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TO OUR READERS. 


In closing the Nineteenth Volume of the “Tropical Agriculturist,” we would 
as usual direct attention to the large amount of useful information afforded and to the 
great variety of topics treated in the several numbers. From month to month, we have 
endeavoured to embody in these pages the latest results of practical experience and 
scientific teaching in all that concerns tropical agriculture ; and our ambition has been to 
make this periodical not only indispensable to the planter, but of service to business men 
and capitalists, never forgetting that agriculture trenches upon every department of human 
knowledge, besides being the basis of personal and communal wealth. 


While directing our attention chiefly to the products prominently mentioned on 
our title-page, we have always taken care to notice minor industries likely to fit in with 
sub-tropical conditions ; and our readers have an ample guarantee in the index pages before 
them, that, in the future, no pains will be spared to bring together all available information 
both from the West and Hast, the same being examined in the light of the teachings of 
common sense as well as of prolonged tropical experience in this, the leading Crown and 
Planting Colony of the British Empire. 


Special attention has, during the past year, been given to the introduction and 
extension of an industry in rubber-yielding trees (more especially in the planting of 
Para and Castilloa trees), and much literature on the subject will be found throughout our 
‘ages ; also on cacao in Central America and the West Indies as well as in Ceylon; coffee 
nd allied products in Brazil, Mexico, Costa Rica, Hast Java, Nyassaland, British Central 
Africa; Liberian coffee in Sumatra, Java, the Straits Settlements; and to other new 
developments in coconuts and tobacco planting, &e., in the Malayan Peninsula 
Sumatra and North Borneo, as well as in this Island. A 


The Tea-planting Industry has sprung into so much importance in India (South 
as well as North) and Ceylon, as also in Java, that a considerable amount of space is 
naturally given to this great staple ; and we think it will be admitted by impartial judges that 
the Tropical Agriculiwrist should he filed, for the convenience of planters, in every Tea 
Factory in this Island, in India and in Java. g 


A full and accurate Index affords the means of ready reference to every subject 
reated in this, the Nineteenth volume, which we now place in our subscribers’ hands, in the 
ull confidence that it will be received with an amount of approval, at least equal to that 

which has been so kindly extended to its predecessors, 


To show how fully other Products besides Tea are treated in this volume, we may 
mention the number of entries under several headings as _follows:—Coffee (including 
Liberian) 42; Cacao 24 ; Indiarubber 55 ; Coconuts and other Palms 18; and Miscellaneous 
Products nearly 1,000. In the 19 Volumes, the references to Rubber, Cacao and Coffee 
number many thousands, as also to Coconuts and other Palms, 


We are convinced that no more suitable or useful addition can be made to a 
Planting Company’s Library or gift to a tropical planter or agriculturist, whether he be about 
to enter on his career, or with many years of experience behind him, than the nineteen 
volumes of our periodical which we have now made available. They are full of information 
bearing on every department and relating to nearly every product within the scope of 
sub-tropical industries. 


In conclusion, we have to tender our thanks to readers and contributors, and our 


wish that all friends may continue to write instructively and to read with approval ; foi’ 
then, indeed, must the ‘‘ Tropical Agriculturist ” continue to do well. 


J. FERGUSON. 


ConomBo, Cexnon ; 5rH Juny, 1900 
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ew All Planters of New Products or Pioneers in new jiands should 
to order this periodical as their best instructor.__Every Tea Factory, Coffee alton 
Store ought to have a file of the TROPICAL AGRICULTURIST, which contains avast 
amount of information about Tea, and a Record of the Tea and other Produce Sales, 


‘The Portraits and Biographies of several OLD COLONISTS AND PLANTIN 
PIONEERS are likely to appear in the next Volume. Las 


ORDER FOR THE 


‘TROPICAL AGRICULTURIST-’ 


Sirs, 

Please forward the above publication from the beginning of 
Vol. XX, 1st July, 1900. 

Please send also (lettered a8 fOi iw... sececccececriiieeiceccens Estate) 
Vols. |, Wl, UN, IV, V, VI, WH, VIM, EX, XX, XI, XU, XT, XIV, 
XV, XVI, XVII, XVIN, SP XIX, for 1881-2, 1882 3; 1883-4, 1884-5, 
1885-6, 1886-7, 1887-8, 1888-9, 1889-90, 1890-91, 1891-2, 1892-3, 1893-4, 
1894-5, 1895-6, 1896-7, 1897-8, 1898-9, <> 1899-1900. 

| I am, Sirs, 


Yours faithfully, 


To Mesars. A. M. & J. FERGUSON, 
“ CEYLON OBSERVER’ OFFICE, 
COLOMBO, CEYLON, 


SUBSCRIBERS TO THE 


4 “TROPICAL * ACRICULTURIST” *# 


as reminded that with the June Number, already received by them, and the Index and 
Title-page now issued, the NINETEENTH VOLUME (1899-1900) is closed... = 
SUBSCRIPTIONS are due payable in advance for 1900-1901. at the following rates :— 


Yearly £1 6s. ~ 
Half- yearly 15s. 


eee r ~ 


For Ceylon’ 


Yearly. Bs Rig 
and India 4 


Half-yearly .... R7 For Europe, &e, , 


N B.—Subscribers to the Ceylon Observer or Overland Ceylon Observer R4 (6s.) LESS per annum. 
Single copies, Rl; back copies, R14. 
__Per Bound Volume, R18 ; or £1 6s. 


Ez Those who have not settled for past subscriptions are requested to do so by 
return of Post, and to send Cheque, Post Office Order, or Bank Draft in fayour of 
A. M. & J, Ferauson, Colombo, 


Covers tor binding the Nineteenth Volume, July 1899 to June 1900 (870 pages) can be 
obtained for R1*50. “Cost of binding and cover R2-50. 


- WHAT IS THOUGHT OF 


THE “TROPICAL AGRICULTURIST.”’ 


A gentleman resident in the Central Province, who has as good opportunities of knowing what is 
of benefit to Planters as anyone we know, sent us the following explicit testimony to the value of the 
OB Si elo™ = 

“Since its commencement, I have regularly seen and perused the Tropical Agricullwist. There can be 
but one opinion that its seope and object are highly important, and that it supplies a distinct desideratum, 
which it is to theinterest of every estate proprietor, to have available in the bungalow for the use of his locum 
tenens, or superintendent. As a magaziue it provides varied and instructive fresh literature at intervals; 
deprived, as most in Ceylon are, of easy access to libraries ; and as years go by it will growingly become ‘The 
Ceylon Encyclopedia’ with reference to agricultural operations, Viewing estate property as practically a 
permanent investment to any proprietor, the trifling charge of R12 per annnm—a rupee a morth—is certainly of 
no’ account, provided the separate numbers are kept, and bound together yearly as a book of reference 
for the benefit of the manager and his successors. In that light, as the property of an estate to be handed 
over just as much as its office furniture, few proprietors would probably refuse to suthorise its being taken 
and filed regularly (if the periodical was brought under their notice), more especially as on looking over the 
most recent volume one cannot fail.to see how much valuable information on ‘Tea’ has been. collated. In 
the belief that ‘Tea’ has’ restored prosperity to Ceylon, and that plantation property is a good investment 
for capitalists, such should not omit the office and connected equipment so advisable on all ‘ pucka ’ estates, 
a part of which should be the Zvropical Agriculturist. I find Ihave gone on writing, but, as Iam getting 
the numbers for the past year ready to be bound, the volume is before me, - ; : 


Tue VaLuE or THE 754A.” to CryLon Estatse Owners.—A planting correspondent wrote some time 
ago:—‘‘ I think proprietors ‘should supply every tea estate with the 7.4. The information in it with regard to 
everything in connection with tea &c. is invaluable: it would pay its value over and over again. Owners of 
estates should not leave it to,hard-up superintendents to take it in.” 

A Correspondent“ writes :—‘‘ I venture to say the volumes of the Tropical Agriculturist will be at 
a premium a few years hence: it is a book which is bound to risé in value as time rolls on, and 
subscribers will probably, if they so chéose, be ‘able tosell at a handsome profit, besides having had 
the benefit of using the information in the meantime.” a 

From a Proprietor :—*‘I wonder how many planters know what they lose in not subscribing to 
your wonderful publication ?, The cost is:absolutely nothng, compared to the convenience of having ina 
bound book all that is interesting’ and necessary in the literature of their calling. Information culled from 
a thousand sources, price lists of all produce sold locally, and. home advertisements not seen elsewhere 
and a hundred other things necessary for them to see and to know.’ The 7.4. is, in fact, a convenient 
file of useful information daily arising and permanently preserved.” 

Sir W. ,T. Thistleton Dyer, ¥.R.s., F.L.8., C.M.G., of Kew Gardens:—‘Sir Joseph Hooker and myself 
always look out for the successive numbers ot the 7.A. with eagerness, and I keep a file in my office 
for reference. wit is impossible to speak too highly of the utility of such a publication and of the way 
it is managed. : 

Sin George King, late of the Calcutta Government Museum:—“‘I know your Tropical Agriculturist 
well, having carefully secured every number:since the beginning, You have succeeded in making it a wonderfully 
useful magazine of information for planters.” 

Surgeon-Major Bidie, F.u.s., of the Government Central Museum, Madras:—I find the Tropical 
Agricultwrist a most interesting and useful publication. It finde a place on the table of our Public Library 
jad is much prized,” 
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TESTING CEYLON TIMBERS. 


EYLON timber logs have 
frequently been tested both 
practically and _ scientific- 
ally. Mr. Henry Byrne, 
when chief assistant to 
Major Skinner, we remem- 
ber, published a_ series 
of tables with tests of a 
great variety of local tim- 

= ber trees in logs, scant- 

lings, &c. But we suppose the most elaborate 
series of scientific tests is that which reaches 
us in the “Imperial Institute Journal” for May, 
being a report on the results of mechanical 
tests applied to a series of logs of timber 
received from the Ceylon Government (by 

Professor W. C. Unwin, F.R.S., Referee to 

the Scientific and Technical Department of 


the Imperial Institute. We read:—‘‘The whole 
of the samples (22 innumber) werein a dry and 
well-seasoned condition, but some of them had 
serious drying cracks or shakes. No. 8 sample 
(Mandora), and No. 20(Halmilla) have a good 
elastic range. No. 13 is an exceptionally light 
timber and—as would be expected—of rela- 
tively low strength. On the other hand, No. 
22 (Nedun) is a very heavy timber of relatively 
great strength. No. 16(Chomunti) is rather 
heavier than No. 22, butits strength is not so 
great. No. 14 (Walukina) is a rather light 
timber of good strength. The following tabu- 
lar statements give :—(1) The heaviness of the 
timbers ; (2) Their resistance to shearing along 
the fibres; (3) The crushing strength ; (4) The 
transverse strength ; (5) The deflections obser- 
ved in the bending tests; and (6) The co-effi- 
cient of elasticity from the bending tests.” 
We give the tables below :— 


REPORT ON THE RESULTS OF MECHANICAL TESTS APPLIED TO A SERIES OF LOGS 
OF TIMBER RECEIVED FROM THE CEYLON GOVERNMENT. 
(By Professor W. C. UNWIN, F.R'S., Referee to the Scientific and Technical Department of the Imperial Institute.) 


TaBLE 1,—HEAVINKESS, 


Weight of 

No. of Timber in 

Speci- Name @ : Locality. pounds per 

men. 4 cubic foot. 
l(c) Sapu .. Ceylon 41°75 | mean 
: do ar do 41°07_f 41°41 

2(c) Panah Ka do 55°06 2 
do ue 54 66 } e256 

3(c) Gurukina do 63:02 on 
do do 62:23 f 0262 

4(c) Vuinauku do 40°58 : 
do do 40°24 } 40°41 
5 (ec)  Satinwood do 64°66 eae 
Jo do 63-98 ¢ 6432 

6(c) Milla do 60°81 
do do 61-03 } WEES 
ei Hauthai do 48°87 
8 Mandora do 59°70 
9 Ubberiya do 56°71 
10 Jawenna do 46°11 
11 Dawata do 47°33 
12 Margosa toe do 47°32 
13 Lununidella,.. do 20°39 
14 Walukina do 32°41 
15 Ranai do 63°31 
16 Chomunti do 75°46 
17 Suriya do 50°33 
18 Jak do 43°37 
19 Del do 48°09 
20 Halmilla do 49°93 
21 Suriya Mara... do 57°01 
22 Nedun 500 do 70°79 


TaBLE II.—RESISTANCE TO SHEARING ALONG 
THE FIBRES, 
Shearing Stress. 


No. of Name, Area Pounds Tons, 
Speci- Loca- shared. per sq. per sq. 
men. lity.. Sq:ins in. in. 
1 (f) Sapu ..« Ceylon 4°010 753 0°3359 
2 (f) Panah Ka re) tl) 960 745 = 13325 
3 (f) Gurukina ww. do 3:999 948 0°4231 
4 (f) Vuinauku «. do  3:960 486 0:2170 
5 (g) Satinwood do 3°999 1,903 0°8496 
6 (g) Milla ... do 49100 1,147 0°5116 
6 (f) do do 4:240 880 0°3936 
6 (hk) do .. do 4:000 984 0°4392 
7 Hauthai('?) ... do 4120 1,013°4 0°452 
8 Mandora (?) .... do 3:984 620°4 0°277 
19 Ubberiya (?) ... do 4°041 1,066°6 0°476 
10 Jawenna(*) .... do 4°036 1,083°7 0°484 
11 Dawata (*) do 3°880 1,075 0°480 
12 Margosa (4) ... do  3°835 =1,326:0 0°592 
13 Lunumidella (*) do 3°901 478 0°213 
14 Walukina (?).... do 4°096 336°9 0°150 
15 Ranai (*) we dO) 73:82] 925 0°413 
16 Chomunti(*)... do 3°940 1,333 0595 
17 Suriya (') do 3°862 926 9 0:414 
18 Jak (5) do 3°88] 672 0°300 
29 Del (7) do 3744 1,236 0°551 
20 Halmilla .. do 4:028 830°3 0°371 
21 Suriya Mara (7) do  3°880 1,283 0-572 
22 Nedun (5) .. do  38°920 1,486 0°663 
(4+) Nearly plane fracture. (2) Rather ragged fracture. 
(8) Irregular fracture small knot. (4) Icregular fracture, 
(°) Fairly plane fracture. (°) Broke part'y by tension. 
(7) Very irregular fracture. 
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TABLE I1].—CRUSHING STRENGTH, 


Area of Crushing 
No. of Dimensions in inches, crushed Siecas, 
Specimen. Name. Locality. section, Tons per 
1 Section. Height. sq. in. sq. in. 
2(c) Sapu a .. Ceylon  3°049 by 3°057 8-130 9-390 1-570 (5) 
3 (c) Panah Ka... oe) 6 3:175 by 3159 8-075 10-020 2-768 
4(c) Gurukina .. 59 aD 3°061 by 3°034 8-085 9-285 2408 (5) 
4 (c) Vuinanku .. co 2°892 by 2874 7-984 8-312 1°93 
4 (d) Do oe 90 do 2°891 by 2°892 8°057 8°360 1942 
5(e) Do ole so al 2-917 by 2°876 7-967 8°389 1-927 
6 (c) Satinwood .. 06 do 3151 by 3166 8008 9-974 3374 
7 (c) Milla : 5 HO 2°890 by 2 925 8:007 8453 3118 
8 Hauthai (2) .. 06 do 3°100 by 2°672 8-146 8283 2°778 
9 Mandora (?) .. Seco 3°194 by 3-068 8°139 9°799 2-619 
1 Ubberiya (t) . ee ee do 3'033 by 3°026 8140 9'178 3°433 
10 Jawenna (3) .. Ad do 3°043 by 3°034 8152 9232 3454 
11 = Dawata (") .. bein aco 2°879 by 2°862 8-034 8-240 2-670 
12 = Margosa (1) co 3-086 by 2°497 8-171 7-706 2957 
13 Lunumidella (2) aie do 2°872 by 2°850 8-037 8'166 1°358 
14 Walukina (*) a5 do 2910 by 2°819 8°026 8-203 2-743 
15 = Ranai(?) Re GI 2°863 by 2°888 8°015 8-268 9-605 
16 Chomunti (+) ne do 2°913 by 2°867 7974 8°351 2:938 
17s Suriya (4)... xo. mado 2:976 by 2833 8°036 8°430 2818 
18 Jak (?) ad se do 2°897 by 2°873 7910 8-323 3-400 
29 ~‘Del (1) 00 eo 2896 by 2°869 7925 8308 2939 
20 Halmilla an neo do 3°012 by 2°996 8146 9-024 3-449 
21 Suriya Mara (1) ane do 2:°881 by 2851 8'012 8-214 4°184 
22 Nedun (1) 7a do 2.884 by 2°851 7933 8-299 3-919 
(4) Gave way be shearing. (4) Split along the grain, 
() Gave way by shearing and splitting. (5) Knot in specimen, 
(3) Split before testing. Gave way by shearing. 
TABLE IV,—TRANSVERSE STRENGTH, 
Dimensions in Co-efficient of 
No. of inches. Span pene Teansreree 
; ity. reaking strength. 
Specimen. Name, Locality ae ae g 
Breadth. Depth. Pounds Tons per 
Pounds. persq.in. sq. in, 
l(a) Sapu.. -. Ceylon. 2°925 3°378 49 4,000 7,551 3370 
1(6) Do .. oe do 2°924 3°387 42 4,300 8,078 3606 
Means 7,815 3-488 
h Ka OD do 2°915 3°378 48 5,860 12,690 5-661 
2 tB} ae ee ao 2-919 3°383 48 6,140 13,230 5:907* 
Means 12,960 —-5"784 
uki eo do 2°909 3'378 48 4,980 10,800 4°890 
3 (B} pee oc do 27920 3°385 48 3,100 6,673 2-979 
Means = 8,737 3-900 
i 90 do 2°914 3°387 48 4,455 9,596 4284 
Ans see 50 do 2°853 3°369 48 4,240 9,432 4:210 
; Means 9,514 4:247 
inw SeeeCO 2914 3381 48 5,840 12,630 5635 
eB} ee fe do 2916 3°375 48 6,890 14,930 6°665 
Means 13,780 6°150 
i 00 00 do 2°912 3°376 48 6,780 14,710 6564 
B (b) apo 00 00 do 2919 3°363 48 6,790 14,810 6°612 
Means 14,760 6°588 
i 00 do 2873 3'274 40 4,000 7,193 3°479 
d Tea Bp do 2 859 3°287 40 7,060 13,710 6°125 
9 Ubberiya 00 do 2°886 3°299 40 5,285 10,090 4°505 
10 Jawenna oe do 2868 3°282 40 4,154 8,068 3-G6(2 
11 ~~“ Dawata (1) bo) a tlo 2375 - 3275 40 5,560 10,815 — 4°83 
12 Margosa 00 do 2-865 3°286 40 5,921 11,480 5°195 
13 Lunumidella (1) .. do 2:842 3°266 40 2,890 5,720 2°55 
14 Walukina 00 do 2°814 3°259 40 4,490 9,014 4°()24 
15 Ranai (*) ae do 2°868 3°273 40 5.410 10,565 4-71 
16 Chomunti (+) 00 do 2°861 3°231 40 7,210 14,485 6:46 
17 Suriya .. 00 do 2°859 3°262 40 5,913 11,660 5-206 
18 Jak (7) «+ 06 do 2°872 3°270 40 3,500 6,839 3°053 
19 Del (+) .. nye do 2°871 3°284 40 4,806 9,307 4°155 
20 Halmilla (*) 66 do 2°844. 3:090 40 6,995 15,450 6-898 
21 Suriya Mara 00 do 2°869 3°238 40 7,322 14,600 6°518 
22 Nedun (+) 60 do 2°850 3°059 40 7,130 16,040 7-161 


* Broken by shearing and tenison. (1) Broken by tearing on tension side. 
(2) Split diagonally along the grain, 
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TABLE 


Ne. Deflection, 


1 (a) Increment of 
Total ... 


1 (3) Increment of 
Total ... 


2 (a) Increment of 
Total ... 


2 (b) Increment of 
Total ... 


3 (a) Increment of 
Total... 


3 (b) Increment of 
Total ... 


4 (a) Increment of 
Total ... 


4 (6) emenenye: t of 
Total .. 


5 (a) Increment of 
Total ... 


5 (6) Eoerement of 
Total . 


6 (a) Increment of 
Total ... 


6 (d) poceriont of 


Total . 
7 nen of 
Total .. 
8 Increment of 
Total ... 
9 Increment of 
Total ... 
10 Increment of 
Total ... 
il Increment of 
Total ... 
12 Increment of 
Total ... 
13 Increment of 
Total ... 
14 Increment of 
Total .. 
15 Jncrement of 
Total ... 
16 Increment of 
Total .. 
17 Increment of 
Total ... 
18 Increment of 
Total ... 
19 Increment of 
Total ... 
20 Tnucrement of 
Total 
21 Increment of 
Total ... 
22 Increment of 
; Total .. 
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DEFECTIONS OBSERVED IN THE BENDING TESTS, 
Centre Load, Pounds, 
500 1,000 1,500 2,000 2,500 3,000 3,500 4,000 4,500 5,600 5,500 6,000 6,500 7,000 
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TABLE VI,—CO-EFFICIENT OF ELASTICITY 


AGRICULTURIST, [JuLy 1, 1899. 
FROM BENDING TESTS. 


Co-efficient of 


Range of Stress. Elastic Elasticity, 
deflection. 
No. Name. Locality. Pounds per — per 100 pounds Pounds per Tons per 
square in. loadininches. squarein. square in. 
1 (a) Sapu Ceylon Oto 7,551 0-0146 1,126,000 5023 
1 (2) és es do Oto $,078 00145 1,125,000 5020 
2 (a) Panah Ka do 0 to 12,690 0°0162 1,519,000 678°1 
2 (b) Be bo 00 do 0 to 13,230 0°0171 1,431,000 ” 638-6 
3 (a) Gurukina 0 do 0 to 10,800 0:0160 1,542,000 688-2 
3 (0) ie i a do Oto 6,673 0:0174 1,403,000 625 9 
4 (a) Vuinauku 00 do Oto 9,596 00254 961,600 499 2 
4 (b) ae i 00 do Oto 9,432 00262 967,200 431°7 
5 (a) Satinwood do 0 to 12,630 0:0173 1,419,000 633 6 
5 (b) Sea Hs Oe he ge do 0 to 14,930 0-0144 1,712 000 7643 
6 (a) Millan Sc uuemee do 0 to 14,710 0:0155 1,592,000 710°8 
6 (6) 3 Wiig mace do U to 14,810 00152 1,639,000 731°4 
Hauthai.. 00 do 0 to 3,000 0:0166 955,900 426°7 
8 Mandora : do 0 to 6,000 0 0084 1,872,000 835°4 
9 Ubberiya.. .. do Oto 4,000 0°0099 1,596,000 7125 
10 Jawenna oe do 0 to 3,000 0:0089 ),783,000 796-0 
ll Dawata .. 00 do 0 to 3,500 0°0126 1,257,000 561°3 
12 Margosa.. ; do 0 to 4,000 0-0142 1,109,000 495-0 
13 Lunumidella .. do 0 to 1,500 00218 739,000 330 1 
14 Walukina 36 do 0 to 2,500 0-0100 1,646,000 134-7 
15 Ranai a do Oto 3,500 0-0155 1,028,000 459+) 
16 Chomunti 60 do Oto 5,000 6:0100 1,651,000 737°2 
17 Suriya .. ae do 0 to 4,000 0 0159 1,014,000 452°6 
18 Jak 00 00 do 0 to 3,000 0 0160 995,600 444-4 
19 Del 00 06 do Oto 4,500 00111 1,418,000 632°8 
20 Halmilla 60 do 0 to 5,000 0:0109 1,749,000 780-7 
21 Suriya Mara .. do 0 to 5,500 0:0095 1,736,000 775-0 
22 Nedun .. 60 do 0 to 5,000 00090 2,180,000 972 9 
TIMBER SEASONING BY ELEOTRI. the introduction of the solution. This treat- 


CITY. 


We extract the following from the Engineer: — 


During the last few years considerable atten- 
tion has been given to the invention of new 
processes for treating timber. The latest aspir- 
ant to fame is a process and apparatus which 
claims to give to timber properties which time 
alone has so far been able to produce. It is a 
French idea, and has, we are informed, met 
with considerable success in Paris, where works 
have been established to treat timber on a large 
scale. The Nodon-Bretonneau process involves the 
expulsion of the sap and its replacement by a 
solid matter, insoluble and aseptic. This is 
effected by placing the material to be treated in 
a vat containing a lukewarm solution made up 
of borax, 10 per cent.; resin 5 per cent; and 
‘75 per cent. of carbonate of soda. While in 
this bath, and electric current of about 100 volts 
pressure is caused to pass through the timber. 
The currents sets up what is termed lectro- 
capillary attraction, au? drives out the p by 


ment lasts from six to eight hours generally, 
after which the wood is subjected to a further 
treatment of a few hours’ duration in a warm 
bath to allow of thorough permeation of the 
entire section. It is then removed and dried 


under cover by air currents, a process which is 


said to take from fourteen days to a couple of 
months, according to the density and thickness 
of the material. The inventors claim that not 
only is a considerable saving in time and ex- 
pense in the drying of timber effected by this 
process, but that certain classes of wood, such 
as maritime pine, which have not hitherto been 
readily saleable owing to the large amount of 
moisture they contain, can by its use be read- 
ily deprived of the sap. The expenditure of 
electric current is said to be 600 watts per cubic 
metre per hour for five hours. The Electric Tim- 
ber Seasoning Company, Victoria-street, West- 
minister, is introducing the system into this 
country, and a model apparatus has been fitted 
up at the work of Messrs, Johnson and Phil. 
lips, Charlton Junction, 
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TEA PESTS AND BLIGHTS. 


(Berne Cuarrer X. oF Dr. Geo. Warts’ LARGE Book.*) 


As a matter of convenience I have accepted 
the word “ Pest” to denote Insect and other Animal 
Enemies, and the word “Blight” to refer to Fungal 
and other vegetable Parasites of the Tea Plant. 
While convenient the restrictions indicated for these 
words are of course open to criticism. 

In the preceding chapters I have endeavoured 
to represent certain aspects of the cultivation of the 
plant that seem to me to call for more careful investi- 
gation, with a view to reforms. To my mind there 
exists sufficient presumptive evidence to justify the 
Opinion that certain misapprehensions and defective 
methods of procedure have originated constitutional 
weaknesses that may be said to constantly predispose 
the plant to actual disease. In other words to render the 
depredations of its enemies and parasites more alarm- 
ing than they might be otherwise. I have, therefore, 
advocated that such reforms as may be found desirable 
and practicable, should necessarily accompany more 
specific efforts to battle with the pests and blights. 

In the foregoing remarks, at one or two places, 
I have already pointed out that the brief term of my 
explorations and the facilities of observation and 
investigation afforded, do not justify any attempt 
being made to deal with the pests and blights in a 
strictly scientific manner. It may be remarked that 
there are perhaps a dozen enemies of serious moment. 
The others, while occasionally doing considerable 
injury, are, nevertheless, ofa local and accidental 
character. To solve the life histories of the dozen 
serious pests and blights, might take several years’ 
patient study. To discover means of dealing with 
them would occupy much time and necessitate 
detailed and elaborate experiments. 

Sources or INFORMATION AND ASSISTANCE. 

In presenting the observations which I now 
propose to offer, it may be as well to explain the chief 
sources of information and assistance which have 
been drawn upon in the study of the pests and 
blights of the tea plant :— 

Ist.—The Journals and Proceedings of the Agri- 
Horticultural Society of India, more especially from 
1865 to 1885—the period of greatest interest by the 
Society in the subject of Tea Pests. 

2nd,—Special publications on the India Tea In- 
dustry, including the annual Reports of the Indian 
Tea Association from 1882 to 1896. 

3rd.—Newspaper correspondence from 1873 to 
present date, more especially the letters which ap- 
peared originally inthe Tea Gazette, but which may 
now be conveniently consulted in the 7’ a Cyclopedia 
and the T’ea Planter’s Vade Mecwm. I have only inci- 
dentally referred to Ceylon newspapers for informa- 
tion, but the Tropical Agriculturist has been found 
cf great value in confirming or correcting information 
regarding India. 

4th.— The Indian Museum Notes, more especially 
Mr. E.C. Covers’ Account (in Vol. ILI.) of the Msects 
and Mites which attack the Tea Plant in India, 

dth.—The invaluable aid of Mr. W. LT. Tuisriron 
Dyer, Director of Kew Gardens, Londoa, and of Mr. 
Grorcr Massen, Cryptogamic Botanist to the Her- 
-barium of Kew, for two reports on certain fungal 
blights collected by me. Through the kindness of the 
Director Generai, Medical Department, I have been 
favoured with a proof copy of Dr. D. D. CUNNINGHAM’s 
forthcoming paper ‘‘On Certain Diseases of Fungal 
and Algal origin affecting Mconomic Plants in India ;” 
in that paper three of the diseases of the tea plant 
haye been dealt with and consequently drawn upon 
very largely by me. 

The liberal assistance of Sir Groraz Kine and of 
Dr. D. Prain of the Botanical Gardens, Calcutta, for 
helping me with the determination of the plants 
collected during my tour in Assam, This every now 
and again has been of valne in connection wiih the 


* We republish this by request, because Dr, Watts’ 
pook is out of print.—Ep, 7.4, 
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present report as, for example, in giving the names of 
the plants on which certain tea blights were found 
in the jungles. 

The very great assistance, most generously af- 
forded, by Mr. H. H. Grezn, the distinguished Entomo- 
logist of Ceylon, who has for many years identified 
himself with the study of the tea pests, and has in 
consequence discovered and investigated the life 
histories of a large number of very obscure species. 
Mr. GREEN has not only examined and reported on 
a complete series of the insect pests collected by me, 
but has in return presented a most valuable set of 
the pests collected by him in Ceylon. As types of 
the species he has named these have proved invaluable, 
Similarly Tam much indebted to Dr. A. R. S. AnpEnr- 
SON, Officiating Superivtendent ofthe Indian Museum, 
for having examined the doubtful specimens referred 
by me to the Museum for determination, and to 
Mr. Epwarp Baruow, the Assistant in charge of the 
Entomological Collections of the Indian Museum, for 
having very kindly worked with me during the time 
which Ispent in comparing my specimens with the 
Museum sets. 

6th.—But a debt of gratitude is more especially due 
to the large circle of planters whom it was my good 
fortune to meet during my tours, and from whom I 
obtained much valuable assistance. Added to all 
these sources of information I may mention the files 
of correspondence of the office of Reporter on Econo- 
mic Products which have been freely drawn upon, and 
lastly, the results of my own personal explorations, ’ 

The account to be given below, therefore of 
each species of pest or blight will be made, as far as 
possible, to embrace the entire available information, 
Stress will be laid on the effort to trace out the locality 
and date of first appearance, of each of the more 
important enemies of the tea plant, from the belief 
that particulars of that nature may very possibly be 
found of value in future investigations. I am fully 
conscious, however, that defects will be discovered, and 
can only hope that the present review of information 
may stimulate greater attention being given, more 
especially through the planters themselves once 
more, making the technical journals of the day the 
channels of recording their observations and Opinions. 
The apathy that has existed, for the past score of 
years, in the matter of exchanging ideas, largely 
accounts,I am afraid, for the want of progess. In- 
terest may be said to have been first prominently 
aroused in the subject of pests and blights by the late 
Mr, 8. EH. Psau’s paper on ‘“ Mosquito,” or, as he 
loved to called it, the ‘Tea Bug.” Priorto the ap- 
pearance of Mr. Pran paper it had been vaguely 
designated ‘‘ Blight,’ and was viewed asa mysterious 
visitation, Myr. Prau’s showed that it was caused by 
an insect. Immediately there arose the enquiry as to 
methods of extermination. From that date one dis. 
covery after another followed quickly, until for twenty 
years or thereby the Journals of the <Aygri-Horticul- 
tural Society and the public newspapers of ¢ alcutta 
teemed with letters and detailed reports on the pests 
and blights of the tea plant. Gradually, however 
the subject seems to have lost interest, perhaps, 
through the discovery of new methods of cultivation 
and manufacture, that gwe handsome returns in spite 
of the ravages of these enemies of the industry. Left 
thus to themselves they have multiplied and extended 
until attention has been forced once more to the ques- 
tion, which twenty years ago was discussed and 
pigeon-holed, by those most interested, viz., the 
desirability of securing scientific assistance,* ‘ 

In presenting this compilation of available 
information I may as well explain that I shall deal 
Jirst with the Pests, and newt with the Blights. Under 
Pests (Insects) I shall, as far as possible, follow the 
classification and the scientific determinations given 
in Mr. Corns’ Insects and Mites which attack the Tea 


* See ‘Proposed Scheme, Journ. Agri-Horti. 
Ind., Vol. V..N. 8. Proc. 24th Aug. 18763 93rd Neo 
21st Dec.; 19th April 1877; 23rd Aug.; Vol. VI. 
Eres, 18th Dec, 18/9; Scheme Abandoned, 22nd Jul 
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Plant in India, It may, however, serve a useful 
purpose, if I attempt to indicate :— : 

(a) The insects described in the Indian Museum 
Notes (including Mr. Corus’ special paper) as 
actually found on the tea plant in India. 
(The pests of this section will for the most 
part be found dealt with in Mr. Corus 
Insects and Mites, etc.) 

(b) Lhe insects found on the tea plant in Ceylon, 
and which persumably may in the future be 
found in India. 

(c) he insects discovered by me in addition to (a) 
and including also those which prior to the 
date of my explorations have been treated 
under the position (b) above. 

These particulars will be brought out by the 
letters (a), (¥) or (c) being placed alongside of the 
serial given to the species dealt with. My object in 
so doing isto exemplify once more the very remark- 
able fact that the pests and blights of the tea plant 
are rapidly becoming diffused over the world’s areas 
of tea cultivation. A large percentage of theee insects 
have never been seen by entomologists, except on the 
cultivated tea plant, though many are common 
enemies to both tea and coffee. It need hardly be 
repeated that these very striking circamstances point 
unmistakably to cultivation having produced the 
conditions necessary for the appearance and distribu- 
tion of these pests, the moreso since the wild tea 
plant -has been found to bear but a small percentage 
ofthese pests, (Conf. with paras. 11 also 44 to 49). 

As a matter of convenience, I shall quote (at 
the end of the paragraph of references under each 
species) the resgistration numbers assigned to all 

ests collected by me and, when preserved in fluid, 
shall quote also the numbers engraved on the bottles 
or tubes in which they havebeen stored. These 
numbers, it will be understood, are given for Museum 
purposes only, and are of little interest to the general 
reader, except as indicating by their absence pest and 
blights of which specimens have not been procured 
and of which contributions would, therefore, be very 


acceptable. 
COLEOPTERA. 


Tue BEETLES. 


In this Order of insects both the grub and 
the perfect beetle may injure crops. The mag- 
ots or grubs are sometimes devoid of legs, but more 
requently have three pairs of jointed legs—one pair 
on each of the three segments of the body near the 
head, and a pair of sucker-feet near the anal extremity. 
The chrysalis looks like a deformed beetle, curled up 
and motionless. The perfect insect or beetle has 
an upper pair of hard wing-cases, called the elytra, 
and below these a pair of large membraneous wings 
that fold underneath the wing-cases. : 

There would seem to be five well-known species of 
beetles found onthe tea, with perhaps three or four 
more that might be regarded as occasional enemies, 
The Cockchafer, or White Grub, in its larval stage 
eats the roots of the plant, andin its mature form 
would appear to devour the leaves as well. Then 
there are at least four species of leaf-feeders, that often 
do considerable damage to the crop when prevalent. 
Lastly, a wood-borer found in Ceylon, but not as 
yetin India. In Sibsagar district I came across a 
alongicorn grub which is perhaps a by no means an 
uncommon tea-borer, though, so far as 1 can discover, 
it has not as yet been described. 


J. (A.) LACHNOSTERNA IMPRESSA, Burm. 
Tue CockcHAFER OR WHITE GRus. 


Rererrnces.—Z'ea Cyclopedia, 44; Notes on Tea in 
Darjecling, 54; Lea Planter’s Vande Mecum, p. 
105; Bamber, Chem. and Agri, Tea, 242; Ind. 
Mus. Notes, Vol. I,59; Vols. II., 149; II., 8, 1225 
Cotes, Ins.and Mites on Tea Plant in India, 5-7. 

(Reg. No. AL, tubes Nos. 264 and 233.) 


Hisrory.—The first mention of this beetle, as 
an cnemy to the tea plant, so far as I have heen 
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able to discover, is contained in a letter by a Darjeel- 
ing Planter (1874) which will be found reprinted in 
the Tea Cyclopedia. The author of Notes on Tea in 
Darjeeling (1888), gives it the vernacular name of 
Kumla. Mr, BaMBer says, ‘it occurs in all the tea 
districts,” but does not tell us whether he had 
actually found itin Assam. Moreover, he makes the 
somewhat puzzling remark, “with the aid of lamps 
collecting the grubs at night when out to feed, would 
probably prove a satisfactory method for lessening 
their numbers.” So far asI am aware the grubs of 
this beetle never under any circumstance come 
above ground and have no occasion to do so since 
their food consists of the young roots of the plant. 
Mr. Corrs remarks that it appeared in vast numbers 
in Darjeeling in 1891 (vide letter from Messrs. 
Davenvort & Oo., October 1891, Ind. Mus. Notes, III.) 
8). “Its prevalence in other years,’ Mr. Corrs adds, 
‘‘is shown by the fact that in 1883 no less than 
2,695,000 individuals were collected and destroyed in 
the public gardens, Darjeeling (vide Ind. Mus. Notes, 
Vol. I., 59). But Mr. Cores makes no mention of its 
being found in Assam. It was collected by meina 
few gardens of the Sibsagar District, more especially 
at Khumtai and Ligri Pukri. Mr. Oro (Yea Text- 
Book, pp. 84 and 222) incorrectly gives the scientific 
name of this beetle to the cricket. 

DeEpREDATIONS.—Like most of the predatory 
Melolonthin beetles this species lives in its larval 
stage on roots. The eggs are laid in the ground. 
From these the white grubs escape and very possibly 
attack the roots of weeds in the first instauce. Ulti- 
mately they penetrate tothe depth at which they are 
able to discover the roots of the tea plant and these 
they devour. Mr. Cores suggests that the eggs are 
likely to be laid about the beginning of the rainy 
season in Northern India. “How long is spent by 
the grubs in the ground before they become full 
grown we do not know, but the fact that the Euro- 
pean species Melolontha vulgaris, Fabr., spends 
more than three years in this stage, while the Ameri- 
can species, WMacrodactylus subspinosus,  Fabr., 
spends the greater part of one year, leads to the 
supposition that an equally long period may be 
required in India.” (Cotes.) A tea-planter, whose 
Opinion willbe found quoted below under the para- 
graph on ‘‘Remedy.” thinks the Indian white grub 
may live in the ground for two or three years. At all 
events these grubs never come to the surface until 
after they have passed into the pupal stage, when in 
due course they emerge as the mature or copper- 
brown-coloured beetle. 

At Khumati on the 7th of April I witnessed this 
insect making its eseape from the ground and found 
several of the mature beetles apparently eating the 
leaves of the plant. A large assortment of grubs in 
all stages of growth were sent me in December 1895 
from another garden in the Sibsagar District. These 
were turned up while heavy hoeing, and the manager 
very properly thought that they had better be 
picked out. He accordingly sent mea selection and 
desired to be informed if they were insects reported 
hitherto to injure the tea. These larvee I submitted to 
the Entomological Department of the Indian Museum, 
as there seemed to me tc be at least two, if not three 
species. The reply obtained was to the effect that 
“the larger grubs are the larva of a Melolonthin 
beetle probably belonging to the genus Lepidiota, 
and the smaller are apparently the immature forms of 
Lachnosterna impressa. The mud ball sent is the 
pupal cell of a Copris beetle.”” Mud balls or nodules, 
of the size ofa large hen’s egg, are frequently thrown 
up from the ground, during the hoeing of tea gardens, 
when the soil consists of a fairly heavy clayey loam. 
They are commonly seen on the faces of road 
cuttings and may easily be mistaken for the mud 
cells of queen white-ants. On being broken open 
they will be found to contain a grub of a brown 
colour that may sometimes be 2 to 3 inches long. 
The nodules are stratified and closely compacted, the 
inner layer being sometimes of a darker colour than 
the outer layers. 

APPEARANCE OF THE Busa.—When beetles of 
this family attack joa, the plant at first is seen tg 
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have lost its vigour. The buds often become banjhi 
and as the ravages of the beetle advance the leaves 
droop, turn brown and finally the bush appears as if 
killed, andit may actually be so. The appearance in 
fact is very similar to that when a wood-borer is at 
work (such as Zeuzera coffee), with this difference, 
that the whole bush appears to be suffering instead 
of one portion of it only, as is generally the case 
with borers. From what has already been said of 
this beetle, it will be understood there may be very 
little evidence of its ravages for months, while the 
grubs are steadily sapping the life of the plant and 
not one plant, for, as a rule, the beetle, if present, 
invades a considerable area, so that a whole plot of 
tea may be seen to be injured and clumps of bushes 
killed. When this occurs, the bushes if dug up will 
very often be found to have the roots invaded by fungi, 
and the inference is sometimes drawn, though incor- 
rectly, that the furgus is the cause of the destruction. 
When bushes are seen to die in the manner indicated, 
it would be agood plan to have a healthy bush, near to 
those killed, dug up and carefully examined. It may 
then be seen that the fungus is only saprophytic, 
that is to say, a species that attacks dead, not living, 
plants, and that the real cause of the death of the 
bushes is the white grubs that may then be found 
feeding on the living roots. 


Remepy.,—So far no cure has been discovered, 
except to dig up the grubs and kill them. But to 
check the multiplication of the pest it is necessary to 
catch and destroy the beetles. For this purpose 
children, armed with insect-collecting nets, would be 
found most valuable, when incited through the offer 
ofa reward for the number captured. The planter 
whose letter first drew attention to this pest, tells us 
that he offered a reward to his coclies, when hoeing 
the land, of one pice for every 30grubs collected. 
In consequence the coolies dug more than 
their day’s task,so that the collection of the grub 
practically cost nothing. He informs as, however, 
that ‘“‘to clear 15 acres cost in pice Rl08—giving two 
lakhs of grubs which filled two hogsheads. The eggs 
from which these grubs sprang must have been laid 
some two or three years before, and most likely they 
have quietly been doing great mischief. I am in the 
habit of buying the jungle—not all over the land, but 
in small holes, here and there, where convenient. 
This I found a great trap, for the grubs left the tea 
trees to attack this rotting vegetation and so were 
easily collected.” The author of Notes on Teain Dar- 
jeeling gives somewhat similar informatien, though he 
adds certain additional facts. The grub, he says, is 
“generally found in very rich soil, or where manure 
has been put down, or much jungle has been buried. 
This is fairly destructive to young cultivation and 
seed-beds, and eats off the roots of the young seedlings 
before they harden up, in some case killing off 
nearly every plant in young cultivation. Only remedy 
digging up. Plants attacked by Mumlas generally 
die slowly, first getting yellow attop and gradually 
Cying down. Never fill in a vacancy thus caused 
without digging the insect up.” Mr. Corzs tells us 
that in Ceylon, on coffee estates ‘‘ where Melolon- 
thini larve at one time proved very troublesome, 
the only method of treatment that seemed to have 
been at all successful was digging out the grubs by 
-hand.”’ Speaking of the efforts made to extirpate an 
allied insect from the vines in [urope, bisulphide 
of carbon is said to have been used with success. 
Miss EH. A. Ormerop’s TJext-Book of Agricultural 
Entomology, pp. 89, 89-93, will be found to give many 
useful hints regarding Cockchafers. Mr. SAaunprErs 
(‘Insects Injurtous to Krutts’) gives some valuable 
particulars regarding a species of Lachnosterna said 
to be injurious to the cherry, plum, and other 
such trees. During the day the beetle remains in 
repose, but at night becomes active, and, if numerous, 
rapidly defoliates the trees. They are best collected 
by placing a sheet below the bushes, during day 
time and then shaking when the beetles fall into the 
cloth, and may be collected in large numbers. He 
then adds that where the beetles are found aban- 
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dantly the grubs may be expected to remain for 
some years to come since the larve eat the roots 
during a protracted period of existence. The presence 
of this beetle even if it does not eat the tea leaves 
is a very dangerous prognostication of future injury, 


andit should, accordingly, be collected and destroyed 
as much as possible, 


2 (4) DIAPROMORPHA MELANOPUS, Lacord. 


Tue ORANGE BEETLE, sometimes called Prau’s BEETLE. 


REFERENCES.—Journ. Agri-Horti. Soc. Ind,, Vol. II. 
n.s. Proc., Nov. 17, 1869, page tx; Vol. 1V (n. s.) 
Proc., 19th Sept. 1872, x1; Feb. 27th, 1873. p. Viis 
April 24th, 1873, p. xxii; Vol. V., Proc., 27th 
Aug. 1874, p. xlvi.3; Vol. VI. Proc., 24th July 
1879, p. xxiv; (Samples from Moran), tdentified 
by F. Moore, Proc., 25th Sept. 1879, xxx; S. E. 
Peal, in Tea Cyclopedia, np. 35-36; Notes on Tea 
in Darjeeling, 52 : Bamber, Chem. and Agri. Tea, 
p. 242; Indian Mus Notes, Vol. I., 106; II., 154; 
Cotes, Ins. and Mites on Tea Plant, p.7; The 


Planter, June 20th, 1896; Crole, Text-Book, 
D. 222. 
(Reg. No. 75, tube Nos. 62 and 272.) 


Hisrory.—It would appear that Mr. BE. L. 
Enear, of Cossipore Tea Estate, Cachar, was the 
first to draw attention to this beetle. He then wrote, 
that it had only appeared this year (1869) in any 
numbers. Wenext hear of it in 1872 from Moran in 
Sibsagar District, Assam. Both samples were sent 
through the Secretary, Agri-Horticultural Society of 
India, to Mr. F. Moorr, who identified them as being 
Dia promorpha melanopus. Mr. Peausent samples of it 
to Mr. Woop Mason along with such notes and coloured 
drawings that Mr, Woop-Mason undertook to write for 
the Agri-Horticultural Society an account of the 
insect, which promises, apparently, he never fulfilled, 
as I have failed to trace a paper by him. Mr. Pear 
himself, however, contributed some interesting par- 
ticulars in the form of an article on Tea Pests that 
will be found in the Tea Cyclopedia. The subse- 
quent historic facts are soon told. It was reported 
from Darjeeling by many writers, and Mr. Corzs 
says, ‘The species is a common one in India.” 

Descriprion.—A small orange-coloured beetle 
with the hard pitted wing-cases; head slightly darker 
coloured than the body; belly pale coloured, Size 
about gth inch in length. 

Deprepations.—This very troublesome little 
beetle is one of those examples of an insect having left 
its own natural food and taken to the tea. Its life his- 
tory does not appear to have been traced out, but Mr, 
Corss says, “From what is known of other species 
of the same family, it may be expected that the eggs 
are laid upon the leaves, that the larve are active 
little creatures which feed upon the foliage, eventu- 
ally transforming, in some sheltered corner, into 
statioaary pups from which the beetles ultimately 
emerge. These points, however,” he adds, “ require 
corroboration. ’’ 

Mr. W. J. Fierr sent me, from Salonah, Nowgong, 
samples of this beetle on the 27th June 1897, which 
he collected onthe 17th April, but had observed the 
beetle subsequently up to date of his letter. The 
winged insect was collected by me at Nigiriting on 
the 1st of May, andin the Sibsagar District some 
weeks earlier. I had a large supply sent me from 
Sonada, Darjeeling, in June 1897. The first two 
letters announcing the discovery of this pest make no 
mention of the date of appearance of the beetle, but 
these letters were published,—the one on the ‘17th 
Noxembst 1869, the other on the 19th September 

It is curious that no writer makes mention definitely 
of the date of appearance and disappearance of this 
pest. The above facts have been mentioned to show all 
that is known on these points. It may, therefore, be pre- 
sumed that its period of depredation extends, say, from 
the beginning of April to abou! the end of August. One 
point there seems to be no doubt about. The insect 
does not lay its eggs on the tea, nor do the larva feed 
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oatea. Itis only the mature beetle so far that has 
been seen on tea. I questioned the late Mr. S. HE. 
PeAL on this point caretully, and he assured me that it 
certainly did not breed on tea, but, in his opinion, lived 
its early life on wlw grass (Imperata arundinace4). 

Regarding the manner of its depredations there can 
be no doubt. Mr, Enaar, its original discoverer, says, 
“These insects scrape the green stem below the 
Pekoe or Pekoe-Souchong leat, sometimes below the 
souchong leaf if the flush is quick grown, and 
the stem soft. They scrape or eat a place on 
it from half an inch to one and a quarter inch ia 
length and from just touching it to three-fourths 
through. According to the depth they go, so soon do 
the twoor three leaves above tumble over and wither. 
Should they multiply, they will be very destructive to 
new flushes.” The Assistant Manager of Moran 
Company, Assam, in his letter even goes more fully 
into the subject. He says ‘So serions is it that I 
estimate a loss of at least a maund of tea from this 
flush alone, which I am now plucking, and the loss on 
the entire year must be very serious.” *‘ ihe insect 
eats or gnaws only a small portion of the stem of the 
young shoot, which, whenever the sun touches it 
‘withers, droops, and in about a day falls off and then 
the shoot looks just as if it had been plucked; so that 
to discover the entire depredations of this little pest, 
the bushes have to be examined once or twice every 
day.” Mzr.S. HE. Peau’s original account of this pest 
is als» worthy of being quoted, since it throws some 
additional light on the methods of procedure adopted 
by this insect. ‘ Naturally,” he says, ‘‘it is a grass, 
eater, and may be found in considerable numbers 
where larger grasses abound in the open. It has a 
habit of alighting on the tips and flies rather slowly, 
resting under the curved-over tips of the wlw grass. 
These insects are at times found in threes or fours, 
and rest there in the little shade afforded. In attack- 
ing tea, they generally eat away portions of the green 
stem of the shoot that is just fit to pluck; the shoot 
falls over, withers, dies, and turns black and dry. If 
this beetle is at all common, considerable damage is 
done, and a garden or patch of tea presents a brown, 
withered appearance. As the portion eaten out of each 
stem is not large, asingle beetle may ruin half a 
dozen shoots as one morning’s work.” 

The author of Notes on Tea in Darjeeling says, 
‘‘This is a small reddish yellow insect, which always 
runs up if cow-dung has been put down, and sometimes 
on new extensions, probably from the same cause. 
This beetle seems to attack heavy pruning or young 
tea more than pieces. It bites the shoot low down, 
and the shoot then withers and rots away. If there 
is sun-grass near the tea, the beetle goes to the grass, 
instead of the tea.” ; 


Mr. Bamerr did not evidently give much attention 
to this pest as he devotes only some two lines to it and 
says, ‘“‘at present the damage done has been small.” 
Mr. Cores (Insects and Mites, etc.) gives no particu- 
lars as to its depredations, but refers to the Jndian 
Museum Notes, Vol. I., p. 106, where it is stated that 
specimens had been received from Mr. 8. EH. Puan 
in 1885. A Darjeeling correspondent in Zhe Planter 
says, ‘“‘Olten when reading articles on tea blights I 
have’ been surprised never to have seen the ‘Orange 
beetle’ mentioned.” “Ihave often seen a dozen or 
more of these beetles on one bush, and every bud 
lying over dry and making the bush look almost as 
though withering up at first sight, Another pecu- 
liarity about them is, that they only seem to go for 
the Assam jats, and are scarcely ever seen on a China 
bush, evidently preferring the more succulent shoot of 
the Assam bush to the Jess juicy one of the China.” 

The fact of this insect showing a decided preference 
for the Assam tea is a point of considevable interest. 
his I had recorded in my diary and found, when in 
Ascain, that Mr. Peat and others had made the same 
observation. 

Remepy.—In consequence of our ignorance of 
the early history of this insect, only the one cure is 
open for consideration, namely, to collect and destroy 
the beetle. This Mr. F, Moore rceommended over 20 
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years ago, and nothing further has been brought to 
light. Mr. PeAL was of opinion that far from ulu 
grass being a protection (as suggested by the author 
of Notes on Vea in Darjeeling) it is the chief cause of 
the mischief. While walking through one of the 
Moran Company’s gardens Mr. Peau stripped the 
long blades of uwlw grass through his hand and de- 
monstrated to me thereby the day habit of the insect. 
But while Mr. Pxan speaks of the insect accomplish- 
ing its ravages in the morning, I found the insect in 
the Golaghat Sub-Division most active late in the 
afternoon. It is thus probable that it feeds both in 
the morning and in the afternoon. 

A planter whose letter originally appeared in the 
Tea Gazette, says, ‘I have had thousards of bushes 
damaged by this insect, and find it pays ‘hand over 
fist’? t» give coolies so much for catching the little 
pests, say a pice for fifty. By so doingI have suc- 
ceeded in destroying as many as 20,000 in the day.” 
Mr. PrEAL says, “eight or ten well-made butterfly 
nets, depth, say 18 inches, and diameter of mouth 
1 foot, ring or hook of stout brass wire, bent, soldered 
and inserted in 4 feet nigh bamboo handles. These 
in the hands of as many smart boys will bring down 
the numbers very rapidly. If at dll plentiful, a boy 
can easily ‘bag’ 300 beetles per hour, and where not 
much of a pest, I have taken several times myself at 
the rate of 250 per hour. A few days of this and the 
nuisance will abate very perceptibly.” 

LapyBirps BrEerLe MisfakeN FOR THE ORANGE 
BerrLe.—I desire. in passing to warn those, 
unfamiliar with the appearance of the Orange Beetle, 
not to be too hasty in coming to the conclusion that 
any small orange-coloured or red beetle, found on tea, 
is the pest here dealt with, or ‘at all events has no 
business’ on the tea and had, therefore, better be 
removed, While visiting a garden in the Sibsagar 
District, the manager informed me that some lady- 
birds that I had canght and was examining were 
PEAu’s Beetle. I assured him he was mistaken, 
and that the ladybird was one of the planter’s best 
friends. It was no good my protesting that he was 
mistaken, for ‘‘some years ago they had caught that 
very insect by the thousands daily.” Of course this 
was a case of mistaken identity. The insect to 
which he alluded, as having been collected, t found 
subsequently was the orang> beetle right enough. 
The ladybird beetle is almost circular in ontline and 
of a bright red c¢ lour with a few spots on its wing- 
cases. The orange beetle is a narrow elongated 
insect with a somewhat large and curiously trun- 
cated head, as if cut off abiuptly. The wing-cases 
are of one uniform orange yellow colour throughout 
and seemas if some one had dabbed them all over 
with the poiut of a needle—the surface of the wing- 
case being pitted. The wing-cases of the ladybird 
are perfectly smooth and polished. 

The larve and even the mature insect of the 
ladybird beetle are carnivorous and feed for the most 
part on the black aphis (Ceylonia thececola), and I 
believe also on the larve of the mosquito and green-fly. 
I have watched them repeatedly devouring the black 
aphis, and been surprised that colonies of these 
curious aphides were not alarmed by the appearance 
among them of so formidable an enemy. They seem 
undisturbed and await their turn of destruction per- 
fectly unconcerned. 

The ladybird does not injure the tea in any way 
and should most certainly be encouraged, on no 
account destroyed, through the mistaken notion of 
its being the orange beetle. 


3. (A.) ASTYCUS CHRYS°CHLORUS, Ted. 


THe GREEN BEETLE. 

ReEFERENCES.—Indian Museum Notes, Vol. I11., 99, 

126; Cotes, Ins. and Mites, etc., 8. 

History.—I have given this insect the name 
for Green Beetle as a simple and characteristic des- 
cription Mr. Cotes tells us that it ‘“‘ was sent to the 
Indian Museum in April 1892 from a tea gardenin 
Cachar, where it was supposed to have been the cause 
of some injury to the bushes. It was said to strip 
the young leaves off the tea shoots.” 
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Rsmepy.—Nothing further can be said than has 
already been mentioned in connection with the or- 
ange beetle. The insect should be collected and 
destroyed whenever seen. As with all others so with 
this species, it may be said, that the sooner the pest 
is attackea the better. lt is, however, unfortunate 
that we have to confess ignorance of the actual life 
history of this beetle. 

4. (C) ASTYCUS LATERALIS, Fabr, 
(Reg. No. 102, tube No. 131.) 


History.—Messrs. BALMER Lawrit & Co., on the 
3rd of June 1897, were good enough to forward to me a 
few beetles that had been sent to them from the mana- 
ger of the Hukanpukri Division of the Jokai Com- 
pany’s estates. Mr. H. Ramspen in forwarding the 
specimens reported that they had been found on 
one-year-old plants. They had come during the 
night in thousands and simply stripped the bushes. 
Fortunately they were easy tocatch. My reply iden- 
tified the insect as aspecies of Astycus. Subsequently, 
however, on re-examining the specimens, I came to 
the conclusion that it might possibly be a species 
already identified by entomolcgists. I accordingly 
sent the samples to Dr. ANDERSON, of the Indian 
Museum, and he was good enough to inform me that 
the name of the insect was as above (A latesralvs). 
It isa much smaller beetle than A chrysochlorus is of 
a dark brownish black ground colour, with a distinctly 
green metallic tinge. The chief difference to the 
non-professional eye may be said to be that A. 
Chrysochlorus is about ~ of an inch in length 
and is of a bright pale green colour, while 4A. 
lateralis is about half an inch long and of a dull 
metallic green. 

Remepy.—There is nothing further to remark 
on this point than has already been said regard- 
ing A. chrysochlorus. 

5. (CJ) ASTYCUS? sp. nov. 
(Reg. No. 101, tube No. 72.) 


History.—A black beetle with a metallic green tint, 
isnot uncommon in Assam asatea pest. At first I 
took this to be A. chrysochlorus, but, on comparing at 
the Museum my specimens with the beetle from 
Cachar, I agreed with Mr. Bartow that it must be 
regarded as a distinct and possibly an undescribed 
species. In point of size it is intermediate between 
A. lateralus and A. chrysochlorus, but in colour is more 
like the former than the latter. 

I was shown specimens at Amguri, by Mr. Bucx- 
mNGHAM, which he had collected some time prior to 
the date of my visit. The insect had not appeared 
very severe but was known all over the Sibsagar 
District. Itcame one year, gave considerable cause 
for anxiety, and then disappeared for a number of 
years, perhaps to re-appear when least expected. 

Depreparions.—At Dirpai, North Lakhimpur, on 
the 8th July, I found a colony of this beetle doing 
much damage to some 10 to 12 bushes all near each 
other in one portion of the garden. The beetle com- 
mences on the margin of the leaf and eats downwards 
towards the midrib. When about half way down it 
commences on a new place, so that great ugly holes 
are cut out of the leaf. 

Remepy.—Same as for the other beetles dealt with 
under this genus. 


6. (B) XYLEBORUS FORNICATUS, Hichhof. 
Woov-Borine BEETLE. 


ReFERENCE.—IJndian Musewm Notes, Vol. IV., p. 57 
Plate V., Fig. 2. 

History.—This curious little beetle has been found 
in Ceylon to riddle the tea stems. Specimens were 
sent to the Indian Museum on the 20th January, 1897, 
by Mr. E. B. Green, and were forwarded to Mr. W. 
F, H. Buanprorp, who identified the pest as the beetle 
above named. ; 

Drprepations.—Mr. G. Atston, Superintendent of 
Craighead, Nawalapitiya, who first drew Mr. Gremn’s 
attention to thisnew tea pest, wrote that it appears 
mostly in patches. ‘ Most of the trees show no out: 
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ward sign of the pest, except when almost} every 
branch is attacked, when they turn rather yellow and 
stop fiushing. Young trees about two years old, before 
they are topped, often snap off at the spot where the 
borers have made holes for their entrunce or exit. 
Strong vigorous trees in good soil seem to be very 
little affected by it, and threw out good red wood 
even from badly bored stems, Oa the other hand. 
poor plants on ridges or poor soil seem to naturally 
feel the effect of it quickly, though in no case have L 
seen a tree killed by it. Isolated branches die off, 
but new branches come out in their place. As arule, 
you can only tell an attack tree (except in the cise of 
poung plants, when the stems snap off) on pruning it, 
when the heles in the wood are very apparent. It 
(the beetle) does not attack the cut surface after 
pruning, but makes its entrance through the back. In 
the case of young red wood it very generally goes 
straight down the pith; in older brances, I have often 
seen the wood riddled as if a charge of snipe-spot had 
been fired into it, with only one or two minute holes 
in the bark for exit or entrance. And yetin the case 
vigorous trees they seem to thrive notwithstanding. 
Since 1893 the pest has spread very much and become 
more general, though I cannot say that I see much 
difference in the fields that were attacked then.” 
The plate quoted above is an excellent one but if 
the reader possess a copy of Miss Ormrrop’s useful 
little Vext-Book of Agricultural Entomology he will find 
(p. 100) an illustration of the very closely allied 
species X. despa’ which shows the ravages of the 
European species on the plum. 


Remepy.—It would be dangerous to suppose that 
because strong, healthy, well-nourished bushes seem 
little affected by this pest that there is no occasion 
to take steps to secure its eradication. Should it 
appear inthe Indian tea areas, every effort should be 
at once made to stamp it out. Improve the vigour of 
the plant by manuring, deep drainage and other 
means. Lop off and burn all affected parts. If found 
in a small compact area I personally should, however, 
prefer to fire the plot. In my experience this is by 
far the most effectual remedy with all diseases that 
occur over fixed and limited areas, more especially if- 
the diseaae is recognised and the firing can be accom- 
plished early in Spring. All over the plot dry straw 
should be placed within and through the bushes so as 
to secure rapid combustion. The embers should be 
at once cleared away from the bark of the main stem. 
After the fire has burned out, the bushes should then 
be pruned and all charred portions removed. The 
Spring shoots may be delayed a few weeks, but in 
exceptional cases only will the bushes be killed, unless 
the firing be done late in the season. 


LII.—Other Beetles Reported as attacking the Tea 
7. CURCULIO TANYMECUS. 


In the Journal Agri.-Horticultural Society of India 
Vol. Vi. n.s. Proc., 24th July 1879, mention is made 
of a beetle sent to the Society by Messrs. W1iLutAm- 
son, Mason & Co., ‘‘as doing much mischief to the 
tea bushes in the Munguldye Company’s plantations.” 
The specimens were forwarded to Mr. A. Grorr 
and ultimately submitted to Mr. F. Moorz. The 
reply appears in the Proc., of the 18th December, 
1879. ‘‘The green beetle sent to you by the 
Munguldye Company is a Curculio allied, as. Moore 
thinks, to O.tanymecus, but these beetles ordinarily 
bore into the stem and branches of plants and do 
not meddle with their leaves.’ I am unable to 
trace the name C.tanymécus. There is a genus of 
beetles known as TYanymecus but Gemninger and 
flarold make no mention under Curculio of a species 
C. tanymecus. 


It is somewhat significant that the pest alluded 
to, in above correspondence, should apparently have 
disappeared while two species of Astycus (that are by 
no means remote from Curculio) should have taken its 
place as leaf-defoliators in Assam. 


8. Two other as species of beetle have been sent to ma 
by Mr, Finer, injurious to tea, viz., Criocris tmpressq 
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and Odies bipunctata, 1 have obtained no particulars 
regarding these beetles, and mention them purely in 
order to suggest further enquiry. 

9 Grabs of Lepdiota and of Copris ~have been 
mentioned above (p. 184) as having been sent from 
a tea garden, but in addition I have before me now 
a third grub, viz., that of a Iongicorn beetle 
(Reg. No. 103) which has been reported as doing much 
injury to the tea. The lLongicorn (CuramsBycip) 
beetles are mostly dangerous wood-borers. 


————— 


A TREATISH ON THA.” 


A scientific dissertation on what tea-planters 
vulgarly call tea-bugs does not promise to be of 
absorbing interest. For a momenta flutter of hope 
is raised when the savant opens with an allusion 
to his explorations in the not un-mapped district of 
Kangra, and we congratulate ourselves he is about 
to invest it with some of the fascination that tem- 
porarily hangs over, say Klondyke. But from Kangra 
to Klondyke is a far ery, and the prospect] of ex- 
citing adventure is quickly dispelled when the reader 
dips into the leaves of Mr. Watt's volume on 7'ea 
Pests and Blights, vainly seeking the cheerful powers 
of description that enlivened Fortunes books about 
China and its tea districts, and discovering only 
a tome fall of peculiarly dry facts. The book will 
with difficulty interest tea-planters. a body of men 
who, as all the world knows, invariably fall asleep 
over their Pioneer after dinner, and are not to be 
appealed to by any form of literature excepting 
tea broker’s disyaraging reports and valuations on 
their samples, and, occasionally, perhaps a printed 
news letter from their own district that pokes fun 
at their daily life and habits. 

And yet, notwithstanding, the entire absence of 
light and sweetness in its pages, Mr. Watt has 
written a book that deserves much commendation 
and will repay intelligent study. Tea holds the 
fifth place of precedence in the roll of Indian 
exports, and any work that helps. the industry to 
understand itself better is deserving of cordial re- 
cognition. The literature of tea, both ephemeral 
and in volume form is sadly flaccid stuff. Since the 
Indian Tea Gazctte—a periodical which did a vast 
deal of good, and diffused an immense amount of 
valuable practical information in its day—expired 
from lack of support from those it tried so hard 
to serve, the tea industry has not been adequately 
vepresented by any journal worthy of the name. As 
for Gold Medal Essays and fugitive works on tea 
planting, which our forefathers were guided by a 
quarter ofa century ago, they have long and rightly 
been consigned to the limbo of the obsolete. 

If we have a fault to hint at in Mr. Watt’s 
book it is that it is too scientific for our taste, 
and that he is a little apt to cavalierly pooh-pooh 
practice when he is laying down theory. This mere 
especially in the first portion of the volume, which is 
devoted to the treatment and cultivation of the tea 
plant, and interests us far more than the too technical 
second part, with its staggering array of scientific 
Latin names in blocktype. Why cannot surgeons and 
scientists drop Latin ? Fancy any sensible man calling 
ajanwar an Aspidiotus Cyanophylli when he can damn 
it off hand, succintly and suitably as a ‘‘scale-bug”’ ? 
Conceive a tea planter whose one aim in life is to 
pull off a five maund per acre crop and get an eight 
anna average for it, seeking inspiration in three 
hundred dragging pages plentifully be sprinkled with 
scientific designations similar tothe above. It is we 
presume for his exclusive benefit that the book is 
published by what he has recently apostrophised as “a 
kind and powerful Government,’”’ If so we hear it is 
not “popular” enough for its purpose, There is too 
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much of the economic study in it: it is too prolix 
to be perspicuous; and as a practical wade mecum it 
wants more one-syllable words. 

On the other hand we willingly admit that Mr. Watt 
has written a learned and exhaustive treatise on Tea 
Pests and Blights, as he whoruns may read. Those 
who suffer from these pests will do well to wrap a 
wet to tcwel round their heads (their own heads), and 
refer to Dr. Watt for information and advice. They 
shall leara in his book all about mosquito, green fiy, 
red-spider, aphs (a single individual of which can, if 
unchecked, be the ancestor—Mr. Watt informs us— 
of 10,900,000,00),000,030 of its own species in three 
month’s time, the unprincipled monster!) and several 
other protoplastic orgauisms some of which might come, 
perhaps, as not an unmixed curse to planters behind- 
hand in their outturn, who, peradventure would on 
Occasions welcome their occurrence with the enthusi- 
asm thzy accord to the three beneyolent hailstones, 
which timely constitute a storm and an excuse for 
raducing estimates by twenty thousand pounds. Certes 
there are some pests and blights described by Mr. 
Watt in very minute detail whose life history, however 
much it enthrals the pedant, can have but nominal 
interest for the planter, notwithstanding the portentous 
hints of possible calamity that Mr. Watt lets drop 
anent somes of them in language solemn enough for 
the bubonic plague. 

Take the cantion to Kangra for instance. It is a 
district which ‘‘ may be said two have two pests of any 
consequence. Neither should be viewed lightly, since 
it is possibly an accident, more than anything else, that 
they have not yet assumed gigantic proportions.” 
These two pests are a scale-bug and a Dn ccabag tir 
and we venture to assert that during the last forty 
years they have not lessened the Kangra aggregate 
tea crop of say, 60,000,000 by six thousand, we had 
almost witten six hundred, pounds of tea. Forty years 
of consecutive ‘‘accident’’ should set Kangra planters 
fairly at their ease in regard to Aspidiouts Thee and 
Amatissa Consorta. 

Apropos of Kangra t2a pests we may mention an in- 
cident about the red spider and its occurrence in the 
Valley which may be new to Mr. Watt. Referring to 
the necessity of studying the habits of this pest more 
closely, he writes, ‘‘Hixperiments should be performed 
in every district. Why should we, for example, be 
unable to say where the red spider hibernates? ” 
Taking this as a test it may be observed that about 
fourteen years ago the red spider was introduced into 
Kangra Valley by a planter who imported some high 
at tea seed from Assam. A few months after the 
seed arrived a ten acre plot of tea in his garden 
developed red spider inits acntest form, and absolutely 
stopped flushing in mid-season. That planter’s feelings 
were quite too harrowing to describe, He believed he 
had not only ruined himself; but his innocent neigh- 
hours by introducing the veritable tea plague into the 
district. He saw himself handed down to the after 
ages as the villain who killed the Kangra tea industry. 
His courage failed him to confess his crime. He 
kept mum. Never a word said he. He lived in guilty 
but silent dread, hypocritically pretending to enjoy 
his pegs, awhile he hugged his horrible secret in his 
breast. The winter came. The red spider hibernated. 
Where? Presumably on the Better Land—the land 
from which there is no return, for it certainly never 
appeared again in his garden. To this hour no one 
but that planter knows that fourteen years ago ten 
acres of tea were for a single season red spider 
stricken in Kangra Valley, and that happily the pest 
failed to resurrect the following spring. Its explora- 
tion of Kangra involved it in the fate that awaits 
those who intend to explore Klondyke, And it isin 
the light of this illustration that we think Mr. Watt 
takes some of his pests and blights a little too seriously 
Ignorance and idlenesss are far more dangerous foes 
to successful tea planting and the shareholders of tea 
companies than all the plant microbes Mr. Watt warns 
us against. Withignorance Mr. Watt seeks te battle 
in his first nine chapters,in which he discusses the 
treatment and cultivation of the tea bush. His 
very pertinent remarks on the selection and impreve- 
ment of tea seed may be cordially commended tg 


» 
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Calcutta agents and merchants, who sell the expensive 
article, in the hope that their consciences may be 
pricked. The chapters on pruning and picking tea 
bushes are fullof theoretical wisdom, and will suggest 
practical experiments that may lead to valuable results. 
But it must always be born in mind that nature is 
over fond of sports and eccentricities. Hvery one 
who has daily and carefully made a study of the 
gradual development of a first flush on a pruned tea 
bush, will have been startled scores of times by seeing 
buds coming away from spots where theory and Mr. 
Watt’s diagrams ignore them. Incidentally we may 
say that we totally disagree with Mr. Watt’s dictum 
that a banji bush (i.e., one whose tea shoots have 
prematurely opened out and ceased growing) should 
not be plucked. He attributes banjx “to the want of 
energy in the entire plant,’ and prescribes rest. In 
our experience it is more often due to bad prun- 
ing, drought, wind, cold, and even excessive rain- 
fall without compensating sunshine, than to want 
of stamina in the bush. In such cases it is of 
absolute and vital importance to pluck banjz leaf; for 
it is an indisputable fact that an unplucked banjz 
bush will be sulking in idleness, when its picked 
neighbour alongside is in the full fig of a new flush. 
Similarly we do not agree with Dr. Watt that con- 
tinued cropping must necessarily exhaust and wear 
out abush. We know of plantations forty years old 
and more, that are yielding larger and better crops 
to-day thanever they did before. This is due to im- 
proved cultivation, and better, though more frequent 
plucking. The older the bush the larger the root, and 
itis root power that gives leaf. If due provision is 
made to obtain a healthy leaf-bearing surface, and 
sufficient stimulant allowed in the shape of high oul- 
tivation, we would infinitely rather own a plantation 
of sixty year old bushes, than one of six year old 
bushes. 

There are several other points we had marked for 
criticism from the practical point of view, but they 
are too technical to be treated with any chauce of in-~ 
teresting. But we may briefly state that although 
Mr. Watt considers ‘‘the presence of old wood in the 
stem (ofa tea bush) must be injurious to the planter’s 
aims and object,’ the practical planter, who seeke 
to turn out a good liquoring tea, knows for a certainty 
that to do so plenty, of old wood in the body of the bush 
is essential. And finally, we cannot agree with Dr. 
Watt thatthe saw tree (Allizzia Stipulata) is always 
beneficial to tea. In Kangra at this moment there 
are many patches of bushes growing under sau trees 
which in this season of drought have actually not flush- 
ed at all, whilst outside the limit of the malign in- 
fluence the surrounding plants have yielded their 
ordinary crop. A 

As a book of scientific research and _ theoretical 
teaching Mr. Watt’s work is quite the best at the 
disposal of the tea industry. Weshould be sorry not 
to see a copy on every planter’s book-shelfs: but we 
should be more sorry if the planter had not some 

"sound practical experience of his own, by the light 
‘of which to study it. 


a 
INDIAN THA FOR PERSIA, ARABIA, 
. TURKEY AND HGYPT, 


INTERESTING CORRESPONDENCE. 


Messrs. W. S. Cresswell & Co., the well-known Tea 
Brokers of 10, Hare Street, Calcutta, have sent us 
the following very interesting correspondence :— 

Dear Sir,—In December last, we wrote to the 
British Consuls in Persia, Arabia, Turkey and Egypt, 
to enquire into the state of the tea trade there, think- 
ing that the replies would be interesting to merchants 
and planters in this country. We enclose what replies 
we have received, which will show you that there is still 
room for furthering the consumption of Indian teas 
outside Europe, 42 per cent, of the teas soldin 
Oalcutta, are taken for ports outside Great Britain. 
Only 63 percent. of the Indian teas sold in Mincing 
Lane are taken for outside markets. With another 
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200,000 chests sold in Calcutta, the outside markets 
would develop considerably more than hitherto, 
and instead of only 42 per cent, being taken, 
the consumption would be nearer 60 per cent, 
and the London market greatly cased by the 


ary 1899. No. 13. 
To Messrs. W. S. Cresswenn & Co., 10. Hare Street, 
Calcutta. 

GentlEmnN.—I haye the honour to acknowledge 
receipt of your letter, dated the 5th December 1898, in 
which you make certain enquiries regarding the tea 
trade in this country. I enclose a memorandum, which 
contains the several questions in your letter under 
reply and the answers thereto. 

With reference te the remark in your letter that all 
teas soldin the Calcutta market are absolutely free 
from any impurities, itseems probable that the native 
merchants who buy the tea in Oalcutta or Bombay 
adulterate it before export so as to be able to lay it 
down in Bagdad at a low cost.—I have the honour 
to be, Gentlemen, Your most obedient servant (Sd.) 
P.J. Melvill, Major, Acting British Consul-General 
Bagdad. ‘ 

MEMORANDUM. 


Question.—Is it possible to find out how much tea 

passes through Turkish Arabia, and to what destina- 
tion and whether it be China or Indian or both? 
Answer.—It is impossible to obtain entirely reliable 
figures, butit may be said that the average quantity 
passing annually through the Bagdad Custom House 
during the past three or four years has been nearly 
5,000 cases of, say, 100 lb. each, say, 500,000 Ib. Some 80 
to 90 pex cent. of this tea goes to supply the markets 
of North-West Persia. The great bulk of the tea 
imported is Indian and is known in the trade as 
“Calcutta” tea; only a small quantity (perhaps 5 
per cent.) comes from China and Java. 
Question.—Do the people of Turkish Arabia drink 
much tea, if any, and what do they have to pay per. 
1b. for it? Answer.—The people of Turksh Arabia 
generally are not tea drinkers. This is clearly shown 
by the fact that, of an annual import of some 5,000 
cases, about 750 cases are sufficient tosupply the 
wants of Turkish Arabia, of which Bagdad is the 
emporium. The present wholesale price of the des- 
cription of ‘Calcutta’ tea most freely sold in Bagdad 
is about Grand Seigweur Piastres 114 per Constantin- 
ople oke (2°83lb.) equal at exchange of G. 8. Piastres 
115 per pound sterling on London to abont 8}. per 
lb. Question.—Could you procure a sample of tea 
selling in your city, also letting me know how it is 
packed, size of boxes, etce.? Answer.—A small sample 
of the ‘Calcutta ” tea selling about G. S. Piastres 
11+ is enclosed. 

The tea is usually packed in cases weighing 801b. to 
110lb. the net weight being marked on the case. The 
tea is enclosed in leaden wrappers in a wooden case 
with a covering of skins and gunny. It is sometimes 
also packed in a strong tin case with wooden boards 
at the ends, bound with two iron hoops, The tea in 
these cases is usually in bulk, but sometimes it is 
packed in 1b. tin boxes bearing a label with an attrac- 
tive design with usually the name of the native im- 
porter in Arabic or Persian. 

Question.—Do._ you think theré is room for further 
development in this particular trade? Answer.—The 
trade is at present worked very cheaply by native 
merchants having agents in India. It seems to be 
increasing, but there would appear to be no room for 
a sudden development in this particular trade. It 
is possible that, with the present low prices of Indian 
teas, #here may be a gradual change in the habits of 
the people of Turkish Arabia, that is, they may, 
after a time, come to drink more tea and less coffee. 
At the same time lower prices nearly always mean 
larger consumption, and, and if the trade in Calcutta 
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can put a tea on the Bagdad market at a less price 
the trade will probably expang. 
cheapness before quality. 
Question.—Is there any import tax on tea? Answer. 
On tea sold for consumption in Turkish Arabia the 
duty is8per cent ad valorem. If, however, it is sold 
for export direct into Persia, the duty is a transit one 
of 1 per cent. only. Inthe letter case, of couse, the 
price paid here by merchants buyiug from the im- 
Porters for the Persian market is proportionately less- 


tions, if selling for Persia, would be about piastres 105 


y, 1899. 
es Messrs. W. S. CREssw&Lh & Co. 10, Hare 
Srreet, Calcutta. ; } ; 

Sirs,—In reply to the queries contained in your 
letter of the Sth ultimo, T have to state as follows :— 

1. In 1897 about 168,5001b. of tea were insported 
at Smyrna, estimated value about £10,900, for local 
consumption. It was chiefly blended tea,v. e-, Ohina 
and Indian teas mixed. : 

9. Natives of this country do not drink much tea, 
“coffee being the beverage consumed instead, The 
demand for tea ts, however, inereasing every year. Price 
paid is from 2s. 6d. to 3s. (retail, per lb.) 

3, One solitary sample is not likely to prove of 
much use, but can be procured and sent if really 
desired and freight prepaid. pa 

The article sold here is packed in chests tin foil. 
of 56lb. or in tin boxes of kilo 1 kilo=2:20lb., and its 
fractions },tand 4. hese last are imported by the 
French Colonial Company. 

4. There is decidedly room for a further development 
in this trade. 5 

5. The import duty on tea is 8 percent. ad valorem. 

6. I think it would be unadvisable to attempt too 
large a business at first as the country is nota rich one, 
and, as stated above, the national taste is on the side of 
coffee, which is consumed in great quantities.—I re- 
main, Sir, Yaur obedient servant, (Sd.) H.A. 
CumBersarce, Consul. 

British Consulate, TRIPOLI, NortH A¥FRica; 
January, 1899. 

Dear Srr,—In reply to your enquiry, dated the 6th 
ultimo, addressed to Tripoli, Arabia, I beg to inform 
you that the import of tea averages between £4,000 
and £5,000 a year, the bulk of which is purchased here 
for export to the Soudan by the trade caravans proceed- 
ing south to Wadai, Kano, Sokoto, etc.. 


The qualities are as follows :— 


15th 


Son Mec ... 4 chests 03 10 at France 210 per kilo. 
Ditto 55 oe :-» 1 90 5 
Young Hycon... a ADIN ea 
Ditto Es 7. ese aCmes ep 


Small quantity of Indian tea in chests of 1 O 4 at, 


Is. 4d. to 2s. per Ib. (all sales at, 4 months date.) 

Packing.—Light wooden cases, lined with leadfoil, 
matting and canvas covering. The caravan trade being 
on the decline, I do not think there is room for further 
development. The local consumption issmall; the 
import duty is 8percent. ad valorem.— Yours faith- 
fully, (Sd.) Lf. S. Jaco, Consul General. 

Brirish CoNsvuLate, SALoNICA, TURKEY; 
: January, 1899. 
To Mussrs. W. S. Gresswstt, & Co., Calcutta. 

GENTLEMEN,—In reply to your letter of 5th Deeember 
last relative to the im ortation of tea in this province, 
I am instructed by Her Majesty’s Consul General to 
communicate to you the followinginformation supplied 
to him by a firm of merchants here. i 4h 

The importation of tea, mainly of Indian origin, 
amouts to 200 or 300 original cases in the season. The 
greater part of this is for consumption here and some 
for other parts of the province. 


16th 


put appears to be extending with fair rapidity. _ 
I send you separately four samples of the qualities 
known here, : sit 
Tea is always packed im the otiginal cases, 
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The import duty is 8 percent, as on all goods admit- 
ted into ‘'urkey, and the price is from 2s. sa. to 2s. 10d. 
per lb. according to quality. 

Should you wish for any further information I 
should recommend you to apply to the merchants 
referred to above, Messrs. Jenny and Vock, a Swiss 
ficm of Commission Agents occupying a good position 
here, who have expressed their willingness to enter 
into communication with you.—I am, Gentlemen, Your 
obedient servent, (Sd.) W. J. Hearucore, Consular 
ee H 

scUB; TURKEY IN Europe; 22nd January 5 
To W.T. Canter, Esa. no ES 

Dear Sia,—I received your letter of 7th December 
last (as also the one addressed to Monuastis, I being 
in charge of both districts), and I have made some in- 
quiries as to the consumption of tea here. 

_ The annual consumption in this Vilayet (Kossova) 
is about 1,500 okes (an oke is 2 1-5b.) 

Except for a small quantity of Russian tea, nearly 
all the tea consumed comes from Asia Mimor. It 
arrives at Constantinople or Salonica in cases of 50 
kilogrammes each. In those towns it is repacked in 
tins of 1 oke, 3 oke and 4 oke sent to Uscnub. 

_ The price at Constantinople or Salonica of the tea 
in general consumption here is 30 piastres the oke (110 
piastres—fst, 1) and it sold here at 50 piastres the oke. 

The Russian tea is sold in packets of 100 grammes at 
5piastres the packet. 

Tshould say that probably the tea’ consumed here 
and said to be from Asia Minor is the same as you 
speak of as sold to Persian Gulf or Trebizonde 
merchants. 
: Hoping gba fhe inforsiaien may be of use to you.-- 

am, Sir, Yours faithfall Sd.) Cuartes S. ‘i 
HM. Vice-Consul. Te ABA Prdepeiaen- 
H.B.M. Vice-ConsuLats, VAN, ToURKEY-IN-AsIA ; 22nd 

January, 1899. ‘ 

Sir,—In reply to your letter of inquiry regarding 
the sale of tea in province, I beg to inform you that 
all tea imported here comes from Constantinople mer- 
chants. 

It is said that these merchants import in large cages 
from India, but the tea is remixed and packed at 
Constantinople before forwarding into the interior. 

It is packed in small fancy tin boxes contain'ng 
from 25 dirhems to 3 okes each box, 400 (dirhems= 
1 oke=2%1b.) 

One of the small boxes is forwarded as a sample. 
Inferior teas are insmall canisters 4 to6 inches high. 
Occasionally rectangular tin boxes 13 by 9 by 10 inches 
are used. 

It must be remembered that all goods to this 
provincemust come by pack transport chiefly from 
Trebizonde, sometimes from Alexandria. It might be 
possible, however, to open a more direct trade with Yan 
through Bagdad and Mosul; the caravan distance 
from Bagdad and Constantinople is about the same. 

Since ten years ago people, both rich and poor have 
begun to drink more tea, and tntil three yearsago the 
trade was increasing. The disturbances three years 
ago have much impoverished the country and there is 
no money to buy much besides bread and the absolute 
necessaries of life. This year there are fears of a 
partial famine. The import last year to Van was 
3,000 okes or 8,250 lb. 

The present political situation is by no means clear, 
and there is no room atpresent for any further develop- 
ment of the trade. 

The import duties are all paid in Constantinople. 
There are none here. : 

There are three kinds of tea imported here.— 


0 oe paistres an oke «» 6 shillings a Ib- 
” eco 


3 ” 
(3) 20 ” seems al Speibae oa 


Samples of each are enclosed in the sample box. 

As far as I can judge, all these have bat a very 
remote connection with the actual tea plant. 

‘lea is not usually sold by the oke, but in the 
fancy boxes such as the one I send, which, filled with 
the second quality, is sold for 12 piastres or 2s. 6d. 

A canister 23 feet diameter and 3% feet high full 
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of the worst quality is sold for 3} piastres or 8{d. 

A canister 4 feet high and diameter of second 
quality is sold for 5 piastres or ls. 4d. 

Tf the condition of the country should improve J 
should think there would be a good demand for tea here. 

The bagdad, Mosul-Van route would be the best, 
as the middlemen in Constantinople would be saved. 

A central agency at Bagdad with sub-agents at 
Mosul, Bitlis-Van and Diarbekr ought to doa good 
trade in cheap tea of a good quality. 

The people are not at all satisfied with the stuf’ represen- 
ted wn the present samples—I am, Yours, faithfully, 
(Sd) F. R, MaunsExz, Capt. f.A., H.BM., Vice- Consul. 


Bereut, TurKey, 25th January, 1899. 

Sir,—I am directed by H.B.M’s Consul-General 
to reply to your questions regarding tea in your 
letter of the 7th ultimo. 

6,000 okes—15,000 chests tea passes annually through 
Beiruit. Destination—Beirut, Damascus, Jaffna, and 
Jerusalem receive an equal quantity. 

Tea is not a national beverage, foreign residents 
consume the most. The quantity imported is drunk. 

Indian teas, price 7d. to 9d per lb. China teas, 
4 +o 7 per 3ib. packets. China teas packed in 10 
or 20lb, chests. Indian teas in 20 to 80lb. chests. 
The import duty is 8 per cent ad valorem. 

There is little chance of developing the Trade—I 
remain, Yours very faithfully, (Sd.) J. HE. Crow. 
British ConsunATE, ANGora, Turkey, 27th January 

1899. 


Dear Sir,—The following few particulars which 
in accordance with the request contained in your 
letter of the 5th ultimo, I have obtained respecting 
the consumption, etc., of tea in the town of Angora 
and immediate district are, I trust, what you require, 
I should, however, state by way of preliminary that 
as no official statistics whatever are procurable, the 
estimate given of the amount consumed must be 
regarded as at best approximate only. 

The answers to your questions are as follows :— 

1. No tea passes through the province of Angora, 
such as is imported being used in the district itself. 
The tea, I am informed, is of Chinese origin and 
comes through Russia to Constantinople, from which 
town it imported here by rail directly. 

2. The annual consumption of tea in Angora and 
district is estimated to amount to 2,500 okes (the oke 
being taken at 32lb.) of a value of some £500, which 
would give an average price of 4s. an oke or about 
1s. 5d. per Ib. , 

As you will see by the above figures, Angora can 
hardly be said to contain a tea-drinking population. 
Nevertheless I am told that during the last three or 
four years there have been signs that the article has 
been gradually gaining ground, and that the familres 
who formerly drank nothing but coffee are now replacing 
it by tea. The same, though to a less degree, may 
be said of the Turkish peasants among whom the 
custom has been introduced by immigrant Circassians 
from the Caucasus. 


3. I enclose four samples of the tea sold at Angora 
with price per oke of 23lb. attached, and I would 
ask you to note that the sale of the quality marked 
No. 3 at 3s..6d per oke, or about 1s. 3d. per lb., 
amounts to 90 per cent. of the total consumption. 

As to the method of packing, etc., I am informed 

that the tea is forwarded to the export houses at 
Constantinople in wooden chests contain from thirty 
to thirty-five okes (82-85lb.) each. From Constanti- 


_ nople it is sent to the dealers here either in these 


same boxes or in tins containing from #lb..to 6lb. 


- each, according as the order may have been, whole- 


sale or retail. I enclose mark on the chests which 
contain quality No. 3 at 3s. 6d. per oke. I may 
add that the wholesale buyers at Angora are 
allowed 91 days for payment by Constantinople firms, 
the Turkish lira, moreover, being accepted at 112 
piastres, whereas it is taken in the market at only 
108 piastres. 

3. The import duty on goods entering the Ottaman 
Empire is 8 per cent, ad valorem. Thereis nooctroi 
at Angora. 
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4. With regard to your question whether there is 
room for further development in this particular trade 
I can only say that while. as already stated, there has 
been an increase during the past few years in the 
consumption of tea, this increase has only been very 
gradual and is likely to continue to be such for some 
time. Inother words, British teas itintroduced would 
have to compete with the Chinese article for a share 
of the rather modest annual consumption now existing 
and what chances of success they might have I can 
of course offer no opinion, as it would depend on the 
taste of the consumer. In any case I am informed 
that the article introduced should be of the same 
quality or a little superior to the sample which I 
have numbered 3 and of a slightly lower price, say 
1s. 1d. per lb. aha 

As regards method of doing business, I do not see 
how the present system, vwz., of obtaining the article 
through the large import houses of Constantinople 
could be changed, for even if a dealer hore were to 
attempt to enter into direct relations with, say, an 
Indian firm, he would have to employ a commission 
agent at Constantinople to clear the customs for him 
and forward the goods on. I can of course supply 
you with names of Angora grocers (there are no 
exclusive tea dealers) if desired, but it would appear 
to me that the: better course under present conditions 
would be to apply to some old established firm En- 
glish for preference, at Constantinople who would 
undertake to push the sale through agents here and 
who would be in a better position than I am to say 
what the chances of a sale might be. f 

I should add that the figures which I have given 
above only apply to Angora and immediate district 
There are two other centres and the province vile, 
Caesarea and Yazgat, at which the estimate annval 
consumption amounts to some £500, respectively. 

The port through which Caesarea obtains is tea 
is, I am told, Mersina in the Mediterranean ¢ that 
for Yuzgat Sumsoun on the Black Sea. If desired I 
will endeavour to obtain samples of the tess used 
at these two places with prices and particulars 
attached as in samples endorsed in pres n‘ letter. 

lam, dear Sir, Yours very faithfully, (\.d.) H. S 
SHIPLEY. Ee 
H.B.M. ConsunAtTE, Damascus, Turkey, 3C(8h Janu- 

ary, 1899, 

GENTLEMEN,—With reference to your letter of the 
7th ultimo asking me to give you information about 
the consumpticn of British-grown tea in this pro- 
vince I have to inform you that about 100 boxes 
of Indian tea are consumed yearly in Damascus and 
district, each box containing from 100lb. to 132lb. 
Of China tea the yearly consumption is so small 
that it is hardly worth mentioning, perhaps 2 or. 3 
boxes similar in size to those in which’ Indian 
tea is imported. 

The habit of tea drinking is wndoubtedly growing 
in this city and the few towns -which are comprised 
within the limits of the province, but as the greater 
part of it (the province) is inhabited by Bedouins 
Druses, Circassians, and other wild and semi-civilized 
races to the great majority of whom tea isa novelty 
as well as a luxury, its consumption is necessarily 
very restricted. 

Iam forwarding to you by this post four different 
samples of tea, being the kinds for which there is 


-most demand here, of which the prices (wholesale) 


range as you will see from 9d. to 1s. 14d. per pound. 
The wholesale price of China tea, on ae eeipennd 
ranges from 1s. to 4s: the pound. y 
As regards packing, Iam given to understand that 
the boxes, which, as stated above contain from 110 
to 182lb., are tin lined. : 
: The import duty on tea, as’ on all other articles 
imported into the Ottoman Empire, is 8 per cent. 
ad valorem. i 
The further development of the trade is’ not likely 
considering the rough and uncivilized character of 
the majority of the inhabitants, to be either rapid 
or extensive. On the other hand, it is undeniable 
that such consumption of tea as exists has made 
yery rapid strides im the towns of late years, 
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Moreover, thanks to British enterprise and capital, 
a Railway is now in the course of construction which 
will connect St. Jean d’ Arc, Haifaand Damascus, and 
so tap a considerable tract of country which no 
railway has hitherto reached, so that the demand for 
luxuries, such as tea so considered in this coantry, 
will undoubtedly increase in the future. On the other 
hand, it should be remembered that coffee, though 
dearer than tea is the beverage of the country, while 
the latter is not. And even those who are most 
accustomed to the drinking of tea only indulge in 
the habit during the winter or cold months all 
through the summer and the autumn they drink 
coffee as being, so it is held less heating. Never- 
theless the habit of tea drinking is certainly growing 
though chiefly confined at present to the towns, [ 
am, gentlemen, Yours faithfully, (Sd.) W. S. Ricwarp, 
H. M. Consul. 


CAESAREA, TuRKEY ; 31st January, 1889. 
Messrs. W- 8S. Cresswentt & Co., Calcutta. 


Dear Sirs,—I do desire to make a work on tea 
now I will give information on this work. 
In our province the merchants sell much tea by 
‘boxes or by pounds, but now usually by pounds. 
Our province people can pay for a pound, wz., four 
hundred drams, for a good one from fifteen to sixteen 
| piastress. 
\ In Turkey there isimport tax on tea, the merchan- 
\aise which come from foreign countries import tax 
fe 8 per cent. \ 
\ If you make trade with us I hope that other mer- 
ants cannot sell as us. I hope you give answer 
td my letter. There is nothing to read for this time. 
Yours truly, (Sd.) Y. ZAmpaxs1an Broruers. 
y address is this: 


Y. ZAMBAKJIAN Bros., (CAESAREA), KAstrt, 

; TorxKey, AsIA. 

JERUSALEM, Turkey, llth Hebruary, 1899. 
W. Cantar, Esq., Caucurra, India. 


Dear .'oa,—In reply to your letter of the 5th ultimo 
“I beg to state that the tea imported into Palestine 
is for the most part of an inferior quality, and is con- 
sumed by the Jewish population and Russian pilgrims. 
‘The consumption, however, of tea in this country is 
onthe increase, the natives having of late years taken 
to tea drinking, but as a rule they are indifferent to 
the quality. The price generally paid for the ordinary, 
kind is at the rate of ls. to ls. 3d. per pound retail 
sold in 4lb. packets and it is a blend of China and 
Indian tea (sample No. 1.) ‘ 4 
The Europeans and better class of the inhabitant, 
consume generally Ceylon tea or Orange Pekoe which 
are retailed at 1s. 6d., to 2s. 6d. per pound and is sold 
jn. bulk and in 1lb. packets (sample No. 2.) I forward 
samples by post.—I am, dear Sir, Yours faithfully, 
_ (Sd.) Joun Dickson. H.J. Consul. 


Kaarput, Turkey, 17th February, 1899. 
Messrs. W. S. CresswELL & Co., Calcutta. 


GENTLEMEN,—In reply to your note of the 7th 
December last asking for information respecting the 
tea trade in this province I beg to forward the follow- 
ing particulars :— 

The amount of tea used in the province during the 
year is about two thousand okes (the oke being nearly 
equal to 2%lb., distributed as follows :— 


Kharput and the neighbourhood - 700okes. 
Malatia district 50 ae -- 700 ,, 
Arabhia ss 50 oe 

' Egin toe 

Ag regards the country of origin of tea imported into 
thia province, I am informed that about 75 per cent. 
ia Chinese tea, the remaining 25 per cent. being Indian 

of better quality than the China tea and higher in price. 

The quality of the tea used is for the most part very 
inferior, only about 10 per cent. being fairly good. 

The import is obtained entirely from Constantinople, 
there being no direct trade with China or India, 
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At that port tea, like other imports from foreign 
countries, is subject to a duty of 8 per cent. and in addi- 
tion to this an interprovincial duty of one per cent, is 
levied on its introduction into this province. 

Owing to the defective condition of the means of 
communication in this part of the Empire the cost of 
rraueport is very heavy and trade is thus greatly ham- 
pered. 

Under these circumstances, and in view of the pover- 
ty-stricken condition of the province, there is but little 
hope of any great expansion of the trade taking place 


at an early date. 


The tea as it comes from Constantinople is packed in 
Sor pnreyy small tins holding only a few pounds 
each. 

Prices vary twenty-eight piastres (4s. 8d.) the oke 
to fifty piastres (=8s 4d.)\—I am, Gentlemen, Your 
most obedient humble servant, (Sd.) I. Francis Jones. 
Her Masesry’s LeGATIoN, TEHERAN, Persia; 18th 
February 1899. 


Messrs. W. S. CressweLtt & Co., 10, HARE STREET. 
Calcutta. 


Smr,—I have received yourletter of the 2nd December 
1898 regarding the prospect of the tea trade in Persia. 

I am making enquiries at the various trade centres, 
and willinform you of the results. Owing to the ex- 
treme slowness of communication in this country, I fear 
it will be some months before I can send yon full infor- 
mation; but you shall have it as soon as possible. The 
import tax on teais 5 per cent ad valorem.—tI am, Sir, 
Yoar obedient servant. (Sd.) H. M. Dukanp. 
BritisH VIcE-ConsuLATE, MoHAMMERAH, Persia; 24th 
February 1899. 

Sir,—In reply to your letter of 2nd December re- 
garding the tea trade in this province, ] have the 
honoar to inform you that theimport of tea is tnereasing 
and is likely to increase. 

The tea is Indian, Ceylon, China and Japan and is 
shipped by British steamer from Bombay. 

‘ The imports for the past three years were as fol- 
ows :— 


Landed at Reshipped ‘Transhipped 
Year. Mohammerah to Karun India to Karun 
Ports. 
Cwt. Cwt. Cwt. 
1896 1914 65 301 
1897 191 1334 240 
1898 3884 824 7974 


The second column should be deducted from first to 
show local consumption. 

The following varieties are sold in Mohammerah 
Bazar at retail price given. 


[EHzchange, Krans 35=Rs. 10.] 


Java tea, 200 tins of about a pound, at Krans 150. 
Calcutta tea, Krans 10 per 6lb. 
Ceylon tea, Krans 11 per 61b. 
White China Tea (Pekoe), Krams 5 per lb. 
Khaldar (Java Pekoe), Krans 14 per 5lb. tin, or 
Krans 30 per 1b. tin. 

Indian and Ceylon is either loose or in packets 
packed in cases of 100lb and 200lb. Paper packets 


CALI 


-generally bear a label in Persian giving the name 


of some Persian trader either in India or here. 

Samples are enclosed of above. 

Import dues of tea if owned by Huropeans5 per cent 
ad valorem once and for all. 

Tea imported by Persians pay no customs at 
Mohammerah, but an octroi of Krs. 0:025 per Ib. 
package, with other charges including literature 
coming to about seven krans per cage. If re-shipped 
it pays customs on shipment and at other places in 
the interior. : 

Through native cargo pays customs at Shushter 
Krans 12°75 per mule load of 2 large or 4 small 
cases,} it is liable to further dues at other places 
beyond Shuster. 

The British India and the Bombay and the Persia 
Steam Navigation Companies issue through Bombay 
pee from Bombay to Nasri and Shyshter on the 

arun, 


Jury 1, 1899.} 


A mule road from Nasri (Ahuaz) to Ispahan is now 
being constructed and_ will probably lead to further 
trade with the interior by the Karun route.—I have the 
honour to be, Sir, Your most obedient servant (Sd.) 


W. McDonatn, H. B. M. Vice-Consul, Mohammerah., 


British CoNnsuuaTE, IspAHAN, PERSIA, 26th Feb- 
ruary 1899. 


Deak Srr,—Your letter of 2nd December to Her 
Majesty’s Representative, Yezd, has been forwarded 
to me heré, the Yezd district being in my charge, I, 
however, have no agent at Yezd, and am not in 
correspondence with anyone there to whom I can 
apply for the necessary information. 5 

Ido not believe that there is much chance of in- 
creasing the tea trade of the place, it is entirely in 
the hands Parsi merchants, who have there agencies 
in Bombay, who work it, you may be sure, for all 
that it is worth. 1 see by referring to my report 
of 1896 No. 1662, Circular report, that during the 
year 1895-96 the importation was 2,800,0001b. whereas 
in 1891-92 6,000,000 (six millions) was the figure. 
The closing of the Russian markets in the north 
was the cause of this great decrease. 

With regard to this market in 


1892-93 4,844 Boxes were imported. 


1894-95 4,479 do 
1896-97 3, LL7 do 
1897-98 6,314 do 


The major portion of this tea is Indian, about 
1-10 may be taken as China, thatis, the tea which 
finds most favour with the Ulima. Small consign- 
ment also come from Java from time to time. The 
supplies which come here are for the local market 
and the sourrounding districts. I cannot find that 
any goes north. There is not very much tea drunk 
the people are poor and cannot afford to expend 
much on what te them is luxury. 


Indian tea costs from Krans 32 to 40 per manshah, 

China tea do do 70 to 110 do 

Krans 3:50=one rupee, 52 krans=£1 and 12°60 
Jb.=manshah, se 

China tea is packed in big boxes, each containing 
4 small boxes weiging about 28 lb. t 
. Indian tea is packed in boxes lead foil, each con- 
taining about 100lb. I have seen it also in 1 lb. 
packages. This came from Kangra Valley. Also 1 
have seen it in wood boxes, each box containing four 
tins of 201b, of tea. These have come from Calcutta 

There isan import tax of 5 percent. on all tea 
brought in by Europeans. 

T do not think that there is room for any develop- 
ment of the trade. Enropean merchants here, who 
have connection with India, have tried the market 
and have not found it responsive. 

If I can give you any further information I shall be 
glad to do what is in my power. 

Tam, dear Sir, Yours faithfully, (Sd.) J. R. PREECE. 

Her Masesty ConsuLatE Erxzeroum, Turkey, 4th 
March 1899. 

Dear Srxs,—Tea can be sold bere for about £5,000 
to 6,000 stag. per yard in Erzeroum only. But as 
there is ground to sell also tea for the north of 
Persia, for this year tea will be consumed for £10,000. 

Either for our city or for Persia Indian teas are 

-used; but a little quantity of China white tea. 

The people of our province drink much tea, and from 
year to year the consumption is growing. 

Per this mail I send you ten samples of tea in fine 
packages to show you the qualities which are sold in 
our country. No cheap teas are wanted, especially for 

’ Russian buyers, for Tabrig, too. Only small quantity 
of better qualities is wanted for Erzeroum and for 
Tabrig, this at 10-102d. per lb. in Calcutta. Per the 
next mail I will send you samples of those nice 
teas, too. 

Note that all the teas for this country must be 
flowery (fair appearance.) Black teas are never 
wanted here. 

Tea is coming us per chest of 1001-10lb., but the 
qualities up to 6d. per half-chest of about 50lb., net. 
Chests must be strong, and wrapped by strong 
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Hessian cloth, and all round chest iron rings. 
Boxes of 10lb., 20lb., 30lb. net flowery are selling 
also in large quantity. 

By experience I know that there is room for further 
development in this particular trade. 

As for all goods the tax on t a is 8 per cent., 
which I pay at Trebiyonde. But if transit for Persia 
no tax to pay in Turkey. : 

All the teas shipped from Calcutta to Trebizonde 
are 90 per cent. for Erzeroum trade. But the Persian 
FUTH ship also for Trebizonde about 10,000 to 12,000 
chests, half-chests (from Calcutta) all for Tabriz (Per- 
sia, this year. Except FUTH the remainder are for our 
city. Trebizonde is not but a simple port for tea. 

I tested always that the weights of London are 
exceeding in lbs. For instance a chest of tea sent 
us from London for 1001lb. was weighing here 101-102 
lb. net, But Calcutta weights besides are not exceed- 
ing in their weights have represented a deficit of 
1-2lb. per each chest. 

Sugar bags—28 ~ 48—23lb. red or blue border— 
are selling in large quantity in this country. 

AsIndian teas are of British growth, I will try to 
sell teas hereafter on a large, scale, having already 
developed business in the north of Persia because 
Persians like very much Indian teas with long but 
nice leaves and flowery.—I remain, dear Sir, Yours 
faithfully, (Sd.) P. H. H. Massay, Lieutenant-Colonel, 

P. §.—Herewith list showing the prices of samples. 

I will point out to you that sometimes it happens 
that we receive from Calcutta anice sample of 204 
chests shipped for us. When the goods arrive I find 
that 10-12 half-chests are the same as the sample 
but the remaining eight half-chests are of ordinary 
quality and not the same. 


ErRzERoum le, 4th February. 
Calcutta price, Erzeroum 
selling prices. 
d 12 


Chs. per lb. per ocg. 
F.P. No. 162-174 3% 43 224—133 
c 
Barca 199-205 7 4 93 
EO ee 187-196 10 44 ok 
sth 952-253 2 3h 9 
TEN 11-57,. | 472 64 134-15 
ie ty 78-101 24 43 124 
erie 317-340 44 st 18 
nae ae 851-880 303 tipy 84 18} 
Lents 881-900 20 ,, 7 15 
E. P. C. Ceylon tea 74 35 Cts. 124-13} 


An Ocg. is equal to 221b. 

Trebizonde expedite has to receive one shilling of 
commission for each chest. 

Tax 8 per cent. on the price fixed in Trebizonde 
Custom House. 

Carriage from Trebizonde to Erzeroum about 2d. 
per ocg. per the back of horses or ‘per oxen-carts. 18s, 
2d. make 100 gold Piastres. 

From Trebizonde to Tabriz tea is going per cara- 
vans of camels. They pay for carriage about. 2} 
piastres (about 51d.) from Trebizonde to Tabriz for 
each ocg. 


In Persia the tax on tea is about 5 per cent, 


> ——_—__—_ 


THE EUCALYPTUS IN BRITAIN. 


It seems to me pertinent to enquire—is there any 
future for Eucalypti in England at all, and will 
they do good there? I have known persons who 
would emulate the credulity of the monks in the 
virtues which they attribute to these strange Aus- 
tralian trees. A broken Eucalyptus-bough or a few 
leaves were in their opinion sure to be a defence 
against influenza and other things—but all this is 
for the most part beside the mark. In England, as 
elsewhere, they might be very serviceable for drain- 
age purposes if only they would live, but that seems 
problematical in the highest degree, and for nothing 
else is it worth while to take much trouble about 
them. In your impression of December 3, I remem. 
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ber reading the following passage: ‘' Hucalyptus 
Globulus.—I quite agree with ‘J. H.D.’ in his 
remarks as to the rarity or difficulty of growing this 
plant; here, we have plants 16 or 18 feet high that 
have withstood five winters without the slightest, 
protection, &c. In my opinion the principal cause 
of failure to grow is planting them too soon. ec.” 
The writer, who is evidently alive to the difficulty 
that surrounds the whole matter, is full of hope 
that it may be somehow overcome. I am sure, I 
do not wish to daunt him in any degree, but with 
regard to E. Gobulus I am persuaded that it has 
not a constitution which is sufficiently hardy for 
England. I[t is a great favourite wherever it get 
on well because it makes a great show so quickly, 
and my friend the Trappist monk calls it Al, because 
it gives him no trouble atall; but that is a different 
thing from the way in which Cavaliere Palice 
speaks about the same matter. He does not say that 
Eucalyptus Globulus can be trusted in all places 
and positions, but he maintains exactly the reverse, 
and he puts HE. resinifera at the head of the whole 
of them, because it is more reliable than the rest. 
And this, so far- KE. Globulus is concerned, I 
have seen over and over again in the Isle of Wight. 
‘It goes on well, say, for seven or eight years or 
more, and then a more than usually hard frost 
comes, and ever tree is destroyed. 


I remember twenty lor twenty-five years ago re- 
ceiving a letter from a friend who had a fine place 
at Westridge, near Ryde, and his asking me to go 
to him atonce. He certainly was not addicted to 
botany or to the cultivation of trees and plants at 
all, but, somehow, E. Globulus had found its way 
into. his garden, and had attained to a great size; 
he was very proud of his tree, but he could not 
make’ out the buds, and one spring very unexpectedly, 
and very suddenly, so far as the owner was con- 
cerned, it broke out into blossom, and was a pretty 
sight to see. I really do not know what this 
gentleman imagined had taken place. The knob- 
like buds he had esteemed to be _ seed-vessels, so 
far as he had thought about them at all, and the 
difficulty in his mind was, what then had succeeded 
them? and he was very slow to believe that his 
Eucalyptus was blossoming. But that tree gave 
rise to many false hopes in the Isle of Wight. If 
E. Globulus could behave like this, and grow so 
tall, and blossom so luxuriantly, what more could be 
required ? It would certainly take to the Isle of 
Wight, and the Isle of Wight might have a new 
possession of great value about which no doubt need 
be entertained. But what really took place? EH. 
Globulus was planted in fairly large quantity in 
and about Ryde, and everything went on swimmingly 
for a series of years. Near Trinity Church in Ryde 
there were some very large specimens indeed, there 
were one or two in St. Jehn’s Park, the same (I 
think) in the grounds of Isle of Wight College, 
certainly one or two in my own garden, and nobody 
dreamt of any ill coming to them; all boded so 
well. But the frost of 1881 made short work of the 
hole lot, and for sometime there was nota Eucalyptus 
in the place that was worth speaking of. Now they 
are coming up again in some plantations and gar- 
dens, and they look very promising, but the promise 
will only last till the mercury in the thermometer 
goes below a certain point, and the whole thing will 
be over. This sort of occurrence is by no means 
peculiar to the neighbourhood where I live. I asked 
a lady who is a visitor to Rome this winter, and 
who lives at Falmouth, how it fared with her about 
this matter, and her answer was, they get on well 
for five or six years, and then a hard forest come 
and every Eucalyptus is killed. I have even heard 
of a fine tree at Bournemouth, which stood the 
climate there for seventeen years, and at last was 
apt off. They may do permanently in other places 
about which I know nothing at all, but the Scilly 
Isles give the only exception I can think of toa 
aniversal rule. [Fota, Mr. Smith-Barry’s place near 
Cork.—Ep.]. I may, however, say, that I know 
nothing about the west coast of Scotland, and how 


phey faxe there. 
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The question, therefore, about them isthis. Is anyone 
species so rauch more hardy andso much moreslow-grow- 
ing than the others as to afford solid ground for hope ? 

I remember myself hearing some time ago of 
two names of Hucalypti. I think they were E. 
Gunni, EH. coccifera and another, and these were said 
to promise quite well for the future in point of 
hardiness, but I do not know how the promise was 
fulfilled—it can do no harm if a third one be added 
to the list—it may prove a failure, like so many 
others; but HE, resinifera hasa very good character 
here, which should not be overlooked. 

I would only just add, that Ihave brought a good 
supply of seed of E, resinifera from the Trappist 
Monastery, and I shall not myself want a tithe of 
it. I will readily send some of it to any one who 
applies for it to me on my return home to St. John's 
Ryde, which will be, so far as I can tell at present 
in the month of April next. H. Lwhank (IRev.) 
Rome, Christmas Eve, 1898, [E. resinifera was figured 
in our columns, ‘with a descriptive article from the 
late Dr. George Bennett. See Gardeners’ Chronicle, 
August 38, 1872, p. 104. E. coccifera, at powderham 
Castle. Devon, has often been figured in our columns. 
See February 7, 1891. We should be pleased to 
hear the present height of that specimen, The tree a 
Kew which gets hurt by frost is E. Gunni. E. ur- 
nigera is the tree grown at Whittingham, East 
Lothian. See Gardeners’ Chronicle, June 30, 1888. 
We may also refer to an articleon February 7, 1891 
as containing a summary of our knowledge of these 
plants, as grown in the open air in this country, 
Ep.|.—Gardeners’ Chronicle. 

fee uti gon narres 

THE TtA Campaicn.—The Madras Mail has 
SOme pungent remarks to make in criticism of 
a local paper thus:—India to act for herself. 
Now, if Ceylon has had less advantage than India 
out of co-operation up to the present time, why 
should she wish to continue a system that is unfayour- 
able to herself; if more, then why should India take 
tke bait that is put before her? As for the “futility” 
of South India acting independently, we can only 

say that, in our opinion, a scheme might easily be 
drawn up that would be within South India’s means, 
and that would give a better return in proportion to 
the money laid out than the past efforts of either 
the Planters’ Association of Ceylon or the Indian 
Tea Association have done. This is a bold assertion, 
perhaps, but, at least, the above efforts have done 
little for this part of India. The idea that Ceylon 
and Indian teas can be grouped together, and offered 
as if they constituted but one series of qualities, 
appears to us to be fallacious. There is as wide 
variety between some Ceylons and other Indians as 
between any Ceylon or Indian and any China teas. 
South Indian teas are, generally speaking, totally 


_ distinct from Assams or Darjeelings, at any rate 


from the higher grades. Such South Indian teas, 
as have been offered in the London market lately 
have been described as ‘‘ useful sorts.” That is what is 
wanted all the world over, and if South India makes 
it known in other markets than London that she 
has usefw sorts to offer, she will reap the benefit of 
increased competition among buyers. Whatever our 
Colombo contemporary may say, we see no reason 
why India should make terms with Ceylon in respect 
to tea compaigns in America or elsewhere; and we 
specially deprecate the idea of South India placing 
herself in the position of the little streetboy, who 
steals a free ride at the back of a passing cab. She 
should push her on wares, not hang on to Ceylon 
or India’s coat-tails.—As for the ‘‘ Times of Ceylon” 
remark about ‘‘ political feeling in Russia against 
India,’ our contemporary has so completely misunder- 
stood our reference to political considerations as to try 
to put the boot on the wrong foot! If our contemporary 
will but consider that there is no Consular re- 
presentative of Russia in India, and if he will 
try to ascertain or to guess the reason, he may 
possibly comprehend our statement that “ political 
reasons obstruct progresa” in regard to a direct 
line of steamers from Calcutta to Odessa, in rivalry 


with that which cazries cargo frgm Colombe to Odessay 
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FACILITIES FOR MAKING GOOD TEA :—VI. 

‘It is perhaps, a good sign that even the 
new districts declare that better tea might 
be made with better soil; for although the 
declaration may be regarded as a confession 
of universal poverty of soil, we prefer to 
look on it as a recognition of the truth, too 
often forgotten, or ignored, that the soil re- 
quires to be liberally treated if it is to yield 
of its best. What if our soil as a whole is 
poor? It has yet shown its suitability for 
the profitable cultivation of tea; and it is 
far better to know its deficiencies and to 
supply them, by the aid of agricultural 
chemistry, than to live in a fool’s paradise, 
or deliberately to conceal facts in a way to 
imperil a great industry, while injuring in- 
dividual interests permanently. It is in that 
view we welcome the declaration from Mas- 
keliya that the ‘‘want of richness in the 
soil” is the great drawback to making better 
tea. The up-to-date planters of a progressive 
district are not the men to make a declara- 
tion like that, and then to fold their hands 
and expect the soil to improve under con- 
templation. No; it will be their endeavour 
to give the soil what it lacks. With the 
jat of the bushes ‘‘fairly good,” they will 
not be discouraged by the knowledge that 
the soil is ‘‘rather inferior, generally speak- 
ing”; and we are not surprised at the con- 
clusion that manuring should be resorted to, 
to keep the bushes in heart, and enable 
them to bear the constant plucking to which 
they are subjected all the year round, though 
doubt is expressed if direct profits are real- 
izable through manuring ‘with present 
prices.” But that was written early in Oc: 
tober; and since then prices have advanced ; 
while there is reason to hope, with the grow- 
ing demand, especially outside the United 
Kingdom, for Ceylon’ tea, that prices will 
not run down again to the lowest point 
reached last year. The factories are, as a 
rule, well-provided with withering room, 
machinery and motive power; and that must 
be a great help in the endeavour to produce 
good tea; while, with the labour force 
ample, and pruning practised with the wis- 
dom which avoids severity on the one hand, 
and postpones the use of the knife too long 
on the other, nearly all the facilities for 
making good tea are present. The prices 
which Bunyan and Ovoca estates fetched 
only a few days ago in the open London 
market, proclaims the high position which 
Maskeliya enjoys as a tea district, and only 
confirms the correctness of the reply to our 
circular which claims that the soil, despite 
its deficiencies and its appearance, grows tea 
well, though large yields and high quality 
cannot be expected in combination, and that 
the climate and the rainfall further contri- 
bute to the popularity of the district for 
residential and agricultural purposes. 

In Bogawantalawa, among the drawback 
to making better tea, are mentioned coarse 
plucking, want of care in plucking, and defi- 
cient withering space. The jat of tea varies 
on different estates, but on the whole it is 
fairly good. The soil, too, similarly varies 
—estates which had grown coffee being more 
or less worn, while the soil on others is 
good, The district, we are surprised to learn, 
is a stranger to manuring—the cost of trans= 
port, we fancy, proving an obstacle ; but 
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confidence is expressed that the application 
of manures would be of advantage. Wither- 
Ing space is declared to be decidedly deficient 


on some estates, and so with machinery ;, 
but most estates have sufficient motive power, : 


except during a severe drought when water 
power fails. Like almost every other dis- 
trict, Bogawantalawa has had labour enough, 
and more than enough, during the past 
year; but matters, we suspect, are different 
now. Severe pruning is held accountable 
for. reduced prices, though the yield has 


been increased by severity; but’ in some’ 


cases fields have been spared a taste of the 
knife too long; and in such cases it is 
claimed that flavour has been maintained,’ 
Is it not the case that pruning too long 
neglected must be generally followed b 
severe handling? And does not the bus 
suffer from such treatment? It is no un- 
certain claim that is preferred on behalf of 
Bogawantalawa—that it is well adapted for 
tea; and, given good factory accommodation, 
and other aids to manufacture, its tear 
should be as flavoury as those of any other’ 
district of a like elevation. False economy 
in plucking and in manufacture is held res- 
ponsible for disappointing prices on some 
places. 
———_.»_______. 
NOTES FROM OUR LONDON LETTER. 


Lonpox, May 5, 1899. _. 
The 
KLANANG PRODUCE Co., LD., 
of which I sent a_ forecast last mail; 
issues its prospecttis this week, The share 
capital is £20,000, divided into 20,000 ont’ 
pound shares, and. the present issue. ‘is 
£13,500, of which 7,500 fully paid-up shares 
will be issued to the vendor in satisfaction of 
the purchase price, and 7,800 shares at par 
are now offered for subscription payable 2/6 
on application, 2/6 on allotment and thé 
balance as required. Mr. F. H. Wiggin, of 
Ceylon and Woolstone, Cheltenham, is Chait 
man, and the three gentlemen mentioned 
last week, viz., Messrs. Ed. Walker, Jas: 
M. Caine and David K. Michie, of Ceylon; 
are directors; bankers, the National Bank 
of India ; solicitors, Messrs. Murray, Hutchins, 
Stirling and Murray, 11, Birchin Lane, E.C;; 
Secretary, Mr. A. M. Currie; offices, 17, Phils 
pott Lane, E.C. The Company is formed to 
take over, carry on and develope the Klanan& 
and Beaumont estates in the Federate 
Malay States of Selangor. Klanang is plante€ 
with 206 acres of coconuts and Liberian coffees 
fiveacres of cacao, 14 months old; four of 
coconuts alone, half being in bearing ; and 4 
acres are to be planted with tea, for ter 
seed ; while from 1,705 to 1,9243 acres remain at 
present, jungle reserve. On Beaumont there 
are 90 acres of Liberian coffee, two yeas 
old ; 148 cleared and drained, but not yet 
planted, and 1563 to 3945 still in jungle. Coecs 
nuts grow well and are extremely produce 
tive in the Klanang district, and it is ine 
tended to pay special attention to that roe 
duct, but coffee, rubber, ramie, etc., wil all 


probably be included in the cultivation and 


development of the Company’s estates, The 
two estates have been valued by Mr. R, Vv. 
Carey, who put the Klanang estate | at 
47,645 dollars, and the Beaumont property ~ 
11,008.50 dollars, 
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CHYLON TEA IN AMERICA. 
REPORT FROM MR, R, E. PINEO. 


It was neither my purpose nor intention, in a 
previous communication, fo point out, or even 
suggest, improvements on past methods. My ob- 
ject was to awaken and concentrate interest in 
the arduous undertaking of making our tea hetter 
and more widely known to the general public of 
the United States. 

The “Thirty Committee” has announced its 
purpose to continue the campaign in Arerica, 
and has voted six thovsand pounds for 1900, to 
further exploit and endeavour to gain greater re- 
cognition for our staple in the United States 
of America, It should be the study and aim of 
the ‘' Thirty Committee” to solve this one knotty 
question, 7,¢. how can the consumer be most quickly 
and effectually reached, and, when captured, per- 
manently retained? This query covers the whole 
ground, and embraces every feature coanected 
with the crusade. 

It now remains for me to make known how, 
in my opinion, the consumer is to be secured, and, 
of equal moment, thereafter held / This can only 
be accomplished by working through and with 
the retailer, who should be assisted, in eyery 
reasonable way, by the Commissioner. Help tke 
retailer by advertising in the local papers and by 
demonstrations. The retailer will then have an 
incentiye to doing good work, as he is the only 
proper medium between the wholesale dealer and 
the consumer, whose aid should be invoked. ‘ 

Once you have succeeded with, and gained the 
energetic assistance of, the retailer, the result is 
certain to be satisfactory; the consumer will be 
secured, and the wholesale dealer will be forced 
to keep and provide the retailer with everything 
he_ wants. eae aaa radi 
_ The representative in America of the ‘ Thirty 
Committee” should be constantly on the move 
and work systematically. For example, Jet him 
visit. Boston and every town having a population 
of 10,000 and upwards in the New England 
States; then take up the Central, Western, Paci- 
fic, and Southern States in the order named. 

‘In each city or town let him seek out a few 
of the most prominent, progressive retailers, ob- 
tain their co-operation, assist them in locally 
advertising, and show them bow best they can 
make attractive, popular demonstrations. 
© SPECIAL, LOCAL ADVERTISING.—The represent- 
tive should seek and act upon the advice of the 
‘retailer, and select such mediums as he—the re- 
tailer—may recommend. In some localities, more 
especially where the town may be the centre of a 
large agricultural district, the local weekly should 
‘be availed of, as every agriculturist uses tea, and 
beads everything —including advertisements—that 
appears in his weekly newspaper. : 

-° GENERAL  ADVERTISING.—Monthly magazines 
tliat ‘are read by the masses like ‘‘ Muucey’s ” 
and. the ‘‘ Cosmopolitan,” can be occasiona'ly, 
‘used to great advantage, and there are also a few 
‘of the weekly papers that could be profitably 
‘utilised. 

~ DEMONSTRATIONS.—One of the most successful 
‘and permanently profitable entertainments given 
‘by me was in connection with a bazaar held in 
“aid of a large hospital, by the society ladies of 
Brooklyn, and what made ib attractive and ‘e- 
membered, was the fact thatabout a dozen of the 
thandsomest young women, daughters of society 
Jeaders, appeared in Tamil costume and served 
tea. The Bazaar wasa huge financial success, and 
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the costumes and tea formed the subject of many 
achat Jong after the whole thing was closed. 
Now the representative should be furnished with 
at least a dozen washable, rich Tamil costumes, 
including a goodly show of native jewellery—and 
when making demonstrations in a shop, should 
envuge a couple of handsome coloured women to 
appear in this costume and serve visitors with tea. 
This would prove a drawing card, and, in ‘the 
smaller cities, a powerful attraction. Where it 
was found a Church festival or a bazaar wasin 
progress, the feature that made the Brooklyn 
affair so telling, might be introduced. It may be 
thought that anything done, as herein mentioned, 
would be a slow, tedious operation, and take too 
long a tine; but 1 imaintain that it is the ouly 
method that will give lasting results at a mini- 
mu cost, seeing that tlie wholesale dealer cannot 
be relied upon to ereate a demandfor an article 
that is not called for by the retailers, hence the 
latter’s support must, in the first instance, be 
secured aud his efilorts assisted and fostered. 
The retailer is, therefore, the one person whose 
goodwill and aid should be sought, hiusbanded 
and promoted, Let the retailer work energetically, 
hopefully and snecessfully, and you have madea 
friend and coadjutor of the wholesale dealer or 
jobber. The method herein outlined may appear 
to some silly, childish and imperfect, and un- 
worthy of consideration, but—frequently—siimple, 
direct methods Jead to the greatest successes. 
later on I may, perhaps, refer to Canada and 
Russia. R. 8. PInno. 


MINOR PRODUCT REPORT. 

Croton Srrps.—Offered 69 packages. Sold 0. Ail 
the offerings at the drug auctions today were bought 
in at from 50s to.70s. 

CitroneLLye Ort.—Very quiet privately and quoted 
at the same figares. For today’s auctions 2 drums 
were catalogued, but had been sold when reached.— 
B.§ C. Druggist, April 28. 

CrxcHona.—At the London auctions on Tuesday 
only odd lots of low percentage bark found buyers 
ata decline of about 25 per cent to 30 per cent 
on Jast sales’ rate, the unit value being 12d per Ib, 
against 2:d at the previous sale. 

OrnyLon —Te@eriana, original stem chips. 83d ; poor 
red orginal chips 24d and 33d per 1b for fair. 

The bark sold tomanufacturers on Tuesday repre- 
sents 60,000 oz. or thereby of quinine suiphate. They 
were low quality barks. It will be noted that the 
firms who generally buy most iargely were on this 
occasion small buyers, because they declined to pay 
the. prices asked by the sellers for the higher quality 
barks. The sales scarcely form a criterion for the 
quinine speculator, and these matters must wait next 
week's auctions at Amsterdam.’ There the total 
quantity of quinine sulphate in the bark to be offered 
equals 19,450 kilos (680,750 cz). The manufacturing bark 
contains an average yield of 5 52 pez cent, against 5°26 
per centin March, and 5:2} per cent for the ten auctions 
of 1898. How thesales will go is a knotty problem. 
Lhe Java shipments Jast week were nil (so it is said). 
Meanwhile the arrivals in Amsterdam are large, no 
fewer than 1,410 packages having arrived by one vessel 
this week. 

irmon Om.—There has been a large amount of 
business done during the past ten days, and as 
darge orders ave available, holders are this week slightly 
easier at 33 to 3s 9d, \c.if., according to quality and 
brand. ; #2. \Sraagin 

Qurnint.—The course of this article has again been 
downward, and fruitless attempts were made by spe- 
culations to bolster up the market on Friday and 
Saturday last, bat on Monday the improvement 
was lost, small sales being made for August delivery 
at Is 4d, and there were buyers for May delivery 


et ie 
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at Is 33d per oz. On Tuesday, in consequence of the 
disappointing bark sales, the market remained in- 
active, with sellers at ls 4d and buyers at 1s 3d 
for August delivery. Wedaesday brought a further 
decline ; a sale of 8,000 oz, of Zimmer’s brand at 1s 14d 
per oz. actually tooi place, and the two leading 
German brands, which have been the subject of so 
much speculation, dropped to Is 241 spot and 1s 3d 
August, but we heard of no sales at these figures, 
and by the afternoon prices had recovered by ia 
there being no eager seilers. Today the market again 
is quiet. 

Sprces have continued very dull all the week, and 
at the public sales on Wednesday there was little 
disposition to purchase. Zanzibar cloves steady, but 
quiet, at 38d per |b for delivery. There were none 
offered at auction, but some good Ceylon, slightly 
mixed headless, sold at 5d to 4d, and dark mixed 
af 34d per lb. Cinnanon sold at 54d per lb for hard 
fifths, at 52d for dall quillings, at 63d for broken, 
and at 2td for common bark. All the Singapcre 
and Penang Pepper in sale was bought in, but quo- 
tations remain the same as our last report. Long 
pepper partly sold at 38s per cwt, fine bold black 
Mangalore sold at 87d per lb, and Ceylon white 
at 84 per lb. 

ANNATTO SEnD,—Good bright West Indian seed 
was limited at 24d per ib, another lot sold at 14d. 

Kora.—Boldish moaldy West Indian realised 24a 
per: lb, while fresh and good 6a was wanted. Small 
African quarters were bought in at 44 per lb. Pri- 
vately retail sales of fresh West Indian have been 
made at 6d per lb. 

CrrRoNELLA O1L.—Privately there have been -re-, 
tail sales in tins at ls Ojdtois 04d perlb spot; drums 
are offered at Is. 

VANILLA.—At today’s auctions only a moderate 
quantity offered, and chiefly sold at steady prices 
as follows:—Mauritius, good bold chocolate’ beans, 
9 inch 323; 8 to 8% inch 26s 6d to 283; 74 to Sinch 
26s; 7 to 74 inch, 245 6d to 25s; 6 to 64 inch 213 
to 23s 6d;°5 to 6 inch 233 to 233 6d) per Ib. 
Seychelles: 75 to 8iuch 24864; 6 to 7 inch, 24s; 
6 to 64 inch, 233 6d; 5 to 6 inch,-19s. .Dahiti 
were all bought in at 10s per lb.—Chemist and 
Druggist, April 29. 

-——_-—_)} —_—_——_——-— 


INDIAN TEA AND TEA SHARES. 


Tea shares have been rather in tue back- 
ground during the week, says the Calcutta corre- 
spondent of the Pioneer writing on May 13, 
as there was considerable doubt of prices being 
‘maintained at the opening sale yesterday. There 
apparently was & want of pluck amone buyers, 
resulting in a good many of the lots which were 
offered being withdrawn for shipment direct to 
London. I hear, too, that there was a tendency 
on buyers’ part to divide the larger parcels, in 
‘this way preventing the competition which teas 
offered at auction are supposed. to obtain. IT am 
“glad to hear that two firms at leash among the 
brokers are determined to discourage amalgama- 
tion of this kind among the buyers. {bt is well 

~ known that this clubbing together to keep down 
prices exists to a great extent among the blenders 
and vendors of the ten-penny tea canisters in 
“London ; and, as Messrs. W.5. Cresswell & Co. 
remark in their tea report of yesterday, although 

“the position is an exceptionally stroug one, un- 
less tea is handled more judiciously than hitherto, 
* we shall soon see prices cotlapse and fall back to 


“their old level.” Prices realised at yesterday’s — 


sales were in many cases 30 per cent higher than 

' the opening sale of last season, but in spite of this 
there has been little movement in tea stocks 

« today, and prices are lower all round than they 
were last Saturday, 
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OUVAH COFFEE COMPANY, LIMITED. 


Report presented to the fourth ordinary gene- 
ral meeting of the Company held at No. 5, Dowgate 
Hill, London, oa Tuesday, the 9th May, at noon. 

The following accounts are now presented to 
shareholders, viz, :— : 

Balance sheet made up to 3lst July 1898.- 
Profit and loss account. for crop 1897-98. |. 

The receipts from the sale of produce were as 
under :— ; 
Tea from the Company’s 

own estates 
Tea made from bought 


708,500 Ib. 


leaf 106,247.,, 
- ene sed 
Total 814,747 ,, 26,421 2 10 
Coffee 375 ewb. '0; qr. 23 ib. 1,842 2 2 
Cocoa 185 ewt. O qr. 19 Ib. 611 6 1 
Cinchona 17,963 1b. 200 15 8 
Sundry sales in Ceylon 64 17 11 


Total receipts £29,140 4 8 

The total expenditure in Ceylon and London 
for the year amounted to £25,366 5s 1d, and de- 
ducting this trom the value of the produce a 
profit is shewn in the year’s working. of £3,773 
19s 7d, to which has to be added the balance of 
£396 7s 10d, brought forward from last year. 
After deducting income tax the total at credit of 
profit and loss is £3,909 4s 9d, 

An interim diyidend of 14 per cent was paid 
on the capital of the Company on 23rd November 
1898, which absorbed £1,500 of the above sum, 
and the Directors now recommend that £2,000 be 
applied to the payment of a final dividend of two 
per cent, making 34 per cent for the -year, and 
thab the balance of £409 4s 9d be carried forward. 

Owing to drought experienced during the latter 
months of the financial year the estimated crop 
of tee was not secured, the yield from the 1,618 
acres in full and. partial bearing being 438 Ib. 
per acre against 475 jb. per acre in the previous 
year. The market also ruled very low, and our 
tea realized 7°78d per lb. against 808d for the 
preceding season. t 

The small eoffee and cocoa crops sold at.an aver- 
age of 983 2d and 66s ld ‘against 91s 1d and 553 
ld respectively, and the cinchona realized an 
average of 2°68 per Ib. 

The cost of tea planting and upkeep of 623 
acres of young tea. nob in bearing is included in 
the year’s expenditure, and a sum of £2,037 63 0d 
spent on factory extension has been held up in 
the balance sheet. : f 

The tea crop for 1898-99 is estimated at 750,000 
lb. So far the season has not been favourable, 
and pluckines have been small, but with a return 
of favourable weather our Estate Manager cons 
siders that the estimate can yet be secured. ‘Ib 
is highly satisfactory, however, that prices in: 
fluenced by short shipments from Ceylon and by 
an increased home antl foreign demand, have 
hardened considerably since the commencement-of 
the year, and it is generally considered that. we 
are not likely to see a return to the very low 
values etirrent last year, ; 


Coffee prospects are better for the coming year. : 


The crop is estimated at 3,000 bushels, against 
1,882. bushels secured last year, and if this -is 
realized it will materially swell the year’s profits. 

Only 23 acres are being planted with tea this 
season, a small area in comparison. with the 
plantings of recent years. This will considerably 
relieve expenditure anil release profits fer dividend 
purposes, 
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‘The acreage of the Company’s property is now 
as tollows :— 


Tea, over 5 years old 1,545 acres 


-y, planted November-December 1894 153 ,, 
” ” 1895 159 ,, 
es i 1896 151 ,, 
99 Sy WIA BRI" 5 
zs te 1898 23 ,, 

Area under tea QA GAN ies 
Area under coffee and cocoa AAD. 
Area under fuel OO lienas 
Forest patna and waste 515 ,, 


Total area 3,488 acres 


The Directors regret to report the death of 
‘their esteemed colleague, Mr. Norman Stewart. 
They have filled up this vacancy on the Board 
by the appointment of Mr. J. G. Wardrop, who 
_ ¥etires from office on this occasion, and, being 
eligible, offers himself for re-election. 


ase Aer eats 
PRODUCE AND PLANTING. 

TEA AND Corrre 1n Amertca,—Fhe New York cor- 

respondent of the  ‘ Grocer,” in; calling attention to 


the consumption of coffee and tea in the United 
States, gives a table comparing the percapita con- 


sumption of the two products in beverage form in , 


893 and 1898, which is as follows:— 


1893. 1898. 

Coffee .. 14.00 se) 9:46 

Tea -. 8.00 -- 95.46 
“From this it will be seen that the consump- 
“ion of coffee has greatly increased, while 
that of tea does not grow. He says; ‘“‘ Pro- 
‘bably the coffee returns are too high, as 


all deliveries from licensed warehouses are counted as 
consumption, whereas the quantity held in unlicensed 
warehouses is much larger than was customary in 
~ 1893, when the import cost was 7d, against 323d in 
1898. The tea figures are also misleading, as the 
‘withdrawals were unusually heavy in 1897 owing to 
theavy imports to escape the tax. Making allowance 
‘for these facts it appears, unmistakeably, that the 
use of coffee haslargely increased. The reason is not 
hard to find, as coffee is retailed at 5d per lb. up 
to Ils 6d. A pound of coffee at 5d makes two gal- 
jlons of beverage, while one pound of tea paying 5d 
duty, and selling at 2s per lb. at retail], makes six 


‘gallons of beverage costing about 4d per gallon, or 


13d more than coffee. It is claimed that one pound 
ot Ceylon and Indian tea will make sixteen gal- 
lons of beverage, which statement we will not dis 
pute ; but Americans will not learnto properly brew 

ritish-grown tea, insisting on using as large a 
quantity as they have been accustomed to of China 
or Japan sorts, and hence they do not take 
kindly to the heavier body and sweetish flavour of 
Ceylon and India. The preference is decidedly for a 
blend, and in this way there is a constantly en- 
larging demand for Ceylon and Indian tea. But the 
Americans are partially fond of coffee, and last year 
a4mported 851,691,084 1b., or nearly double the imports 
in 1880, '81, 82. The imports of tea average about 
95,000,0001b. for the last five years. while in 1880, 
'81, ’82 they averaged over 75,000,000 lb. 

GnounpLEss ALARM.—Clearly there were some appre- 
hensions. on the subject of the Budget and the tea duty, 
Between the end of March and April 18th no less than 
14,860,778 lb. were taken out of bond mainly as a pre- 
caution against any possible increase in the duty. This 
{49,076,368 lb. more than was taken out during the 
pame period 1o the previous year,—H, F C, Mail, May 6, 
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THE INDIAN TEA ASSOCIATION, 


The opinion of the Assam Branch Association 
that it would be injudicious to discontinue our 
efforts in America, came too late to be of any use 
says The Planter, Mr. Buckingham’s memo. expres- 
sing his opinion that the Assam Branch ehould 
strengulien the hands of the General Committee 
by protesting in the strongest terms against the 
discontinuance of the work in America, was con- 
firmed by a subsequent letter, dated 20th April, 
recording that the Committee of the Assam Branch 
concurred in the opinions expressed in the me 
ino andum. Unfortunately, Mr. Buckingham had 
to be informed that it was not open to the General 
Committee to take any further action in the 
matter, as it had been decided at a meeting of 
the London Committee held on 31st January, 
without reference to India, that operations -in 
America should be discontinued. In his letter of 
3rd February, Mr. Tye, the Secretary of the As- 
sociation in London, had stated that the Com- 
mittee were unanimously of opinion that the 
time had arrived for discontinuing the work, and 
had accordingly instructed Mr. Blechynden to bring 
his mission to a termination. Mr. Tye further 
stated that Mr. Mackenzie, the representative of 
Ceylon in the United States, had also informed 
his Committee thatthe work in America could well 
be brought to a speedy terminatian. So, for good 
or ill, the matter is settled, and those interested in 
tea can only sit and wait the result of the action 
of the London Association, which has practically 
been universally condemned in India and Ceylon. 


We lave some sews at last of what is 
being done with reference to the Paris Exe 
hibition. The London Committee has made 
arrangements with Mr. E F Langdale to sell 
Indian tea at the Paris Exhibition on the under- 
standing that the Association should not be res- 
ponsible for any outlay beyond the sum of £1,000 
agreed fo be paid to the Royal Commissioners for 
the space which had been allotted for the repre- 
sentation of Indian tea. Mr. Langdale was well 
known in connection with work of a similar des- 
cription, as he had been associated with the Health 
Exhibition held in London in 1884 ina like eapa- 
city. It was understood that in the arrangements 
to be made Mr. Langdale would follow the lines 
observed by him atthe latter Exhibition, which 
gave general satisfaction. Mr. Langdale would 
arrange for the service of Indian tea in the cup, 
and would make special efforts to render the Court 
in which it would be served attractive to visitors. 
So, apparently, beyond being responsible for £1,000 
which is to be paid for space, the Tea Association 
washes its hands of the Exhibition, and leaves the 
interests of Indian tea entirely in the hands of a 
private individual, who, most naturally, has his own 
interests to think of first. However, these interests 
may possible coincide. The London Committee has 
had under consideration the question of the lines 
upon which anew Levy should be conducted for 
opening out new markets other than the American, 
for the sale of Indian tea. Favourable replies had 
been received from a few concerns in London 
to the circular issued by them on the 24th February, 
in which subscriptions were invited, but it was 
noted by tae General Committee that it was 
not stated specifically upon what lines the new 
Levy was to be raised. The reply received to 
the former telegram sent not making the matter 
any clearer, it was decided to wire the London 
Committee again asking for full details of the 
new scheme for opening out new foreign markets, 
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as no satisfactory appeal for funds can be made 
without some knowledge of the programme pro- 

_ posed, and speedy action is essential to success. 
A remark to this effect was to he included in 
the telegram to be sent to the Committee of the 
Association in London. : 

Another letter from the London Committee in 
connection with the American Market, was dealt 
with. Mr. Mackenzie, the Ceylon Commissioner, 
had recommended the Ceylon Committee of Thirty 
to continue the work in America for two or 
three months only in 1,900. The decision of the 

Ceylon Committee had not, however, beenso far 
yeceived. The General Committee also «ander- 
stood that the balance remaining of the amount 
raised by the last levy, after the close of Mr. 
Blechynden’s Mission, would be devoted to the 
continuance of the advertisement issued jointly by 
the representatives of India and Ceylon teas. 

geliny patentee 


CROSSING OUR TEAS. 
WHAT LONDON TEA MERCHANTS ARE CONCERNED 
ABOUT, 
(Daily Mail Special.) 

The statement made at the meeting of the 
Whitechapel guardians, and reported in our yes- 
terday’s issue, that there was an unexpected 
rise in the price of tea, was confirmed yesterday 
in the inquiries instituted by a Daidy Mail repre- 
sentative. 

+ What the London tea merchants are most con- 
cerned about, however, are the bold attempts otf 
foreigners to foist cheap unwhvlesome teas on the 
Londen market. 

_._ ‘©The Custom House authorities,” said Messrs. 
_ Alfred Newby and Co., of Mincing-lane, to a 
Daily Mail representative yesterday, ‘‘ ought to 
stop the importation of this foreign stuff at once. 
It is injurious to the public health, and should 
never be allowed to come into our market. Here 
isa sample of tea which we had sent to us from 
Belgium, the price quoted being 64d per 1b without 
- duty. Itis of too long growth, it has been infes- 
ted with caterpillars, it has a most disagreeable 
odour, andit would be 


A SOURCE OF DANGER 
to the public health if it were consumed. It is 
Oolong tea, and is probably part of a consignment 
which was rejected by the Belgium people as 
worthless. 

‘« And now attempts are being made witha 
aview to putting it on the English inarkets. If 
something is not done to check its importation 
other countries besides Belgium will try to find a 
market here for the tea which is no good to them. 

“« This state of affairs arises from the fact that 
- Indian, Ceylon, and China tea has been over- 
bought by the blenders. There was a rumour about 
Christmas time that the supplies would be short, 
and since then prices have been gradually rising. 
Those blenders who foresaw the position bought 
as much tea as they could while the prices were 
normal, inorder to carry themselves over the 
season, and, of course, they have made huge 
profits, one firm, we hear, having made as much 
as £20,000,” 
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THE NUWARA ELIYA ESTATES COMPANY, 


- As Mr. A. F. Souter has appealed to us 
in connection with his criticism of this 
Company’s affairs, we can bear testimony, 
from personal knowledge, to the adequacy 
of the explanation tendered in the Directors’ 
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Report, of the falling-off of profit from 
Naseby estate during 1898, With the Factory 
under reconstruction and enlargement. for 
the greater part of the year, we have been 
assured by the superintendent—Mr. Battin- 
son—who has just gone on leave, that it 
was impossible for him to keep up the same 
careful preparation of the tea,—to secure 
adequate withering and to do justice in 
other ways. All that is now at an end, and 
the Factory, one of the roomiest and best 
equipped of its kind, in the hill-country, has 
been in full working order during the present 
year. j 

As regards the local management of the 
Company’s affairs generally, we can assure 
Mr. Souter that, in our opinion, more hard- 
working, conscientious Manager and Super- 
intendents—from all we have seen and heard 
—no Tea Company connected with Ceylon 
can show; while as to the Agents, it is 
superfluous to say one word. We have great 
confidence in the future of the Company 
and in its good management both in Ceylon 
and London. 


> 
CINCHONA IN CEYLON. 


It was to be expected that the advance in the 
price of cinchona bark ani the promise of a 
further rise in the future would set planters 
in India and Ceylon wondering whether it was 
worth while to go into the cultivaition of. cin- 
chona trees ayain, or to extend their existing 
plantations. It appears that in Ceylon opera- 
tions have actuelly been begun in this direction, 
and the Z'ropical Agriculturist prints an interest- 
ing letter which it has received as the result 
of advising the importation of fresh seed from India 
or Java for the purpose of trying cinchona again 
in the Ceylon hill district.—Dritish and Colonial 
Drujzgist, May 5. 
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CINCHONA IN JAVA, 


The unknown quantity to quinine speculators 
is the condition of the cinchona industry in 
Java, and whether it pays the planter or not to 
produce. ‘ Why shouldn't it pay?” asked a sapient 
person in the Commercial Sale-rooms the other day, 
“Oak bark sells at £5 a ton, and pays.” “ Be- 
cause it is a by-product,” added a long-headed bro- 
ker. ‘‘ They cut down the oak trees for the sake of 
the wood.” In Java they grow cinchona for the 
sake of the bark. We have before us a report 
regarding the plantations there, which gives the latest 
available information, and from this we learn that 
the Government has decided on principle to give up 
the cultivation of cinchona, and transform the plan- 
tations into experimental gardens. This will be done 
gradually, no seedlings being planted in place of the 
up-rooted trees. The Government plantations are 
eight in number and to the three of these planta- 
tion nurseries are attached for the propagation of 
seedlings and grafting. The number of trees in the 
plantations diminished in 1897 by eleven per cent, 
and, as the reduction will go on at about this rate 
yearly, it will be eight years at least before the Governe 
ment ceases to be competing factor. ‘They are eightye 
three private plantations in Java, of which fifty-eight 


_ are situated in the Praenger province. These show no 


indication of reduction. The Bandoeng quinine-factory 
is now able to produce quinine to the extent of 3,500 oz 
per day, or 2,500,000 oz a year, and the Pandang 
Aroem works are gradually pulling up. So that 
there is no intention of stopping Java quinine, 
Thirty-four cases of the Bandoeng brand were 
landed at Amsterdam this week.—Chenust and Druge 
gist, April 29, 
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PANAMA RUBBER. 


In a report just issued by Mr. Willis, Direc- 
vor of the Royal Botanic Gardens, on Panama 
rubber (Castilloa) it is stated that the question 
of which rubber tree to plant with the most 
favourable prospects of a profitable return has been 
eonsiderably altered by the discovery of a 
machine on the principle of the centrifugal eream 
separator, by which Mr. Biffen has  suceeeded 
in preparing almost pure caoutchoue from any 
which (/atez) which contains it. The question 
milk. tree gives the greatest yield of caoutchoue 
has still to be answered; but, Mr. Willis says, 
there is great probability if not almost cer- 
tainty that it must ultimately be answered in 
favour of Castilloa. Private planters, he thinks, 
will hardly find it worth while to establish 
plantations of Para rubber only. Probably the 
best thing to do would be to plant out the tree 
among. the tea or other products at considerable 
distances. apart. The trees would then grow 
large size in less time than if 

plantations ot rubber only, and 
their rubber would form a useful minor pro- 
duct. Those who intended to make plantations 
ef rubber only would do better to use castilloa 
which yields much more fluid and easily collected 
milk, but even here no return can be got in 
much less than eight years. This tree may also 
be planted out as a bye-product on estates and 
will probably be found in the end the more 
favourable of the two. Ceylon seems an un- 


-favourabie country for yield though highly favour- 
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able for growth of rubber trees. 


CEYLON TEA IN AMERICA. 


Mr. MacCombie Murray sends usa chatty 
letter from Philadelphia about his early ex- 
periences in ‘‘ tea”; and he adds corres pond- 
ence which has appeared in the New York 
press and which reached us before; but 
which, now given consecutively, hasa special 
interest, more especially with the addition of 
our correspondent’s notes. 


But the curious fact to us is that neither 
Myr. Martindale, Mr. Murray nor any of the 
other writers in this Tea discussion stumbled 
oa the proper answer to the objection raised, 
that while Ceylon and Indian teas might do 
very well for the rainy, damp climate of 
England, they were unsuitable for the dry, 
electrical climate of the American States. 
The objection is that our teas have too 
much tannin for the latter condition. Now, 
apart from the fact that the proportion of 
tannin drawn off into cups of tea can be 
regulated by the time given to the infusion 
—what do Messrs. Martindale, Robertson, 
and others of our American cousins say te the 
case of Australia, with its far drier and more 
electrical climate than any to be found in 
the States? Here are the Australians—a 
nation of athletes, beating the Hnglish at 
their favourite game of cricket—drinking tea 
(mainly Ceylon and Indian) at the rate of 
7b. per head_per annum! Where are» the 
bad effects? Does their experience not prove 
that teais just the beverage for, the people 
of the United States from New York to San 
Francisco, New Orleans to Chicago and 
Philadelphia to Denver? Ii our American 


» gousins only took to tea, up to 2 1b. per head 


per annum, they would benefit themselyes 
and tea growers everywhere! 
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PANAMA RUBBER (CASTILLOA), ~ 
(Royal Botanic Gardens Circular : issued by 
Mr. Willis, Director, 

In Circnlar No, 4 of this Series the cultivation of 
Para rubber was dealt with somewhat fully, It was 
pointed out that there is not very much suit- 
able Jand in’ the Colony on which this. cultiva- 
tion was likely to prove really successful. he 
growth, cultivation, and yield of trees were con- 
sidered, and a prospect of a moderately remuneta- 
tive return in favourable places for the. cultivation 
was shown to exist. Since the time of publication 
of these statements, however, the question of which 
rubber tree to plant with the most favourable pros- 
pects of profitable return has been considerably al- 
tered by the publication of the discovery of a machine 
for the preparation of rubber from the yaw milk 
of’ the tree. By the aid of a machine on the prin- 
ciple of the centrifugal eream separator, Mr. Biffen 
has succeeded in preparing almost pure caoutchouc 
from any milk (latex) which contains it. Thisis done 
in a few minutes at a very small cost, und the re- 
sulting product is almost free from impurity, and 
does not decay or smell like the ordinarily-prepared 


raw rubber. he best rubber hitherto sent into 
the market.contains at least: 10 per cent. of 
impurity, and many kinds contain es nmch as 


30 to 40 jper ceni. The importance. of this 
discovery is manifest. ‘he chief advantage of 
Para and Panama rubbers, as at present prepared, is 
their great freedom from imurity, due largely to the 
composition ofthe milks, and partly to the methodsof 
preparation. Under the new conditions, however, this 
advantageis lost, for the machine will prepare from 
the poorest aud most impure milk a rabber superior \to 
the best Para now onthe mazket. The first question 
therefore before the would-be grower of rubber trees is 
now no.longer. ‘* Which tree gives the best result as 
to quantity and q 1ality combined ?” but rather, “Which 
tree gives the greatest yield of caoutchouc?” ‘Ihe 
former question had been practically answered for 
Ceylon in favour of the Para rabber (Hevea brasiliensis). 
The latter has still to be answered, but there is great 
probability, if not almost certainly, thatit must ulti- 
mately be answered in favour of Castilloa, and hence 
the publication of this Vircular in which it is proposed 
to deal with the whole question so far as present ex- 
isting data allow of conclusions. The tree has been 
so little cultivated in the East that reliable data in 
sufficient numbers are not to be had, and it is hoped 
that the publication of this paper will induce those who 
may have experimented with this tree to communicate 
the results of their work. i : 

. Anotherimportant bearing of the discovery ahove- 
mentioned must also be pointed out. At present the 
best natural rubbers obtain about 4s per lb. in the 
London market. When the machine-prepared article 
first comes upon the market it will’ doubtless obtain 
a higher price than this, bat this will not long be 
the case. Inevitably the price of the best machine 
rubber will fall to about that of the best natural 
of today, while the litter will only feteh perhaps 
33 perlb., and the poorer grades will also fall in 
price correspondiogly. Hor profitable cultivation, that 
is, the machine methods must be used. Now, for 
this purpose it is necessary that the milk be col- 
lected in vessels and not allowed to dry on the 
tree. _ We have seen in dealing with Para rub- 
ber that in Geylon, at any rate, the milk 
is very thick, almost like syrap: It qnickly coagulates, 
and in all cases a lot of it dries on the tree, ~ Before 
the recent discovery this mattered less, for this scrap 
rubber would sell for 1s 6d to 2s 6d per Ib. Now, 
however, as we have-just seen, this price is likely to 
fall by ls or more. This will materially alter the 
figures. of return given in the last paragraph of the 
circular’ referred to. Instead of the ayerage’ price 
being 23 per lb it is more likely to be 1s 6d, and thig 
will reduce the yield per acre to B112 say. This 
reduces the margin of R100 there given to R62, leaving 
considerable uncertainty as to whether the cultiya. 
tion is likely to pay at all well enough to be worth 
attention from European planters, who would pro 
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ably find the trees yield much better in the Straits 
or America. © Castil/oa milk flows very much more 
freely and does not soon coagulate, so that the same 
objection does not apply to it. Practically the whole 
of the milk from a tree can be collected without any 
difficulty from coagulation beginning in it, 

The practical corollary of these remarks, so faras 
Ceylon is concerned, is this. Para rubber will do 
feirly well at low elevations in certain districts, though 
probabiy at the best it will never do so well as in the 
Straits Settlements or America. Owing to the intro- 
duction of the machine methods it will in future be 
necessary ‘to collect the mijk in. vessels. Now, the 
Para rubber tree when tapped at a girth of 2 feet, as 
récommended in the previous Circular, does notlend 
itself to this condition, much of the rubber dries on 
the tree. Tt will thus be necessary for planters cither 
to content themseives with the old process, thus 
gelting a lower average price for their product, or to 
wait till the trees get.to a larger size, say in fifteen 
years on theaverage. — It follows from this that, pri- 
vate planters here will hardly find it worth while to 
establish plantations of Para rubber only. Probably the 
best thing to do will be to plant out the tree among tea 
or other products at considerable distances apart, 
The-trees will then grow to a large size in less time 
than. if kept in plantations of xtbber only, and 
their rubber will. form a useful minor product. The 
tree is a handsome tree when well! grown apart from 
others, and might well be used as shade for roads or 
as an ornamental tree. 


*Phose who intend to make plantations of rubber 
only would do ‘better to use Castilloa, which yields 
much more fluid and easily collected milk, but even 
here no return can be got in much less than eight 
years. This tree may also. be planted out as a bye 
product on estates, and will probably be found in the 
énd the more profitable of the two. Ceylon scems 
an unfavourable country for yield, though highly 
favourable for growth, of rubber trees, Consequently, 
only the very best localities should be chosen for 
planting. f 

* Borany.—Castilloa isa genus of the family Worace 
(often included in U?ticacew), and belongs to that 
section of the family which includes the jak and 
breadfruit ~(Artocarpus), the upas (Antaris), the 
milk tree (Brosimum), and the many. plants of 
the genus Ficus, which include among others the 
Bo and the Assam rubber (2. clastica). The genus 
has two or three species. Of these the most impor- 
taut is C. clastica, Cervantes, the Ule of the Spaniards, 
which is tonnd wild in Mexico from lat. 21° south- 
wirds, in Guatemala, Honduras, San Salvador, Costa 
Rica, and Nicaragua: it also appears to occur in 
north-western South America. It grows to a large 
tree having been measured of 189 feet in height and 
15° feet ia girth. The growth is rapid) When young 
the treo grows rapidly upwards, and forms a number 
of short lateral branches, which after a time drop off, 
being detached from the trunk by a peculiar joint, 
whose surface resembles a piece of coral. The bark is 
rather soft and thick. The leaves are large and oblong. 
The flowers are borive when the tree has reached some 
considerable size and has begun to form permanent 
branches. They are monecious, male and female on 
the sare branch, enclosed or embedded ina top-like 
common receptable, which is covered externally with 
small leaves. This subsequently forms a some- 
what fleshy fruit, containing numerous small seeds 
about+ inch in diameter, with white papery seed-coats, 
Besides this species there is a second, the Caucho of the 
Spaniards, found near Darien (Panama) and elsewhere. 
This is ‘the tree which we-have in Ceylon, and it 
appears probable that it is a different species, C. 
Marihamiana, Markham (not Collins), but the point 
requires further study. In its native country this 
forms an important source of rubber. It appears to 
be a smaller tree than the true C. elastica, The 
details of the description of these species may be 
found in the paper by Hooker mentioned in the list 
‘of ‘literature below. i 
©- History in Cuyvnon.—The Castilloa rubber was in- 
troduced into the colony about the same time as the 

re 
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Para, and through the same agency. A Wardian - 


case of plants arrived in 1876 from the Royal Gardens, 
Kew, and the plants were put out at Henaratgoda 
and Peradeniya. They grew well at both places, 
but especially at Henaratgoda, and were increased 
by euttings. They began to flower in 1881, andin 
the following yeara few seeds were ripened. About 
1886 the growth became less rapid, and since then 


has been very slight, the soil in the gardens being, 


shallow, and at Henaratgoda not well drained at a 
little depth. A Jarge number of young plants were 
sent to India and many were planted in Ceylon, but 
compared with Ceara and Para rubbers, Custilloa is 
very rare in the Colony, and very few estates possess 
any appreciable number. of trees.. Samples of rubber 
prepared here have been sent home for valuation, and 
have received very favourable reports. 

CuimatTr AND Sorn.—The tree ranges, ag we have 
seen, over a large tract of country, but the conditions 
for its successful growth seem much the same every- 
where. It inhabits a warm, steamy climate, like that 
of the loweountry of south-west Ceylon, and is very 
rarely found above 1,500 feet. The most common 
situations are in alluvial soil at the sides of valleys 
or on lowridges. It needs deep soil, with plenty of 
water, but does not thrive where the soil is swampy, nor 
in places where there is not good drainage at the roots, 
It is probably partly for this reason that the growth at 
Henaratgo ta so soon became slow, for the land 
there is flat and only twenty feet above the level of 
the sea, At Peradenya it is on better drained land 
but the soil is very shallow. ; 

The tree prefers a steamy climate, but will do 
where this is.interrupted by a dry season of two 
or three months, as in south-west Ceylon, It grows 
best where the temp2rature never falls below sixty 
degrees at any time, 

The most promising localities for the cultivation of 
this tree would probably be found in the neighbour: 
hood of Rambukkana, Kitulgala, Balangoda, and other 
districts. in the foot hills of the south-west, and 


perhaps also in similar districts of the Bintenna. 


country to the east of the mountain range, and in 
lower Madulsima, Passara, Monaragalla &e. It should 
be planted in sheltered places near streams, but 
with good drainage at the root. To plant above 
2,009 feet is not advisable, and it would be better 


to plant below 1,000. The rainfall should~ not: 


be below seventy inches, and sould b 
distributed. The tree. affects drier HanGide ae tke 
whole than Para rubber, and so the two cultivations 
need not interfere with one another, as the Para tree 
will grow in the weiter places. : 

The tree grows best in a deep, warm, loamy soil 
In its native country it is said to send its roots very 
deeply into the soil, and not to be a surface feeeder 
In the gardens at Henaratgoda, however, it sends out 
great roots ab the base like the Assam rubber (#%eus 
elastica), growing out to considerable distances along 
the surface and projecting above it. One root was 
measured ranning along the surface for 30 yards, and 
where it finally became invisible it was three inches in 
thi-kness. This phenomenon at Henaratgoda may be 
largely due to the quality or lack of drainage of the 
lower soil, but if seems common in other places where 
the tree *s grown in the Colony, and will limit its 
use as a shacs free, for which purpose it has often 
been recommex ded in other countries. If used “ag 
shade, it would perhaps’ do better with tea than with 
most of our other cultivated crops. In better soil and 
position than what has hitherto been tried, however 
it may very likely strike deep roots, in which case 
other crops could be more easily cultivated between 
the rubber trees, ¢y., plantains or even cacao.” ~~ 

Cuntiyarion.—-The seed should be sown as soon as 
obtained in a well-prepared nursery. They should be 
sown an inch deep, and about 8 inches apart, and 
lightly covered with a little vegetable mould, They 
must be kept lightly shaded, and watered when the 
surface of the ground is dry. In ten or twelve months 
the young piants will be 2 feet high and ready for 
planting out. 5 

Cuttings may also be taken; those from lateral 
branches do not grow well, and have a tendency to 


i 
| 
} 
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grow more ox less horizontally, so that main shoots 
must be used. Whencut back the main stem produces 
buds from the axils of the leaves, and these may in turn 
be used as cuttings, and so on. Cuttings should be 
at least 3 inches long, with a basal portion of old 
wood, and perhaps 12 inches is better, as described 
for the case of Para rubber. 

The young plants should be planted out during rainy 
weather in prepared places. Holes should be dug 
and filled with well-prepared sandy, loamy soil. If 
the plantation is to consist of trees of Castilloa only, 
they may be put at about 12 feet apart, or perhaps 
better a little closer. If other products are to be 
cultivated between the rubber trees, the distance must 
be much greater. The young trees must be shaded 
for a time, and probably it would be best if they 
were lightly shaded for twoor three years till they 
reached a height of 2) feet or so. This might be 
effected by planting them, for instance, on land al- 
ready bearing such light shade trees as are used for 
cacao. On parts of estates where the canker has 
rendered it needful to cut ont the cacao it might 
be well worth while to try the Castilloa. The ground 
should: be kept clear of weeds andthe trees watered 
in dry weather of long duration, until they reach 
sufficient size to take care of themselves. 


Rate or GRowTH.—The tree grows fairly rapidly at 
first, and soon reaches a height of 10 or more feet. From 
the annual Administration Reports of this Department 
the following extracts have been made with reference 
to this subject. In 1878 the original trees were two 
years old, from time of planting out as cuttings ; 
some were 16 feet high, and 16 inches round the base 
of the trunk. In 1880 the largest tree at Henaratgoda 
was 17 inches in girth at a yard above the soil. In 
1882 the largest tree there was 46 feet high, and 26 
inches round at a yard above the soil. In 1834 its 
gitth was 324 inches; in 1886, 38 inches; and it 
began to show signs of less rapid growth, so that it 
only reached 40} inches in 1888, 423 in 1890, and 434 
in 1892. Up 'oabout the tenth year, therefore, at any 
rate, the tree may apparently be counted upon tu grow 
well ; and even though the subsequent growth is slow, 
the yield of rubber seems to increase considerably. 
After reaching a girth of about 2 feet or 2 feet 6 
inches the trees may probably be tapped for milk. Com- 
_ paring the above measurements with those givenin the 
circular on Para Rubber, it will be seen that Castzl/oa is 
distinctly slower in growth of the two and probably a 

lantation of Para rubber would reach the girth of 2 
Feat (average) in two years’ less time than one of Cas: 
tilloa. 


Tappinc.—The tree should not be tapped till it 
reaches. a girth of at least 2 feet. This should be 
attained in a period of perhaps nine years on the 
average, and it would be better to wait for two years 
more if possible till a girth of perhaps 2 ft 6 in is reached 
After the eighth year there would probably be a 
fair number of trees in the plantation ready for 
tapping, and of course the number would increase 
every year till all were sufficiently large for the purpose, 

The milk of this tree flows much more freely than 
that of Hevea, so thatone cut seems to drain a much 
larger area of the stewofits milk. The native 
methods of tapping are mostly very wasteful, and 
also often cause the death ofthe trees. Sometimes 
the method described under Para rubber, by cutting 
VY incisions at frequent intervals, is used, and so far 
this seems to have been the only one used in Ceylon. 
We have found that the milk here runs so freely a that 
simple sloping cut is sufficient, and that there is no 
need to make the V. If this method is used the 
cuts need rot be soclose together asin Hevea; they 
may be 3 or 4 feet apart instead of 1. Sometimes 
the whole tree is cut down and incisions made in 
the bark as it lies on the ground. Other methods 
are to cut spiral groves round the tree for some dis- 
tance up, or to make a main channel on cne side of 
the stem with lateral cuts leading into it. Wheze 
methods are almost sure to kill the tree, at an 
rate after afew years, and only the first-mentioned, 
the method of simple incisions, shonld be ysed with 
cultivated trees, 
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Further details of methods will be given in succeed- 
ing Circulars of this Series. The general principle 
recommended is to attach four or five tin cups at 
distances of a few feet apart up the tree. Single 
oblique incisions are made, one above each cup, and 
the milk is collected and washed into a vessel 
with a tap at the bottom. Probably the best machine 
would be a glass churn with tap at base, fixed so 
as to revolve about a horizontal axis. The milk is 
left to stand, when it separates into a cream con- 
taining all the rubber, and a beery, fiuid below 
which is run off by the tap. The cream is mixed 
with water, churned, left to stand, and the process 
repeated. The rubber is thus obtained almost pure 
in three washings, and the cream is poured out to 
dry on a porous surface, when a thin sheet of per- 
fectly dry and almost pure caoutchouc is oLtained in a 
short time. 


Yretp.—Till further experience has been gained 
we do not know how much tapping is advisable in 
Castilloa, nor how much it will stand. The trees 
in the Island, so far as tested, yield very well, but 
it would be premature to draw any general conclu- 
sions. A few trees of about three feet girth 
gave an average of 5 ounces of rubber each from 
one day’s tapping. Probably three or four tap- 
pings might bedone every year without serious 
injury, but this remains to be investigated. The 
amount of rubber is not much larger than 
in Para trees of similar age, but it was collected 
from a quarter of the number of incisions, thus very 
much reducing the cost of its collection. It must 
also be remembered that this rubber was perfectly 
dry, whereas the driest rubber prepared by the old 
methods contained 10 per cent. or more of water. 

The cost of opening plantations of rubber will be 
found in the preceding Circular. The probable return 
in the case of Castilloa is larger than in the case of 
Para, and its cost of collection is less, so that the 
cultivation of this plant asa bye product in favour- 
able localities may be recommended to planters. 
Neither kind of rubber can be safely recommended 
as a principal product. Those who wish to plant it 
on a large scale would probably do better in countries 
further east. 

LitrERATURE.—The following books and papers, 
among others, relating to Castilloa, may be consulted 
in the Library at Peradeniya. The initials and figures 
indicate their place in the Library :— 

Hooker, Sir J. D., and Dyer, W. T. T., 

on the Castilloa elastica of Cervantes, 
and some allied rubber-yielding plants, 


Trans. Linn. Soc. Series If-, Vol. I1., 
p. 209, 1885 A. i's Se a 
Morrie, D, Cantor Lectures on the Plants 
yielding commercial Indiarubber, 1898.. M 6 
Morris, D., The Colony of British Hon- 
duras, pp. 74,80 .. a Sanbte i) 
Seeligmann, G., Lamy, and Falconnet, 
Le Caoutchoue et la Guttapercha, Paris, 
1896 36 on An . M6 
Foreign and Colonial Office Reports : 
F. O. Misc., 1894, No. 322 (Colombia) F4 
Do 1895, No. 385 (Mexico) " 
Kew Builetin of Miscellaneous Information, 
December, 1887 ..- 35 sient Owe 
Trinidad Bulletin, August 1898, p. 115 Sign ae 
Tropical Agriculturist: Feb. 1883, p. 682 ; 
November 1884. p 301; March 1885, 
p. 697, &e. ee ee en Ii 


Joun C. WILtis, 
Director, Royal Botanic Gardens. 


Peradeniya, April 7th, 1899. 
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THE PARA RUBBER TREES are described as 
doing splendidly in the Kalutara district and 
there ought to be a fine show all over the place 
in a few years, ; : 
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COOLGARDIE EXHIBITION AND CEYLON 
TEA IN AUSTRALIA. 


We publish elsewhere a chatty letter from 


M. Joubert, the General Manager of the 


Westralian Exhibition. The testimony he 
bears to the success of the Ceylon Tea Court 
will be gratifying to the ‘Thirty Committee” 
and to planters and merchants generally. We 
leave the further portion: of the letter to 
speak for itself: we might have sent it on to 


the Thirty Committee,” but saw no hope of 
any practical result in that quarter, because M. 
Joubert must understand that a tea trade 
between Ceylon and the several Australian 
Colonies has already been established,—that 
from a beginning of a few thousand Ib. in 
1881—the year of the Melbourne Hxhibition— 
we have now got to shipping 15 to 15 million 
lb. to Australasia. There is, of course, plenty 
of room for expansion still, seeing that Aus- 
tralasia is credited with requiring altogether 
284 million lb. (vide Estimates in our ‘‘ Hand- 
book and Directory ”); but the development 
of the Ceylon trade is now left entirely to 
our mercantile agencies, save in so far as 
the Tea Cess Fund (our tea planters’ money) 
may help toestablish a Tea Court at any local 
Exhibition, as has been done at Coolgardie. 

Nevertheless, M. Joubert’s wide family and 
business connection surely offers a tempting 
opportunity for establishing a successful 
Australian agency in Ceylon tea and we 
have, therefore, the more readily, given 
ublicity to his letter on the chance of a 

olombo tea exporting house without an 
Australian Agent, putting itself into com- 
raunication with our correspondent. To for- 
ward the realization of his present wishes 
is to promote the interests of Ceylon tea; 
and we, therefore, trust that M. Joubert 
may be successful in hearing from a Col- 
ombo merchant, or proprietary planter, how 
a business may be established to cover the 
wide extent of colonies indicated in his letter. 


FREIGHT AND COMMISSION CHARGES 
' ON TEA PURCHASED IN CALCUTTA. 


We (The Indian Planters’ Gazette) enclose 
three pro forma documents :—viz, 

(1) Shipper’s Invoice ; 

(2) London account sale ; 

(3) Relative account-current ; 
which purport to deal with parcels of 100 chests 
of tea purchased in Caleutta at 54 annas per 
ound, shipped at freight £2-10s per ton, and 
covered at exchange 1s 4d’; buying and _ selling 
commission at 15 per cent. These, if will be 
noted, are the exact factors upon which onr 
tables were based. The account sale shows the 
sale of this tea in London at 74d, the equi- 
valent shown in our table against a cost. of 5% 
annas, and the account-current discloses a differ- 
ence of £1-12s or about % per cent. over the 
whole transactien—a point that is unappreci- 
able when it is borne in mind 8,000 Ib. of tea 
is dealt with. The charges shown in. these 
examples are actuals. 

PLANTERS’ Stores & AGENCY Co,, Lirp, 
¥ Oak 10th May, 1899, 
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SHIPPER’S INVOICE. 
No. 
TELEGRAPHIC CYPHER. 

Invoice of 100 packages of tea marked and num- 
bered as per margin, shipped by the Planters’ 
Stores and Agency Co., Ltd., Calcutta, per steamer 
“ City of Perth’ for London: for account and risk 
of the concerned and consigned to order. Freight 
ati 50s. 

Draft at 3 months sight through _ National 
Bank of India, Limited, for £203-13-lat Bx. 1s 4d. 


R As. PB, 
No. 1/100, 100 chests pekoe 
Souchong -. 8,£00\b. 5/6 2,921 14.0 
CHARGES. 
R As. Ps 
Brokerage atl percent .. 29 3 6 
Taking delivery, Marking 
and Shipping at .5 per 
chest oo) ol -4,.0 
Insurance on £220 at 2 per 
cent less 10 per cent at 
Ex. ls 4d cS wa lie) 0) 
Policy Stamp 36 0 6 0 
Stamp Bill of Landing & 
Bill of Exchange 56 2.0 0 
Postage, Petties and Tele- 
grams Be OF) 
Bill Brokerage at } perct. 3.13 0 
Commission at 14 percent. 45 2 3 
132 14. 9 


—— 


R3,054 12 9 
E. &. O. B. 


Calcutta, 10th September, 1895. 
ACOOUNT SALE, 


Account sales of 100 packages of tex ex “ City 
of Perth’ at Calcutta sold by Mossrs. Jones & Co 
on account of the concerned. 


Nett 
lb. £ 8, de 
100 chests Pekoe Souchong.. 8,500 an: 
Less draft OG 100 
8,400 


Less loss in weight, say 
3 lb. per chest _ see 50 


8,350 at 74d 252 41 
LONDON CHARGES. 


as zi £ se a, £ sd 
Freight on 100 chests at 503 
per 50.c. ft. say 10 tons ., 25 0 O 
Interest on ditto 108 days .. O07 4 
Warehouse charges average 
33 4d per £ «» 1613 4 
Interest on ditto 90 days... 0 4 1 
Customs Weight Notes and 
Warrants oo O12 6 
Public sale expenses eo. O12 6 
Brokerage at 1 per cent ». 210 5, 
46 022 
£206 4 8 


RELATIVE AOCOUNL CURRENT. 
THE CONCERNED IN ACGOUNT WITH THE PLANTERS’ 


STORES AND AGENCY. CO., LTD, 


‘Caleutta, 3% 
To Cash— £ ose. de 
Bill dve a6 ve, 203. 18..1 
To Stamping Marine Policy Fire ; 
Insurance, London +6 08 a 
Te Selling Commission in London 
atld per cent .o. oe pay Lope 7 


u — ne 
Total 4, £207 16 ¢ 


26 
LONDON. 
Lets ad. 
By Proceeds of sale as per account 
Sales shown ne 206 4 8 
By Balance én AO Te PA) 
Total -- £207 16 8 
E. & O. HE. 
London, 10th November 1895. 
“Sj - — 


MINOR PRODUCTS REPORT. 
Lonpon, May 4. 


CiycrttonA Bark has dropped twenty-five per cent 
téday in Amsterdam. Quinine, which has been the 
victim of the conflicting reports of Java bark ship- 
ments this week, has been, on the whole very 
quiet, 

Coca LeraAves.—Quiet. Huanuco kind is neglected 
at 1s. For Truxillo there are inquiries, and busi- 
ness is likely to be done at 10d. The string of 
Ceylon leaves offered at the last auction haye all 
been sold, 10d being obtained for all but the dark 
damaged leaves. 

Cinnamon.—Quills are about half-pence better this 
‘week in anticipation of the small sale at the end 
of the month. Firsts are quoted 10d to 104d; 
seconds, 9td to 93d; thirds, 83d to 9d; and fourths, 
84d. In the spice sales yesterday 13 bales of Ceylon 
were sold without reserve at 61d to 6$d; while 25 
bags of chips were bought in at 33d. During the three 
months—January, February and March 1899—331,217 
1b of quills and 563,345 lb of chips were exported 
from Oeylon. 

-CtncHona Bark.—From details of the exports of 
this article from Ceylon which have been published 
if appears that of the 150,080 lb of bark exported, 
from January Ist to March 28th 121,250 lb went to the 
United Kingdom, 28,797 lb to America and 33lb to 
France. 

Fixrep  O1ms.—Coconut: Ceylon, spot, £25 10s to 
£25 15s.— British and Colonial Druggist, May 6. 

CincHonsA.—The Ceylon shipments from January 
ist to April llth were 168,770 lb, as compared with 
"$01,273 for the corresponding period of 1898. Since 
the auctions last week sales of 400 to 500 bales are 
teported, at an advance of $d on the unit then paid. 
There have been nibbles for the soft Colombian 
bark, but no busiuess has transpired. The exporis 
of bark from Java for April were 996,000 Amst. lb 
against 860,000 last year, making a total for the four 
months of 3,021,800, against 3,225,000 Amst. lb last 


ear. The shipments this year have been :—January 
098,00; February 539,000; and March 977,000 
Amst: lb. 


Canpamoms.—A fair amount of business is passing 
in Mysores privately at the rates paid in auction.— 
Cheniist and Druggtst, May 6. 


INDIAN AND CEYLON TEA. 


CIRCULAR TO ALL PRODUCERS AND 
IMPORTERS OF THA. 

The following circular has been issued by the 
secretaries of the Indian Tea Association (Londen), 
and the Ceylon Association in London :— 

We are instructed to forward to you the enclosed 
memorandum on the proposal to abolish the draft 
allowance on teas sold at public auction in London, 
and toinuvite your support. We are desired to point 
out that it is greatly to the interest of producers and 
importers that the proposal should be carried into 
effect, and to add that it has the unanimous approval 
of the Committees of the Indian Tea Association 
(London), and the Ceylon Association in London. If 
yeu see your way to support the proposal, we shall 
feel obliged by your returning to either of us as soon 
as possible the enclosed form duly filled up.—ERnest 
yx, Secretary, the Indian Tea Association, London. 
Wm. Msn sin Leake, Secretary, the Ceylon, Asso- 
Giation in Z 
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I/We, the undersigned grower or importer of Indian 
Ceylon, Java, or China teas, hereby agree that any 
teas I/we may put up for auction at public sale, in 
London, on and after a date to be hereafter deter- 
mined by the Joint Committee of the Indian and 
Ceylon Association in London, but not before Jaly 
1 next, shall be sold on the express condition that 
no allowance for draft be made to the buyer, 

This I/we agree to carry out, provided the Joint 
Committee of the two Associations receive in their 
opinion sufficient support to ensure the adoption of 
the proposal. 

[Here follows name of firm, proprietor, or company 
and quantity represented of Indian, Ceylon, China 
and Java teas. | 
MMO. AS TO ALLOWANCE OF 1 LB. DRAFT ON TEA SALFS. 

1. The profit on tea cultivation having 
reached such a narrow margin it became im- 
perative on the grower to curtail every item 
of expenditure in India anc Ceylon to the 
very lowest limit, and in consequence many 
forms of allowances which were common in better 
times have of necessity been abolished. 

2. It has now unfortunately become necessary for 
the grower to extend this pruning down to unnecessary 
charges and allowances on his teas in London, and the 
most obvious of these is the allowance of one pound 
draft per chest or half chest. 

3. This allowance has long been looked upon by the 

rower 4s aD unwarrantable tax upon his teas, and it is 
held that the time has come for it to be abolished. 


4. During last year there were imported into 
London : 
Chests. Half-chests 
From India 1,286,998 285.664 
1) Ceylon ae 831.406 316,090 
2,118,404 601,754 


and the allowance on these from draft alone ainounted 
to 27,20,000 lb. 

5. And this is not all; for, by the present system 
of weighing by H.M. Customs, a turn of the scale is 
given in the buyer’s favour on the gross weight and 
another on the tare weight. Hach of these may give 
the buyer a maximum adyantage of 15°7 oz., so that 
the two together average close on 1lb, of tea per 
package, exclusive of draft. 

6. Taking then the two forms of allowance 
(namely, draft and weighing) together, the buyers 
on these figures received 5,000,0001b. of tea more than 
they paid for. 

7. Withont raising the question of an alteration in 
the system of weighment there is no reason why the 
draft allowance should not be abolished. It isa 
survival from times and conditions which no longer 
prevail, and it is not exacted in countries other than 
Great Britain, to which India and Ceylon supplied 
last year 560,000 chests. 

- 8. In 1890 all draft allowance was abolished on 
cured provisions and cheese, the same has been done 
in the case of bark and other articles, and the same 
should be done now in the case of tea.—H. and C, 
Mail, May 5. 

——— 


SIR A. MACKENZIE AND THE TEA 


PLANTERS. 


Sir Alexander Mackenzie’s thrice unfortunate 
aspersions on the tea-garden managers have 
aroused much indignation and no wonder. Al- 
though in giving evidence before the Currency 
Commission the ex-Lieutenant-Governor does not 
say in so many words that tie manager are for 
the most part incompetent, he groups his answers 
in such a manner as to leave his hearers no 
alternative inference. Yet when we read on, we 
find that his grievance really is that “the 
conditions of profitable cultivation have changed.” 
Surely that is not the managers fault. Machi- 
nery has come in, says Sir Alexander, and with 
it the practice of amalgamating a number of 


~ 
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gardens under one management. The manage- 
ment that is called for under these conditions is 
expert and ‘‘itishhard to get.” And yet ore 
heard of large numbers of experienced tea planters 
who were to be met in Calcutta last cold 
weather looking for work in vain. Yhat fact 
scarcely bears out Sir Alexanier’s petulant re- 
mark. Of course it is very annoying to be a 
shareholder in a company which does not pay 
a dividend upon the season because its manager 
has been dismissed, but, after all, surely that is 
avery smnail fact from which to areue the 
general jaziness or stupidity of a large body of 
gentlemen. Sir A Mackenzie complains that the 
pampered tea planter picks up his experience 
“st the cost of the shareholders.” There is a 
very general impression among those who know 
that he picks it up too often at his own,—The 
Englishman. 


> 


FACILITIES FOR MAKING GOOD TEA,— 
VIL. 

Dealing with two replies dating from 
Dikoya, one from Agrapatana, and one from 
Kotagala, we find the drawbacks to making 
better tea considered from different stand- 
points. One Dikoya planter, while holding 
the ignorance and carelessness of tea makers 
and coolies who try to hurry through their 
work, responsible for much, considers the 
teas now produced far superior in make to 
those turned out, say four years ago, and 
that it is only over-production and combina- 
tion among buyers which has stood in the 
way of better prices. The other is unable 
to detect any special cause, though jat, soil 
where previously under coffee, rush of leaf, 
and neglect of pruning followed by severe 
cutting down, play their part in keeping 
down the quality. Agrapatana thinks the 
failure of buyers to give value is the great 
drawback to making better tea, as the 
district possesses great advantages; while 
Kotagala pleads unseasonable weather, want 
of accommodation and machinery in some 
places, and want of attention in others, as 
hindrances to improvement. On jat there is 
nothing new to record, as there is the usual 
variety, though as a whole all the districts 
have fair working bushes varying from good 
and medium to inferior in the first planta- 
tions. In soil, Dikoya is content to claim 
medium, but generally good for tea; while 
Agrapatana rejoices in decidedly good soil, 
and Kotagala regards its soil as not gene- 
rally poor, though parts of most estates are 
worn. Mr. John Hughes’ letter should draw 
special attention to the impoverishment of 
soil which immediately attends heavy and 
continuous showers, and the necessity of pro- 
viding safeguards against avoidable loss, 
whether of soil or its more valuable consti- 
tuents. While one Dikoya planter unequi- 
vocally declares in favour of manuring, the 
other insists that a dose of manure which 
shows good xesults exhausts itself in. two 
years, atter which the bushes suffer if the 
dose be not repeated ; and with prices under 
8d. per lb. there is very little puoi in 
manuring. Butmay not the profits disappear 
altogether without manuring? From Agra- 
patana comes the warning that manuring, to 
do good, must be scientific, and in that 
description is not included ‘‘the usual 
castor-cake and bones,” on which, however 
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these who have tried the combination 
generally report favourably. Kotagala 
adds its testimony in favour of manure, 
as both improving and profitable where 
the soil is not too much worn, and where 
neglect has not continued too lone. Then it 
is a question of ‘Will it pay 2.” 

In regard to factories, one Dikoya resident 
declares that most estates are deficient .in 
withering space and that prices are seriously 
affected in consequence, through Visiting 
Agents, with no practical knowledge of the 
details. of work, opposing extensions which 
the working Superintendent feels to be 
essential. “The other Dikoya planter takes a. 
different view, holding that most factories 
have ample room for nine months of the 
year, but the space is found insufficient 
generally during the rush in April and May. 
The question is, we suppose, whether addi- 
tional expenditure will be justified by the 
saving of the loss that insufficient witherin 
space leads to; but the latest invention will, 
perhaps, effect a revolution, and those: who 
saved in buildings may yet rejoice! In 
Agrapatana there is no deficiency in wither- 
ing space; and the sufficiency is  speciall 
mentioned as an explanation of. the hig 
average prices the District obtains: and 
Kotagala, too, finds that the want of space 
has been supplied in recent years. Dikoya is; 
generally, well supplied with machinery (save 
in respect of sifters and roll-breakers), and 
also with motive power, except during the 
dry season; and Agrapatana and Kotagala, 
too, are generally satisfied with the equip- 
ment of their factories. The labour force has 
been ample in all three districts—Kotagala 
experiencing that pleasure after five or six 
years. Dikoya holds two views of pruning—= 
one that it is neglected too long; and then 
the knife is applied with too great severity, 
the other that poor jats must be severely 
dealt with to yield paying flushes: but V.A.’s 
ave said to worry the bushes’ with too early 
plucking, to ultimate injury of the estate, 

hile Agrapatana. has not suffered from 
severe pruning, Kotagala complains of 
much too severe handling after prolonged 
neglect. From Dikoya and Agrapatana the 
unanimous verdict is that both soil and 
climate are most suitable for tea, the only 
drawback being that many of the earlier 
plantations had to be pushed on without 
reference to jat, and with undue regard to 
economy in consequence of the collapse of 
coffee. The results in such cases are sadly 
apparent now. This is ‘a drawback from 
which Agrapatana evidently has not suffered 3 
but Kotagala is burdened with land which 
had been for long years under coffee, and 
such cannot be expected to yield large 
returns. 

————___ 

Coconut PALM CuLTIVATION.— Cultivators 
of coconut pane in the Straits Settlements, 
who have been troubled by beetles and by 
“the effects of sugar estates on coconut 
plantations,” will read with interest the 
letter of ‘“‘W.J.” elsewhere, as one of our 
most experienced Ceylon planters. Inanswer 
to his enquiries as to nature of ‘soil, multi- 
plicity of beetles, &c., we shall be: glad to 
hear fromany one having a knowledge of the 
conditions in Selangor and other divisions of 
the Straits Settlements, 


—_—_——— 
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CEYLON TEA IN AMERICA. 


THE WORK a AaB ci WL) 
imiscences by an ex-Ceylon planter J ia.i. 
ping ee i Ail delphias April 1889. 

I have taken a pioncer’s interest in many things 
during my life, but no interest has cost me so 
much as Ceylon tea, and yet T turn with an 
apparently undying interest to Ceylon tea wwichy 
every good wish for its success—I may say—in(- 
genous to the ‘make up’ of my being, My post- 
tion is that of the bird that flies with the wind 
(or, for a change, against it) fice. I am not finan- 
cially interested (in my work) and I am happy. 
Ltake a bird’s eye view of the Tea Trade in the 
United States of America, and in doing so, quietly 
consider Why’s and Wherefore’s, look at, things as 
Tsee them generally without bias. ‘To take wing 
to Ceylon ({ wish I could) I, in my dreams efiect 
a mode of my own for quick transit. How much, 
do planters (so many of them my old friends, f see 
by the Directory) hear what resident planters 
have to say about America? flow much trom 
‘late? planters now resident here in America 
ag merchants? How very little do they bear trom 
the retailers of Ceylon tea who sell your tea to 
the American people! I hope to do sone good in 
this respect. I am known today, in Philadelphia, 
the moment I introduce myseli—not only to 
tradesmen or tea men, but to Philadelphians 
generally as ‘‘ the man who hung about 13th 
Market and Arch Street in four different stores. 
for five years—shouting out (metaphorically 
writing) about Ceylon Tea to an unresponsive 

ublic ! Five out of six (to whom I may thus 
introduce myself) answer. ‘‘ What? Were you 
under St. George’s Hall”? ‘* Yes, in the dreariest 
depths of basement.” I can always answer !. My 
siens were large, and demonstrative— being on 
a level with the eyes of the ‘‘passer by —(please 
note ‘‘ passer by”) but they all seem to have 
passed by once at least—and remember my store. 
- My saddest recollection in connection with this 
store is that of our dear old friend from Aberdeen 
=yia 20 or 30 years in Ceylon, 

JAMIE GARIOCH. 

He wrote me from Canada when he was stranded 
and I was in no position at that time to ask 
him to join me; but he turned up, and for pont 
a year represented me in my store. Good, kind- 
hearted old soul, but dying on his feet. I 
‘suppose everyone who knew him, knows that he 


finally landed on his native heath, Aberdeen, and _ 


died at peace with the whole world among his 
friends. Little do those who have not cast their 


ot in a country like this realize what iv is to 


“‘oet left ” in life, particularly in old age, after 
leaving Veylon. Not until they have experienced 
such a position can they possibly imagine what 
lifeless and ambitionless existence means. 

Another good old Ceylon man was represented 
there, viz. : 

VERE MILLINGTON, 

a good, cheery; kind and true-hearted man as 


sever lived. Ihave always looked upon him as the 


actual impersonation of “ Mark Tapley”—and if 


‘any living being enjoyed and could repeat Dickens 


—Vere Millington was the man. He served me 
in the midst, ard through the midst, of my 
troubles. I only learned to appreciate him aiter L 


thought he was torn bone from bone—dead and 
-gone—annihilated by misforonne acd mishaps. 
But after I had buried him, through false in- 
formation from triends, he turned up serenely, not 
‘only able to walk, but through having to carry 


an overweight of avoirdupois actually (what 
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shall I say?) unable to walk, or nearly so. The 
laugh was there and the happy temperament 
seemed to bear up all the weight he could gather 
from tie flesh and all the sorrows he could glean 
from the d—J]. There is a man who did me 
personally great service, never yet repaid, but 
was and is now nore than appreciated. He was, 
in this country, a plucky fighter under the most 
trying circumstances, kent his head level, ‘ kept 
a stiff upper lip,” met misfortune with a merry 
laugh, and when at last dropped some 20 feet on 
to an asphalt floor from wheels revolving like 
lightning of heavy electric engines stripped of 
his clothes, half-a-dozen bones broken and in a 
generally mangled condition, unconscious, he 
wanted to know Where they were taking him to, 
aud why they didn’t get him his clothes and let 
him go home to his wife as a decent although 
unfortunate mau! Lecannot, of course, remember 
exactly what he did remark, but what he said 
was to this effect! Isaw him and his good wite 
oa the last visit they made, and they were both 
Jooking great. L have lost their address in 
Bneland, and ean’t write; but would be elad to 
know how. His property I heard (from himself) 
was doing him all that was necessary for a 
livelihood, and no one is happier to know it 
than the writer. 

As I write, I have received letters from three 
prominent firms in Philadelphia, representing tea 
(retail). ‘They speak for themselves. TI expect 
others as fime goes on, and will gradually afiord 
you. matter from which you may eventually be 
able to arrive at a consensus of retailers’ opinion, 
representing finally an undebatable philo-ophy 
regarding Veylon Téa in America. 

CEYLON AND INDIA Us. CHINA TEAS. 

November 9th, 1898.—E sitor, “ Journalof Commerce 
and Commercial Bulletin,’ New York.—Dear sir,—I 
note with interest a letterupon “Chinavs. Ceylon Teas” 
in your paper of even date. Only a very few years since 
I was a believer in the theory that Ceylon and A-sam 
teas were too strong, teo rich in tannin—‘ too rich for 
our blood’’—in fact in this dry electrical climate of 
ours, but I conid well understand the high favor which 
these teas met with in England because the wet damp 
climate with its raw benumbing cold, in the winter 
months (that characterizes the major portion of the 

eather in England, Ireland, Scotland and Wales) 
demands just such a nourishing, such a “ grateful and 
comforting’? drink as can alone be obtained from a 
cup of rich, full-bodied and fragrant Ceylon or Assam 
tea. 

In fact in my various visits to the mother country 
I was so captivated with their “two shilling” teas, 
for instance, that I would bring some home with me 
for my own table, but I fancied that they did not 
taste nearly so well here as they did in England, which 
was probably due to the difference in climatic condi- 
tions; but the taste for them grew upon me and 
I finally: began to experiment with them in our 


_various blends which we sell so largely throngh- 


out the United States—at first gingerly and min- 
cingly,—feariul. of making mistakes, but as 
popuiar approval in the shape of increased sales and 
enthusiastic commendations followed upon each in- 


‘crease oi the proportions in. which we used them in 


the “biends ” we have finally reached a point that 
we never dreamed of, and that is to say that’ very 
nearly half of the stocks of black teas which we now 
carry in our warehouses is of Ceylon or Assam growth. 
Nor can this be called a matter of partiality either, 
because we find that their use now in our blends is 
imperative, we could not well discontinue them if we 
would.* : 
*This is precisely the principle that I advocated 
12 or 13 years ago, and find endorsed by the retail 
trade of today—what follows is merely a repetition 
of my old arguments,—J.M,M, 
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If any dealer doubts the value of our experience 
in this respect, let him start say with an addition 
to any of his black oz mixed teas, of 10 per cent. of 
good Ceylon or Assam tea, then let him bide result, 
and when popular approval does surely show itself, 
let him then gradually increase this proportion, until 
he has say 2 third of good Ceylon, a sixth of Congou 
and the balanee of Foochow oolong, and let him 
note the pleased looks of his customers as they come 
back for more of ‘‘that very same tea’’ which they 
got before—‘‘it was just splendid.” 

We candidly admit that the mixture of these teas 
in our ‘‘Caricol Blend” has more than trebled its 
sales and that not alone in territory (iike the coal 
regions of Pennsylvania where a heavy-bodied tea is 
always in vogue) but in all parts of the country, in 
the far west where pan-fired and basket-fired Japans 
are the rage, and in the South where UChinese 
greens are used largely, as well as in New England 
where the people are partial to straight Mormosa 
oolong, so that I am sure the time has come when 
the Chinese and Japanese tea growers may well look 
with apprehension upon their vanishing trade, not 
alone in England but in America as_ well —Yours 
truly, TROMAS MARTINDALE. 


[No statement of facts could be clearer or more 
truthful than the above—andI anticipate an answer 
to the similar eifect from every grocer who favors 
me with a written expression of his opinion regarding 
the value of Ceylon tea as a staple article in 
America.—J. M. M.] 


November !5, 1898.—Hditor, “ Journal of Commerce 
and Commercial Bulletin,’”” New York. Dear Sir,— 
Replying to Mr. A. R. Robhertson’s criticism upon 
my Jetter of November 9th, which he good naturedly 
assures your readers ‘is not captious,’’ permit me to 
say that in writing to His Hxcellency Li Hung Chang, 
as I did two years ago, it was not because my pre- 
dilections were so strongly in favor of Chinese or 
Japanese teas; but it was in protest against a pic- 
torial form of advertising then used by the Ceylon 
and Assam Planters’ Association, which I believed was 
not cnly hurtful to the China and Japan tea trade 
but to the Ceylon and India teas as well, and which 
form of advertising I am rejoiced to see bas been 
dispensed with.* 

I have always maintained that it was questionable 
policy for a business rival to attack another, either 
in public or private, or for an advertiser to try to 
advertise his own business by ridiculing or humilia- 
ting his rival, and this from my point of view was 
what the representatives of ‘‘machine made”’ teas 
were doing, when under their direction a lot of 
scenes were published, showing almost nude China- 
men, teeking with perspiration, standing over the 
firing pans, firing tea; the scene showing likewise an 
occasional pig running in and around the firing room, 
by way of variety. Now granting that this picture 
‘was true to life, would it not breed in the imagination 
‘of nervous and refined men end women a feeling of 
repugnance to all teas, as if would surely raise in their 
minds an element of doubt as to the cleanliness of any 
teas, machine made or hand made ? 

Mr. Rebertson wants to know if a cup of good congou 
Oolong or Formosa may not be as “ grateful and com- 
forting ” to us in our dry climate as the Ceylon or 
India teas are to the tea drinkers in the cold wet 
climate of England. LI unhesitatingly reply, ‘‘ Yes.” + 
In fact [ think that Ceylons or Indians ‘ straight,” 
(that is by themselves) are too rich in tannin; too full 


* Here again Il agree. To picture Vea as subject to 


such methods of preparation in any country, is inju- 
rious to tea of all kinds. To build upon the wrongs 
of others as a means of raising ourselves is poor prin- 
ciple and to have recourse to illustrating the vilest 
methods of tea manufacture or preparation as an 
advertisement of the legitimate and actual treatment 
accredited to all countries where tea is known to be 
cultivated is surely open to criticism, and ought to be 
stopped by legal enactment.—J.M. M. 

t What have I argued from first to last ?—J. M. M, 
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bodied for the lovers of tea in America, while they re 
‘just the thing ” over there. But my argument in their 
favour is as to their use in connection with other teas: 
that they will improve and ‘bring up’ almost any 
teas that they are blended with, (Why didn’t Mr 
Martindale write this 12 yearsago? Too late Noe 
far as 1am concerned.—s. mM. m.] 

Mr, Robertson suggests that the marvellous success 
which we have met with is pushing our “ Caricol ” 
blend of tea, may be the result of the clever advertis- 
ing ithas received. This might be so as initial orders 
else why spend money for publicity; but when the 
“ repeat” * orders, begin to come inand keep on coming 
year after year, then it shows that it is the inate 
merit of the article itself thatis doing the work. 

I believe with Mr. Frank Munsey of magazine fame 
that the man who tries to give the public the most 
and the best for its money will always win over the 
man who tries to make the most out of the public 
and give the least he can. The public day by day 
through the redundancy of newspaper, circular and 
poster publicity is becoming more e:lightened and 
more critical; and while advertising may buildup a 
tiade, it can never hold it if absolute merit is lacking 
in the article advertised a 

In this connection it strikes me as strange that 
members of the tea trade in this country do not 
advertise more than they do.t I venture the assertion 
that $20°00 is spent in England in advertising and 
pushing teas to eyery single dollar that is “spent 
here. Hverywhere in the British Isles, you are con- 
fronted with tea publicity in some shape, form or 
other ; even the theatre is not free from it, as wit- 
ness this from one of Colley Cibbers characters—Lady 
Gentle: ‘Tea, tea! thou soft, thou sober, sage, and 
venerable liqnor ; thou innocent pretext for bringing 
the wicked cf both sexes together ina morning; thou 
female tongue-running, smile-soothing, heart-opening 
wink-tipping cordial, to ywbose glorious insipidity I owe 
the happiest moments of my life, let me fail pros- 
trate and adore thee !”’—Respectfully yours, 

THOMAS MARTINDALE. 


Philadelphia, Dec. 7th, 1898. 


To the E@itor, “ Journal of Commerce and ~ 
cial Bulletin”, New York City. Ponies 

Dear Sir,—As Mr. E A Willard states in his letter 
published in yonr paper of December 3rd, that “he 
will not answer the parties seeking to advertise their 
particular brands through the medium of correspond- 
ence in your columns’ and asI am the only man so 
far who has mentioned a particular brand in this cor- 
respondence, I must take it, thatI.am the one whem 
he will not answer: may it not be that the position 
I take in this controversy cannot be answered, or 
rather refuted ? And that is, that the mixture of a 
certain portion of Ceyjon or India teas with a blend 
of other teas, is invariably beneficial ; in fact, Mr. 
Willard seems to admit this when he says, ‘ That 
Ceylon and India teas have some merit and are de- 
sirable in blending, is true” therefore I may take it 
for eid rage my position is unassailable, even if 
in order to ciinch m oint I was compelle - 
tion the ‘‘ Caricol Blend.” aahtn mee 

Mr. Willard seems to cbject (with some show. of 
temper too, by the way) to the fact that Indie and 
Ceylon teas are expensively and extensively adver- 
tised, ‘‘ that hundreds of thousands of dollars are being 
annually spent’ in advertising India, Ceylon and Japan 


* The repeat orders form the principle of successful 
issu>.—By the gradual treatment of China and Japan 
tea drinkers to a taste for body in the liquor. Ceylon 
can eventually swamp the demand for the others and 
establish the demand for itself in its purity.—J. M, M, 

{+ The tea houses in America do, as a tule, adveriize 
but what ? Not the tea on its own merits, bat Nhat 
kind of present goes with the pound! That is what 
{ see everywhere, and the people are fools in this res- 
pect. hey do not dare criticise the quality of the tea 
even if they can, for they know the answer they would 
get “ what can youexpect, withsucha present?” —J,M.M, 
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teas by. “foreigners.” Is it a crimeor an offence against 
society that ‘foreigners’ should spend their Money 
in such a lavish manner to advertise teas which the 
gentleman himself admits ‘‘are desirable in blend- 
ing?” Will it not rather strike the candid reader 
that may be in some manner the gentleman's in- 
terests or holdirgs of other teas may be jeopardized 
in their value? Not only by the successful advertis- 
ing these ‘‘ foreigners ”’ indulge in but also by its 
results in increasing the consumption of a tea which 
he would haye us believe (on the authority of two 
English doctors) will produce “intoxication. If this 
should be the underlying reason of the objections, the 
gentleman raises against Ceylon and Indian teas, 
the logical conclusion is, that he himself ought to 
gtart in and advertise “the purity and more delicate 
flavor of Chinese teas’? with the same vigor and 
persistency that these ier en show in their 
of ‘making publicity.” : 
ae aap tepad anit Mr. Willard, however, in 
regard to some of the ‘‘ extravagant statements used 
by these ‘foreigners ” in their advertisement, and I 
have always maintained that certain pictorial advertise- 
ments which they have used arecalculated to discourage 
the drinking of teas of any. kind, and as a case in 
point. I note in Mr, Blechyndnes reply to Mr. Wiltard 
in your. paper of the 6th, the claim which he makes 
as to the use of night, soil as @ fertilizer by the 
“Mongolian tea planters ” while the statemens may 
be, and undoubtedly is possibly true, yet such a 
story in a public point is bound to breed disgust 
in the minds of tea-drinkers who may say ‘ well 
how do L know but what such fertilizers are used upon 
all the tea plants. I'll be hanged if Vl drink any 
tea at all. Ll drink plain hot water first, And if 
also agree with Mr. Willard that the quality of Chinu 
teas imported here, has improved very much during 
the past two years, and yet I must disagree again 
with him, when he states that Chinese teas are so 
much purer and of better ~ flavor than Ceylon or 
India teas. If this were 50, why don’t the rejections 
by the tea inspectors show it to be so. There have 
been over @ million pounds of China ana Japan teas 
(mostly the former) rejected by the tea inspectors, 
since the new inspection law went into effect, and as 
far as my recollection goes, not a single chest of 
Ceylon or India tea has been rejected in all that 
time. What stronger proof of their purity and flavor 


»2—Respectfully yours, 
eguepeuster ee THomas MARTINDALE. 


February 10, 1899. 
Editor, ‘ Journal of Commerce”, New York. 

-Sir,—It would seem from the various letters which 
“appear from time to time in your Journal in con- 
nection either with the Tea Inspection Law or the 
war duty of 10 cents, that the Tea _ Trade as @ 
whole is a marvel of inconsistency, (may we not 

i ancy). 
rhe Hale ee ete championed and lobbied 
through congress by the leading members of the 
trade, and loud was the acclaim of these same men 
when it was put into operation. 

The next thing that’ the tea men wanted was a 
duty and letters by the thousand. were. sent to 
Congressmen and Senators pleading with  onr 
legislators to place a duty upon tea. wherbaa ae 
movement was andertaken to benetit the holders 
of large stocks of tea or for motives tending to 
benefit. the public good will never be known, but 
the fact that the duty. was advised and requested 
by some of these very men who now kick’ against 
the pricks, which ae caused by the Inspection Law 

ty as well. 
ant Oe aa eave ADI true that both causes com- 
bined have resulted in the nearly total disappearance 
through the channels of consumption of all the old teas 


* The imposed «uty of 10 cents per pound has 
oe SRF RGEE! reretae litigation as toupuoveniion 
against refuse is better. The U. 8. A. i year aay 
year presenting a more substantial fie ¢ for. e 
Ceylon planters to claim as their specia inhexent. 
A. word to the wise ought to suffice |—J, M, M, 
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with which the market has been burdened ior so many, 
many years, and it is safe to say that probably in no 
country in the world can so liltle poor tea be found as 
at the present time in the United States. What a 
startling ccntrast this is to the condition of the Tea 
trade a short five years ago, when it was loaded down 
with monutains of trash without character and with- 
out any vivility or actual worth save thet of making 
bolk. he writer recollects vividly that in purchasing 
the general stock of a wholesale grocer who was declin- 
ing business after a busy career of over a half century, 
that his stock of tea upon examination was found to be 
absolutely worthless. The tea lead which encased it 
had become oxidized and had separated into little 
globules of lead which was sprinkled through the tea. 
The owner stated that he had purchased it during the 
war at a cost of over two dollars a pound, and he 
sorrowfully said, that he really “hated to part with it. 
It had been with him so very, very long.”’ It was sent 
to the auction-room and was bought by those who 
cared less for quality than they did for price, at seven 
cents per pound, bnt today if a man were hunting for 
that same sort of stuffin any fair sized quantity he 
would have difficulty in finding it, even at two dollars 
a pound, as the country is now practically clear of all 
such trash. 

‘The duty and the inspection law having brought 
about this happy condition of affairs, the “incoustant 
leading tea men”? now commence to make lamenta- 
tions against the enforcement of the inspection law, 
and turn their tearful eyes to Congress for a repeal of 
the duty, elsethey say the poor people will stop drink- 
ing tea and will drink coffee only; that the price has 
already gone beyond the poor man’s purse, ete., etc, 
Yet only this week in the city of Philadelphia, a blend 
of teas was offered at 33 cents in forty-three stores with 
the choice of a can of tomatoes, corn or peas thrown 
in as an inducement to buy the tea. 

Iwentinto alittle grocery store on Wednesday of 
this week to wait for a street car, and while there, out 
of curiosity, purchased a quarter of a pound of their 
cheapest tea, for which I was charged eight cents, 

The best known blend of tea now before the country 
(the ‘‘ Carico] Blend ”’) is being retailed at 34 cents per 
pound in the Hast and West and North and South, so 
that the poor man cannot yet have suffered very much 
from either the operation of the Inspection Law or the 
duty, and the chances are that the competition in 
trade will continue to give him a pound of good, pure, 
wholesome tea at from thirty-four to thirty-eight cents. 
for years to come, which in actual merit will be worth 
two pounds of such stuifas but a short yearago he 
bougkt for the same price but with a glass, ora cup 
and saucer or a chromo thrown in. He does now 
surely lose the chromo and the glass dish and the piece 
of china, but he gets what he did uot get before— 
good tea, which instead of driving him to drink coffee 
as a substitute, will make him a more liberal user of 


- tea than ever, because it may be that he never knew 


before what a cup of goodtea really was, and the “cup 
that cheers but not inebriates ’’ will then become his 
daily solace, his comfort and his necessity. 


THOMAS MARTINDALE. 


——— 


INSPECTION OF THE PEARL BANKS, 


The following report by Capt. Donnan, Master 
Attendant, has been placed at the disposal of the 
press :— : 

Master-Attendant’s Office, Colombo, 14th April. 

Sir,—I have the honour to report my return 
to Colombo on the 13th instant from an inspec- 
tion of the Pear] Banks on west coast, lying off 
Avippu, MWKearaitivu, and Chilaw. 

2. The banks examined off Arippu were the 


Cheval Paar, Sonthern portion of the: Periya 
Paar, Moderagam Paar, Kerai, onter Van- 
kalai Paar, Kallatidal Paar, iKondache Paar, 


and Jaggenboon Paar. 
3. Large beds ef young oysters from 3 to 6 


mouths old were found on the Periya Paar and 


ar 
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on the onter Vankalai Paar, but no oytsers what- 
ever were found on any of the other banks. The 
few small patches of young oysters that were found 
onthe east side of the Cheval Paar last year have 
entirely disappired. 

4. The banks examined off Karaitivn were 
the Dutch Mederagam, Kaaraitivu Paar, Alantua 
Paar, and Muttuvanatu Parr. No oysters were 
found on the Duteh Moderagam, Karraitivu 
Paar, and Alantua Paar. The Muttuvaratu 
Paar, which was so promising two years ago, I 
regret to report, failed completely. During the 
two days employed in going carefully over this 
bank only 120 oysters of to 34 years old were 
found, so that practically the 72 millions of young 
oysters estimated to be on this bank in March, 
1897, have completely disappeared. I had to re- 
port Jast year of a very large reduction in the 
number of oysters on this bank, but I then hoped 
that the oysters left, being clder and stronger to 
resist attacks of fish, would remain on the bank 
and come to maturity. The only evidence found 
of the cause of the disappearance of some of the 
oysters was that of afew of the empty shells sent 
up by the divers having a piece broken off them, 
large enough to have caused the death of the 
oysters, and it seemed to me that the pieces had 
been bitten off the shells by some fish. There 
were not, however, many of the empty shells 
damaged in that way. Out of a total of 55 picked 
up there were only 5 damaged, the remaining 50 
were perfect, and showed no sign of the cause of 
the death of the oyster. The bulk of the oysters, 
however, must have been removed from the bank 
entirely otherwise, many more empty shells 
would have been found, and therefore, the 
cause of their removal remains a mystery. It 
is probable, however, that they might have been 
removed entirely by large fish such as skate, 
which would crush the shells in their mouth, 
and swallow the fragments of shells along with 
the oyster. I have found the stomachs of rock 
fish, of 10 to 15 1b. in weicht, that have been 
caught on a. bed of young oysters, full of frag- 
ments of the young oysters’ shell and if such fish 
swallow the oyster shell, it is very probable that 
larger fish able to crush the shell of older oysters 
would do likewise. 

6. The banks examined off Chilaw were the 
Udapankane Paar, Muttundi Paar, Jakempiddi 
Paar, Kanukupany Paar, Chilaw Paar, Manatty 
Paar and Ungul Paar. No oysters, however, 
were found on any of these banks.—I remain, sir, 
your obedient servant, 

(Signed), J. DONNAN, Master Attendant. 

Tothe Hon. the Colonial Secretary. 

CEYLON TEA COMPANIES : 

SCOTTISH CHYLON—PROPRIETARY 

e —RAGALLA. 


We publish reports of the annual general 
meetings of the above Companies, the latter 
of which alone declared no dividend. 
- In the case of the Scottish Ceylon a slight 
falling-off in results had been reported, and 
the rise in exchange had added £500 to the 
expenses of production. The average. price, 
too, was 3) cents: down from that of 1897; 
nevertheless the Company was able to pay 
a satisfactory final dividend of ten per cent. 
But for the inconsistency of the seasons, 
apart from other causes, it would doubtless 
have been appreciably higher. 

In the Ceylon Proprietary Tea Estates 
(Co, the rise in exchange was responsible 
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for a £900 increase in cost of production, 
while on the other hand the Company’s prices 
had kept level with those of the previous year. 
The Chairman, however, stated his opinion 
that they were still below what they should 
be. With from 220 to 250 acres of young 
tea not yet in bearing, the declaration of 
four per cent dividend was creditable enough, 

No dividend from the Ragaila Company was 
something of a surprise, when the news re- 
ached us by cable.  Kelburne, the Chairman 
has now said, had been their disappoint- 
ing property owing, first, to the rapid tailure 
of the old coffee on the estate, and then to 
the shade from the coffee-trees hindering 
the growth of the young tea which was 
put in. Reference was made to Mr. W.. L. 
Strachan andhis report, which we havealready 
published and which showed that in the 
Ragalla Group there was a fine possession 
which would rise superior to the handicap- 
ping incubus of Keiburne, more especially 
if the latter began to lose that character, 
Though no dividend was paid, it was satis- 
factory to learn that the capital account 
would in all probability be closed with the 
expenditure of £600 for the current year, 
unless a Pelton Wheel were installed, cost- 
ing in all, £500. For this Company the 
dawn seems at hand. 


—$——$—<>__$______ 
CEYLON TEA. IN. CANADA. 
STRONG MARKET REPORTED. 


We publish a cutting from the ‘‘Mon- 
treal Daily Star,” kindly sent. us by a 
friend, now visiting the Dominion, in which 
a remarkably strong market for tea. is 
stated to have been the ‘feature of the 
grocery trade” during the Jast week in April. 
So much so that local dealers in Montreal 
had, at the date under notice, April 26th, 
shipped to London packages of tea at under 
10d per lb. to the number of 1,600! Accord- 
ingly the local, demand for low priced teas 
became for them very difficult to meet and 
prices had visen in. consequence. It is further 
remarked that as Chinais not producing so 
much as hitherto, Ceylon and India blacks hav- 
ing driven out the Celestials’ and as the 
former have been 11. millions lb. short. of 
requirements, the deficiency cannot be 
remedied for some time; the Indian and China 
markets not opening till about. the end_ of 
May, ‘‘ while the small supply from Ceylon 
will hardly be noticed.” 

We are surprised at the later statement; 
but surely in view of such contingencies as that 
reported, itis, or rather it was, a mistaken 
policy for Ceylon. producers to starve the 
London market, when there has been such a 
call for assistance that away West Canadian 
dealers have had. to help in» the. supply 
and have been driven into a corner to 
meet local demands. Rises of 40 or. 45 per 
cent are no doubt pleasing enough as results, 
but a little less of the starvation policy should 
increase sales immensely. We refer specially 
to the low-grade teas, concerning which 
we see that fears are entertaimed in. the 
Dominion that the, Indian and China may 
not veach them till September or October, 
Meanwhile Ceylon should be able to some 
extent to step into the breach with soing 
brisk and substantial shipments, 
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THE WEATHER AND CROPS. 


THE effects of the trying drought, which 
almost all parts of the Island experienced 
during the first quarter, have not quite dis- 
appeared yet, so far as the Export Tables 
are an index. We are now in the last week 
of the fifth month; and the Chamber of 
Commerce tables, made up to the 23rd May, 
which we published for our Overland edi- 
tion and issued as a Supplement afford 
an interesting and instructive study. The 
form, in which we publish the Export 
Tables, enables our readers to» see at a 
glance how the leading exports at the 
end of every week compare with the quan- 
tities sent away for the corresponding period 
of the three previous years. The tea shipped 
this year, sofar, is 43,836,320 1b., and is for the 
first time, we believe, in 1899 ahead of the 
quantity shipped last year; and that only by 
about 220,000 1b., while it is still short of the 
exports to 28rd May in 1897, which reached 
44,782,326! We know no reason for the fall 
ing-off, except the drought at the beginning 
of the year, coupled to a small extent with 
the frost in the highest districts. The last 
ground which has been already made up, 
gives promise of the realization of estimates 
for the year—though it is too early to pro- 
phesy confidently, or to revise the estimate. 
Coffee, curiously, has outstripped last year 
by nearly 1,000 cwt., albeit the quantity 
sent away is a miserable 6,344 cwt.; but the 
drought which told so disastrously on tea 
flushes was precisely what would bring out 
a blossom on coffee; and who knows but 
that the season may literally bear fruit 
next year, and help to swell the exports of 
the now despised berry? Cinchona, too, 
exhibits a leaf, with 836,700 lb exported, 
which is about 50,000 lb. in excess of last 
year, and 3,000 lb. in excess of 1897. The 
rise is probably due, rather to the upward 
tendency of quinine early this year, and 
the slackness in tea plucking and manu- 
facture which set labour free for barking, 
than to any increase in the acreage 
under cinchona, or any greater attention to 
cultivation. Cocoa, 20,555 cwt. exported, is 
5,400 short of last year, but the fall may be 
explained by the rule of alternate big and 
small crops. This year is 5,000 cwt. ahead 
of 1896 an? 1897. So that the chances 
against disease having had been much todo 
with the outgoing crop. Cardamoms, which 
are no’ immediately affected by drought, 
are ahead by about 18,000 lb., of last year 
when 202,021 lb. were sent away, but only 
8,300 lb. in advance of 1897. 

It is on low-country products, however, that 
thedroughthas told withthe greatest severity. 
Only 583,339 lb. of quilled cinnamon have been 
sent away, or nearly 200,000 lb. less than 
last year, 300,000 lb. less than in 1897, and 
150,000 less than in 1896! The deficiency in 
manufactured bark—which is available only 
when the weather favours a free flow of 
sap, without which “peeling” is at a stand- 
still—has, however, been more than covered 
by excess in chips—generally coarse bark 
which does not peel, and which can be 
harvested (scraped off the sticks) all the year 
yound. The 942,777 lb. of chips exported 
represent an excess of 370,000 lb. over last 


are 
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year, 400,000 over 1897, and 600,000 over 1896! 
Whether this immense quantity will tell on 
the prices of quilled bark is doubtful as 
fine bark is put to special uses for which 
chips are not suitable: and the deficiency in 
quills is really heavy. The prices now ruling 
confirm these doubts. The hand of the 
drought is to be seen in all the products of 
the coconut palin; for although oil shows a 
slight increase of 3,200 cwt., as compared 
with last year, previous weeks showed a 
deficiency, and the increase now recorded is 
scarcely proportionate to the growth of the 
palm industry, nor is it sufficient to com- 
pensate for the falling-off under other heads. 
Thus, in copra, which showed such splendid 
possibilities last year, there is a falling-off 
this year of 17,000 cwt. from the 114,435 of 
1598. Desiccated coconut, in which there 
had been a steady progressive increase year 
by year, after the leaps and bounds of the 
earlier years of the new industry, exhibits 
a fall of 300,000 lb. as compared with 1898, 
and almost the same figures as 1897. In 
coconuts there is a fall of 200,000; and in 
poonac of 36,000 cwt. The two heaviest crops 
of nuts for the year have yet to be picked; 
but there is no reason to believe that these 
will be larger than the corresponding crops 
of the last two years. It is feared they will 
be smaller. If so, prices must go up, as the 
demand for copra is steady, ot) is generally 
stronger in the latter part of the year. The 
drought we have gone through will tell on 
the early crops of next year, too,—another 
reason why prices should be maintained, or 
even rise. 

A product which shows a decided advance 
is one that is not grown, but dug up, 
We have sent away 210,280 cwt. of plumbago, 
against 161,255 cwt. last year, 125,598 in 1897, 
and 129,267 in 1896. 


SS 


ASH OF CINNAMON BARK.—A fait’ amount of 
adulterated powdered cinnamon has been found in 
commerce in Germany, recently. Examination of 
a large number of samples of the pure drug have 
showed that the maximum quantity of ash should 
be five per cent, with not more than one per cent 
of silica.—From B. and C. Drugqist, for May. 


SALT AS A PLAGUE PREVENTIVE.—E.A. H. 
writing from Nice to the Times of India, expresses 
confidence in salt as a plague-preventive, and 
ascribes the immunity from sickness which he 
had enjoyed, during 35 years’ residence in India, 
to aliberal consumption of salt with food. Even 
if the cheap and common condiment is not a 
direct preventive, there can be no doubt that an 
adequate use of salt goes a good way to sustain 
health; and it is the weakly ones who are 
susceptible, not alone to plague, but to all diseases. 
In this connection, it is interesting to learn that 
“further experiments are this summer to be made 
in the German Army with the object of ascertain- 
ing the exact value and sustaining pewer of sugar 
Two companies of two regiments from different. 
army corps are to make long marches, and the 
more intelligent men will be provided with pure 
sugar and with pastilles of sugar to which‘coffee 
or lemon will be added, and which wiil be dis- 
solved in the water which will be carried in tins 
by the men. CUomparisons will then be made and 
the results reported upon,” 


~ 
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NEW COMPANIES. 


Uxuweta Estates Co., Lop. (61,745).—Registered 
April 25th, with capital £17,000, in £25 shares 
(875 6 per cent. cumulative preference), to acquire 
the Ukuwela and Bowatte estates, inthe Island of 
Ceylon, to adopt an agreement with F. G. Am- 
brose, and to grow, export, import, and deal in 
tea, coffee, cocoa, and other produce. 

The subscribers are: Shares 

T. J. Lawrence, 165 Fenchurch St., E. C., 


merchant ... ee nf 650 
W. H. Ambrose, Bartholomew House, E.C., 
stoek broker A 


-D. MacBrayne, jun. 17 Royal Hxchange 
Square Glasgow, insurance broker Bes 
W.R. Kermac, 180 Piceadilly, W., stock 
broker ee A Bb aa 

A, J. Walker, 12 St. Andrew's Mans, W. 

Kensington, stock broker Ee if: 

F. G. Ambrose, 165 Fenchurch St., E.C., 

tea planter ey ais wi 

W. Harwood, 31 Lombard St., E.C., solicitor 
~ Phe number of directors is not to be less than 
two nor more than five; the first are F. G. 
Ambrose (chairman and managing director with 
£250 per annum), L. Anley, W. B. Anley and 
J.P. B. Anley ; qualification £250; remuneration 
£50 each per annum. Registered office, 165 Fen- 
church St., E.C. 

SELANGOR RUBBER Co., LD. (4,237).—Registered at 
Edinburgh, April 29th. with capital £20,000 in £1 
shares, to acquire from C. R. Paterson and W. W. 
Bailey certain lands and concessions in the district 
of Klang, Selangor Straits Settlements, and to carry 
on the business of rubber, tea and coconut growers, 


ell ail ae 


planters, farmers and importers. The  subs- 
eribers are: 
4 Shares, 
T, Gallie, 11 Bothwell St., Glasgow, West 
India merchant ae ae Sage Ale 
C. Paterson, Ayton House, Dowanhill, 
i Glasgow, tea planter Bd ay 
-J.G. Rodger, 1 Claremont Gardens, Glasgow, 
gentleman... GR sei Hanes 
E. Rodger, 1 Claremont Gardens, Glasgow, 
gentleman ... a da Recell 
T. Birminsary, 105 W. George St., Glas- 
gow, merchant 1 


H. Moncrieff, 45 W. George St., Glasgow, 

PAW GLUCT rn, ete ase apap eae 

The number of directors is not to be less than 
3 nor more than 5; the first are T. Gallie, T. 
Johnston, H. Neilson and C. Paterson; quali- 
‘ication £250; remuneration as fixed by the co. 
Registered office, 44 W. George St. Glasgow. 

Sprwt Rusper Co., Lv. (61,835).—Registered May 
Ist, with capital £1,000 in <1 shaves, to adopt an 
agreement with F. Dawkins, and to aca: own 
and york any rights, relating. to) rwobei: and 
mahogany in Africa or elsewhere. The nuaber of 
directors isnot. tobe less than 3 nor more than 73 
tie subseribers are to appoint the first; qualification 
£100; remuneration as fixed by the co. Registered 
by Segar Bastard and Co. 56 Cannon St, E.C.—In- 
vestors’ Guardian, May 6. 

i 
TEA IN CANADA. 
, REMARKABLE SCARCITY. 
(From the MONTREAL Daily Star, April 26.) 


MONTREAL SELLS LONDON A LARGE ORDER—A 
STRONG MARKET. 

~The strength of the tea market is undoubtedly 
the feature of the grocery trade this week. It 
appears that the Ceylon and [nlian crops are 
abyut eleven million pounds short of the require- 
ments anid this shortage hashad the effect of send- 
ing prices of grades under ninepencea pound up 
‘avout 45 per cent. in the London market during 
the past few weeks. 
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Messrs. W D Stroud & Sons’ say that Ceylon 
and Indian teas which were sold down at 5 3d 
a pound two moaths ago cannot now be had at 
less than 84d. Formerly, low grades sold to the 
trade here at 125 and finest at 40c. while today 
the iowest cannob be had under 16$e. and the 
fine qualities bring 45c. 5 

Reviewing the situation Mr. Stroud states that 
toshow the excitement existing in the London 
trade, teas which blenders would not entertain 
atall two months azo sell quite freely today at 8d 
a pound. 

In order to obtain sufficient for their require- 
ments, London dealers have been sending even to 
Montreal for saniples of all kinds of black under 
20e 2 pound and local dealers have already shipped 
them some 1,600 packages. 

Loeal dealers have now great difficulty in getting 
low price teas to meet the demand, and as a 
consequence of the seareity, prices of some quali- 
ties have gone up 40 per cent. in the past three 
weeks. Green teas are also firmer. 

One of the reasons given for the scarcity was 
that Ceylon and Indian teas have been gradually 
driving out the China biacks, and as China has 
not been producing the quantity heretofore pros 
duced, there are no stocks to take the place of the 
shortage in the other kinds. {rt also appears that 
the snortage caunot be relieved for some time as 
the China market does not open till about the 
end of May, and the Indian around the same time, 
while the small supply from Ceylon will hardly be 
noticed. Asthe best qualities are picked first it 
is not thought that the Jow grades will reach here 
before September or October. 


epee eee eee 
PRODUCE AND PLANTING. 


Tae New Season ror Cain LrA.—The opening 
of the Hankow market, once an event of importance 
in Mincing Lane, has of late years chiefly concerned 
Russian and other foreign buyers. From time to 
time there are mysterious rumours to the effect that 
one of these days ‘we shall see what we shall see in 
regard to China teas, but at present the indications 
of any remarkable increase of interest here in the 
doings at Hankow are few. Nevertheless, China tea 
has its uses in the London market, and the 
“Grocer,” in commenting upoa the opening of the 
new season in China, points out certain features 
cf thedemand, which ave of vaereral interest to the 


aney 
per 


age share of abtention pen given by: the vlenders 
who have been stickiers for ‘price’ tea of common 
quality suituble for their special purpose, when there 
has been an unexpected and prolonged dearth »f Indian 
and Ceylon descriptions of the lower class.’’ 

A “runery Marker,” —“ This is a tact which should 
not be lost sight of when forecasting the probable 
fature course of the tea maket in general, for in times 
of scarcity all nice distinctions of quality and degrees 
of reference are silently dropped and fanciful pickings 
and choosings of favourite growths have to make room 
fr rough-and-ready purchases of whatever ill-assorted 
teas may chance to be onoffer, It is very well to say 
as we have often heard it said recently, that many of 
le ding who’esale mena will not touch China iea while 
there is auy Ceyion or India lew t> b: hvt instead 
anl even then it must always be !d par poad under 
the lowest grades of British-g ow. teas, Bat ciream- 
stances, tresh in the recollection of tha trade, have 
somewhat exploded this idea, and is proved by the 
revival of the demand that has been experienced for 
China tea at a certain figure, accompanied, as it has 


34 


been, by a considerable advance in value during the 
last few weeks, whilst the whole tendency of the London 
market is, if anything, still towards higher rates. Tbe 
severely reduced stock in Lon‘ton, whittled down, to 
71,129,450 lb. in contrast with 82,251,100 lb. on May 1, 
1898, is sufficient proof of the poverty of the present 
situation in respect of not having at command an 
adequate and immediate supply of suitable teas for 
home consumption; and it can hardly be doubted that, 
when the new Monings arrive about the end of Jane, 
they will come apon what is significantly called a 
‘hungry market.’ ” 

Tue Tea Dury.—Last night in the House of Com- 
mons, during a discussion of the Budget Bill, Mr. 
Broadhurst boldly moved to reduce the tea duty by one 
half. The Chancellor of the Exchequer pleaded that 
that involved the loss of a sum of between a millioa 
and a half and two millions. Hereally could not face 
such a contingency. On a division the amendment was 
negatived by 246 votes against 125, so that there need 
not be any further discussion about the tea,duty out- 
side the House of Commonsfor a time at least.—H. and 
O, Mail, May 12. 
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FACILITIES FOR MAKING GOOD 
TEA—VIII. 


One letter from Nuwara Eliya, and two 
from the adjoining little district of New 
Galway, may well be considered together. 
The two last are agreed that the chief 
drawback to the outturn of a better average 
tea, is the rush of leaf during March, April 
and May generally; while Nuwara Eliya 
complains of the lack of ‘‘detail factory 
supervision,” by which is meant, we sup- 
pose, that higher intelligence than that of 
the ordinary tea-maker is wanted in the 
factory, if full advantage is to be taken of 
soil, climate and elevation—all of which favour 
the manufacture of high-class teas. While 
the jat in. New Galway is medium and the 
soil the same, Nuwara Eliya, being of more 
recent planting, undertaken when experience 
had taught the need of the utmost care in 
the choice of bushes, claims a decidedly good 
jat, with a soil which, though not uniform, 
is generally above the average. There are 
no worn out estates in these districts; but 
patches in the steeper and more exposed 
parts are giving way; and for these grevil- 
leas are xvecommended, equally useful for 
firewood and for timber. From New Galway, 
we have one opinion absolutely in favour. 
of manuring if prices kept up, and another 
favouring manure, if large yields are wanted, 
but prophesying a poor quality of tea. 
Why the tea which follows the application 
of manure should be poor, we are not 
told; but we thought that notion had been 
exploded by widespread experience. If not, 
it would be interesting to find out which 
manures are prejudicial to quality, and then 
to trace out the causes by the aid of scien- 
tific analysis. Nuwara Eliya, on the other 
hand, favours manures where transport is 
easy, but does not think the district requires 
refreshment just yet. 

Nuwara Eliya commits itself to the declar- 
ation that all its estates are deficient in 
withering room, though factories on the 
whole are well supplied with machinery, 
and also with motive power, so far as water 
is concerned. New Galway, though in a 
more guarded manner, gives expression to 
the same complaint, one writer noting the 
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deficiency of withering space in wet weather, 
and the other declaring that more accom- 
modation would be a decided advantage in 
the best flushing months and in wet weather. 
Some estates in this district are deficient 
in machinery, but the motive power, being 
water, is always available. From all three 
planters we have testimony of the abund- 
ance of labour, and one specially notes the 
advantage it offers in permitting of careful 
plucking even in the months of biggest 
flushes. While New Galway tells us that 
there has been but little of severe pruning 
so far, the general opinion favouring 
light pruning once in two or three years ; 
Nuwara Eliya insists that severe pruning 
must be resorted to once in nine or ten 
years, after three or four light prunings. 
In neither district has pruning is too 
long neglected; but while the pruning at 
first, of bushes planted on virgin soil, was 
practised once in three years, every other 
year is the rule now. Nuwara Eliya claims 
to be the most suitable district for tea in 
the whole Island, and New Galway declares 
that there are thousands of acres of forest 
in the locality, equal to any in Ceylon; but 
these are not available at present. It looks 
forward to the time when, lowcountry es- 
tates having replaced their tea with some 
more suitable and more profitable product, 
the Government will see the wisdom of 
removing present restrictions, and offering 
alternate blocks of 500 acres to public com- 
etition, above the present elevation limit 
though we ourselves look forward with hope 
to that time, we cannot agree in the while. 
sale condemnation of the lowcountry. But 
for its teas, Chinas would be once more in 
the ascendant; and, while there is a cer- 
tain demand for low-grown teas, their re- 
munerativeness cannot be questioned, And 
has there been any offer to beat that which 
has been made for the property of a low- 
country Company, whose shares stand at a 
premium of 300 per cent, and which has 
been declaring dividends of 25 per cent with 
astonishing regularity ? Per contra, one of the 
letters from New Galway, while claimin 

that soil and climate are exceptionally goods 
laments the failure of the bushes in the 
vigorous appearance which characterized them 
some years ago; and it desires the aid of 
experts to ascertain the cause of the de- 
cline. We trust the explanation will suggest - 
the remedy, and that upcountry and low- 
country estates alike will continue to con- 
tribute to the general prosperity by their 
teas of distinctive flavor and body. 


eS 


RUBBER PREPARATION. 


India-rubber preparation or separation, 
with all the improvements which are “in 
the air,” is likely to be an important ques- 
tion for many Ceylon plaaters for some 
time to come. Mr. Wiilis has been telling 
us a good deal that is new and he and 
Mr. Parkins are likely to give us a good 
deal more erelong. Meantime, we have an 
interesting communication today from Mr. 
Hart of Trinidad in criticism of a paper by 
Mr. Biffen, which we copied into our monthly 
periodical some months ago.. Everything 
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bearing on the subject of rubber separation 
and coagulation is of interest to us at this 
stage of the industry in Ceylon, and we are 
obliged to Mr. Hart for writing so freely on 
the subject. 


Bree ages fe 
TEA ON SALE OR RETURN. 


At the Southwark County Court before his Honour, 
Judge Addison, Q.C., on Monday, the British and 
Benington’s Tea Trading Association, Limited, of 
Soathwark-street, sued Mr. © W Burton, a grocer, 
carrying on business at Hemsby, Norfolk, to recover 
£2 13s 2d, for tea supplied. The Association was 
represented by Mr. Philcox, and the defendant by 
Mr, Foakes.—Mr. Alfred Scopes, plaintiffs’ traveller, 
saidhe took an order from the defendant for 45 lb, of 
tea, which was to beexchanged within two months for 
other tea if it could not besold. Tine Association did 
not return any money. Defendant sold a por- 
tion of the tea and sent on the money, but 
said he could not get rid of the remainder. He was 
offered other tea in its place, but he refused to accept 
it and returned what he had instock. It had not been 
accepted and was then in the possession of the railway 
company.—Mr. Foakes said that defendant had the tea 
on sale orreturn. He gave it a good trial but found 
it would not sell. He returned what he had left after 
four aud a half months and sent on the money for the 
little he had sold. There was a distinct agreement 
between the defendant and his wife and the traveller 
thatthe tea should be had onsale or return. Thera 
was a certain inducement held out to purchasers which 
was that they would receive an article for domestic 
use in purchasing a quantity of the tea.—His 
Hononr: I know; they give a present with half a 
pound of tea. That is very common—Mr. Foakes: Yes, 
but it seems to throw some doubt on the quality of the 
firm’s tea, because if they sold a good article they 
would not require to give presents with it-—His Ho- 
nour: That is not so with the Association. They do 
it to oblige ther customers—to enable your clients who 
sell tea, in a village to get rid of it. But the question 
here is as to sale or return. I have never heard of tea 
being sold in that way, although I have heard of Sir 
Walter Gilbey doing business on sale or return with 
regard to wines. That was how he made his large 
fortune by supplying wines on sale or return. But sale 
or return business is one ordinary firms will not touch; 
itis fatal to their interests. (To the traveller): Are 
there any large firms in the tea trade who deal with gro- 
cers on sale or return.—The Traveller; Yes, there are. 
I know of cases where it is done.—Mrs. Burton said she 
gave the order for 45 1b. of tea at £4 23 6d to the 
traveller, and it was confirmed by her husband whom 
she consulted with at the time.—His Honour: What 
was the arrangement entered into?—The traveller 
said we could have the tea on sale orreturn. There 
was no time specified as to when the tea should be 
returned if it was not sold.—His Honour: Are you 
sure it was sent to you on sale or return ?—Yes, sir, or 
I should not have had it.—His Honour: What sort 
of tea was it?—No better than I sell at 1s 4d a lb.— 
His Honcur: Why didn’t it sell better?—I don’t 
know; we pushed it.—His Honour: It is no reflection 
on the tea to say that it would not sell. There is 
a great deal of fancy in regard to tea. At one time 

eople made a great fuss about Ceylon, but now they 
Fave come back to China after trying Indian.—Wit- 
ness said that some very nice presents were sent with 
the tea, but customers wanted certain articles which 
the first customers had chosen, and would not buy the 
tea unless they could get them. That was one 
reason why it did not sell well, but she conld not 
order another parcel just to get certain presents— 
His Honour: Did you give a present with 
each tb. of tea ?—No, every } lb. at 64d.—His Honour: 
What! a quarter of alb. of tea and a nice present 
for 644.! Have youever bought from other people 
on sale or return ?—Yes, the Ceylon Union Company, 
and [kept some of that tea seven months, I returned 
some ihad had twe years, and then I was allowed 
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5 per cent. discount.—Mr. Burton gave corroborative 
evidence.—His Honour said the defendant and his 
wife were more likely to remember the terms of the 
contract than the traveller who, in his zeal to do 
business, might have pushed the tea upon them on 
sale or return, and have forgotten hedidso. He be- 
lieved the defendant was supplied with the tea on sale 
or return, andtherefore gave judgment for him with 
costs. ~ Grocers Journal, May 6. 


INDIAN AND CEYLON TEAS. 


The following letters appeared in the New York 
Herald of April 6th and 7th with reference to the 
lecture given by Dr. John Goodfellow, Ph.D., F.R.M.S. 
and published in that newspaper, onthe 31st March, 
attacking Indian and Ceylon teas;— 

Your article and correspondence on the subject o 
tea have amusing sides to teamen, as well as being 
liable to mislead your intelligent readers in this coun- 


try. 

a5 Goodfellow’s remarks undoubtedly applied to 
black tea, in the manner in which itis used in Great 
Britain, a3in the lecture which formed the basis of 
your reporter’s interview, he stated ‘‘ that green teas 
contained more tannin than black teas.” I would ask 
your attention to these facts:—There are 90,000,090 
pounds of tea imported into America from China and 

apan: less than ten per cent is China black, the 
balance is green and Oolong, with the exception of 
what comes from India and Ceylon, and which is 
known as “ pure black” tea, no colouring matter being 
used in these countries. 

Tn his remarks he emphasised the statement ‘ that 
green teas contained more tannin than black teas, also 
more of the aromatic all,’’ which he thinks “ acts 
with a narcotic effect on the higher brain.” It is quite 
apparent that between the teas available to American 
consumers, green and black, his recommendation 
would be for the pure black teas. ‘The remarkable 
increase in their consumption all over the world is 
the best indication of their merits. 

As regards the healthfulness of India and Ceylon 
teas, it isa matter of common knowledge that this 
was the sole beverage on which Lord Kitchener’s army 
made its victorious campaign, 

Concerning the healthfulness of tea, of which there 
seems to be some diversity of opinion, the following 
extract from a recent English paper is of interest :— 
Sir William Jenner, who died at the age of eighty- 
three years, had been Her Majesty’s physician for 
upwards of thirty years. He retired from the Queen’s 
service in 1893 owing to failing health. Throughout 
his busy career the physician’s sole stimulant was 
tea. He drank it with his luncheon, he took it in 
his carriage while on his round of afternoon sonsulta- 
tions, he drank it againatdinner, and tea was taken 
as a nightcap. 

The great thing is to make tea properly, give it a 
short steep, and pour off the leaves, and it will not 
harm au infant, while it will stimulate strong men, 
doing the hardest of physical or mental work. 

ImeartiAu Importer. 

In your issue of March 31st you publish a very in- 
teresting article under the caption ‘‘Tea Drinking 
in all its Phases.” The article in question, express- 
ing as it does the views of Dr. John Goodfellow, 
Ph.D., F.R.M.S., naturally attracts more than 
passing attention. 

In England practically nothing but black teas are 
used, and Ceylon and India tea has supplanted the 
China and Japan varieties. Now as to the effect of 
tea on the health of the public, Miss Florence Night. 
tingale in her ‘Notes on Nursing” makes these 
comments :—‘ There is nothing yet discovered which 
is a substitute tothe English patient for his cup of 
tea; he can take it when he can take nothing else, 
and he often cannot take anything else 
ifhe has it not. The only English patients I have 
ever known refuse tea have been typhus patients, 
and the first sign of their getting better was their 
craving again for tea.’ 5: 
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India and Geylon teas are black teas, and, as Dr. 
Goodfellow says, they are stronger than China teas. 
As a matter of fact, one pound of the former will make 
from two to four times as much liquid tea as the same 
quantity of China or Japan leaf. Assuming for argu- 
ment sake that Ceylon and India tea containg more 
tannin than China biack tea and as it takes from 
one-half to two-thirds less of the forme» than of China 
tex tomake an equal quantity of liqgnid tea, is if mot 
obvious that a cup of Ceyion-Tadia must necessarily 
contain much less tannin than a cup of China tea ? 

Further, as Ceylon and India teas are unquestion- 
ably stronger and require a shorter steeping or in- 
fusion than China teas, and Dr. Goodfellow has laid 
down that the active desirable principles in tea are 
readily dissolved and the undesirable principle (tannin) 
dissolves more slowly, is it not also evident that tea 
which is prepared with short steeping is more hygienic 
than that which takes a long infusion to make a liquid 
sufficiently strong to satisfy the ordinary tea drinker ? 

Tra DrinkER. 
a ee 


THE DISTRIBUTION OF INDIAN AND 

CEYLON TEA. 

In an interesting article ina recent num- 
ber of the Times of India, dealing with 
** Some Facts about Indian Trade,” we observe 
some suggestive facts on the exports of tea. 
During the past three years, the quantity 
exported from India has risen between 
8 and 9 million lb.—from 148 millions to 157, 
to deal with round numbers. During the 
same period we have advanced from 11 to 12 
million lb., that is from 108 millions to 119. 
Our big neighbour congratulates itself, as we 
do ourselves, on the growing quantities 
which find buyers outside the United 
Kingdom ; and with good reason. Without 
a growing demand for our teas from all 
parts of the world, a fallin prices is inevitable 
—more correctly a further fall, as the down- 
award tendency which producers have had to 
face during the past decade is primarily 
traceable to the supply having outrun the 
demand. The increased consumption in the 
United Kingdom cannot account for the whole 
of the growing output of British-grown teas. 
Other markets are essential; but itis curious 
that, while the Indian. exports to Great 
Britain have steadily advanced during the 
past three years at the rate of about 2 million 
lb. annually, our own exports, after having 
leapt from 94 million Ib. in 1896 to 99 millions 
in 1897, fell back to 96 million Ib. last year. 
The decrease affords no ground for regret, 
as its explanation is, not any weakening 
of the popularity of our teas in the 
mother country, but a growth in direct 
shipments hence to countries which 
formerly drew almost all their supplies 
through London. A comparison of the 
figures in the table published by our Indian 
contemporary, with those in a table we have 
compiled, will show how much _ stronger 
has been our advance in other countries than 
that of India, The following is the table 
from the Times of India :-— 

1896-97. 1897-98. 1898-99. 

lb. lb. Ib. 
To United Kingdom 135,456,884 137,655,857 139,245,995 
» Russia tle 457,634 689,271 500,589 


” United States... 784,962 929,704 1,413,624 
», Persia .. 1,993,823 1,464,394 3,456,791 
» Lurkey in Asia 1,981,197 1,336,970 2,598,281 
> Australia .. 6,155,895 6,792,654 6,306,135 
», Other Countries 2,078,066 2,582,967 3,948,957 

Lotal ., 148,908,461 151,451,817 157,470,672 
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Our own compilation is as follows :— 


1596. 1897. 1898, 
lb, Ib. lb. 
To United Kingdom 93,936,361 98,930,059 96,133,833 
3, Russia . 246,233 439,349  2,714.003 
,, United States .. 718 600 830,873 2,180,188 
», Australia 11,062,632 13,258,456 15,126,891 
» Other countries 2,177,386 2,595,830 — 3,614,166 


Totai .. 108,141,412 116,054,567 119,769,071 

Persia and Turkey in Asia find no place in 
our Export tables, though ‘Turkey (in 
Europe), from very small beginnings, took 
over 73,000 lb. last year; but India is a grow- 
ing customer of ours with 924,000 Ib., 986,000 lb. 
and 1,091,000 1b. the last three years. 1t will be 


— 


seen at a glance how far ahead we are of 
India in Hxports to Russia, the United 


States and Australia, and what strides we 
took last year in all three. On re-exports 
our Indian contemporary writes :— 

Another branch of the tea trade seems to be in need 
of greater elucidation—that dealt with in the returns 
of re-exports of foreign merchandise. We received 
last year 3} million pounds of tea from other countries, 
principally from Ceylon and China. Of this quantity 
24 million pounds was re-exported, almost entirely to 
Persia. Presumably the bulk of these re-exports 
found their way into Russia. But the re-export trade 
in tea is in a very different position from that which 
it occupied in 1896-97, when We received for re- 
exportation over six million pounds from China alone. 


—<$<$<—<—$_____- 
NINE YEARS OF TEA IMPORTS INTO 


CANADA. 
CONSUMPTION 4 LBS. PER HEAD PER ANNUM, 


Imports of tea into the Dominion during the fiscal 
year ending June 30th, 1898, were 19,954.56, 
valued at $2,721,189. 198%806 tha. 

In quantity, this is the smallest since ]893 
the figures were yeh lb. 2, When 

The imports of tea into Canada during the ni 
years ending June 30th, 1898, were as tolows etna 


Quantity in lb. — Value in. $. 
1998» -:19,954,565 2,721,189 
1897... 24,317,104 3,310,348 
1896 .. 22,667,535 3,252,133 
1895.» .... (| 20,610,733 3,115,025 
1894 5A 20,459,530 3,039,928 
1893... 18,034,897 2,975,452 
1892... 22,593,619 3,650.940 
1891 ot 18,042,043 2,981,415 
1890 18,451,378 3,073;643 


The decline in the importation for 1898 
ascribed toa falling off in the vondinmption ot Yee 
It was undoubtedly due to the heavy purchases 
which were made during the previous year in expecta- 
tion of a duty for revenue purposes beine placed 
upon that commodity. Heavy stacks was the natural 
concomitant, which, in turn, caused a decline in im- 
portations. Consumptive requirements are limited 
and, when one year the market is over-supplied it 
is only to be expected that the next will be charac- 
terized by more cautious buying. Notwithstandin 
the decline, however, the average for the past pain 
years exceeds that of the previous two, the ayerage 
for 1897-98 being 22,135,834 Ib., against 21,639 134] 
for 1895-96. ; pole 

The present fiscal year promises to witness another 
large importation of tea, the quantity brought in @ur- 
ing the nine months ending March last being valued 
at $2,965,068. The monthly returns from which the 
figures for the past nine months are gathered do 
not give the quantities. In value, it willbe noticed 
the figures exceed those for the 12 months of 1898. 
The monthly average for 12 months” of 1898 was 
$221,765, and for 1897 it was $226,495. For the nine 
“months of this year it is $328,545 daa 
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The fact that teas are costing moro than in 1898 
would in itself help to swell the value of the teas 
imported ; but when the full returns have been issued, 
it will doubtless be seen that there is an increase in 
the quantity as well asin the value, particularly in 
view of the smallness of spot stocks in Canaca in first 
and second hands. 

It may, pezhaps, not be uninteresting to note that 
the tea imported in 1877, 22 years ago, exceeded in 
valuethe imports of ica during any one of the past 
nine yeers given in “she above table. In regaid to 
quantity, however, the conditions were the very 
Opposite, there only being 13,575,657 lb imported. 
Indireetly these figures show the difference in the 
price of the tea imported in 1877 and 1898 respec- 
tively, the cost being 25°90c. per lb in the former year 
and 13:63 in the latter,a decline of over 47 per cent. 

Taking the population at 5,000,600 in 1890-91, and at 
5,500.000 in 1897,98, the average consumption of tea 
in Canada per head durvinx the former two-year 

eriod was about 364 Ib and during the latter 4°02 
b.—Canadian Grocer, April 28th, 

: —__+—___.- 
FACILITIES FOR MAKING GOOD TEA: 
BOGAWANTALAWA. 


The information collated in our recent 
articles on: this subject does not seem quite 
correct, to a correspondent whose letter is 
before us—more especially.on the subject of 
MANURING. ‘‘The district, we are surprised 
to learn, is a stranger to manuve,” we are 
assured, is not correct. . Seven estates could 
be named that have been manuying regu- 
larly for the last four yeai's at ail events— 
and six other estates that have either tried 
manure, and not: gone on with it, or have 
just- begun manuring and intend to go on 
with it. In regard to ‘“ Plucking” we are 
told that a good many planters have gone 
in for coarser leaf, because they find it has 

aid. best, and is not so trying to the tea 

ushes: and ‘“two: or three estates which 
“have been most careful about their leaf: 
§* and whose plucking has been the most 
“costly, are now getting hardly any better 
“prices than those that have gone in for 
**coarser leaf, and cheaper working.” Again, 
we are assured that though ‘“ Withering 
Space” may be deficient in a few cases, as 
a rule the Bogawantalawa factories are as 
well found in this respect, and in machin- 
ery, as in most districts... No doubt, in 
every district one could find some estates 
that, for various reasons, are not as ‘‘up to 
date,” with manufacture, and factory ‘ac- 
commodation, as they might be, and espe- 
cially so on estates that are not all in bearing 
yet; and the same, of course, ‘applies to 
some estates in Bogawantalawa; sbut only 
toa few. Altogether, the summary we gave 
does less than justice to this fine district, 
and so we give prominence to the above 
corrections. ti 

ee 

COOLIES. FOR. ASSAM, 
REVISION OF) IMMIGRATION RULES. 

. A set of revised rules under the Immigration 
Act for regulating the importation of coolies into 
the tea districts of Assam have now been pub- 
lished by the Chief Commissioner. of Assam to 
remedy the defects existing inthe matter of sani- 
tary conditions, transit, food and clothing of emi- 
grants, which were brought to light by the in- 
vestigations. of Lieutenant-Colone! R. Neil Camp- 
bell, who, in consequence of a severe outbreak 
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of cholera on the river steamers which formerly 
weve exclusively used for the transit of emigrants 
to the various districts of the provinee, was 
specially depated to enquire into the matter.- The 
new rulesitave been drawn up on the lines of those 
recently issnel by the Government of Bengal, who 
took action after -coasultation with the Local 
Governments concerned, the Chamber of Com- 
merce, and the Tea Associations. Oa the railway 
routes from the Recruiting Depots the adoption 
of a system of telegraphic advices will cuable the 
authorities to prevent congestion of. trafiic, and a 
further improvement is the restriction of trathe 
to the two main routes, one via Naihati and 
Goalundo. and the other via Katihar and Jatra- 
pur.— Pioneer, May 28. 


THE FLORIDA VELVET BHAN. 


For the past year or two—says. the Editor 
of the New South Wales Agricultural Gazette 
—a great deal has been written about this 
extraordinary plant. Mr. Geo. W. Hastings, 
an orange-grower in Florida State, thus sums 
up his experience of it in one of the leading 
American papers, and in view of the intro- 
duction of the bean to this Colony his words 
may be of interest :— i 

“The cultivation of the velvet bean uj to 
the present time has established the follow- 
ing facts :—Hor tie extreme south, it is the 
greatest forage and humus producer yet dis- 
covered. North of central Georgia, only in 
exceptionally long seasons will the seed 
mature. North of the Ohio River, it will 
make large growth of vine and leaves but 
will not come to bloom. 

“It is a great fertiliser for orange groves, 
but its pise is not advisable after the groves 
come into bearing, as the vines are a babitat 
of the pumpkin (stink) bug, and on the decay 
of the bean this pest goes to the orange, 
puncturing the fruit, and causing it to fall. 

“As avule, the velvet bean is not the equal 
of red clover or the cowpea, either for seed 
or forage. north of the Gulf States. For 
forage and. fertiliser it has no equal in the 
barren sandy lands of the South, where the 
seasons are long enough for the crop to 
mature before the coming of frosts.” 
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COFFEE NOTES FROM. RIO. 


The coffee crop of Nicaragua, which. is now 
being gathered, is reported as yielding only about 
one-half the usual quantity of berries. 

Our advices from one of the interior coffee 
districts of S. Paulo are to the effect that the 
growing crop is well grown and of better quality 
than last year, 

A gentleman who was through the new coffee 
district as far as Ribeiraio Preto iast week, says 
the coffee plantations are in splendid condition 
and are loaded with fruit. The crop will be a 
very large one. Commenting on ‘an estimate in 
the papers of two millions bags, one gentleman 
in that locality said it was more likely to be 
six millions. ‘Ten years avo the country was 
quite new and few coffee trees were to beseen ; 
now said our’ informant, the whole country is 
covered with splendid coffee orchards and trees 
‘ave just reaching their best -bearing ave.—Lio 
News, si 
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TEA IN AMERICA. 
New Yorn, April 26, 

Invoice trading quiet and jobbing demand light- 
Low grades—in fact, all grades—rule steady, with 
greatest firmness in the lower qualities. 

The English markst isvery firm, and all teas under 
9d are in active demand, while better grades of Indian 
and Ceyion are irregular. The London deliveries in 
March were 13,149,228 pounds Indian, 7,310,692 pounds 
Ceylon, 352,170 pounds Java, and 2,558,122 pounds 
Chivca—a total of 23,370,212 pounds, against 22.807 862 
pounds in 1893. From June | to March 31 the deliveries 
were 224,008,936 pounds, against 218,197,969 pounds 
iv 1897-98. Stock, April 1, 84,769,343 pounds, against 
94,580,033 pounds at same date last year.—American 
Grocer. 

— 


DR. JOHNSON AND TEA DRINKING. 


The following interesting note appears in a 
recent number of ‘‘ Notes and Queries ” :— The 
use of tea being restricte by its costliness (gener- 
ally from.3/, to 62. a pound) to a limited number 
of persons, it became a very fashionable drink in 
the times of the later Stuarts,* and some of this 
feeling remained in the Doctor’s time. Tea was 
then virtually a monopoly of the East India Com- 
puny, and the tax upon it varied from 59 per cent. 
upwards. Hence the loss of our great American 
colony ; hence too, from the exigencies of its price, 
the minute size of the Johnson teacups still to be 
seen at Lichfield. Neither was Johnson remark- 
able for his capacity in tea-drinking. Bishop Gil- 
bert Burnet drank twenty-five cups in a morning, 
and the poet Cowper was als» addicted to frequent 
libations of tea, in and one of his letters to Hill puts 
on record. an adroit serving-man 
“ raising the teapot tothe ceiling with his right hand 
while in his left the teacup, descending almost to the 
ground, received a limpid stream, frothing and foam- 
ing on reaching its destination into a roaming sylla- 
bub,”— 
evidently a waiter, who would have reguded with 
contempt a modern (air-valve) self-puuring or mo- 
tionless teapot.—R. B. Upton. 


—e—_-—_—_—— 


CONDITION OF THE BALATA MARKET, 


The output of Balata in Venezuela is on the 
increase, while thatin the Guianas is declining. 
As an indication, the following comparison may 
be made of the total arrivals at Rotterdam tor 
the past tvo years. Though 
vary much for 1897 and 1898, but the percentage 
received from Venezuela in the latter year was 
more than double that of the former. The figures 
denote p:unds: 


Surinam Venezuela 
sheet. block. 
Total. 
Arrivals, 1897..... «. 337,370 160,600 497,970 
Arrivals, 1898 ....... 168,960 349,360 518,320 


The United States minister to Venezuela re- 
ports to his government that up to date Balata 
has been the main product from the lands of the 
Orinoco Co., Limited, an American corporation 
with $30,00),000 capital, who have begun the 
development of Venezuela, having headquarters 
at Santa Catalina, on a tributary of the Orinoco. 

The Deutsche Gummi-Industrie (Dresden) in its 
issue of March 20 printed this report from Rot- 
terdam : ‘‘ We wouid eall your attention to the 
fact that the price of Balata, which has been 


— 


* Pepys first partoek of it 25 Sept,, 1660: see also 
an article on U Bea-drinking’ in Pemple Bar of April, 
1898, 


the totals do not. 
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very low for the past two years, threatens 
to rise to a very high point. The pro- 
duction in Surinam during the past season 
was, as is well-known, materially lessened, and 
will be still more lessened during this season. Re- 
liable reports inform us that the principal con- 
cessionaires have engaged only one-half of their 
former employés for this season, and that the 
smaller producers have been compelled to stop 
altogether, owing to unprofitable prices. The 
arrivals of sheet Balata [Surinam], which showed a 
decrease already in the past year, do not promise 
any increase for this year. The production 
of block Balata, on account of the favorable 
weather conditions in Venezuela during the last 
season, was very good; how it will fare in the 
present season and how it will be affected b 
prices, can at present not even be Pap pret ef 
The consuniption of Balata, like that of India- 
rubber and Gutta-percha, is continually increasing; 
its cheapness and easy working qualities have in 
a great measure led to the invention of new 
compounds likely to create additional fields for 
its usefulness. Stocks are at present very small. 
As regular imports cannot be expected until the 
middle of April or the beginning of May, it would 
be advisable to secure the needs for the present 
season without delay.” 


———_——__>—_________ 


LIPTON, LIMITED. 


THE FIRST REPORT TO THE SHAREHOLDERS. 


The report of the directors of Lipton, Limited, 
for the period ended March 11 last states that 
the profit earned by the company since its in- 
corporation amounts to £217,620, from which has 
to be deducted the following amounts already 
appropriated: Interest on debenture stock to 
March 11, £17,795; interim dividend on prefer- 
ence shares up to September 30, 1898, £22,063 ; 
interin dividend on ordinary shares for first half- 
year, at the rate of 10 per cent. per annum,’ 
paid October 15, 1898, £44,018; dividend on pre- 
ference shares for half-year ended March 31, 
£25,000 ; total, £108,877; leaving a balance of 
£108,743. The directors recommend this balance 
should be dealt with as tollows: To reserve tund, 
£45,000 ; in payment ofa further dividend on the 
ordinary shares for the second half-year ended 
March 11, 1899, at the rate of 12 per cent. per 
annum (making, with the interim dividend, 11 
per cent. for the year), £59,351 leaving a balance 
to be carried to next account of £4,391. The sum 
of £44,261, being. profits, less interest to vendor, 
earned prior to the incorporation of the company, 
has been placed to capital reserve account. The 
trade done by the company during the past year 
has been very satisfactory and progressive. The 
shareholders will have observed that the sale of 
wines and spirits has been added to the busi- 
ness. This new department has involved very 
considerable expenditure, which has been charged 
to revenue. Many impediments and difticulties 
had to be overcome; but the directors are pleased 
to be able to report that the department is now 
in full working order, and they have every con- 
fidence it will become one of the largest and 
most important branches of the business. The 
directors have obtained 220 licenses in connection 
with the company’s branches throughout the 
country. The extension of the cocoa factory 
has now been built, and is being fitted up with 
the requisite mehinery. The additional factory 
connection with the preserve works is also nearing 
completion, and the directors anticipate it will 
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be ready for occupation and in full working order 
for the new season’s trade-—H. and C. Mail, 
May 12. 

NO DIRECTORS RESIGN. 


An official contradiction reached the Dai y Mail 
on Saturday May 6, to the effect that there was 
no impending resignation from the board of 
Liptons, Limited. At the same time, it was 
admitted that considerable friction had taken 
placé while discussing the dividend, and that one 
of the directors went sc far as to threaten to 
resign if his views were not adopted. His opinion, 
we believe, was that a bigger dividend should 
have been paid. However, the ultimate declara- 
tion was the resulé of unanimous concord, so that 
we shall probably hear no more of the matter. It 
is hoped that the meeting will be held on Thurs- 
day, May 18th. 


a 
PRODUCE AND PLANTING. 


THE Position or THE TEA InpustRY.—After the dole- 
ful rumours about the tea industry current six 
months since, the majority of the recently-issued 
reports of companies are not so depressing after all. 
There have, of course, been disappointments, but 
things might have been much worse. On the whole, 
the season’s working may be expected to show better 
results than was at firat anticipated. Messrs. Gow, 
Wilson, and Stanton, who give a list of the dividends 
announced in their circular, point out that the aver- 
age price of teas, notwithstanding some recent weak- 
ness, is wel! above what it was at this time last year. 
Here are some recent results: Alliance Tea Com- 
pany: Final of 4 per cent, making 7 per cent for 
year ; £300 depreciation ; £500 forward. Assam Com- 
pany: 125 per cent for year. Borokai: Accounts 
show @ debit of £223. British Assam: 8 per cent 
for year, and £128 forward. Cachar and Dooars: 3 
per cent. for year; £386 forward. Ceylon Tea Plan- 
tations: 15 per cent. for year; £5,000 reserve ; £5,000 
depreciation; £3,908 forward. Ceylon Proprietary : 
4per cent. for year; £121 forward. Carolina: An 
interim of 2 per cent. Darjeeling: 5 per cent ; £884 
from reserve. Darjeeling Consolidated: 5 per cent, 
preference dividend to De. ember, 1898. Doom Dooma. 
12} per cent. for year; £4,986 forward. Hastern 
Assam: Five shillings per share; £2,098 forward. 
Galaha.4 per cent for a period of eighteen months ; 
£1,000 to reserve ; £173 fo:ward. Highland; 54 per 
cent; £125 written off new clearings; £7!) forward 
Imperial Ceylon:4 per cent.; £42 forward. Indian 
Tea of Cachar: 14 per cent.; £118 from reserve 
fund. Jhanzie: 5per cent. for the year on the ordi- 
nary shares, and the proportion payable on the contri- 
butory shares : leaving £301 to carry forward. Lebong : 
10 per cent. for year; £2,000 from reserve; £297 fore 
ward. Mazdehee: Reports show a deficit of £681. 
New Sylhet: Preference dividend paid, and £18 for- 
ward, Nuwara Eliya: 6 per cent.; £300 sinking fund; 
£2,000 estates purchase account; £1,609 forwards 
Poonagalla: 4 per cent.; £164 forward. Ragalla: 
Preference dividend paid; £64 forward. Scottish 
Ceylon: 10 per cent, for year; £456 forward. Stan- 
dard Tea Oompany: 15 per cent. for year; £1,000 
depreciation; £644 forward. South Wanarajah: 5 
per cent. on ordinary ; £400 written off ; £56 to reserve. 
Sunnygama: 3 per cent. for year; £95 forward. Sylhet 
Company: Nil. 


Girts with TrA.—The gift system in connection 
with the sale of tea has been carried to such lengths 
thnt there is no room left for astonishment as to 
the uature of the devices employed. But pre- 
sumably these schemes pay or they would not be 
persisted in. ‘‘ The Grocer’’ gives an extract from a 
circular issued on the subject, which runs :—‘‘ On 
behali of my mother, the widow of the late——, I am 
please] to inform you, in reply to your note, that 
she regularly receives her pension of 16s. weekly from 
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——aa stated on the bills, My mother had been taking 
31b. of tea weekly when my father died Jast-——, and 
immediately upon receiving evidence of the death 
and regular purchase of the tea the first cheqne was 
sent, and since that time a cheque for 10s, has 
artived every Saturday morning. My motheris over 
seventy years of age, and we can never be sufficient!y 
thankful that her remaining years are thus rendered 
independent. The family would never have allowed 
her to want; but, still, this 10s. of her own gives her 
many little comforts, and she often says, ‘Thank God 
for——and Co.!’"—H, & CO. Mail, May 19. 


—_—_—___.3—_______ 
THE OUTLOOOK FOR COCOA BUTTER. 


At the monthly auction sale of cocoa butter 
in London on Tuesday last the eighty-five tons 
ot Cadbury’s which were brought forward realized 
an average price of fourteen pence and one half- 
penny per pound, which is a slight advance over 
the price paid at the April sale. On the same 
day at the Amsterdam sale, some seventy tons 
of Van Houtens and a few tons of miscellaneous 
brands were secured by puchasers at figures 
that averaged the equivalent of about twenty- 
six cents in American money, a trifle less than 
was paid at April Amsterdam sale. What caused 
the advance in London is not yet known, the 
cables simply giving the prices’ paid. 

For the first three months of this year bulk 
butter was in very strong shape, under the 
influence of a heavy consuming demand. Indeed, 
some holders confidently looked for a 40 cent 
market, and that their hopes were not realized 
was probably due to the large offerings at the 
monthly sales abroad. About the beginning of 
last month the demand eased off, and this, in 
connection with continued heavy offerings of 
butter at the auctions, has tended to weaken the 
market to the extent that the majority of holders 
would sell at least one cent lower than they 
were willing to do thirty days ago. The quota- 
tion for bulk in the local market today is thirty- 
one to thirty-three cents, according to the brand 
and holder. No advance in these quotations can 
be expected until Autumn, unless the price of 
cocoa beans should violently increase or an 
abnormal demand for butter set in during the 
Summer months, neither of which is likely. On 
the other hand, a tagging market until August 
or September next is not improbable, in view 
of the fact that the consumption of chocolate is 
at its lowest ebb during the hot water. Stocks 
of both domestic and foreignin this market are 
in strong hands, but are not small, and most 
confectioners seem to have already anticipated 
their limited wants for the next month or two- 
Cakes in twelve pound boxes, for druggists’ use, 
are at present ruling firm at a slight advance 
over bulk, but may be expected to follow the 
latter in any price fluctuations which occur.— 
Oil Paint and Drug Reporter. 


SS 


§ BOGAWANTALAWA AS A TEA DisTRiIct.— 
Referring to our editorial of recent date, a 
Bogawantalawa planter writes:—‘‘As a matter 
of fact I fancy this district is very much 
up to-date with manufacture and manuring. 
We nearly all have good cool fermenting 
rooms and get good flavour; but our teas are 
thin in the cup! We lack the body they 
get in the Agras, for instance. I fancy our 
soil is not so good, and when thin flavoury 
teas are not in demand, our prices all come 
down with a rush, as they have done just 
lately. And the finest have fallen far more 
lately than the medium, owing to the heavy 
fall in fine to finest broken orange pekoes,’’ 
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PLANTING NOTES. 


TeA CULTIVATION AND MARK ET.—An experi- 
enced planter writes:—“I see your evening 
cont2mporsry. in one of his  leadevettes 
writes that our old. tea bushes. are 
more seisiiive to changes of weather than 
young. Weill, that. is quite opposed to the 
generalopinion, Whenthe bushes have their 
tap roots well down the trees are less sen- 
sitive to such changes than in the young 
state of growth. The Colombo market is 
very sensitive to adverse circumstances. Let 
the London market go down 4d, it will go 
down three cents. A scarcity of freight is 
also mude an excuse of buyers siowing off 
Except for Australia and direct shipinents 
to Continent, the Colombo market is not to be 
relied on.” 


PRESERVATION OF RUBBER TREES IN THE 
Congo Frew STATE.—Lhe Governmeny of the 


Congo Free State, with the object of preveuting 
‘the thrextencd destruction of the indiavubber trees 
in that country has promaleated a decree by which 
it is provided that for every ton of ravber yielded 
annually, there shall ba planted mot tess thaa 150 
trees. A bureau of control of rubber forests is 
created, and is charged with the enforecsment of 
the deeree of 1892, waich prohibits the @ vcheving 
of rabber in any ober mode than througa incisions 
in the bark.  [nfractions of this new d-eree, which 
bears date of Janay 5th, 1899, are punishable by 
a fineup to 10,000 franes (£200) or imprisonment, 
Employers and directors of corporations ave held 
personally responsible for the acts of their sub- 
ordinates. Guile books for the cultivation of 
rubber are furnished by the District Commissioners 
on request, aul agricultural! inspectors will be 
place | temporarily at the service of private owners. 
—Journa! of the Soriety of Arts, May 5. 


Rupser IN. British New Guinna.—In the 
discussion 01 Sir Wm. MacGregor’s paper before 
the R.C. Institu:e, Mr. Hy A. Wickha a said :— 


With regard to the resozrce3 of the Possession, I 
miy mention that for thirty years I have had expe- 
rience in tropical work, and I must state, even with 
so littls tim> ah my disposal. ‘hit, in my opiaion, 
the mst promisins prodaci likaly to be of commer- 
cial value from New Guinea is india-rubber, parti- 
cularly of th> Para variety, In this I speak advisedly 
b2canse so far back a3 the '70’s, under the initiative of 
Sir Joseph Ho.ke-, I introduced this variety for tha 
Governm>nt of Lidia with sutisfuctory results [a 
fact nearly all tropical products are capable of being 
grown inthe Possession of Britisa New Gainea. Iu 
no tropical country w-th waicalam acquainted have 
I seen so many varieties of Sugaiscane, and so many 
indig2nous vwvricties of bina. Tobacco of very fiaa 
quality is grown, and th»re is anative ginger super- 
ior to any grown even inthe Western tropics. Lae 
cotton, also, is very fine, and thera are some fibre 
plants of excellent quility. These things indicats 
the nature of the couitry and th3 clim:te and its 
more promising prospestive sources of revenu3. 
Especially would I most strongly urgs th>se in ad- 
ministration to offer every possibie facility and indace- 
ment for the introduction of the Hevea (0: Paxa) ia- 
diarubbsr, which could now be xeadily brought dowa 
by short pissigs through uniformly warm tudes. 
A short time sin:e, passiag through the S raiis Settle- 
ments, I saw tres in th? socoal aid third ganecations 
from m7 ori inwls from the valley of ths Amvan, 
look ng thorsighly well andathom2,and loid:t with 
ripe seed. Ths Casti low of Mexizo and Hoituris, and 
the Ccaraand tis Wiews rubbers woald fi1d suitable 
localities. but wy use other thin the best asino‘v to b3 
obtained ? 
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_ GENERAL TEA AND INVESTMENT COMPANY, 
LIM(teED.—Resistered on May 2, by R Plews, 24, 
Roo l-!ane, E.C,, with a capital of £10,009 in £1 
Siares (5,900 six par cent. euniulative preference.) 
Object, co avqnire, sell, and deal in the shares, 
stocks, and secuvities of ter and other companies, 
Table A mainiy applies.—financial News. 

CINNAMON SALES IN LONDON.—The auction 
sale of cinnamon, which took place in London, 
resulted as follows :— 

Quantity offered oh .. 899 bales. 
Qaantity sold 709 biles, 
The tone for cinnamon is goud and the demand 
is also good, Cianamon of an ordinary 
quality is from 4d. to 1d. per lb. higher. Fine 
cinnamon and finest qualities are from 1d. 
to 2d. per Ib. higher. 

“ TSA-MAKING Wirtlour WITHERING Room” 
coms, unfortunately, a little too late in the 
history of ‘he Geylou tea enterprise, when nearly 
every estate hos ics we'l-foand Factory. Pity 
Mr. Davidson’s patent was not realized ten years 


ago! Lt is poiured out, however, that leaf boucht 
at Kadugannawa at six cents a Ib, might, 


during the regent 256 weather, be well withered 
before it reached Colombo. We are shortly, 
however, to take advantage of Mr. Maecuire’s 
offzr to inspses the machinery and the whole 
process of tea-making at the Siroeco Works. 


Scarcity of RupBer.—As may be imagined, 
the universal deinind for cycles has caused a 
similar demand on rubber in its raw state with the 
result thatthe exp>it of this material from the Gold 
Coist has becom2so valuable to the country that 
the Government is paying special attention to its 
growth and cultivation. Hitherto the natives, 
in thsir eagerness to collect as much rubber 
milk as, possible, have been in the habit of 
cattiny down the trees, insteat of only gashing 
them, so in order to prevent this waste only 
those natives holding licences from the Govern- 
ment will in future b2 allowed to work — 
Pastimes. 


TEA MANUFACTURE IN THE CAUCASUS.—The 
Russian Official Messenger gives some inierest- 
ing details of the attempts that are to be 
made in the Cancasus to develop the local 
tea industry. A tea factory has been started 
by the authorities near Batoum, and machinery 
of the latest type, 4s used in India and Ceyion, 
‘has been ordered from London. The paper 
states that Russians prefer Chinese teas to 
those from India and Ceylon, and accordinsly 
every effort is to be. made to produce an article 
as much dike the former as possible, With this 
view experts have been invited from Cenbral 
China to ‘assist and advise the local grower. 


TEA ?—OR MANURE?—A well-known Cd. 
lomo buyer sends ‘‘A specimen of fine (!! 
tea plucking, which is certainly a credit to 
the estate concerned.” ‘‘This choice lot,” 
he remarks, ‘‘is to be offered in next sale and 
is certain to be bought by natives and even- 
tually hawked in our harbour under some 
such description as ‘specially selected pure 
Caylon tea. it certninly is tea, but it ousht 
never to nave leit the bush, or, if plucked, 1¢ 
shoud have bean baried as minure. Woere is 
the Hoaith Officer? The tea may fetch 5 to 10 
cents perlb. Lt requires an expert (in manure) 
to vaue such stuit.” For ourselves we may 
say we have never seen such coarse-plucked 
half-fired rubbish. 
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TO ALL PARTS OF ASIA, AFRICA, AMERICA AND OCEANIA. 
8 


Seeds Plants of vommercial Products. 


Hevea. Brasiliensis (Para Rubber).—Orders being booked for the coming ¢rop available in 
August and September. ‘This is the only crop of seeds in the year. All orders should reach us before 
the end of July to avoid disappointment, as we have to make arrangements in time; guaranteed to 
arrive in good order at destination, We have already booked a large number of orders, A Sumatra 
Planter writes, dating 9th March, 1899 :—‘‘I consent to the price of £— per thousand, I herewith 
order 50,000 upon condition that you guarantee at least 33 % seeds germinating.” Plants ‘can ‘be 
forwarded all the year round in Wardian cases. Price and particulars as per our Circular No. 80. 


Ficus Elastica (Assam and Jaya Rubber.)—Seeds supplied by the potmd with instructions} 
price according to quantity. This tree grows equally wellin high and low land, in forest and grass 
land, its cultivation being extended largely by the Indian Government. 


Manihot Glaziovii (Ceara or Manicoba Rubber).—Fresh seeds available all. the year-round; 
price as per our Circular No. 31. It is superior to Mangiberia rubber and second to Para rubber, 


Castilloa Elastica (Panama or Central American Rubber).—Seeds and Plants supplied 3 
price and particulars as per our Circular No. 32, 


Urceoia Esculenta (Burma Rubber) and Landolphia Kirkii (Mozambique Rubber).—Seeds 
and plants, both are creepers. 


Cinchona Seeds.—-Different varieties, 
Hybridised Maragogipe Coffce.—A larged-beaned superior variety of Coffee in demand ; seeds, 


Santalum Album (Sandlewood).—The cultivation and felling of the tree is entirely under 
Government monopoly in India, Sandlewoods to the value of over £100,000 being annually exported 
to various countries from India. The cultivation of this useful tree is now receiving increased attention 
in other countries; seeds and plants, 


Eucalyptus Marginata (Jarra).—Large quantities of this most. valuable timber are being 
annually exported from Australia fo London and various parts of the world for street paving and other 
purposes. Price of seeds on application. .7,846 pieces of Jarra timber has already arrivea for Ceylon use, 


Seeds and Piants of Cinnamon, Nutmeg, Clove, Kolanut, Pepper, Cardamom, Vanilla, 
Arabian, Liberian and Maragogipe Coffee, Cacao, Tea, Coca, Fibre, Medicinal and Fruit Trees, Shade 
and Timber Trees, also Palms, Bulbs, Orchids, &c, 


Our enlarged Descriptive Price List of Tropical Seeds and Plants of Commercial Products for 
Foreign Countries for 1899-1900 are now being forwarded to applicants in different parts of the world, 


bis “‘Sourn Arrica,”’—The great authority on South African affairs of 25th March, 1899, says:~ 
‘An interesting Catalogue reaches us from the Hast. It is issued by William Brothers, Tropical 
Seed Merchants, of Henaratgoda, Ceylon, and schedules all the useful and beautiful plants which 
will thrive in tropical and semi-tropical regions, We faney Messrs. Williams should do good 
business, for now that the great Powers have grabbed all the waste places of the earth, they must 
turn to and prove that they were worth the grabbing, We recommend the great Powers and 
Concessionaries under them to go to William Brothers,” 


A leading Planter writes from New Hebrides under date 17th January, 1899 :—‘I shall like a 
few more of your Catalogues to distribute through these Islands, as I feel sure many would place 
themselves in communication with you, did they know where to write for Seeds and Plants,” 


Our New Descriptive Price List of Seeds and Plants of Fruit Trees now being 
prepared and will be ready shortly. 


Agents in London :—Mussrs. P. W. WOOLLEY & Co., 33, Basinghall Street. 
Agent in Colombo, Ceylon:—E, B, CREASY, Esq. 


Telegraphic Address : J, P. WILLIAM & BROTHERS, 
WIntIAM) VEYANGODA, CEYLON. Tropical. Seed Merchants, 
Lieber’s, AJ, and A.B.C, Codes used, HUNARATGODA, CEYLON, 
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Gunrespendence 
eee ey 
To the Editor. 
RUBBER—ITS CULTURE AND PRE- 

PARATION IN TRINIDAD, &c. 
Botanical Department, Trinidad, April 24. 

To Editors *‘ Tropical Agriculturist.” 
GENTLEMEN,—I note a reprint in 7.A. which 
would probably have escaped notice, had I 
not been a reader of your periodical. As it 
was noted in your publication, it is due to 
you that. I should send my reply to youalso, 
and I trust therefore you will give the enclosed 
insertion, and Mr. Biffen is, I know, a friend 


of your Mr. Willis.— Yours faithfully, 
J. H. HART. 


RUBBER COAGULATION AND SEPARATION, 
&., &. 


Sir,—In the Tropical Agriculturist for Maxch 9th, 
I find an article by Mr. R. H. Biffen, copied from the 
“Journal of the Society of Arts,’ treating on the 
above subjects. 


The writer exhibits a tendency to decry similar . 


efforts as his own, and he uses extracts from the 
Trinidad Bulletin in away to mislead those who have 
not that publication in hand; as he refrains from quot- 
ing the authorship of the articles. He should have 
told his readers that Dr, Iirnst of Caracas was respon- 
sible for the statement he quotes as being ‘‘ incorrect,” 
and not the editor of the 7.B. as he leaves it to be 
‘inferred for reasons of his own. 
After discussing the value of rubber prepared in 
_various ways, Mr. B. jumps to the conclusion that 
Dr. Ernst is wrong in stating that ‘ smoked rubber is 
impregnated with impurity,” and decides the fact by 
‘the prices realised by certain qualities on the larger 
markets for this class of produce. Now! I happen to 
have an estimate of rubber prepared without smoking 
(Hevea) given by respectable dealers on those same 
markets, who valued it as being quite equal to the best 
smoked rubber, so that a reliauce upon this method 
of estimating quality is proved unsafe, and it may well 
be that, later on, when buyers have become accustomed 
“to it, pure rubber will sell at higher prices than the 
. smoked product. 

Equally unsafe is Mr. Biffen’s statement that the 
juice of the Moon-flower is “alkaline,” for I have a 
qualified analyst’s certificate that fresh juice sent» by 
me wasfound ‘slightly acid.” Equally fortunate is 
Mr. B.’s assertion that Castilloa Zatex will not coagulate 
by the addition of acid, as it has been found to coagu- 
late by the addition of acetic acid (Biffen in Aun. Bot. 
pp. 165 et seq). 

The point of Mr. Biffen’s conclusions in his article 
in the Annals of Botany is ‘‘that the cause of coagula- 
tion must be looked forin the medium in which the 
rubber particles are suspended,” but unfortunately 
for this theory it has been abundantly proved that not 
only can rubber be coagulated when the albumenoids 
are removed, but a better class of rubber produced. 

An attempt follows to ridicule the statements as 
to the character of land suitable for various rubbers, 
and accuses us of “slight confusion” in the Trinidad 
Bulletin. As a matter of fact the statements are quite 
sound, and the confusion only exists in the writer's 
brain. J/evea will grow well in places never inun- 
dated, notwithstanding the fact that it is found in 
places regularly flooded, and this can be proved by 
trees growing in Trinidad, which have been found to 
stand drought with impunity, and have never been 
flooded. 

I can well afford to pass without irritation the 
remark made on my supposed ‘‘re-discovery’”’ of a 
method, for the method differs so much from that 
described by older writers, that it cannot be placed 
in the same category. Ly is a mothod of washing, 
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init is true, but a very different method to any 
formerly described, in fact may well be compared 
to the washing of the steam laundry as contrasted 
with that of the peasant at the river side. 
Notwithstanding what is said by “ Le Caoutchouc” 
(p. 6) rubber prepared by this processis of the highest 
quality, as 1t is found possible to rash it quite free 
rom corps étrangers. . 
up. Biffen claims that his machine separates the 
ny er particles by centrifugal action, but the real 
act is, they are brought to the surface by centripetal, 
not centrifugal action. 
peak aREELED of the word (sic) might also have 
2 pee ily avoided by the writer, had he noted 
nat the word ‘‘or” should have been substituted 
for the word “ and.” 
Srey come to a remarkable statement where Mr. 
1 en says that research work should tend “ to 
Bea rubber free from the other constituents of 
1é latex.” How this is to be reconciled with the 
Prev dictum of the Annals of Botany is not quite 
eet: It there says “The action of centrifugal force 
; ees the separation of the rubber, and from the 
ee ure of the processes usually employed, involving 
f e use of chemical] re-apents to bring about the clot- 
Ing of the separated and washed rabber particles, we 
ee infer that the cause of the coagulation must be 
Hee ked for in the medium in which they ave suspended.” 
gain we are told that “the coagula in forming 
gather up the rubber particles’? .... “in the same 
way as the white-of-egg gathers up particles in suspen- 
pion when clotted for the purpose of clearing jellies.” 
tee must be concluded therefore that Mr. Biffen has 
; andoned the position he formerly took up, and is now 
novos to the task of removing those very constituents 
oF ormerly stated were essential to coagulation, but 
which be at the same time proved could be dispensed 
My ely for he told us that they could be “ brought into 
ne id mass by pressure, by heating and by evaporation 
eo Bot p 168). Why does he use the words “brought 
? a solid mass ’’? and not the word coagulation ? 
+ Mr. Biffen records his success in preparing rubber 
a a physical process. He started by requiring 
albumenoids for coagulation, but now he is recom- 
capes ei Separation by a physical process; and has 
adopted what is actually the basis of the hydro pre- 
nee Which he facetiously accuses me of having 
sep eCONeLG I might with equal propriety ask him 
whether he re-discovered the Babcock machine. If I 
ne Urcoveteds so has he. I separate by water, he 
y physical methods, but I dry by evaporation! so 


sees he. His rubber is free from impurities! so is 
ee His method requires a machine, so does mine. 
gain his rubber is free from smell, so is mine, and 


large quantities can be pre ared ina day by simple 
abparatus, while it anid ak a ea EeEa shies a 
drive the machine to get through a similar quantity 

Y centrifugal action. The quality of my rubber is 
equal to that prepared by other physical processes, 
as a voucher for which I am quite prepared , to 
submit samples for test andthe “ merits or demerits 
of the system” do not rest with me, but with those 
who can judge of its yalue by actual practice ; Mr, 
Biffen states the contrary. 

Mr. Biffen repudiates statements made in Trinidad, 
but no one has asked him to be sponsor for them. 
He must however allow me also to repudiate the points 
conveyed by his remark that “a copy of his machine 
Was exhibited without his consent or knowledge,” 
As a matter of fact. the machine was no~“ copy,’ any 
more than his primary effort wasa “ copy” of the 
Babcock ; but was of different construction, and a 
vast Improvement upon his model, as he knows, for 
drawings of the improvements were placed in his 
hands. The‘ Babcock” machine was never patented, 
and there are consequently many modifications of it, 
among which ave the forms under discussion which 
can hardly be called inventions, for such adapta- 
tions are being made daily all over the world, for the 
Separation of materials of different densities, 

I may be liable to a protest from Lefebre for 
pirating his ancient washing method, I may perhaps 
expect a raid from Central American Indiang for 
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having improved on their use of the juice of the 
Moon-flower ; or I may be called to account forusing 
a modified form of butcher knife for sticking a 
rubber tree; but I hardly thought I should be held 
responsible for having with others used the principle 
of the ‘“ Babcock ’’ machine. 
_ Whereis a point which I would commend to Mr. 

Biffen’s attention, and this is the special character 
of the Rubber globules of Castilloa. Perhaps if he 
examines {hem he may find the cause of the rupture 
which is evidently the real cause of coagulation. 
This rupture can be caused in various ways, and he 
who succeeds in causing it in the simplest and most 
economical way will have solved the question of the 
preparation of Castilloa rubber, beit by a physical or 
non-physical process. 

April 21st, 1899. J. H. HART, Fis. 


TIMBER TEA CHESTS COMPANY, 
LIMITED. 
(The Colindia.} 


22 Fenchurch Street, London, May 5. 


DEAR SIR,—I am directed to enclose for publica- 
tion’ a report just received from the Colonial Tea 
‘Warehouses, bearing upon the condition of the 
Colindia chests arrived trom Ceylon. Last mail 
we handed to your London correspondent copy of 
~the brokers’ report. We are now shipping the chest 
in large numbers as the orders are coming in most 
satistactorily.—Yours faithfully, 

THE TIMBER TEA CHESTS Co., Ltd. 
T. W. Ricksby, Secretary. 


Copy of letter from Colonial & Granite Wharves, 
London E, 


Re—93 chests tea marked ‘ Belgravia” ex ‘‘ Staf- 
fordshire’”’ 2ndinst., packed in the new ‘‘ Colindia” 
packages. 

We have received and weighed 90 of the above and 
as requested a careful examination of the condition 
(external) has been made. 

The packages axe sound and intact, not a leakage 
showing anywhere, the nails and clamps being quite 
‘firm, there are a few splinters, showing signs of a 
heavy weight having being dropped on packages but 
in no case any damage occurred, and we feel quite 
justified in stating that this is the best package of its 
kind we have yet handled. 

We find the gross weights are exactly even all the 
way through, not varying by a single pound and 
this with an even tare is of great importance as it 
will enable us to turn out the full net weight. 

We understand that one chest not yet to hand has 
been roughly handled in ship which necessitates co- 
operage before we receive it, this package we will 
write to you about later. 

Another consideration with these new packages is, 
that they need not to be opened for the Brokers’ in- 
spection but simply bored; which practically leaves 
the chest as it arrived. 


“THE JUNGLE CROW,” 


Hakgalla, May 7. 


DEAR Str,—Ibis a fact that the ‘‘ Jungle Crow” 
nests and rears its young in the trees in this 
garden. Yesterday morning a young one was 
found at the foot of alarge draucaria tree... It 
had apparently got out of the nest before it 
could fly properly, and one of the coolies caught it. 
_ I sent my son up the tree to find the nest, 
which he did in the thickest part near the top. 
The nest was rather untidy. The bottom part 
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was of twigs, something like a rook’s nest, with 
lots of dirt like ‘*wormeasts” among them. It 
was oval in shape, with a sort of hood on one 
side, and lined with leaves. The young one makes 
a noise like a young owl. It eats lizards and 
frogs, but rejects beef. 

I think there were two young ones, asI several 
times heard the same sort of noise as the one we 
caught makes ; but it was concealed in the tree, 
and I have not been able to catch sight of it. 
The old jungle crow was fidgetting about all 
day and seemed much troubled at the loss of 
her young one,—Yours truly, 

W. N. 


THE WESTRALIAN EXHIBITION AND 
CEYLON TEA IN AUSTRALIA. 
Coolgardie, Western Australia, May 8. 


DEAR Mr. Eprror,—The Ceylon tea-room 
has, as, I anticipated, done an immense deal 
of good. It has opened the eyes, not only 
of West Australians, but of many of our 
visitors, to the fact that these colonies, 
where tea is consumed in such enormous 
quantites, have been and are poisoned. It 
has been my hobby for many years—and 
your dear old senior and I had many talks 
about this opening up of the Australian 
trade. The time has come to doit. I have 
written by this mail to Mr. Lane and I 
want you to help me in carrying out the 
scheme. 


T am tired of Exhibition work—this is my 
jubilee one; 50 Exhibitions! I have my 
youngest daughter married at Fremantle, a son 
in Perth, the others—seven —scattered over 
the eastern colonies—all doing well. I would 
pitch my camp in Perth, have adepdét here, 
and through my sons open up others in Mel- 
bourne, Adelaide, Sydney and Brisbane. The 
great thing is to have in Ceylon some 
expert to mix or blend the teas so as to ensure 
a constant supply of one sample of each 
grade—cheap, medium, good, and. superior— 
being four prices—the first, of course, will 
command a huge sale. 


The great and more important matter is 
to be able to rely on a supply: that the 
demand exists there is no doubt, and that 
we could soon increase the present trade I am 
confident, provided it be done systematically 
and well. 


I would gladly undertake this and even 
forego the offer I have to go to the Paris 
Exhibition of 1900. As I said Iam tired of 
Exhibitions. I need rest, but not idleness, 
This tea racket would suit me, and if the 
tea planters are willing I am ‘‘on the job.” 
So satisfied am I of success, that Iam willing 
to be paid by results, if they* will guan 
antee working expenses as a first call ore 
profits, of say £200 or £250 a year. Colombo 
is only a few days from here. I might, if 
need be, take a run across. Butit is hardly 
worth while encountering even one day’s 
mal de mer and I am an awful bad sailor.— 


Yours very truly, 
JULES JOUBERT, 


General Manager, West Australian 
Exhibition, 
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ANALYSIS OF COPRA (KERNEL OF 
COCONUT PALM). 


City Analyst’s Office, Colombo, May 17. 

DEAR Sir,—In reply to'your French corre- 
spondent at Reunion, who wished to have 
a fuller analysis of copra than he found in 
my Manual of Chemical Analyses, 1 have 
not had occasion to make any fuller analy- 
sis; but as coconut poonac is simply copra 
after the greater part of the oil has been 
expressed, the composition of the latter can 
be calculated from the analysis of the former. 
If we regard a good sample of copra as 
containing 67 per cent oil, and taking the 
moisture at about the average of 6 per cent, 
the composition ef copra would be repre- 
sented as follows :— 


THE 


COMPOSITION OF COPRA, 
Per cent Per cent 
Moisture ., .. 6°00 Carbo-hydrates 15°21 
Oil CoB .-67:00 Woody fibre 2a 
Albumenoids ... 669 Ash ie 2.99 
Total 100‘00 


The nutrient ratio, and the nutrient value, 
-of copra such as above, calculated in the 
usual way, would be 127°3 and 159-4 respec- 
tively.—Y ours truly, M. COCHRAN, 


“PACILITIES FOR MAKING GOOD TEA.” 
London, May 19. 


Sir,—Your notes on the above subject are very 
interesting, : 

The ventilation of the subject of manufacture 
and the procedure in different districts will have 
the advantage of undoubtedly improving the 
quality in many places. The majority of planters 
in India and Ceylon have made up their minds, 
& Jet's hope” to sacrifice quantity to quality, and 
every effort should now be made to put a good 
class of tea on the market and net to be alarmed 
at the bogie of the cheap teas that are to be 
shipped from China. 

With regard to withering accommodation, very 
few factories are in a position to keep their leaf 
‘properly thinly spread for more than a couple 
of days when there is a rush of leaf coming ia 
—rgo that the leaf has to be made into tea ready 
or not—and the result is inferior tea. A neat 


and compact withering process is a great desi-- 


deratum—and if not too expensive would pay for 
itself on a large factory in one season. One of 
the greatest deficiencies is in rolling power.* Jt 
is quite accepted as a necessity in India to roll 
the leaf thoroughly twice for 15 to 29 minates 
each time according to the condition of the leaf. 
The Jast rolls take place after oxidation—and 
the leaf is taken straight from the roller to the 
driers—yet, how many factories are there that 
can carry this rolling out thoroughly on a heavy 
day? Tea-rolling machines are now made much 
cheaper than formerly and requires but little 
driving power, so that there is but littie excuse 
for any factory not to be previded with ample 
rolling accommodation, which is such an important 
process in manufacture. A new system of drying 
tea by steam has many advantages, especially 
for-final firing and packing, J, HW. Hike 


* A rolling machine for every 100,000J}). of tea 


made as stated by your correspondent, is an absolute 


necessity. 
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CEYLON TEA IN AMERICA. 


Kandy, 23rd May. 
Drar 5rr,—If Mr. Pineois not on the “ Thirty 
Committee,” do not you think he should be 
asked to stand. His vast experience in America 
in pushing our staple, added to his well-known 
business capabilities, should prove of the utmost 
value to our local men.—Yours faithfully, 
TEA 
[We think Mr. Pineo is admirably qualified to 
Serve, if he is willing.—Ep. 7_A.] 


INDIAN ‘GREEN TEAS,” 


Sir,—One can scarcely take up a commer- 
cial paper without coming across complaints 
fron. Consular reports and elsewhere of the fat- 
uous, and to themselves ruinous, stubbornness 
of home manufacturers in refusing to manu- 
facture and pack their wares to the wants and 
‘equirements of foreign buyers. It almost 
seemed as if ‘‘ this hidebound Toryism re- 
fusing to stretch an inch until it burst,” was 
entirely confined to the home manufacturers ; 
but. judging from a letter of Commissioner 
Mr. Mackenzie, the Ceylon planter also 
considers himself the best judge of what 
his customers ought to take! On page 804 
of the May issue of the 7. A. occurs the 
following para :— 4 

Greens,—In Ma. Blechynden’s report to his 
Committee he says about unfermented teas :— 
‘“Some samples of these Oolong teas made in 
India were sent me early this year. They 
were found so suitable for the market, and 
firms were so ready to give immediate large 
orders that [ have had to revise my opinion. 
I now believe that there are certain dis- 
tricts in India, where Oolong teas of a 
character to command a ready sale can be 
made, and if such teas are produced there is 
practically no limit to the business that could be 
done,” etc. Those Indian greens, I mentioned 
in my letter of the 14th were picked up at 


once. 
DIMBULA TEA PLANTER. 


[Our correspondent should quote the rest, 
namely :— 

Uniortunately there were only a few hundred cases, 
whereas thousands could be sold. These could be 
so!d easily, whereas our blacks for price are unsale- 
able being too dear. An Importer bought some Ceylon 
greens lately. He has twice told me the people to 
whom he sold them could not get rid of them—as they 
wece good and pretty, but different from the kinds used 
here. These people have now wired to him to reserve 
for them any other similar Ceylon greens he could get. 


. Mr. Mackenzie’s letter is dated March 29th 


last: have there been favourable sales of 
Ceylon Oolongs in New York since thea 2— 
Kp. 7.A.] 


MANURING COCONUTS. 


DEAR Sir,—Mr. Beven’s report on this sub- 
ject in your paper of April 19, is both inter- 
esting and instructive. beg Mr. Beven to 
give us the following information. 

1. Of the trees experimented, how many are there 
to the acre? 

2. Ave there any vacancies? 

3. Are theie any young plants in those vacancies ? 
4, lf so, how old are those plants? : 

5. How much does the manure cost to reach the 
estate ? : ; - 
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6. How much does it cost to put it to the trees? 

7. Do you plough or hoe down the manure? 

8. In hoeing or ploughing how deep do you go? 

9. How far from the root of the tree do you begin 
hoeing and ploughing, and to what breadth do 


you do it? 
—Yours truly, COCONUTS. 


COCONUT PLANTING. 
Franklands, Veyangoda, May 24. 

DEAR Sir,—In answer to ‘‘Coconut”’s letter in 
last night’s issue of the Observer I have pleasure in 
supplying the further particulars he asks for. I 
may mention that most of the informaticn he 
wants was embodied in a previous report I sent 
to Messrs. Freudenberg & Co. 

(1) 75 trees to the acre; (2), (3), (4), refer 
to my report, published in the Observer of the 19th 
ultimo, [ now deal with the first and second plots 
of the five mentioned. 

Plot No. 1:—In(A) 32 trees were manured, 
Besides these tiere are eight plants—from two to 
five years old—which were not manured. No 
vacancies. In (B) 33 trees were manured. Two 
three-year plants were not manured. One vacancy 
unfilled. In (C) 82 trees were manured. ‘Two 
three-year old plants were not manured. In (D) 
35 trees were manured. Two plants from two to 
five years old were not manured. 

Viot No. 2 :—In (a) of the 72 trees manured, six 
were not in bearing. Ten vacancies are occupied 
by plants ranging from two to four years old : these 
were not manured. In (b)75 trees were manured, 
of which eleven trees were not in bearing, Besides 
these there are 15 plants from two to four years 
of age, which were not manured. 

(5) The transport from the Veyangoda Railway 
Station to the estate costs 50 cents per cart, if out- 
side earts, less if estate carts, are used. The 
usual load a cart carries on this road is 
17 ewt. 

(6) The average cost of digging in the manure 
round a tree is 1:4 cents per tree. 

(7), (8), (9) My mode of application is:—The 
_manure is spread evenly round the tree, three feet 
away from the trunk, then dug in—three mamo- 
ties in width—to a depth of fromnineto twelve 
inches, after which the soil immediately round 
the trunk is loosened toa depth of two inches. 
Finally, the fallen branches are cut up and placed 
over the portion dugin : mulching.—Yours truly. 

A. KARL BEVEN, 


es 


COCONUT PALM CULTIVATION IN THE 
STRAITS: 
May 26. 

DeEAR Sir,—I have read with much interest, in 
the Selangor Government Gazette of 5th May, 
which you kindly sent me, the ‘‘ Notes on the 
effects of Sugar Estates in Coconut plantations.” 
As there are no sugar estates in Ceylon—the small 
areas of canes at Baddegama near Galle are, I 
believe, grown at intervals of several years, 
rotation of crops being the rule—it cannot be 
determined what effect growing sugar canes 
would have on coconut estates in the vicinity. 
So long as the megass is burnt, and the decaying 
nobs of the canes dug out and burnt, I cannot 
imagine what possible effect it can have one way 
or another, What strikes a Ceylon coconut 
planter at. once is the enormous number of 
rhinoceros beetles there must be in Selangor and 
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other Straits Settlements, and the great havoe 
they commit, compared with the, comparatively 
sperking, small number in Ceylon and their 
practical harmlessness. What is the cause of 
their ereat numbers, and why are they so ed- 
structive in the Straits? Can the beetle be of a 
different species with different habits from the 
Ceylon one? The conditions for the breeding of 
the beetles—stable and cattle-shed refuse, and 
heaps of decaying vegetable matter—must be 
pretty much the same in both countries, so those 
alone cannot account for the larger numbers in the 
Straits. I am inclined to think that the land in 
the Straits is richer in humus and vegetable 
matter and thus affords more food for the grubs. 
I see that they are said to be worsein “bakan ” 
land; what is ‘‘bakan”? I gather that whatever 
it is, it is very rich in vegetable mould, and in 
this, of course, the grubs thrive. Why the 
rhinogeios beetle should have acquired different 
habits and become more destructive in the Straits 
than it is in Ceylon I am not in a position to say ; 
perhaps different local conditions, and variation. 
by natural selection, for its preservation? In 
Ceylon the rhinoceros beetle rarely attacks eoco- 
nut plants before they are two to two-and-a-half 
years old, and then all the mischief it does is to 
work its way down to the tender portion of the 
centre leaf which it eats into till stopped by the 
hard midrib. When the leaf opens out it looks a 
little ragged and that is all; it never kills a plant, 
So tittle harm does it do to the coconut plant 
that for many years I have ceased to have them 
killed, deeming that the spearing does more harm 
to the plant than the beetle! It is possible that 
cases may arise, but [have never yet seen one, 
where a field of young plants may be badly 
infested with the beetles when, of conrse, it would 
be necessary to kill them with the barbed spear ; 
but care should be taken when so doing to 
tamper as little as possible with the plants, Long 
may the rhinoceros beetle in Ceylon be as in- 
offensive as he is at present, and may he never 
develop the destructive propensities of his relative 
in the Straits Settlements. Our enemy is the 
dreaded red beetle, and against is we wave 
vigilant and constant war, W. J. 


ORCHIDS IN FLOWER AT THE ROYAL 
BOTANICAL GARDENS, PERADENIYA, 


June 1, 

DEAR SirR,—Local admirers of orehids may be 
interested to know that the following species may 
now be seen in flower in these Gardens :—- ~ 

fenanethera coccinea (‘Chinese air plant’’),—A 
climbing epiphytal species, native of Cochin China 
and said to be introduced to Peradeniya in 1884. A 
plant of this which was last year placed against a 
Cassia tree near the Orchid House has thriven well 
since, being now 74ft. high, and forms a, striking 
object on account of its deep crimson inflorescence 
The latter isa flattened form of panicle, nearly 3 ft. 
long, spreading horizontally, and bearing about 130 
flowers. Flowers erect, about 3 inches in diam... 
petals and dorsal sepal narrow and strap-shaped, 
orange-red spotted with crimson ; lateral sepals laree. 
oblong-spathulate, wavy, lobed at the base, dark-red 
ground, with blood-red blotches which appear velvet 
and raised; lip (labellum) small, 3-lobed pale yellow 
red-tipped, inner side streaked with dark red, stem 
cylindrical, sending out numerous erial roots which 
attach themselves firmly to the supporting tree 
Leaves oblong, four to tive inches, leathery and stiff. 
The flowers list for several weeks unless damaged by 
wind or rain, 
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Cattleya maxima var. Perwviana.—One of the several 
varieties of a species which represents a genus 
almost unrivalled, both for beauty and size of flowers. 
The genus is indigenous mostly to Central America 
and Brazil. Flowers very handsome, each 6 inches 
across; petals and sepals of a rich lilac colour; lip 
large, with crisped and sinuate margins edged with 
a paler line, the inner side variegated with violet-red 
veins, with a pale vellow band in the middle. 

Dendrobium nobile—One of the most beautiful of 
orchids when in flower, native of China. Flowers 
3 inches in diam., in pairs, produced towards the 
ends of the stems, each pair being opposite to a 
leaf; thus the green flacid leaves are effectively 
intermingled with the flowers. Sepals and petals 
white at base, merging into rosy-pink at the tips; 
lip large, cup-like, white, tipped with rosy-pink, 
and blotched in the throat with purple-crimson, 
Pseudo bulbs 14 to 2ft. long. 

Dendrobium atroviolacewm.—This is now in flower 
here for the first time, the plant being only in- 
troduced last year through Messrs. Sander & Co., 
of St. Albans, England. Though not strikingly 
showy, it is a distinctly handsome species. The 
petals and sepals are creamy white, tinged with 
yellow and dotted with parple; lip 3-lobed, the 
side lobes dark violet coloured on the inside; the 
front lobe being striped with the sime colour on 
@ green ground. 

Miltonia Warscewiczii, var. Weltoni—An_ epiphytic 
orchid from Peru. Inflorescence a panicle, issuing 
from base of pseudo-balbs, about 23ft. long, rather 
slender and drocping. Fiowers nearly 2 inches in 
diam., petals and sepals very similar, light brown 
with much crisped margius, white at the tips; lip 
large, flat, almost circular, undulated, maroon, 
fringed with pale grey, blotched with yellow at the 
base and with a shining spot of chocolate colour 
in the middle, the underside being marked by a 
semi-circular grey ring. 

Eria armeniaca.—This is perhaps the most showy 
species of the genus, nearly all the others being 
-considered more curious than beautiful. Growing 
in the forks of a shrub, it sends out several stalks 
of racemose inflorescence from the base of the 
short and flattened pseudo-bulbs, each stalk about 
15 inches long. The large bright orange red bracts 
at the base of the flowers are the showy part, the 
flower itself being rather small and of du!l greenish 
brown colour. 

The following among others may also be seen in 
flower; Dendrobium Jenkinsii; D. moschatum; D. 
cretaceum; D. sanguinolentum; D. fimbriatum, var. 
occulatum; Phalenopsis amabilis; P Parishii; Epi- 
dendrum ciliare; Lycaste candida, var. Lawrenceana ; 
and species of Oncidium.—Yours faithfally, 

H. F. MACMILLAN. 


CEYLON “THIRTY COMMITTEE.” 
- CEYLON TEA IN AMERICA, 
Kandy, June 9. 

S1r,—The enclosed letter from Mr. Mackenzie 
to Mr. Lane is forwarded for publication as of 
some general interest.—Yours faithfully, 

A. PHILIP. 
Secretary, Thirty Committee. 
London, May 17. 

DEAR LANE,—I have yours of 4th. I have al- 
ready written to you, mentioning the very sum 
you suggest as what should be spent in America 
next year. It would be chiefly in subsidies and 
demonstrations, as we could not also keep up the 
advertising with that amount, 

When writing to you about what I saw in 
Germany, I forgot to mention that the indefati- 
gable Yankees have got hold of the banks of 
the Rhine. Sailing down, one sees huge wooden 
placards, on the most prominent points of the 
famous ‘‘ Castled Crags” with “ Hat Quaker Oats” 
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in very large white letters “Nothing is sacred 
from the sapper” may well be applied to the 
Yankee. I could not help wishing it were ‘‘Drink 
Ceylon Tea.” An investigating Committee has 
been appointed in the States to enquire into Food 
Adulteration : some of the evidence is startling. 
Cheap as coffee is, it is manufactured in large 
quantities of flour paste, &e., pressed by machin- 
ery into the shape of cofiee beans. I send two 
notices with our advertisement on the subject. 
I have arranged for a large advertisement to 
appear when tea is examined, provided ours are 
found pure. In one of the cuttings sent, you will 
see something about the green colouring matter 
ased in some tea. I enclose one of Fin- 
lay, Mnir’s Seeta Ceylon advertisements. 
Also a letter addressed to the ladies of Canada 
by the Blue Ribbon Co. (Galt & Co.)—one of 
those firms specially induced to help us in Canada 
last year. I also send you in separate envelope 
a list of the papersin which they are advertising 
and copies of the advertisements which are strik- 
ing. They have sent me a huge box of news- 
papers with the ad*ertisement, for which I had 
to pay 10s cartage, &¢. One likes to keep an 
eye on all our friends, and this was their crush- 
ing reply to a suggestion from me, that I would 
like to know what they were doing. 

I send also a lot of our advertisements and 
those of others from recent Canadian Grocer 
papers, as yon said lately in one of your letters 
that you took an interest in them. 

Read the articles in New York Herald show- 
ing how politics come into every thing, and the 
lengths in robbery, &c., one may go provided he 
has a strong political friend, 

There is an immense number of things one 
has to watch, follow and keep in touch with. 
This is more difficult now, that Blechynden is 
no longer on the spot and working with us. 
may have to go over in June, but [won't unless 
actually necessary, as I do not wish to put the 
Committee to the expense. In July and August 
we will, as last year, practically stop, although 
correspondence is incessant However, there will 
be neither salary nor travelling expenses. 

I am giving our allies the hint, that ‘‘ Ceylon” 
must now be the prominent feature, as ‘‘India” has 
ceased subsidising—although still assisting in ad- 
vertising.—Yours truly, 


(Signed) Wu. MACKENZIE. 


Srr,—In its Editorial of the 30th ultimo, in ve ‘‘ Our 
Staple and Foreign Markets,”’ the “‘ Times of Ceylon” 
suggests matter, both seasonable and comprehensive, 
for thoughtful, deliberate coasideration, and all in- 
terested in our staple should give heed to it. 

My cbject in now addressing you is for the purpose 
of again begging that greater concentration of effort 
be given to the markets of the United States where 
ground has been broken, but not yet thoroughly cul- 
tivated, andfrom which only a small harvest can, at 
this stage, reasonably be expected. 

The Acting Secretary of the Indian Tea Association 
declares the operations in America “have admittedly 
been successful.” 

This satisfactory outcome is the result of work in- 
augurated and executed by Mr. Blechynden, who is 
deservedly entitled to great credit for satisfactory 
labour performed prior to, and during the opening of, 


and also subsequent to, the closing of the Chicago 


Exposition. 

Mr. Blechynden was wise to study Amerizan 
methods, quick to accept ideas that gaye promise 
of aiding him in accomplishing his designs; and the 
success he achieved was, in a measure, due to his 
power of assimilating what he felt would bring satis- 
factory results, 
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Ceylon is now to be congratulated on gaining the 
active aid and experience of Mr. Blechynden, as his 
services haye been secured by the shrewd, progressive 
firm of Messrs. Whittall & Co,, of Colombo, whose 
interests he will guide and advance in America. 

The plan for the expenditure of the money voted 
for next year has not yet been disclosed to the public; 
but it will, doubtless, be largely on lines laid down 
and recommended ty Messrs. Blechynden and Mac- 
kenzie, who, it is to be hoped, wili not base their 
plans on a system of subsidies, which system can 
only be entered upon when guarded by conditions 
so stringent that no firm of high and honourable 
standing willcare to accept. At best, this system isa 
poor make-shift affair, vicious in its bearings, and 
susceptible of great abuse, and ending—usually—in 
dissatisfaction, loss and calumny. 

It may be accepted and recognised as a fact that 
both the American and GWanadian consumer give the 
preference to Ceylon pure teas, andtake to them more 
readily than to the teas of India, which are, however 
used in larger proportions than Ceylon’s for blending 
w.th and fortitying inferior teas of other countries 

My contention is that Ceylon has done but little 
more than tickle the ground in the United States, 
and that more aggressive work is demanded; while 
ne thought of decreasing our efforts should—for a 
moment—be entertained. 

A population of 75,000,000 people, increasing stead- 
ily and rapidly, cannot be reached without a pro- 
tracted and vigorous siege. The people who drink 
tea are not those who dwell in large cities, but they 
who live in the smaller towns, villages, and country, 
many of whom use it three times a day, while the 
majority of them never saw Ceylon tea! How is it 
proposed to get at this class? The retailer is the 
only medium that can be used, and he is the one to 
be helped. If, when granting a subsidy to a whole- 
sale man, it can be arranged that a portion, at least, 
goes to the retailer,—the latter will have an 
incentive and will, probably, do good work ; otherwise 
he will have nothing to gain, and much cannot be 
expected of him. A plan for reachiag the real 
consuming class was submitted by me, but its very 
simplicity has, most likely, caused it to be received 
with disfavor, and yet the plan is a good one and 
can be elaborated and improved upon and made more 
workable. 

Canada is not nearly conquered; but it is fast com- 
ing into line. 

The lower or Maritime Provinces use nearly six 
pounds of tea perhead per annum, whereas the upper 
Provinces only consume about three pounds. 

The merchants of the Maritime Provinces have 
begun an aggressive campaign and our interests will 
be actively advanced by them, but, in the Upper 
Provinces, and in the Great North West, where large 
numbers of Russians are now settling, much remains 
to be done, and this work, we hope, will be conducted, 
with spirit and energy, by the merchants, who, how- 
ever, should be assisted in every possible way,that may 
be considered advisable. 

In Mr. Renton’s guiding hands we can confidently 
‘and safely leave our interests in France, Germany, 
Austria, Italy, and the lesser kingdoms of the Con- 
tinent ; but in Russia we have much todo, and our 
efforts should be largely directed to securing a re- 
duction in the duties on tea, so as to bring our tea 
within the reach of the masses of the people. This 
must, of course, be done by the aid of the Imperial 
Government; and through the devious, delicate channels 
of diplomacy; but itisa matter of vast importance to 
Ceylon, and hence should be constantly kept in view. 

In order to reach the acme of success Ceylon 
must continue to agitate, be aggressive and, in 
some form, advertise. Now the principal objects to 
be striven for in advertising are to attract, impress, 
convince and conyey to the mind something that 
will long be remembered. Having these matters 
constantly before us, we must study just what kind 
of advertisement will be best suited to our pur- 
pose, 2nd what mediums shall be used to reach 
fhe people we want to capture, 
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Nowhere is the act of advertising studied with 
greater fidelity and assiduity than in the United 
States, where men make it a vocation and give their 
undivided attention to it, and where they are a highly 
paid and absolutely necessary part of every establish- 
ment that seeks the purchasing public. 

Advertising that brings results must be bright 
alert, aggressive and constant, and its main object as 
before stated, should be to attract and so impress the 
reader’s mind that he will remember it. No ordinary 
advertisement will do this, nor will a lack of per- 
sistent effort ever lead to success. Jumping or making 
a spurt and then easing off will not accomplish 
anything permanent, and this leads me to conclude 
my little say by imploring the “Thirty Committee” 
not to contract, but, on the contrary, to expand and 
increase its efforts in the United States, where a rich 
and satisfactory harvest may in time be secured, if 
cultivation of the ground be persistently conducted 
and uninterruptedly maintained. 

Pears’ soap has made a world-wide reputation and 
can be foand in every first-class drug store in the 
World, and yet its owners go on increasing their 
advertising expenditure and effort every year, and 
that, too, in all parts of the globe. In the United 
States, the Royal Baking Powder Company—long 
established—spend something like a million dollars a 
year in advertising and making demonstrations, and 
yet no Grocery would think its stock complete Wwith- 
out this article. Baker’s cacao has been known for 
nearly a century, but the Company spends more and 
more money every year in advertising, and at the 
principal food Exhibits in the country this cacao can 
be found in its attractive booths. The managers.of 
these profitable concerns know that without constant 
increasing advertising effort their business would 
decrease in volume and in amount. “Our own and 
only” lipton’s furnishes us with an object 
lesson, and where can a shrewder or. more successful 
advertiser in inodern, up-to-date business methods 
and management be found ? 

If we want to succeed we must advertise, and if wa 
advertise it is our bounden duty to learn how, when 
and where to advertise. Circulars are mediums of: 
waste land, no one in America heeds them. Advertis- 
ing in the plethoric Sunday papers issued in the large 
cities of America is absolutely futile, and the same 
assertion is fairly applicable to the dailies—hence 
these mediums should all be rigorously excluded from 
any proposed plan. 

_As auxiliary to and part of my plan of demonstra- 
tious, which may be classed as one form of advertis- 
ing, Cave’s lecture on the buried cities of Ceylon 
with its attendant paraphernalia, could be utilized and 
delivered before Lyceums, Lecture Rooms, and Church 
Vestrys, where the tea drinking class do mostly con+ 
gregate during the long evenings of winter: then 
Ceylon tea would become popularised and known far 
and wide. Many other forms of useful advertisin 
might be enumerated, but enough for my present Core 
reation has already been said. i 

When we have succeeded in placing 25 
of our tea in the markets of Abia (oy 
till then, can we lay back and let the merchant 
in place of the grower, advertise Ceylon tea. 

If, Mr. Editor, you consider this little pipe of 
mine worthy of space in your valuable journal please 
give it room—you will know what to do with ib 
should it, in your opinion, be of doubtful interest to 
your readers—and if it will in a feeble way arouse 
the planters, for whom it is primarily intended some 
good may emanate from its little wail.—Yours, Xe, 


R. E. PINKO, 


PROGRESS IN NORTH BORNEO, 
Kandy, June 9, 
DEAR SiR,—The following facbe ee to 
progress in Borneo ate interesting :—The in- 
crease in value of Imports 1898 over 1897 is 
over half a million fof dollars ; Cloth shows 
an increase of $88,631; Treasure $81,016 - 
Machinery and Vessels $69,430; Opium happily 
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shows only an increase of $15,504; Spirits 
and Wines unhappily $35,601. The above 
shows that British North Borneo or the New 
Ceylon is gomg forward. 

As to Exports, if we exclude Tobacco, there 
has been an increase in the general trade of 
$267,064 in 1898 over 1897. As regards to- 
bacco, new ground is being taken up, and 
this discrepancy will probably rectify itself 
by next year. 

Timber shows an increase of $96,427; 
Cutch, a very preavessiye industry, $35,706 ; 
Gutta and Rubber, $61,700; ‘ Seed” and 
Mother of. Pearl, $20,700; and Copra, quite a 
new feature, $10,695. 

-To take the increase of Exports and Im- 
ports in the last decade, we find the following 
to show the ‘“‘forridness” of New Ceylon :— 


1888—Imports... $1,798,620 Exports . 5701,433 
1898— do. ...$2,419,087 Do. .. 2,881,851 
Increase $629,467 $2,180,418 


To instance another feature in the pro- 
sperity of the Colony, one steamer alone, 
of 7th May, brought for the tobacco estates 
182 free Chinese and 425 contract coolies. 

I send you herewith a comparative state- 
ment’ of Foreign Exports and Imports during 
the years 1897 and 1898.—Yours truly, 

W. D. GIBBON, 

Ceylon Agent, British North Borneo Govt. 


CASTILLOA RUBBER. 


MAJOR GORDON REEVES’ OPINION. 
Ratnatenne, Madulkele, June 10. 

Sir,—I have not been experimenting again 
with tapping Castilloa, as I do not wish to 
injure the seed crop ;—though possibly, tap- 
ping would tend to increase this asin the 
case of- mangoes, peaches, etc. The tapping 
which was done to obtain. thesamples I sent 
to Liverpool, was carried out in average 
showery weather. Some Para trees were tap- 
ped at the same time, and the superiority of 
the Castilloaas regards yield at once became 
apparent. 3 : 

The quantity of dried rubber obtained, or 
rather the quantity which we took from three 
trees as asample, was about 1} Ib. ; doubtless, 
a good deal more could have been taken, but 
we did not want more. A tree seven years 
old may, I understand, be tapped five or six 
times a year. What we did prove was the 
fact that, under the same meteorological con- 
ditions, on that particular estate, Castilloa 
yielded much more readily than Para, and 
we at once acted on that discovery. I am 
sorry I cannot give more definite information 
as regards yield at the present moment, be- 
yond the fact that Castilloa with us is by 
far the easier of the two trees to get a yield 
from; and, probably, therefore, the best 
yielder of rubber. But we intend to carry 
out exhaustive experiments later on; and 
you shall have a memorandum of these and 


of the results.—Yours, &c., 
EK. GORDON REEVES. 
CEYLON ‘THIRTY COMMITTEE.” 
CEYLON TEA IN RUSSIA. f 

S1r,—I herein enclose copy of letter received 
from Mr. Rogivue reporting on the progress made 
in the sale of Ceylon tea in Russia and also advert- 
ing to what is being done in Switzerland.—I am, 

gir, yours faithfully, ; A. PHILIP, 

Secretary to the ‘* Lhirty Committee,” 
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A. Philip, Esq., Secretary to the “ Thirty Com- 

mittee,’’ Kandy, (Ceylon). 
Moscow, 1/13 May, 1899. 

Dear Sir,—I duly received your favor of the 27th 
February for which f£ thank you, also your Committee 
for their kind allowance of £40 towards the cost of 
my advertisement-cards, in the form of Ceylon views, 
which I have distributed over Russia. I now beg to 
jnform you that I have this day taken the liberty to 
draw these forty pounds sterling upon your goodsslve 
at ten days’ sight, to the order of Messrs, P. R. Bucha- 
nan & Co., London, which I shall thank you to kindly 
honour on presentation. As regards the progress of 
Ceylon tea in Russia, I am of opinion that the last 
Newspaper Advertisements directed by Mr. Christie, 
under my supervision, have done a great deal of good 
and the fact that more of Russian Firms’ Tea buyers 
are establishing themselves in (olombo, and that the 
direct exports of tea from Colombo to Russia are in- 
creasing yearly in large proportions, also that the 
import of Ceylon tea in Russia, through London, and 
Germany is also increasing steadily,-—is the best illus- 
tration one can get of the progress the article is 
making in this country. is right enough 
when he says that Ceylon Tea is largely used 
for blencing with Chinese Teas, buat he is 
decidedly in error when he affirms that the Rus- 
sians don’t drink Pure -Ceylon Tea. Almast all 
tea merchant in Russiais now selling Pure Ceylon 
Tea in packets, and I am not afraid of yenturing 
to say that a few millions of pounds are now likewise 
(pure) sold and consumed yearly in Russia. The bulk 
of the trade, it is true, being however for blending pur- 
poses, because the Russians do not care any more for 
the weak and tasteless China Tea they are getting now. 
I was lately in Switzerland when I had the pleasure of 
meeting my old friend; Mr. Bremer of Messis, George 
Steuart &Co., Colombo; be was greatly interested with 
the work I am doing there for the introduction of 
Ceylon Tea in Switzerland: where (at Morges on 
the Lake of Geneva) I have opened an Agency of 
Rogivue & Co., Limited, for the sale in chests and 
packe:s of pure Ceylon Tea, which is now gaining 
great favour in that country. Mr. Bremer will be 
able toinform your Committee about my exertions in 
pushing the article there, and he gave me to under- 
stand that the Thirty Committee would gladly support 
me and reimburse me a part of my expenditure for 
advertisement which I am doing on a pretty large scale 
by the way of Newspaper publications, fine placards 
with Ceylon views, Cards, Pamphlets, and samples of 
Pure Ceylon Tea distributed gratis all over the 
country.—I am, dear sir, yours faithfully, 

(Signed) M. Rocrvyvz. 


OS 
TEA PICKING. 


[TO THE EDITOR OF THE ‘‘ PLANTER.”] 
Coonoor, May 29. 


Sir,—I should like to know if the following 
record pick of tea leaf has been beaten on these 
Hills. The field is one planted in 1889 with plants 
from our own seed, off indigenous single plants. 
The plucking fairly fine, viz., two leaves and a 
bud. The field had its first low prune in July 
last only. The individual figures for fifteen 
pluckers are as follows :—58, 37, 50, 58, 60, 60, 
60, 46, 55, 63, G4, 54, 48, 56, 59. The 68 was 
picked by a little Badaga girl, named Gunghee, 
who is about ten years old only. I do not pick 
by contract, but give small rewards now and again 
for merit. I have never, in my eighteen years 
on these Hills, had any better picks! The total 
into the factory for the day was 3,350 pounds, 
beating the previous highest record by 350 pounds. 
But for a heavy downpour of over an inch, last- 
ing over an hour, the pick would have been far 
larger. THOs. BROWN. 

[Have any Ceylon planters larger figures tg 
show ?— ED, 2.A,] 
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FACILITIES FOR MAKING GOOD TEA—IX. 


From Uva, we have a letter from Passara 
and one from Madulsima, both of which 
indicate satisfaction with the quality of tea 
now produced--the former district recog- 
nising no existing drawbacks to good manu- 
facture, and the latter holding that its teas 
are equal, and in many cases superior, to 
what used to be turned out when pvrices 
were at their highest—the estates them- 
selves being in better condition than ever 
before. In both divisions, the jat is generally 
good with very little that is inferior; while the 
soil too answers to the same description, there 
being no worn-out estates, most of them 
having been newly planted, and evidently 
not needing manure, as the answer from 
Passara to the question whether manuring 
would improve the tea and be profitable, is 
a simple “no.” While Madulsima adimits 
some deficiency in withering accomimo- 
dation, Passara, where the factories are 
all new, considers the accommodation suffi- 
cient ; and both divisions are blessed with 
factories well-equipped with machinery, and 
with abundance of motive power. In prun- 
ing, too, they have not suffered either from 
neglect or severity, regular and systematic 
use of the knife being the rule. SGeing bles- 
sed with well-distributed rainfall, Passara 

claims. to have one of the best tea climates 

in Uva; but there is very little land left 
in the hands of Government for extension ; 
while Madulsima, with its teas as good as 
ever they were, holds the London market 
alone responsible for low prices. 

From the Southern low-country we havea 
letter from Neboda, which finds the weather 
the chief dvawback to the manufacture of 
hhetter tea, as the effect of successive wet 
days is to prevent successful withering, and 
a letter from Bentota which complains of in- 
sufficiency of withering accommodation which 
however, is being steadily remedied. From 
both districts we learn there is no inferior 
tea—the jat being very fair, middling to good. 
Though the soil may be generally poor, or 
appear so, it contains a lot of iron or other 
constituents which the tea bush affects ; 
while where vocks abound the soil is rich. 
“There are no exhausted estates, in the sense 
of those which will not repay cultivation; 
but both letters agree that manure would 
improve -the tea and make it more profit- 
able—one, with the qualification that much 
depends on the manure chosen and on the 
methods of application. Without deficiency 
‘of withering accommodation being specially 
noticeable, three or four wet days disclose 
insufficient space; but otherwise factories 
are generally well-equipped. In  Bentota 
the motive power is ample, but Neboda can- 
not express itself satisfied in the absence of 
an alternative to provide for a breakdown. 
The labour was sufficient at the time when the 
replies tothe Circular were written last October, 
but asa rule it wasotherwise. In early days 
the pruning was both too severe and too 
frequent, but there has been a great im- 
provement lately; and there has been no 
neglect. of pruning which though it may 
affect returns, is believed to be hel pful to 
the bush. As a low-countiy. tea district, 
Bentota leaves little to be desired, but it is 
-idle to expect up-country characteristics in 


‘sitting.—Kp. EAL 
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the tea produced. The same remark applies 
to Neboda, whose refiections on climate and 
altitude are worth reproducing :— 

“The essentials in tea-making are good leaf and 
good withering. The districts which have the 
climate best adapted to provide these must make 
the best tea. The gradation from best -to_ lowest 
quality depends on the degree to which districts 
possess the climate that will supply these essentials. 
St is difficult to suppose that anything can remedy 
the natural drawback of adverse climatic conditions. 
Thus it may be feared that chemistry must begin 
when the weather leaves off. Useful, though its 
labours may be (and we would hope that it may 
supply us with many hints to guide us towards 
better manufacture), it is clear that the tea districts 
are tied and bound to conditions which, in the main, 
settle once for all their degree of suitableness for 
tea cultivation. Parts of Dimbula may be taken 
as supplying the best conditions. From that starting 
point you can go through the list, each supplying 
its weather-gavge for quality and quantity. Toodry, 
too wet, too irregular—each with its debit and credit 
of bad and good, ali short of the standard : some from 
worn-out soil as an additional handicap, hopelessly 
so. This district, judging by their tests, is far from 
the bottom of the list, and should be ‘suitable’ for 
tea for a long time to come.” 
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THEA BLIGHT—CACAO—RUBBER. 


(from the Cryptogamist in England.) 
INTERESTING Notes FROM MR. CARRUTHERS. 
Writing to us on May 19th, Mr. Carru- 
thers is gocd enough to send us the following 
nteresting notes :— = 


: “T noticed in all the Ceylon papers that 
Pie Oey ey tPA bie Weer bel eh 
that report of my inspection of a tea estate 
for the presence of fungi—pvinted ‘there. is 
just one disease ’, instead of ‘there is first 
one disease which made it read rather fool- 
ishly in my mind. 

“T° was ‘sorry !you considered the report 
unworthy,* but L was requested to go and 


report, and on a few hours’ inspection I 
couldn’t gain or impart more information 
than I did. I know Dr. Watt’s publications 


ve tea and other blights—he only, compiles 
these things. Massee of Kew works at them 
and the dry or pickled specimens don’t-give 
the best material for work : consequently the 
‘ovey blight’ and many other fungi have 
never been investigated and only one ‘stage 
of their lives described—their life history is 
unknown. IL have here material which I 
collected, which I hope will enable me to 
give a more complete account of them, but 
have as yet had no time to look at it. 

‘[ have heard no word as to the Com- 
mission on Agriculture. I suppose it has 
come to some conclusions. [Not yet:: still 


“Just now | am trying to’ get the Nectria 
from the Ceylon cacao to grow on apple 
trees here, as I want to prove it as a distinct 
physiological species from N. ditissima, the 
apple canker here. I have some experiments 
at Rothamsted and here. ae 

“T have been approached with a..view to 


my visiting Mexico to report on rubber es- 


* We felt that Mr. Carruthers had not done 
justice to himself or to the blight he was called 
on to deal with: ib is a matter that will require 
careful consideration on, the part of experts 
ED, Deal ea 
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tates there, and if I go I shall make a détour 
to some of the West Indian Islands, if I can 
afford it, and see their cacao there, and may 
have some information for you. 

“I was reading a pamphlet on Vanilla cul- 
ture in the Seychelles, published recently by 
the U.S. Department of Agriculture,” and 
will write some notes and send them by 
next mail if I can: you may find them of 
interest to your constituents. 

“It is a healthy sign to my mind that at 
home just now the two most important 
questions interesting the nation are the pre- 
servation of the ‘day of rest’—one day in 
seven—and the battle against Romanising and 
ritualistic tendencies in the Church. The Sun- 
day Daily Mail has given way before the 


weight of public opinion and stopped issue.” 
—_—_—_—_—————_—_——- 
MALARIA: MAJOR RONALD ROSS ON. 


The following is the text of the Report lately 
submitted by Major Ronald Ross, 1.M.S., on his 


special investigations into malaria parasites :— 


IT have the honour to address you, on completion 
of my term of special duty for the investigation of 
malaria, on the subject of the practical results as 
regards the prevention of the disease which may 
be expected to arise from my researches: andI trust 
that this letter may be submitted to Government, 
if the Director-General thinks fit. 


MOSQUITOES AND MALARIA. 


It has been shewn in my reports to you that the 
parasites of malaria pass a stage of their existence 
in certain species of mosquitoes, by the bites of which 
they are inoculated into the blood of healthy men 
and birds. ‘These observations have solved the pro- 
blem—previously thought insoluble—of the mode of 
life of these parasites in external nature. My results 
have been accepted by Dr. Laveran, the discoverer of 
the parasites of malaria; by Dr. Manson, who ela- 


porated the mosquito theory of malaria ; by Dr. 


Nuttall of the Hygienic Institute of Berlin, who has 
made a special study of the relations between 
insects and disease; and, 1 understand, by M. 
Metchinkoff, Director of the Laboratory of the Pasteur 
Institute in Paris. Lately, moreover Dr. C. 

Daniels of the Malaria Commission, who has been 
sent to study with me in Calcutta, has confirmed my 
observations in a special report to the Royal Society ; 
while, lastly, Professor Grassi and Drs. Bignami and 
Bastianelli of Rome have been able, after receiving 
specimens and copies of my reports from me, to repeat 
my experiments in detail, and to follow two ofthe 
parasites of human malaria through all their stages in 


_@ species of mosquito called the Anopheles Claviger. 


- It may, therefore, 


t 


be finally accepted as a fact that 
malaria is communicated by the bites of some species 
of mosquito ; and to judge from the general laws 
governing the development of parasitic animals, such 
as the parasites of malaria, this is very probably the 
only way in which infection is acquired, in which 
opinion, several distinguished men of science concur 
with me. yee 

In considering this statement, it is necessary to 
remember that it does not refer to the mere recur- 


~ yences of fever to which people previously infected are 


often subject as the result of chill, fatigue and so on. 


- ‘When I say that malaria is communicated by the bites 


t 


« 


I allude only to the original infection. 
guard against assertions to the 
effect that malaria is revalent where mosquitoes 
and gnats do not exist. nmy experience, when the 
facts come to be enquired into such assertions are 
found to be untrue. Scientific research has now 
yielded so absolute a proof of the mosquito theory of 
malaria that hearsay evidence opposed to it can no 
longer carry any weight. 


a 
* Quoted in Tropical Agriculturist—Ep, 7.4, 


of mosquitoes, 
It is also necessary to 
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PRACTICAL REMEDIES, 


Hence it follows that, in order to eliminate 
malaria, wholly or partly from a given locality 
} 1 t 22a 7 "8 1 * : 
if 1s necessary only to exterminate the varions 


species of insect which carry the infection. This 
will certainly remove the malaria to a large extent 
and will almost certainly remeve it. altogether. It 
remains only to consider whether such a measure 
is practicab’e. Theoretically the extermination of 
mosquitoes is a very simple matter, These insects 
are always hatched from aquatic Jarve or grubs which 
can live only in smal! staguant collections of water 
such as pots and tubs of water, garden cisterns, 
wells, ditches and drains, small pends, half-dried 
water-coures, and temporary pools of rain water. So 
far as I have yet observed, the larve are seldom 
to be found in larger bodies of water, such as tauks 
rice fields, streams and rivers, and lakes, because 24 
such places they are devonred by minnows and other 
small fish. Nor have I ever seen any evidence 
in favour of the popular view that they bree? in damp 
grass, dead leaves, and so on. Heice in order to 
get rid of these insects from a locality, it willsuf- 
fice to empty ont or Grain away or treat with cer- 
tain chemicals the small collections of water in which 
their larve must pass their existence. But the 
practicability of this will depend on cireum- 
stances—especially, I think, on the species of mos- 
quito with which we wish to deaJ, In my experience 
different species select different habitations for their 
larve. Thus the common ‘brindled mosquitoes ”’ 
breed almost entirely in pots and tubs of water ; the 
common “grey mosguitoes’’ only in cisterns, ditches 
and drains; while the rarer “spotled-winged mosqni- 
toes” scem to choose only shallow rain-water puddles 
and ponds too large to dry up under a week or more 
and too small or too foul and stagnant for minnows 
Hence the larve of the first two varieties are found 
in large numbers round almost all human dwellings in 
India; and, because their breeding grounds—namely 
vessels of water, drains and wells—are so numerous 
and are so frequently contained in private tenements 
it will be almost impossible to exterminate them on = 
large scale. On the other hand, spotted-winged mos- 
quitoes are eenerally much more rare than the other 
two varieties. They do nof appear to breed in wells 
cisterns and vessels of water, and therefore have 
no special connection with human habitations Tn 
fact, it is usually a matter of some difficult to 
obtain their larves Small pools of any pelinithiante 
—such as they require—are 10% common in most 
parts of India, except during the rains, and then 
pools of this kind are generally full of minnows 
which make short work of any mosquitoe larvzx 
they may find. In other words, the breedin 
grounds of the spotted-winged varieties seem to beso ae 
lated andsmallthat I think it may be possible to exter 
minate this species under certain circumstances, The 


-importance of these observations will be apparent 


when J add that hitherto the parasit 

malaria have been found Gites in iiaeaeaned 
mosquitoes—namely in two species of them in mares 
and in one species in Italy. As the result of yer 
numerous experiments I think that the RA 
brindled and grey mosquitoes are quite innocuous as 
regards human malaria—a fortunate circumstance for 
the sae race in the tropics. And Professor Grassi 
seems to have come to the sam i ie 
result of his enquiries in- Italy. Le a 


WORDS OF CAUTION. 


But I wish to be understood as writi ith a 
due caution on these points. Up to ea Ae iat 
knowledge, both as regards the habits of the various 
species of mosquito and as regards the capacity of 
eich for carrying malaria is not complete. All I can 
now say is that if my anticipations be realised—if it 
be found that the malaria-bearing species of mos- 
guito multiply in only small isolated collections of 
water which can easily be dissipated—we shall possess 
a simple mode of eliminating malaria from certain 
localities. I limit this statement to certain localities 


guly, hecause it is obvious that wherg the breeding 
‘ 
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pools are very numerous, &s in watez-logged country, 
or where the inhabitants are not sutiiciently advanced 
to take the necessary precautions, we can scarcely 
expect the recent observations to be of much 
use—at least for some years to come. Aud this 
limitation must, I fear, exclude most of the rural 
areasin india. Where, however, the breeding pools 
are not very numerous and where there is anything 
approaching a compctent sabltary establishment, we 
may, I think, hope to reap the benefit of these dis- 
coveries. And this should apply to the most crowded 
areas, such as those of cities, towns and cantonments, 
and also to tea, ecifee, and indigo estates, ana per- 
haps to military camps. Tor instance, malaria causes 
an enormous amount of sickuess among the poor in 
most Indian cities. Llere the common species of 
mosquitoes breed in the precincts of almost all the 
houses, ad can therefore scarcely be exterminated; 
bat pools suitable for the spctted-winged varieties are 
comparatively scarce, belng found only on vacant 
areas; ill-kept gardens, or beside roads, in very ex- 
ceptional positions where they can neither dry. up 
quickly nor contain fish, ‘hus a single small puddle 
may supply the dangerous mosquitoes to several 
square miles containing a crowded population: if 
this be detected avd drained off—which will generally 
cost only a very few rupees—we may expect malaria 
to vanish from that particular area. The same con- 
siderations will apply to military cantonments and 
estates under cultivation. In many such malaria 
cases the builcof the sickness and may often, I think, 
originate from two or three small puddles of a few 
square yards in size. Thus in a malarious part 
of the Cantonment of Secunderabad, I found the 
larvae of spotted-winged mosquitoes only atter a 
long search in a single little peol which could be 
filled ap with a few cart-loads of town rubbish. In 
making these suggestions I do not wish to excite 
hopes which may ultimately prove to have been 
unfounded. We do not yet know all the dangerous 
species of mosquito, nor do we even possess an ex- 
haustive knowledge of the haunts avd habils of any 
one variety. I wish merely to indicate what, so far 
as I can see at present, may become a very simple 
means of eradicating malaria. 
HOPE FOR THE FUTURE. 


One thing may be said for certain. Where previously 
we have been unable to point out the exact origin of 
the malaria in « locality and have thought that it 
rises from the soil generally, we may now hope for 
much more precise knowledge regarding its source; 
and it will be contrary to experience if human inge- 
nuity does not finally succeed in turning such informa- 
tion to practical account. More than this if the dis- 
tinguishing characteristics of the malaria-bearing mos- 
quitoes are sufficiently marked (if for instance, they 
all have spotted wings), people forced to live or travel 
in malarious districts will ultimately come to recog- 
nise them and to take precautions against being 
bitten by them. Before practical results can be 
yea3sonably looked for. however, we must find pre- 

isely— : 

: (a) What species of Indian mosquitoes do and do 
not carry human malaria. ah 

(b) What are the habits of the dangerous varieties, 
I hope, therefore, that I may be permitted to urge 
the desirability of carrying ous this research, It wiil 
no longer present any scientific difficulties, as only 
the methods already successfully adopted will be re- 
quired. The results obtained will be quite un- 
equivocal and definite. 

FURTHER INVESTIGATIONS. 


* But the inquiry should be exhaustive. It will not 
suffice to distinguish merely one or two malaria- 
beaxing species of mosquito in one or two localities ; 
we should learn to know all of them in all parts of 
the country. The investigation will be abbreviated 
if the daugerous species be found to belong only 
to one class of mosquito, as I think is likely; 
and the researches which are now being onergeti- 
cally entered upon in Germany, Italy, America and 
Africa will assist any which may be undertaken in 
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India, though there is reason for thinking that the 
malaria-bearing species differ in various countries. 
As each species is detected it will be possible to at- 
tempt measures at once for its extermination in given 
localities as an experiment. I regret that, owing to 
my work connected with kala-azar, I have not been 
able to advance this branch of knowledge as much 
during my term of special duty zs I had hoped to 
do; but I think that the solution of the malaria 
problem which has been o¥tained during this period 
will ultimately yield results of practical importance, 
—WMadras Mail, June 1. 


oes se 
THE INDIAN SUGAR INDUSTRY. 


We have, from time to time, placed before 
our readers the substance of the grievances 
of the Indian sugar producers, and we have 
been able to sympathise with them in the 
unfair competition created by foreign 
bounties, and generally to approve the 
action of the Indian Government in pro- 
claiming countervailing duties to  counter- 
act the effect of these bounties. Those who 
oppose the imposition of the new duties, 
have taken their stand partly on principle, 
alleging a violation of free trade, and partly 
on injustice to the consumer whose sugar 
has been rendered dearer to the extent of 
the duties imposed. The obvious answer to 
the first objection is that it is the bounties 
which are a violation of free trade, and that 
the sole object of the duties is to remove 
from the shoulders of the local producer the 
burden which is placed thereon by foreign 
bounties—and thus to promote free trade 
and equal competition. ‘The consumer will 
probably be inconvenienced to some extent ; 
but it is only the well-to-do consumer into 
whose diet refined sugar enters and who 
can atford to bear the small burden for the 
benefit of the poverty-stricken agriculturist, 
who is handicapped in the sale of his canes 
by the immense quantities of beet-root, 
bounty-fed sugar which is poured into India 
from Continental manufactories. A further 
objection has since been urged, that the 
duties are intended really for the benefit of 
Indian refiners who cannot turn out sugar 
of the quality of French and German sugar, 
An Indian contemporary publishes informa- 
tion which he has collected at some _ pains 
to combat this view, whose energetic ex- 
ponent has been Mr. Harold Cox, who has 
declared that the best Indian sugar refineries 
have hitherto turned out only second-class 
sugar which cannot come near the article 
produced in Germany and Austria. The 
expert to whom the Friend of India referred 
the matter, has no hesitation in declaring 
the best Indian cane sugar, not only not 
inferior to the best imported sugar, but 
actually superior to it. The quantity pro- 
duced, however, of this superior sugar is 
small; and the limitation is said to be 
solely due to the influence of unfair compe- 
tition involved in foreign bounties. Capital 
fights shy of an industry which has to com- 

ete with unknown forces; and though 
ndia cannot just now produce all the first- 
class sugar for which there is a demand 
within its territories, it is quite able, with 
the encouragement offered by countervail- 
ing duties, to increase its output of sugar of 
the finest qualities so as to meet most of 


ie THE 


the demand. Indeed, the work of extension 
had begun, when it was arrested by the 
enormous imports of bounty-fed sugar ; and 
the Indian producer, more recently handi- 
capped by the rise in exchange, has been 
further victimised by the proclamation otf 
countervailing duties in America, whence 
large quantities of sugar were diverted into 
India! In the interests of the poorer classes 
of both producers and consumers, therefore, 


it is absolutely necessary that the cane and 


date sugar industries shouid not be allowed 
to be crushed out, while encouragement 
should be given to the higher class of re- 
fineries, so that they might compete on 
equal terms with foreign bounty-fed establish- 
ments. Whether. India can really hold its 
own in competition with Hurope car be 
ascertained. only by the withdrawal of 
bounties by continental nations, following 
which the new duties must be withdrawn; 
but the alleged interests of consumers must 
-not be allowed. to inflict hardship on tens of 
thousands of agriculturists, whose industry, 
if it is once ruined, it may take years to 
reyive. 


2UBBER CULTIVATION IN CEYLON. 


There can be no doubo of the practical 
value of the information which the Director 
of ‘the Royal Botanic Gardens has put 
forth from time to time in respect of 
rubber-yielding trees and their cultivation 
in Ceylon. Planters who have studied the 
guceessive ‘‘ Circulars,” either at first hand 
or ‘as reproduced in our Fropicar Agri- 
éulturist, maust have acquired a great, deal 
of useful information respecting the different 
varieties. of plants and their properties; 
but we fear they have not beer at all 

repared for the reversal of fortune which 

as overtaken the particular rubber-tree which 
has so long maintained the lead as_ chief 
favourite, namely the Hevea Braziliensis, 
or Para-rubber tree. For various reasons 
detailed in Mr. Willis’s latest Circular, Para 
may be said to be now dethroned, and 
Castilloa (the Mexican rival), belonging to 
the same group as our Bread-and Jak-frnit 
trees, has been erected in its place. i We 
fear a number of planters who went in 


largely for ‘ Para,” following the leading - 


in the earlier Circulars, will be apt to become 
a little impatient with the expert advice 
and will be ncaaed to ask (however unjustly 
on ropriately j— 
vr Fee iaiande you dissembled your love, 
But why did you kick us downstairs ? 
In other words, is it not possible that Para 
may be a little. unduly depreciated, even 
in the light of the most recent discoveries 


and inventions, and that though it may 
be advisable. now for all who wish to 


cultivate rubber, to apply for “‘ Castilloa,” 
still that those who have planted out, Para 

should ‘‘ ca’ canny” as. they say in Scotland, 
and by no means view their investment 
as a mistake. -In the first. place, wao can 
tell what another year,—another revolution 
of the wheel of discovery and invention, — 
may reveal. Again and again has the 
‘whirligig of time brought in its  re- 
venges,” and we may yeb see that further 
scientific as well as inventive progress has 
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restored ‘‘Para” to its position of prestige, 
or at least brought it alongside of “* Castilloa.” 
So, while going in as freely as possible for 
the Mexican tree according to the latest 
deliverance, let not the clearings or bound- 
aries of the Brazilian variety be neglected. 
Why even the despised ‘‘Ceara,” if all 
reports be true, is likely to come once more 
to the front, under the new infiuence of 
invention and scientific enquiry; and we 
may have certain gentlemen who went in 
largely in the ‘‘eighties” for the quick 
growing variety, looking out their clearings, 
chena-grown as they may be, and once 
more doing justice to their plantings of ten 
to fifteen years ago, One such Ceara clear- 
ing if not rooted out for tea, snould be 
found in the neighbourhood of Elkaduwa and 
another somewhere in the neighbourhood of 
Madawalatenna. 

Meantime we have yet to read ‘the 
details of Mr. Parkin’s Report which the 
Director is said to be preparing for the 
Press; and even when we have perused and 
digested this supply of scientific information, 
it may well be asked, have we arrived at 
“finality” or even at ‘definite results?” 
Has My. Biffen, or the home inventors, no 
further steps to mark? He would bea bold 
man who would tender a negative to these 
questions. We must, of course, do the best by 
the light given to us for the present, and then 
wait in full expectation of learning more as 
time rolls on. No doubt, shrewd, observant 
men among our planters will begin to 
make experiments tor themseives; and the 
results of these, when published, will pro- 
voke a healthy competition in the path 
marked cut by scientific counsel, modified, 
it may be, by additional experience on the 
part of the cultivator. 

Meantime, the present may be a favourable 
opportunity for taking stock of the progress 
actually made in the cultivation of the differ- 
ent kinds of Rubber by the planters of 
Ceylon, up to the present time: and in an 
early issue we hope to summarise inform- 
ation already placed at our disposal from a 
number of districts, bearing on this important 
practical side of the question. 

pets Bs ieee ee 


TEA ON VIRGIN SOIL IN CEYLON. 
ITS SUPERIORITY IN FLAVOUR AND STRENGTH. 


In our last issue we quoted a Ceylon contemporary’s 
remarks 7e the alleged superior quality which virgin 
soil gives to tea grown thereon. Statements such 
as these easily pass into current axioms and acquire 
the force of tradition if not rigidly examined at the 
outset. Without negativing the assertion, we should 
like to examine if closely and discover, if possible, 
the data upon which it is based. We presume the 
idea arose in the wvriter’s mind from the fact that 

eylon teas “in the early years commanded higher 
price than they do now, proportionately, and in fact 
at that time stood above Indians, the reverse being 
now the case. Generations among Huropeans in the 
Wast being covered by but a short span of years, it is 
easy to lose sight of the circumstances in the begin- 
ning of things. Itis plain to see that the writer of 
the assertion is not pertectly aw fart with early tea- 
planting in Ceylon. He has assumed that tea in that 
island was originally planted in virgin soil, which our 
information dees not warrant. It was, in fact by no 
means the case universally. 

Tea was originally put down in Ceylon as an 
experiment by owners of failing coffee plantations 
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upon old coffee land, by no means virgin land. 
The, coffee was grubbed oat to make room for it 
In some cases, and in other cases the tea was so 
much in the nature of a tentative effort that the plants 
were put down between the rows of coffee, and only 
when the experiment was found a decided success was 
the latter rooted oat. From the very first Ceylon tea 
Was a success on the market; and these teas, growao 
upon old, exhausted coffee land, in point of quality, 
were equal to the best. In combating the accepta ice 
of a dogmatic conclusion of this kiud without exami- 
nation, we would not be held to fall into the other 
extreme. The question requires very careful investi- 
gation all round, and yaluable information is to be 
drawn therefrom. We consider, in view of the above 
considerations, that the absolute necessity of viryin 
soil for the production of the highest qualities of tea 
is noé proved, if indeed the facts do not go to disprove 
it, since we see that in early Ceylon days tea equal to 
the best was grown an old coffee land. We think, 
however, that an inyestigation of those early days 
will help Mr. Kelway-Bamber, who is reported to have 
devoted himself to the problem, towards the solution. 

Ceylon estates used to be remarkable for high 
cultivation and heavy manuring. We remember 
particularly the original 100 acreson the Maz.xwatte 
tea estate (planted on old coffee land), which gave 
a phenomenal yield of 1,200!b. to the acre of good 
class'tea, usel to be described asa perfect manure 
heap. ‘his would seem to show that well cultivated 
old Jand is eqaal to virgin soil for the production 
of tea, a conclusion, by the way, which is borne out 
on other agricaltural crops, and would tend tocast a 
doubt onthe statement for which our Ceylon contem- 
porary is responsible, that ‘ More has to be studied 
than renovating and renewing the soil.’ In this con- 
nection it wonld be advisable, perhaps indispensable, 
to collate information as to whether reduced prices for 
tea and the consequent necessity of cutting down 
working-expenses have not forced the Ceylon men to 
lower theiy standard of cultivation, before drawing a 
hard-an@-fast conclusion that Ceylon tea has fallen off 
in quality, merely because the tea lands are no longer 
“virgin.” Our own planters would be able to throw 
more light on this question than we can hope from 
Ceylon, for the most ancient of the Island tea i; very 
youthful in comparison to thousands of acres in Assam 
and Darjeeling. 

We should be glad to receive opinions and informa- 
tion upen this subject from our own planters, whose 
exper:ence, as we say above, must be far greater 
‘than that of the managers in the comparatively 
-young tea colony of Ceylon. We think this is not a 
question to dogmatise upon without a vast deal more 
information being brought together, and that the 
matter may fairly be regarded as a very open one. 
At any rate, we thinkit is far tooearly for Ceylon to 
complain of exhausted soil as a cause for the fall in 
their tea prices as compared with Indian. If the 
argument should be erroneous, it would be dietinctly 
harmful to Ceylon interests. as leading them away 
from the true causes to which they should seek 
to apply aremedy. If true, Indian planters may be 
excused for looking on Ceylou as resembling Gil- 
bert’s precocious infant, who died ‘‘a worn out de- 
bauchee of seven.”—Indian Planters’ Gazette. 


BB ot Bee os te 
“BRITAIN OF THE SOUTH.” 
(From a Ceylon Visitor's point of view.) 
PONSONBY, NEW ZEALAND, May 11. 


I have not forgotten the request you made 
me just as I was leaving Ceylon that I would drop 
you a few lines giving my impressions of this 
‘Colony, and the matter has been in abeyance only 
beeause of pressure of work and because I wanted 
to allow time for a distinct impression of the 
general bearing of things over here to be made 
on my own mind, 
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CLIMATE IN THIS NORTH ISLAND 


is as near perfection as anything mundane ean be. 
During February and March we had most superb 
weather and in April it was delighttul too 
though with occasional showers. Now in May 
{answering to November in Britain) it is cold at 
night and in the early morning, but warm in the 
daytime when fine. Very few people have started 
fires yet. Some fruits, such as pomeeranates 
and persimons, are still on the trees, gnavas 
having just been gathered in; of course, apples 
pears, plums and peaches were earlier. The eardens 
are still ablaze with flowers, chiefly ehrysanthe- 
mums, cosmos, and camellias, though geraniums 
pelargoniums, Japanese anemones and fuschias 
are in evidence, too. A Ceylon visitor soon finds 
acquaintances among the plants and shrubs here. 
The ordinary red hibiscus is in almost every 
garden, rather dwarf plantain-trees are cultivated 
here and there though I have never seen them 
fruiting, palms of various species are seen ccca- 
sionally, the large white trumpet flower (a double 
variety, though) grows on bushes as large as those 
in Ceylon. 6 
THE SOIL 


is volcanic. From the road near here, three 
distinct (but happily extinct) cones are. to be 
seen, and from one point near Auckland, I believe 
that fifteen are visible. There must have lively 
doings here in ‘‘ the braw days of old.” 
f THE RUADS 
are simply execrable. They sadly want a 
P.W.D. here. Of course, they want ood 
metai too, scoria large volcanic cinders the 
size of a gallon loaf, not lending itself at all 
kindly to road-making. Above all they 
need the cooly, accustomed to task-work and 
willing to work for as many pence a day as the 
labourer here asks shillings, 
The seareity and high-price of 


LABOUR 


‘is one of the serious drawbacks to this colony. 


A charwoman asks four and six pene 
woking from 7-30 to 3-30 and setting aaa 
and tea ; she also requires to have the kitchen 
copper fire lighted for her and the water boiling 
before she arrives and a pile of firewood suffi- 
cient for the day chopped up and heaped beside 
the copper. As for housemaids, most ladies here 
seem to think that it is tar less trouble to do 
without them; and certainly in those cases 
where they cannot be dispensed with, they are 
very expensive necessaries. 

The habit of drudging for themselves into which 
most people seem to fall into here, though it has 
its pleasing side as fostering independence, is not 
without undesirable results as well. ; 

; READING 

people are very few and far between 

should say that the intellectual average ane 
middle class (there is no higher class here) is 
very far below that of the same class in England 
Here and there you meet a man (generally a 
Scot from Glasgow) who keeps up his reading 
but the majority of the people gono hicher than 
au occasional novel hired for two-pence from 
trumpery “Circulating Libraries ” kept by very 
small book-sellers. The fault is not so much with 


_ the people as with the kind of life this country 


forces upon them. Where men and women get 
only an hour or so of respite trom manual labour 
of the roughest sort daily, there is little time and 
less energy for the cultivation of the mind: if 
books are sought atall in such circumstances, it 


nies is this inteliectnal 
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is as a relaxation, not as a means of culture. 
The results of this ave beginning to appear. 
The range of conversation among middle 
class young men, young men in business 
in the colonies, is much narrower than that of the 
same class at home, for the simple reason that 
the mind runs in a narrower groove. Allusions 
in sermons and lectures aud addresses to enarac- 
ters and situations in Standard Literature, to 
scientific or historical points, ave seized by only 
the very few; a really good speech would be 
surer of being appreciated in Colombo or Kandy 
even, than herein British Auckland. One of the 
gravest perils threatening the Australasian colo- 
narrowing and dwarfing 
that is going on. Whilein Britain and many of 
the colonies there is intellectual elevation ob- 
servable generation after generation, in these Aus- 
tralasian colonies alone there is deterioration ; the 
old settler with just his memories of the old home 
life, and theremaining vestiges of his interest in 
thewider life he had abt home, is generally in- 


tellectnally (though often not educationally) the 


superior Of his sons born in the colonies, his in- 
tellectual horizon being a wider one. How this 
will work out in another generation or two who 
ean tell? Nobody who wauts to see these colonies 
well to the ferein the competitions of the future 
(competitions in which intellect will ever give 
greater and greater advantaye) can contemplate 
this feature of colonial life exactly with equani- 
mity. Better subsidise Chinese and Indian coolies 


to comeinto the colonies and so secure for the 


average British there a little leisure for mental 
culture even though the working man’s present 
preposterous wageis reduced a fraction or two, 
than by the present system pursued to train—for 
future competition with the home country and 


-America and with other wiser colonies—a genera- 


tion of -well-fed animals with muscles well deve- 
loped by labour, with power to read, write and 
count as the result of the really splendid educa- 
tional system, bu& with a mind that has no. in- 


‘terests beyond the work by which bread is earned, 


“* Man shall not live by bread alone,” cannot, with- 


‘out soon sinking below the ordained level. of man. 


_ Ifmaan could live by 


5 BREAD ALONE, 
using the, word in its wider (Scripture) sense, 


—this would be a Paradise, for butcher's meat 
‘is very cheap. Beef is about four pence 
a pound and mutten twopenze. This is as 


near the lowest as it can well be, while still 
leaving to the public the flattering consciousness 
that they are paying for it. There are no poor 
people as far as 1 can see ; I have never seen a 
hungry-looking face since I landed here ; but I 
have seen sleek dogs passing contemptuously by 
bits of meat thrown to them from butchers’ stalls, 
which would have been accepted by any of tens 
of thousands of human poor in England with loud 
blessings on the head of the donor. 

It is a curious experiment commercially that 
is being tried here, namely, to develop a new 
country 

WITHOUT CAPITALISTS. 
I am not in a position to prophesy about the 


‘future, but at present everything seems to be 


langui-hing for a little more money than the 
authorities can spend on it. Auckland is a large 
and commercially flourishing city, but its build- 
invs are poor; its streets, thongh wide are badly 


‘kept, some of the Icading thoroughfares having 


strips of grass in huge tufts disfiguring them at 
intervals and being yellow with what looks like 
chaff, but which is the horse manure of months 
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“neither of which was before known. 
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pounded by the horses’ feet and scattered by the 
wiuds ; the footpaths are in many places -half 
esyered with asphalt and half left bare; at night 
you have to stumble abour in the streets for the 
lamps are poor and far apart, and so unusual is 
anything more than the single-burner street lamp, 
that the erection of a triple-burner lamp in a 
suburb has led the ‘three lamps” at Ponsonby 
to be known as a laod mark all over the city. 
Auckland might have been a spiendid city had 
there been finances to develope iton the Jines on 
which ic was originally laid out, but at present 
it wears the appearance of a splendid estate 
which has descended to «an impeennions lord; and 
I ain told (I know nothing by experience beyond 
Auckland) that this is the character of the colony 
lately. It is a pity that in avoiding the elass- 
legislation of England, New Zealand should have 
adopted another form of the same thing. How 
difficult it is to be truly democratic! Democraey 
is Government by the people for the people, and 
the capitalist and the brain-worker are as much 
part of the Demos as is the ’orny ’anded, and 
Jegislation that hampers the eapitalist in favour 
of the working man is as coutradietory to the 
true principles of democracy as legislation for the 
capitalist which disregards the interest of the 
working man. 
CEYLON TEA 

is advertised in every street and on every tram 
and omnibusin Auckland and was well to the fore 
in the recent Auckland Exhibition. 


SS SS = 


CABBAGE BANANA. 
A NEW VEGETABLE FOR TABLE USE. 


Our attention has been drawn to the fol- 
lowing extract in the Florida Agriculturist, 


referring to the ‘‘ Abyssinian Banana” which 


has been introduced into Ceylon and is 
growing luxuriantly at Hakgala Gardens, 
The Superintendent of the National Botanic 
Gardens, United States, is responsible for 
stating that the ornamental value of this 
plant may be eclipsed by its usefulness as 
an esculent, and so he would eall it the 
“cabbage banana.” We are next treated to 
the following interesting extract from James 
Bruce’s ‘‘Travels in Abyssinia to discover the 
source of the Nile,” published in Edinburgh so 
far back. as 1890. Mr. Bruce was a much- 
traduced writer; but ail his statements have 
since been verified. He wrote :— 

“Tt is said that the Galla, when transplanted 
into Abyssinia, brought for their particular use the 
coffee tree and the ensete (banana), the use of 
However, 
the general opinion is that both are naturally 
produced in Abyssinia, provided there is heat and 
moisture. It grows and comes to great perfection 
in Gondar, but it most abounds in that part of 
Maitscha and Goutto west of the Nile, where 
there are large plantations of it, and is there, 
almost exclusive of anything else, the food of 
the Galla inhabiting that province ; Maitsha is 
nearly upon a dead level, and the rains have no 
slope to get off easily, but stagnate and prevent 
the sowingof grain. Vegetable food would, there- 
fore, be very scarce in Maitsha were it not for 
this plant. As soon as the stalk of the ensete 
appears perfect and full of leaves, the body of 
the plantturns hard and fibrous, and is no longer 
eatable; before it is the best of all vegetables.. 
When you make use of the ensete for eating you 
cut it immediately above the small detached roots, 
and perhaps a foot or two higher, as the plant 
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is of age. You strip the green from the upper 
part till it becomes white ; when soft like a turnip 
well boiled, if eaten with milk or butter, it is 
the best of all foods, nourishing and easily di- 
gested.” 

The ‘proof of the pudding is the eating 
thereof”; and accordingly we have been 
favoured by Mr. Nock with the result of 
a trial made by him of part of the stem of an 
Abyssinian banana intheGardens. Hewrites: 
—‘*We tried some last night and find it very 
fair, but a trifle bitter. I daresay with prac- 
tice in cooking and choosing the right part 
of the stem, it would make a nice change 
as a vegetable. It is rather rare in Ceylon, 
but can be propagated to any extent by seeds. 
As an ornamental plant it is one of the 
handsomest known.” 

This banana is a larger and far showier 
plant or cluster of plants than our ordin- 
ary banana. In America seeds were selling 
at a penny a piece, and the plant is likely 
to be largely grown as a vegetable. Here 
it ought to do well in gardens throughout 
Upper Uvaand the higher planting districts 
generally. 


ee ee 
ENEMIES OF THE COFFEE TREE IN B.C, 
AFRICA. 


(From an ex-Ceyion planter.) 
BORER No. 1 

After a coffee clearing gets a year old, be on the 
outlook for the longicorn beetles, for they emerge 
from their cavity in the trees of the forest and begin 
to fly about from the middle of November to the 
middle of March (practically four months), during 
which time they are maturing and laying their eggs; 
and as sure as fate many will find their way into a 
coffee estate. When they find ecffee, as they seem- 
ingly do, a palatable food, they live on the bark of the 
plants, and the female lays hereggs, usually from 
five to seven in number. I’rom tree to tree she flies 
and lays only one egg, be it remembered, at the 
bottom of each tree in the ground (not as is usually 
‘supposed on the tree itself) about the size of a small 
canary seed, dirty-yellow in colour. The egg soon 
hatches and finds its way, asa very diminutive grub, 
to the root of the coffee and begins to nibble at the 
bark just at the collar of the plant, Working its way 
in it soon has a covering nest protecting it from birds 
and insects; ants even cannot get at it. Inthe course 
of a month or two, the forceps of the grub become 
strong enough to tackle the wood, which it burrows 
into and lives upon, till fully matured, boring up or 
down the tree, turning out saw-dustand keeping its 
hole open to prevent suffocation till fully matured, 
taking about six months before turning info the chry- 
salis stage; during this time he either kills the 
young tree outright, or damages it so much that it 
never recovers or makes a healthy tree afterwards. 
After the first rains in November and December the 
borer grub flies as a full-fledged beetle and having 
found a favourite feeding and breeding tree in our 
‘coffes estates, sticks to it and again begins egg-Jaying. 
Some of my planting friends may say, “Oh, I have 
“found half a dozen borers in one tree.’’. This may be 
so, but I challenge any planter to produce more than 
one borer in young cotfee under two or three years 
-old. It is when an estate becomes a unursery for the 
longicorn and several beetles lay eggs at the root of 
-@ tree, that a number are found, or the same beetle 
may lay more than one on the same ground, forit 
_ Jays six to seven eggs ; but this is notlikely, for it flies 
about at night, seldom resting more than an hour or so, 
on one tree, although it sometimes feeds a whole day 
on the same tree; I judgefrom the amount of bark 
eaten. I feel almost certain eggs are only laid at night 
“and not during the daytime when the beetle is at 
‘rest and feeding or basking half asleep on the sunny 

aide ofa coffee tree. : ; 
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So much for borer No. 1. I shall now describe 
BORER No, 2 


which comes from the larva of a yellowish white mot] 
with steel bars across its body, not so bright and TRINE 
as the Ceylon moth. This moth lays its eggs nehalle 
only one, in alittle web on the leaf of acoffee tree Aaa 
the month of January usually, and the eggs soonturns 
into a borer which fines its Way into the coffee tree 
by means of a puncture it manages to make in tender 
green wood either in a branch or the stem of the tree 
and works its way into the pith along the primar 

and down the stem making air holes as it goes alate 
(also pushing ont saw-dust the same as the slongicere, 
grub) till it reaches the root: only working in the 
pith, be it remembered, till it forms a chrysalis in four 
to six months’ time. This borer is not very destrue- 
tive, andis easily discovered as the branch or top of the 
tree it enters by usually dies. I have never found 
more than one in a tree. Both these borers I have 
seen in Ceylon—the first called the white borer, and 
the other the red borer; but the damage done was so 
trifling that they were hardly known to casual ob- 
BeDtete I was always fond of * poochi”’ catching and 
Teno nak many of the same stag beetles and moths 

Pies WHITE GRUB. 

This is the most common of all grubs, and perhaps 
does more damage to young coffee than the bare 
The beetle is chocolate coloured, and the gcub is 
white, and curls up when exposed on the surface of 
the ground. This insect, unlike the borer seems to 
propagate all the year round haying no set time of 
year for laying eggs and lying in the chrysalis s age 
for I have found giub of all sizes, and beetles, all 
in the same place, at the same time the farmer 
busy trimming the fibrous feeding roots of the coffee 
as fast as they are made. : 

BLACK GRUB, 


This grub is very destructive, especially 
table gardens. It comes to the surface at night. ¢ ti 
off coffee seedlings and rings larger Sree ii 
collar and even goes the length of climbing aoe 
leaf occasionally. In the case of its feeling o ae : 
tions being disturbed by the break of day “it Palla 
the leaf into its hole underground where it habit . 
ally descends to rest during the daytime. I do mat 
think this insect eats the coffee roots like the whit 
grub, but it does a tremendous amount of daitinge 
to nurseries and young plants ina new clearin eae 
Tam certain of. The moth of this grub ie black 
with a torpedo-shaped body, prominent eves and 
flies very fast; it appears just at dusk, darting about 
seeking food in flower gardens and elsewhere and 
laying its eggs, but how many I do not know, i 
November and December. The gcub lives about sik 
months and then turns into a repulsive tooling, 
glossy chrysalis with a hard shell, sharp-pointed at 
one end and twists about the sharp end when touched 
Black soil rich in vegetable humous is full of this 
grub and it is seldom found in poor land. i 


WIRE WORM, 


This is the only other grub that attac 
my knowledge : the beetle is small, ee cobs Ha 
an ordinary cleg-fly, and has a habit of erect 
to be dead when caught. When turned on his Wao 
he lies still for a short time till he thinks all dan eris 
over ; then arching his body by drawing iuether 
both ends, springs in the air about a yard and lands 
on his feet and flies. I donot know how long the 
grub of this beetle remains alive: but in onalloade 
long enough, I have known one to kill out an anona’”’ 
(bullo: k’s beart) tree three years old—I should ima ine 
about six months. He is not very aosbuactine to 
coffee (in fact not at all common), but does 
lot of damage (o fruit trees and vegetables, s 


in. vege- 


a : 7 STICK INSECT, 

iscaterpillar cuts off the primaries and to sof 
plants, and arranges them round its Boas Tani 
ways, binding them together with a strong, tough web. 


' This house orshell it lives in, stretching itself in and out 


of it; according as required to enable it te walk ahoug 
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with its house on its back. It does a lot of damage 
barking the coffee plants, sometimes ringing them 
right round, completely stopping the flow of san; 
and it should be considered an enemy of our coffee 
and destroyed. This caterpillar lives from February 
to June in Nyassaland. 
CRICKETS AND Locusrs 


comprise a very large family indeed; bat there are 
only afew that feed on and do damave to coffee and 
they are principally the green-backed, handzome 
fellows wich yellow and blue rings round the body. 
They have stumpy wings and a hard, horny, sword- 
like beak. I don’t think they fly, at least I have 
never seen them do so. These locusts do a lot of 
damage barking the coffee and may well be destroyed 
as an enemy of-the coffee tree. Several others of the 
cricket locust family do some damage by cutting 
down small plants. 


BLACK BUG 


I have seen, but only on an individual tree or 
two; but it never spreads. It appears in February 
or March and disappears in May and June. This 
pest, I am of opinion, is kept in check by the lady- 
bird beetle, which is common in the country and is 
‘seen very lively on our coffee bushes at the time 
black bug appears, and it is well-known it preys 
upon the bug family. 


COFFEE LICE 
I have seen covering an individual coffee bush, 


but like the bug it never spreads, and is probably 
devoured by some tiger of the insect family. 


THRIPS. 


During a very dry season it appears about Octo- 
ber and :disappears with the first. heavy thunder- 
storms towards the end of November or early in 
December—much damage done by the sun and heat 
during these two months, might be attributed to 
thrips. I don’t think, however, that much harm can 
be done to our coffee by this insect, for the short 
time it is with us (and thisonly, to my knowledge, 
on two very dry years) that it can be considered 
very harmful or dangerous. H. B. 


a 


LIVE STOCK AND THEIR 
IMPROVEMENT. 
Few things are of greater importance with 
reference to the well-being of the natives in 
certain remote pastoral districts of the island 
than the improvement of their live stock. 
To secure this end, Sir Hercules Robinson 
established a Cattle Commission which had 
the late Mr. Wm. Smith, of Dimbula, as 


veterinary adviser, and the late Mr. John . 


Capper as Secretary. Much information was 
collected and published and a great deal of 
“castration” was attended to, during the pere- 
grinations of the Commission; but as in so 
many other efforts towards agricultural im- 
provement, this proved a mere ‘flash in the 
pan” without any continuous result. The Cat- 
tle Commissioners’ Report was pigeon-holed 
and forgotten, there being no one Department 
or officer responsible to see the recommenda- 
tions carried out, or at any rate tested. Itis 
well-known that both in the South (Hamban- 
tota), the South-east (the Park country), and 
in the North-Central and North-Hastern divi- 
sions, the natives feed large breeds of cattle ; 
but give not the slightest attention to the 
quality of their stock. This is, of course, a 
matter which should be specially -attended 
to by an Agricultural Director, Board, or 
Department by putting pressure from time 
to time on the provincial and district Agents. 
A gentleman, as well qualified as any in 


not know 
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Ceylon to write on the subject, favours us 
with the following results of his observation 
and experience :— 


“One great difficulty about improvement of cattle 
arises from the natural existing conditions. Take 
the Vanni (N. C. P. and N. P.), the people rear 
great herds of cattle as they have so much jungle 
and pasture lands. The cattle increase naturally 
and goon increasing until murrain breaks out and 
Sweeps off two-thirds of them. They sell very few, 
partly from religious scruples; partly, because aman 
likes to say “‘Ihave somany cattle.” (‘* Pecun ia, 
comes from ‘‘pecus”—cattle!) These cattle 
are not herded or selected or interfered with in 
any way. They cost the owner absolutely noth- 
ing. So whatever he sells is clear profit without 
trouble. He can get from R20 to R40 for bulls 
and vonsiders that good enough. So he says ‘‘ Why 
should I trouble toreara better stock?’ So he 
will not pay for the service of (say) a Scinde Bull. 
Again the breed deteriorates because the man 
who comes round to buy naturally selects the 
best bull and the foolish villager sells it. Young 
and weak bulls run with the breed and again 
the consequence is deterioration, except so far 
as nature gives the strongest bull the advantage. 
Here possibly the advent of a Railway may raise 
the price of cattle when they can readily be 
taken to market, just as the making of roads 
raised the price of paddy; (when there were 
no roads, paddy sold in Nuwara Kalayiya for 
two-pence a_ bushel.) But until the market 
price of beef rises from 15 cents, it would not 
pay to kill fed-beef and it is doubtful whether 
even if beef were well paid for, the cattle owners 
would supply any better animals. Where cattle 
are run wild on the pasture grounds, you get 
no good from introducing a good bull, as all the 
other bullsrun with the herd. 


~$—<—-—— — 


TEA ON VIRGIN SoIL IN CEYLON:—We do 
I kn if the Indian Planters’ Gazette 
is almimg at us in its disquisition on this 
subject which we quote elsewhere. But we 
have no hesitation in saying that there is 
a large and reliable body of experience be- 
fore us to shew that tea grown on virgin 
soil in Ceylon has produced a tea greatly 
superior in flavour, if not in strength, to 
tea grown on land previously occupied by 
coffee or other product; and that, as years 
rolled by, the tea even on virgin soil gave 
a leaf which did not maintain its original 
reputation. Perhaps the Ceylon planter who 
went into this matter most carefully, was 
Mr. T. C. Owen, of the Knuckles and Kele- 
bokke district,—compiler for us of the ‘Tea 
Planters’ Manual,” but who has now retired 
and jomed the London firm of Messrs. 
Rowe, White & Co. We recall very dis- 
tinctly Mr. Owen’s statement that, do what 
he would, he could never recall the delicate 
aroma which distinguished his teas grown 
on virgin soil during the first four of five 
years. His report and the experience gene- 
rally of other planters in those early days 
(1883-1890) will be found given in successive 
volumes of our Tropical Agricuiturist ; and, al- 
though allowance may have to be made in some 
cases for ‘‘a virgin soil” a good deal weaker 
in one district than in others—for instance, 
in a Northern district as compared with the 
higher districts around Nuwara fliya with 
their stronger and richer soils—yet ‘to keep 
up tea to its pristine vigour (dare we 
say, ‘Sand delicate flavour”), the soil must be 
supplied insome way with what itloses through 
successive, and perhaps heavy, crops of leat, 


ce 
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TEA ENTERING U. STATES OF AMERICA : 


STRINGENT CUSTOMS REGULATIONS. 


The Treasury Department, New York, has just 
issued Circular No. 51 contained in No, 14, vol. 1, 
‘“ Treasury Decisions,’ containing the act to prevent 
the importation of impure and unwholesome tea and 
the regulation and standards which take effect on 
May 1, 1899, excepting inthe case of teas shipped from 
abroad prior to April 1, 1899, which will be governed 
by the old standards. 

Section 2 provides that the examination of teas 
shall be made by means of samples to be drawn from 
packages designated by the collector and to be 
furnished by the importer, and of additional samples 
to be obtained by the examiner. The importer shall 
furnish a sworn statement that any samples submitted 
by him to the examiner are drawn from packages 
designated by the collector and covered by his entry 
(naming the vessel), and that they represent the 
true qualities of each and every part of the invoice 
(including the proportion of dust), and accord with the 
specifications therein contained. The importer shall 
submit with his entry a chop list or specification of 
the several lines included in the invoice, and the 
collector shall select for examination packages re- 
presenting the different lines. The examinationand 
report upon such samples shall be made in accordance 
with the provisions of section 7 of the tea act. 

In comparing with standards, examiners areto test 
all the teas on these points, namely, for quality, for 
any foreign matter on the surface of the infusion, 
sometimes called scum, and for quality of leaf after 
infusion. Quality shall be ascertained by drawing 
according to the custom of the tea trade with the 
weight of a half dime tothe cup. In Country Green 
teas, Imperial Hysons coarse leaf Gunpowders, and 
extra young Hysons are to be compared with Hyson 
standards, and all other young Hysons and small 
leaf Gunpowders with the young Hyson standard, 
The quality must be equal to standard, but the 
flavour may be that of a different district as long as 
it is equal in sweetness. As an illustration, a Teenkai 
may be equal to a Moyune, but a distinctly smoky or 
rank Fychow, or Wencho oi sour character, must not 
be considered as equal to the two first mentioned. 

In order to test for floating colouring matter or 
scum, and also for the quality of infused leaf, a 
second drawing should be made for any floating sub- 
stance, and after pouring off the water the infused 
leaf should be taken out so as to exhibit the lower 
side which rested against the cup. Should the mass 
show a larger quantity of exhausted or decayed leaf, 
or foreign substance than the standard, it shall be 
considered inferior in quality, and the tea must be 
rejected. In greens and Japans particularly, the 
brightness of the leaf should be considered as an 
evidence of quality. 


Should atea prove, on examination, to be plainly 
inferior to the standard in any one of the requisites 
—viz., quality, scum, or quality of infused leaf, it 
shall be rejected, notwithstanding that it be superior 
to the standard in some qualifications. All consider- 
ation of the appearance or so-called style of the 
dry leaf shall be omitted. 

In the case of Ceylon and India teas, the needle 
leaf and Pekoe tips shall be separated by passing 
them together with the dust through a No, 26sieve 
of No. 30 brass wire after the tea has been first 
sifted through a No. 16 sieve. Dust and fannings 
in Japan teas must not exceed 4 per cent. when 
tested by a No. 30sieve of No. 31 brass wire. Be- 
fore condemning any tea for dust, examiners shall 
Bieve at least two packages. 

Examiners should preserve in tin, for one year, 
samples of all teas examined for future reference 
in case of complaints, and the Board of General 
Appraisers should also retain a portion of all sam- 
ples sent them onappeal for the same object. To 
this end, examiners should always send the Board 
samples of at least half a pound, and never other: 


wise than in tin cans securely labeled, 
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Statistics showing the quantities of various kinds 
of less admitted and rejected should be kept at the 
custom houses for future reference. 

In all cases of rejections by examiners, the im- 
porter should be notified of the reason for rejection 
—that is, whether it be on the ground of quality, 
character of infused leaf, dust, scum, or admixture 
with foreign substance. 

Whenever Japan teas shall be imported hereafter, 
so made up as to imitate the green teas of China, 
examiners will compare such teas with the pan-fired 
standards for Japan teas. Should such teas be made 
up so as to imitate Congous, they will be compared 
with the North Ohina standards for Congous. 

In cases of importations of tea containing an 
excessive amount of dust, the dust can be exported 
after sifting and tea admitted to entry if found up 
to tea standards.—The Planter, May 27. 

SUIT V, THE AMERICAN CUSTOMS. 

The application recently made before Judge 
Lacombe for an injunction against the Collector 
of the Port, the Tea Examiner, and the Board 
of General Appraisers, to prevent the rejection 
of certain teas which, it is asserted, differ in 
certain respects from the established standards 
and yet are equal thereto in purity, wholesome- 
ness, and fitnesss for consumption and quality 
within the crue intent and meaning of the act, 
has been denied. 

It isclaimed that the regulations of the Treas. 
ury under which rejections are made are illegal ; 
that the true intent and purpose of the act is 
to prevent the importation of pure and un- 
wholesome tea; that it is ridiculous and un- 
reascnable to suppose that Congress intended by 
this legislation to permit the Secretary of the 
Treasury to determine the grade of tea which 
the American people were permitted to drink ; 
that Congress could not confer upon the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury the power to deslare what 
teas should be imported into the United States ; 
that a wrong meaning has been given to the 
word ‘‘ quality,” 

‘“‘The purpose of a standard is that there may 
be a fixed and stable measure by which smaller 
articles can be tested, but if by the word 
‘quality’? Congress meant to place it in the 
power of the Secretary, of the Treasury to fix 
and establish the teas admissible into the United 
States aceording to their taste and flavour, then 
not only is it possible that the widest fluctua- 
tions may exist from year to year in fixing of 
the standards, but the determination of whether 
teas offered for import are inferior in flavour 
and taste to the standards so established must 
necessarily fluctuate with the varying skill or 
delicacy of taste of tea experts. It needs no 
arguinent to show that to subject an exten- 
sive trade in a commodity of foreign production 
which must be purchased many months in ad- 
vance of its arrival at our ports, subject to the 
variations of seasons, to entry under such a,rule 
is to imperil all security of trade and to put the 
merchant under a hazard of loss for which there 
can be no compensation of gain to any other part 
of the community. For even if such a construc- 
tion of the statute were not oppressive upon the 


importer, it would still be a harsh and unjust rule. 


in its application to the consumer. It would 
exclude inferior grades of tea, although entirely 
genuine and wholesome, and would compel the 
poorer classes of citizens to purchase higher giadas 
of tea presumably more costly and possibly less to 
their liking, To that extent it would interfere 
with the natural liberty of the citziens and the 
choice of commodities which it is the general 
policy « . the law to extend rather than to restrigty 
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“Tf this be so the legislation is in the nature of 
a police regulation, and the word ‘quality’ is to be 
read as having regard to the tea as being fraudu- 
lent or deceptive or bad. The design of the statute, 
then, is to exclude ‘impure,’ ‘trashy,’ and ‘un- 
wholesome’ tea. 


“This in effect limits the word ‘quality’ by 
the purpose of the statute as we have claimed it, 
dnd by the words with which it is associated. 

“The rejection of teas equal in purity, quality, 
and fitness for consumption because containing 
a greater mixture of similar teas broken up into 
fragments known as dust or fannings is unauthor- 
ized by the statute. The regulations provide that 
in certain standards the percentage of dust or fan- 
nings must be restricted to 10 .per cent., and in 
others that the maximum of dust or fannings shall 
not exceed 4 per cent. 


“It is entirely manifesh that the inherent sub- 
stance of the tea is not altered by its being broken 
into small fragments, nor is there any pretence 
thatitis thereby rendered any less wholesome or 
fit for consumption. If these teas were properly 
rejected it must have been because the ‘quality! 
refers not to the inherent substance of the tea, 
but to its size and packing. We submit that such 
a construction of the word ‘quality’ is inadmis- 
sible. It is strained and unnatural. It has no 
justification in the reason of the law or in the 
plain meaning of the words, and is merely a trade 
regulation absolutely unauthorised by the statute. 


‘The regulations require the rejection of teas 
not equal to the standard in flavor or cup qual- 
ity, although equal to the standards in every other 
particular, and the defendants have applied and 
are applying that rule. 


‘The defendants having prevented the importa- 
tion of teas which the plaintiff is entitled to import 
within the true intent and meaning of the act and 
threatening to continue to doso, should beenjoined 
from such unauthorized acts.”—American Grocer, 


May 3. 


—> 


REPORT ON THE DEPARTMENT OF LAND 
RECORDS AND AGRICULTURE, MADRAS, 


The latest Report on this Department 
(1898-9) has reached our hands. The opera- 
tions on the agricultural side of this Depart- 
ment are of interest to us just at this time 
when the question of establishing a Depart- 
ment of Agriculture in Ceylon is on the 
tupis. It will be remembered by some that 
the Ceylon School of Agriculture, as first es- 
tablished by Mr. H. W. Green, was to a great 
extent, modeled on the plan of the Madras 
College, while the contents of his ‘‘ Primer of 
Agriculture for Ceylon Schools” was also 
compiled mainly from a work written by 
the Principal of that College. Whether 
the fact of the Colombo School having been 
established on the model of the Madras Col- 
lege explains an element of demerit or not 
we cannot say; but ithas happened that not 
long ago the latter, like the former, was 
the subject of much adverse criticism. We 
note, however, in reading through the Re- 
port under review that a more liberal and 
up-to-date system of administration _has 
superseded the old order of things in Madras, 
and we earnestly hope that the same change 
for the better will, before long, mark the 
progress of official, agricultural work in 
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this island. For one thing, we are glad to~ 


find under the head of ‘Scientific and Na- 
tional Enquiry under Imperial Control,” that 
Geological Surveying is going on apace in the 
Presidency, and we read of the examination 
of such minerals as corundum, iron ore and 
mica, with a view to developing the mineral 
resources of the country. The rest of the 
work of the Department falls under the 
heads of Meteorology ; Botany (the examina- 
tion of various vegetable products—edible 
and otherwise—from an economic point of 
view); Entomology ; Chemistry (chemical ex- 
amination of soils, plants, manures, etc.) ; 
Statistics (Agriculture); Veterinary (Animal 
Diseases, Breeding); Cryptogamy (fungoid 
diseases) ; besides the Control of Agricultural 
Education (including dairy farming), Agri- 
cultural publications, the holding of Shows, 
etc. We expect that in all these matters, 
the proposed Department or Board of Agri- 
culture in Ceylon will find ample scope for 
work, to be undertaken, it is hoped, in the 
same liberal spirit in which it appears to 
be carried on by the authorities in the Mad- 
tas Presidency, We would draw attention to 
the following reference to the employment of 
men trained in Agriculture :— 

it has long been held in this Presidency that it 
would be advantageous if the staff .f the Reyenus, 
Morest, Educational and other Departments were 
leavened by men who had received a thorough course 
of instruction in Agriculture, andof late years this has 
been specially recognized by placing men who have ob- 
tained the diploma in Agriculture on an equal f oting 
with B.A. candidates for employment in the Revenue 
Department. The report of the Principal of the College 
of Agriculture, for 1897-98, shows the extent to which 
this leavening has been effected. The totalnumber of 
former students of the College who were employed in 
the Revenue Department at the close of the year was 
102, 41 of them being Revenue Inspectors. In the 
Forest Department under Government, and elsewhere, 
43 were employed, and inthe Educational Department 
as teachers of Agriculture, 16, whilst the number en< 
gouged in direct connection with agriculture and veteri- 
nary practice was 98. 
The income of the Madras Agri-Horticultural 
Society is, we are told, chiefly derived from 
the Government grant (R4,000). Would that 
the local Government could see its way to fol- 
low this example ! 


ee 


MIDLAND (CEYLON) TEA PLANTATIONS 
COMPANY, LIMITED, 


The following is from the report of the directors :— 
The directors beg to submit the accounts, duly audited, 
or the year ending December 31, 1898, which they 
much regret to say again show results far from satis- 
factory, owing chiefly to the low prices obtained icr 

sylon teas last year. The receipts for the season are 
£9,074 7s 1d; less working expenses in Ceylon, 
£7,329; leaving gross profit, £1,745 7s 1d ; from which 
has to be deducted : Debenture interest—6 per o2nt. 
per annum on £15,000, £900; interest on loans, £269 
732d; fees to trustees, and auditors, and London 
agents’ commission on teas sold, £234 2s 9d; general 


charges, &, £75 12s 10d; and the following being 
also chargeable :—legal expenses in connection with — 


the mortgages, £146 3s 7d ; preliminary expenses, 2ne- 
third written off, 1897, £133 5s 7d; ditto, 1898, £133 
537d; manure, cost written off, 1897, £193 5s 2d; 
rice, loss written off, 1897, £132 18s 9d, produce, over 
estimate written off, 1897, £34 15s 8d; auditors’ fees, 
written off, 1897, £12 123; the deficiency is as shown, 
£919 17s, : 


ed eee Be 
ees ey 
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It will be seen there is no actual loss on the years 
trading, but that the deficiency is caused by previous 
debits, and the legal expenses in connection with the 
mortgages to the trustees for the debenture-holders, 
and to the London agents. In consequence of the 
year’s trading being so unfavourable, the directors 
have waived their fees, and the London agents, Messrs. 
M. P. Evans & Co., have made no charge for secret- 
arial work and office rent. The tea sales for the 
season amounted to 381,940lb, the net average being 
5-49d per lb. The rupee exchange was again higher, 
and averaged 1s 4:20d. The acreages under cultivation 
are: Over four years old, 938; under two years old, 49; 
total, 987 acres, and the crop for the current season is 
estimated at 380,000lb, of which there have been sold 
to date 29.880lb, at a net average of 7d per lb, a satis- 
factory advance on last year, and, as the prices now 
ruling in the London market for Ceylon teas are much 
higher than they have been for some time, the 
directors trust they may be able next season to present 
to the shareholders a statement of a more encouraging 
nature. It will be noticed that since the date of the 
last report the working capital of the company has 
been increased by £2,000 raised in preference shares. 
The company’s visiting agent, Mr. W. R. Tatham, 
reports in a recent letter that the estates are in good 
order, and the bungalow and other buildings are in 
good repair. By his advice the directors have sanc- 
tioned a new clearing of thirty-one acres of land lying 
between Blackstone and Kenilworth, which are well 
adapted for the growth of tea. Mr. Tatham states 
that the work of clearing and draining is being care- 
fully carried out by the superintendent, Mr. Campbell. 
—H, & 0. Mail, May 26. 


ae 
PRODUCE AND PLANTING. 3 


Tue Drart on TEA.—This question is exercising 
the mind of the trade, and there is considerable 
opposition to the proposals for abolishing the draft 
allowance on tea at public auction in London. In 
the recent circular issued by the Indian Tea As- 
sociation of London and the Ceylon Association of 
London, the signatures of growers and importers oi 
Indian, Ceylon, Java, or China teas were invited to 
an agreement binding them to refuse the draft allow- 
ance to buyers in all tea sales after a fixed date. 
In an explanatory memorandum circulated with the 
form of agreement, one of the chief reasons advanced 
for making the proposed change is that the draft 
allowance “is a survival from times and conditions 
which no longer prevail.’ It is contended by the 
trade that the draft allowanceis certainly a ‘‘survival 
from old times, and this long-established custom ought 
not to be lightly set aside. The question raised, the 
“Grocer”? poinis out, is one of considerable import- 
ance, affecting not only the Indian and Ceylon tea 
trade, but the tea trade in general. Retailers will 
naturally want to hear strong arguments before they 
endorse the Indo-Ceylonese proposal—stronger argu- 
ments, probably, than those advanced in the quoted 
memorandum. For example, it is said that what 
with draft and turn-of-scale allowance, buyers last 
year received “five-million pounds of tea more than 
they paid for.” Surely that suggestion nullifies 
itself. People who buy do not usually receive 
more than they actually pay for, although they 
may receive more than they nominally pay 
for, We mean thatif five million pounds of tea were 
handed over to buyers, that fact is large enough to 
show that their sellers did no more than they were 
properly expected to do; the prices paid were paid 
reckoning that fact in with them. Possibly the sys- 
tem of paying for the exact quantity bought may be 
a preferable one, but such a change as is proposed 
cannot justly be made unless all the parties concerned 
have their eyes open, so that the bearing of the change 
on future buying may be thoroughly understood, The 
real reason for the change is that set out in paragraph 
No. lin the memorandum namely, “ the profit on tea 
cultivation having reached such a narrow margin. 
The growers in India and Ceylon have cut down there, 
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and are now wishful tocut down here. We should not 
have thought the Indian and Ceylon trade had been 
really so bad as all that, though we can quite under- 
stand why cutting down should be attempted if people 
find themselves, or think themselves, strong enough 
to do it. According to the ‘‘ Produce Markets’ Re- 
view,” this draft was not allowed for loss of weight 
only, but was intended to cover all sorts of other 
contingencies arising from the nature of the trade, 
such as the occasional refusal of any allowance for 
damage, false package, &c., after delivery from the 
public warehouses. Of course, also buying at original 
landed weights, the trade accepta great risk when 
delivery is delayed, as it oftenis, and they must have 
some margin in return. , 

Nor so Bap As rt Looxs.—It might be thought on 
looking at the figures representing the Imports of 
Indian and Ceylon tea to the United States and 
Canada for the first three months of the year that 
the demand was on the decline in North America. 
For the correspondining periods in 1897 and 
1898 the amounts respectively were 4,460,943 lb. 
and 3,155,099 lb., while for the first three 
months of the current year the quantity taken was 
only 2,935,885lb. The explanation is that in 1897 the 
imports were unusually large owing to the fear which 
then existed of an alteration in the tea duty in the 
States, while the slight reduction in the first quarter 
of the present year is attributed to the recent high 
prices. . 

PLANTING IN BririsH Centran Arrica.—The reve- 
nue of the Brtish Central Africa Protectorate for the 
year ending March 31 last exceeded the estimate by 
several thousand pounds. The rainy season which 
has just come toa close has been a comparatively 
healthy one. Very few new planters settled in the 
Protectorate last year, but the area under coffee is 
constantly increasing, as also is the bearing capacity 
ofthe trees planted during recent years. There has 
been an increase in the export of rubber, but owing to 
the frequent bush fires British Central Africa is not an 
abundavt rubber country, and is not likely to become 
a serious rival to Brazil or West Africa.—Z, and C. 
Mail, May 26. 


Se 


THE INDIAN TEA MARKET: 


ANNUAL REPORT AND PROSPECTS. 


THE annual report of Messrs. Carritt & Co, 
deals solely with Indian tea, and the greater 
portion has been forestalled so far as facts 
and figures are concerned in the earlier 
Broking reports. There are, however, a few 
passages which are worth taking over—for 
instance :— 


The result of the past year’s working hasagain 
been unsatisfactory to growers. The chief causes 
are to be found in the sameness of quality of a 
yery large proportion of the crop, the unequal dis- 
tribution of supply, the concentration of buying 
power inthe London market and high exchange. 
The consistently low level of value, increased 
deliveries at home, together with the certainty of 
a crop practically the same weight as last year, 
and the uncertainty of a proportionately better 
price being obtainable, opposed the idea of cur- 
tailing outturn with a view to improving quality. 
The character of the crop, which has largely 
consisted of ordinary medium quality, has not 
tended to bring about any appreciable advance 
in sterling values, though, apart from other fea- 
tures of the trade, it should have been suffici- 
ently good to maintain last year’s level. Owing 
to improved facilities of transport, and also to aci 
celerated services, the crop has reached the market 
quicker than usual; no adverse influences have 
temporarily impeded transit or have tended to 
check therapid forwarding of supplies. 

Next we have an altered condition of the 
trade dealt with and an evil of some magnis 
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tude affecting producers is certainly brought 
to light :— 

The effect of a congested supply and the 
want of a more equable distribution of the 
cropon the home market has been more than 
ever emphasised this year. Improved means 
of carriage have been largely availed of 
(mainly on account ofeconomy in finance), and 
tea has been rushed forward at headlong 
rate, regardless of the inevitable fate awaiting 
it in London. A more convincing proof of the 
need of a better regulation of supply cannot 
be wanted than this year’s working affords ; 
even the law of supply and demand has been 
suspended by the persistent pouring in of ship- 
ments, and-any. tendency to improved prices has 
been immediately stifled. The altered condition 
of the trade and the concentration of buying power 
in the hands of the comparatively few large London 
houses make it all the more necessary to feed the 
markets judiciously, and the absence of this pre- 
caution has never been brought home to the seller 
so acutely asin the past year. The continually de- 

ressed market at home and the difficulty in moy- 
ing up sterling value, inspite of an exceptional 

osition, are ina great measure directly attribu- 
able to this drawback, and so long as the annual 
flooding process supervernes no healthy recovery 
in values appears probable ; they may slightly im- 
prove during the months of diminished supply but 
only to be forced down again’ when the weight of 
tea comes forward. That some effective scheme 
for ensuring a more uniform supply throughout the 

ear than now exists would prove of enormous 
Penent to the industry is undoubted, but the diffi- 
culties to be overcome appearinsurmountable ; it 
would necessitate a strong combination of produc- 
ing interests, and restricted dealings would pro- 
bably be unacceptable to many. But prices have 
been forced down to such a low jevel, and the 
margin of profitto the grower, where it has not 
disappeared altogether, is so small and uncertain 
that any active measures with this object in view 
should receive every consideration. s 

Ceylon tea shipments, fairly distributed as 
they are over the year, do not give the same 
trouble as those from India—concentrated as 
the latter are—within a few months practi- 
cally. But how to apply a remedy would 
puzzle even so great a capitalist and producer 
as Sir John Muir ! 

As regards ‘‘prospects,” Messrs. Carritt & Co. 
write :— 

Prospects for the ensuing season are brighter, 
and there are indications of a more prosperous 
year before the trade. That so large a portion of 
the crop should, under such abnormal conditions 
‘as existed during the past year, have been dealt 
with before any recovery in prices took place in 
London is instructive, and itis to be hoped that 
the measure of strength now acquired by produ- 
cers will not be disturbed. The statistical position 
would seem to invite a freer supply, which in 
many cases would mean a coarser system of 
plucking and a consequent lowering of quality ; 
under such conditions the outlook is not favour- 
able. The past year’s crop was by no means a full 
one, and with the increased yield during the cur- 
rent season from considerable extensions coming 
into bearing, there should, under normal condi- 
tions of weather be quite sufficient tee to meet 
home requirements, and also the increasing de- 
mands for outside markets. With a large and 
inferior quality crop, lower prices must be looked 
for, and any recovery in value (signs of which are 
now seen) cannot be maintained. As regards manu- 
facture, the foregoing remarks may be some guide 
in deciding upon the best course to pursue. In 
the districts planters have been fully alive to the 
situation, and every effort on;their part will 
doubtless be continued to attain the best 
» results, 


J 
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PLANTING NOTES. 


_COFFEE.—On the 6th of May one or two sugges- 
tions were offered in this journal towards the 
devising of some means of popularising coffee 
amidst the millions of possible consumers who 
will prefer tea for the plain reason that nothing is 
wanted for that save the boiling of the kettle. It 
is disappointing to find that not one local planter, 
hard hit though the industry be, has yet had one 
idea to rub on another as to this most practi- 
cal question.—S. F. Press, May 23. 


TEA IN Narau.—The consumption of tea per 
head in England (notes the Agricultural Journal) 
is 6lb. per annum. The production for Natal is 
computed at 1,000,000lb. per annum says the 
Mercury. The white population of Natal is 50,000 ; 
at 6lb. per head the consumption in Natal is 
300,(001b per annum, leaving 700,0001b for export. 
The average retail price for tea in Natal is Is 5d 
perlb ;hence £21,250 is spent annually in tea 
by a population of 50,000. 


*“CoLonia” for April is an interesting 
number. There are now some tenold students 
of the Colonial College (Suffolk) as tea planters 
in Ceylon. One of them notices the coinci- 
dence of three of them being connected 
with the one Company. We quote a para- 
graph :— 


We had a visit during the Term from Mr. Youell 


Thorne who was back in the old country for a short - 


time. He gave us pleasant accounts of life in Ge 

-and of the Ola Colonials whom he had ee: eden 
Apropos of such meetings, the circumstance referred 
to by Mr. Beamish, in the Old Students’ Column 
of three College men coming together on the same 
estate is certainly noteworthy. Every one will wish 
the trio long life and prosperity, and a flourishing 
tea plantation of their own by and bye. 


UNITED PLANTERS’ ASSOCIATION OF THE 
FEDERATED MALay SvaTEs.—One interested 
in the Straits asks us if we have seen the 
Report of the latest meeting of this body 
is at which Mr, E. V. Carey has been elected 
Chairman by a large majority,—Ceylon again 
to the front.” A copy of the Minutes or 
Report has been sent to us direct and it 


exhibits a good deal of enterprise on + 
part of the Straits planters. PIM, aes 
succeeds another Ceyion man, Mr. T. H. 


Hill, as Chairman of the U.P.A. The Asso- 
ciation is anxious to get an “ Agricultural 
Department” established in the Straits for 
the general benefit of the inhabitants, and 
to this end it has been collecting information 
from the different Colonies with regard to 
botanical and agricultural departments, mak- 
ing, however, a big blunder in giving 
Ceylon credit for a general revenue of 19 
million £ sterling in place of rupees, —a 
misprint, of course.—Mr. Coates was thanked 
for collecting information respecting ~ the 
cultivation, transport, &c., of coffee in Brazil ; 
but surely Huropean (and ex-Ceylon) planters 
in the Straits have little to learn from 
South America in respect of coffee? The 
Straits planters are anxious to have a Bonded 
Store or Warehouse for their produce, in 
order that their coffee may have time to 
mature (!) and in the meantime that ad- 
vances may be obtained,—rather dangerous 
business for a Government to meddle with 
The “labour” question is always a lively 
one in the Straits, and in a variety of forms 
it is freely discussed in the present Report, 
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Ceylon Rainfall. 


Tne P. W. D. MrreoroLocicaL OBSERVATIONS FOR 


May 1899.—We app 


end this Monthly Return of rain 


from which it will be seen that the highest fall was 


at Padupola in the 


Central 


Province, 32°46 


inches, and the lowest at Elephant Pass in the Nor- 


thern Province 0°14 inch. 
WESTERN PROVINCE. 


Negombo, Mr. Bucknall 


6 wes © 
Kalutara Mr Gregson (36) 29°71 
Labugama, Mr Bond 


paeiaicol 
Henaratgoda, Mr. Silva 
(83) . 16°04 


CENTRAL PROVINCE. 
Katugastota, Mr. Morgan 
(1,500) ia OF 84! 
New Valley, (Dikoya) Mr. 


Ward (8,708) .. 2406 
Helboda, (Pussellawa) Not 
received (3,300) ... = 
Yarrow Estate, 208 oe 
Mr. Peto (8,400)... 13°27 
Peradeniya Mr. a0 
MacMillan (1,540)... 759 
Duckwari,Mr. Spence 
(3,300) Or 3 
Caledonia, Mr Goork .. ‘ 
(4,273) ww. 13°63 
Pussellawa, Mr. 50 
Powell (3,000) 2 15:51 
Hlakgala, Mr. 


Nock (5,581) Fue 9:92 
S. Wanarajah Estate, Mr. 
Tatham (3,700) =.» 21°39 
St. Andrew’s (Maskeliya, ) 
Not received (4,200)... 
Padupola, Mr. Ward... 
(1,630) . 8246 
Mylapitiya, Mr. Fletcher 
(1,707) 


NokTHERN PROVINCE. 


Mullaittivu, Mr. Sanmukam 

(12 eee} 
Jaffna Mr MacDonnell (8) 2°36 
Mankulam, (N. Road) Mr.- 


Walke: (167) By 85 
Flephant Pass, Mr. 
Silva (7) 3 pine Onl 


Vangalachettykulam, Not 
recived (179) 
Point Pedro, Mr, 
singhe (24) 
Jaffna Volleses 


Pararacha- 
sei tek 

Mr. Cooke 
(91 oe — 1°83 
Kayts, Mr. Kretser ... : 
8 1:98 


1°67 


24) -» 2°00 
Murikanay, (North-Centra 
Road) Mr. Silva — 1-00 
Nedunkeni, Mr. Sanmukeam 
122 Ree IO 


Kankesanturai, Mr. ... 
Adams (10) G 
Paliai, Mr. Silva 
9. 


Chavakachcheri, Mr. 
Si va (16) we 0°98 
OUdupiddi, Mr. Hastings 
(35 see ~ 2:03 
Marichchukaddi, (14) 
Not received a 
Murungan, Mr. 
Blechingberg 
Vavuniya Mr. Walker 
(318) 


SoUTHERN PROVINOE. 


Ella Vella (262) Mr. Adams 
13°50 


Kekanadura, (150) d3 12°28 
(286) do 11°90 
- Udukiriwila Mr. Lourensz 
235 weap gt 099 
Kirama, Mr. Ismiil (260) 7°04 
Hali-elu (200) Mr. Adams 16°10 
Vissamaharama, Not 
received (75) vee 


Matara (15) Mr. Adams 11°40 
Dandeniya, (157) do 12°20 
Urubokka, (890) do 14°70 
Elagaia, Not received (121) — 
Tangalla, (94) Mr. Bartlett 


Mr, Cade 


Mamadola, = 
(56) 4°30 

EASTERN PROVINCE. 
Irrakkamam, (42) Mr. Bower 
1°62 


Devilana, Mr. 


Vanderstraaten (136) Nil 
Sagamata, Mr. Bower 
(40) wa Nil 
Ambare, do (65) 065 
Kanthalai, Mr, Carte 
(150) 0°52 
Allai, Mr. Carte (95) Nil 
Rukam, Mr. Vanderstraaten 
(120) Nil 
Periyakulam, Mr, 
‘Carte (20) ao Nil 
Chadaiyantalawa, Mr. 
Edge (57) ep rt 
Kalmunai, do (12) 038 
Rotewewa, do (30) 0°21 
Lahugala, do (70) 2°00 
Naulla, do (30) 0°50 
Andankulam, Mr. 
Carte (41) seo NGL 
Mana!puddy, Mr. 
Vanderstraaten (21) 0°40 
Maha-Oya-'Tank, 
Mr, Vanders'raaten 
(190) Nil 


N.-W. PROVINCE. 


Magalawewa, Mr. Sooprayan 
5 6°45 
Maha Uswewa tank, Mr, 


Crabb (160) ws. S21 
Tenepitiya, Mr. ¥ 
Simmons (8) ww» 10°65 


Bataiagoda, Mr. 
N, C. PROVINCE. 


Kalawewa, (268) Not received 
Maradankadawala, Mr. 


Carsen (443)... 5°65 
Mihintale, Mr. Silva 
354 e082 5°41 
Horowapotana, Mr. 
Silva (217) ec) 3°38 
Madawachchiya, Mr. 
MacBride (285) ... 4°36 
Topare, (200) Not 
received p06 _— 
Mioneriya — Mr. Eves 3°92 
Uva PROVINCE. 
Bandarawela, Mr. . 
Tocke (4,38) asl 5°41 
Haldummulla, Mr. Vira- 
motta (8,160) ... 3°95 
Kumbukan, (446) 
Mr. Emerson ae 1:03 
Koslanda, (2,258) 
Mr. Emerson... 3°37 
Tanamalwila, Not 
received (550) ... _ 
SABARAGAMUWA. 
Ambanpitiya, Mr. 
Caldicott (729) 10°05 


Pelmadulla, Mr. pee 


(408) 
Kolonna Korale (Hulanda- 
oya) (203) Not Receive — 
Avisawella, Mr. Jeffery 
(105) 17:95 
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Ceylon Rainfall. 


S. G. O. MrrEoroLoGicsL OBSERVATIONS FOR 
JANUARY 1899, 
We append the total fall of rain from which it will 
be seen that the highest fall was at St. Martins, Ran- 
galla, 55°86 inches, and the lowest at Orange Hill, 


Ragama, 1°55 inches, 


Colcmbo (40) 6°98 
Ratnapura (84) 4.04 
Puttalam (27) 10°44 
Anuradhapura (295) 5.19 
Mannar (12) 2°53 
Jaffna peti es 
Trincomalee (12) 7°25 
Battice)oa (26) 14°75 
Hambantota (50) 10°95 
Galle (48) 5°52 
Kandy (1,654) 8°54 
Nuwara Eliya (6,18) 12°62 
Hakgala, Nuwara 
Eliya (5,581) 6°74 
Badulla (2,225) 16°51 
Vavuniya (317) = 
Kurunegala (381) 7°12 


Maligakanda, 
Colombo Mr Jchnson (70) 3°93 
Agricultural School 

Colombo, Mr. Rodrigo 4°43 
Wilhelmiva Puttalam, 

Mr. Ratnayeke (131) 9°38 
Horakele Estate, 

Chilew, Mr. Beven (50) 5°72 

Chilaw Kachcheri 
Chilaw, Mr. Koch (10) 5°69 

Franklands Estaee 
Vesangoda, Mr. Beven 2°25 
Orange Hill, Ragama_ _~ 

Mr. Bassey (20) 1°55 
Henaratgoda Gardens, 

Henaratgoda, Mr. de 

Silva (33) 3°71 
Kotua Godella, Rambk’a 4 02 

Mr. Windus (580) 
Eadella or Liberia Es- 

tate Polgahawela 

Mr. Kynaston (475) 
Geekianakanda, Neboda 8743 

Mr. Corrie (200) 
Polgahakanda, Neboda $12 

Mr. Bury (500) 
Labugama, Hanwella, 

Mr. Samarakone (369) 
Rayiga:, Horana, Mr. 

Hanan, (0 
Kavangma, Avissawella 6°12 

Mr. Cooke (200) 
Dunedin Estate, Avis- 6°09 

sawella, Mr Bayley, (400) 
Digalla Avisawella, Mr. 3°95 

Tottenham, (400) 
Pambagama, Avisawella, 3°39 

Mr Bridgman (600) 
Avyisawella Estate Avisawella 

Mr. Byrde 250 (4°04 
Yatideriya, Kegalla, 

Mr. Fairweather 
Mahawalatenna, 

Mahawalatenna 


5°72 


5°35 
9°65 


. 6°29 
Balangc da 
R.M. 
om 4°80 
Agrsisnd Estate Balsngoda 

Mr Boyd (2,115) 3°72 
Maduwsanwala, Rakwana, 

Maduwanwela R.M. 

(759) 6°10 
Anninkan¢a, Moraweka, 

Mr. Wocdhouse (1,400) 8°34 
Panilkanda, Morawaka, 

Mr. James (1,9.0) 1°82 
8t John Del Rey, Begawan- 

talawa, Mr. Glanville 

(4,300) 2°96 
Friedland, Bogawantalawa 

Mr. Rammeit (5,20) 5°21 
Campion, bogawantalawa, 


Mr. Gidden (4,840) 4°7h 
Blair Athol, Dikoya, 

Mr. Lane (3,641) 5°88 
Annticld, Dikoya, 

Mr. Knight (4,700) 5.01 


Ma-keliya Hospital, 
Maskeliya Mr. Oorloff 
(1,200) ; 4:02 


Hope Estate, Hewaheta, 
Mr. Bagot (5,000) 22°47 
Coldstream Estate, Watawala 

Mr. Jones (3,200) 4°61 
Holmwood Est., Agrapatsna, 

Mr. Bosarquet (5,249) 3°78 
Sandringham, Agrapatana ~ 

Mr. Orchard (5,200) 4°15 
Gingran-oya, Kotmale, 

Mr. Cox (3,800) 6°86 
Labookelle, Ramboda, 

Mr. Stone (5,000) 12°88 
Dunsinane, Pundalu-oya, 


Mr. Metcalfe 4,800 6-77 
Sogama, Fussellawa, 

Mr. Eustace (3,500) — 8°61 
Kurundu-oya, Maturata, 

Mr. Owen (5,150) 26°87 


Kabaragalla, Maturata, 

Mr. Maclean (4,200) 20°94 
Maragalla Estate, Moopara, 

Mr. Betts, (2,200) 18°01 
Mecopana, Hospital, Moopana 

(Mr. Thomasz) (600) 14°24 
Madulsima Hospital Lunugala 

Dr. Vethecan (2,600) 15°78 
Meeriabedda, Hapurale, 

Mr. Dujuis (3,600) 88g 
Udahena Estate, Haputale, 

Mr. Coombe = (4,500) 10°98 
Fost fice, Bandara wela, 

Tt Rodrigo 4,035) 9°52 

Callandér;.Ohiya oeaen 

Mr. Green (5,1%5) 10°42 
Mariawatte, Gampole 

Mr. Salmond (1,600) 5°51 
Orwell Estate, Gampola 

Mr. Taylor (1,800) 5°06 
New Forest, Deltuta, 

Mr. Wardrop (3,500) 13°34 
Rajawella, Estate, Telieniya 

Mr, Sirclair (1,500) 9°62 
Lower S; ring Valley, Badulla 


Mr, Rettie (3,650) 21°93 
Gourakele Estate, Badulla, 
Mr. Hope (4,200) 17°96 


Moi saga'a Hstate, Badullx, 


Mr. Deaker — (4,500) 20°&7 
Ledgerwaite, Badulla 
Mr. Rttie (4,000) 30°86 


Dea Elia Estate, W’walatenna 
Mr. Vanderslott (800) 10°41 
Sembawatte Estate, N’pitiya 
Mr. Roe — (1,600) 5°05 
Gammaduwa, Estate, Rattota 
Mr. Westland (2,4 0) 40°04 
Kobonella Estate, Rangala, 


Mr. Pole (3,200) 44°25 
St. Martins, Rangala, 
Mr. Wyllie (3,600) 55:86 


Crystal Gill, Matale, 

Mr. Van S’rex (1,400) 15°79 
Vicar‘on Estate, Matale 

Mr. Carrie (3,250) 19°43 


Matale Mr. Tisseverasinghe 


(1,208) 

Wariapolla, Matale, 

Mr, Dickenson (1,200) 13°51 
Dambulla, Mr. Si:ne amby 

(400) 18:49 
Kotta Estate, Pallai, 

Mr. Todd (13) 1:90 
Mantota Hospital, Mannar, 
Mr. Ratnampilla (17) 169 
Bottala Hospital, Buttala, 

Mr. Rulner melds 
Police Station, Hatton Police 

Constable Miskin (4,141) 4°5g 
Nilaveli, Trincomalre, 


13°08 


Mr. Abraham, a. 8°99 
Delwita, Kurunegala, 
Mr. Neame (490) 10 82 


Wooisi ie, Uragalla 
Mr. MacMahon (3,000) 26°44 
Gillardstown, Wattegama 
Mr. Hardy (2,500) 14°96 
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SHARE LIST. 


THE 


COLOMBOSHARE BROKERS’ ASSOCIATION. 
CEYLON PRODUCE COMPANIES. 


ee ——————————————— 


% ‘Transactions. 


102°50 


195 
125 


Amount 

Name of Company. paid 

per share, 

Agra Ouvah Estates Co., Ltd. 600 
Ceylon Tea and Coconut Estates 500 
Castlereagh Tea Co., Ltd. 100 
Ceylon Hilly Estates Co., Ltd. 100 
Ceylon Provincial Estates Co. 600 
Claremont Estates Co., Ltd. 100 
Clunes Tea, Co., Ltd. 100 
Clyde Estates Co., Ltd. 100 
Delgolla Estates Co., Ltd. 40) 
Doomoo Tea Co., of Ceylon, 

Ltd. 100 
Drayton Estate Co., Ltd. 100 
Eila Tea Co., of Ceylon, Ltd. 100 
Estates Co., of Uva, Ltd. 600 

| Gangawatta 500 
; Glasgow Estate Co., Ltd. 600 
Great Western ‘Tea Co., of 

Ceylon, Ltd. 500 
Gapugahalande Tea Estate Co 

Ltd. 200 
High Forests Estates Co Ltd 500 

Do part paid 350 
Horekelly Estates Co., Ltd. 100 
Kalutara Co., Ltd. 600 
Kandyan Hills Co Ltd. 100 
Kanapediwatte Ltd. 100 
Kelani Tea Garden Co., Ltd. 100 
Kirklees Estates Co., Ltd. 100 
Knavesmire Estates Co., Ltd. 100 
Maha Uva Estates Co., Ltd 500 
Mocha Tea Co., of Ceylon, Ltd. 600 
Nahavilla Estate Co., Ltd. 500 
Nyussaland Coffee Co. Ltd. 100 
Ottery Estate Co., Ltd. 100 
Palmerston Tea Co., Ltd. 500 
Penrhos Estates Co., Ltd. 100 
Pine Hill Estate Co., Ltd. 60 
Pitakanda Tea, Company 500 
Putupaula Tea Co., Ltd. 100 
Ratwatte Cocoa Co., Ltd. 600 
Rayigam Tea Co., Ltd. 100 
Roeberry Tea Co., Ltd. 100 
BRuanwella Tea Co., Ltd. 100 
St. Heliers Tea Co., Ltd. 50 
Talgaswela Tea Co., Ltd. 100 

o 7 per cent. Prefs. 100 
Tonacombe Estate Co., Ltd. 500 
Udabage Estate Co., Ltd. 100 
Jdugama Tea & Timber Co., Ltd. 50 
Onion Estate Co., Ltd. 500 
Upper Maskeliya Estate Co,, 

Ltd. 500 
Dvakellie Tea Co., of Ceylon, Ltd. 100 
Vogan Tea Co., Ltd. 100 
Wanarajah Tea Co., Ltd. 500 
VYatadoriya Tea Co., Ltd. 100 

OEYLON CoMMEROIAL CoMPANIES. 
Adam's Peak Hotel Co., Ltd. 100 
Bristol Hotel Cc., Ltd. 190 
Do 7 per cant Debts. 100 
Ceylon Gen. Steam Navgt: 

Co., Ltd. 100 
Colombo Apothecaries Co., Ltd 100 
Colombo Assembly Rooms Co., 

Ltd, 20 

Do prefs. i 20 
Colombo Fort Land and Building 

Co., Ltd. 100 
Colombo Hotels Company 100 
Galle FaceHotel Co., Ltd. 100 
Kandy Hotels Co,, Ltd. 100 
Kandy Stutions Hotels Co. 100 
Mount Lavinia Hotels Co., Ltd. bv0 
New Colombo Ice Co., Ltd. 100 
Nuwara Bliya Hotels Co., Ltd. 100 
Public Hall Co., Ltd. 20 
Petroleum Storage Co. 100 

Do 10 % prefs. 100 
Wharf and Warehouse Co., Ltd. 40 


Buyers, Sellers. 


[Jury 1, 1899, 


LONDON COMPANIES. 


Amount 
Name of Company. paid 
er share. Buyers. Seller 
Alliance Tea Co., of Ceylon, Ltd. P 10 8-9 — 
Associated Estates Co., of Ceylon Ltd. 10 ae 3—7 
Do. 6 per cent prefs. 10 10—10 
Ceylon Proprietary Co. 1 12°6—15t 
Ceylon Tea Plantation Co,, Ltd. i0 «> 263—27 
Dimbula Valley Co., Ltd. 5 — 6—6} 
Do prefs. 5 — 53—-6xd 
Eastern Produce and Estates Co., Ltd. 5 +. 63-63 
Ederapolla Tea Co., Ltd. 10 Bia 8-9 
ee Tea Estates Ltd. 10 ae 6} 
Kelani Valley Tea Asson., Ltd. 5 ate 5—6 
Kintyre Estates Co , Ltd. 10 2 8} 
Lanka Plantation Co., Ltd. 10 45 SA 
Nahalma Estates Cu., Ltd. 1 : 4-1 
New Dimbula Co., Ltd. A 10 aye 22-23 
Do B 10 20°21 
Do. y Cc 10 - 15-29 
Nuwara Eliya Tea Est. Co,, Ltd. 10 ae 10§ 
Ouvah Coffee Co.,Ltd, 10 ol, (ORS 
Ragalla Tea Estates Co., Lid. 1 45 103 
Scottisk Ceylon Iz: Co., Ltd. 10 ie 15 
Sprinz Valley Ter Co., Lid 10 -. 5-6 nom 
Ssandard Tea Co., Ltd. 10 .- 123-18 
Yatiyantota Ceylon Tea Co:, Ltd. 10 — 7k 
Yatiyantota pref. 6 o/o 10 -. 93-10 


BY ORDER OF THE COMMITTEE. 
Colombo, 23rd June, 1899. 
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How. TO CHOOSE ORANGES.—The sweetest 
oranges generally have rusty-looking coats. An 
English expert says:—‘‘ Pick out the dingiest in 
the box, and you will get the best.” Another 
test is weight. The heaviest oranges have the 
thinnest rinds. Thick-skinned fruit is apt to be 
dry inside. A slight freezing on the tree causes 
this condition in otherwise fine fruit. The ‘‘ kid- 
glove” oranges are the two varieties grown in 
Florida from stocks respectively bronght frem 
China and Tangier.. The Glen Retreat orange of 
Queensland is avery fine-skinned heavy orange, 
and is amorgst the best, if not the best of our 
mandarins.—Queensland Agricultural Jourual. 
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COLOMBO PRICE CURRENT. 


(Fuinished by the Chamber of Commerce.) 
Colombo, June 27th, 1899, 
EXCHANGE on Lonpon :—Closing Rates: Bank Selling 
Rates:—On demand 1/4 to 1-32;4 months’ sight 1/4 
1-32 to 1-16; 6 months’ sight 1/4 1-16 to 3-32. 
Bank Buying Rates:—Credits 3 months’ sight 1/4 5-32 
0 3-16;°6 months’ sight 1/4 t to 9-32 ; Docts 3 months’ 


sight 1/4 3-16 to 7-32; 6 months’ sight 1/4 9-32 
to 5-16. 
Indian Bank Minimum Rates 5 o/o 
Local Rates: 1o/o to 2 0/o Higher. 
OorFFEE :— 
Plantation Estate Parchment on the spot per bus— 
R13.00 
Plantation Estate Coffee, f.0.b on the spot per cwt 
R74:00 


Liberian Parchment on the spot per bus—none 
Native Coffee f.o.b per cwt. R43°50 Scarce and nominal 
Tra:—Average Prices ruling during the week—Broken 
Pekoe per lb. 43c. Pekoe per Ib. 36c. Pekoe Sou- 
chong per lb. 33c. Broken Mixed and Dust per lb. 
26c.—Averages of Week’s sale. 
CrncHova Barx:—Per unit of Sulphate of Quinine 
perlb 7c. 1 0/o to 4 o/o 
Carpamoms:—Per lb R1.85 
Coconut O1:—Mill oil per cwt. R13.75 
ealers’ oil per cwt. R13.75; Coconut oil in ordinary 
packages f.o.b. per ton R312,50 
Copra:—Per candy of 560 Ib. R45.00 
Coconut Caxe:—(Poonac) f.o.b. (Mill) per ton, R80.00 
Cocoa unpicked & undried, per cwt. R46.00 
Picked & Dried f. 0. b. per cwt. HO 
Kogalla R17.25 
Corr Yarn.—Nos. 1 to 8 } Colombo R16.00 
Cinnamon :—Nos. 1 & 2 only f.o.b. 65c. 

Do Ordinary Assortment. per lb 57c. 
Exsony.—Per ton.—Govt. sales 30th June, 
PuiumBaco:—Large Lumps per ton, )R1000 

Ordinary Lumps per ton, R850 

Chips per ton, R650 Dust per ton, R450 
Rice.—Soolye per bag, R7.35 to 7.68 

»» per bushel, R2.85 to 3.05 

Pegu & Calcutta Calunda per bushel. RK2.90. to 3.00 
Coast Calunda per bushel, R2.95 to R3.10 
Mutusamba per bushel R3.35 to 3.75 
Kadapa and Kuruwe, per bushel—None. é 
Rangoon, raw 3 bushel bag. R9.37 to 10.00 
Coast Kara per bushel’ R2.90to 3.00 
Soolai Kara per bushel R2.80 to 2.85 


Se eae 


THE LOCAL MARKET. 


(By Mr. James Gibson, Baillie St., Fort.) 
Colombo, June 27th, 1899. 


COFFEE :— 
Estate Parchment :—per bushel B11°00 to 12°00 
‘Chetty do do R80u to 9:09 scarce 
Na tine Cotee. }per cwt. R250 to 40°00 
Liberian coffee:—per bushel R350 
do cleaned coffee: —per cwt R22°60 


Cocoa unpicked:—per ewt R40 00 to 42°00 


do cleaned do R32°00 to 46°00 

Cardamoms Malabar per Ib. R1°10 to 1°30 

do Mysore do RL60 to 2°08 

RICE: 

_ Soolai per bag of 164 lb."nett R735 to 7°68 
Slate or ist quality:—per bushel R295 to 3.06 
Soolai 2& 3rd. do do do R285 to 2'95 
Coast Calunda R2°95\ to 3°10 
Coast Kara R290 to 3°00 
Kazala R2'80 to 2°85 
Muttusamba Ordinary R335 to 3°75. 
Rangoon Rice per bag R937 to 10°00 

Cinnamon, per lb Nolto 4 R00°57 

do — do 1 to2 R00°64 


do Chips per candy R90°00 scaree 
Coconuts Ordinary per thousand R35‘59 to 37°50 

do Selected do R36'00 to 38°50 
Coconut Oil per cwt R1412% to 14°25 

do do F. O. B, per ton K282°50 to 285-00 
Poonsc:— 


Gingelly per ton R85:00. to 90°00 


Coconut Chekku do R75:00 to 80°00 
do Mill (retail) do R75'00 tg 80°00 
Cotten Seed do 60°00 
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Poonac .— 

Copra per candy 
Kalpitiya do 
Marawila do 
Cart Cupra do 

Satinwood per cubic feet 
do Flowered do 

Halmilla do 

Palu do 


R45'59 

R43°00 to 44°50 
R40°00 to 42°09 
R200 to 2°25 
R500 to 6°00 
R1:90 

R100 to 1:12 
R75:00 to 175°00 


Kitul fibre per ewt R30°00 
Palmyra do do Rs‘v0 to 17°59 
Jatina Black Clean per ewt none. 

do mixed do R12-00 to 13°C0 
Indian do R809 to 13°50 


do Cleaned do 
Sapanwood per ton [R47°50 te 52°50 
Kerosine oil American per case R625 to 6°50 
do bulk Russian per tin R275 to 299 
do. Sumatra per Cases none 
Nux Vomica per cwt R200 to 3°50 
Croton Seed per cwt R38:00 to 40°09 
Kapok cleaned fob do cwt R24°00 to 25°00 
do uncleaned do Rs‘00 to 9:00 
Vesta R500°00 to 910°C0 
G) 


R10°00 to 17°50 


Plumbago’ per ton, 


R400'00 to 880°00 
aceording to grade } Chips 


R200°00 to 650‘00 
Dust R100°00 to 450700 


J y 
CEYLON EXPORTS AND DISTRIBUTION. 
1899. 
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MARKET RATHS FOR OLD AND N&W PRODUCTS. 


(From Lewis & Peat’s Fortnightly Prices Current, London, May 17th, 1899.) 
QUALITY. QUOTATIONS. QUALITY QUOTATIONS. 
ALOES, Soccotrine cwt.|Fair to fine dry -|443 a 100s INDIARUBBER, (Contd). 
Zanzibar & Hepatic ,, |Common to good ..|11s.a 80s Java, Sing. & Penang lb.|Foul to good clean ...|8d a3s 4d 
BEES’ WAX, ORES /\Good to fine Bail _ .. |3s 5d.a 3s 83d 
Zanzibar & { White ,, |Good to fine £7 a £7 10s | |Ordinary to fair Ball ..|2s3d a 3s at 
Bombay Yellow,, | Fair £5 15s a £6 10s Mozambique »» 4 |Low sandy Ball . |Ils6d a 1s 9 
Madagascar » |Dark to "rood palish |£65sa £6 12s6d | |Sausage, fair to good |3s 45d a 3s 8d 
CAMPHOR, Ching » | Pair average quality 130s Liver and livery Ball ..|28 9d a 3s 3}d 
Jap. sh 132s 6d Fr. to fine pinky & white|3s 4d a 3s bid 
CARDAMOMS, Malabarib Clipped, bold, bright, fine|2s 9d a 3s Madagascar a \ Fair to good black ...|2s a 2s 73d 
ling, stalky & lean|28 a 2s 3d Niggers, low to good...|1s 4¢da 2s 10jd 
Ceylon.—Mysore ,, |Fair to fine plump ../38 a 388d INDIGO, E.L. *» Bengal—- 
Seeds «(28 4d a 28 7d Shipping mid to gd violet/|3s 2d a 4s 6d 
a Tellicherry,, |Good to fine -/28 lldia 3s Consuming mid. to gd.|3s a 3s 8d 
Brownish .. [28 6d Ordinary to mid. 2s 2d a 2s 10d 
” Long »» |Shelly to good ./38'a 38s 9d Mid. to good Kurpah [1s ld a 2s8d 
Mangalore », |Med brown to good bold 2s 3d a 3s9d Low to ordinary 1s 8d a Is 94 
CASTOR OIL, Calcutta,, |ists and 2nds ». [82d a 43d Mid. to good Madras |1s7da 2s 6d 
Madras ,, (84d a 33d MACE, Bombay & Penang|Pale reddish to fine 2s a 3s 
CHIULIES, Zanzibar cwt.|Dull to fine bright . 1293 61 a 40s per Ib. Ordinary to fair ls 5d als 11d 
CINCHONA BARK.— Pickings Isida 1s3d 
Ceylon Ib. | Crown, Renewed 5da 7d MYRABOLANES, | .y;|Dark to fine pale UG /Ss a 6s 6d 
Org. Stem /|87d Madras Fair Coast 4s 6d 
Red_ Org. Stem |2ida 3id Bombay », |Jubblepore 4s 3d a 6s 
» Renewed 34d Bhimlies 4s9d a 10s 
Root 42d Rhajpore, &c. 4s 3da 9s > 
CINNAMON,Ceylon Ists|Ordinary to fine quill |9d a 1s 6d Bengal ,, |Calcutta 4s 6d a 7s 
per Ib, 2uds » » 18d a Is 4d NUTMEGS— Ib. |64’s to 57’s 2s 4da 2s 6d 
ards ” » 73d a 1s 3d Bombay & Penang ,, |110’s to 65’s 1s Id a 2s 3d 
aths » » 7d a 11d 160’s to 130's 6d a 11d 
Chips » %) 3d_a 4;d NUTS, ARECA cwt.|Ordinary to fair resh |12s a 18s 
OLOVES, Penang 1b.|Dull to fine bright bold|4td a 1s NUX VOMICA, Bombay |Ordinary to middling |{sa 5s 6d 
Amboyna -|Dull: to tine 4d a 5} per cwt. Madras |Fair to good bold fresh_ [83 a 10s 
Zanzibar Good and fine bright |34d a 43d Small ordinary and fair|as 6d 
and Pemba Common dull to fair 3id a37-16d |QIL OF ANISEED Ib |Fair merchantable 6s 
Stems Fair 2d CASSIA » |According to analysis |3s lid a 5s 6d 
coqusus INDICUS ewt. | Fair 9s LEMONGRASS ,, |Good flavour & colour |2;d a 24d 
COFFEE NUTMEG », |Dingy to white 3d a 33d 
Ceylon Plantation ,, |Bold to fine bold colory|110s a 120s CINNAMON », |Ordinary to fair sweet 35d a 1s 6d 
Middling to fine mid _.. |103s a 108s CITRONELLE Bright & good flavour 114d a 1s 04d 
Lowmid. and low grown}90s a 100s ORCHELLA WEED—ewt 
Smalls 58s a 82s Ceylon ., |Mid. to tine not woody . |10sa12s 6d 
Native » |Good ordinary 30s a 70s Zanzibar. ,, |Picked clean flat leaf .. 10s a 15s 
Liberian » |Small to bold 28s a 37s 5, Wiry Mozambique|!0s a Ils 
COCOA, Ceylon » |Bold to fine bold 74s a 80s PEPPER - (Black) Ib. é 
Medium and fair 685 a 73s Alleppee & Tellicherry|Fair to bold heavy .. Bid a 57d 
Triage to ordinary 50s a 67s Singapore .|Fair ee +» [28 
COLOMBO ROOT ” Ordinary to good 11s a 19s 6d Acheen & W: C. Penang Dull to fine tid asd 
COIR ROPE, Ceylon ton nominal PLUMBAGO, lump ewt.|Fair_to fine bright bold|438a 47s 
Cochin ,, |Ordinary to fair £16 a £20 Middling to good smalljlSs a 25s 
FIBRE, Brush Ord, to fine long straight|£10 a £21 chips ,», |Dull to fine bright 208 a 27s 6d 
Cochin 5, Ordinary to good clean|£18 a £22 dust », {Ordinary to fine bright|13s 6d a 22s 6d 
Stuffing ,, |Common to fine £7 a £9 SAFFLOWER ‘, |Good to fine pinky __...|80s a 85s 
COIR YARN, Ceylon ,, |Common to superior £15 a £33 Middling to fair .. [608 a 703s 
Cochin ,, » o» very fine /£12 a £32 Inferior and pickings ...|008 255s 
do. Roping, fair to-good |£10a {1410s _|SANDAL WOOD— 
CROTON SEEDS, sift. ewt. Dull to fair 40s a 55s Bombay, Logs ton.|Fair to fine flavour .. £20a £35 
CUTCH Fair to fine dry 288 a 358 Chips 5, Vs) + [Sa £3 
GINGER, Bengal, rough » » | Fait 20s : Madras, Logs ., |Fair to good flavour ..|£20a £26 
Calicut, Cut A, |Good to fine bold 70s a 758 Chips ,, |Inferior to fine .. [£44 £8 
B&C,, |Small and medium 288 6d a 46s SAPANWOOD Bombay,, |Lean to good jot a £5 
Cochin Rough ,, |Common to fine bold —|21s a 26s Madras ;, |Good average ‘\£4a £5 nom. 
Small and D’s 17s a 20s Manila ,, | {Rough & rooty to good| £4 10sa £5 15s 
Japan Unsolit 17s Siam ,, bold smooth ..|£6 @ £7 
@UM AMMON [ACUM ,, »5 (Sm. blocky t9 fine clean|20s a 453 SEEDLAC cwt.|Ord. dusty to gd. soluble|55s @ ae 
ANIMLI, Zanzibar ,, |Picked fine pale in sorts|£107s 6d a £15|SENNA, Tinnevelly 1b |Good to fine bold green apse. 
Part yellow and mixed|£82/6 a £10 10s Fair middling medium)3 ed 
Bean and Pea size ditto|70s a £8 12/6 Common dark and small|2 es bid 
Amber and _ dk. red bold/£5 10s a £7 10s|SHELLS, M. o’PEARL-- 
Med. & bold glassy sorts|80s 4 100s Bombay cwt.|Bold and A’s 
Madagascar ,, |Fair to good. pane .|£4 85 a £8 D’s and B’s £4a £5 153 
” £4 5s a £9 Small... 
ABABICE.I.& Aden ,, Ordinary to ood pale 40s a 55s sel 5, |Small to bold .../€1 53a £3 2/6 
Turkey sorts ,, 70s a 85s TAMARINDS, “Caleutts ..|Mid.to fine bIl’k not stony|15s a 16s 
Ghatti ,, |Pickings to fine pale .../12s 6d a 35s per cwt. Madras Stony and inferior — .-|10s 
Kurrachee ,, |Good and fine pale ...|52s6dad55s | TORTOISESHELL— 
Reddish to pale selected 08 a 40s Zanzibar & Bombay lb. |Small to bold dark : 
Madras ,, |Dark to fine pale ...|27s Gd a 35s mottle part heavy 18s a 23s 6d 
ASSAFCETIDA ,, |Clean fr. to gd..almonds/37sa80s_. TURMERIC, Bengalewt. |Fair 183 
Ord. stony and blocky|25s a 47s 6d Madras 4, |Finger fair to fine bold| — 
KINO » |Fine bright 78 “bright 27s 6d 
MYRBRG, picked », |Fair to fine pale 658 a 753 Do. __,, {Bulbs (17s 
Aden sorts ,, |Middling to good 33s a 55s Cochin ,, |Finger ../L8s 
OLIBANUM, drop ;, {Good to tine white 36s a 50s Bulbs 298 6d 
Middling to fair 258 a 353 VANILLOES— Ib. ; ; 
pickings ,, |Low to good pale 16s a 20s Mauritius and \  Ists|Gd. crysallized 3} a4 9in.|20s a 32s 
siftings ,, |Slightly foul to fine 168.6 a, 183 Bourbon w. J 2nds|Foxy & reddish 44a 8 ,,/16s a 22s 
INDIARUBBEK, Adeaniib Good to fine 28 103d a 38 32d Seychelles 3rds|Lean andi nferior .. (10s a 14s 
Common to foul & mxd.|1s 94d a 2s gd VERMILION lb. |Fine, pure, brgnt (28 a 2S 1d 
Rangoon Fair to good clean  ...|2s od a 33 3d 
Common to fine 1s a 2a 4d 


WAX, Japan, squares cwt 


Good whitg hard 


3}8 6d a 328 
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REPORTS FOR MAY, 1899. 


SEASON 


a) LSTERN Province:—Paddy. Sow- 
; ing for Yala over. Rainfall heavy. 
Rinderpest in Rayigam Korale. 

Central Province—Paddy. Yala 
cultivation in early stages ; rain- 
fall sufficient, 6°46 in. registered 
Health of cattle fairly good. 

Northern Province.—Paddy. Fields in prepara- 
tion. Rainfall 2°36 in. at Jaffna, 5°63 in, at 
Mannar, 3°57 in. at Mullaittivu. Health of cattle 
good, except in Mullaittivu district, where there 1s 


at Matale. 


murrain, 

Southern Province.—Paddy, 
stage promising well. Rainfail 18°35 in. at Galle. 
No reports of cattle disease. 


Yala crops in early 


Eastern  Province—Paddy. Fair prospects, 
though some damage by caterpillars in Batticaloa 
district. Rhinfall nil at Batticaloa, °51 in. at 
Trincomalee. 


North-Western Province,—Paddy. Yala crop 
still young. Prospects generally good. Rainfall 
fairly distributed, 2°33 in. at Puttalam. Cattle 
disease still lingers in some districts, 

North-Central Province-—Paddy. Yala crops 
still young. Rainfall 3:94 in. at Anuradhapura, 
Health of cattle fair. 

- Province of Uva.—Paddy. Maha harvest nearly 
over, and preparations going on for Yala. Prospects 

\ middling. Weather dry. Health of cattle good. 

Province of Sabaragamuwa.—Paddy. Yala cul- 
tivation in progress, prospects favourable. Rain- 
fall at Ambanpitiya 10-5 in., at Ruanwella 29°8in. 
Cattle murrain in both Ratnapura and Kegalle 
districts. 


JULY. 


1899. [No. 1. 


THE ANNATTO DYE OF COMMERCE. 


Dr. Nicholl’s work from which extracts ap- 
peared in the May number of the Agricultural 
It 


would therefore be interesting to know before 


Magazine I suppose is a recent publication. 


entering into discussion, what older authorities 
This is what P. L. 
Simmonds in his great work Tropical Agriculture, 
1877 edition, p. 388, writes in reference to the 
annatto industries in Guadaloupe and Cayenne:— 
“The fruit is like a chestnut, a two-valved capsule 
covered with flexible bristles and contains a certain 
number of seeds smaller than peas. These seeds are 
covered with a soft, viscous, resinous pulp, of a 


had written on the subject. 


beautiful vermilion colour, and unpleasant smell 
like red lead mixed with oil, and it is this sub- 
stance which constitutes annatta, or arnotto. The 
mode in which it is obtained is by pouring hot water 
over the pulp and seeds, and leaving them to 
macerate, and then separating them by pounding 
with a wooden pestle. The seeds are removed by 
straining the mass through a sieve; and the pulp 
being allowed to settle, the water is gently poured 
off, and the pulp put into shallow vessels, in 
which it is gradually dried in the shade. After 
acquiring a proper consistence it is made into 
cylindrical rolls or balls, and placed in an airy 
place to dry, after which it is sent tomarket. It 
used to be most common in this form as small 
rolls, each 2 or 3 ozs. in weight, hard, dry and 
compact; brown without and red within. The 
other process of manufacture is that pursued in 
Cayenne. The pulp and seeds together are bruised 
in wooden vessels, and hotwater poured over 
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them; they are then left to soak for several days, 
and afterwards passed through a close sieve to 
separate the seeds. The matter is then left to 
fermrent for about a week, when the water is 
gently poured off, and the solid part left to dry 
in the shade. When it has acquired the con- 
sistence of solid paste, it is formed into cakes 
of 3 or 4 lbs, weight, which are wrapped in the 
leaves of the banana, and known in commerce as 
flag arnotto, his variety is of a bright yellow 
colour, rather soft to the touch, and of considerable 
solidity. Labatstat informs us that the Indians 
..oeee.. Instead of steeping and fementing the seeds 
in water, rub them with the hands previously 
dipped in oil, till the pulp comes off and is reduced 
to a clear paste which is scraped off from the 
hands with a knife, and laid on a clean leaf in the 
shade todry ...... It owes its value to the colouring 
matter bixin and orellin, which constitute about 
20 per cent of good dry annatto.” 

The following occurs in A. G. F. Eliot James’ 
Indian Industries, 1880, p.97:—“ The Biva Orel- 
lana belongs to the natural order Bixineae. The 
East Indian Bixa is found chiefly in Mysore, 
Travancore and Bengal. The capsules or pods 
are at first of a palish rose colour, but they 
change when ripe to a deep brown and burst 
open disclosing their bright-coloured contents. 
Directly’ the pods are quite ripe they are 
gathered, stripped of their husk and well bruised, 
The pulp surrounding the seeds is the portion of 
the pod containing the valuable arnatto dye of 
commerce; it is extracted by bruising and 
macerating the pod (sec) in water, they are left in 
just enough water to cover them for some days, 
or Until the fluid begins to ferment, it is then 
thrown off, and the pulp allowed to subside. 
Sometimes arnatto goes through a beating process, 
similar to that employed in extracting indigo dye, 
before it is finally allowed to settle. The pulp 
which remains is then placed in shallow pans and 
left to dry in the shade. Ifit has been thoroughly 
well prepared it will be of a bright yellow colour, 
that is the American and West Indian arnatto, the 
East Indian has a rose-coloured dye prepared from 
it, so says Colonel Dury in his account of the sub- 
stance in The Useful Plants of India..... 
Formerly arnatto was obtained by a much more 
tedious process than now prevails, which was first 
introduced ‘by Leblond, and consisted in merely 
washing the seeds until all their colour was 
extracted, precipitating the colour with vinegar or 
lemon-juice, boiling it up to facilitate the removal 
of impurities with the scum, and then draining itin 
bags. M. Vanquelin made several experiments on 
the arnatto pods, and quite confirmed the efficacy 
of these simple measures, which really enhanced 
the value of the dye ,and made it even of more 
decided use to dyers. As arnatto is not easily 
soluble in water, alkalies are generally employed 
to hasten its solution, potash being most generally 
used; they also improve the colour of the dye; it 
is perfectly soluble in alcohol. (p. 96.) Arnatto 
before being used by dyers, varnishers and lacquer 
makers is always boiled with half its weight of 
American ash, in the least possible quantity of 
aft water; it is used in dyeing silks, straw, buff, 
and cream-colonr ; chamois, salmon-colour, orange, 
amber, and scarlet with cochineal, &c.; in dyeing 
cottons, orange aud orange yellow; in varnish, 
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for gilt articles and for light wood work ; in lacquer, 
for brass, pigments, such as orange lake, &c. In 
fact it is one of the most useful yellow dyes and 
one much in demand. It is to be hoped that the 
East Indian variety may become better known, 
and that it may also be made more valuable by 
being more carefully prepared.” 

This was written in 1880. In 1885 “ The Pure 
Ceylon Annatto Dye Works” were started by the 
late Mr, A. G. K. Borron on his extensive property, 
Crystal Hill estate, whose assistant superintendent 
the writer—its present proprietor—was. Our 
main effort was to ‘more carefully” prepare 
the dye by adopting either one or the other 
processes described by these authorities. But our 
disappointment may be easily imagined when 
the contradictory accounts of thejdifferent writers 
is considered. These were confusing and 
put us into great expense by the necessity 
of experimenting on the different processes, 
before hitting upon one with success, and 
that oneis this. Tomake PURE DYE the seed 
should not be bruised, but carefully washed, after 
it had been subjected to acetous fermentation 
which has to be regulated according to the weather. 
The acid used is sulphuric diluted with a certain 
percentage of water for the dry seed; but when 
fresh seed is used, a natural acid—acetic—is 
generated by the seed itseif. If the fermentation 
is thorough the seed need be washed only in two 
waters, and the liquid strained and separated. To 
remove the acid is the next secret ; this is done by 
boiling the liquid after it has been concentrated by 
applying alum and the superfluous water drained 
off by pumping it out from the top of the tub or 
cistern in use. The boiled mass contains the two 
principal colouring matter, cne red and the other 
yellow. Here is the other secret; if it is dried 
hard the yellow goes off; but in the consistence of 
putty both colours are retained. The latter is 
now known as “Ceylon Paste” and considered to 
be superior to that produced in any other part of 
the globe. ‘Cake annatto” as well as “ flag 
annatto” too were produced in my factory, but the 
trade does not take them. Here then is the solu- 
tion for the various contradictory and conflicting 
statements found in Dr. Nicholl’s work as well as 
in others that I have seen with regard to the 
shape in which annatto is brought to the market. 
For, as in everything else, there are different 
varieties of Birra orellana growing in different 
countries all known by the nime annatto, 
arnatto, anota, &c. In Ceylon we have two 
varieties—one with the pink or rose-coloured 
flower which give the red-coloured pod and scarlet 
seed; and the other with white flower, green- 
coloured pod and a deep orange-coloured seed. 
The red variety I find is the stronger dye, and is 
more valuable, but requires to be manufactured 
into paste only; dried hard it becomes worthless. 
The green variety gives yellow-colouring matter in 
place of the scarlet, substance obtained from the 
red variety. It is of no consequence whether the 
yellow is made into paste or cake as it has nothing | 
to lose by deterioration in one form or the other. 
Now the manufacturers of the dye in the West 
Indies where the green variety may be growing, 
adopt a certain process by which the cake is pro- 
duced, and a writer whilst describing that process, 
falls into the error of applying the same process 
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to another country where the red variety may be 
growing, and only the paste is made and sent to 
the market. In the toregoing remarks I have not 
mentioned the method of drying the boiled mass 
which is done by a centrifugal machine, and also 
spread on linen and hung over a fire. This 
machine is the same about to be utilized for 
manufacturing indiarubber, 
A. VAN STARREX. 
Matale, 20th June, 1899. 


- oe 
RAINFALL TAKEN AT THE SCHOOL OF 
AGRICULTURE DURING THE MONTH 
OF MAY, 1899. 
1 Monday .. Nil 17 Wednesday... ‘22 
2 Tuesday yoy NI 18 thursday... 1-2 
8 Wednesday .. Nil 19 Friday goo xeu 
4 Thursday .. Nil 20 Saturday .. 1:94 
5 Friday ae NGS 22 Sunday"! 22 7? Nil 
6" Saturday ~.. ‘87 22 Monday .. Nil 
7 Sunday 126° 23 Tuesday .. | °12 
8 Monday .. ‘06 24 Wednesday... Nil 
9 Tuesday . Nil 25 Thursday .. ‘Nil 
10 Wednesday .. Nil 26 Friday sig) Nail 
11 Thursday .. Nil 27 Saturday .. ‘48 


Sunday™” 3 
Monday .. ‘5d 
Tuesday .. ‘23 
Wednesday... Nil 
Thursday °.. 


Total. .21-24 


Greatest amount of rainfall in any 24 hours 
on the 19th inst. 7°65 inches. 


Mean rainfall for the month ‘68 in. 
Recorded by Mr. J. A. Roprigo- 


12 Friday we UNE 28 
13 Saturday 2: 
14 Sunday eon 

45° Mondsy  .. Nil 31 
16 Tuesday .. ‘56 1 


~—<e>— —_ —-—-— 
OCCASIONAL NOTES 


We should have mentioned in referring to Dr 
Dodge’s book on “The Useful Fibre Plants of the 
World” that we are indebted to Mr. John Warr of 
Paterson, New Jersey, for his assistance in enabling 
us'to procure us a copy of the valuable work, for 
which we tender him our best thanks. 


In this issue we give the first part of a paper on 
the subject of Fibres with which Dr. Dodge 
prefaces his book. Itisashort but comprehensive 
account dealing with the different aspects of the 
question, and is full of instruction to the student 
of Economic Botany. 


We are glad to notify that we shall from time 
to time publish Veterinary Notes dealing with 
Cases occurring in actual practice in Colombo, and 
- which for that reason should prove of value to all 
horse and cattle owners, The contributor of the 
notes in the present issue is a qualified Veterinary 
Surgeon, who has started practising in the 
Metropolis under favourable auspices, and as a 
past student of the School of Agriculture, we are 
pleased that he should be once again connected 
With the institution through the Agricultural 
Magazine. Mr. Chinniah has set an admirable 
example to his brethren in his new departure from 
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the beaten tract of veterinary medicine, by 
making a trial of the preventive treatment for 
rinderpest, and we heartily congratulate him on 
the encouraging results of the trial. 


We understand that the report of the Com- 
Mission appointed by H.E. The Governor of 
Ceylon te consider the advisability of organising 
a department of Agriculture forthe Island is due 
next month, and its contents are being eagerly 
looked forward to, It is to be hoped that the 
Commission will see its way to recommend some 
practical measures for the improvement of the 
agriculture of the Island, particularly the native 
side of agriculture, and that some properly 
organised controlling body will be appointed to 
overlook the agricultural interests of the Colony. 


The approaching Agri-Horticultural Show to 
be held in Colombo bids fair to be a great success. 
The awards which, as a rulecome a day after the 
fair, have been received betimes. They consist 
of 12 gold medals and 200 silver medals: the 
former worth £7 10s, the latter 15s. each. The 
Hon. Mr. F. R. Ellis, who is just now absent 
from Ceylon, evinced the greatest interest in the 
Show, and through his headmen disposed of no less 
than R8,000 worth of tickets in the villages, so 
that there should be a large attendance of the 
peasantry for whom the Show should haye 
special attractions and valuable lessons to teach. 
The Hon. Mr. G. M. Fowler, who has succeded 
Mr. Ellis as Government Agent of the Western 
Province, is no less keen in making the Show a 
success. [{t is to be hoped that Government will 
help the Society in making the Show an annual 
event. 

———_— —_»________ 


FIBRES, 


(A PAPER By Dr. Cas. RicHArps Dona. | 
Definition of Fibres. 

The tissue of plants when viewed under the 
microscope is seen to be made up of cells which 
ure compacted together as they are formed during 
the growth of the plant, thus slowly building up 
roots, stems, and leaves. The walls of these cells 
inclose the life germ, or protoplasm, and the subs 
stance of which they are composed is known as 
cellulose, which chemically is very similar to 
starch. 

Regarding the size of the cells of which common 
plants are made up, Dr. Gray states that their 
ordinary diameter in vegetable tissue is between 
one three-hnndredth and one five-hundredth of 
aninch. The smaller of these sizes would allow as 


“many as 125,000,000 cells in the compass of a cubic 


inch. “ All soft cellular tissue, asileaves, pith, and 
green bark, is called parenchyma, while fibres aud 
woody parts are composed of prosenchyma, that 
is, of peculiarly formed strengthening cells.” We 
are also told that those cells that lengthen and at 
the same time thicken their walls form the proper 
woody fibre or wood cells; those of larger size 
and thinner walls, which are thickened only in 
certain parts so as to have peculiar markings, and 
which often are seen to be made up of a row of 
cylindrical cells, with the partitions between 
absorbed or broken away, are called ducts, of 
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Sometimes vessels. There are all gradations 
between wood cells and ducts, and between both 
these and common cells. But in most plants the 
three kinds are fairly distinct. Wood cells or 
woody fibres consist of tubes, commonly between 
one and two thousandths of an inch in diam- 
eter. When highly-magnified one can see how 
button-wood, for instance, illustrates the manner 
wood cells are put together, their ends pointed 
and overlapping, thus strengthening the whole. 

Wood cells also occur in the bark, though they 
are longer, finer, and tougher than those found in 
the wood. They form the principal part of fibrous 
bark, or the bast layer, and are called dast-cells. 
These give toughness and flexibility to the struc- 
ture, and the extracted bundles of these cells form 
the filamentous product known economically as 
fibre, such as flax, hemp and jute derived from 
Dicotyledonous plants. ‘In monocotyledons the 
fibrous cells are found built up with vessels into 
a@ composite structure known as fibro-vascular 
bundle.”—(Dr. Morris.) Such fibre occurs in the 
palms, and in the fleshy-leaved Agaves, like the 
century plant, the fibro-vascular bundles heing 
found not in the ovtside covering of the trunk, 
as in bark, but throughout the stem, or leaf, 
forming what may be termed (in an Agave leaf, 
for example) the supporting structure, or that 
which gives rigidity and toughness to the leaf. 
These filaments or bundles of elongated, thickened 
cells, pressed firmly together, when extracted or 
separated from the soft cell mass by which 
they are surrounded, may be known as structural 
fibre, of which the fibre of sisal hemp is an 
example. The simple cells already described, 
when single or agglutinated and produced on the 
surface of the leaves, stems, and seeds of plants as 
hairs, form a fibrous material also valuable, to 
which the name surface fibre has been given. 
Such hairs are found enveloping the seeds of 
plants, and when they are produced in the boils 
or capsules of species of Gossypium form the 
cotton of commerce. : 

The fibre bundles, therefore, whether occurring 
as bast fibre or structural fibre, or whether in the 
form of simple cells, as surface fibre, may be re- 
garded as the spinning units, and a flax thread is 
but an aggregation of bundles of bast cells purified 
and cleansed of all extraneous matter and simply 
twisted together. In the perfecting of processes 
therefore for separating, cleansing, and purifying 
the bundles of cell structure known as fibre, a 
knowledge of their physical structure is absolutely 
essential, The rotting of a fibre is simply the 
breaking down of the cellular structure or com- 
plete separation of the individual cells, by which 
means the filament is resolved into its smallest 
parts, each part being measured by the length to 
which the original cell attains during the period 
of its growth, 

(To be continued.) 
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RINDERPEST INOCULATION. 


“ Alston Lodge,” Cinnamon Gardens, 


Colombo, June 15. 
Dear Sin,—I herewith send you a report on 
the reccnt outbreak of rinderpest at Hatton, which 
afforded me an opportunity of trying Professor 
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Koch's and Dr. Edington’s methods of preventive 
inoculation, As you will see from the report and 
Mr. Paterson’s letter, the results have beea very 
encouraging. 

Being only a private practitioner who has but 
lately started practice, I have not yet fully 
equipped myself with all the necessary apparatus 
for inoculation, aud I was much disappointed to 
find that I could not obtain such apparatus in 
Ceylon, while even the Government Veterinary 
Department was unable to supply me with a 
veterinary hypodermic syringe in working order. 
I intend carrying on inoculation, if the opportunity 
offers, and I am glad tosay that another estate 
proprietor in Dikoya is willing to nave his whole 
ne operated on.—I remain, dear sir, yours faith- 

ully. 


A. CHINNIAH. 


' I received an urgent call from Messrs. Aitken, 
Spence & Co., Hatton, on the 4th of May Jast, and 
On my arrival there 1 was told that within one week 
three of the best bullocks, out of a batch recently 
purchased in Colombo, had died within a day, aiter 
Serve purging. There was another bullock which 
shewed similiar symptoms, and to see which I was 
specially summoned. When I saw the animal he 
was only off feed, with no fever, and a stimulant 
mixture brought him round in a few days. 
When I was asked my opinion, I told the Manager 
that unless I held a post mortem examination L 
should not be able to say anything, for the 
symptoms might have been either those of poisor= 
ing or rinderpest. JI advised him, however, to 
adopt the ordinary precautions against the spread 
a contagious diseases which he was very willing to 
do. 

On the 7th May I received another telegraphic 
message intimating that three more animals had 
taken ill and that twoof them werein a very bad 
way. I proceeded thither on the 8th of May and 
held ‘a post mortem examination on two animals. 
With the bile obtained from them I inoculated 
four bullocks with 10 ce. of fresh bile. Of the 
four inoculated, one caught the contagion and 
died. This animal was a high-conditioned lazy 
beast, and I believe it wasowing to this fact that 
he succumbed so readily (very possibly infected 
previous to the inoculation). 

I may mention that one inoculated animal was 
intentionally exposed to contagion, but did not 
contract the disease. 

I assured the Manager that inoculation was all 
that we could do, but I was unable to inoculate 
the whole herd at one time, owing to the fact that 
the working of the animals could not have been 
suspended. Under the circumstances I was able . 
to inoculate only a few head of cattle at a time. 
Those that were not inoculated, readily caught 
the contagion and most of them died; while out of 
twenty-seven that had been inoculated by me only 
two contracted the disease, one of which died under 
the circumstances I have detailed above. 


The following is a detailed account of my ino- 
ciation :— 
9th May.—Inoculated four bullocks with 10 
ce. of fresh bile. 
16th May,—TInoculated two, one with 10 ce. 
the other 18 ce, of glycerinated bile, 
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18th May.—Four animals with 15, 18, 20, 20 

ce. respectively. 

19th May.—Two animals with 20 ce. each. 

21st May,—Two animals with 12 ce. and 14 ce. 

30th May.—One animal with 18 cc. 

2nd June.—Twelve animals, one with 123 cc., 

and the rest with 10 cc. each. 

The following is the letter referred to :— 

Hatton, June 13, 
Dr. A. Chinniah, Veterinary Surgeon, Colombo. 

Dear Sir,—In reply to yours of 10th, none of the 
buils you inoculated when last here have taken the 
disaese. Two previously inoculated took ill, one 
died, the other has recovered. 

I cannot but think it was a pity so much time 
was wasted between your first pronouncement of 
the disease being rinderpest and the inoculation of 
all the stock. 

The animals which recovered will be branded 
with an I as requested. 

(Signed) W. B. PATERSON. 


a 


INSTRUCTION IN AGRICULTURE. 

The following is a clause of a bill that has 
been introduced into the Ontario Legislature :— 

The Council of every Municipality may, subject 
to the regulations of the Education Department, 
employ one or more persons holding the degrees of 
the Bachelor of Science of Agriculture or a cer- 
tificate of qualification from the Ontario Agri- 
cultural College, to give instruction in agriculture 
in the-separate public and high schools of the 
Municipality, and the Council shall have power to 
raise such sums of money as may be necessary to 
pay the salaries of such instructors, and all other 
expenses connected therewith. Such course of 
instruction shall include a knowledge of the 
chemistry of the soil, plant life, drainage, cul- 


tivation oi fruit, the beautifying of the farm, and 


generally all matters which would tend to enhance 
the value of the product, of the farm, the dairy, 
and tbe garden. 
Commenting upon which an Indian  con- 
temporary makes the following forcible remarks :— 
-The lines upon which the Ontario authorities 
are proceeding are deserving of careful considera- 
tion in this country. Agricultual education is 
rapidly coming to the forefront as one of the neces- 
sities of the times. Indeed, most thinking men now 
recognise that next toa thorough grounding in the 
three R’s, young people attending State schools are 
most in need of a course of agricultural instruction 


_ sufficiently comprehensive to enable them in after 


life to carry on the business of farming in an in- 
telligent and successful manner. But, instead of 
special attention being given to teaching of this 
kind, it has long been a source of complaint in this 
country, as well asin many other parts of the 
world, that the system of education provided for 


_ ihe youngis calculated to engender a distate for life 
, on the farm. Boys spend a great deai of valuable 
' time in learning things that are of no earthly use 
_ to them in after-life, while a grounding in the 


~ 


principles of agriculture is neglected, either because 
the teachers have no knowledge of the subject, or 
are disinclined from their point of view to waste 
time in teaching something that is not included in 
the list of subjects on which the pupils are ex- 
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amined by the inspectors. As the teachers gain 
nothing by imparting agricultural instruction, 
ev enif they possess the ability to do so, it is hardly 
to be wondered at that the subject practically 
Trecelves no attention. Agricultural teaching, 
including matters relating to dairying, should 
constitute an important part of the education of 
State school children. Only a few of the large 
number who must depend for a living on farm 
work can take a course at the one agricultural 
eollege in the colony which has been succesfully 
conducted. To make agricultural . education 
general, the public schools must be utilised. 

It is absolutely certain that if those engaged in 
rural industries are to hold their own in com- 
petition against the rest of the world, their 
education cannot begin at too early a period in 
their lives, Hitherto there has been a much too 
general desire on the part of young people whose 
parents can afford to give them a fair education 
to become members of the learned professions. The 
result of this is overcrowding, and the impossibility 
of the majority making a living, nothwithstanding 
the time, money, and hard work spent in acquiring 
the right to use certain capital letters after their 
names. The case of boys who qualify themselves 
to pass the Matriculation examination and after- 
wards become clerks, etc. is worse, and as each 
batch comes forward, competition is keener, and 
it is more and more difficult to make a decent 
living. There has been far too much of this sort 
of thing and our system of education is in some 
measure responsible for it.’ Hnormous sums of 
money are annually spent in educating our youth, 
and no effort worthy of the name is made to direct 
their attention towards the industries that afford 
them the best prospect of making a living, and 
the development of which is of the greatest value 
to the State. In almost every country in Europe 
elementary practical instruction in agriculture is 
given in primary schools, through the medium of 
travelling instructors, or professors who not only 
superintend the agricultural course in the schools, 
but also hold conferences, give lectures and advice, 
and keep themselves closely in touch with the 
actual cultivators of the soil. That some such 
system wlll have to be adopted in India if progress 
is to be maintained goes almost without saying. 
The farmers, horticulturists, or dairymen of the 
future must possess a thorough knowledge of their 
calling, and toinsure this the teaching must begin 
in early youth. 


VETERINARY NOTES. 


I, THE USE OF A CANDLE LIGHTIN OPERATING 
FOR WORM IN THE Eve, 


Filarvia occuli does not commonly affect horses 
in temperate climes, and, indeed, it might be 
said to constitute a tropical disease. In India 
it is found to occur more frequently on the 
eastern coast and less so on the western side. 
Filaria may be said to. be pretty common in 
Ceylon. : 

The parasite gains entry into the system 
of the horse through the medium of water, and 
when it enters the circulation it does not begin 
to develope till it finds itself in the aqueous 
humour of the eye. Other instances of parasites 
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reaching’ special organs before developement are 
the fluke affecting the liver of the sheep, and 
the parasite occurring in the brain of the same 
animal and csusing the disease known as sheep 
staggers, sturdy or gid. ‘The tendency of filaria 
to reach the aqueous bumour 1s attributed to 
its fondness for the light, and if it is not removed 
in time the irritation caused by its movements 
in the eye causes total blindress in the subject. 
As a preventive against filaria, it is advisable 
that grass should be allowed to wilt or wither be- 
fore being given to the animals, while care should 
be taken that only fresh pure water is used for 
drink, all sources of stagnant water being avoided. 
On April 27th last 1 was summoned to operate 
on a mare belonging to Mr. Jacob de Mel for the 
removal of filariaocculi. As the parasite had been 
visible on the previous evening, | recommended 
that the operation should be put off for the fol- 
lowing morning, as it is a habit of the worm to 
retreat from the light after exposing itself to its 
influence for a period, only to reappear again 
after a short interval: again recent movements have 
a tendency to cause a cloudiness which makes the 
detection of the parasite a matter of some difficulty. 
On the day fixed for the operation I proceeded 
to cast and secure the mare, and after getting her 
head in an elevated position, I induced local anaes- 
thesia by bathing the eye with a solution of cocaine. 
I, however, found it difficult to bring the parasite 
and keep it steady at the proposed seat of puncture 
(the upper and outer margin of the cornea). It 
occurred to me at this stage that the fact of the 
parasite affecting the light might be taken advan- 
tage of by placing and artificial light opposite 
the seat of operation, and the worm so attracted to 
and kept steady at the required point. To this 
end I ordered a lighted candle, by the use of which 
I was able to attain my object, viz., the removal of 
the worm with ease and certainty. 
If.. Prorracrep Lasour of 12 HouRSIN A MARE. 
On May 28th last I received a call to attend on 
a chestnut Delft pony mare at Messrs. Walles’ yard 
in Colpetty., This mare had been brought over 
trom Delft and landed by the Government Vete- 
rinary Surgeon, as far as I could ascertain, on the 
9th of April. Tbe pony which had been sold to, 
and is now in the possession of an officer of 


the H.L.1. Regiment did not show any symp-— 


toms of ill-healtn till. May 27th, when labour 
pains began at about 10 p.m., and soon after 
the attendant in charge noticed the bursting 
of the water-bag. All through the night of 
the 27th the animal was in labour and con- 
tinued to strain with noresult. On my arrival 
the next morning (about 10 a.m.) [I found that 
the animal in poor condition and unabie to 
help the natural process of foaling by any effort 
on her part. I proceeded to administer a dose of 
ergot and sulphuric ether, and on examination 
found the knees of the foetus bent and the head and 
neck only protruding. Pushing back the head, I 
succeeded with some difficulty in securing both the 
forelegs one after the other, and with a steady pull 
managed to get. the position of a normal presen- 
tation and delivered the foetus (which was larger 
than was to be expected) in a dead condition. As 
the foetus was fully formed I considered this 4 
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case of premature birth and not of abortion- In the 
light of my knowledge of the history of the mare 
I would ascribe the cause of her premature labour 
to the effects of her recent sea-voyage, while pro- 
traction of labour is attributable to her low condi- 
tion and consequent weak state of health. 

The temperature of the mare, after delivery of 
the foetus, was 105° F., and the pulse frequent and 


small. I prescribed the following : — 
Sod. hyposulph. Pe ls 
Mag. sulph. ... ««., 10.02. 
Aq. camph. ... aos {-d php 


} part every 8 hours. 
Later, on the temperature rising to 106° F., and 
the animal becoming very dull and refusing all 
nourishment, I gaye 


Tinc. aconit. ©... ws!) Bede 
Tine, digit. ... --- 20 m.m. 
Water Pes 0 vi 


i part every 4 hours. 
On the 30th the fever was reduced to 102° F,, 
and the following mixture was prescribed :— 


Quin. sulp.... coe aR. 
Acid. sulph. z ooee ta Ors. 
Spt. Aeth. Nit.... reas 
Aq. menth. Ppt. Sy aloe 


34 part every 4 hours. 
The womb was washed twice a day with Condy’s 
fluid, aud the mare is now quite recovered. 


D. A. CHINNIAH, Veterinary Surgeon. 
——_ ——__ -—_ 


SISAL HEMP. 


The question of cultivating this plant which 
has proved a source of large profits to growers in 
the Bahamas and other parts (and in which our 
Secretary for the Colonies is said to be financially 
interested), has never been seriously thought of 
in Ceylon. Quite lately a good deal of interest 
was evinced in the Mauritius hemp traceable no 
doubt to the fact that a “new patent” was being 
‘“boomed” through local speculators. What has 
been the outcome of the mild excitement over 
Mauritius hemp as the deus ex machina which 
was to come to the rescue of the planter when 
low prices and other unavoidable circumstances 
placed him in jeopardy, we have never been able 
to find out. But one thing is certain, and that is 
that we are not likely to hear of further trials 
with new patent machines for treating Mauritius 
hemp in Ceylon. 

We read in the Indian Agriculturist of no less 
an authority than Mr. Marshall Woodrow of the 
Indian Botanical Department pledging his taith 
in sisal hemp as an Indian fibre crop, and for the 
benefit of our readers who may see a possibilicy of 
growing sisal in Ceylon under similar conditions 
to those obtaining in India, we reproduce the 
remarks referred to above :— ° 

Mr. Marshall Woodrow is so fully persuadee 
that sisal hemp is a good thing that he is deter- 
mined to Sacrifice Government service for it, and 
to start a limited liability company to grow and 
manufacture it. Mr. Woodrow, it will be re- 
membered, introduced a few sisal hemp plants 
into the country Seven years ago, and they grew 
remarkably well, giving 10,000 young plants 
The fibre fromlthe original plants proved of high 


= 
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quality, and is valued £23 to £30 per ton in 
London. The cost of producing and exporting the 
fibre is estimated at R225 per ton, and if sold at 
£20 per ton, the proit would be 333 per cent on 
the capital. Five years are required to produce 
the first crop of 38,000 lbs. of fibre per acre; 
thereafter 1,0U01bs. per acre yearly may be ob- 
tained. As the sisal plants increase in number in 
a rising ratio, it is calculated a very short time 
will be sufficient to obtain commercial quantities. 
Its principal use heretofore has been in the manu- 
facture of ropes and carpets, but it is said that 
wider use for it have now been found. A sample 
of this fibre sent by Mr. Woodrow was tested by 
an expert. His report shows the sample to have 
plenty of tensile strength, but when put to a 
breaking strain, breaks “ short,” which is consistent 
with the general appearance and harshness of the 
fibre. If some means could be adopted to put the 
fibre through a process which would soften it, and 
at the same time not diminish its virtue, it would 
stand even a greater tensile strain, and also give 
a break more after the style of true hemp. He 
tested fio specially made strands, and says the 
smuller one, which is below the Admiralty standard 
in size, stood the Admiralty test of 112 lbs., and 
broke at 1201bs.. This is very satisfactory except 
for the shortness of the break mentioned above. 
The second sample strand, which was made up to 
the Admiralty requirements, stood the same test 
(112 Ibs.) and broke at a deadweight of 140 lbs., 
showing that nothing has to be feared as regards 
tensile strain. The expert, whose report we quote, 
says he is of opinion that this fibre when softened 
and worked into the larger kind of hawsers would 
meet with success, providing, of course, that the 
price is equal to or below that of hemp or coir. 
But for the smaller kinds of rope, unless the 
“shortness” of the break can be obviated, the 
fibre would not stand so well, more especially 
when taking short turns, around bitts or bollards. 
Its success depends on the cost of production, and 
if rope made from this fibre can be put on the 
market at a less price than hemp or coir, the 
chances are that there will be a great demand for 
it, in spite of enormous quantities of wire rope of 
all descriptions which is used at the present time. 


aoe OES 
PANICUM COLONUM. 


Mr. H. Jardine, manager of an Experimental 
Farm in Queensland, refers as follows to the above 
grass (indigenous to Ceylon) which is apparently 
unknown to stock owners :— 

We often import at great expense and trouble 
foreign grasses and plants. This is right enough 
in its way, ButI am inclined to think that often 
better results would be obtained by cultivating 
and improving some of our indigenous gasses 
which for z@ons past have adapted themselves to 
our soils, climate, and circumstances. When 
visiting farms in this newly-settled district 
(Biggenden and the surrounding neighbourhood), 
I was struck by the luxuriant appearance of a 
grass which was quite new to me. Itis leafy and 
succulent, stooling well, growing very thick, and 
‘reaching '3 to 5 feet in height. It is mostly found 


-on ich land, such as, for instance, old sheepyards 
‘and camping places, and in one instance at least I 
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saw it healthy and thriving well at the bottom’ of 
a hill where there was a soakage, rendering life 
impossible for corn and other plants, which were 
there stunted, yellow, and dying out <A local 
dairyman of great experience ‘Mr. Fowler) toldme 
he considered the grass unsurpassed as a cow 
fodder. 

As nobody in the district could tell me either 
the vernacular or the botanic name of the plant, I 
sent a handful of it to the Government Botanist (Mr. 
Bailey) who writes thus about it:—“The grass of 
which you forward a sample is Panicwm colonum 
(Linn). It is indigenous in Queensland and most 
tropical and sub-tropical parts. In India it is 
considered one of the best for fodder, all kinds of 
stock being fond of it, and the abundant quantity 
of grains which it produces is considered to add 
greatly to its nutritive qualities.” 

Mr. Bailey adds that it is not so widely spread 
as a close ally, the P. crus-galli, but is probably 
better, and would be more easy to manage in cul- 
tivation, requiring, however, a good and probably 
damp sovl. 

From what I have seen so far of the grass, it 
seems to me to be a summer fodder, coming into 
seed in February and March. When depastured or 
mown down, it grows again very rapidly. I 
think it would stand a great amount of moisture 
being thus well adapted for dairymen to grow on 
the coast during the wet season. 

At Mr. Bailey’s request, I am now gathering 
some seeds of it for distribution to those desirous 
of giving it atrial on a small scale. One should 
be carefnl, though, to keep it well under control. 
Like all good fodder grasses, it is likely to 
become a nuisance amongst other crops. ‘It does 
not extend by means of rhizome roots, like couch 
or Johnson grass; but its tiny seeds are very 
numerous and shed easily, so that it becomes 
difficult to eradicate it once it has got established. 


el 


AN INTERESTING LETTER ABOUT RHBA., 


(To the Editor “Indian Agriculturist,”) 


Srir,—As you gave us a notice of our ramie ex- 
perimental installation at Staines, you will perhaps 
not be indisposed to give your readers the news of 
our experiments having proved most successful. 
When we started, we were confronted with the 
following difficulties :--1st, supply; 2nd, decorti- 
cation ; 38rd, preparation ; 4th, spinning; and 
lastly, demand or market. I will deal with these 
seriatim later. Ungumming, which had hitherto 
proved such a fruitful source of difficulty, had 
long been overcome by us; the gum question 
presented no terrors nor difficulties ; by our method 
ungumming is simple and the durability of’ the 
fibre is unsurpassed, as is proved by the yarns 
which have been in use now three years, They 
are as strong now as when first prepared, 1 refer 
to those made at Staines, I have products pre- 
pared by our process which have been in use ten 
years ‘and are as good now as ever.® I will deal 
with the obstacles as they appeared at ‘the’initias 
tion of our works at Staines. 

Supply.—There is a vast supply in China, where 
the natives have cultivated it and all the’ best 
textiles are made from it. The wealthy Chinese 
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hold it in high esteem and it fetches high prices. 
Very small quantities compared with the vast crops 
grown, unfortunately, have yet found their way 
out of China. We have based our calculations on 
the price of raw material at £30 per ton; and at 
this price I can show a paying industry competing 
with flax, but I am promised contracts as Jow as 
£20 per ton; this will open up a vast field and 
énable us to compete with cotton. India produces 
vast quantities in a wild state; these will have to 
be brought under cultivation. Dr. Morris, of Kew, 
recommends ramie to the planters who cannot 
make sugar pay. It would be a boon to our West 
India Colonies. The Australian Colonies are 
growing ramie; Queensland and New South ‘Vales, 
have sent us splendid quality. The United States 
Government are recommending it to their furmers, 
and the Government has voted $145,000 to the 
establishment of experimental plantations. Mexico, 
it appears from a Consular report, shows 145 per 
cent profit in ramie-growing. From South 
America I have splendid samples; as many as four 
crops in the year are cut, and | am promised 
regular supplies at a price which will put ramie 
on the market as a competitor to cotton. There 
ig a vast fieldin Egypt and Soudau. The Govern- 
ment of Natal is recommending ramie-growing. 
Plantations are already started in Borneo, Ceylon, 
Straits Settlements, Formosa, Java, and the Malay 
Peninsula; Corea produces splendid ramie, and the 
Japanese are turning their attention to ramie- 
growing. In short, I hear from all quarters of 
the globe of the great advance in ramie-gruwing, 
and I have not the slightest doubt it will prove a 
strong rival, to cotton. To our Colonies 1 would 
suggest ramie-growing, and, by the use of our 
decorticators, ribbons could be prepared whilst in 
a green state, for the ungumming process and 
filasse should be prepared. on the plantation. It 
is a simple operation and the plant would not be 
expensive. The filasse so produc2d would be far 
superior to that produced from the dried ribbons, 
and in addition there would be a great saving in 
freight. The waste products, wz., the leaves and 
lateral shoots, would produce an invaluable pulp for 
high-class paper making and command a high|price. 
Decortication.—In China this is accomplished by 
hand labour. The operator strips the ribbons from 
the stem and scrapes the fibre, removing the pelicule 
or brown bark and much of the pectose gummy 
matter whilst in a green state. The natives of 
India merely strip the plants and make no attempt 
to clean them. . These rhea ribbons command a 
much lower price than the Chinese cleaned strips. 
Our decorticator cleans the ribbons similarly, but 
leaves them in a more perfect condition than 
those produced by Chinese hand labour, removing 
considerably more of the pectose in its fluid state. 
Preparation. —The next difficulty is dressing the 
fibre ready for the spinner. Hitherto the ex- 
pensive process of preparing on silk dressing 
machinery has stood in the way, and when we 
- can turn out an article absolutely without waste 
_beyond the shorts or noils which exist in the fibre, 
‘at a cost of o1e-halfpenny, which hitherto has cost 
- 9d,, we can claim success and considerable advance. 
Spinning.—Vhis is now a simple process. Our 
- wet spinning frames produce an even yarn, gasing 
sis no longer necessary, and the strength and 
, lustre of the fibre is materially advanced by its 
abolishment, 
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Market.—On account of its great strength and 
lustre it is especially in demand for lace, duck, 
khaki, sail cloth, fishing-lines, braiding, tapestry, 
and all purposes where special strength or lustre ie 
of advantage. It mixes with and fortifies weak 
wools, And as the price of the raw material is 
lessened, so in proportion will the demand increase, 
Our latest is milo-thread. 

We shall be pleased to send you samples. 
yacht-sails it has achieved a great success. The 
Defender’s sails were ramie. The Cona, one of the 
most successful English yachts, carried ramie sails 
made by our process. As the fibre does not rot 
in water it is particularly applicable to fishing 
nets, sails, and rigging, and its great strength 
commends it further for these purposes. 

D. EDWARDS-RADCLYF FE, 
Hythe End Mill, Staines, Middlesex. 
~~ 
THE WHIP TREE, 

This isthe common local name of the tree botani- 
cally known as Casuarina equisetifolia—one of the 
Coniferze or cone-bearing trees, so uncommon in the 
tropics, except in the nigher elevations. In the 
Flora of Ceylon the wood is described as “ yery 
hard, fibrous, strong and brownish-red.” 

Mr. J. W. Fawcett, member of the English 
Arboricultural Society, in his description of the 
Timber Tress of Queensland, tells us that the 
generic name, Casuarina, was given by Linnzeus 
on account of the pendent branchlets, resembling 
the feathers of the bird known as the cassowary 
All the Casuarinas, he says, are splendid trees for 
planting, They are very rapid growers, and 
make good breakwinds, copses or shelter plan- 
tations, and the saplings are always useful for 
many other purposes besides the speedy supply of 
excellent fuel which they give. Mr. Fawcett thus 
makes special reference to the whip tree in his 
descriptive list:— 

Botanical Description.—The Horsetail oak is a 
lofty tree of moderataly large size, attaining a 
height of from 50 to as muchas, 50 feet, with a 
diameter varying from 12 to 30 in. 

Bark.—The bark is rough. 

Branches.—The branches, which give it a very 
peculiar appearance, are long, slender, and wiry; 
the principal ones are spreading or ascending, the 
smaller ones generaliy pendulous or drooping. 
They are of a greyish-green colour, glabrous or 
tomentose when young, with very small scale-like 
sheaths instead of leaves. 

Leaves. —The leaves are sheath-teeth, arranged 
in whorls, from 6 to 8, usually 7 in number, and 
are very Short and acute. 

Flowers.—The flowers are dicecious—that is 
they have neither calyx nor corolla, the stamens 
with the pistlis being on separate flowers. The 
male flowers have only one stamen, and are in 
spikes about three-quarters of an iuch in length, 
and terminate in a slender deciduous branchlet. 
The fem le flowers possess a one-celled ovary, and 
are arranged in dense heads. 

Frwt.—The fruit consists of hardened bracts 
collected in a strobilus, or compact cone, about 
half-an-inch in diameter, of a globular shape, each 
enclosing a small shining or velvety winged nut. 

VERNACULAR AND SBoranicaL Names.—The 
Horsetail Oak (so-called from. the likeness of its 
long pendulous branchlets to the long hairs of q — 
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‘horse's tail) is also called Forest Oak (from grow- 
ing in small patches or forests); Coast Oak (from 
‘its growing generally on the coast); Swamp Oak 
(from its growing in swampy localities) ; Bull Oak 
(from its robust growth); and Ironwood (from the 
hardness of its timber). It is called Aitoa or Toa 
in the Society Islands, Filao in Madagascar, and 
Noko-noko in the Fiji Islands. The specific name, 
equisetifolia, was given to this species by the 
Forster brothers, writers on Australian botany, 
from the resemblance of the branches to an 
Equisetum or Horsetail. 

Distripution. —The Horsetail Oak loves a mari- 
time situation, growing freely in sandy saline soils. 
It is found grosving in great abundance near salt- 
water marshes and inlets on the coasts of tropical 
Queensland, North Australia, New Guinea, the 
Malayan Archipelago, the Indian Archipelago, on 
the eastern side of the Bay of Bengal as far north 
as Aracan, Hastern Africa, Madagascar, the South 
Sea Islands (Fiji, Society Islands, &c.), &e. 

Usrs.—The Horsetail Oak produces a dark- 
coloured timber, coarse but closely grained, beauti- 
fully marked, hard, light, andtough. It is useful 
for shingles, staves, and for all purposes where 
lightness and toughness are required. Its timber 
makes splendid fuel, giving great heat and leaving 
very few ashes. 


In the Society Islands, where it grows chiefly 
on the sides of the hills, its timber was formerly 
used for making clubs and other implements of 
war. its hardness and durability led the earlier 
voyagers to the South Seas to distinguish it as 
Ironwood, although it is a very different tree from 
that bearing the same name in North America. 
This latter is botanically known as Carpinus 
americana, Mich.)* Its dark hairlike pensile 
foliage gives it a mournful appearance, and in 
many of the islands of the Pacific it is consecrated 
to the dead, and, with crimson Dracenas and 
other shrubs and trees, is planted in or near burial- 
grounds. This tree has long been cultivated in 
gardens and nurseries, and has been introduced 
into France and India and other countries. It 
bears transplanting well, and will grow in sandy 
soil even to the edge of thesea. Captain Campbell 
Walker estimates the yield of firewood from this 
tree to be four times as great as the return from 
any tree of the forestsof France. In India, where 
it grows on pure sand, it is greatly valued, as its 
timber bears a great strain, and is not readily 
injured by submersion in water, and it is also 
much used as fuel for railway locomotives. “The 
cost of rearing Caswarinas in India has averaged, 
according to localities, from £4 to £19 per acre, 
and the return, after only eight years, averaged 
from £13 to £32. I would recommend this tree 
as a valuable one to plant on the coastal portions 
of our barren “* walium” patches. 


' The branchlets of this, as of other Casuarinas, 
have a sub-acid flavour, and are readily eaten and 
relished by cattle, especially during the droughty 
seasons in Queensland, and in many parts it is 
pollarded for fodder. 


A variety of Casuarina equisetifolia, Korst., named 
incana, having horny or woolly young shoots and 
large cones nearly an inch in diameter, is found 
on the islands off the Queensland coast and also 
in New South Wales, 


* The Ironwood of Ceylon is Mesua ferrea. 
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GENERAL ITEMS. 


The Queensland Agricultural Journal in a paper 
on Pineapples makes the following reference to the 
manuring of pineapples as, carried in in Fort 
Myers, Florida :— 

A field was manured with a mixture of— 

1,000 lb. cotton-seed meal, 
500 ,, kainit, . 
500 ,, superphosphate 
500 ,, equal parts of bone-meal and 
dried blood, 
2,000 ,, cow manure, 
of which 2,000 lb, were applied to the acre, 

This mixture corresponds to a fertiliser contain- 
ing 108 lb. nitrogen, 177 1b, phosphoric acid, and 
78 lb. potash, the quantities of these ingredients 
applied to the acre being. therefore as follows :— 
48 1b, nitrogen, 80 1b. phosphoric acid, and 35 1b. 
potash. 

The field was planted at the beginning of June, 
1892, after having been fertilised with 2 tons per 
acre of the mixture given above. Later the plants 
received a top-dressing of hen-manure ; no record 
was kept of the quantities of this material applied. 

The quality of the soil was light and sandy, 
corresponding to the typical Florida soil, which is 
considered of little value. The soil in question 
contained pretty large quantities of humus and 
sand at the surface, and had a hard-pan bottom at 
depth of from 1 to 2 feet. As far as the physical 
properties of the soil were concerned, it was well 
saited for pineapple culture. In June, 1893, 
5,000 pineapples worth 5 cents (£10 18s. 4d.) a 
piece were harvested, and in June, 1894, the yield 
increased to 11,724 per acre, worth 10 cents a 
piece at the Fort Myers market (£97 14s.), The 
yield is allowed in the report to have been a 
complete success, 

With reference to the discussion that has been 
going on among Indian planters on the subject of 
male coffee plants, Mr. F. M. Baily, the Botanist, 
says that no such thing as a male coffee plant has 
ever come under his notice, nor had it, to his 
knowledge, been mentioned by any other botanist. 
The coffee plant is neither dewcious nor monecious ; 
but is hermaphrodite, the flowers containing both 
male and female organs. As toa tree which bears 
peaberry being considered a male, the idea is 
absurd. If the tree were male it would not bear 
at all. any more than a male date tree. it is 
possible for the flower to have the female organs 
and for the tree thus to be barren; ,but still this 
could not be considered a male tree unless such a 
condition were ever afterwards its characteristic, 

A new industry is being opened up, says an Ex- 
changer to bring hardwood timber into prominence 
and value. It has been found that the wood of 
such trees as the beech, birch, maple, when cut 
into thin veneers and connected together three- 
ply, the thickness of the whole about ;®, inch, make 
very superior packing cases for carrying all kinds 
of heavy and light merchandise, To show that 
this is a very large field, it is stated that about 40 
per cent. of the pine now cut finds its way into 
packing cases. This veneer box is waterproof for 
all practical purposes, it is less bulky, more durable, 
and much lighter than the 1-inch pine packing case 
now in use. By this reduction of weight, the 
saving in freight and express charges over long 
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‘distances, it is claimed, will give the shipper his 
pac king case free of cost, which is a consideration 
in the expense account not to be overlooked. A 
veneer factory solely for this purpose, worked by 
an English company, has already made its 
appearance in Toronto. Another mill, by a 
different English company, is being built in the 
easterly section of New Brunswick, where hard- 
woods abound close to the seaboard, from where 
shipments to England, the great user of packing 
cases, can be economically made by water the year 
round. fHere the veneer is manufactured, cut into 
sizes, and shipped to the London factory, where 
the cases are put together and distributed. 

It is not generally known that the expressed 
juice of the garlic makes an excellent cement for 
broken glass and China. The juice must be 
applied as soon after breakage as possible, as the 
edges of the broken parts become worn away by 
friction. This makes an everlasting cement, and 
' if the edges are joined no sign of fracture remains. 
The expressed juice of an onion also makes a very 
good adhesive fluid. 


The sweetest oranges generally have rusty 
looking coats. An English ‘expert says :—Pick 
out the dingiest in the box and you will get the 
best.” Another test is weight. The heaviest 
oranges have the thinnest rinds. Thick-skinned 
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fruit are apt to dry inside. The Glen Retreat 
oranges of Queensland are very fair-skinned heavy 
fruit and are amongst the best, if not the best of 
the mandarins. 

Two Government Veterinary Surgeons in Cape 
Colony recommend Cooper's dip (a well-known 
patent preparation) as the best remedy for ticks. 
One pound of the dip mixed with 20% gallons of 
water and afterwards with 4 lbs. of soft soap 
should be used to wash the animals. Owing to 
the deposit of sulphur among the hair, fresh ticks are 
found unable to gain a lodgement for some period 
after the animal has been freed of the pest. 


A writer to the Queensland Agricultural Journal 
highly recommends a simple remedy for stings 
from bees, warps, auts and stinging plants. lt is 
called the “ wet-earth ” cure and consists of nothing 
more than applying moistened earth or mud to the 
affected parts. 


Orange trees are very long-lived. In the orangery 
at Versailles is a tree, raised from seed, planted in 
1421. There is another in the convent of St. 
Sabina, in Rome, said to have been planted by St. 
Dominic in 1200. In the neighbourhood of Finale 
isa tree which bears nearly 8000 oranges in a single 
year. In Holland are many trees which have been 
in the same family for from 200 to 300 years. 
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“PIONEERS OF THE PLANTING ENTERPRISE IN CEYLON.” 


(Third Series.) 


W. B. LAMONT: 


COFFEE, COCONUT, CINNAMON, CACAO AND TEA PLANTER, 
1841-1898. 


HE subject of our notice was 
wont to be described by the 
late Mr. A. M. Ferguson as 
the ‘‘ Hugh Miller” of Cey- 
lon. And, when in his prime, 
there was a good deal of 
resemblance between Mr. 


Lamont and his distinguished countryman—also 
a self-made man—but our portrait it must be 
remembered, is taken of the Ceylon Pioneer, 
as an old man well entered on his 88rd year. In 
another way there has been a_ resemblance 
between W. B. Lamont and Hugh Miller, 
namely, in the terse, vigorous style which the 
former gradually acquired and utilized so well in 
numerous contributions to the Observer in his 
younger and even later days—his sentences often 
reminding one of much in Miller’s “‘“My Schools and 
Schoolmasters ” and other well-known works. Few 
Ceylon pioneers have had such a diversified ex- 
perience of planting in the Colony as W. B, 
Lamont, for he acquired, in due succession, a practi- 
cal acquaintance with the cultivation of each of our 
leading products, and is now as much interested 
4 in Tea as ever he was in Coffee, Coconuts or 
Cinnamon. Landing in Ceylon on 17th February, 
1841, he proceeded at once to the heart of the 
then inaccessible district of Ambagamuwa to help 


to form the ‘‘Bareaple” coffee plantation ; and. 
after a terrible time of trial, from want of coolies 
and of nearly everything that has now come to be 
part and parcel of a planter’s life, Mr. Lamont 
in 1845 changed his employment, being engaged 
by Capt. Jolly to open Atherton, another un- 
fortunate Ambagamuwa estate. Ten years were 
passed ; and in the beginning of 1853, he was 

transferred by Capt. Jolly to the more prosperous 
Poengalla plantation in East Matale. He continued 
two years more in coffee—16 years in all—and 
then in the latter part of 1857, left the hill country 
and took charge of the Ratmalana Cinnamon and 
Coconut plantation, not far from Mount Lavinia, 
under the direction of Mr. Robert Dawson as 
Colombo agent. Mr. Dawson lost the agency in 
1859 and Mr. Lamont left to take up ‘‘ Coffee 
Store” work at Uplands, under Mr. David Wilson, 
head of the leading Colombo firm—Wilson, Ritchie 
& Co.—of that day. This, however, was not con- 
genial work to the hardy Scot who had so long been 
trained to an out-of-door life and who, like his 
countrymen, the Douglases, would any day prefer 
‘to hear a lark sing than a mouse cheep”! So, in 
1860, Mr. Lamont got charge from Messrs. Darley, 
Butler & Co. of the estates of Uluambalama and 

Kimbulpitya (Cinnamon and Coconuts) in the 
Negombo District. After eleven years of faithful 
service here, Mr, Lamont got twelve months’ leave 
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—his first and last furlough—and revisited his 
native Scotland. Returning in 1872, he found soon 
after, that the proprietor of the estates inhis charge, 
having died, his places had to be sold and a 
new Superintendent was selected. Mr. Lamont, 
however, had by this time a little Coconut venture 
of his own in the Maha-oya Valley—the opening up 
of which, for we suppose 30 by 10 miles, he has 
watched from the beginning—and of this he took 
charge. But another whirligig of change: in 
1877 he sold out, and once again got charge of 
Ratmalana; but only for two years; and then he 
went to open a lowcountry property—Eilandhu— 
near Henaratgoda, for the late Mr. A. M. Ferguson, 
in Coconuts, some Cacao and Fruit, and Tea. 
Here Mr. Lamont remained seven years and then 
returned to the Maha-oya Valley where he had 
still some interests. In 1891 he disposed of these 
and in 1893 settled on a block of land near 
Ratnapura, which has been opened as a tea 
plantation (for himself and partners)—Kosgalla— 
137 acres out of 313 being planted with tea. This 
in a letter before us he pathetically calls his “‘ last 
flitting,” the word applied in Scotland to a change 
of residence—one of the most touching of Border 
songs being “ Lucy’s Flitting,” written by William 
Laidlaw, so long the faithful, homely friend and 
amanuensis of Sir Walter Scott. The subje2t of our 
notice, however, belongs to ‘one jof the Western 
counties of the Borderland, to that part of Scotland 
where lies the scene of Crockett’s story of the 
‘¢ Raiders;” for, W. B. Lamont is a Galloway man, 
and we can recall the interested enquiry ofa well- 
known Banker (in the U.B,C. days) as to what 
Galloway man could have written a clever story in 
one of our Christmas numbers, as he had thought 
he had been the only representative of Galloway 
in Ceylon! Our reply was that ‘‘ W.B.L.” had left 
Galloway long before our Banking friend was born. 
—So much for a brief summary of this old Plant- 
ing Pioneer’s career; but now we have his own 


autobiographical story written—be it remembered 


by a man well on in his 83rd year—and in the 
quaint, homely but eminently readable style 
which this self-made, honest, industrious and 
God-fearing Colonist long ago made his own. Let 
no one despise these simple annals of a cottager’s 
son trained to hard work from childhood and 
rising by slow degrees :— 


“Honour and shame from no condition rise ; 
Act well your part, there «ll the honour lies : 
Fortune in men has some small difference made— 
One flaunts in rags, one flutters in brocade.” 


AUTOBIOGRAPHIC. 

On the 13th of February, 1818, I came to stay in 
the household of a labouring man—the seventh of ten 
such guests who arrived at intervals, during twenty 
years, Lhe place where this event took place was a 
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cottage within five minutes’ walk of the mansion-house 
of Woodhall, agentleman’s seat in the parish of 
Balmaghee and Stewartry of Kirkendbright; and 
there 1 spent the first five years of my life and 
began to develop my individuality. My natal placeis, 
in my memory, a lovely spot amid woods and pastures, 
withan extensive view over an undulating country, 
the villages of Lauriston in the foreground, and 
Bengairn in the distance. Unfortunately, an elder 
brother was accused of knocking down a hare that 
crossed his path ; and the very suspicion ofsuch a crime 
was sufficient to account for the warning to flit that 
speedily followed, My father was silently sorrow- 
ful, but my mother lamented her exile from the 
bonry Woodhall in verse. My father obtained a 
shelter for his family in the Clauchan of Tongland 
on the bank of the Dee, two miles above Kirkend- 
bright, which continued to be our home till the 
last of us took wing in search of a livelihood. My 
mother died when 1 was ten years old—the eldest of 
four, the youngest under one year. My elder brothers 
were then earning their living away from home and I 
had on the sad event to take up the réle of cook and 
housekeeper. I had learned to read after a fashion 
ina dame’s schoolin Clanchan—an accomplishment 
I did not allow to rust. Before I was ten years I could 
have passed a creditable examination in Bible History. 
My father had some few volumes of devotional and 
controversial Divinity that were not much to my taste ; 
but I read Buchanan’s History of Scotland and 
Knox’s of the Reformation with keen interest and 
every other story I could borrow from any of the 
neighbours. In my twelfth year I was sent to the parish 
school with more knowledge than most boys of my 
age, but a sad deficiency in my pronunciation of 
polysyllables. At first my reading and spelling took 
me to the bottom of my class, but the explanation 
carried me as regularly to the top and at the end of 
three months, I stayed there and was rapidly promoted 
till in little more than a year I had reached the 
highest taught in the institution. I had then finally 
to leave school and take up farm work for a time. 

At that time the “ Tally” business in England ab- 
sorbed a good many young men of my class who found 
themselves superfluous commodities at home. Tally 
men are a sort of commercial trayvellerson a small 
scale: a man that had done well in the business got 
lads from Scotland and sometimes employed as many 
as five or six, each of whom had two-week rounds that 
brought them to the same place once a fortnight. They 
had to enquire into the means and characters of the 
dwellers within’their sphere of action; select those whom 
they thought it safe to trust; and from such they 
must endeavour to obtain orders by forcing their way 
into houses, entertaining the inmates with small talk, 
displaying their samples, expatiting on the quality 
of the goods, and the advantage of paying in fortnightly 
instalments. ‘To perform their duties efficiently 
they should have dauntless audacity, ready tact and 
unfailing fluency of speech. It was only by experience 
that I discovered my own deficiency of every one 
of those qualities; so I turned out a dead failure and 
returned home to farm work. My next move was to 
a nursery where I learned something of the propa- 
gation and culture of plants from the daisy to the 
oak, though not all that lies between them. My next 
move was into the service of a maiden lady—one of 
the Maitlands of Barcaple, an ancient family of landed 
gentry in Tongland—who was building a villa in the 
suburbs of Kirkcudbright. My work there was to lay 
out, plant and tend the garden and the four acres 
of land with fences and the etceteras thereanent. 
After nearly two years in this post, the lady’s brother, 
the laird of Barcaple and a Mincing Lane broker 
offered to send me out to Ceylon to assist in form- 
ing coffee estates. I gladly accepted the offer as I had 
long desired to emigrate to Australia and was not 
then aware that life was very different in Ceylon. 
I was perfectly satisfied with his terms, viz. a free 
passage, board and lodging for three years, and a 
salary of £30, £40 and £50 for the same period. 

Mr. Maitland kept me in London for two months 
by the way, I suppose for the purpose of studying my 
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character and capacity and to rub off some of my 
rusticity. He sent me on messages about the City 
and suburbs; he made me write to his dictation 
long letters tohis Ceylon attorney and he directed 
me to write to his sister my impressions of the 
great City. He took advantage of my ignorance to 
send me on errands to make foolish enquiries and 
thereby took mein on several occasions that made 
me blush for my stupidity. 
At last, I joined 


THE BARK ‘‘rRIS”’ (CAPT. LINTON), 


at Gravesend. My fellow-passengers were Dr. Kelson, 
Mr. and Mrs. Dawson, of the Baptist Mission, Miss 
Tweedy, Alexander Davidson, Matthew Lamb and 
Thomas Mortimer, a Jaffna Tamil, whom the C.M.S. 
had sent home as a specimen of their success in educa- 
ting the natives. I alone am left of that set of fellow- 
creatures. 

We reached Colombo on 17th February, 1841, five 
months minus six daysout. A steady head wind kept us 
in the Channel three weeks and things were not much 
better in the Bay: in fact all the passengers were laid up 
with sea sickness till we were in sight of Madeira, where 
we had three dayson shore, while wine was being taken 
in for the East India voyage. We were becalmed for 
nine days within 400 miles of Ceylon, which was ended 
by asquall that caused some havoc in the rigging and 
snapped the main yard. 

I had to remain in Colombo for three days before 
I could get aseat inthe coach. When I arrived in 
Kandy, the welcome of my P.D. seemed to me not 
quite so cordial as I thought I had a right to 
expect. Well, neither in dress nor manner did I reach 
his ideal of what his coadjutor should be: so he decided 
that I should go at once to the fittest place for such 
a rustic boor. After one day in Kandy we started for 
the spot where the estate was to be. We went to 
Gampola on horseback and then on foot by the little 
frequented native track across paddy fields up and 
down rocky ravines over tracts of low jungle. Our 
quarters for the night was a large ambalam about a 
mile beyond what is now 
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which then wag a single hut inhabited by an old 
Moorman. On reaching our lodgings I was fairly done 
up and at once lay down on one of the mud-built bunks, 
Just off a long voyage and unsuitably dressed for a 
jungle journey, Iwas in bad form for such work ina 
blazing hot tropical day. I could eat nothing, but 
lay in there in pain and in the full belief that my 
first night in the jungle was to be my last. Towards 
the middle of the night, however, nature came to my 
relief and when daylight came I was fresh and empty— 
much fitter for the second day’s journey than the first. 
Passing the Mahawille and the Masnawatte gangas 
by fords and climbing upa forest-clad hill, at the 
summit a view was obtained of the country destined 
to be the scene of my labours for fifteen years. 
Thousands of acres of patana lay before us sending 
spurs far up the forest-covered mountains: on the 
south lay the Galboda ridge, on the west Raxawa and 
Unulagala and on the east the Ritigala range with 
the Mastnawatte-ganga in the bottom of the vale. The 
top of the most distant patana to the left was pointed 
out as our destination ; and, aftera short rest, we started 
afresh to wade through some two miles of long grass and 
in descending to the bottom of the valley we forded 
several streams that formed the main river lower down. 


From the last stream we had to climba steep patana 


for a thousand feet. The settlement was not visible 
from below being situate in an inward dip of the land 
and not to be seen till within a few yards. I sat down 
on the grass and stared atthe scene before me. There 
were three separate huts thatched with patana grass— 
two of them 10x 20 feet and one 15 x 40—one of the small- 
er ones had the walls roughly finished and the other two 
had the wattle up,but were wating fcr the daub. 
Writing home, Icompared them to big bird cages. There 
were three inhabitantsin this dreary settlement—a 
Tamil, a Sinhalese and an old Kaffir:; the first was the 
goxrvant, the second appeared to have no duty=ehe had 
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been engaged as timekeeper and store-man, but he 
had nothing to do in either capacity. Asfor the Kaffir 
he was past his working days. The Jaffna Tamil 
was the only one of the three that koew English. 
The furnishing was in harmony with the style of 
architecture—four posts stuck in the ground supported 
half-a-dozen small trees adzed square by way of table ; 
on each side of this structure was concern 
constructed of ‘‘warichchis” supported in the same way 
as the table, covered with dry grass with mats over 
it ; these were seats by day and beds by night. These 
structures were put up at one end of the larger 
unfinished room. As‘the cooly had arrived with my 
carpet bag I was glad to get a wash and a change, after 
which I ate a hearty breakfast of better viandsthan I 
expected in sucha desolate place. My P.D.stayed 
over the next day and showed me the coffee nursery 
the only other work that had been done, and gave 
me directions to select a site and build a set of cooly 
lines very soon as he expected to send me a supply 
of labourand with the parting advice to keep George, 
his Tamil servant, in good humour, as my comfort 
would entirely dependon him, [ saw no more of him 
for six weeks and not a cooly arrived to do an 
work whatever. With the aid of the old Katfir, 
mudded up the wallsof the smaller hut and made 
myself as comfortable as circumstances would admit. 
Towards the end of the second month of my solitary 
idle life, gangs of coolies began to arrive; but they 
did not stop long—a week to ten days being about the 
time they stayed. And fully six months elapsed before 
I had no intervals of enforced idleness from want 
of labour. Meantime Mr. Wise’s visits were few, short 
and far between. He lived in Kandy in a house he ren- 
ted in company with Wilson Ritchie’s Visting Agent 
and he never spent a whole week on the estate all the 
four years I was on it, though on nearly every visit 
he announced that he had come to stay. That first 
year of planting life was the most miserable of my life, 
but I made no complaint and set myself to learn 
my new work with all my might and found out how 
to do things without a teacher or exemplar. Wise 
went a good deal about, as he said, to gain experience 
from seeing other people’s work; but before a year 
had come and gone, I was aware that I knew much 
more of my business than he did. 
It was only 
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that [ got about fifty acres ready for planting and the 
following year something over twice as much was ready 
for planting. About this time I had a bout of ill-health 
and had to ask for aid in the work. As I;fell illa se- 
cond assistant had just arrived but he at first vould be 
of little use. I had consulted Dr. Reed, and he advised 
a change. ‘Go to Kandy,” he said, “eat beefsteak and 
drink porter: you are suffering from hard work and 
low living.” By the by the low living was no choice 
of mine, but Wise having exempted his servant from 
my authority, he fed me on rice and *‘ karawadu”’ and 
yet his master complained to me of the housekeeping 
which roused me to some self-assertion. I said that 
he charged the estate £4a month, for my board and 
wheresoever the expense came in my food had never 
cost him one-fourth of his charge and that his 
servant and the clan he had gathered about him lived 
much better than I did. I was then entrusted with 
the supplies and within a month George and his clan 
were all off the place, but the evil to my health was 
alrealy done. On my application for leave, Wise 
brought an old soldier with twelve months’ experience 
to act during my absence. He did not invite me to 
take up my quarters in his house, butI had to go 
to an hotel. In three weeks I reported myself well 
enough to return to work. But to my no small 
surprise, I was directed to place myself under the 
orders of Mr. Freeman on my return. My first 
impulse was to decline to return at all; but then 
I considered that there was still six months of my 
original engagement to run and in good faith I must 
falfil my contract, though as I then knew it was 
not legally binding and in the meantime I could 
look out for other employment; so I returged to find 
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that much of my system of working had been suspen- 
ded and new rules established. The monthly weeding 
was stopped. Tha coolies were given a half-holiday 
on Saturdays on full pay and other things changed 
that with some trouble I had established. I never 
knew by what representations Wise endeavoured to 
justify this action to the proprietor, but by return mail 
it was found that they had not served their ends. 
The orders were :—‘ Discharge the new man; replace 
William in his former position. Let him build a 
suitable. house for himself near his work and let his 
salary be for the present £10 a month ’—a case of 
Haman and Mordecai. 

Captain Dalrymple—Sir James Elpbinstone—had 
visited Ceylon about the end of 1842. Though not a 
blood relation he was a family connection of Mr. 
Maitland and an intimate friend, and visiting 
the estate never doubted that he would not 
find the responsible manager in residence. He 


did not express his thoughts to me when he learned © 


that the manager did not reside on the property and 
only visited it occasionally. He made it his business 
to enquire into Mr. Wise’s character and it appeared 
that he had achieved a notable measure of notoriety. 
He further learned that Mr. Wise was a leader of 
the fastest set of young men that frequented the 
planting capital and all this he wrote to his friend 
and how much more I know not, only as I afterwards 
learned his remarks inferred that the person he 
found on the estate could not know much about 
planting, so that I had failed to make a favourable 
impression on the visitor. After this the réle of 
keeping Mr. Maitland informed of the conduct of 
his employes was tuken up by another correspondent ; 
and just as Wise was adversely criticised, I was 
commended: hence the slap in the face the former 
received in his effort to get rid of me. 

Still Mr. Maitland was reluctant to give up the 
young man that had been taken up at twelve years 
of age, educated at his cost and trained to business 
jiu his own office. He was the son of an attendant 
where Mr. Maitland kept his riding horse and 
the youngster was often trusted to bring him the ani- 
mal when he wished to ride in the Park or elsewhere. 
Pleased with .the intelligence and readiness of the 
boy, he took him as his own personal attendant, 
then sent to school where he made rapid progress 
and at sixteen he wrote a fine clerkly hand and 
was a first-rate arithmetician. He was then taken 
into the office and at eighteen was principal book- 
keeper of the firm. At twenty he was sent to 
Bombay to study Indian commerce in the house 
of Ritchie, Stewart & Co. All this time he had be- 
haved entirely to his patron’s satisfaction. During 
his residence in Bombay the mercantile community 
of that city caught 


THE COFFEE MANIA 


and nothing was talked about but the fortunes to be 
made bycoffee in Ceylon. Small blame to a young fellow 


in the lead of older and more experienced people, 


enthusiastically writing to his patron in favour of 
the opinions daily expressed by the leading members 
of the community in which he moved. Having read 
those letters in Mincing Lane fifty-nine years ago, I 
did not detect then the utter absence of established 
fact and the confidence with which the most ex- 
travagant estimates were advanced. I had to learn 
by experience the fallacy of such, and learned 
to distrust all speculative estimates of cost and 
profits. Those letters convinced Mr. Maitland, how- 
ever, and he instructed Wise to go to Ceylon and 
secure a suitable tract of land. 

He got the best available in Ceylon, which was 
of small value, where hardly one man knew any, 
thing of soils, climates or how these affected the 
growth and cropping of the plant. He travelled to 
many districts and finally settled on Ambagamuwa, 
induced thereto by the fact that the high-class civil 
servants, the oldest Huropean residents and conse- 
quently the best judges had selected that district 
as the locality as their own field of enterprise, 
t i . 
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Finding a suitable tract between the properties of 
the Government Agent of the Western and Central 
Provinces, he applied for it and cleared the boundaries 
of 1,060 acres. He had really worked hard for the first 
six months and endured a good deal of hardship; but 
after getting the land surveyed, he set about in- 
demnifying himself for his privations. He set himself 
down in Kandy and cultivated the acquaintance of a 
rather wild set of youths who paid frequent visits 
on the spree to Kandy; and up to the time of my 
arrival, no steps had been taken to begin work 
beyond what I have named, The habits he con- 
tracted at that period stuck to him; company was 
a ruin to his life and the monotony and solitude 
of the estate, as it was in those days, death: he had 
no resources within his reach, he read no books, he 
attached himself to no science, he studied no art and 
a practical planter he never could haye become. 

From the communications received about his at- 
torney’s mode of life, Mr. Maitland in all probability 
recognised the fact that he was not the stuff that 
planters should be made of. He therefore arranged 
to give him an employment somewhat akin to that 
to which he had brought him up. This idea was 
the management of a 


GENERAL PLANTERS STORE 

in Kandy which was duly established and large con- 
signments of goods and two assistants were 
sent out. At that time there was room _ for 
such an institution, but it did not thrive in Wise’s 
hands and within a year it went into other hands 
at a heavy loss and was for many years carried 
on by James Affleck. 

Wise, then a married man, came up with his wife 
and her mother, as he said to settle down for good 
on the estate. He stayed a fortnight. 

The next news from home was that Mr. Maitland 
had decided on a visit to Ceylon and named the day 
he would leave England. It was, however, a month 
later when he started and he went first to Bombay, 
where he stayed for two months before coming 
down to Ceylon. I had been twelve months in a house 
of my own and managed the field work with hardly 
any interference, There was then two other assist- 
ants; they never didany field work. One being a house 
carpenter and the other a millwright, they found the 
small amount of work that satisfied them in the bun- 
galow, and a shed by way of coffee store and a couple 
of rooms under the same roof for their own residence. 

At length the day was named on which Mr. Maitland 
was to leave Bombay for Ceylon, but we hadhad two 
months to think over what would happen; and each 
had his own thoughts, but kept his own counsel. 
In my case it was the unexpected that came to pass. 
Wise came up with his family really to stay that time. 
Paterson was awaiting events in the hope that 
they would turn to his advantage andI was for good 
reasons easy in mindas tothe course things might 
take. 

The last day of September, 1845, came. That day I 
had gathered 


THE FIRST COFFEE THE ESTATE YIELDED, 


and taken it into the store where I found all my three 
fellow-employes. They had been erecting the store and 
preparing it for work. I suppose the sneer with which 
I enquired if they had never seen a pulper at work was 
visible, but I left them to find out for themselves 
what was wrong. The next morning being Sunday, 
after giving the coolies their chits, 1 went to the 
store to see how the pulping had got on, They had 
at once discovered that as they had placed the pulper, 
the pulp fell into the steeping tank instead of the 
coffee: so they had reversed its position, but the upper 
chop had being fixed too near the cylinder and much 
of the coffee was injured. Paterson did not accept my 
advice with a good grace, but he made use of it. On 
return to my bungalow, I met Wise’s horsekeeper who 
handed a note which I at once opened and read. It 
was short and to the point. Thus it ran :— 
“Having arranged to take the full management 
of the estate into my own hands from this date, be good 
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enough to send me the check-roll by bearer, and 
attend muster tomorrow morning when I will give you 
your orders for the day, and the charge of a gang. 
have also to inform youthat your services will not be 
required after the end of next month.” 

I promptly replied: :— 
“T send you the check-roll as ordered. I will leave 
the estate tomorrow. ”’ 
. Among other gentlemen that had visited the estate 
and been shown round it by me were two of the ablest 
and most respected members of the planting body in 
the persons of Captain Jolly and Mr. George Pride, 
from each of whom I had received a nearly identical 
communication, namely, to let them know if I found 
occasion to change my service. I at once wrote to 
Capt. Jolly that 1 was now at liberty to accept 
anengagement. He answered by requesting me to 
visithim at his residence in Katugastota. I walked 
to Kandy the next day and paid my visit the following 
morning. I found with him Mr, Fairey, one of his 
partners*, and they had already arranged to com- 
mence operations on land adjoining Barcaple and 
running high up on the Ritigala mountain and I was 
atonce appointed tothe operative part of the busi- 
ness on a salary Rd0 higher than I had in my 
former situation. Thus a second time the enmity 
of Wise had brought me advancement and no good to 
himself. 

It was nearly two months after my dismissal that 
Mr. Maitland arrived. What passed between him and 
Wise was never revealed; but the latter departed bag 


and baggage within a weekin company with a little 


rascal known as C—~ W ——. He set up as acom- 
mission agent, but the firm did not prosper. Paterson 
was putin charge of the estate—a post he held for 
many years. Mr. Maitland made the estate his head- 
quarters and lived on familiar terms with all classes 
in the district. At first I did not venture to call on him 
not being very sure of a welcome; but hecame to see 
me and talked tome as if nothing had come between 
us since the old days in Mincing Lane, but for some 
time the name of Wise was not mentioned in our con- 
versations. But at length he told me that he had 
received reports about both Wise and myself from 
several parties in the island, and he thought they 
gave me more credit than was due to me. I replied 
that I could have no opinion asto what was written 
about either of us by outsiders ; and though my position 
was never a pleasant one, but now that 1 was safely out 
of it, I would never say one word either in defence or 
accusation. 

The superintendent of a neighbouring estate had 
built a grand bungalow and issued invitations to a 
great 

{ HOUSE-WARMING FEAST 
on Christmas Day. Mr. Maitland asked Paterson if he 
was going. He replied that he had not been asked and 
he believed that only resident proprietors or those who 
might become so were invited. 

‘6 Well, then”, he said, ‘‘ we will have a rival feast on 
thesame day, and [ doubt not ours will be the merriest 
of the two. Send invitations to all the Scottish super- 
intendents and assistants in the neighbourhood.” 

Nine of us sat down to that dinner and a very 
pleasant night we had, as I well remember, and first-rate 
company our host proved himself. But the thing that 
amused us was a capital imitation of the voice and 
manner of host of the rival feast then going forward 
on the other side of the valley, He had only been in 
his company for half-an-hour, but he had caught 
the man’s big boastful voice and loud self-glorification 
exactly and reproduced him in all his ignorance and 
vulgarity very much to the delight of his guests, to 
every one of whom he had given deep offence by his 


impudent self-assertion. 


Mr. Maitland’s health began to fail before he had 
‘been many months in the Island, but he held on till 
he became really very ill: so he left the estate one 
morning and rode to Gampola_ where he took the 


_coach to Kandy. Mr. Albrecht of Ing-oya was his fellow 


\ 


passenger : he too was very illand died at Kandy. Tie 


* After whom of course ‘' Faireyland, was called,—Hp, 
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same night Mr. Maitland took an extra coach to 
Colombo where he arrived at daylight next morning, 
only to die during the same evening. 

He had parted finally with Wise, but had neglected to 
recall his power of attorney: so he returned and took 
possession of the estate. He too was doomed. Never of 
a robust constitution—some years of reckless dissipa- 
tion had done its work. Paterson who had toadied him 
in the days of his power, now set him at naught having 
reached the position he had aimed at from the first 
and knew that the restored reign would bea short 
one. No one in Ceylon had suspected that Mr. 
Maitland’s affairs were left in an unsatisfactory state ; 
but there appeared to be such a state of things that 
only the Court of Chancery could disentangle. Mr. 
David Wilson was appointed local administrator and 
his first act was to dismiss Wise who then in an 
almost moribund state, got a second class passage for 
himself and his family. He died at sea and his mother- 
in-law died two days after. Mr. Maitland’s hered- 
itary estate was sold for the benefit of the creditors 
but it did not go out, of the family being purchased by 
an uncle who had made a fortune in New York and the 
coffee estate was ultimately bought by Sir James 
Elphinstone. Thus the coffee enterprise first ruined 
and then killed the two men that brought me into 
contact with it. 

CAPTAIN JOLLY, 

under whom I served for fourteen years, was 
a gentleman by birth and breeding. He entered 
the Mercantile Marine Service of the Hast India 
Company and was first Lieutenant to Captain Dalrym- 
ple, when the Company sold their fleet, after which 
he commanded one of the ships under the new owners 
in the same trade, which he gave up for coffee plauting 
in connection with Macvicar, Burn & Co., of Bombay. 
He purchased land in various districts and opened four 
estates—one in Hantane, one in Matale, one in upper, 
and one in lower, Bulatgama. The two first were 
successes: the two latter failures from natural causes of 
which we had no previous knowledge and that were 
beyond ourcontrol. Idid the best work that was in 
me. In two years 


300 ACRES WERE PLANTED 
and weeded monthly. Hopes ran high till the period of 
crop yielding arrived when they began to fall year by 
year till they reached zero. When it became certain 
that with the most economical expenditure the place 
would barely pay, its way, I had several reasons to 
desire a change. I had got no advance of salary for 
seven years, and had not the face to ask for it under 
the circumstances. I was confident that in a suitable 
climate my experience would bring better results 
for myself as well as my employers. I had 
married in 1851 a young girl belonging to an 
old Dutch family, who quickly lost her health in that 
cold rainy climate and had to go to the lowcountry 
always —after a few months on the estate. What with 
the cost of travelling in those days and our separate 
living on such occasions, I found my income hardly 
equal to my necessary expenses. I therefore applied 
to Captain Jolly then a partner in the firm of George 
Wall & Co., to give me an appointment in another 
district. The only one open was Yakdessa, but as it 
was then a shuck place and quite as rainy as Atherton, 
I declined it. In the middle of January 1855, 
however, I received an order to give over charge of 
Atherton toa young Hurasian in his employ and 
attend him in Kandy at once. My family was down 
in Kalutara at that time, so that I was without 


- encumbrance and started next day. 1t appeared that 


the superintendent of Poengalla in Matale Hast had 
been drunk in a neighbour’s bungalow for’ three 
weeks in the middle of crop and everything on the 
estate wasin the utmost disorder, In the course of 
my 14 years of planting, [had seen neglected and 
mismanaged places, but 
POENGALLA CROWNED ALL. 

The soil was all that could be wished and the coffee was 
eleven years old on the oldest fields: not only had it 
mads noreturn to the absent proprietor but he had 
advanced money to carry it on every year. Tho agents 
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Keir, Dundas & Co., finally offered to parchase it at 
about one fourth of what it had cost. He would not sell 
but he changed his agents. The first superintendent 
appointed by Captain Jolly began vigorously, but scon 
broke down and took to drink, I found the whole crop, 
5,000 bushels of parchment, in the store; the weeds 
were in many places higher than the coffee; the older 
fields had been once pruned by the process of cutting 
the primaries within six inches from the stem and 
the primaries had become like broom besoms, the 
jungle had been allowed to encroach all round the 
borders and a field that had first given its maiden crop 
‘had suckers six feet high. Finally the cooly force 
was refractory and insubordinate. 

My first report was a very gloomy one. I estimated 
that to get the place into anything like order £500 
more than the previous average would have to be ex- 
pended in the first year and then no great increase of 
crop could be expected inthe current year. In answer 
I was authorised to spend whatever I thought neces- 
sary. Though I expected much from a thorough 
weeding aie pruning, the result left my hopes far 
behind—-masses of blossom came out on the leafless 
wood and so much young wood rushed out that there 
wasvery heavy work in handling and selecting the 
shoots. that were to be left for ,the following year’s 
crop. Lhe crop of that first year was 


ELEVEN CWT. PEER ACRE 


and a good deal was lost from insufficient labour and 
from heaviest plucking occurring in latest months 
of the year. I expected to get some personal advan- 
tage from the result of my first year’s operations ; 
but as it was not offered jit, I had to remind Captain 
Jolly that I had got no increment to my salary for 
eight years. while others many years my juniors in 
the service were higher paic than I was. 

My request was conceded as I thought not with the 
best grace; and I found my resources hardly equal 
to the calls on them and began to think very seriously 
whether I should not seek lowcountry employment 
where my family could live at less than one half of 
what I was spending. I began therefore to make 
enquiries with that view and ultimately engaged 
with Mr. Robert Dawson to take charge of Ratmalane, 


A CINNAMON AND COCONUT ESTATE, 


eight miles from Colombo, ata very much lower salary 
than that I surrendered.I knew, of course, nothing 
about the productions of the place; but I trusted 
commonsense and earnest observation of facts would 
soon enable me to acquit myself creditably. 

The first thing that I had to apply myself 
to was the study of the Kandapanuwa (coconut 
weevil) which threatened utter ruin to the coconut 
fields. By the end of a month I had arrived ata 
decided opinion and mode of treatment which put 
a full stop to that plaguein the course of three 
months. The failure of Mr. Dawson in less than two 


years closed my connection with Ratmalana. I was in- | 


troduced to Mr. E. J. Darley and highly recommended 
and he promised me the first opening that occurred 
under the agency of his firm and in the meantime 
I took service under Mr, David Wilson in Uplands 
Mills of which I was sufficiently tired when atthe 
end of twelve months, Mr. Darley offered me charge 
of the two estates of 


KIMBULAPITIYA AND ULUAMBALAMA, KADIRANA, 


which I gladly accepted. After I had carefully studied 
the conditions, I sent in a report in which I recom- 
mended many changes and improvements. Mr. Darley 
flid not as a rule approve of innovations and vetoed the 
most of my proposals, I however returned to the charge 
and gained several points. For instance I had proposed 
to sell off one half of the cattle on Uluambalama: he 
wrote ‘‘the more cattle the more manure,” I ruthlessly 
attacked that position and so clearly proved him in the 
wrong, that he yielded the point and bade me do my will. 
Some other points I gained, but much was rejected, so 
that L was at first a good deal hampered but verything 
comes to thepatient waiter. Being forbidden toin- 
grease the cost of the cinnamon cultivation, I went 
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in for improving the system of mannring the 
coconuts where I was left with a freer hand. 

The coconuts were about 20 years old when I took 
charge and ought to have been in full bearing, but 
the vield was poor on the light sandy soil : little more 
than 1,000 per acre and with only the manureI could 
make on the place, improvement was rather slow in 
the early years of my incumbency, but from the time 
I was allowed to add three tons of bonedust an- 
nually, the increments became larger. The first year 
I had 230,000 nuts ; the twelfth 590,000 and would have 
had much more if I had been allowed more manure 
from outside the premises. 

The health of my family continued to give me much 
anxiety: my wife died in 1863, having been unable to 
leave her room for two years. 

In 1866 I entered into a second matrimonial ar- 
arangement which was very satisfactory while it. 
continued, which was for less than three years. After 
my wife’s death JI fell into bad health and in 
1891 had to take a change to save my life: so Il gota 
twelvemonths’ leaye and went home. I had to return 
before the year was out, because I found that my 
locum tenens was very vigorously endeavouring to 
obtain the permanent appointment and on my return 
I found that he had succeeded in the case of one of 
the three properties left in his charge, the agency of 
which had been given up by Darley, Butler & Co. 
The other two, both belonging to the same person, were 
restored to me with carte blanche as to manuring 
coconuts and improving the cinnamon cultivation. In 
1873, the proprietor died and by his will all his Cey- 
lon properties were to be sold off at once which was 
quickly accomplished—in the case of Uluambalama 
much below its value. In those days there were 
few Europeans engaged in coconut planting and there 
was no employment for me in that line: soI retired 
to a small coconut property I had acquired in 


THE MAHAOYA VALLEY 

some years previous. As this place was very 
unhealthy and I suffered from fever all the time 
I was there, I accepted the offer of the pro- 
prietor of Ratmalana to again take charge of 
that estate and in 1878 I sold my Batakanda 
property and began to open a Liberian coffee and 
cacao concern on another land I owned in the Mahaoya 
valley. In 1879 Ileft Ratmalana and engaged with 
Mr. A. M. Ferguson to open Hilandhuin the Hena- 
ratgoda district where I remained for seven years. 
Liberian coffee and cacao failed there as_ else- 
where.in the lowcountry, and the place was planted 
with tea. In my own case I dropped the greater 
part of my capital in my Liberian coffee and 
cacao experiments and in 1886 settled down on 
my own property to work it up in coconuts in 
which I fairly succeeded, but as I ran short of 
funds in 1891,I sold out all my belongings in the 
Mahaoya valley and remained at large for two years 
when my son who had been for seven years assistant 
on a tea estate, lost his employment and I thought 
of investing my funds in tea togive him work. I 
had lent out a part of my money on mortgage, 
but had the misfortunes to have seven thousand 
rupees in the new O.B.C. when it failed, so I 
hastened to invest anew what remained. The bargain 
I ultimately made was the worst of my many bad 
ones in the course my life; but the salary allowed 
for management sufficed for economical living though 
no profits have accrued to the partners in the six 
years that have passed since [assumed charge. Ihave 
however enjoyed better health in the Ratnapura dis- 
trict than in any of my former localities ; but old age 
is telling on both mental and bodily power. 


Writing on 3rd February, 1899, Mr. Lamont re- 
ported:—‘‘I am well in health, but old age has told 
in dull senses and unsteady step, &c. If I live for 
ten days more [ will enter my 82nd year.” The Am 
bagamuwa pioneer is therefore now well on in his 
83rd year, and that his physical and more especially 
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his mental force has not abated, is shown by the 
above ‘‘autobiographic” notes written at cur 
request only a few weeks ago to accompany his 
old-age portrait, photographed and etched by 
Messis. W. L. H. Skeen & Co. in June last. To the 
veteran of Kosgalla, Ratnapura, we can only now 
wish a quiet time for undisturbed reflection and 
meditation as well as for the daily spell of work 
still required of him. 

With W. B. Lamont it has eminently been a case 
of laborare est orare; and we may say :— 

At eventide let there be light, and—peace. 


———— 


FRUITS SUITABLE FOR THE LOW- 
COUNTRY AND FOR MODERATE 
ELEVATIONS IN CHYLON. 
(From Circular Royal Botanic Gardens, Ceylon, 
Series 1.—No. 15, June 1899.) 


The following pages contain a brief account of 
tropical fruits (mostly cultivated), with general direc- 
tions for their treatment. They may be obtained 
(usually in bamboo-pots) in small quantities from 
the Royal Botanic Gardens, Peradeniya, on prepay- 
ment of cost; plants are delivered at the gardens 
or at Peradeniya railway station. 

Seeds where mentioned can only be supplied when 
in season. 

GENERAL DiRECTIONS. 


Planting.—No arbitrary rules for planting can be 
laid down, as so much depends on climate, locality, 
and soil. Wet weather should however be always 
selected for the work; otherwise the late afternoon 
should be chosen in preference to theforenoon. The 
ground should be prepared and holes made before the 
plants are removed from their pots or nursery beds, 
so that no unnecessary delay may occur in planting 
them out. It is even preferable to have the holes 
opened some months previous to planting, as the soil 
thus exposed to the action of the air will be rendered 
more nutritive. For dimensions of hole to be dug and 
distances to plant apart, the character of the soil and 
the proportionate size of the plant when full, grown 
must be respectively considered, larger holes being 
necessary where the soil is poor and gravelly. For 
trees and shrubs generally, and in moderately good 
soil, holes about 2 ft. deep and3 ft. in diameter may 
be recommended. Large trees, such as Durian, Sand- 
oricum, Rambutan, &c., should be planted 40 to 50 
ft. apart. 

Soil and Manure.—Uuless the soil is already of the 
desired condition, it will be improved by the addition 
of old mannre, chopped decayed turf, msrl, and old 
mortar rubbish, according to the need of the plants, 
a small proportion of sand being often necessary for 
giving porosity. Occasional surface dressings of a pre- 
pared compost and applications of liquid manure are 
most beneficial. Fresh manure of any kind should not 
be placed next the roots of a plant. 

Shading and Watering.—These should have special 
attention, as the insufficiency or overbundance of 
either at first may cause irreparable damage to the 
plants. In the case of plants planted at considerable 
distances apart, shade by means of fast growing 
intercrops, such as Plantains, may be practicable ; 
shelter from strong winds would also be thus afforded. 
All seed-pans, pots, boxes, or beds should be kept 
shaded, and only sufficiently moist to enable the seeds 
to germinate. After seedlings appear above ground 
less shade and more moisture will be required. If the 
weather be dry, daily watering of plants planted out 
will be necessary until they are well established. 

Pruning.—Timely thinning out of superfluous, de- 
cayed, or weakly growths will greatly assist in the 
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perfect development and productiveness of a plant. 
Pruning back the ends of shoots will conduce to the 
formation of branches and to a spreading habit. 

Weeding.—The ground should be kept free of weeds 
until at least the plants are sufficiently strong to 
supersede them. Frequent forking up for stirring of 
the surface soil is eminently conducive to the well- 
being of plants. The encroahment of roots from 
surrounding trees, which rapidly impoverish the soil, 
may be checked by cutting trenches at suitable 
distances round the plants. 

Propagation.—The various forms of grafting, budd- 
ing, and layering, as well as propagation by cuttings, 
suckers, roots, or leaves, are the surest means of 
raising plints true to their kinds, the newly-made 
plant being in each case merely a counterpart of the 
parent plant. Plants raised from seed, however, 
make more shapely, finer, and generally healthier 
trees, shrubs, &c.; but they are liable to variation 
from the parent stock according as the flowers of the 
latter are disposed to be affected by foreign pollen in 
their fertilization. Only the best seeds from mature 
and perfect fruits should be selected for sowing, and 
they should be sown of course before their germina- 
tive powers become impaired or lost. Seeds generally 
require to be sown in a light sandy soil, which should 
be kept only moderately moist, and asa rule they 
may havea covering of soil equal to their own thick- 
ness. Where practicable, it is advisable tu have 
plants transplanted out into beds, or perferably into 
bamboo-pots, plant-baskets, or ordinary earthenware 
pots, and tended for some time previous to planting 
them out where intended to grow. 


FRUIT PLANTS 
FOR SALE AT THE ROYAL BOTANIC GARDENS, PERADENIYAs 


Abbreviations: S.= Sinhalese; 7.= Tamil; Prop. 
= Propagation. 
Aberia Gardneri.—Ket-embilla, S, and 7’. 

A smallshrubby tree of the Uguressa family ende- 
micin Ceylon. The pale, purple, velvety edible fruit 
is of the size, form, and consistency ofa gooseberry, 
with a pleasant acid taste. It makes excellent tarts 
and jam. Season, August to Septemlte. Thrives at 
medium altitudes, in light loamy soil. Prop. by seed. 
Sown in pots or boxes under cover. 

Price: Small plants 25 cents each. 

Achras Sapota.—Sapodilla-plum ; Bully-tree; Nase- 
berry; Rata-mi, S.; Shimai-eluppai, 7’, 

A smail symmetrical tree with dark green shining 
leaves, native of Tropical America. Fruit globular, 
about the size of a plant, with dark brown tender 
rind. When quite ripe it is considered of the most 
luscious of tropic | fruits, the pulp being sweet and 
refreshing, and somewhat of the consistency of a pear. 
in India itis often sold under the name of Mangoes- 
teen. Season, November to February. The tree 
furnishes an elastic gum used in medicine, and the 
bark is considered to have febrifugal properties. 
Thrives in the low-country and up to 1,000 ft., in 
deep and well-drained soil. Prop. by seed and layer- 
ing. Seeds similar to those of Soursop. Sow in 
nursery beds. 

Price: Plants 25 cents each; seeds 25 cents per 
packet. 

4igle Marmelos.—Bengal-quince ; Bael-fruit ; Baeli, 
S.; Vilvom, 7. 

A small spiny tree of the Orange family, considered 
a native of India. The fruit is comparable in form to 
a large orange, with a hard green shell, the interior 
containing a mass of doughy aromatic pulp, inter- 
mingled with which is a limpid glutinous substance, 
which some relish and consider of an agreeable 
flavour. It is renowned for its medicinal properties, 
being used especially in native medicine as a specific 
for dysentery and fever. Season, chiefly February to 
Apzil. Low-country and medium altitudes. Prop. by’ ' 
seed. Sow in open beds. Satine Pyaar 

Price: Plants 20 cents each; seeds 25 cents per 
packet. 

Anacardium  occidintale,—Cashewnut; Caju-gaha, 
S.; Mundiri-maram, 7’. 
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A bushy tree originally introduced from Tropical 
America; height about 30 ft. Its well-known fruit 
consists of two distinct parts, viz., (1) the swollen 
pear-shaped staked (cashew-apple), which, being 
Juicy and astringently acid, is used in preserves and 
made into a wine; and (2) the kidney-shaped brown 
nut at theextremity. The edible kernel (seed) of the 
latter is of an agreeable nutty taste, especially when 
roasted; it isin demandin Europe for confectionary 

'and flavouring purposes. The crusted shell is acrid 
add poisonous. All parts of the fruit of various uses 
in medicines. Seasou, April and May. The tree 
yields a gum said to be obnoxious to insects, which is 
recommended for bookbinding. The juice obtained 
from incisions of the bark forms an indelible ink. 
Thrives best in the low-country up to 1,500 ft. Adapt- 
ed for moderately dry districts. Prop. by seed, layer- 
ing, and cuttings. 

Price: Plants 20 cents each; seeds 35 cents per 100. 

Ananas. sativa.—Pineapple; Annasi, §.; Anasshi- 
pallam. 7. 


Generally supposed to be the most delicious fruit 
in the world. ‘The leaves afford a fine and durable 
fibre of commercial importance. Will thrive from 
searlevel to medium altitudes in moist and dry 
districts. Rich loamy soil, leaf msuld and well-rotted 
‘manure; well-drained and sunny situation. Plant 
about 2 ft. apart, in row 3 ft. from each other. Prop. 
by suckers and ‘‘crowns” (fruit shoots). 


“ Kew pine” (Smooth Cayenne).—The best variety 
for general cultivation, being a robust grower usually 
bearing in the low-country in six months from time 
of planting suckers. Fruit grows to w large size, 
sometimes weighing over 20 lb. (exceeding the record 
for other countries); is very juicy and of a delicious 
flavour. Leaves not spiny. 


Price: Suckers Re. 1:50 ver dozen. 

“Mauritius.”—Fruit moderately large, yellow, and 
well-flavoured. Leaves not spiny. 

Price: Suckers Re 1:20 per dozen. 

“ Gal-annagi.’—Similar to the latter in appearance 
and flavour. 

Price: Suckers Re. 1:20 per dozen. 

Anona muricata.—Soursop. Katu-anoda, S.; Seetha, 

A low fast-growing tree with fragrant laurel-like 
leaves, introduced from the West Indies. Fruit large 
(2 to 34 lb.), green more or less oblong often kidney- 
shaped, covered with soft green pickles. Itranks 
among the best dessert fruits of the Tropics, the soft 
white luscious pulp being agreeable and refreshing, 
with a strawberry flavour. A grateful cooling drink is 
also made from it. Season, June to ‘'ctober. Low- 
country and up to 3,500 ft. Deep loamy soil. Prop. 
by seeds and layering. Sow seeds in prepared nursery 
beds. 

Price: Plants 20 cents each; seeds 50 cents per 100. 

Anona vreticulata.—Bullock’s heart; Anoda, S. ; 
Ramsita, 7. 

A small bushy tree of Tropical America and West 
Indies. The name ‘bullock’s heart’ signifies the 
shape and size of the fruit, which is edible, the custard 
like granular pulp being of a rather agreeable flavour. 
Seasons, March to April and October to November. 
The leaves and young twigs are said to be used for 
tanning. Altitude and soil same as for latter species. 
Prop. by seeds sown in pots or open ground, or by 
cuttings planted in rainy weather. 


Price: Seedling plants 25 cents each. 

Averrhoa  Bilimbi.—Cucumber tree; 
Biling, S.; Bilim-kai, 7’. 

A fine-foliaged dwarfish trée, long cultivated in the 
Eastern Tropics for fruits. Fruits about 3in. long, 
resembling small cucumbers in form, produced in 
clusters on the trunk, are valued for making pickles, 
preserves, jam, tarts, and cooling drinks; they are 
also specially esteemed as an ingredient in curries. 
The flowers aro sometimes made into preserves Low 
and medium altitudes. Rich, friable, and well-drained 
soil decayed manure, leaf-mould, &c. Prop. by seeds 


Blimbing ; 
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layering. Seeds small, sow in pots, pans, or boxes 
under cover. 
Price: Plants 25 cents each. 

Averrhoa Carambola.—Karambola-tree ; Kamaranga, 
S.; Tamarata, 7’. 
_ A tree similar to the latter, but more ornamented 
in habits, being also in cultivation in the Hast for a 
long period. Fruit oblong, 3 to 5 in. long, semi-trans- 
parent, amber-coloured, and produced on the branches 
its five peculiar wings or ridges give it a handsome 
appearance. The pulp is acid and very juicy, bnt, 
though used in some similar ways, is not so highly 
valued for culinary purpose as the fruit of its ally 
already described. The juice of the finit removes 
stains from linen, and is good for burnishing brass, 
&c. Itis also said to be used as a mordant in dyeing. 
Adapted for same elevations, soil, and method of 
propagation as the last described species. 

Price: Plants 25 cents each; seeds 25 cents per packet. 

Canartnm commune.—Java almond; Rata-kekuna, S, 

Myrrh family. A large handsome Malayan tree 
with generally a remarkable buttressed trunk, culti- 
vated for the sake of its plum-like fruits produced 
in abundance from April to December. ‘he hard 
three-cornered kernel contains an edible substance 
similar in flavour to sweet almonds; it yields by 
expression an oil used for burning in lamps and for 
cooking purposes. A desirable tree for planting in 
avenues, &c. Hot and moist districts up to about 
1,500 ft. elevation. Deep and fairly well-drained soil. 
Plants are raised readily from see}. Sow seeds in 
nursery beds, and keep wet and shaded. 


Price; Plants 20 cents each ; seeds 50 cents per 100. 

Carican Papaya.—Papaw; Tree-melon; Pepol, S.; 
Pappali, 7. 

Passion-fruit family. A familiar fast-growing, small, 
branchless tree, with a crown of large palmate leaves, 
indigenous to Central America and West Indies. 
Fruit greenish-yellow when ripe; globular or oblong, 
10 tc 15 in. long; centre hollow, flesh lemon to 
orange colour; seeds attached to walls of central 
cavity, plentiful, few, or none, according to variety. 
A most refreshing and wholesome dessert fruit. It 
may be made into jam and sauce; unripe, it may 
be pickled, or boiled and used as a vegetable. The 
milky juice of the unripe fruit ecurdles milk like 
rennet; it is in commercial demand for its peptic 
properties. The leaves are used for wrapping round 
fresh meat to render it tender. The tree is of short 
vitality, deteriorating at the age of five to six years, 
but bears fruit continuously from the time it is a 
few months old. Prop. by seeds, which germinate 
readily. Sow thinly in nursery beds. Lowand me- 
dium elevations. Rich loose soil, deciyed manure, 
vegetable mould, &c. - 

pee AAS eB Oat ents large oblong fruit with many 
seeds, : 

“Pasha.’—Fruit large, globular; seeds few, some- 
times none. 

‘“‘ Lanka.”-—Fruit small, round, very milky. 

Price: 20 cents per plant; seeds 25 cents per 
packet, 

Chrysodalanus Icaco.—Coco-plum; Spanish necta- 
rine. Asmall spreading shrubby tree of the Apple 
family, native of Tropical America. Its fruit is of 
the size and appearance of a rather round plum, with 
a purplish tender rind; it is eaten as dessert, the 
white pulp adhering to the kernel being of an agree- 
able taste; it is said to be also largely made into 
conserves in Cuba, where it thus forms an article 
of export. Will succeed in low-country and up to 
2,00) ft. in light sandy loam. Prop. by seed or 
cuttings. 

Price * Seedlings plants 30 cents each. 

Chrysophyllum Cainito.—Star-apple; Rata-lawulu, S. ; 
Seemaipala-pallam, 7. 

A fairly large West Indian tree with handsome 
foliage avd habit of growth; leaves dark green above, 
copper-coloured underneath. The dark brown fruit 
is round in shape, about 5 in. in «circumference, 
usually 2-seeded, very milky when unripe; ths white 
inner portion of the pulp is edible, it being com- 
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pared by some with blanc-mange. Up to_ about 
1,500 ft. Deep loamy soil. Prop. by seed. Sow in 
open and sheltered beds. 

Price: Plants 25 cents each. G 

Chrysophyllum monopyrenum.—Date-plum ; Koseta- 
lawulu, S.; Seemaipala-pallam, 7’. 

A graceful tree of more recent introduction from 
the West Indies than the preceding species, which 
it resembles in size and general appearance. As the 
vernacular names signify, the fruit is smaller in size 
and form to both a Date [ruit and a Jak seed; it 
has a thin shining purplish black outer skin, and 
contains but one seed; the milky reddish pulp is 
edible. Principal season, February to April. Ale- 
vation and soil same as for preceding species. Prop. 
by scel. Sowin pots, &c., under cover or in shel- 
tered b-ds. 

Price: Plants 25 cents each. 

Citrus Aurantium.—Sweet-orange; Peni-dhodan, S. ; 
Narran-kai, 7’. 

Except in the case of choice varieties, planta raised 
from seed of locally-grown fruit can only be recom- 
mended to be planted for local consumption. Im- 
ported fine kinds thrive best. at medium and fairly 
high elevations, provided rainfall be not too great. 
Prop is generally recommended by grafting and 
budding, the product of plants so raised being na- 
turally less liable to variation in size and quality 
than that ofseedlings. Experienced cultivators main- 
tain, however, that no serious risk of deterioration 
arises from planting seedlings from carefully selected 
seed, provided that inferior varieties are not per- 
mitted to grow near the seed bearers. Soil. fairly 
deep and well-drained marly loam ; decayed manure, 
mortar rubbish, &c. 

Price: Seedlings from selected locally-grown seed 
25 cents each. 

Citrus Decumana,—Shaddock ; Pumelo; Jambola, S. ; 
Jamblica, or Bambalinas, 7. 

A tree of the Orange family, about 30 ft. high, 
cultivated for its large round fruits, as well as for 
the beauty of its foliage and flowers. Several va- 
rieties are met with, those with green pulp begin 
usually very sour; while others with reddish pulp 
have a pleasant sub-acid taste, and are valued for 
making jams, &c. Seedlings make good grafting 
stocks for the better kinds of oranges. Low-country 
up to fairly high elevations. Thrives in any mid- 
dling good, deep, and well-drained soil. Prop. by 
seed or by layering. 

Price: Seedlings 20 cents each. 

Citrus Limetta.—Lime; Dehi, S.; Dhaisikei, 7’. 

Of this also there are several varieties, some being 
superior to others a3 regards size and quality of the 
fruit. The latter is used for many different calinary 
and other purposes, especially for flavouring and in 
the making of cooling drinks, lime-juice of commerce 
being prepared from it; the rind yields citric aicd. 
Low and medium altitudes. Rich and well-drained 
soil. Prop. by seed or by layering. 

Price: Seedlings 25 cents each. 

Citrus Limonum.—Lemon; Natran, S. ; 
attankai, 7. 

This small-sized tree is extensively cultivated in 
Southern Europe and elsewhere, being a native of 
Northern India, and said to be now naturalized in 
the West Indies. Lemon fruits are very largely used 
for flavouring in confectionery, &c. The rind yields 
ea valuable essential oil aud cityic acid; it is also 
made largely into candied lemon peel of commerce. 
Thrives best at medium at foirly high altitudes. 
Soil similar to th:t for oranges will answer. Plants 
are easily raised from seed (pips) 

Price: Seedlings plants 25 cents exch. 

Citrus medica. Uitron; Adam’s apple; Sidran, S. ; 
Nar-attam-palam, 7’. 

A spinous, much-branched, small tree indigenous, 
like the Lemon, to Northern India, and also culti- 
vated forits fruit. The thick rind forms the candied 
citron peel of commerce; it also affords citron oil 
and citric acid, used in medicine and perfumery. 
The white acid pulp of the fruit is made into con- 
serves. Large quantities of special kinds of citrons 


i 


Kidanar- 
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are said to be grown in parts of Southern Europe 
to be used solely at certain religious rites of the 
Jews. Medium and high altitudes. Fairly deep and 
well-drained soil. Prop. same as Lemon. 

Price: Seedlings 25 cents each. 

Citrus nobilis.—Mandavrin-orange; Jamma-naran, S. ; 
Konde-naran, 7’. 

A thornless bushy tree, 20 to 25 ft. high with small 
pointed dark-green leaves. The frnit is of moderate 
size, and is distinct by its loose brittle rind, readily 
separating from the pulp, and by a curious button- 
like projection at the extremity; the rind remains 
green when ripe, but the pulp is deep orange-red 
and of delicious flavour. Affects moist localities at 
medium elevations. Rich and well-drained soil. Prop. 
by seeds, layering, &c. 

Price: Seedling plants 25 cents each. 

Clausena Wampi—Wampee; Rata-karapincha, 5. 

An ornamental an odorons tree of the Orange family, 
30 to 35 ft. high, native of China. Its pale yellow 
berries are edible, being of an aromatic acid taste ; 
they are made into preserves, and used for flavour- 
ing meat curries, &c. The fragrant leaves also are 
@ favourite leaves also are a favourite curry condiment. 
Humid districts at medium elevations. Fairly deep 
and porous soil. Prop, by seeds, layering, and 
cuttings. Sow seed in pots under cover. 

Price: Seedling plants 25 cents each, 

Cupania edulis.—Akee. 

A moderate-sized tree of West Tropical Africa, 
where its fruit is eaten and relished. The edible 
portion is the firm fat-like snbstance (aril) in which 
the seeds are embedded. It is eaten either raw or 
cooked, and is considered delicious when fried with 
butter. The fruit is pear-shaped, about 3 in. long, 
bright red when ripe, produce in September and 
October. Seeds jet black, two to three in a fruit. 
From sea-level to about 1,000 ft. Deep sandy soil. 
Plants may be raised by layering, But are best 
from seed. 

Price: Seedling plants 25 cents each. 

Cynometra  caulifora—Nam-nam ; Leguminous 
family. f 

A late shrub of small and much-branched tree, 
native of India and Malaya. ‘The fruit is a one- 
seeded and much-wrinkled pod, produced in quantity 
on the lowermost portions of the branches or trunk 
the thick fleshy shell is considered palatable and re- 
freshing, and is used for pickling. The large flat seed 
yields an oil said to be used in medicine. Season, 
May and June. Low-country and up to about 1,500 ft. 
Fairly deep loamy soil. Prop. by seeds. 

Price: Plants 25 cents each. 

Dialium ovoideum.—Velvet tamarind; Gal-siyam- 
bala, S.; Kalupullium, 7’. 

A tall leguminous tree peculiar to Ceylon. From 
near the ends of the branches hang the clustered 
dark brown velvety fruit, each of the size and form of 
a filbert. The thin brittle shell encloses a seed 
surrounded by a spongy-powdery pulp, which has a 
pleasant acid taste, and is considered a delicacy and 
a tonic by the natives; it is also made into a fine 
chutney. The timber of the tree is dark red hand- 


some and strong. Thrives best in the low-countr 
with a rather dry climate. Light loamy and well- 
drained soil. Prop. by seeds. 

Price: Plants 25 cents each. 

Durio zibethinus—Durian. 

A very large and handsome pyramidal-shaped 


tree 
of the Malayan Archipelago, cultivated forthe sake 
of its world-famed fruit, which, produced on ine older 
branches, is oval-shaped, weighing 5 to 7 'b.. and 
armed with thickly set formidable spiky prickles. 
This fruit is most highly prized by the Malays, and 
notwithstanding its offensive odour, Huropeans, as 
well as Sinhalese and Tamils, frequently acquire a 
special taste and liking for it. The cresm-coloured 
pulp wrapped round the seed is the edible portion. 
The large seed may be roasted and eaten like cheat- 
nuts Pounded into flour, they are said to be made. 
into vegetable ivory, Season, July and Agust. A 
desirable tree to plant for scenic effect. Hot and 
humid districts up to about 1,500 ft. Deep loamy and 
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Well-drained soil. Prop. by seed. Seeds of short vitality, 
and germinate in seven to eight days. 

. Price: Plants 25 cents each. } 
Eleocarpus edulis—A small tree of the Veralu family, 
native of New Guinea. its bright red fruit is 3 to 5 
sharpangled, 1-seeded, is oval in shape, and nearly 2 
in. long. The outer fleshy red portion is of a sweetish 
bitter taste, and may be made into'a savoury jelly or 
used for pickling. A very ornamental tree both on 
account of its graceful foliage and handsome fruits. 
Thrives in shady places with loose rich soil, up to 
about 2,000 ft. Prop. by seed, layering, and cuttings. 

Price : Seedling plants 30 cents each. 

Eleocarpus serratus.—Wild olive; Veralu, 
Verali-pallam, 7’. 

A handsome and rather small tree indegenous to 
Ceylon and said to be cultivated in parts of India for 
the sake of its olive-like fruit. The latter is edible, the 

fleshy portion surrounding the stone (seed) being sub- 

acid and palatable. It is excellent for pickling 
unripe like olives. Season, April and May. Moist 
districts up to about 2,000 ft. Prop. by seed. Sow in 
beds, and keep damp and shaded. i 
Price: Plants 20 cents each. { ' 

Engenia Jambos—Rose apple; Veli-Jambu, S., Seeni- 
jambu, 7’. ; 

A mediur-size tree of India and Malaya, introduced 
early into Ceylon. Its symmetrical shape and fine 
foliage render ita handsome tree. Its fragrant rose- 
coloured fruit, about the size of a hen’s egg, may be 
used for dessert or made into preserves. Season, 
chiefly May and June, Low-country and up to about 
3,500 ft. Prop. by seeds and layering. 

Price: Seedlings 20 cents each, 

Eugenia javanica.—Wax jambu; Peni-jambu, S.; 

A Malayan tree, about 30 ft. high of an ornamental 
habit of growth. Its attractive, shining, white ‘to 
rose-pink fruits are borne in small hanging clusters, 

‘each frait being about the size of a big strawberry, 
with the base laterally compressed; the fragrant 
pulp is edible. Low and medium altitudes. Rich 
porous soil. Prop. by seeds. 

P)1é@2 :—Plants 20 cents each. 

Eugenia melaccensis.—Malay apple; Jambu, S. ; 
Peria-jambu, 7. id 

A handsome tree of moderate size, combining 
beauty of foliage, flower and fruit, indigenous to the 
Malay islands. ‘fhe pear-shaped white to bright-red 
fruits, produced abuudantly in May and June, have 
an attractive appearance; the snowy-white pulp is of 
the consistency of a real apple, which it also simulates 
in flavour, .though less juicy..Low and medium 
elevations. Fairly deep rich soil, Prop. by seeds.; Sow 

- in beds. 

Price: Plants 20 cents each; seeds 25 cents per 
packet. ! 

Eugenia Micheli.—Brazil cherry. Gorka-jambu, 8. 

A small shrubby tree of Brazil. Fruit round and 
ribbed, rather flattened at the ends, about lin. in 
diameter, polished and bright red, suggesting small 


S.: 


tomatos at a distance; pulp agreeably acid in taste, 


makes excellent jelly, tarts, and preserves. Medium 
altitudes to about 4,000ft. Rich sandy and well-drained 
soil. Prop. by seeds or suckers. 

Price: Seedings 25 cents each, z 

Flacourtia inermis.—Lovi-lovi. Louvi, S. 

Uguressa family. A handsome Malayan tree, 
growing to about 30 fi. high, The bright red, cherry- 
like fruit, produced almost all the year round, is sour 
in taste, but makes splendid jelly and tarts. Moist 
low-country and up to about 3,000 ft. Deep rich 
soil. Prop. by seeds, seed small. Sow in boxes, &c., 
under cover. 

Price: Plauts 25 cents each; seeds 25 cents per 
packet. 

Garcinia Mangostand.—Mangosteen ; iS 
Mangos-kai, 7’. ] 

A moderate-sized conical tree with large leathery 
leaves, indigenous to the Malay islands, Its globular 
purplish brown fruit, about the size of an apple, 
is as famed one of the most delicious fruit of the 
Tropics. The delicate white melting pulp is some- 


Mangog, 


times compared in flayour to a combination of , 
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strawberries and pineapple. The firm thick rind 
is said to be used for dyeing, and to yield a valuable 
tan. The tree bears when seven to nine years old 
the fruiting season being Jane to September. Will 
thrive from sea-level to about 1,500 ft, in humid 
districts and sheltered localities. Rich loamy and 
well-drained soil. Prop. by seed, grafting, or layering. 
Seeds of short vitality. Sow im candy soil and 
leaf-mould, in pots, &c., under cover. 

Rrice: Seedling plants 50 cts each. 

Garcima Xanthochymus.—Co hin goraka; Rata- 
goraka, S ; Seemai-goraka, 7’. 

A symmetrical cone-shaped, bushy tree, growing to 
25 or 30 ft. high, with ieathery linear-lanceo- 
late leaves, 12 to 16 in. long; native of India and 
Malaya. The handsome yellow fruit, produced 
throughout the year, but more abundantly in 
December and January, is of the form and size 
of an orange, with a pointed projection at the end, 
the tender thin skin being smooth and polished; the 
pulp also is yellow and of an agreeable acid, refresh- 
ing taste, being good for making tarts, jam, jelly, 
&c. Low and medium altitudes. Will only thrive 
in fairly rich deep soil. Prop. by seeds and layering. 
Sow seeds in open beds. 

Price : Seedling plants 25 cents erch. 

Ailiseus Subdariffa.—Rozelle; Ratablincha. S,; 
Pulincha-kira, 7’. 

Asmall annual shrub, cultivated in most warm 
countries—sometimes as an intercrop with other 
products—for the sake of its large red fleshy calyces 
(outer part of flower, which, remaining after the 
flowers fall away, become enlarged, enclosing the 
fruit-capsule; they are made into delicious puddings 
tarts, jam, and jelly, and a refreshing beverge is 
also prepared from them. The leaves are esteemed 
by the natives as a vegetable in curries, and the stems 
afford a quantity of strong fibre. The plants will 
begin to bear fruit in four tosix weeks after planting. 


. Medium and fairly high elevations. Light rich loose 


soil. Prop. by seed or cuttings. Sow seeds thinly in 
nursery beds. 

Price: Plants Re. 1 per dozen; seeds 25'cents per 
packet. ‘ 

Macadamia ternifolia.—Queensland nut. 

An Australian tree of comparatively small size. 
with dense dark green foliage. It bears in May and 
June edible nuts of the size of marbles which are of an 
agreeable flavour, being similar to hazel nuts. Will 
thrive best at medium altitudes. Well-drained light 
sandy soil. Prop. by seeds (nuts). 

Price: Plants 30 cents each. 

Mammea americana,—Mammee apple; St. Domingo 
apricot. 

A moderate-seized tree of the Mangosteen and 
Goraka family, native of Tropical America, where it 
is said to be much cultivated. The fruit is large and 
round, brown coloured; 1-seeded, 34 to 5 in. in dia- 
meter, with usually a pointed nipple developed irregu- 
larly on any part of the surface. It has two rinds: 
the outer leathery, the inner. tough, yellow, adhear- 
ing tothe pulp, which is firm and bright yellow; 
has a singular, though rather pleasant taste, and an 
aromatic smell. It may be made into jam and preserves, 
as well as used for dessert. An aromatic liqueur 
(Lau de Creole) and a scent are prepared from the 
flowers. Moist low-country up to abont 1,500 ft. 
Deep loamy soil. Prop. by seeds. 

Price: Re. 1 per plant. 

Mangifera ndica.—Mango; Amba, 8.; Manga, 7. 

Generally the Mango thrives from sea-level to about 
2,000 ft.,in deep and properly drained soil, manuring 
not being of so much importance as attention to 
pruning, trenching and forking of the ground. Propa- 
gation is best by inarching, # form of grafting, but 
plants are easily raised from seed, and they generally 
-come thus sufficiently true to kind, provided proper is 
exercised in their selection. A great many varieties 
of widely different merit are in cultivation, bat the 
following are worth growing :— 

“Bombay; Bombai, S.—mA medium-sized yellow fruit, 
round and flattened in form flesh; cranged-coloured. 

Price: Seedlings 25 cents each. ; 
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“ Parrot-mango;’’ Gira-amba, S.; Kilimooku-manga, 
T. Bruit distinctly beaked, about 33 in. long, flesh 
deep oronge, aromatic, and of luscious flavour. 

Price: Seedlings 25 cents each. ; 

“Jafina;” Jap-pane, S.; Yalpanam-manga, 7’. 
Fruit jarge, oval-shaped, green when ripe, with delici- 
ous soft flesh. 

Price: Seedlings 25 cents each. 

“Mi-amba” (honey), S.; Thaina-manga, 7. A small 
round fruit, juicy, and of a pleasant tart flavour. 

Price: Seedlings 20 cents each. : 

“Nagpur.”’—Seedlings from a good variety grown 
in Nagpur. 

Price: 25 cents each. 

Monstera deliciosa.—Arum family. 


A noble epiphytic climber with large scolloped and 
perforated leaves, native of Mexico. The fruit, a sort 
of stalk (spadix), is edible and sweet-scented, having 
a flavour like pineapples, but is rather juiceless. 
Moist low-country up to about 1,500 ft. Soila mixture 
of decayedcoconut fibre, old bark, pieces of broken 
bricks, rotted turf, and chopped moss. Prop. by 
cuttings or seeds. Plant cuttings where intended 
to grow; as against large trees, decayed trunks, &c. 

Price: Rs. 5 per cutting. 

Nephelium lappaceum.—Rambutam ; Rumtum, S. 


A Malayan fruit-tree of medium size and graceful 
spreading habit, its bright red fruits, suspended in 
clusters from the ends of the branches during June 
and July, rendering it especially attractive. The 
bur-like fruit, covered with long soft fleshy spines, is 
used for dessert, the acidulous white aril adhearing to 
the seed and separating readily from the shell, being 
agreeably tasty and refreshing. Low-country up to 
about 2,000 ft. Deep loamy soil. Prop. by seeds. 

Price: Plants Rs. 3 per dozen; seeds 75 cents per 
100. 

Passiflora laurifolia,.—W ater-lemon ; “Jamaica Honey- 
suckle,” } 

Passion-fruit family. A handsome West Indian 
climber with laurel-like foliage. Its egg-shaped fruit 
with soft, yellow rind, contains a quantity of an 
agreeably sweet watery pulp; it is considered the 
best Gessert fruit of this family. A desirable plant 
for growing on arbours, &c., and as ascreen to the 
sides of plant houses. It will thrive up to about 2,000 
ft. Light humous and well-drained soil. Prop. by 
cuttings or seeds. i 

Price: Plants 20 cents each; cuttings 25 cents per 
dozen. 

Passiflora quadrangularis.—Granadilla; Garandilia, 
or Rata-puhul, S.; Seemasorakai, 7’. 

-Passion-fruit family. This fast growing square- 
stemmed climber, introduced from Tropical America, 
is more robust in habit than the latter species. Its 
large oblong greenish-yellow fruit, resembling a 
vegetable-marrow, contains a mass of purple sweet 
acid pulp. In the unripe state it is boiled and used as 
a delicate vegetable. The root is usually swollea and 
fleshy, and is sometimes eaten like a yam. The 
flowers are generally fertilized by insects, in the 
absence of which artificial fertilization must be 
effected by hand. Low-country to abour 3,000 ft. 
loose rich soil. Plant against trees, fences, &e,. 
Prop. by cuttings or seeds. ; 

Price: Plants 20 cents each; cuttings 25 cents 
per dozen . ( sa 

Persea gratissima.—Avocado pear; Alligator; pear; 
Soldier’s butter; Ht-pera S.; Anakoya-pallam, 7’. 

A small-sized tree of the Cinnamon family, native 
of Tropical America. The fruit, which remains green 
‘when ripe, is of tho form ofa large pear. When fit 
for eating, the round stone (sed) in the centre 
becomes loose from the pulp, which is 4 to Zin. thick, 
cream-coloured, of the consistency of firm butter, and 
may be eaten either plain or flavoured with pepper 
and salt, vinegar, wine, &c., according to taste. Itis 
a grateful and wholesome fruit, being esteemed by 
gome as a substitute for butter with bread; itis also 
prepared and relished in other ways. A useful oil is 
obtained from the pulp by expression. From sea- 
level to about 2,000ft. Fairly deep and well-drained 
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' soil. Prop. by seeds, which should be sown as goon as 


taken from the fruit; they germinate in a few days, 

Price: Plants 25 cents each. 

Photinia japonica.—Loquat; Japansese medlar. 

Apple tamily. Chinaand Japan. A tree of middling 
size and symmetrical habit, with large handsome 
leaves, which are woolly-white underneath; cultivated 
as a fruit tree in most worm countries. The small 
oval yellow fruit is not unlike a crab-appie both in 
appearance and taste, being rather acid in flavour. 
Medium and fairly high elevations. Piants are raised 
readily from seeds, but superior varieties should be 
propagated by grafting. Light rich soil with good 
drainage. 

Price: Seedling plants 25 cents each. 

Psidium Cattleyanum.—China guava Purple guava; 
Calcutta guava. 

A small shrubby tree. native of Tropical America, 
said to be extensively cultivated in China and 
Japan especially. The spherical dark claret-coloured 
fruit is the best for dessert of the guava kind, its 
flavour being compared to that of strawberries. 
Thrives best at medium altitudes and up to about 
4,000 ft. Light rich soil. Prop. by seeds or layering. 

Price: Seedling plants 25 cents each. 

Psidum Guyava —Guava; Pera, S.; Koya-pallam, 
T. A low shrubby tree, often a shrub, long intro- 
duced from Tropical America, now naturalized in 
Ceylon, India and elsewhere in the east. Select 
varieties are cultivated in most warm countries for 
the sake of the fruit, which may be used either 
for dessert or made into pudding, jam, jelly, &c.; 
it is also largely made into preserves, in which form 
it is an article of export in some countries. 
Medium and moderately high altitudes. Loose 
loamy soil with good drainage. Prop. by seeds, 
suckers, cuttings, or grafting. 

Pwe: Seedling plants 20 cents each. 

Sandoricum indicum,—Santol. 

A handsome lofty tree of Malaya, producing in 
June and July large clusters of yellow globalar 
fruits, which resemble small oranges. Like the 
Rambutan, the soft white aril covering the seeds 
(5) is, of an agreeably acid and refreshing taste ; 
fermented and mixed with rice, an intoxicating 
drink is prepared from it. Will thrive in the moist 
low-country up to about 1,500 ft. Deep loamy soil. 
Prop. by seeds. Sow in well-prepared beds. 

Price: Plants 25 cents each. 

Sarcocephalus esculentus.—N egro-peach; Ratabakmi, 8. 

A robust climbing or spreading shrub, allied to 
the Cinchona, and native of West Tropical Africa, 
The brown warty ‘fruit, produced in almost all 
seasons of the year is about the size of an apple, the 
soft reddish edible pulp being rather juicy and ofa 
sweetish taste. Low-country up to about 2,000 ft. 
Will thrive in any fairly deep and drained soil, 
Prop. by seeds and cuttings. Sow seeds in pots 
&c., under cover. 

Price: Plants 25 cents each; cuttings 25 cents 
per dozen. 

Tamarindus indica.—Vamarind; Siyambala, S.; 
Pallium, 7’. 

This well-known large handsome leguminous tree 
is considered to be originally a native of Tropical 
Africa, though long naturalized in Ceylon, India, 
&c. It lives toa great age and affords a very valu- 
able. and, beautiful timber. The acid pulp of ita 
pods forms the Tamarinds of commerce, being 
preserved in syrup or with sugar. Vamarind wine 
and other cooling. drinks are also prepard from the 
fruit. Season, December and February, Low-country 
up to 1,500 ft. Deep alluvial soil. Pro. by seed. 

Price: Plants 20 cents each. 

Vangueria edulrs.—Voa-vanga. 

A small much-branched shruby and deciduous tree, 
native of Madagascar. Tho greenish-yellow, apples 
like fruit is succulent and edible. The large shining 


light green leaves are of various uses in medicine 


in its native country. Moist low-country up to about 
2,000 ft. Rich loamy soil, Prop. by seed and cutte 


ings. 
pee Plants 25 cents each, 
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ALOE FIBRE, 
A NEW INDUSTRY FOR CEYLON. 


INTERVIEW WITH MR. ARTHUR 
SILBURN. 


{With NoTEes BY AN EXPuRT. ] 


Mr. Silburn is in Ceylon in connection with a 
Syndicate recently formed for working aloe fibre, 
which, it has been discovered, possesses the 
same valuable properties that Manila hemp 
has long been credited with, with the additional 
advantage of being superior in several respects.@ 
If it can be properly worked, concerning which 
Mr. Silburn is confident, visions open up of a 
new and profitable industry in which all can 
join, but more especially those who are at present 


thinking of abandoning the cultivation of tea on 


portions of their land. 

Mr. Silburn is the inventor and sole patentee 
of the decorticating machine which purposes to 
do the trick, that is, extract the fibre from the 
aloe leaf and convert it into a valuable market 
commodity. Our readers must have had their 
attention attracted to an advertisement appearing 
lately above the name of Mr. W. Jenkins, in- 
viting supplies of the leaves of the large green 
prickly aloe. Mr. Jenkins is a member of the 
Syndicate we have referred to, and is associated 
with other well-known gentlemen, whose general 
‘‘cannyness”’ isamply sufficient to justify confidence 
in the potentialities of the new concern. 

Mr. Silburn arrived in Ceylon from South Africa 
in August last for the purpose of extending the 
patentee rights of his decorticating machine, 
which he has at last secured and which covers 
a period of protection of fourteen years. On leaving 

a Inferior toManila Hemp in strength—former would 
always command a higher price,—H, 
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Ceylon Mr. Silburn proceeded on a similar mission 
to India and has taken out patent rights in the 
adjoining continent. He has entrusted Messrs. 
Walker Sons & Co., with the manufacture of one of 
his machines, which he expects to have in readiness 
shortly. Mr. Stevenson has consented to have 
the machire set up at the Mattacooly Mills in 
order that experiments may be carried out, and 
if these prove satisfactory no time would be lost 
in establishing a manufactory to push on the 
work of the Syndicate on a niore extensive scale, 
The machine has for years been in usein Natal, 
has carried off gold and silver medals at inter- 
national exhibitions held in Mauritius, New 
Zealand, and Durban.a Mr. Silburn, in fact, was 
awarded medals at both the 1895 and 1897 Ex- 
hibitions held in Durban. This gentleman informed 
our reporter that the chief preliminary trouble 
he anticipated was in getting sufficient of the raw 
material. Thee were various species of the aloe 
plant, but what the Syndicate wanted and had 
advertised for was for the leaves of Agave 
Fourcroye (sic) or green aloe, b not the American 
Gigantica (sic)c or blue aloe which was so fre- 
quently met with in the grounds of Government 
House and elsewhere. 


“Have you seen any of the kind you went in 
the Island ?”—‘‘Oh! yes. We have received ad- 
vices of quantities that are being sent down by 
planters. The plant is, in fact, indigenous to the 
Island.d I haveseen it growing wild about Kardy 
round by the Buddhist Temple. It grows in any 
soil, principally rock. However poor land may 
be for other purposes, green prickly aloe will 
grow there. It spreads with rapidity of weeds, 
requires little or no attention, and no expenditure 
in the way of manuring. It is superior to ramie 
in one sense and is to be preferred on account 
of its high commercial value, and we expect it 
to take the place of Manila hemp and to be 
largely in requisition for the manufacture of ropes.¢ 
Indeed, I have already large orders from India, 
if they could only be executed.” 


‘“‘Where are you going to establish yourself 
in India?’—At Lucknow, where I have been 
able to secure a large grant of land, some 600 
acres in extent, which are being planted out now 
from saplings supplied both myself and from 
public gardens in India. It takes two years to 
come to maturity.” 

‘‘How do you purpose to plant it in Ceylon 
By seed?”’—‘‘ By saplings f procured from the 
wild plants growing about the country. It will 
be a very large industry, employing a large 
number of people both in its cultivation and 
manufacture.” 

“© What number would you say ?’—‘ Oh! that 
depends upon the size of the mills and the busi- 
ness that would be created. In its manufacture 
alone a large number of natives would he required. 
In addition it would put work on the railway, 
especially on that portion of the line where 
the plants are thickest.” — 


a Have seen one silver medal for this machine cnly, 
and only Mr. Silburn’s word for that—a Natal Medal, 
In Manritius only the old ‘‘gratte” machine is used 
eosting about R250 similar I think to the “Raspador’ 
of Yacatan.—H. 

b=Fourcroya Gigantea (not agave.)—E. 

c American agave Gigantica.—H, 

d 1 doubt entirely its being indigenous, any more 
than lantana.— EH, ; Bos 

e Will not bear the same strain as Manila Hemp 
put probably comes in a good second.—H. 

f Sucklings.—EH, 
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‘‘ Have you madeany application to the autho- 
rities for assistance ?’—‘‘ We intend to apply 
that for the purpose of our experiment the Rail- 
way authorities should grant a rebate of the 
dues. The experiment, as it is, will entail a 
great deal of expense. It is a new industry 
which should benefit the Colony a good deal. 
The machinery will be made in the Colony the 
plants are grown in the Colony ; native labour 
will be employed, both skilled and otherwise ; 
it will increase the revenue of the railway and 
the shipping agencies and the money realized by 
the sale ot the fibre will be spent in the Colony. 
Large orders are constantly being received for 
the supply of the raw material and these are 
likely to increase especially as I see from to- 
day’s papers that the American have captured 
Ilo Ilo, which was abandoned after the Filippinos 
had first fired the place.” 

“But the telegram said the Americans speedily 
extinguished the flames ?’—‘* Yes, but there is no 
reason to doubt that the Filippines destroyed 
the manufactories in the same way as they did 
the chief centre at Manila. From the latest ad- 
vices Manila hemp has gone up from £40 to £ 50 
a ton in consequence of the disturbed state of 
the country.” 

“IT suppose the machine has been tested at 
Natal?”—-“‘Oh! yes, and also in London and 
Glasgow, and from the latter place we have 
received orders to supply onan average 100 tons 
a month for weaving and rope purposes. The 
chief ditliculty is to get a sufficient supply of 
the green stuff.a 

““Is that likely to be a serious difficulty in 
Ceylon ?’—‘‘ No, I regard Ceylon as the natural 
habitat of the plant. It was a great difficulty 
in Natal. Wehad to plant out and experienced 
a lot of trouble through it. The cultivation of 
the aloe plant should specially commend itself 
to the tea planter. If he finds that his tea is 
likely to come to grief, that his land is bad 
and will not grow tea, or that he cannot afford 
to go in for manuring, constant pruning, and 
such like, he had better put in aloe, wait two 
years and then he would find he would get a 
valuable commodity which would last for seven 
ears before it would require being renewed. That 
Is what we do in Africa, where those engaged 
in the sugar industry chiefly suffer through the 
ravages of locusts, which sometimes threaten the 
grower with ruin altogether. In the Bahams 
there are 70,000 acres planted with sizal hemp 
which is not so good as the aloe fibre, and only 
obtains an inferior price in the market, rates 
being governed solely from the standpoint of the 
length of the strips. The machine which I have 
patented is the only fibre extractor in Africa.d 
f hope to get a sufficient supply of green stuff 
to commence experiments in a fortnight’s time 
I have had the machine protected in Ceylon 
India, and Burma, and machinery is being con- 
structed in Calcutta. It will deal with all leaves 


_ 6ontaining any fibre, independent of size, from 


a ten-foot aloe leaf toa foot pineapple leafc. It 
is a self-feeding machine capable ot being adapted 
to any size. Of course, I have not had time to 


a Machine has never been tested except in Natal 
‘Mr. Stevensons’s cwn machine, primitively made 
according to Silburn’s drawings. Some fibre was sent 
to London and Glasgow and reported upon.—li. 

b There are a number of powerful machines in use 


in Bahamas, Yucatan, &c. with a very large fibre- 
‘texracting capacity.—E._ 
c Would need special adjustment for a small leaf.—E. 
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go much about the country, but as I have sa 
I believed the particular plants we want thriv 
largely in Ceylon.” 

The conversation ended here Mr. Silburn’s 
attention being called off to attend to matters 
connected with the fortheoming work of the 
Syndicate.—Local ‘‘ Independent. ’ 


{The commercial name of the fibre is Mauritius 
Hemp of which 800 to 1,000 bales are exported 
from the Colony montily but it is claimed that 
the machine will produce the hemp longer, better, 
and unbroken and extract at least twice the weight 
of dry fibre from the same wieght of green aloe 
leaf.—Ep. T7.4.] 
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OUPRESSUS MACROCARPA 


In the villa gardens round about Torquay this 
Conifer is put to valuable use, and if proper atten- 
tion be afforded, it admirably answers its purpose. 
Many of the villas are built on andulating land, and 
the roofs of some are almost in a line with the 
ground floors of those juat above them on the hills. 
It follows that the garden ofone is often open to those 
ef its neighbour, and even to those placed on level 
ground, there is always a desire on the part of the 
occupants for a certain degree of privacy and 
seclusion, so essential to the enjoyment oi a garden. 
The garden-walls are about 3 or 4 feet high, with 
soilon the inside borders almost level with the top 
of the wall. On this a number of Oupressu3 
macrocarpa are planted, 2 or 3 feet apart, and 
being a quick grower, the lower portion soon 
thickens; and when the plants have grown some 
6 or 8 feet high the leaders are cut away which 
encourage the thickening of the top. Hre, however, 
this finishing part is permitted, it is necessary that 
a strong iron railing be run the whole length of 
the intended hedge, and stout iron standard and 
stays well secured to the wall as well as the border 
inside with a couple of rails, one about 2 feet from 
the ground, and the other 5 feet. These of course, 
are firmly fixed to the upright so that when finished 
the whole is strong and able to resist the winds 
which will, by-and-by, try the hedge. The plants 
are secured to this iron railing, which is soon hidden 
and as they reach the height previously mentioned 
topped and clipped, a most compact and beautiful 
hedge is formed which entirely shields everything 
in the garden from the gaze of passere by or from 
neighbourly observation. The hedge may be per- 
mitted to measure 3 feet through at the base, gradu- 
ally slopping in height till the top, perfectly level, is 
about a foot in thickness. Some run just 6 feet 
heigh, 2 feet at the base, slopping gradually to the 
top. The bright, pleasant green of the young shoots 
just at the present season makes such a hedge singu- 
larly attractive. Some of the owners, I notice, have 
made provision for the little gaps that occasionally 
occur in the lower part of the plants by planting a 
row of Huonymus between the Cupressus and the 
walls; these are kept dense and compact by constant 
clipping. The variegated forms as well as the com- 
mon Euonymus are used, the who'e making avey 
pretty and complete bank of vegetation, always green, 
and most attractive. The beauty of such a hedge is, 
of course, enhanced and preserved by regular clippings 
—twicea year they should be attended to by one who 
thoroughly understands his work. Ofcourse, any one 
can use 2 pair of clipping shears; but where straight 
and curved lines and level top are to be maintained 
it is very desirable that one whois somewhat of an 
adept at his work should be always permitted to do it. 
fn the hot summer seasons in the south of Devon, and 
on raised banks and borders. it is necessary that 
the hose-pipe be used, and abundant supplies of water 
constantly afforded, as only by such means can the 
health of the hedge-plants be maintained, |V. §, 
Exmouth .—Gardner’s Chronicle, 
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THE FERTILITY OF SOILS. 


The factors upon which the fertility of the soil 
depend are many. ‘he amount of plant-food and its 
degree of solubility’ the mechanical texture or tilth, 
and the climate, which includes temperatuie, amount 
of rainfall, &c., ave the chief of these. 

Soils to be fertile mast coutain the elements of 
plant-food in such forms that they can be readily used 
for the nutrition of vegetation. At the same time, its 
condition must not be too loose, elise a firm hold will 
not be afforded to the roots of plauts, and there will 
be too much drainage and evaporation ; nor must it be 
too heavy and plastic, for then air and water could not 
freely permeate it, nor the roots extend themselves 
beyond a very limited area. Generally speaking, 
light, loose soils are not as rich in plant-food as those 
in which clay predvminates; yet, on account of their 
excellent condition of tilth, and the ease with which 
they are worked, they zre spec ally adapted for most 
horticultural purposes, and having a sufficiency of 
manure, they often yield in favourable seasons heavier 
crops than the, stronger soils would do. Stiff heavy 
clays, though rich in inorganic food, potash, and phos- 
phoric acid, are often poor in nitrogen, while their 
mechanical condition is such as to prevent through 
aération and the penetration of the roots. It is these 

soils especially that are benefited by drainage. By 
a system of drainage the water which saturates the 
surface-soil is carried off, air allowed to permeate, the 
whole is rendered more friable and easily worked, and 
much plant-food is converted into assimilable forms. 

Where sand largely preponderates, the soilis not 
retentive of moisture and fertilising material, espe- 
cially if the subsoil be light, and though easily worked 
it is not so desirable in very dry seasons as on a 

heavier soil. A proper proportion of sand and clay 

therefore, for many reasons, makes the best soil. 
With the clay and sand, varying amounts of peaty 
matter, or humus derived from the decomposition 
of vegetable matter, may be mixed. In horticulture 
leaf-mould is largely used. Oalcareous matter, chalk, 
lime, and bone-meal, are usually associated, and a 
light proportion of these exerts a beneficial influence 
upon the tilth of the soil, as well as upon the solubi- 
lity of the plant-food. By the slow decomposition 
of the clay, the vegetable matter, and the lime. 
valuable plant-nutrients, are liberated in a soluble 
form, and therefore the function of these soil consti- 
tuents is, not only mechanical but chemical. 

The most important ignorganic constituents of a 
soil are potash and phosphoric acid. These, together 
with nitrogen, are known as the essential elements of 
plant-food. ; : he ! 
“ To understand the question of soil-fertility, the 
‘gardener should become familiar with these matters, 
should know what these elements will do for crops 
and plants, and when and how to apply them. 

Nitrogen.—This element, like potash, lime, and 
phosphoric acid, is an essential constituent of all 
plants. Inits free state it is a permanent gas, and 
i3 one of the most widely distributed elements, com- 
prising about four-fiths of the earth’s atmosphere. 
This vast supply of nitrogen is, however, of no direct 
value to plants, since they are unable to use it, except 
when combined with the elements oxygen or hydrogen, 
forming nitric acid and ammonia, that may be taken 
up through the roots of plants. Ieguminous plants, 
‘like Peas, Beans Lupins, &c., and possibly Orchids, 
are indirectly able to build up their nitrogenous ingre- 
dients from the free nitrogen of the air, through the 
activities of misroscopic plants (known as bacteria) 
intimately associated with them; other plants may, 
possibly, under favourable conditions to some extent 
have the same faculty. ING any 

Nitrogen is present in the soilin simple combinations 
as nitrates or ammonia salts, or as more complex 
organic compounds, forming the dark coloured humus 
especially abundant in peat, leaf-mould, and forest 
soils. The total quantity of nitrogen in ordinary 
soils varies between 0:1 and 0:2 per cent. ; occasionally 
the nitrogen content will approach one'per cent., asin 
the case of rich pasture soils. Peat soils will often 
contain over two per cent, of nitrogen; this is how- 
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ever; largely ina combination that will not directly 
sustain plant life, but has to undergo a weathering 
process before the plant can make use of it 

Nitrogenous manures help to strengthen plants in 
theix earlier growth, favour leaf development, and 
give a deep green healthy colour to the foliage; applied 
in excessive quantities they induce rauk growth at the 
expeuse of the development of the fruit. 

Phosphoric acid is present in soils in combination 
with a number of other chemical substances, which 
exert a very beneficial influence on the growth of 
plants. Phosphoric acid is found in soils partly ina 
form that plants can readily dissolve aud make use of 
in the building of their structure, partly in an insolu- 
ble form which under the infinence of water carbonic 
acid and air, or the mineral components of the soil 
are gradually changed into available plant food. There 
is only a small quantity of phosphoric acid in ordinary 
soils, viz., less than 0-2 per cent., and often only 0-05 
per cent.; but as the content is not decreased in any 
way except by the growing of crops, the seil will oniy 
become deficient in this constituent in case of con- 
tinuous cropping without manuring, 

Phosphoric acid is of special importance in the 
early life of plants; it stimulates the assimilation cf 
mineral substances in the plant, amd fayours the 
development of its root system, There is an intimate 
relation between the nitrogenous principles and the 
phosphoric acidin plants, and we find that, generally 
speaking, a high nitrogen content is accompanied 
by a high percentage of phosphoric acid. The 
phosphoric acid of plants is usually concentrated in 
their maturing organs, the flower and seed. 

Potash is found in Nature in conbination with 
acids like sulphuric, carbonic, and silicic acid. 
Potash is generally distributed in small quantities 
in most soils, except light sandy soils, which are 
apt to be deficient in tbis fertilising element it is 
found in ordinary soils in somewhat larger quantities 
than phosphoric acid, namely, from one to three- 
tenths of one per cent., and occasionally as much 
as one per cent. in case of soils orginating from 
granite, basaltic, and other rocks rich in potash. 
Like phosphoric acid, potash may be present in the 
soil in a non-ayailable form, especially as double 
silicates, that are but slowly decomposed through 
ae action of water, air, and other constituents of the 
soil. 

Potash is found in the largest quantities in foliage 
plants, ia leguminous plants, in Vines, and in Potatos. 
It is of the greatest value to plants, in facilitating 
the flow of sap, and the diffusion of starch from cell 
to cell. It gives increased strength to the cell structure 
of plants and has in general g benificial influence on 
the flavour and texture of fruits and Potatos. 

Lime is present in most fertile soils in sufficient 
quantities to allow of the production of large crops, 
but occasionally there will be too little of it to reach 
this end, in which case the addition of some lime 
compound to the soil, will produce very beneficial 
results. Itis considered that a lime content of one- 
half of one percent. an ample supply in light soils, 
while heavy soils may need 2 per cent. or more. 

The good effects from the addition of lime to 
soils do not come only from the increase of an ingre- 
dient essential to plant growth, but the mechanical 
condition of the soil, its texture, water and heat- 
retaining capacity, are improved. This same is true 
in perhaps all cases when fertilisers are applied to 
soils, a fact which is generally overlooked by horti- 
culturists.—Gardener’s Chronicle. 


co a 
THE RAMIE SYNDICATE. 


The Ramie Syndicate, Hythe End Mill, Staines, 
sends us the following:—You will perhaps not be 
indisposed to give your readers the news of our 
experments having proved most successful. When 
wé started we were confronted with the following 
difficulties: 1st, supply; 2nd, . decortication; 3rd, 
preparation; 4th, spinning, and lastly demand_or 
market, I will deal with these seriatim later, Un: 


a 


-us to compete with cotton. 
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gumming which had hitherto proved such a fruitful 
source of difficulty had long been overcome by us; 
the gum question presented no terrors nor difficulties 
to us; by our method ungumming is simple and the 
durability of the fibre is unsurpassed as is proved 
by the yarns which have been in use now three 
ears, they are as strong now as when first prepared. 

refer to those made at Staines. I have products 
prepared by our process which have been in use 
fen years and are as good nowasever. I will deal 
with the obstacles as they appeared at the initiation 
of our works at Staines: 


Ist. Supply.—There is a vast supply in China, 
where the natives have cultivated it and all the 
bess textiles are made fromit. The wealthy Chinese 
hold it in high esteem and it fetches high prices. 
Very small quantities compared with the vast crops 
grown, unfortunately, have yet found their way out 
of China. We have based our calculations on the 
price of raw material at £30 per ton, and at this 
price I can show a paying industry competing with 
flax, but I am promised contracts as low as £20 
per ton; this will open up a vast field and enable 
India produces vast 
quantities in a wild state, these will have to be 
brought under cultivation. Dr. Morris, of Kew, re- 
commends Ramie to the planters who cannot make 
sugar pay. It wonld be a boon to our West India 
Colonies. The Australian Colonies are growing Ramie, 
Queensland and N.S. Wales have sent us splendid 
quality. The U.S. Government are recommending 
it to their farmers and the Govornment has voted 
a large sum $145,000 to the establishment of ex- 
perimental plantations. Mexico, it appears from a 
consular report, shows 145 per cent profit in ramie 
growing. From South America I have splendid 
samples, and as many as four crops in the year are cut ; 
and I am promised regular supplies at a price which 
will put Ramie on the market a competitor to 
cotton. There isa vast fieldin Egypt and the Soudan. 
Thus Government of Natal is recommending Ramie 
growing. Plantations are already started in Borneo, 
Ceylon, Straits Settlements, Formosa, Java and 
Malay Peninsular. Corea produces splendid Ramie 
and the Japanese are turning their attention to 
Ramie growing. In short I hear from all quarters 
of the globe, of the great advance in Ramie growing, 


_ and I have not the slightest doubt it will prove a 


-chinery has stood in the way, 


strong rival to cotton. To our colonies I would 
suggest Ramie growing, and by the use of our de- 
coricators, ribbons could be prepared while a green 
state for the ungumming process, and filasse should 
be prepared on the plantations; it is a simple op- 
eration snd the plant would not be expensive. The 
filasse so produced would be far superior to that 
produced from the dried ribbons, and in addition 
there would be a great saving in freight the waste 
products viz., the leaves and lateral shoots would 
produce an invaluable pulp for high class paper 
making and command a high price. 


2nd. Decortication.—In China this is accomplished 
by hand labour. The operator strips the ribbons 
from the steam and scrapes the fibre, removing the 
pelicule or brown bark and much of the pectose 
gummy matter while in a green state. The natives 
of India merely strip the plant and make no at- 
tempt to clean them. These rhea ribbons command 
a much jower price than the Ohinese cleaned strips. 
Our decorticator cleans the ribbons similarly but 
in a more perfect condition to that produced by 
Chinese hand labour, removing considerably more of 
the pectose in its fluid state. 

3rd. Preparation.—The next difficulty is dressing 
the fibre ready for the spinner; hitherto the ex- 
pensive process of preparing on silk dressing ma- 
and when we can 
turn out an articie absolutely without waste beyond 
the shorts or noils whicl: exist in the fibre at a 
cost of one-half penny, which hitherto has cost 9d. 
we can claim success and considerable advance. 

4th. Spinning:—This is now a simple process, our 
wet spinning frames produce an even yarn, grasing 


.is fitted throughout with nothing but 
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is no longer necessary and the strength and lustre 
of the fibre is materially advanced by its ab- 
‘olishment. 

Lastly Market.—On account of its great strength 
and lustre it is specially in demand for lace, duck, 
khaki, sail cloth, fishing lines, braiding, tapestry, 
and all purposes where special strength or lusire is 


of advantage. It mixes with and fortifies weak 
wools. And as the price of raw matevial is ened, 
so in proportion will the demand incre Our 


latest is milo-thread. For yacht sails it hus achieved 
agreat success; ‘the Defenders” sails were Ramie. 
The Bona, one of the most successful Hinglish yachts, 
carried Ramie sails made by our process. As the 
fibre does not rot in water it is particularly ap- 
plicable to fishing nets, rails and rigging, and its 
great strength commends it further for these pur- 
poses.—‘* Planter.” 


NEW PROCESS OF TEA MANUFACTURE 
IN COLOMBO. 


A SERIES OF INVENTIONS. 
THE NEW VENTILATING FAN 


At Messrs. Davidson & Co.’s Sirocco works in 
Forbes Road, Maradana, Mr. F.G. MaGuire has 
just finished erecting a complete plan for the manu- 
facture of tea by ‘‘hot process,’”’ and has put 
throngh the fiist break from start to finish. He 
Manufactures on Tuesdays and Fridays; but on 
other days visitors will be wellcomed. The factory 
Davidson’s 
patent mahinery, and includes several novel features. 
First of all there is the new withering ivachine, 
which is the only one at present erected in the 
island, though previously a model one, with which 
experiments have been conducted, was set up on 
Polatagama estate in the Kelni Valley, and which 
existed all last year. The machine is capable of 
keeping two rollers going, and is driven by a new 
and ingenous engine which has proved quite a success 
at home. Itisa highspeed engine without any pack- 
ing, except on the piston ring. he governor and the 
valve also are both sitiuated inside the steam chest 
and this forms a special feature of the invention, for, 
as shown by Mr. MaGuire, the governor regulates the 
working of the machine to a nicety unapproeched 
by anoutside governor. The main bearing and crank 
shaft, too, are submerged in oil,and an indicator is 
fixed to the outside of the oil bath, to constantly 
show the depth of oil. 

Even when wet leaf is put into the witherer, in 
an hour’s time it is ready for the roller, and in three 
hours the whole process from green leaf to black 
tea—but not the grading, &c.—is completed. With 
the roller, experiments are now being carried on to effect 
an increased degree of pressure by means of inter- 
changeable cones in the centre rojling table. From 
the roller the tea passes into au evaporator, the 
object of which is to decrease the percentage of 
water to obtain a good twist on the leaf in the 
second rolling. This machine is fitted with one of 
the new patent fans, encased and driven by its own 
little engine. The down dratt sirocco for firing. is, 
of course, familiar to our readers; but at Maradana 
this also is fitted with a new fan, in place of a 
chimney, for the blast. Besides requiring a far less 
quantity of fuel the driver now consumes its own 
smoke, so that nothing but clear gas issues from 
the shaft. Then at the other end of the room, is 
one of Davidson’s large sorting machines and a 
Davidson-MaGuire Packing Machine, on which thg 
morning twenty Acme chests were being placed in 
position to receive the first batch of tea, to be sent 
to Belfast to be sampled and sold. iu course of 
time some of the breaks; mad, will be put on 
the local market; and experiments will be carried 
on for another month. The leaf from which the 
first break of tea has been made was bought from 
a native estate in Kaduganawa at 6 cents a lb., 
and Mr. MaGuire claims that from this inferior 
material he has made good tea. The tea continueg 
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hot from start to finish, and by this means it is 
asserted that, after a few additional experiments, 
it will be possible to make tea of a penny per lb. 
higher value than by theold process, which besides 
the saving of time and fuel, would naturally, amply 
repay and additional oui lay in machinery. There 
is the further valuable consideration that instead of 
aa expensive three-storey factory a simple shed of 
one floor will suffice to accommodate the machinery 
for the manufacture of any quantity of tea Hstates 
it is expected, will send down leaf to be experimented 
with as a practical way of testing what is claimed 
for the new method in improying prices. At the 
end of the office a laboratory haz been fitted up in 
which chemical tests are carried on, and where 
with a powerful little miscroscope the leaf is exa- 
mined in the various stages of manufacture. 


THE ‘‘ REVOLUTION” IN FANS. 


Perhaps the most ingenions of all the new things 
to be seen at Messrs Davidson’s Works, however is 
the fan. This was described in a letter in our paper 
of the 28th March, aud the first shipment of 18 
ventilating fans arrived by the last Bibby steamer. 
These had been preceded by two fans for smoke 
chimneys, one of which has been sent to Balangoda 
for Messrs, Finlay, Muir & Co., and the other is going 
to one of the Haputale estates of Lipton, Limited. 
The eighteen ventilating fans were all of 30 and 35 
inches diameter; and last night the remaining eight 
were booked—two by one firm, and six by another 
the orders being for two fans in each factory, 
Another shipment is expected by the next Bibby 
steamer, when various sizes, from 15 inches to 35 
inches, of the ventilating fans will come to hand. 
The new fans have not been advertised at home as 
yet, because, although the number turned out at 
Belfast is dnily increasing, the existing demand can 
hardly be coped with. Before long, we are informed, 
25 a day will be produced, and then the invention 
will be extensively advertised, and the production 
will be increased as quickly as possible to 100 per 
day. A contract has been obtained for the ventilation 
and cooling and heating, of the Law Courts in 
London, which have uwlways been in an unsatisfactory 
atmospheric condition; and the fans are to be used 
ing connection with the scheme, which involves a 
seperate plant for each court with refrigerating and 
heating apparatus for winter and summer respectively. 
The air will also be filtered, so that fog and other 
impurities may not enter. In addition to this the 
ventilation of the House of Commons is to be similarly 
improved; and exhaustive experiments were to 
be made a week or two ago by the Admiralty to see 
whether the new instruments did what was claimed 
for them, in which case Sir William White, the Chief 
Director of Naval construction, had declared they 
would be adopted at once through out the new 
vessels of the Navy. Information of the result of 


these tests has not yet come to hand. The flax and - 


linen industry of Russia, which had been considerably 
pushed in recent years, and which requires fans for 
the benefit of the work people, has also produced a 
wondertul demand for the new patent, which we are told 
has been ordered in such numbers that the Russian 
market alone constitute a veryimportant element. It 
is in Ceylon, however that the fans have been first 
advertised and first erected in different factories. 
To describe the fan, one of which, 30 inches in 
diameter, is already in position and working at the 
Maradana establishment, we may say that it involves 
an entirely new ideain practical engineerirg. The 
fan hitherto familiar to the public possessed blades 
extending from the circumference to the centre and 
it. follows, as a fact, that the maximum amount of 
work done by. each blade is at the circumference, 
the force being lessened gradually until the centre 
ie reached, where there is very little speed at all. 
Thus with any opposing pressure the efficiency of 
the old fan is greatly reduced, and air may even 
pass the opposite way through the centre, while the 
plades are doing their work at the onter edge. 
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Davidson’s patent may be described as shaped like 
a revolving squirrel cage, the blades being all of 
equal leagth round the circumference, and thus per- 
forming equal work throughout. By the same arrange- 
ment the space for the passage of air is as large as the 

fan itself, and the recult is evident even to the lay 
mind, and is a marvellous advance on the old idea. 
an interesting feature is that the principle involved 
in the construction of the blades is in agreement 
with the contentions of professors, but contracts with 
the experience of engineers in all other fans; and. 
the new vindication of the scientific theory is to be 
shortly discussed at the Institute of Mechanical 
Engineers. The advantage of the machine is that, 
while the air emerges with greatly increased force 
it enters in a regular and even manner, producing 
no disturvance in the vicinity. The air in fact is 
drawn from all directions as powerfully as from 
immediately in front, and thus a much greater area 
of space is under its action. The regulari:y of the 

entrance of the air was also shown when a funnel 
was fixed to the bracket which holds the fan. The 
atmosphere rushed into this in a full and regular 
steam, indicating the fan’s great capacity for dis- 
posing of an unusual volume of air in a given time 

The speed was tested at various distances and 
from various directions by an anemometer, and 
established the inventor’s contention. The fan was 
then runnivg, driven by a belt. at 380 revolutions 
a minute, and 10,584 cubic feet of air per minute 
were being drawn through. This enteredat the rate 
of 2,000 feet, but was ejected on the other side 
at the rate of 5,530 feet, when reversed the fan 
does nothing. It may also be mentioned that 
the bracket holding the fan has the shaft sus- 
pended like the axle of a bicycle, and the two bearings 
are ia one piece, so that even if carelessly erected 
by an inexperienced perscn, they cannot be put up 
out of line. On the outside a solid disc prevents 
high wind, or even a cyclone; disturbing its efficiency ; 
and the air is discharged with equal force on all 
sides. The force of this air cau be ntilised for an 
upper loft by the fan being enclosed and the air 
conducted io the storey above The power used we® 
oily about zh. p. 

Close by the fan already in position preparations 
were going forward for the erection of a still larger 
fan, tobe completed by this afternoon. Although no 
harm would result, it would be waste of energy to 
over-drive asmall fan, and according to the amount 
of work to be accomplished, machines of certain 
diameters are recommended. Mr. MaGuire further 
explained that the fans can be driven by electric motor 
and by water power, with new Pelton wheels recently 
patented by the inventor of the fan. A volume of 
photographs further shows the variety of uses to 
whith the invention can be put; and other pictures 
represent some highly interesting tests, one of which 
in competition with one of the older style of fans of 
three times its area wa# fully decribed in our issue 
of the 28th March,—Local ‘‘ Times.” 
see eee ee 

CorrEE.—The Moniteur des Interéts Matériels 
says the coffee crop of 1895 with 6,500,000 bags 
realised £25,000,000. The result induced increased 
production, but in 1897 the exportation of 
9,500,000 bags only brought in £10,000,000, and 
the 10,000,000 bags in 1898 only realised 
£15,000,000. 

THE MUNICIPALITY of Bariry, S Paulo, has 
about five millions of coffee trees planted of various 
ages. Its first crop will be gathered this year, 
which is estimated at 150,000 arrobas of coffee. 
A coffee plantation at Mococa, Sao Paulo, was 
recenfly sold at judicial auction for the sum of 
90,0003 its valuation being 202,000$. Tiie planta- 
tion contained 112,000 coffee trees, 5,000 arroebas 
of picked coffee, coffee-cleaning machinery, build- 
ings, saw-mill, ete.,ete. It looks like a decided 


sacrifice.—Aio News. 
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RUBBER CULTIVATION IN CEYLON; 


THE LATHST INFORMATION AS TO 
CASTILLOA, PARA AND CEARA 
KINDS; 


ABOUT 1,500 ACRES NOW COVERED 
WITH RUBBER TREES IN CHYLON; 
THE APPROACHING REVOLUTION :— 


NOT ONLY IN THE SYSTEM OF 
-SEPARATING CAOUTCHOUC FROM 
MILK; BUT ALSO IN EXTRACT- 
ING RUBBER FROM THE STEMS 
OF YOUNG TREES. 


We direct attention to a very im- 
portant letter on local Rubber cultiva- 
tion, above the well-known signature of 
“H.S.G.” on page 94. The writer will 
be admitted to have? had exceptional 
means of forming reliable opinions on the 
points he discusses, and where these differ 
from any in the official ‘‘ Rubber” Cir- 
culars, we believe it will be safer to follow 
the lead of the practical planter. ‘‘H.S.G.”, 
then, for good reasons given, rehabilitates 
Para rubber to a very great extent; and, 
indeed, we have never seen good reason for 
the rush from one extreme to the other in 
reference to the cultivation of this variety, 
nor could Mr. Willis mean that his latest 
views in favour of Castilloa should be con- 
strued to the deprecation of the continued cul- 
tivation of Para, where such had been estab- 
lished. We may even go farther and say 
that there is scope and fair encouragement 
for the continued planting of Para outside of 
thelimitedregion between Kalutara and Ratna- 
pura, which is considered most favourable 
for its growth; and in which, perhaps, the 
Castilloa tree would not prosper so well 
Nevertheless, the latter, as ‘‘H.S.G.” and Mr. 
Willis both show, has an extensive field for 
its production; and there is no reason why, 
as soon as seed is available, it (the Mexican 
tree) should not grow very freely both up and 
down country. 

It will be observed that “E.S.G.,” although 
in possession of the results of tapping 
experiments, does not. give us estimates 
or figures, in the meantime, though he 
promises to do so at no distant date. On 
the other band, there has been some in- 
structive and even amusing correspondence 
in a local contemporary’s columns on the 


~ subject. ‘“‘J.M.”, who was one of the first 


to plant ‘‘Castilloa”, has shewn how, even 
in the face of a splendid valuation for the 
resulting rubber—which passed through our 
hands—be was officially discouraged from 
continuing the cultivation! ‘The whirligic 
of time” has indeed brought about “its re- 
venge.” Major Gordon Reeves, who now 
owns the Wiharegama estate and the trees 
planted by ‘“J.M.”, reports of the several 
old trees of Castilloa and his harvesting, as 
follows :— 

- There is no difficulty whatever in raising plants, 
and in a wet district I should imagine that any 
sized plants from seedlings of 3 inches to stumps 
of 2 feet will grow readily. In _ our climate, 
which is rather a dry one, I think there is no 
doubt that good sized stumps do best. The old 
trees on Wiharegama must have a girthof quite 
20 pore at 3 feet, and are probably 30 feet 


wee, 
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high and of spreading habit and rather re - 
ling a teak tree: theseare planted sans a 
cacao, and do not seem to have any injurious 
effect on the latter, and we are now extending 
plantations of cacao, with Castilloa 20 teet apart 
and Krythrina as atemporary shade. I had two 
of the old Castillow experimentally tapped, takin 
only about 14 1b. of rubber, though a great dea 
more could, of course, have been taken: the milk 
was simply run into butter tins without any 
cleansing, and dried chiefly in the sun, which 
is we now know an injurious process. The sam- 
ples were forwarded to Messrs, W. Wright and 
Co., the principal India-rubber brokers in Liver- 
Bool, ane ate reported on as follows :— 

No. l.—Good, clean, strong, dry ru ", Value 

about 3s 64d per lb. si Pe renee Vane 
No. 2.—Good, clean, fairly strong rubber, but 
very wet, value about 2s Ild per lb. 

A very satisfactory report, considering how little 
we then knew about curing. Fine Para rubber 
is only worth 4s 2d. 
Next ‘“‘J.M.” recalls estimates for a Castilloa 
plantation in Nicaragua, which were given 
in the Observer and which can readily be found 
in full detail in the Tropical Agriculturist or 
still more conveniently in our Manual (** All 
about Rubber,” a second edition of which is 
now passing through the press); but a few 
figures may be quoted if only to make the 
mouths water of some of our planting readers, 
in anticipation of a good time coming! Here 
is ‘“‘J.M.” quoting Mr. Cator :— 
Cost of 500 acres of land at 5s per acre £ 125 


» Survey and titles 55 nee 100 
» Clearing land Te weer L000, 
» collecting seed, and planting... 500 


» Syears’ weedings at £200 


yp LOOISHOCCs Mt voninnn y, TaVeaMea RAL) ren 


£ 4 
v2 B00 3,625 


Interest on £3,625 for 8 years at 5 per 
cent. abe ws sso! 1,450 
ett ee expenses, 8 years, at ; 
inet? a »» 1,600 
Cost of gathering the 8th year’scrop 1,500 4,550 
3 £8,175 
He estimates a profit at the Sth year as eaten 
per acre: Dr, Cry: 
Cost of cultivation £s d Government pre-£sd 


peracre — 7 49 mium 2 83 
Cost of tapping 3 00 Crop, 965 lbs., 
Balance of profit at 2s 96 10 0 
per acre 88 13 6 
£98 18 3 £98 18 3 


Thus, 500 acres at £88 133 6d = £44,3; F 
peony on a capibal of abou £8,000 ; and, e — 
1at was not sufficiently ss i ak 
Vea be ieee y sanguine, take the 9tl 
Expenditure for weed- £ Value of cropin  £ 


ieee 200 9th 
” harvesting 1,500 year 50,000 
”» planting 500 
Interest 180 
Profit 47,620 
£50,000 £50,000 


Here, indeed, seems room for rpriz 
taken | midway between. the Hitnener ee 
Sanguine “man on the spot” and the pessimistic 
reports from the Peradeniya Gardens Director 
How this reminds us of the golden days of 

Cinchona”!—when William Smith of Craigie 
Lea proved to a demonstration how foolish 
his partners, Colonel Byrde and- My. John 
Davidson, were when they refused their 
consent to 150,000 cinchonas offered by Dri 


‘Lhwaites free from Hakgala (“a medicing 
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tree” as Col. Byrde rather. contemptuously 
called it) being put out on Craigie Lea then 
being opened for coffee as the pioneer estate 
of Dimbula Felix in the early ‘‘sixties.” Poor 
Smith—15 years afterwards when cinchona 
was booming and Nanuoya netted more than 
10s a tree for some hundreds of mature 
trees cut down—used to say that his partners 
had thrown away £37,500, realizable by taking 
half of the 150,000 plants as coming to matu- 
rity at 10s a tree! No single proprietor in 
Ceylon, we fear, ever realized as much asa 
few thousands of pounds sterling from cin- 
chona, although we got up toa shipment of 15 
million Ib. of bark in one year. 


To return to Rubber: we may mention 
that we attempted some months ago to 
get an approximate idea of the _ ex- 


tent to which the various kinds of rubber 
were cultivated on estates. First, we wished 
to see how far ‘‘Ceara” rubber, which was 
the earliest to be boomed, had been continued 
in cultivation; but our responses were but 
few; for, in most cases, the Ceara had been 
rooted out as inimical to cacao, or to give 
place to tea. We may quote a few illus- 
' trations: here, for instance, is a report from 
Crystal Hill estate, Matale :— 


What kinds of Rubber are now growing? Three 
Ceara trees only remain out of several hundreds 
planted in 1878. A few hundreds of Castilloa 
were planted in-October 1897 along with coconuts 
and are doing well. 

Approximate age of oldest, Ceara 20 years. 

Size of largest trees—circumference, height 
(actual or approximate), Ceara circumference 2 
feet 4 inches, height about 30 feet. 

Result of tapping, Nil. i 

Injuries or otherwise to plants underneath or 
near to the Cacao? Underneath the Ceara gave 
little or no crop. Wild pigs that had been attracted 
by the yam-like roots of the Ceara began to eat 
the Cacao pods, and the Cearas had therefore to 
be destroyed. ch 
Going to the other end of the country in 
Madulsima, from an estate where there were 
30 acres of rubber growing in 1886, the fol- 
lowing was our latest report :— 

What kinds of Rubber are now growing ?— 
Ceara. Approximate age of oldest? About 18 
years. Size of largest trees—circumference, height 
(actual or approximate.?) About 50 feet high, 44 
feet: below lowest branch, 5 feet at the ground, 
branched out about 15 feet from ground. 

There is only about one acre of rubber trees 
on estate now. Spread about. The rest have 
been cut out. I can’t say what damage they 
would doto any other plants as they are near none. 
Next from a Hantane estate that had ten 
acres of Ceara in 1886, we are told: it was all 
rooted out and there are no rubber trees 
growing now. Again, the well-known Kande- 
newera estate, Matale, had 6,000 Ceara trees 
a dozen years ago; but Mr. Gordon replied 
in answer to our circular some months ago :— 

The Ceara rubber trees on this estate have all 
been cut out, some of the largest were tapped 
four years ago experimentally, but the yield of 
rubber was very poor and watery. Certainly no 
success commercially. As shade trees to either 
Cacao or Cardamoms they are harmful, and being 
greedy feeders are undesirable cultivations with 
mixed products. 

Sanquhar estate, Gampola, has still 80 Ceara 
rubber trees growing alongside a road, but 
we have no particulars as to size. On 
Hurstpierpoint in the Galle district, of 
6,000 Ceara trees in 1886, there are still 
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a few left about 17 years old, 30 to 40 
feet high and 14 to 2 feet in circumference. 

Of reports on other Rubbers, we have a few 
to present. The Manager of Daisy Valley, 
Kurunegala, has put out a good deal of 
Para rubber from seed got in the Peradeniya 
Gardens. From Mr, P. D. Clark, Manager 
of Rasagalla, Balangoda we have a satis- 
factory report as to Para, showimg, appa- 
rently, how much wider is the sphere for 
its successful growth, than Mr. Willis has 
conceived, when he confined it to the low- 
country between Kalutara and Ratnapura:— 

What kind of Rubbers are now growing? Para 
rubber, Hevea Braziliensis, about 35,000 very 
promising trees. Cultivation to be extended. 
Approximate age of oldest, two years. Size of 
largest trees—circumference, height (actual or 
approximate,) 18 feet high, expected to tap from 
8-10 year judging from present growth. Injuries 
or otherwise to plants underneath or near to? 
Apparently not injurious to tea. 

r. Corrie was good enough, some months 
ago, to report from Gikiyanakanda in the 
Kalutara district as follows ;—- 

What kinds of Rubber are now growing? Para 
and Castilloa. Approximate age of oldest, six 
years. Size of largest trees—circumference, height 
(actual or approximate,) 9 inches diameter, 3 
feet from bottom, height say 30 feet. Injuries 
or otherwise to plants underneath or near to? All 
our Rubber but a new clearing just planted is 
growing through tea. No damage to tea at present. 

There are a few Ceara trees growing about 

15 years old, but we do not tap them, not con-- 
sidering it worth while as the yield at this 
variety is so small. 
From Mr. J. A. Storey, on Igalkanda estate. 
Elpitiya, we learn ot Para rubber trees, six 
years old, doing well, the size being given as 
follows :— 

Largest measured 334 inches circumference at 

one yard from ground, several others over 30 
inches. Height (approximate,) 35 feet. 
And then we have what Major Gordon 
Reeves wrote to us at the time of our cir- 
cular in regard to Wiharegama, which, of 
course, must be modified by his more recent 
information :— 

What kinds of Rubber are now growing ? Ceara 
Para, Castilloa, Approximate age of oldest, Ceara 
about 15 years, Para 5-6 years, Castilloa 8-10 
years. Size of largest trees—circumference, height 
(actual or approximate.) Ceara, no measurement 
taken, Para circumference 2 feet to 2 feet 6 
inches, height say 30 feet. Castilloa cir. 2 feet 
6 inch to 3 feet, height say 25 feet. Result of 
tapping? In tapping experiments now being made 


‘(will report) with Para and Castilloa, but not with 


Ceara. Injuries or otherwise to plants under- 
neath or near to Para rubber trees planted over 
nine acres of Cacao as shade. No injury appa- 
rent ; on the contrary forms good shade at 20 
to 25 feet apart. I proposed to plant as shade 
over a large extent of Cacao fieid. 
So far three kinds of Rubber—Para, Castilloa 
and Ceara—have been mentioned. On a little 
estate in the Kelani Valley, there were, 12 
years ago, some 500 specimens (creepers) of 
the Kast African rubber-yielding plant, Lan- 
dolphia Kirkii, equal to four years’ growth 
then, and kept as show stems and to see 
ifthey would seed. Unfortunately, these cree- 
pers no longer exist and this is the explana- 
tion offered by the proprietor, Mr. James 
Gibson :— 

I regret that during my absence in India 1887 
and 1888, that the man in charge cut out all 
the Landolphia Kirkii wrees from Pleasure Ground 


hs 
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which is mine still and the few Lalso put inon 
Kennington were destroyed also. I do not know 
of any others on any estate; I was grieved at 
the destruction. : 

The above estate reports can, of course, _be 
only taken as indicative of what is going 
on in many other estates in the planting dis- 
tricts. 
acres were covered with India-rubber trees, 
chiefly Ceara. Last year Mr. Willis estimated 
750 acres of Para rubber alone; while our 
Directory returns in August last showed 
an aggregate of 1,071 acres, notwithstanding 
all that had been cleared outof Ceara. With all 
that has since been put out, of Para especially, 
we reckon that these figures may safely be 
increased to 1,500 acres. But we may be told 
that quantity or area does not matter so much 
as quality, and just as Ceara rubber—so 
rushed after at one time—was cast aside in 
Ceylon as well as Java in favour of the 
‘© Hevea” or Para, so is the latter about to 
be superseded by the Mexican or Castilloa 
tree. Now inal! these conclusions, we think 
too much haste is manifested. We fear, in- 
deed, that those who have abandoned even 
Ceara clearings, will live to regret their 
action. We can recall when samples of Ceara 
rubber from Ceylon realized 4s per lb., and 
now that we are on the eve of a revolution 
in the means of ‘‘ harvesting” the crop, as 
well as of separating the caoutchouc, we 
say that every man who owns a rubber- 
yielding tree, whatever be the species, ought 
to carefully conserve it. In January, 1898, 
Mr. Willis told the world that the only im- 
portant rubber for Ceylon was the “Para,” 
and at the time he was, no doubt, acting up 
to the best hght. But a good deal has been 
learned since; and in his Circular of April 
last, facts and figures are given to show that 
preference should be given to the Mexican or 
Panama Castillow tree. Now we have not 
a word to say against this preference, nor 
do we fail to recognise the special im- 
portance of the invention of Messrs, 
Howard and Bitfen in their ‘‘ Caoutchouc 
Separator” as still further demonstrated, 
if not improved, by Mr. Hart ot Trinidad. 
But while lately compiling from available 
literature for our ‘All About Rubber” 
Manual, we have been much struck with 
information reproduced in our own Tropical 
Agriculiurist so far back as December last, 
which attracted too little attention at the 
time. From it we learn that, among other 
inventions or experimental applications on 
the tapis, is ONE for EXTRACTING CAOUTCHOUC 
PROFITABLY FROM THE YOUNG STEMS OF 
RUBBER-YIELDING TREES; AND WE VEN- 
TURE TO INFER THAT, ULTIMATELY, YOUNG 
TREES OF CEARA, PARA OR CASTILLOA 
MAY ALL BE FOUND AVAILABLE FOR 
THIS PURPOSE. Surely here we have the ele- 
ments of a greatrevolution in Rubber culti- 
vation? In case we may be Supposed to write 
without chapter and verse, we refer to the 
article in the Tropical Agrisulturist for Decem- 
ber last entitled ‘‘Some Recent Developments 
in Rubber Cultivation,” and we quote the 
writer as follows, prémising that so far he 
gives the preference to young Castilloa trees:— 

During a trip of several months through the old 
rubber-producing regions of Central America and 
the northern states of South America, I found a 
great interest in rubber cultivation, and prepara- 
tions were being made to start very considerabl» 


Twelve years ago we estimated 600' 
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undertakings, particularly in the British West 
Indies, where the fact that rubber neyer has been 
indigenous to those islands isnot considered in the 
enthusiasm of the people. On the island of Trini- 
dad I found this enthusiasm increased to a subs- 
tantial boom. Rubber seeds were selling at five 
cents each, and young trees were wanted at fifty 
cents, through owners were refusing to sell year- 
old trees about two feet high for less than a dollar 
apiece. It was reported that two English com- 
panies were about to begin operations in ‘lrinidad 
and were proposing to invest a combined capital of 
$5,000,000, while private enterprise would proba- 
bly brings $2,000,000 more to the island, making a 
total of $7,000,000 prospective capital to be invested 
in that one locality. Other islands ,were becomin 
interested. In Grenada seeds were in deman 
with the prospect that a very considerable acreage 
willbe set out. 

The most interesting point under discussion in 

relation to rubber-planting in the British West In- 
dies isa series of experiments now being carried on 
in London and Trinidad, by which it is proposed 
to secure rubber from year-old trees of the Gastil- 
loa elastica. It has been found that seeds sown 
broadcast over a prepared field will yield an abun. 
dant crop of young trees, which at about a year old 
can be cut and sent toa factory where, with or- 
dinary machinery operating a simple process, 8 per 
cent. of fine rubber can be extracted from the 
young shoots. This can be done in the laboratory. 
It is claimed that the process is a simple one, that 
but little machinery is necessary, and that in future 
the world’s rubber supply will be secured from an 
annual crop of young trees sown on cultivated 
estates, and not from remote forests at present. 
A series of experiments has shown that the 
young tree contains about 8 per cent. of rubber, 
which would at present prices return an estimated 
profit of $200to $400 per acre. The extraction of 
rubber from young shoots has been accomplished 
chemically in the laboratory, but whether it can be 
applied to the economic production of ruubber on 
a large scale remains to be seen. 
And then the writer goes on to discuss the 
conditions under which ‘‘Castilloa” will 
grow. Every planter and merchant inter- 
ested should read the paper in full, and 
decide whether we may not be on the eve 
of a boom in Rubber planting after the 
fashion of cinchona in the early “eighties”; 
but, we trust, with better results, Of course, 
the advice so far is to sow broadcast 
Castilloa seeds; but we cannot at all believe 
that the experiments dealing with year-old 
twigs of that variety, may not ulti- 
mately be extended to other varieties 
—not only to Para, but to the despised 
Ceara; and as we said above, we may 
shortly find branches or bark from 
every rubber-yielding tree or plant—even 
from many of our indigenous Ceylon species 
—in demand in connection with the very 
important experiments now being made in 
London and Trinidad—not only to separate 
the Caoutchouc from the milk, but to extract 
Rubber from the stems. True, this is only 
said to be realized so far from the stems 
of young Castilloa trees; but we cannot 
but anticipate a far wider application of 
the experiments ere long. Meantime, there- 
fore, let all who can, plant Castilloa seed; 
and where that cannot be got, put in Para; 
and yet again, if such seed is not available, 
do not hesitate to multiply Ceara if the 
opportunity offer, rather than have no 
rubber trees at all; and very soon we shall 
see—what we shall see—possibly a demand 
for the stems of all three of these rubber- 
vield'ng trees, : 
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RUBBER CULTIVATION IN CEYLON: 
PARA versus CASTILLOA ; 
CEYLON versus THE STRAITS. 


DEAR SiR,—In reply to your enquiry as to 

the relative merits of Castilloaand Para Rubber 
cultivation in Ceylon, | think, and always 
‘have thought, that the former is adapted to 
a wider stretch of country than Para, and it 
will moreover grow and flourish ab a much 
higher elevation; but the tree (in Ceylon at 
all events) is slow in developing, requires a 
good soil, and seed is very difficult to get : 
in fact unless a quantity can be imported 
into the country, it will be a long time be- 
fore we have any appreciable acreage of this 
class of rubber growing here. I doubt, if 
there are more than 50 or 60 full-grown trees 
in the island at the present time, and it is 
only some of these that bear fruit. Those 
in the Peradeniya Gardens, for instance, 
though well matured, I am informed, give 
no seed. What Mr. Willis says about Para 
rubber growing in Ceylon may be briefly 
summarized thus :— 

(1). That there is only a _ limited area 

‘available for its successful cultivation, pro- 
bably about 10,000 acres in all ; the land being 
situated between Kalutara and Ratnapura. 

2). If planted outside this zone, the trees, 
although they may grow well and develope 
a good girth, are not likely to yield a suffi- 
cient quantity of rubber to make the industry 
a remunerative one by itself. 

(8). That the tree will do very much 
better in the Straits than in Ceylon, both as 
regards growth and productiveness. 
As regards the area available for Para cul- 
tivation in Ceylon, I am inclined to agree 
with Mr. Willis that it is not very exten- 
sive if the best results are expected, and there 
is no doubt that well-grown trees in the 
locality he speaks of will produce very much 
better returns than in less favoured districts 
where the rainfall is deficient and the soil 
inferior. Experiments I have made fully 
‘bear this out: the yield from trees of vary- 

ing ages in the Kalutara district being largely 
“in excess of what would be expected in a 

drier climate. But when Mr. Willisimpliesthat 
“we must not look for a satisfactory yield owt- 
side this zone, I join issue with him at once 
and inquire how about Heneratgoda and the 
trees that have been tapped there ? 


Here we have a dry, hard, cabooky soil 
with a scanty vainfall,—conditions altogether 
unfavourable for such cultivation,—and yet 
the trees are well grown for their age and 
according to the published returns the tap- 
pings have. been successful, both as regards 
the quantity and quality of the produce. 
The prospects of Para cultivation in Ceylon 
have been based exclusively on data supplied 
from Heneratgoda Gardens, and it says a good 
deal for the future of the enterprise that the 
returns should have been so satisfactory, see- 
ing that according to Mr. Willis the trees 
are growing in a neighbourhood which may 
be described as wholly unsuited to their 
requirements. I have always myself thought 
it a great pity that the Heneratgoda Gar- 
dens were chosen as a home for the Para 


_ trees, for the reason that amidst such sur-_ 


roundings it seemed almost impossible that 


: localities, 
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results could be otherwise than unsatisfac- 
tory. The published records of the yield, 
however, shew to the surprise of everybody, 
avery good margin for profit, even if the price 
of rubber were to fall considerably below 
present quotations; and in more favoured 
there is every reason to be well 
satisfied with the prospects of the enterprise. 

agree with Mr. Willis that the tree 
might be planted with advantage through 
fields of tea, and I am of opimion also that 
if placed at wide distances apart, the shade 
would be beneficial rather than otherwise 
to the tea underneath, but the trees would 
have to be kept well lopped up. 

The statement made by Mr. Willis that 
Para rubber can be grown to better advan- 
tage in the Straits than in Ceylon applies 
to many other Products besides Rubber, and 
if we are to wait until we find something 
that will produce better results in Ceylon 
than anywhere else we shall have to wait 
for a very long time. 

Take Rice, for instance. Is this cultivation 
to be discouraged because it grows better in 
India and Burma than it does here? 

Are we to cease growing Cacao because 
the trees give better returns in the West 
Indies ? 

Is the cultivation of Tea to be discontinued 
because we cannot get the flavour of Darjeel- 
ing or the strength of Assam ? 

In Ceylon we have labour and transport 
facilities which counterbalance to a great 
extent the drawbacks associated with an in- 
ferior soil and, what we are chiefly concerned 
in knowing, is not whether tropical products 
can be cultivated to greater advantage in 
other countries, but whether there is a fair 
prospect of making them remunerative here. 

In the case of Para rubber the only figures 
that have as yet been made public in Ceylon 
go to shew that satisfactory returns can be 
obtained from trees growing under all the 
disadvantages of soil and climate, and such 
being the case the presumption is that very 


much better results may be expected when 


the trees that have been planted in other 
parts of the country have reached full 
maturity. 

I have figures at my disposal which point 
to excellent returns from this cultivation ; 
but in view of the fact that more extensive 
tappings are now in progress it may be well 
to withhold these statistics in the mean- 
time, though in due course the information 
may be imparted to those interested in the 
cultivation of Rubber in Ceylon. 

The yield from Rubber trees in the Straits is 
considerably in excess of the best returns in 
Ceylon; but as a set-off against this, labour 
is twice as expensive there as it is here; 
and there are other disadvantages to con- 
tend with, though none that are very serious 
so far as I am aware.— Yours faithfully, 

E. S. G. 


BE Me BS 

AUSTRALIAN PRODUCE FOR THE RAND.—The 
Leader announces the arrival of a refrigerator 
ear irom Durban with the first consignment of 
Australian and fasmanian apples. They arrived 
in first-class condition, as alsoa quantity of pas- 
teurised Australian butter, rolled hams and 
rolled bacon, sugar eured, cheeses, cakes from 
Swallow and Ariel, and preserved rabbits from the 
Flemington works, 


ay 
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THE TEA AND PRODUCE COMMITTEE. 


REPORT. 


The Committee has held tour meetings during 
the year. 

The first subject brought under notice of the 
Committee was the proposal for the reduction or 
abolition of the duty on tea imported into the 
United Kingdom. A Joint Committee was ap- 
pointed to consider the matter, consisting of three 
members of the Indian Tea Association (London) 
and three members of this Committee, Messrs. W. 
H. Anderson, H. Bois and H. K. Rutherford. But 
in view of the opinion, expressed by the Com- 
mittee of the Planters’ Association of Ceylon, that 
it was not desirable at the present time to press 
for the proposed relief it was decided to postpone 
any action. 

A correspondence took place with the Postmaster- 
General as to the rates of postage and the limits of 
weight for samples of Tea posted between London 
and Ceylon, but no modification of the rules was 
obtained. 

The Indian Tea Association (London) submitted 
to the Committee certain proposals for changing 
the conditions of Public Salesof Tea. The chief of 
these was the reduction of the biddings at Sales up 
to 64d from 4d to $d, but the proposed alteration 
did not meet with the approval of the Committee. 
A new scale for deposits, payaole on the purciases 
of Tea at Publie Sales, was approved by the Com- 
mittee, but it has not yet been adopted in practice. 

An attempt was made without success to ob- 
tain a veduction of the very high rates of freight 
raling for ‘fea aad other Produce between Co- 
lembo and the Australian ports. 

In connection with the Indian Tea Association 
(London) a circular has been issued to all Pro- 
ducers and Importers of Tea, inviting assent to 
the proposed abolition of the allowance of 1 Ib. 
draft on each package of Tea solsold at Public 
Sales. A large number of assents has already 
been received, and it is hoped that there may 
be sufficient support toenable the reform to be 
shortly carried into eflect. 

The great improvement in the statistical posi- 
.tion of tea during the year, as giving hope of a 
more prosperous time in the near future, is matter 
for congratulaton to all concerned. 


—_-_-—_—_> —_-——_ 


GREAT WESTERN TEA COMPANY OF 
CEYLON. 


DIRECTORS’ REPORT. 


The report of the directors was submitted as 
follows :— 

The Directors submit their Annual Report and Ac- 
counts for the Season ending 31st March, 1899. 

The yield of Tea during the Season has been only 
813,425 lb. (including a balance of 135 1b. from the 
previous Season) being a decrease of 145,728 lb. on last 
Season’s crop. 2 

This is-due partly to the unfavourable Season which 
adversely affected the yield of all Ceylon Estates and 
partly to more careful plucking—the Tea averaging 
48:15 cents per lb. against 40°27 cents in 1897--98—and 
partly to the necessity of nursing some of the fields 
which were suffering from previous overplucking. 

Vhe cost F. O. B. Colombo is 35°98 cents per lp, (in- 
cluding 3°56 cents for manuring) against 30°13 cents the 
previous Season, showing a profit on cultivation of 12 17 
cents against 10:14 cents last Season. 

The amount received under the Loss-of-Profit Policy 
effected over the Factory was R21,840°75 of which 
R13,184°46 (representing the additional cost of outside 
manufacture and transport caused by the destruction 
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of the Factory) has been deducted from : 

ture of last Season and this, and the balan& expendi 
(taken as a set-off against the loss entailed ieee 28 
has been passed to credit of Profit and I.oss Accomuty) 

The amount available for distribution is thu. 
R45,376'88, out of which the Directors recommend the 
payment of a Dividend of 64 per cent, absorbing 
R37,960'00, and in view of the present cost of and 
difficulty of obtaining firewood, and the need for the 
erection of other motive power, they recommend the 
carrying forward the balance R7,416:88. 

The estimated crop for the current Season is 400,000 
ibs. and the expenditure not including that on Capital 
Account R124,404-15 being at the rate of 31:10 cents per 
1b. tea inclusive of 3:06 cents per lb. for manuring. 

In terms of the Articles of Association Mr. G. F. 
Walker retires by rotation, and being eligible offers 
himself for re-election. 


PLANTING (TEA AND COFFEE) IN THE 
PHILLIPINES. 


Mr. T. 18[ STEPHENS, well-known here and 
who is practising his profession as dentist 
in Manilla, sends us some planting informa- 
tion and in return we are glad to mention 
that Mr. Stephens says “he can get land 
cheap for anyone requiring it in the Philip- 
pines.” He himself is introducing tea there: 
but he believes in coffee as well. From a 
local paper we quote the following account 
of what reads like.a planting Eldorado :— 


Mr. Donaldson-Sim finds that Beno is 
splendid place for plantations. He has ee 8,000 
coffee trees bearing excellently, besides some 
30,000 tea seedlings and some 3,000 full-erown tea 
plants, bearing well and ready for picking He 
has one of the best plantations in northern Luzon 
He has practically no neighbors, that is to say, 
there is no other plantation anywhere Aespin: 
and the nearest village is about four or five miles 
away. His place is several hundred feet higher 
than the village, and is 4,600 feet above sea-level 
He has done a good deal of experimental plantin ; 
with other things with results so promising that 
the vexation of having the province overrun with 
armed lunatics, stopping all work, destroying all 
business, damaging all property and putting an 
end to every plan and scheme, is disheartening 
enough to drive a man mad. There is nothing to 
rebel about in Benguet, and the Benguet people 
themselves have no desire to rebel, They awe 
nobody to rebel against and there would have been 
no aisyuEbance ee all alf the Aguinaldists would 
only let people live and attend i i 
cade to their business 

Benguet is believed to be the riches i i 
the Philippines for gold. There Aono 
workings all over the province, the natives only 
working alluvial, but there is also quartz gold. The 
province is alsorich in iron, copper and silver mines 
It has some splendid mineral springs, especially 
at the village of Itogon and in Tublai in the north 
of the province. Benguet is partly wooded over 
with magnificent pine forests as good as N orway 
pine, and very fine quality of wood, and the re- 
mainder of the province, probably about a half at 
arough guess, is open pasture land. It is difficult 
to estimate how much is wood and how much is 
open because it is all in patches here and there 
The pasture land is excellent, and horses and cows 
thrive better there than in any other part of the 
island. Most of the hills are fairly gentle, undu- 
lating slopes, not precipitous to any great ‘extent 
Cattle and ponies, fine, large animals are very 
oy in pecn a: : u 

at about labour we would ask, a i 
cost?—also rainfall? Mr. Stephens Ecaatine 
the unsettlement caused by mining is not 
favourable to planters and their work, 
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coryNUT OIL AND COPRA. 


The~ction devoted to Coconuts in the Kelani 
Valxy Commissioner’s Report contairs without doubt 
me valuable information on the subject, but our 
attention has been drawn to certain averages which 
are apparently contradictory e.g, that 1,000 nuts is a 
sa‘e average of the number required to produce oxe 
candy (560 lb. or 5 cwt.) of copra, and copra contains 
2-31d oil and 4 poonac: while 36 nutsis asafe average 
to calculate for a gallon of oil. And further that accor- 
ding to the usual calculation 2 nuts=1 1b. copra. Now 
adopting these figures, as one correspondent points out, 
we arrive at curious results. Onthe basis that 1,000 
puts will give a candy of copra, we find that 3,000 nuts 
should give 15 ewt. copra,and that this ought to pro- 
duce 10cwt. oil and 5 cwt. poonac. But then 15 ewt. 
copra—1,680 lb., which at two nuts to the Ib. would 
require 3,360 nuts for its production. Again, if 36 nuts 
are required for one gallon oil, the number reqnired 
for 10 cwt. (125 gallons) would be 4,500 nuts. So that 
-we thus have as a result of the calculation based on 
the above averages the unsatisfactory result that 10 
ewt. of oil would require 3,000, or 3,360 or 4,500 
nuts (as the case might be). 

Another calculation gives an acre yielding 3,000 nuts 
as producing only 6 cwt. oil and 3 cwt. poonac, which 
is put down as equivalent to (not 9 ewt. but) 144 to 
15 cwt. copra. But how is the difference accounted for? 
Putting aside these figures for the present, we should 

‘like to know what test is adopted in the trade for 
ascertaining the percentage of oil in purchased copra, 
or isit merely judged “ by the eye?” 

Turning to Mr. Cochran’s Manual of Chemical Ana- 
lysis, we find that the percentage of oil in copra may 
vary from 63 to 70 per cent, and the moisture from 2 
to7 per cent. If there is no means of judging of these 
variations in a practical way, and if copra is bought 
by weight, there is surely ample opportunity for finess- 
ing on the part of sellers.—Agricultural Magazine. 

[We suppose the process is one of “give and take” 

‘asitis in somany departmentsof marketable produce— 
some men like Mr. George Hedges in the case of ‘ native 
coffee,’ have an instinctive faculty or long-trained ex- 
perience to aid them in discovering the true value of 
what is offered.—Butwhat isthe use of arguing over so 
variable a quantity as a coconut: 1,000 of one size will 
give 560 lb. of copra, while it may require 1,600 of 
smaller nuts to do the same.—Ep. T.A. | 


THE FOOCHOW TEA TRADE. 


Foochow, May 27.—Business in the new seasons tea 
commenced on the 23rd inst. (following some early 
shipments of Pakling Congou as usual and a few 
contract chops of Panyong) and buying has gone on 
steadily since. The settlements to date are reported 
at 40,000 half-chests Congou and 3.600 chests Flowery 
Pekoe. The ‘Glaucus” calling in today for brick 
tea will also take about 1,100 tons of the new leaf for 
London. The ‘‘ Glenshiel’”’ is advertised to clear on 
the 2nd prox., the ‘‘ Ceylon” a week later, and the 
“Kintuck” about the 12.1. There is a rumour that 
the “ Java’’ isto call onthe 29th inst., but she has 
not yet been circulated. The “ Stobberg” is to take 
the berth for Havre and Hamburg. 

We learn that on the openingof the port of San-tu-ao 
it was intended that the teas of the Panyong and 
Paklum districts should be brought to this market by 
steamers, but that the dissatisfaction and discontent 
of the small army of natives hitherto employed in 
carrying the tea to Foochow was so great that the 
new method of conveyance had to be abandoned for 

_the time being at any rate. The tea could not be 
left there to lose its market while 2 settlement with 
these good people was being come to and so the teamen 
had to give in, but no doubt some arrangement 
will be madelater on, The notice given to the car- 
viera was probably too short and it was only natural 
that ley kicked at being suddenky deprived of their 

- livelihood,—Zcho, 
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CEYLON TEA AT SYDNEY, 


Messrs. Alfred Harvey and Co, offered a catalogue 
of 758 Ceylons on account of Dalgety and Co., Ltd., 
of which they sold 648. Price teas sold at fair current 
rates, demand being strong for lowergrades. Low to 
fair broken Pekoes, although a shade easier in price, 
were really unaltered, taking quality into consideration, 
finer grades were neglected, and passedin. Pekoe 
Souchongs realised from 73d to 8d, Pekees 83d, and 
broken Pekoes 8%d to 10d. 

Messrs. H. W. Carey and Co, offered an assorted 
catalogue of China, Ceylon, and Indian teas, under 
instructions from Messrs, Gibbs, Bright, and Co., and 
other importers, at the Exchange yesterday afternoon. 
For the bulk of the Ceylous, which consisted of high- 
grade Orange Pekoes, biddings were moch below 
vendors’ limits to be accepted; for the Chinas and 
Indians also vendors’ limits could only be partially 
compassed, but, in the face of cabled advices from 
producing centres, holders were not prepared to 
sacrifice. 150 Ceylons changed hands under the 
hammer at 9d to 10}d per lb., and 150 China Con- 
gous at 64d to 63d per lb. in bond.—Syduey Daily 
Telegraph, May 27. 


————_ << —__—_ ‘ 


THE INDIAN TEA ASSOCIATION. 


A meeting of the General Commitee of the Indian 
Tea Association was held at the Royal Exchange 
Buildings, Calcutta, last week. There were present: 
—Messrs. H § Ashton, H C Begg, W Brown, R 
Magor, G A Ormiston, M R Quin, A Tocher, RR 
Toynbee, and T Traill. On the motion of Mr. Begg, 
Mr. Ashton was unanimously elected Chairman of 
the Aszociation for the year 1899-1900. Mr. Ashton, 
having taken the chair, proposed that Mr. Begg be 
elected Vice-Chairman for the year. This was seconded 
by Mr. Tocher, and was carried unanimously. 

Ocran FREIGHTS.—The average rate obtained by the 
Conference during the last four years from Calcutta was 
27s 6d per ton net, while the average rate from Colombo 
for about the same period was 23s 8', which, in the 
opinion, of the Conference, showed that the figures 
of comparison as between the two ports, which had 
been adopted by the Association, were fallacious, 
{t was also impossible, with any fairness to compare 
the rates of freight from Colombo with those from 
Calcutta on a mileage basis. Moreover, Colembo 
was one of the cheapest, and Calcutta one of the 
dearest, ports in the world, and rates of freight on 
tea from any part of the world must be assimilated 
to the current general rate in that particular 
locality. The Conference consequently declined to 
make any change in the existing rates. The General 
Committee discussed this letter tosome length. It 
was decided to await further information as to what 
action the Committee of the Association in London 
proposed to take in the matter, and meanwhile, to 


- circulate the papers to the members of the Committee 


for further consideration. 

Oxne= Pound Drarr Attowance or TEA SaLEs.— 
With his letter of the 28th April, Mr. Tye forwarded 
copies of a joint circular issued’ in London by the 
Indian Tea Association and the Ceylon Association, 
asking support to a proposal to abolish the 1 Ib. draft 
allowance on teas sold at public auction in London. 
This circular had been reprinted in Calcutta and 
issued to all members of the Association. The pro- © 
posal was strongly supported by the Generai Com- 
mittee, anda number of fayourable replies had been 
received. These were to be forwarded to London in 
due course. it was understood that support had 
been received in London to the extent of 83,880,500 Ib. 
of Indian, and 29,702,0001lb. of Ceylon, tea up to the 
time of writing. : 

THe Paris Tixniprrion.—Considered (1) letter of 
21st ultimo for the Hony. Secy. Nilgiri Plantexs’ 
Association, asking whether a coffee room could be 
run in connection with the proposed Indian tea room 
at the Paris Exhibition, and the probable expense of 
so doing; (2) letter of the 26th ultimo from the 
Secretary, United Planters’ Association of Southern 
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India, stating that that body had been informed 
by the Madras Government that the Government of 
India was prepared to allot space to the Indian Tea 
Association and tothe United Planters’ Association for 
an adequate exhibition of tea and coffee at the 
Paris Exhibition. The Government of India also 
suggested that should the two Associations desire to 
avail themselves of the offer, the arrangements might 
be most conveniently carried out by a Central Com- 
mittee working in London. The Planters, Association 
wished to act as far as possible in concert with the 
Indian Tea Association, and it was asked in the 
letter if any definite plan of action had been formu- 
lated. They were also desirous that a coffee room 
should be opened in co-operation with the tea room. 
After some discussion, it was decided to forward 
copies of both the letters quoted to the Committee of 
the Association in London for their information in 
connection with the arrangements being made. It was 
also decided to write the United Planters’ Association 
to the effect that the General Committee were not 
yet in a position to state definitely what arrange- 
ments would finally be made for the representation of 
Indian tea, or whether the Committee in London could 
work in conjunction with the representatives of the 
cotfee industry if the latter desired to exhibit. It was 
also to be suggested to the United Planters’ Associa- 
tion that they should put themselves in communication 
with the Indian Tea Association, London, stating the 
amount of mohey they were prepared to spend in con- 
nection with the Hxhibition and the space desired for 
both tea and coffee. The Nilgiri Planters’ Association 
were to be informed in reply to their letter, that the 
matter had been brought to the notice of the General 
Committee by the United Planters’ Association to 
which body they were to be referred.—Wadras Mail, 
June 13. 


~S ~~~ 


THE STOWAGE OF OIL. 


The last subject was to present the report of 
the special committee appointed to consider the 
question of stowage of oil in steamers loading 
in Ceylon, which we published in our last issue. 


APPROVED OF BY THE CEYLON ‘CHAMBER OF COMMERCE FOR 
THE GUIDANCE OF CAPTAINS AND STEVEDORES OF 
STEAMERS LOADING IN CEYLON, 


I. GrenrraAt Rutus.—A solid level to be laid in ship’s 
hold for the ground tier where coconut oil is shipped. 
The tier to be well bedded and quarter coigned, and a 
strict cantline to be observed. 

Wings cf bottom tier to be made up with dunnage 
wood. Nosmall packages to be stowed in the wings, 
unless they can be protected from tho weight of the 
next and followirg tiers above. This can be done by 
having uprights in wing, and strong cross-beds to 
rest on. 

«It is permissible to stow plumbago over oil, but not 
oil over plumbago. 

-Top tier in lower hold and top tier in ’tween decks 
must be well chocked and wedged off to prevent shift- 
ing. This rule should have particular attention. No 
packages to be stowed athwart-ship except in top tier, 

Vessels without ‘tween decks must lay one or a plat- 
form with 2” hardwood planks not more than 6” 


apart. 


Copra, jaggery, dates, and other cargo throwing off 
heat must not he stowed in proximity to oil, as this 
is sure to lead to leakage by the heat shrinking the 
wood of the packages and expanding the hoops and 
oil. Termeric, ginger, pepper, &c., should be well 
dunnaged off, so as to prevent contact with oil 
packages. 

Il. Coconut Om Packages tobe well bedded and 
coigned, and a strict cantline and tier to be kept. 

Casks must be well chocked off with dunnage wood 
and be stowed bung-up and bilge free. No more 
than 4 tiers of pipes to be allowed without an inter- 
vening platform as described above. No packages to 
be stowed athwart-ship except in top tier. 

TlI. Puumpaco.—When commencing to stow 
plumbago on oil a perfect level should first be made 
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With dunnage so as to form a platform. The barrels 
to be stowed in square tiers full bilge and cantline, 
and to be wellbedded in the first tier. 

Particular caxe should be taken that the barrels 
are stowed in such a manner that the head staves 
are perpendicular. 

Old sails and (or) mats to be put under the plumbago 
soas to enable the discharging Stevedore to readily 
collect sweepings from leakage and broken barrels, 
No more than three tiers with oil, and five tiers 
where no oil, to be allowed without an intervening 
deck, and no barrels to be stowed athwart-ship ex. 
pect in top tier, and then only to make a chock. 

IV. EssentraL Ort should bestowed away from any’ 
cargo liable tobe affected by smell. 

V. Dunnacn Woop to be used in sufficient quantity 
to properly bed, chock, and secure cargo so as to pre- 
vent any possibility of shifting. 

VI. VENTILATION requires particular attention of 
Captains, If properly carried out by removing fore 
and aft hatch in cool and fine weather, it will chill 
the oil and prevent all leakage. Coconnt. oil will 
congeal at a temperature of 60° F, 

VII. Packaces In Bap ORpeR and showing signs of 
leakage should: not be stowed away until properly 
attended to by shipper’s coopers. If the defect be 
serious and cannot be repaired on board, the package 
must be returned without delay. 

Chamber of Commerce, Colombo, 1st June, 1889. 


Fn 


COPRA. 


Samoa.—During the last quarter of 1898 no invoices 
were issued at this consulate. Upon inquiry, I find 
that the contract of the German firm with the San 
Franciscomerchant has terminated, and that a fair 
price for the commodity cannot be obtained in the 
United States. Iam informed that only a triflemore 
than the cost of the copra at this place can be ob- 
tained at San Francisco. During the last year, Lever 
Brothers, of Sydney, had an agent here, and compe- 
tition was sharp. By the last steamer the agent was 
notified that he was no longer needed, and that they 
had constituted the German firm their sole agents. 
This indicates that the entire product of the islands 
will from this time go to the colonies or to Europe. 
Rates between San Francisco and Samoa have been 
such that most American commodities consumed here 
are sent to Sydney, and thence 2,800 miles to Apia, 
and delivered here much cheaper than they could be 
obtained direct from San Francisco, The tariff 
direct from San Francisco is $16 per marine 
ton, and from Vancouver to Sydney $6 per ton. 
Possibly some arrangement could be made by which 
could be sent to Vancouver and thence to Fiji, and 
then here by the interisland boats, which to some 
extent would relieve this place from the excessive rates 
from San Francisco.— Umted States Consul at Apia. 


fe 

SOUTH MYSORE PLANTERS’ ASSOCIA. 
TION, 

The annual general meeting was held ab 


Munzerabad Club, Saklaspur, on the 30th ultimo ; 
and from a speech of Mr, A.R, Park (President), we 
quote :— 

“Tt is my pleasant duty to report that the some- 
what gloomy forebodings expressed early in the 
year have not been realised, and that the season, 
on the whole, has been a moderately good one, 
The advices of sales of East India that have 
reached us indicate a depressed state ot the 
market, which, owing to the increasing production 
in different parts of the world, seems likely to con- 
tinue for some time. The cardamom crop was above 
average, but prices were lower, ruling from R50 to 
R60 per maund. Leaf disease has been less_pre- 
valent than for some years past. Crop prospects 
forthe coming year are favorable, and the rain 
which fellin February has not on the whole been 
prejudicial,” 
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AGRICULTURAL CHEMIST.—The ont come of the 
various discussions that have taken place, as far 
as Mysore is concernned, is the appointment of Dr. 
Lehmann, the Dewanexhibiting in the matter his 
accustomed liberal-mindedness. All those who 
are interested in agriculture cannot fail to be 
gratified at the appointment of so highly qualitied 
a Chemist, and I hope shortly we may earn what 
course the Durbar intend pursuing as regards his 
work. Meanwhile he has lost no time in showing 
a desire to become acquainted with the local cir- 
cumstances, as is seen by lis present visit to this 
district. 

Forests.—I have written to the Chief Conservator 
of Forests to enquire if grants ot land tor carda- 
mom cultivation have been made in the forests of 
Kubbenhully, Bisleh and Kemphully, and await 
his reply. , 

Mr. Park was elected, President,and Mr. Playfair, 
Honorary Secretary. 

——____—_2——___ 


. MINOR PRODUCTS, 


From Messrs. Schimmel & Co.’s “ Semi-Annual 
Report,’ (April 1899) we take the following :— 
Cinnamon Oit, CEYLoN—The Cinnamon market has 
settled down comewhat during recentmonths, but the 
prices still remain high. he transactoins in cinna- 
mon chips, the material used for the distillation of the 
oil, have surpassed any former ones. In 1898: 
1,414,165 lb have been shipped, against 1,067,051 
in 1897. The chips reached the highest price at 
4d per lb, and since several months have brought 
31d to 34d per lbat Hamburg. The above figures 
show that Germany is now ranging at the head in 
the consumption of thiscommodity. Ceylon cinnamon 
oil is a speciality of our firm. ; ‘ ; 
CrrronELLA O1r.—The transactions in this article 
have again considerably increased in 1898. The ex- 
port from Colombo and Galle (Ceylon) reached the 
as yet greatest maximum figure, namely 1,365,917 1b. 
The distribution figures, however, do not exactly 
indicate the real consuming countries, for a consi- 
derable part of the oil destined for Germany and 
France only passes through England intransit. In 
our estimate Germany consumes at least 220,000 lb, 
or about one sixth of the entire production. 
A recent paper on the production of citrone}la oil, 
published in the October number (1898) of the 
Tropical Agriculturist, agrees in the principle points 
with the information given in our Reports of Octo- 
ber 1898. Two kinds of citronella grass, Maha 
pangirt and Lenabatu pangivi are said to serve for 
distillation. The former is hardly cultivated any 
longer, while the latter was little known twenty-five 
years ago. Maha pangirt is said to be richer in oil 
but to perish after a cultivation for ten to fifteen years. 
The cultivation of citronella grass and the distillation 
of the oil are now sufficiently well known so that 
every one interested in them can readily obtain 
all desired information. The well known simple and 
reliable method testing the oil, elaborated by us 
and called “‘Schimmel’s test,’ meets with approval 
and success. The proper rejoinder to some objections 
raised against it may be found on pages 16 and 17 
of our October Report of 1898. Our test is in every 
respect as reliable as it is practical and deserving of 
full confidence and general application. A first ship- 
ment of citronella oil from a new plantation and 
distillery from Java, amounting to about 300 kilos, 
is on its way to us. Preliminary specimens which 
have reached us indicate an oil of superior quality 
of a very light colour and high percentage of geraniol. 
We must, however, defer our final estimate until 
the arrival of the gross lot. According to a recent 
statement in No. 986 of the Chemist and Druggist 
(London) a syndicate of Arabs has purchased a con- 
siderable area in Queenland for the purpose of raising 
citronella grass for distillation. ; 
Geranium O1.—The cultivation of geranium has 
beeu considerably extended in Algiers and as an addi- 


fignal explanation of the steady focline gf yalues 
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it is claimed that a greater yield of oil is obtained 
in consequence of better methods of raising the 
plants and distilling the material. As far as we 
have been informed aboot the geraniua production 
and the appointments for distillation, they by no 
means excell by perfection. The price of the oil 
is a low one in consequence of overproduction. 
Réunion oil, formerly much in favour; has become 
less in demand because it renders unsatisfactory re- 
sults with transparaot soaps. In view of the slight 
difference in price, Atrican oil is preferred. The 
geranium cultivation on Réunion, moreover has ex- 
perienced a considerable reduction, since the plan- 
tation of vanila has proved more remunerative and 
surer of profitable disposal. Our supplies of Hast 
Indian oil of geranium (Palmarosa oil) have arrived 
and are of excellent quality. Upon several estimates 
they contain 92 per cent of geraniol. The price of 
the oil is normal and no reduction is to be expected. 
We also have a fresh supply of the exceedingly fine 
Spanish oil.—[Could not Geraniums on estates up- 
country be utilised for oil?.—Ep,- C.0. | 

Lemonerass O1n.—In this article normal values 
have finally returned. Quotations in China vary 
between 23d to 23d per ounce, and transactions 
are said to be very dull, because large stocks are still 
laid up in London, checking any speculative tendency. 


—_____¢—____—— 
BUDDING MANGOES. 

Mr. R. Bunnage, of Gracemere, Queensland, has 
successfully budded two mango-trees, and one of these 
has borne fruit for the past two seasons. The other, 
although the buds have united properly, has not yet 
begun to bear. The tree to he budded should be in 
full growth, and all the young wood should be taken 
off, but sufficient must be left to afford shade for the 
buds. The operation is best carried out in dull 
weather, and the buds should not be too far advanced. 
As soon as the tree is budded, all other growth must 
be taken off as it occurs, or the buds will not take. 

On this subject Mr. A. H. Benson says:—‘‘I note 
with interest that Mr. Bunnage has been successful 
in budding the mango, and agree with him that for 
the operation to be successful the tree to be budded 
must be in full growth. I should not, however, 
consider it advisable to cut back the tree that is to 
be budded before the union of the bud and stock has 
taken place, as there would be a danger of flooding 
the bud with too much sap, and consequently pre- 
venting a union. I have seen a mango-tree success- 
fully budded in Mackay, and have succeeded in 
budding young seedling mango-trees myself. Unlike 
Mr. Bunnage, I would prefer the buds to be plump 
and fully developed; in fact, just ready to start into 
growth.”— Queensland Agricultural Journal. 

es 

INTERNATIONAL SCIENTIFIC BUREAU-—Corre- 
spondence that has taken place between tle Hons 
Secretary of the Asiatic Society of Bengal and 
the Ceylon Government has been published re- 
garding the subject of an international catalogue 
of scientific literature proposed by the Royal 
Society of London and the share Ceylon will take 
in the matter. Steps are being taken by the Ceylon 
Government to carry out the scheme and copies 
of the correspondence have been forwarded to the 
Secretary of the Ceylon Branch of the Royal Asia- 
tic Society and the President of the Medical As- 
sociation Ceylon. What Ceylon as well as India 
is requested to do is (a) to direct the heads of all 
Departments issuing publications, of which any 
of the contents come within the scope of the Royal 
Society’s Catalogue, to supply to the Asiatic 
Society ‘‘ index slips” prepared in accordance 
with the scheme finally adopted by the Royal 
Society ; (2) to instruct all local Governments and 
Administrations—to supply to the Asiatic So- 
ciety periodical lists of all Scientific and 
Literary Societies established within their juris- 
diction, and periodical lists of all hooks published. 
within thei jurisdiction 
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THE PROPOSED ABOLITION OF THE 
E DRAFT POUND. ‘ 

To the Editor of the Home and Colonial Mai’. 

Sir,—As the pound draft question is being de- 
bated now, i verture to suggest an alternative 
wethod of getting over the difliculty. The impor- 
ters say ‘‘iliat the profits ave so smail that it is 
imperative to curtail every item of expenditure to 
the very lowest limits.” And as there are various 
other items of expenditure on an average chest of 
Indian or Ceylon tea (worth, say, 8d per lb), it seems 
to me that, beforeintertering with an old trade cus- 
tom, and raising another very serlous controversy 
with the buyers of tea, it might be possible to apply 
the pruning knife first to such items as ; 

Per chest. 


s, d. 
Shipping charges and freight 4 0. 
Warehouse charges and insurance 3 8% 
Caleutta agency comission 1 6 
London agency commission 1 


Brokerage and public sale charges 0 3 
ll 

Now, the average saving to be effected by withhold- 
ing the drait pound would only amount to 8d, and 
it seems to me that betore levying all the tax on 
the retail tea dealer, it would be more productive to 
squeeze a little off the Calcutta and Londonagents, 
who seem to enjoy rather an undue share, in con- 
sideration of the amount of work they have to do, 
—I ain, &e., A TEA DEALER. 


Ae 
IMPORTANT TO THE TEA TRADE. 

We understand that a very determined effort 
will shortiy be made to abolish the one pound 
draft allowed trom time immemorial on chests and 
half chests of tea. In 1370 a similar attempt 
was made to carry out the same object, but, owing 
to the active efforts made by the leading whole- 
sale and retail traders, the project was completely 
defeated, and the subject has not been raised for 
nearly thirty years. With similar energy on the 
part of the dealers there is no reason why they 
should not be equally successful in resisting the 
present attempt to deprive the trade of their 
legitimate rights. ; 

“Tt is well-known that teas are now weighed 
much closer than was the case a few years ago, 
and the experience of dealers is that, even allow- 
ing for the one pound draft, the net weight of 
tea. contained in many packages is less than that 
actually paid for. Moreover, the trade has long 
suffered serious loss and inconvenience from the 
inefficient manner in which teas are bulked in 
London. Indeed, in many cases, it is well-known 
thatimporters instruct their warehouse keepers 
not to bulk their teas at all, trusting to luck that 
no complaint will be made by the buyer, and this, 
notwithstanding the fact that all catalogues state 
that “ These teas have been weighed, inspected, 
and bulked” (in the country of production or 
London). In fairness to the better known com- 
panies ib should, however, be stated that these 
latter remarks do not apply, as most of the teas from 
their estates are properly bulked at the place of 
growth. Still, the evil is an important, and, 
we fear, an increasing one, as far more com- 
plaints are now made with regard to the matter 
than was formerly the case. Meanwhile, we hope 
that immediate steps will be taken for opposing 


the proposal to abolish the one pound draft, and: 


our columns, as on the previous occasion, are 
open for the free ventilation of this important 


subject. | 
M3 
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On reading through the discussions which took 
place in 1870, nothing can be more clear than the 
faet that this draft was not allowed for loss of 
weight only, but was intended to cover all sorts 
of other contingencies arising from the nature of 
the trade, such as the occasional refusal of any 
allowance for damage, false package, &e., after 
delivery trom the public warehouses. Of course, 
also buying at original landed weights, the trade 
accept a great risk when delivery is delayed, as it 
oiten is, and they must have some margin in 
return.—Produce Market, May 20. 

oo ee CS 


INDIAN PATENT. 


Applications for the under specified inventions 
have been made :— 

No, 133.—Samuel Cleland Davidson, merchant, 
of Sirocco Engineering Works, Belfast, Ireland, 
Improvements in means of supporting the bear- 
ings of spindles or shafts in wall brackets or 
frames, 

No 134.—Samuel Cleland Davidson, merchant, 
of Siroceo Engineering Word§, Belfast, [reland, 
Improvements in centrifugal fans and pumps. 

No, 165.— William Jackson, Engineer, of Thorn 
Grove, Mannofield, Aberdeen, North Britain: 
Improvements in apparatus for sifting, sorting and 
classifying tea or other products or materials.— 
Indian and Eastein Engineer. 


a 


CEYLON TEA IN AMERICA.—In our daily and 
Tropical Agriculturist willbe tound a good 
dealonthis subject: Mr. Mackenziereports pro- 
gressand Mr. R. KE. Pineo, at some length, dis- 
cusses theneedof extending as well as continu- 
ingthe American campaign. ‘‘Advertising” is 
the burden of Mr. Pineo’s advice and well 
pleased we are to follow him, until we 
come to the point where we learn that he 
would exclude advertising in the daily news- 
papers! ‘*O lame andimportent conclusion,” 
and yet it is true that the ‘dailies ” are not 
regarded in the States as they are in British 
territory—and yet these papers must be read ? 
If so, we believe it should pay well for the 
Ceylon Commissioner to make a contract in 
afew prominent dailies for a really con- 
spicuous but concise intimation, such as 
‘Drink Pure Ceylon Tea.” It is all nonsense~ 
to say such would not eventually tell and 
if it is not the custom to advertise in dailies, 
the charge should be all the more moderate 
Mr. Pineo believes in ‘‘ Demonstrations” and 
rightly so;—but to dvocate an illustrated 
lecture on our ‘Buried Cities,” in order to 
get the Americans to drink Ceylon tae, 
savours a little of the comical! And yet — 
again, the ‘‘sensacional” as well as the ‘‘amus- 
ing ” must be freely used if popular attention 
is to be attracted across the Atlantic. Still, 
we should think that a lecturing campaign 
treating Ceylon on its productive merits— 


the island of cinnamon, cardamoms, citron- 
ella, coconuts, cacao, coffee, coolies and 
Cinghalese !—adding , in its gems, pearls, 


plumbago, its grand variety of palms and 
all their wonders and winding up. with 
its THA, ought to tell. But there cannot 
be too much of a good thing and certainly 
the ‘‘Buried Cities,” if backed by Mr. 
Cave’s illustrations, would prove a_ capital 
subject ; but wouid it be quite fair to tag 
on to it ‘a tea demonstration”? Mr, 
Mackenzie should be the best judge. 
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MATTE TEA. 


Brazil,—Curityba is the centre of the ‘“ matte” 
industry, which employs nineteen mills in the town 
and suburbs, The preparation, though simple, is all 
done by machinery. The raw material azriives in 
sacks of about 1 ewt. from the interior. At the mill the 
leaves and finer stems are separated and ground to dust 
of various fineness. The thicker stems serve as fuel. 
The Argentines prefer dust “ matté,” and as they 
suck it tbrough a ‘ bombilla ” ave not inconvenienced 
by the floating particles; but there 1s no reason why 
it should nos be prepared in the leaf like tea. The 
Gecoction has a greenish colour. The taste is agree- 
abie, but not so aromatic as tea. It is stated that 
“matié” is peculiarly sustaining; that it is a diges- 
tive nerve tonic and cure for sleeplessness. ‘he 
“Gauchos”’ of Rio Grande, Uruguay, and Argentina 
are the chief consumers, and will doa hard day’s work 
with no other nourishment. Mr. David Carneiro, 
whose mill we visited, employs about thirty men, and 
when in full work the daily output is between eighty 
and ninety barrels of about 250 1b. The dried leaves 
and twigs, a3 they arrive unprepared from the interior, 
cost on an average 13 milreis, or 8s. 8d. a cwt., and 
the price prepared af Curityba averages 23 milreis, 
or about 15s; 6d a cwt. The retail price at Buenos 
Ayres varies from 20s to 50s. a cwt. Mr. Carneiro 
is endeavouring to create » market for “‘ matte” in 
Europe, and stated that duties, freight, d&c., paid, it 
can be sold in France at 1 fr.a kilo. An agent has 
alveaty been secured at Paris, and another in London. 
If matte ’ drinking ever becomes popular in Europe, 
it will be more probably among the labouring classes, 
on account of its cheapness and sustaining qualities.— 
British Legation Report from Rio de Janewro. 

ooo 


PRODUCE AND PLANTING. 


Tur Demand FoR Crynton Tes in Russia.—The 
British Consul at Odessa, in his official report, had 
something very encouraging to say about Ceylon tea. 
He refers to the increasing consumption, and points 
out that itis only afew years since it was introduced 
into Russia, and last year nearly two and three- 
quarter million pounds of tea were shipped from 
Ceylon direct to Odessa, against less than half a mil- 
lion pounds in 1897. He points ont that teas from 
China and Ceylon are imported in vessels of the Rus- 
sian volunteer fleet, which, owing to the low freights 
charged by these vessels on the homeward voyages, 
have now practically a monopoly of the tea-carrying 
tcadefrom the tea ports of China and from Colombo, 
more especially as now tea imported from the Far 
East in Russian bottoms has preferential railway 
rates between Odessa and Moscow, On the other 
hand, there is a growing purchase by Ceylon of Rus- 
pian petroleum; in 1897 and 1898 Colombo took 
over one and a quarter million gallons each year. 
The Acting Consul-General suggests that Australian 
firms might avail themselves of the low rates of freight 
in order to introduce tin, tallow, copra, cé&c., into 
Russia. It is said that if these commodities were 
shipped by Singapore the local agency of the volunteer 
fizet would undertake their transhipment into Russian 
vessels on moderate terms. 

Drart on Tua SAues.—The following is a copy of 
a protest signed by practically all the leading whole- 
sale tea firms and many country dealers against the 

roposals of the Indian and Ceylon Tea Associations in 
Tondou. Clearly there is to be a strong stand against 
the abolition of the draft allowance :—‘‘ The Secretary, 
Indian Tea Association, London, May 23, 1899.—Dear 
Sir,—Ont attention has been called to a circular and 
memorandum, issued by your Association, in conjunc- 
tion with the Ceylon Association in London, to pro- 
ducers and importers of tea, containing a proposal to 
aoolish the draft allowance on teas sold by public 
auction in London, and inviting support. In the 
Memorandum it is stated that it would be to the 
interest of producers and importers that the proposal 
should be carried into effect, and that it hag the un- 
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animous approval of the committee of the two associa- 
tions named. Asthis is a matter affecting, in a very 
serious way, the interests of the entire wholesale 
and retail tea trades, we feel that we canno 
allow the circular to pass without entering a 
strong protest against the proposal which it con- 
tains. In opposition to the very trifiing reasons 
advanced for the suggested alteration may be set a 
host of lovg-standing grievances under which those 
engaged in the tea trade in this country have been 
labouring for years, without being able to obtain the 
slightest satisfaction, mainly owing to the most un- 
reasonable couditious of public sale. With regard 
to paragraph No.8 in the memorandum, we submit 
that it is no argument to compare a duty-paid article 
like tea with bacon and cheese, as in the case of 
the former there is a very serious loss in the process 
of handling, sampling, and blending, and then again 
an additional waste in weighing in open balk form 
for general trade. This is accentuated when the tre- 
tailer requires teas weighed out in small quantities, the 
total loss being much greater than the trifling and 
inadequate overdraft which it bas hitherto been 
the custom from time immemorial to allow. Again, 
there is @ regular loss through bad cooperage and 
broken, inferior lead, the latter resulting in the 
mixing of chips of wood with the tea, and the loss 
by percolation in transit. Another ever-present diffi- 
culty is that of extracting extraneous matter from 
teas, more especially nails, which results in consider- 
able loss and inconvenience to dealers. What with 
cheesy teas, mouldy teas, badly bulked teas, teas smel- 
ling strongly of indiarubber, apples, and other foreign 
substances, inferior returns in sample packages, and 
various other complaints with which the members of 
your association must be well acquainted, if the sug- 
gestion to remove the last cramb of comfort is carried 
it will be the duty of the undersigned to take steps to 
protect their interests in a way which will very much 
out-balance any benefit which might be gained by the 
merchants in the abolition of the pound draft, viz., by 
taking stringent measures to see that the conditions 
of sale arein every case followed to the letter especi- 
ally as regards bulking, so as to ensure teas being in 
every way equal to sale sample. United action will 
also be taken in an effective way to deal with Clause 
5 of the conditions of sale, which in its present form 
is an utter impossibility to buyers. We request that 
you will place this letter before your committee for 
their kind attention, and we remain, yours faithfully,” 
(Here follow the signatures.) 

Tra In France.—Following the desire to be up to 
date as in London, the Parisians are taking rather 
slowly, it must be admitted, to tea, not as a decoction 
for invalids, but as a drink to be taken with food. Oon- 
fectioners are inviting their customers to afternoon 
tea, and there is at length some prospect of tea 
becoming popular. Now is the time for developing 
the French taste for tea, and pushing the Ceylon and 
Indian product, for most of the tea sold at present in 
France is indescribably bad and very dear. 

Pusuic Sates oF CorrEE.—The ‘‘ Grocer” calls 
attention to a congestion of public sales in coffee, 
which tends, it points out, to throw everything out of 
gear, and threatens to bring business in landed parcels 
of coffee to a deadlock, Complaints, though for the 
moment suppressed, are not the less urgent and- 
strongly made against the defective arrangements, as 
they now exist, for disposing of coffee by auction; 
and the evils resulting from the prevailing system in 
occasioning delays, loss of time, and postponements of 
sales, have caused such widespread inconvenience 
to importers, exporters, and wholesale dealers, that 
it is admitted by all parties that “ something should 
be done” to remedy the existing state of affairs ag 
spesdily as may be, ora complete break-down must 
occur in the whole commercial machinery for supply- 
jog the article to the public. Already this year 
public sales of coffee in Mincing Lane have been post- 
poned more frequently than ever, entirely becanse 
gf the excessive quantities put forward on certain 
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specified days, and it has always been uncertain 
when and at what hour such and such an auction in a 
long series would commence and finish. The same 
kind of chaos avd confusion has been repeated during 
the present week, when, among the brokers’s cata- 
logues printed and issued for coffee to be sold under 
the hammer ,were inclnded eleven that contained 
particulars of parcels and descriptions which had 
been advertised for public sale on the 12th inst., 
being nearly a fortnight later than the date originally 
fixed. At this rate of progress the new season 
will be far advanced ere the superabundant im- 
ports of coffee from the British Hast Indies, 
Costa Rica, Guatemala, and other parts of 
Central America, will be worked oft, and the 
nearer the trade get at the wind-up of the 
supplies for 1899, the fewer will their chances 
be of securing precisely the kind of coffee they re- 
quire to carry their supply over till another year. 
A healthy competition has prevailed at the different 
auctions since the earlier part of the season, which 
fact goes to prove that both dealers and shippers were 
practically bare of stock at the outset ; and as their 
wants have increased rather than otherwise, the 
extra buying necessary to replenish the exhausted 
stores of bonded or duty-paid coffee has lent addi- 
tional support to the import market. Though the 
rates submitted to have been unquestionabiy low for 
the worst descriptions of coffee, they have been 
reasonably cheap, if at times uneven, for the mid- 
dling and intermediate grades; whilst for bright 
coloury, fancy, and attractive growths of plantation 
coffee, instead of a reduction a tangible advance has 
in many cases been seen. 

A Suacrstrep Remepy.—A few of the leading mem- 
bers of the coffee trade, with bolder spirits than their 
fellows, have hinted that Monday, which from ancient 
custom hasbeen regarded as an ‘“‘ off’? day, shouldin 
future be given up for the purpose of clearing away 
to arrears remaining from public auctions held in the 
preceding week. Some such arrangement would no 
doubt materially help to bring the average daily 
supply of coffee within a manageable compass, and 
greatly facilitate the sale, preparation, and distribu- 
tion of the article throughout the ccuntry ; but from 
what we have heard in influential quarters, says the 
Grocer, 80 drastic a course of proceeding onthe part 
of brokers and their merchants would be strongly 
opposed by the wholesale dealers, who would resist 
to the utmost any encroachment on their Mondays. 
H and C Mail, June 2nd. 


CEYLON ASSOCIATION IN LONDON. 
REPORT OF THE EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 
FOR 1898-1899, 
LAID BEFORE THE ELEVENTH ANNUAL GENERAL 
MEETING, ON 12TH JUNE. 


There has been again, as in every previous 
year, an increase in the numbers on the roll, 
the present number being 163 as against 159 
n 1898. 

As foreshadowed in the last report arrange- 
ments were made by the Committee for the full 
statement of the case for Ceylon before the Indian 
Currency Committee. Messrs. T. North Christie 
and H. Bois gave evidence in much detailas to 
the effect on Ceylon producing industries of the 
forced appreciation of the rupee, and have thereby 
earned the thanks of the Association. The Cur- 
rency Committee has now finished its sittings for 
taking evidence, and its report is awaited with 
interest. 

On 19th December last a General Meeting of 
the Associazion was held to consider the following 
resoluticns:—1. ‘‘ That this Association strongly 
disapproves of the propused expenditure on the 
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Ceylon Northern Railway, as being opposed to the 
true economies of the Colony’? <%. ‘*That ade- 
putation be appointed to wait on the Right 
Honourable J. Chamberlain, M.P., with the view 
of urging on the Government a re-consideration 
of the Ceylon Northern Railway scheme, and 
thet Lord Stanmore be asked to introduce the 
deputation.” The immediate result of the 
meeeting was to disclose among Ceylon residents 
at home, many of them with very large intcresis 
in the Colony, a remarkable consensus of opinion 
adverse to the Government scheme, and the re- 
solution of disapproval was passed nem. con. The 
deputation to the Secretary of State, it was 
decided, should be postponed till the views of the 
public bodies in Ceylon could be ascertained. 

The position of this very important public 
question in Ceylon at the date of the Association 
meeting was, considering the novelty and gravity 
of the propesals, a singularone. It is true that 
early in the year both the Planters’ Association and 
the Chamber of Commerce had passed resolutions 
approving of tne then Government proposals; but 
those proposals embraced another Railway, and 
hence the value of the resolutions, as bearing on 
the Northern Railway, was rendered very un- 
certain. 

Subsequently a change was made by the Govern: 
ment, both in respect of the gauge and of the provi- 
sion of funds for the construction of the Northern 
line, a change on behalf of which no word of ap- 
proval has been heard as yet from any quarter. 
The public bodies in Ceylon accepted the amended 
scheme without protest. Not so the local press ; 
and in view of published statements as to the con- 
dition of opinion in Ceylon, statements which were 
left without contradiction, the Executive Officers of 
the Association felt it their duty to allow the 
question to be re-opened. Their action has been 
justified by the subsequent proceedings of the Cey- 
lon public bodies. 

It was most unfortunate that when for a second 
time the question came before the Planters’ Assos 
ciation and Chamber of Commerce caim discussion 
on the merits of the Northern Railway should have 
been prejudiced by the introduction of personal and 
irrelevant matter, the more so asin the result the 
protest to the Secretary of State for the Colonies 
was thereby greatly weakened. 

A deputation, representing the various interests 
of the Colony, waited on the Secretary of State 
on 16th March, and was informed that the 
Railway would be made, and made as a broad 
gauge line. 

The Committee is unable to share the regret 
expressed by the Ceylon Chamber of Commerce 
and by the Chairman of the Planters’ Associ- 
ation at the action of this Association ; but, on 
the contrary, deems it a matter of congratulation 
that, at last, a formal protest has been lodged 
against the new Railway Policy of the Govern- 
ment. 

The vote of thanks, accorded to Mr. J. Hen- 
niker Heaton, M.P. by the Associatien fer his 
services in securing for Ceylon the benefit of 
Imperial Penny Postage, led to an invitation trom 
that gentleman to representatives of the Asso- 
ciation to attend a conference at the House 
of Commons to consider a scheme for the re- 
duction of the cost of telegrams between the 
United Kingdom and the Colonies. The. invi- 
tation was readily accepted, and it is hoped that 
the agitation thus initiated may prove successful. 

The Committee regrets to report the death, 
during the year, of Mr. W Bowden Smith, a gen: 
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tleman, who for forty years had been connected 
with the Ceylon planting industry, and during the 

ears 1874-76 had represented that industry in the 
reser Council, 


HOW IT STRUCK AN AMERICAN. 
[EXTRACT FROM A LETTER RECEIVED FROM 
GENERAL NAGLE BY MR. R. E. PINEO.] 

“My Dear Sir,-I was qnite delighted with 
your beautiful city, and with the evidences oi 

prosperity which we saw on every hand. 

“Thave just read an article from your pen 
entitled ‘Ceylon Tea in America.’ Being an 
American, | was struck with the force of your 
suggestions concerning the most eflective adver- 
tising of Ceylon tea, in America. 

“There isno question but that you people fur- 


nish a teathat is superior in quality and flavour 


to anything that comes to our shores, which, if 
. properly advertised—its merits well demonstrated 
— would secure for it a very large sale indeed. 
“Your Exhibit at the World’s Fair in Chicago 
in 793 certainly must have augmented the de- 
mand for it very much, BUT A LIKE AMOUNT 
SPENT AS YOU SUGGEST WOULD BRING FAR 
GREATER RETURNS. The States are of very wide 
extent, filled with seventy millions of prosperous 
consumers, There is no way to make an impres- 
sion onthem in favour of Ceylon tea, but by 
hanging your banner on the outer wall and eep- 
“ing it there CONTINUALLY, Zhe people who drink 
tea must see the banner—not the jobber alone — 
and it will be of infinitely more advantage if 
they can be induced to sample the tea. In 
almost every ease this will result in securing a 
new customer, which will sweil the demand for 
the tea, and will furnish an incentive to the retailer 
and whotesater alike to push Ceylon tea. The 
advertiscment in thelocai newspaper with the dealers 
name attached. will be worth far more than any 
general wdvertising you can do. 3 
“TT have been a maker of American newspapers 
the greater part of my life, and feel that I know 
something of the subjecé in hand. 1 think Lam 
safein saying that, if Ceylon tea is properly put 
before the American people, you wil have gained 
a permanent customer that will make the beanti- 
ful island of Ceylon, with its enterprising and 
interesting people, wealthy beyond expectation.” 


Se Ne 
INDIA AND THE TEA CAMPAIGN. 


At the annnal general meeting of the Indian Tea As-. 


sociation, held on 29th May, Mr. Ashton drew attention 
to the fact that though Mr. Blechynden’s engage- 
ment had terminated this by no means meant 
that the efforts to push our teas in America were 
to be abondoned. The new levy will be used for 
America, for Russia, and for the Paris Exhibition 
and India will work with Ceylon. Mr. Ashton points 
out—in view of the criticisms which have beeu 
made in the newspapers, and by some Association 
members since they heard of the termination of 
‘Mr. Blechynden’s engagement—that the London 
Committee, who are the executive in all matters 
connected with Europe ard America, are not in the 
happy position of our Ceylon friends. They do 
not know from year to year that they will eet 
all the money they will require. They have to send 
ent a levy, and they never know whether mem- 
hers of the Association even will respond fully to 
their request for funds. Mr. Ashton says: “Obviously 
this ia very cramping when they have to make up a 
programme; and { think the details they have sent 
na ave all we can expect at this stage of affairs. 
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I desire, therefore to appeal most strongly to pro- 
prietors if they accept the principle of joint 
advertising, to trust to the London executive, and 
not to cavil at details. The detail of a programme 
can never satisfy everybody, and I confess to being 
a little suspicious of people who tell you that they 
approve of a general idea, that they are the last 
people in the world who seek to benefit by other 
people’s expenditure, but that they haye not sub- 
scribed because so and so is done, or hes not 
beca done. I suggest to yon to subseribe first.” 
The sgaleof teain ladia was next reviewed, and the 
distribution of pice-packets of quinine—ihrough the 
ageney of the Post Office—and the refusal of ine Gov- 
erument to sanction tea being cold im the same way 
through postmasters noted. Mr. Ashton does not 
seem very much surprised that we have not been able 
to develop the local tea trade quicker. He says: 
—‘‘T have often noticed in the criticisms people make 
on this matter, andthe parallels they draw between 
what is done in India and in foreign markeis, they 
leave out of sight the fact that foreign markets we 
compete against beer, coffee, spirits, wine amdso on. 
These are all very much more expensive articles than 
tea, and the difficulty in those markets is not one of 
price but one of taste. We have to divert or create 
the taste of the people. In India itis quite different 
because here the natives are almost entirely water 
drinkers, and tea, although it is cheap, cannot com- 
pete with water on price. The consequence is that 
whereas the important matter in foreign markets is 
taste, the important matter in India is price. It 
seems tome that to induce people—and a very slow- 
moving people too—to spend more money on drink 
than they like is harder, if you take profits into 
account, than to divert taste, say from coffee to tea 
when you at the same time save people’s pockets,” — 
Planter, Jane 10. 
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CASUARINAS.—A correspondent elsewhere 
gives us some very interesting information 
about Casuarinas in Ceylon. We yrecail the 
fact that. a Ceylon planter made “2 itile 
fortune” .30 years ago. through: a, plautetion 
of Casuarinas he pad pianted near the sea 
coast outside Madras city. 


OVER-PLUCKING TeA.—A Ceylon planter 
writes to. an Indian contemporary :— 

“JT have heard it said in more places than one and 
particularly from Indian tea planters who have now 
and again visited this district that in Ceylon we over- 
pluck,:this, too, not so much from the older trees but 
from the younger ones particularly. Now as this has 
not come from one Indian tea planter, but from 
nearly all, suvely their views should be received with 
attention, instead cf our calmly ignoring the state- 
ment altogether. I have a friend who is in Assam 
and has been there for many years who writes me 
that he cannot believe that lam getting 500 lb, tea 
per acre off my estate, which is a young one. He 
tells me that he would never pluck it up to that but 
be content with 200 to 300 1b. and even off full-bearing 
tea he would not take more thin 400 to 500 jb. at the 
most now. I would ask are we on the vight tack? 
Are we doing the correct thing, and that which is 
likely to ultimateiy benefit the estate owaers? That 
good tea estates in Ceylen will bear up to 700 Ib. 
per acre is, 1 think, beyond doabt, but I want to 
know whether we are rignt in takiag that quantity; 
will it not in all probability impoverisn our trees in a 
few years ?”’ i 
What does this Ceylon planter say to the 
100 acres tea field 01 Mariawatte plucked at 
a rate averaging over 1,100 lb. per acre for 
16 years.and still vigorous!—or, higher up, 
the 30-year old fieid on Loolecondera giving 
between 400 and 500 1b. and looking remark- 
ably well ? : eee, 
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FACILITIES FOR MAKING GOOD TEA:—X. 


KELEBOKKA—RANGALA—UPPER 
HEWAHRETA ; 
MANURING AND PRICES. 


Two letters from Madulkele, one from 
Rangala, and one from Hewaheta, may be 
conveniently treated together, though they 
tilustrate. diverse views. While one of the 
Madulkele letters (from the higher part 
‘of Kellebokka) holds ‘“‘ wind, mist and rain” 
as the drawbacks to making better tea, the 
‘other considers the character of the factories 
(one only being first-class in the district), the 
over-pruning and over-plucking of bushes 
whereby their health suifers and the flavour 
is affected, the chief obstacles to be over- 
come. And both planters are men of wide 
experience and keen observation. Our Ran- 
gala Correspondent again sees no draw- 
backs, as, with finer plucking on most 
estates, as good tea is turned out in the 
district as is possible; not so, the writer 
in Upper Hewaheta, who holds the weather 
in the North-East monsoon a drawback, 
and also the fact that half the crop of the 
district is plucked between 20th February 
and 7th June. But have not the months 
of pruning any effect on the chief months 
of plucking? On, perhaps, one estate only 
is all the tea regarded as good jat; on 
most estates there is, according to all four 
letters, a mixture represented on the whole 
by ‘‘fair’—the planting of over ten years 
being inferior. While one Kellebokka writer 
admits general poverty ofsoil, in which Rangala 
agrees, the other regards the general charac- 
ter of the soil aS not poor. Our Hewaheta 
friend distinguishes between old coffee land, in 
which the soil’is poor, and jungle land whichis 
good. There is no difference in opinion that 
some of the Kellebokka estates are worn out, 
chiefly old coffee estates, whose surface soil 
has disappeared. In Rangala, as most of the 
tea is on old land, much of it has neces- 
sarily been worn; and what is not old, is 
~wind-blown! So our friend cheerfully re- 
marks that over-cropping is not the cause 
of the wearing out; while Hewaheta under- 
stands our question in an unusual sense, 
when he says that estates are worn out, only 
as far as good yields are concerned, and 
not as respects flavour and strength of liquor. 
Our question had reference to the character 
of the soil; and, perhaps, an answer is to 
be found in the fact that, though the yield 
of the land might be better, the flavour 
and strength of the tea remain what they 
were—which is not the general experience. 
Manuring, says one of our Madulkele friends, 
will improve the tea and prove proiitable, 
on estates along the public cart road; the 
other admits improvement of the bushes as 
a sequel to manuring, which, however, is 
further followed by a fall in prices where 
manure has been extensively used. This last 
is an important statement: and we shouid 
like to see it thoroughly sifted. Is it merely 
a ease of post hoc, ergo propter hoc, ox, if 
an explanatio: is nof. to be tound in the 
special character of the manures employed, 
can there have been climatic or other 
considerations to account for the fall in 
price. Rangala practically shares the opinion 
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first-mentioned, with the qualification that 
the profitableness of the operation is doubt 
ful. at present prices. Hewaheta is rather 
indefinite, in asserting that we have yet to 
learn the best form of manure to help to keep 
the tea bush in gcod heart. 

The opinion of one of the Madulkelites on 
factories is to be found in his answer to 
-the first question, which includes insufficient 
withering space amoung the drawbacks, and 
he is supported by his district neighbour, who 
further explains that the deficiency 1s chiefly 
due to the long spelis of bad weather 
which are at the bottom of most of the 
mischief in the Kellebokka and Knuckles 
districts. The two other districts suffer from 
the deficiency, though Rangala notes an 
improvement of late. In motive power little 
remains to be desired, except in dry weather; 
but as respects machinery, Kellebokka, in 
the opinion of one writer, is decidedly defi- 
cient in some places. Enough, or more than 
enough, is the general response to the ques- 
tion touching labour. On pruning, the opi- 
nion of one writer has already been ex- 
pressed, as a drawback to making good 
tea, owing to its undue severity; but while 
he does not think the knife has been too 
long withheld, the other writer’ declares 
that the two extremes, of cutting down to 
within a few inches of the ground, and 
letting the bushes up to 2 feet or 25 gene- 
rally prevail. Rangala has no complaint 
against pruning; and he and Hewaheta are 
agreed on pruning at intervals of 18 months 
to two years. “General remarks” take the 
form of a growl against “Weather! Weather |! 
Weather !” from one Madulkele source; while 
the other deseants strongly against cruel 
pruning and close cropping as telling against 
the general health of the bushes. Rangala 
regards cheap manure as the only cure ‘pos- 
sible, where the old land is getting ex- 
hausted. and the young is too exposed. for 
heavy flushing; and Hewaheta rather con- 
tradicting itself as to loss of flavour, desires 
information as to the cause of the loss of 
some of the flavour for which tea from the 
district was noted some ten years azo. ‘This 
however, bears out the opinion of Mr. T. C. 
Owen which we quoted the other day as to a 
connection between virgin soil and delicate 
flavour; but, on the other hand, that veteran 
agriculturist, Mr. Joseph Holloway, on our 
sixth page today indicates how flavour.as 
well as. vigour may be maintained by judi- 
cious cultivation. 
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THE FLORIDA VELVET BEAN. 


For the past year or two a great deal has been 
written about this exiraordinary plnat. Mr. Geo. W 
Hastings, «n orange grover in Fiorida State, thus 
sums up his experience of it in one of the leading 
American papers, and in view of the introduction of this 
bean to this colony may be of interest :— 

“The cultivation of the velvet bean up to the 
present time has established the following facts :— 
For the extreme south, it is the ere vbest forage 
and humus producer yes discovered. North of aa 
tral Georgia, only in exceptionally long seasons will 
the seed mature. Norta of the Ohio River, it will 
makes large grow:h of vine and leaves, but will not 
come to bloom. It is a great fertiliser for orange 
groves, but its use is not advisable afier the grooves 
come into bearing, as the vines are a habitat of 
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the pumpkin (stink) bug, and on the decay of the 
bean this pest goes to the orange, puncturing the fruit, 
and causing itto fall. Asa rule, the velvet bean is not 
the equal of red clover or the cow-yea, either for seed or 
forage, north of the Gulf States. For forage and fertili- 
ser it has no equal in the barren sandy lands ‘of the 
south, where the seasons are long enouzh for the crop 
to mature before the coming of frosts.”’—dAyricultural 
Gazette, of New South Wales. 


ps ie CTE 
CEYLON TEA IN RUSSIA. 


The rapid increase in the consumption of Ceylon 
tea in Russia is noticed in the last British Con- 
sular report from Odessa. It is only a few years 
since it was introduced into Russia, and last year 
nearly two and three-quarter million pounds of 
tea were shipped from Ceylon direct to Odessa, 
against less than half a million pounds in 1897. 
‘Teas. from China and Ceylon are imported in 
vessels of the Russian volunteer fleet, which, 
owing to the low freights charged by these ves- 
sels on the homeward voyages, have now practi- 
eally a monopoly of the tea carrying trade from 
the tea ports of China and from Colombo, more 
especially s now tea imported from the Far Hast 
in Russian bottoms has preferential railway rates 
between Odessa and Moscow. On the other hand, 
there is a growing purchase by Ceylon of Russian 
petroleum ; in 1897 and 1898 Colombo took over 
one and a quarter million gallons each year. The 
Acting Consil-General suggests that Australian 
firms might avail themselves of the low rates 
of freight in order to introduce tin, tallow, copra, 
&e., into Russia. Ib is said that if these com- 
moilities were shipped by Singapore the localagency 
ot the volunteer fleet would undertake their trans- 
shipment into Russian vessels on moderate terms 
—London Times May 31. 
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THE BRAZILIAN COFFEE CROP. 


Messrs. W H Crossman and Brother, of New York, 
write as follows on the position and prospects of 
Brazilian coffee :— 

“The receipts in Brazil up to date confirm the 
figures we have previously given on the current crop. 
In Santos the receipts already reached 5,000,000 bags, 
which make it probable that the total there will 
exceed 5,500,000 bags. In Rio, so far, the receipts are 
2,700,000 bags, but in that port they again neglect 
to count the coffees sent down from the interior 
direct fer export, the quantity yeceived in this way 
being about 125,000 bagsup to date. The total in 
Rio for the crop year, however, will be close to 


3,500,000 bags, the ageregate for the two ports no — 


doubt reaching 9,000,000 bags. Regarding the next 
crop, it is now well known that the Brazilians are 
averse to giving out figures, but they are practically 
ynanimous in stating the next crop to be larger than 
the present one some claim 16 per cent. more and 
others 2s much as 20 per cent more. But whatever 
the figure finally reaches, it is positively immaterial, 
since the fouth consecutive large crop in excess of 
the requirements of consumption will mean a con: 
tinuation of very low prices.—The Grocers’ Journal, 
May 27. 


sto 4 SP . 
THE LONDON CINNAMON SALES. 


We are glad to find, from information 
received by a recent mail, that Cinnamon, like 
tea, has touched the bottom prices, and is 
now beginning to experience an upward 
tendency. When we wrote last, on the 
February sale, we had to chronicle a con- 
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tinued drop in prices, which had commenced 
with the Hispano-American war; and we 
were apprehensive that it might be some 
time yet before Spain recovered  suffi- 
ciently from its expensive and humiliating 
deteat to resume her old commercial trans- 
actions. ‘The apprehension, notwithstand- 
ing the loss of the greatest of her re- 
maining colonies, has, we are glad to find 
not been fully justified. Among the condi- 
tions which helped prices at the last quarterly 
auctions on the 29th May, was the receipt 
of Spanish orders. The affect of a demand 
for our great spice from Spain was naturally 
a rise in the price of the finer qualities of 
cinnamon. While the ordinary qualities 
advanced from 3d to ld per lb,, the advance 
in the higher qualities was from 1d to 2d 
per lb. It is safe te anticipate, if not that 
he advance will be continued, that the pre- 
sent prices will be maintained, now that 
one of our oldest and best continental cus- 
tomers is again in the field. 


The statistical position of the spice also 
favored the rise in prices. The quantity 
offered was only 781 bales, as against 959 in 
May last year, and 1,649 bales at the 
February sales. In February, out of the 
large quantity offered—and it was by no 
means the largest offering for the month— 
only about 650 had been sold at the auctions. 


The fair deduction from the smallness 
of the offerings and the rise in _ prices 
last month, is that the large quantity 


taken off in February found buyers 
privately. in the interval between the two 
public sales. We pointed out that cinnamon 
like most other products, showed a serious fall- 
ing-off in exports, in consequence of the pro- 
longed and severe drought during the past 
quarter. That, too, must have helped the dispo- 
sal of the stocks in London, and sent up prices 
some extent. So faras quilled cinnamon goes 
the deficiency has not been made up yet, 
and we are glad to think is not likely to 
be made good—at any rate during the pre- 
sent quarter. The exports of quilled cinna- 
mon in bales, up to 02th Jun, estand as follows 
compared with the three previous years :— : 

o 20th June 1899 660,985 lb, 

Do do 1898 77,580, 

6. do’. 1897; om eno ee 

“Dol! do! 1906 = oe ess 
Against this falling-off in quilled bark must 
be set the phenomenal increase in chips 
which is a natural consequence of weather 
which renders peeling impossible, or difficult, 
and compels the scraping of bark which has 
coarsened. Naturally, the immense increase 
in the quantity of chips sent away has led 
to a fall in prices. We find that chips were 
neglected at the last sales and that prices 
receded to 2d and 24d. The outlook for quil- 
led bark is thus very promising for the pre- 
sent, but rather doubtful for chips. 


_ The following is the report of the lead- 
ing London firin, from whom we generally 
quote :— 
London, May 31, 1899. 

CuynAMon.—At the periodical auctions held on 
the 29th inst., the smail supply of 784 bales Ceylon 
was presented, compared with 1,6i9 bales offered 
in February and 959 bales at this period. last 
year. There was a better attendance and with 
Spanish orders in the market, the sales went off 
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with spirit some. 680 bales being cleared under 
the hammer. Ordinary to medium sorts ‘ un- 
worked” (i.e., sold as shipped) mostly brought td 
to 1d per lb. advance on February rices, while 
the good and fine quill ‘“‘ worked”—all being 
sold—realised about 1d to 2d per 1b. better 
than last sale’s rates. - Firsts, ordinary to fine, 
soldat 10d to Is6d. Seconds 93d to1s dd. ‘Thirds, 
9d to 1s 4d, and fourths 73d to 113d per lb. 35 
bales Tellichery were brought in for want of 
offers, 

Cures, &c., were in excessive supply and neg- 
lected: Of 2,638 bags oifered, aboul 80 bags only 
were sold. Chips @ 2d to 24d, clippings, &c., Tid 
to 84 per lb. 

Present Stock of Ceylon 3,880. 
1898, 1397. 1896 


Bales against 3,804 3,408 3,473 Bales. 
1898, 1897. 1896. 
Chips 7,383 bags 2,692 5,344 5,209 Bags. 
The next auctions are fixed for 28th August. 


<<< ——__ 


LADY-BIRDS AND GREEN BUG. 

The annual general meeting of the Lower Pulneys 
Planters’ Association was held on the 3rd instant at 
the Dindigul Club. 

The Hon.Secretary said:—In presenting my report for 
1898-99, L regret Lcannot record an altogether flourish- 
ing position of affairs. Crops, which in the early part 
of 1898 we were so sanguine would be large, proved 
disappointing. The average rainfall on the Lower 
Pulneys and Siroomullay Hills during June, July, 
and to the 20th August, 1898, did not exceed 55 cents, 
showing what a total failure the S.-W. monsoon was. 
This prolonged drought, accompanied with a bad 
attack of green bug, resulted in serious damage to 
our crops. For the present season crops again will 
not be satisfactory, and prices, I regret to say, have 
fallen very low. 

Liapy-Birps.—During the past year no action has 
been taken towards importing this useful insect (our 
only remedy for eradicating that awful pest—green 
bug). It has been suggested by the Nilgizi Association 
that Mr. Newport be asked to send periodical con- 
signments of lady-birds by post from Australia. Un- 
less we have an entomologist on this side to receive 
these insects, and subject them to a careful examina- 
tion before setting them free, there would be the 
danger of introducing the parasite. We cannot be 
too careful, or the remedy may prave worse than the 
existing evil. As this question is to be discussed at 
this meeting, I shall say nothing further on this 
subject. 

Discussing this subject later on, the Honorary 
Secretary, Mr. Gerrard, said :—‘‘Mr. H O Newport 
wag sent over to Australia to collect lady-birds. 
The experiment, as you all know, was an utter, and to 
us disastrous, failure: for we are somewhat in the same 
position now, as so vividly described by Mr. Newport 
in a speech before the U. P. A. S. I. two years ago 
(1897). He then said: * Even if this bug spares our 
trees, it does not spare the crops, and if some thing is 
not done—and that quickly—we, on the Lower Pulneys, 
will have to abandon our estates, and leave the 
district.’ Of course the picture was overdrawn. No 
estates have had to be abandoned on azcount of the 


- attacks of green bug; but there is little doubt that 


the continued attacks of this pest have had a good 
deal to do with the short crops of the last few years, 
and itis for this reason that we would welcome the 
arrival of lady-birds to put anend to the bug; for it is 
very evident that, with present low prices, it is abso- 
lutely necessary for the trees to bear large crops, andany 
pest that prevents them from doing so, by destroying 
good bearing wood, becomes a very serious evil. &> 
much money has been spent over the Newport failure 
that there is little left for further experiment, and 
how; now, to successfully introduce lady-birds from 
Australia will require very careful consideration at 
the next moeting of the U.P.A.S.I I think you will 
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all agree with me that a skilled entomologist should 
receive the consignments as they arrive, for there is 
always the danger I bejieve, in unskilled hands, of 
introducing with the insect the parasite that feeds on 
it; end, with reference to this matter, I don’t think 
that a botanist can be expected to carry out the work 
of an entomologist.’ 


—< 


_ SANDY TEA FOR THE POOR. 

Half the ‘‘dust teas” brought into England 
should be confiscated by the Customs according 
to Mr, Henry Sell’s paper, Conunercral Intell. 
gence, which, by the way, has just been greatly 
enlarged and improved. In 1,0¢0 pounds of ‘* dust 
tea” there are often 200 pounds of sand and 
earthy matter. Sometimes there is as much as 
35 per cent of mineral rubbish, although not 
more than 1 per cent of sand is ‘‘natural” to tea, 
in the opinion of Dr. Bell, of the Government 
laboratory. The official inspection, it is charged, 
is most superficial, for ‘‘not one sample out of 
1,000 packages of ‘dust teas’ landed*is sub- 
mitted to analysis.” Large importations of very 
inferior goods rejected by the Hamburg and New 
York Customs have been passed by the English 
Customs and sold in London. ‘The breakfast 
table of the very poor suffers correspondingly.— 
Home paper. : 


TEA-GROWING IN RUSSIA. 

The ten plautations in the neighbourhood of 
Batoum continue to occupy the serious attention 
of a few Russian tea planters, who appear to be more 
or less sanguine as to the ultimate results that are likely 
tobe attained. Messrs. Popoff have erected a factory 
for manipulating tea on one ef their estates near 
Batoum, and have gathered their first crop this year, 
but I regret to say that, owing to the mystery with 
which they attempt to surround their industry, and the 
secrecy which they maintain in respect to all matters 
concerning their plautations and the cultivation of tea 
on them, it is quite impossible to procure information 
of a reliable nature in regard tothem. Although the 
tea crop from these gardens was a]l forwarded to Mos- 
cow and St. Petersburg, it does not, according to the 
St. Petersburg papers, appear to bear comparison with 
the imported article in general use in the Russian 
En pire. The Imperial Domain authorities expect to 
obtain a crop next season, and are making prepara- 
tions for the erection of afactory on their estates, and 
lam givento understand that the order for the builc- 
ings and plant has been placed in the United King- 
dom. Itseems probable that theresults of tea-growing 
on the last mentioned estates stand a better chance of 
success than those obtained on the other estates 
thanks to the fact that they have not confined their 
sowings to one quality only, but have laid out planta- 
tions of several kinds of Indian teas as well as Chinese 
and Ceylon hybrids. By adopting this rational course 
they will be able to judge which quality is more espe- 
cially adapted to tbe prevailing climate and other local 
conditions. Their acreage under tea has been largely 
increased during the present year.—British Consul at 
Batoum. 

VANILLA, 

_ Mexico.—There are a few Americans already here 
in the business with plantations about ready to bear. 
Some have just started. Many others are coming, 
judging from the numerous inquiries. Heretofore, the 
French have mainly cultivated the vanilla, with now 
and then a Mexican, while the Indians hunt and 
gather the wild vanilla. Vanilla is principally ex- 
ported to the United States—about $2,000,000 worth 
per annum. I write this article to answer in a gene- 
ral way the many inquiries addressed to me con- 
cerning this industry. Now that our people are em- 
barking in it. I look for improved methods that will 
increase the production and simplify the process of 
curing.—United States Consul at Tuapan. 
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MINOR PRODUCTS REPORT. 


CincHona.—The shipments from Ceylon for the 
week ending May 9ih were 8,064 tb only. At Ara- 
sterdam, on June 8th, 4,956 bales aud 5:0 cases will 
be offered, The total weight is 481,800 kilos (con- 
taining the equivalent of 829,920 ounce quinine sui- 
phate), of which 73,332 kilos. is phacmacentic.l bark, 
eud 408,418 kilos. manufacturing bark. Whe inane- 
facturing bark contwins an average visla of 5 50 
per cent quitine sulphate against 5-52 per cent in 
May, and 5°21 percent for the ten auctions in 1518. 
There has been a fair amount of business done in 
druggists’ barks lately, aud in many instances lower 
prices have been accepted. ‘The Java shipments in 
May amounted to 666,400 Amst. lb against 672,500 
Amst. lb last May. The total for the five months is 
170,000 Amst, lb under last year. 

a GREED SUAS a 
PLANTING NOLES. 

A FiInet Porato PLANT.—A remarkably fine 
potato plant, says the Australasian, grown in the 
Apoilo Bay district, has been shown to us by 
Messrs. Davis, Uancaster, and Co, It is from a 
crop grown by Mr. Jas. McPhee, at Heathfield 
Farm. The area of the paddock is five acres ; 
but the yield is expected to reach 75 tons, or an 
average of 15 tons per acre. The soil is 2u feet 
deep, witha clay bottom, and the ground forms 
part of the river fluts, of which there is a con- 
siderable quantity. The haulm of the plants 
exhibits unusual vigour of growth, the one shown 
tous, laid out on a board, reaching the Jenzth of 
nine feet. From its roots twelve large potatoes 
were taken. ‘Lhe variety is the New Zeaiand Blue 
Derwent. The Apollo Bay district also produces 
good crops of onions, yields of 30 tons per acre 
b2ing common. 


CoFFEE AND CAcAo IN MExico.--We have 
a letter from Mr. E. O. Darley—who will be 
remembered by some as a Knuckles coffee 
planter—stating that he had taken charge 
of about 100,000 acres of land belonging to 
a Company on which he has to plant a 
large acreage with coffee, cacao, rubber and 
sugarcane. He is to give usa report of the 
district and its capabilities when he has seen 
a little more of it. Meantime he writes :— 
“A very large quantity of very fine cacao 
is produced here and the native coffee bears 
very heavily and no leaf disease, and I do 
not believe it exists in Mexico at all. I 
have never seen or heard of it. Sugarcane 
also is most prolific, the local demand for 
sugar and rum making it a very profitable 
business.” 

ANNATTO: PooR PROSPECTS OF CROP AND 
AN Enemy.—Mr. Van Starrex, of Crystal 
Hill, Matale, who, we suppose, cultivates as 
much annatto as anybody in the country, 
writes :—‘*’Phe annatto fly has been so bad 
nthe Matale district this year that fears are 
entertained that. the crop out-turn will not 
pay for upkeep, and there isa fear of the plant 

oing consequently out of cultivation. At any 
rate, the poor crop with the low prices now 
given for the article, is likely to stop the 
manufacture of the dye on Crystall Hill for 
the present. Rather sad for those who have 
been earning something out of the seed sold 
to these manufacturing works from the 
smallest quantities up to several tons, every 
season.” As soon as the Hntomologist re- 
tuxps, he should see to the ‘‘fly” and its 
remedy. Whatis the cause of persistent low 
prices ? Overproduction (where ?) or chemical 
dyes? 


_ Rubber. 
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RAMIE (Russia).—The cultivation of the ramie 
plant (Chinese nettle) has been so very successful, 
more especialiy in the district of Batoum, that 
the area under this plant is from year to year 
increasing. This year’s crop has been very 
abundant, and it is stated that some Rnssian 
Caplialists are on the point of building a 
faciery in a suitable locality for the purpose of 
Working up the fibre. The Imperial Domains 
at Chakva have already received machinery for 
handling this articles. — British Consul at Batoum, 
June 1. 


UFATING CAPACITY Of Woop.—The River 
Plate Review says that a writer in the Staats- 
Zeitung corrects a very common supposition in 
regard to the heating capacity of wood, the most 
notable tact in the case being that such a practic- 
able and easy demonstrable error should so long 
have prevailed—namely, that the heating capa- 
city of hardwood is greater than that of softwood. 
The fact, as ascertained by repeated determina- 
tious, is that the greatest heating power is 
possessed by one of the softest varieties of such 
material—viz., the linden. Taking its heating 
capacity by the unit, the second best heater is 
also a soft-wood :—Fir, with 0-99 heating power ; 
next follow the elm and pine, with 0-98 ; willow, 
chestnut, larch, with 0-97; maple and spruce fir, 
with 0:96; black poplar, with 06°95; alder and 
white birch, with 0°94 only; then conie the hard 
oak, with 0°92; the locust and the white beech, 
with 0°91; and the red beech, with 0°90, ‘hese 
examples leave no doubt of the general fact that 
hardwood heats the least.—Queensland Agri- 
cultural Journal. 


INDIARUBBER CULTIVATION is attracting 
a great deal of attention in several of the 
French Dependencies. We have enquiries 
about our forthcoming Manual from Paris, 
Marseilles, .West Africa and Madagascar ; 
and an enterprising French Agriculturist 
reports that he has indented for, and 
is daily expecting to receive, one million 
of Castilloa seeds and asks if such are of 
use in Ceylon. We have advised him to 
send 500,000, if in good condition, out here at 
once and that we may get the seed auctioned 
by Mr. Symons (with his consent) witi per- 
haps as good a result as in the caseof Para 
seed, if not better! In a recent French Review 
devoted to Colonial Agriculture we find 
several important, up-to-date papers on 
One is devoted to West Africa 
where France has now very large tropical 
interests, and one authority shows how, to 
supplement the indigenous creeper rubber 
vines, they are introducing four exotic 
varieties :—Para, Castilloa, Ceara and a new 
and as yet little-known kind ‘* Manicoba” 
rubber. It is evident that there is going to 
be a good deal done in ‘‘rubber” culture ; 
but many parts of Ceylon have special 
advantages, especially where the rubber trees 
can be grown as a subsidiary to tea. As 
regards ‘‘ preparation,” we find the fol- 
lowing in a letter addressed to the French 
Colonial Minister by M. Marcellin Pellet in 
the latest ‘‘ Revue des Cultures Coloniales ” :— 

‘“M. Joaquin Asturias has found outa new system. 
He filters the milk, to get from it impurities of all 
sorts, and then letsit dry by naturel evaporation, 
exposing it to the sun on mats, plantain leaves or 
skins. This process gives an absolutely pnre 
product, equal or superior to the best Para 
rubber,’ 
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eedsa Plants of Commercial Products, 


Hevea Brasiliensis (Para Rubber).—Orders being booked for the coming crop available in 
August and September. This is the only crop of seeds in the year. All orders should reach us before 
the end of July to avoid disappointment, as we have to make arrangements in time; guaranteed to 
arrive in good order at destination. We have already booked a large number of orders, A Sumatra 
Planter writes, dating 9th March, 18)9 :—‘‘I consent to the price of £———per thousand. I herewith 
order 50,000 upon condition that you guarantee at least 33 °% seeds germinating.” Plants can be 
forwarded all the year round in Wardian cases. Price and particulars as per our Cireular No. 30. 


Ficus Elastica (Assam and Java Rubber.)—Seeds supplied by the pound with instructions ; 
price according to quantity. This tree grows equally wellin high and low land, in forest and grass 
land, its cultivation being extended largely by the Indian Government. 


Manihot Glaziovii (Ceara or Manicoba Rubber),—Fresh seeds available all the year round; 
price as per our Circular No. 31. It is superior to Mangabeira rubber and second to Para rubber, 


Castilloa Elastica (Panama or Central American Rubber).—Seeds and Plants supplied ; 
price and particulars as per our Circular No, 32, 


Urceola Esculenta (Burma Rubber) and Landolphia Kirkii (Mozambique Rubber).—Seedg 
and plants, both are creepers. 


Cinchona Seeds.—Different vavricties. 
Hybridised Maragogipe Coffee.—A larged-beaned superior variety of Coffee in demand ; seeds, 


Santalum Album (Sandlewood).—The cultivation and felling of the tree is entirely under 
Government monopoly in India, Sandlewoods to the value of over £100,000 being annually exported 
to various countries from India, The cultivation of this useful tree is now receiving increased attention 
an other countries; seeds and plants. 


Eucalyptus Marginata (Jarra).—Large quantities of this most valuable timber are being 
annually exported from Australia to London and various parts of the world for street paving and other 
purposes. Price of seeds on application. 7,846 pieces of Jarra timber has already arrived for Ceylon use, 


Seeds and Plants of Cinnamon, Nutmeg, Clove, Kolanut, Pepper, Cardamom, Vanilla, 
Arabian, Liberian and Maragogipe Coffee, Cacao, Tea, Coca, Fibre, Medicinal and Fruit Trees, Shade 
and Timber Trees, also Palms, Bulbs, Orchids, &c, 


Our enlarged Descriptive Price List of Tropical Seeds and Plants of Commercial Products for 
Foreign Countries for 1899-1900 are now being forwarded to applicants in different parts of the world. 


‘‘SourH Arrica.’—The great authority on South African affairs of 25th March, 1899, says: — 
‘© An interesting Catalogue reaches. us from the Hast. It is issued by William Brothers, Tropica! 
Seed Merchants, of Henaratgoda, Ceylon, and schedules all the useful and beautiful plants which 
will thrive in tropical and semi-tropical regions. We fancy Messrs. Williams should do good 
business, for now that the great Powers have grabbed all the waste places of the earth, they must 
turn to and prove that they were worth the grabbing, We recommend the great Powers and 
Concessionaries under them to go to William Brothers.” 

4 leading Planter writes from New Hebrides under date 17th January, 1899:—‘I shall like a 


few more of your Catalogues to distribute through these Islands, as I feel sure many would place 
themselves in communication with you, did they know where to write for Seeds and Plants.” 


Our New Descriptive Price List of Seeds and Plants of Fruit Trees now being 
prepared and will be ready shorily. 


Agents in Londen :—Messrs. P. W. WOOLLEY & Co., 33, Basinghall Street. 
Agent in Colombo, Ceylon:—K. B CREASY, Esq. 


Telegraphic Address : J. P. WILLIAM & BROTHERS, 
WILLIAM, VEYANGODA, CEYLON. Tropical Seed Merchants, 
Lieber’s, A.I. and A.B.C. Codes used. HuNARATGODA, CEYLON. 
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RUBBER IN TRINIDAD. 


The annual report of Mr. J H Hart, Superintendent 
of the Royal Botanic Gardens in Trinidad, for the 
year 1898, is as follows :—Rubber.—(Castilloa elastica, 
Cerv.) Rubber cultivation has been taken up with 
considerable energy during the year 1898. The princi- 
pal kind used for planting was Castilloa elastica, Cerv. 
Auction sales of seeds and plants of this rubber were 
well attended and good prices were realised, as there 
was considerable competition. 

At the experimental station a small area was 
planted in July. Among the Castilloa has been 
planted at wide intervals the larger and slower grow- 
ing Hevea brasiliensis with the view to their 
becoming the permanent occupants of the ground; 
it being the intention to bleed the Castilloa trees 
very hard for certain experiments, under which many 
may succumb. Another area has been planted out under 
the shade of standing trees, in what is called the old 
cottage grounds. It has been found that where 
Castilloa is well shaded their growth is much more 
rapid and vigorous than in the open. ‘To grow 
Castilloa without a certain amount of shade and 
shelter, would in my opinion be to invite a succession 
of slow and stunted growths. In its native countries 
it is always found in sheltered and protected lands and 
always become stunted in the open vega. ‘Trees 

lanted in Trinidad under standing shade have been 
ound to thrive well, and soon become the picture of 
healthy growth. At the experimental station it was 
necessary to shade with Banana, Cassava, Wc., and 
under these conditions the plants have also grown 
well. In the nurseries at St. Clair are several 
thousands of Castilloa plants in bamboo pots; a large 
proportion of which are already ordered for the next 
planting season. Castilloa under favourable condi- 
tions in Trinidad makes rapid growth, and is probably 
better suited to the climate than any other class of 
ribber, as it comes to maturity earlier and can be 
handled with a minimum of previous planting experi- 
eace. Specimens of the rubber sent to England for 
valuation prove that our Castilloa trees are the best 
kind in cultivation. The large crops of seed now obtain- 
able from Castilloa will make it possible at an early 
date to grow stems for the purpose of extracting 
yubber from them in their young state. Stems of a 
year old have been found to contain some 8 per cent. 
of their dry weight in rubber, and this amount has 
been extracted in the laboratory. Whether the same 
percentage can be extracted in actual practice, re- 
mains to be seen. 

Hevea BrAsiLiensis, ‘Para Rubber.”—This tree 
produces rubber of the finest quality, for which the 
demand is very regular. As a tree it is of slower 
growth than Castilloa, but grown for a permanent 
crop it will probably exceed that tree in value. The 
tree proves itself to be hardy, it can be handled with 
ease, and grows freely; although it takes a number of 
years before the trunk becomes large enough to bleed 
regularly. Growing at 
tree is seen to make itself at home on the hard and 
barren soil which there obtains; showing that al- 
though it is a tree fond of water, and delighting in 
frequently-flooded valleys, it will also grow in other 
situations. Specimens of rubber made from these 
trees have been examined in London and valued at 
high rates. Hie 

L have noted that seeds of this kind of rubber are 
being offered in France at a rate of over £40 per 
thousand or 10d. each; and in Ceylon rates of £3 per 
thousand on the spot—packing cases, and freight extra 
—are being charged. ‘The vitality of Hevea seed 
like that of Cestilloa, is very fugitive, and great risk 
is run ky planters in obtaining seeds from a distance. 
Ovr seed harvested in Nov. was of excellent quality 
and fully 99 per cent germinated. : 

A tree of Hevea confusa, Hemsly, formerly known 
as Hevea Sprucei, also bore fruit. The distinguish- 
ing characters of the seed are its large size, its 
angular form, and the softness of its outer cover- 
ing, when compared with those of Hevea brasi- 
liensis. 
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What is apparently another Hevea has been pre- 
sented to the Experiment Siation by his Excellency 
the Governor, who obtained it from Dr. Carl Boval- 
lius, who was recently exploring the territory of the 
Amazon, 8.A. 

These, when handed over, were in bad condition, as 
I proved by cutting a sample lot befere sowing. 
Out of 170 seeds only some five seeds germinated, and 
only two plants promise to survive. This Hevea has 
seed not more than half the size of those of Hevea 
brasiliensis, aud of much darker colour. 

Kicksia africana, or Ire Rubber is obtained from a 
newly introduced African tree. A small section was 
planted out in November, and, so far as we can judge 
in so short a time, promises to do well. This rubber 
has been seen in the African forest by Mr. 
Millen, my acting assistant, who states that our 
plants are quite true to name. Mr. Millen 
has shown me samples of material collected by him- 
self from trees in the African interior which shows 
this rubber is little, if it all, inferior to the best 
‘‘Para.” A parcel of seed sent to us by Kew did not 
germinate so well as did the first lot received, and 
but few plants were obtained from it, Every 
endevour will be made to extend the culture of this 
species, as it appears to be of great promise and well 
suited for growth in Trinidad. 

A report reached us from German sources to the 
effect that Kicksia africana does not produce rubber 
at all. Mr. Millen’s evidence, however, satisfies us 
upon this point. In addition, however, it may be 
recorded that we have trees sutficiently large to bleed 
on a small scale, and from these trees we have recent- 
ly procured atex, from which a small piece of excel- 
lent rubber was produced, which proves the report to 
nave been a mere trade rumour. 

MAniIHoT GLAzZIovir or CEARA RuUBBER.—Some 
demand has set in for seeds of this rubber. These 
demands we have had to refer elsewhere, as we have 
no supply. There is one tree in the Garden which sr 
said to be some 25 years old which bears a few seeds 
annually, but, although of this age, its stem is but 
barely six inches in diameter. Some of our corres- 
pondents, however, are quite sanguine as to its value 
for culture in Trinidad. Some few trees were planted 
a few years ago at the Chaguans Convict Depot, but 
their condition is far from convincing proof of its 
suitability for our climate. My own experience, the 
Ceylon records, and various other sources of informa- 
tion tend to convince that Castilloa, Hevea, and 
Kicksia are all preferable to Ceara for cultivation in 
this island. Ceara, when young, grows rapidly, and 
inauce the cuitivator in many cases to believe in 
a continuous run of growth, which often proves dis- 
appointing. It has been reported by some who have 
visited the Ceara districts that the trees never grow 
to a large size. It may possibly be grown with 
economy in some of our mountain lands, unsuited for 
other products, but as a rubber producer I cannot 
undertake to give it a higher recommendation. The 
rubber produce is, however, of good quality. 

LANDOLPHIA AND CERopEGIA-—African and Ceylon 
rubbers. ‘These are both under cultivation, but at 
present there does not appear to be sufficient induce- 
ment to plant them extensively. 

TABORNAMONTANA CRAssE.—This tree is a reputed 
rubber producer, and was grown on trial in these 
gardens for the past few years. Having a tree which 
had attained a large size, it was bled freely,and the latex 
was treated in different ways with a view of producing 
coagulation, but without saccess. Eventually a 
substance was produced which resembled in appear- 
ance a lump of chalk, or compacted starch, quite 
brittle in character, and certainly not rubber.—Zndia- 
Rubber and Gutta-Percha Journal 

i TN Des NR A 

PARA RUBBER TREES.—We learn that the 
largest rubber tree on Culloden hasa girth 
of about 83 feet at 3 feet from the ground. 
This one is some 16 years old and others of 
the same or less age are, we are told, well 
over 7 feet. ; 


} 
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TOBACCO, 


The directors of the New London Borneo To- 
baceo Company recommend a dividend of 24 per 
cent for 1898 and 5per cen‘ on account of 1899 
on the paid-up capital of the 80,000 ordinary shares. 

The United States Tobacco Trust announces its 
intention to preceed immediately with the con- 
struction and equipment of factories in Japan, 
where, however, tobacco is a Government mono- 
poly.—L and C Express, June 2. 


See ee 
PRODUCE AND PLANTING. 


Tra Unrir ror ConsuMPTioN.—Attention has been 
called in these columns, and by more than one of our 
contemporaries, to the rubbish called by courtesy tea 
which has of late found its way into the London 
market, From the complaints made it is clear that 
there has either been laxity on the part of those busi- 
nessitis to detect rubbish in tea or that the Customs 
department needs theaddition of some expert know- 
ledge and a general strengthening of its staff. 
The subject has been dealt with sensation- 
ally in more than one paper, and _ the 
result is that the Chancellor of the Exchequer was 
interrogated on the subject iast night. Sir F Flan- 
nery (Yorkshire, Shipley) asked the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer ‘if his attention had been called to a 
statement in the Press that a quarter of the caper 
teas and half of the dust teas now imported should 
be confiscated under the Food and Drugs Act of 1875 
by reason of their containing 20 per cent. of earthy 
matter and sand; whether he would explain the nature 
of the precautions taken by the Customs department 
in London for the detection of such adulteration, 
and whether the vumber of samples analysed could be 
increased with advantage; and whether, having ro- 
gard to the fact that the descriptions of tea 
above named were for the most part consumed 
by the humbler classes least able to pro- 
tect themselves against adulteration, he would in- 
crease the staff of inspectors especially allocated to 
the duties of sampling and analysis of caper and dust 
teas.” The Chancellor of the Exchequer, in reply, 
said: ‘‘ My attention has been called to this matter. 
The Board of Customs have, in view of representa- 
tions made to them by certain firms and of statements 
in the Press, ordered a full inquiry to be made. It 
is not easy, within the limits of an answer to a ques- 
tion, to explain the precautions taken by the Board 
for the dztection of the adulteration of tea; but I 
shall be happy, if the hon. member wishes it, to 
supply him with particulars. The Board of Customs, 
as at present advised, do not consider that there is 
any need for altering the existing regulations, but if, 
‘as a result of the investigation now in progress, it 
should appear advisable to make such alterations or 
to increase the number of tea inspectors the necessary 
steps will be taken at once. Meantime a circular has 
been issued to the tea inspectors directing them to 
administer the existing regulations with special care.” 
This full enquiry is needed, and it will be awaited 
with some interest. 


THE Drarr QuzstTion.—It remains to be seen whe- 
ther the strong opposition to the abolition of the 
draft on tea, as expressed at the meeting of the tea 
trade hela on Wednesday, and reported in another 
column will cause the Tea Associations to modify 
their views. That the trade is in earnest on the sub- 
ject admits of no doubt, and the Associations will now 
have to consider the question of the wisdom of carry- 
ing their proposal into effect in the face of such strong 
feeling against it. 

Vury Common Tua.—Apart from the adulteration 
question, it is noticeable of late that, owing to the 
competition in the tea trade, and the demand 
for low-priced tea, leaf of very inferior quality 
finds a sale. These teas are so very poor 
that they are really dearer than the better 
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qualities, and as a correspondent points out, the 
purchaser of low-priced canister teas contributes a 
much larger percentage to the revenue than he 
would if buying better and higher-priced teas. 

Tue Incrpasinc Popubarrry or Tra.—-With the 
ups and downs of the tea planting industry one 
fact is noticeable, and that is that tea 
drinking is on the increase. In spite of the 
open hostility of the medical profession, tea con- 
tinues to growin popularity in countries where tea 
drinking is a recognised institution, while it is 
gaining favourelsewhere. This is largely due tothe 
nterprise of Indian and Ceylon planters. Tea has 
been “pushed’’ in recent years as it never was 
when China controlled the market, and the result 
is seen in the growing demand on the Huropean 
Continent, in the United States, and in the British 
colonies. Referring to this we notice that the 
“Globe” pays tribute to the work of popularising 
tea, It says: ‘After a long and costly strug- 
gle, Indian and Ceylon teas are fast conauer- 
ing the whole world of consumers by their 
now recognised superiority; Australasian  pre- 
judice was the first to succumb; then  fol- 
lowed South Africa; the United States and Canada 
made a harder fight, but they too, have given way ; 
while Russia, the greatest market of all, is largely 
and continuously increasing its importations.” The 
Globe then refers to South America as a field for tea, 
and alludes to the cousumption of maté. In some 
parts of South America Paraguay tea is popular, but 
there is plenty of scope for pioneer work in the 
introduction, or rather the pushing, of Indian and 
Ceylon tea in Brazil, the Argentines, Chili, Peru, 
and the other South American States, where up to 
now the opportunity for’ purchasing good tea has 
been very limited. 

A New Form or Apvrertisinc.— Apropos of “Tea and 
Travellers” theGrocer says: ‘‘Iu the law courts, Tuesday 
last a case was heard, which, though not relating tea to 
gave a few incidental references to curious proce- 
dure in connection with the tea trade. That branch 
of commerce, as we need hardly say, has greatly 
changed during recent years, both in its wholesale and 
retail aspects. There is no duty-paying article now 
sold at a closer margin of profit than tea; it is 
cheaper than ever, and people drink more of it, des- 
pite a fairly brisk demand for cocoa;and if a grocer 
is so ill-advised as to sellsugar without an adequate 
profithe cannot expect to recoup himselfsatis factorily 
out of his tea sales. Competition has brought down 
prices to a point which seems to have reached the 
irreducible minimum; but some of our retail friends 
appear to believe that they have not yet 
touched bottom. We can only hope that their fears 
are unfounded. In the wholesale branch, moreover, 
the position of affairs is not eminently gratifying ; 
things are, asthe saying is, cut very fine. In the 
case referred to above, one of the litigants had been 
connected with a City tea company. He admitted, 
when questioned as to the business of that concern, 
that he had kept a set of books containing fictitious 
entries in order to get the travellers to believe they 
were doing a larger trade than they were, and to 
tell the customers so. ‘ That,’ added this ingenuous 
witness without periphrasis, ‘ was a form of advertise 
ing. He did not see anything discreditable in 
it, although it was certainly not a highly moral 
proceeding. Granting that such a method in regard 
to tea is exceptional, it indicates that there are 
in the City of London at the present time a certain 
class of speculative traders who are not particular 
what they do, and who, if they cannot sell tea in 
one way, are quick to try another, even if the 
latter does not happen to be ‘highly moral.’ So 
long as they are able to keep on the safe side of 
the law they do not trouble themselves with ethical 
problems. ‘Their conscience only begins to prick 
them when there is little cash in the till, when 
business is falling off, and when they are not do- 
ing as well as expected. Then their efforts to improve 
their position—including ‘fictitious entries’ in books 
to produce an impression of great cgmmerciay 
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activity—are apt to stray near the border line where 
honesty ends and sharp practice (or worse) begins. 
It is a pity that the tea trade should be exploited 
by so many adventurers. They would have no chance, 
of course, if the public were not easily gullible, 
often being induced by peculiar ‘forms of advertise- 
ment’ to purchase inferior tea at a price far in 
excess of its value.” 

Tra tn Hottanp.—The Dutch have not hitherto 
proved themselves large consumers of tea, but the 
popularity of the ‘cup that cheers” in other 
countries has given additional zest to it in Holland. 
As a result there is an increasing demand for 
Java tea in the Netherlands. In 1893 the imports 
of tea from Java amounted to 67,361 chests, while 
from China only 3,346 chests were received. Ac- 
cording to Mr. Robinson, the British Consul at 
Amsterdam, the average price of the Java article 
in 1898 was 5 4-5d per lb. ‘There were consider- 
pe fluctuations during the year—H. and C. Mail, 

une 9. 


——_—_—____--—-___—_—_—_—_ 


INDIA RUBBER IN FRENCH AFRICA. 


(Translated for the ‘‘ Ceylon Observer” and 
“Tropical Agriculturist” from the “ Revue des 
Cultures Coloniales for May 1599.) 


'nere have been introduced into Africa, trees 
furnishing excellent Caoutchouc. Those who in- 
troduced them thought they would compensate 
for the irrational destruction of the (lianes) 
creepers as carried on by natives. The follow- 
ing are the kinds introduced :— 


Manihot Glaziovii (the Ceara rubber tree). 

Manigoba (little known, but allied to Ceara.) 

Castilloa elastica (from Colombia). 

Hevea A Naa Nea (gives the kind known as 
Paya). 


These trees grow well on the Western coast, but 
it is quite a question whether colonists should 
be advised to start plantations of these only, 
just at present. M. Chalot, Director of the 
Experimental Garden of Librevil! has made a 
series of experiments with Manihot trees, aged 
six or seven years. The results, so far, are not 


‘conclusive, whether as to yield or method of 


collection ; where they had expected one_ kilo- 
gramme of coagulated latex, they have only ob- 
tained 600 gr.; the value of the raw material 
being 3 fr. 60 c¢., in place of 6 francs as estimated, 
and the expense of harvesting had been much 
greater than was anticipated. Until now, they 
have been able to arrive at no conclusions as to 
the suitable soils, time for harvesting, &c. To get 
these, it will be necessary to collect information 


from private sources. Meanwhile it seems to us, 


that a plantation of Caoutchouc would imply 
too tedious a sinking of capital, as there would 
probably be a waiting of 10 or 12 years involved. 
Tf an owner of plantations would put in belts 
of Indiarubber amongst coffee or cacao, perhaps 
as boundaries or as shade trees, the experiment 
could be carried.on at small cost. So, also, if 
foresters holding a concession, would put in 
young rubber plants, in the cleared portions— 
getting these plants from the Experimental Gar- 
dens—and employing only bands of children for 
the work, they could at small cost help in use- 
ful experiments. 


CULTIVATION OF RUBBER CREEPERS (lianes). 


Would the cultivation of these be passible, it 
has been asked. In 1893 I asked that experi- 
roents in these might be made in the Garden at 
Libreville, but no information has been given. 
There are jn the plantations of Aschuka a certain 
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number planted as a hedge, said to be in good 
condition. Better still, I heard, there is a M. 
Lacour, who has in the Kasai a plantation of 
200,000 stumps of Landolphia. When was this 
plantation started? I have asked M. Merlin, 
General Secretary of the Congo, to answer several 
questions about this............ I have since learnt 
that the estate is only three years old. 


If it is a qusetion of creepers—these must be 
cultivated in a horizontaland not vertical direction, 
lest one should run against theotherand cause great 
difficulty of harvesting—weather by incision or by 
cutting down trees. If by incision, one ought 
not to have to use ladders. Perhaps to solve the 
question of how to harvest, it would be well to 
follow the natives into the jungle for some days, 
noting carefully their methods and the quantity 
of vegetables used, the quantity of latex collected 
by one man, the distance covered and the means 
of transport used. The black man does not caleu- 
late his time or his food......... Should we not have 
to replace the plantain leaf in which the latex 
is collected by the native, by the earthenware 
vases provided with clamps that are used in the 
Gironde, for the collection of resin; and in place 
of the saucepan they use, should we not take a 
larger vessel and perhaps use acids, even if these 
are natural ones, made on the spot? 


Finally we scarcely think our colonists could 
make a profitable industry out of rubber as 
things now stand. Perhaps it might be best to 
follow as near as may be the methods of collec- 
tion of the natives if the trade is to be even 
profitable. But then the question of the des- 
truction of the creepers and trees comes in and 
I would suggest that just as in some French 
departments a certain sum is annually set apart 
for re-foresting the hills and mountains, so here 
an agent for agriculture be employed to dis- 
tribute plants and secure cultivation. He would 
not be content with simply collecting and des- 
patching seed, but would see it well packed 
and planted; and once planted up, the lands 
would be regarded as communal forest and 
be hired or leased out at so much _ per 
tree, whether to Europeans or to natives. 
Another system has lately been put into prac- 
tice in the Congo State. Inspectors of forests 
have been started, who are always moving about. 
Their work is not to forbid the cutting down of 
rubber creepers, but to oblige the chiefs, or village 
headmen to preserve a certain number of the 
fruits, which the natives used to eat, and to sow 
the seeds in the forest. Already many chiefs 
have come and announced their intention of so 
doing and the places have been marked where 
this was being done. The Belgians foresaw that 
their export would soon diminish, as has already 
been the case with Netherlands India. The native 
in Africa has further to be instructed in the 
preparation of the latex. They boil it, add some 
natural juices and earth, stones and woody fibres, 
and this product is of a lower value by 4 or 5 
francs. The natives of the province of Para 
also coagulate by heat, but their process is in 
itself excellent. Into the vessels which contain 
the latex they plunge a wooden spatula which 
they afterwards expose over a hot fire of odorous 
planters. The spatula then goes and comes, from 
a hot fire to the vessel, and the latex coagulates 
in thin layers closed up and from which all 
humidity is driven away. This suppresses ulterior 
fermentations and prevents the disagreeable odour 
which comes from African stocks. In native Africa 
they use sometimes natural acids (native sorrel 
lemon juice). The process is excellent, but there 
is always the mixture of various juices and of 
foreign bodies. The native, then, must, be taught 
that it is to his advantage to produce the best 
possible latex and that he must cause to coagulate 
rapidly the latex obtained from one single variety 
of creeper, the Landolphia is the best, 
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MOTHER-O’-PEARL AND RUBBER. 


England supplied to France, in 1897, 1,308,331 
kilos of mother-of-pearl, estimated at 3,794,159 
francs, and Germany 24,594 kilos, estimated at 
71,332 francs. The mother-of-pearl export from 
French Oceania, on the other hand, at the pre- 
sent time, ranges in value from 14 to 14 million 
francs annually, and is monopolized by the Society 
Islands Group. Practically the whole of this ex- 
port goes to London and Liverpool. As France, 
however, requires on an average 65 million francs’ 
worth of mother-of-pearl annually for her indus- 
try, it would seem that the production of the 
French Oceanian Settlements is not likely, unless 
largely developed, to be sufficient. The shell fish- 
eries of the Persian Gulf of Ceylon, of Cape 
Comorin, of British Australia, of the Straits Set- 
tlements, of the China Seas, of Japan, and of 
the United States of America, are not liable to 
French export duties, and will always remain for 
the supply of the British markets, It is in- 
teresting to note that, in 1897, the mother-of-pearl 
supply of France was drawn in the following pro- 
portion from the various countries : from England 
554 per cent., from India 27 per cent., from the 
United States of America 4 per cent., from Japan 
2 per cent., from Germany 1% per cent., from other 
foreign countries 95 per cent.. and direct from the 
French Colonies 4 percent. But mother-of-pearl 
is not the only article for which France is attempt- 
ing to create a market in her ports by means of 
export duties. Wehear upon good authority that 
a proposal is under consideration for the imposi- 
tion of an export duty upon india-rubber, which, 
like the export duty upon mother-of-pearl, would 
be remitted upon the production ofa certificate 
from the French Customs to the eftect that the 
india-rubber has been sent direct to a French port 
and declared for consumption in France. The im- 
portance of this proposed step, which would cover 
Madagascar and the French Congo and French 
Guiana, need not be insisted upon.—British Trade 
Journal. 

i 


ADULTERATION OF TEA. 
HOUSE OF COMMONS, THURSDAY, JUNES8. 


Str F. FLANNERY (Yorkshire, Shipley) asked 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer if his attention 
had been called to a statement in the Press that 
a quarter of the caper teas and half of the dust 
teas now imported should be confiscated under 
the Food and Drugs Act of 1875 by reason of 
their containing 20 per cent of earthly matter 
and sand; whether he would explain the nature 
of the precautions taken by the Customs Depart- 
ment in London for the detection of such adul- 
teration, and whether the number of samples 
analysed could be increased with advantage; and 
whether, having regard to the fact that the des- 
criptions of tea above named were for the most 
part consumed by the humbler classes least able 
to protect themselves against adulteration, he 
would increase the staff of inspectors especially 
allocated to the duties of sampling and analysis 
of caper and dust teas. 

THE CHANCELLOR OF THE EXCHEQUER.— 
My attention has been called to this matter. The 
Board of Customs have, in view of representa- 


. tions made to them by certain firms and of state- 


ments in the Press, ordered a full inquiry to be 
made. It is net easy, within the limits of an 
answer to a question, to explain the precautions 
taken by the Board torthe detection of the adul- 
teration of tea; but I shall be happy, if the hon. 
member wishes it, to supply him with particulars. 
The Board of Customs, as at present advised, do 
not consider that there is any need for altering 
the existing regulations but if, as a result of 
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‘cording to the 


L 


the investigations now in progress, it should 
appear advisable to make such alterations or to 
increase the number of tea inspectors the neces- 
sary steps will be taken at once. Meantime a 
circular has been issued to the tea inspectors 
directing them to administer the existing regula- 
tions with special care.—London Times, June 9. 
Shuttleworth, W. S. & Co.; Tetley, Jos., & Co., 
Travers, Jos., and Son, Limited; ‘Tower Tea Co. 

This was seconded by Mr. T. Smith, for- 
mally put to the meeting, and carried unani- 
mously. After further short addresses from gen- 
tlemen present, all to the same purpose, the meet- 
ing concluded with a vote of thanks to the chair- 
man.—H and C Mail, June 9. 


— 


FACILITIES FOR MAKING GOOD TEA - XI, 


CONTRADICTORY VIEWS AS REGARDS 
MANURING. 

In respect of ‘‘ Upper Hewaheta district,” 
we misapprehended the local conditions in 
some of our remarks in our last article. For 
instance, as regards the time for ‘‘ pruning,” 
planters have to consider the effect of the 
South-west monsoon which sometimes plays 
havoc with tea bushes with less than a 
year’s growth on them after pruning. As 
regards soil, the remarks made to us were 
meant to show that though the old coffee 
soils do not give as good yields as virgin 
soil; yet flavour is maintained in tea from 
the former, longer and more steadily than 
in tea from virgin scil, partly due, perhaps 
to the slower growth of the flush on old 
coffee land. No doubt there is a difference 
in flavour all round, if one makes comparisons 
with say ten years; but it is shown that fresh 
land yielding 500 lb. of tea per acre has lost 
flavour more than old land cropping 300 
Ib. per acre. In regard to ‘“‘Manuring” it 
is felt that a better knowledge of chemistry 
would be a great help toa planter in going 
thoroughly into the question and makin 
the practical experiments on his own lan 
which can alone show what fertilisers are 
most suitable to apply. 

The three letters which have been held 
over to the last, are dated from Hatton, 
Nawalapitiya and Dolosbage ; but they are 
not the least important of those with which 
we have had to deal. The first holds the 
arranging and chopping the manufacture ”— 
by which. we suppose, is meant interfer- 
ence by Proprietor or Visiting Agent, ac- 
supposed course of the 
market—as the drawback to the turning out 
of better tea. Nawalapitiya reccgnises no 
particular drawbacks, as the average rates 
obtained for its teas, are all that can fairly 
be expected from its elevation and soil. In 
Dolosbage, the great drawback has been, 
till very recently, insufficient labour, aggra- 
vated from March to May by a rush of leaf, 
which hinders proper withering and neces- 
sitates night work which seldom produces 
good tea. The jat on most estates in Hatton 
is said to be poor, and even inferior ; whereas 
Nawalapitiya considers its jt generally fair ; 
and Dolosbage generally good. On the other 
hand, the Hatton soil is fairly good, and, 
so far from being worn, the estates yield 
larger returns than they did some years 
ago; while Nawalapitiya, though its estates 
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are not worn, has generally poor soil, with 
exceptions, the tea_ having succeeded coffee 
ov some other product which had left the 
land without rest for 30 to 40 years. Dolos- 
bage does not regard its soil as particularly 
poor, and has no wornout estates. Hatton 
returns a decided ‘*‘ No” to the question 
whether manuring would improve the tea, 
and make it more profitable; but gives us 
no reason in support of the stvong opinion 
it holds. Nawalapitiya not only holds a 
diametrically opposite view; but also ad- 
vances grounds in support of it which seem 
to us cogent, when it says that manure 
would improve the bushes and thus increase 
the quantity, on that the improved condition 
will enable the bushes to resist ‘‘ the so- 
called rust, and other pests from which. tea 
is by no means as free as some people ima- 
gine.” These results would necessarily be 
profitable : Dolosbage reports the prosecu- 
tion of manuring; and argues that, if 
it only pays the cost of the manure and its 
application, 1t should be continued, as afford 
ing work for coolies during the slack season ! 

In regard to Factories, Hatton does not 
complain of any deficiency of withering room 
or machinery ; but thinks the motive power 
admits of improvement. Nawalapitiya is in 
a different case, lacking as it does wither- 
ing room, but being well-off as regards 
machinery, while sharing the deficiency in 
motive power. Dolosbage gets on well with 
its withering space for nine months; but 
when April to May pours in thrice the 
average yield of leaf, there is necessarily 
pressure. Neither in respect of machinery 
nor motive power has it any grievance. All 
three districts enjoyed a sufficiency of labour 
during the past year; but Dolosbage during 
the rush has to resort generally to cash 
plucking, and even with that it is not pos- 
sible to go round within ten days. Pruning 
is not too severe in Hatton, though it is 
neglected too long on most places; but 
Nawalapitiya is free from either neglect or 
undue severity, while Dolosbage laments the 
spare use of the knife which it thinks should 
be on the move once in 18 or 20 months, when 
flush practically stops, whereas the rule has 
been to keep the bushes on for two years. 
Hatton’s general remarks embrace the counsel 
to prune frequently, and to adapt the manu- 
facture to the district, without attempting 
to get high-grown tea from low-lying places. 
Dolosbage’s forcing climate results in lack 
of flavour in its teas; but where quantity is 
not aimed at, fair prices are obtained. 
Nawalapitiya considers the district well- 
suited to tea, but does not hope tor a larger 
output, as what little land may be added to 
the acreage will be enough only to make 
up the falling-off from older fields. Indeed, 
that is its view of the whole Island, save 
Balangoda where a big acreage has yet to 
show its yield; and there is some signi- 
ficance, coming as it does from an old hand, 
in the hint that the weather alone cannot 
explain the lack of growth in the output of 
the island’s tea. 

Abs le 

SATINWOOD IN Cryton.—Mr. A. F. Broun 
has an interesting paper on this subject 
with a sketch map in the Indian Forester 
to hand. We shall take it over in full 


latex on, 
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RUBBER ESTATES OF PARA. 


DIFFICULTIES WITH THE VENDOR'S OVER- 
COME—RUBBER ALREADY BEGINNING 
TO COME IN. 

An extraordinary general meeting of the Rubber 
Estates of Para, Limited, was held yesterday, at 
Winchester House, Old Broad-street, E.C.. the Hon. 
Jobn Augustus de Grey in the chair. After the formal 
business. 

Mr. WoopRow said: Will you tell us something about 
the business of the company now ? 

The CuarrMAN: Our position, as I understand it, is 
now a very favourable one. But before going into 
that question, I feel that the board have to account to 
those gentlemen who originally subscribed for the 
shares of the company, for the fact that we have not 
yet been able to pay a dividend. I should remind 
those who hold preference shares that their dividend 
has not been passed over; it is simply postponed until 
the company is in funds sufficient to enable it to pay 
them. The reason why we have been obliged to defer 
payment of the dividend isa very simple one. When 
we were in treaty for taking over the company’s pro- 
pertyin Para, we ought to have concluded our con- 
tracts in April; but the company’s issue was not res- 
ponded to by the public sufficient to enable us to do so, 
and congequentiy we had to ask for an extension of 
time, and so it came about that we were not able to do 
so until September 10 of 'ast year, when we did com- 
plete our contract by the purchase of the property. 
‘Che result of that was this, that the vendor had us 
more or less in his power. We received an assurance 
through the vendor’s agent on which we thought we 
could rely, that we should receive compensation for 
their crop which the vendor announced that he was 
going to deprive us of,and at that time we were 
obliged to pay £2,000 as compensation to the vendor 
for not having fulfilled the contract at the time it 
should have been fulfilled. Then we were informed 
that the vendor intended to appropriate the whele of 
last year’s crop, but that we should be compensated. I 
should explain that the season for rubber collecting 
begins in July, but thattae arrangements are made as 
early as about the February before. The vendor had 
made his arrangement for sending men to the estates 
and was in process of getting that crop when we com- 
pleted our contract. We should not, if we had taken 
over the estate then, been in a position to interfere, but 
we expected that the crop would have been handed over 
tous. But we were disappointed in that respect, and 
in the result none of the promises which were made te 
us by the vendor were fulfilled. And, moreover, we were 
pro.nised the rents of therubberroads from the tenants, 
and we received £1,400. The whole of the monkey we re- 
ceived from the estates was in the past season. Those 
facts are what caused us to be unable at the present 
time to pay a dividend for our shares, because it 
was not until March 1 of this year that we Obtained 
full possession of the estates, and were able to com- 
mence working onthem. Some months ago, however, 
we sent out Mr. Milne, our manager, who has had 
his work supplemented by an accountant and several 
storekeepers from this country. You will have received 
the circular, dated April 14, which was the first in- 
formation that we were able to give you of our 
prospects in the coming season. That circular is of 
an encouraging description, and as far as the ex- 
pectations held out in it about the beginning of the 
season, they have been fully realised, because we 
have received altogether from the estates during the 
wet season, and up to the end of May, some 74 
tons; and we have now at Para about 14 tons more 
awaiting shipment, which brings up the amount from 
the estate to a little more than we anticipated in 
that circular, We are, perhaps, the first people who 
have had any result at all from a rubber estate in 
the wet season; but we sent our men up early, and 
they consequently got this return, and we hope that 
the June returns will fully come up to what is 
foreshadowed in our circular. We have sent up 
about 650 men on our own account, and we are 
working the estates, as I told you that we should, 
on the direct system; that is to say, without the 
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intervention of a middle-man. We sent our men to 
work the roads under our own supervision. The 
system hitherto has been to let the rubber roads to tens 
ants at a rent which the tenant pays; but if you send 
your men to the estates, you have, first of all, to 
keep them supplied with food and necessaries, and 
then they are debited with the amount of the stores 
which you provide, and they have to pay that back 
in rubber. All the rubber which they collect has to 
be sold to this company, and it is invoiced to you at 
a price between which and the price at Para there 
js a considerable difference; the exact amount of 
difference I will not now venture to state, but I will 
say thatitis in your favour. Some of our roads are 
still let to tenants; but we reckonthat we still have 
about 750 men working on that property, besides our 
manager and the accountant, and the five inspectors. 
We are in process of negotiation fora steam launch 
for our estate. I do not like to say too much about 
the profits which we are likely to make on the season, 
but I hope that something like the gross product 
foreshadowed in our circular may be realised. You 
must remember that this is a new business; it is a 
thing that has never been tried by anybody before, 
and with the actual number of trees in Para, what 
the number of trees per road may be, &c., is more or 
less an unknown quantity. Therefore, I will not 
commit myself to more than this—I will say that 
from the returns which we have had we may expect 
a profit at the end of the year. One important 
oint which I am reminded of is that we believe we 
have now plenty of working capital to carry us to a 
successful. issue in the operations of the company. 
(Applause.) 

Mr. Woopvrow moved a vote of thanks to the 
chairman, which waa seconded by Mr. GILLINGHAM, 
and agreed to unanimously. 

The Cuarrman having briefly acknowledged the 
yote, the proceedings terminated.—Home paper. 


—————— me 


INDIAN AND CEYLON TEA. 
ANNUAL REVIEW. 
38, Mincine Lane, Jane 5th, 1899. 


We take the opportunity offered by the publication 
of the figures covering the twelve months ending May 
31st, to review the events of the season now concluded, 
and to print some statistics which may be of general 
interest. 

The season has been memorable for the illustration 
it has afforded of the vicissitudes of fortune awaiting 
those who devote their energies and capital to the 
business of tea planting; and of the rapid transition 
from a state of discouragement to one of hope possible 
under the conditions which regulate trade in our 
times. It will also be remembered as the year in 
which the policy of striving to cultivate new markets, 
so long pursued with tenacity, at length met with an 
adequate reward. F : : 

Through a combination of circumstances, the posi- 
tion of Tea has, indeed, undergone since the autumn 
of 1898 a change so conspicuous as to claim very careful 
attention—placing in the background, for the time 
being, topics of minor importance. : 

As a preliminary to consideration of the question of 
deepest concern, “Ts this change merely a temporary 
incident, or likely to be permanent in its effect?”’, it 
will be well to recall the position a yearago. We were 
then suffering from the loss to producers entailed by 
the rise in exchange and freight; from deterioration 
in the quality of the Indian crop; from a temporary 
check to the increase of consumption at home; and 
from disappointment at the slow development of trade 
with other countries. ‘ 

At the opening of the season came estimates of a large 
supply from India—destined not to be realized, as has 
not infrequent y been the case, but harmful through 
the fear of over-production which they created. Only 
for those estates capable of p.oducing fine teas could 
the outlook be deemed hopeful; for it seemed that 
while values for these would be maintained, quotations 
for other sorts might fall even lower than before. 
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Eventually this proved to be the case, and towards the 
end of 1898 prices fcr all but the best qualities fell 
to a point which has rarely before been :ouched, to 
the serious disadvantage of selleis everywhere, but 
especially to those who had hurriedly soid in Cal- 
cutta. 

In the meantime, movements resulting from the 
low value of produce were in progress. At home, con- 
sumption received a stimulus from the keen competi- 
tion arnong Distributors, which led them to offer to 
the public cheaper tea than had ever before been sold ; 
while trade in general received an impetus from the 
renewed industrial activity which followed the settle- 
ment of the labour troubles of 1897, thus angmenting 
the purchasing power of the wage-earners. Abroad, 
from nearly all quarters came, by degrees, the larger 
demand for which long and careful preparation had 
been made; mainly due, without doubt, to the low 
quotations at which the kinds wanted by foreign 
buyers could be secured, but parily in consequence of 
diminished exportation from China; and as regards 
the United States, it is said, owing to stringent 
measures taken there to prohibit the admission of 
certain common kinds of Chinese tea. 


As the months passed it began to be evident that® 
the supply from India would be curtailed by the 
drought in Sylhet and Cachar; that the heavy yield 
once obtained from certain parts of Ceylon and India 
might not be kept up; and that a good deal of un- 
profitable and immature acreage was here and there 
being quietly abandoned. Everywhere the work of 
extension was so far suspended as to make seed 
practically unsaleable ; while if the limit of Ceylon’s 
producing power had not yet been reached, it was 
evident that we should probably receive fiom that 
quarter less than hitherto instead of more. 

All these points were duly noted here, and their 
bearing upon the future was pointed out. But the 
Trade, long accustomed to abundant supplies and low 
quotations, were slow to believe that a change was 
impending, and being quite unprepared for it were 
eventually compelled to operate at advancing prices. 
They had, indeed, no option, for the modern system 
of business had left the country bare of the reserve 
stocks upon which in former times retailers could 
fall back, and so resist a rise in price. It had long 
been foreseen that whenever the position should justify 
a rise on its merits, and apart from the action of 
speculators (from which we have been fortunately free) 
the small stocks on which the Trade had accustomed 
themselves to work would make an upward movement 
sudden and pronounced :—and it must not be forgotten 
that when something oecurs to weaken the position, 
re-action on the same lines may follow. 

But whether that be so or not, we have now to 
deal with the fact that the unprecedented increase 
in the use of Indian Tea at home and the larger 
demand for both Indian and Ceylon Teas abroad 
have raised prices for the lower qualities to a point 
which has enabled those who had not the misfortuve 
of a short crop to reap a better result of the year’s 
work than at one time seemed possible, while opening 
to all who make them a brighter prospect for the 
coming year. For producers of the finer qualities, 
however, the effect has not been quite so beneficial 
—advance in the value of the cheaper sorts being 
generally prejadicial to the value of fine—but as a 
Jarge portion of the fine crops were sold in the autumn 
at high prices, those who made them would have 
shown as good results as usual, if it had not been 
for the abnormally high freights and an exchange 
of 1s 4d or 1s 43d for. the rupee. 

We have now to consider how the near future will 
be affected by what has occurred. It is only reason- 
able to assume that many growers, tempted by the 
prospect of a good profit on a large crop laid down 
at a low cost, will make all the tea they can:—and 
because such a policy has not usually proved suc- 
cessful in the past, it does not follow that it may 
not be the beat course for some to take now. The 
short Deliveries in May show that the need of the 
moment is a plentiful supply of low-priced Indian 
and Ceylon tea quickly brought to market, in order 
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that the wants of consumers may be at once met 
and the danger of a check to consumption averted, 
Failing such a full and free supply, traders will turn 
elsewhere ; for opposed to the frequent assertiou that 
when ence British-grown tea has been used it will 
never be given up, stands the fact that the public 
have to take what retailcrs sell them; and some 
retailers have a way of usimg for a time anything 
that can be called tea sooner than raise the price 
to their customers or forego their accustomed profit. 
The decor has already been opened here through which 
foreign rubbish enters, and it should be closed as 
soon as possible. 


But there must be limits to this plicy. The pro- 
duction of large crops of low-priced tea should 
be left to those who can attempt it with the 
least hazard. It would be most imprudent for those 
in Assam, Darjeeling, or the highlands of Ceylon, 
whose estates can yield tea of fine quality to risk 
their pre-eminence, We have behind us the evidence 
of many years that demand for fine tea is an assured 
and constant feature of the home market, and 
although, for the time being, those who produce 
it may not be getting their due proportion of 
profit, this will be adjusted when liberal supplies 
once more come forward and the normal range 
of value between fine and common tea is re-established. 

An ideal crop would be one containing the widest 
possible variety of character and value, with enough of 
the best to meet the home demand and to maintain 
the reputation of British-grown tea all over the world, 
and with a sufficiency of such as growers could 
afford to sell at low rates, in order to increase our 
trade abroad by supplanting the produce of other 
countries. New markets can neither be opened 
nor kept open with short supplies and high prices. 

Recognizing how much of encouragement there is 
in the present position, we feel there are too many 
uncertain factors of the problem to justify the very 
sanguine forecasts in which some have indulged :— 
the quantity that may possibly be drawn from China 
by the prices now ruling is unknown; Ceylon as well 
as India, is liable to suffer, and_ has suffered from 
drought and blight; in India the difficulty of getting 
coclies increases; and though freights may be lower, 
an exchange at 1s. 4d. has still to be reckoned with. 
On the other hand, the Home Trade is in a strong 
position, abundantly supplied with capital; the advance 
in quotations was agenuine movement, entirely due 
to the fact that supply had fallen short of demand 
and not to any artificial manipulation of the market; 
stocks are lower than they have been since 1886, when 
the annual turnover was 50 million lb. less than it is 
now and the price of tea 50 per cent. higher ;— 
and althongh an increase in the importation from 
India may be expected, very little more will 
come from Ceylon; there is consequently not much 
reason to expect to total supply from these 
sources will be larger than we require here, pro- 


vided that afree consumption at home and abroad 


is not hindered by very high prices at the outset. 

It is no longer necessary to enlarge upon the im- 
portance of gaining for our tea a better share of foreign 
trade,for the result of taking a few million lb. from 
the London market has been seen. It is sufficient to 
state that 92 per cent of the home trade, and 75 per 
cent of the Australian trade have already been secured, 
in order to show that we more than ever need the help 
of other outlets, if there is to be further development 
of the tea-growing industries of India and Ceylon. 

As regards home requirements for the coming season, 
it should be safe to take the year 1898 as a criterion. 
The Board of Trade returns show that in that year 
we used at home or sent abroad 141 million 1b, of 
Indian, 94 million lb. of Ceylon and 36 milion lb. 
of China and Java tea:—total 271 willion lb. We should, 
therefore. be ableto handle here without much difficulty 
during the season ending the 31st May, 1900, about 
145 millions from India, 95 millions from Ceylon, and 
35 millions from elsewhere—say a total of 275 million Ib, 

We refrain from details relating to manutacture, 
assortment and so on, respecting which managers 
must already be in possession of the information they 
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need : but inasmuch as it is desirable that the re- 
quirements of Continental and American buyers should 
be studied by those who can produce the sort of teas 
they take, it may be useful to mention that the 
desidevata for those markets are—an 2yen leaf, not 
broken or dusty; flavour rather than strength; aroma 
on the dry leaf: large breaks and sound packages 
made of the best material. 

And whereas the stability of the home market is 
undoubtedly endangered for more by the excessive 
number of seperate invoices and breaks than by the 
actual weight of tea brought to sale when it is neces- 
sary to hold large Auctions, we would once more urge 
those who pack many different kinds or send forward 
small invoices at short intervala, in their own interest 
to do what they can (short of sending unassorted tea) 
to lesson the difficulty experienced hy the Trade in 
handling the large quantities which must of necessity 
be bronght to market during the busy months of the 


season. 
WM. JAS. & HY. THOMPSON, 


Showing the progress of the Ceylon Tea Trade 
in London :— 

Season ending 31st May, 1897. Imported 92 mils 
lion lb. Total of Auctions, 1,140,000 packages. Average 
price 8d per lb. 

Season ending 3lst May, 1898, Imported 93% 
million lb. Total of auctions, 1,160,000 packages, 
Average price 74d per lb, 

Season ending 3lst May,1899. Imported 93 mil- 
lion lb. a ie of auctions, 1,105,000 packages. Average 
8 er lb. 

iuondon Warehouse Returns, including all kinds of 
tea, for the past three seasons, ending 31st May, 
(Estimated Weights) :— 


IMPORT : 
1896-7. 1897-8. 1898 9. 

Ib. Ib. lb. 
Indian .. 131,650,000 135,377,000 136,073,000 
Ceylon 92,073,000 93,580,000 92,947,000 
China 33,012,000 31,997,000 27,683,000 
Java, etc. .. 3,606,000 3,682,000 3,849,000 
Total 260,341,000 264,636,000 260,552,000 

DELIVERY : : 
Indian .. 126,165,000 129,399,000 142 646,000 
Ceylon 90,677,000 96,303,000 90,150,000 
China -- 89,691,000 32,895,000 29,436,000 
Java,etc. .. 3,800,000 3,719,000 2,824,000 
Total .. 260,333,000 262,316,000 266,056,000 
Of which were 
Re-Exported 
about .. 33,300,000 33,700,000 32,700,000 
STOCK IST JUNE: 
Indian 32,235,000 38,213,000 31,502,000 
Ceylon .. 19,953,000 17,231,000 19,790,000 
China 12,891,000 11,993,000 9,967,000 
Java, ete. .. 865,000 827,000 812,000 
Total .. 65,944,000 68,264,000 ~—«62,071,000 
THE EXPORT TRADE OF CHINA. 
Season 1897-98. 1898-99. 
lb. Ib. 

To England -- 31,000,000 27,000,000 

To Russia* -- 26,800,000 24,800,000 

To America 45,200,000 42,200,000 

To Elsewhere -. 11,000,000 13,000,000 


Total -- 114,000,000 107,C00,000 
* Overland trade not inciuded. 
THE EXPORT TRADE OF JAPAN. 


Year 1897. 1898.. 
lb. lb. 
To United States .. 35,000,000 31,500,000 
To Canada «- 7,000,000 7,500,000 
To Elsewhere --  1,000,C00 1,500,000 
Total -» 43,000,000 40,500,000 
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TEA IN WESTERN ASIA AND 
EUROPEAN TURKEY. 


ooking over the several replies received by Messrs: 
eee. we find that in ‘Turkish Arabia the bulk 
of the tea imported is Indian, and only about 5 per 
cent. from China and Java. 'The people are not tea 
drinkers, coffee being their beverage, but the Consul- 
General thinks it possible a change may take place 
in the habits of the people. In symrna, the Consul 
saya the demand for tea is increasing, and there is 
room for further development of the trade; the tea 
used being a blend of India and China. In Salonica 
the use of tea is not general among the population, 
but appexrs to be extending rapidly. The Vice-Con- 
sul at Uscub (European Turkey) says tea is not 
largely consumed there; what there is, comes from 
Asia Minor. From Van (Asiatic Turkey) comes the 
intimation that there would be a good demand for 
tea there. All the tea comes from Constantinople, 
where it is mixed, but the people are not at all 
satisfied with the stuff as soldthere. At Beyrout (Tur- 
key) tea is not a national beverage, but about 15,000 
chests pass through annually. There is little chance 
of developing the trade there. At Angora (also in 
Turkey) the tea-drinking population is inereasing; 
tea being said to be taking the place of coffee. The 
British Gonsnl at Damascus says the tea consumed 
there is Indian; that the habit of tea drinking is 
undoubtedly growing in the city, and the demand 
for tea wilt certainly increase in the future, though 
coffee is the beverage of the country. In Jerusalem 
the consumption of tea is on the increase, thou 
the people are indifferent to the quality. The 
Europeans and the better class of inhabitants consume 
Ceylon tea. Her Majesty’s Minister at Teheran (Sir 
M. Durand) says he is making enquiries as to the 
prospects of the tea trade in Persia, and will send 
the information as soon as possible. At Mohammerals 
(Persia) the British Vice-Consul says the imports o 
tea are increasing, and are likely to increase. indian, 
Ceylon, China and Japan supply the demand, the 
tea being shipped by British steamer at Bombay. 
The British Consul at Ispahan (Persia) does not 
think there is much chance of increasing the tea 
trade of the place; but the tea imported is Indian, 
and the trade is entirely in the hands of Parsee 
Merchants, who have their agencies at Bombay. The 
Consul at Erzeroum says only Indian teas are im- 
ported, and that the people are great tea drinkers, 
while the habit is increasing from year to year. 
We notice that the tax or duty on teas in all of 
the cities referred to in the correspondence is low, 
ranging from 5 to 8 per cent. ad valorem. 


——— eS 
THE PLUMBAGO TRADE IN CEYLON,, 
(From Capital.) 


bago prospecting in Ceylon, about which s0 
aehibad Been dbeaes of late, can scarcely be 
said to be a profitable undertaking—at any rate as 
far as the generality of those engaged in the industry 
are concerned. Axsd it seems to be understood that 
hardly one out of every ten embarked in this 
business makes any appreciable profit. J 
This statement might seem strange at first sight, 
for the plumbago trade has every appearance of 
prosperity. The prices prevailing are high, and 
during the last year or two they have'stood higher 
than they ever have been. Moreover, the supply 
of plumbago is abundant, and plumbago mining 
is conducted in several parts of Ceylon, for the mineral 
has been found in localities where only a few years 
ago its presence was not even suspected, About two 
years ago the number of plumbago mines in the 
Colony was officially stated to be 299, and the agere- 
gate annual yield of these mines was declared to be 
over 23,000 tons, while the value of this produce was 
estimated at slightly over 34 millions of rupees. 
There are various causes, however, which contribute 
towards rendering plumbago prospecting in Ceylon a 
5 


' where markets can be found for 


‘which plumbago is exported. 
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non-profitable concern—at any rate not a generally 
profitable one. First and foremost, it would appear 
that there are considerable difficulties connected with 
the transport of plumbago from the mines to centres 
it. The plumbago 
obtained from mines in the interior of tho island ig, 
with no little trouble, carried by means of rivers or 
canals to the closest Railway station, and is then 
trained to Colombo whence it is exported. As rail- 
ways are not abundantin the interior of the island, 
the inconvenience and expense of such transport can 
easily be imagined. 


Moreover, there are difficulties about the particular 
sort of timber which is required for the casks in 
1t appears that hora 
wood is the only kind of timber which answers this 
purpose, and it is stated that casks made of any other 
sort of timber are ill-adapted for exportation of this 
mineral. Unfortunately this hore timber is becoming 
scarce in Ceylon, and high prices are being accord- 
ingly demanded for it, and thus the cost of trans- 
porting plumbago to a place of exportation is enhanced 
by the expenses due to the purchase of horw timber. 
Roughly speaking, the snpply of hora is practically 
exhausted in the Western parts of the island of Cey- 
lon, and it is now procured in the Southern regions, 
The price of 1,000 feet hora is at present about R70, 
whereas scarcely ten years ago the same quantity 
could have been purchased for R30. The hora, which 
is obtained in the Southern Province of the Colony, 
is conveyed at much cost to the railway line along 
the Southern Coast, and is then transported (by rails 
way) to Colombo, the port of shipment. The cost 
of transport to Colombo amounts to about R15 or 20; 
and this item helps considerably towards maintain- 
ing the high prices of hora. If the railway authorities 
could be prevailed upon to reduce their rates, the 
trade in hora timber would probably increase a great 
deal, and if the freight could only be reduced to 
something like R5 per 1,000 feet, the plumbago trade 
might be run at » profit. Moreover, the local timber 
trade could receive a great impetus; and the crown 
lands in the south of the colony would doubtless 
then be taken up for the purpose of exploiting hora 
timber ; but, as matters stand at present, these Crown 
lands are taken up merely for purposes of cultivation, 
forthe timber trade is not sufficiently paying under 
the circumstances now prevailing, 

While plumbago prospecting has not proved 
remunerative to the majority of those engaged in 
it, a happy minority contrive to make it profitable ; 
and among these forfunate people should be mentioned 
certain persons who are known as District Mudaliyars, 
and who are the lawful guardians of Crown lands. 
A thorough knowledge of local conditions is necessary 
to understand how profit is made in these Cases ; 
but it is believed that the Government of Ceylon would 
be well advised to thoroughly investigate the matter. 
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PLUMBAGO IN Uva.—We learn that the 
plumbago work on Dambatenne, although so 
far not very remunerative, is encouraging. 
Others think of trying their luck, and “ Capt. 
Boyd”—so says a correspondent—has a com- 
mission from the Poonagalla Valley Com- 
pany to report and advise. Let us hope that 
the expert’s visit will result in finding a rich 
paying vein. 


OIL ENGINE.—We heard the other day of 
two of ‘“*Campbell’s Oil Engines” doing most 
satisfactory work on a Kelani Valley estate 
and that, although fuel was abundant, they 
were preferred to steam, the cost of oil 
not exceeding half cent per Ib. of tea. This 
should be encouraging news where fuel is 
not abundant, as in the central portion of 
Dimbula, for instance, 
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THE PROPOSED ABOLITION OF 
DRAFT POUND. 
MEETING IN LONDON. 


A meeting of the members of the wholesale and 
retail tea trade was held at the Commercial Sale 
Rooms, Mincing Lane, on Wednesday last, to 
oppose the proposed abolition of the draft pound 
by the Ceylon and Indian Tea Associations. The 
Right Honourable the LorpD Mayor, who was 
called to the chair, explained the purpose for 
which the meeting had been called. He said that 
he had great pleasure in presiding over that 
nunierous and influential meeting, because he felt 
that it was a matter of great importance to every 
wholesale and retail dealer throughout the United 
Kingdom. From time immemorial the pound draft 
had been a concession to the trade, sanctioned by 
the importers to cover all the various losses of 
the retailers occasioned by leakage, samples, &c,, 
and now the Ceylon and Indian Tea Associations 
had made the astounding proposal that this one 
pound draft should be abolished. He would give 
the two chief reasons for their seeking to 

‘introduce so serious a change. First, it had the 
unanimous approval of committee of the two 
associations named. This seemed a very inade- 
quate reason, for those represented by the asso- 
ciations would benefit by the change. Second, the 
profits on tea had been greatly reduced of late, 
but those present had only to take the dividends 
paid by the leading tea companies to see that this 
was greatly exaggerated. He had looked up the 
matter and found that the four leading companies 
interested paid dividends averaging from 15 
per cent to 124 per cent, and those were profits 
that could hardly be complained of. Personally, 
he (the Chairman) had given the subject very 
great attention, and in his judgment the pro- 
posed abolition of the one pound draft was most 
unfair and unreasouable, and furcher, the assigned 
reasons were wholly inadequate. He then called 
upon Mr. Thomas Lough, M.P., to propose the 
first resolution, viz: ‘‘ That this meeting expresses 
its great surprise and regret at the ill-considered 
and drastic proposal emanating from the Ceylon 
and Indian ‘Tea Associations to abolish the draft 
allowance on teas sold under sale conditions in 
London, which would inflict a very serious loss 
upon the tea trade in this country; and this re- 
presentative gathering of the entire wholesale 
and retail tea trades protests against this one- 
sided and unreasonable change in the sale con- 
ditions.” 

Mr. LouGH, in proposing this, 
strongly of the secrecy of the proceedings to which 
they had been subject, saying that he had heard 
nothing of the proposal till a fortnight since, 
although he heard now that as long ago as last 
March circulars had been sent out to India and Cey- 
lon and distributed among all the tea-growers 
and their consent obtained to the proposal. He 
said there was only one party who would benefit 
by this proposed change, and that was the sellers. 
Another thing be had to complain of was that they 
had to pay 40 per cent. of the price of tea 
before they gov the order of delivery. He said 
that those in the tea trade had a number of 
ervievances that they did not complain of, but 
which would never be tolerated in any other 
trade, and that this pound draft, which was now 
their sole retuge, was not a concession because 
in the majority of cases it barely covered the 
losses arising from leakage, samples, &c. When, 
therefore, this was abolished it would leave the 
trade exposed to the full misery of the situation, 
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and the real reason was the private profit of 
those represented by the association. The as- 
sociations had in their circular stated what a large 
number of pound packages they had given away 
through this one pound draft, but this amount 
was only 1 per cent. on the whole sale of tea in 
this country. He trusted that they would un- 
animously accept the resolution, and that, with 
the consent of buyers and sellers, no change would 
be made. 

Mr. Hupson KearieEy, M.P., seconded 
the resolution. He also said that it was a matter 
of history repeating itself, for in 1870 when 


‘Chinese tea had the monopoly, a similar proposal 


had been made and had beer rejected unanimously, 
as he was confident this one would be. Such an al- 
teration would seriously disturb the tea trade, and 
he thought that thefact of its being an old estab- 
lished custom ought to be suffieient to prevent 
the abolition of thisone pounddraft. He begged 
to make a single suggestion, and that was that if 
there was not already an organisation strong enough 
to represent the interests of the tea trade that they 
should form one out of that meeting and fight the 
importers’ association. 

Sik WILLIAM PINK, Mr. J Lecky, Mr. Heath 
Clarke, and Mr. J J Meakins, amongst others 
supported the resolution, and reiterated the opinions 
expressed by the previous speakers. The resolution 
was then formally put to the meeting and carried 
unanimously. Various gentlemen representing large 
firms in the provinces then warmly opposed the pro- 
posed abolition, giving as their experience that the 
one pound draft in the majority of cases barely co- 
vered the losses arising from leakage, samples, &c., 
and in some cases actually it did not cover them. 

The CHAIRMAN then said that he had received 
a large numter of letters and telegrams from firms 
in most of the large towns. The names of the 
towns and firms were then read. The Clairmar 
called upon Mr. J. Innes Roger to propose the 
second resolution, viz. :—‘‘ That representatives of 
the following firms be appointed a General Com- 
mittee, with power to add to their number, and to 
form an Executive Committee to deal, in conjunc- 
tion with the Committee of the Wholesale Tea 
Dealerz’ Association, with any questions that may 
arise from time to time in connection with the sub- 
ject now before this meeting.” Budgett, Samuel, 
& Co., Limited ; Burbidge, Pritchard, and Bart- 
lett ; Brooke, Bond, & Co., Limited ; Co-opera- 
tive Wholesale, Limited ; Edwards & Sons ; Han- 
son, S. Son and Barter ; Harrisons and Crosfield ; 
Home and Colonial Stores, Limited ; Kearley and 
Tonge, Limited ; Lipton, Limited : Lloyd, David, 
Pigott & Co.; Mazawatte Tea Co., Limited ; 
Payne, Geo., & Co., Limited ; Rowley and Davies 
Shuttleworth, W.8. & Co.; Tetley, Jos., & Co.’ 
Travers, Jos. and Son, Limited ; Tower Tea Co. 

This was seconded by Mr. T. Smith, for- 
mally put to the meeting, and carried unani- 
mously. After further shoot addresses from ge=- 
tiemen present, all to the same purpose, the meet- 
ing concluded with a vote of thanks to the chiair- 
man.—H and C Mail, June 9. 
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THE PROPOSED ABOLITION OF THE 
DRAFT POUND. 

To the Editor of the Home and Colonial Mail. 


Sir,—As a regular reader of your valuable 
paper, I have noticed a letter in your issue of 
the 2nd inst., signed ‘‘A Tea Dealer,’ in which 
he argues that it would be more productive to 
squeeze a little off the Calcutta and London 
agents than to abolish the draft pound. In sup- 
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port of his contention “A Tea Dealer” states 
that the average saving to be effected by with- 
holding the draft pound would only amount to 
8d per average chest, whilst, according to his 
estimate, Calcutta Agency Commission amounts 
to ls 6d, and London Agency Commission to Is 
9d per average chest. 

I do not know how ‘‘ A Tea Dealer” has ar- 
rived at these comparative figures, but I am in 
a position to supply some actual figures, extracted 
from the 1898 accounts of a company in which I 
am interested. 

The company in question made in 1898 a total 
crop of 1,956,825 lb. of tea. The number of pack- 
ages was 22,930, and the average gross sale price 
was 11] 23-32d per lb. The 1 lb. per package draft 
was therefore 1] 238-32d per lb. on 22,930 lb. or, 
say, £1,119 12s 7d. The Calcutta Agency Com- 
mission for the year was £474 13s 1d. The com- 
parison in the case of the company in question is 
therefore not ls 6d for Calcutta Agency against 8d 
for the pound draft, but 4 31-32d for the Calcutta 
Agency against 11 23-32d for the pound draft. 

The company in question does not pay any 
iondon Agency Commission, but the accounts, 
show an item of £60 for rent of London oftice 
a moderate sum for office salaries, and auditors’ 
fees, and certain other charges, which, as it ap- 
pears to me it would be difficult to reduce. 

On the whole [ am not convinced by the ar- 
gument that it would be more productive to 
squeeze a little off the Calcutta and London agents 
than to tackle the question of the 1lb per package 
draft.—Yours faithfully, 

E. Ge Ro@«, 


1, Great Winchester Street, London, E.C., June 
6, 1899. 


<< 


MiNOR PRODUCTS REPORT. 


a good demand for the 
small supply offered in auction on Wednesday, 
and the bulk sold at full rates to a slight ad- 
vance, the average unit working out at 13d to 13d 
per lb, and 2d forcinchonidine. A parcel of 99 bales 
Bast India was withdrawn upon instructions from 
India. The catalogues offered by the six brokers cone 
sisted of :— 


CincHonA.—There was 


Packages offered. 
East Indian cinchona.. 290 of which 165 were sold. 
Ceylon cinchona oe 245 do 245 do 
South American cin- 
chona .. 120 do 47 do 


655 457 
The following are the approximate aes pure 


chased by the principal buyers :— ‘ 
American and Italian factories 2. 41,314 


Amsterdam and Mannheim factories.. 26,663 
Messrs. Howards & Sons .. eo 12,156 
Brunswick factory ia es @©=- 9, 844 
Paris factory .. ai ee 3,220 
Druggists, &. .. as es 6,060 

rf Total quantities sold oo 98,757 
Bought in or withdrawn e. 40,041 

Total quantity offered «. 138,978 


Gryton.—Succirubra, good rich chips, quilly, 74d to 
64d for fair; medium,4gd to 434; and fair root chips 
83d. Officinalis, chips and shavings 52d to 62d; 
renewed ditto 44d to 64d per lb. 

Quinine has again shown more activity, at 
rising prices, and when the market opened on Tues- 
day small transactions were put through, mostly for 
August delivery, at 1s 43d to Is 43d, an advance 
‘of ld on Friday’s prices; October delivery also 
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changed hands at 1s 5d per ounce, Wednesday 
saw an advance to Is 5d for August, and 1s 54d 
for Otober, with a fair business. Today it has been 
in good demand, and as high as 1s 5d spot has been 
paid; June 1s 43d, and August 1s 5d to Is 5¢d, 

Vanitua.—The exports from Bordeaux in 1898 
were 741 cwt, as compared with 473 cwt in 1897; 
of this quantity,187 cwt. went to the United Kingdom, 
against 27 cwt in 1897. The stock of vanilla at the 
close of 1898 was 4,255 kilos., against 4,560 kilos 
in 1897, that in first hands being nil.—Chemist and 
Druggist, May 27. 

ne ne 


THE TEA TRADE. 


After a long and costly struggle, Indian and 
Ceylon teas are fast conquering the whole world 
of consumers by their now recognised superiority. 
Australasian prejudice was the first to succumb ; 
then followed South Africa; the United States 
and Canada madea harder fight, but they, too, 
have given way ; while Russia, the greatest mar- 
ket of all, is largely and continuously increasing 
its importations. South America, however, still 
remains faithful to mate or Paraguayan tea, as it 
is sometimes called. The decoction of this herb is 
altogether inferior to the genuine brew, but it has 
the advantage of being very much cheaper. That 
merit is more than counterbalanced, however, by 
its containing a higher percentage of theine, a drug 
which produces violent nervous excitement unless 
consumed in very small quantities, and the smaller 
the better. Possibly, the revolutions, which have 
been so common in South America had their ori- 
gin, tosome extent, in mate. The people them- 
selves are sufficiently excitable without any ad- 
ventitious aid to inflame their passions. Even 
from a purely political point of view, therefore, 
some benefit might come from the substitution of 
Indian and Ceylon teas for the indigenous herb. 
Atall events, if that could be managed, great 
gain would result to our planters from securing 
a footing in an enormous stretch of country where, 
as in Russia, a liking for ‘‘ the cup that cheers but 
not inebriates” is already firmly rooted. After 
South America is won over there will remain no 
more worlds for Anglo-Indian enterprise toconquer 
by tea.—Globe, June 5. 


ed 


NEW AREAS OF CULTIVATION IN THE 
NORTHERN PROVINCE IN 1898. 


As stated in my Administration Report for 
1896, there is hardly any scope for extending 
the cultivation in the Jaftna peninsula. The fol- 
lowing figures show the extent of the new area 
brought under cultivation as estimated by the 
headmen, and the extent sold during the year :— 

Private Land Extent sold 


estimated at the 
by Headmen. Kachcheri: 
Jafina. Acres. Acres, 
Fit for coconut .. — se 73 
Fit for paddy .. 9 as 72 
Fit for garden _... —_ ae 30 
Mullaittivu. 
Fit for paddy .. 136 367 


The Assistant Government Agent of Mannar 
states that no new land has been opened in his 
district during 1898, and that there is no likeli- 
hood of any attempts being made to extend the 
cultivated area until after the restoration of the 
Giant’s tank. There is a great opening for coco- 
nut cultivation in the Mullaittivu district, where 
the soil and climate are favourable. I refer to 
the remarks of my Assistant regarding this, —Mr, 
Levers’s Report. ; 
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SATIN WOOD. 


CHLOROXYLON SWIETENIA D,C. 


Brandis in his” Flora of North-West and Central 
India” thus speaks of this tree :—‘‘ A common tree 
in the Satpura Range, the Dekkan, the Konkan, and 
the drier parts of the peninsula and Ceylon. A small 
tree in Central India, in South India attaining 30-40 
ft. ; trunk straight, symmetrical. Bark yellow, soft, 
corky, 4 in. thick or more. Heartwood, with a beanti- 
ful satin lustre, fragrant, when seasoned, greenish 
white with a yellow tinge, er yellow, mottled, and 
feathered, close grained. Heavy the cub. ft. weighs 
51-66 lb. when seasoned and 70-75 lb. when green. 
The value of P. has been found to fluctuate between 
600 and 1059, and the average may be taken at 800. 
Has been compared to box, not found suited for 
engraving, but is excellent for turning. Em- 
ployed for agricultural implements, cart-building, 
makes beautiful furniture and picture-frames. Im- 

orted into England, used for cabinet work and the 
acks of brushes.” 

My experience of Satinwood in India being most 
limited, my remarks apply mainly to this tree in 
Ceylon, where it atttains its best dimensions. 

DistrRiBpuTION:—The annexed sketch map shows, 
roughly, the distribution of this tree over the island. 
It will be seen that it is only absent from the South- 
Western portion, z.¢,, from the portions affected by 
the South-Western monsoon, and from the higher 
mountain ranges. I have seen some trees at an 
elevation of about 1,500 feet in the Province of Uva, 
and a few trees in the intermediate rainfall zone near 
Kurunegala, but, as a rule, it can be said that it is not 
found above an elevation of 800 feet, and in localities 
with a rainfall of over 65 inches. The finest forests 
are in the Northern portions of the Batticaloa district, 
and in the Puttalam district. Inthe Northern portion 
of the island, the trees, although abundant, do not 
attain very large dimensions. 

Sort :—Satinwood requires a light sandy soil with 
good subsoil drainage. It is also found on well- 
drained rocky hills, if there is not too much clay in 
the soil. 

SYLVICULTURAL REQJiREMENTs :—This tree is essen- 
tially a shade-avoiding tree, except perhaps ia its 
infancy when, like other trees, belonging to the 
natural order of the Meliacesw, it prefers side-shelter 
or low cover. It springs up readily in clearings, but 
is also found along the sides of forest roads and lines 
or growing in the midst of bushes in old clearings 
abandoned by the chena cultivator. In this respect 
it is a valuable re-afforesting agent; for, after the 
chena cultivator has cut and burnt off the jungle and 
cultivated it for two or three years, a rank growth 
of spiny and prickly bushes springs up, which the 
Satinwood helps in again becoming valuable forest, 
In high forest, especially if the leaf canopy is not 
dense, or if itis not high, Satinwood seedlings ger- 
minate readily enough, but they require the aid of 
man to develop into trees. It is for thisreason that 
in Ceylon forests ofa certain age, although large and 
medium-sized trees are not uncommon, there is a 
vemarkable absence of saplings and poles. This has 
led Mr. Vincent, in his valuable Report? on the Ceylon 
forests, to state that the natural reproduction was 
poor. The contrary is, however, the case; but up to 
recently the Government did not do anything to re- 
place the trees taken away by helping the young 
scedjings, and no cleanings or seed-fellings have beeu 
carried out. It appears tome that the correct treat- 
ment for Satinwood is to girdle trees for some dis- 
tance to leeward of the seed-bearers, in sufficient 
numbers to give light to the soil without encoura- 
ging the growth of rank grass and weeds, and 
far enough to let the light seed, which is carried to 
some distance by the wind, have a chance of deve- 
loping into seedlings. Asthe seed vipens before the 
North East monsoon, the girdling should be done 
early in the year, and at the same time all large 
climbers which invade the crowns of the trees should 
he cut. After the seed has germinated and the 
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seedling established itself, it reauires direct overhead 
light, and this should be provided, but caution must 
be exercised in not girdling too many of the dominant 
trees, for this might lead to an invasion of insects 
which would be liable to attack the seedlings as well 
as the girdled trees. i 

Dimensions anp Rate or Grow?rn :—Satinwood 
grows to a large tree, except in wind-swept localities 
near the sea, where it attains only small dimensions. 
The crown is large, as can be expected with its light, 
feathery foliage; the bole, although it attains a girth 
of 8 or 9 feet is usually comparatively short, i.c., 
rarely over 30 feet in height. This is due to the 
requirements of light by the tree which early 
forms branches in order to develop a large crown. 
As regards the cate of growth of the tree, the 
data which we have at present are unfortunately 
not very reliable on account of the small number of 
trees in each sample plot and in consequence of the 
habit of mixing up trees of different girth-classes, and 
of calculating the average girth for all. This method 
of measurement has now been given up and the trees 
are measured by girth-class, and itis hoped that in 
a few years reliable data will be obtained. I have 
gone carefully into the figures available and the follow- 
ing appear to me to give a fairly correct idea of the 
rate of growth of anaverage Satinwood tree. 


Age of tree 18 inches in girth -. 20 years 
do do 3 feet do -- 45 do 
do do 4ft6in do -. %5 do 
do do 6 feet do +. 125 do 


If this estimate of the rate of growth proves to 
be correct, it takes 50 years for a tree 4ft. Gin. in 
girth to reach a circumference of 6 feet. If, therefore, 
the exploitable size is taken at 6ft. as it is now in 
Ceylon, it would be proper under the selection method 
og eaiment to go over the forest in 50 years, taking 
alf the* trees 6ft. and over which canbe spared from 
a sylvicultural point of view. In all forests, it would 
be better still to go each year, on an average, over 
one twenty-fifth of the area, taking only one-half of 
the exploitable stock or confining operation to trees 
whose removalis most urgent. 

We have not yet sufficient experience to know, in 
the event of the Regular Method being adopted, how 
many years before the final fellings the seed-fellings 
should be made. Observations made in our forests 
since 1891, show that the Satinwood flowers abun- 
dantly every year and it is probable that seed-fellings 
made some 7 to 10 years before the final fellings, 
would give a good crop of seedlings, 

Hnemis,—This tree, like others belonging to the 
same natural order, is liable to attacks from insects 
which bore into the pith of the young shoots. A large 
number of trees die from the attacks of the larva of 
a beetle, probably alongicorn, which makes galleries 
between bark and wood, that not unfrequently girdle 
the tree. The young saplings are very liable to injury 
by stags, since these prefer them to any other trees 
for rubbing off the velvet fromtheir horns. This pre- 
ference is probably due partiy to the corky nature of 
the bark and partly to the gum, which exudes from 
woundsand soothes the irritation which the animals 
feel. In some parts of the islandthe trees are liable 
to the attacks of a fungus, which rots the centre of 
the tree and causes a clean hole, sometimes throngh- 
out the length of the bole. This is the case particu- 
larly in the South-Western portion of the island. 
Satinwood does not resist fires well. 

Tue Tiwspex.—The weight of 12 well-seasoned pieces 
taken by me from different parts of the island, varied 
from 55'2 lb to 65:4 Ib per cub. ft., and the average 
was 59°92 lb or cub, ft. This is a somewhat 
average than that of the specimens higher 
tested by Mr. Smythies in 1878, which averaged 57lb. 
Seasoned wood can, therefore, be said to be lighter 
than water. The wood is hard and strong, takes a 
beautiful polish, and is extremely durable. The most 
valuable wood is that which is known in Ceylon as 
“flowered,” and in the home market as ” figury” 
wood, especially if it is light coloured and can be used 
together with West Indian satinwood. The price of 
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flowered satinwood in Colombo ranges from R4 to 
R7 per cubic foot in the log. It has not yet been 
ascertained what the figure in the wood, which is 
merely curly fibre, is due to, and whether it is heredit- 
ary. lt was found in some abundance in one of the 
forests of the Puttalam district, which was exposed 
to the full blast of the monsoons and wind may have 
something to do with it, but I think that it must 
be due also partly to the soil. There is streaky 
and curly flower, and it is the latter which gives the 
prettiest effects of satin-like lustre and which fetches 
the best prices in the market. Unflowered satinwood 
fetches prices up to R2°50 per.cubic foot according 
to colour and size of the logs. Light-coloured logs 
are preferred although the darker ones are better 
for patching up old cabinet work. Logs of a dull, 
muddy colour are not appreciated. The bestlogs as 
regards colour and size are now obtained from the 
forests in the Hast of the island. Fine logs used to be 
obtained from Puttalam, but these forests have been 
more or less exhausted by timber traders in the old 
days. The finest logs I have seen were eight to nine 
ft. in girth. 

The logs for the home market are sent tothe Cen- 
tral Timber Depot in Colombo, where they are tested 
for ‘‘ flower,” and the flowered logs set aside. 
Hitherto they have been sold according to market 
rates ; but, in future,on account of the great demand 
for flowered logs, the latter will be sold by auction. 
The proportion of flowered logs is not much above 5 
percent. Satinwood is also sold at the Forest Depots 
or, when possible, standing in the forests. This has 
been the case in the Eastern provinces, where first- 
class logs have been stamped over one-sixtieth of the 
area, but the sale of the coupes was effected after 
the picked logs had been felled and sent to 
Colombo. 


The strength of the wood has not yet been tested 
with pieces of a proper size, the largest specimens 
tested having, according to Gamble, a cross-section 2 
in.square. Ihave not much faith in tests madeon 
pieces of timber which may be taken from any part” 
of alog, and shouid like to see the example of the 
University of Sidney followed, where Professor W H 
Warren tests pieces of timber of the dimensions 
ordinarily employed for construction. Acsording to 
Gamble the valueof P. varies from 504to 1,059, but I 
think, that, on an average, it will be nearer 1,000 than 
500. 


The uses to whieh this timber is put in Ceylon 
are the following ;— 


Cabinet work and furniture. Satinwood furniture 
is however, heavy; and is really suitable only when 
tinely made, as in the case of Chippendale patterns. 
In cart-building it is used for the naves and spokes 
of heavy carts. It has been much used for house 
aud bridge building, and the bridge at Peradeniya, 
near Kandy, consisting ofa single arch 205 ft. wide, 
is built entirely of this wood, Ball-room floors made 
of Satinwood are considered good, but to my mind they 
are too hard, wanting in elasticity and much too hard, 
too slippery for dancing. Sleepers made of this timber 
have lasted over 20 years on the Ceylon Government 
Railway, and experiments are now being carried out in 
the new Colombo Harbour-works to test its resistance 
to the teredo. Tho pieces have only been put in posi- 
tion-a year ago, but so far they are intact. In the 
North of the island the woodis used for oil mills; 


‘and in the Hastern province, hollow logs are in 


great demand for wells. Ploughs are usually made 
of this wood. 


Minor Propucrs.—According to the Dictionary of 
Economic Products, this tree yields a yellow dye and 
a wood-oil. I have, however, never heard of these 
products being employed in Ceylon. The bark, like 
that of other Meliaces, has medicinal properties, and 
a gum exudes from it which might prove to be a 
good substitute for gumarabic. A. R. Broun in Indian 


Forester. 
Colombo, 28th March, 1899. 
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THE PLANTING SEASON AT 
ZANZIBAR. 


The spell of dry which we have experienced 
for two years has at last terminated and the 
country from end to end will now be busy plant- 
ing. 7.13 inches of rain fell at Dunga on April 
2nd 6.07 inches; being recorded between 5 p.m., 
and 3 a.m., and 10.18 in the great rain of the 
23rd. Sweet potatoes, muhogo, Indian corn, 
mtama, ground nuts, rice will all have been put 
in. We have called attention elsewhere to the 
expediency of planting cloves and the ‘same 
urgency may be pleaded in favour of coconuts. 
Arabs don’t plant now-a-days; a few hundred 
coconuts here and there perhaps, but nothing 
more. What will be the state of this country in 
another decade or two if the yearly waste among 
the cloves and coconut plantation is not repaired ? 
The rearing of a coconut plantation is a lon 
but not a laborious or expensive process, an 
money put into a coconut plantation is like money 

ut into the bank, and at good interest too. 

e can understand the reluctance of Arabs to 
embark upon new ventures like cocoa, coffee or 
vanila, until something definite has been ascer- 
tained as to their suitability to this country but 
every planter on the island knows the value of 
the coconut industry.—The Shamba, March, April 
and May. 


— <2 


COFFEE CULTIVATION IN CEYLON AND 
THE STRAITS. 


WE are indebted to Mr. E. V. Carey 
for an interesting letter addressed to us 
on his experience of Liberian coffee and 
hybrids from Coorg plants in the Straits. 
It is too soon to draw conclusions as to 
the success of the latter, but so fat 
all is promising; and it is certainly of 
interest to learn that the hybrids are free 
from the leaf fungus pest. Long may they 
continue so! 

Meantime we learn from a very experienced 
Ceylon planter that coffee in Udapussellawa 
at 5,500 feet elevation and more or less 
under dense shade, is cropping well this year. 
There is hardly any ‘“‘bug” to be seen on 
this coffee and none at all where the shade 
is very dense, although the crop is just as 
heavy as in the open—indeed heavier. This, 
our informant remarks, ‘‘conveys a lesson; 
but it comes too late.” But then, we would 
remind him how shade did not save the 
well-known Hopewell coffee in Hantane, 
rising up to 4,000 feet; and we have a clear 
recollection of a delightful coffee clearing 
on Nilambe estate in the middle ‘‘ seventies,” 
which, we believe, was opened very carefully 
under shade; but where is it now? Never- 
theless, we sincerely trust that the experi- 
ment in Udapussellawa at a much higher 
elevation, and on splendid virgin soil, may 
continue to be very successful. 


CATTLE FOR NORTH CEYLON. 


Nearly a thousand head of bulls and ealves 
were landed last week at Kayts, being brought 
from Puliyurin South India by some Moors. We 
also learn that. some of the Maniagars, during 
their recent trip to the metropolis, purchased and 
brought with them somevery fine cows from the 
Government Dairy.-=Cor. 


NEW COMPANY. 


ANTI-TANNIC TEA INFUSER, SyND Lp. (62,257). 
—Registered May 24th, with capital £8,000, in £1 
shares, to acquire the business carried on at 180 
West Kegent St. Glasgow, to adopt an agreement 
with John Marshall, to carry on the business of 
manufacturers of and dealers in china, hard-, 
ware, and household utensils, and to cultivate 
and dealin tea, coffee, cinchona, and other pro- 
duce. The number of directors is not to he less 
than 3 nor more than 7; the subscribers are to 
appoint the first ; qualification £100; remunera- 
tion £75 each per annum (£150 for the chairman 
Registered by King and Co. 77 Gresham St., E.C.— 
Investors’ Guardian, June 3. 

== = ——eg—— ——- - ---- —-~— 
HOW TO M\KE GOOD TEA. 

At the suggestion of :. well-known planter 
interested in the reputation of Ceylon tea, 
we printed off 500 cards and sent them 
on board the ss. ‘Olympia,’ in the hope 
that each recipient of Sir ‘“vhomas Lipton’s 
generous gift of a 5lb.-box of tea will take 
care to follow the directions :— 

[With the compliments and good wishes of the 

Editor “ Ceylon Observer.” | 
HOW TO MAKE A GOOD CUP 
FROM 
PURE CEYLON TEA. 


First fill your kettle with rrysH water; then see 
that it really Borns, Next warm your TEApoT, and 
put one small teaspoonful of tea for each cup required ; 
then pour on the required quantity of boiling water, 
infuse for riv—E minutes, then pour off the tea into 
anther teapot or cups ready for use. [Milk and sugar 
ndded according to taste.} Thus treated, Ceyton TEA 
will give a liquor, pure, delicious and fragrant. - 

On no account should a second brew be obtained 
from the same leaves. 


ee! 
THE INDIAN TEA CAMPAIGN. 


The “Times of Ceylon’ has dragged us into the 
arena of its little sparing match with the Jadras 
Mail, not “tosee fair play,” bot as a supposed ally. 
We must disclaim the honour. Our contemporary 
introduces us in these terms:—‘‘ Meanwhile there is a 
little paper, known as Planting Opinion, which is 
prodaced much nearer to the planting districts of 
Southern Indiathan the Madras Mail; and it does not 
back up the separation idea at all. It reproduces the 
first editorials on the subject; and is delighted that 
Travancore Associations are subscribing to the central 
fund.’ We need not go into the geographical 
question, as our greater proximity to the planting 
districts is a mere matter of yards, if not of 
inches. We would only say, that when, some little 
time ago, we urged South Indian planters to push 
onwards, and to combine for the purpose, we were 
mostly in favour of South Indian combination. That we 
approved of Travancore subscriptions to the I.T.A. is 
true. Better half a loaf than no bread atall. Our 
Colombo contemporary accuses our Madras neighbour 
of affecting a lack of perception after the former’s 
statement that Ceylon wants the co-operative system 
revised because the present one is unfavourable to 
herself. But the Mail’s question was to the point :— 
“Tf Ceylon has had less advantage than India out 
of co-operation up to the present time, why should 
she wish to continue a system that is unfavourable 
to herself?” It is, we think, absurd to suggest 
that India has reaped a greater advantage than 
Ceylon out of the joint efforts of their Com- 
missioners. It is perfectly clear that Ceylon 
would not wish to continue co-operation, unless she 
saw something to be gained by it. As for South 
India, she is too small to help her big brethren 
materially, and, consequently, if she co-operates, can 
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only expect to reap very small benefits, unless she 
attempts to get an unfair share on the sly. Thig 
would be a course unworthy of her. Of course, it is 
impossible for her to conduct a campaign on broad 
lines such as those of the Ceylon Planters’ Associa- 
tion and the Indian Tea Association, but that she 
can quietly and at small cost bring her teas under 
the notice of buyers in varions markets is beyond 
question. Hers cannot be a series of massed opera- 
tions, where numerals count for nought so long as 
the battle is won. On the contrary it most be the 
advance of asmall but resolute body of men, bent 
upon making every shot tell, knowing that the “shot 
in the locker’ is not over-plentiful—Planting Opinion. 
f St gg tt te a 
TEA COMPANIES’ ACCOUNTS. 

There is a proverb tothe effect that ‘‘ Speech 
is inteuded to conceal one’s thoughts,” and there 
is another common saying that ‘' Figures can be 
made to prove anything’” Whatever truth there 
may be in the former, there need be absolutely 
none in the latter; for accounts properly kept, 
can only show, and show plainly, facts—alas ! too 
often, hard, logieal, stern facts. But what ean be, 
and often is, done, is te unwisely mix up the 
different branches or heads of account; witha re- 
sult following, that no clear perception ot facts, 
as they really are, is practicable. It has long 
been a matter of complaint, both in England and 
in India, that the accounts of some public com- 
panies are far from being as perspicuous as they 
might be, audonght to be. This is the more to 
be regretted in India, beeauseso many shareholders 
are almost permanently absent from Calcutta. A 
man may be, and in regard to tea often is, a 
shareholder in several companies. He takes up 
the accounts he has received, and finds probably 
a different system and classification adopted in 
each. He tries to make some comparison, but 
finds it impossible. 

It nay, therefore, not be out of place to suggest 
greater uniformity and more particularity of de- 
tail. If it be answered that those concerned have 
it in their power to obtain information at any 
time, on avy point, from agents, we would remark, 
in the interests of agents themselves, that it 
would be found to add greatly to their labour 
and inconvenience if such references were at all 
frequently to be made. 1t may be said, if the 
experience of agents is that such references are 
notas arule made, we would reply that whena 
shareholder finds his investments unprofitable, 
he will probably be inclined to take a little more 
interest in his affairs than he is now found to do. 
Or if, again, it be argued by the executive that 
it will be time enough to change when sharehold- 
ers think it worth while to demand it, we would 
say, rather anticipate any objections that may pos- 
sibly be made, and show that you are desirous to 
prove that you have nothing to conceal, but that, 
on the other hand, you invite the fullest examin- 


ation of every part of the company’s ex- 
penditure. We know very well that  dir- 
ectors and agents are blamed sometimes 


unjustly, and held responsible for inevitable 
results, which they have earnestly striven to 
mitigate the effects of, in the interests of their 
shareholders. The more clearly explanations are 
put before those concerned, the better for all 
parties. 

Speaking generally, we think that a statement 
of expenditure should be absolutely separated into 
garden and Calcutta outlay. By Calcutta outlay 
we mean that really appertaining to Caleutta, and 
net including, as is often the case, garden stores 
purchased, or garden payments made, in Calcutta, 
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Regarding the item of ‘stores’ outlay ” only such 

ertion asis actually consumed during the season 
should be entered to debit of the year’s account, 
and this figure should be derived from the garden 
at the end of the year, supported by detailed lists 
of stock on hand. For all stores purchased, the 
agents would keep ‘‘Suspense Account ”’ with the 
garden, writing off “‘ deficiencies ” only, annually, 
and carrying forward “ balances” as an asset. 
here is little trouble or risk attending this plan, 
which, indeed, some have adopted. The mere 
fact of the purchase of a certain amount of stores 
during the year, does not necessarily entiile 
that amount to be altogether debited in 
that year’s account, but we believe it often is so 
done. Thus mattersare madeto look worse than they 
really are, besides which, if the manager 1s paid 
partly by commission, he may stand, thus, to be 
much prejudiced in any one year, and the next 
he may die or leave. 

The expenditure on the garden during the sea- 
son is, (except in respect to bonuses, new machi- 
nery and buildings), of course, all fairly debitable to 
that season; but it may be quite otherwise in 
respect to certain items of payment through agents 
in Caleutta. We would, as we say, have oualy 
so much of that expenditure as really belongs to 
the season, entered in the statement of the years 
expenditure. Supposing, for instance, an original 
batch of three years’ agreement coolies to be for- 
warded, 50 per cent. only (say) of engagement 
and importation cost should be debited to the first 
year—the remainder being recoverable during the 
next two years. The same may be said, also, of 
coolie bonuses, only in this case, as the people 
have become, then, acclimatised, the cost might 
fairly be distributed equally over the whole period 
of re-engagement. This is sometimes done, it 
should be always done; and so, also, as to the 
matter of stores proper, before adverted to. 

We would Bisatly multiply the headings at pre- 
sent in use. There is no diificulty, trouble, or ex- 
pense in so doing. Vouchers being made out for 
every item of expenditure, and submitted for pass- 
ing to the competent authority, it would only need 
to endorse, on the face of each voucher, when 
passing it, the account to which it was to go. 
These vonchers being properly posted, shareholders 
would thus be able to see, at a glance, what was 
the amount of each main item of expenditure ; 
and assuming that a uniform system was thus 
theadoptec, a comparison of the cost of working, 
the several companies could readily be made 
taking into account, of course, their relative. 
acreage, and any special circumstances prevailing, 

At present tea companies’ reports can scarcely 
be said to afford sufficient information to share- 
holders, nor are the accounts detailed in a manner 
sufficient to permit of that examination and com- 
parison which it is the duty of the shareholders 
to make, and which, we submit, it would be de- 
sirable that agents should render easy and _ prac- 
ticable, even in their own interests.—The Planter, 
June 17. 
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PLANTING NOTES. 


CEYLON TEA IN AmMERICA.—We direct atten- 
tion to the communication by Mr. Pineo published 
in another columa in whichitis shown that the 
way in which to secure and ‘ hold’ the consumer 
is by working through the retailer who shou!d 
be assisted in every reasonable way by the Com- 
missioner in advertising and through demons- 
trations. 
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FERTILIZERS should not be allowed to come is 
direct contact with the seed of any crop. This 
caution is constantly urged in tertilizing pamph- 
lets and otherwise, but most of us fail to properly 
heed it. Careful and scientific tests have shewn 
that ‘* ammonia nitrate of socia, chlorate and sul- 
phate of potash and ammioniated superphosphates 
exert an injurious effect apon the vermination of 
seed in yeneral.” Hut this can be wholly avoided 
by mixing the fertilizer with the soil._— Hawaiian 
Planter’s Monthly. 

JARRAH-WCOD-PAViING IN LONDON.—Austra- 
lian wood as a paying material is ousting the 
softer woods previously in use in London. In the 
report to the Vestry of the Chairman of the St 
Pancras Department of Works it is stated that the 
hard Australian wood lasts longer and decreases 
splashing, The western section of Euston Road 
was paved seven years ago in section of Swedish 
Jarrah, and Karri blocks, .The Swedish timber 
broke up so rapidly that a vote of urgency had to 
be obtained for replacing it with the Jarrah 
blocks.— Home paper. 


THE OpluM TRADE OF BENGAL: IMMENSE 


INCREASE.—It is notified that during the ealen- 
dar year 1,900 not more 44,400 chests of Bengal 


opium will be offered for sale, and not more 
than 3,700 chests in each month ; also that not 
more than 2,000 chests each month will be Re- 
nares opium, and not more than 1,700 Patna 
opium. No reduction in these quantities will be 
made without three months’ notice. The fignres 
show in astriking manner how production ‘must 
have increased inthe North-West Provinces and 
Ouah, Ghazipur and Patna having changed places 
in respect of the quantity of opium manufactured 
—Pioneer, June 25. ‘ 


A LIVING ADVERTISEMENT FOR CEYLON.-IN- 
DIAN TEA.—Thus the American Grocer:—A 
Nicnolson, of New York, resident representative 
of the Ceylon and India tea growers, was a Lo 
come visitor among the ‘‘trade’” here last week. 
Mr. Nicholson is a worthy specimen of our En lish 
cousins, and if he has thus developed b Tor 
stimulating effects of Ceylon-India tea, he Brccontts 
in his physical and social qualities a “ hic card?” 
to encourage its more general use. Mr. Nicholso 
states that the sales of the above tea in Philadel. 
phia are in the proportion of 500 chests as ao NinsE 
5 chests five years ago. Coupling the above facts 
we shall certainly look for a generation of Quaker 
giants when our growing tea-drinkers shall ma. 
ture. 


COFFEE IN MEXICO. —The “ Nort 
Review” has a paper on “ Mexican Haciendas 
—the peon system”—that is the labou 
supply. The writer makes out that of an 
three divisions of Mexico, ‘eolq.” ee AeAL 
perate” and ‘‘hot,” haciendas (plantations) 
in the last pay best, and up to a few years 
ago were calculated to yield a yearly interest 
of 14 to 15 per cent. and to repay outl 
in half-a-dozen years. From ‘“ eoftée ” Beak 
now, we are told, a yearly income of 0 
per cent. on the value of plantations in 1892 
can be got; while a majority of the coffee 
investments established five or six year 
ago now yield from 40 to 150 per bee on 
the sum of their cost. This is too hi: hly 
coloured to be accepted; because we Ba ere 
believe that the hard-headed Ceylon planter: 
ian Se ean aoe in 1897, would have 
eclined to invest, had there 
available, Pec cuca Ergites 
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COFFEE-GROWERS should not be discouraged by 
the present low prices, says the Hawai Planters’ 
Monthly. This is sound advice, and is based on 
conditions that are a repetition of the history of 
theccffee trade. Higher prices will again return, 
as they have inthe past. In 1886 there was an 
era cf low cost, and the industry being unprofit- 
vole, the planters neglected their plantations and 
no new areas were cultivated. The supply was 
out of relation to the world’s requirements, and an 
era of high prices tollowed, and this stiniulated 
coffee-planting in Mexico, Central and South 
America, and in time has brought out an excess 
of supply and present low prices. There is no excess 
of fine coffee, and the result is the wide range in 
quotations—lrom seven cents for low grade up to 
33 cents for the finest raw Java and Kona. 


INOCULATION AGAINST RINDERPEST IN INDIA. 
—In the last issue of the Pioncer to hand we learn 
that successful experiments in inoculating cattle 
had been made in the N. W. Province of India, 
at the instance of Capt. Rogers Imperial Bacterio- 
logist. Care was taken not to prejudice the 
natives against the measure, a Tabsildar or Deputy 
collector being sent to the village where our out- 
break was announced ; he assembled the chief 
landlords and raiyats, explained the use of ino- 
culation and asked them for their consent without 
which no operations were performed. The Lieut. - 
Governor of the Province expresses the hope that 
general inoculation of cattle would follow upon 
the successful first experiments at Barcilly. In 
Ceylon there has rot been evidence of so much 
prejudice as in India and the importance of pre- 
ventive measures to check rinderpest in the island 
is equally great. 

INDIARUBBER IN FRENCH AFRICA.—We 
direct attention to an interesting Report 
(see page 110) on Rubber operations—in 
hand, intended or advised—in French West 
Africa. Besides the indigenous Landolphia, 
the four best-known American kinds (Para, 
Castilloa, Ceara and (or) Manicoba) have 
been introduced; and although it is too 
soon to get results, yet there is a good 
deal of interesting information afforded, 
especially from an official point of view and 
we see that both the French and Belgian 
(Congo) authorities are most fully alive to 
the necessity of replanting in order to make 
up for the present ruthless waste of rubber- 
yielding trees and creepers by the natives in 
their harvesting. How this is proposed to 
be done, we must leave our translation on 
page 110 to say. 


AGRICULTURAL CONGRESS AT THE PARIS 
-EXHIBITION.—A programme has reached us 
by a rceent mail of the coming Sixth Inter- 
national Congress of Agriculture to be held 
during the Paris Exhibition next year from 
July Ist-8th. With it comes a printed letter 
from M. Jules Méline, President. of the 
Commission, in which he states that the 
Commission appeals to agriculturists and 
farmers of every land, asking them ‘“ to 
lend their aid in increasing the importance 
and the éclat of this great reunion which 
should draw together the bonds that already 
exist between the agriculturists in all 
countries.” Sir Ernest Clarke, Hon. Cecil 
TT, Parker, and Mr. R. W, Granville-Smith 
are to represent Great Britain onthe 
Comunission. But as far as we can see, the 
‘subjects to be discussed concern Agriculture 
in Kurope alone, 
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USEFUL TIMBER TREES.—The Queensland 
“Agricultural Journal” gives particulars of 
several timber trees which seem easily grown 
and very useful: first, there is **The Swamp 
Oak,” Casuarina glauca, growing 30 to 
feet with a diameter of 9 inches to 3 feet, 
according to soil and locality, and of which 
we are told :— 

The timber of the Swamp Oak is of a reddish 
colour, beautifully marked and very close-grained. It 
is also hard and durable, strong and tough, and is 
valuable, and much used for shingles and staves. It is 
also useful as a cabinet wood. The straight saplings 
raake splendid rafters for bush buildings, and old 
trees, with plenty of heartwood, make good posts, 
lasting well in the ground. All the Casuarinas are 
splendid trees for planting. They are all of very 
rapid growth, and make good breakwinds, copses, or 
shelter plantations, The saplings are always useful 
for many other things besides the speedy supply of 
excellent firewood which they give. These trees form 
one of the most striking features of the Australian 
landscape. Their leafless branches and black, gloomy, 
sombre appearance always make a sad impression on 
the traveller, and whenever there is a slight breeze 
there comes from them a dull, depressing sigh. They 
are remarkable as belonging to a class of trees which 
abounded in the forests of other countries in long-past 
geological ages, as is evidenced by the fossil remains 
frequently found in the coal measures. The Swamp 
Oak, besides being a quick grower, is a very beautiful 
tree if planted apart, its tall, straight-stemmed trunk 
and pendulous leafless branches showing well. 

Next the ‘‘ Horse-tail Oak,” Casuarina equi- 
setifolia, 50 to 150 feet high and 12 to 30 inches 
in diameter :— 

The Horsetail Oak produces a dark-coloured timber, 
coarse but closely grained, beautifully marked, hard, 
light, and tough. It is useful for shingles, staves, 
and veneers, and for all purposes where lightness and 
toughness are required. Its timber makes splendid 
fuel, giving great heat and leaving very few ashes. 
The ‘Erect She-Oak,” Casuarina suberosa, 
30 to 50 feet by 12 to 24 inches in diameter :— 

The timber of the Erect She-Oak is of a dark-bcown, 
very prettily marked, coarse in the grain, but hard and 
tough. Itis a handsome timber, stroug and durable, 
and is very valuable. It is used for bullock-yokes and 
hurdles, shingles, staves for buckets, kegs and tubs, 
mauls, &c. It is also useful iu cabinet work and for 
veneers. 

The ‘Forest Oak,” Casuarina torulosa, 30 to 
80 feet by 9 to 24 inches in diameter :— 

The timber of the Forest Oak is of a reddish colour, 
and very nicely marked. It is a handsome wood, 
sometimes remarkably heavy, and of great strength, 
hard, tough, and close in the grain. It isin much 
demand for durable shingles and furniture-work, and 
is also much used for yokes for bullock drays and 
wagons, and for staves. It is also valuable for 
cabinet work, and gives a handsome veneer. It fnr- 
nishes one of the best timbers for fuel, and is thus 
greatly in favour both for domestic use and for heating 
bakers’ ovens. It burns with aclear white ash, and 
leaves no cinders. It is a tree which is worthy of 
cultivation, for when growing on good soils it makes a 
handsome tree. 

The editor adds on the Casuarina generally :— 

All the Casuarinas ought to be planted more fre- 
quently than they are. They are all] fast-growing 
trees, growing as much as 3 and 4 feet in one year in 
height, and are all useful. There is no waste, for the 
timber of all species makes excellent firewood. 
Besides this, they make excellent breakwinds or 
shelter plantations. For general beauty and use (in 
sO many ways) they are hard to beat, and farmers and 
settlers might do worse than plant some of them. 
Perhaps Mr. Nock may be able to tellus how 
some of the above have grown at poe) la, 
or are there any at Peradeniya and in 
Colombo ? 
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AN ENTERPRISING PLANTING COMPANY. 


Southern India, having shown the way in the intro- 
duction of electric tramways, is now showing the way 
in the introduction of electric ropeways for ghaut 
work. Oneot the links in the communications be- 
tween the sea-board and the Kanan Devan Hills in 
North Travancore, where the big planting concern 
started by Sir John Muir is now spending huge sums in 
developing tea and other cultivation, will be a ropeway 
for the ghaut section between the hills and the Madura 
plains which will be quite unique in several respecis : 
(1) it is being built locally in the Planting Company’s 
own workshops ; (2) itis t» be driven by electricity ; 
(8) it is one of the biggest undertakings of the kind in 
existence; (4) it rises over 4,000 feet in 24 miles. The 
light railway from Ammayanayakanur, on the South 
Indian Railway, for which a concession has lately been 
granted to Messrs. Wilson & Co.,.and which is about 
to be put on the market in London, will run right to 
the foot of the ropeway. Then, on the top of the 
ghaut, from the upper end of the ropeway, a light 
single-rail tramway, on Hwing’s system and worked 
probably by electric motor cars, will run for 22 
miles through the tract of country that is now being 
opened up for cultivation, Some idea of the amount 
of work that is being done on these Hills and the 
amount of capital that is being spent, may be gathered 
from the fact that there are some 75 Huropeans em- 
ployed there at present. A correspondent now up there 
writes to us:—‘‘ I: is a beautiful country, but inacces- 
sible at present. However, when theropeway is com- 
pleted (a few months hence, it is hoped)one will be 
able to go up the ghavt in half an hour and pass from 
the red-hot climate of Kotagoodee at 2,800 ft. to 
the beautiful climate of Kundale at 6,000 ft. It is 
opposed to start 2 hill-station here before long. It 
will be laid out in such a way that the drainage will 
be perfect and typhoid fever unknown. Arrangements 
will be made for constructing oneor twolakes of very 
considerable size, into which trout and other fish 
will be introduced. Thewhole of this new planting 
district is now connected up with telephones, so that 
every one is practically in communication with the 
whole world from his bungalow. And last, but not 
least, the climate is very fine.’ The moving spirit 
inthe enterprise is Mr. Davidson, formerly of Ceylon, 
who has been working from dawn to dark every day 
for the Jast 18 months initiating, guiding and con- 
trolling the numerousimportant works that are con- 
nected with the Company’s big programme of opera- 
tions. Seldom, if ever, we should say, has a tract of hill 
country been opened up so quickly and, comparatively 
speaking, so thoroughly. It is a wonderful example of 
what energy and enterprise can do when backed by 
sufficient capital.— Madras Mail. 

————_—_—____~-3>--—___—_——_——- 


TO SUPPLANT TEA. 


SOUTH AMERICAN HOLLY, MAKING THE 
ATTEMPT. 


Our cup of teais threatened with a rival in our 
affections, and one no less formidable than -‘mate,”’ 
the tea substitute of Buenos Ayres, Paraguay, 
and other South American territories. The shrub 
from which it is made is the ilex paraguayensis, 
and looks like an English holly tree, which, in 
fact, is one of its cousins. Not only the leaves are 


used, but the whele plant—stalks, bark, and all 


—after being dried, is chopped up rather finely, 
and is ready for use. The mate cups are made of 
gourds, the stalk part forming a short of handle 
at the side, anda little opening is cut in the top. 
The tea, stalks, dust, &c., are put into the cup, 
and boiling water is poured over it. You take 
your mate through a tube—instead of a straw— 
With a strainer at the end. Milk and sugar can 
be added, and the mate poured into everyday 
cups, but that is not the really professional way 
of taking it. The beverage is paler and more 
16 
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bitter than ourown tea, but those who have learnt 
to likeit drink it far more lavishly than we drink 
tea. In fact, Hnelish residents in South America 
say that mate is the one thing continually in 
evidence there. Entering a bank to do business 
the usual thing is to havea smoke and acup of 
mate betore mentioning the object of the visit, and 
at every house the visitor learns that it is a breach 
of etiquette pot to accept a cup. Ata party or 
circle of friends a larger mate cup 1s passed round, 
and everyone takes a suck at the same tube. 

Old stagers who have lived out in South Ame- 
rica for a score or so of yearscannot do without 
their mate, and have it sent over here to them ; 
but you may break yourself off the habit if it is 
not tooinveterate. The British Acting-Consul in 
Paraguay is bringing the mate under notice ; 
but it is doubtful whether it will ever seriously 
challenge our own tea.—Morning Leader. 
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MINOR PRODUCTS REPORT. 


Cocoa Burtrer.—In auction at Amsterdam, on June 
6th, 70 tons Van Houten sold at 731c¢ to 77c, 34 tons 
Helm at 743¢ to 75zc, 3 tons Hamerat 754c, and 
10 tons Suchard at 75c per half kilo. In London, 
on the same day, 65 tons Cadbury’s brand sold at 
1s 23d ‘to 1s 23d (average 1s 23d, against 1s 23d in 
March). 

QurntNE is quiet, and in consequence, easier. Spot 
transaction include B. & S. or Brunswick at 1s 
42d to Is 5d. August delivery 1s 47d to Is 5d; 
dune delivery at 1s 43d perounce; and spot 1s 4$d. 
with buyers at Is 4d. French canbe had at 1s 4d. 
In auction two cases Zimmer, containing ten tins 
each of 100 oz, were bought in at 1s 43d per oz. 

Arrca Nuts.—¥Fine Ceylon partly sold 25s per cwt. 

CarpAmoms sold with fair competition at slightly 
dearer rates. The following was the range of prices :— 
Jeylon-Mysore, fine medium to bold pale pods, 3s 
lla to 4s; good bold steady 8s 10d; medium to 
bold pale 3s 5d to 33 6d; dull small to medium 
ditto 8s to 8s 3d; bold dull long pale 3s 2d; 
medium lean pale 2s 6d; pale medium long 2s 10d to 
23 i1d; small pale long 2s to 2s 4d; long dull bleached 
2s 9d; very small lean ls 94; medium dull long 
2s 24; good splits 2s 3d; long, lean and split 1s 6d 
to 13 9d; brown splits and pickings 1s 8d. Ceylon- 
Malabar fair to medium lean palish 1s lld, and 
small brown lean 1s 8d; fair wild Ceylon 2s 6d 
per lb. Seeds, good brown 23 4d; mixed seeds 2s 2d. 
Shipments from Ceylon from January Ist to May 
16th were 216,087 lb. 


CrncHonA.—In auction the demand was for crown and 
grey bark only, which sold as follows :—Good bold pale 
Crown Loxa 73d per lb; 1 c.c. damages 53d to 63d ; 
second class 32d to 47d; and fourth class 2d. Dusty grey 
Huanoco, broken was bought in at 5d, and Bolivian 
cultivated calisaya, thin was limited at 10d per lb, and 
Cartagina, flat at 44d per lb. Four balesof flat 
calisaya brought 4d per lb, subject to approval. 
The shipments from Ceylon from January 1st to May 
16th were 284,371 lb. The stocks in first hands at 
Amsterdam on May 31st consisted of 2,403 packages 
Government and 9,896 packages private bark. The 
arrivals last week in Amsterdam were 2,553 packages 
The ‘Netherlandsche-Veem’’ reporcs the cinchona 
bark shipments from Java during May at ; 

1899 1898 1897 1896 1895 

Amst.lb 943,000 672,000 600,000 768,000 402,700 
Jan.-May 3,964,800 3,884,000 2,510,000 3,260,000 2,879,700 
while the ““Vriesseveem” received a telegram from Java 
announcing the shipments from May 2nd to June 5th 
at 1,156,000 Amst lb, and from January 1st to June 5th 
at 3,848,403 Amst lb. 

_ CirroneLna Or1L.—Dull of sale, at 1s to 1s 4d per 1b 
in drums on the spot, and for August shipment there 
are sellers at 102d per lb c.if. in drums. A parcel of 5 
packages catalogued as guaranteed to pass ‘“‘Schimmel’s 
tesi,”’sold without reserve at 11d per lb; other parcels 
of good odour were limited at 1s ld per lb, The Ceylon - 
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shipments for the week ending “lay 9th were 19,788 
lb, and from January Ist to May 9th they have 


been :— 
1899 1898 1897 1896 

Lib see 393,270 482,356 443,775 359,404 

VANILLA.— Moderate supplies were catalogued today, 
and mostly sold at 1s higher as follows :—Madagascar, 
8 to 84 inch 15s 6d; 7to7s inch 14s; 6 to 67 inch 
133 6d; 5 to 54 inch 123 to 12 6dj; Seychelles, good 
chocolate 5 to 6 inch 17s to 18s; 41 to 5 inch, 16s. 
Bourbon fine bold, 8 inch 26s 6d ; 7 to 8 inch 263; 6 to 
64d inch 283s; 6 to 7 inch 20s; 5 to 55 inch 23s; 35 to 
4% inch 22s6d; mixed sizes 10s 6d to 18s 64 per lb.— 
B §C Diuggist, June 10. 


DS en 
FROM THE NILGIRIS :—CINCHONAS. 


Mr. TI. C. Anderson and Mr. A. K. Scovell 
returned recently from their trip to the 
Nilgiris, highly pleased with the visit and 
all they saw. The little Railway up to 
Coonoor is working well now and is a great 
convenience :—three bogie carriages with an 
engine behind make an up-train. The line 
is now being carried on to Ooty itself and 
may be prolonged down one of the Western 
Ghauts. Mr. Anderson met Mr. Standen, 
Superintendent of the Government Cinchona 
Gardens, who had been on a three months’ 
trip to Java (where he saw succirubra trees 
two feet in diameter), to Darjiling, &c. He 
thinks very highly of Glen Morgan hybrid 
trees of which there are’ 40,000 of a mature 
age, These Mr. Anderson thinks of coppicing 
this year: his bark has analysed over 6 per 
cent. The seed is very carefully. collected 
only when fully ripe and from mature trees. 
—Tea is also doing well on Glen Morgan. 

SS se area eS 
KANAN DEVAN PLANTERS’ ASSOCIATION. 
ANNUAL REPORT OF COMMITTEL. 


In presenting the Annual Report, the Commit- 
tee congratulace you on the absence of cholera 
from the District, largely due, they believe, to 
the steps taken by His Excellency the Governor 
Madras to improve the sanitary condition of 
Bodinayakanur. The success of last year’s plant- 
ing in the District, coupled with improved prices 
both for tea and cinchona, make the outlook for 
the future satisfactory. Cotfee prices are un- 
fortunately how, but crops all round have been ex- 
ceptionally good this year. The absence of the 
Chairman on a well deserved holiday, and the 
departure of the Secretary, Mr. Sharp, to anot her 
District, leave blanks in the Association, wnich 
are felt by al.. The improvements in Post and 
Telegraph service are greatly appreciated, and it 
is to be hoped that the improved postal facilities 
between these hills and Madras may very shortly 
be extended to Ceylon. The Committee regret 
that the inadequate medical grant of the past 
was entirely withdrawn last year, but trust and 
believe that this District will be put on an equal 
footing with the other Districts in His Higimess’ 
territory in the near future. The Committee 
regret that, while all other South Indian planting 
Districts have had or are having carb-roads cut to 
them, the prospects of a cart-road to this District 
are no nearer than they were a year ago. Your 
Committee are thankful that plague has practi- 
cally disappeared from Southern India. Your 
Committee are also thankful to see that the Go- 
vernment of India have under consideration a 
labour ordinance, which will meet the reqnire- 
ments of planters and also give some security for 
advances in the future, There has been an 
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abundance of labour in your District during the 
past year, and now, with better facilities for 
procuring food-stuffs, there seems every likeli- 
hood that this satisfactory state of affairs will 
continue. Another marked feature with regard 
to the labour-supply is the inereased number of 
old Ceylon trained coolies now coming in from 
their villages to work on these hills for small 
advances of under 10 per head. These eoolies, 
to a young District with a large acreage of tea 
coming into bearing necessitating trained factory 
hands, will be very acceptable. This result has 
undoubtedly been partly brought about by recent 
gratuitous advertisements in Ceylon papers, for 
which the Committee desire to thank those who 
are responsible.—J7. Mail, July 3. 

re 

TEA COMPANY REPORT. 
EMPIRE OF INDIA AND CEYLON TEA. 

The directors, in their report for year 1898, re- 
gret that the results for 1898 were unsatisfactory 
and disappointing. ‘the year began well; but as 
it progressed, several causes contributed toa poor 
result. The weather was, on the whole, unfavour- 
able. Exchange advanced from 1s 39-32d, to 1s 
41-82th d, which reduced profits by £4,009. Higher 
ocean freights also increased the cost of bringing 
the tea to market. ‘The tea market was depressed 
until near the close of the season. No one was 
responsible for this conjunction of misfortunes, 
andtit should not be forgotten that the year was 
one of crisis and difficulty for all tea gardens. 
But the directors regret to have to add that on 
some of the companys gardens there was a mis- 
inanagement and a neglect on the part of the mem- 
bers of the staff, which undoubtedly contributed 
to the failure of the year’s results. Mr. George 
Moore, a director of the company, who has had 
a long and successful experience in tea planting, 
went out to India in last November, and has spent 
nearly six months onthe companys Assam gar- 
dens, investigating the system of working, and 
carrying out reforms. While bearing testimony 
to excellent work on some of the properties, Mr. 
Moore felt constrained to replace the managers 
of three of the company’s gardens by more efficient 
men. Having regard to the general position of the 
tea industry, and to the improvements which have 
been effected in the local organisation at the gar- 
dens, the beard hope, with some confidence, that 
the year 1899 will result favourably. Including 
the amount brought forward from last year of 
£143 3s 9d., the availabe profit is £20,084. The 
board recommend the payment of the preference 
dividend of £10,950, and a dividend on the ordi- 
nary shares of 44 per cent. per annum, which will 
absorb £8,988, leaving a balance of £145 tc be 
carried forword.—H. & C. Mail, June 16. 

——— ——- ~>-___—. 


CEkYLON TEA IN CANADA.—From a leading 
wholesale mercuant in Montreal we have received 
a& communication in which hesays :—-‘* Ceylon Tea 
is selling well here avd becoming more popular 
every day ; prices are also up several cents lately: 
incidentally [ may say L have had a good season 
and feel bright.” 


TEA ‘“‘PLUFF” FoR DyEING PURPOSES —A 
correspondent writes :-—‘‘ Re the statements 
about shipments of bad tea from Colombo, 
can the London Customs people be making 
a mistake, in supposing that local ship- 
ments of tea ‘fluff’ for dyeing purposes are 
meant to beused for teainfusion. This ‘fluff’ 
has been several times exported recently.” 
We scarcely think amistake could be made 
about tea ‘‘fluff”; but ought not the cases 
containing it to be marked as for dyeing 
purposes, to prevent any misapprehension ? 
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Goyrespondence. 
To the Editor. 
THA ON VIRGIN SOIL; AND HOW 
FLAVOUR IS KEPT UP BY 
PROPER CULTIVATION. 


June 15. 


DEAR Sir,—I see in one of your leaders 
you quote Mr. T. C. Owen as. saying— 
“Do what he could, he could not keep 
up the quality of tea to what he got the 
first few years from tea in virgin forest 
fland.” 

I am well aware it is easy to sweat lands 
by allowing plants to grow up and spread 
out to their own sweet will and to allow 
them to bear fruit or leaf to such an extent 
that the trees will scon become sickly, will 
not be able to bear even part of the crops 
they did before and even the crop they do 
bear is of inferior quality—why is this? 
Well, the pump of the tree has been used to 
the utmost of its capacity and the roots be- 
came contracted, so sap could not be taken 
in sufficient quantity to nourish the fruit 
and leaves, —-leaves drop off and fruit does 
not get ripe or get the same flavour as fruit 
did on same tree before it was allowed to 
overbear. 


On the other hand, an experienced Agri- 
culturist is able to grow fine trees on land 
where not even a blade of grass did grow 
before he took in hand this barren land. 
Your own Tropical Agricultwrist books of 
the past, bear evidence how, J, on Maria, 
tended one Arabian coffee tree grown up as 
native coffee and picked one year, one bushel 
and one measure parchment from that tree. 
2,—How I planted one tea seed in another 
part which became a tree 25 feet high. 3.— 
When I had one cacao tree which gave three 
varieties of cacao from three branches, and 
another from the stem 20 feet high. 4.— 
How I planted out tea plants on Raxawa 
estate after my Agents advised me to seil 
the plants, as that soil would never grow 
tea, got some bushes to spread seven and 
eight feet, and tea now giving over 609 lb. 
made tea per acre and tea of good quality. 
5.—How on Frankland estate, where at first 
‘cacao would not come on by judicious man- 
uring, | have many trees over 20 feet high 
and had excellent crops—from the same estate. 
I sent you the largest cacao leaf grown in 
Ceylon, and sent also the largest pods. 


You will remember how I have repeatedly 
written advising the use of green manure 
(weed and foliage from trees), cattle manure. 
The latter is purchased from villagers by some 
planters because it costs on the spot from 35d 
to 6d a cart-load. They, however, forget that 
it is not pure cattle manure but a mixture 
of cattle-dung and earth, besides village 
cattle eat all. kinds of foliage even lantana, 
so you.get a lot of seed in your manure, 
and in addition you take to your estates, 
beetles and their eggs, which require to be 
p:ckxed out. Then also you require one basket 
Full to cach tree, whereas | warrant ¢ 
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basket of poonac and straw-fed cattle manure 
collected on roadside cattle shed, carefully 
heaped up on a stone floor will be twice as 
good as one basket village rubbish ; but green 
manure is the most essential to keep trees 
up to the original standard, and in Ceylon 
we are blessed with a large variety of plants 
and trees which I have discovered and I 
will undertake to increase yield and improve 
flavour in tea, with this green manure, wood 
ash, lime and in some cases bones added in 
any part of the island.—Yours faithfully, 


JOSHPH HOLLOWAY. 


ao ee EE EE 


USEFUL TIMBER TREES 


ARINA.) 


(CASU- 


DEAR SiR,—With reference to your notes 
on the above in the Observer of the 16th inst. 
(see page 122) Casuarina equwisetifolia, as 
well as some other speciesof the ifamily,; 
finds in Ceylon a congenial home, growing 


rapidly and producing seed in abundance 
both in the low-country and up to about 


4,500 feet elevation. A tree of this in 
Peradeniya Gardens which was killed by light- 
ning in 1896, was found to measure 150 feet in 
length, with a girth of over 11 feet at the 
base (which was buttressed), the diameter 
being over 40 inches, thus exceeding by 10 
inches, the maximum diameter recorded for 
it in its native country, Australia. In India 
the same species has been rather extensively 
planted, especially in unreclaimed areas, for 
the purpose of supplying fuelto the railway, 
as the wood makes good fuel and leaves but 
little ashes. The heart-wood is hard, heavy, 
and fairly durable, though in the latter 
quality it does not equal some of the Ceylon 
woods, e.g. Palu, Satinwood, Keta-kala, &c. 
The Sinhalese call it ‘* Kassa-gaha,” meaning 
whip-tree, on account of the slender cord-like 
leafless branches; while in Australia it is 
known under the names of She-oak, Forest 
oak, Beef-wood (on account of the colour of 
the wood), Horse-tail oak, &c. The latteras 
well as the specific names signify the Horse- 
tail herb of temperate climes. This is oneof 
the handsomest species of Casuarina, and 
is highly esteemed as an ornamental pot-plant 
in Hurope.—Yours faithfully, X. 


— — 


BAMBARA ‘“ BEE.” 


Sir,—Is there any other man in Ceylon who 
tamed the Bambara Bee. I kept them in an open 
bee box im my verandah, till their young were 
ready to fly, when one day in my absence they 
left the box and had settled on three different 
trees, but my cooly was afraid to catch them in 
boxes I had prepared, and when I came back I 
could not trace them. 

J. H. 


[We rather think the late Mudaliyar Jaya; 


tileke of SKurunegala—a great bee-keeper—suc- 
ceeded well with the two indigenous bees of 
Ceylon. Does ‘“‘J-H.” recall the experiences of 


Mr. Benton, the American Apiarian, when here? 
—ED, Lig, 
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THE PRICE OF ANNATTO. 


DEAR SiR,—JIn answer to your engqniry, 
the present low price of annatto is said to be 
due toa falling-offin the use of the dye for colcur- 
ing cheese in Germany to which country the seed 
was chiefly imported from Africa. It remains to be 
seen whether thisseed has gone to other countries 
and sold at the lowest prices. This gives rise to the 
suspicion that chemical or aniline dyes are more in 
nse now for purposes for which anuatto was used 
before. The fall of prices in 1890-91 was due 
to over-production in Ceylon. But the following 
year the price of cacao rose, which led to annatto 
lands being cleared and cacao planted. From 
what was still left, care was taken not to export 
the dye in secd. The manufacturing works at 


Crystal Hill started purchasing all the raw 
material produced in the island. 
This had the tendency of gradually raising 


the price again; aud the trade preferred buying 
the made dye rather than the raw seed, as ib 
came to be known that while the latter does not 
keep long but deteriorates, if kept unused for 
more than five or six months, the former can 
be kept for any Jength of time—in fact it deve- 
lopes and improves in strength the longer it was 
kept. Of course, the present low prices have 
affected the Ceylon-made dye too, and except in 
Holland there has been no demand for it any where 
‘else in Europe for the last eighteen months or so. 
Under the circumstance the present insect pest so 
destructive, both to the crop and the plant, seems 
‘vo be providential.— Yours truly, PLANTER. 


HYBRID COFFEE IN THE STRAITS: 
FREEDOM OF COORG COFFEE TRHES 
FROM LHAH-DISHASH, 


Klang, Selangor, Straits Settlements, 
June 15. 


DeAR SrR,—In the year 1895, I got some 
Coorg Arabian seed over here and planted 
eight acres, in two patches of five and three 
acres each, on hills in the middle of large 
Liberian clearings. 

From an economic point of view, this re- 
‘sult was not a success, though at first the 
trees came on splendidly; but grown at sea level 
in this latitude, a satisfactory result could 
hardly have been expected : blossoms mostly 
brushed, owing perhaps to insufficient shade, 
and the trees have never at any time up to 
the present yielded more than 50 to 60 berries 
each. But the experiment has not been al- 
together without interest, inasmuch as plants 
raised from the seed of these trees are 
showing distinct hybrid characteristics, tak- 
ing more after tre Arabian parent, but 
‘peing fuller in the leaf and with their pri- 
mavries further apart. At present the few 
hundred plants I have growing are only 
about six months old from seed, so itis im- 
possible to say how they will turn out; but 
in view otf Mr. Cameron’s. extremely inter- 
esting report upon coffee in Coorg, T need 
hardly say they will be watched most care- 
fully. 

Perhaps the strangest feature of this small 
experiment has been the fact that I have 
never seen’ a spot of leaf-disease on one of the 
Arabian trees yet, although the two small 
gleavings are surrounded with Liberian, 
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scarcely a tree of which is free from it. 


When the surplus plants were very thick in 
the nurseries, two or three, certainly not 
more than half a dozen, were attacked with 
a spot or two, and I then rooted up and 
destroyed the nursery, but though I have 
often examined the two clearings very closely, 
being struck by the strange phenomenon, 
not asign of Henvileia have 1 ever detected. 
—I am, dear sir, yours faithfully, 


K. V. CAREY. 


RUBBISH IN TEA. 

Upcountry, June 26. 

DeAR SrrR,—I fancy the stuff your London 
correspondent describes as taken out of 14 
chests of tea must have been the resuits of 
tampering with chests after they left the 
factory and tea was in transit. Such tam- 
pering bas been known, but it is not always 
found out.—Truly yours, 


FACTORY BULKED,. 


RUBBER-PREPARING MACHINE, 
June 26, Upcountry. 


DEAR Sir,—Can you tell me if My. Thomas 
Christy’s Rubber Machine has arrived in the 
island, and who are his Agents in Ceylon? 


—Truly yours, 
RUBBER-FARMER. 
[We cannot answer: possibly this publica- 
tion may bring the required information.— 
Ep. 7.A.] 


HOW TO INFUSE CEYLON TEA, 
DraR Srr,—May I call attention to a 
small omission in Mr. Kelway-Bamber’s 
handy and useful brochure on the Dietetic 
Value of Tea? He says (4) ‘* put the required 
quantity of tea into the hot tea-pot,” etc.— 
but nowhere specifies ‘‘ the required. quan- 
tity !’ Now, of course, the great advantage 
of Ceylon over China tea for Australia, 
America and the Continent is that you 
need not use so much: the old rule was a 
good tea-spoonful for each person, and one 
forthe pot. With Ceylon tea, the one for the 
pot and some more may be dispensed with.— 
Yours truly, 
HOUSEKEEPER. 
[We obtained through the courtesy of a 
friend, a copy of theabove, and agree with our 
correspondent that the ‘little omission ” 
requires to be supplied in what is otherwise 
a most excellent and instructive little guide. 
In our own little pamphlets, cards and hand- 
slips we have said :—‘‘ Put one small tea- 


spoonful of tea for each cup required.”— 
Hp. 7.A.] 


IMPRESSIONS OF KALUTARA TEA 
DISTRICT, 
Ambagamuwa, Juiy 3. 

DEAR Sim,—If my impressions of what I saw of 
the Walutara tea district can be of any in- 
terest to your readers, the following is at your 
disposal. In company with yet another K.T,B. 
I proceeded last week to halutara, taking ad. 
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vantage of this truly slack season to spend a few 
days with an old friend whom I had not met 
for years,he having severed his convection from 
Ceylon quite ten years ago and only recently 
returned to once mere toil in our midst. Of the 
journey to and back from Kalutara to Poleaha- 
kanda I will say as little as possible. Suffice it 
to think I have arrived there with my framework 
quite entire. We took the shortest route out, viz., 
via Dodangoda: the last three miles or so ot 
this road would take a/lot of beating, -road ! 
save the mark, it was more like a newly-ploughed 
piddy-tisld ; my only experience of such another 
beauty in the highly-favoured. Central Province 
is the 35 miles from Katugastota bridge to the 
sixth milepost on the Galagedara road, where I 
have a small totum. 

Plumbayo mining is much in evidence all along 
the Dodangoda route. Our driver pointed out a 
hillside planted in tea and coconuts, with 
larye embankments thrown up of clayey-looking 
soil heaped along the lower edges of this hill- 
side. On inquiring as to what ic all meant, we 
were told it was ‘Hector Mahatmaya” ’s plum- 
bago pit, and that half the men employed were 
at that present moment working under our Peram- 
bulator. Pleasant sensation ! 

One does not begin to realise that tea would 
grow as it does in Kalutara until you are 
well within the hill-country of this district. 
Once passed the Deodangoda ‘Soll bar, the 
formidable range of forest-ciad hills burst into 
view ; it willnot be too much tosa,y that the forests 
of Kalutara are second to none I have yet seen 
in Ceylon ; the soil too is very friable, save in some 
parts where cabook is seen to advantage; but yet 
IT have seen as good tea growing in cabooky soil 
as would well compare with the tea growing on 
Kalutara’s best alluvial deposits. 

Heatherley, Pantiya, Clontarf, and Polgaba/ 
kanda estates, which I have seen, would be hard to 
beat. On the first-named totum an all-roand yield 
of 5501b. per acre was almost secured for the year 
ending 30th June,,so said the young Superinten- 
dent! On Polgahakanda 500 lb. per acre is ex- 
pected for 1899, 31st December, and with food 
reason. This estate is looking in fine heart under 
the able inanagement of my good oll friend. 
Nothing less was to be expected. 

We had a very pleasant time of it, the 
proverbial hospitality cf the planters not being 
one shade behind in Kalutara to that of the 
general run. In fact, my genial host and 
hostess will take the places anywhere. Polgaha- 
kanda has a factory quite suited to its wants 
a brand new (8 or 10 HP.) horizontal engine 
supplying the power. Up to date rollers ‘and 
desiccators were in full swing, taking the leaf— 
heaps of withering accommodation. The wind and 
rain was much in evidence ; yet the flush was 
there in appreciable quantities. Would I could say 
the same of the country where Noah launched his 
cruiser. 

Clontarf has a new factory in course of con- 
struction. Taking this district as a whole, my 
own impression is that the tea estates in the 
‘Richmond of Ceylon” will take a lot of 
beating. C, T. 


OiL ENGINES. 
Hatton, July 6. 
Dwar Sik,—l see in your paper of 5th 
that one of your correspondents that stick to 
facts or, your P.D. has made a mistake. [ 
allude to paragraph ‘‘ Oil Engine ”—you there- 
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in state oil engines doing most satisfactory 
work in Kelani Walley, &c.,&c. The cost of 
** oil not exceeding hait-cent perlb. tea.” Now, 
Mr. Kditor, I take that statement with a 
pinch of salt. Up this side f am told 2 cents 
per lv teais about the cost, and T have heard 
of one man somewhere in Matale East, who 
says he can do it for one and. half-cent. 
Could you give me the address of your half- 
cent friend so that we may able to do like- 
wise ?—Yours faithfully, 
PLANTER. 

[Our Kelani Valiey friend will, we have 
no doubt, allow ** Planter” to inspect: his 
oil engines and see how cheaply they work.— 
Ep. 7.A.] 

——_____ 


AERATED WATERS AND TEA.—It was not. so 
very long ago that the sickness on board of a 
favourite passenger ship of a favouvite line call- 
ing here was traccd to bad ice taken on board 
at Port Said. Our own leading Ice and Aerated 
Companies enjoy a high reputation ; but it would 
be well that it should be generally known ‘that 
neither freezing nor vrating renders impure water 
pure. An Indmn contemporary contains the fol- 
lowing useful warning :— 

There is a general impression among residents in 
India that aerating water destroys any bazteria that 
it contains, batit has remained for an Italian physi- 
cian to dispel this cherished delusion. This investi- 
gator found that bacteria grew and flourished when 
subjected to a pressure of carbonic acid gas equal to 
fifty five atmospheres, and that the liveliness of the 
typhoid bacillas was in no way atfected by being ex- 
posed to an uninterrupted current of the gas. The 
durity or otherwise of a mineral water is, therefore, 
dependent entirely on the care exercised by the ‘manu- 
facturer in boiling and sterilizing the original medium. 


“The extent to, which this is carried out may be gathered 


from the factit was ascertained duzing a cholera epi- 
demic last year, that not cne of the Huropean manu- 
acturers of wrated waters in one of our largest sta- 
tions either boiled or filtered the water from which 
fheir mineral waters were manufactured 

PAtENYT TEA MACHINERY.—We have received 
from W.J. McDonnell, of the Ceylon P.W.D., 
some particulars of his patent tea-leaf cooler and 
oxidiser which had a successfal trial in Ceylon 
last year. The apparatus consists of a blower con- 
nected by means of a pipe with the receptacle of a 
tea rolling machine. The receptacle is made with a 
lid or air-tight cover, to which the pipe leading 
from the blower is attached, and, on the air supplier 
being put into motiun, a mid-current of air, of the 
temperature of the surrounding atmosphere, is made 
to permeate, with a downward action, the mags of 
leaf being rolled, keeping it cool and aiding oxida- 
tion. The covered in top or lid, together with the 
dowuward motion of the air, tends to retain the 
flavour in the leaf, which in the ordinary receptacle 
riscs with the warm air through the open or partly 
open top and escapes by reason of its specific gra- 
vity, into the cooler atmosphere above the recep- 
tacle. An obvious advantage is claimed for this 
system, as the loss of flavour, due to the heatine 
of the leaf during the process of rolling, cannot 
afterwards be remedied, no matter what treatment 
the leaf undergoes later on, nor how cool it may 
be kept. The apparatus has been successfully used 
it is stated, withresults varying from $d to ld per 
lb. over prices obtained for teas made alongside in 
the ordinary manner. It is recommended that the 
blower le placed outside the factory, in order that 
the leaf may be treated with air of a lower temper- 
abare than that of the rolling room.—Jndian and 
Eastern Engineer, May. 
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RUBBER-YIELDING TREES IN THE 
FRENCH SOUDAN. 


In the Revue des Culiures Coloniales of 
June 5, 1899, we find an article on ‘The Hx- 
ploitation of Caoutchoucin the French Soudan” 
which gives very recent news and shows 
how the French are now setting to work to 
make a wise use of their colonies. We 
give a special translation of the summary 
referred to :— 


“We have received from Kayes the following 

interesting particulars :—The Governor of Soudan 
some time ago empowered a technical Commis- 
sion to investigate in S. Soudan the Caoutchoue 
bearing zone, particularly as to the density of 
the growth of the rubber-bearing plants, the 
quality of the latex and the native methods of 
extraction. The sittings have now ended, and M, 
Hamet, the head of the Commission, hasjust given 
in information, from which it is evident that any 
undertakings for exploiting rubber in the Soudan 
are bound to be very profitable and that there 
is room in the Soudan for many such under- 
akings. 
TE Beis were originally collected there under 
the auspices and under the control of the French 
military who gathered it partly as a tax and 
tried by this means on the one hand to prove to 
the natives the value of the exploitation and on 
the other hand to cause this Soudan product to be 
known in the European market. The rubber has 
gained a standing in the European market and 
often ranks after the rubber imported from Cen- 
tral America or even compares favourably with 
it. It was bought on the European markets 
at fr. 6°50 or fr. 7 or fr. 7°50 and the purchasers would 
still have freights, &c., to meet; and the price 
has risen of late. No trouble has been spared to 
secure the increase in value of the article. 
Schools of Agriculture have been started at 
Kouroussa to which natives from different rubber- 
growing, districts come to learn the right methods 
for coagulation, &c. 

M. Hamet also says “‘the Soudan rubbers com- 
pare favorably with those of the Belgian Congo, 
having all their purity, resistance and nerve and 
they also have greater resistance to heat. 

M. Hamet and his co-workers have been study- 


ing the different kinds of milk-bearing plants 
native to Soudan: artocarpize, genus ficus, eu- 


jacee, apocynace, &e. t 
Pe one of neds latter, a Landolphia (hendo- 
litic senegalensis) called, commonly liane goi 
or gohive, that gave the results referred to above. 
This creeper is one of the shrubs most abundant 
in the south of the Soudan. In places visited by 
the mission, its density attained to 100 to 150 
plants to the hectare (about 25 acres) 40 of the 

lants being very stout—rather thicker than a 
Pane arm. These (8 or 10 years old) may give 
8 to 10 gallons of latex a year. When the latex 
from this plant (the gohive creeper) is examined, 
says M. Hamet, one can see from the coagula- 
tion that it consists of two parts :—(Ist) the liquid 
containing the rubber proper with albuminoid 
matter and a vegetable wax; (2nd) the serum 
which contains the constituent water, mineral 
matters and azotized matters | which the rapid 
fermentation of the latex carries off before any 
coagulation takes place. On the other hand, these 
matters imprisoned in the bitter waters tend to 
deteriorate the rubber. Itis these fermentable 
agents that it is absolutely necessary to destroy 
either before or during the coagulation. 

These two operations are effected by the one 
stroke by using fluoride of sodium,—antiseptic and 
very strong in the proportion of 27% of the weight 

she latex. , 
opney pee ntics, such as formo/, gaicol, salol 
goid thynvic ane ammoniacal acid do not coagulate, 
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M. Hamet has tried coagulation of this plant 
by the different processes in use in the country : 
First mechhanical ; second by heat ; third by smok- 
ing ; fourth by chemical agents; fifth by decoc- 
tions of native plants. The yield of rubber has 
been independent of the process employed ; prac- 
tically, it has varied from 28 to 32 per cent. All 
the methods tried hayegiven excellent results, 
specially the two last. Amongst the chemical 
agents employed must be signalized chloryhydric, 
sulphuric, oxalic and citric acid, marine salt, 
chloride of aluminium and finally ammoniacal and 
chlorohydric acid together. Finally, the native 
plants that have given equally good results are: 
the guama, the do,the wild sorrel, somo, lemons 
or limes and the tamarind. They have been 
used in decoctions which have been left to lie 
for a night and been filtered through a cloth the 
next day, then warmed up to boiling point before 
being used. The experiments have been made on 
aseptized latex and have brought about the coa- 
gulation of a rubber of very first quality. 

But we must remark that, even treated by 
natives and without first being aseptized and 
with decoctions of plants of the country, the 
latex of the gohiva has given a rubber that fetches 
four to five fr. at Kouroussa. 

M. Hamet sums up and concludes by affirm- 
ing that the rabber furnished by the Soudan, 
especially the South, is of excellent quality, that 
the methods of collecting prevalent should be 
continued ; that they are simple and easy even 
for children who go into the brushwood to col- 
lect it and that experiments are being made in 
the agronomic stations for the multiplication of 
plants. 


oe 
THE COORG PLANTERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


The following are from Proceedings of the 
Annual General Meeting of the Coorg Planters’ 
Association, lbeld at the North Coorg Club, on 
the Ist ultimo :— 


Cror.—The coffee crop just gathered was one of 
the best the country has given for come years; but, 
unfortunately, the poor quality of the coffee, owing 
to the season, and the great drop in prices, owing to 
the large Central American and Brazil productions, 
has deprived us, toa great extent, of the benefit of 
the gocd crop. The price of native coffee was also ex- 
tremely low, and large areas have been abaudoned 
by the natives and have gone out of cultivation, The 
official returns of the coffee crop for 1897 98 were 
2,500 tons against 2,030 tons for 1896-97, and this 
year, in spite :f the decrease of native, coffee should 
show a substantial increase. Next year the prospects 
‘are almost universally poor, and a great deal of 


_ damage is reported to have been done by abnormally 


heavy rain in April. However, we can only hope 
for better quality and better prices. Mr. Cameron, 
whose services were so kindly leat by the Mysore 
Darbar, made tour of these coffee districts during 
November, and delivered two very interesting and 
instructive lectures at Mercara and Pollibetta, a 
report of which has been printed and circulated, and 
has also been sent to the U.P.A.S.I1., and will 
doubtless form a subject for discussion at the next 
Meeting. Our best thanks are due to Mr. Cameron 
for the troubJe he took, and for his very able and 
instructive lectures, and to the Mysore Durbar for 
lending his services. 


TrA.—About 50 acres have been planted by Mr. 
Parsons during the year, but, owing to small plants 
being put out, the clearing was not so successful as 
it might have been. This industry is being watched 
with greatinterest. 

Cixcnona.—Owing tothe rise in the price of this 

roduct,. increased interest has been given to the 
hitherto-neglected cinchona trees, and several lots of 
bark have been sent Home forsale.—I, Mail, 
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PRUGRESS IN THE FEDERATED MALAY 
STATES. 


We envy the Malay States for the 
thoroughly just and scientific basis on which 
their system of revenue collection is based. 
Beginning de novo these Administrators were 
able to profit by experience gained in Ceylon 
as well as at Singapore. We have before 
us Mr. H. Conway Belfield’s report on Lands, 
Mines and Surveys, Federated Malay States, 
for the year 1898, and from it we learn that 
the conbined Land Offices of the Federated 
Malay States have once again succeeded in 
amassing a revenue which exceeds former 
records and stands at the satisfactory figure 
of $637,699. The increase is progressive year 
by year. The credit for this advance is due, 
says Mr. Belfield, to the excellent progress 
made by the States of the Negri Sembilan 
and Pahang, the older States of Perak and 
Selangor having been both unsuccessful in 
attaining the totals achieved in tie previous 
year. There is one principal reason, how- 
ever, why the returns of the two latter 
States were no higher than as recorded, 
which so completely eliminates any sug- 
gestion of deterioration of revenue that it 
is well that it should be mentioned at once: 
“Tt is found in the determination of the 
Government of Perak and Selangor to res- 
trict in some measure the alienation of min- 
ing land, so as to reduce the number of 
speculative purchases, and preventas far as 
possible the locking up of lands fox lengthy 
periods. The difference in the amounts of 
purchase money thus realised is far greater 
than the actual decrease of the revenues in 
each State, and is more than’ sufficient of 
itself to account for the whole of the fall- 
ing off. The revenue derived from the re- 
eurrent and, therefore, more important 
items, such as Rents on Agricultural and 
Mining Lands, shew solid improvements.” 
The following particulars of the quantity 
and value of tin exported are of interest. 
They are furnished by the Warden of Mints :— 


Year. Tons. Pikuls. Dart Value. 

1894) 22.4 235952, 395,681 ... 39 15,047,748 
1895... 23,866 400,956 ... 35 14,853,507 
1896... 22,811 383227 1. 382 12,339,809 
1897 ... 20,949 SoleO4ae |. 386 12,701,695 
1898 19,703 BoROOT Pe” 143 14,177,101 


We read that ‘‘ the Survey branch, Lower 
Perak, measured up 36 town lots and one 
agricultural estate of 262 acres, and ran 74 
miles of traverse. The district branch of the 
Survey Office sustained a severe loss in the 
unfortunate accidental death of the District 
Surveyor, Mr. Draycott, who was drowned 
in the Perak river on the ilth October, in 
consequence of a collision between the steam 


‘launch in which he was travelling and the 


ss. ‘Canton.’ [ had inspected Mr. Draycott’s 
office shortly before that date and had had 
pleasure in expressing to the Resident my 
high opinion of the value of his work. His 
death has deprived the Government of the 
services of an experienced and hardworking 
officer.” 

With regard to Ula Langat, we read :— 

As a considerable portion of the agricultural 
land of this district has been devoted by the na- 
tives to the cultivation of coffee it is satisfactory 
to observe that the precarious condition of this 
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industry has not caused diminution in the a 

ot Land Rents collected, which, though they did 
not reach the estimates, were nevertheless better 
than in the pievious year. The total credited was 
$7,028°50, As in many other places, receipts on 
account of Forest Products also shew increases 
attributed by the District Officer to improved super. 
vision, which has been possible since the Forest 
Rangers were relieved of the demarcation work, 

For Kuala Selangor, we read :— 

There is little to report in connection with the 
European owned estates; upon two of them the 
planting of coffee is being continued, and planters 
have generally acted similarly to those in other 
districts in turning their attention to experiments 
in other forms of cultivation. The Selangor Coco- 
nut Oil Mill Company’s factoryis now in working 
order, and oilhas been produced. It will be neces- 
sary to largely supplement the supply of locally 
grown nuts by purchases elsewhere. 

In respect of Registration ot Titles, Mining 
and even Land Enactments, Ceylon is, we 
suspect, behind the Malay States. This is how 
Mr. Befield winds up his very voluminous 
and able Report :— 

The Land Hnactment came into operation at the 
commencement of the year in all the States, and 
has, upon the whole, worked satisfactorily. Since 
its provisions have been submitted to the test of 
practice certain minor points have come to light in 
which it will be possible to effect improvement 
but it has, Ithink wisely, been decided to defer 
amendment until the law as it now stands has 
remained in operation for a longer period. Land 
Officers would have found it much more easy to 
work the Enactment had it been possible to pub- 
lish the Land Rules during the year. 

The Registration of ‘Titles Enactment was 
brought into force in Perak and slightly amended 
in Selangor during the year, and has worked 
smoothly. It was considered that the time had 
not yet arrived to enforce its provisions in the 
other two States. 

The new Mining Enactment, which is much 
wanted, was discussed in detail at a conference 
of Residents presided over by the Resident-General 
at Kuala Lumpur, and formed the subject of 
prolonged correspondence. At the time of writing 
it has not yet come into force. 

In preceding paragraphs of this report I have 
spoken of Settlement Officers and their work 
and have attempted to emphasize the importance 
of their employment in all districts in which 
demarcation work is in progress. 

A great deal isnow being done every day through- 
out the Statesin the way of measuring up native 
holdings, but that is only one stage of this im- 
portant work, and I am anxious that it should 
be more generally recognised than it now is that 
that work only becomes of value when it is ac- 
companied and attested by the examination of 
the Settlement Officer. I trust that more general 
recognition will be accorded to this matter in 
the immediate future. 

I may perhaps be permitted to close this report 
with an expression of the genuine satisfaction 
which is felt by the Land Officers of the Malay 
States and myself at the really remarkable pro- 
gress in the collection of Land Revenue which 
has been afeature of the administration of these 
States from the commencement of Federation to 
the present time. The improvement has been 
effected concurrently with the institution of radical 
changes of system, and the introduction of laws 
and regulations novel to the officers who were 
called upon to enforce them; that results such 
as those recorded have been attained not only 
speaks volumes in favour of the changes made 
but testifies to the assiduous manner in which 
officers have studied the new procedure, and to 
hearty and well sustained efforts on their part 
todo their best for the Department by earnest 
application and constant personal industry, 
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PLANTING NOTES. 


PINEAPPLES—writes Datu Meldrum from 
Johore--are a drug80(dollar) cents per 100, some 
have been sold as low as 60 cents per 100. 
Is nothing ever to be done with the fibre, 
or a temperance drink be made out of the 
pine, a fortune may be in it; but “brains” 
are wanted. 


THe EMPIRE OF [NDIA AND CEYLON TEA’s 
CompaANy.—The dividend on the ordinary share 
of the Empire of India and Ceylon Yea Company 
for 1898 is only 44 per cent., compared with 9 per 
cent. in 1897. Other causes than the rise in ex- 
change contributed (says the Home and Colonial 
Mail) to this disappointing result. Bad weather 
reduced the outturn on the Assam and Ceylon 

properties, and although there was a large increase 

in the crops of the Dooars gardens, the price of 
Dooars. tea was lower. In addition, the directors 
state that there was mismanagement on some of 
the company’s gardens, which undoubtedly assisted 
in causing the poor results. An inyestigation has 
“since taken place; the management has been re- 
‘formed, and with the firm appearance of the tea 
market better things are hoped for in the enr- 
rent year. 


RUBBER PLANTING RESULTS IN MEXx!co.— 
Writing in Modern Mexico from San Juan Bautista, 
the capital of the Mexican state of Tabasco, under 
recent date Clarence W Gano says :—“ During the 
past few years many planters have turned their 
attention to the cultivation of rubber, and they are 
generally of the opinion that it is the most profit- 
able crop that can be grown. One planter, Don 
Federico Caleanio, afew weeks ago solid the rubber 
from 2000 seven-year-old trees in San Juan for a 
net profit of $3000—an excellent return from ten 
acres of ground. The rubber tree increases its yielil 
from the seventh to the fifteenth year, after which, 
if it receives proper attention, it will bring a steady 
income for two score years or longer, The method 
of planting is simple and inexpensive, and after 
the third year there is practically no care bestowed 
on the plantation beyond seeing that the trees are 

roperly tapped.’—The India Rubber World, 

une Ist. 


Socotra’s PEOPLE AND PLANTS.—A_ prelimi- 
nary report upon the results of the scientific 
expedition to theisland of Socotra has been issued 
by Mr. Henry O Forbes, Director of Museums to 
‘the Liverpool Corporation, who, under the aus- 


pices of the Royal and Royal Geographical Socie- 


ties of London and of the British Association, 
and in conjunction with Mr, W R Ogilvie-Grant, 
representing the British Museum, undertook the 
investigation of the natural history of the island. 
Tbe expedition occupied about six months, and 
the party discovered many species of animals, 
birds, insects and plants new to science. Accord- 
ing to the report the Socotrians are only poorly 
civilised Mohammedans, living in caves or rude 
huts, and possess*ng few utensils implements, 
or ornaments, and no weapons. Still the explo- 
rers took back specimens of pottery of primitive 
quern-like mills of basket work, and of weaving 
apparatus. The plants, of which living specimens 
or ripe seeds, over 200in number, have been taken 
’to England, Mr. Bayley Balfour, Professor of 
Botany in Edinburgh University, describes as of 
highest scientific interest and of great commercial 
value being, unique out of Socotra.—Pioneer, 
June 30. 
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COFFEE IN BRAZIL.—A coffee plantation near 
Campinas, SAo Paulo, said to have been valued 
at 130,000$, was sold at auction the other day 
for 13,000$! That is a better illustration of the 
situation -says the Rio News, May 30,—than any 
we can find in the official reports. 


THe Rist OF THE PORTUGUESE IN INDLIA,— 
Uvon the recent review of this work which 
appeared in our columns the author writes us an 
appreciative letter saying that the review was the 
first he had seen written by any one with a 
competent knowledge of the subject. He admits 
some errors and a share in their responsibility 
but on some points he would join issue with our 
reviewer. He writes :— 

It is Barros who says (I allow the others differ) 
that D. Lourenso was ordered to search for Ceylon 
as well as the Maldives. It is Castanheda (ii. c. 23) 
who says that the pillar (which he describes) was 
erected at Gabaliquama ‘ now called porto de Gale,” 
the date 1506;is from Correa, I admit there are diffi- 
culties in the chronology. As to the loss of ships 
from the attacks of the English and Dutch there 
was more talk than damage. Falcao in kis (p. 195) 
abstracts the loss as four vessels taken and three 
burned, total seven. From his detailed list of ships, 
however, I should say the totals should be five 
vessels capture¢, three burned andone run on shore, 
total nine—a number which did not seem to me 
to appreciably affect the percentage. At the same 
time I might have noted this cause. 

CEYLON IN THE ‘‘ LONDON TimeEs.”—In The 
Times of June 12th, received by the German 
mail, the following appears:— 


Cryton.—Oar Colombo Correspondent writes on 
May 17:—The check which the interference of the 
Indian Government with the currency gave to produc- 
tive enterprise is proving a blessing in disgnise to tea 
planters at least, for there can be no doubt that ifa 
rupeee of 1s 2d or less valne had continned, the plant- 
ing and production of tea would have far outstripped 
the demand, to the injury of the general body of plant- 
ers. The sixteenpenny rupee stopped extensions and 
not only so, but has led to a contraction of cultivation 
by the abandonment of poor fields in some instances, 
so that, both from Ceylon and India, there is no 
immediate prospect of an increase of crops—while 
the United Kingdom is getting an almost less supply 
of our staple, The direct trade in tea with the Conti- 
nent of Europe—notably Russia and Germany—with 
America and Australasia—is being carefu'ly fostered, 
and must steadily increase. Meantime an improve- 
ment of prices in London has cheered our tea plan- 
ters. Their restricted enterprise, however, has begun 
to tell on the general revenue, the quarterly return 
ending March 31 showing a comparative decrease—a 
warning to ourauthorities and the Colonial Office not to 
press unremunerative publiz works toomuch. ‘What 
single product can be (profitably) grown over 80 miles 
of cur North Central territory?’ was a question 
seriously propounded in an official qnarter lately, 
and no answer could be given. An agricultural com- 
mission is now sitting to try and devise means to 
improve local agriculture, if not to establish an 
agricultural department, A commission to inquire 
into the incidence of taxation, as promised by 
Governor Ridgeway, is now eagerly looked for by the 
public. The defenceless state of Trincomalee and 
the need of railway communication with Colombo 
has recently attracted attention. The Colombo har- 
bour works and graying dock have made good progress 
of late; the working season afloat for the former 
will now close with the advent of the sonth-west 
monsoon. Ceylon is to be well represented at the 
Paris sxhibition, especially in respect of our tea and’ 
general planting industries and in gems. The total 
export of tea up to May 16, 1899, to the United 
Kingdom is 33,457,229 lb., against same period, 1898, 
34,288,943 1b., and to all other countries in 1899, 
8,078,783 lb. against 7,723,624 1b. in 1898, 
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NORTH TRAVANCORE NOTES. 
July 2. 
TEA FACTORIES 
are not so busy just at present, although 


there is a considerable quantity of leaf com- 
ingin. Onthe whole I donot think this mon- 
soon quite so bad as it was last year ; the rain 
measured up to date is much about the same but 
the wind probably not so strong. 

T had the pleasure of taking a short trip down 
to some 

COFFEE 

estates in the Valley, a few miles away one day 
last week. Although but a short couple of days 
I enjoyed it very much, I was eager once more 
to behold old king coffee, and must say that the 
bushes laden with green berries, and in good heart 
was a pleasure to look upon—no sign of disease 
of any kind, the trees crowded with fine healthy 
wood, and now being all nicely ‘‘ handled” out. 
The elevation of these estates is about 4,900 to 
5,000 feet and certainly seems to suit the coffee 
tree. During my morning walk down through the 
heavy jungle my friend and self passed through 
a wealth of vegetation, enormous timber trees 
standing out here and there, and lesser ones loaded 
with creepers, a great number of which were in 
bloom, the colours of these being many and varied, 
but all beautiful. The lower down we descended 
they changed considerably, and being more nu- 
merous, until we reached the coffee regions, 
where the hand of man has stepped in to try and 
improve upon the wealth of flowers adding climb- 
ing roses, and many other kinds introduced there, 
from the gardens of civilization. There are some 
200 acres of new clearings now being opened up, 
but for tea and not coffee. Soil is good, but a good 
deal of rock about;it looked to be grand, lay, 
and soil for cinchona, too many rocks for tea, and 
I should say the cinchona trees in such Jand would 
grow to be giants. IT was rather unlucky in my 
visit finding most of the Valley men away at- 
tending ' 

I have been on the out-look for some time 
back for any news regarding what we call our 

TRAMWAY 

from the flat country west of Bodinayakanur. 
This tram is being erected from the bottom of 
the Ghaut up to Yellapatti, this latter being 
the top of the hill, or rather gap in these hills. 
It is on the principle of some tramways which 
I have seen in Ceylon, but only much stronger, 
I had some little news of it the other day, and 
from what I could learn it ought to be in work- 
ing order, before this year ends. Loads of 5 ewt. 
will be carried up and down; loads will be fixed on 
rope every 500 feet, to be worked in middle by an 
engine. Should this work all right, which I see 
no reason to doubt, it will makean immense differ- 
ence to transport of both goods and passengers 
(for the latter are to be carried). Engineers go 
first trip, of course, to show that they have every 
confidence in their tramway. Then from Yella- 
patti the road tramway will bring goods, ete., 
all the way on to Munaar and later on still 
nearer. The opening of this interesting and 
much-needed tramway ought to be quite a red- 
letter day for these parts. I may be lucky 
enough to be at this function and, if so, you 
shall have notes on the day’s doings. With this 
tram going and a railway from the station called 
Ammayanayakanur via Perri Kolam and Bodi to 


: { foot of the ghaut, we will be wonderfully much 
y better off for transport of goods, ete, 


KLONDYKE, 


a 
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CULTIVATION OF SEEDLESS PLANTS. 


Discussing some recent experiments of the 
Agricultural Department, the New York Sun says: 
‘“Under modern methods of cultivation the seeds of 
our best varieties of fruits can easily be dispensed 
with, as they are of little practical value. Seedling 
stock, raised from the wild or common varieties, 
answer the purpose as well as the rare or choice 
trees, and their usual combination of hardiness and 
virility influences tne budded scions for good. Nature 
had already anticipated horticulturists in dispensing 
with the seeds and depending upon. other methods of 
propagation, The banana, for instance, is a seedless 
fruit which nature has apparently changed through 
some peculiar process. Rudimentary seeds are to be 
found in the fruit today. By slitting the banana down 
lengthwise rows of the rudimentary seeds will be 
exposed to view. Undoubtedly at one time, in its 
primitive wild state, the banana propagated itself by 
means of seeds, but the use of suckers for this pur- 
pose gradually made the seeds of less and less value. 
Following out the law of nature, the seeds, becom- 
ing useless organs, degenerated. Occasionally a banana 
is found that does propagate itself by means of 
its seeds, or at least perfect seeds are produced in 
the fruit which can germinate. If for any reason the 
suckers of this plant should fail to do the work 
entrusted to them, it is not unlikely that nature would 
reinstate the seed organs and develop them gradually 
to their early responsible position. 

“The pineapple and cauliflower are two other 
common illustrations of how nature occasionally 
dispenses with seeds. The pineapple is almost seed- 
less, and, like the banana, its propagation is entirely 
by suckers. The seeds are in a low, rudimentary 
condition, but at onetime they must have had their 
function to perform in life, and they are capable, 
under stress of circumstances to renew their vitality. 
The type would not be exterminated if the suckers 
should fail to perpetuate the plants. All the resources 
of the plants would go to the assistance of the seeds 
to develop and vitalize them once more, This has 
been found possible by experiment. By selecting the 
pineapple with the most promising seeds, and propa- 
gatire them by the usual process, the seed organs have 
gradually been developed until they are able to repro- 
duce their kind. 

“The eggplant is more interesting thao either 
the banana or pineapple. Here we have a fruit which 
is only occasionally seedless. That the seeds are 
really immaterial to the welfare of the plant is evi- 
denced by the fact that perfect fruits are often de- 
veloped whether the blossoms are fertilized or not. If 
the hands of the horticulturists it would be an easy 
matter to produce eggplants that would have only 
the slightest trace of rudimentary seed organs, or vice 
versa, it would be possible to develop » class of fruits 
that would be supplied with an abundance of large, full- 
grown seeds, 

“Nature’s hints, thus supplied in a few isolated 
cases, have been the opportunities of man to raise 
a class of seedless fruits. Sometimes it is merely 
a freak of nature that happens only once or twicein 
a generation, and if the opportunity is missed the 
loss is great. To this origin we owe our fine California 
navel orange, which is generally a seedless fruit! 
although occasionally a few small seeds are to be found 
in it. The navel orange was an effort of nature to 
preduce twins, but one of the twins aborted, merely 
surviving as a protuberance in the blossom end of 
the orange, a little kernel enveloped in the skin, 
which closely resembles the human navel in appear- 
ance. In the effort to produce a monstrosity the 
seeds were apparently neglected. By taking the 
scions of this fruit tree and grafting them on seed- 
ling stock we have practically established a seedless 
orange. It is, further more, remarkable because of its 
excellent quality and size. Usually the freaks of nature 
produce fruits that are not very good. Thus quite a 
number of apple trees have been produced, the fruit 
of which is nearly or quite seedless, Their origin hag 
heen largely the same as that of the navel orange, 
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They are geiierally abnormalities, and they are often 
called ‘bloomless,’ because the blossoms have no 
petals and sometimes lackstamens. Their appearance 
and quality are not such as to recommend them to 
the general consumer. The core is small and insig' 
nificant, but the shape is peculiar and the flavor poor. 
“ But seedless apples and pears of good quality 
may yet be propagated, and gardners ave working 
towards this end, Recent new varieties show great 
improvements over those fixst produced, and in the 
course of time careful culture and selection may bring 
about the desired results, How much the culture, 
selection and environment have to do with the proper 
development of the fruits is apparent in the case of 
the seedless currants of Corinth or the Sultana grapes 
of south Europe. These were supposed to have been 
as full of seeds as any ojher fruits far back in history, 
but successive years of culture and selection eliminated 
the seeds and improved the quality of thefruits. How 
the culturists first got their hint of seedless fruits is 
not known, butit is reasonable to believe that they 
took advantage of a freak of nature which produced 
@ vine with fruits that had very few or no seeds, 
“Experiments are now being made in California with 
the famous M uscat grape of Alexandria. This famous 
raisin grape would be greatly enhanced in value if 
the seeds couid all be eliminated. Considerable pyo- 
gress has been made in this direction by selecting 
cuttings from vines which produce grapes with less 
than the normal number of seeds. Several smaller 
varieties of seedless grapes have been in existence 
for many years, but most of them are inferior in 
some way to the best raisin grapesraised for market, 
Seedless fruits will bea success only when, in addition 
to maturing without seeds, the size and quality of 
the fruits will be equal or superior to the best va- 
rieties in the country. That is the essential reason 
why the navel orange is the greatest success of modern 
horticultural.”—Bradstreet’s, June 10. 


ee 
UKUWELA ESTATE COMPANY, LIMITED. 


Registered on April 26th, by Harwood and 
Stephenson, 31, Lombard-street, E.C., with a 
capital of £17,000 in £50 shares (378 six per cent. 
cumulative. preference.) Object, to acquire the 
Ukuwela and Bowatte estates in Ceylon, to adopt 
an agreement with F G Ambrose, and carry ou 
the business of tea, coffee, and cacao planters, 
importers, exporters, and merchants. The first 
directors—to number not less than two nor 
more tifan five—are F G Ambrose (chairman and 
managing director with £250 per annum), H L 
Anley, W B Anley, and J PB Anley. Qualifi- 
cation, £250, Remuneration, £50 each per annum 
Registered office: 165, Fenchurch-street, E.C.— 
Financial News, May 3. : 


pr 
CINCHONA IN INDIA. 


The planters in India are watching suspiciously 
the new energy of the Government in the direction 
of cinchona culture, an example of this, which 
we instanced the other day, being the sending 
of Mr. Standen to:\Java to see how things were 
done there. ‘The Government of Madras purpose 
extending their cinchona plantations in the Nil- 
ghiri Hills to a very large extent, and have 
already acquired two estates for the purpose. A 
vote for the extension of cinchona culture was 
neluded in the last estimates. Some of the 
planting papers are indignant at what they regard 
as an attempt to acquire a Government monopoly 
of cinchona planting in the Wilgiris.—&ritish and 
Colonial Druggist, June 23, 
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AMSTERDAM BARK MARKET. 


June 15. 

The detailed particulars of the Amsterdam bark 
auction of last week are as follows :—Abont 20 
tons (20,623 kilos) ef Manujsacturers’ bark were 
actually sold in the auction, and about 1% ton 
(1,748 kilos) of Druggists’ bark. There were brought 
in about 1} ton of the former, and about 1 ewt. of 
the latter. So that nearly the whole amount offered 
was sold. The tone of the anction was quiet: 
the unit selling price worked out at 8-25 cents 
per half kilo. (14 per lb.), against 8°5 cents at the 
Jast auction, a decline of over three per cenv. 
Of the bark put up, 73,382 kilos. were succirubra, 
369,720 were Ledgeriana, 38,698 were Hybrid and 
other kinds, and of all these 49,956 kilos were 


root bark.—British and Colonial  Druaqgi 
ee olo ruggest, 
—— -- <p — ----_--—- + 
MINOR PRODUCTS REPORT. 


_ Azeca Nurs.—Offered 25 bags. 
lity was bought in at 30s. 


CrrroneLta Om.—Steady and quiet at last week's 
price, the spot value of drums being 113d, and that of 
tins Is to1s Od. For3 cakes of fair quality put up at 
today’s auctions without reserve, no bid was obtained. 

Kora Nors.—Offered 36 packages. Sold one, A 

bag of fair dried nuts was sold at 24d, all the rest 
being bought in. 
_ Lemon O1m.—Slightly better this week. One brand 
indeed has been advanced 6d in price, 3s 8d cif, 
being asked when 5s 2d would have been taken 
yesterday.— B. § C. Dyuggist, Jwxe 23. 


Sold 0. Good qua- 


AnNATTO SrEDs.—Business was done in ordinary 
vermillion colour at 1d to14d per Ib. The Jamaica 
crop has been over for sometime, and the demand 
there is poor.—Chemist and Druggist, June 24, 


———_--- <>_-—__—_——_ 
DT TUN Saehae 
COMMERCIAL INTELLIGENCE. 


Our special correspondent’s revelations concerning 
the adulteration of tea end the rules for its examina- 
tion by the Custom House have provoked the greatest 
interest, not only in the trade, but throughout the 
country. last week, in the House, Sir PB. Flannery 
asked the Chancellor of the Exchequer if his attention 
had been calied to a statement in the Press that a 
quarter of the caper teas and half of the dust teas now 
imported should be confiscated under the Food and 
Drugs Act of 1875, by reason of their containing 20 
per cent of earthy matter and sand ; whether we would 
explain the nature of the precautions taken by the 
Customs Department in London for the detection of 
such adulteration, and whether the number of sam- 
ples analysed could be increased with advantage ; and 
whether, having regard to the factthat the descriptions 
of tea above named were for the most part consumed 
by the humbler ciasses least able to protect themselves 
against adulteration, he would increase the staff of 
inspectors especially allocated to the duties of samp- 
ling and analysis of caper and dust teas, 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer: My attention has 
been called to the matter. The Board of Customs 
have, in view of representations made to them by cer- 
tain firms and of statements in the Press, ordered a 


full inquiry to be made. It is not easy, within the 


limits of an answer to a question, to explai b= ee 
cautions taken by the Bade for the Phat r <¥ 
adulteration of tea; Lut I shall be happy, if the hon. 
member wishes it, to supply him with particulars, The _ 
Board of Customs, as at present advised, do not con- 5 
sider that there is any need for altering the exictiapea 


regulations, but if, as a result of the investigation now 


> 
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in progress, it should appear advisable to make such 
alterations or to increase the number of tea inspectors, 
the necessary steps will be taken at once, 

On the following evening, Mr. Carew returned to 
the attack. He asked the Hinancial Secretary to the 
Treasury whether he was aware that large importa- 
tions of tea rejected by the Hamburg and New York 
Customs had recently been passed by the English Cus- 
toms and sold in London, though containing up to 
20per cent. of clay andsand, and was unfit for human 
consumption ; and whether, in view of the fact that 
the price of common teas had advanced 50 per cent., 
of which the poor were the largest consumers, the Go- 
vernment would insist on a more rigid inspection of 
all future importations to prevent a repetition of the 
fraud. 

Mr. Hanbury replied that the “Board of Customs 
have no means of testing the accuracy of the state- 
ment in the first paragraph. A full inquiry is being 
made and if it should appear advisable to alter the ex- 
isting regulations, or to increase the number of tea 
inspectors, the necessary steps will be taken at once. 
Meantime, a circular has been issued to the tea 
inspectors, directing them to administer the existing 
regulations with special care.” 

We are glad that our revelations have had such 
immediate and far-ceaching results, and as inquiry 
can only reveal the truth of every word of our 
indictment,*we shall look to it that the Government 
is held to its pledge of reform.—Public Opinion, 
June 23. 


pe AMM aD waded Bee 
PRODUCE AND PLANTING. 


No CuHaner.—The latest report of the Commissioner 
of Customs for Shanghai does not confirm the reports 
circulated freely some time back that the Chinese 
were about to reform their methods of tea manu- 
facture. The hopes expressed that the mandarins 
were at Jact awakening tothe advantage of prepar- 
ing tea by machinery, we are told, have been dis- 
appointed. There has been no improvement, says 
the report for 1898, in the treatment of tea, ‘nor 
is there likely to be as long as Russia takes nearly 
all the crop of black as it is.” 

Tue Sorrows of THE Tea Revramer.—The ‘‘Grocer”’ 
reproves those whe foster the demand for cheap 
tea. It says “‘Consumers of tea are willing to pay 
a fair price for a good article, and it may be hoped 
those retailers who are fostering the demand for 
‘the shilling canister,’ and who are by so doing 
throwing away another chance of making a legitimate 
living profit, will curb their zeal and philanthropy. 
Generally speaking, profit on sugar is almost an un- 
known quantity ; at any rate, retailers do not get 
a fair return for the labour and capital involved 
in its distribution. Jt will be a great misfortune if 
the tea trade is allowed to drift in a similar direc- 
tion, and an effort to check the diminution in the 
margin of profit ought to be made before it is too 
late. Would the retail distributor's determination to 
secure a fair return on all his tea sales limit the 
demand? We think not.’ Touching lightly upon 
the sorrows of the retailer, the ‘‘ Grocer” adds: 
“The tea trade has been the subject of a great 
deal of attention during the last few weeks. In 
several of the general newspapers statements have 
recently appeared to the effect that a quantity of 
tea containing an appreciable percentage of ‘ dirt’ 
has found its way to Mincing Lane, and sensation- 
mongers have been urging consumers ‘ to be on their 
guard against retailers who desire to charge them for 
tea and to foist upon them an inferior article contain- 
ing substances not grown upon the tea plant.’ It is a 
pity thas such writers do not make inquiries of the 
Commissioners of Customs before perpetrating sugh 
libels on a trade which is generally conducted on/as 
pure a basisas any that could be mentioned, Follow- 
‘ing upon this damaging statement came the assertion 
in the prosecution of Lipton, Limited, last week that 
itis ‘ the universal custom of the trade to weigh tea 
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with the paper in which it is wrapped’. We publish 
this week another batch of protests against the asser- 
tion, but itis to be feared that among the readers of 
some of the daily. newspapers which did’ not give 
sutticient prominence to the contradictions of the 
statement quoted above, distruct of retail tea-dealers 
will be created.” ) 

THA AND CoFFEE IN Ammrica.—They are trying tea as 
a rival to beer in New York. T'ea saloons have been 
opened where it is sold for a penny a pint, and the 
buyer may have it hot or cold.. Colonel Hadley, the 
inaugurator of the movement, is going to try and 
convince the poorer class of consumers that: “Tea 
builds sup; alcohol burns up. Tea quenches. thirst; 
beer starts a thirst.” The plan also includes a scheme 
to induce the beer-drinker to substitute tea and place 
the daily saying in a bank. To encourage this the 
society start the account with a gift of 4s, with the 
understanding that the money formerly spent for been 
less that spent for tea, shall be deposited daily. The 
would mean a saving, where a pint of tea is taken 
instead of a pint of beer, of £17 12, to which the 
society will add the balance to bring the year’s saving 
up to £20. Coffee finds a more ready sale than tea 
in some quarters, because the former can be purchased 
at 44d to 5d yer pound, with a coupon for a gift in 
each package. This makes one gallon of coffee cost 
24d, while one gallon of tea of a poor sort costs 4d. 


A New Ust ror TsA4.—A correspondent who writes 
to a contemporary on the subject of fortune-telling 
“in the name of common-sense of society, and of 
religion,” states that fees are now being extorted for 
the revelation of future events by the medium of téa 
leaves. He tells us that a professional lady attends at 
private houses, bringing her own tea pot, and dares 
“to predict the future by the position of. the tea- 
leaves when poured with due solemnity into a cup.” 
These fortune-tellers have no preference for: Indian 
and Ceylon tea unfortunately, and can perform their 
cabalistic mysteries with either high or low grade 
teas. 

Rusper in Tocoranp.—In Togoland, (a German 
colony in West Africa between the British gold coast 
possessions and Dahomey) regulations have been 
issued to prevent the wanton destruction of india 
rubbex trees, and the dealers receive licenses from 
the Government. Only natives are allowed to collect 
this product, strangers being forbidden to ply the 
trade without a special license, which costs £50 a year, 
—H. and C. Mail, June 30. 


; 
PLANTING NOTES. 


DuRIAN PuLANTS.—Three plants were raised 
from seed received from Peradeniya Garden.. They 
are now about eightinches high and are making 
a promising growth and will be planted out on 
the first favourable opportunity. These may suc- 
ceed where the imported plants have hitherto 
tailed.—Madras Agri-Horticultural Society's Pro- 
cecdings. 


ANOTHER MARKET FOR OUR TEAS.—A corres- 
pondent writes:—We note that a large exodus of 
Moormen from Holy Utah is taking place, the 
much married saints leaving for Manitoba and 
north-west Canada generally. Here we have another 
market for our teas, if travellers were sent to tap 
it via Vancouver. With half-a-dozen dames of 
one ‘‘ harem” sitting in solema conclave to pick to 
pieces the characters of their dearest friends, the 
spouses of aneighbouring elder, the consumption 
of the cup that cheers, which is inseparable from 
the proverbial scandal on such occasions, ought 
to be considerable.—The Planter. 
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A RvuseeR COAGULATING MACHINE.—It is 
learned from Messrs. Thomas Christy & Co. (25, 
Lime street, London, E.C.), that they have sold 
**a rubber coagulating machine which has given 
every satisfaction, and turns out a very fine class 
of rubber, quite free from dirt and torcign matter. 
One of its great advantages is that the rubber can 
be coagulated without the admixture of chemicals, 
except in certain circumstances, and can be got 
ready tor export free from water and moisture, 
saving a great deal infreight and labor.” It is 
understood that a cireular describing this machine 
will be printed soon, and that it is not built on the 
Biffen centrifugal system,—Jndia Rubber World. 


CoFFEE SHADE.—Read the following letter 
from Mr. J W Minchin, Honorary Secretary, Nil- 
giri Agri-Horticultural Society, Ooicamund, dated 
7th February, 1899:—‘‘ Mr Rhodes James, of 
Coonoor, writes me that he wishes to obtain more 
seed ot the Pithecolobium polyciphalum, which, he 
says, promises to be avery valuable shade tree for 
coffee. He reports that one tree from the seed, 
received through me from your Society in 1897, 
has grown welland is apparently a faster grower 
than even the Albizzia moluccana. Can youassist 
Mr. Rhodes James of this Society in getting any 
more of this seed”. The seed asked for will be 
procured and supplied.—Madras Agyri-Horticul- 
tural Society's Proceedings. 


CAMPIHOR PLANTS.—Of the twenty-four plani® 
received from the Royal Botanic Gardens, Cal” 
cutta, twenty-two plants have been distributed 
to members and others. Those planted out in 
our gardens two years ago are now two to three 
feet high. Mr. Winterbotham, of Meppadi, 
Wynaad, reports that the two plants we sent 
him in October 1896 are doing remarkably well ; 
4 feet high Mr. S M Pritchard, of Yercaud, in his 
letter of the 18th March, says that the one plant 
sent to himin August, 1898, made little progress till 
a month ago, when it began to make a vigorous 
growth. The elevation of Yercand is not quite 
4,000 feet ; soil a virgin black, and the tem- 
perature never goes above 89” in the hot and the 
rainfall averages fifty inches.—Madras Agri-Horti- 
cultural Society's Proceedings. 


BLACK PEPPER: A PROFITABLE CRop.—The 
cultivation of black pepper in Wynaad is being 
largely increased, the crops harvested last season 
being the heaviest ever known in this taluq, while 
the price realised touched R600 per ton, the local 


quotations having been R180 per candy of 680 Ib.. 


This year the vines appear to be yielding even 
more largely, and 18 inch long cuttings of the 
best variety known as ‘‘ Barlancottan ” for trans- 
planting purposes are selling at 5 per mile, 
Pepper in Wynaad is not usually grown from 
seed ; cuttings being almost exclusively used ; 
these are planted in pits about 15 inches in 
depth at the base of the tree or standard up 
which they are to be trained. Where natural 
standards are not available, stakes ot the Hrythrina 
Indica, or thorny Indica, are laid down, as this 
variety of indigenous tree appears to be most 
in favour for this particular purpose, as it strikes 
root readily, and, being deciduous for several 
months in the year, it gives a light shade, too 
much of which is inimical to the vines bearing 
well. At existing quotations, pepper is un- 
doubtedly the most profitable staple to cultivate 
in Malabar, as after being well started, the gardens 
require but little Jabour for cultivation, and 
‘‘locals ” suffice for the purpose, —Ibid, 
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CHINESE COMPETITION IN TEA.—It will interest 
exporters of tea in Calcutta to know that, owing 
to the competition on the Pacific, the new season’s 
China teas are being carried from Yokohama at 
less than a cent a pound.—Pioneer. 

A Manbacascar Ropper-TrREE.—M Henry 
Jumelle contributes to the Comptes Rendus for May 
29th, a paper on the Guidroa, a rubber-tree of 
Madagascar. The writer mentions that the plant 
has hitherto been known only under its native 
name, but that now, thanks to specimens sent 
from Suberbieville (!) by M Périer de Ja Bathié, it 
has been possible to ascertain whether it is a new 
species, or can be identified with any that is already 
known. The conclusion arrived at is, that the 
Guidroa, though clearly belonging to the Mascaren- 
hasia genus, does not exactly resemble either ot 
the fifteen or sixteen known species, but may be 
held to be a new species, and may be named Mas- 
carenhasia velutina, in allusion to the very 
characteristic velvety substance of the leaves. M 
Jumelle describes the manner in which the rubber 
is gathered from the trees by the Sakalaves. Dur- 
ing the dry season, when the milky juice is very 
thick, they make, he says, numerous incisions in 
the trunks. The milky jnice ecoagulates almost 


immediately below the wound, forming small 
bands of eum which the workers remove 
after an hour, and which they agglomerate 


into balls. In this way one man can easily 
gather a kilogram of the gum in one day. 
The caoutchoue thus obtained is of good qua- 
lity, and even, it appears, superior to that 
gained by ebullition. Thus it seems likely 
that the Mascarenhasia genus, only found 
on the east side of Africa and in Mada- 
gascar (especially in the north and _ east), 
will play a more important part in furnishing 
caoutchoue plants than has previously been 
thought likely.—Gardeners’ Chronicle, June 17th. 

CASTILLOA RUBBER TREES on Wiharegama, 
Matale, have done even better than Major Gor- 
don Reeves recently reported. We now learn 
on undoubted authority, in a note from 
Matale, that the trees from which seed is 
now being gathered and which must be 
almost nine to ten years old, vary in girth 
from 40 to 46 inches at three feet from the 


ground. Of this size there are about 25 
trees. Of trees about seven years of age 
there are some 25 also, average girth 
20 to 22 inches; four years old _ trees 
about 45, approximate girth 12 inches. 


Oi trees two to three years about 90 trees 
of varying girth, eight to twelve inches, 
besides, of course, a large number of youn: 
ger sapling plants. Most of these larger 
trees have been planted along with or 
under cacao and Liberian coffee; and the 
manager sees no reason whatever to aban- 
don the system. In regard to planting Cas- 
tilloa rubber as shade for cacao, we find on 
reference to the 7. A. of 2nd July, - 1894, 
(Columbia) reports on cultivation of cacao, 
banana and indiarubber, in districts surround- 
ings Sierra Nevada, and Mr. Munton followed 
the practice there established. The plant- 
ing of Ceara rubber in cacao is certainly not 
desirable ; the tree absorbs too much moisture 
and drops its foliage where the cacao has 
most need for shade. Dr. Morris, when As- 
sistant Director Kew Gardens, we see by a 
footnote to this report, stated that the yield 
of Castilloa trees of ten years should be from 
four to seven lb. of rubber per annum ! 
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THE TROPICAL 


Ceylon Rainfall. 


Tas P. W. D. MetEoroboGicaL OBSERVATIONS FOR 


Junr 1899.—We append this 
from which it will be seen 


at Padupola in the 
inches, 


Province 0710 inch. 
WESTERN PROVINCE, 


Negombo, Mr. Bucknall 

6 “d 2 
Kalitate x r Gregson (36) 10°76 
Labugama, \r. Bond 

369) pate 1 O£ 
Henaratgoda, Mr. Silva 
(33) 14 


CENTRAL PROVINCE. 
Katugastota, Mr. Morgan 
) 741 


(1,500) J 
New Valley, (Dikoya) Mr. 

Ward (3,708) -- 23°16 
Helboda, (Pussellawa) Not 

received (3,300)  «.- — 
Yarrow Estate, 


Mr. Peto (8,400)... 15°71 
Peradeniya Mr. 20 
MacMillan (1,540) ... 10°74 
Duckwari, Mr. adwin 
(3,300) ye 12845 
Caledonia, Mr Goork .. Ss 
(4,273) 16°75 
Pussellawa, Mr. A 
Powell (3,000) 18 38 
Hakgala, Mr. steapine 
Nock (5,581) pee TAS 
S. Wanarajah Estate, Mr. 
Tatham (3,700) LS 29521 


St. Andrew’s (Maskeliya, ) 
Not received (4,200)... — 
Padupola, Mr. Ward... 
,636) _ 46 42 
Mylapitiya, Mr. Fletcher 
(3,707) 


NokfHERN PROVINCE. 


Mullaittivu, Mr. Sanmukar 
( NLL 

Jaffna Mr MacDonnell 8) Nit 

Mankulam, (N. Road) Mr. 


Sanmulam oy) Nil 
Elephant Pass, Mr. 

Silva (7) SeinINUL 
Vangalachettykulam, INES 

Herft (17%) Set NGL 
Point Pedro, Mr. Pararacha- 

singhe (24) j Nil 


Jafina College, 
(Qi 


Mr. Cooke 
Re ONL 
Kayts, ae Kretser 
8 


il 


Kankesanturai, Mr. ... 3 

Adams : (10) Nil 

Paliai, Mr. Silva 
94 


24) Sete 
Murikandy, (North-Central | 
Road) Mr. Si va — Nil 
Nedunteni, Mr. Sanmukam 
122 Nil 
Chavakachebeti, Mr. 
Si va (16) Beco NU 
Gdupiddi, Mr. Hastings ___ 
(45 A eNUal 
Marichechukaddi, (14) Mr. 
Thimorharampillay — 
Murunzgan, Mr. 
B echingberg ==) Naik 
Vavuniya Mr. Sanmukam_ 
(318 Nil 


SoUTHERN PROVINCE. 


Ella Vella (262) Mr. Smith 


10°83 
Kekanadura, (150) do 1379 
Denagama, (286) do 10°01 
Uaukiriwila “yr, Gourensz 

(235) . 660 


Kirama, Mr. Ismail (260) 16°77 
Hali-eiu 200) Mr. Smith 10°60 
Pissamaharama, Not 

received (75) oon) _ 


Central 
and the lowest at 


Monthly Return of rain 
that the highest fall was 
Province, 46°42 
Naulla in the Hastern 


Matara (15) Mr. Smith 7°39 
Danieniya, (157) do 6°91 
Urubokkx, (890) so 17°18 


Blayvaia, Not received (121) — 


Tangalla, (94) Not + ceived 
Mamadola, Mr. Cade — 
(56) vena OFUL 


EaSTERN PROVINCE. 


Irrakkamam, (42) Not 
received — 
Devilanva, Mr. 
Vanderstraaten (136) Nil 
Sagamata, Not received 
(40) as — 
Ambare, do (65) — 
Kanthalai, Mr. Carte 
(Gail Nil 
Allai, Mr, Carte (95) Nil 
Rukam, Mr. Vanderstraaten 


(120) aeESNIL 
Periyakulam, Mr. 
Carte (20) 000 Nil 
Chadaiyantalawa, Mr. 
Edge (57) 0°67 


Kalmunai, do (12) O74 


Rotewewa, do (30) Nil 
Lahugala, do (70) Nil 

Naulla, do (39) 0°10 
Andankulam, Mr. 

Carte (41) ted Nil 
Mana!poddy, Mr. 

Vanderstraaten (21) 0°40 
Maha-Oya-Tank, 

Mr. Vanderstraaten 

(190) . Nil 


N.-W. PROVINCE. 


Magalawewa, Mr. Gunaratna 
(176) 23190 
Maha Uswewa tank, Mr, 


Crabb (160) 0°85 
Tenepitiya, Mr. 
Simmons (8) 13°43 


Batalagoda, Mr. Madahapola 
— 704 

N.-C. PROVINCE. 
Kalawewa, (268) Mr. career 


aN1 
Maradankadawala, Mr. 


Carson (443)... 0'29 
Mihintale, Ma MacBride 
(354) a) il 
Horowapotana, Mr. 
Macbrive (217)... Nil 
Madawachchiya, Mr. 
MacBride (285)... Nil 
Topare, (200) Mr. 
Jay-wardane i Nil 


Minneriya — Mr. Eyes Nil 
Uva PROVINCE. 


Bandarawela, Mr. 


Tocke (4,380) nee 1:35 
Haldummulla, Mr. Vira- 
mitta (3,169) ... Nil 
Kumbukan, (445) 
Mr. !imerson Ca0 0°57 
Koslanda, (2,258) 
Mr. Emerson ae Nil 
Tanamalwila, Not 
received (550) ... —_— 
SABARAGAMUWA. 
Ambanpitiya, Mr. 
Caldicott (729) 16'67 
Pelmadu'la, Mr. Clar e 
08) 43°49 
Kolonna Korale (Hulanda- 
oya) (203) Nvt Received — 
Avissawella, Mr, Jeffery 
(LO) 215 


\ 
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CHINA. TEA PROSPECTS. 


THE Hongkong Daily Press of 4th July 
has the following interesting deliverance :— 


Experts in tea are agreed that the desiderata 
to retrieve the fortunes of the China tea trade 
are improved cultivation and manipulation, and 
a reduction in the cost of production. ‘So long 
however,” says Mr. Hughes in his Kiukiang Cus. 
toms report, ““as the present heavy taxation ex- 
ists in China all along the route from the place 
of origin to the point of shipment—a taxation 
amounting to about 25 per cent. of the cost, whilst 
the tea of other countries (India, Ceylon, etc.) are 
free of duty, neither the improvement of the leaf 
nor the reduction of the original cost can be rec- 
koned as prime factors in the question. The 
wonder is that an article so heavily handicapped 
as China tea is, in the matter of duty and taxes 
should still hold a respectable place in the world’s 
markets and still retain such a large share of for- 
eign patronage. It would almost seem as if, even 
without any other alteration inthe present state 
of affairs, China tea, with a wise removal of, 


say, half its fiscal burdens, could hold its 
own with its modern rivals, to the “im- 
mense benefit of the Chinese Government and 


people.” The 25 per cent. mentioned by Mr. 
Hughes as the amount of taxation to which Kiu- 
kiang tea is subjected is somewhat less than the 
amount given by competent authorities at other 
ports. Mr. Brenan, in the Canton Consular re- 
port for 1897, placed the figure at 35 per cent., 
while Mr. Cass, of Amoy, ina review of the tea 
trade supplied by him to the Consul and incor- 
porated in the 1896 reported, said the reason for 
the decline was not far to seek: the entire crop 
realised $136,000, while the lekin paid amounted 
to $20,000 and the export duty to $35,000, or a 
total of $55,000, considerably more than one-third 
of the value of the tea. The result is that at 
Amoy the tea trade has practically ceased to exist. 


_ The latest market report inthe same paper 
is of interest :— 


SHANGHAT, 3rd July.—(From Messrs. Welch Lewis 
& Co.’s Circular.)—Our last ‘* printed ” tea market 
advices were under date 16th instant. From Han- 
kow we hear of an active demand from Russian 
houses for second crop Black Teas from the Lian 
Hu districts at prices which make early purchases 
of first crop Teas look cheap. 


GREEN TEA.—It is perhaps a matter for congra - 
tulation to find that the fear of rejection by the 
United States Customs Inspectors is no longer op- 
pressing the dealings in good sound common ‘Teas, 
and it is hardly to be wondered at that thecraving 
for common Teas, in most of the consuming cen- 
tres should cause inflated prices here. Fine Teas 
are comparatively neglected, but lines which were 
going a begging last year at Tls. 12/14 are now 
eagerly taken at Tls. 20/21, and the lowest quota- 
tion for ‘‘skin” is Taels 14a picul. We must not 
forget to say that there is no suspicion of adulter- 
ation about these Teas, and they are all sweet 
drawing. At the same time if these prices continue 


the supply of common Tea will be largely in- 
creased. ; 


From the table of exports we see that the 


comparison in the case of shipments to th 
United Kingdom is as follows ia 5 


Black. Green. 
lb. lb. 
Total to date, 1899 8,380,059 7,064 
Do. 1898 5,914,986 10,068 
Do. 1897 7,538,126 20,049 


To North America, on the other hand, there 
is a slight falling-off this season so far, as 
also in the direct shipments to Russia, 
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SHARE LIST. 


ISSUED BY THE 


COLOMBO SHARE BROKERS’ ASSOCIATION. 
CEYLON PRODUCE COMPANIES. 


Amount 
Name of Company. paid 
per share. Buyers. Sellers 
Agra Ouvah Estates Co., Ltd. 500 = 925 
Ceylon T2a and Coconut Estates 609 — 600 n’1 
Castlereagh Tea Co., Ltd. 100 100 102°50 
Ceylon Hills Estates Co., Ltd. luv a 30 
Ceylon Provincial Estates Co. 400 — 485xd 
Ciaremont Hstates Co., Ltd. 100 15 aN 
Clunes Tea Co., Ltd. 100 102°50. 105 
Clyde Estates Co., Ltd. 100 “= 9() 
Delgolla Estates Co., Ltd. 40) — 150 
Deomoo Tea Co., of Ceylon, 

Ltd. 100 65* 
Drayton Estate Co., Ltd. 100 135 pee 
Eila Tea Co., of Ceylon, Ltd. 100 50 — 
Estates Co., of Uva, Ltd. AO0 = 350 
Gangawatta 500 ce 
Glasgow Estate Co., Ltd. 600 — 975 

' Great Western ‘Tea Co., of 

Ceylon, Ltd. 500 640 640* 
Aapugahalande Tea Kstate Co 

Ltd 200 250 = 
High Forests Estates Co Ltd 600 240* 550 

Do part paid 350 sew _ 
Horekelly Estates Co., Ltd. 100 — 85 
Kalutara Co., Ltd. 600 400 = 
Kandyan Hills Co Ltd. 100 — 45 
Kanapediwatte Ltd. 100 — 90* 
Kelani Tea Garden Co., Ltd. 100 hs 65 
Kirklees Estates Co., Ltd. 100 140 ie 
Knavesmire Estates Co., Ltd. 100 4 77°50 
Maha Uva Estates Co., Ltd 600 _— 675 
Mocha Tea Co., of Ceylon, I.td. 600 675 700 
Nahavilla Estate Co., Ltd. 600 —_ 500 
Nyassaland Coffee Co. Ltd. 100 Ne 90 
Ottery Estate Co., Ltd. 100 116 pak 
Palmerston Tea Co., Ltd. 500 a 425 
Penrhos Estates Oo., Ltd. 100 — 105* 
Pine Hill Estate Co., Ltd. 60 — 50 
Pitakanda Tea Company 500 1,000 = 
Putupaula Tea Co., Ltd. 100 ao 100 
Ratwatte Cocoa Co., Ltd. 600 350 500n’1 
Rayigam Tea Co., Ltd. 100 55* i 
Boeberry Tea Co., Ltd. 100 55 60 
Buanwella Tea Co., Lid. 100 ve 75 
St. Heliers Tea Co., Ltd. 50 505 = 
Talgaswela Tea Co., Ltd. 100 — 35 

sy 7 per cent. Prefs. 100 80* ate 
Tonacombe Estate Co., Ltd. 600 — 450 
Udabage Estate Co., Ltd. 100 | 65 
Jdugama Tea & Timber Co., Ltd. 50 aie 10n] 
Onion Estate Co., Ltd. 500 — 300 
Upper Maskeliya Estate Co., 

Ltd. 600 500 
Ovakellie Tea Co., of Ceylon, Ltd. 100 re 65 
Vogan Tea Co., Ltd. 100 — 87°50 
Wanarajab Tea Co., Ltd. 600 1150 1150* 
Yataderiya Tea Co., Ltd, 100 — 400 

OryLon Commercian ComPANiES 
m’s Peak Hotel Co., Ltd. 100 cs 60 
sottol Hotel Cc., Ltd. 190 82°50* 
Do 7 per centarDebis. 100 102°50 — 
en. Steam Navgt, 
Corie a. 100 200 200* 
Colombo Apothecaries Co., Ltd 100 130* 


Assembly Rooms Co, 
Core : : 80 12) abso 


Do prefs. vile 20 Ba 7 
Colombo Fort Land and Building 

Co., Ltd. 100 ye) 82°50 
Colombo Hotels Company 100 aot 290 
Galle FaceHotel Co., Ltd. 100 150 150 
Kandy Hotels Co., Ltd. 100 87°50* — 
Kandy Stations Hotels Co. 100 9 40° 
Mount Lavinia Hotels Co., Ltd. 500) 406 
New Colombo Ice Co., Ltd. 100 = 162 
Nuwara Eliya Hotels Co., Ltd. 100 —_ 40 
Public Hall Co., Ltd. 20 15 we 
Petroleum Storage Co. 100 a 

Do 10 % prefs. 100 35 40 
Wharf and Warehouse Co., Ltd. 40 80 = 


—— — oro 
* Transactions, 
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LONDON COMPANIES. 


Amount 


Name of Company. 


per share. Buyers. Sellers. 


paid 


; 
; 


Alliance Tea Co., of Ceylon, Ltd. 10 83—9 _— 
Associated Estates (o., of Ceylon Ltd. 10 - 6&7 
Do. 6; er cent prefs. 10 -. Iln—tl0o 
Ceylon Proprietary Co. 1 -- 126-15 
Ceylon Tea Plantation Co., Ltd. , -. 26}—27 
Dimbula Valley Co., Ltd. ; 5 — 6—6} 
Do prefs. 5 — 53—6xd 
Eastern Produce and Estates Co., Ltd. 5 -. 6$—6% 
Ederapolla Tea Co., Ltd. 10 - 8-9 
{mperial Tea Estates Ltd. 10 ay 65 
Kelani Valley Tea Asson., Ltd. 5 es 5—6 
Kintyre Estates Co , Ltd. 10 - 8% 
Lanka Plaatation Co., Ltd. 10 45 +. 
Nahalma Estates Co., Ltd. 1 5 $—1 
Nuwara Kliya tea Est. Co., Ltd. 1u 10} 
Ouvah Coffee Co.,Ltd. 10 i 
Ragalla Tea Estates Co., Lrd. 10 “ 105 
Scottish Ceylon Tea Co., Ltd. 10 15 
Spring Valley Tea Co., Ltd 10 5—6n'l 
Ssndard Tea Co., Lid 10 -- 123-33 
Yatiyantota Geyion Tea Co., Ltd. 10 _ &—8? 
Yatiyantota pref. 6 o/o 10 fs 97—10 
BY ORDER OF THE COMMITTEE. 
Colombo, 28th July, 1899. 
—_——_—— 
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36 
83 
44 


63 
5 


Inch. 
199] 0 


(Supplied by the Surveyor—General.) 
BY 


Inch. 


1°45 
2°81 
9°43 
5.93 


5°69 | 20 
18°10 |14 
13 


RAINFALL RETURN FOR COLOMBO 


January 
February 
March 
April 
May 
June 
July 


COFFEE IN BRAzIL.—It is stated that near Cra- 
vinhos,S Paulo, a plantation with 50,000 coffee 
trees, formerly valued at 181,000$ has been bought 
by Dr. Alfredo Pujol tor 22,.00%. The journal 
from which we take this item estimates the grow- 
ing crop at 30,90) arrobas ; but this is evidently a 
mistake, for, although there is no lack of indivi- 
dual instances in which trees bear even more than 
20 lb of coffee each, we have never before heard 
of a whole plantation’s averaging a third of that 


yield per tree.—Kio News, 


33 


«- {13 


November.. 
December.. 


2°80 |119°03} 60°83 | 89°67 |77°46 | 92°28 |101°06) 82 


7 
* From ist to 26th July 1°11 inches, that is up to 9'30 a.m, 


Total.. 


‘ 

° 

‘ 
5 
¥ 
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COLOMBO PRICE CURRENT. 
(Furnished by the Chamber of Commerce.) 
Colombo, July 25th, 1899 
ExcHaneGs on Lonpon :—Closing Rates: Bank Selling 
Rates:—On demand 1/4; 4 months’ sight 1/4 1-32; 
6 months’ sight 1/4 1-16. 
Bank Buying Rates:—Credits 3 months’ sight 1/4 +3 
6 months’ sight 1/4 11-32; Docts 3 months’ sight 1/4 
5-16; 6 months’ sight 1/4 15-32. 
Indian Bank Minimum Rates 4 0/o to 5 % 
Local Rates: 20/0 to 3 o/o Higher. 
OorreE :— 
Plantation Estate Parchment on the spot per bus— 
R13.00 
Plantation Estate Coffee, f.0.b on the spot per cwt 
R75.00 
Liberian Parchment on the spot per bus—None 
Native Coffee f.0.b per cwt. None 
Tra:—Average Prices ruling during the week—Broken 
Pekoe per lb. 42c. Pekoe per lb. 36c. Pekoe Sou- 
chong per lb. 33c. Broken Mixed and Dust per lb. 
26c.—Averages of Week's sale. 
Crncnoya Barx:—Per unit of Sulphate of Quinine 
per lb 7c. 
Carpamoms:—Per lb R1.70 
Coconur O1r:—Mill oil per cwt. None. 
Dealers’ oil per cwt. R13.75; Coconut oil in ordinary 
packages f.o.b. per ton WR307,50 
Copra:—Per candy of 560 ib. R43.00 
Coconut Cakr:—(Poonac) f.o.b. per ton, R82.50 
Cocoa unpicked & undried, per cwt. R45.25 
Picked & Dried f. 0. b. per cwt. None. 
: Kogalla R17.25 
Corr Yarn.—Nos. 1 to8 Colombo R16.00 
Cinnamon :—Nos. 1 & 2 only f.0.b. 65c. 
Do Ordinary Assortment. per lb 57c. 
Exony.—Per ton R185.00 
PiumpBaco:—Large Lumps per ton, R1,100 
Ordinary Lumps per ton, R1,000 [R150. 
Chips per ton, R750 Dust per ton, R600 Dust Flying 
Rics.—Soolai per bag, R7.50 to 8.00 
5, per bushel, | R2.87 to 3.06 
Pegu & Calcutta Calunda per bushel, R2.96 to 3,00 
Coast Calunda per bushel, R3.00 to R3.05 
Mutusamba per bushel R3.37 to 3.80 
Kadapa and Kuruwe, per bushei—None. 
Rangoon, raw 3 bushel bag. R9.40 to 10.00 
Coast Kara per bushel R3.00 to 3.05 
Soolai Kara per bushel R2.86 to 2.87 


THE LOCAL MARKET. 


(By Mr. James Gibson, Baillie St., Fort.) 
Colombo, July 25th, 1899. 


COFFEE :— 
Estate Parchment :—per bushel B11‘00 to 13°00 
Chetty do do Rs'0v to 9:00 
Neare $0. By PEE ewt. R35‘00 to 40:00 
Liberian coffee:—per bushel R3°50 
do cleaned coffee:—per ewt R20°00 


Cocoa unpicked:—per ecwt R40°00 to 42°60 


THE TROPICAL 


do cleaned do 42°00 to 44-00 
Cardamoms Malabar per lb R100 to 1°25 
do Mysore do BRL‘65 to 1°95 
RICE: 
Soolai per bag of 164 Ib. nett R750 to 8:00 
Slate or ist quality:—per bushel R298 to 3°06 
Soolai 2& 3rd. do de do R2°87 to 2°96 
Coast Calunda R3'00 to 3°05 
Coast Kara R300 to 3°05 
Kazala R286 to 2°87 
Muttusamba Ordinary R337 to 3°80 
Rangoon Rice per bag R940 to 10°00 
Cinnamon. perlb Nol to 4 R00°57 
do do 1 to2z R00°65 
do Chips per candy R90°00 to 92°50 scarce 


Coconuts Ordinary per thousa 
do. © Selected do 
Coconut Oil per cwt 
do do F. O. B. pe to 
POoNAC :— 
Gingelly per ton 


Coconut. Chekku do 
do Mill (retail) do 
Cotton Seed do 


nd R35°50 to 38°00 
R36'00 to 39-00 
R13°75 to 13°87} 
R275'00 to 277°50 


R85'00 to 87°50 
R77‘50 to 82°50 
R80°00 to 82°50 
R60'00 to 63°00 


AGRICULTURIST. 137 
POONAC: - 
Copra per candy 
Kalpitiya do R44°50 
Marawila do . R42°00 to 43°50 
Cart Copra do R40°00 to 41°00 
Satinwood per cubic feet. 2°00 to 2°25 
do Flowered do R500 to 6°00 
Halmilla do R190 
Palu do R160 to 1°12 
Ebony per ton R75°00 to 175°60 
Kitul fibre per ewt R30°00 
Palmyra do do R800 to 17°50 
Jatina Black Clean per cwt R13°50 tu 14°00 
do mixed do R11°50 to 12°50 
Indian do R800 to 13°50 
do Cleaned do R10°00 to 17°50 


Sapanwood per ton R44°00 to 52°50 
Kerosine oil American per case R600 to 6°25 
do bulk Russian per tin R2°75 to 2:90 
Nux Vomica per cwt R2°00 to 3°50 
Croton Seed per cwt B38°00 to 40°00 
Kapok cleaned fob do ewt R24°00 to 24°50 
do uncleaned do R750 to 8°00 
Large lumps R600°08 to 1,050°CO 
Plumbago per | 


do R500°00 to 97500 
according to grade 


Chips R300°00 to 750700 
Dust R275°00 to 550.00 


CEYLON EXPORTS AND DISTRIBUTION. 
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THE TROPICAL 


AGRICULTURIST. 


MARKET RATES FOR OLD AND NEW PRODUCTS. 


(from Lewis & Peat’s Fortnightly Prices Current, London, July 12th, 1899.) 
QUALITY. QUOTATIONS. QUALITY QUOTATIONS. 
ALOES, Soccotrine cwt.|Fair to fine dry » |448 a 100s INDIARUBBER, (Contd). 
Zanzibar & Hepatic ,, |Common to good {11s a 80s Java, Sing. & Penang lb.|Foul to good clean ..\8d a3s 
BEES’ WAX, £1 RGD (\Good to fine Ball .|2s 8d. a 3s 6d 
Zanzibar & { White ,, |Good to fine £7 a £7 10s | Ordinary to fair Ball..|2s a 2s 10d 
Bombay Yellow,, | Fair £5 15s a £610s Mozambique 5, ~ |Low sandy Ball ../1s 3d a 1s 6d 
Madagascar | Dark to “zood palish |£6a£612s 6d | |Sausage, fair to good...|3s 2d a 3s 6d 
CAMPHOR, China __,, |Fair average quality 125s \\Liver and livery Ball - |2s 4d a3s 
Japan ») 33 i he 127s 6d Fr. to fine pinky & whi.../3s a 3s4d 
CARDAMOMS, Malabar lb] Clipped, bold, bright,fine|2s 6d a 2s 9d Madagascar ; \ Fair to good black ..|2s a 2s 3d 
Middling, stalky & lean|1s 7d a 2s Niggers, low to fine ..jIs a2s 6d 


Ceylon. —Mysore 


» 


3 Tellicherry,, 
a Long 
Mang alore,, 
CASTOR OIL, Calcutta, 
Madras ,, 
CHIULIES, Zanzibar cwt, 
CINCHONA BARK.-—- 


Ceylon Ib. 

CINNAMON, Ceylon ase 
per lb, 2nd 

ards 

4ths 

Chips 


CLOVES, Penang Ib. 
Amboyna 
Zanzibar 
and Pemba Jf 
Stems 
COGU!.US INDICUS ewt. 


COFFEE 
Ceylon Plantation ,, 


Native 
Liberian 
COCOA, Ceylon 


” 
” 
>» 


COLOMBO ROOT ‘ 

COIR ROPE, Ceylon ton 

Cochin ,, 

FIBRE, Brush Es 

Cochin ,, 

Stuffing ,, 

COIR YARN, igevion iS 

in 2” 

“ales 

CROTON SEEDS, sift. ewt. 

CUTCH 


GINGER, Bengal, ‘rough, 
Calicut, Cuta,, 
is B&C,, 


Cochin Rough ,, 


Japat 
GUM AMMONIACUM ” 
ANIMI, Zanzibar ,, 


Madagascar 


ARABIC ¥. 1. & Aden 
Vurkey sorts 

Ghatti 

Kurrachee 


Madras 
ASSAFCETIDA 


KING 4 
MYRRH, picked 

Aden sorts 
OLIBANUM, drop 


pickings ,, 
siftings ,, 
INDIARUSBER,Assamlb 


Rangoon 


Fair to fine plump 
Seeds 

Good to fine 
Brownish 

Shelly to good 
Med brown to good bold 
ists and 2nds 


Dull to fine bright 


Crown, Renewed 
Org. Stem 

Red Org, Stem 
Renewed 
Root 


Ordinary to fine quill 
” Led 
thd oo” 


” 


Dull to fine Dright bold|4 


2” 


-|Dull to fine 


Good and fine bright 
Common dull to fair 
Fair 
Fair 


Bold to fine bold colory 
Middling to fine mid 
Low mid. and low grown 
Smalls 

Good ordinary 

Small to bold 

Bold to fine bold 
Medium and fair 
Triage to ordinary 
Ordinary to good 


Ordinary to fair 
Ord. to fine long straight 
Ordinary to good clean 
Common to fine 
Common to superior 

20 »» very fine 
Roping, fair to good 
Dull to fair 
Fair to fine dry 


38 8d a 4s 


«. |28 2d.a 28 5d 
--|28 llda 3s 
.|28 6d 


2s 6d a 3s 6d 
2s 3d a 3s3d 


-\34d add 
«./35d a 33d 


£15 a £33 
£12 a £32 
£10 a £14 10s 
40s a 558 


Fair 

Good to fine bold 
Small and medium 
Common to fine bold 
Small and D’s 
Unsovlit 

Sm. blocky to fine clean 
Picked fine pale in sorts 
Part yellow and mixed 
Bean and Pea size ditto 
Amber and dk. red bold 
Med. & bold glassy sorts 
Fair to good palish 


on eet Xe a 
Ordinary to good pale 


Pickings to fine pale .. 
Good and fine pale. 
Reddish to pale selected 
Dark to fine pale 2 
Clean fr. to gd. almonds 
Ord. stony and blocky 
Fine bright 

Fair to fine pale 
Middling to good 

Good to tine white 
Middling to fair 

Low to good pale 
Slightly foul to fine 
Good to fine 

Common to foul & mxd. 
Fair to good clean ... 
:Common to fine 


69s 6d a 75s 

27s 6d a 49s 6d 
228 a 26s 

17s a 20s 

19s a 20s 

20s a 45s 

£107s 6d a £15 
£8 2/6 a £10 10s 
708 a £8 15/ 

£5 10sa £7 10s 
80s 4 100s 


.. [£4 88 a £8 
..|£4 5s a £9 


40s a 55s 
708 a 85s 
.|12s 6d a 35s 


..|028 6d a 55s 


30s a 40s 


1278 6d a 35s 


40s a 95s 
288 a 47s 6d 


Bs a 75s 

338 a 55s 

36s a 50s 

25s a 35s 

17s a 20s 

16s 6d a 18s 

28 103d a 3s 1d 
1s 4d a 2s 6d 
283 9d a 3s 2d 
18 a 28 4d 


INDIGO, E.I. 


MACE, Bombay & Penang 


+ |29s 61 a 40s per lb 

6da 7d MYRABOLANES, | owt 

S70 un Madras 

2rd a 4éd Bombay Ay 

34d 

37d 

10da 1s 6d Bengal ,, 

93d a 1s 5d NUIMEGS— lb. 

9d a 1s 4d Bombay & Penang ,, 

73d a llsd 

2d a 83d NUTS, ARECA cwt. 
zd a i NUX V OMICA, Bombay 

ri a5 per cwt. Madras 

33d a Sa 

3d 4 33-16d OIL OF ANISEED 1b 

2d CASSIA : 

9s LEMONGRASS ” 

NUTMEG ” 
104s a 120s CINNAMON ” 
» {938 a 102s CITRON ELLE 

81s a 92s 6d ORCHELLA WEED—cwt 

35sa 75s Ceylon ” 

30s a 70S Zanzibar. ” 

26s a 37s 

728 a 85s PEPPER - (Black) Ib. 

62s a 70s Alleppee & Tellicherry 

42s a 6d 62s 6d Singapore 

12s a 21s Acheen & W. C. Penang 

nominal PLUMBAGO, lump ewt. 

£14 a £23 

£10 a £21 chips 2 

£18 a £22 dust ” 

£7 a £9 SAFFLOWER ” 


SANDAL WOOD— 
Bombay, Logs ton. 
Chips ;, 
Madras, Logs ., 
Chips ,, 
SAPANWOOD Bombay,, 
Madras ,, 
Manila ,, 
Siam ,, 
cwt. 
Ib 


SEEDLAC 
SENNA, Tinnevelly 


SHELLS, M. o' PEARL— 
Bombay cwt, 


Mussel 
TAMARINDS, Caleutta.. 
per cwt. Madras 
TORTOIS ESHELL— 
Zanzibar & Bombay Ib. 


TURMERIC, Bengalewt. 
Madras 


Do. 
Cochin 


VANILLOES— 
Mauritius and 
Bourbon 


” 


” 
»” 


tb. 
1sts 
2nds 
3rds 


Bengal—- 


Consuming mi 
Ordinary to mid. 


Low to ordinary 


Ordinary to fair 
Pickings 


Fair Coast 
Jubblepore 
Bhimlies 
Rhajpore, &c. 
Caleutta 

64's to 57’s 
110’s to 65’s 
160’s to 130’'s 


Dingy to white 


” 


air 
Dull to fine 


Middling to fair 


Fair to good flavour 


Inferior to fine 
Lean to good 
Good average 


Mid. to good Madras 
Pale reddish to fine 


Dark to fine pale UG 


Ordinary to fair fresh 
Ordinary to middling 
Fair to good bold fresh 
Small ordinary and fair/5s 6d 
Fair merchantable 

According to analysis 
Good flavour & colour 


Ordinary to fair sweet 
Bright «& good flavour 


Mid. to tine not woody. 
Picked clean flat leaf ... 
wiry Mozambique 


Fair to bold hoary, 
EF 

Fair to fine bright bold 
Middling to good small 
Dull to fine bright 5 
Ordinary to fine bright 
Good to fine pinky 
Inferior and pickings j 


Fair to fine flavour 


[Auc, 1, 1899. 


Shipping mid to gd violet}2s 10d a 4s 
to gd. 


2s 6da 2s 9d 
2s 2d a 2s 5d) 


Mid. to good Kurpah {1s 11d a 2s 5d 


Is da 1s 10d 
ls 4da 2s 2d 
23a 3s 

\ls 5d als 1ld 
Isida 1is3d 
és a 6s 

4s 6d a 5s 

4s 3d a 6s Gd 
4s9d a 9s 6d 
4s 3d a8s 

\4s 6d. a 63 

2s 4d a 2s 6d 
\Is ld a 2s 3d 
\6d a 11d 

\l2s a 188 

|45 a 5s 6d 

7s a 10s 


5s 9d 
3s lid a 58 6d 


37d a Is 6d 
lida 1s 104d 


10sa 12s 6d 
10s a 16s 
10s a 11s 


i aG a 53d 
d 

Jj4¢d aid 

36s a 47s 

18s a 25s 

(20s a 27s 6d 
13s 6d a 22s 6d 
__|808 a 85s 

_. (608 a 70s 

50s a 55s 


_|£20 a £35 
bsa £8 
_|£20a £58 
..(£4a £8 
..je4a £5 

£4a, £5 nem. 


: 


feones & rooty to good|£4 108 £5 15s 
pold smooth ..|£6 a £7 
Ord. dusty to gd. soluble|55s a 60s 
Good to fine bold green|43d a 64d 


Fair middling medium 
Common dark and small)= 


Bald and A’s 


Small to bold 


a 33d 
2d a 24d 


| £4a £5 1s 
(£1 58a £3 2/6 


..|Mid.to fine bl’k not iene 15s a 16s 
Stony and inferior 


Small to bold dark 
mottle part heavy 


-|7s 6d a 8s 6d 


{ 18s a 28s 6d 


Fair 18s 
Finger fair to fine bold 

bright ue 6d 
Bulbs 
Finger ‘lte a 17s 6d 
Bulbs + (9S a 98 6d 


Gd. crysallized 34.a 9in 20s a 328 


Foxy & reddish 44 a 8 


Lean and inferior 


Seychelles 
VERMILION 


Ib. 
WAX, Japan, squares a 


Fine, pure, brignt 


Good white hard 


5/218 a 28s 6d 
{LOS a 14s 
2s 3d a 2s 5d 


oe 1808 Ga Sle 


fase Blak 


AGRICULTORAL MAGAZINE, 


C@OLronNe®. : 


Added as a Supplement Monthly to the “ TROPICAL AGRICULTURIST.” 


The following pages include the Contents of the Agricultural Magazine for 


August :— 


OT 


AUGUST, 1899. 


[No. 2. 


THE ANNATTO DYE OF COMMERCE. 
( Continued.) 


HE use of annatto for colouring 

cheese and other food articles 
. seems to have originated from 
the belief that it possessed certain 
antiseptic and peptic properties, 
but the country of its origin 
is not known. The West Indians were known to 
be using it as a medicine in the treatment for 


dysentery, while in Kast India, Mysore, the 


natives use it as a condiment in their curries. 
The Spanish mix the prepared dye in their 
chocolates—evidently not for the sake of the colour- 


-ing but for its virtue as a digestive. The 


superiority of cheese made in Holland is no 
doubt due to a judicious use of the dye which it 
seems the Dutch keep as a secret. Manufacturers 
in Germany in attempting to imitate the Dutch 
product, overdid it so much so, that it was 
found necessary for the German government to 
enact special laws last year prohibiting the use 
of annatto in that country. In an extract from 
the Journal of the Society of Arts which appeared 
in the Ceylon Observer of 12th instant, it will be seen 
that annatto which is therein named “bixa orellana” 
formed one of the principal products of Togoland 
in German West Africa. After the new laws came 
into operation in the fatherland, the produce of 
those colonies evidently found its way to other 
countries, carrying with it the tendency of lowering 
prices and demoralizing the market. But this 
state of things should not continue long, for as 
oon as it is known that the variety of the annatto 


i 

growing in Africa is different from those found 
in East India and Ceylon, preference will be given 
once more to the lutter as has actually been the 
case once before When the West Indian product 
reigned supreme. In this connection it will be 
interesting to look back to the discussion which 
a sample of West African annatto seed sent. to 
England had elicited. 
appeared in the Kew 
speaks for itself :— 


The following letter which 
Bulletin for July, 1890, 


RoyaL GARDENS, KEW, To CoLONIAL OFFICE. 
Royal Gardens, Kew, 29th March, 1890. 


Sir,—I am desired by Mr. Thiselton. Dyer to 
acknowledge the receipt of your let‘er of 22nd 
January last, forwarding a copy of a..despateh 
from the Officer Administrating the’ Government 
of Lagos on the subject of an experimental con- 
signment of annatto seeds forwarded to this 
country for valuation and report. 

2. These seeds were duly received at Kew 
early last month, and samples were forwarded to 
several firms of annatto cealers and manufacturers 
inviting their opinion upon them for the informa- 
tion of the Government of Lagos. 

3. Copies of the replies received are herewith 
enclosed. It appears that Lagos annatto seeds are 
not so good as those exported from Jamaica; they 
are smaller, less bright in appearance, and not so 
rich in colour. This may be owing to the fact 
that the Lagos seeds were gathered before they 
were fully ripe. In any case the market value is 
very low, and it is doubtful whether West African 
seeds can be shipped to this country at a profit. 

4, The subject of annatto has already been 
very fully treated in the Kew Bulletin (July and 
September, 1887). It is a matter for consideration, 
if the export of the seeds will not prove remu- 
nerative on the West Coast, whether it would be 
possible to prepare the flag or roll annatto., There 
is a regular and steady demand for annatto in 
this form, and the charges for freight are con- 
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siderably reduced. The methods adopted in the 
preparation of flag or roll annatto are fully given 
in the Kew Bulletin for July 1887. 
J, am &c., 
(Signed) D, Morris. 
The Hon. R. H. Meade, c.B. 

The supposition in that early period of the 
history of this new product in attributing the 
inferiority of the seed to premature gathering is 
quite natural; but since it has been pointed out 
in the June number of the Agricultural Magazine 
that there, are more than two varieties of 
annatto growing in different countries, one 
inferior to the other as regards the quality of the 
colouring matter each contained, it may be safely 
inferred that the variety growing in Lagos is not 
the same as what we have in Ceylon. And if the 
seed now selling inthe English market at 1d. per 1b. 
is the same as the sample referred to in the above 
correspondence, I fear it wont pay the growers to 
send any more there! 
| In my next I hope to give some more interest- 

ing notes. 
A. VAN STARREX. 

Matale, 17th July, 1899. 

See 
RAINFALL TAKEN At THE SCHOOL OF 
AGRICULTURE DURING THE MONTH 


OF JUNE, 1899. 
1 Thursday .. Nil 17 Saturday .. ‘15 
2 Friday -. Nil 18 Sunday .. ‘28 
3 Saturday 38. #19 Monday .. ‘46 
4 Sunday 1:05 20 Tuesday .. °24 
& Monday’... 1:72 21 Wednesday.. Nil 
6 Tuesday  .. 1°17 22 Thursday .. Nil 
7 Wednesday .. Nil 23 Friday Nil 
8 Thursday. .. ‘98 24 Saturday .. Nil 
9 Friday .. 1:3 25 Sunday Nil 


10 Saturday .. ‘64 26 Monday .. ‘Ol 


11 Sunday .. Nil 27 Tuesday .. °02 
34% Monday 1:12 28 Wednesday.. ‘25 
48 Tuesday .. °*48 29 Thursday .. 1:09 
14 Wednesday .. ‘29 380 Friday vie gO 
15 Thursday .. Nil 1 Saturday .. Nil 


16 Friday Hee nS) 
Total. .12°73 
’ Greatest amount of rainfall in any 24 hours 
on the! 5th inst., 1°72 inches. 
' Mean rainfall for the month ‘68 in. 
Recorded by Mr. J. A. G. RopRiao. 
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OCCASIONAL NOTES. 


The Colombo Agri-Horticultural Society’s Ex- 
hibition’ was held on July 2ist and 22nd and 
proved to be a great success. The attendance 
‘was large, being estimated on the first day to 
have exceeded 3,000. The exhibits of fruits and 
vegetables though not large in number were of 
a good quality. Special accommodation was pro- 
vided for arts and manufactures and cattle, and 
both sections were well represented. His Excel- 
lency the Lieut.-Governor attended the first day 
and distributed the gold medals. Onthesecond day 
Mrs. S. M. Fowler, wife of the Hon’ble the Govt. 
Agent, Western Province, distributed the silver 
medals: 
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‘a word, the survival of the fittest. 


‘wool, hair and silk. 


[AvG. 1, 1869. 


Only nine gold medals (cf exceptionally high 
value and finish) were awarded to the following :— 

Mr. P. D. Siebel (collection of flowers and 
pot plants). 

Mr. A. J. R. de Svysa (Cinnamon). 

Mr. A. W. D. Jayasuriya (Paddy). 

Lady de Soysa (Tea). 

Mr. George C. Warr (Coconut Oil). 

Mr. J. W.C. de Soysa (Native Bull), 

Mr. T. Sanmugam (Poultry). 

Mr. Weerakody (Collection of native fruits). 

Mr. C. C. Barber (Cacao). 


Mr. 8. M. Burrows, the new Director of Public 
Instruction, will arrive before the end of the 
year and resume duties probably in November. 
While welcoming him we cannct but feel sorry 
to lose Mr. Harward, the Acting D.P.I., who has 
proved an ideal Director and won the esteem 
of all. 


The report of the Agricultural Commission is 
now due and will no doubt be forwarded to 
Government within the month. Itis being eagerly 
looked forward to, as tlie deliberations of the 
Commissioners have so far been of a private 
nature. We trust the best decision has been 
arrived at for the good of the agriculture of 
the Island. 

The operations of the Paris Exhibition Com- 
mittee are taking practical form, and Exhibits 
under the various sections are being now made 
up, and indeed are beginning to come in, The 
Hon. Mr. C. P. Layard has succeeded the Hon, 
Mr. Ellis as Chairman. 

Foot and mouth disease broke out in the Govern- 
ment Dairy despite all the precautionary measures 
that are in force against the incursions of epizootics, 
There isno doubt that the dairy herd was infected 
at the Havelock Racecourse where the animals 
are daily sent to pisture. These grounds are, us 
a rule, over-run by stray cattle during the night, 
and the virus of the disease was most probubly 
deposited on the pasture grass by these stray 
animals. The dairy is once again quite free 
from disease, though the occurrence of the out- 
break has caused a serious diminution in the 
output of milk. 

—_———_—_—___<__ —- ——_-- 
FIBRES. 

It has already been noted as an interesting fact, 
though in no wise a remarkable one, that the 
most valuable commercial fibres of today were the 
prominent fibres of ancient times, illustrating, in 
Flax, cotton, 
hemp, the liliaceous fibres, many of the palms, 
reeds, and grasses were known and valued in 
past ages on both hemispheres, being employed in 
connection with the common animal fibres, as 
When or how vegetable 
fibres first came to be used will never be known, 
but it is possible that they were first employed in 
aiding man to secure his food, as.the natives of 
every country from the burning tropics to the 
frigid north have drawn largely upon the re- 
sources of the vegetable kingdom for their fish 
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lines and nets. And it might further be con- 
jectured that the rude knotting cf the twisted 
filaments of fibre in the form of nets may have 
first suggested weaving and the substitution of 
vegetable clothing for the skins of animals. 

Flax has a greater antiquity than any of the 
fibres of which we have knowledge, for its culti- 
vation goes back to the Stone Age in Kurope. It 
is knowy, to have been manufactured by the Swiss 
Lake Dwellers, a people contemporaneous with the 
long-extinct mammoth and other great mammals 
of the Quaternary Epoch, as specimens of the 
straw, fibre, fabrics, etc., prepared by them are 
preserved in the Museums. It is supposed that 
the species cultivated at that remote period of 
the world’s history, concerning which no written 
records remain, was Linum angustifolium, which 
at a later period, though still remote by four or 
five thousand years, the Egyptians cultivated the 
species known today as commercial flax (Linum 
usitatissimum). 

Before the books of Genesis and Exodus were 
written Egyptians were skilled in spinning and 
weaving flax, for both the culture and the manu- 
facture of this textile are pictorially carved upon 
the bas-reliefs and upon the walls of palaces, 
temples, and tombs. Egyptian fabrics of linen 
4,500 years old and preserved in the museums 
and among the mummy cloths, fabrics from the 
most delicate tissues to linen, like sailcloth, have 
been found, and as many as 350 yards were some- 
times used to enwarp one body. The linens were 
both white and dyed in colors: yellow, red, and 
purple, and they were handsomely embroidered. 
Spinning and weaving in Bible times were house- 
hold industries, as we are assured by many re- 
ferences to woren and flax. The Pheenicians 
did much to extend the culture of flax and the art 


of weaving linen, as their ships plowed the 


Atlantic more than three thousand years ago, 
even journeying to Britain, for they were a nation 
of traders, and there is every reason to believe 
that the Chaldeans excelled in spinning and weav- 
ing flax, while the Babylonians, centuries before 
Christ, were noted for their luxury and the high 
state of developement of their textile art, flax, 
cotton, and wool being manufactured by them. 

Wool was more grown in ancient Greece than 
flax, though the latter textile was produced in 
certain favourable districts and imported in large 
quantities for manufacture. There was a distinct 
linen industry, slaves being the operatives, as 
well as a household industry, for whether in 
the cottage or the palace, if possible, a special 
room was set apart for the occupation of weaving. 
in Homeric times not only were maids and ladies 
of high degree familiar with weaving, but with 
spinning and embroidery, and the distaff and spin- 
‘dle were often made of ivory or of gold. As in 
Greece, so in Rome, there were regular linen 
establishments, and at the same time a domestic 
manufacture practiced by maids and matrons, 
Woollen was earlier used for clothing by the 
Romans; then linen was employed, first for 
domestic uses, then as a dress material, the women 
adopting it before the men. 

Regarding the early use of linen in our own 
country, the time when American history began 
to be made is so recent that the word ancient 
does not apply. It has been stated that both flax 
a 
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and hemp were known to the ancient Mexicans or 
Aztecs, though I can refer to no records which 
relate to their use. 

While it has been shown that cotton was the 
ancient national textile of India, its cultivation 
and use were by no means confined to that 
country. Flax was the aristocratic textile of 
Egypt and was generally cultivated, but cotton 
was grown inthe southern part of the country. 
Cotton and linen were sometimes woven together 
(flax warp and cotton woof), just as mixed “tow 
linen” is made in the mountains of Virginia and 
North Carolina today. These Egyptian mixed 
fabrics, as well as pure cotton cloths, were largely 
used in upholstery as the coverings of chairs and 
couches, and probably also as drapery hang- 
ings. The cottons of India were famous and 
Hindoo muslins were formerly. produced that 
were so fine that when laid upon the grass and 
wet with dew they became invisible. The mar- 
velous fabrics of Cos and Tarentum, by some said 
to have been made from cotton, were more likely 
silk, as they are described as floating like mist 
around the female form, disclosing the contour 
like gauze veil. There is also the record of a 
muslin turban 380 English yards in length, con- 
tained in a coconut set with jewels, which was 
also exquisitely fine that it could scarcely be 
felt by the touch. It is impossible to say how far 
back into the ages cotton was first used in India, 
and though it is referred to 800 B.c., we may be 
sure that the industry was old at that. time, 
Cotton was a late introduction into Greece, though 
it was known 200 B.c., and even linen was an 
introduced textile, which came slowly into favor 
atu time when wool was almost universally used. 


see 
BEANS AS HUMAN FOOD, 


VELVET 


The shelled beans have been used as food fot 
cattle, hogs and chickens and even as a table 
vegetable. The writer has up to this time made 
no experiments to determine the suitability of 
the beans for feeding to different classes of live 
stock. ; 

Inasmuch as there is on record one well authen« 
ticated case of injury following the use of green 
immature shelled velvet beans as a table vege- 
table, caution is advised'in using the beans’ for 
human food. This case of apparent poisoning of 
acute indigestion following the eating of green 
velvet beans, boiled, was carefully investigated 
by Mr. V. K. Chestnut, of the U.S. Department 
of Agriculture, He has kindly permitted the 
writer to examine his correspondence with Mr, 
J. 8, Sergeant of Florida, who reported the only 
case on record, where velvet beans proved deci+ 
dedly harmful. With him green boiled velvet 
beans proved injurious, not only to men, but also 
to the poultry. Mr. Sergeant writes as follows 
concerning velvet beans as a substitute for beans: 
“We have since used them as coffee two and 
three times a day for three or four months con- 
tinually without observing any deleterious effect. 
If properly ground they make a very pleasant, 
drink, The least bit of burning makes the 
beverage too bitter, and on the other hand too 
little browning, leaves them with an unpleasant 
taste and odor,” Four Floridian: whe hayg 
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had extensive experience with velvet beans were 
consulted on the suitability of velvet beans for 
food of man and beast. All hold the opinion that 
they contain no poisonous principles, but three 
of these four correspondents agree that the velvet 
bean is not a desirable table vegetable. The 
fourth, Mr. E. J. Johnson, Leesbruy, Fla., writes 
thus:—For human food they are by all odds 
the richest and best vegetable I have ever tasted. 
If eaten in large quantities they will nauseate the 
stomach, not from poison, but from richness. 
They should be soaked in water over night. This 
separates the inside hull from the bean, They 
should then be parboiled in at least two waters. 
Then cook them as you do any other beans. 

The air-dry shelled beans analysed by Prof. 
H, H. Persons, (Fla. Bul. No. 35), contained 6°29 
Per cent. of fat, 53°5 per cent of nitrogen-free 
extract (starch, etc.), and the very large amount of 
1881 per cent of protein or muscle-forming 
material. This indicates that the beans are even 
richer in food materials than the cowpea, which 
ranks especially high as a food-stuff. 
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OBSERVATIONS ON THE AGRICULTURAL 
EDUCATION OF THE ISLAND OF 
CEYLON. 


The necessity for the appointment of the present 
Agricultural Commission, if I am not mistaken, 
has arisen from the fact that a cry has been raised 
that the Colombo School of Agriculture is not 
dxing what was expected of it, or in other 
words, that it has proved to be a failure. The re- 
organization of the School, therefore, with a view 
to devising a more liberal system of agricultural 
education, among the native population of the 
island seems to me to be one of the most im- 
portant duties that the Commission has to per- 
form. Before proceeding further, it will there- 
fore be useful at this stage to inquire, 

‘Ist. What was expected of the. Agricultural 
School to do when it was first started. 

2nd. What it has done so far, and 

3rd. Why it has apparently been a failure. 

It is of course impossible to show by statistics 
how much good an institution of this nature may 


do 10 a country, nor is it necessary here to enu-. 


merate instances in which this particular Institu- 
tion has been of service to the island. From an 
educational point of view nobody can be biind to 
the fact that the School has done an immense 
deal of good. In this respect I may make bold to 
say that it has done more good to the native 
population of this island than. either the Royal 
Botanic Gardens or the Colombo Museum, both of 
which Institutions absorb a much larger share of 
the revenue than the School of Agriculture: The 
Schocl: is purely a scientific and a. technical one, 
and anybody who is not conversant with the 
sciences that go to help an agriculturist, nor any- 
one tho has not studied the methods of culti- 
vation as practised by our village goiyas is really 
unable to. see what good an Agricultural 
School ia likely to do to the people. ‘The Hon’ble 
Mr, Mitchell once observed: ‘With regard to the 
good the school was doing nobody could be blind 


vs 
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to that. Lads came from the country and studied 
Agriculture there and went back to their villages, 
and no one can be blind to the fact that very 
important results must follow from that in the 
course of time.” A knowledge of Agriculture with 
its allied sciences such as Botany, Chemistry, 
Veterinary Science, &c., will at least enable a lad 
to goabout with his eyes open, while the influence 
that he could exercise on the people among whom 
he moves is from an educational pointe of view 
incalcuable. 


Mr. H, W. Green, the founder of this Institution, 
was always a keen observer of the various 
methods of cultivation as practised by our village 
goiyas, and be exactly knew in what directions 
improvements should be carried out. I am speak- 
ing with some authority, as 1 have had the op por- 
tunity of personally discussing these matters with 
Mr. Green on several occasions during my con- 
nection with the Agricultural School from its yery 
commencement in 1884 and until 1890 as a teacher 
of Botany, Chemistry, &c., there. His Primer of 
Agriculture which is at present taught in every 
village Government School from the Vth Standard 
upwards is highly appreciated by the villagers. 

The Agricultural School has at least succeeded 
in teaching our educated youths the dignity of 
labour. In the words of Mr. Elliott, the late 
Government Agent, ‘(the young men who have 
passed through it are a credit to the school in 
which they were traineds They are capable Agri- 
culturists and intelligent workmen who understand 
their work, and know how and when to plough, 
to sow, to water and to reap.” 

The iron plough which Mr, 
introduce was undoubtedly a failure, and 
some people are under the impression that 
this was all that the School tried to do; 
and when the plough failed the school was 
also put down as a failure. The plough 
must be left out of account altogether in 
considering the resutils of the school. All that 
Mr. Green tried to do was to find out an implement 
by which the soil may be properly turned up and 
properly tilled and with the least expense to the 
goiya. That the soil must be properly tilled 
before anything can be made to grow on it suc- 
cessfully is an admitted fact; the point was to 
get a suitable implement. i 


It was expected that the youths who 
studied at the school would go back to 
their own lands and take up Agriculture as 
their profession; but even the big landed pro- 
prietors who have passed through it, with one or 
two exceptions, have not done so. The reason for 
this is not far to seek. Anybody who is ac- 
quainted with native character will be able to 
supply an explanation. It is however a mistake 
to suppose that simply because these young 
men did not take to Agriculture the School was a 
failure, and the money spent in teaching them was 
spent in vain. é 

Again, a promise was I believe held out 
by Government at the time that the school 
was started, that preference would be given to 
young men who had studied Agriculture in filling 
up vacancies as Korale Mudaliyars, Muhandirams 
&c. There is no instance on record in which any 
of the young men who passed through the schoo] 


Green tried to 


be 
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ever attained to this distinction. This is not very 


encouraging. 


Now I come to an important point.. When 
Mr. Green started the school, he was anxious to 
have it as part and parcel of the old Normal 
School, the only training Institution for Govern- 
ment teachers. He succeeded in this, and it was 
placed in charge of the Principal and Science 
Master of the Normal Schoo! who was a European. 
Untortunately, soon after the school was started 
Mr. Green, who was then the Director of Public 
Instruction fell ill and had to leave the island on 
furlough. The Vernacular Normal students who 
were trained to be village teachers were then 
taught Botany, Chemistry and Agriculture in 
addition to the ordinary school subject. Mr. 
Green’s idea was to give these teachers a training 
in practical Agriculture also, so as to enable them 
to teach Agriculture to the villagers through the 
school boys. This was a capital idea. The in- 
fluence that a good village teacher can exerci-e 
among the people with whom he mixes is great. 
The boys who pass through the village school will 
be the futare men of the district, and what an 
Opportunity a teacher who understands his duty 
has in forming the character and habits of 
the people and reforming existing methods of culti- 
vation; while very little can be done by directly 
going to the older people. Agricultural reform 
must be made to pass from boy to man, 
and this can only be done through educational 
agencies. Mr. Green had recognised this fact 
before he started the school, but unfortunately 
during his absence in England the Government 
decided to abolish the old Normal School and to 
Open village Training schools instead. <A large 
saving was thus effected, but from then the Agri- 
cultural School had to stand alone. Mr. 
Green on his return to the island was apparently 
much vexed at, this, and we read in his Admini- 
stration Report that he never ceased to regret 
the closing of the old Normal School. He was, 
however, equal to the occasion, and decided to 
make teachers of the Agricultural students and 
the sanction of Government was obtained to 
appoint a number of students as Agricultural 
Instructors. So long as Mr. Green was at the helm 
things went on very smoothly. Passed siudents 
were sent out expressly with the view of showing 
improved methods of paddy cuitivation to the 
villagers. The experiments conducted by these 
young men from all we gather from. records 
‘proved successful in most cases, and the villagers 
in some instances learnt much from them. But 
in a country like this where the people are so 
conservative it is impossible to create a lasting 
impression upon them by experiments conducted 
in a haphazard manner here and there. <A series 
of experiments for a great length of time at each 
place and under proper guidance should have been 
systematically carried out. Unfortunately this 
was not done. Young Instructors were in most 
cases placed under the guidance of the native 
chiefs of. ‘the district. These chiefs had not 
received any training in Agriculture, and they 
themselves were as ignorant as the ordinary 
villager. The Instructors were further much 
handicapped in their work, and were rather 
expected like the Hebrew of old to make bricks 
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without straw. They had no money, no seed 
paddy, no implements given them, but were 
generally attached to an ordinary village school 
and expected to cultivate paddy in an improved 
style. Progress, under such circumstances, was 
of course impossible. Mr. Green’s primary object in 
starting the school was to help small agricul- 
turist and not the big one; small owners of little 
tracts of land who suffered - distress from want of 
food. ‘That want of food he had seen, and he was 
satisfied that it was caused by the people not 
knowing what to do with what they had. They 
threw away 5 bushels of paddy in sowing when 
10 seers would be enough, and this saving of seed 
paddy would -keep a family in comparative 
comfort for a month or six weeks : and that in a 
time of famine and distress was a great thing. 
In some of the Kandyan districts of the island 
the preparation of the land for paddy is apparently 
most carefully done, and weeding and transplanting 
are carried out. These methods are, however, 
confined to only a very small area of the island, 
and the people even here have as yet. to learn a 
great deal as regards the most improved methods 
of preparing the land and various other details, 
such as the selection of seed paddy, &e. 

The Agricultural Instructors are no more, and 
the step that the Government took in discon- 
tinuing their services is, I think, a mistake. These 
young men should have been properly guided, 
Their work should have been constantly supervised 
and reported upon by somebody who was 
competent to do so. In my opinion there were 
a few among them who were incompetent for the 
work, and they should have been dismissed ; while 
there were others who were really capable men, 
and they could have done a deal of good it they 
had received sufficient encouragement to do so. 
Thave, | think, so far partly explained the primary 
object in starting the Agricultural School, and 
have also to a certain extent pointed out what it 
tried to do and has done. I shall next attempt to 
show why it is that it has apparently been a failure 


in the eyes of the public. 


«(To be continued.) 


ee eae 
INFECTIVE DISEASES OF ANIMALS, 


The above is the title of the lst vol. of a work 
on Veterinary Pathology, recently written by 
the German Veterinary Surgeons Friedberger and 
Frohner, and translated and. edited by Veterinary 
Surgeon Hayes. Among the commouer diseases 
treated of in this work are Septicaemia and Pyze-= 
mia, Strangles, Distemper, Ezootiec Abortion 
Dysentery, Anthrax, oo. and Mouth Disease and 
Rinderpest. 

_ Itis an up-to-date book containing the latest 
information on the diseases treated of, and is con- 


sidered one of the best authorities on the sub- 


ject. The term ‘infective diseases’ is used to in- 
clude both contagious and infectious diseases, a 
distinction which the translator calls in the appen- 
sata se eras of degree, as the difference in 
telr mode of transference is often more a 
than real. Pee 
ee ha, : 
! The following passage occurs under the head of 
rinderpest ;—“ During the year 1897, Koch and 
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Edington have more or less successfully carried out 
extensive protective inoculation experiments 
against rinderpest with infected bile. The most 
hopeful results, however, appear to be obtainable 
from the method of Danysz, Bordet and Theiler, 
a translation of whose report may be seen in the 
Veterinary Record uf the 26th February, 1898. 


“hese observers at first confer comparative 
immunity by the injection of immune blood on 
experimental cattle, to which they then transmit 
rinderpest by natural infection, with the result 
that these partially protected cattle take the disease 
in a mild form, and, on recovery become immune 
for the remainder of their lives. In this, these 
pathologists act on the knowledge that the injec- 
tion of blood serum obtained from cattle which 
have recovered from rir:derpest, renders the experi- 
mental cattle capable, for a short time, of with- 
standing the effects of the disease more easily than 
«they would otherwise do, although it does not 
prevent them from taking the infection. In this 
method, defibrinated blood is used in preference to 
blood serum, as it is more economical in practice, 
and is at least equally effective.” 


A more detailed account of this method of treat- 
ment can also be found on reference to the last 
October number of the Agricultural Magazine. 


The distinctions drawn between rinderpest and 
other diseases will be found useful. It is thus 
differentia‘ed from dysentery. ‘In dysentery the 
diarrhoea appears earlier and contains more blood. 
The intestine only is implicated and the affections 
of the mucous membranes (mostly eyes, nasal cavi- 
ties &c.) are absent. The post mortem appearances 
are also different.” Again, differentiating it from 
the gastric form of anthrax the authors say that 
the latter disease runs &@ much more stormy course 
and is not directly infectious. Post mortem and 
bacteriological examinations also materially help 
in diagnosing these diseases correctly. 


The description given under the head of “ Deer 
and Cattle Disease” is interesting, especially 
because it tends to throw light on a disease 
called kandamalat in Ceylon. It has hitherto been 
thought that this is a form of anthrax and 
was called gloss-anthrax. Of “deer and cattle 
disease” we read :—‘‘It_ was usually mistaken 
for anthrax with the lingual form, of which it 
possesses in some Cases great similarity. : 
uestion whether the majority of cases described 
as “anthrax of the tongue” or “ gloss-anthrax 
were not those of this disease is almost self- 


ggestive.” 
ya a eolowing are the symptoms of the disease 
as it occurs in cattle:—Loss of appetite, dimi- 
nution of milk, temperature very high; the soft 
parts of the head, especially of the face, inter- 
maxillary space, dewlap and neck are swollen 
often to an enormous size. The swellings are 
tense, hard, hot, painful and unyielding. Svmp- 
toms of stomatitis and pharyngitis appear at 
the same time. There is salivation with diffi- 
culty of swallowing; the tongue hangs out and 
is swollen. Difficulty of vreathing and even 
actual suffocation may occur on account of the 
great swelling about the throat. The visible 
mucous membranes are of a brown-red colour 
and infiltrated with hemorrhages, MWxcessive 


dyspnoea and colic come on at the last stage, 
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This disease is. distinguished from anthrax by 
the absence of the anthrax bacillus in the blood, 
absence of enlargement of the spleen and of 
the characteristic tarry condition of the blood, 
which are always present in anthrax. Deer and 
cattle disease can, unlike anthrax, be easily 
transmitted to pigs, scarcely to sheep and never 
to man. Death generally takes place within 
24 hours. 

Free incisions into the swellings with subse- 
quent applicaticn of strong disinfectants is recom- 
mended by way ef treatment. 

Injections of a 5 percent solution of creolin 
and the internal administration of creolin are 
also recommended. 

One interesting and important feature of the 
volume under review is that, amongst others, 
it directs attention to diseases that can be com- 
municated to man by milk, meat, infection, 
inoculation, &c., and is therefore useful to 
doctors as well as to veterinary surgeons. 
Among diseases of this description are aptha- 
epizootica, anthrax, tuberculosis, influenza, acti- 
nomycosis, diptheria, tetanus, glanders and rabies. 

The second volume, which has not yet been 
published, will more particularly concern the 
veterinary surgeon, as it will deal with the diseases 
of animals purely. 

E. T. HOOLE. 


eS 


ABOUT THE KOLA NUT. 


Most people are acquainted with the Kola nut 
tonic, so universally sold, but few know much 
of the great este2m in which the nut is held 
in the Soudan. As an article of commerce itt 
Central Africa, it far and away exceeds in import- 
ance every other article of commerce throughout 
the whole of the Western and Central Soudan. 
Mr. C, H. Robinson, in an article on the Kola nut, 
in his book “ Hausaland,” says :— 

Though not found originally in any part of the 
Hausa States, there is nevertheless no village or 
hamlet, however small or remote, in which it is 
not constantly used. The Kola nut is the product 
of a tree called Sterculia acuminata, which is 
found in the greatest perfection in the country to 
the back of the Gold Coast Colony. It is also 
found as far east as the River Gambia, and, with 
more or less frequency, in all the intervening 
country. 

The fruit resembles a large-sized chestnut, and 
is encased in long pods, each containing 4 or 6 nuts. 
It grows like chestnuts, in bunches of 3 or 4 on the 
tree. Round the Kola nut there is usually a black 
line, Sometimes two, at which it can be divided or 
subdivided. The colour is generally brick-red, 
though in some countries, especially in the Far 
West, there are all sorts of intermediate shades 
between red and white. In the country of the 
Bambara tribe the Kola nuts play an important 
part in private and public life. The colour in this 
case has a special significance: a white kola is 
always a sign of friendship and hospitality, whilst 
proposals of marriage, acceptances or refusals, 
defiances, declarations of war, &c., are conveyed 
by the sending of a number of kolas of tha 
prescribed colour, 
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The Kola from Gandja, which is of a uniformly 
red colour, is the one most frequently brought to 
Kavo (the capital of Central Soudan), as it keeps 
better than any other. The most minute care and 
attention on the part of the merchant are necessary 
in order that the Kolas may reach the market in 
good saleable condition. They are carried for the 
most part in Kavo-made baskets, each of which 
contains 3,000 or 4,000 Kolas, whilst two of them 
form a donkey-load. If treated with the utmost 
care the nuts may be preserved fresh for 2 or even 
3 years, but in order to secure this they must be 
kept constantly damp. If exposed to the air and 
allowed to dry the Kola opens along the black line 
mentioned above, wrinkles, and becomes as hard 
as wood, In this condition it has lost 90 per cent of 
its value. During the march the nuts are packed in 
baskets and covered with fresh green leaves. Every 
4 or 5 days they ought to be repacked, in order 
that the leaves may be renewed and that the nuts 
which are touched with mildew may be removed. 

The large profits obtainable on the sale of those 
which reach the various markets in good condition 
compensate for the risk and trouble of their 
carriage. At Gandja the average nut costs 5 
cowries; at Say, on the Middle Niger, 70 to 80 
cowries; at Sokoto, 100; at Kavo, 140 to 250; at 
Kuka, on Lake Tchad, 250 to 300. 

What, then, one may naturally ask, are the 
peculiar virtues of this fruit, which forms by far 
the most important article of commerce in the 
Central Soudan? ‘The fact that for generations 
past it has been eagerly sought after by rich and 
poor alike, and that men will constantly spend the 
last cowries they possess in buying one to chew, 
seems clearly to show that it is something more 
than a mere luxury. The scientific analysis of the 
nut shows the existence of a large quantity of 
tannin and of an alkaloid analogous to theine and 
caffeine. The natives believe that it keeps off the 
pangs of hunger and enables them to work for 
long periods without food. As a stimulant, it 
takes the place which tea and coffee with us, both 
of these being practically unknown. Owing to its 
extremely bitter and unpleasant taste, we were 
prevented from giving the sustaining power of 
Kolaafairtrial. On the occasions, when, through 
lack of food we would gladly have made the 
experimeut, we were unable to obtain the nut. 
Whatever its real virtues may be, it is certain that 
the commercial value of Kavo is to a very large 
extent dependent upon the millions of Kolas which 
its market contains. 

On one occasion I met a caravan consisting of 
about 1,000 men, together with a large number of 
donkeys carrying Kola nuts up towards Kano. 
The value of the nuts in the caravan, which was 
only one out of several that annually came to 
Kavo for the same purpose, was Nttle less than 
£100,000 sterling. The whole of this immense 
trade is at present in the hands of natives, as the 
course of the Niger is not such as to allow of the 
Kolas being carried by water any part of the way. 

[The name of Mr. J. P. Williams, the well-known 
Seedsman of Henaratgoda, is always associated 
with Kola nut in this colony. Mr. Williams sent 
some excellent specimens of dry Kola nut to the 
Colombo Agri-Horticultural Society Show held last 
month.—Ep, 4,M, | 
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A NEW SYSTEM OF SOIL CULTURE. 


This is the title of an article in the Rural 
Californian, in which a great deal is written in 
praise of Mr, H. W. Campbell, the originator 
of the so-called new system of soil-culture. We 
would quote the following which is given as 
part of a report of the Northern Pacific Railraod 
Company, to give some idea of the new system 
referred to:— 

“The Campbell method consists in a complete 
re-arrangement and pulverising of the top seven or 
eight inches of soil, and turning it as nearly bottom 
upward as possible. The plant food in the soil is 
found at the end of each season very largely con- 
centrated in the top four inches. This plant food 
must be ploughed down into the bottom of a furrow 
seven or eight inches. From this depth it will be 
placed by the action of moisture, just where the 
little feeders of the plant roots want it. Immedi- 
ately after ploughing, the lower four inches of the 
furrow-slice must be packed as firm as possible, 
for four important reasons: 

“], Tocompletely obliterate all cavities. Where 
the furrow lies loose, the air circulates under the 
plants and the ground dries out. 1t must not be 
permitted to do this. It is ruinous to the crop. 

“To cause moisture to gather from six to eight 
inches from the surface. Why? Because the 
stubble and manure, and other vegetable matter, 
is there, and water is necessary to rot it and fit it 
for the food of the crops. Unless this is done, the 
plants are robbed of their most valuable food. 

“3. To get the right conditions for rapid root- 
growth in the early part of the season. For this 
a fine, firm, moist soil must be had. The lower 
part of the furrow-slice is the root-bed, and must 
be kept in just the right condition if we are to get 
a rapid and vigorous root-growth. 

“4, By firming the root-bed we hold more 
moisture. More than this: The pores in the ground 
are made so small, that the water creeps through 
the soil readily by the force called capillary attrac- 
tion. By increased capillary attraction moisture 
is drawn more rapidly and from a greater distance. 
This gives the plant food and drink at critical times, 
when the weather is hot ; when the hot winds blow, 
and when the evaporation trom the leaves ig 
greatest, Your crop never suffers at such times if 
there is plenty of water for the roots. But a 
shortage of water at that point may ruin your 
whole crop in a day.” 

Large increases in crops are reported as the 
result of actual experiments carried out on the 
lines of this system. We shall refer to this 
subject in a future issue. 


oe 


AND FORMATION OF ORGANIC 
MATTER IN PLANTS. 


By the ordinary method of sand culture, in 
which the plant is grown in sand free from organic 
matter, it may be demonstrated that the plant 
accumulates considerable quantities of carbou and 
nitrogen during its growth. ‘This carbon and 
nitrogen with the elements of water form the or- 
ganic constituents of the plants, which with a 
small quantity of mineral ingredients make up the 
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roots, stem and leaves, and give the seed its 
valuable nutritive qualities. Since the soil did 
not contain either carbon or nitrogen, the plant 
must have drawn these two elements from the air. 
It is the purpose of this article to explain the 
nature of this fixation of the carbon and nitrogen 
of the air. 

The classic experiments of Priestly, in 1771, 
established the fact that plants exhale oxygen. 
Later researches made by Ingenhous and by 
Tennebier explained the decomposition of the 
carbon dioxide of the air and the evolution of 
oxygen by the leaves under the influence of light. 

The earth’s atmosphere contains only three parts 
of carbon dioxide in 10,000 of air. It is evident, 
therefore, that in order that plants may obtain the 
carbon which they require from a medinm so 
poorly supplied with it, rapidity of absorption by 
the tissues must compensate for the scarcity of 
the element in the air, 

In the ‘rst place the absorption.of carbon 
dioxide is favoured by the form of the leaves, 
which is such that they offer, as compared with 
their weight, an enormous absorbing surface. In 
a tree the leaves are at the extremities of infinitely 
ramified, flexible branches, which are agitated by 
the slightest breeze, thus facilitating contact of 
the leaves with the constantly renewed layers of 
air about them. That the absorption of carbon 
dioxide is very rapid may be shown by placing a 
leaf from which the air has been exhausted by 
means of an air-pump in an atmosphere of carbon 
dioxide in au apparatus which measures the 
change of the volume. It will be observed that 
absorption begins instantly, but that it is largely 
dependent, upon the quantity of the water present 
in the leaf. Thus, the co-efficient of absorption of 
the carbon dioxide in old leaves of Japanese 
Euonymus, containing 66:5 per cent. of water was 
found to be 0°70 at 15°, while in young leaves of 
the same tree containing 75'4 per cent. of water the 
co-efficient was 0°83. A comparison, at different 
temperatures, of the co-eflicient of absorption of 
carbon dioxide in the leaves with that in pure 
water shows the absorption in the leaves to be 
somewhat greater than in pure water. This in- 
dicates that the carbon Cioxide is not simply 
dissolved in the water in leaves, but thas it 
combines with the water to form a hydrate. It 


will be shown later that this fact is of great’ 


importance, 

The carbon dioxide which is absorbed by the 
leaves is decomposed, and the products of this 
decomposition are utilised in the formation of the 
simplest primary organic compounds, from which 
the more complex constituents of plants are 
derived. To accomplish this the principal condi- 
tion is that the leaf be perfectly healthy. 

Jf it does not contain its normal proportion of 
water, 2.¢., if the roots do not draw trom the soil 
as much water as is given off through the leaves 
the decomposition of carbon dioxide is checked. 
Assimilation has ceased when, as at the end of a 
summer day, the leaves of the tobaeco plant, for 
instance, are hanging Gown the stem, or those of 
the beet lie flat on the soil. In fact it has been 
found that the decomposition of carbon dioxide 


begins to decline even before the Bate have lost 


their turgescence, 
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Light is absolutely essential to the assimilation 
of carbon by the leaves of plants. The principal 
source of this energy is, of course, the sun, but 
attempts have been made to utilise artificial light, 
especially electric light, for foreign plants. Sie- 
mens in England, Bailey in America, and the 
author in France have made experiments of this 
character. Since there is no doubt that, with the 
increasing use of water power for the production 
of electricity, a large supply of electric light can 
be economically obtained, itis highly interesting 
to learn what its action is on plants. All ob- 
servers have found that rays from an are lamp 
without a globe exert an injurious influence, 
blackening the epidermis of the leaves. During 
the author’s experiments in 1881 the epidermis 
exp2sed to the direct rays became black, while the 
parts protected by the upper leaves preserved their 
beautiful green colour. The line of demarcation 
was as sharp as in a photographie plate. The 
injurious influence ceased as soon as the lamp was 
surrounded by a white glass globe through which 
the ultra-violet rays passed with difficulty. To 
understand the influence which the heat rays 
situated at the other extremity of the spectrum 
exert on vegetation, we must recall to mind that 
in respiration leaves, like all other plant organs, 
absorb oxygen and exhale carbon dioxide, a ‘pro- 
cess which is precisely the opposite of that which 
occurs in assimilation. 

It must also be remembered that the activity 
of respiration increases with elevation of temper- 
ature, while rise in temperature has only a 
very slight effect on assimilation. Maquenne 
and the author some years ago made a careful 
study of the action of both light and heat 
rays on leaves. In this research two source of 
light were used, the Drummond light, which is 
obtained by rendering a piece of quicklime in- 
candescent by means of the oxhydrogen blowpipe, 
and the Bourbonze lamp, which is composed of a 
cylinder of platinum wire gauze, which becomes 
incandescent when heated with illuminating gas, 
the combustion of which is promoted by a strong 
current of air. ‘The leaves were introduced into 
tubes containing an atmosphere of known com- 
position, and were placed very near the lights, but 
Were protected by screens containing transparent 
liquids of varying diathermanous, properties. In 
some cases water was used, which allowed the 
light rays to pass but retained the heat rays. In 
other cases the screens were filled with benzene 
or with chloroform, which are also transparent 
but much more diathermanous than water. Ex- 
posing the leaves to the action of the Drummond 
light, which is poor in heat rays, and surrounding 
them with a screen filled with water, promoted 
reduction, the proportion of carbon dioxide in the 
tube diminishing, while the oxygen increased. 
When the screens were filled with chloroform, how- 
ever, and the Bourbonze lamp was used, which is 
rich in heat rays, the opposite effect was obtained, 
t.e,, the carbon dioxide increased and the oxygen 
diminished. In this case the phenomena of res- 
piration took the place of those of assimilation. 

Passing from: the study of the chemical and 
heat rays to that of the light rays in the central 
part of the spectrum, we find that the latter pro- | 
duce very different effects from the former, — 
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Draper demonstrated long ago that the orange 
rays are the most active in decomposing carbonic 
acid in the leaves. This conclusion was fully 
confirmed by the researches of Sachs, Cailletet, and 
the author, made nearly 30 yearsago. The reason 
for this special action of the rays of this part of 
the spectrum were not investigated until the 
Russian physiologist, Timiriazeff, took up the 
subject. He found that the rays which are most 
active in decomposing carbon dioxide are the orange 
and yellow, which are absorbed by chlorophyll 
when the latter is examined with the spectroscope. 
The sume fact has been beautifully demonstrated 
by Engelmann. He received a ray of light upon 
a prism so placed under the objective of a micros- 
cope, that on looking through the instrument 
the different rays of the spectrum could be seen. 
He then put a drop of water on a side and added 
a filament of green alga and some putrefactive 
bacteria, which were aerebic. It was observed 
that the bacteria congregated in great numbers on 
that part of the alga lighted by the yellow and 
orange rays. In the green region only a few were 
observed, and these finally collected in the blue 
portion. In other words, the bacteria collected 
in the different rays in numbers approximately 
proportionate to their activity in assisting the 
deccmposition of the carbon dioxide by chlorophyll. 

Evidently the rays which pass freely through 
the chlorophyll exert no action. So it happens, as 
shown above, that the extreme red or the green 
rays are without effect on the decomposition of 
carbon dioxide. Onthe other hand, the orange and 
blue rays are retained and absorbed by the 
chlorophyll, and thus made available for the work 
of decomposing carbon dioxide. The fact that 
orange rays are much more effective than the blue 
is easily explained. The decomposition of the 
carbon dioxide, with the evolution of oxygen, 
requires an expenditure of energy equal to that 
involved in the burning of carbon in oxygen. In 
order, therefore, that the rays may be effective for 
reducing carbon dioxide, they must be not only 
readily absorbed but sufficiently warm. The 
orange rays, which are situated at the side of the 
spectrum where the heat rays are concentrated, are 
far more energetic than the blue, because, in 
addition .to being readily absorbed, they are 
warmer than the latter. 

The decomposition of carbon dioxide can only be 
brought about by the aid of outside energy. ‘Chis 
energy is supplied by the sun’s rays. Since 
decomposition of carbon dioxide in the chlorophyll 
cells is the source of the organic constituents of 
plants, and since these substances are essential to 
the life of animals, we se? that all living beings on 
the earth’s surface owe their activity. primarily to 
the sun. 

oe 


RINDERPEST. 
D. HutcHEon, CoLoniaL VETERINARY SURGEON, 
CaPE CoLony. 

As Rinderpest has re-appeared in the Transvaal 
and Bechuanaland several months after it was 
believed to have died out in ,all the states and 
colonies south of the Zambesi, it is of importance 
that the farmers should consider what is the most 
satisfactory method of inoculation to adopt, should 
the disease again invade their herds. When 
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writing my annual report for 1897-98, and review- 
ing the character of the work done up to that date, 
and the various methods of inoculation which were 
adopted for the purpose of arresting the spread of 
the plague, and saving as many as possible of the 
cattle exposed to its ravages, 1 remarked, with 
reference to inoculation, that if we had to com- 
mence the work over again, I lad very little doubt 
that, profiting by the information which we had 
gained by painful experience, we could improve 
upon the results which we had previously obtained 
by the adoption of any one of the methods which 
had been tried. For example, in carrying out 
Koch’s method of bile inoculation, if the biles were 
extracted and selected from affected animals in the 
last stages of collapse, or immediately after death, 
(a system which was carried out in Basutoland 
with such satisfactory results), a stronger and more 
uniform immunity would have been given than 
was frequently obtained. Again, our experience 
clearly indicated that if a larger dose than 10 c.c. 
had been given, or a second inoculation of bile in- 
jected, the immunity conferred by the bile would 
have been very much strengthened and the period 
of protection considerably extended. Further, it 


_ is very probable that if all suitable biles could 


have been kept in an ice chest fer some days before 
being used, infection would not have been conveyed 
to clean herds by bile inoculation, as was undoubt- 
edly done in the majority of instances where fresh 
bile was used; and we would not now follow 
Koch’s bile inoculation by an injection of virulent 
blood. As this is still advocated I will refer to it 
again. I, however, expressed myself as being still 
in favour of using an injection of virulent blood 
after inoculation with glycerinated bile ; beginning 
with very small doses, and repeating the injection 
at short intervals and in increasing doses until a 
decided reaction was obtained, but I do not even 
advocate that now, for reasons which will appear 
later on. 

With respect to the serum methcd of inocula- 
tion, if is a very interesting fact that although all 
the cattle ina herd are given the disease in a more 
or less modified form by this method of inocula- 
tion, it is comparatively rare that infection is 
carried from such a herd if ordinary precautious 
are taken, and quarantine regulations enforced. 
In the Cape Peninsula, serum inoculation was not 
generally adopted, nor carried out in a systematic 
manner in any locality. Individual herds were 
inoculated at different centres all over the district, 
yet the disease was not spread by that means. On 
the contrary, by the aid of serum inoculation, 
the disease practically disappeared from the Cape, 
Malmesbury and Tulbagh districts. I expressed 
the hope, therefore, that by the adoption of serum 
inoculation, systematically applied, the disease 
could be eradicated fiom the conatry. 

Since the above was written, however, the 
disease has practically died out within the boun- 
daries of the Colony, and until these outbreaks, 
which were reported from the Transvaal the other 
day occurred, we had no information of any cases 
of Rinderpest south of the Zambesi, a condition 
which the most sanguiue optimist amongst us 
would hardly have ventured to predict. Such is 
our fortunate position, however, and the circum- 
stances being entirely different to what we antici- 
pated at such an early date, our opinion with 
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regard to the course which should be followed 
under the altered circumstances has undergone a 
corresponding change. Hor some considerable time, 
IT have frequently been asked the question, —“ If 
Rinderpest should appear either amongst my own 
cattle, or in my immediate neighbourhood, what 
method of inoculation would you recommend 
me to adopt?” In replying to this question I 
have readily and frankly given the individual 
querist the advice which I considered the best 
under the particular circumstances in which he 
was placed with regard to his cattle. Hitherto, 
however, I have been reluctant to publish advice 
to the public generally which would in any parti- 
cular contradict the directions for inoculation 
which were druwn up by the Rinderpest experts 
at. their Jast’ conference in Cape Town, and pub- 
lished for general information, until 1 felt cou- 
vinced that the altered conditions necessitated some 
departure from the course then recommended. And 
in publishing these slightly altered recommenda- 
tions to the public at the present time, if is due to 
_ my, colieagues as well as tothe public to explain 
that my opinion with respect to the efficacy of the 
preventive and curative treatment of Rinderpest 
thus recommended has not undergone any change. 


It is merely the altered circumstances which I con- ° 


sider require that a slightly different course should 
be pursued. ) 

With respect to the serum method of inoculation, 
all the experts are agreed that, if Rinderpest should 
appear in a herd of cattle which have not been 
previously inoculated with bile, they should : be 
immediately inoculated with strong immunising 
serum if it can be obtained. Every animal which 
indicates, by the thermometer, the presence of fever 
should receive a very large dose, while the healthy 
ones should receive the usual modifying dose. If 
serum cannot be procured, then blood freshly drawn 
from a salted animal and defibrinated shoud be in- 
jected in proportionate doses. And if neither of 
these can be obtained, then glycerinated bile should 
be used, as it has been shown to possess strongly 
curative as well as immunising properties similar 
to serum, when used in large doses, more especially 
when injected direct into the jugular vein. 

(To be continued.) 


_—_ or? 
GENERAL ITEMS. 


Dillenia indica or speciosa (the Sinhalese Honda- 
para) is not known in Ceylon to produce an edible 
fruit. Dr. Trimen in his Flora merely refers to 
the fact that the fruit makes a lather with water 
and is used as soap. Dr. Watt, however, mentions 
that it is eaten by natives either raw or cooked— 
chiefly cooked in curries; adding that it is also 
made into a pleasant jelly, while the acid juice 
sweetened with sugar forms a cooling drink. Mr. 
Lewis Bernays, writing about the tree in 
the Queensland Agricultural Journal, says that 
the fleshy leaves of the calyx, when the fruit is 
fully matured, have an agreeable acid taste, and 
are eaten raw, cooked in curries, or made into 
sherbet; inside are numerous reniform seeds, 
surrounded by a pellucid glutinous matter, and used 
for making a palatable jelly, for a cough mixture, 
or a cooling drink in fevers, and obherwise. he 
bark and leaves are both astingent, and aro used 
medicinally. 
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A Zanzibar paper says: Throw a bit of alum 
about the size of a marble, into a bowl of water 
and wet the hands and face and any exposed parts 
lightly with it.. Not a mosquito will approach 
you. - They hum abové a little, and disappear. 


The United States Government at the experiment 
stations has succeeded in grafting the tomato top 
on to the potato root, and strange as it may seem 
the growing of a crop of tomatoes does not seem 
tointerfere with the growth of the potato, and we 
have no doubt that it will become common some 
time by this means to grow the finest tomatoes 
and potatoes both from the same plant.-—ZHwvchange 

Mr. D. ¥. Turnbull, Martintown, Cairns district, 
writes to say that he has discovered a “ wrinkle” 
worth knowing to keep cattle free from ticks. 
As it is important that every light should be 
thrown on the subject of cattle ticks, we print 
Mr. Turnbull’s letter. He says:—‘Of a few 
cows I have, one in particular seemed such 
a favourite of the ticks that I got tired. of 
trying tc keep her clean. She was down to 
skin and bone, when a neighbour, happening to 
see her, said she could not live above three days. 
Shortly after this, I thought of saltpetre and its 
effect on dead beef. 1 decided to try it on the cow. 
I ground a bit the size of two peas, with a little 
salt, and gave her this amount daily for three 
days, when half of the ticks disappeared. 1 then 
reduced the amount to one-half for the next three 
days, when 1 could count on my fingers the remain- 
ing ticks. After this, I gave her a bit—and still 
do so—the size of a pea twice a week, which keeps 
her in a thoroughly clean condition. Of course 
the cow put on flesh quickly, and was nearly 
fat in six weeks after the treatment began.” 
This remedy, says the Australian Exchange, 
is not new. A Frenchman was travelling the 
colonies some time ago, who affirmed that he 
could cure ticks by the use of saltpetre. Mr. P. 
R. Gordon says that the matter was gone into by 
Sir Horace Tozer, and quantities of saltpetre were 
tc Ton cattle without the slightest effect. The pre- 
sumpiionis that the cow above mentioned was just 
about getting clear of the tickswhen the remedy was 
tried with such a satisfactory result. Mr. J. Irving, 
M.R.C.V.S., coneurs in Mr. Gordon’s opinion. 


Veterinary Major F. Smith, M.R.C.V.S., says :— 
The mean ratio of carrying power to body weight 
is 1: 5°757, that is to say, it takes, speaking 
roughly, 53 lb. of body weight to carry 1 1b. on 
the back during severe exertion (racing excepted). 
The rule therefore for ascertaining the carryin 
power of a horse is to divide his body weight by 
5757, and, if intended for only moderate work, 
add to the product 28 lb. It has to be noted that 
the observations were made upon military horses, 
and it is doubtful if it would work out so accurately 
if applied to all horses used for the saddle. 


The fruit of Aberia Caffra, known as the kei 
apple, is used for making a most palatable jelly 
mixed with the ashi pumpkin pulp. Unripe, the 
kei apple is use for pickling, The plants form 
excellent hedges. In Ceylon we have Adena 
Gardneri (Sinhalese kei-ambilla,) but we are not 
aware that any use is made of the fruit. 
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GRAPHITE : 
ITS FOKMATION AND MANUFACTURE.* 
By E.G. Acurson, Member of the Franklin Institute. 


Early History and Recognition. 


mF|\N the year 1779, Karl Wilhelm 
\|) Scheele, a young apothecary in 
the town of Koping, Sweeden, 
a remarkable genius as.an inves- 
tigator, and then in the 37th 
year of his age, discovered that 
graphite had an individuality 
quite apart from molybdenum 


sulphide, with which it had been until then con- 
founded. He discovered that when it was treated 
with nitric acid, carbon dioxide was produced, 
whereas molybdenum sulphide when oxidised pro- 
duced a white earth, and he drew the conclusion 
that it must be some kind of carbon, likely of the 
general natural of coal. 


Previous to this discovery by Scheele, a group 
of minerals including graphite and certain ores of 
lead, molybdenum, antimony, and manganese (lead 
sulphide, molybdenum sulphide, antimony sulphide» 
manganese dioxide) were believed to be one and 
the same substance, or, at least, members of the 
same family. This ofinion was due to their out- 
ward resemblence, and the fact that they produced 
marks on paper. This confusion naturally led to 
the application of the same name or names to 
each of the members of the group, and as graphite 
had not been recognised by any peculiarity dis- 
tinctively its own, it received the names molbdena, 
plumbago, graphite, and black-lead, which were 
used in an indiscriminate manner for each of the 
several substances. The name molybdwna was 
dropped at any early date, probably immediately 
following the discovery by Scheele, and there is no 
known reason why plumbago and black-lead should 
not have followed its lead, for graphite is the only 
one of the series not misleading and entirely ap- 
propriate, meaning as it does ‘‘I write,’ from the 
Greek word graphoe. 


_* From Advance Sheets of the Journal of the Frank- 
lin Institute, June, 1899. 


Graphite does not seem to have received any 
particu'ar attention from chemists from the time of the 
discovery by Scheele until the year 1809. During 
the last quarter of the eighteenth centuary, the 
diamond was the subject of much interest, in a 
chemical sense, and in the hands of the French 
chemists it was shown to produce carbon dioxide 
when ignited in air. In 1796 Smithson Tannant 
showed that equal weights of charcoal and diamond 
yielded equal weightsof carbon dioxide on burning and 
they were therafter associated together as carbon, 
In 1800 Mackenzie added graphite to the carbon 
group, by showing that it also, in equal weight, 
produced the same weight of carbon dioxide (Roscoe). 
Thus, in the opening year of the present century, 
graphite was proven to be an elementary substance 
Charcoal, diamond, graphite were then recognised 
as three district allotropic form of the element 
carbon. 

Distribution. 

Graphite, in a more or less pure state, is quite 
freely distributed over the earth, but only ina few 
places is it found under conditions of purity, quan- 
tity, ease of mining, refining, and transportation 
to market that permit of a profitable businese 
being made of it. Statistics for the six years 1890 
to 1895, inclusive, give the world’s production as 
73,751, 57,220, 54,280, 55,810, 46,951 and 53,955 short 
tons. This is an average yearly production of 56,994 
tons—over 156 tons every day of the year—of a 
material known to the majority of men as black- 
lead or plumbago, useful only for writing on paper 
and polishing stoves. 

The production during the years mentioned was cone 
tributed to by Austria, Cevlon, Germany, Italy, 
United States, Canada, Japan, India, Russia, 
Great Britain, and Spain, the proportionate quanti- 
ties furnished by these countries being in the order 
given (Mineral Industry, 1898). It will. be observed 
that Great Britain is, with but one exception, the 
sallest producer; indeed 45 tons cover the _ total 
amount reported, and this mined in 1895. For 
several centuries Great Britain was one of, or the 
largest producer; in fact, in the earliest days of 
the industry, it was probably the only one. The 
graphite from the Borrowdale mines in Cumberland 
was famous as the best for making pencils, In the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries these mines 
were so productive as to yield an annual revenue 
£40,000, although they were only worked a few 
weeks in the year for fear of exhausting them 
(Roscoe). p 

Great indifferences exist in the structure and purity 
of the graphites furnished from the various mines. 
Mother Nature was seemly not content with mak- 
ing carbon appear in three forms, charcoal: diamond, 
and graphite, but extended her labours on graphite 3 
and, to the further confusion of the metallurgist and 
the chemist, made it a family of two members, 
crystalline and amorphous, two district allotropic 
forms of the allotropic substance, grephite. The pro- 
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duct of the Ceylon mines is crystalline, of great 
purity, analysing iu some instances over 99 per cent. 
carbon, while that of the Borrowdale mines is 
amorphous and also very pure. 

The chief impurity in graphites iron; indeed, its 
constant presence and frequent large quantity led 
to the belief, in the early days, that graphite 
was @ carbon-iron compound, and it was even 
sometimes called carburet of iron. 

Uses. 

It is quite probable that the first use made of 
graphite was an instrument for writing. The first 
account we have of its employment for this purpose 
is contained in the writings of Conrad Gessner on 
** Cossils,”” published in 1565. A picture of a pencil 
is shown, and, referring to it, he says:—‘‘ The pencil 
represented below is made for writing, of a certain 
kind of lead (which I am told is an artificial sub- 
stance termed by some, English antimony), 
pharpened to a point and inserted in a wooden 
handle’’ (Roscoe). This pencil was probably made 
of graphite from the Borrowdale mines, which, we are 
told, were in operon in the sixteenth century. 
Ita uses for other purposes than pencils are of 
much more recent date, probably all of them 
falling within the present century, and nearly all 
“within the last few years. 

The present uses of graphite include the manu- 
facture of pencils crucibles, steve polish foundry 
facing, paint, mortar and dynamo bushes, ant- 
friction compounds, electrodes for electro-metallur- 
gical work, conducting surfaces in electro-typing, 
‘and covering the surface of powder grains. For 
most of these purpose it is used in the natural impure 
‘state, while for others it is necessary to render it 
quite pure and free from grit. Its purification is accom- 
‘plished bya method worked out by Brodie, which 
consists in first grinding, or otherwise reducing the 
graphite to astate of fine subdivision, washing out 
the heavier impurities, mixing 14 parts with 1 part of 
potassium chlorate and 2 parts of concentrated sul- 
phuric acid, heating on a water-bath for some hours, 
washing thoroughly and afterwards roasting atared 
heat. If silica is present a treatment with hydrofluoric 
acid is added to the process. 

The mining and manufacture of graphite into 
articles for which it has been found useful give em- 
ployment to thousands of people. The mines of 
Ceylon alone, when working to their capacity, em- 
ploy about 24,000 men, women, and children; the 
work, however, is done entirely by hand, and in a very 
crude manner (Watts’ “‘ Dict. of Chem.,’”’ 1890). In 
_the city of Nuremburg, Germany, the home of the 
famous Faber pencil, are twenty-six factories, 
employing about 5,506 people in the making of pencils 
(Encl. Brit.’’). 

Manufacture. 
The rapid increase in the use graphite, and con- 


fequent decrease in Nature’s stocks, make the pro- 


blem of manufacturing it to order a subject of much 
importance. 

When we consider the hundreds of thousands of 
chemical changes men are constantly putting the 
elementary bodies through, and the very prominent 
part taken by carbon in these re-actions, it would 
be rather remarkable if at some point, Nature’s 
imethod for preducing graphite was not discovered. 
That it is not a very difficult act is evident from 
the fact that it has been accomplished, in a small 
way, in several instances. : 

Mr. Muir, in Watt’s ‘“‘ Dictionary of Chemistsy,” 
edition of 1890, mentions six recognised methods. _ 

(1) By heating charcoal with molten iron, and dis- 

golving out the iron with hydrochloric and nitric acids. 
~~ (2) By the slow decomposition of hydrocyanic 
acid, and boiling the product with nitric acid. L 

(3) By evaporating the mother-liquors obtained in 
making soda: these contain cyanogen compounds 
which are decomposed at » certain concentration of 
the liquid with formation of ammonia and graphite. 

(4) By leading carbon monoxide over ferric 
oxide at 3000 to 4000, { 

5) -By the de-composition of carbon disulphide 
at Fh temperature, in contact with metallic iron, 
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(6) By leading carbon tetrachloride over molten 
pig iron. 

Whether or not any of these methods could be 
developed to a state providing a commercial process, 
Iam not prepared to say, but am inclined to think 
not. They have always been considered accidents or 
chemical feats of the laboratory, and in some ins- 
tances their formation was very objectionable. 

The Cowles Bros., of Cleveland, O., are reported to 
have found that graphite sometimes occurred in or 
about the charge of an electric furnace. This for- 
mation is referred to in one of their patents, and a 
feature of the patent is a provision to getrid of the 
material, asit was very objectionable on account of 
its high electric condnetivity. Its formation was 
not reduced to a method, the causes for, or the 
exact conditions under which it was made, not 
having been investigated. It was like some of those 
in the list of Muir, an accident, and a great 
nuisance. 

Still another way of making graphite was described 
by G. Rose, in 1872. He exposed a cut diamond, bedded 
in charcoal, to a temperature equal to molten cast 
iron, whereupon the surface became coated with 
graphite. It is safe to say this process will never 
attain commercial success nor popularity. 

finally, in the ‘‘ Encyclopedia Britanica’’ (1890) we 
are told that ‘“‘by heating to the high temperature 
afforded by a powerful galvanic battery, both the 
diamond and amorphous carbon are conyerted into 
graphite.” This statement I will refer to later on. 

Ina paper which Ihad the honour of presenting 
to the institute at its stated meeting of June 21, 
1893 (‘‘Carborundum: its History, Manufacture, and 
Uses’’), reference was made to the formation of a 
black material consisting of a mixture of carborun- 
dum and free carbon during the operation of the 
carborundum furnaces. This was again referred to, 
and at much greater length, by Mr. Francis A. Fitze 
gerald, chemist to the Carborundum Company, in a 
lecture delivered before the Institute on December 
llth, 1896 (‘‘The manufacture and Development of 
Carborundum at Niagara Falls’), after it had been the 
subject of much thought and study, and whenI had 
about concluded the formation of a theory covering 
the transformation of amorphous into graphitic carbon. 

Very early inmy experiments on the manufacture 
of carbonundum, I noticed that graphite occacionally 
formed in the portion of the furnace charge lying 
next to the cylinder of granular amorphous carbon 
which passed through the centre of the furnace and 
which became heated to an extremely high tempera- 
ture, by the passage of a heavy electric current, and 
around which the charge was placed to receive the 
heat necessary for the formation of carborundum. 
Also that when ordinary bituminous coal coke was 
used to form the core, quite a Jarge amount of it 
was converted into graphite, whereas, when petroleum 
coak was used, very little of it was made graphite. 

By a careful study of these formations, it was found 
that the graphite formed outside of an surrounding 
the core was produced by the decomposition of the 
carborundum, which is chemically, a carbide of 
silicon, and by induction from a number of known 
facts, that that form within the core was also prodficed 
from a similar decomposition of carbides, which were 
created by the chemical union of the carbon of the 
core with its contained impurities. The facts from 
which I have drawn this conclusion are :— 

1. Comparatively pure petroleum coke produces 
practically no graphite. 

2. Impure bituminous coal coke produces large 
quantities. 

3. The larger the known percentage of impurities 
in the bitumious coal coke, the greater the amount 
produced. 

4, That only apart ofthe carbon of the coreis 
converted into graphite. This not being increased, 
even by repeated use of the same grains, in successive 
carborundum furnaces, 

The graphite found by the destruction of carborun- 
dum is remarkable in that it retains the form of the 
crystal of carborundum, from which it is, derived. Tt 
has, however, less than one-third the weight of car- 
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borundum, and possess the characteristic metallic-grey 
colour of natural graphite; but in size and form it so 
closely resembles the original crystal as to be, in fact 
its skeleton pseudomorph in graphite. The graphite 
formed in the core is usually not so well defined, or 
distinct, as inthat from carborundum, most of being 
disseminated through the body of the individual 
grainsin which it is found, the amount contained 
in any one gain varying with the precentage of 
impurity originally present. In some instances the 
entire mass of the grain is converted into beautiful, 
graphyite this occuring, I think, in cases where the 
grain is lagely composed of slate, and it sometimes 
happens that one-half of the grain is completely 
converted, while the remainder is changed but little. 

These two seemingly distinct method of producing 
graphite from carborundum and from coke, are in fact 
indentically the same; the first step in each is the 
formation of a carbide, the second its destruction. In 
making carborundum, silica and coke are mixed in the 
correct proportions to produce a true carbide, when 
heated in the electric furnace, without an excess of 
either constituent. In making this mixture, account 
is taken of the impurities contained in the 
coke, and the silica reduced proportionately. In the 
case of the core there is a natural mixture that pro- 
duces a carbide from a portion of the carbon. The 
carbides formed under both of these conditions decom- 
pose when heated toa cortain temperature above that 
at which they were formed. 

This method of manufacturing graphite I would 
detine as consisting in heating carbon in association 
wish one or more oxides, toa temperature sufficiently 
high to cause a chemical re-action between the cops- 
tituents, and then continuing the heating until the 
combined carbon separates in the free states. It is 
not, however, limited to the use of oxides,as pure 
metals; their sulphides and other salts may be used, 
but for various reasons the oxides are to be preferred. 

Theory of Formation 

All of the methods of manufacture, thus far known; 
contain the same underlying fundamental principle. 
Each of the six methods described be Muir, as well 
as my own method, contain as a part of the process 
the expulsion or liberation of the carbon from a 
chemical association with one or more elements, and 
this occurs under conditions unfavourable to, or 
absolutely prohibitive of its re-association with the 
same or otherelements. It is cast out free to take 
until itself sach physical or other properties as, we 
mustassume, properly belong to it in the free state, 
when formed under normal conditions. It lias been 
shown by Moissan, that, when subjected to great 
pressure, at the moment of separation from cast-iron 
carbon has those distinctive characteristics that cause 
it tobe called diamond; while Scheele showen in 
1778, that the same carbon, separating from the iron 
without pressure, takes the graphitic form. Amor- 
phous carbon, the third allotropic form, never occurs 
pure, and is invariably produced from _carbor- 


-held in chemical association with other elements, 


under conditions favourable to free chemical action 
between it and other elements. 

The production of graphite by Rose’s method— 
heating a diamond bedded in charcoal to the melting 
point of cast iron—is a beautiful illustration of the 
return of a body under strain to the form it takes 
under normal conditions. It will be noted that the 
diamond was heated to the teperature at which itis 
known to form, as shown by Moissan’s experiments ; 
also that it was fairly well protected from chemical 
action. 

The statement in the “ Encyclopawdia Britanica” that 
both diamond and amorphous carbon are converted 


-into graphite, when heated by a powerful electric 
current, is very commonly held—indeed I might say 
* universally,—although Berthelot concluded from his 
investigations, that heat alone is without influence 
‘ oncarbon; thatis to say, graphite is not changed to 
amorphous carbon, nor the amorphous to graphite, 
» when heated to witness in an atmosphere of hydrogen 
-or chlorine. That diamond will change to graphite, 


when protected from chemical influenves, under the 
Bie hy, po 
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influences of high temperature is undoubtedly true, 
and, indeed, is what might be expected from other 
known facts; but that pure amorphous carbon will 
change to graphite as the simple result of heating, 
is not proven, and certainly it does not occur at, below, 
the temperature necessary for the transformation of 
the carbon in a carbide to graphite. 

aeons the facts in handI have deduced the following 
theory :— 

1 Graphite is the form carbon assumes, when freed 
from chemical associations, under conditions of low 
pressure and protection from chemical influence. 

2, Diamond is the form carbon assumes, when freed 
from chemical associations, under conditions of high 
pressure and protection from chemical influence. And, 
by inference, 

3. Amorphous carbonis the form carbon assumes, 
when freed from chemical associations, under condi= 
tions of low or high pressure and exposure to chemic 
cal influence, 

This theory does not, however, account for all of 
the observed facts, and must be supplemented by the 
hypothesis that catalysis occurs, under certain condi- 
tions, during the transformation of amorphous 
into graphatic carbon. The amount of graphite pro- 
duced in the core of a carborundum furnace, and also 
in graphite articles I have made, is much too great 
to be accounted for by the theory that it is formed 
by the dissolution of the fixed carbides, formed by the 
contained impurities and carbon sufficient to satisfy 
the chemical formula, The most probable and satis- 
factory explanation is thata catalytic action occurs— 
a progressive formation and dissolution of carbides, 
The temperature being much above the point of 
volatilisation of silica, and all other possible impuri- 
ties,a rapid dissipation of the active agents takes 
place, and is completed, in this case, before the 
conversion of all of the amorphous carbon can occurs 

Commercial Manufacture. 

As the result of my investigations and deductions, 
I think the only commercial way to make graphite is 
by breaking up a carbide by the action of heat. The 
carbon should be freed from chemical combination by 
what might be termed the evaporation of its associated 
elementary substances. 1 have secured patents 
covering this method, and these have been made the 
basis for the organisation of an incorporated company 
bearing the name “ Acheson Graphite Company.’ 
The company has now under way the erection of 
works at Niagara Falls where necessary electrict 
current will be obtained from the Niagara Falls 
Power Company. 

Several distinct forms of the product will be pro- 
duced. One consists of forms or articles, made out 
of amorphous carbon, with the desired amount of 
impurity added thereto, which will afterwards be 
heated in an electric furnace, and converted, more or 
less, into graphite. Ihave been carrying on this line 
of manufacture for a year or more, using the furnaces 
of the Carborundum Company to produce the gra- 
phitisation, the articles having first been made by the 
arc-light carbon manufacturers. Over 200,000 carbon 
electrodes, measuring 15 inches in length, with about 
1 inch cross-sectional area, were made for use in the 
Castner alkali process, nearly one-half of them having 
been shipped to Europe, to be used for this work in 
Englandand Germany. The life or efficiency of these 
graphitised electrodes is many times that of the same 
electrodes ungraphitised. I have also graphitised 
some tons of carbon plates, to be used in making 
dynamo and motor brushes, and a large variety of odd 
forms and sizes for divers purposes. ; 

Another product—the one which will probably be of 
greatest importance—is an intimate mixture of pure 
amorphous carbon and graphite in fine powder. This 
will be put on the market for paint and foundry facing, 
and, as ithas been formed at an extremely high tem- 
perature, it is quite pure, and posseses all of the quali- 
ties desirable for the purposes for which it is intended. 

It is not the present intention of the company to 
enter into the manufacture of their product into 
finished form for the general market, but rather to 
encourage those who are now engagedin making up 
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the natural graphite into articles of commerce to 
become buyers of theix material, substituting it for 
that now used. 

The company’s plans, now being carried out, provide 
for the erection of a brick-and iron building, 100 x50 
feet, on a plot of ground in Block No.8 of the Niagara 
Falls Power Company’s lands (adjoining the works 
of the Carborundum Company). Therein they will 
erect machinery for reducing coke to grains of the 
desired size, an electric furnace through which the 
prepared grains will pass in a continuous stream, a 
pulveriser for reducing the grains as received from 
the furnace, and a scalping sieve through which the 
product from the pulveriser will pass, that particles 
exceeding the 1/200th of an inch diameter may be 
removed. The final flour or powder will contain an 
moant of pure graphite proportionate tothe percen- 
tage of impurities in the original coke. It is quite 
possible that, instead of using high-grade market- 
able coke, the fine refuse from the coke ovens—which 
is at present a waste muterial—will be utilised in the 
manufacture of this proiuct. 

In this connection I would call attention to the need 
of a specific name for the new product. Artificial, as 
aprlied toa product, chemically and physically inden- 
tical with that made by Nature, is not pleasing: 
it conveys the impression that, failing to produce the 
real thing, acheap imitation, a sham, is being palmed 
off as the genuine article. Not even the Century 
Dictionary’s definition of artificial, as ‘‘ made or con- 
trived by art, or by human skill and labour; opposed 
to Nature,” is sufficient to banish this feeling; for, 
after all,in the particular casein hand, being ignor- 
ant of the exact methods pursued by Nature, we may 
-be simply forcing her to reveal her methods, to the final 
results of which we neither add nor subtract one jot 
or title. The same objections may be made to the 
expression Artificial Manufacture of Graphise, for we 
may not be sure that the process forced upon her is not 
identical with that of her own selection. Manufacture 
Graphite would be quite apropriate, were it not for the 
fact thatit is popularly applied to articles made of 
graphite. 

It may not detract from the general interest in this 
subject to call attention, in closing, to the fact that 
graphite first shown to be an elementary body, an 
allotropic form of carbon, in the first year of the 
nineteeth century, isin this, the last year, made to 
order in great quantities, and that it will, before 
the close of the century, become an article of ordi- 
nary commerce in its new form. Perhaps it will 
take its place as the primitive form of carbon—the 
.one it assumes under normal conditions. 
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THE EUCALYPTUS. 
THE SOIL AND THE GRAFT. 


The information which has been recently published 
in these columns on the subject of the Eucalyptus, 
shows that the tree may be cultivated in this country 
even as far north as the country of Inverness. It 
is indisputable, however, that the risk is always great, 
except perhaps in certain favourable situations, not 

-only on account of the climate, but also for other 
reasons, to which reference will presently be made. 
/The Hucalyptus at Meadfoot Rock, Torquay, which 
is reported to be twenty years old, must ,for instance 
be growing under exceptionally favourable conditions, 
since it resisted the winter of 1894-95, when the 
genus was practically exterminated from the Island 
of Jersey. Many of the trees, moreover, had attained to 
a very large size, and seemed to be thoroughly accli- 
matised in the Island, where the average temperature 
is considerably higher, and the extremes of heat and 
cold considerably less, than in England. The question 
of temperature is, indeed, not the only one to be con- 
gidered in the successful cultivation of the Hucalyptus 
and it is probably on this account that the limit of 
cold endurance of the tree is found in Western Europe 
to vary within comparatively wide limits as will be 
mentioned at the end of this article. 

Some species are undoubtedly better adapted than 
ethers to certain soils and situations, and it should not 
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be forgotten that in tbe Australian continent, which 
is the home of the Eucalyptus, different species thrive 
best under very different conditions. For instance, 
tte spotted-gum of New South Wales, E, maculata, 
is generally found on stony ridges; the White-gum E. 
viminalis, attains to a great size in rich soil in 
mountain forests, but it thrives only moderately in 
poor soil ; and the bloodwood, EK. corymbosa, flourishes 
better in the mountains than on the coast. Some 
varities, again, are best adapted to the northern and 
wamer parts of Australia, and whilst some prefer 
swampy ground, others thrive best in sandy or cal- 
careous soils. 

So important, indeed, is the question of soil, that 
in the commercial cultivation of the Eucalyptus it is 
well recognised, as Professor Warren states in his 
work entitled Australian Timbers, that the strength 
and durability of the timber opened to a great extent 
upon the locality in which the trees are grown. Timber 
for example, of the same name, and presenting the 
same general characteristics, differs widely in quality 
when it is grown under different conditions of temper- 
ature, geological formation of soil, and amount and 
distribution of rainfall; or when it is grown on 
mountain ridges, or in swampy, low-lying ground, The 
Blue-gum, for instance, from a particular district of 
Victoria (Corner-Inlet), gives excellent results compared 
with the timber of the same species grown in other 
localities under less favourable conditions. Again the 
timber grown in swampy, low-lying districts is found 
to possess less tenacity cf fibre than the product of the 
same tree grown at higher elevations, and in more 
favourable geogical formations; and the granite soils 
of Australia, it may be added, do not appear to produce 
any kind of good timber. 

The Eucalyptus, moreover, is subject to a defect 
called gum-vein, which is caused by the extravasation 
of gum-resin in particular parts among the woody 
tissue, and where an apparent injury has been 
sustained ; or in the concentric circles between success- 
ive layers of wood. If therefore, the Eucalyptus is so 
affected by local conditions in its native habitat, 
how much should they not be considered when the tree 
is grown in regions where frost is an additional, and 
its greatest, danger. It may be mentioned in this 
connection, as Senor Sempere has stated in his Mono- 
graph on the Kucalyptus, that the cultivation of the 
tree has been very successful in Spain, because it finds 
there three climatic conditions which it requires, viz., 
“‘the proper temperature, the necessary humidity, and 
the suitable quality of the ambient air.” 

The opinion of M. Felix Sahut is also of great value 
in this connection, inasmuch as he is one of the best 
authorities as regards the acclimatisation of the tree 
in Europe. He states that while the minimum winter 
temperate must first be considered, the relative at- 
mospheric humidity and other local circumstances 
must not be overlooked as is indeed proved by the fol- 
lowing circumstance. Fiftythree species of Hucalyptus 
were growing near Monttellier in the winter of 1864, 
when the temperature fell to 10.40 F., which com- 
pletely destroyed twenty-eight species nine others 
being more or less injured, whilst sixteen completely 
resisted the cold. Moreover, other experiments made 
under different local conditions, showed that some of 
these species, in certain cases, withstood lower 
temperatures while under other conditions they 
suffered more when the cold was not so severe. Ithas 
also been found that several of the species which most 
successfully resist the winters in the south of France 
are unable to exist in the soil of Provence. M. Sahut 
gives avery remarkable account of an Eucalyptus 
which, planted at Lattes in 1864, resisted 320 F. of 
frost during the memorable winter of 1870-71 nor did 
the tree suffer in any way, andeven its leaves re- 
mained intact. It had been raised from a seedling 
among seed of EH. Risdoni, and its identity was never 
traced. It grew toa height of nearly 40 feet during 
its comparatively short life, for at the age of twenty 
years it gradually began to show signs of weakness 
and ultimately it died. This tree which had been 
provisionally named EH. lattensis by M. Nanudin, in- 
dicated a species possessing cold-resisting qualities 
but as it never blossomed, M, Sahut’s foresight I¢ 
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him to draft it on an allied species with a view to 
its cultivation as an ornamental tree in more northern 
parts of France. Two methods were employed: one 
the cleft graft with moderate results only; and the 
graft by approach, or in arching, with much greater 
success. The stock being more susceptible to cold 
than thescion, the opperation was purposely made as 
near as possible tothe root. The uion of the plants 
was practically perfect, and five or six dozen plants 
developed vigorously and with great promise. Some 
of them grew to a height of 6 feet during the first year, 
but during the next season they all began to fail, and 
at the end of the third year not one was alive. 

The operation of budding was not tried by M. Sahut 
in these experiments, because he did not think it would 
succeed, and it is interesting to note that this method 
has been adopted with good results elsewhere. The 
Revue Horticole published in 1893 an account of work of 
this character conducted in Palestine by M. Justin 
Dugourd, who budded EH. Globulus on E. resinifera. 
The former variety is one with spreading roots, and is 
less resistant to the influence of the wind, &c., than 
the latter, which was used as the stock, because it 
grows into a strong tree. It appears to be necessary 
for the complete success of this operation to support 
the scion in some suitable manner, so that the sap 
may the more readily reachit. As the stock increases 
in growth. It is also desirable to remove any shoots 
which it may produce, unless the operation is unsuc- 
cessful, when the subject may then be allowed to grow. 
It should be mentioned that M. Sahut is of opinion 
that the E. Resinifera in question is the popular but 
incorrect name given by many French gardeners to a 
variety of H. rostrata, whichis very generally found 
in the south of France, where it thrives best in the 
calecureous soils, andis more resistant to drought than 
many other kinds. 


Considered in the light of past resultsin connection 
with other plants, M. Sahut is of opinion that the graft 
may be the means of greatly extending the cultivation 
of the Eucalyptus in Kurope. He himself has proved 
that certain rare species of Pinus will not growina 

articular limestone district, except when grafted on 
Be halepensis, or P, nigra, or P. pinea. To quote 
M. Sahut verbally from his paper on the subject, in 
the Annales de la Societe ad’ Horticulture de VU 
Herault, the problem is as follows: ‘“ Given 
one or several species of Eucalyptus which de- 
velop vigorously in a certain soil, it is required to 
employ them as stocks whereon to graft species which 
will not themselves thrive threin.’”” And he illustrates 
his proposition by the following evidence: Of the 1:0 
species of Hucalyptus experimentally grown at Lattes 
the larger proportion were killed by the cold, otheis 
succumbed to the heat, while yet others, after 
languishing for several years ultimately perished not 
on account of the cold but because the nature of the 
soil was unsuitable and different from the mountain 
regions of Australia whence the trees originally came. 

As regards the | mit of cold enduarance of the 
Eucalyptus it may be added that, with a view to tie 
cultivation of the tree in America, the United States 
Government made an inquiry on the Subject through 
its consular service in the year 1894, and the reports 
received from various parts of the world are of 
very great interest. he officer at Marseilles reported 
some species which haye 
been thoroughly acclimatised in southern Europe are 
capable of resisting a temperature as lowas 862 F., 
but successful cultivation of desirable sorts cannot 
be hoped for in localities where the winter maximum 
of cold exceeds 21°20 to, 17'6o0 F. 

The report from Rome statect he Ewalyp!usis killed 
by the cold in Italy when the thermometer marks 12° 
F. below Freezing. The consolat Madrid, writing in 
March, 1894, stated that KE. Globulus and other allied 
species had resisted the climate of Barcelona and 
Madrid, where the temperature is frequently aslowas 
60 or 7o C. (20. 70 F.), without any diminution in 
vigour or vitality. 

The consul at Zanzibar reported thatan attempt 
had been made to cultivate the tree in his district but 
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without success, owing to want of care or 
unsuitablity of the soil. 

Further evidence could be given to show that the 
experimental cultivation of Gum-trees must be regu- 
lated by a consideration of various factors other than 
the temperature of the district. It may be added 
for instance, that in the Punjab, planting in groves 
gives a bettér chance of success than when the tree 
is planted singly along the roadsides, and that its 
general failure in that district is mainly attributable 
to three causes, viz, failure of the rains; injury to 
the young stems by sunburn; bat principally to the 
white ants, which destroy the roots. 

ft may be interesting in conclusion, to give the 
f llowing information from a comparatively recent 
Spanish work on horticulture.* EK. Globulus is the 
favourite variety in Spain, where it thrives in humid 
soil, but not in humid air; EH. resinifera is found to 
resist the wind remarkably well, and to accommodate 
itself to every soil; E. urnigera 1s suited to the 
mountainous districts aud to low temperatures; E. 
Gunni and H. coriaceia are indifferent to cold; E. 
marginata is rather sensitive; EH. amygdalina grows 
best in sandy soil, E. fissilis prospers in poor soil, 
E. odorata thrives in dry soil. 

In Bois’ Dictionnaire ad’ Horticulture, the following 
species are mentioned as extensively grown in Pro- 
vence, and to be as rustic as H. Globulus:—E. 
calophylla, E. cornuta, EH. Gomphocephala, E. robusta; 
and EK. Gunni, E. polyanthema, and E. viminalis, 
which are also specially named as among the most 
hardy of the species. 

‘A large number of species have been experiment- 
ally planted in the Landes of the southwest of 
France with unsuccessful results; and in the region 
of Paris the tree is taken to the temperate-house 
as early as the month of November. Hence, M. 
Bouquet de la Grye defines the northern limit of the 
Eucalyptus in Europe to be the same as that of the 
Orange—a statement with which many growers do 
not agree, and which is not unlikely to be disproved 
by cultivation of the tree under the selective con- 
ditions to which allusion has here been made. Scion. 


to the 
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EARLY ATTEMPTS TO CULTIVATE TEA 
IN ENGLAND. 


I send you the following extracts from a book on 
the History of Tea, in Old Englist, by John Coakby 
Lettsom, M.D., Lonion, printed by J. Nichols for 
Charles Dilly. First edition 1772; New edition, 1779. 

It is a very interesting book with nice illustra- 
tions. It seems some attempts were made to culti- 
vate the tea plant in gardens in England and in 
some colonies. The work also contains very valuable 
and curious information about the natural his- 
tory of tea, and the rise and progress of tea con- 
sumption not only in HKngland, but throughout the 
continent of HKurope, in the seventeenth and eigh- 
teenth centuries. Here are a few of the extracts:— 

‘“ Within these three or four years we have been 
successful enough to introduce into this kingdom a 
few genuine tea plants. There was formerly, I am 
told _a very large one in Hngland, the property of 
an Hast Indian Captain, who kept it some years, 
avd refused to part with either cuttings or layers, 
This died and there was not another left in the 
kingdom. A large plant was not long since in the 
possession of the great Iinnzeus, but, I am informed, 
it is now dead. I know several gentlemen who have 
spared neither pains nor expense to procure this 
evergreen from China; but their best endeavours have, 
in general, proved unsuccessful, for, though many 
strong and good plants were shipped at Canton, and 
all possible care taken of them during the voyage, 
yet they soon grew sickly, and but one, till of late, 
survived the passage to England.” 

“The largest tea plant in this kingdom is, I believe, 
at Kew; it was presented to that royal luminary by 
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John Ellis, Eisq., who raised it from theseed. But 
the plant at Lion House, belonging to the Duke of 
Northumberland, is the first that ever flowered in 
Europe, and an elegant drawing has been taken from 
it in that state, with its botanical description, The 
engraver has done justice to his original drawing, 
which is now in the possession of that great pro- 
moter of natural history, Dr. Fothergill, to whom | 
have been indebted for many dried specimens and 
flowers of the tea tree from China, * * *” 


“Among several hundred specimens of dried tea 
flowers that I have examined, scarcely one in twenty 
was perfect. Some had three petals only, some nine, 
and others the several intermediate numbers. The 
greatest number consisted of six large petals, and 
externally three lesser ones of the same form. but 
the flowers which blossomed on the tea plant be- 
longing to the Duke of Northumberland, from which 
this description is taken, consisted in general of six 
petals. One of the flowers indeed appeared to have 
eight petals; however, the numbers in the flowers 
in most plants vary considerably, which may ac- 
count for the mistake of Dr. Hill and Professor 
Linneus (who described this plant on Dr. Hill’s 
auihority), who make the green and bohea tea two 
distinct species, giving nine petals to the former and 
six to the latter. aba 


“The best tea grows in a mild temperate climate ; 
the country about Nankin producing better tea than 
either Pekin or Canton, between which places it is 
situated. It has been asserted that no tea plants 
have yet died in England through excess of cold, 
but the contrary, I know, has happened. The plant 
in the Princess Dowager’s garden at Kew flourished 
under glass windows with the natural heat of the 
sun, as now do those at Mile-end, in the possession 
of the intelligent botanist, J.Gordon. The tea plant 
belonging to Dr. Fothergill thrives in his garden at 
Upton, exposed to the open air, and the plant in- 
troduced into the Botanic garden at Chelsea had one 
leaf which measured five inches and-a quarter in 
Nene th rence 


“the bohea tea trees, now introduced into many 
botanic gardens near London; exhibit very obvious 
varieties. Ihe leaves are of a deeper green colour, 
and so deeply serrated, the stalk is usually of a 
darker colour, and the whole shrub appears less 
luxuriant than that represented in the annexed plate 
of the bohea tea; but the botanical characters are 
the same. * AY 


“Bather Labot next thought he had discovered 
the real tea plant in Martinico, agreeing, he says, 
in all respects with the China sort. He pretends 
also to have procured tea seeds from the Hast 
Indies and to have raised the plant in America; but, 
from his own account, this supposed tea appears to 


be only a species of Lysimachia, or what is called | 


West India tea. Many “other pretended discoveries 
of the Oriental Tea tree have been related, all of 
which have proved erroneous when properly enquired 
into. The genus of plant, called by MKaempfer 
Tfubakki, has the nearest resemblance to it. The 
leaves of several European herbs have been used at 
different times as substitutes for tea, either from 
some similarity in the shape of the leaves or in the 
taste and flavour ; among these, two or three species 
of Veronica are particularly recommended, besides 
the leaves of sage, myrtle, betony, sloe, agrimony, 
wild rose, and many others. Whether any of these 
are really more salutary or not, is undetermined ; 
and we now find that from the place to the cottage 
every other substitute has yielded to the genuive 
Asiatio tea. * * *” d 
“Many attempts to introduced the tea tree into 
fiurope have proved unsuccessful, owing to the bad 
state of the seeds when first procured, or to a want 
of judgement in preserving them long enough in a 
state capable of vegetation. If this complaint arise 
from the first cause, future precautions about such 
seeds will be in vain. It is therefore necessary to 
procure fresh, sound, ripe seeds, white, plump, and 
moist internally. Two methods of preserving the 
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seeds have put us in possession of a few young plants 
of the true tea tree of China: one is by enclosing 
the seeds in bees’ wax, after they have been well 
dried in the sun; and the other, by putting them, 
included in their pods or capsules, into very close 
cannisters of tin and tutenague.” 


“See directions for bringing over seeds and plants 
from the Hast Indies, by J. Ellis, F.K.S., ete., in 
which partizular directions are given, both to choose 
the proper seeds and to preserve them in the best 
manner for vegetation. See also the Naturalists’ 
and Travellers’ Companion, containing instructions 
for discovering and preserving objects of Natural 
History, Section III. We may observe here that the 
best method of bringing over the parts of flowers 
entire is to put them in bottles of spirits of wine, 
good rum, first runnings, or brandy.” 


“Most of the plants now in England were pro- 
cured by these means; and though many of the seed- 
lings will die, yet by this kind of management we 
may probably succeed in bringing over the curious 
vegetable productions of China, of which they have 
an amazing treasure, both in respect to use, show, 
and variety. If young plants could be procured in 
China, they might be sent over in a growing state 
in some of these boxes. * * * *7 


“The young tea plants in the gardens about 
London thrive very well in the green-houses in win- 
ter, and some bear the open air in summer. The 
leaves of many of them are from one to three inches 
long, not without a fine deep verdure; and the 
young shoots are succulent. lt is therefore probable 
that in a few years many Jayers may be procured 
from them, and the number of plants considerably 
increased thereby. * * *” 


“It may not be improper to observe here that 
many exotic vegetables, like human constitutions, 
require a certain period before they become natur- 
alized to a change of climate. Many plants, which 
on their first introduction, would not bear our win- 
ters without shelter, now endure our harder frosts. 
‘The beautiful Magnolia, among several others, isa 
proof of this observation, and we have already taken 
notice (Section V) that the degree of cold at Pekin 
sometimes exceeds ours. We have hence reason to 
expect that the tea tree may in a few years be 
capable of bearing our climate, or at least that of 
out colonies; at length thrive as if indigenous to 
the soil; and, were labour cheaper, become an article 
of export, like the common potato, for which we 
are indebted to America or Spain. It is, however, 
better suited, for the climates of the Southern parts 
of Europe and America; but hitherto it has not 
been cultivated in an extensive manner in either of 
these quarters of the world, nor is it likely ever to 
be, whilst it can be procured from Asia at the pre- 
sent reduced price. It was introduced into Georgia 
about the year 1770. Hence the ingenious author of 
Onabi (Mrs. Morton) in her recent peom of Beaye- 
hill, in describing the products of this province, 
introduces the exotic of China:— 


Yet round these shores prolific plenty twines, 
Stores the thick fiel¢, and swells the clustering vines, 
A thousand groves their glossy leaves unfold, 
Where the rich orange rolls its ruddy gold, 
China’s green shrub, divine Magnolia’s bloom, 
With mingling odours fling their high perfume. 


“It is indeed probable that the North American 
summers, in the same latitude with Pekin, would 
suit this tree better than ours, for, in China and 
some parts of North America, the heat in summer 
is such that vegetables make quicker and more 
early shoots, whereby they bave time to acquire 
sufficient strength and firmness before the winter 
commances; but, in England, the tender shoots are 
pushed forth late, and winter soon after succeedings 
they often perish in a degree of cold much less severe 
than at Pekin, or in colder latitudes of North 
America,”—Indian Planter. 

M. H. M, 
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AMERICAN FIBRE PLANTS. 


Mr, G. E. Walsh, writing in the Scientific American, 
says:—Commercially there are 30 or 40 species of 
fibre plants found throughout the world, but botani- 
cally there are over 1,000 species the fibre of which 
can be made more or less useful in the arts and 
industries. 


In view of the territorial changes produced by the 
war, the fibre industry is of peculiar interest to the 
farming and manufacturing world. The Islands 
affected by the war are all noted for the fibre plants 
raised on them; and taken together—that is, Porto 
Rico, Cuba, and the Philippines—they produce a 
large bulk of the best plants, except cotton, used in 
a commercial and manufacturing way for their fibre. 
Manilla hemp has long been familiar wherever cul- 
tivation exists; sisal hemp comes from Cuba, in times 
of peace, as largely as from Yucatan or the Baha- 
mas; Cuba bast is essential to the millinery trade 
of the world; and Sunn hemp and cebu hemp are 
but trade varieties that come from the same islands. 

The Philippines. in particular, are rich in fibre 
plants, with possibilities for development and expan- 
sion scarcely conceivable. Throughout the archipelago, 
it is estimated, all the fibre used in the manufactur- 
ing world could be produced at a cost that would 
annihilate similar industries anywhere else in the 
East. This is not entirely true, however, for neither 
cotton nor flax could ever find a foothold in the 
Philippines to compete with the United States. Our 
cotton is already seeking Eastern markets in ever 
increasing proportions and great prospects are anti- 
cipated for this trade. But in turn we must secure 
our hemp and jute, and other fibre-mateiral, from 
the lands where they best grow. 

There are over thirty species of fibre plants that 
can be raised in this country, but most of them are 
unimportant in the commercial world, and most of 
the others thrive only very indifferently in the United 
States. Should we, however, extend our colonial 
possessions, so that in time they included Cuba and 
the Phillippine Islands, as well as Purto Rico, we 
would be the greatest fibre producing country on 
the globe. 

At present the leading vegetable fibre that is im- 
ported into the United States, according to sati- 
stics of 1897, is sisal grass. Most of this sisal grass 
comes to us from Cuba, Yucatan, and the Bahamas. 
Attempts have been made to introduce its culture 
in Florida, and with some success ; but its superior 
growth in its native islands, and their close proxi- 
mity to the United States, will for ever preclude it 
from becoming an important industry here. 

Next to sisal grass comes Manilla hemp in com- 
mercial importance. The imports of this amount to 
nearly $4,000,000 annually. This hemp has also been 
experimented with in this country, and in other 
lands, but the world’s trade will always look for its 
main supply to the islands of the Hast, where it 
flourishes as naturally as cotton does in our Southern 
States. It can ke produced and shipped to this 
country cheaper than our farmers can raise it at 
lone .Cebu hemp comes from the Phi ippire 
Islands also, and is merely a trade variety that has 
its useful purpose in the manufactures. 

Jute and “jute butts’? stand third on the list of 
imported fibre plants. Jute comes from a variety 
-of countries. Originally India controlled the trade in 
jute, but the West Indies and Cuba have entered 
the market in competition with her, and they are 
lusty rivals that cannot be ignored. The possibilities 
of Cuba in this line are only partly appreciated, 
for rebellions and wars have so long agitated the 
island, that little experiment has been made in 
anything outside of sugar and tobacco-growing. 

Since 1890 the Department of Agriculture has been 
engaged in making experiments with fibre plantsin 
various parts of the country, and farmers have been 
encouraged to grow certain fibre plants for manufac- 

_turing purpose. Nearly all the commercial fibre 
plants have been tested by the Department experts, 
pnd some of them have been recommended for general 


_E. Globulus was among them. 
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culture. This movement, started seven or eic 
ago, has not exactly proved all that the ieee 
of it anticipated, Ramie has been raised to some ex- 
tent in Florida; sisal. hemp from Yucatan has been 
established in a limited way in parts of the same 
State, and a little impetus has been given to the re- 
Juvenation of flax culture—one of the oldest agricul- 
tural products in this country. Great efforts have 
also been made to utilise some of the plants that 
grow naturally here for fibre manufacturing. Thus 
the palmetto fibre and vegetable hair of the Spanish 
moss growing on the trees of the Southern States 
have found some use that makes the product of fair 
value, Several of the leading varieties of palms in 
Florida have been cultivated for the fibre in their 
stalks and leaves, and the palmettoes have been 
utilised for making brushes and brooms. Jute culture 
has been extended, so that we produce annually a 
fair crop. Yet this weed is natural to this country, 
an seo eemauice are the finest and best grown in 
_It is possible to double the annual pro i 
fibre plants in the United States, SLC 
the. manufactures; but the history of many of our 
agricultural products hardly warrents one’ in re- 
dicting that we can raise successfully most of rie 
fibre plants needed in this land. The flax industr 
was at one time an important industry in Nel 
England; but it has steadily declined for half a 
century now, because farmers could put their land 
to more profitable use in raising other crops ‘No 
amount of push and energy has ever been able to 
renew this industry, although spasmodic + fforts have 
frequently been attempted. There was plenty of land 
in the world where flax throve better than in the 
United States, and it could be cultivated cheaper 
spore) than in this country, on 
ikewise the hemp industry in the Sout} 
declining ever since 1870. It flourished Beate 
in the early sixties, and just prior to the rebellion 
i¢ was an important industry, promising in time to 
rank seéond only to cotton. But sisal and Manila 
hemp appeared in the market, and the Southern hem 
could not compete with them. Our hemp lost its 
position in the manufacturing world, and sisal and 
manila were soon used in its place. No amount of 
study and experiment could rejuvenate the decadent 
industry. 

While there are undoubtedly many native fibre 
plants growing in this country that will be found use- 
ful in many industries, it will be impossible to make 
them compete with the low-priced fibres that come 
from many of the tropical and semi-tropical islands 
Nor shall we ever b3 able to introduce these forei n 
plants into this country, so that their culture will see 
successful enough to supply us with the raw mate. 
rial for all of our manufactures. The world will 
still look to the Philippines, the West Indies, Cnba 
Central America, and China and India for the fibre 
plants that supply material for cheap clothing, bag- 
ging, rope, and similar products. ce 

In the islands that have been aeyuired from Spain 
however, we have the soil and climate to produce all 
the fibie plants that are lacking in this countr 
Their resources in this respect are so great that tes 
could soon supply the world with all the raw mrAteETY 
used for cheap textile goods, cordage, nets, and kindred 
necessities. In Porto Rico alone we could raise suc- 
cessfully a dozen of the leading fibre plants, while in 
Cuba and the Philippines there are many. peculiar 
only to those islands.—Journal of the Society of Arts. 


—————@-a—_____ 
THE EUCALYPTUS GLOBULUS. 


As a good deal has recently been writt i 
tree, perhaps I may be parantiea to Been meal ti 
experience regarding the same. When at Lucknow 
I used to receive seeds of various kinds of Eucalyptu ; 
from the late Baron von Mueller. Of eat 
I raised several plants 
row of them. They 
few years gained the 


of the latter, and planted a 
made rapid progress, and in 4 
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height of between 20 and 30 feet, with a thick stem 
in proportion. 

I began to be proud of having introduced this 
wonderful tree, which then had the reputation of 
draining marshes. Well, one monsoon came with 
torential rains, and every one of my beautiful E. 
Globulus died from too much water at the roots, 
and an atmosphere saturated with moisture, I began 
then to be sceptical about the supposed properties 
of this fast-growing tree of draining marshy land. 

The only variety which ! succeeded in growing 
was the KE. citriodora, which, when it sheds its 
bark, leaves the stem a3 white as snow. I[t flowered 
and seeded; but 1 do not know what the result 
was after I left. 

On another occasion I landed at Naples from 
Bombay in January. It was snowing, and the pools 
round the fountains were hard frozen—a very un- 
usual occurrence in that latitude. On my way from 
Naples to Rome I saw a number of large Kucalyptus- 
trees—presumably E. Globulus —killed by frost. 

The only place in India where I saw the Euca- 
lyptus Globulus thrive was on the Nilgherry Hills 
at Ootacamund. The frost there is very slight, and 
occurs only on the highest ridges: and the drainage 
on the hill slopes is very good. It was a beautiful 
sight to see a hill-side covered with the young blue 
trees. ‘The only use they make of the tree there is 
for firewood. As to the Hucalyptus-oil, a lady in 
London told me that when she caught a cold, she 
rubbed a little of this oil round her mouth and nose, 
and the cold was scared away. I thought I would 
try this wonderful oil the first time I caught a cold. 
I had not Jong to wait; and one wight 1 rubbed 
some as directed, and got into bed. In a very 
short time my fact felt as if it were on fire. I had 
to jump out of bed and put my face in a basin of 
cold water, whe» I got some peace! 

A friend of scientific culture assures me that in 
the City there is an insurance company who em- 
ploy a large number of clerks. During an epi- 
demic of influenza, the porter was instructed to go 
round and drop HKucalyptus-oil on the blotting-pad 
of each clerk, and my friend asserts that not one 
of those clerks got influenza. They were all the 
time inhaling an atmosphere containing the essential 
oil of Eucalyptus. Such a thing, it would seem, 
might easily be verified. I am not aware, however, 
that any scientific investigation has ever been made 
of the properties of this oil. When a new drug is 
introduced, the sellers of it exaggerate its curative 
properties to such an extent that it soon falls into 
discredit and neglect. There are few things in 
‘Nature that have not some use. 

The history of the metal ‘ thorium” is a lesson. 
It was very rare, and was thought to be very use- 
less. Now, however, as Thoria, it is used every- 
where for incandescent lights. The demand for this 


“metal caused geologists and chemists to search for ° 


it, and it was found that, afcer all, it was not so 
very rare. When a thing is pronounced useless, it 
means that no use for it has yet been discovered. 

In an article in the Gardeners’ Chronicle on 
“Rome,”’ it was stated that the Trap ists near Rome 

“ean now live where, before they planted Eucalypti, 
they could not live. In the National Review for 
February, 1899, in an article on the “Rule of the 
Chartered Company,” by H. C. Thomson, p. 901, this 
is stated:—‘‘ Look at Tasmania with a glo- 
rious climate, in which it is difficult to feel ill, with 
Eucalyptus forests in whichfever cannot exist,” &c. 
Now is all this true, or is it mere hearsay? If Tas- 
mania has such a glorious climate, why should the 
non-existence of fever be attributed to Eucalyptus 
forests. : 

Then in the Standard of February 14, 1899, it is 
stated that ‘Influenza has made its appearance 
again. . and alike in church and on’ Chang 
the odour of Eucalypius is significantly perceptible.” 

Rightly or wrongly, many people evidently believe 
in the property of Eucalyptus oil of staving off 
influenza. Investigators of the future will bave t 
find out what is true and whatis not true, not onl 
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in this, but in many other things. In a butcher's 
shop I sawa miserable-looking plant of E. Globulus 
iu a pot. I asked why he kept it there? He said, 
“It keeps away flies’’ I thought I would try the 
experiment in my room, where fiies abound in 
summer. I cut some branches off a blue Gum-tree 
I have, and placed them in a jug of water on the 
mantelpiece. Lo and behold, that very same even- 
ing there was a fly on the wall a few inches above 
the Eucalyptus leaves, and I have been told that 
flies have been seen to actually settle on its leaves! 
E. Bonavia, M. D. 


He 


OIL ENGINES AND TEA MANUFACTURE. 


Sir,—In reply to Mr. Turbervill’s query re oil 
engines and the cost per lb. made tea, ‘“‘ Petrol” only 
has vouchsafed an answer, but Ido not wholly agree 
with him. I contend the cost per lb. made tea would 
(relatively speaking) rather depend upon the con- 
sumption of oil by the engine per H.-P per hour, viz, 
of an engine consuming one pint of oil per H.-P. 
per hour and that using only half pint per H.-P. per 
hour—than the outturn of made tea per hour (as 
per ‘“ Petrol’) as this could be obviated by having 
two smaller sized engines of, say, 12 and 8 H.-P. 
instead of one 20 H.-P. engine, excess of power 
in one engine being economy on the wrong side 
wastage of power meaning the same in oil—hence an 
enhanced cost. Taking a six months’ working, I find 
that oil has cost me ‘96 cents per, lb. of made tea, 

This includes transport of oil, &c., &¢c., and minus 
the rebate at 25 cents per gallon. (This is what 
Mr. Turbevill wants to get at.) The engine in use 
being a 17 H.-P. Campbell’s, and using one pint 
per H. P. per hour, and the consumption of oil beirg 
about 1.38 gallon per hour, my contention may be easily 
seen. Using an engine consuming only half pint per 
1f.P. per hour, I should imagine 70 cents per lb. would 
be a safe figure for and estimate of cost.—Yours, &c. 


W. R. SHELTON AGAR. 
Mount Temple, Gampola, July 12th. 


II. 


Sm.—fe oil and oil engines and the information 
asked for by your correspondent, the cost per pound 
of tea must depend a good deal on the yield daily. 
But, taking a busy month, in my small factory, 
with an 8 H.-P. Tangye engine working a Davidson 
large sirocco down-draft,a large roller, and two small 
rollers, and sifter and roll-breaker, my made tea was 
over 18,000 lb., and the oil consumed, ‘‘ Russian’’— 
which is much inferior to American’’—was 46 tins, 
or 23 cases, which cost me on the estate Rd per case. 
So We get R 115—say 11,500 cents for 1800 Ib. of tea. I 
could have made more tor the same money. Of course, 
when the yield is small, the cost is comparatively 
greater—for instance, to make 103,000 1b. of tea has 
cost me R1,124. Your correspondent will find oil a 
cheap motor-power provided the cost of the oil is not 
excessive.— Yours, «c., 


H. DRUMMOND DEANE. 


Stagbrook, Peermaad, Travancore, July 10th. 
—‘‘ Local Times.” 
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VANILLA CULTURE IN TAHITI.—The increase 
of Vanilla culture in Tahiti is said to be spread- 
ing rapidly; the natives, with few exceptions, 
are giving their whole attention to the growth 
of the plant, and curing of the pods. Its ex- 
port, which in 1893 was 29,858 1b., valued at 
£3,938, reached during 1898 to 92,137 ]b., but 
owing to a serious decline in its market value, 
that quantity realised only £20,468, as against 


£35,862 for 75,740 Ib. in 1897.—Planting Opmion, 
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INDIARUBBER OR CAOUTCHOUC. 


ITS ORIGIN, COLLECTION AND 
PREPARATION FOR THE MARKET. 
THE LATEST PERADENIYA ‘“CIRCU- 


LAR” WITH MR. PARKIN’S REPORT. 


Such is the subject of a Circular just 
issued from the Government Printing Press, 
and received by us~ from Peradeniya, 
giving the results of the investigations of 
Mr. J. Parkin, M.A., of Trinity College, 
Cambridge, as carried on at the Peradeniya 
Gardens, with General Remarks by Mr. Willis, 
Director of the Gardens. ‘‘ Prodigious” was 
our first exclamation on seeing this ‘‘ Cir- 
cular,” and yet it by no means contains 
the complete resuits of Mr. Parkin’s work 
which will be published at home. Still it 
certainly includes more than enough to 
satisfy the most exigent of Ceylon rubber 
planters, and the report reaches us just in 
time to be included in our ‘‘ INDIARUBBER 
PLANTERS’ MANUAL” due from the press at an 
early date. There is, of course, in the 60 
pages before us, a great deal that is of 
scientific, rather than practical, interest; and 
we cannot help suspecting that the recent 
discoveries in Central America and Trinidad 
by Mr. Biffen, Mr. Hart and others may 
have interfered to some extent with the 
practical value of Mr. Parkin’s patient and 
truly scientific investigation. At the same 
time the fullest justice is done to Mr. Biffen 
in prominently referring to his valuable 
work; while the paper inthe Tropical Agri- 
culturist of December last (taken from the 
“‘TIndia-rubber World’) to which we made 
pointed reference some weeks back, is also 
specially referred to and quoted (on page 
118) as showing that the Castilloas grow- 
ing in Trinidad seem to possess proper 
in their young stems, and 
this would, apparently, mark them out as 
a different species from the Castilloas_ of 
Ceylon. But clearly, further investigation 
and experiment are required to settle this 
very important point, and we have also to 
continue to watch very closely the outcome of 
Mr. Biffen’s discovery in Central America, 
and of Mr. Uart’s continuous experiments in 
Trinidad. ; 

Meantime to revert to the Circular before 
us: it opens after a few lines of introduction 
with an explanation of the measurements 
and contractions used; and then Mr. Parkin’s 
paper comes under the following heads :— 

A.—Botanical. 

B.—The Extraction of Latex. I.—Incision 
(1) Kind of Incision ; (2) Instrument to Use ; IL.— 
Collection of Latex from Incisions ; IiI.—Area of 
Trunk to be Tapped ; 1V.—Effect of Wounding on 
Flow of Latex. 

C.—The Preparation of Commercial Rubber from 
the Latex. (1) Hevea ; (2) Castilloa ; (3) Manihot. 

D.— Yield. 

E,—Notes on other Caoutchoue-yielding Plants, 
The “botanical” chapter covers some eight 
pages and notices, among other things, the 
possible successful manufacture of “‘arti- 
ficial caoutchouc” though no. one has, as 
yet, got beyond the stage of laboratory 
experiments. The great inducement to plant 
rubber-yielding trees at a time when raw 


 yubber of good quality is selling at 4s a Ib, 
ae 
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is noticed, as also Mr. Biffen’s special inves- 
tigations in tropical America resulting in 
preparations from the milk with a loss in 
manufacture of less than one per cent. The 
problems which Mr. Parkin put before himself 
are thus given :— 

Wewantto know the trees which promise best 

for cultivation, both as regards quality and yield 
of rubber. We have to consider the best times 
and means of tapping them, and then of preparing 
the rubber from the collected milk. 
We find special reference made more than 
once to Alstonia scholaris as ** possessing 
copious latex (milky juice) in its trunk.” 
This is not an uncommon tree in our lew- 
country, and it ought at once, we think, 
to be exploited. One of the finest specimens 
in Colombo is near the Turret Road gate 
of Canella Villa, its trunk being covered with 
the ‘“‘Colombo Agent” and other well-known 
creepers. In closing his botanical chapter, 
Mr. Parkin makes the following significant 
remark : 

Personally I am not inclined to look. upon latex 
as playing an important part in nutrition, and 
should imagine thatif it were possible to extract 
all the latex from such atree as Hevea brasiliensis 
without greatly injuring the other tissues, it 
would not be seriously harmed. I am inclined to 
regard the laticiferous system more as channels 
for holding waterin reserve to be called upon dur- 
ing times of drought or during the dry season 

e come next to the ‘extraction of the 
latex,” and here we have a large number 
of rubber-yielding trees specified, with the 
different modes of extracting the caoutchouc, 
and special mention of certain new African 
kinds with thick underground stems full of - 
latex, Which Dr. Morris suggests might, if 
cultivated, give early returns. These are 
Carpodinus lanceolaiws and Clitandra hen- 
riquesiana. Then comes an important state- 
ment :— 

The only other parts of the plant besides the 
trunk and main branches of such trees as Castilloa 
or Hevea, which might be used for the extraction 
of rubber, are the young shoots. If these could be 
used profitably, then a return on the capital could 
be obtained in a year, either by growing crops of 
seedlings or by coppicing permanent plants. Our 
attention has been applied to this with, however, 
no encouraging results. 

Hevea brasiliensis will not answer at all, as 

far asour experience goes. 
Now, here is where notice is taken of the 
different results obtained from young stems 
of Castilloa in Trinidad as fully related in 
our 7.A. for December and March last and 
subsequent numbers. Finally, Mr. Parkin 
says :— 

In our opinion it seems hardly likely, at any 
rate as far as Ceylon is concerned, that rubber 
can. be extracted profitably from the leaves, 
twigs, &c., so we must return to the considera- 
tion of the main stem and consider the best 
means of extracting the latex from this. 

But we suspect this is arriving at a pre- 
mature conclusion, and we cannot see why 
eventually Ceylon should not do as well in 
this way as Trinidad. Mr. Parkin next 
proceeds to consider, in great detail, the best 
kind of incision, the best instrument, the 
collection of the latex from the incisions, 
the area of the trunk to be tapped and the 
results of experiments made at Henaratgoda 
in March last. All through here he is deal- 
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ing with the Hevea or Para, and we may 
quote the concluding statement :— 

The reason why the base of the trunk should 
yield so much more latex has, I think, something 
to do with the thicker and softer bark at this 
region. ‘his peculiarity has . not been only 
observed in Ceylou. in Colonel W. J. Seaton’s 
report on the Para rubber trees of Tenasserim, 
Burmah, dated January 28, 1889, he remarks: 
“It was observed that the exudation of miik was 
greatest near the ground, where the bark was 
thickest, while at a height of six or seven feet 
it was almost nil.” 

Mr. PARKIN next, takes up the Oas- 
tilloa tree as grown in Ceylon, and gives 
the results of his experiments as to the 
outflow of the latex. Further on, we have 
‘*the effect of wounding on the flow of the 
latex,” with a further series of experiments in 
tapping, extending np to June 6th last. We 
do not give the details and results, because as 
we reproduce the Circular in full in our 
monthly periodical as well as Manual, planters 
specially interested can carefully study it 
there. Suffice to say that the result seems 
Bee tony. although in, conclusion we are 
told :— 


Probably it will be found that under some con- 
ditions it is best to tap daily, while under others 
it is best to tap at intervals of two, three, four, 


_seven, or even ten or twelvedays. A large num- 


ber of experiments on different methods of tap- 
ping have been made and are still being made 
in the Botanic Gardens, and their results will 
be published later. Those planters who are be- 
ginning to tap their trees might well repeat some 
of the experiments described above on a larger 
scale. The success or failure of the cultivation 
depends chiefly on the yield of milk, and it has 
been clearly shown that this is extraordinarily 
different in different trees of the same size and 
age, and that it may be enormously affected by 
different methods of treatment. Each man must 
find out for himself the method absolutely best 
suited to his trees, in the light of the above 
observations and of his own and those of other 
workers. j 

We now come to ‘the preparation of Com- 
mercial Rubber from the extracted latex,” 
and we read :— 


The two chief points with respect to the pre- 
paration of commercial rubber are to have it free 
from moisture and putrefaction. The first can be 
effected by drying the rubber particles in thin 
sheets; the second by either removing the proteid 
matter or by the addition of some antiseptic 
substance which prevents the growth of bacteria 
and mould. 

And again :— 

Considering that the caoutchouc in latex exists 
in the form of minute globules suspended in a 
fluid, and that they are lighter than water, it is 
rather surprising that no one till now has thought 
of the idea of separating the caoutchouc and so 
preparing rubber by centrifugal force, such as is 
heel for separating the butter fat of milk. The 
credit of applying the idea is due to Mr. Biffen 
of Cambridge University, who, in connection with 
Mr. Erme Howard, recently undertook an ex- 
pedition through the rubber-producing districts 
of America. ith a modified centrifugal milk- 
tester they tested the possibility of extracting the 
caoutchouc from several latices with great success. 
Then experiments made by Mz. Drieberg at 
the Agricultural School with a cream-sepa- 
rator are referred to; but sufficient speed 
could not be got to operate successfully. 
Next :— 

In connection with Myr. Biffen’s discovery a 
company has been formed and a large tract of 
land laid down in Mexico in Castilloa, with the 
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purpose of producing commercial rubber by cen- 
trifugalisation. A patent has been taken out on 
the machine, and consequently it remains to be . 
seen at what price it will be put on the market, 

It may be somewhat prohibitive. Inthe meantime, 
let us consider what other means there are for 
preparing good rubber from the latex of Hevea 
and Castilloa. f 
Accordingly we are told of ‘Coagulation by — 
acetic acid,” ‘*Extraction of Caoutchoue by — 
means of Mercuric Chloride (corrosive sub- 
limate)’. Next we have the effect in deal- — 
ing with “‘Castilloa,” and again we are re- _ 
minded that our Ceylon species ‘‘Markham- — 
iana” probabiy differs from ‘“C. elastica”’ 
in the properties of its latex; but on the 
whole greater success was attained than in 
the case of Para. Nor is the Ceara to be 
despised, since we read :— 

Manihot Glaziovii (Ceara Rubber Tree).—This 
latex has been shown by Biffen to be also cap- 
able of yielding its rubber by centrifugalisation, 
as_well as by churning. 

Finally, we come to the ‘‘yield,” and we 
are told ‘“‘there is a great individual differ- 
ence in the trees in the yield per incision. 
Out of the 32 trees of ‘‘Para” at Pera- 1 
deniya, two flow much better than any of 
the rest without any apparent reason. 
Six times the largest quantity of latex got 
from a Hevea in a single incision, has been j 
got from a Castilloa rubber tree. (It is ex- 


of tapping of Castilloa trees at Henaratgoda 
at the beginning of March :— ‘f 

What time should elapse before the trees flowed % 
as well again, has not yet been ascertained, — 
Perhaps the trees would not be worth tapping © 
more than twice a year. In that case the viel 
of rubber per tree per year from a trunk 3 ft. in 
girth and 12 ft. in length would come to about _ 
300 grams or 10$0z., a small amount compared 
to the results stated for its native country. In | 
fact, the weight of rubber, would not be much | 
greater than from Heyeas of corresponding size 
tapped ten to twelve times in the year, but the 
expense of extraction would be very much less, 
Further experiments in tappings—both in 
Government Gardens and on private plan 
ations—are clearly necessary. We are pro- 
mised a note of results from the Kalutarz 
district. 

In his last chapier Mr. Parkin gives us 

, 1er rubber-yielding trees 
growing at Peradeniya and Heneratgoda, 
none ct which, except the African Lando 

vias seem to be worth much. At the end Mr. 
Willis gives ussome ‘‘general remarks” on Mt, 
Parkin’s Report, the cream of which we 
extract in the following, although Mr. Willis 
has a good deal more to say :— 

The idea] rubber-yielding tree would be one in 
which there, were many laticiferous vessels, all 
communicating freely with one another, and con- 
taining only caontchouc in an emulsion with 
water. The trees cultivated in Ceylon do not 
reach this standard, but depart from it in different 
ways. Hevea contains very pure latex, but its 
laticiferous vessels do not seem to communicate 
freely, so that a large number of incisions are 
needed to get all the milk; Castilloa has much 
freer communication, but a more impure latex, | 
and less percentage of caoutchouc therein; 
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Manihot has poor communication and very impure 
latex, containing a small percentage of rubber. 
The objects to be aimed at in practice are princi- 
pally :— 

(1) To get a good quickly growing tree, which 
will yield a large quantity of rubber after as few 
years as possible. 

(2) Vo obtain the latex with as little labour as 
possible, and with the greatest possible clean- 
liness, as all impurity lessens its value. 

(8) To obtain from this latex as pure caoutchouc 
as possible, with the least practicable labour and 
cost. 

(4) To get the caoutchouc as dry and antiseptic 

as possible. With regard to the first point, we 
have at present three trees which do well in 
Ceylon: .Hevea Castilloa, and Manihot. The 
second desideratum is best supplied by Castilloa, 
which yields latex very freely from a small num- 
ber of incisions, and also gives a very fluid latex. 
Hevea is second best in this respect, and Manihot 
worst, 
Here we must take leave of this very full, 
instructive and suggestive series of papers. 
The conclusions arrived at are by no means 
final; but there is a great deal of light 
thrown on problems of much practical im- 
portance to Rubber planters who all ought 
to feel, as we do, specially indebted to Mr. 
Parkin and Mr. Willis. 


(oe 
BOGAWANTALAWA DISTRICT TEA 
COMPANY, LIMITED. 


l ANNUAL REPORT. 

Report presented at the Second Ordinary An- 
nual General Meeting of the Company, held 
at the Office of the Company of Wednesday, 
28th June. 

The Directors have the pleasure to submit the 
balance sheet and accounts of the Company for 
the year ending 31st March, 1899, duly audited, 

Notwithstanding 2 deficiency of some 25 inches 


in therainfall, the aggregate yield of tea exceeded 


the estimate, and the gross price obtained in 
London was 8°71 per lb. against 8°20 per lb. in the 
previous season. 

The working expenditure compares favourably 
with the estimates, and in spite of a higher 
average rate of exchange the cost of production 
was lower, being 254 cents against 264 cents per 
Ib. last season. 

Since October last the Bridwell leaf has been 
manufactured at the Bogawana factory, and the 
sum of £954 18s lld expended thereon to com- 
plete the extensions, has been charged to capital 
aceount. On the other hand, a sum of about £650 
expended on renewals and impr.vements to ex- 
isting factories, and in opening 75 acres new land 
to be planted with tea, has been charged to 
revenue account. 

The total yield was 1,031,782 lb tea plucked 
off 2.081 acres, of which 86 acres are only in 
partial bearing, being at the rate of 495 Ib. per acre 
all round, costing free on board Colombo 254 
cents or 4'12d per lb. | The gross average price 
of the 1,024,646 lb. sold in London was 8°71d per 
lb.. as stated above. 

The crops for the current season are estimated 


at 1,020,200 ib. tea. t 
The gross average at which drafts were negoci- 


ated was 1/4 5-32 per rupee, against 1/3 9-16 per 


Tupee ube previous season. 


_ The Directors desire to place on record their 


appreciation of the services of their manager and 
i his staff in Ceylon. 
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The Profit for the year, inclusive £ Sur 
of Interest and after providing for 
General Expenses amounts to 15,083 15 11 


To which has to be added the 
Balance from last year of oe 958 14 4 
And Inievest ae GY ae eats) 
OLS ae OneTO 
Less Income Tax (season 1897-98) .. 485 1 4 
577 18 #8 
15,6114" 7 
Interest onthe Mortgage Deben- 
tures has been paid, less Income 
Tax ss ate 406 0 QO 
Dividends on the 6 per cent. Pre- 
ference Shares for the 12 months 
were paid on the i2th October, 
1898, and 1st April, 1899, Jess Tax 5,394 0 0 
An Interim Dividend of 22 per cent 
on tke Ordinary Shares was paid, 
less Tax, on the ilth Jan.1899 ... 2,416 13 4 
It is proposed ;— 
To pay. a final Dividend of 5 per 
cent, on the Ordinary Shares, 
making 7% per cent. for the year, 
which will require, less Tax 4,888) "6. & 
To transfer to Reserve Account 1,500. 0 0 
And to carry forward to next year 
the balance (out of which Income 
Tax has to be paid) of.. 1,061 14 7 
£15,611 14 7 
In view of the expenditure on_ buildings 


and clearings charged to revenue account, and 
of the fact that all buildings and machinery are 
in a high state of efficiency, the Directors no 
not consider it necessary to write off a specific 
sum for depreciation. 

The Director who retires on this occasion is Mr. 
Jobn Geoffrey Fort, who, being eligible, offers 
himself for re-election. i 

Mr. John Smith the Auditor also retires, and 
offers himself for re-election. 


SCHEUDLE OF THE COMPANY’S ESTATES. 


ans us: 2 
Estates: (Big Se aia eo) a a ree 
ga side § 2 82 3 
HS HOH & & Of & 
Kirkoswald .. 756. — — 7109 12 — 8g77 
Bridwell BtsP3\) ill a a(S yar tin kay ic rf} 
Eilbedde 559 46 100 27 15 — 747 
Bogawana 298° 40 4 770 6 18 436 
Total ~3.1;995) 86 104. *277 38 -33//2533 
ir 
THE DIMBULA VALLEY (CEYLON) TEA 


COMPANY, LIMITED. 
ANNUAL REPORT. 


Directors’ Report submitted to the shareholders | 
at the Third Annual Ordinary General Meeting, 
to be held at the Cannon Street Hotel, on 
Monday, the 3rd day of July, at 12 o’clock noon. 

The Directors beg to submit the General Balance 
Sheet and Profit and Loss Account for the year 
ending 3lst March last. 

After bringing forward £226 16s 9d from last 
account, and providing for general expenses, for 


* About 75 acres felled and prepared for planting 
with} tea. 
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London office expenses, and £590 for depreciation, - 


the net amount at credit of Profit and Loss is 
£15,709 4s 9d. 
Dividends aggregating 6 per 
cent., less Income Tax, 
have been paid for the 12 
months on the Preference 
Shares, amounting to 
An Interim dividend of 4 per 
cent., less Income Tax, on 
the Ordinary Shares, has 
pen paid, and amounted 
0 at Ab 55 Bi 
It is proposed to pay a final 
dividend of 6 per cent. on 
the Ordinary Shares, mak- 
ing 10 per cent. for the 
year, and which will amount 
to 46 5 ad a6 
Thus leaving to be carried 
forward to next year 
balance of .. ae 


£3,440 2 6 


£4;586 12 


£6,879 18 0 


£802 12 9 


£15,709 4 9 

The past season in Ceylon has probably been 
the worst ever recorded as regards the yield of 
tea. The crop from the Company’s estates, owing 
entirely to untoward weather, has turned out 
some 70,000 lb. under the estimate, so preventing 
the full profit which your Directors were justi- 
fied in looking for. The result, however, cannot 
but be said to be very satisfactory, and your 
Directors consider that great credit is due to 
those responsible tor the management of the Com- 
pany, both in Ceylon and London. 

The total crop for the past season amounted to 
930,281 lb. which sold for £39,127 13s 4d, or an 
average of 10:09d per Ib., as against the previous 
year’s crop, $33,874 lb., which realised £30,923 
9s 4d or 8:90d per lb. 

The Estates are in a high state of cultivation, 
a liberal expenditure, as will be seen by the 
summary below, having been allowed. The tea 
cost f.o.b. about 29 cents. of a rupee per Ib., dis- 
tributed as follows :-— 


General .. 56 pie 039 cents. 
Cultivation ote SOV Zhe 
Plucking and Manufacture FU 
Buildings (upkeep) .. 005 SC, 


Capital Account on Buildings 
Machinery, and Tea Clearings £2,056 6 7 

The freight, warehousing, and selling in London, 
cost 93 of a penny. 

Exchange averaged at the rate of 1/429, as 
against last year abt 1/33, and 1/2 9-10 the pre- 
vious year. 

The outlay on capital account exceeded our in- 
tention of a year ago, but as practically the whole 
of this was laid out on factory extensions at 
Tillicoultry and Belgravia, the better prices 
realised have tully justified the outlay. 

Mr. McDonell retires by rotation, but, being 
eligible, offers himself for re-election. 

Mesers. Singleton, Fabian & Co., the Auditors 
to the Company, retire, and, being eligible, offer 
themselves for re-election. 

Snorer 


GAME AND THE PARK COUNTRY 
IN CEYLON. 


(From Mr, D. Blair's Report, Survey Department, 1898.) 

Park Country —The park country is situated in 
scattered areas among the forests. One of the largest 
is the Hingurawatdamana situated between the 
Kandulla and Minneriya-oyas, covering not less than 
10,000 acres. Another great park extent lies between 
the bund of the ‘‘Prakrama Sea’’ and the Amban- 
ganga, and even between the Amban-ganga and Maha- 
weli-ganga along the road from Kotawela to Dastota. 
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East and north of Polonnaruwa, too, there are 
thousands of acres of park country extending in a 
broken series to Kumadi village. The park country 
varies in openness. When very open it is possible to 
see for a mile through the trees dotted over the plain, 
while at other times they are so close as to be of the 
nature of an open forest. The trees are seldom of 
great size, and among them are many lovely blossom- 
ing varieties such as satin, ehela mee, damba, &c., 
and when many of these arein flower before the grass 
land is scorched it is the most lovely country in the 
Island to travel through. 

Gauz.—The chief big game in Tamankedowa are 
elephant, buffalo, bear, “leopard, sambur, cheetah, 
spotted deer, red deer, and pig. In the rainy season, 
when water is to be found in every “dola,” the elephants 
are scattered over the whole country and seem to 
travel about considerably, but as water becomes 
scarce they retreat towards the Mahaweli-ganga and 
the vicinity of the great ‘villus, The steep banks 
of the river are worn into steps and stairs by these 
animals constantly descending to drink, and the 
marshy ramba grass land along its banks is pitted with 
their footprints. Buffalo are not plentiful and their 
destruction by sportsmen is discouraged by Govern- 
ment. They usually frequent the marshy pools near 
the park country far from human habitations, but 
they have often been known to attach themselves 
to a herd of tame ones, Leopards are found where- 
ever their quarry is, be that where it may. 

Bears are most common in the park country when 
the fruits and flowers they feed upon are ripe, but 
the search for honey takes them everywhere, and the 
marks of their claws made in climbing trees are met 
frequently. Their favourite haunts are in the vicinity 
of bare rock hills and boulders and caves as in the 
country south of Kotawela. They are the most dreaded 
of all the denizens of the forest by the inhabitants, 
and the number of the horribly disfigured and scarred 
bear victims among them show good reason for the 
dread. 

Sambur are met with all over the district, but they 
are oftenest found in the hills or feeding in the park 
country. They rarely go in large flocks; a buck and 
two or three does with a fawn or so being the usual 
numbers met with, though occasionally the stag alone 
is met, and he is then most easily approached. Their 
breeding season is Guring the rains, and the young 
fawns are oftenest seen in the early mouths of the 


ear. 

Spotted deer are more numerous in Tamankaduwa 
than the other varieties, and in the dry season they 
are met with in herds of a score or soin the park 
country—the does being by far the most numerous. 
Their breeding season does not seem to beso well 
defined as that ofsambur. In Jaauary and February 
many young fawns have been met, but again fawns 
are not uncommonly found in September at the end 
of the. dry season. 

Red deer are probably least common of all deer in 
Tamankaduwa, but they shun the open country and 
frequent the forests in pairs or often singly. No 
direct evidence of their breeding season was 
noticed. 

Wild pig frequent the vicinity of paddy fields and 
abandoned but not quite empty tanks, in which they 
wallow. Among the Moor villages and in the low-lying 
‘“‘ramba-damanas ” along the Mahaweli-ganga they 
roam in great droves of twenty or thirty, tearing 
up the groundas they goin theirsearch for roots. 

———__e—_- --- —- 

CHINA TEA—oR Poison ?—An analyst records. 
that there are over sixty substances used by the 
Chinese in colouring and weighting much of the 
tea that finds its way to this country. These 
substances include subacetate of cooper, indigo, — 
and tumeric mixed together to make a bright 
vegetable green ; sulphate of lime or gypsum, to — 
give the tea a greyish, smooth, glossy appearance; 
glucose of gum arabic water, to make the gypsum 
adhere to the tea; Prussian blue, Dutch pink, — 
aoapstone, graphite, rice, and starch.—Daily Mail. 
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NILGIRI TEAS. 


PRICES AND AVERAGES: POOR JATS: WYNAAD 
SHIPMENTS. 


In common with the rest of India, the Nilgiris 
have shared in the benefits of the remarkable re- 
Covery in the London market during the last few 
months. It is gratifying to note, besides, a marked 
improvement all round in manufacturing methods 
in the district—an improvement which, though in- 
augurated some half-a-dozen years ago, has not till 
lately attained its full development. ‘That there 
is still room for very considerable improvement in 
methods of mannfacture, pruning, and cultivation 
cannot of course be denied by any one conversant 
with the latest modes obtaining in Assam and Dar- 
jeeling. But the spirit of progress is in the air, 
and on all sides we hear of up-to-date machinery 
being imported, and a general inclination to drop 
for good and all the backward methods and appli- 
ances thatin past years did such serious damage to 
the tea industry in the district. 

Last week’s sale report included shipments from 
six Nilgiri estates, the average price obtained being 
772d per pound, less than a half-penny below the 
average forall India, and only one-fifth of a penny 
under the Ceylon average. The best prices were re- 
alized by New Hope, which has made such very 
gratifying progress in the last two or three years— 
with the very good all-round rate of 8d per pound. 
The shipment too was a large one, consisting of 340 
packages, and on the whole, was fairly representa- 
tive, the only grades not included being Pekoe 
Souchong and Dust. Kodanaad stands next with an 
average of 84d, with Pykara Falls 7$d, Seaforth 
74d, Genmorgan 73d, and Hocorra 7d, following in 
the order named. 

The Wynaad shipment was, however, still better 
the average being 8:16d, while even Travancore 
ranked higher than the Nilgiris with arate of 7'81d 
per.pound. The Wynaad, of course, though handi- 
capped to a certain extent by the climate, has the 
advantage of all new tea districts in being planted 
up with the best possible variety of tea, a point in 
which the Nilgiris are so lamentably behind the 
times. It seems strange that even now, when the 
great advantages of the Assam jat have been proved 
up to the hilt, that extensions should still be made 
with hybrid varieties.—Jndian Planters’ Gazette. 


————————E 


SILVER GOLD AND PRICES. 


The extraordinary fall in the prices of commodities 
during the past twenty-five years is put down by 
bimetallists to the depreciation in the value of silver ; 
by monometallists to improved methods of produc- 
tion and transport. We are not going, in a few 
lines, to attempt to discuss such an intricate sub- 
ject, but we subjoin some striking figures, taken (with 
the exception of the value of the silver produced, 
which is our own estimate) from a recent publication 
of the Gold Standard Defence Association. Judging 
from all previous experience, the enormous increase 
in the production of gold must, sooner or later, have 
a marked effect in raising the prices of other pro- 
duce. There have been Strong evidences already of 
a tendency in this direction, which may become 
more marked in the course of a year or two. Broadly 
speaking, if there are two sovereigns where there used 
to be one. the two will not, in the long run, buy 
much more than the one did. The tendency of 
prices to rise has been masked by the greater de- 
mand for gold from countries which had not agold 
currency previously, or which wished to build upa 
war chest. 
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Sitver PRODUCTION oF THE Wor. 


Weight. Price per oz. Value. 
1873 .. 63,000,000 oz. 59 pence £15,553,125 
1878 .. 73,009,000 do 529-16 do 15,987,760 


1893 ..165,000,000 do 353 do 24,492,187 
1898 
(2pprox. {90.0000 do 28 do 22,156,666 
estimate) 
GoLp Propucrion or tHE Worup. 
1875 sie £20,000,000 


1892 a i ;. 30,000,000 
1899 (anticipated yield) 60,000,000 
AVERAGE Prices or Commopities (on Mr. Sauerbeck’s 
basis for the prices of 45 commodities.) 


1873 ie 56 as 113 
1894 Ki ais ale 63 
1895 e a a) 62 
1896 Bic oe ate 61 


1898 BG a 55 64 
—Produce Markets’ Review, June 17. 
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PLANTING NOTES. 


PEANUTS.—This nut, so common in the United 
States, is very rarely eaten roasted in France and 
nearly all that enter the port of Bordeaux are 
imported from Spain, Italy aud Africa. The 
variety is small and uninviting-looking and ex- 
orbitantly high, the price, being about three 
times that asked in America. The taste for these 
nuts as a food is growing ; it is practically 
certain that if the American varieties were put 
upon this market at a reasonable price, they 
would find a reatly sale. Many tons of?peanuts 
are imported from the west coast of Africa, 
India and Malayan Archipelago and are sold in 
Marseilles and other European countries; these 
are principally for the oil, which is extracted 
from them. Peanut oil is. used for cooking 
purposes and as an adulterant and substitute 
for clive oil.—United States Consular Reports, Dec. 
1898, p. 539. 


SPANISH PEANUTS: A NEW VARIETY OF 
GrounD Nuts.—(Arachis hypogea).—This is a 
special variety of peanuts, {grown largely in North 
Louisiana for forage purposes. Its growth is erect 
and, at maturity. the pods adhere very tena- 
ciously to the stalk when the latter is uprooted. 
Iu sandy, or light, loamy soils, this operation 
of uprooting can easily be accomplished without 
hardly the loss of a pod, By gathering them 
in this way while the leaves are still green and 
curing the entire plant with adherent pods into © 
hay, a large quantity of excellent forage of high 
feeding value can be obtained. This plant, as 
can be seen later on, has an enormous power 
of gathering nitrogen. It stores much of it in 
the fruit. It matures easily, and two crops 
upon the same scil have been made in. one 
year at Audubon Park. This crop is frequently 


planted, and hog permitted to gather it is 
maturity. Its feeding value is very great, 


and this is abundantly corroborated by numerous 
experiments in feeding by practical farmers. 
The value to the land of this crop is very 
sreat, and the yield of nuts is sufficient, if grown 
in large areas, to justify. a coasiderable com- 
merce with profit to the farmer at present prices— 
three cents per: pound in Norfolk Virginia.—The 
Louisiana Planter and Sugar Manufacturer, 11th 
March, 1899, p. 146. 
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PRODUCE AND PLANTING. 


Werieuinc Paper with TeA.—The Lipton case, the 
first stage of which was decided last week, is sub- 
judicc, as it will shortly come before a higher court. 
It is pointed oat on behalf of Messrs. Lipton that 
a mistake had crept into some of the veports of 
the proceedings, in which it is represented that 
the deficiency in a Ilb packet amounts to as 
much as 20z. White the company make no secret 
of the fact that their 1b packets .inclnde the 
weight of the paper, it is of course, quite wrong 
to imagine that the paper weighs anything like 
20z. The explanation is that drachms have been 
mistaken for ounces in the reports in question. It 
was stated during the hearing of the case before 
the magistrate that including the weight of the 
wrapper in the weight of the tea was a custom of 
the tea trade “from time immemorial.’’ This has 
hurt the feelings of » number of firms who do not 
follow this custom. So many packet ‘ea trading firms 


have denied this soft impeachment that it is 
necessary te remove the impression that it is 
a general custom to include the weight of 
the paper with the tea. It is stated on be- 
half of Messrs. Lipton that the £17,000 men- 
tioned as profit on this method of selling 
tea during year’s operaton is greatly ex- 


aggregated, and that the sum of £2,000 would be 
nearer the mark. It is also argued in defence of 
those, who sell the paper..with the tea that if a 
buyec goes into a grocer’s.shop and buys a pound 
of sugar, in the ordinary way, the grocer places a 
piece of paper onthe scale, puts the sugar on it, 
and when the sovle is turned, does the packet up 
and sells it. No doubt if the buyer wanted it he 
would give the sugar without the paper, and the 
buyer would get a little more. It is the same in 
regard to packet teas and all other articles sold 
in packets. This is ingenious, but not conclusive. 

INTERESTING Ficures.—Apropos of the Lipton 
case, a ‘correspondent writes that the turnover of 
Lipton’s business is estimated at 3,000 chests per 
week. It follows that if, as was proved when the 
company was convicted for selling at short weights, 
the gain is 3 per cent, there would be three pounds 
of tea in every chest which would virtually cost 
nothing. ‘This, on the turnover of 3,000 chests, 
would equal ninety chesis gained per week. Taking 
the, value of the quantity gained at 1s per pound 
duty paid, the money value would be £450 per 
week, or £23,400 per annum. 


Natat Tea.—Indian and Ceylon tea planters have 
not taken tea growing operations in Natal seriously, at 
present looking upen tea cultivation in that colony 
more as an interesting experiment than: in the light 
of competition. Doubtless the supply of Natal tea in 
Mincing Lane will be on a small scale for some time 
to come, but it cannot be denied that tea planting in 
Natal can be profitably. conducted. A correspondent 
of the ‘‘ Grocer, ’’ whois very enthusiastic about them 
informs the tea trade that ‘‘ Natal tea will soon be 
definitely on the market, ”’ and that the analysis of 
these teas is “ really first-rate.’ He says: ‘‘ There is 
a due amount of caffeine present which should make 
them mild, yet sufficiently strong in the invigorating 
properties. The low per-centage of tannin should 
make these teas welcome to the dyspeptic, and indeed 
to everyone who thinks much about his digestion. In 
each case the percentage of tannin appears to be much 
lowee than that which is, found.in samples of Indian 
tea, Lhe other items in the analysis are quitenormal ; 
but when we come to the ash we find a rather un- 
usual ingredient, for it contains a notable percentag; 
of manganese. This is undoubtedly derived from 
the soil, in which manganese is fairly widely 
distributed. I amnotaware that there is any soluble 
gilt of manganese in the tea which could be dissolved 
out by the water, and if there is I do 
what the precise effect upon the system would be 
toanyone drinking it. So far as can be gathered, 
the amount which would be taken in a cup of te® 
if it really does dissolve, is so insignificant as to, 
be practically without any importance whatever, and 
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so it may be disregarded. On the other hand, if 
the manganese only exists in the tea leaves and is 
not dissolved out, then of course it has no significance 
whatever to the tea-drinker.’’ 

Brazin Correr.—The British Consul at Rio de 
Janeiro, in his report received on Brazilian affairs, 
speaks in hopeful terms of the coffee planting 
industry, and expresses surprise that, althougl: some 
hundred millions sterling of British capital are 
employed in public funds and enterprises in Brazil, 
so little ha3 been invested in the profitable pursuit 
of coffee planting. It may be due, he thinks, to a 
feeling of insecurity as to the protection afforded to 
the property of foreigners in the interior of the 


country; but he notes with satisfaction that the 
President of the Republic has made a powerful 
appeal to the State Government to extend full 


protection to all immigrants and foreigners. 

Cecos.—The consumption of cocoa is increasing 
rapidly. In some conutries this is very noticeable. 
Germany has doubled her consumption of cocoa since 
1882, and England has considerably more than doubled 
hers. In France the consumption was in 1868 about 
15,000,000 1b, which figure has now been more than 
doubled, The annual consumption in the yarions 
countries was, according to some recent statistics: 
France, 30,500,000 1b; United States, 26,400,000; Eng- 
land, 22,100,000 ; Germany, 19,900,000: Holland, 17.000, 
090; Spain, 12,800,C00; Switzerland, 4,800,000; Belgium, 
3,600,000; Austria-Hungary, 2,200,000; Russia, 1,900, 
000; Denmark, 1,400,600 ; Italy, 1,100,000; Swepen, 
800,000; Norway, 300,000; Portugal, 200,000. Reduced 
to annual consumption per individual Holland heads 
the list with three and a half pounds per head, 
Switzerland comes next with one and three-fifth 
pounds, and France third with fonr-fifthe of a pound. 
—H.& C. Mail, June 23. 
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MINOR PRODUCTS REPORT. 


Lonpon, June 15. 

CarpAmoms.—A fair “ jobbing” trade has been 
done this week at well maintained prices, the demand 
being especially for seeds. 

Coca Iuaves.—There are numerous enquiries to 
be met with but little or no actual business. Truxillo 
leaves are offered at 10d and Huanuco at Is 3d. 

Om oF CrrRoNELLE.—A fair business has been 
doing this week the tone is slightly better. Drums are 
offered on the spot at 11}dand ting at Is to 1s 02d. 

Om or Lemonerass.—Still quiet, and purchasable 
at 27d spot.—British and Colonial Drugyist June 16. 


“London, June 23. 

CanELLA Barx.—Fair bark can be bought at 358 
per cwt. 

CincHonA.—The auctions on Tuesday were not ani- 
mated in the sense that the tea sales next door 
were, for tea buyers have a style of their own 
which is a hybrid between a bear garden and the 
Chicago Wheat Exchange. The offerings at the 
cinchona sales were limited to five catalogues, and 
much of the stuff had been seen before. It was 
also notable that the usual large buyers on 
this occasion stood down, not caring to go to 
the extreme rates which the ultimate purchasers 
paid. The cinchona bark auctions to be held in 
Amsterdam on July 13th will \onsist of 5,611 pack- 
ages of Ledger and hybrid, of 577 cases and 677 
bales of succirubra. The stock in first hand at Amster- 
dam consisted on June 20th, of 2\044 packages 
Government bark, and 8,259 packages private bark, 
including the quantity to be offered in the next 
auction. 

irmon O1.~ Dearer by 3d to 6d per tb, according 
to holders. Super is quoted 3s spot, and extra super 
33 83 f.0.b. Messina ; these are the lowest prices in 
the classes mentioned. 

Kouta Nuts.—Firmer, West Indian having sold at - 
2$d, and more was wanted for African. 

VANILLA.—Tahitis were offered today,’ apparently 
as @ matter of form, for only 1 tin sold at 6s 6d per © 
ay 4 teh to 6 inch heans,—Chemist and Druggist, 
une 24, 
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FACILITIES FOR MAKING TEA IN 
CEYLON : 
IN CONCLUSION. 

DIVERSE OPINIONS ON THE VALUE 
OF MANURING; PRUNING AND JATS. 
We find three returns from well-known 

planters have escaped attention in our series 

of summaries on this subject. One of these 
writers who has had much experience in the 
systematic manuring of coffee as well as tea, 
in answer to our enquiry, ‘*‘ Would manuring 
improve the tea and be profitable in your 
opinion?” says:—‘‘ Yes, manuring is_ profit- 
able. I can’t say it improves the tea; but 
it makes you pretty independent of the 
weather, for manured tea flushes, when the 
other through climatic causes has got shut 
up”; while a second, also a practical ob- 
servant Manager replies:—‘‘ Yes, both in 
quality’ and yield, and systematically car- 
ried out, manuring is profitable, with 
decent prices.” The third answer comes 
from a Visiting Agent with a wide area of 
observation, who remarks :—‘‘ Manuring im- 
proves quantity of yield, but it is disputed 
as to its improving quality. It is only pro- 
fitable where estates yielded a profit pre- 
viously.” Here then we have perhaps the 
last word upon ‘‘ Manuring”’ until the scien- 
tists and especially Mr. Kelway-Bamber de- 
monstrate how both quality and quantity 
may be secured by carefully adopted man- 
uring and appropriate cultivation. By the 
way, there is arumour that in regard to the 
kind of application suited to Ceylon tea 
estates, there is a good deal of difference of 
opinion among Analytical Chemists, each of 
whom have testimonials from different dis- 
tricts as to the good effect of diverse manures. 
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~All will, no doubt, be made public in due 


season, and perhaps the old saying may come 
true that in ‘‘a multitude of counsellors, 
there is safety.” 

As regards other elements towards success- 
ful cultivation, it is noteworthy that while 
our “V.A.” critic considers that machinery 
as a rule is now sufficient to the needs of 
factories—some, of course, being better pro- 
vided, especially in regard to withering room, 
so getting a higher average,—he adds that 
there are, really very few factories in the 
island that have a sufficient reserve of 
withering accommodation to cope with ‘the 
rush of leaf” which is experienced in most 
districts during one or other month of the 
year. In the same gentleman’s opinion there 
should be no complaint of want of sufficient 


‘motive power now-a-days, in view of the . 


great improvement in oil engines and the 
grant of a Customs rebate on machinery 
oil. About ‘‘pruning” the same authority 
does not think that planters use the knife 
before there is the necessity nor that they 
prune severely where lighter pruning should 
suffice. In other words we have arrived at 
the stage in Ceylon where the superintend- 
ents of tea plantations have—through in- 
struction, example, observation and. experi- 
ence combined—acquired that practical ac- 
quaintance with their work in all its details, 
which in years gone by, placed them or 
their predecessors in the very forefront of 
the world’s cultivators of coffee. Of course 
there are exceptions;. but we take it this 
is what our correspondents generally mean 
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to imply. As regards ‘‘jat” weare shrewdly 
reminded that ‘‘a good jat tea as a rule 
gives more strength; but medium jats give 
a better appearance and sometimes better 
favour’—to which may be added the fact 
that. ‘‘indigenous” and so-called high class 
jat tea, has undoubtediy been found in 
Ceylon more subject to ‘‘blight” than the 
hardier Assam-hybrid. In judging of the 
older planting districts, we must always re- 
member how most of the estates were 
made out of old coifee or serub land, and 
yet a good authority declares that estates 
within a ten mile radius of Kandy can hold 
their own as regards ‘‘ quantity,” though the 
average price for their tea can never be a 
high one. Tea of a good fair medium strength 
(says a planter within the radius) can be 
made; but there are too many competitors 
in the same grade, to benefit much tuereby. 
On the other hand, he adds:—‘t we have the 
advantage of cheap ‘transport which is not 
enjoyed by some other medium districts.” 
The influence of ‘‘fine plucking” as regards 
quality and of particular seasons as respects 
both quantity and quality, must not be over: 
looked; while no doubt from ‘Dan to 
Beersheba” the cry of ‘‘the poor but honest 
and industrious planter” will find an echo, 
when he says:—‘‘We can all grow tea, 
but it is a hard struggle to grow it so 
as to Jeave a margin of profit with low 
prices and high exchange.” Nevertheless, 
let us hope that an increased demand 
for Ceylon tea in North America, Russia 
and the Continent generally may make the 
“margin” a real and constant factor; for 
as the old song has it:— 
““ We've lippen’d aye to Providence, 
An’ sae will we yet. 

Only the tea planters’ of Ceylon know well, 
and act on the knowledge, that Providence 
generally helps those who help themselves 
—so, let the ‘‘Tea Cess” ‘continue to be 
wisely administered and may our Indian 
planting neighbours. do their, best to get 
a similar Cess collected on their tea, so as to 
secure the means for driving out ‘China’s and 
‘Japan’s’ from North America and the Conti- 
nent -of Europe, at the earliest possible date. 
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MANURING FRUIT-TREES IN HOLSTEIN.—A. 
method of fertilising fruit-trees in vogue sin Hol- 
stein is suggestive, and not unworthy of a trial, 
The trees, it is said, receive no cultivation, and 
tne fruit is large, sound, and produced in abund- 
anee. Every two years a few holes wre dug in 
the ground about 4 or 5 feet from the trunk of 
the tree, and about 1 foot deep, closer and shal 
lower im the case of young: trees. ‘These holes 
are filled with Jliquid-manure about . four times 
during the winter months, and for young trees 
this is diluted with water. If there is more liquid- 
manure than is wanted, it is distributed over 
the suriace of the orchard, using an old street 
sprinkling-waggon for the purpose. There is no 
reason why manure water should not be used 
onee or twice after it is seen what the crop is 
likely to be; of course, not affording any at that 
season to trees not ‘bearing a crop, or, which are 
carrying only « few fruits, as to dose them would 
be to encourage, probably, an unnecessary growth 
of shoots. Butin this matter, the cultivator must 
be guided by the condition of the trees, and of 
the soil. ; 
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ALLEGED CEYLON TEA CONFISCATED 
IN LONDON. 


There is more in this matter than we 
understood at first and we hereby call on 
the Chamber of Commerce or ‘** Phirty Com- 
mittee” to investigate the same. It seems 
from all we have been able to learn that 
the tea actually confiscated and destroyed 
in England, was landed there in bags and 
is alleged to have been discharged by one 
of the ‘‘Maru” boats. Now, we understand 
that no such shipment was made by any 
steamer from Ceylon: and Ceylon tea is never 
shipped in bags. Hither ‘tan enemy hath 
done this”—some one 1c Japan sending the 
stuff on and labelling it as from Ceylon—or 
the London Custoins hus made a mistake 
as regards the port from which the bags 
came. Could not the Agents of the ‘‘Maru” 
boats be asked to make inquiry in London 
and ascertain on what documents the Cus- 
toms officials fixed ‘‘Ceylon” as the country 
from which the stuff came? Wedonot think 
the matter should be passed over, as it ought 
to be easy to trace where (if not by whom) 
the shipment was made. 
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JAVA QUININE, 


Mr. C. W. van Heeckeren, Director of the Bandoeng 
factory, has written a very long letter toa Java paper 
to protest against certain serious insinuations made 
in that journal. in which it was alleged that the 
Bandoeng works had carried on a private specula- 
tion in quinine m:deby them for Javaplanters. It was 
said that the tactory had led the planters to believe 
that this quinine was held in stock for the plant- 
ers’ accouut, whereupon in reality it had been priv- 
ately sold by the factory. Prices subsequently rose, 
and when the planters gave orders for their quiuine 
to be sold, it transpired that it had already been 
dizposed of months ago, whereof the planters decided 
to break off relations with the Bandoeng works, and 
to consign their barks to Amsterdam as before. The 
’ statement was made that the German qninine-makers, 
out of their enmity to the Bandoeng works, had 
purposely engineered a rise in the market as soon as 
they got wind of the aforesaid speculation, so as to 
bring about a breach between the planters and the 
Bandoeng works. Mr VanHeeckeren denies all these 
allegations. He says that the factory is debarred 
by ita articles of association from trading in quinine, 
all that the works make being sold through to 
Messrs McNeill & Co., of Samarang. The accounts 
between the works and the planters are settled in 
March of ,each year, when Messrs McNeill are in 
possession of the account sales for the whole of the 
preceding year. No one could have foreseen the 
gudden rise of quinine to 1s 94d last March, and 
Messrs McNeill before that rise had sold at from 
121d to 14d per oz on delivery. On January 1st about 
5,000 kilos of quinine had been made by the factory, 
for which the owners had not ‘yet received an account 
sale. Of this only 120 kilos were at the works,1,000 
kilos were at Batavia, and 3,600 were on the way to 
various ports. During January and March about 
8,200 kilos made at Bandoeng were sold. Mr Van 
Heeckeren complains that the Bandoeng factory 
ia badly supported by the Java planters. Some of 
them habitually belittle it, and carp at its working. 
The total production of the Bandoeng factory between 
January 1st and March 13th was 320,000 oz, of which 
Mesers McNeill had sold in the same time 253,580 oz, 
at an average equivalent of 7c per unit gross. Incom- 
menting upon My Van Heeckeren’s letter the Java paper 
maintains its allegations, although it acknowledges 
that the speculation was not undertaken for motives of 
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illegal personal gain, but was merely an ill-considereg 
speculation in the interest of the planters, who, yn- 
fortunately, have turned out losers over the affair,— 
Chemist and Druggist, June 24. 


ri —————_— 
AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTS 
LAND. 


The principal products of Togoland (a German 
colozy in West Africa, between the British gold coast 
possessions and Dahomey) are oil palms, coco palms, 
india rubber and coffee. The most important from 
the European point of view is the kola nut, to the 
cultivation of which great attention is being paid. 
Regulations have been issued to prevent the wanton 
destcuction of india-rubber trees, and the dealers 
yeceive licenses from the Government. Only natives 
are allawed ‘o collect this product, strangers being 
forbiden to ply the trade without a special license, 
which costs £50 # year. It is not allowed to give 
nitives an advance on the year’s yield, According to 
a recent report by the Second Secretaries of H.M 
Embassy in Berlin, the cultivation of the oil palm has 
not yet been undertaken by Europeans, and Temaine 
in the hands of the natives. Good building wood is 
supplied by the following trees :—Chlorophora excelsa, 
borassus flabelliformis and eryodendron anfractuosum. 
There are six coffee plantations, the number of trees 
varying from 30 to 3,000. The yieldis given as 4,300 
kilogrammes (9,479 1b.) Coconuts laet year were 
grown in five plantations, varying from from 33 to 
1,000 in each, and the yield was 10,008 nuts. New 
undertakings arein view. lu the mountains, five days 
journey from the coast, the natives are growing coffee 
With success, and plantation on large scale with 
European capital will shortly be commenced. The 
india-rubber tree (manthot glaziovii) is grown in the 
coffee and coconut plantations. It does fairly well, but 
suffers from a blight (Loronthocos) which does much 
damage. Cassava (tapioca), yams, maize, and earth 
nuts are also cultivated withsuccess. An experimental 
plantation is carried onat Sebbe. It has been found 
that the trees which do best are mangoes, eucalyptus, 
banana, bixa orellana, oranges, and coffee. Mulberry 
trees do well in the rainy season, but three-quartera 
of them die in the dryseason. A new garden is being 
started at Lome, where native gardens are being 
trained. Cotfee, manihot, kikxia africana, tnophyllum, 
&c, are being raised from seed. The following 
annuals are being grown :--/ticinus, sesamum indicum, 
oil plants, maize, andropogon and corchorus capswaris, 
—Journal of the Society of Arts. 
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COFFEE AND TEA IN THE NILGIRI: Ooty, 
June 3rd.—A doleful year this is likely to be, my 


OF TOGO. 


‘masters, for planters of coffee, for prices are 


falling, falling every day, and there seems no end 
to the depths into which they are plunging. And to 
make matters worse, if worse they could be, the 
rain on the open blossom has done immense harm 
to crops. Kotagiri way they are still hopeful, 
but there hope is getting thin. Goonoor,.—well 
there is an end of hope for them, and the damage 
to the coming crop is put down at one-third to 
two-thirds of the whole. On the western slopes, 
in the Ouchterlony Valley and Nallacottah, 
things are a great deal better, one enthusiast 
declaring his 1899-1900 crop will be one of the 
best on record. Tea, of course, is sharing in the 
general improvement in prices, and the season is, 
moreover, and exceptionally favourable one. New 
Hope, one of the Valley estates, is attaining 
quite a respectable position in the home market, 
and for very good all-round breaks too. Another 
estate, long ‘known for its excellent prices, Non- 
auen oa Wit, on the Coonoor side, is also coming 
orward again after a year’s slum.—The India 

Planter’s Gazette, June 10, . 


_ . change. L t 
gt Bh ihe analogy of 1881-86, but there is plenty of direct 
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PENRHOS ESTATES COMPANY OF 
CEYLON, LIMITED. 


REPORT. 


The report of the directors for the bast 

ear which is as follows was taken as read :— 
The Directors have pleasure in laying before the 
Shareholders their Report and Accounts for the 
year ended 30th June, 1899. } 

The amount of Tea secured was 201,020 lb, —158, 106 
lb. on Estate account, as against an estimate of 
165,000 Ib. and 42,914 lb. manufactured from 
bought leaf. 

In view of -the severe drought during the latter 
half of the Season, the crop may be considered sat- 
isfactory. : j 

The following figures; shewing the results of 
the past three Seasons, will be found interesting. 


=A oe Ua a5 2 
ns Bie Ose eno 0 4 
Ss ae 3 susie BES 
A YES le) = A, O jy 
Ou g iS jo) 4 si peed 
Ole O 
1896-97 MOLD gee (aoena ec) eOrOL 36°42 
1897-98 145,250... 26°23 .... 25 ‘65 39°12 
1898-99 158,106 25°41 24°05 41°03 


These figures refer to the Estate tea only. 

As regards the Season under review, the total 
crop secured has cost, laid in Colombo, cts., 26°43, 
and has realized a nett average price of cts 40°27. 

Included in the proceeds of tea is a sum of 
R506'80, being balance proceeds of tea unsold at 
30th of June last year and estimated for. 

After payment of the Interest on Debentures, 
namely, R 3,030°00, the amount at credit of Profit 
and Lioss Account is R23,237°52, which is equal to 
154 per cent on the Capital of the Company, 
as against 9 per cent last Season, and 54 per cent 
the year before ; this may be considered very sat- 
isfactory. : 

The Directors recommend that this sum be appor- 
tioned as follows :— 


By the payment of a dividend of 10 per 
cent for the year ds 


gn ; R 15,000°00 
By the payment of a bonus to the 


Superintendent a j 5,  1.000°00 
by placing to Reserve fund a >, 700000 
By carrying forward to the nex oe 

5 ore cn 99 “On 


Account Sas 


R, 23,2387°52 

The Direciors desire to place on. record their 
appreciation of Mr. J. E. Martin’s management 
of the Estates during the Season under review. 

It is proposed to open a further 10 acres in Tea 
‘during the coming Season, and another 20 acres 
in 1900-1901, there being sufficient Capital in hand 
to do this. ‘ ; 

The Acreage of the Company’s Estates is as fol- 


towed Tea be 508 Acres 
Tea under four years Ry 25 By 
) Tea not in bearing a Dae cs 
Forest be 51 i 


Waste and Patnatiaandia! i) 2123000 


Total 820 acres 


In terms of the Articles of Association, Mr. W 
B. Kingsbury retires from the Board of Directors, 
but, being eligible, offers himself for re-election. 


eg 


THE FUTURE OF COFFEE, 


(By a Planter in India.) 

The whole of my argument turns on the supposed 
jacrease in consumption, the check on production, and 
the probability of a rise im the rate of Brazilian ex- 
As regards the first condition, I rely mainly 


: 
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evidence that comsumption is increasing, It is 
true that 


THE CONSUMPTION OF COFFEU 


in the United Kingdom has not increased with 
the population, but the Westminster Gazette re- 
ports an enormous increage in the year ending 
March last in the number of cups of coffee 
sold in refreshment rooms. One firm alone used 
134 tons of coffee in 1898-99 for this. purpose, 
against 48 tons in 1897-98. Still, it is to the great 
coffee consuming countries of the Continent and 
America that we must mainly look to dispose of tha 
increased production, The average annual consump- 
tion in ounces per head of population of late has been 
as follows :—Holland, 370; Denmark, 247; Belgium, 
176; United States, 155; Switzerland, 112; Germany, 
78; France, 53; Austria, 52; Italy, 17; Great 
Britain, 11; Spain, 9; Russia, 3. The Britisn 
Consul at Hamburg, which is the great importing 
centre for Germany and its immediate neighbours, 
reports that, as a nataral consequence of the low price 
of coffee in 1898 (about 9d.2 lb. in spite of high im- 
port duties), there isa largely increased consumption 
in Germany and other. countries. The following 
figures for deliveries in the United States are from 
the American Grocer :— 
1896-7 1897-8 1898-9 

Avg. monthly deliveries. 424,049 505,026 497,435 bags. 


In 1897-98 the deliveries were the highest on record 
and unduly stimulated by the fear of a duty, but those 
of 1898-99 show little falling off. Yet with these 
heavy deliveries, the American Grocer says, there was 
no gain in stocks, showing that the coffee actually went 
into consumption. This consumption was per head 
of population :—In 1896, 8*7lbs; in 1897, 10°9lb.; in 
1898, 10°7lb. The New York correspondent of the 
Grocer gives the following consumption of made coffee 
per head of population :—In 1893, 14 gallons; in 1898, 
1946 gallons. He attributes the increase to the great 
roasting firms selling coffee at 5d. alb., and estimates 
that nearly four times as much coffee is drunk as there 
is tea, because coffee is the cheaper beverage, The 
English retail price of coffee has remained at about 
1s. 8d. a lb, for the last 25 years, whether the whole- 
sale price was high or low. If cheap coffee was 
pushed in England as in America, we might see a 
great increase in the consumption of the United 
Kingdom. 
Turning next to the 


CHECK ON PRODUCTION, 


the following facts will show 1 considerably understated 
my case. From Mexico, Ceylon planters who have tried 
coffee cultivation there are returning and reporting 
in the Ceylon Observer that cultivation is uaremunera- 
tive at present prices. A local (Mexican) paper 
says:—‘‘The present price of coffee offers no margin 
to planters worth talking about. itis plain therefore 
that plantations will be abandoned and the crops 
reduced until prices rise again. It will be remembered 
that about 15 years ago, under very similar circumstan€ 6 
an extensive area went out of cultivation.’ From 
Ecuador and Venezuela it is reported coffee is being 
abandoned for new industries. Probably the same is 
true of the other Central American countries, as we 
know they all complain of the scarcity of money 
hampering trade; and a disease has apreared in 
Guatemala and Nicaragua “which has made many 
plantations valueless.’’ The British Consul at Rio 
reports the same movement toward new industries, 
and says:—‘‘Oa more than one occasion the current 
price of coffee did not cover the carriage from the 
interior, so that it is fully expected by those inter- 
est2A that, owing to neglect in clearing the trees aud 
the abandonment of new. plantations every year 
will show a gradual diminution of proauction eee | 

spite of the optimistic views of the P 

Paulo, the Brazilian papers do not he 
that..‘‘ the coffee industry is no longer a payiug ons, 
and that even estates like the an Paulo Coffee 
Kistates, bought at comparatively low prices and 
worked by cheap Kuropean capital, are not remunera- 


te to say, 


") 
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tive. The Santor correspondent of the Brazilian 
Review reports that planters are trying to combine to 
reduce wages, but that the Italian labourers are 
leaving the estates and are settling in the towns. We 
all know by experience that an attempt to reduce 
wages when labour can go elsewhere is a policy of 
desperation ! 

Nearer home it is reported by Mr. Elliot and the 
Ooorg Planters’ Association that | 

A LARGE ACREAGE OF NATIVE COFFEE 

has been abandoned in Mysore and Coorg. From 
the Straits, the Malay Mail and Sir Greme EI- 
phinstone, a Ceylon planter settled in Perak, report 
that planters are being driven by low prices 
to abandon coffee for coconut cultivation. The 
British Consul in Java reports that sdme plantations 
are being disposed of and more are likely to be aban- 
doned if no improvement in prices takes place. 
fn fact, not only is there a decided check on the 
increase of production all over the world, but a 
presets of an actual diminution of production. And 

ast Indian planters have this advantage on the 
present occasion. Fifteen years ago East India 
prices fell pari passu with those of Brazil; but the 
prices of all rough coffee began to fall heavily in 
1897, wheras East India prices were not seriously 
affected till this year. So that, taking into account 
only the effect of the natural increase of consumption 
and check on production caused by low prices, it 
should, on the analogy of 1881-36, take only two years 
more for prices to rise again. This is the actual time 
named by the American Grocer as that during which 
grocers can reckon on low prices. 

This calculation, however, leaves out the factor ot 

A RISE IN BRAZILIAN EXCHANGE 

which is almost certain to occur. The following 
figures will show that the value of the millereis 
depends almost entirely on the amount of paper 
money in circulation:— 


Paper money Rate Population 

in circula- of Ex- (including 

tion. change Indians.) 

In 1887-9about 200,000 contos 22d. 27d. 14,000,000 
In 1892 556,000  ,,) | 12d. 15,000,000 
In 1898 » 790,000 x 8d. 17,000,000 


For an increase of population under 25 per cent. 
the paper money was nearly quadrupled, and Hx- 
change fell in 1897 to under the quarter of the par 
value which obtained in 1889. The quadrupling of 
the paper money made no difference in the gold value 
of the circulation per head of population, which was 
almost exactly the same in 1898 as in 1889. This 
fatal over-issue of paper money was due to false 
ideas of the value of money, to the weakness of con- 
stantly changing Governments, to reckless extrava- 
gance in the cost of administration, and to gross 
laxity in the collection of revenue. In December, 
1896, an attempt was made to raise the value of 
the millereis, and a law passed assigning certain funds 
to the redemption of paper money; but practically 
very few of these funds were applied to this _pur- 
pose up to 1898. In that year the President-Elect 
paid a visit to Europe and arranged with Roths- 
childs the following scheme, which came into force 
on the first July, 1898 :—£10,000 000 is to be advanced 
by Rothschilds on the security of the Customs re- 
venues, and the interest on the Government debts, 
amounting to nearly £3,000,000 a year, is to be funded 
for three years. As funding bonds are issued, Gov- 
ernment undertakes to deposit an equivalent amount 
in paper mouey at the exchange of 18d. per millereis 
with certain Ranks. This paper money is to be de- 
atroyed, or used to purchase Bills in London when 
Exchange is favourable, that is, at or over 18d. per 
millereis. By this means it is proposed to reduce 
the excessive paper money by 333,(\00 contos (thousands 
of millercis,) when it is expected the millereis will 
rise to 18d., “the rate agreed on.” Strict economy 
is also to be practised by the Government, and the 
revenue is to be duly collected, when it is expected 
toftyield much more’ than it has hitherto done. Up 
to;;March;,Jast, or for nine months since the scheme 
came into force, Government has burnt 9,000 contos 
of paper money; has paid off 31,000 contos of debt 
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instead of as usnal incurring fresh debts, and had 
a credit balance of 2,600 contos with the Banks in 
place of the usual debit balance. Up to the end 
of 1899 the benefits of the scheme will be retarded 
by the debts contracted in 1897, but from 19110 on- 
wards the full benefits of the scheme will be realised. 

Although since the new President came into office 
the Government has faithfully fulfilled its obligations, 
it is obvious that this scheme cannot be judged by 
its effect on Exchange in the first nine months of 
its existence. As a matter of fact, Exchange was 
raised at once from about 6d to 8%d., and thongh it 
receded a little below 8d. for a time it now stands 
at 83-32d. But the Government of India’s scheme 
for fixing Exchange failed to be of any beneficial 
effect to Indian Kxchange for the first two years of 
its existence, and yet succeeded in the next two 
years in raising the value of the rupee to the de- 
sired level. So probably every year the Brazilian 
scheme is kept at work its influence will increase in 
geometrical progression. We may fairly hope that 
the Brazilian Government, having begun so well, 
will carry out the scheme without wavering—more 
especially, if it does not raise the millereis to 18d. 
in three years time, it will be face to face with 
bankruptcy. 

There is another reason which has not yet been 
touched on why coffee prices cannot long remain 
at a low level, and that is 

THE INCREATED COST OF PRODUCTION 
all over the world. Twenty-five years ago coffee 
was grown in India chiefly without manure. 
Now manuring is almost universally necessary, and 
this has increased expenses quite 50 per cent while 
the yield has not increased. In Brazil, the substitu- 
tion of Italian for slave labour, the exanstion of 
land near the sea board, and the Opening np of 
districts in the interior seems to have increased the 
cost of production about 75 per cent in the last 15 
years, for Brazil coffee is now worth in millereis 
quite that much more than in 1885 and yet does 


not pay ae more than it did then. Thus :— 

old price. Exchange Millereis price. 
1885-6 .. 48 francs 19d. é j a 
1798-9 .. 343 8d. 41 


Similarly the cost of growing in Central America 
must have about doubled, as the rate of Exchange 
in nearly all Central American States is about half 
what it was 25 years ago, and yet present prices 
are unremunerative.—WVadras Mail, July 17. 


——————_—__@— 

THE “‘STATIST” ON TEA PPOSPECTS.—The fol- 
lowing are the material parts of the article we 
peterhed to on Saturday :— 

f e think, that the prospect before the tea- i 

industry of India and Ceylon is a favourable pucidt the 
present time, and that the moment is opportune for 
considering investments in the shares of sound com- 
panies. In this industry, as in others, there is no lack 
of “‘ wild-cat ’’ enterprises ; but there are also good and 
sound ventures which may be brought to give a com- 
paratively high yield, and at the same time afford a 
reasonable measure of security. We give below some 
notes on companies which have recently issued their 
reports, which will assist readers in making a selection. 
As the fall in last year’s profit is due in the main to 
temporary causes, there seems a prospect of larger dis- 
tributions in the future, and some may be inclined to 
invest in the shares as 2 somewhat speculative lock-up. 
Ceylon Tea Plantations.—This is one of the older com. 
panies, which has the recommenda‘ion of baving main- 
tained a dividend of 15 per cent. on its Ordinary shares 
for many years. Profits for 1898 were £41,381. as com- 
pared with £42,199 in 1897, ths slight deciine being due 
to the crop being rather below that of 1897 and to arise 
inexchange. The issued capital of the Company is as 


follows :— 
iy Shares. Nom. value. Price. Yield 
28 
167,380 Ordinary . 10 263 a 
81,080 7 Percent. Pref. 10 18 es 


The reserve fund now amounts to £95.000. ree 
prices, both the Ordinary and Oe an GHEE 
attention, 


the Preference merit 


Nhl 


$ 


‘drier cause greyness of the dry leaf?” 


from actual experiment. 
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Gorrespondence, 


Ila 9 he Editor. 


AN ANSWER TO ‘QUERIES FOR 
THA MAKERS”: 
MR. THORNTON PETT’S ANSWER. 
Elpitiya, July 11. 

Sir,—I have just come across a letter in 
your last weekly edition, signed ‘“‘ Enquirer” 
asking “‘what errors in the manipulation of 
tea leaf could cause the dry leaf tc have a 
reddish brown appearance.” Here are a few 
suggestions, at his service, towards an 
answer :— 

Under-withered leaf kept rather long in 
wet weather, gives, as you say in your note, 
a large percentage of red leaf. 

Over-withered coarse leaf also givesa very 
large percentage of red and reddish leaf. 

One seldom gets a good colour on tea made 
from fields in which the bushes have run a 
long time from pruning. Leaf carelessly 
treated in the withering lofts, left in heaps, and 
trodden on by coolies also turns out a reddish 
tea; so does leaf that has got heated in bags 
or baskets whilst in transit to factory. The 
remedy for these is obvious. 

I believe it is the almost universal experi- 
ence in Ceylon, and I know it is a fact in 
several districts at medium elevations, that 
leaf plucked during a prolonged drought, and 


especially if there is any wind at the time, 


gives tea with a very pronounced reddish 
tinge, however fine the plucking may have 
been and though, there may be no actual 
red leaf in it. This tea, though wanting in 


black appearance, generally sells well as the 


flavour is decidedly augmented: this is not- 
ably the case in Uva, witness the sale prices 
of teas made on estates there in July and 
August, the dry months of that side of the 
country. 
_Reyour correspondent’s second query: ‘‘Does 
the handling of the leaf in the drawers of 
e 
fills his drawers or trays properly, there 
should be but little handling required, and 
the necessary amount of such handling will 
not perceptibly ‘‘grey” the tea. A mistake 
some tea makers are apt to make, under the 
false impression, that they are saving time, 
is allowing the firing coolies to lump on to 
the drawer or trays as much rolled leaf as 
they possibly can, when a good deal of turn- 
ing over is, of course, required to get all the 
leaf fired equally. Trays should always be 
spread thinly, and pushed or worked through 
uickly. It is well to bear in mind the rule 
that was in force when we used chulas, 7.e., 
that it should be possible to see the fire 


‘through the leaf on the loaded tray. Leaf 


saturated with water just before being put 
into the drier will, however, come out rather 
grey if much handled by. the firing coolies, 
and a sort of black ‘‘soot” o1 bloom will be 
found adhering to the coolies’ hands and the 
mesh of the tray. I have ascertained this 
This bloom is, of 
course, sap from the leaf cells broken up in 
the rolling, and which has got diffused over 
the surface of the leaves. It follows from 


‘ this, I think, that leaf which has been care- 
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lessly fermented, and allowed to get dry dur- 
ing the process should be only slightly mois- 
tened with water before firing and not satu- 
rated as I have séen it done:-by some tea 
makers.—I am, &c., 

GHO. THORNTON PETT. 


TEA: AN INDIAN AND CEYLON 
DISTRIBUTING AGENCY. 


Madulkele, July 19. 


DEAR S1r,— Could not the present moment, 
whilst the Indian and Ceylon trade in tea 
is at a standstill, be seized as an opportu- 
nity for starting an Indian and Ceylon Distri- 
buting Agency, and break down effectually 
the combination against us? The Agency’s 
duty should be to buy tea as required in the 
London market (no draft allowance) and 
supply outside dealers, grocers, and even 
take private orders of not less than a chest 
or box. Advertise in every paper supplies 
direct from importers at wholesale rates, 
expenses of starting to be guaranteed by 
Indian and Ceylon Planters’ Association— 
latter out of Thirty Committee funds. Surely 
with such good men on the spot as Ruther- 
ford, Henry Bois, Leake, Campbell for 
Ceylon and others for India, the thing could 
be done. The Agency started and properly 
organised at once, and a Company of Indian 
and Ceylon men would doubtless come forward 
afterwards to take over the going concern. 

I think the attempt to do away with the 
1-lb allowance has beep a mistake, and has 
been undertaken without sufficient fore- 
thought or preparation and at an unfor- 
tunate time. I don’t believe that the new 
arrangement, if carried, will benefit growers 
one bit. It is not wise to interfere with the 
channels through which trade passes; but 
now that the channel is blocked why not 
make a new one ?— Yours truly, 

CUSTOS. 


——— 


LOCAL ALLOWANCES ON THA, 
July 19. 

DEAR SirR,—Here is a resolution that has 
been omitted at the Tea Traders’ Association 
meeting to be held today :— 

“That before we take any active steps 
re 1-lb. draft in London, we must wash our 
hands ciear of the allowance we have im- 
posed on sellers in our local market. ” 


PLANTER. 


[Will ‘*‘ Planter” tell us plainly what he 
means? Does he want his tea soid without 
any samples being given out?—if so there will 
be little or no chance of bids. Does he 
srudge 3 lb. for samples out of 1,500, or 1,000, 
or 500 lb.? If not, to makeallhis breaks up 
to that weight is the only remedy we can 
see. A merchant, who is himself a proprie- 
tary planter, declared in our office yester- 
day, that 3lb. is now-a-days scarcely enough 
for sampling: so many buyers have to he 
attended to, in Colombo. ‘‘ 1 wanted the other 
day” he said, ‘“‘to see a little more of a 
certain tea than the wee sample I had got 
so I went round to the Brokers, and found 
they had less left than in the days when only 
2 \b. were taken for samples.”’—**But is it 
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not hard,” we remarked, “that 3 lb. should 
have to be taken out of 100 lb.?” ‘* Well, 
whose fault is that, save the planter’s, who 
is idiotic enough to send so small a break 
for sale?”—The remedy therefore is solely 
with the planter so far as we can judge, 
unless he cares to instruct his Brokers to give 
out no samples.—ED. 7.A.] 


RUBBER IN MEXICO: CASTILLOA 
ELASTICA. 
Henaratgoda, 21st July 1899. 
DEAR SiIR,—I beg to enclose particulars on 

Castilloa Elastica cultivation supplied by a 
leading Rubber planter ir Mexico at my request, 
who has several plantations of bis own. I trust 
that the particulars will be usefulto the readers 
of the Observer and Tropical Agriculturist. He 
writes :—“ A good many plantations of this tree 
are being started all over the Southern part of 
this country now, but owing to their being still 
young, seeds have still to be gathered principally 
in the forests.”—Yours faithfully. 


J. P. WILLIAM. 


‘““CASTILLOA ELASTICA.” 
(Zo Messrs. J. P. Wiillam & Co., Ceylon.) 
1 Mexico, June 1. 


The fresh seeds are sown with or without the 
surrounding pulp in the nursery bed at one foot’s 
distance giving them some shade, and keeping the 
ground well drained. The best soil is considered to 
be alluvial sandy loam, but I have seen very large 
rubber trees growing on clayey soil, and in many 
localities the trees seem to grow with preference on 
the hilly ground and not down in the bottom of the 
canyons. 

When one year old the young plants are trans- 
planted in the rainy season to holes dug previously in 
the ground, and if the tap-root is very long, as is 
apt to be the case if the plants, as done in some 
places, are left in nursery till two years old, it is 
simply cut, leaving it only ten or twelve inches long 
and letting it bleed profusely before planting it, as 
it is said that the clogged milk impedes its taking 
root quickly. Transplanting without cutting the root 
is however preferable, as is also transplanting ‘‘ en- 
pilon ” that is with the lump of earth surrounding 
the roots; but this is not always practicable when 
transplanting to a long distance. Cuttings are very 
seldom planted, and seem not to give good results. 

As for planting in the sun or in the shade, there 
are different opinions as to the proper course. Some 
claim that they ought to be planted in the forest in 
the shade of other trees, 
milk-production, makes its rind thicker and prevents 
its growing old and strong. ‘he other side claims that 
the young trees planted in the sun grow much more 
vigorously than in the shade, and that not only the 
greater facility and convenience in lookiug after the 
plantation, but also the actual increased growth favors 
plating in the sun. It is rather difficult to decide 
which is true in the absence of large old plantations 
formed on both plans, but I for my part am of the 
opinion that it depends greatly on the climate of the 
locality where the plantation is made, for whereas.on 
the Pacific Coast and part of the Atlantic coast 
there is along dry season, sometimes fully six months 
daring which the sun may inflict some damages on 
the trees and where consequently shade would be pre- 
ferable, in other places asfor instance on my own plan- 
tation there are rains in ten months or more in the 
year, and the moist atmosphere consequently pre- 
vents the sun from damagiug the vitality of the trees, 
and especially if the altitude is from 200 to 500 meters 
over sea-level, as on my place, where a heavy shade 
would not be beneficial to the trees, since they would 
not get the necessary heat, and this is borne out by 
the fact observed by myself, that the young ,trees 
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planted in the sun grow much quicker and stronger 
there than those left in the shade. Several planters 
in the State of Chiapas, however, claim just the op- 
posite result, their plantations being situated almost 
at sea-level and farther south than mine. On the 
other hand I have seen a plantation of young trees 
grow nicely at a height of over 700 meters altitude, 
but these I am inclined to think that the absence of 
the necessary heat miay have an adverse influence on 
the latex of the grown tree. [ have found that lime and 
green manure seem to help the growth of the trees 
very much. 

The distance between the trees varies much. Some 
give them as muchas 20 feet, but the average seems 
to be 15 feet. Some few give only 12 feet bnt with- 
out planting anything else between the trees, anda 
few are trying the Trinidad system of planting at 
8 to 10 feet only, intending to uproot and thoroughly 
bleed one half later. Of course, in selecting the dis- 
tance, the quality andconfiguration of the soil and the 
climatic conditions have all to be taken into considera- 
tion. Where the ground is very wet and inclined to 
form pools, it seems advisable to follow the system 
of forming a hiil around the foot of each tree, as, 
contrary to the ‘‘ Hevea” excessive moisture and 
swampy land seem to hurt it. 

I do not think the Castilloa Elastica ought to be 
tapped till in its eighth year to avoid injuring the 
tree, nor do I think that planters ought to effect 
such fabulous yields as five or more pounds a year, 
as some enthusiasts promise. Here we generally 
make the safe estimate of one to two pounds of rubber 
per year, and rather the former than the latter. 


-—-<— == — 


PLUMBAGO.—We have received copy of a 
valuable paper on ‘‘ Graphite: its formation 
and manufacture” by a competent scientist, 
which will be given in full in our 
Tropical Agriculturist. It is curious to 
read that the only difference between 
the diamond and _ graphite—both being 
carbon—is one of pressure, the former 
being the result of high, and the latter 
of low, pressure. A formula we have 
already published runs:—(1) Diamond, (2) 
Plumbago or Graphite, (3) Amber, (4) Coal, 
(5) Peat, (6) Petroleum. 

THE CAMPHOR MONOPOLY IN FoRMOSA.—A 
Taipeh correspondent writing to a Hongkong 
paper on 29th June says :— 

Preparations for the operation of the camphor 
monopoly law, which will come into force on 
the 5th August next, are now in progress, and 
it has been announced that six camphor offices 
will be established, namely at Taipeh, Tekcham, 
Miori, Taichu, Rinkeho, and Giran. It is the 
intention of the Government to improve the 
present method of packing by making the chests 
of pine instead of camphor-wood as hitherto and 
lining them with zinc, so that the contents can 
be kept for a long time without loss by evapora- 
tion. If all the stills now in use are well 
managed they have a capacity of turning out 
some 150,000 piculs a year, while the world’s con- 
sumption is roughly ‘estimated at forty or fifty 
thousand piculs only. The Government therefore 
intends to greatly decrease the present number 
of stills so as to keep a fair proportion between 
demand and supply and to ensure a fair price 
for the drug. As regards the manner in which 
the Government will sell its camphor nothing 
definite has been decided, but according to a 
competent authority the Government will not 
sell the drug at all for the present but will 
allow an interval of six months or a year to 
elapse, when it is anticipated the article will 


fetch three times the price paid for it to, the 


producers. Owing to the importance of increas- 
ing the general revenue to make it balance 

expenditure the Government, it is stated, des j 
to get a million yen out of the monopoly, 


| 
| 
| 
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A VISIT TO THE RAJAKADALUWA 
COCONUT PLANTING DISTRICT. 


“THE YEARS’ EXPERIENCE OF 
COCONUTS. 


CHILAW RESTHOUSE is placed in an excep- 
tionally healthy situation, on a rising bank 
facing the sea, and it is neatly and substan- 
tially built; but with an entire disregard of 
ventilation in respect of the bedrooms. 
Either window or door must be left open at the 
risk of thieves, or closed with a lack of 
fresh air. The Malay resthouse-keeper, who 
has had eight years’ experience, is one of 
the best managers in the country, second 
only, perhaps, to the veteran at Negombo who 
has had 23 years’ service, but is still the active, 
bright, intelligent Sinhalese he has always 
been from Sir Charles Layard’s day onwards 
and yet only an Arachchi when he ought 
long ago to have been made a Muhandiram ! 
Mr. Ellis, however, cannot overlook so faithful 
a servant—since he has known him since 
he (Mr. Ellis) was a young Police Magistrate 
at Negombo. 

On the long -creeper-covered, sandy, back- 
water bank in front of the gaol, resthouse 
and other buildings at Chilaw, an interesting 
experiment is being made in growing coco- 
nuts, shelter being provided. This shelter 
is indispensable in the South-West monsoon, 
as the difference between trees in front and 
behind the resthouse will show; but I am 
surprised the experiment does not extend to 
palmyras which would probably suit the soil 
and climate better, judging by the splendid 
clump of mature trees in one corner. Has 
any Huropean planter in Ceylon ever gone 
in for i 

A CLEARING OF PALMYRAS? 


I suppose not; the greater number of years than 
in coconuts, required to arrive at maturity, be- 
ing a deterrent. But certainly the experiment 
ought to be made around and North of Chilaw. 


“Mr. Martin, the leading Proctor (and son of 


honest John Martin, who with Carry and 
Lamont was long the best known of Ne- 
gombo and Chilaw planters), has a good 
opportunity of making a, fine avenue of 
palmyras on his plantation property stretch- 
ing from the tewn to the Deduruoya. 

Very delightful is the early morning—be- 
tween 5-30 and 7-30—for a drive along a good 
road in this comparatively dry coast region of 
theisland with the South-West breeze blowing. 
In 1895 I found Mr. Ingles, of the Survey 
Department, busy with his celebrated txrian- 
gulation tower in front of Chilaw, and it 
was a coincidence that we should meet here 


again, Mr. Ingles meditating the erection 


of another tower after a permanent form 
to serve for observations, the top of the 
lofty and widely-known Chilaw R.C. Church 
(which Capt. Donnan and other mariners 
utilise) being now rendered unfit for trian- 
gulation purposes. Mr. Ingles was always one 
of the most active, and he has now become 
one of the more experienced, officers of his 
Department; and it was a pleasure to note 
his enthusiasm over the work going on in 
the triangulation, as well as in cadastral and 
topogra hical departments. His colleague, 
“Mr. 'T. ain yton—son of an old friend, the 
late Mr, J.’ L. Hampton, so long proprietor 
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of Penrhos and Hentleys estates—is busy 
with ‘boundaries and applications,” the dis- 
tracting work for which the Suryeyor-Gene- 
ral thinks a separate staff ought to be, pro- 
vided, so as to have his trained men free 
to go on uninterruptedly with the respon- 
sible undertakings now entrusted to them. 
Early as was our start northwards to Raja- 
kadaluwa, it was not too early for indus- 
trious Tamils to be out attending to herds 
of cattle dotted over their 


TOBACCO GROUNDS 


for manuring purposes. All is fallow or in 
the rough at present; but to the extent to 


which manure can be got, this tobacco 
is cultivated freely, and is one of the 
most paying of industries. Why does 
not an artificial manure maker try an 


experiment on a Chilaw tobacco field—an 
acre would not involve much risk, and the 
object. lesson that would show an artificial 
mixture to give better results than cattle 
manure, would attract universal attention. 
Nor would an experimentalist require to go 
so far afield as Chilaw: there is quite a 
large number of tobacco fields cultivated by 
Sinhalese North of the Mahaoya near Nya- 
madenai. 
The road to the 


DEDURUOYA 


and beyond, is in much better order than in 
days of old. Mr. Simmonds, who built the 
bridge in 1894-5, is, I understand, still in 
charge of the district—left here, I am told, 
because he is supposed to be fever-proof ! 
Be that as it may, he has made many. im- 
provements in the numerous small bridges 
or culverts and in general attention to his 
roads. His big river bridge is ready for. a 23- 
feet gauge light railway, and we had full evid- 
ence in a succession of crowded: passenger 
coaches starting thus early for Puttalam, of 
plenty of traffic being available. The Dedurn- 
oya is a strange river; you never know 
where to find it! It has shifted its course 
greatly in the four years and so concentrated 
its full force against one end of the bridge 
that a series of wooden breakwaters had to 
be formed with piles to check the rush of 
floodwater in washing out the bank and 
perhaps the foundation! Between, Chilaw 
and Rajakadaluwa, over six miles, there is 
far more evidence of life and cultivation 
than we can recall on our first visit ten 
years ago. There is an almost continuous 
line of gardens or plantations, frequent bou- 
tiques or bazaars, where all was loneliness 
in the ‘eighties,’ and where a cheetah 
quietly crossing the road in front of; one’s 
bullock cart was an ordinary afternoon’s ex- 
perience a decade back. 

Plantain and coconuts are the favourite 
products, and IT am told. the whole roadside 
via Battuluoya. to Puttalam is. now. fairly 
well occupied. 

But I have to do with 

RAJAKADALUWA 


district and its 25 coconut plantations and gar- 
dens ‘covering some 3,500 to 5,000 acres of 
planted land from the new clearing to fields 
14 to 15 years old—from Amalgamated Tea 


_Hstates Co.’s (Messrs. Finlay,’ Muir & Co., 


Agents) Nellunkuliya of 400 to 500 acres with 
regular work for 200 labourers down to’ the 
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garden of 30 or 40 acres. There is, more- 
Over, quite a group of Sinhalese villages 
with thousands’ of population scattered 
throughout the neighbourhood, who have 
benefited greatly by the money spent in 
planting coconuts; although more than half 
the permanent workers—perhaps two-thirds— 
are immigrant Tamils. 

The pioneer of Rajakadaluwa was the late 
Mr. G. D. Miller, who originally came to Ceylon 
under the auspices of the Eastern Produce and 
Estates, or rather of the then Ceylon Co., 
Ld., and had experience as a coffee planter 
in Matale, before (while visiting Horrekelly) 
he became interested in the country North 
of the Deduruoya for coconuts. He got his 
land on the roadside at upset price and 
made a good start, though he was inclined, 
perhaps, to take too much out of the soil in 
plantains, and though he made a_ big 
mistake by planting his first clearing too 
close, the palins being four to six feet too 
hear each other. What a difference this 
‘makes (the common practice in nearly all 
native gardens) was never better illustrated 
than in neighbouring fields—close and wide 
planted—on Mr. Miller’s place: the trees 
are well grown on both, but the bearing 
qualities of the palms are vastly different. 
We first heard of Mr. Miller’s pioneering 
work in 1887; and looking out at the 
time for a Coconut investinent for relatives 
in England, we allowed him to purchase 
two lots, aggregating 166 acres, adjoining his 
own Rajakadaluwa which, with fees, &c., 
cost R2,125. This was called by one of the 
lady proprietors 

' TOYNBEE 
(after the well-known philanthropist who 
gavethenameto Toynbee Hall, in Whitechapel) 
‘and for its size and age (aftera good many 
vicisssitudes) it is now one of the show coco- 
nut places in the district. Mr. Miller did good 
work in opening and planting Toynbee— 
though taking too much out in plantains 
for our taste—for two or three years; then 
he lost his health—a great deal of fever 
prevailing at times, especially while the soil 
was being turned and opened for planting— 
and during the last period of illness and our 
absence on furlough in England, the Toynbee 
fields got terribly neglected; and after poor 
Miller’s sudden death from fever in Colombo 
hospital, there had to be a large expenditure 
to meet, in order to retrieve the mischief 
done, while the plantain contractor had 
bolted, leaving some Ri,500 unpaid for fruit 
harvested ‘by him! The first operation was 
to clear ‘out all the plantains, make trenches 
and bury the stems, which, no doubt, both as 
an act of cultivation and means of nutrition, 
did much to benefit the young palms; but the 
number ofsupplies required was disheartening; 
and not till 1895 was there much pleasure 
in looking at Toynbee. Unfortunately “‘iluk ’ 
grass had been allowed to get in at one or 
two corners; and poor Miller’s place be- 
came so neglected after his death, that 
some parts became a_ breeding-ground for 
beetles which swarmed over to adjacent plan- 
tations. Weeding, clearingstumps and logs and 
burning, and beetle hunting were, however, 
vigorously pursued, as well as careful: sup- 
plying and the change wrought during 1895 
and succeeding years under the careful 


,mproved and strengthened the soil; 
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direction of an experienced Negombo planter, 
who_put conductors on the place i super- 
vised them by periodical visits, was wonder- 
ful to see. Better or more economical work 
no property has ever had done for it. 
One thing for which credit may well be taken 
was the number of trees, supposed to be fatally 
injured by beetles which were sayed by the 
complete cauterizing and scooping out. of 
the part attacked, and then tarring the in- 
side—so that now there. are palms to be 
tound with a full crop of nuts, whose 
hearts, for two or three feet, are all gone 
--whose sides in fact look as if someone 
had, for pleasure, cut out the figure of a 
canoe, leaving but a shell in half the stem, 
Nevertheless, this shell is found sufficient to 
sustain a vigorous growth and mature a 
good crop ot nuts, and now there is not a 
beetle (or beetle’s work) to be seen, unless a 
stray one should come over the high fence 
from where there may still be neglect and 
decay. Less success has attended the eradi- 
cation of the ‘‘iluk ”; it is a most persistent, 
detestable weed and has cost from first to 
last_an extraordinary outlay ; but there is 
good hope that 1899—after a seven years’ 
campaign—will see the last of it. 

My. Jardine visited Toynbee during the 
first year and again two years after: his 


report was all that could bedesired as regarded 


the immediate prospects and he made it 
clear that the place had a wonderful pre- 
servative against drought, in the brackish 
damp subsoil, which seemed to indicate that 
this region is the old site of a backwater, 
the land rising between it and the sea. This 
has been proved to be correct by experience ; 
for the palms never droop even in the most 
prolonged drought. But Mr. Jardine—we 
may now mention—in 1888 and 18%— 
doubted 


THE ‘‘ STAYING ” QUALITY 

of the soil,—in other words, if it had subs- 
tance enough tocarry the palms to ahealthy 
full maturity and give crops for many years, 
So far as it went, inits mixture of humus 
and brackish sand, ic was perfection for 
young coconuts; but ‘‘ How long would its 
sustaining powers continue?” was his question. 
Undoubtedly cultivation and the digging in 
of an extensive area of plantains, must have 
for 
tanother “‘coconut” veteran, Mr. W.H. Wright’ 
in visiting and reporting at the end of 1895, 
though by. no means prejudiced in favour 
of the district, after a very careful inspection 
and examination of the soil in the ditferent 
fields of Toynbee, gave a most hopeful 
report on the prospects of the trees and 
plantation, if only justice were done in 
careful cultivation and, by-and-bye, in judi- 
cious manuring—which, of course, was also 
Mr. Jardine’s panacea for the deficiency 
he feared. : 

No product—as old W. B. ‘Lamont has 
well said, laying down the law 30 years ago, 
—no product in Ceylon ‘responds to, or 
repays, so well for ; 

MANURING, AS THE COCONUT PALM; 

but few proprietors, we should say, will care 
to incur a cent of outlay in manure, artificial 
or otherwise, so long as there is no vied 
of nuts. Let something first be haryested, 
in the shape of crop, and surely then it is 


“crop returns in Ceylon. 
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time enough to call out for a little outlay 
on manure. For nine weary years, it was 
all expenditure on Toynbee without a cent 
of return. We are not at liberty at present 
to quote figures of outlay; but we may 
shew how the 
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CROPS OF NUTS 
have increased since the trees began to bear. 
The seasons count from July to June 
and in 1895-96 came the first pluckings 
worthy of notice aggregating a crop of 


33,788 nuts (22 nuts were gathered in 
June 1894, and 1,541 between that 
month and May = 1895). The oldest 


trees were under 7) years at the end of 
season 1895-6. The rise then may be given 
as follows :— 


Season. Age. Crop nuts. 
1895-6 os 7 years 33,788 
1896-7 Wert 55 108,372 
1897-8 oe) twee 200,125 
1898-9 wept 10) 5, see —- 296,000 


It is reckoned that little more than 6,000 
trees on an average contributed to the last 
crop giving a return of say 49 nuts per 
tree ; while, altogether, Toynbee should have 
10,000 trees and plants of all ages growing, 
so that a large proportion has yet to come 
into bearing. But what about the “staying” 
character of the soil, it may be asked? 
Well, there is nothing in the appearance 
of the heaviest-bearing trees (and from some 
as many as 70 to 80 nuts have been got, 
in this last May-June plucking alone) to 
indicate any failure, or approach to failure, 
in regard to means of sustenance. The 
palms are all green and vigorous, although 
with few exceptions—to be noted hereafter 
- they, have had little or no manure. One 
evidence of the neglect and suffering of 
1891-2-3 is very evident throughout one or 
two fields in the irregular stems of the 
palms—the shrinking and. less circumference 
noticeablejat mid-height, nodoubt indicating 
the check and loss of proper feeding which 
they sustained during the years when the 
plantains were allowed their own sweet 
will, as well as the weeds and _ beetles. 
Nevertheless, Toynbee, as a whole, is a 
most encouraging picture of a ten to eleven 
yearold’ | 


LOWCOUNTRY COCONUT PLANTATION, 
covering, we. may say, 166 acres, all 
planted. It is by no means such a model 
of neat, almost perfect cultivation, as is 
Mr. W. H. Wright's far-famed Mirigama 
estate; but in crops, we suppose, it will, 
so far, compare with any plantation, we, 
at least, have ever heard of, with authentic 
Still, Jet no. one 
suppose that anything like big net returns 
are even now being got by the proprietors. 
The accounts have not vet been closed; 
but even with a crop of 300,000 nuts from, 
say, the equivalent of 100 acres, the outlay 
on the whole 166 will not leave 

A PROFIT 
exceeding’ R25 per acre probably, which 
would be laughed to scorn by certain of our 
“tea” friends with their, R100 or even 
£10 sterling per acre of profit. 


“But there should be a future before 
‘Toynbee, more especially now that the era for 


. kadaluwa = district being 
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MANURING 


has arrived. This was begun in November 
1898 on certain selected plots of about four 
acres each, in different fields—two plots to 
each kind of manure and six plots in all. 
First, we have an artificial manure— 
‘“Baur’s special fertiliser”-—6lb. per tree 
being applied in two marked plots (situated 
in two different parts of the estate): Second, 
another but even stronger (in_ nitrogen) 
artificial preparation from Myr. Baur (who 
owns the adjoining fine Palugaswewa coconut 
property), of 45 1b. per tree and this was applied 
on two plots under similar conditions; while, 
Thirdly, 31b. bone-meal and 6lb. castor-cake 
per tree were applied over exactly similar 
plots. No examination of results or proper 
comparison can be made, it is thought, 
much under two years from the time of 
application. Some useful data ought then, 
however, to be available, as the crop. for 
each plot (number of trees and yield) js 
being carefully recorded. 

The only other manuring attempted was 
over a few acres by village cattle, two or 
three years ago; and in 1896 ten ewes and 
a ram were secured as the beginning ot an 
experiment in 

SHEEP 
manuring. These bred up to50 (besides sales 
of several rams at about R9 each*) when 
an epidemic broke out and reduced the stock 
to 35. The great advantage is that sheep 
do not touch young coconut plants, while 
they keep down grass, cost nothing; but the 
herding, and, of course, their 1nanure was 
of service. Now, however, that nearly all 
the supplies are out of danger, it is intended 
to begin a stock of Sinhalese or cross- 
bred 

CATTLE 


getting up to 60 or 70 head from a nucleus 
of a dozen, as there is really good pasture 
between the rows of palms and a couple of 
cattle can be reckoned to manure effectively 
an j;acre quite in a year. It will be in- 
structive to watch the result over 20 or 30 
acres, and compare it with the plots arti- 
ficially treated. 

One curious feature in Toynbee is the excep- 
tionally numerous bunches of nuts on the 
young trees which require 


TO BE SUPPORTED BY FORKED STICKS 


with the other end pointed and fixed against 
the stem of the tree. Quite a constant work 
this has become for two or three Sinhalese 
‘men, and blame is’ cast on My. Miller for 
not leaving one or two acres of jungle from 
which such’ sticks could ‘be cut, in place 
now of having to buy the same—a warning 
to other young planters! As the trees get 
older, it is expected they will be able to 
bear their heaviest bunches unsupported. 
Everything points to estates in the Raja- 
in their prime 
between their 15th and 18th years. Unfor- 
tunately the oldest (Mr. Miller’s place) which 


* Mr. Wright of Mirigama presented Toynbee 
with one of his young cross-bred rams which, de- 
veloping a tremendous pairof horns, has become 
rather a nuisance through his love of constant 
butting, none of the others being, of course, able 
to stand against him ! 
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is about the former age, cannot be taken as 
a fair test, through a large part feasl too 
e 


closely. planted and most of it ing 
neglected; at any rate there has been 
an absence of proper cultivation for 


the past eight or nine years. Still, it is 
wonderiul how, in spite of little being done 
for the palms, they go on cropping on this 
place and the story of their dying out, 
except it be when young from beetles, is 
not correct. 

We do not ‘say that crops on Toynbee are 
to go on increasing after the rate of recent 
years per tree; but if present appearances 
continue, there is no reason, we suppose, 
why the proprietors should not count on a 
crop. of 550,000 nuts by 1904, and perhaps 
of 750,000 nuts when every one of the 10,000 
palinsis in full bearing. How long should such 
crops continue 2? That will depend on careful 
cultivation and, judicious manuring. Mean- 
time, the little place along with its neighbours 

has been 


A BLESSING TO THE PEOPLE 


of the district and of 
coolies, The money spent during the past fif- 
teen and especially the past six, years has en- 
abled the Sinhalese to live far more com- 
fortably than ever before. The 


MESSRS. DE MEL 


many immigrant 


have three fine, young and extensive coconut 
plantations—one on each side of Toynbee—and 
all promising exceedingly well, On a young 
place, Karukkuliya(Mr. Manuelde Mel’s) which 
‘ we inspected, the planting has been most 
carefully.attended to, and the plantain cultiva- 
tion confined to a square in the. centre 
space where it could not possibly injure the 
young palms. Wilpotha plantation (belonging 
to Mr. Jacob. de Meland his son-in-law, Mr. 
“Barrister Pieris) under the skilful manage- 
“ment of Mr. Edward MacCarthy, is older than 
Karukkuliya (two or three years younger than 
Yoynbee) and promises exceedingly well, 
having 300 acres planted with 100 more to 
go in this year. It is a very valuable pro- 
perty. Mr. Baur has some 400 to 500 acres 
planted at 
PALUGASWEWA, 


the oldest field a year younger than Toynbee 
and which must prove a very valuable pro- 
perty.. Still further inland, Messrs. Finlay, 
Muir & Co,,are covering some 600 acres with 
the palm on Nellunkulia, under the ex- 
perienced direction of Mr. Jardine as In- 
_ spector and Visiting Agent. Then there are 
the properties of Messrs. Mason and Manchip 
(being much improved under the latter’s 
care), of Mr. H. J. Pieris, of Mr. Muttiah, 
of Mr. de Soyza, of Dr. Hallock, ete. 
Altogether there are 25 estaes, employing 
1,200 coolies and covering 5,000 acres, perhaps, 
and the. district altogether promises well. 
The feverish time of the year in the older pro- 
perties is confined to November-December 
when the malaria-laden land-wind makes it 
very trying for coolies and Superintendents. 
The proprietors have been anxious this year 
to get the Government to open a Dispensary ; 
but Dr. Perry thinks Battuluoya—half-way 
between Chilaw and Puttalam—the proper 
site. Rajakadaluwa, however, should have a 
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DISPENSARY 


of its own to serve 1,200 to 1,500 of a cooly 
population and some 3,000 villagers. A few 
of the leading proprietors could readily erect 
a residence and dispensary and guarantee a 
salary, provided the supply of medicines 
was got free; but then comes the question 
whether coconut plantations so far north—- 
even when employing immigrant coolies— 
come under the privileges granted in the 
tea and cacao planting districts? This must 


be inquired into. Here is an estimate done up 
by a resident planter :— 

The undermentioned are the estates which 
would be directly benefited by a Dispensary at 
Rajakadaluwa :— 

Coolies. Coolies. 
Toynbee 50 Ady. Chitty’s 10 
Jacob De Mel’s (Wil- Samarakoon Muda- 


potha) 70 iyar’s 
Miller’s 40 Jacob De Mel's (Pani- 
adikulam) 
Manuel De Mel’s C. P. Silva’s (Johana- 
(Karukkuliya) 15 watte) 


Messrs. Finlay, Muir 
& Co.’s (Nelun- 
kullia) 

Messrs. Mason and 
Manchip (Sita- 
madama) 


A, Baur’s (Palugas- 
wewa) 150 


Muttiah’s 50 


U. D. S. Gunase- 


kara’s 30 Dr. Hallock’s 

H. J. Pieris’s 100 Seena Moona Shagoo 
Varusay’s 

S. G. Perera’s 25 Ana Kana Modelali's 25 

P. Fernanda’s 25 Varusay Modelali’s 15 

J. J. Lorage’s 5 Goonoo Saiboo’s 10 

C. De Soysa’s 40 Don Juan Appu 
Rendarala’s 30 


Manuel De Mel’s 50 

The time, too, has come when there ought 
to be an extension of Tamil Cooly and Sinha- 
lese Itinerating Missions to the district and 
schools opened for the children. There is 
one Sinhalese grant-in-aid school at Karuk- 
kuliya, close to Rajakadaluwa, but no Tamil 
school yet. 

Turning back to Toynbee, we should give 
a word to the convenient 


COPRA DRYING HOUSE AND BARBECUE 


—capable of holding the copra of 25,000 nuts, 
or 24 candies—a model erectionfor the rest 
of the district—the fuel being coconut shells 


(heat without smoke); copra store and dry- 


ing ground. When the last is extended, the 
hope is that all the drying of copra can be 
done in the sun, so saving any discolouration. 
Hitherto, the nuts have been sold ahout 
equally to the Agents of the Horrekelly 
Desiccating Mills, and for the manufacture 
of copra, in both cases, the purchaser, after 
carefully checking, and. rejecting perhaps, 
five per cent of a plucking of nuts as too small, 
light, empty or otherwise deficient—dries his 
copra or removes the nuts to the mills, leay- 
ing the husks on the estate. These latter are 
being utilised freely as surroundings for plants 
as also for filling up trenches. 
The boundaries are generally marked by a 


SAPANWOOD 


fence which, perhaps, grows too freely, inter- 
fering sometimes with the first line of coco- 
nuts. We intended in the early days getting 
Mr. Miller to make a substantial experiment 
with American cotton and sent him some fine 


ee 
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seed; but we can only trace one surviving 
plant, also with ‘‘ kapok,” and of this there 
are some handsome rows of trees. 


THE CHANGE. 


The change in the appearance of the coco- 
palms and other trees in 33 years, since our last 
visit, is very great. In 1895 even, a planter 


then resident in the district, we now hear, 


declared that Toynbee was only fit for a fire- 
stick, with its beetles and weeds! This 
gentleman ought to see it now. Another 
younger man, after a short time in the 
district has been spreading reports that it 
is no good for coconuts as trees die out be- 
fore getting to maturity. We have been un- 
able during the present visit to trace any 
cases of the kind even on Mr. Miller’s neglected 
place. As regards the district, as a whole, no 
doubt, the building of the 


DEDURUOYA BRIDGE 


has had its effect in development since 1895. 
We can recall the inconveniences and occa- 
sional dangers of the old ferry, between 
1888 and 1894. But this development is not 
confined to Rajakadaluwa, but extends 
right along the road to Batuluoya and even 
to Puttalam. Given a light 23-feet gauge 
railway, and there is no question that very 
soon after its opening, a continuous scene 
of prosperous cultivation such as now marks 
the region from Negombo to Chilaw, would 
cover the whole 30 miles from 


THE DEDURUOYA TO PUTTALAM. 


Whether we may see cultivation arise along- 
side the broad-gauge Northern line’ in 
a certain number of years’ is a hard ques- 
tion to answer—at least for 50 out of the 80 
miles between Kurunegala and Anuradha- 
pura, if we are to judge by what planters, 
surveyors, road-officers and sportsmen _tell 
us. However, for the first time in its Rail- 
way policy, the Government has chosen to 
leave the line of population and traffic and 
to construct a line through poor, un- 
occupied country,—the responsibility of 
this course is mainly with the local author- 
ities while that of the broad-gauge em- 
ployed rests with Mr. Chamberlain. The 
Colombo and Puttalam 23-feet line (in con- 
nection with the Kelani Valley line) when 
it comes in the early part of the next 
century(?) will be found one of the most 
successful Railway Extensions in Ceylon and 
will help to make up for financial deficiencies 
elsewhere. 


THE CLIMATE OF RAJAKADALUWA 


is undoubtedly a dry and hot one: a rain- 
gauge has only just been established on 


Toynbee ; but the estimate is of an average 


annual fall of about 60 inches, but this is 
aided by the moist character of much of 
the subsoil. The temperature can be very 
considerable; but the hot season is not 
unhealthy,—that is reserved for the land- 
wind (malarial) months of November and 
December. 

Speaking of the great benefit to the local 
villagers which the employment afforded by 
a new series of plantations confers, we are 
reminded of the great similar benefit de- 
rived from the establishment of 


23 
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DESICCATING MILLS 


in our rural districts. To Messrs. Vavasseur 
& Co., the Colony is indebted for first intro- 
ducing this new manufacture and industry, 
as also, we believe, for pioneering with the 
shipment of bristle and palmyra palm fibre, 
and of whole coconuts on a large scale from 
Ceylon. Their Colombo Mills was the first 
and largest for desiccating purposes and they 
have now established Mills at Lunuwila on 
the North of the Mahaoya, giving employ- 
ment to some 1,200 men, women and 
children; and spending money amongst thei, 
which is changing the face of the villages 
and their surroundings (where the people 
keep from arrack drinking). Then this ts true 
also of the 
ORIENT COMPANY 


with its Veyangoda Mills, and now with its 
second venture so far North as Horrekelly; 
while the Ceylon Tea Plantations Company 
has its Mills at Hunupitiya, near Negombo. 
Altogether, we may suppose some 6,000 
natives to be directly interested in these 
ventures ; besides the large indirect number 
engaged in carting, buying nuts, etc., ete, 
All success to our CEYLON DESICCATING 
MILLs. 


-_—__———__ 5 —_—-- — 
SACAO SOILS. 
ANALYSES FOR TRINIDAD AND CEYLON. 


We are greatly indebted to Mr. Cochran for 
sending us remarks on certain Analyses of Cacao 
Soils which have reached us from Trinidad, and 
still more tor supplementing these with analyses 
of certain Ceylon Cacao Soils. Professor Carmody 
in Trinidad, after analysing no fewer than 23 
samples, had a difficulty in making up his mind 
about them, so that Mr. Cochran may be pardoned 
if he is not dogmatic about the results in the two 
cases on which he has worked. Still, there 
are certain well-marked features which appear 
prominently and we feel sure Mr. Cochran’s 
paper will be read with interest by all our cacao 
planters :— 

I have now pleasure in sending you a few remarks 
on the analyses of cacao-soils made at the Gov- 
ernment Laboratory, Trinidad, and published in 


-the ‘* Proceedings of the Agricultural Society ” 


which you were good enough to send me recently. 
These are analyses of soils said to be of average 
fertility. It may be well, therefore, first to refer 
to another set of eight analyses of cacao soils from 
various parts of the West Indies made at the 
Government Laboratory, in the year 1897; as 
these, we were told, were types of really fertile 
eacao-soils. The report on them was to the effect 
that, “as a rule, these fertile cacao-soils are 
rich in nitrogen, and contain a somewhat high 
amount of potash, of which a relatively high 
proportion was found to be soluble in 1 per cent 
citric acid solution, whilst the proportion of 
phosphoric anhydride seems to be of lesser im- 
portance. They can, we consider, be safely re- 
garded as reliable types of the composition of 
really fertile cacao soils,’ In another part of the 
report it was stated ‘* we are led to the conclu- 
sion that a good cacao soil should be one capable 
of yielding to the tree in the course of years a 
somewhat high proportion of the important consti- 
tuents of plant good without exhaustion, and 
also capable of rapidly rendering again available 
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the huge quantities of manurial matter returned 
to it in the form of prunings, leaves, fallen and 
broken pods. It must, in addition, be one, in 
which the course of nitrification ‘readily takes 
place ; in other words, a fairly rich, friable and 
well-drained soil,” t 

Instead of quoting in full the analyses of the 
eight samples of fertile soils, I shall simply indicate 
the range of some of the significant constituents 
of the soil, and state the average amounts of the 
more important of these present :-— 


FERTILE CACAO SOILS. 


per cent. percent. Avge. 
DNC, 
Water retained in air- 
dried soil .. From 1°8 to 143 8'650 
Organic matter and 
combined water .. do 3'046 ~=,,_~«:10'998 
Oxide of Iron -. do 37910; ,, 18-672 
Alumina = {G0 2:088..,, 17140 
Oxide of Manganese... do Ties isa “435 
Lime -. do "356 ,, 4'981 1;695 
Magnesia cen (60 217. ,,,. 3367 1°276 
Potash 35n le) Pibreh | CIBITS) 5000) 
Phosphoric acid Sh, (6) "0447/0, 9298)" 118 
'- Chlorine aa do nile OOF 
Nitrogen Eee GO 1OOjan "309°. :236 


These figures show that these soils are character- 
ised by a high percentage of lime, magnesia, 
potash and I may add, nitrogen; as only one of 
them has less than ‘2 per cent of this substance 
The amount of phospheric acid in most of them 
is rather low. In five out of the eight samples it 
is under ‘1 per cent. The one, however, which 
contained the largest amount of phosphoric acid 
was a sample from Nicaragua, and is described by 
Mr. J. H. Hart F. L.S8., who supplied the sample, 
as a very fertile soil. Mr: Hart also vouched for 
the high fertility of a Trinidad sample, which con- 
tained only :084 per cent of phosphoric acid. 

The water retained by the air-dried samples 
varied to a great extent, viz., from 1°8 to 14:3 
per cent. As some of these differences coulda not be 
explained by chemical composition only, they 
-must be due to a considerable extent, to a different 
state of division of the soil-particles. 

The amounts of chlorine inthe samples are so 
low, that in two cases the chlorine is recorded as 
“nil,” and in five eases as ‘‘ traces” only, and 
only in one sample is there a numerical expres- 
sion of the amount. All the samples contained 
-appreciable amounts of oxide of manganese. 

Professor Carmody, the Government analyst, 
considering that the data collected with regard 
to cacao-soil analysis was insufficient for anything 
liixe a classification of these soils according to their 
chemical constituents, had an offer, or rather the 
second offer, made through the Agricultural Society 
to estate owners, to the effect that samples of 
cacao-soils sent to the Government Laboratory 
would be analysed free of charge. Professor Car- 
mody was anxious not only to be furnished with 
fertile soils; but with soils in which the cultiva- 
tion of cacao had been unsuccegsinlly tried. The 
report of the analyses you have just sent me is 
that on the samples sent in response to this second 
invitation. There are 15 analyses in all, one of 
which is specially referred to and marked 
“ Venezuela good soil.” the others are regarded as 
soils of average fertility. 

Professor Carmody’s report on these analyses is 
so brief, that I may quote it in full. It shows that 
he still requires more data before he can draw 
general conclusions from the analyses :— 


Government Laboratory, Trinidad, April.28, 1899. 
The Secretary, Agricultural Society. Ouly 
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S1z,—I have the honour to forward the results of the 
analyses of samples of cacao soils sent by menibers of 
your Society, in response to an invitation from this 
department. 

fn requesting your members to forward samples, 
the main object in view has been to obtain not only 
good soils, but also those in which cacao has refused 
to grow, or to give satisfactory results. The Trinidad 
soils sent are ordinary cacao-soils of average quality, 
but I hope that now a larger number and variety of 
soils will be sent, and willinclude some bad cacao soils. 

General conclusions drawn from the results of the 
analyses of a few samples are not safe; und, at 
present, I would simply direct atteution to the 
comparatively large proportions of lime, magnesia, 
potash chlorine and nitrates in the Venezuelan soil, 
which is said to yield cacao of excellent quality. The ~ 
small proportion of phosphates and total nitrogen it 
contains are also worthy of notice. 

My long absence in England during last year 
contributed to the delay in completing these analyses, 
which have been made under my supervision by Dr. 
Ince, Assistant Government Analyst.—I am Sir, 
your obedient servant, P, CaRMopy, F.1.C., 1.C.8., 

Government Analyst. 


Here again, instead of quoting the 15 analyses 
in full, I shall indicate the range and average 
amounts of several of the constituents of the 14 
soils of average quality, and I shall quote in full 
the analysis of the Venezuelan soil specially 
referred to as yielding cacao of excellent quality :— 


CACAO SOILS OF AVERAGE FERTILITY. 


Average 
per cent. per cent. per cent 
Water retained by 
air-dried soil From 1°040 to 9:48 5048 
Loss on ignition .. 5 2°870 ,, 9°00 
Oxide of iron and 
Alumina be » 4410 ,, 14°920 
Lime 25 yy 9) BAL 5, 700 “309 
Magnesia 25 ra ‘076 4, 493 ‘264 
Potash ae = oh i Par eo oy / BA Ly f 
Phosphoric acid .. 1 inf OOD aoe eo 
Chlorine on 6 "COL 2 a 7009 
Nitrogen ae fOGTi ease a 111 
Nitrogen as Nitric 
Acid An 3 ‘0009 ,,  *€0335 ‘00175 
Readily available potash and phosphates— 
Potash .. From °059 to °1698 +115: 
Phosphoric acid .. soi ey O49) ce oes i LOS "0767 


If the foregoing two sets of figures are gone 
over, it will be found that, in all important in- 
gredients save phosphoric acid, the fertile soils are 
distinctly the richer, whether we take the mini- 
mum, maximum, or average figures ; whereas in the 
case of the soils of only average quality, the 
minimum and average amounts of phosphoric acid 


‘are higher to a marked extent than in the more 


tertile soils. This is not a little puzzling, and, 
indeed, before accepting this result, one would 
fain have the assurance of the analyst or analysts 
that the same analytical pzocess was followed in 
both cases as otherwise the results are not 
strictly comparable. In the second set of ana- 
lyses, the analyst has gone to the trouble of 
making two determinations of potash and phos- 
phoric acid, with a view to form some idea of 
what proportion of these two substances is readily 
available. Roughly speaking, the readily avail- 
able is about half of the total, according to these 
results, but this does not help us to account for 
the apparent anomaly of the more fertile soils 
being poorer in phosphoric acid them those of 
average quality, seeing that the minimum readily 
available phosphorie acid in the average soil is 
higher than the minimum total in the. more 


‘fertile soils. ; 


Supposing the samples to be fairly representa- 
tive of the soils: and the results of the two sets at 


us 
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analyses to be strictly comparable, the legitimate 
conclusion is that the minimum amount of phos- 
phorie acid in the fertile soils viz. 044 per cent is 
still so much above what is required for the imme- 
diate future, at least, that it is just as capable 
asa higher proportion of meeting the wants of 
the cacao-trees; and, certainly, if we go into the 
calculation of the ratio of supply to demand in the 
case of the minimum amount of potash and the 
minimum amount of phosphoric acid, we find that 
the ratio of the supply of phosphoric acid to the 
demand is much the greater. For the calculation 
to prove this we may assume that 0:1 per cent 
of asoil-ingredient to a depth of three feet weighs 
four tons per acre. The minimum amounts of 
phosphoric acid and of potash to a depth of three 
feet, in the fertile soils analysed will thus weigh 
respectively 3,942 lb. and 10,572 lb. per acre.’ In 
my analyses of the parts of the cacao tree, I esti- 
mated that, between the ages of 44 and 94 years, 
a ‘year’s demand* of an acre of cacao trees was 
for phospheric acid 13°41 ]b., and for potash 78°32 
lb. Dividing the supply ineach case by a year’s 
demand, we get the ratio in the case of phosphoric: 
acid as 294 times, and in the case of potash only 
135 times that of the year’s demand. 

However, the minimum amount of phcosphoric 
acid was not associated in the same soil with the 
minimum, but with "169 per cent of potash. 

‘Tf thesame form of calculation as before is made 
with this percentage of potash, we find the ratio of 
supply to demand to be 193, still much below that 
of the phosphoric acid. Again, if the calculation he 
made based on the average, or maximum of either 
the total or readily available amounts of phosphoric 
acid and potash in the two sets of analyses the ad- 
vantage in favour of supply of phosperic acid is ac- 
centuated. It would thus appear that there is a 
greater likelihood of potash than of phosphoric acid 
being deficient in cacao soils. 

The following is the analysis of the sample of 
Venezuelan good soil referred to in the Govern- 
ment Analyst’s report :— 


COMPOSITION OF AIR-DRIED SAMPLE OF. VENEZUELA 


GOOD SOIL. 
Water eo eo Ory 10°74 
Dry soil .. des ass 89°26 
100:00 

COMPOSITION OF THE DRY SOIL. 

a Loss on ignition by a 7610 
Tron oxide and Alumina “ 6'200 
Lime 56 Ss 594 

_ Magnesia a Be 782 
Potash BG ae 392 
Soda as Be 177 
Phosphoric acid fie an 147 

' Sulphuric acid 500 ate “036 

- Chlorine WF oF 016 
Insoluble silicates Ras ee  84:046 

100°000 

a Containing nitrogen .. cd 071 

‘ 3 Carbon equal to humus, ..: 250 
» Nitrogen as nitrates 00636 


i 


*By a year’s demand or requirement is meant the 


plant food appropriated by the annual increment to 


the trees and by a crop of fruit, 2.e., seeds and pod- 
husks, If the pod-husks were left out of the calcu- 
lation, as returnable to the soil, the ratio in favour 


of the phosphoric jacid supply as compared with that 


ofthe potash would still be much the greater, viz., 
i the proportion of 337 to 178. 
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READILY AVAILABLE POTASH AND, PHOSPHATES. 


Potash a 1707 
Phosphoric acid ob 0820 


Why Professor Carmody refers to the propor- 
tion of phosphoric acid in this sample of soil as 
small is not obvious, as the amount is higher than 
in any of the eight fertile soils, save one. It is, 
however, slightly below the average of the 14 
average soils, with which he is dealing. 

Asa set-off against the low percentage of total 
nitrogen, it has the highest proportion of any of 
the fifteen, of nitrogen in the form of nitric acid, 
thus suggesting that the soil is possessed of good 
nitrifying power; but the amount of nitric acid 
found in a soil is not always an index to the 
nitrifying power. Nitrates being very soluble 
substanees, the rain carries them down in’ the soil 
so that the same soil sampled in different states 
of the weather would yield differing results on 
analysis in respect of nitrates. 

Warrington and others now employ a process tor 
determining the nitrifying power of soils which is 
partly bacteriological and partly chemical. It 
consists essentially in seeding a convenient cul- 
ture-solution with a few ‘grains of soil and 
noting by chemical tests at intervals of five days 
the vigour with which the nitrifying process pro- 
ceeds after itis started. If the culture solution 
is not affected, this is taken as evidence that there 
are no nitrifying organisms in the soil. 

In most of the West Indian samples of. cacao 
soil, the moisture in the air-dried earth is higher 
in proportion to the organic matter and alumina 
present| than in our Ceylon soils. Take, for 
example, the sample of good soil from Venezuela. 
Its chemical composition is such as we would 
associate with about 3 per cent. of moisture, 
whereas it contains 10°74 per cent. The large 
amount of moisture must therefore be mainly due 
to. the physical condition of the soil. } 

The high percentage of chlorine referred to in 
the report on this sample of soil cannot, in view 
of the very small proportions found: in the eight 
fertile soils, be regarded asan important indica- 
tion so far as fertility is voncerned ; but it is of 
importance as affording a sanction for the use of 
chloride, that is muriate, of potash as a manure 
which is a cheaper salt of potash than the sulphate. 

I trust Professor Carmody will continue his 
interesting series of analyses of cacao soils, giving 
us some results obtained by the analysis of soils 
in’ which cacao has failed to grow cr to yield 
satisfactory results. 

The following is the portion of Mr, Cochran’s 
report and analyses referring to Ceylon soils :— * 

Amongst samples of Ceylon: soils recently sent 
to me for analyses, two were Cacao Soils. 1t 
may be interesting in the present connection 
to quote the analyses of these: No. 1 is ‘the 
analysis of soil from a Forastero cacao field. 

No 2 is the analysis of soil from a Caracas 
cacao field. 

The sender of these soils has been good 
enough to furnish the following description of 
the fields. ‘* The field where No. 1 sample was 
taken from has never yielded much cocoa per 
acre for some reason. The land is steep, anda 
fair amount of rock in it. The soil is free 
and deep,” 

‘“The soil in the fields from where the second 
sample came looks much better than No, 1 
sample; but the fields have been much. longer. 
in cultivation, There are lots of small patches 
throughout the fields where the cacao has died 
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out not from cacao disease. In most of these 
patches the shade is bad, and, judging from 
what you say in your report, the trees suffer 
from want of nitrogen. The land is flat with 
a stift dark, brown soil mostly, and has not 
been manured much for past six years, Where 
cattle manure has been previously applied, the 
trees look much better even now.” 


ANALYSES OF TWO SAMPLES OF CEYLON 
CACAO SOILS IN THE AIR-DRIED STATE. 


MECHANICAL ANALYSIS. 


No. 1. No. 2. 
Forastero Field. Caracas Field 

Per cent. Per cent. 

Coarse Harth 60°75 5a 39°25 

Fine Earth 89°25 je 60°75 

100:00 ~-  100:00 

CHEMICAL ANALYSIS OF THE FINE EARTH. 
Moisture ae 2950 ye 3'200 
a Organic matter an 

matter lost by ignition 7°994 A 5'150 

Oxides of iron Be 6793 BE 5°855 
Alumina and oxide of 

_ Manganese 3 8:021 la 8258 

Lime se ‘793 Ae *700 

Magnesia Na 1130 bio 632 

Potash ae 884 i 274 

Phosphoric acid Ae 062 ys ‘192 
Silica, insoluble sili- 
cates and matters 

not determined .. 71°373 o. = 75°744 

100-000 -- 100:000 

a Containing Nitrogen SIE BS) Ao "070 


fhe mechanical analysis shews a great dif- 
ference in the proportions of fine earth in the 
two samples, which is sufficiently accounted for 
by No. 1 sample representing steep land, and 
No. 2 representing flat land. 

The only constituent that is apparently de- 
ficient in No. 1 is the phosphoric acid, this 
deficiency being relatively greater, on account 
of the small proportion of fine earth in the 
soil. It is true the proportion of phosphoric 
acid is decidedly higher than that of the mini- 
mum of the West Indian fertile soil; but the 
Grenada soil, which contained only ‘044 per cent 
of phosphoric acid, had 14°3 per cent of water 
in the air-dried soil, shewing that the physical 
condition of the soii must have been very dif- 
ferent. In sample No. 1 it is to be noted that 
the proportion of potash in the fine earth is 
‘exceptionaily high. 

In No. 2, the only constituent that is appa- 
rently deficient is the nitrogen or nitrogenous 
organic matter ; lence the beneficial effect 
observed on this soil from the application of 
cattle manure. Itis to be noted, however, that 
the nitrogen in this soil, when calculated to 
dry soil, as in the case of the West Indian 
Analyses, is fully as high as in the sample of 
Venezuelan good soil. The phosphoric acid is also 
higher, but the Venezuelan soil has more potash 
and a higher power of retaining moisture. The 
sender of these soils makes no complaint of cacao- 
fungoid diseases. It would be interesting to 
know how far the trees on these soils which are 
well-furnished with lime and magnesia are really 
free from cacao-disease. All of the West Indian 
fertile soils analysed are well supplied with 
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lime and magnesia, In two of the average soils 
lime or magnesia is rather low; but in none of 
them are both lime and magnesia low. 
M. COCHRAN. 
ae 


HOW TO MIX FERTILISERS. 


Fertiliser mixtures, uniform in quality and equal 
in every respect to the best factory-made fertilisers. 
can be made on the farm without milling machinery 
A tight barn floor, platform scales, screen, showel 
and hoe are the only utensils needed. The materials 
having been weighed screened, and lumps pulverised 
the most bulky stock is spread in an oblong pile 
from six to twelve inches deep; upon its levelled 
top the next material is placed, and so on until all 
have been added like layers ona layer cake. Com- 
mencing at one end, the pile is shovelled over, the 
operator reaching clear to the bottom every time. 

he pile is then levelled up, and the operation re ~ 
peated three times. The mixture may then be screened 
again if desired. In thus mixing his fertilser the 
farmer knows definitely what he has purchased. Each 
ingredient can be tested by itself if desired, and ins 
ferior materials are not likely to be palmed off on 
pile ype oe teas vary the proportions of the ingredi- 
ents to sni 6 requirements of varying soils.— 
Farmer and Stockbreeder. a Wael 


ee 


THE COLOMBO AGRI-HORTICULTURAL 
EXHIBITION. 


From an early hour on the 21st July, the grounds 

of the Agricultural School presented a busy scene, 
the finishing touches to the decorations being all 
worked off some time before noon. That things 
were so far forward, as the earliest visitors (the 
majority of whom were judges) found then this 
morning was due to the untiring efforts of the ener- 
getic Secretary, Mr. C. Drieberg, who has worked 
with the utmost zeal towards the success 
of the Exhibition. Exhibits began arriving 
early yesterday and amongst the _ visitors 
then taken round were Mr. Fowler, Acting G.A., 
Western Province; Mr. F. H. Price, Mayor of 
Colombo; Mr. Cookson, and Capt. Lowndes, of 
the Police ; to whose plans the efficiency of the 
police arrangements this afternoon are due. Mr. 
Nock also visited the School buildings yesterday 
—ever among the first and, indeed, the most indis- 
pensable gentlemen, where a show of our island's 
products are concerned. Having taken a care- 
ful look round in every section we may say 
that the success of the Exhibition was never 
quite so markea as this year. In individual 
‘sections, more notably the Horticultural ones, 
there is a regrettable lack of competition. For 
instance, the Ferns in Pots were conspicuous 
by their scarcity and those who remember 
the wealth of ‘fernery” that adorned the 
verandahs at the further end of the build- 
ings last year, will have been taken aback today 
by the want of display in this the most attrac- 
tive of the finer kinds of greenery. There are 
numbers of residents in Colombo with excellent 
ferns in their bungalows, which, for want of a4 
little confidence or enterprise on the part of their 
owners, might have been seen adding materially 
to the completeness of the Exhibits. But taken 
all round, there was a marked improvement, both 
in quality and quantity of the exhibits. This 
was seen most especially in local fruits and vege- 
tables, ¢.g. jaks, pumelos, gourds, pumpkins, and 
brinjals—bananas alone forming a mos6 surprising 
exception. 

But to take thingsin order. Approaching the 
Agricultural School down the long avenue, one of 
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the most charming in the city of Colombo, the eye 
is caught at onee by the splendid pandal that has 
been erected at the gate. At the top, the figures 
of 1899 are entwined in a circle and below the 
inscription reads :— 
AGRI-HORTICULTURAL 
SHOW 


Welcome 


TO HIS EXCELLENCY — 
SIR E. N. WALKER, K.C.M.G. 
THE LIEUT.-GOVERNOR OF CEYLON. 


Up the drive the road is lined with the slender 
rustling arches of young coconut leaves, bent over 
and fixed into bamboo stems. The front of 
the School buildings are also suitably decorated. 
Entering one finds the room devoted to food 
products on the left. Down the whole Jength of 
the left-hand side lie numerous collections of 
paddy, in which article there was evidently great 
competition. A highly finished exhibit was in 
No. 6 (Section IIf.)—a collection of 15 kinds of 
grain set in an elegant light wooden case. On 
opposite side the bales of cinnamon (26 lb, each) 
and exhibits of cacao and oftea in 2 classes (grown 
below and above 1,500 ft.)are conspicuous. Amongst 
the bundles of cinnamon, also, one isnoticeable from 
its being enclosed in a carefully constructed 
wooden case. The variety of native sweets ar- 
ranged on the table gave the judges a deal of 
difficulty. One overheard remarks like the follow- 
ing: A.—‘ A very striking taste!’ B—‘ Rather 
pungent, though?” A—‘ Yes, but acceptable to 
the natives, perhaps.” B.—‘‘Oh! to judge from 
their poins of view,—yes.””  A.—‘‘I think it should 
be awarded the prize.” B.—‘‘I agree, though I 
shouldn’t choose it for dessert.” Along the main 
and apples from the local Australian stores— 
bore the happiest appearance. In the first yard 
on the left were the poultry (Section [V—Class B) 
most striking of which seemed to be a cage on 
the extreme left, No. 6—six village-reared fowls— 
and three other cages, No. 7, of 2 pairs of pigeons 
reared in Ceylon; in the latter were contained 
some pretty Fantails(white and black), Egyptianand 
English pigeons, and Pouters, Jacobins and Nuns. 
The next rooms, (right and left,) are devoted 
respectively to Vegetable Products, where picked 
specimens of coir and other native fibres may 
be seen, and Arts and Manufactures ; here there 
were half-a-dozen lace women with exceptionally 
good examples of work on the pillows before them, 
but the outstanding object was a magnificently 
carved dressing-table and cabinet, symbolical of 
harvest. In the centre is Messrs Cave& Co’s classic 
photograph of a single palm by the moonlit-shore— 
the emblem of the immemorial mainstay of the 
island’s prosperity—while on either side are® 
stout lusty figures, the anatomy of which is so 
carefully done as almost to fail to attract notice ; 
some minutes’ study, however, of the workmanship, 
of the arms and legs especially, recalled to us the 
classic casts of the Louvre in Paris. One or 
two ebony exhibits showed the most finished 
chiselling and shaping, but the central piece we 
refer to was a real creation of mature thought, aad 
a design achieved with remarkable success. A fine 
ebony cabinet too should be noticed. There 
were some splendid bulls among the cattle ex- 
hibits ; but the gem of these was a tiny little 
bull, calt with silver caps on its horns, and 
scarcely higher but not less proud than the little 
eight-year-old podian who stood beside it. The Hor- 
ticultural Room was the chief centre of attraction 
this afternoon. There were three exhibits of 
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high quality for the Gold Medal, and the award 
gave general satisfaction. Most charming perhaps 
in the whole room, however, was the single ex- 
hibit of six orchids, the mauve Dendrobium 
Phalenopsis and Catteleya Bowringiana taking 
the palm for delicacy of colouring and form. 
Of the Cannas, the Papa and Allemania showed 
magnificent blooms, adding materially to the 
colouring of the radiant display. The ceiling of 
the room was decorated with greenery and festoons 
at the junctions of which hung bonquets of blossoms, 
A large porch-pandal had been erected at the en- 
trance to this, the Flower Section, and the pillars 
were entwined with spirate greenery. It was here 
that His Excellency was to alight this afternoon at 
4-30 p.m., thereby signalling the opening of 
the Show. Below will be found the list of 
Judges, Exhibits and Awards, a Silver Medal being 
understood in the latter list (which is complete 
all but about a dozen awards) where no specific 
mention of a prize is to be found, 


LIST OF OFFICERS. 


The following are the officers for the show :— 
Patron: His Excellency the Governor. President: 
His Excellency the Lieut.-Governor. 
COMMITTEE, 
The Hon. F R Ellis (Chairman); 
General Hobson, the Hon. Justice 
Hon. Justice Browne, the Hon. 


H.E. Major. 
Lawrie, the 
F R Saunders, 


the Hon. H UL Wendt, Sir Harry Dias, 
Mr. F Beven, Mr. P Coomaraswamy, Mr. G 
Drieberg, Editor  ‘‘ Dinakaraprakasa,” Editor 


“‘Sarasavisandaresa’’ Mrs. F R Ellis, Messrs. J 
Ferguson, W H Figg, J © Huxley, F G A Lane, 
FC Loss, S D Mahawalatenne, Jacob de Mel, 
W Nock, S _C Obeyesekera, James Peiris, Henry A 
Perera, F H Price, J Clovis de Silva, W A de Silva, 
G W Sturgess, H VanCuylenburg, J C Wiilis and Dr. 
Vandort. Hony. Secy. Mr. C Drieberg. 

COMMITTEE OF MANAGEMENT. 

The Hon. G@ M Fowler, (Chairman), Messrs 
F H Price, W Nock, H Macmillan, P D Siebel, T 
Sammugam, E © Davies, J W Vanderstraaten, 
James Peiris, Henry A Perera, A FBroun, H TS 
Ward. Hony. Secretary and Treasurer: Mr. C 
Drieberg. 

The gathering this afternoon was a very large 
and representative one and among those present 
were:—Mr. F. H. Price, Mayor of Colombo, Mr, 
and Mrs, J. Ferguson, Mr. and Mrs. W...E. 
Davidson, Mr. W.'T. Pearce and Miss Pearce, 
Mr. and Mrs. 8. C. Obeyesekera, Mr. and Mrs. 
H. L. Daniel, Dr. H. M. Fernando, Mudaliyar 
John F. Perera, the Misses de Mel, Mr. H. J. 
Soysa, Mr. W. M. Soysa, Mr. and Mrs. Arnold 
Dias, Mr. and Mrs. Tudor Rajapakse, Mr. and 
Mrs. Owen de Run, Mr. J. W. Vanderstraaten, 
Rey. and Mrs. Corlett, Mr. and Mrs. J. Morton, 
Dr. Attygale, Mr. Sam W. Soysa, Mr. Francis 
Perera, Mudaliyar Philip Perera, Mr. Meedeniya, 


R.M.. Mr. L. de Livera and the Misses de Livera, 
&e., &e. 


LIST OF AWARDS, 
FLOWERS AND PLANTS. 
FLOWERING PLANTS IN Pors. 


Judges:—Mr, G M Fowler, Mr. Nock and 
Mr. Macmillan. 
Orchids, Foreign (six)—Hon. Dodwell F Browne, 
Asters (six)—Mr. P D Siebel. 
Cannas (six)—Miss Lily Vanderstraaten, 
Chrysanthemums (ihree)—Mr. H W Grieve, 


THE TROPICAL 


— 


CUT FLOWERS IN BOXES, STANDS, OR GLASSES. 


Judges :—Mrs Fowler, Miss Grenier, and Mr Nock, 

Roses (twelve of different varieties)-Mrs H A 
Pierls, { 

Roses (six)—Mr. J & Grieve. 

Zinunias (six)—Mr. J R Grieve. 

Double Dahlias—Mr. J R Grieve. 

Cannas—Mr. H O Beven. 

Chrysenthemums— Dr. H Wuybertsz. 

Carnations—Miss EB © Tlliott. 

Pinks—Mr. P D Siebel. 

Pansies—Miss Mary (rrieve. 

Tube Roses—Dr. H Huybertez. 

Violets-—\lr. K Abram Saibo. 

Buttonholes—Mrs. R Samaraunayeke. 

Gross or Wreath—Mrs. Samaranayeke. 

Hand Bouguet—Miss Jessie Siebel. 

Bridal Bouquet— lis. S Siebel. 

Flowers in lee—Mes-1s. J P Morton & Co 

Best decorated Dinne;-table—Miss N Drieberg, 

General collection of Wild Flowers (2 ft. square) 

. Jusey Appu. 
Been collection of Cut Flowers arranged fox 
effect (12 square ft.)—Mr. H M Alwis. 

Special Prize for best collection of Pot Plants and 
Flowers to include the following :—12 assorted Pot 
Plant-, 3 boxes Cut Flowers, 1 Table Bouquet, 1 
Hand Bouquet. 3 Buttonholes, gold medal—Mr, P D 

iebel. 
ie CUT FuOWERS IN BOXES, STANDS, OR GLASSES. 

Best collection of Jambu (twelve of each variety) 
=Mr, AJR de Soysa, certificate. 

Best collection of Namnam—MVr. E A Salgado. 

Best collection of Guavas, Uguressa, Lovi-Lovi, 
Masan, and Nelli (twenty five of each)—Mr. Andris 
Mendis. 

Best Rambutans (one hundred)—Mr. E de Levera. 

Best collection of Imported Fruit—Mr. W H 
Thompson 

Fruits in Ice—Messrs. J P Morton & Co,, recom: 
mended for gold medal. 

Special Prize for the best collection of Ceylon- 
prowing Fruit (not less than twelve varieties)—Mr. 
S Weerackody. 


FOLIAGE PLANTS IN POTS. 


Mrs. Broun, Mr. Macmillan, and 
Mr. Percy Bois. 

Begonias (six of different varieties)—Jusey Appu, 
Colombo Museum. 

Anturiums and Allocasias (six of different varie- 
ties)—Mr. P D Siebel. 

Caladiums (six of different varieties—Mr. R ‘Sa- 
maranayeke. 

Palms (size of different varieties)—Mrs. 
Rajapakse. 

Colei (six) — certificate, Jusey Appu, Colombo 
Museum. 

Best specimen of hanging Pot Plant—Mrs. Tudor 
Rajapakse. 

Tastefully arranged Group of Plants for effect 
(space allowed 100 sq. ft—Mr. P D Siebel, silver 
mcdal. 


Judges : 


Tudor 


FERNS IN POTS. 


Mrs. Broun, Mr. Macmillan and 
Mrs. Percy Bois. 
Adiantum _Farlyense (two)—Mrs, 

pakse. ‘ 
Best collection 
Tudor Rajapakse. 


Judges : 
Tudor Raja- 


of twelve different kinds—Mrs. 


FRUIT AND VEGETABLES. 
FRUITS. 
Judges :—Sir Harry Dias, Mr. Broun and 
Mr Macmillan. 
Best Jaffna Mangoes (twelve)—Mr. J R Greve. 
Best collection of Mangoes (six of each variety)— 
Mr. Andris Mendis. 
3est Oranges (twelve)—Mr. Adris Mendis. 
Best Mandarin Oranges (twelve) — Mr. 


L 8s 
Cabral, 
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Best Lemons (twelve)—Mrs. E M. Gray. 

Best Citrons (six)—Mr. Andris Mendis. 

Best Limes (twelve)—Mr. J C Drieberg. 

Best Pomelos (six)—Mrs. H A Pieris. 

Best Mauritius Pineapples (three)—Mr. HA Pieris, 
Mudaliyar. 

Best West Indian Pineapples (three)—Mr. Andris 
Mendis. 

Best Custard Apples (saix)—Mrs. 

udaliyar. 

Best Mangosteens (twelve) L de Fonseka. 

Best bunch of eating Plantains—Mr. J P Salgado. 

Best Sapodillas (six)—Mr. Alfred Perera. 


H A Pieris, 


VEGETABLES. 
Jupcrs:—Mr. Nock, Mr. W A de Silva, 
Mr. P D Siebel. 

Best collection of Native Vegetables (twelve distinct 
kinds)—Mr. K Abram Saibo, My. RS Cabaral and Mr, 
RW Fernando (certificate.) 

Best collection of Exotic Vegetables (twelve distinct 
kinds)—Mrs. W O Garth. 

Beans (Exotic, four varieties, 25 of each)—Master 
G A Garth. 

Beans (Native; four varieties, 25 of each)—Mr. M J 
Fernando. 

Yams (six edible varieties. two of each)—Mr. RA 
Dassanayaka. 

Gourds aud Pampkins (six kinds, two of each)— Mr. 
Andris Mendis. 

Best Tomatoes (twelve) Mr. D C Jayawardana. 

Lettuces (three cabbage, three cos.)—Master Kids- 
ton Garth. 

Potatoes (dish of nine tubers) Mrs. W O Garth and 
Mohamed Ibrahim Saibo (certificate.) 

Sweet Potatoes (twelve tubers) Mr. H A de Silva. 

Chillies—Mr. J R De Soysa. 

Cucumbers (best pair)—Mrs. Jeronis Pieris, 

Ceylon-grown Onions (5 lb.)—Mr. J W C De Soysa. 

Breadfruits (six)—Mr. J P Salgado. 

Jak (largest single fruit)—Mr. B W Gunawardena. 

Jak (single fruit of best quality)—Mr. J D Perera. 

Brinjals (twelve)—Mr. H A Pieris. 

Collection of Leaves of Native Plants used as Food. 

Mr. C DS Jayawardena. 

Turnips—Miss M E Garth. 

Carrots—Mrs. W O Garth. 

Best Beetroots—Mr. K Abraham Saibo. 

Celery—Miss Caroline F Garth. 

Oauliflowers (three head)—Mr.J M Garth. 

Cabbages—Mr D C Jayawardena. 

Cabbage (heaviest head) —Mr. D C Jayawardena. 

Peas (best dish) Miss C E Garth. 

Rhubarb—Master Garth. 


VEGETABLE PRODUCTS. 


Judges:—Mr. Cochran, Mr. Broun and Mr. § C 
Obeyesekere. 

Coconut Oil (two gallons)—Gold medal, Mr. G CG 
Warr; silver medal, Mr, A P Goonetilleke; certifi- 
cate, Mr. H L F Dharmaratne. 

Kekuna Oil (half gallon)—Mr. G C Warr. 

e Lemon and Citronella Grass Oils (one bottle of 
each)—Messrs. Winter & Sons. 

Cinnamon Leaf and Bark Oils (cne bottle of each) 
—Mr. H Salgadoe. 

Best general collection of oils (two dozen of each) 
—Ist. Mr. W_ H Fernando; 2nd, Mr. G C Warr, 
certificate; 3rd, Don G Kapurubanda, special cer- 
tificate. ; 

Best general collection of Gums and Resins—Mr. 
D J Samerawira. ; 

Coir Fibre (one pound)—Mr, DADS Gunaratne 

Kitul Fibre (one pound)—Mr. W H Fernando 

Palmirah Fibre (one pound) Mr. A J R de Soysa, 

Collection of Native Fibres (quarter pound of each) 
—Mr. J H Meedeniya, R.M., certificate. uf 

Ceylon-made Cigars from Country Tobacco (twenty- 
five)—Mr. W P Burnard. paneree 
- Best sample Ceylon Annatto—Mr. A VanStarrex. 

Best commercial sample of Rubber (half pound 
—Lady de Soyaa. f 
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FOOD PRODUCTS. 


Judges: Mr. F Waldock, Mr. P Coomaraswamy 

and Mr. H L Daniel. 

Commercial sample of Coconuts (twelve)— 
‘Collection of Coconuts (space one hundred square 
feet)—Mr. J W C De Soysa. 

Arecanuts (twenty-five)—Mr. Julius Pereza. 
Judges: Mr. Seneviratne and Mr. W A de Silva. 

Sample of Paddy (quarter bushel)—Mr. R E De 
Soysa; Mr. R de Saram, certificate. 

Best collection of different varieties of Paddy— 
Gold medal, Mr: A WD Jayasuriya; Mr. A P 
Gunatilleke. 

Best collecticn of the following Grains :—Kurak- 
kan, Mineri, Amu, Tanahal, Muneta (one measure 
of each)—Mr. A P Gunatilleke. 

Indian Corn (two measures)—Mr. AJR De Soysa. 

Sugarcane (six sticks)—Mr. C E A Dias. 

Betel (one hundred leaves)—Mr. H W D Ban- 
daranayaka. 

Nutmegs with Aril (two dozen)—Mr. Andris Mendis. 
Judges: Mr. Macmillan, Meedeniyaz Ratemahatmaya 
and Mr. Francis Beven. 

Vanilla (one pound)—Mr. Walter Dias 

Pepper (five pounds)—Mr. J W C De Soysa, Ist; 
Mr. C C Barber, special commendation. 

Arrowroot (five pounds)—Mrs. Arnold Dias. 
Cardamoms (five pounds)—Mr. James Westland. 
Judges: Mr. Cochran, Mr. A W Abrew, 

Mr. Francis Beven 

Cinnamon (twenty-five pounds)—Gold medal, Mr. 

J W C DeSoysa; silver medal, Mr. H W de Silva. 
Judge; Mr. George Vanderspar 

Cacao (ten pounds)—Gold medal, Mr. C C Barber. 

Judges; Mr. Lionel Leefe and Mr. James Forbes. 

_ Liberian Coffee (five pounds)—Mr. A J R De Soysa. 

Ceylon Pickles : Cabbage, Cucumber and Mixed (one 
bottle of each)—Mrs. H L Daniel. 

Judges: Mrs. F Beven, Mrs. WG Vandort and 
; Mr. Keppel Browne. 

- Ceylon Chutnies : Mango, Tamarind and Lime 
(one bottle of each)—Mr. GC Ponam. 

Ceylon ‘Preserves: Mango, Pineapple and Em- 
barella (one bottie of each) Mrs, E M Gray. 

Judges: Mr. Keppel Browne, Mrs. W G Vandort 
. and Mrs. F Beven. 

Ceylon Crystallized or Candied Fruit (three kinds) 
Mr. J P Salgado. 

Sample Loaf of Bread (one pound)—Mr. H Don 
Simon. 

Rich Ornamented Cake (two pounds)—Miss L 
Vanderstraaten. 
~ Tray of Native Sweetmeats—Mrs. Arnold Dias. 
Tea grown above 1,500 feet (10 lb.); Bargany Estate 

Deyanikelle Estate highly commended. 

‘Tea grown below 1,500 feet (10 1b.), Salawa Estate, 
. Gold medal: Yahalakela, highly commended. 


CATTLE AND POULTRY. 


‘ CATTLE. 

(Only Animals bred and born in Ceylon can 

compete.) 
Judges : The Mahamudaliyar, Mr. Chinniah 
‘ and Mr. A Y Daniel. 

Best Bull of Indian breed—Mr. EH LF De Soysa, 
gold medal. 

Best Cross-bred Native Bull— 
=< Best Cow of Indian breed— 

« Best Cow (Cross-breed English)—Mr. A JR De Soysa. 

Best Buffalo (Bull) _ 

A special certificate was recommended by the 
dade: for the dwarf bull exhibited by Mr.R ES 

e Soysa. 

Best Bull of Native breed—Mr. J W Chas. De Soysa, 
gold medal; Mr. A S W D_ Bandaranyaka,  re- 
commended for silver meal. 

Dairy Propuces, 
Judges ;—Mrs. Vigors and Mr. Cochran. 

Basket of Fowls’ Eiges mr, C. Andree, 

- Basket. of Ducks’ Eges (one dozen) Mrs, A, R. 


- Amaranayaka, 
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Basket of Turkey’s Eggs—Mr, Chapman Dias. 

Special Case of Goose Eggs—Mr, P © J Fernando, 
certificate. 

POULTRY, &c. 

Judges :—Mr. EK C Davies, Mr. W la Brooy, and 
Mrs. F L Daniel. Cage of Native or Indian’ Fowls 
reared in Ceylon (two pairs), Mr. W H Dassanayaka 
(game fowls.) 

Cage of Fowls of Foreign breed reared in Ceylon 
(two pair), Mr. C P D Bandaranayaku. 

Best cage of Turkeys reared in Ceylon (one pair)— 
silver medal, Mr. George Thomson, 

Best cage of Geese reared in Ceylon (one peir) 
—Mr. George Thomson. : 

Best cage of Ducks ieired in Ceylon (one pair)— 
Mr. W Chapman Dias, Mr. George Thompson. 

Best. cage of six Fowls reared in villages by Sin- 
halese, Tamils, or Moormen,—Mr.A R Samiaranayaka, 

Best cage of Pigeons rezred in Ceylon (two pairs) 
—Mr,. Edwin de Livera. 

Best peu of Poultry in the Show—Mr. T Sanmu- 
gam, Gold medal: Mr, Arno!d Dias, certificate. 


ARTS AND MANUFACTURES. 


Judges :—Mrs. J Ferguson, Mis. S Bandaranayaka, 
Mrs: HL Daniel, Mr. H W Cave, Mr. H H 
Cameronand Mr, E Vandort. 
Best Native Grass Mats (two)—Mis. A J R De 
Soysa, silver medal. 

Best single specimen of Ceylon Rattan Work— 
Messrs Jaldeen & Co. 

Best single specimen of Ceylon Wood Carving— 
Mr. P E Pieris, highly commended. 

Best single specimen of Ceylon Ivory Carving—Mr. 
Kandappa. 

For the best specimen of Pillow Lace (six yards, six 
inches wide)—Mr. Sederahamy. 

For the best sample of Embroidery—Mrs. A JR 
De Soysa, 

Judges for Kalutara baskets, models, masks &e:— 

Mrs. Ferguson, Mrs. S Bandaranayaka, Mrs. 
A Y Daniel, Mr. H W Cave, Mr. E Vandort, 
Mr. H H Cameron. 
(No entries in the seven classes.) 

For the best specimen of Kalutara Basket Work— 
Mr. J A Weerasooria. 

For the best set of Flower Pots (six) Mr. AS W 
D Bandaranaike. 

SUPPLEMENTARY (FOR WHICH NO PRIZE WAS GIVEN.) 

Arrack, Mr. Arnold Dias. 

Furniture, Messrs. H Don Carolis & Sons, Mr. R 
de Soysa. 

SPECIAL EXHIBITS NOT IN CATALOGUE 

Electric Bell, Mr. J L Dharmaratne; Bambara and 
Beehives, Mr. Alex. B Heral ; Madu Plant with Flower 
and Fruit, and Flour and Cakes made out cfit, Mr. 
C EK Samaranayake ; Glass Bottle made in Ceylon, 
Mr. B J :nares; Collection of Birds’ Eggs, Mr. F 
C Potger, Mr. G Mendis; Kola, undried (five 
pounds), Mr. J P Williams, Messrs. J A P 
Williams and Bros.; Plantain Flonr, Mv. Chas. Stou- 
ter; Ceylon Ointment in Case, Mr. Don Gregoris 
Kapurubandara. Special contrivance by which Cuco- 
nut Plants may be protected from being damaged by 
Cattle, R15. Dr. P M Muttukumaru, Mr. Karl Keven, 
Mr. Francis L Daniel. 

Curious Walking-stick.—Myr. John Abeykone, Presi 
dent, Village Tribunal. 

Silver mounted Tea Pot made of a Woodapple.—Mr- 
John Abeykone, President, Village Tribunal. 

Straw Watch Chain.—Mr. E Jayatilleke. 

Ceylon Curios.—Mr. O D Vigors. 

Coconut Poonac.—Messrs. Stevenson Brothers. 

Medical Oil (202 kinds).—Mr. Don Gregoris Kapuru- 
bandarasinha. 

Hat worn by Colombo Chetties.—Mr. Kandappa. 

Antique Boxes, edges bound with Silver carved 
work.—Mr. Kandappa. Hd 

Copper Tittle Deed bearing the Initial of Sri Wick- 
rama Raja Sinha.—Mr. Kandappa. 

Complete set of Sinhalese Head dresses in Silver, 
—Mr. Kandappa. ; i 
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SPECIAL EXHIBIT FROM COLOMBO MUSEUM. 

Butterfly.—Kallima Philarchus, Westwood ‘This 
Butterfly, when at rest with closed wings, mimics a 
dead leaf.” 

SontzocerHaLus ?—‘t A Montis that imitates grass.” 

Goresn Gesaves Ruinep By Tinetip Momru (Graci- 
lavia Cuffecifolietl:, Nietn), 

Pomtstes STIGMA.—(Wasp with nest). 


SPECIAL LIST. 


1} The best specimens of pillow lace. 
nona, Paris Exhibition prize. 

9 Brasswork, namenot mentioned first prize, R30. 

3 Model electric apparatus for lighting, Mr. 
D. J. Wimalasurendra, special prize, 13). 
4 Set of Masks, Muhandiram, E. J. Gunese- 
kera, first prize; Mudaliyar, Leveris de Fonseka, 
second prize. ioe 

5 Best model arrack distillery, Mr. Arnold 
Dias, first prize. 


Podi- 


THE OPENING CEREMONY. 


The Show was open to the general public at 
3 p.m, put it was not till 4-30 that the formal 
opening ceremony by H.E. the Lient. GoveRNOR, 
Sir E. N, WALKER, took place when, after pre- 
senting the gold medals to the successful com- 

etitors, he addressed the gathering. He said :— 
Ladies and gentlemen, I have great pleasure in 
responding to the invitation of the Government 
Agent of the Western Province and the Chairman 
of the Committee in coming here today, and in 
having the opportunity of seeing this Show and 
joining in the distribution of some of the prizes shat 
have been gained. I think that on a comparison of 
this Show with the one last year we may con- 
cyatulate ourselves on its success. It is diffieult 
a a large crowd and in a few hurried minutes 
to make an accurate comparison, but I think 
that we may comfort ourselves with the 
assertion that the Show is quite as good as last 
year, and those who have worked to bring about 
this Show and the exhibitors are to be congratu- 
lated. I amsure 1t would have given great satis- 
faction to the Government Agent (the Hon. F. R. 
Bilis) if he had been present to-day to see the 
success of that to promote which he has expended 
such energy. Mr. Ellis seldom puts his hand to 
anything which does not turn out a success, and 
wlhien he takes up a thing he generally carries it 
toa successful issue. I think we may say that he 
has done so on this occasion. I would, as Presi- 
dent cf this Society, say that this Society was 
Bee will continue, encouraged by the suc- 
cess and pleasure of the meeting to-day, to give 
it their support and make it one of the established 
and permanent institutions of the country. As 
President of this Society I cordially thank all the 
exhibitors and visitors for the practical manner in 
which they have contributed to the Exhibition. 
As an Officer I may say I am only perhaps an 
official figure-head. I have had nothing whatever 
to do with the organization of these arrangements, 
and therefore I have no hesitation in saying that 
the Committee have been very successful in the 
Exhibition that we have seen to-day, and in fact I 
congratulate them upon their labours. I have 
also. to thank Mrs. Fowler, the Government 
Acent’s wife, for having consented to distribute 
the prizes. (Applause). i 

Among those present at the opening ceremony 
Hi.&. Admiral Bosanquet, the Hon. 
Acting Government Agent, Western 
Fowler, the Hon. L F and 


were :— 
GM Fowler, 
Province, and Mrs. 
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the Show of last year, and I hope that 
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Mrs, Lee, Mr. F H Price, Mayor of Colombo; 
the Hon. W W Mitchell, Sir Harry Dias, and 
Mr. C Drieberg (Principal of the Agricultural 
School and Secretary of the Exhibtion); Mrand Mrs. 
J Ferguson, Mr. C T D Vigors, A.G.A., Kalutara, 
and Mrs. Vigors, Mr. and Mrs, W L Kindersley, 
Miss Lucy Ferguson, the Hon. A C Lawrie, Acting 
Chief Justice; the Hon. Justice Browne Messrs. F 
W and P Bois, Mr.W E Davidson, A.G.A., Nuwara 
Eliya; Messrs. W Andersoa,G H Alston, J E Alston, 
Dr. Attygalle, Mr. and Mrs. C Baur, Mrs. Andree, 


Mr. Advocate Keppel Browne, Mahamnu- 
daliyar Don Solomon Dias  SHandaranaike 
and Mrs. Bandaranaike, Mr. H O  Beven, 
Mr. and Mrs. M Cochran, Mrs _ Clark, 


Miss Swan, Miss Aitken, Major and Mrs. Carey, 
Mrs. Campbell, Dr. Cinniah. Mr. and Mrs. E 
Chapman, Major and Mrs. E C Davies, Mr. telix 
Dias, Mr. Owen de Run, Mr. Advocate Doruhorst 
and Mrs. Dornhorst, Mr. C Brooke Elliott, Dr. 
and Mrs. Ebell, Mr. and Mrs, J Clovis de Silva, 
Mr. R Freeman, the Misses Garvin, the Misses 
Gratiaen, Dr. and Mrs. Garvin, Mr. Advocate C 
M Fernando, Mrs. Greenhorn, Mrs, Hayward, Mrs. 
Heinnemann, MissJoyce, Mr.and Mrs. E H Joseph, 
Mr. Jacques, Dr. and Mrs. Johnson, Mr. Advocate 
H Jayewardene, the Hon. C P Layard, Mr and 
Mrs. J P Morton, Mr. and Mrs, James McIntosh, 
Mr. R H Morgan, Mr. W Nock, Mr. Advocate Maar- 
tensz, Mr. S C Obeyesekere, Miss Obeyesekere, Mrs. 
Potger, Miss Cora Potger, Mr. Potger,Mr. Advocate 
J Peries, Mr. AC Rudra, Mrs. and the Misses Rock- 
wood, Mr. and Mrs. R FdeSaram, Miss RenedeSaram, 
Mr. Shelton de Saram, Dr. Allan de Saram, Mr, I 
Sanmugam, Mr. A Thomson, Mrs. F J de Saram, 
Miss de Saram, Captain Taylor, Miss Swan, 
Misses Saunders, Mr. Vanderstraaten, Mr. W P D 
Vanderstraaten, Mr. H M Waldock, Miss Ma 
Walker, Mr. W R Waller (Dikoya), Hon. H 
Wendt, &c. 

His Excellency who drove up in an open carriage 
accompanied by Capt. Wyndham, A.D.C.,and Capt. 
Cum Grahame, P.S., and accompanied by mounted 
orderlies, was received by the Committee under 
a beautiful pandal at the rear of the buildings, 
the Volunteer Band, playing tiie opening bars 
of the National Anthem. A tour was then made of 
the exhibition at theclose of which the presentation 
of gold medals wasinade. At the close of his re- 
marks His Excellency sent for Mr. P D Siebel and 
personally congratulated him on his magnificent 
exhibition of flowers, a compliment that was in 
every way thoroughly deserved. 

His Excellency then inspected the cattle, after 
which he partook of tea in a special marquee 
erected near the Lecture room, taking his depar- 
ture at 5-30, the band playing the National Anthem 
uncovering. We must not omit to mention that 
Mr. C Drieberg, the energetic and courtzous 
Secretary, wasalso thanked for his labours. 
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The show opened at an early hour this morn- 
ing and there was soon a sprinkling of visitors, 
gradually augmented as the morning progressed 
who were able to leisurely examine the exhibits. 
Some of these had, especially in the floral de- 
partment, had lost their freshness and much of their 
beauty : but care had evidently been exercised 
by those in charge of the exhibition to do 
what conld be done to preserve the flowers, 
plants, &c,, until the close of the show. Of 
course a considerable portion of the articles 
shown are not affected in this way and the ex- 
hibits in the arb and manufacture classes, as - 
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well as the’highly interesting exluibits in the 
classes devoted to ‘‘ food products,’ were ex- 
amined carefully by the more thoughtful class 
of visitors, 

(From a Lady Correspondent.) 

This is the first Show ot the kind which [ have 
had the pleasure of attending since I came to Cey- 
lon andI must say that it was rather an ‘‘ eye- 
opener” to me. [I did not, of course, expect to find 
sucha display asI have seen at flower-shows at 
home and [ was surprised to notice the height of 
perfection to which natives had attained in the 
culture of the fruits and flowers of the 
island. Some of the vegetables, particularly car- 
rots and beet-root, were the best I have seen in 
Colombo, and I thought the display of fruits was 
exceedingly creditable. The oranges looked very 
tempting, so did the mangosteens and I don’t think 
that the people of the country could have passed 
without admiration the display of jaks. A 
word of praise is due to Messrs. Thompson and Co. 
for the very fine and neatly laid out show of 
Australian garden produce, and one cannot wonder 
that the firm has gained so much popularity in 
Colombo. While speaking of fruits I must not 
forget to mention the delightfully cool, refreshing, 
skilful and artistic work exhibited by Messrs. 
J P Morton and Co. In the fruit section, there 
were two nicely moulded pillars of ice in which 
were frozen anextra large pine-apple and a big 
bunch of bananas respectively ; and in the flower 
section there were two similar blocks containing 
a varied collection of the blooms and leaves that 
are common in Colombo and of the arecanunt 
flower which, if [ may be allowed to say so 
was the best of Messrs. Morton's exhibits. 
The display ot table decorations seemed to 
me to be particularly good, but I had expected 
to find a much better collection of palins and ferns 
considering the wealth of those in Colombo. Art 
Work rather took my fancy and I was very 
envious of the fortunate possessor of the large 
and magnificently carved side-board which oc- 
cupied the centre of the room devoted to this 
section. I had not before seen lace-workers en- 
gaged at their occupation and I watched with 
ereat interest their deft and industrious fin- 
gers turning out the delicate work for which the 
women of this country are famed. Poultry ap- 
peared to me to be a poor show, but I thoneht 
the bulls exhibited in the cattle section were a 
splendid collection. I did not see any that I 
could praise tor speed, but for draught purposes I 
think those shown would be hard to_ beat. 
had expected to see animposing spectacle at the 
opening ceremony, but must confess to having been 
somewhat disappointed :it was so simple and so 
brief. Everywhere there was a delightful har- 
mony of colour, not only in the exhibits but in 
the dressess worn by the ladies, some of them 
showing exquisite taste and design. I thought we 
might have had a little more music from the band 
during the time we were waiting for the arrival 
of His Excellency. It was a monotonous time, and 
a sweltering time and anything soothing in ad- 
dition to Burdayron’s ices would have been grate- 
ful and comforting. 

—_—___—_— 
COFFEE IN NORTHERN INDIA. 


More than twenty years ago a well-known 
Assam planter—the late Mr. C. B. Anderson 
—visited his brother, Mr. T. C. Anderson, 
who was at the time resident on Annfield, 
Dikoya; and he was so struck with the 
splendid growth of tea bushes in an avenue 
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leading to the bungalow, that he then and 
there wanted to start a tea ‘‘ garden” in 
Ceylon. Well for him if he had done so! 
The ‘‘avenue” arose from some seed sent 
from Assam to My. T. C. Anderson, which he 
treated as if it were an ornamental plant, 
and without the slightest belief in its com- 
mercial possibilities in Ceylon. Apart from 
this want of faith, there was the fact that 
(although the ‘‘leaf-fungus” had. already 
been seven or eight years at work) coffee 
was at the time ‘‘booming”—prices were 
specially high and no one had the least fear 
of such young districts as Dimbula, Dikoya 
and Maskeliva not growing coffee profitably tor 
several decades to come. Accordingly Mr. 
C. B. Anderson was simply laughed out of 
his conceit of establishing a tea-garden in 
Ceylon, some 23 years ago. The Dikoya 
planters of that time would not hear of it, 
and, instead, some of them absolutely per- 
suaded Mr. Anderson to take back with him 
to Assam a select parcel of Ceylon coffee seed 
and to plant out 100 acres in a favourable 
situation on behalf of a little Syndicate who 
joined him in the venture. The coffee grow 
all right; but so did the inevitable ‘ leaf-- 
fungus” which by 1880, had changed the 
entire prospect in Ceylon... Mr. Anderson, we 
believe, abandoned the Assam clearing before 
anything like a decent crop’ had been 
gathered on it and nothing more was heard 
of the venture. But very bitterly, we have 
no doubt, did Mr. T. C. Anderson and some 
other Dikoya men of the ‘‘seventies” 
regret that they had not allowed Mr. 
©. B. Anderson, with all his Assam experi- 
ence, to open out a pioneer tea garden in 
Ceylon, at a time when prices were so good, 
and competition so limited in the tea market 
for the India and Ceylon product. 

We are led to recall this true reminiscence 
of a strange experience in our planting 
world, by the revival of a cry at this time 
to plant ‘‘coffee” freely in Assam and some 
other parts of Northern India. We have 
grave doubts of any appreciable success 
attending the venture. Fifteen degrees on 
each side of the equator is usually the limit 
of coffee growing; and the coffee bush is by 
no means so hardy as tea inrespect of stand- 
ing frost, &c. On the other hand, here is the 
very encouraging report from a_ planting 
correspondent of the Indian Planters’ Gazette, 
who writes of what he has seen or heard on 
good authority :— 

Any bushes I have seer in Upper Assam or 
Sylhet seemed to be in perfect health, and bearing 
crops which it would simply be impossible to 
beat. Ihave it on the best authority that Arabian 
bushes have been growing in South Sylhet in 
the planters’ bungalow compounds for the las‘ 
ten years or so, and that they have been fruiting 
all these years, When this is the case there 
can be no earthly reason why they will not grow 
and fruit for forty years. I think the real reason 
that coffee has not been gone in for more is 
simply that, from the very start, tea has had 
full sway, and as it has, as a rule, proved a fairly 
remunerative investment hitherto, there was no 
special reason for the tea planter to turn his 
attention to anything else. There can be no 
doubt vhat if tea was wiped out of existence in 
Assam through any cause, that the Assam 
planters would be equally as capable. of ‘rising 
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to the occasion as the Ceylon planters were 
when their coffee was all but annihilated by 
disease. As tea is not now what it used to be— 
and there can be no hopes whatever that it ever 
will be in the position it occupied 20 or 30 years 
ago—I think you do well when you advocate the 
planting of coffee, or for the matter of that any- 
thing, as an auxiliary to tea. ven if the 
tea, districts of Assam could grow sufficient coffee 
to supply the consumption of the eastern part of 
Indiait would always be something, and a very 
big something, as by all accounts the consumption 
is large and increasing. 

We, in Ceylon, should be very glad, indeed, 
if planters in any part of Northern India 
were able to supplement their tea with coffee 
and to grow the latter profitably. We wish 
them a full measure of success; but our 
doubts can only be overcome when we learn 
of a 100-acre field of Arabian coffee at four 
to five years old giving a paying crop of 
the berry without showing signs of exhaus- 
tion from the dread leat disease (Henvileia 
wvastatrix.) 

———————E—EEEE——ESE Ee 
INDIAN AND CEYLON ASSOCIATIONS. 


TEA IMPORTERS AND THE DRAFT 
ALLOWANCE: 

(Special Report for ‘‘ Ceylon Observer.” ) 
A meeting of growers and importers of tea 
was held on Monday, July 3rd, in the Council 
room of the London Chamber of Commerce, 
Eastcheap, to receive the report and recomimen- 
dation of the joint Committee of the Indian Tea 
Association (London), and the Ceylon Association 
in London, on the proposed abolition of the 1 lb. 
draft allowance on tea. There was a crowded 
attendance, and late-comers had difficulty in find- 
ing standing-room., Sir H Seymour King, M.P., 
K.C.1,E., presided, and there were present :— 
Messrs. H K Rutherford, J N Stuart, D Cruik- 
shank, Begg, Dunlop & Co. ; H Cholinsley, Char- 
sola Tea Association; E lL Sparks, Messrs. P 

Buchanan & . Co.; John M Holt, Messrs. 
Stewart, Holt & Co.; W Johnson, New Sylhet 
Company ; Douglas R Smith, G G Anderson, 
Scottish Ceylon Tea Company ; Geo. Stehn, 
Messrs: Wilson, Smithett & Co. ; Jas. F Ander- 
son, Messrs. Lyall, Anderson & Co.; W H 
Anderson, New Dimbula Company; R Gordon 
Shaw, F D Mitchell, Jno. J Edelsten, W J 
Thompson, Jnr. John McEwan, D M Stewart, 
W Watson, T. C Owen, Messrs. Rowe, White 
& Co.; A Thomson, Wm. McKenzie, P Oswald, 
C C McLeod, RS Corbett, P G Spence, C A 
Goodricke, R A Cameron, W S Bennétt, Jno, 
Hamilton, J L Anstruther, H Earnshaw, A 
Bethune, G J Gibson, J M Smith, J L Shand, 
H J Vollar, R C Dowling, W J Skene, G A 
Talbot, F Pook, H S J Oscar Thompson, F H 
Cumberlege, E H Gregory, Alford Want, A 
Bryans, Messrs. P R Buchanan & Co. ; F W 
Holt, Geo. W Christison, H A Hancock, A B 
‘Tomkins, J H Dickson, Robt, Anderson, Hugh 
Fraser, A Crabbe, G W Payne, A L Hutchi- 
son, W G Smith, Scottish Trust & Loan Com- 

any ; Jas. Sinclair, W McDonald, J Hughes, 
Mt P Evans, A W Stopford Sackville, G H 
Austin, R Hart, J Steel, J W Sidey, A E 
Butler, W S Warren, K Brown, D Wilson, J 
A Roberts, C E Strachan, R B Magor, Messrs. 
Geo, Williamson & Co. ; Geo. White, G Seton, 
S H Smith, Carolina Tea Company; Alfred 
Brown, T S Dobree, T A Williams, Blackwood 
Coffee Company ; Geo, G Playfair, Lebong Com. 
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pany; H L Tottenham, A Ledington, LH 
Pieris; Duncan W H Skrine, N W Grieve, RK 
C Lyall, Lumsden, G A Dalby, Henry Bois, 
Sanderson, Jas. Wilson, Arthur Thompson, 
Adams, Doake, A Collingwood Smail, C Milner, 
A MacLanghlin, C F Hunt, E G Rock, Doom 
Dooma Tea Company; A E Watson, Messrs. 
Geo. Williamson & Co.; © W Wallace, Messrs. 
G KR Shaw & Co.; representatives of Messrs. 
Geo. Dunlop & Co. ; Messrs. Finlay, Campbell 
& Co.; Messrs. Lister & Biggs; Messrs. Blyth, 
Greene, Jourdain & Co. ; and the Kelani Valley 
Tea Association; Messrs. Ernest Tye, Secret- 
ary, Indi n Tea Association ; and Wm. Martin 
Leake, Secretary, Ceylon Association in London ; 
and many others. 
SIR SEYMOUR KING'S SPEECH. 


The Secretary of the Indian Association (Mr. 
Ernest Tye) having read the notice convening 
the meeting, 

_ The CHAIRMAN said :— Gentlemen, the numbers 
in which you have attended today show that this 
meeting is one of a historic character in the tea 
trade. It is one, which must for good or ill in- 
fluence the course of the history of that trade 
for a long time to come. We meet here to re- 
ceive and to deliberate on the report of the 
Committee of the two influential Associations re- 
presenting the Indian and Ceylon trade. I owe 
the accident of haying the honour of presiding 
over your deliberations today, gentlemen, to the 
fact of my being the honorary president of the 
Indian Tea Association, and I trust you will 
forgive me if I do not in every way meet your 
expectations while I am in a position that micht 
have been filled by others who are. more com- 
petent to represent the interests of which we 
have to speak this afternoon. I said this is a 
historic occasion. We are met to consider the 
abolition of an ancient eustom. There is no 
doubt as to the antiquity of that custom; there 
can, equally, be no doubt in the minds of tea 
growers as io the unreasonableness of the custom 
(Applause). I have never yet heard, gentlemen, 
of any custom which long maintained its sanction 
which necessitated a person giving away, for 
nothing, a part of what he produced (hear, hear). 
Weare met to consider the question of the one 
Ib. draft on each chest or half-chest of tea which 
it has been the custom to exact from the growers, 
If the growers had remained prosperous, perhaps, 
the question would not have been raised. But 
there is no one in this room who does not know 
‘how real is tha necessity for pinching economies 
in the tea industry, and for casting about for 
some means of making a “living wage” out of 
it. The growers and importers have therefore 
had to consider whether they cannot save a con- 
siderable sum every year by the abolition of the 
1lb. draft. (Hear, hear.) They would, I feel-sure, 
welcome some change in the present method of 
weighing the tea, but that seemed impracticable. 
The methoa of weighing already inposes a heavy 
toll on the producer, who feels that that toll is 
sufficient without the addition of the 1 lb. draft 
allowance, (hear, hear.) At the same time we have 
to remember that those who purchase from us 
are worthy of every consideration and cultiva- 
tion on. our part. One cannot well exist without 
the other. Perhaps the producer is more necessary 
to the retailer than the retailer is to the producer, 
because, after all, the retailer does not buy our 
tea because he loves us, but because he must have 
tea to sell to those who want to drink it. (Hear, 
hear.) But at thesame time it must be obvious 
to everyone that friendliness, courtesy and 
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pleasant relations between both parties are es- 
sential for the smooth and profitable conduct of 
the industry—(hear, hear)—and 1 venture to think 
your joint Committee—as you will hear when the 
report is submitted to you—has done all it could 
do to promote good feeling and harmony. Both 
sides must recognise that it is a question that 
appeals to the pockets of both, and that, there- 
fore, it is necessarily a disputable question, and 
one that will be fought out. But there is no 
reason why it should not be fought in a pleasant 
spirit. The retailer must recognise the position 
into which the industry has drifted. We wish 
the retailer a prosperous time. But there is 
nothing to be gained by threats to boycott tea 
sales and to cease dealing with those who 
produce what the retailer must have. (Applause. ) 
Has there ever been in the history of the tea 
industry such unanimity as has been displayed 
on this occasion? I venture to say, never. (Hear, 
hear.) There have been in the past many ques- 
tions that have moved the trade deeply, and to 
deal with which special committees have been 
appointed. Buton no subject has there ever been 
such an approximation to absolute unanimity as 
on this particular question. Now, I think that 
must impress the retailers and the public at 
large. (Hear, hear.) Nothing, I venture to say, 
but dire necessity, the compelling necessity of the 
res angusta, could have possibly driven the pro- 
ducers of tea into linelike this. I think that the 
amount of Indian and Ceylon tea imported into 
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- London last year was about 227.000,0001b., and 


those responsible for 215,060,000 lb. of that total 
have already signified their assent tothe present 
movement, and fresh assents are still coming in. 
So that practically the Indian and Ceylon tea- 
growing industry is unanimous. Then we have to 
see what the other side have got tosay. Their 
argument seems to be, ‘‘ We have always received 
this little tip for buying your teas, and there- 
fore it must remain a factor in all our dealings.” 
Time will show which side to prevail. [have 
now only to thank you for the kindness with 
which youhave listened to these few remarks of 
mine, and to ask you to listen carefully to 
those who will follow, and then to signify your 
epinion as to the course that should be pursued. 
(Applause. ) 
MR RUTHERFORD’S VIEWS. 


Mr. H. K. RuTHERFORD :—As chairman of the 
joint committee ot the Indian and Ceylon As- 
sociations appointed to consider this matter it 
falls to me to present to you the committee’s 
report, which is already in your hands, and to 
announce to you the recommendation of that 
committee. But I daresay, there are some few 
here who will ask, ‘‘ What is the use of sucha 


meeting seeing that you have all signified your 


assent to the proposal?’ Well, in its delibera- 
tions the committee realized that the more this 
qnestion was studied the greater appeared the 
injustice to the importer (hear, hear); and we 
also wish the importers who are present today 
to thoroughly understand the matter. We want 
as much light thrown upon the subject as possible,, 
not only on behalf of yourselves, gentlemen, 
but of the dealers, the Government and the 
public. (Hear, hear.) All of these parties are 
concerned and interested in the weighmeot of tea. 
This question of the abolition of the draft cannot 
be taken apart from the system of weighing-out 
tea, We must insist upon that. (Applause.) At 
the mass meeting of dealers and retailers held on 
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June 7th reference to the system of weighment of 
tea by the Customs was studiously avoided. Now, 
we held that the two questions are inseparably 
connected. (Hear, hear.) It is well that we should 
all know something about the history of weighing- 
out tea by the Customs. In October, 1885, a joint 
signed written agreement was entered into by the 
Indian Tea Association of London and the Whole- 
sale Dealers’ Association—there was no Ceylon 
Association in those days—-that all teas should be 
weighed net. That, gentlemen, I take it, was 
an honest attempt to get at an accurate and true 
system of weighing-out teas. That agreement was 
in force for 34 years orso, and then the Whole- 
sale Dealers gave notice that the trade would in 
future, from June, 1889, refuse to buy any more 
teas weighed on that system. A joint Committee 
of the Indian and Ceylon Associations and the 
Wholesale Dealers’ Association was then appointed 
to consider the subject and if possible to come to 
some mutual understanding. While. that Com- 
mittee was at work the Wholesale Dealers’ Associa- 
tion approached the trade, and then intimated. to 
the Indian and Ceylon Associations that it was 
useless further discussing the subject as the trade 
had come to a unanimous conclusion that they 
would absolutely refuse to buy any teas that. were 
weighed net, and that all tea must in future be 
weighed gross and tare—a system that on an 
average gives them 1 lb. more in every package 
than they pay for, in addition the 1 lb. allowed 
for draft. You will see by this that it was the 
Wholesale Dealers who broke away from the joint 
signed agreement, and the system which they 
thus arbitrarily brought into force continues at the 
present time. In October, 1890, Her Majesty’s 
Customs, finding they were losing by this system a 
certain amount of duty, ordered that in future all 
teas must be weighed and charged for duty to the 
halfpound. (Hear, hear.) That was the second 
attempt to get at a just system of weighing, and 
it had the support of the Indian and Ceylon Asso- 
ciations. But the trade resolutely opposed the pre- 
posal of the Government, and the Government were 
weak enough—I suppose in view of a general elec- 
tion being near at hand (laughter)—to withdraw 
or to suspend the operation of their own order, 
and it has been suspended since that time. Well, 
you will see from these facts that it has been 
impossible to get’ the dealers:to accede. to any 
reasonable proposals for the proper weighment of 
our tea. (Hear, hear). That brings us up-to the 
origin of the present movement. From time to 
time the Indian and Ceylon Asssociations have 
been approached by the various representative 
bodies in India and Ceylon, and also by individual 
growers and importers in this country, asking if 
nothing could be done to mitigate the great fox 
in weight the teas suffered when put up for sale 
in London. Well, after the attempts made by 
the Associations to get something done they did nog 
see what further they could do in the matter. 
However, owing I presume to the lessened profits 
from. tea cultivation, owing to the various causes 
of exchange and low prices, the planters recently 
approached the Asssociations more strenuously 
than ever, and their demands became more ac. 
centuated. In March last, the two: Associations 
conferred together to see what was best to be 
done in the circumstances, and'they came to the 
conclusion that it would be hopeless without the 
good offices of the Government to try again to cet 
anything done to bring about-the proper weighin 

of the teas. And they came to the conclusicn 
that to meet the case they must approach the 
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dealers in order to have the draft allowance on 
teas abolished. (Applause.) It was obvious, of 
course, that no great change suchas this could be 
effected without the entire support of the importing 
community, and as you have seen by the circular 
that the Committee has issued that the support is 
practically unanimous. (Hear, hear). I may also 
add that the Planters’ Association in Kandy have 
passed a resolution entirely approving of this move- 
ment, and last which we received a telegram from 
the Chamber of Commeree in Colombo, inform- 


°ling us that they gave the movement their 


éntire support. (Applause.) Well, gentlemen, 
such an overwhelming acquiescence in our proposal 
is'a convineing proof, if any further proof were 
wanted, of the injustice of this 1 lb. draft allow- 
ance in addition to the allowance already made 
in the weighing-up of our teas. (Hear, hear). 
I need not tell you anything further about the 
movement as the account of it is set forth in the 
' Cominittee’s circular to you. That, therefore, brings 
the whole thing up to date. With your per- 
‘mission, however, I would like to make some re- 
marks as to the arguments of the dealers in op- 
posing this proposal. The reasons they give for 
their opposition to the abolition of the draft are 
two : one is that the draft allowance is an ancient 
custom ; the second is that the allowance is ne- 
cessary, in order to pay for the loss they sustain 
in leakage of packages, by bad bulking, and by the 
') presence in the packages of nails and lead as well as 
the loss of weight incurred in the process of pack- 
ing the tea in small quantities for the retail 
market. We admit it is an ancient custom, 
coming as it does from an ancient people. In 
China tea is subjected to squeezes all through, 
and the last squeeze was made by Englishmen— 
‘though what they took from the Chinaman in 
‘this last case they had to give back when the 
tea got here. (Hear, hear.) But in London the 
dealers have to deal, practically altogether, direct 
with the growers of Indian and Ceylon tea. At 
least 90 per cent of tea in London is in the 
hands of the producers, and I think we are made 


- lof sterner stuff than to submit to be squeezed 


f 


as the Chinaman does. (Applause).' In recent 
years India and Ceylon have developed markets 
for their teas in Australia, Canada, and other 
colonies in Amerca, and in Russia and other 
parts of the continent of Europe. In_ none of 
these countries ‘are we subject to this 1 lb. draft. 
It seems a most extraordinary thing that only 
in this free country of England are we counter- 
vailed to this extent. (Hear, hear.) We are on 
the same line as our brother planters in sugar ; 
we want to trade on right terms with all countries 
alike. (Hear, hear.) As to the re-weighment of 
‘tea in small quantities, we were. all staggered 
the other day by the evidence given by some 
large tea-dealers, who said it was an ancient 
(not an honourable) and universal custom for tea 
to be sold short weight to the public. (Laughter 
and hear, hear.) Well, gentlemen, 1s it high 
time that this ‘‘ ancient trade custom” was ewept 
away. (Hear, hear; and a voice: ‘ But it isn’t 
a custom.) We were told in the police court 
that it was a custom. Growers have always 
thought it a mystery how the dealers were able 
to sell so cheaply to the public. (Hear, hear.) 
But the recent proceedings have unmasked the 
mystery. (Hear, hear.) lf any of you growers 
calculate the value of tea given away in draft, 
the value given away in extra weight by 
the «Customs’ system of weighing, and the 
loss the Government suffer in the amount of 
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duty not paid on the extra weight, but which 
the retailer adds to the value of his tea when 
he sells it, and if you assume that only 50 per 
cent of the retailers sell short weight to the 
public, you will find the value amounts to no 
less than £380,000 per annum! Whether the 
abolition of the draft is carried through or not, 
or whether it is equalised by an arrangement of 
price, still L think that all this indefensible 
system of carrying on the tea trade of the country 
ought to be done away with, and the trade put 
on a more euquitable footing all round. (Ap- 
plause.) The other argument. is that the draft 
goes to cover defects and the presence of foreign 
substances in the packages. That is the weakest 
argument of all, because the incidence of the 
penalty falls on the importer whese work is in 
good order, more heavily than on the man whose 
work is defective. (Hear, hear.) If the 1 Ib. 
draft were removed the importer who does his 
work badly could be made to suffer ; while it 
remains the same detects will remain. This 
draft allowance is a premium on bad work, and 
a penalty on those who do their work well. 
(Hear, hear.) I therefore propose for your con- 
sideration the recommendation of the Conimittee, 
which is:—‘‘That it is the unanimous recom- 
mendation of the joint Committee of the Indian 
and Ceylon Associations appointed to deal with the 
question of the 1 lb. draft abolition on tea, that 
notice be immediately given to the Tea Brokers’ 
and Wholesale Dealers’ Association that on and 
after the 17th inst., all teas shall be sold on the 
condition that the 1 Ib. draft allowance shall 
not be made to the buyers.” (Loud applause.) 
I trust, gentlemen, this recommendation will 
meet with your entire and unanimous approval 
and support, and that we will be able to show 
the trade that the great tea-planting interest of 
Indian and Ceylon have at length awakened to 
the fact that they must have a voice, that they 
insist on having a voice, in determining how 
their produce shall be offered fcr sale. (Loud 
applause.) 
THE FIRST RESOLUTION. 

Mr. C W WALLACE (Messrs. R G Shaw & Co.) 
moved the following resolution: —‘‘ That this 
meeting adopts the unanimous reconimendation 
of the Committee, that on and after the 17th 
inst. all teas shall be sold on the condition that 
the llb draft allowance shall not be made to the 
buyers.” (Applause.) The speaker said he agreed 
with the Chairman when he alluded recently to 
the applicability of the phrase of Rudyard Kipling 
about ‘The men who bear the white man’s bur- 
den in a foreign land” to the tea-growers in 
Assam and Ceylon. I hope to steer clear (the 
speaker proceeded) of anything that sounds either 
bellicose or hostile to any section of the trade 
in London. For, sir, I hold that it is necessary 
for every section of every community to treat 
every other section . with forbearance and good 
will. But there will arise occasions in every com- 
munity when from some reason or other it is 
found that one section is appropriating too many 
of the loaves and fishes which belong to the 
whole. (Hear, hear.) This may arise in various 
ways—-some fair, some unfair. Those of which 
I speak today are perfectly fair, but they are 
none the less hard. In most cases this sort of 
thing comes about owing to the survival of an 
“ancient custom,” or because changes necessary 
to the evolution of society have at last made a 
former practice intolerable. A statement which 
has been made is that we lose 1lb in the weighing, 
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The tea itself is not weighed at all. The pack- 
age is weighed gross, no fraction of a pound 
avoirdupois being used, and the turn of the scale 
being always given wgainst the package. If the 
gross weight of a chest of tea is 130,001lb or 
anything from that up to 130.999|b it is entered 
as 130lbs only. Then the tea is turned out and 
put aside, and the vox, the lead, etc., are put 
together on the scale. Again, no fractional weights 


are used, but instead of the turn of the scale 


being now given against the buyer, to counter- 
balance the effect of the turn on the gross weigh- 
ing, it is still given against the package. It is 
like hitting a man on the nose and then hitting 
him on the back of the head to make up for it 
(Laughter). If the tare is 30,001 lb it is reckoned 
as 31 lb. So that by neither of the processes does 
the grower gain anything ; he must on an average 
lose half-a-pound on each weighing, which means 
a loss of 1lb on each package of tea. Next he 
loses 1 Ib on the draft. Both these imposts we 
have borne patiently, with just an occasional 
grumble, the reason being that up to afew years 
ago there was shown a fair profit, enabling 
us to bear a burden, that did not rightly belong to 
us. But still it was a burden and it was nol a just 
oneineither case. I know it 1s said that some pro- 
ducing companies still manage to pay a large 
dividend. But,, gentlemen, I would point out 
to the buyers and to you that these dividends 
which sound very large by percentages are, owing 
to a curious custom in the tea industry are, nob 
reckoned upon the cost of the gardens, machin- 
ery, ete.; but upon the capital. The capital is 
not watered, and the custom in the industry is 
to re-invest the profits in increasing the profits, 
in increasing the output, and so on, If you take 


the dividends and divide them over the gardens, 


with what they havecost in buildings, machinery, 


_ete,, they would work out at something nearer 


in Assam and Ceylon, 


sand 4 percent than the 12 to 15 percent that 
has been spoken of. There are a. great number 
of gardens which cannot make both ends meet, 
far less earn dividends of 12 and 15 per cent 
(hear, hear.) The facts are there, and can be 
ascertained by reference to the newspapers of 
London and Calcutta and Colombo. We areaccused 
of trying to take the buyers’ profits and _per- 
quisites. That is not so. Long before this move- 
ment was started the growers of India and 
Ceylon set themselves the task of reducing ex- 
penditure in every possible item and that not only 
but in London, as far 
as their own people were concerned (hear, hear), 
Commissions have been reduced all round, and 


_ every other kind of expense has been reduced 


(hear, hear). In London I know of many direc- 
tors of tea concerns returning their fees in the 
hope of better times, if better times should ever 
come, Establishments on the other side have been 


- reduced, and in the last cold weather over 200 
_ planters were in Calcutta seeking work without 


_ avail. With allthis before us, can it be truly said 


that as soon as our profits are reduced we seek to 


) take the profits and perquisites of the buyers ? 
_ No, we made all the reductions we possibly could 


_ nour own countries of production first, and now 


_ we find it necessary to come to London to see if 


we cannot reduce charges and imports which are 
far too heavy (hear, hear). Foremost among 


. these imposts are the present system of weighing 


_and thelJlb. draft. 


You might say it doesn’t 
matter which of the two we amend. But if we 
amended the system of weighing, either we should 
have to incur an extra charge for weighing, or we 
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should have to get the Government to amend its 
weighing system, andif the latter then the Gov- 
ernment tax upon this article of necessity would 
be increased, Whether you be all Liberals—and I 
hope you all are (laughter and ‘* No ”)—well, some 
of you may be Conservatives (laughter)—but 
whatever you are I am quite sure none of you love 
our Government to the extent of wishing to 
increase the duty which, by an ‘‘ ancient custom,” 
is levied upon this necessary of life as if it were a 
luxury like wine or spirits, or tobacco (laughter-) 
I therefore come to the 1]b. draft. Let. the 
buyers leave us that and be satistied with the 1 lb. 
extra per package that they already get in the 
weighing (hear, hear.) That has been felt to be 
the right course by ail the growers and their re- 
presentatives, and such is the resolution I. have 
just read out to you. There are one or two mis- 
conceptions that J should very much like to re- 
move, for the benefit of those outside. There are 
two misconceptions, and we have throughout had 
two charges. brought against us... The first isa 
Want of courtesy to the buyers, and the want of 
good faith. As to want of courtesy, L am sure, I 
cary you all with me when I say that nothing 
would distress me more than to deserve such an 
imputation. -What are the facts of the case? The 


,Chairman of the Committee has given you the 


history of this 1]b. draft movement, and I would 
only add that the Committee was appointed not 


with the case prejudged, but appointed to look into 


the matter and report to us. ‘They have re- 
ported to us teday, but what have they done in 
the meantime? They met the buyeis and consulted 
them, hearing all they had got to say; they did 
nob even draft their report till they had heard 
the buyers’ side of the question. It is now for us to 
say what we will do. The Committees of both 
Associations have been called bad names and 
neither of them has even gone so far as to say 
“You're another” (laughter). The charge of dis- 
courtesy is certainly not proved. There are two 
parties to every agreement or contract, and for one 
party to alter the terms without the previous 
consent of the other party is certainly evidence 
of a want of good faith. That is a truism to 
which I assent. But there is this fallacy in our 
case—there is no contract at all (hear, hear.) In 
our case there is no contract till the fall of the 
auctioneer’s hammer. The Committee proposes 
that we should do as we please with teas which 
are at the present moment our absolute property, 
to do what we like with. If we like we may 
ship them to America; we may burn themif we 
like; we may drink them (laughter), None of 
these courses could lay us open to a charge of 
bad faith. And how can the carrying out, of 
our present proposal lay us open to the 
charge? Our ceas have an intrinsic vlaue, and 
if we offer them at public auction, offer them to 
the world at large, and one man won’t buy them 
—well, other men will (applause). Not the most 
timid grower need be afraid beeause one set of 
buyers abstains from attending one sale (laughter 
and hear, hear). If these buyers who have made 
their fortunes out of our teas abstain from buying 
any more—(laughter)—another set of buyers, of 
other new companies, will come forward to buy 
them (hear, hear). ihope the buyers. will try 
to look at the matter from the growers’ point of 
view as well as from their own. (Applause.) 
THE SECONDER’S SPEECH. 

Mr. ARTHUR Bryans (Messrs. P.R Buchanan 
& Co,):—I rise to second the resolution. As a 
member of the Committee I should like to say that 
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itis only dire necessity that has brought us, to this 
pass. (Hear, hear). We had to consider the two 
points to which reference has been made in order 
to see what we could do to meet the bad times. 
There has never been such a year for tea-growers 
as the past year, and the question of the sale of 
our teas naturally came under consideration—the 
two points that came before us being, of course, 
the system of weighment and the 1 lb. draft. 
Our duty was to consult you. We asked you 
what your opinion was, and we received from you 
what I consider practically a unanimous mandate 
to go on with the movement for the abolition of 
the draft allowance (applause.) It was so un- 
animous that it seemed we could do nothing but 
move the resolution we have brought to your 
notice today, unless there was some strong reason 
against it. Unless this strong reason could be 
adduced, we as a committee, it seems to me, had 
no alternative but to proceed, The only way to 
get reasons against our proposal was to meet the 
trade. But there was considerable delay. The 
trade held amass meeting, and they threw over 
the Wholesale Tea Dealers’ Association and at last 
appointed a committee representing the retailers 
and the buyers to meet us. 1 had great hopes 
of that meeting, and was woefully disappointed. 
What was the answer we got? It was simply an 
answer of non possumus: the only plea the trade 
put forward was ‘‘ We can’t and won’t meet you.’ 
Some one suggested the possibility of a compro- 
mise: they would not listen to such a thing. 
Under those circumstances I do not see what we 
eould do other than we have done. (Hear, hear.) 
Lam one of those people who consider that we have 
a right to sell our goods on our own terms (ap- 
plause), prvoided those terms are fairly just, and 
T cannot conceive that making a present of 1 1b. 
of tea in every chest and half-chest is just, or 
that to abolish the custom can be called an in- 
justice. (Hear, hear.) One thing that took place at 
our meeting with the trade took my breath away; 
I think it took away the breath of the whole 
committee. The trade said, ‘‘ We don’t get and 
extra weight at all.” (Laughter.) They told us, 
‘* You are the sinners, and we are the sinned— 
against.” One importer produced a most elaborate 
weighment return of avery large number of chests, 
done to the ounce in his own presence, to show 
that his loss was 12 per cent for the whole lot. 
It was handed to them, and they returned it 
and pooh-poohed it, and implied that they did not 


believe a word of what he said. Weare not all - 


dreaming : it cat be possible that we don’t lose 
any tea on these transactions. (Laughter). In 
calculating our averages for many thousands of 
chests I have always to make an 
allowance of two per cent to cover loss of tea 
that we are not paid for. (Hear, hear.) I have 
found in the course of many years’ experience 


that Jess than two per cent will not cover 
it. The trade representatives said, “ Oh, 
but you can’t weigh :your tea properly.” but 


they know it is not we who weigh the teas, but 
Wer Majesty’s Customs. I don’t like the system, 
because it tells against me; but itis not likely 
that Her Majesty’s Customs would cheat them- 
selves, I holdin my hand a letter from the mana- 
ger of one of the warehouses, in which he says 
that “the weighment of tea and the 1 1b. draft 
given from two to two-and-half lb. per chest is 
aainst the importer, and the Customs also lose 
oe in duty on each chest.” I don’t thirk 

A have any stronger evidence that the trade 

4 more than they pay for. Let me draw 
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attention to the extraordinary notice issued on 
Friday last, the like of which I have never seen 
in the City of London. (Applause.) It is issued 
without signature, and it proposes to condemn, 
by not buying at the auctions this morning, a 
resolution to be submitted for approval this after- 
noon. (Laughter). Surely this can be only one 
thing—a threat ; it can be nothing el-e. T have 
ceased to be surprised at the actions of the body 
that is mancuvring the opposition to our proposal. 
There has been made the unwarrantable assertion 
that there was an understanding that the aboli- 
tion on draft would not be forced upon the 
trade against their wishes. I know the whole 
of the negociations,and the committee will bear me 
out when I say there never was such an understand- 
ing, and I hope there never will be. Hear, 
hear). I revert to my original proposition: we have 
the right to offer our goods for sale on our own 
conditions. Some of the conditions of sale want 
revising. In two casesI admit they tell hardly 
against the trade. One clause is very badly 
drawn, and the sooner it is altered the better. 
Seeing the lower value obtained for tea, it would, I 
think, Le much fairer that the deposit, instead 
of being a fixed deposit of £1, should be an 
ad valorem deposit, with amaximum of £1. That 
is a change that we should insist upon atonce. I 
go further. I say that three days is not sufficient for 
the trade to inspect their purchases. I would be inc- 
lined myself to allow a period of five or six days. 
(Hear, lear). We do not want tosellthemsomething 
thatis not tea. If they are correct in their state- 
ment that extraneous matters are found in the 
chests, let us, as Mr. Rutherford said, get at the 
real offenders. We want to sell nothing but pure 
tea. But we insist upon being paid for every 
pound of it. (Aapplause.) As to the loss in 
distribution—in the reweighing in small pack- 


ages—it is not a fair argument. We im- 
porters also have a lot of loss in our own 
factories. But it cannot concern us what loss 


there is on our teas after they have ceased to be 
ours: It is said that there are large profits in 
the tea trade. But it is not the growers who 
are making the large profits. (Hear, hear). Turn 
to the reports published today, last week and 
the week before, of the large heavily-capitalised 
concerns of retailers, and you will see who are 
the people who are making the money. But we, 
growers and importers, have never been in such 
straits. The fatal error of the ‘“ shilling canis- 
ter” throughout the country is shelling ruin for 
us. (Hear, hear.) It is not we who regulate the 
price for tea; it is the trade. As long as this 
underselling of tea continues it will redound to 
our loss. Let us be unanimous today. Let the 
dissentients from this proposal be only those who 
have other interests to conserve—the interests of 
retailing. But let the growers and importers be 
unanimous. (Hear, hear). Let us continue our 
present unanimity, and then the abuse will be 
corrected and this unjust tax abolished. (Ap- 
plause. ) 

Mr. JounN McEWAN :—Yousaid, Mr. Chairman, 
that 215,000,0001b. of tea out of 227,000,000 was on 
the side of this proposal. Ibelieve, I represent 
8,000,600 lb. of the deficiency. There are some 
points inthis movement that have not been adduced 
today. I admit that we, as growers and importers, 
apparently lose 14 per cent on our turnover, taking 
into account the half-chests, on which we pro- 
portionately lose more. But I am not prepared to 
forego a loss of 1} per cent at an expense of 24 
per cent, If you adopt this resolution I think 
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that the dealers with the new conditions coming 
into effect will lower their bids (“‘Oh, no.’’) It is 
impossible for a dealer with a loss of the 1 lb. 
draft to bid at the same rate as one who had 
betore got the allowance. I refuse to agree to 
this proposal for the abolition of the draft. In 
the price the buyer pays the draft allowance is 
allowed for. I do not like the system, but the 
point in favour ot the alteration is really the 
need for more simplicity in our books. Had the 
buyers been approached differently and the mat- 
ter put to them differently, in all probability 
they would haye agreed to the change. I think 
we could have approached them saying we wanted 
to do away with the draft in order to get more 
simplicity in our books, and we could have said 
that we expected to receive lower bids on ac- 
count of the abolition. (A laughter.) 

The motion was carried with only one dissen- 
tient. 

The proceedings ended in a vote of thanks to 
Sir H. Seymour King for presiding, Mi. Stop- 
ford Sackville, who proposed it, remarking amid 
laughter that the buyers at their mass meeting 
had produced a Lord Mayor, but that the growers 
had gone one better, for they had played the King. 

—_——___<—______—_- 


THE GEOLOGICAL SURVEY. 


It is, as we supposed: the services of Mr. 
Oldham have neither been lent by the 
Indian Government nor’ is he under an 
engagement to stay in Ceylon at this time. 
Mr. Oldham is on furlough, and, having 
been in correspondence with His Excellency 
Sir West Ridgeway as to a Ceylon Survey, 
he has utilised part of his holidays to_ visit 
Ceylon in order to get an idea of what is ex- 
pected by the Ceylon Government, to have a 
look at the country and, perhaps, to give his 
opinion as to how a_ Survey should be 
carried out. In the first place, it is no 
secret that Mr. Oldham is of opinion that, 
in Ceylon, a Geological should be combined 
with an Agronomic Survey—as has _ been 
done in some parts of India with markedly 
useful results. This brings the work into 
close connection with the future Agricultural 
Department or Board, if such should be the 
outcome of the Agricultural Commission. 
It should be remembered that Agriculture 
often benefits even more than Mining by a 
Geological Survey, not simply from what 
may be said (agronomically) of soils; but 
in the discovery of phosphatic rocks or 
deposits. Besides plumbago, Mr. Oldham 
is interested in the mica of Ceylon, and he 
tells us there is one kind exported from 
this island—probably that found in Uva, 
below Haldummulla?—which is very rare 
in India and is much prized; while the 
more ordinary kind (probably found in our 
Western districts?) is commonly associated 
with phosphates which are of speical value 
in agriculture. Will any of our readers 
acquainted with mica deposits or workings 
in the island, kindly inform us of the same, so 
that Mr. Oldham may be able to judge 
whether he can visit the place or places 
during his present stay in Ceylon? 

i ——_——_—_—_>—_ 


THE AGRI-HORTICULTURAL SHOW. 


So much has been written by way of des- 
cription in our columns that we have only 
left the pleasant duty of congratulating the 
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Com ittee—and especially the Working Com- 
mittee—on the great success attained with 
the present Exhibition. Whatever minor 
defects may be pointed to by critics, no one 
can deny that the Show asa whole gratified 
the very large gathering of visitors and ad- 
mirably answered the end of bringing together, 
for purposes of comparison, useful products 
and works of art as well as specimens of 
live-stock. If we may trespass on the rdéle 
of our reporters, we would remark espe- 
cially on the floral display, which was very 
delightful; while regretting with Mr. Nock 
(who was as usual enthusiastic in his work 
of arranging and judging) the inadequate 
show of ferns. For Colombo this was cer- 
tainly inadequate. In one or two other 
sections there was room for improvement 
and wemay agree with one gentleman that a 
little more advertising immediately before 
the Show would be good. Say for a 
month previous that a single prominent line 
about the coming Exhibition appeared in 
the daily press. But really the wonder is that 
the indefatigable Honorary Secretary, Mr. 
Drieberg survives his many and prolonged 
labours. It is questionable, in fact, whether 
Government does not want to kill off this 
most useful officer; for even now, what 
with Exhibition and Commissions, Mr. Drie- 
berg will be as three single gentlemen rolled 
into one, even after he has got his hands 
clear of the present Agri-Horticultural display. 
May he survive them all and get the sub- 
stantial reward he will have so fully earned, 
apart from the comforting assurance that his 
work is one directly and decidedly for the 
public good. We trust further that the 
CoLomBo AGRI-HORTICULTURAL EXHIBITION 
may be considered to be established on a firm 
basis as an annually recurring event, whose 
influence for good is bound to widen and 
increase with each succeeding year. 


Et SENSU 
THE INSECT ON YOUNG TEA IN THE 
MORAWAK KORALE. 


A LOCAL EXPHERIENCE—NOT LIKELY 
TO SPREAD. 


The attack on young tea in a corner in . 
Morawak Kerale must be quite a local mat- 
ter, of no special importance as regards the in- 
dustry generally even in the district rea 
ferred to. We must, however, confess that 
we have not yet identified the insect concerned 
and that from the account given to us lately 
by the Visiting Agent, it isa novel as well 
as mischievous and very disagreeable visi- 
tor. It cannot be called a beetle, for its 
motion is crawling after the fashion of the 
lowest form of life. It is discovered crawling 
up the tea bush in all sizes from a green 
speck up to a creature half-an-inch long by 


one-fourth at widest, nearly oval, green 
like the tea-leaf save for one or two 


reddish or orange specks; but the strik- 
ing peculiarity is in small bristles on the 


back and sides which when touched 
give a decided electric shock. This, of 


course, prevents the coolies from touching 
them with their hands and the process of 
gathering is therefore a slow one. There 
is no sign of the surrounding jungle being 
affected by them; but they do not despise 
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cinchona leaves, while the tea leaf they 
devour, from the toughest to the tenderest. 
Still, an insect of this kind attaining an 
appreciable size can be dealt with as a local 
matter; a deep trench may perhaps prevent 
its crossing from one field to another, as its 
locomotion isso slow and altogetherit is a 
very different matter from a fungus pest 
blown about by the wind, or even from helo- 

eltis which spread and multiply so quickly 
and resist wind. ‘Still such insects as the pre- 
sent. one can do much harm while their 
day lasts—ten acres of tea stripped to the 
bare stems and branches (no wood is touched) 
is no joke; but in Darjiling we read in one 
year of a 100 acres of young tea being 
destroyed as soon as planted by a sudden 
outburst of a white grub beetle. We can 
gee nothing in Cotes’ ‘Tea Insects of India” 
to answer to the Morawak Korale visitor. 
We are inclined to think it must be of the 
weevil family, and here is what Nietner 
says of one of the kind which had consumed 
every leaf of coffee on fields in Maturata :— 

Arhines (?) destructor. 

This. is a beautiful green weevil, 24” long and 1” 
broad, oval, narrowed in front, covered all over 
with closely set but isolated gold-green scales, 
winged. The headis rather short and blunt ; an- 
tenne apical, elbowed at the middle, the part 
beyond the middle being composed of eleven joints, 
forming a club towards the end, the third joint 
from the tip being the thickest: they are brown, 
hairy beyond the middle; the thorax is plump, 
subconical ; the anterior legs are the longest, the 
second pair the shortest, the tibe and tarsi of 
all are hairy, the tarsi with hairy brushes under- 
neath, especially thick at the third joint which 
is deeply 2-lobed ; the tibiee of the second pair 
are long, serrated inside, curved and 2-hooked at 
the apex. The insect varies considerably in size 
and colour. ; ' 

This pretty beetle is common during the dry 
weather, but [have never found itdo any injury 
to the coffee. Mr. James Rose, of Maturata, 
who first directed my attention to it, wrote 
to me :—‘ The mischief they do to the 
coffee is really frightful, and if they were 
as plentiful as the bug, they would be 
our worst enemies. Five or six acres were com- 
pletely covered with them, and they consumed 
almost every leaf. Year after year they appeared 
upon the same place. This year they appeared 
upon a neighbousing estate in ‘great force, and 
ran over atleast forty acres. The same thing 
occurred on three other estates.” Mr. Rose con- 
‘veys a pretty picture to the mind of the entomo- 
Ylogist by stating, that in May, when these insects 
disappear, the logs and rocks may be seen strewed 
with their bright green elytra. 

The family of the weevils is one of the most 
extensive amongst the beetles, and many of its 
members both here and in Europe do much in- 
jury to agricultural produce. I have seen nearly the 
‘whole sweet potato (Batatas edulis) erop of the 
Negombo district destroyed by one of them, the 
Cylas turcipennis. The common rice-weevil, Sito- 
philus oryzae, is another instance, and one of the 
coconut destroyers of the low-country belongs 
also to this family, the Sphoenophorsus plani- 

is. ; 
iNie now await further specimens from the 
Morawak Korale to send to Mr, Haly of the 
Museum to examine under the microscope. 


TEA-DRINKING IN RUSSIA. 
(Special for ‘Ceylon Observer.” ) 
“ With regard to Russian tea and tea-drink- 
ing,’ a young engineer and surveyor, who 
was recently Assistant Engineer to a large 
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Railway Survey party in Eastern Russia, 
writes to us by this mail:—‘“The tea comes from 
China principally and is brought overland. 
I suppose the [Siberian] Railway will carry 
it soon. A Russian offers you tea immedi- 
ately. you go to see him, whatever hour of 
the day or night it may be. The samovar 
—a big brass kettle soup-tureen arrangement 
is brought in, full of boiling water which 
is kept at boiling point by red-hot charcoal 
in a hollow inside. The tea is made in a 
small China tea-pot—abuut one to two inches 
deep of tea is poured into a glass tumbler and 
the rest is filled up with water from the 
samovar ; a slice or two of lemon put in, and 
a couple of lumps of sugar thrown in, com- 
pletes it. It is very weak, of course, with so 
inuch water: but they swill so much of it 
that if it was strong they could not stand 
it. It is more straw coloured than English 
tea. It wants some practice to hold the 
glass, because it is jolly hot; the spoon al- 
ways stops in the glass and the first finger of 
the hand holding the glass holds the spoon 
against the side opposite one’s mouth when 
drinking. I understand that the Ladies of 
the higher aristocracy now drink it out of 


cups and with milk. Not being acquainted . 


with any L’s of the H.A., I have not seen this.” 

[Our correspondent’s last letter ap- 
peared in our issue of January 24th, and his 
account of further experiences of railway 
surveying in Asia Minor will be given in 
another issue.—lip. 7.A.] 


West INDIA FRUITS.—The report of the Com- 
inission which was sent to the West Indian Islands 
to inquire into the causes of the bankrupt condi- 
tion of the various industries in the colony was 
published in these columns at the time of its issue, 
and it was felt that the Government would be jus- 
tified in holding out a helping hand in order that 
a fresh start in life might be given to people who 
had suffered long and struggled maafully against 
adverse fortune. There had been too much of the 
one-basket system; our Government is about to 
help to inaugurate a new state of things, and we 
may here briefly epitomise what it is the Colonial 
Department has made up its mind todo. Acon- 
tract has been signed by Mr. Chambezlain with the 
Jamaica Fruit and Produce. Association for 
direct fruit and passenger service between this 
country and Jamaica, and there are now four 
steamers being built on the Clyde and the East 
Coast to run between Southampton and Jamaica, 
the running to begin in May of next year. This 
contract will last for five years, and the ships will 
run fortnightly. The steamers will be fitted for 
fruit carriage, and will have storage sufficient for 
at least 20,000 bunches of bananas ; a few passen- 
gers will also be carried, The subsidy proposed 
to be paid is £10,000 per annum, of whieh the 
Government will contribute half, to be increased 
to £12,000 if more passenger accommodation is 
required. Of course fruit other than bananas 
may be carried, but taste seems to have set that 
way, and we are asked to believe that 3 1b weight 
of baked bananas are quite equal to seven times 
that weight of wheaten bread. It is further 
stated that banana flour may be profitably utili- 
sed for the nursery as well as the adult cuisine ; 
but the fiour could, of course, be most profitably 
manufactured where the fruit is prodneed, as 
sugar where the cane is ripened.—Gardeners’ 
Chromele, July 15. { fis 
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TO ALL PARTS OF ASIA, AFRICA, AMERICA AND OCEANIA. 


Seeds a Plants of Commercial Products. 


Hevea Brasiliensis (Para Rubber).—Orders being booked for the coming crop available in 
August and September. This is the only crop of seeds in the year. All orders should reach us before 
the end of July to avoid disappointment, as we have to make arrangements in time; guaranteed to 
arrive in good order at destination, We have already booked a large number of orders. A Sumatra 
Planter writes, dating 9th March, 1899 :—‘‘I consent to the price of £ per thousand. I herewith 
order 50,000 upon condition that you guarantee at least 33 % seeds germinating.” Plants can be 
forwarded all the year round in Wardian cases, Price and particulars as per our Circular No. 30, 


Ficus Elastica (Assam and Java Rubber.)—Seeds supplied by the pound with instructions ; 
price according to quantity. This tree grows equally wellin high and low land, in forest and grass 
land, its cultivation being extended largely by the Indian Government. 


Manihot Glaziovii (Ceara or Manicoba Rubber).—Fresh seeds available all the year round; 
prize as per our Circular No. 31. It is superior to Mangabeira rubber and second to Para rubber. 


5 Castilloa Elastica (Panama or Central American Rubber).—Seeds and Plants suppliec; 
price and particulars as per our Circular No. 32, 


Urceola Esculenta (Burma Rubber) and Landolphia Kirkii (Mozambique Rubber).—Seeds 
and plants, both are creepers. 


Cinchona Seeds.—-Different varieties. 


Hybridised Maragogipe Coffee.—A larged-beaned superior variety of Coffee in demand ; seeds, 


Santalum Album (Sandlewood).—The cultivation and felling of the tree is entirely under 
Government monopoly in India, Sandlewoods to the value of over £100,000 being annually exported 
to various countries from India, The cultivation of this useful tree is now receiving increased attention 
in other countries; seeds and plants. f 


Eucalyptus Marginata (Jarra).—Large quantities of this most valuable timber are being 
annually exported from Australia to London and various parts of the world for street paving and other 
purposes. Price of seeds on application. 17,846 pieces of Jarra timber has already arrivea for Ceylon use, 


Seeds and Plants of Cinnamon, Nutmeg, Clove, Kolanut, Pepper, Cardamom, Vanilla. 
Arabian, Liberian and Maragogipe Coffee, Cacao, Tea, Coca, Fibre, Medicinal and Fruit Trees, Shade 
and Timber Trees, also Palms, Bulbs, Orchids, &c. 


Our enlarged Descriptive Price List of Tropical Seeds and Plants of Commercial Products for 
Foreign Countries for 1899-1900 are now being forwarded to applicants in different parts of the world, 


‘“*Sourn Arrica.”—The great authority on South African affairs of 25th March, 1899, says:— 
‘© An interesting Catalogue reaches us from the East, It is issued by William Brothers, Tropical 
Seed Merchants, of Henaratgoda, Ceylon, and schedules all the useful and beautiful plants which 
will thrive in tropical and semi-tropical regions. We fancy Messrs. Williams should do good 
business, for now that the great Powers have grabbed all the waste places of the earth, they must 
turn to and prove that they were worth the grabbing. We recommend the great Powers and 
Concessionaries under them to go to William Brothers.” 


\ leading Planter writes from New Hebrides under date 17th January, 1899:—‘‘I shall like a 
few more of your Catalogues to distribute through these Islands, as I feel sure many would place 
themselves in communication with you, did they know where to write for Seeds and Plants,” 


Our New Descriptive Price List of Seeds and Plants of Fruit Trees now being 
prepared and will be ready shortly. 


Agents in Londen :—Mussrs. P. W. WOOLLEY & Co., 33, Basinghall Street, 
Agent in Colombo, Ceylon:—K. B, CREASY, Esq. 


Telegraphic Address : J. P. WILLIAM & BROTHERS, 
WILLIAM, VEYANGODA, CEYLON. Tropical Seed Merchants, 
Lieber’s, A.I, and A.B,C. Codes used. HunarAtcopa, CEYLon, 
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ANGLO-CEYLON AND GENERAL ESTATES 
COMPANY, LIMITED. 


Report of the Board of Directors, presented to 
' the;Stockholders at the thirteenth annual ordi- 
nary general meeting, held at 20, Eastcheap, 
. London, E.C., on Tuesday, July 18th. 

The Directors herewith submit their Report, 
and the Accounts, for the year ending the 31st 
March, 1899. j 

The net profit, with the balance of profit carried 
forward from the previous year, as shewn in the 
audited accounts annexed hereto, amounts, after 

ayment of the Debenture Interest, to £18,650 

's 10d, and the Directors recommend the pay- 
ment thereout of a Dividend of 4 per cent. on 
the Consolidated Stock of the Company. ‘This 
Dividend will, if assented to by the meeting, be 
payable on the Ist August, 1899, at the London 
Office of the Company's Bankers. 

In Mauritius the prices for Sugar in the course 
of the year under review sank, owing to the 
collapse of the Indian Market, to the lowest 
point ever known. Fortunately, however, the 
erop was remarkably abundant, and the cost of 
production per ton of Sugar was from this and 
other causes considerably reduced. 

Towards the end of the financial year the Indian 
sMarket revived to some extent, in consequence 
of the confidence inspired by the legislation of 
the Indian Government, by which the foreign 
bounties were countervailed ; the Money Market 
in Port Louis became easier, and serious diffi- 

141,619 tons 

of canes were handled on all the estates in which 
‘the’ Company is interested, producing a crop of 
13,526 tons of Sugar as against the very short 
crop of 8,916 tons in the year 1897-1898. } 

It is hoped that a condition of greater stability 
will prevail in the Indian Sugar Market, favour- 
‘able to’ Mauritius interests, as an effect of the 
legislation to which reference has just been 
made. | : 

In Ceylon the crop of Tea from the Company’s 
Estates fell very short of the estimate owing to 
the persistent drought and cold wind experienced 
throughout the tea growing districts; and it 
amounted. to 1,566,812 lb., only as against 1,584,236 
lb. plucked from a less area in the previous 
year. From the same causes the Cocoa crop 
was reduced from 2,100 cwts. to 274 cwts., being 
less than one-seventh of its predecessor. The 
drought caused considerable damage on the Cocoa 
Estates, and the mortality among the young 
coconut trees was large ; the Cocoa trees in bear- 
ing, however, are’ now reported to be looking 
well, and the Spring crop just harvested is state 
to be satisfactory. . 

The prevalence of higher rates of exchange, as 
shewn below, further reduced the Company’s 
profits in Ceylon, which were accordingly much 
below those of the year 1897-1898. 

The gross price of the Company’s Tea was 8.59 
pence per lb. in London as against 8.17 pence in 
the previous year, and the gross price of the 
Company's Cocoa averaged {70/1 per cwt., as 
against 71/- per cwt. previously. ; 

The result of the working of the Estates in Ceylon 
and Mauritius respectively is given in the Profit 
and Loss Account, calculated at the average rate 
of exchange of 1/4}, as against 1/53 in the year 
1897-1898. DBR) GG et d 

The Chairman visited the Company’s properties 
in Ceylon, the Straits and Mauritius, during the 
year, and the Board is confident that improved 
results will accrue from this inspection. 

The condition of the Estates, both in Ceylon 
and Mauritius, is yeported to be excellent, and 
the prospects tor the current year to be en- 
couraging. A statement of the acreages is given 
in the schedule annexed hereto. 
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Mr. Quintin Hogg, under the provisions of the 
Articles of Association, retires from the Board, 
and being eligible, offers himself for re-election. 

The Auditors, Messrs. Welton, Jones & Co., 
also retire from office, and have expressed their 
readiness to act if re-elected. 

—___._____—_ 
TEA BLIGHTS—AND PLANT DISEASE.* 


Just as we were about to publish a brief 
review of Mr. Massee’s important little book 
on ‘‘plant diseases,” there comes to hand a 
special circular by Myr. Willis on ‘Tea 

lights” and how to deal with them, which 
we fully reproduce in our Daily and 7. A. It 
will be very interesting now to compare what 
Mr. Massee and Mr. Willis say not only in 
description of the fungus pests affecting tea, 
but also as to ‘‘preventive means.” Our 
tea planters are unusually fortunate in hav- 
ing the opinions of two such good authoe 
rities given simultaneously. We now pro- 
ceed with our review of the book before us. 

Mr. George Massee, ¥.L.S., Principal Assist- 
ant (Cryptogams), Royal Herbariun., Kew, 
is recognised to be at the head af hi. own 
Department in reference to diseases ‘aused 
by parasites of vegetable origin, and from 
India and Ceylon, again and again, have 
references been made to him in regard to 
fungoid or other pests affecting tea, cacao 
or other products. His text-book of Plant 
Diseases will, therefore, be widely consulted ; 
and as it is thrown into the form of a handy 
book of reference and is, moreover, freely 
illustrated with descriptions and advice put 
into plain language, it is just the little book 
—costing under five rupees in Ceylon—that 
ought to be in the hands of responsible planters, 
The preface opens as follows :— 

The aimtof this book is to enable those directly oc- 
cupied io the eultivation of plants, and with but a 
limited period of time available for study, to determine 
the nature of diseases caused by parasites of vegetable 
origin ; to apply in the most approved manner those 
curative and preventive methods which experience has 
shown to be most successful in combating the parti- 
cular form of disease under consideration ; and finally, 
to include in the daily routine of work precautionary 
measures which, without being costly, frequently pre- 
vent a slight disease from assuming the proportions of 
an epidemic 
An instructive introduction may be gauged 
from the following summary :— 

Amount and kind of knowledge required by practical 
men--Familiazrity with namesand habits of psrasites— 
Preventive measures—Cures — Rule-of-thun b m:thods 
of doubtful value. 

And no less suggestive are the headings for 
the chapter on ‘‘ Fungi”:— 

Nature of fungi—Saprophytes--Parasites—Mode of 

growth of fungi— Reproduction of fungi—How parasitic 
fungi infect their victims—How the sporeg of fungi are 
dispersed—Modes of dissemination of disease that can 
be prevented—Danger connected with pruning—Selec- 
tion of shade trees. 
There are chapters on ‘‘Lichens,” ‘“ Algz,” 
“‘Myxogastres,” and ‘‘ Bacteria.” Of more 
general interest is what is said of ‘ Fungi- 
cides ”:— 

Nature of Fungicides—Solutions—Powders—Borde- 
aux mixture —Ammoniacal solution of copper carbonate 
—Potassium sulphide solution—Iron sulphitesolution— 


* A Text-bock of Plant Diseases caused by crypto- 
gamic parasites by George Massee, F.u.s-, Principal 
Assistant (Cryptogams), Royal Herbarium, Kew. 
London, Buckworth & Co. New York: the Mac- 
millan Company, 1899. =e it New aie 
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Permanganate of potash solution—Sulphur—Lime— 
Resin wash—Jensen’s hot water treatment for wheat 
and oat smut—Paraffin—Formalin—Lysol—Resin com- 
pound—Fumigation with hydrocyanic acid gas—Steri- 
lising soil—Poisonous properties of fungicides. 
After this we are treated to some ‘* Eco- 
nomic Considerations” on ‘‘Statistics relating 
to losses caused by grain rust in Prussia— 
loss through rust of wheat in Australia— 
destruction of vineyards in the United 
States caused by fungi”; and to an account 
of ‘¢ Various methods of spraying—spraying 
apparatus ”; and still again to ‘* Descriptions, 
with preventive and curative methods, of the 
various kinds of parasitic fungi attacking 
plants of economic importance.” Various 
useful indexes conclude the: volume. 

But now, in regard to the two products 
and their diseases in which Ceylon is at 
this time most concerned, namely tea and 
cacao, we reproduce all that Mr. Massee has 
to say even at the risk of some repetition. 
Here are'three pests of tea :— 

“(BLISTER BLIGHT’? OF TEA PLANT. 

(Exobasidium vexans, Massee.) 

Dr. Watt, who investigated the pests and blights of 
the tea plant in Assam under instructions from the 
Government of India, says of the present parasite ; 
‘One of the very worst blights on ‘tea is known to the 
planters as Blister blight. I have seen hundreds of 
acres completely ruined by it.’ y 

The fungus attacks the leaves, first appearing as @ 
minute pink spot, which continues to increase in size: 
the under surface of the leaf at this point becomes 
depressed, forming a circular pit, a corresponding 
bulging out appearing on the under surface of the 
leaf at the same point. Several of these warts of 
blisters frequently form on a leaf. The convex surface 
of the blister eventually presents a minutely velvety 
or woolly appearance, due to the formation of 
the fruit of the Fungus on the surface of the 
blister. The first fruis consists of small, one- 
septate conidia, which often commence germination 
These are followed by basidia, usually bear- 


tn situ. dy Ui 
ing two spores each. Sometimes fruit is also pro-_ 
duced on the concave side of the blister. 


When the disease has gained a foothold on the 
leaves, it also frequently attacks young shoots. 

Preventivn Mrans.—Dr. Watt states that the 
disease ‘invaribly appears on tea that has not been 
pruned in the autumn. About April it extends to the 
pruned tea, which has by then come into leaf.’ As 
to whether it would not be wise under the circum- 
stances to prune all plants, lack of practical know- 
ledge prevents me saying; however, the statement 
suggests that the mycelium is perennial in the 
branches, and produces the first crop of spores the 
following season, which are carried by wind to the 
pruned trees. In addition to collecting and burning 
diseased leaves, it is absolutely necessary to cut off 
all diseased branches. : 

Ascertain that the fungus is not also present on wild 
plants in the neighbourhood of the tea plantations, 
Watt, The Pests and Blights of the Tea Plant, p. 419. 
“Massee, Kew Bulletin, 1898, p. 109, figs. 

‘GREY BLIGHT’ OF TEA PLANT. 
(Pestalozzia guepint, Desmaz.) 

_ Said by Dr. Watt to be one of the most destructive 
and dangerous of parasitic fungi to which the tea 
plant is liable. It occurs in Assam and Cachar, and 
robably in all the tea districts of India, also in 
Jeylon, The disease first appears as minute, 
brownish-grey spots on the upper surface of the 
leaves. These spots gradually increase in size and 
voalesce, forming large, irregular blotches, which 
finally become grey and sprinkled with rainute black 
points, the fruit of the fungus. During the’ increase 
in size the blotches are often bordered by a, dark, 
slightly raised line. Diseased leaves are not at all 
blistered or swollen; in fact the grey patches are 
thinner than the uninjured portion of the leaf, owing 
to collapse of the tissues, 
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Dr. Waitt states that the disease commences for the 
most part on one side of a bush, very often on the 
same side of all the bushes over an effected plot—a 
circumstance that may be taken as indicative of the 
germs having been wind-conveyed. 

In addition to growing on the tea plant, Pestalozzia 
guepini also occurs as a@ parasite on other species of 
Camellia and on Rhododendron in India; in Europe it 
is not uncommon on cultivated camellias and rhodo- 
dendrons. In the United States it also occurs on 
introduced species of Camellia and Citrus, from 
whence it possibly passed on to the native Magnolia. 
Finally it is known to occur on indigenous plants 
(Niphoblous) in New Zealand, and on Alphitonia in 
Queensland. 

Preventive MrAns.—The remarks I offered in the 
Kew Bulletin ave repeated here. If the diseased leaves 
were collected with the amount of care and intelli- 
gence exercised in collecting sound leaves, and burned 
at once after being collected, the disease would soon 
be stamped out, as the mycelium of the fungus 1s not 
perennial in the tea plant’; consequently infection 
and aresurrence of the parasite depends entirely on 


inoculation by the numerous conidia or reproductive © 


bodies of. the fungus present on diseased leaves. 
Remembering the very different kinds of plants on 
which the fungus is known to be parasitic, it is very 
probable that it also occurs on wild plants growing in 
the vicinity of the tea-gardens. If such proves to be 
the case, all such plants should be removed if practi- 


cable, as the conidia of fungi are carried considerable ~ 


distances by wind, birds, and insects, and no amount 
of attention in the way of removing the parasite from 
the tea plants would avail if the supply of conidia 
requisite for inoculating the tea plants were formed 
on other plants growing in the neighbourhood. 

Watt, Vhe Pests and Blights of the Tea Plant. 

Massee, Kew Bulletin, 1898, p. 106, figs. 

THREAD BLIGHT OF TEA PLANT. 
(Stilbum nanum, Massee.) 

Indian tea-planters have known this most destruc 
tive fungus for at least the last thirty years. 
name ‘thread blight’ is given on account of the very 


thin strands or films of white mycelium that are” 


firmly attached to the branches and under surface of 
the leaves of the tea plant. The mycelium also runs 
under the surface of the branches, living in - the 
tissues of the bark, and coming to the surface here 


and there to spread over the outside of the leaves and 


twigs. 


The fruit only appears to be formed on very old, : 


The — 


+ 


rotten branches that have fallen to the ground and bes’ 


come decayed, and resembles pins in miniature—e@ 
very slender stem and a roun 
half a line high. 
fruit to be very rare, and infection from spores may be 
left out of consideration, except in the case of reclaimed 
ground, where the trees have been neglected for 


some time. 


head, the whole not 
Repeated observation proves the 


The amount of evidence forthcoming seems to. 
suggest that the mycelium travels underground: and- 
first attacks the root, afterwards passing up the stem, 


either externally or internally, always finally coming 
to the surface. 


Preventive Mrans.—It seems to be generally’ 


admitted that thread blight is common in the jungle on 
various plants; and to prevent its spread to the tea 
These. 
need not be very deep, as underground mycelium runs 


plants, narrow trenches should be kept open. 


near the surface. By similar means, diseased patches 
in the plats should be isolated. 


prove a centre of infection. If quicklime is available, 
and not in other respects injurious to the tea plant, 
a shallow trench should be made round the stem, 
filled with lime, or lime mixed with sulphur, and 
covered over with soil. i ASE a | 
Spraying with Bordeaux mixture or with potassium 
sulphide would cheok the external spread: of the 
mycelium on the plant. ey: etal 
Watt, Pests and Blights of the Tea Plant, p..483. °' ” 
Cunningham, Scientific Mem. Med. Officers of Army of 
India, pt, x. p. 20. LoTR HOO” EOE ang 
Massee, Kew Bulletin, 1898, p. 111, figs, 


Prunings should 
be burned and not buried, as each buried mass may 
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We now take over what Mr. Massee has 
to say on Cacao and Coffee diseases. As re- 
gards ‘‘ Cacao,” we are told of :— 
CACAO POD DISBASE. 
(Phytophthora omnivora, De Bary.) 

This disease has been recognised for some years past 
but hasrecently become much more general and de- 
structive to cacao pods in Trinidad. ‘lhe same fungus 
is probably the cause of the cacao pod disease in 
Ceylon. 

The eymptomns of disease are a darkening of the 
‘ shell’ of the pod, which almost invariably commences 
at one end, and gradually extends over the entire 
surface. After a while the fruit of the fungus shows on 
the surface as a delicate white mould, often appearing 
first in the furrows on the surface of the pod. 

The white mould represents the conidial form of 
reproduction, and lasts for some weeks, the numerous 
conidia produced being carried by wind to other pods, 
which in turn become diseased. 

The mycelium ofthe fungus permeates and destroys 
the entire substance of the pericarp or ‘ shell,’ and 
often also attacks the seeds. Numerous resting spores 
are formed in the diseased fruit, and are liberated 
when the tissue decays, when they germinate and 
start the disease the following season. 

PREVENTIVE Mnans.—Spray with dilute Bordeaux 
mixture, commencing when the fruit is quite young, 
and continue at intervals as required. 

Remove all diseased fruit from the trees, as when 
once attacked it is valueless, and only serves to spread 
the disease if allowed to remain. 

Do not allow diseased fruit or shells’ to remain on 
the ground in the plantation, as the commencement of 
the disease each season depends on resting spores 
present in. such material. 

The fungus is known to attack a large number of 
different plants ; and it will be important to ascer- 
tain whether it is present on other plants in the 
neighbourbood of the plantation. Seedlings are often 
attacked. ; 

The disease is most abundant in low, damp situations, 
or where the trees are much shaded. 

Massee, Kew Bulletin, 1899, 

CACAO DISEASE, 

Mr. J. B, Carruthers, who has spent some time in 
Ceylon investigating the destructive disease attacking 
the cacao tree, has published his report, of which the 
following is a summary. The name of the fungus 
Causing the disease is not given, but the account leaves 
little doubt that it is a species of Nectria, allied to 
the species causing canker in the wood of the 
apple tree. 

Lhe first indication of disease is a darkening of a 
patch of thecortex ; if this patch is cut outit is found 
to be soft and of a claret colour and full of moisture. 
At alater stage minute white pustules appear, especi- 
ally in cracks ; theseeventually become pink. During 


the white stage very minute oval conidia are produced 


in immense numbers, and later on larger, crescent- 
sane conidia appear. Finally, when the cortex is 
dead, or nearly so, a third ascigerous form of fruit 
develops; the sporangia being globose, crimson, and 
grouped in clusters. 

The disease often spreads rapidly; inone instance a 
diseased patch more than two feet long, and reaching 
almost round the tree, had formed ten days after 
inoculation. ; 

Preventive Mreans,—The most satisfactory method 
is to cut out the diseased patch, along with a margin 
of apparently sound cortex. Covering the wound with 
tar is not recommended. 

‘ Carruthers, The Tropical Agriculturist, Nov. 1, 
1898, p. 359. 
Finally, here is how our poor old coffee and 
its bitter fatal foe are treated :— 
COFFEE LEAF DISEASE. 
(Hemileva vastatriz, Berk, and Broome.) 

This terrible scourage, which was first observed in 
small quantityon a single estate in the Madulsima 
district, which occupies the south-western portion of 
the hilly country of Ceylon, is now widely distri- 


. mixture, etc., might prove more effective. 
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buted—India, China, Malay Peninsula, East Indies, 
Philippines, Natal, German Hast Africa, and probably 
wherever coffee is cultivated in the old world. 

The leaves are most frequently attacked, spots being 
also sometimes present on young shoots and even on 
the fruit. 

On the leaves the earliest stage of the disease is 
indicated by the presence of more or less circular, 
discoloured spots. These continue to increase in size 
for some time, retaining their irregularly circular 
outline, become pale yellow, and studded with bright 
vellow clusters of spores, which soon change to « 
bright orange colour. The patches show on both 
surfaces of the leaf, but the spores are confined to the 
under surface. 

The spores are produced in dense clusters on the 
tips of hyphae which come to the surface of the leaf 
through the stomata, Those surfaces of the spore 
that are in contact when the spores are growing are 
smooth, whereas the outer, free portion of the surface 
is coarsely warted. 

PREVENTIVE Murans.—Very little success in this 
respect attended the efforts of those investigators of 
the disease, whose primary object was to discover, 
if possible, some means of checking the epidemic, 
Probably some of the modern fungicides, as Bordeaux 
Diseased 


leaves should be collected and burned on all 
occasions. 
Full notes respecting the distribution of the 


different species of Hemileia, along with the dangers 
arising from want of discrimination in the selection 
of ‘shade trees,’ will be found on page 27 of this 
book. 

Berkely, Gard. Chron., p. 1157 (1869.) 

Morris, The Coffee Leaf Disease of Ceylon and Southern 
India. 

Marshall Ward, Sessional Papers; xvii., Colombo, 
Ceylon, 1881. 

There are also two other “ coffee diseases ” re- 
ported, the account of which we may as well 
quote :— 
COFFEE TWIG DISEASE, 
(Necator decretus. Massee.) 

Bursting through the epidermis of young shoots as 
minute white spots, which soon become orange-red and 
gelatinous. Said to be a destructive parasite on 
coffee trees at Singapore. Commencing at the tips 
of young branches and extending downwards. Re- 
moving diseased branches checks the spread of the 
disease. 

Massee, Kew Bulletin, 1898, p. 119. 


AMERICAN COFFEE DISEASE. 

(Stilbum flavidum, Cooke. 
=Pistillina flavida, Speg.) 

This disease is {almost as destructive to the coffee 
industry in the New World as Hemileia vastatriz is 
in the Old World. 

The symptoms of the disease are unmistakable ; 
circular whitish blotches occur on the leaves, often in 
considerable numbers, and are equally marked on both 
surfaces. Using a pocket-lens, very minute fungi re- 
sembling a minature pin in shape, and of a clear yellow 
colour, can beseen grouped on the spots on the upper 
surface of the leaf. The berries are also sometimes 
attacked, being marked with circular spots. On the 
young shoots the pale diseased spots are elongated. 

The disease occurs in Costa Rica, Venezuela, Guate- 
mala and New Granada. 

PREVENTIVE Mrans.—Although by no means a new 
disease, no serious attempt appears to have been made 
to arrest its progress. Being quite superficial, it is 
quite probable that spraying with Bordeaux mixture, 
or with ammonical solution of carbonate of copper, 
would prove effective. All diseased leaves and fruit 
should becollected and burned, otherwise spraying is 
of little avail. 

STILBUM FLAVIDUM, Cooke G4ev., 1890, p. 11.—Form- 
ing circular bleached spots on living leaves, the bleached 
patches pass quite through the leaf ; sporophores occur 
on upper surface of the leaf, gregarious on the patches, 
very minute, entirely clear yellow, 1-2 mm high, stem 


| 
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e very slender, straight or flexuous, head globose ; 


conidia elliptical or subglobose, 2-25 %15-2u. ._ 

This is considered by Spegazzini to be a Basidiomy- 
cete, and renamed Pistillina flavida; however, Ihave 
failed to find basidia, and so prefer to retain the spe- 
cies under Stilbum. 3 
These are but samples of Mr, Massee’s valu- 
able work which we have much pleasure in 
recommending to theattention of our plant- 
ing readers,—a supply of the book is shortly 
expected. 

te — 


TEA BLIGHTS. 


CIRCULAR FROM THE ROYAL BOTANIC 
GARDENS, CEYLON. 


Tra Buicuts.—The following notes on tea blights 
have been prepared at the request of Mr. F G A Lane, 
Chairman of the Planters’ Association, and to a large 
extent in consultation with him. The immunity 
from disease that tea has enjoyed in so marked a 
manner for many years is now disappearing; 
many insect and fungus enemies, some of local origin, 
some introduced from Assam and elsewhere, are now 
attacking tea in many parts of the Island, and it be- 
hoves all interested in the cultivation to be upon the 
watch to recognize the signs of disease as soon as pos- 
sible after they appear and to at once attack and as far 
as practicable eradicate the disease. The diseases are 
here, and allexperience of cultivators in all ages and 
lands shows that such disease come to stay; they can- 
not be completely eradicated, but they can be kept in 
check if taken in time. Of course this involves a 
certain expenditure, but if the disease be early 
recognized and properly attacked this need not be 
large. Planters should make it a regular part of 
their work to learn to recognize the diseases and 
to teach this knowledge to conductors, kanganies, 
and coolies, and should remember that one dis- 
eased estate may reinfect all its neighbours in a tew 
days, if there be any wind,and thus cause them much 
loss or trouble. d 

The two chieffungus blights that are attacking tea 
in Ceylon are the Gray Blight, well-known in Assam, 
and a blight which has so far only been noticed in 
Ceylon, and which I have called the Brown Blight. 
Both are now to be found in most of the districts, but 
the latter is the more common of the two. Itis not 
always easy to distinguish without the aid of the micro- 
scope which of the two diseases is present in an 
affected leaf, but this is of less practical importance, as 
the effects of the two are the same, and also the 
methods to be adopted for their treatment. Several 
other fungi hava been observed attacking tea, and care- 
ful watch should be given in case of any spread of 
these. When a disease is observed to be spreading, no 
time should be lost in dealing with it. 

GRay Buicut.—This disease is due to the attack 
of a parasitic fungus, known to science as Pes- 
talozzia Guepint. It attacks tea in Assam, from 
which country it has very probably been imported 
with tea seed. It also occurs on camellias in India 
and Europe and on citrus (orange and lime 
genus) in America, as well as on other plants in 
various countries, ; 

Itis purely a leaf disease. Itis found chiefly, if not 
only, on mature leaves, and does not affect the flush 
by direct attack, but reduces it by injuring the older 
leaves, on whose proper performance of their duties 
the rate of flushing largely depends. If many of 
the old leaves are attacked by the disease, the 
amount of flush may fall to less than half what it 
was before the attack, j 

The first thing to look out for is leaves showing 
dead portions. If part of aleaf is dead and shows 
& gray or brown colour, the probability is that it has 
been attacked by one or other of the blights we are 
now considering. Of course we know that drip of 
water on the leaf will produce this result, and it may 
also follow from the attack ofinsects, and sometimes 
from other causes. If the appearance results from 
any other cause than the attack of an insect or fungus 
blight, it is of little or no, importance, is not in- 
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fectious, and will not spread, and consequently the 
removal of the few leaves that may come under this 
category need cost little in time or trouble. The 
blights are foes of a different order, and spread so 
quickly, when once started on an estate that they 
should be at once attacked. Therefore, bearing in mind 
that the blights in question are present to some extent 
in nearly all the districts, it will be good polisy for 
planters to make a point of getting all injured leaves 
plucked and destroyed, as explained below. 

In the case of the gray blight, the injured portion 
of the leaf usually turns of a light gray colour, which 
is fairly characteristic of the disease. The edge 
of the injured part where it joims the green 
part of the leaf is usually dark brown, and 
the edge of the yet living part where it meets the 
dead portion is yellowish when held up to the light 
owing to the destruction of the green-colouring matter 
which is going on under the attacks of the fungus, 
which spreads from the dying portions into the living. 
When the fungus starts from one spore only upon the 
leaf, the disease appears as a small gray spot, which 
widens rapidly, but remains approximately circular, 
except where its growth is interfered with by the veins 
or edge of the leaf. Most commonly, however, the 
fungus spreads from several places at once and forms 
an irregular patch, which may at length occupy almost 
the whole leaf. The patch is, however, usually bor- 
dered by a dark line, behind which, in the dead por 
tion, may often be seen other faint Jines concentric. 
with it. These when present are very characteristic 
of the attacks of blights. As the attacked part of the 
leaf dies, itturns grayish or whitish in colour onthe 
surface. On the dying portion the spores or reproduc- 
tive organs of the fungas are praduced in vast numbers. 
Millions may beformed on one leaf, and each one may, 
if it reach the surface of another leaf, cause an attack 
of blight there. The spores are extremely small 
and light,- and consequently float in the 
air like fine dust, and may be carried a long way by 
wind, especially in dry weather. One estate inay 
thus easily infect others to leeward of it, though the 
wind belts, now so general, will tend to largely check 
this. When a spore reaches the damp surface of 
another leaf, it promptly germinates and a few days a 
patch of disease appear on the leaf and new spores 
begin to form, 

Brown Buicut.—This is also due to the attack as a 
parasitic fungus, which appears to be. new to science, 
and has been named by Mr. G, Massee, of Kew, 
Colletotrichuin Camelliw. To the eye it closely 
resembles the gray blight: the chief distinction is 
that the attacked portions of the leaf turn to a 
reddish or chocolate brown colour as they die, 
The edge of the diseased part is, as in the 
case of gray blight, bounded by a dark line, 
and the adjacent edge of the green part of the 
leaf, into which the fungus is growing, shows a 
yellowish colour when held up to the light. The spores 
are chiefly formed on the under side of the leaf, and 
appear near the edge of the diseased portion as little 
reddish eruptions, about the size of a very small pin’s 
head. In all other respects the appearance of leaves 
attacked by brown blight is practically much like 
that of those suffering from gray blight. 

OrneR Bricurs.—Several other fungus blights may: 
at times be found attacking the leaves of the tea 
plant, but theresult is always much like that caused 
by the gray and brown blights—a more or less irre- 
gular diseased portion, the centre of which is dead 
and at the edge of the dark part an extension of the 
fungus into the stillliving portion of the leaf, which 
shows a yellowish colour where first attacked. One 
very common blight, found in all parts of the island, 
is the “ Spot Blight,” the affected leaves being covered 
with small, roundish gray spots, rarely as large as a 
10-cent piece. This blight does less harm than gray 
and brown blights, but is troublesome enough, and is 
worth keeping down by the same methods as will be 
used for the others. 

GENERAL PRincrpues oF TREATMENT,—When the 
disease has been recognized on leaves that have been 
largely damaged by it, a close study should be made 
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of the features described above, and early stages 
should be looked for on other leaves until the attack 
can be recognized at a very early stage, even before 
the gray or brown colour has begun to show (when 
this shows it means that that part of the leaf is 
dead or nearly so and is beginning to form spores to 
spread to new leaves). By tracing backwards this 
way a series of stages may often’be found, and it will 
be seen that when the disease first begins it is indi- 
cated by the leaf at the points af attack beginning to 
turn yellow, especially at first upon the upper side. 
This appearance can be produced by artificially infect- 
ing the leaf with spores from a diseased leaf: the 
yellow colour will make its appearance in a few days 
aiter rubbing with a diseased leaf, unless it be very dry 
weather. This experiment is best tried indoors with a 
branch of tea cut and placed in water, and as soon 
-as the leaves begin to turn dark-coloured they should 
be burnt before they can produce any new spores. 

The general principle to be kept in mind in any 
attack on the leaf parasites we have been describing 
is this: the disease is confined to the leaf, and is not 
perennial there; to survive for more than a limited 
period it must be able to form spores, which may 
reproduce the disease on new leaves. If, theo, we 
can destroy all leaves bearing the disease, we shall 
at oncereduce the extent of the attack very much. 
There will still be many spores about, however, and 
these will soon cause a fresh outbreak. If the new 
crop if diseased leaves be plucked and destroyed, a 
further reduction of the disease will be made, especially 
if the destruction be carried out before any new spores 
are formed. The next crop of disease willbe smaller, 
and if we go on upon the same lines the disease 
may at length be practically stamped out. In theory 
this would be quite possible, but in actual practice 
the expense would be prohibitive, and we must simply 
do the best that can be done within reasonable 
limits of expenditure, remembering that the great 
object in view is to destroy all existing spores and 
prevent the formation of any new ones. Leaves begin 
to form new spores soon after the gray or brown 
colour appears, and leaves which drop from the 
bush will produce spores as they lie on the 
ground. 


Metuops or TreAtMENT.—The chief measure recom- 
mended is constant plucking and burning of all dis- 
eased leaves. On most estates, at moderate or high 
elevations, the cold prevents the very rapid formation 
of new spores, and probably if the diseased leaves be 
plucked at the same time as the regular flush this 
will be found sufficient. On low-lying estates, espe- 
cially in warm damp weather, or where the blight is 
very common, probably at first it would be well to 
pluck twice as often. The regular pluckers may be 
provided with bags, or special podiyans put on to pluck 
the diseased leaves. 

The leaves should be taken off right at the base, 
so a3 to leave no portion in which the disease may 

ntinte to grow: 

The bags ap baskets used should be airtight, other- 
wise the spores on the discased leaves they contain 
will be simply sown all over the estate as the bags 
are carried about. ! ee 

The contents of the bags should be immediately 
burnt when brought in and never left lying about, 
and the bags themselves should not be kept anywhere 
that they may infect tea bushes. It would be well 
perhaps to disinfect them before putting them away 
by aid of a little Bordeaux mixture or other poison. 

The pluckers should be instructed to pluck diseased 
leaves by taking hold of the healthy portion. If they 
touch the diseased part they will be liable to get a 
number of the spores upon their hands, and then 
afterwards they will deposit these upon other leaves. 
Remember that fungus blights are very infectious. 
Do not allow an uninjured leaf to be touched by a 
diseased one or by hands which have touched a 
diseased one, if it can be helped. 

Plucking of diseased leaves should be done through 
the estate in the direction of the windas far as pos- 
sible. If the diseased leaves be removed from a 
field which has other diseased fields to windward of 
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it, the former will be reinfected from the latter. 
Special care should be taken not to allow fields that 
lie to windward of other estates to become infected 
with disease. 

If the ground be covered with dead leaves on a part 
of the estate where there has been blight, many 
of these are sure to be covered with spores. They 
should be swept up and burnt or buried with a little 
lime, say, an ounce for each bush. 

Special onslaught should be made upon disease 
at pruning time. The diseased leaves, including 
those that show any sign of the yellowing above 
described, should be plucked and put with the 
prunings, and the whole, together with all 
dead leaves and twigs lying on the ground, should be 
burnt or buried. If a little manure is buried with 
the prunings their decay will be more rapid, and 
the fermentation set up will help to destroy the 
spores. 

The most common method of attacking leaf parasites 
—spraying—is impracticable in most cases on tea 
estates on account of the steepness of the ground, 
the cost of application, and the great difficulty of 
getting a fine enough spray to cling to the hard 
glossy leaves of the tea. If only one small patch 
of disease is found on an estate, however, it might 
be worth while to spray the bushes there and all those 
round them, after plucking and burning the diseased 
leaves, with Bordeaux mixture, as described in the 
circulars on cacao canker. Care must be taken that 
the spray is so fine that it hangs in the air likea 
mist, otherwise it will form drops on the leaves 
and run off. The spray should be applied to the 
debris on the ground as well. 

These notes have been hasitily put together 
from incomplete knowledge of the diseases as 
present in Ceylon. Planters would confer mutual 
benefit upon one another by making notes 
upon the extent of the disease, the methods: 
tried for reducing it, their effect, and so on, and com- 
municating these to me on my return towards the end 
of the year. 

Joun C. WII, 
Director, Royal Botanic Gardens. 
Peradeniya, June 6, 1899. 


—<—$—<——— 
COCONUT PLANTING IN VEYANGODA. 
A PLANTER writes:—*‘ We have not your 


quick growth of Rajakadaluwa to show. 
In this district, the soil, which is generally 
stiff, has to be quite conquered by the 


roots before the palms are in full bearing— 
ov say 10 to 15 years to come into bearing, and 
20 to 25 to get to full bearing, which should last 
40 to 50 years under care and cultivation; and 
then the decline might commence. That is my 
idea and observation. ‘[rees slow of growth last 
longer than quick growers —nature’s compensation ; 
and I believe our trees will last longer than 
those of Rajakadaluwa; but I agree with you 
that trees on soil like the latter can be main- 
tained in good heart, long enough to be a really 
good investment by liberal treatment. In 
a reclaimed paddy field and in a sandy loam 
patch, my trees bave come into bearing in five 
and six years, but that is exceptional. The village 
theory is thau the trees here benefit by proximity 
to the clouds! This estate was opened in 
patches, first by Sir R. F. M., 27 or 28 years 
ago; then completed by H. D. Andree 17 or 18 
years ago. Little was left for me; and my 
patches of five to eight years are very promising. 

“My best recommendation for nuts here is that 
Mr. Jardine is a buyer of local seed. He took 
4,000 last February, and last week we sent him 
4,000 more. I wish the natives understood the 
exchange and improvement of seed better. 

‘“My acreage in bearing is about 120 acres of 
coconuts, and I got 292,000 last year; and my Jung 
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crop this year was 92.000, so that 1 shall be safe for 
about 325,000 this year. Ishall be quite content 
to get 750,000 nuts from my 250 acres ; but 
prices here are generally good. Rajakadaluwa 
seems more hopeful; and the experience recorded 
with a 10-year plantation fairly justifies it ; while 
mine is 18 to 28 years.” 

We have had the pleasure of visiting the estate 
referred to, and may add that the trees, doubtless 
as a result of utmost care expended on them, 
show an exceedingly solid build. The straight- 
ness of the trunks was remarkable, and, 
though slow of bearing, on the older trees almost 
without exception we saw fine clusters of large 
nuts. The grass beneath the palms seemed of 
excellent quality and kept exceedingly clean, 
so much so that it brightened up one’s diminer 
recollections of an English garden far more than 
the bare earth of the tea-field could ever do. 
The cinnamon shrubs looked exquisitely fresh 
and green, and the prospering verdant growth 
of these bushes seemed to drop into the place 
of the border of laurels beside an emerald lawn 
in the home country—the land of many a spacious 
park and smiling hedge-row- 


a 


THE FUTURE OF CINCHONA. 


The note which we published last week regarding 
tie trouble in the Company which established the 
Bandong Quinine Works, was fair evidence that all is 
not happy there, but more recent news which has come 
to hand indicates that the trouble has been smoothed, 
if not settled, and, a decision arrived at which will 
have a far-reaching influence upon the supply of ciu- 
chona bark and quinine to the world. On the 16th 
ultimo, a meeting of bankers and cinchona-planters 
was held at Bandong to consider the whole question 
of the export of cinchona and quinine, when it was 
decided to establish in Batavia a regular cinchona 
market, whence the bark will be sent and sold by 
auction to exporters. At the same time an agree- 
ment was entered into with the Bandong Quinine 
Factory, under which that Company agree to send to 
the Batavia market before the end of January, 1900, 
not less than 10,000 kilos. (350,0000z) of quinine sul- 
phate for disposal by auction, and the Company also 
undertake to supply advance samples of the quinine, 
so that samples may be distributed to buyers in 
the neighbouring colonies, and in Australia in October 
next. These are the brief details which have come 
to hand by cable. Brief as they are, it will be seen 
that they embody a principle which has not hitherto 
been recognised by the cinchona planters, and it is evi- 
dent that, if the planters are all in it, and stick to- 
gether, the days of cheap bark and quinine under 1s per 
oz. are practically over. It is well known that the 
planters live by virtue of advances made to them by 
bankers and financiers, who have always grumbled at 
the want of control over the European markets. 
This vew proposal seems to supply what they lacked, 
for it will at least give them the grip on the local 
market, and ensure minimum rates for the bark— 
always assuming, of course, that there is in Batavia 
‘a sufficient number of buyers to ensure the competition 
_ requisite for fair prices. The Java people have learnt 
by the incidents of this year that the worid is prac- 
tically dependent upon them for this indispensable 
drug, and although speculators are mainly responsible 
for the great appreciation of bark and quinine, the 
speculation was based upon the insufficiency of Java 
supplies. Seeing, therefore, that the supplies to the 
European market will, in future, pass through the 
Batavia gauge, and that that gauge will be controlled 
by those having pecuniary interest in keeping it big, 
it does not seem likely that we shalisee a return to 
. penny units. India and Ceylon are now out of the 
| running in, cinchona production. They cannot grow 
jthe rich Ledger trees for want of the suitable soil at 
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the requisite elevations. Gradually India is dropping 
all the species except Officinalis, and although Mr. 
Standen’s visit to Java may help him to more hopeful 
experiments on the Indian Government plantations, 
no market influence can be looked for from that 
quarter during the next dozen years—if ever. We 
are in the hands of Java, and the Batavians know it. 
When the new Convention comes into force the 
despatch does not say, bnt we imagine that it is 
forthwithk.— Chemist and Druggist. 


—_____.._— —-—  —_—_— 


SCIENCE AND TEA.—Replying to various 
enquiries made by Sir Patrick Playfair, Dr. 
George Watt, Economic Reporter toj the 
Government of India, has stated at some 
length his views inregard to the employment 
of a scientific officer for the tea districts. His 
remarks—says the Madras Mail—will be of 
considerable interest to planters throughout 
India, for they are an exposition of the need 
that there is, not for one scientist but for 
several. Dr. Watt says, infact, that he would 
urge ‘that there is not scope for one scientific 
expert for afew years but for half a dozen for 
a life-time.” As, however, it is improbable 
that the Indian Tea Association can afford 
to employ more than one, and as the Govern- 
ment does not appear disposed to do more 
than assist the Association in regard to one 
scientist, we need not at present travel 
beyond the question of what particular branch 
of agricultural science that one should deal 
with. After showing thatone man could not 
be an expert in the several very important 
branches that need investigation in the tea 
districts of Northern India, Dr. Watt brings 
the matter toa point by saying that if funds 
will not admit of the whole question being 
dealt with, the Association should decide 
whether it wishes to secure a biologist (a) to 
investigate pests and blights and discover 
remedies; (b) to bring to light practical im- 
provements in the quality and treatment of 
the plant, or (c) tosuggest improvements in 
methods of manufacture. As regards the 
investigations conducted by himself in Assam, 
Dr. Watt explains that they lasted only two 
months and a half and were conducted in 
only one district—Assam. On the point of 
probable cost he states that if an officer were 
employed permanently, it might’ be possible 
to get a Doctor of Science with special quali- 
fications in the chemistry of plant-life for 
R1,000 rising by annual increments to R1,500, 
If only engaged for a term of five years, 
the expert should receive not less than R1,500 
a month, all expenses paid to and from India, 
and customary travelling allowances. A 
central head-quarters is desirable-—Shillong, 
if work is to be conducted in Assam alone ; 
if it is to extend to Darjeeling, the Duars, 
Assam, Cachar, &c., Darjeeling might prove to 
be the best place for the head-quarters labora- 
tory, if Calcutta be thought too far off; but 
in that case there should be small laboratories 
also at Dibrugarh and one or two other cen- 
tres. A distinct period of every year should 
be spent on tour, and every garden under the 
Association visited in turn. A hard and fast 
rule should also be made that every discovery 
made by the scientist becomes the property of 
the Association, and that he should not be 
allowed to patent any process or method 
within a fixed term of years, 
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PLANTING NOTES. 


Tue Morowsak KoRALH TEA PEstT.—The 
further specimens of the devastating pest 
that has been at work on _ Silvakande, 
which we received—included as we stated 
several cocoons. These we submitted to Mr. 
Mackwood, as before, for inspection, and 
the verdict tells of the fertility of the pest. 
The fact that several of the ‘caterpillars’ 
are found clustering together in forming 
their cocoons shows that they have been 
allowed to spread far too prolifically. Other 
specimens of cocoons of the same pest have 
been received in Colombo today and a care- 
ful examination of them shows that the 
moths have escaped from every one! Noching 
but the severest measures, cutting down 
the bushes and burning the prunings—cocoons 
and all, will prevent a large extension in the 
work of the “grub.” 


PLANTING AND AGRICULTURAL PEsTS.— 
The absolute necessity for a Cryptogamist 
as well as Entomologist on the Govern- 
ment Statf isevery day becoming more and 
more apparent. The sooner the *‘gray” and 
other blights are investigated on the spot, the 
better for all concerned :--taxpayers and Gov- 
ernment as wellas the planters. We speak 
unto wise men (if there are any such in 
the Executive),—judge ye what we say. A 
leading planter writes today on the serious 
character of the tea blight in some parts 
and the need of speedy investigation. He 
adds :—‘‘ Planters are burning and burying 
prunings—it must do good, but it will add 
to cost of production, and we do not seem 
to have any chance of a rupee less than 
1s 4d. The only good thing about the rate 
is that it may check extensions into tea in 
India.” There is plenty for Cryptogamist as 
well as Entomologist to attend to, in respect 
of the staple and | other industries of the 
country.— Since writing the above the letter 
from Mr. Chas. Gibbon comes to hand, taking 
the same strong view with regard to cacao. 


Tur MoROWAKKORALE TEA PEsT.—We 
have two interesting letters on this subject, 
and both writers consider that a caterpillar 
is responsible for the mischief described on 
the 10-acre field of Sylvakande estate. Mr. 
Geo. Thornton Pett identifies the insect as 
the Parasa lepida described by Mr, K. E.. 
Green, while ““Thosia_ Recta” considers 
another caterpillar of this name is to blame. 
One difficulty. is to reconcile Mr. MacLean’s 
description of the insect (and the absence 
of any sign of cocoon or moth) with either 
of ‘these caterpillars. Mr. Pett refers to 
Nietner’s Limacodes Graciosa, and we quote 
what he says in our. daily and T7.A. 
The only thing to, settle the matter now is 
to get fresh specimens from the Superin- 
tendent of Sylvakande, and we are glad to 
gee Mr. F. Mackwood mentioned as able to 
help in identification as Mr, Haly may be 
absent from Colombo. Mr. Mackwood is 
inclined to think the caterpillar must be the 
Parasa; but he can only be sure on seeing 
specimens which we hope will come by an 
early post. Meantime he advises the tea 
attacked to be pruned down to the ground 
and all the prunings burnt, lest there should 
be an outburst of moths flying all over the 
estates and depositing their eggs. 
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TEA CONSUMPTION IN GERMANY.—Mr. Frederic 
Harford, Second Secretary in Her Majesty’s Leg- 
ation at Munich reports that the consumption of 
tea in Germany, which averaged -05 kilo. per head 
up till 1897, rose to ‘07 kilo. per head in 1898, and 
the imports’ of tea from 2,669 tons in 1897 to 4,116 
tons in 1898. This inerease is chiefly due, he 
says, to the import of tea from China, rising from 
1,661 tons in 1897 to 2.593 tons in 1898, from 
which it would appear that Indian teas are not 
so much appreciated in Germany as Chinese teas. 
In any case coffee is still the national drink of 
Gerinapy, and not tea, which is twice as dear as it is 
in England, [We italicise the last few words, asa 
hint to Sonth Indian planters and Ceylon.—Ep. 
L.A.J)—Planting Opinion. 


THE TEA Crisis.-_Here is how the Indian 
Daily News refers to this subject. It will 
be observed that the system of “outside” 
sales in Calcutta is considered as more ob- 
jectionable than the open sales of Colombo :— 

Yesterdays Meeting of the Tea Association 
which was convened to ‘discuss the situa- 
tion with reference to the stoppage of public auc- 
tion sales of tea in Caleutta in connection with the 
proposal to abolish the 1 lb. draft allowance on teas 
sold by public auction in London,” has afforded 
another sad exhibition of the lack of organization 
which has unfortunately distinguished the cam- 
paign so far. Nothing definite was decided upon, 
and as far aS we can see, the meeting has only 
served to further impress buyers, and dealers’ 
agents with the weakness of the growers’ position. 
It was announced that the Ceylon men definitely 
refuse to stop the Colombo tea sales, thus affording 
the London dealers an easy means of filling their 
requirements.* How the Indian Association ever 
came to open the campaign, without first assuring 
themselves of the co-operation of Ceylon, is a piti- 
able example of the lack of the most ordinary bu- 
siness caution, and Indian growers, especially 
those who usually sell on the Calcutta market, 
have, we consider, a very genuine grievance 
against the Association, for the false position in 
which they have been placed. We understand the 
Committee have recommended a sale here next 
week for outside markets only, and meanwhile 
are wiring the London Association suggesting that 
sales and exports of Indian teas should be sus- 
pended for a fortnight. We are of opinion that 
these outside market sales are a great mistake, and 
should not be held. If sales must be held then 
have them open as in Ceylon. There isno doubt 
that at present Calcutta sellers are greatly dis- 
satisfied at the way their business has been upset 
by the precipitate action of the Association, more 
especially as the majority of the Committee are not 
interested in thismarket, and are hurrying their 
crop to London, where the trouble will probably 
have ended one way or the other, by the time the 
teas arrive.. Failing combined action, such as we 
have suggested by suspending all sales and ship- 
ments, we think the Association should immedi- 
ately throw up the sponge and let the auction sales 
go on as before. If it be desirable to put anend to 
the system of giving 1lb. of tea per chest to the 
London dealer, the sales in that city can be made 
under the condition that this privilege is to cease. 
This only means that buyers will give a propor- 
tionately lower price than they would have paid 
had the 11b. been given. The matteris as long as 
it is brozd and makes no difference to the growers. 
What is urgently required is a campaign against 
the wharves, the successful issue of which would 
help both growers and dealers. Why does the As- 
sociation shirk this duty? For no selfish reasons 
we hope. 


* Not so easy as our tea sales have been very 
limited in quantity and chiefly for the benefit of 
other countries than Great Britain,—Ep, 7.4, 
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THE PINE HILL ESTATES COMPANY, LTD, 


The sixth ordinary general meeting of this 
Company was held on the 11th, Aug. in the office of 
Messrs Mackwood& Co. Mr. Bowle-Eivans oceupied 
the chair {and the others present {were : Mr. TB 
Campbell, Mr. McGillivray, Mr. RE Prance; by 
proxy Messrs. Yeoll Thorne, Frederick Hunter, 58 
H Dver, Mrs. J Kennedy, Mr.C D M Hunt, Mrs, 
Prance, and Mrs. E L Owen. 

The report was submitted as follows :— 


The Directors have the pleasure to submit their 
Sixth Annual Report. 

The unsuitable weather experienced on the estates 
both in the first and second halves of the year has 
resulted in a considerable shortage of crop, 124,000 lb., 
being manufactured against an estimate of 150,000 lb., 
exclusiye of bought leaf. 

In spite of this, the profit and Loss Accounts after 
writing off fifteen per cent for depreciation on machi- 
nery, shows a balance of R10,627'77 

Which the Directors propose 
to use in paying at once a divi- 
dend of five per cent, absorbing R10,437:00 

And carrying forward to the 
present season as 190°77 

————R10,627:77 

New Cuearinc.—The 1014 acres has been nearly 
completed, and the Visiting Director reports that the 
work has been carefully carried out. 

The Directors are of opinion that improved Teas 
might be made ina larger and better equipped Fac- 
tory, and as this new expenditure will be necessary in 
any case when the new clearing comes into bearing 
they have authorised the expenditure of some of the 
uninvested capital on Factory extension, machinery 
and water-course. The work has already been begun 
and the estimate of cost is R12,200'00. 

The Directors in view of shortfalls of crop in recent 
years, think that a regular system of manuring should 
be adopted, and suggest that one-third of the Estate 
should be taken in hand annually. Ninety acres for 
this year has already been begun. 

According to the Articles of Association Mr. H. St. 
C. Bowle Evans retires from the Board of Directors, 
but being eligible offers himself for re-election. 

On the motion of Mrs. KENNEDY, seconded by 
Mr. Dykr, the report was adopted. 

On the motion of Mr. PRANCE, seconded by 
Mr. CAMPBELL, a dividend of five per cent was 
declared. 

Mr. Bowle Evans was unanimously re-elected 
a Director as was Mr. Guthrie an Auditor, and 
the proceedings terminated, 


—_—_——————_<—————_——__ 
CEYLON INVESTMENT ASSOCIATION. 
GENERAL MEETING. 


he ordinary general meeting of the Ceylon 
Estates Investment Association, Limited, was 
held recently. 

Mr. Robert King, Chairman of the Association, 
presided. In submitting the annual report, the 
Chairman said that the result of the year’s work- 
ing was £344 better than the previous year. It 
was still disappointing, however, owing entirely 
to the smallness of the crop through unfavour- 
able weather. The crop for the past year was 
237,152 lb.. as against 255,820 1b., a decrease this 
year of 18,668 lb. While the crops were smaller, 
however, prices had beenhigher. For the current 
year the crop harvested since lst April was 13,172 lb 
in excess of that harvested for the same date last 
year, so that, if it only kept up, the future pros- 
pects were very good. 

Thereport was adopted.—Dundee Courier. 


on 
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THE SCIENTIFIC OFFICER FOR THE 
TEA DISTRICT. 
VIEWS OF DR. WATT. 


The following isthe text of the letter from Dr. Watt 
to Sir Patrick Playfair on the subject of a scientific 
officer for the tea district :— 


Dear Sir Patrick Puayrarr,—I shall answer your 
enquiries categorically. You ask my opinion regard- 
ing the proposal to employ a Scientist to investigate 
numerous difficulties connected with the cultivation 
and manufacture of tea. Hitherto I have been con- 
sulted mainly as to the employment of an officer to 
investigate the problems that hinge on the peste and 
blights of the tea plant. It is true these would be very 
nearly covered by the investigation of the difficulties 
connected with cultivation, but I presumearealtogether 
unconnected with the problems of manufacture. It 
would thus seem to me that the first step would be to 
definitely fix the field of operations contemplated for 
the proposed Scientific officer. If the Association expect 
to find a man capable to deal as an expert 
with every aspect of tea I venture to think that they 
are mistaken. It might be possible to secure a Biolo- 
gist who could conduct useful and practical investiga- 
tion into pests and fungal blights of the tea plant 
(but even here Entomology and Mycology are two 
widely different studies, and no single person can be 
an expert in both sciences). But that a Biologist 
could be an expert chemist atthe same time, is con- 
trary to all experience in such matters. Some few 
years ago the Association brought to India a chemist 
(Mr. Bamber), and he furnished a report which no 
doubt most of the members of the Association have 
read. Its practical value is, therefore, a point 1 need 
not deal with. At she’ prevent moment the Ceylon 
planters have engaged Mr. Bamber as Chemist, but 
they have secured also the services of Mr. E & 
Green, an Entomologist of the very highest 
European repute. Mr. Green is himself a tea 
planter of many years’ experience, but hes 
consented to become Government Entomologist 
manvily with the view to devote his entire energies to 
the investigation of the pests of the tea plant. With 
a Chemist and Entomologist at work, Ceylon may 
reasonably hope to make some progress, but I do not 
look with much favour to a scheme that would secure 
one officer, in the hope that he would be an expert on 
every scientific problem of tea planting. I should, 
therefore, recommend the Association to carefully con- 
sider whether they want a Chemist or Biologist as the 
first and most important consideration. 

You ask me whether I approve of the proposal, 
Yes Ido, subject to the qualification involved by the 
above remarks. That those responsible for the tea 
industry should bestir themselves to (a) discover 
remedies for the pests and blights, (6) to bring to light 
practical improvements inthe quality and treatment 
of the plant, and (c) to perfect their methods of 
mannfacture seem to be truisms that I should hardly 
be asked to state. I know of no industry of a similar 
magnitude where empiricism is allowed to have 
such limitless sway. In my report I have given 
numerous illustrations of diametrical opinions held 
by well informed and successful planters on almost 
every aspect of the industry. And this statement ig 
admissible because of the immense capabilities ang 
vast powers of endurance of the plant. Both opinions 
may be equally wide of the mark and the profits 
obtained far short of the practical possibilities, But 
there is a limit to this blindfold trusting to Providence 
and to the endurance of the plant, and that limit 
in my opinion, is not very remote. I would, there- 
fore, urge that there is scope for not one scientific 
expert for a few years but for half a dozen for a life 
time. If funds will not admit of the whole question 
being dealt with, the Association should decide 
whether they wish to secure a Biologist to investigate 
(a) above, or an Agriculturist to enquire into (6) or & 
Chemist to suggest improvements in (c), 
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You next ask me, could the officer work in connection 
with my Department. I have no doubt he could, and 
that Ishould be able to suggest many lines of enquiry 
that would save» bim from much loss of time through 
fruitless investigations. LT was asked a similar 
question on a former occasion, and the Government 
of India submitted to your Association the appended 
passage from my reply (of which for convenience o 
reference I furnish herewith a copy). It will there 
be‘seen: that I .assuined chemistry was to be the 
primary qualification of the officer. That I also pro- 
posed (para 5) his association with the laboratory of 
this-oftice, but that he would require several other 
laboratories ;and a camp laboratory to conduct investi- 
gations while on tour through the tea districts. 

You -next ask me how. far my investigations would 
render the employment of such an officer desirable or 
unnecessary. My personal investigations were con- 
ducted imone province only—Assam. They lasted for 
23, months, and were and are now intended purely and 
simply as denoting the urgency ofthe work. If they 
serve the further purpose of affording a useful pro- 
gramme for detailed and final operations they will 
fulfiliall. that’ L ever contemplated. I may add, how- 
ever, that my report has been so favourably received 
‘that, have .been looked upon as more or less an 
expert andi:have been constantly consulted, since its 
appearance, by plantezs all over India. As the result, 
much: new information has been brought to light, so 
that already.a ‘second edition (if called for) would be 
a considerable improvement on the first. 

What remuneration should the scientific officer 
receive ? i 

The answer to this question turns on the term of 
years for which employed. If the Association were to 
seek for the services of an officer to be permanently 
employed the course which I should recommend—it 
might be possible to get a doctor of science with special 
qualifications in the chemistry of plant-life for R1,000 
rising. by aunualincrements to R1,500. This anpoint- 
ment would of conrse carry no pension, therefore 
would have to commence at a higher figure than 
would bethe case.with a Government servant. But 
if the. appointment is to last only five years and it is 
desired to secure av officer of made reputation, the 
Association would have to offernot less than R1,500 
a month, with all expenses paid to and from India. 
The Government of India engaged an agricultural 
chemist and paid R1,500. That circumstanc, I 
think, is 4 fairly good reply to the question you put 
to.,me. Of course whether permanent or temporary, 
provision would have. to: be made for travelling- 
allowance, framed on the scale granted by Govern- 
ment to its servants, viz.,—double first class eticket 
by tvain or steamer. ‘This covers servants, excess 
luggage, etc. A halting allowance of Rb a day while 


away irgm head-quarters should also be made. In - 


Assam everything is very expensive, hence the rates 
allawed in that province are higher than in most 
other provinces. The planters would no doubt assist 
the Scientifice. officer very greatly, but I may say 
that with, all the assistance rendered to me, I was 
out, of pocket by my tour in Assam, over and above 
the allowances made to me according to rules under 
which l1come. I mention this circumstance in order 
to. show that. the scale I have proposed is the lowest 
possible xate that should be contemplates. In some ip- 
stances. Government .commutes travelling allowances 
into a monthly grant, but I should think the Associa- 
tion would be safe in putting down R300a month as 
sufficient to cover these charges, rt 

Where should his headquarters be? That is a very 
difficult question to,answer. Were he to be employed 
in. Assam only|I should instantly have said Shillong. 
There is no occasion that he should be confined to 
an unhealthy climate, or one in which laboratory 
work would be diffienlt if not impossible. But as 
he. would, I presume, have to investigate tea in Dar- 
jeeling, the Dooars, Assam, Cachar, ete., Shillong 
might not be the most central. I half think that 
if Calcutta itself was thought too far off, he might 
be located in Darjeeling. But he should have a 
amall house with laboratory constructed in Dibrugarh 
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and. in, one or two centres as well.. I should insist 
that he spenta distinct period of every year on tour 
and visited in turn’ every garden under the Associa- 
tion. I should also lay down a hard and fast rule 
that every discovery he made, connected with tea, 
became the property of the Association. In other 
words he should not be allowed to patent amy pro- 
cess ov method within a fixed term of years. ; 

I think the above fully disposes of all the question 
raised by you, but if there were other points on 
which you wish my opinion, I shall be happy to be 
of service.—Planting Opinion, July 22. 


Sl eee ere 


WHITE SPOTS. ON PASSION FRUIT.” 


Mr. A F YT Somerville, of Kurrajong Heights, 
mentions, that nearly all the passion fruit -in 
his district is affected to some extent hy a little 
white spot. Mr. W J Allen, Frnit Expert, reports, 
that the spots are due to a fungus disease. which 
may be kept in check by spraying oczasionally 
—when the fruit is smal)—with Bordeaux mixture, 
and later with aimnionia-carbonate of copper. 
The vines should be pruned well back once a 
year and receive in all three or four sprayings. 
Such treatment will entirely prevent the appear- ~ 
ance of the disease.—<Agricultural Gazette, July. 

an 


FERTILIZERS FOR FRUIT-TREES, 


The manuring of fruit-trees has recently under- 
gone considerable modification, it having been found 
that the plant food whose application is most be- 
peficial is potash, and that it pays best to consider- 
ably increase the amount of this ingredient, the phos- 
phoric acid and nitrogen being of less importance. 
It is better to limit the amount of nitrogen applied, 
and to apply this ingredient in quantity only if ~ 
the tree requires it,and then in the form of a top- 
dressing, before the flowers are out, and not at a 
later stage. All manures for fruit-trees should be well 
worked into the soil. 


For Citrus Fruits. 
No. 7, 

Quantity per 

half ton. Cost. 
f lb. oS edi 
Bone dust . .. Pe, 520 1.3 3 
Superphosphate 250 010 6 
Sulphate of potash 350 DM A3 


10 cwt £4. 1) 
This contains— ? 
Nitrogen... 305 


2 per cent. 
Phosphoric acid 


154 per cent. (4 per cent 
water—soluble}. 
Potash ... car .. 18 per cent . 
Apply at the rate of 41b. per young tree, at a cost 
‘of little under 4d. per tree, or £1 12s per acre of 
one hundred trees.—<Agricultural Gazette (New South 
Wales), July. f 


a, 
THE COORG COFFEE CROP. 


The official forecast of the coffee crop in Coorg - 
for 1899-1900 is caleulated at 14 cwt. per acre. for 
iuropean estates and tewt. per acre for Native 
estates, and it is estimated that the total out-turn.- 
will be about 2,800 tons—2,100 from .European and. 
700 from Native esates, The, estimated average. 
yield per acre of ordinarily well-cultivated coffee - 
in full bearing for the present year is only 2 ewt. 
aS against 3 cwt. last year. Last year’s yield was — 
estimated at 4,200 tons, and the toll-gate returns — 
showed that 4,1344 tons had been passed through. — 
Lhe amount of coffee exported during the ten pre- - 
vious years was 33,2€8 tons, or an annual. average - 
of 3,326 tons. No particular reason is assigned for ~ 
the comparatively small crop expected this year.— 


M. Maw 


thos 
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ii To. the Editor. 
MOROWAK KORALE TEA PEST. 
July 27. 
Srr,—The caterpillar alluded to as having 
done damage on Silvakande is most probably 
‘Thosea Recta. ‘lf the Superintendent will 
examine his bushes, he will probably find 


that a certain number of the caterpillars 


are spinning their cocoons. If he places a 


_ few cocoons in a box, he will (after they hatch 


pest.—Yours, &c., 


out) be able to identify the moth, or butter- 
fly. This is small and insignificant, but, if 
observed in large numbers, a look-out should 
be kept in the spots where they are seen ; 
and the trees (on which the eggs are laid) 


pruned down, and the pruningsburnt beforethe 


caterpillar hatches out. Prevention is better 
than cure, which is difficult. As the cater- 
pillars can only crawl, a cordon of quicklime 
is about the best thing to stop their advance 
with. Carbolic spray and disinfectants ap- 
pear to be of very little use. When the cater- 

illars begin to spin up their cocoons the 
affected bushes should be pruned and all 
prunings burnt. 

The writer has seen two severe attacks in 
1885 and 1897, on different estates at 1,500 odd 
feet elevation. In neither case was there 
any repetition of the attack in the following 
year. Neighbouring estates (rather than the 
one attacked) should be on their guard. 

Mr. Frank Mackwood could probably tell a 
good deal more than the writer about this 
THOSHKA RECTA. 


THE TEA PEST AT MORAWAK KORALE. 


Pati Raja Estate, Elpitiya, July 23. 

SiR,—Is it not possible that the tea pest now 
reported to have done such damage in the Mora- 
wak Korale is the blue striped nettle grub 
(Parasa lepida) described on page 66 of a little 
hook by E E Green, called ‘‘Insect Pests of 
the Tea Plant,” published by the ‘‘ Independent ” 
press in 1899. Mr. Green mentions that Nietner 
included the pest under the name of Licomodes 
eraciusa, in his ‘(Enemies of the Coffee Tree.” 
Will you kindly look up Mr. Green’s article on 
this pest and reprint it if you think the descrip- 


tion applies.—I am, ete., 


. feed upon the tea plant, the most conspicuous 


large numbers aa 


GEO. THORNTON PETT. 
THE BLUE-STRIPED NETTLE GRUB (Parasa lepida.) 


There is’ a family of caterpillar (the Zima colide) 


_ many species of which are armed with stinging hairs, 


and which for this reason may appropriately be 
called ‘nettle grubs.’ There are several kinds that 
amongst 
them being the larve of the Parasa lepida. They 
are gregarious and are sometimes present 1n such 
to completely defoliate the trees 
upon which they are feeding. Aneighbour who sent 
me specimens told me that more than fifty of them 
had been removed from two adjacent tea bushes, 
in another instance a group of four or .five 
trees were left quite bare, and the superintend- 


ent, seaching for the cause of the mischief, received 


practical demonstration of the stinging properties of 
‘the caterpillars. 

The same species is frequently found on coffee and 
occasionally upon cinchona trees. Mr. ; 
cluded it, under the name of Licomodes graciosa 
in his catalogue of ‘‘ Enemies of the Coffee Tree.” 


Nietner in- . 
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Upon the first occasion that IT saw a cooly. sting 
by this caterpillar, I had the ¢uriosity toexperiment 
with if upon myself. I touched it lightly. with the 
back of my hand and immediately felt a sharp.sting- 
ing sensation similar in kind to, ‘but rather morein- 
‘tense than, that produced by the common’ stinging 
nettle. Smal white lumps were-raised where the 
poison had penetrated the skin. The pain though 
severe at first tid not last very long. ane aS 

The. eggs are generally attached to the under surface 
ot the leaves. heir form and colour make them very 
difficult to see. From fifteen to twenty are laid to- 
gether closely overlapping each. other like the-scales 
oi a fish, which they resemble also in ‘their ‘flattened 
oval.shape. They are almost transparent; the dull- 
veltoy ring-Shaped embryo can be’ seen through the 
shell. 3 

The fall grown larva is of a brilliant yéllow green 
colour, with a rich lilac stripe along the middle of, the 
back, and a bright’ blue stripe on each side, ‘each 
stripe bordered by a darker line of thesame tint. The 
poisonous spines are arranged in tufts along the body: 
they are pale green, four tufts near the ‘head and 
another pair near the tail tipped with scarLev: there 
are four large black spots at-the hinder end of the 
body. 

Specimens of this kind of caterpillar that have been 
feeding upon tea are much more brightly colaured than 


those that have been reared upon coffee leaves. The'latter 


are ornamented with green stripes and shines tpon a 
pale greenish white ground, they might easily be 
mistaken for a distinct species. Another peculiarity 
of these caterpillars is the rudimentary condition of 
their legs. Thevr movements are more like those of slugs 
and snails than of ordinary crawling insects.’ The 
cocoon of the ‘nettle-grub’ is hemispherical, of a 
dark brown colour, closely resembling the tea stems 
upon which it is usually placed. It is thin but very 
compact, formed of silk strengthened with a tough 
cement secreted by the insect. 

The mioth escapes from the cocoon by a lid-like 
openiag at oneend. It is a gaily coloured insect; its 
front wings are chocolate-brown with a broad emerald- 
green band stretching obliquely across them, the hind 
wings buff, tinged with chocolate at the margins; 
front and side of the thorax emerald-green, and a 
small spot of the same colour at the base of the two 
front legs. 

As in, the case of most of. the Jeai-feeding: cater- 
pillars, the injury to the tree is only temporary. ;The 
grubs when found should be removed and destroyed, 
but, under the circumstances, some other method 
than “hand picking’ will be found advisable... . 


July 29. 

DAR SirR,—The Superintendent of the estate 
attacked is apparently satisfied that it ds: the 
* nettle-grub’” described by Mr. E Green, and so- 
called on account of its painful stinging’ capabili- 
ties. The term ‘grub,’ by the way, is rather- 
misleading, asitis usually apphed to caterpillars 
which live underground. The ‘ nettle grub,’ which 
is occasionally found feeding on cacao trees, and 
is apparently slowly increasing on that. product, 


» may easily be identified by its excreta which are 


cup-shaped. If the Superintendent of Silvakande 
is right, his simplest remedy 1s’ to prune every 
branch otf tea, ov other vegetation, on which 
either the caterpillars or cocoons can be: found, 
and burn them before the moths emerge from 
their cocoons and a new brood developes. The 
caterpillars when disturbed cling very tightly to 
the leaves instead of dropping, as many. species do, 
to the ground. * 

There must be something wrong in the condition 
of the affected tea fields to predispose them to 
such wholesale devastation as has been described, 
and the forking of the soil and the application 
of lime and wood ashes would probably beof great 
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benefit. Every tea-field in the neighbourhood 
should be carefully examined for caterpillars and 
cocoons. Specimens should be distributed through 
the district, especially to native gardens.—Yours 
faithfully, STUDENT. 


B. C, AFRICA : TEA AND COTTON. 
REPORT OF EXPERTS AS TO QUALITY. 


Mlanje, B. C. Africa, June 9, 1899. 

Dear Sir,—I send you a report on tea and cotton 
grown here, which may be of interest to your readers. 
The tea was rolled and fired by my cook in the oven, 
so that would account for any defects in the samples 
sent home. I have for some years made tea from 
time to time, and my servants know how to do it 
ag well as I do; but the African Negro wants more 
looking after than the Asiatic: in fact you can never 
trust the best of them. 

Mr. Moggridge made some very nice tea quite as 
good as your medium elevation teas from some leaf 
grown here and pronounced it a very good marketable 
article, and this gentleman has had considerable 
experience, at least more than I have had, of tea 
in Ceylon. I am going in for extending in tea, and 
have considerable nurseries laid down. So Ceylon 
may have a dangerous competitor in the course of 
years in this country, for our climate and soil is Al 
and our labour average only 13d per diem. 

Many planters in British Central Africa would plant 
tea if they could get the seed into the country. The 
Nyassaland Co. imported a lot of seed with praise- 
worthy enterprise, but it turned out a failure as not 
a single seed germinated. 

The only tea in this country is from a few plants 
originally imported by the Blantyre Mission and Mr. 
J. Lindsay of Limbe estate, who got his lot 
from Messrs J. P. Williams Brothers, of Henaratgoda. 
This is a good hybrid, but the jit does not 
come up to most of the teas I have seen on estates in 
Ceylon with fine large dark green leaves; but it is 
quite good enough and seemingiy quite suited to our 
climate. H.B. 


Copy. 


41, Mincing Lane, London, E.C. Dec. 22, 1899. 

Dear Siz,—In reply to your letter of yesterday we 
have to report that on examination of the accompany- 
ing samples of tea from Thornwood estate, Miauje, 
British Central Africa, we find them to compare 
unfavourably with the low grades of East Indian 
British grown and Java teas. 

The sample of No. 1 is a very small one, but it 
appears to be rather better leaf and not quite so 
mixed as No. 2, and in the present strong market for 
the lowest grades would be worth 42d or 5d per lb. 


in bond. No. 2 is an unassorted tea rather rough in: 


leaf worth about 43d or 42d perlb. The liquors of 
both are practically identical, being thin and flavour- 
less, but quite clean and marketable. 

The defects in the teas, both as regards leaf and 
liquor, are, however, in our opinion capable of re- 
moval and appear to be due rather to faulty mani- 
pulation than to any lack of virtues in the leaf. In 
the first place the plucking does not seem to have 
been very carefully performed, there being too much 
stalk and a coarse leaf. Again neither withering nor 
fermentation seems to have been satisfactorily carried 
out. From the brown appearance it would appear to 
have been withered too long and to have been dried 
rather than withered and the fermentation seems to 
have been very irregular. A few of the infused leaves 
are of a good coppery colour, but the general appear- 
ance of the outturn is too dark, although in some 
measure thisis due to some of the leaves having been 
scorched in the firing; a lighter fermentation however 
would we think, give more point and pungency to the 
liquors. The rolling process also does not seem to have 
been quite effectual enough. If after withering the 
leaf, the leaf had been rolled sufficiently hard, enough 
to break the cells of the leaf, the made tea would have 
drawn stronger liquor and have had a better ‘“ twist,” 
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With due attention to plucking and mannfacture we 
see no reason why the tea from this estate should not 
prove of good commercial value. 
We are etc., (signed) Wiuson, SmirHETr & Co. 
The Director of the Royal Gardens, Kew. 


Copy. 

Secretary, Manchester Chamber of Commerce, to 
Royal Gardens, Kew. 

Iam now able to report to you upon the sample 
of raw cotton trom Mlanje, British Central Africa, 
received from you a short time ago. 

The gentleman by whom it has been examined states 
that it is very difficult to form an accurate judgment 
of the quality and market value of cotton in the seed. 
This you can readily understand since the process 
of ginning alters, often substantially, the character- 
istics of the cotton-especially with regard to the 
length and evenness of the “staples” and the pre- 
sence or absence of impurities. 

With this reservation the report is that the sample 
represerts a long silky and fairly strong fibre and that 
in the ginned state it would be worth in Manchester 
today from 33d to 32d per lb. 


ie 


‘‘A BAMBOO IN BLOSSOM.” 
Dea Ella, Madawalatenne, July 21. 


DeAR Sir,—Not long ago I[ read in one of 
the Ceylon papers that a bamboo (Ceylonese 
unagaha) in blossom was a rare curiosity, Is 
this true? I have seen a bush on this estate 
blossom almost yearly, and even today I got 
one brought tothe bungalow, simply because 
I_ read it was a thing worth possessing. 
Would any of your observant readers kindly 
let we know if they had ever experienced 
a thing like this ?—Yours faithfully, 

W..L. SARL DS. 

[We read in Tropical Agriculturist o 
September 1881 that ‘‘ Bamboo iossonch 5 Mee 
15 years.” Let our correspondent collect 
seed carefully and send it to the Director 
R.B. Gardens, Peradeniya; also some flower 
specimens. As regards the dwarf: mountain 
bamboo and other small species, the late 
Dr. Trimen thought they might flower yearly. 
Notso the larger kinds.—Ep. 7.A.] : 


GALLE AGRI-HORTICULTURAL SHOW: 
A CORRECTION. 


Kollupitiya, 31st J uly, 1899, 
DEAR Srir,—The gold medal for the finest - 
bago in the Island was awarded to me Sate 
Galle Agri-Horticultural Exhibition and not to 
Mr. A. P. Perera, as was stated by a mistake 
in the local papers recently. He is the manager 
of my branch establishment at Galle, who on 
my behalf sent the article for the Exhibition,— 

Yours truly, N. D. Ps SILVA, 


MR. CARRUTHERS: GOVERNMENT 
CRY PTOGAMIST. 


DEAR SrR,—At last Cacao is to have 
é ; Now that we have 
influential men at home alive to the import- 
ance of Ceylon having its own Government 
Fungologist, we may hope the N.D.P.A. will 
forward on a strong resolution promptly, 
and urge the importance of Mr. Gaataetberd 
immediate return as Government Cry toga- 
mist. Immediate, because the year Ferore 
last he, arrived rather too late for N.-E. 
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monsoon work, when the canker fungi flourish 
most, and we want him in the island early 
in October. 

The Chairman, N.D.P.A., should call a 
general meeting at once as there are other im- 

ortant matters for discussion: Rinderpest, 

urrain; Cruelty to animals ; Cacao traders 
licensing; Supply of medicines to dis- 
pensaries ; Road-metalling and Labor Federa- 
tion district rules. 

Thope the Kelebokka, Madulkele, and Knuc- 
kles men will rally to our aid now, if they do 
not wish to follow the example of Rangala, and 
join and strengthen the Northern districts. 

nity among ourselves and the Spirit of Fe- 
deration is all that is wanted to reduce labor 
troubles to aminimum.—Yours truly, 

CHAS. GIBBON. 


THE TEA DUTY AND DIRECT 
SUPPLY. 


London, July 21. 

DEAR SiR,—In regard to the question of 
the sale of teain this country, the demand 
of the one pound on each package is a rem- 
nant of an old regulation which ought to be 
done away with. It is what is called 
in China a ‘‘squeeze.” I have no doubt 
ou will have one of Messrs. W. J. and H. 
ranipson’s circulars, and under the head of 
“(Qeylon” you will see that, although there 
was not much sold in the room, still the 
sales went on, and I am convinced that if 
independent sales were made of tea at 14 
days, the same as other produce, the plant- 
ers would find it greatly to their advantage. 
The old regulations of giving long credit, 
added to the loss in the docks, and the sweep- 
ings, all go to reduce the return to the 
planters. It is well-known that it answers 
remarkably well the purpose of houses here 
who nurse their tea along, to effect private 
sales. The Customs arrangements favour the 
liberal free trade in tea, and anyone who 
urchases tea in Ceylon or in India can have 
it through the Customs, and as soon as the 
weights are known and agreed, there is no 
necessity for re-packing or bulking, and you 
take delivery without any loss whatever. 
There is a very strong feeling in Kngland 
at present that the Government will have to 
yield on the question of duties, and if they 
do not take off the 4d at any rate that 2d 
will be knocked out in the next budget, to 
be followed in a later budget by another 2d. 
The public are getting enlightened on_the 
subject of tea, and they see in the Press 
that such a large proportion of tea is sold 
at, 6d to 8d per lb. in bond and they are well 
able to calculate that 4d duty means 50 per 
cent., which is considered not only a fright- 


ful tax upon the consumer but that_ it mili- 


tates very much against the producer in 
India and Ceylon. There is no doubt but 
that the large firms here who are getting 
their own warehouses will reap enormous 
profits when tea is free.—Your truly, 

THO. CHRISTY, 


A PLANTAIN PEST. 
DEAR SiR,—I am somewhat surprised that nose 
of the public have called attention for the fact 
that you can seldom now get a bunch, or even 
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a ‘“‘ring,” of plantains without many of them being 
more or less diseased, the disease showing itself 
as adark brown spot, penetrating from the skin into 
the fruit. Is our tea pest to be supplemented by 
a Plantain Pest? Will any of jourjscientists look 
into this matter, and advise as to what should 
be done? Pity it is that our Botanical officers 
do not bestow a little attention to our native 
friends or rather island fruit, and vegetables 
and endeavour to improve them. Thenour Agri- 
Horticultural Shows would be worth,—so far as 
these products are concerned, going to see.—T, 


Se 


THE GOLD PROSPECTING SYNDICATE.—The 
representative of the Syndicate in Ceylon, Mr. 
Goldie, has we learn, ceased operations for the 
present in the Rakwana district, where he has 
beea working for the last year and more with 
‘‘Lockhart’s Patent Separator,” but he hopes 
to recommence work again shortly. In many res- 
pects, we learn, the Separator has exceeded the 
expectations formed of it, and it is capable >f 
dealing with 40 to 50 tons of gravel a day. The 
trouble bas been in finding sufficient illum to feed 
it, for it has not been possible to work more than 
one pit at once, as the mines requires European 
supervision to prevent theft, and Mr. Goldie has 
only one European assistant. The sifting of the 
residum supplied bythe eight separators keeps Mre 
Goldie pretty busy while the machine is at work ; 
while it is also necessary to see that the separa- 
tors are not fed too fast, or with unsuitable 
gravel, for in such case they stop working auto- 
matically. Mr. Goldie has sunk his pit as dee 
as 120 feet, and says he could go to 200 feet with 
his present appliances, but after that ventilation 
would be necessary. Great credit is due to those 
who, like Mr. Goldie, have sunk money and given 
their time and abilities to put our mining indus- 
tries on a better footing, and we trust they will 
receive valnable assistance from the geological 
survey of the island which Mr. Oldham has come 
down from India to see about.—Local “ Times.” 


STRANGE RECOVERY FROM SNAKE-BITE,—A 
remarkable case of recovery under the ‘‘ Calmette” 
method of dealing with snake-bite, we hear, has 
recently occurred at Meerut under the care of 
Major Rennie, R.A.M.C. Since the introduction 
of this remedy, some three years ago (the first case 
treated in this country was, if we remember aright, 
also at Meerut), its efficacy has been abundantly 
proved by experiment in the laboratory and also 
in actual practice ; but the present instance is 
specially noteworthy in that it would seem to de- 
monstrate that the serum may be used with suc- 
cess in an apparently hopeless case, the patient, 
we are informed, being practically in the last 
stage of all when he came under treatment. It 
should be noted that the evidence of the poison- 
ous nature of the snake is absolutely unquestion- 
able, though the reptile was not actually caught. 
The well-known symptoms of the poison had fully 
developed themselves ; in fact to such an extent 
that the patient was to all appearance dead, and 
was kept alive only by artificial respiration until 
she serum remedy had had sufficient time to per- 
meate the whole system, and counteract the colu- 
brine virus. This fact is vouched for by six medi- 
cal officers, amongst whom was the Civil Sureeon, 
and the case was also seen by the Commissioner 
an by the Cantonment Magistrate, who, although 
not professional men, are men of long experience 
in India,—Pioneer, July 21. 


~*~ KANDAPOLA TEA COMPANY. 

‘The report of the directors for the year ended 
- December 31st: last, states that the profit and loss 
account shows a profit on the working of the 
estates of £1,843, and adding transfer fees and 
the amount brought fcrward from last year, there 
is a total of £2,103. The directors paid during 
. the year the interest on the debentures and sun- 
‘dry charges, and the balance after these payments 
»amounts ‘to £467. The directors propose to pay 
off £250 of the preliminary expenses, leaving £250 
to be provided hereafter, placing to coast advance 
reserve account the sum of £133 to provide for 
doubtful. coast advances, carrying forward the 
balance of £84.. The directors regret that the 
season’s operations have been so unfavourable. 
‘The profits have been reduced principally by a 
heavy loss on working the Frotoft group of estates, 
which amounted to £1,058. ‘Che estimated yield 
» of tea for the season was 503,000 lb., but owing 
to the unfavourable season, the actual yield was 
369,994 lb. the shortfall, amounting to 133,006 lb. 
being 79,466 1b. ‘less than the previous year.— 
Grocers’ Journal, July 15. 
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-COONOOR NOTES. 


; COFFEE seems to be improving under the 
conditions and preparing tora good late 
blossom. Let us hope that two ewt. per acre will 
be added by a September blossom. Cultivation 
has not been much abated, in fact upon this 
_ estate ic is being vigorously pushed. More power 
to it. When prices were high some stuff made 
-up of three parts dry pulp and one part broken 
coffee was sold in the Coonoor market at six annas 
a measure; now the finest parchment beans can 
be had for that and broken at anras 2/6, This 
will stimulate demand among the poorer natives 
“very much. A. native can go without food a 
whole day if he can get coffee ad lib. He can 
‘drink a gallon a day of weak coffee made up with 
jagherry.- 

Tue NinGiri RAILWAY improves daily and is 
becoming more and more popular, The one 3rd 
class carriage is generally quite full and many 
-passengers have to be accommodated in the 2nd 
class. The 2nd class going into the Ist, one 
half the 1st class carriage being reserved for. first. 
One engine is burning 

PETROLEUM 


and can runa train up in 50 minutes from Hill-: 


_ Grove including a stoppage of 6 minutes at Run- 
- nymede, the distance being 6 miles. With 


this fuel steam can be got up in a few minutes, 


and the engine arrives with her fire almost out, 
there being thus no waste. The furnace in the 
oil is carried in a reservoir over the boiler, a jet 
of steam is admitted into it, which forces the oil 

intothe furnace in the form of a beautiful spray, 
~~ which ignites into an intense flame from some 


coal kept burning at the bottom of the furnace, 


box. 


the start, and this lasts a few seconds after which 
there is hardly any smoke at all to be seen. It 
is charming to hear the beat of the pistons as 
compared with the laborious sound with ordinary 
fuel. It would be a help to many if 


CHEAP CARRIAGE FOR FURL 
be arranged down, during the slack season to 
Coimbatore. The price at Coonoor is now R4, 
per ton, at Coimbatore perhaps:7 a ton. This 
Jeaves a margin of R3 for railway carriage.— 
Nilgirt News, July 22. 


y 
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A dense smoke issues from the chimney at 


© 


* tinuing 
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THE ANAMALAI HILLS, 


CEYLON MEN OWN HALF THE ESTATES 
OPENED UP. 


(From a Correspondent of the Madras Mail.) 
With the rapid extension of tea and coffee cultiva- 
tion in Southern India, any information throwing light 
on the tracts of land still available for such enterprise 
should prove welcome and valuable, especially to those 
anxious to invest in either undertaking, and who may 
be on the qui vive for latest details on the subject. 
The districts which hitherto been exploited include 
Coorg, Mysore, the Nelliampathy Hills, Travancore, 
Wynaad, the Shevaroys and Pulueys, while more 
recently the Anamalais, or Elephant Mountains, have 
been coming into prominence, The first four tracts 
lie outside the limits of British India, while the other 
group is situated within the confines of British terri- 
tory, and of these theleast known, though in many 
respects the most important for planting purposes 
is the Anamalais. It seems explicable that the Ma- 
dras Government should have for such a lengthened 
period pursued the fatuous policy of allowing the 
magnificent Forest tract on the Anamalais to remain 
unoccupied while other districts have been developed 
and the exports from the country materially increased, 
bat until the last seven or eight years, Government to 
all intents and purposes, passively acquiesced in per- 
sistently ignoring the most obvious interests of the 
planters. As instances, Waste Land Rules were 
framed, which literally discouraged the enterprise of 
the Huropean planter, and during the past 40 years the 
planting industry in Southern India has been severely 
handicapped by the inadequacy of the Labour Law 
(Act x1it of 1859) then introduced, and which, so far 
as its effective working is concerned, practically 
offered a premium to unscrupnlons maistries and 
coolies to defraud their employers. Fortunately, H E 
Sir Arthur Havelock, who enjoyed much valuable 
experience in Ceylon, fully realises the importance of 
the planting industry. So it came to pass that, nearly 
three years ago, the Board of Revenue recommended to 
the Madras Government the leasing of lands on 
the Anamalai Hills, and the report indicates that 
by September, 1896, applications had been re- 
received from several Madras firms and planters, 
and from a_ well-known firm largely interested in 
Ceylon, and with a still greater stake in Travancore. 
The applications embraced tracts of forest from 500 
to over 12,000 acresin extent, and aggregated 63,500 
acres, or somewhere about 100 square miles. The 
Government disposed of the matter by assigning 
1,000 acres apiece to each of the original 15 appli- 
cants. These selections have since been demarcated, 
and include some of the richest land in India, 
thoroughly suited in every way for growing coffee, 
tea, pepper, rubber trees, and other products, while 
ranging from an altitude of 3,500 to 5,500 feet and 
enjoying a well distributed rain-fall from 100 to 120 
inches. The experience of planters who have resided 
there during the past two years is that the climate 
is delightful and exhilarating. The platean com- 
mands magnificent scenery, and at 7,000 feet offers 
unique advantages for the establishment of a sani- — 
tarium in thisregion. Although the Madras Govern- 
ment restricted the first leases to some 15,000 acres, 
should the properties now being developed prove 4 
success, a further allotment of similar lands, pur- 
chaseable at auction, will no doubt be initiated, 
In fact, several such blocks for 844, 717 aud 400 
acres, respectively, are already advertised for sale by 
public auction at the Collector's Office, Coimbatore, on 
the 2nd October, 1899, when the upset price is fixed at 
Rd per acre. ° 
The total area of Forest lands on the Ana- 
malais is estimated to cover 80 square miles. As 
regards terms’ of |Teases, \thesé. seemed to be 
framed and on equitable scale, the cultivation tax of 
R2 per acre being leviable from the 6th year, 
on one-twentieth of the holding only | ‘con- 
in progressive increments. ' And” in’ the 
interim the balance of the land is taxed at 8 as 
per acre. One provision remains to be reconsidered 
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by Government, and refers to the gathering of Forest 
products by the Hill men, or Kadirs, who, under in- 
structions from the Conservator of Forests, collect 
cardamoms and wild pepper. Obviously, this system 
would’ prove impracticable when similar products 
came to be cultivated by planters, But as this tribe 
is: believed to number only about 100, Government 
should be able to provide for them, though some diffi- 
culty may be confronted in the matter, as these men 
prefer an existence on forest produce, such ‘as yams, 
fruits, &c. With the establishment of a sanitarium, 
and the immigration of Missionary settlers, it is pro- 
bable that some of these difficulties may be dissipated. 

Under the xgis of the present sympathetic Governor 
of Madras, a new policy for the development of the 
resources of the country is being inaugurated, as is 
already shown by accelerating the comptetion of the 
new road, and by the erection of the irou bridge 
over the main river, while it is said that the Govern- 
ment projects a line of railway from Podanur to 
Dindigul via Pollachy, which would bring the Anamalai 
region within touch of Madras, Calicut, Colombo 
and other parts of India. Irrespective of the Water- 
fall Estate, and the area opened with coffee in 1897, 
there are’ already about 1,500 acres planted this year. 
Approximately half of the 15,000 acres taken up by 
planters is held by Ceylon men. 


—_—<> 
THE MICA INDUSTRY IN_ INDIA. 


The attention that has begun to be paid to 
mica in the island,—one among the many 
valuable minerals soon to be extensively 
worked in this island, we may hope, assisted 
by the proposed Chamber of Mines whose 
existence was inaugurated the other day— 


lends peculiar interest to what is going 
on-in India where, too, mica claims more 
attention than it used to do. Mr. IT. H. 


Holland, a young geologist with-an excel- 
lent reputation, recently wrote -a sketch 
of the mica industry of India, which 
has been published in the Annual Report on 
the work of the Geological Survey for last 
year. The Report, we learn from a Calcutta 
contemporary, was the outcome of a tour of 
inspection, in the course of which Mr. Hol- 
land, with. two others, examined the mica- 
bearing areas of Bengal and Madras; andthe 
conclusion arrived at was that the large and 
profitable industry might be rendered tar 
more remunerative by more scientific ex- 
ploitation of, the fine pegmatite sheets which 
have been almost untouched hitherto. The 
system adopted in Bengal, where the field is 
12miles by 60, is described as most wasteful 
and primitive, the mines being narrow irre- 
gular holes, following 

“The pegmatite sometimes to a depth well 
over two hundred feet. The whole of the materials 
—mica, rubbish, and water—are brought by, coolies 
co the mouth of the hole, which is often very 
near the summit of a hill, being the point where, 
on account of better exposure, the pegmatite 
outcrop was originally discovered. On account 
of the accumulation of water, all mining opera- 
tions are suspended during the monsoon season, 
and at the close of the rains the process of fork- 
ing a mine occupies several days, and sometimes 
weeks. In the same way, an hour every morn- 
ing is spent in bailing out the water accumulated 
over night.” With a single exception, at Bendi, 
we are told, ‘there is nota single vertical shaft 
in the whole mica mining area of Bengal, not a 
single drive or cross-cut to show that the miners 
have appreciated the actual disposition of the 
pegmatite as normal intrusive sheets, and, not- 
withstanding the favourably shaped natural con- 
tours of the ground, not a single adit for the 
removal of water. Contrary, too, to the explicit 
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regulations on the subject, no plans of the mines 
haye been prepared to show the disposition of 
the workings.” 

In the Madras area, the system is only one 
step in advance of that which obtains in 
Bengal, being of the open quarry plan. 
Notwithstanding that ‘‘none of the mines 
have attempted to deal with the pegmatite 
vein by vertical hauling shafts and drives, 
after the fashion pursued in all modern me- 
thods of mining for minerals occurring in re- 
gular veins or sheets,” the industry is flour- 
ishing. The yearly exports of mica are 
valued at a million rupees, and we told 
that there is no reason why, with careful 
treatment of the abundant material avail- 
able, India should. not continue to hold her 
place easily as the first mica-producing coun- 
try in the world—the more so, as it is likely 
that mica can be found in other districts, 
and other minerals are generally associated 
with gneissose rocks in which mica is found. 
Aiong the minerals, some new. to India, 
found in Bengal, were arsenic of iron, in 
lumps weighing in some instances as much 
as 20 1lb.; phosphate and floride of iron, and 
manganese, in thick masses ; and appatite in 
such abundance that, out of 100 1b, of mate- 
rial collected at a pit’s mouth, 76 per cent of 
phosphate of lime was obtained. In the 
scarcity of phosphates in India, the find is 
naturally considered of importance, as the 
appetite has hitherto been thrown away and 
vhe expense of treating it as a by-product 
will be almost wholly confined to ‘‘cooly 
labour to pick over the waste heaps, royalty 
and transport.” The Madras area is des- 
cribed as less rich than Bengal; and though 
lavger crystals have been found, the ruby tint 
which has made Bengal famous in the market 
remains to be found. All this is of as great 
interest almost to us as to India; and now 
that the Government is awakening to the 
importance of the mining industry generally, 
and is in communication with India about 
a geologist, we trust that the Geological 
Survey we have advocated for years will 
soon be undertaken and disclose new sources 
of wealth and industry for us. The primitive 
and, wasteful methods described above al- 
most exactly represent the system generally 
pursued in the gem and plumbago industries 5 
and the recent discovery of asbestos which 
we recently noted, should induce the Gov- 
ernment to give all the help it can, through 
a Geological Survey, to capitalists to utilise 
every available mineral which the island 
affords. 

PSEC N AE ESS 
FACILITIES FOR MAKING TEA. 


Two circulars have turned up from Northern 
Districts which deserve some notice. The 
drawbacks to one division North of Kandy 
are said to be :—Previous chenaing of lands, 
and, partly, fullexposure to S.-W. monsoons, 
and possibly no appliances. for cool. fermenta- 
tion. The jat is said to be quite up to 
the average, but mixed in the oldest. in- 
stances. There is very little virgin soil and 
much variation from iron-stone and. red 
loamy clays, to clays, quartzes, gravels and 
gritty cabooks and micaceous tale, plumbago 
lands. Any estates worn out?—Yes, in two 
distinct cases, but one is now being worked 
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up. Would manuring improve the tea and 
be profitable, in your opinion ?—All analogy 
goes to prove it,—why should tea be an 
exception? Has the pruning been too severe, 
or too frequent?—In some cases distinctly 
so, in others decidedly not: heroic pruning 
requires as great skill as heroic surgery (and 
very careful tipping after). Averages of 600, 
640, 550 and 500 Ib. an acre are ample evi- 
dence of the suitableness of the district for tea. 

In the case of the other report from 
farther. North, better tea cannot be made 
“because it is not in the _ leaf,” al- 
though the jat is generally good, and the 
soil particularly so. Manuring could be de- 
cidedly beneficial and factories are not yet 
equal to a big rush in most instances. 
The neighbourhood has proved itself very 
suitable for tea: what it lacks in quality, 
it makes up for, in quantity. 

[Buyers were Bathing better value some 
months back than ever before in the history 
of tea. It is rot to talk of wholesale falling- 

' off in quality. There is more care exercised 
in manufacture universally, but there is less 
competition for medium teas in markets.] . 

RISICDSRIYEACTE een 


DR. GEORGE WATT’S COMING TOUR. 
COMMERCIAL SECTION OF THE INDIAN 


MUSEUM. 

Dr. George Watt proceeds to Simla at the 
beginning of next week, and after spending 
about a fortnight there, starts on a lengthy 
tour throughout India, in the course of which, 
he will visit all the commercial centers from 
Peshawar to Tanjore. The object of the 
Reporter on Economic Products, the English- 
man says, is to gather material for exhibit- 
ing in the commercial section of the Indian 
Museum, which it is hoped to throw open 
tothe public by next cold weather. The plan 
of this exhibition is at once simple and 
comprehensive, although the work of classi- 
fication and arrangement is_ involving an 
immense amount of labour. Dr. Watt’s idea 
is to give the economic history of every pro- 
duct in a nutshell. Thus, if it is a plant, 
it is shown by specimen at every stage from 
the tree to the finished article, while statis- 
tics of every kind are given in connection 
with it, and a map of India placed along- 
side show ata glance the various parts of 
the country in which it may be obtained. 
And all this cyclopedia of information lies 
within the compass of a small glass case! It 
is difficult to estimate the usefulness of this 
department when once the commercial world 
appreciates the fact that it embraces every 
one of the manifold industries on which the 
economic life of the country depends. Nor 
is the artistic sacrificed to mere utility. For 
instance, an enterprising firm of ropemakers 
display their productions in the form of a 
large arch, surmounted by their name in 
letters of rope. Again, a kind of dado is 
formed right round the room—and a big room 
it is—by polished slabs representing the 
various timbers grown on the peninsula and 
among the Himalyas. Altogether, the eco- 
nomic department of the Indian Museum 
promises, when it is completed, to render 
notable service in helping forward the develope 
ment of the resources of India, and reflects 
the highest credit upon the learning and 
ingenuity of Dr. Watt.—Proncer, July 27. 
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RUBBER DISCOVERED IN CUBA. 


It is the positive conviction of Major J. Orton Kerbey, 
who returned lately to the United States from a tour 
of Cuba, that he found there the true rubber tree of 
Central America (Castilloa elastica) growing native, 
and that the conditions for its cultivation are more 
favorable on the island than even in Mexico or 
Nicaragua. Major Kerbey pursued his investigations 
further into the interior of Cuba than any recent 
visitor, from America, at least, has done in recent 
times, being aided in his search for the rubber tres 
by orders from the government at Washington which 
zave him command of the facilities of the United 
States military establishment on the island. On the 
southern coast of Cuba, in particular, he personally 
saw the trees which he has identified as the Castilloa 
elastica, while he was assured by old residents 
of good standing that such trees were to be found 
in abundance. Moreover, he was assured that, in 
former years goma (rubber) figured in the exports of 
Cuban produce, going presumably to Spanish ports. 
Major Kerbey is writing some results of his discoveries 
for THe Inp1A RusBER Worup, and the information 
he has to give may be looked for with interest.— 
India Rubber World. 
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TEA IN AUSTRALIA, 


The tea statistics for the port of Melbourne 
for the week ended Saturday, 15th instant, compares 
with the previous week and the corresponding week 
jast year as follows :— 


July 16, July 8, July 15, 


1898. 1899. 1899. 

Lb. Lb. Lb. 
Entered for bond -. 85,797 196,857 819,339 
Duty paid, ex-ship -- 28,672 7,638 46,690 
Duty paid ex-bond -- 150,432 139,799 133,206 
Exportations, ex bond 31,174 68,600 97,662 
Exportations under drawback 47,796 41,230 23,533 


The Custom-house statement of receipts and deliveries 
at the bonds for the week ended 15th inst., together 
with the stocks in bond at the close cf the week, is 
as follows :— 


Deliveries 
nS 2 ' =| 
ee) Hom 2.8 =e 
a9 xo g OB OE 
ait Fea eh vee ae 
Lb. Lb. Lb. Lb. 
China 50 760 32,259 40,486 323,9395 
India -. 49,166 34,164 15,030 273,519 
Ceylon ©. 156,995 56,783 42146 343.101 
Total .. 206,921 123,206 97,662 940,5594 


At tbe corresponding date last year bonded stocks 
consisted of 423,7133]b. China, 323,7541b. Indian, and 
327,137lb. Ceylon; total, 1,074,6043lb.—Melbourne 
Argus, July 19. 


~~ ——— — J 


CoLLECTORS.—Noticing the work of Mr. 
Whitehead, the Bird Collector in the Far 
East, the Spectator says :— 


The time must be approaching when there will be 
no more unknown birds or beasts to discover. 
Then the explorer will perforce fall back on the less 
exciting search for new insects, or new plants and 
flowers. The botanists and florists have still a field 
before them, and a new orchid is a valuable discovery, 
and a new dye or fibre plant potential wealth. 1 
the green indigo, reputed to exist in some country 
in the Far East, were found, its discoverer’s fortune 
would bo made; and a real rival to indiarubber, or 
a substitute for Manila hemp, would enrich a whole 
community, 
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BY RAIL IN BRITISH NORTH BORNEO. 


(From Our Own Correspondent.) 
Bukow, 16th July. 

‘““No country can advance unless it provides 
and maintains a comfortable means of rapid 
transport,” is, I believe, an accepted axiom in 
these days of progress. A few words on the 
means of communication, present and future, of 
this new country, will perhaps be of interest to 
your readers. I left Sandakan on the 3rd July 
in the coasting steamer ‘‘ Labuan,” north-about, 
to Labuan, calling at the ports. These form a 
special point in the coast line of Borneo anid 
British North Borneo can boast ofbetter and more 
numerous harbours than can be found in this 
part of the occan’s boundaries. Calling in at 
Jambanjon, Kudat, Ambong, Santian, we arrived 

AT LABUAN 

on the third day. From Kudat onwards, the 
hill ranges on a fine day form a fire feature 
in the view. Kudat is a thriving town, in a 
good agricultural district, which in 1883 brought 
in a Revenue of $14,000 to the Treasury and 
this year the estimate is $123,000 to which in- 
crease, tobacco, coffee, and Chinese immigration 
have helped. The soil is good and the records of 
the old East India Company, who had stations he e 
about, show that the Kudat district contained 
30,000 fighting men. In these days, the word 
‘fighting’ would not apply to the peaceful 
people who now sparsely occupy the ground, but 
owing to epidemics in the past, to piracy and 
to war, the population, though now increasing 
rapidly, was very small in 1881, when this coun- 
try came into the hands of the British North 


- Borneo Company. The next port, 


AMBONG 

is in a pretty land-locked bay. It has only 
lately been opened and is doing a sood eattle 
trade supplying Sandakan and Looloo where there 
now are 750 American soldiers, The Government 
charges an expor$ duty of one dollar per head. The 
cattle cost about fifteen dollars laid down in 
Sandakan and sell for twenty to the butcher. 

From Ambong a bridle path twenty miles long 
runs up the Tampassuk River and 

THE GREAT MOUNTAIN KINABALU 

can be ascended from here; but the best route is 
from Santian, the new port inSayah Bay. Mr. 
Little, the Acting Governor of Labuan, who has 
ascended Kinabalu, tells me the trip can be done 
for $300. The officer in-charge at Santian, Mr. 
Haynes, is very kind and would lend_ his 
assistance in collecting transport coolies. I believe 
the ascent has only been made five times. ‘The 
upper part of the mountain is smooth rock with 
low vegetation in the sheltered ravines and 
crevices, The last village is something over 4,000 
feet up and there isa large cave at a 12,000 or 
about two thousand feet below the top. The 
cold at night is great and the coolies suffer from 
want of suitable clothing. To a naturalist the 


mountain affords a grand field for research, 


Labuan is the departure point for the main- 
land. At present there is only one launch avail- 
able for the crossing to Weston, the sea terminus 
of the railway, but I hear rumours that the 
Sabah Steamship Co., which runs the three 
local coasting boats, propose to keepa fast launch 
at Labuan, capable of doing the trip in three 
hours or less. The present available launch takes 
five hours and is in a chronic state of break- 
down. The line from Weston (so named after 
Mr. A. J. West, the Railway Engineer) to 
ee eight miles, is almost complete. I 
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eame the whole distance ina truck drawn by the 
construction engine without a jolt in less than 
an hour which included two stoppages and 
taking in firewood and water. At Bukow river, 
the want of suitable timber has caused delay in 
building a bridge, but when this has been done 
the twenty three miles 
FROM WESTON TO BEAUFORT JUNCTION 

on the Padas River will easily be done in an 
hour or so. J am now staying the night with 
Mr, West, the Engineer-in-charge of the con- 
struction, and tomorrow we go to Beanfort, in a 
comfortable first-class carriage. Mr. West has 
shewn me the train consisting ofa light-engine ap- 
propriately named ‘‘ Progress,” one first-class car, 
one third-class and four waggons (one closed) alt 
built of local wood in Mr, West’s workshop. 
This he runs twice a week from Bukow to 
Beaufort. The third-class car holds thirty and 
is venerally full, (fare twenty-five cents); so are 
the waggons when going up. Coming down they 
get areturn cargo of rotan, etc., and alittle gutta. 

The land from Weston to Bukow is 

SPLENDID COCONUTS AND RUBBER LAND 
and there are alot of native gardens and paddy 
fields. The railway overseer at Weston, who lives 
a couple of miles from the terminus, told me 
the country was very healthy with good drinking 
water. It is cold at night. At Weston the 
people get fish every day. I saw two fishine- 
boats come in and we took some fish up to 
Bukow. The price at Weston is three cents a 
catty. Weston is now beginning to wake up. 
Up till now all the traffic has gone by the River 
Bukow to and from Bukow, but acailway bridge 
across the Bukow will make Weston the terminus. 
No town lots have been sold as yet at Weston 
as it is desirable to raise the ground first ; but 
the engine will be at Weston immediately and 
ballast will soon be run down and thrown over 
the low land from a hill one mile along the line, 
A stone pier has also to be made. The hill is a 
mass of ready-made ballast and at present pro- 
duces a wonderfnl crop of pineapples. The pigs 
take a Jarge share and the balance sell for two 
cents each (three cents toa European!) This isa 
wonderful fruit country. Durians sell at five 
cents and can he had in great quantity next 
month—and I hope to he here. I remember meet- 
ing an ex-Ceylon Engineer in Singapore who told 
me :—** When I scent a durian my mouth waters 
and I gaze around with fingers itching to clutch 
that durian!’ The fall of the year is our chief 
fruit season. 

Tomorrow I go to Beaufort and up the River 
Padas with Mr. W. Towers who has laid out a 
railway from Beaufort north along the Coast to 
Santian, 63 miles, ona metre gauge like this one. 
Mi. Towers is now inspecting the ground between 
Beaufort up river thirty (?) miles which he says 
resembles the Haputale line in point of difficulties. 
Mr. Towers was seven years in Ceylon and must 
be well-known to you. I will send you a line on 
my experiences on my return to the Coast. 

NEW CEYLON. 
Seo 

A SAMPLE PACKET OF MALACCA TEA has been 
sent to the editor of the Straits Times who has 
tried it, and who writes :—‘ It seems very good 
tea of a distinct and wholesome flavour, and pure ; 
and one is not surprised to learn that large. 
quantities of it are now being sold in the Straits, 
Lhe Malacca tea is also being shipped to Egypt 
and to London, so much so that a new drying 
machine will shortly be added to the factory.” 
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THE “CAUCHO” RUBBER OF PERU. 
A despatch received at the Foreign Office from 
- M. Consul at Para states that the tree which 
roduces the quality of india-rubber exported from 
eru through Para under the name of caucho, has 
recently been determined by M. Huber, a botanist, 
who is on the scientific staff of the Museum of 
Para. M. Huber lately visited the Ucayli region in 
Peru, and discovered that the tree was a castilloa, 
and he will shortly be able to decide by compari- 
son whether it is the same as the castillow elastica 
of Central America, or a variety of the same genus. 
It has been surmised previously that the tree 
might be a castilloa, but it is said that M. Huber 
is the first authority who has settled the point. 
With this knowledge it results that the distribu- 
tion of the castilloa is wider than was previoush 
thought to be the case. Caucho is also produce 
in the neighbourhood of the Bolivian tributaries 
of the River Amazon, and from parts near the 
said tributaries that pass through Brazilian terri- 
tory. Asample of cawcho exists in the Para Mu- 
seum that came from the banks of the River 
Tocantins. It is said that caucho is also produced 
near Macapo and Mazagao, on the north bank of 
the river Amazon, near its estuary. A recent 
statistical return on the exports of the State of Para 
shows that this produce was exported in small 
quantities (altogether about 10 tons) from Aveiros 
(River Tapajos), Santarem, Alemquer and Obidos, 
on the River Amazon. 
The total shipments of cwucho from Amazonian 
orts amount to about 2,000 tons annually. M. 
uber describes the process of tapping of fol- 
lows:—The trunk is almost severed in two at 
a distance of about 3 ft. from the ground, and 
the tree is allowed to fall in such a manner 
that is supported in the inclined position by its 
branches, and still holds on to the part that remains 
standing. The Sap is collected and poured into 
a hole made in the ground, and is coagulated 
by means of the juice of certain local lianas. 
The natives state that this is the best method 
of tapping, and if the trees were treated in the 
same manner as the heveas they would soon be 
destroyed by insests which would attack them 
where the back would be injured by incision. 
This may be only an excuse for unnecessary des- 
truction, which might be avoided. However, it 
must’ be considered that as these trees grow far 
apart from each other in their native state it 
must be inconvenient, if net impossible, to attend 
to more than one tree at a time. Trees that 
have been tapped in the manner described do 
not survive the operation. In the course of time 
their places are no doubt taken by young trees 
that grow from seeds. The Amazonian castilloas 


are found on elevated land which is beyond the 


reach of floods, whereas the heveas thrive best 
in the lowland that are periodically inundated 
by the River Amazon. Sir W. T. Thistleton Dyer, 
Director of Kew Gardens, in a communication 
to the Foreign Office, states that cawcho, of 
which caoutchouc is probably an expanded form, 
has been hitherto indentified with ‘‘ India-Rubber” 
par excellence, the produce of one or more 
species of hevea indigenous to the basin of the 
Amazons and exported from Para; it would now 
however, appear that the cawcho tree of Peru 
is a castilloa. One or more species of this genus 

roduces the india-rubber of Central America. In 
South America the castilloa has been known to 
extend as far as Heuador, where it is called jebe 
otherwise jeve or heve. According to Aublet, 
this latter name was given in Northern Ecuador 
to a species of heveaand in founding that genus 
he derived its name accordingly. In the Amazon 
basin the name forthe species of hevea is ‘‘Seringa,” 
and in Central America for those of castilloa 
“Ule” or ““Tunu” (see Kew Bulletin, 1898, pp. 
141, 142). Perhaps in Western South America 
the names caucho and jebe are applied indis- 
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criminately to rubber-producing trees. Accordin 

toareport by Mr. D. B. Adamson, H.M. Consuw 

at Iquitos, dated 24th December, 1898. and pub- 
lished in the ‘*Transactions” of the Liverpool 
Geographical Society for the same year, Peru 
has two kinds of rubber-producing trees—caucho, 
which appears to belong to castilloa, and jebe 
or hevea. Both Mr. Adamson and Mr. Churchill 
also state that the rubber is extracted from the 
caucho tree by felling. The jebe is always tapped 
The former process results in a district being 
““worked out.” In consequence, according to Mr. 
Adamson, ‘“‘many of the ‘ cauche ros’ (or rubber 
collectors) are working in Brazilian rivers, where 
the supply is yet more plentiful.” It is not, how- 
ever, necessary to fell the castilloa trees to collect 
the rubber.—India-Rubber and Gutta-Percha 
Trades Journal, July 10. 

Se 


ANGLO CEYLON AND GENERAL ESTATES 
COMPANY, LIMITED. 


The ordinary general meeting of the Anglo-Cey- 
lon and general Estates Company, Limited, was 
held on Tuesday, July 18, at the offices of the com- 
pany, 20, Eastcheap, London, C.C., Mr. Alex. W 
Crichton presiding. 

The Secretary (Mr. Henry Grey) having read 
the notice convening the meeting, 

The CHAIRMAN said: [ am sorry to have to take 
the chair at thismeeting on account of the ab- 
sence of your chairman, Mr. Quintin Hoge, and I 
particularly regret that this should be the case 
on this cecasion, because I understand that some 
of you, at all events, have come here in the ex- 
pectation, and with the desire, of hearing from him 
personally some account of his tour in the East, 
and of the opinions and estimates which he formed 
there with regard to the affairs of the company. 
He is, however, unfortunately rot able to be pre- 
sent, andI am sure that you will be sorry when 
you hear that family bereavement is the reason of 
his non-attendance, and why bis presence is abso- 
lutely necessary elsewhere. As regards ourselves, 
this alteration came upon us quite suddenly, 
and I have no time for the preparation of 
any statement to lay before the meeting, and, 
consequently, if in the course of what I am 
about to say I omit anything, or fail to make 
anything clear, I hope that you will, by questions, 
elicit from me that which you want to know. 
With regard to Ceylon, we statein our report, and 
I think that you must have had an opportunity 
of satisfying yourselves repeatedly of the truth of 
that statement from the number of reports of 
Ceylon tea companies which have been issued in 
the course of the last two or three months, that 
the year under consideration has been a remark- 
ably unfavourable one. Prolonged drougbt, cold 
winds, and low temperatures prevented the usual 
flushing of the tea bushes, and from an estimate 
which we had of the 1,720,000 lb of tea we only 
got at the end of the season 1,540,000 1b. This 
constituted, therefore, a loss of nearly 200,000 Ib 
of our crop. Nor was this the only mishap ; for 
the same causes affected the cocoa crop, which 
in our case is an important one, and instead of 
2,100 ewt. which we received the previous year, 
we were only able to harvest 274 ewt. This, of 
course, is an extraordinary diminution, and shows 
a loss on the working of the cocoa estates. These 
again, were not the only unfortunate cireum- 
stances. In the first part of the year the rice 
for the coolies had still to be bought at a very 
high rate, and freights during a great part of 
the time were also high. On the other hand, 
there was one point of consolation, and 
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that you wili see reflected in our re- 
port, namely, that whereas the general 
average price of Ceylon tea during the year 
in London fell from 7°85d, which was the 
average rate during 1897, to 779d, the 
price which was received for our tea, on the 
other hand, rose from something over 8d in the 
previous year to something over 83d in the year 
under discussion. This was, of course, some- 
thing in our favour; but it was not sufficient to 
counterbalance the disadvantages which 1] have 
previously spoken of. On the whole, therefore, 
there was a very much reduced profit from Ceylon ; 
but.i am glad to say that these causes of loss have 
now, I believe, almost entirely passed away. So 
far as the reduction of our crop is concerned, 
they are due, of course, to climatic causes which 
were merely temporary, and we hear now that 
the tea is flushing very well, and with regard to 
the cocoa, the spring crop, which has already 
been harvested, is a most satisfactory one. The 
benefit of this, however, did not accrue to the year 
under consideration, but will be secured by the 
current year. Mr. Hogg n the ourse of his 
tour, visited most of our Ceylon estates, and he 
has often told me that he was exceedingly satis- 
fied with the work of Mr. Campbell, who appeared 
to him to bea most excellent manager, and one 
in whom we could have the fullest confidence, and 
whose services he considers we are fortunate to 
possess, 
THE POUND DRAFT DISPUTE. 

With regard to the sales of tea, you will have 
read, no doubt, in the papers—ar d it is hardly pos- 
sible to avoid knowing—that a dispute has arisen 
between the growers and importers of Indian and 
Ceylon tea on the one hand, and. the buyers on the 
other, and the curious part of this cispute appears 
to be that, whereas the growers assert that they 
have to give to the buyers, in addition to the 1 Ib. 
draft, at least } !b. or more on account of the turn 
of the scales, the buyers consistently deny they 
receive much benefit from this. If that is so, where 
does it go to? I think to those who are conversant 
with the subject itis pretty clear from its history 
that they must receive something considerable. 
Originally, in the old days—that is, in the days of 
China tea—there was a 1 ib. draft allowed by the 
importers to the buyers, and, in addition to 
that, there was a 1J]b. overdraft—that is, 
altogether, 2 lb. allowed on every chest of tea, and 
no doubt the importers got that gratis from the 
Chinese. Well, when the second pound—the over- 
draft—was discontinued as compensation to the 
buyers this turn ot the scale was allowed to them, 
and therefore it is clear that it was allowed to them 
as some substantial benefit which they received, 
The growers have, of course, had opportunities 
frequently ot going into this matter, and have 
repeatedly verified their assertions. 1 well re- 
member, not with reference to this dispute, but 
on a former occasion, trying to ascertain exactly 
how the tea was sent off from our factories in 
Ceylon. I remember very well a garden invoice 
which was sent here, and in which it appeared 
that the superintendent had, with regard to one 
break, placed it in chests, the average weight of 

which was 161b, and 2 0z., and they, of course, 
were taken, according to the customs weighment, 
as weighins 171b. Now of course, there are 
only two things imported, the chest and the tea 
which it contains, and if you have by some fic- 
titious method of weighment increased the weight 
of the chest, inasmuch as the total weight of the 
chest and the tea together cannot alter, you take 
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from the, estimated weight of the tea. Well, 
now, how did these 41 chests work out? They 


worked out in this way—that the tea as sent 
from the estate weighed on an average in each 
chest 108}1b., and although every chest con- 
tained 108}1b., yet, by the method of Customs 
weighment, we got paid for only 107 1b. That 
is aloss of 14]b.in every chest in addition to 
the 1 lb. draft, that is, a loss of 231b. Well, now 
I admit this is somewhat exceptional, but there 
must be plenty of cases in which that happens 
every year, and I believe that growers are not 
far wrong in saying that at least £1b., if not a 
good deal more than that, is given gratis to the 
buyers in this way, I will not detain you fur- 
ther on this subject, because it has been soamply 
discussed ; but I cannot help thinking that some 
equitable means may be found of settling this 
dispute, which must naturally, if prolonged, mean 
a loss on both sides, because when these trade 
disputes take place they are generally followed 
by a reduction in consumption. 
MAURITLUS 

I will now pass on to the subject of Mauritius, 
where the price for sugar during the beginning of 
the campaign was, as we state in our report, 
disastrously low, and owing to the disorganisa- 
tion of the market in Bombay—our principal 
market—from various causes, have sunk lower and 
lower, and the falling in the price really reminds 
me of the story of the man who tried how little he 
could feed his horse on, till when he reduced him 
to astraw a day the poor animal died. Wehave 
known within the last few years R10 as the price 
per cental for sugar; then it fell to R9 and then 
to R8, and now, in this year under discussion, 
it was only slightly’ over R7 per cental. Most 
fortunately for us, the crop was an abundant 
one and, as you will see from the figures, we 
harvested from our own estate and those in which 
weare interested noless than 13,000 tons of sugar, 
as against some 8,000 tons in the previous year. 
With regard to the sugar which came from our 
own estates, you will see that although it was very 
much more abundant, the expenses really increased 
very little—only by £3,000; that is, from £66,000 to 
£69,000. Mr. Hogg was alsoin Mauritius during the 
crop time and he made various arrangements. In 
the first place, I believe that he was the first to 
introduce there a first-run sugar of low grade, 
which is now called in Mauritius Grey Vesous, and 
which has the advantage of being prepared much 
more cheaply than the white sugar we make for 
Bombay. This somewhat reduced the expense, and 
as usual in a good year, all the different items of 
expense were lessin proportion. The general re« 
sult was that we made a profit which was three 
times that of the previous year, and amounted to 
some £10,000. But these causes of profit and ad- 
vantage to our Mauritius estates are not to be come 
pared to that amelioration which we have to some 
extent secured, and to which we look with the 
greatestconfidence in the future from the legislation 
of the Indian Government. I think that every 
grower of cane in India and Mauritius owes a 
deep debt of gratitude to the Indian Government 
and to the ministers here who have supported their 
action in imposing countervailing duties on the 
bounty-fed sugar which is imported into India. 
(Applause). You know, and on the last occasion on 
which I presided over this meeting I explained to 
you, the extreme injuistice of the conditions 
under which that sugar is imported, and that thig 
bounty-fed sugar has, created fluctuations in th 
market, which have been extremely prejudicial 
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us. That state of things has, I hope, now finaliy 
passed away. Abt all events, we look forward in 
the near future to a much greater stability with 
regard to our Mauritius interests. Now, with re- 
gard to the accounts, you will see that the accept- 
ances and accounts payable are less by some 
£9,000 than they were in the previous year. With 
regard to Mauritius the item £99,753 for Mauri- 
tius Sugar Estates, including land under reali- 
sation, has been reduced by £2,090, because is 
the previous year it stood at £101,000 odd. This 
we have received on account of the capital due, 
and, with regard to the interest which is due, 
that has been fairly met. I think the matter is 
therefore in a satisfactory state. There is a new 
item advances to coolies, which was tormerly in- 
eluded in the sundry accounts receivable. That 
item has been stated separately in order to show 
what these advances were. The Ceylon expenditure 
is £40,000, as against £39,000 odd in the previous 
yew. You will say it is acurious thing that whereas 
your crop was less in Ceylon than in the previous 
year, the expenses have been somewhat greater ; 
but that is not so, because in rupees the expenses 
were R5,80,000, against 16,01,000 in the previons 
period. It is the higher rate of exchange which 
makes the amount appear larger. I think that is 
all I need say to you, and, in conclusion, you will 
see from the accounts of our estates in Ceylon that 
there are now 5,200 acres of tea in bearing and 
g00 acres of tea not in bearing. When all that 
comes into bearing we shall have over 6,000 acres 
of tea, and although some of our estates increase 
but slowly in productiveness, yet our manager tells 
us that our crops of tea must eventually largely 
inerease. With regard to Mauritius, I believe the 
Indian legislation which I have alluded to, in the 
opinion of all people connected with Mauritius, 
puts a very different aspect on the sugar industry 
there, and I vonsider, therefore, that I may con- 
fidentiy say to you that the outlook for the 
company this year is an encouraging one, 
(Applause) I would say only one word more 
with regard to dividend: we recommend that 
a dividend be paid at the rate of four per cent. 
I now beg to move: “That the directors’ 
yeport and statement of accounts to March 31, 
1899, now submitted, be, and they are hereby, 
adopted.” 

Mr. Claude 
motion. ) 

In the course of a discussion which ensued, in 
which Surgeon-Colonel Porter, Mr. Parsons, Mr, 
Gillingham, and Mr. Nicholson took part, the 
Jatter gentleman stated that he hada great deal 
of experience of Ceylon and Mauritius, and he 
considered after the year those countries had 
passed through the directors had managed the 
company exceedingly well to have been enabled 
to pay a dividend of 4 per cent. Hie also con- 
sidered the shareholders owed a debt of gratitude 
to Sir James Westland for the steps he had 
taken in promoting the Indian legislation 
with regard to the sugar alluded to by the 
chairman. t , 

On the proposition of Chairman, seconded by 
Mr. Macaskie, Mr. Quintin Hogg was re-elected a 


director. ) ) 
The motion was shen put and carried unani- 


mously. ‘ 

Messrs. Welton, Jones and Co. having been 
re appointed auditors, a vove of thanks was 
wiven to the chairman and directors, and 
the proceedings terminated.—H. & C. Mail; 
July a1, 


E S_ Bishop seconded the 
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COFFEE IN HAWAIL. 


The export of coffee from the Hawaiian Inlands 
amounts to about 3,000 bags early, nearly all of which 
goes to United States ports. The finest coffee is 
produced iu the Kona district, Hawaii, where the trees 
are cultivated 2,000 to 2,500 feet above the sea level. 
The industry is stillin the experimental age, having 
promise of a great future. A personal study on the 
spot has led Caspar Whitney, a contributor to Harper's 
Weekly, to the opinion that coffee-growing is the 
industry which is going to settle up the islands 
especially Hawaii. Coffee lands are to be found on 
all the islands, but Hawaii is the only one of the 
group that has land for public settlement. 

The principal coffee districts in the island of Hawaii 
are Kona (48,000 acres), Puna (67,000 acres), and 
Hilo (195,000 acres); bnt a comparatively small per- 
centage of this acreage is planted with coffee or 
suitabie to its cultivation. Im all three of these 
districts, and especially in Hilo, the Government is 
surveying and opening land for settlement as rapidly 
as possible. Andas fast as the land is put on the 
market it is being taken up; for the Government sells 
it for from $5 to $10 per acre, while the boom at the 
town of Hilo—Hawaii—enables speculators to get 
$50, $60, and even $100 per acre for the same land, 
while about $30 to $40 per acre must be reckoned on 
ee tl for clearing off the dense jungle and 
orest. 

Careful figuring reckons the cost of caring for a 
coffee plantation at from $150 to $200 per acre for five 
years. There is a comparatively small quantity of 
land for outright sale—nearly all the desirable land 
on all the islands is owned or held under long leases, 
some of them so long as thirty years, which is the 
limit of life of the coffee tree under cultivation. 
On Maui, Kauai, and some little on Oahu, coffee 
has been planted, and prospects reported ‘‘ flattering,” 
but only on Hawaii have there as yet been results 
tangible enough for some estimate of profits. For- 
tunately, on none of the islands has any species of 
blight made its appearance. Taking a fair average 
of success at this stage of the industry, a conserva- 
tive estimate on the commencement of the fifth year 
places the profit at 15 to 20 per cent on the original 
investment. The Waianai plant (Oahu) paid for it- 
self in six years, and last year produced sixteen 
tons of coffee besides. 

Furthermore, coffee planters purpose setting out 
bananas on their coffee fields, thus making the soil 
do double service without tmjury to either crop, and 
yield double profit to the grower. Half a ton of 
coffee and 300 branches of bananas per acre, as 
confidently expected from good average soil, are not 
a bad return by any meaus. The coffee boom is 
on the island of Hawaii, and so fast as the Go- 
vernment opens new roads into the coffee belts and 
plots public land for settlement, just so fast is it 
being taken up.—American Grocer, July 12. 


—----__—_—<j>—_ - — —_ —_ 


THE MoRAWAK _KORALE TEA-PEST.—-The 
tea-pest on Silvakanda Estate, Morawak 
Korale, has, we are glad to learn from Messrs, 
Boustead Bros., been at length cleared, but 
25 acres have suffered and, through the 
severity of the treatment meted out to 
them with the pruning-knife, been thrown 
back for several months, It is hoped that 
it has been entirely got rid of, but thereis 
no certainty as to the whereabouts of the 
larvae of the pest. No doubt a strict watch 
will be kept not only in the Morawak 
Korale, but in several other planting dis- 
tricts, where rumours of pests and gray 
blight (the latter most especially) are in the 
troubled air. We trust that the present 
mining craze will not lead to the neglect of 
tea plantations for pursuits less safe, and to 
the consequent spread of the enemies of tea 
through insufficient vigilance at the outset 
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THE TROPICAL 


Ceylon Rainfall. 


S. G. O. MzrzoronocicsL OBSERVATIONS FOR 
Marcu, 1899. 
We append the total fall of rain from which it will 
be seen that the highest fall was at Gammuduwa_ Hs- 


tate, Rattota 12°38 inches, 


Estate, Pallai 0°03 inches. 


Colombo (40) 0°88 
Ratnapura (3b) 4.80 
Putralam (27) 3°66 
Anuradhapura- (295) 0.36 
Mannar (2) 0.80 
Jafina ae (i) 
Trincomalee (12) 209 
Batticaloa (26) 6°75 
Hambantota (50) O"8t 
Galle (48) 3°25 
Kandy (1,654) 3°28 
Nuwara Eliya (6,108) 3°75 
Hakgala, Nuwara 
Eliya (5,581) 5°05 
Badulla (2,225) 5°84 
Vavuniya (317) 
Obsery wiions cancelled 
Kurunegala (381) 2°59 


Maligakanda, 
Colombo Mr. Johnson (70) 1°01 
Agricultural School 
Colombo, Mr. Rodrigo 2: 01 
Wilhelmina Puttalam, 
Mr. Katnayeke (131) 
Horakele Estate, 
Chilew, Mr. Beven (50) 4°56 
Chilaw Kachcheri 
Chilaw, Mr. Koch (10) 3°85 
¥ranklands Estate ’ 
Veyangoda, Mr, Beven 4°05 
Orange Hill, Ragama 
Mr. Bury (60) 1°61 
Henaratgoda Gardins, 
Henaratgoda, Mr. de 
Silva (33) 
Kotua " Godella, Rambuk’a 
Mr. Windus (530) 
Eadella or Liberia Es- 
tate Polgahawela 
Mr. Kynaston (45) 4° 7 
Geekianakanda, Nebouda 
Mr. Corrie (200) 
Polgahakanda, Neboia 
Mr. Wight (500) 
Labugama, Hanwella, 
Mr. Sawarakone (369) 4°53 
Rayigaw, Horana, Mr. 
Hansen, (0) 3°92, 
Kanangma, Avissawella 
Mr. Cooke (200) 9°16 
Dunedin Estate, Avis- 9°63 
sawella, Mr. Bayley, (400) 
Digalla Avisawella, Mr. 


3°59 


3'14 
8°26 


3°73 


Tottenham, (400) 7°69 
Pambagama, Avisawella, 
Mr. Bridgman (600) 97°15 


Avisaweila Esiate Avisawella 


Mr. Byrde 25) 4°18 
Yatideriya, Kegalla, 

Mr. Fairweather — 6°55 
Mahawalatenna, Bualangcda 

Mahawalatenna nore et 
Agarsl nd Estate Balangoda 

Mr, Boyd (2,215) 6°89 


Maduwanwala, Kakwana, 
Maduwanw ela R.M. 
(750) 

Anninkan¢ca, Morawaka, 

'_ Mr. Woodhouse (1,400) 8°33 

Panilkanda, Morawaka, 

Mr. James (2,000) 8°80 

St. John Del Rey, Begawan- 
talawa Mr. Glanville 
(4,300) oat 

Friedland, Begnwantalai 
Mr. Rammeil (5,201) 448 

Campion, Kogawanlalawa. 


4°44 


Mr. Saunders (4,810) 4°90 
BlairAthol, Dikoya, 

Mr. Lane (2,641) 5°69 
Annfticld, Dikoya, 

Mr, ‘Knight (4,300) 4.89 
Ma-keliya Hospival, 

Maskeliya Mr, Oorloff 

(3,200) 5°93 


and thelowest at Kotta 


Hope Hstite, Hewaheta, 
Mr. Bagou (5,(.00) 5°91 
Col's‘ream Estate, Watawala 

Mr. Jones (3,800) 41 
Holmwood Est., Agrapatina, 

Mr. Bosanques (5,249) 6° 97 
Sandringham, Agrap tana 


Mr. Orchard = (5,200) 7°52 
Gingran-oya, Kotmale, 

Mr. Cox (3,800) 56) 
Labookelle, Rimboda, 

Mr. Stose (5,600) 7°23 
Dunsinane, Pundalu-oya, 

Mr. Me'calfe 4,800 4°90 
Sogama, Fusse'lawa, 

Mr. Eustace (3,500). 8°3L 
Kurondu-oya, Maturata, 

Mr. Owen (5, 150) 8°28 
Kabaragalla, Maturata, 

Mr. Maclean (4,290) 5°6) 
Maragalla Estate, Moopana, 

Mr. Betts, (2,200) 5°33 
M.-opana, Hospiial, Moopana 

(My. ‘Thomasz) (500) 2°27 
Madulsima Hospital Lunugala 

Dr. Vethecan (2,400) 4°86 
Meeriabedda, Haputale, 

Mr. Dupuis (3,600) 9:97 


Udahena Esiate, Hapu ale, 

Mr. Coombe (4,5U0) 6°85 
Post Office, Bandarawela, 

Mr. Rodrigo (4,035) 3°35 
Callander, Ohiya 

Mr. Green (5,125) 8°94 
Mariawatte, Gampole 

Mr. Salmond (1,600) 2°15 
Orwell Estate, Gampola 

Mr. Taylor (1,800) 3°23 
New Forest, Delt ta, 

Mr. Wardrop (3,500) 7°12 
Rajawella, Estate, Telteniys 

Mr. Morray (1,500) 3°19 
Lower S;ri:g Valley, Badulla 


Mr. Rettie (3,659) 6°34 
Gourakeie Estate, Badulla 
Mr. Hope (4,200) 5°11 


Moisaga'a Hstate, Saduils, 


Mr. Deaker (4,500) &°44 
Ledgerwatte, Badulia 
Mr. Rettie (4,000) SOL 


Dea Elia Estate, W’wa'atenna 
Mr. Vaneerslott (80°) 7°10 
Sembawatie Estate, N’pitiva 
Mr. Roe (1,60; 810 
Gammaduwa, Hatate, Rattota 
Mr. Westland (2,4 0) 12:58 


Kobonella Estate, Rangala, 

Mr. Pole (3,300) 8:00 
St. Martins, Rangala, 

Mr. Wyllie (3,609) 6°39 
Crystol Hill, Muatale, 

Mr. Van S'rex (1,400) 7°66 
Vicar'on Estate, Matale 

Mr. Carrie (3,250) 9°65 


Matale Mr. Tisseverasinghe 


(1,208) 22 
Wariapolla, Matale, 

Mr, Dickenson (1,200) 4°0t 
Damtula, M-. Si:netamby 

(400) 5°73 
Kotta Estate, Pallai, 

Mr. Todd (13) | 0.03 
Mantota Hospital, Mannar, 
Mr. Resario (17) 2.26 
B: ttala Hospital, Buttala, 

Mr. #ulner = 9°35 


P.lice Station, Hatton Police 
Constable Miskin (4,141) 5°76 
Medway Estate Nilaveli, 


Mr. Abraham, we 1150 
Delwita, Kurunegala, 

Mr. Neame (49)) 6°08 
Wood-ide, Uragalla 

Mr. MaeMabon (3,000) 6°58 
Gillardstown, Watt- gama 

Mr, Hardy (2,900) ad2 
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Rainfall, 


Tue P. W. D. MereoronocicaL OBSERVATIONS FOR 
Ju: ¥ 1899.—We append this Monthly Return of rain 
from which it will be seen that the highest fall was 


at. Padupola in the 


Central Province, 21°98 


inches, and the lowest at Point Pedro in the Northern 


Province 0°C1 inch. 
WESTERN PROVINCE. 


Negombo, Mr. Bucknall 

(5) Ni 
Kalutara Mr Gregson ¢ 36) 119 
Labugama, ir. Bond 


(369) 4°91 
Henaratgoda, Mr. Silva 
(33) PAT Oz 
CENTRAL PROVINCE. 
Katugastota, Mr. Morgan 
(1,500) Lg ar40 
New Valley, (Dikoya) Mr. 
Wart (3,708) 16°54 
Helboda, (Pussellawa) Not 
received (3,300) ... — 
Yarrow Kstate, es 
Mr. Peto (8, 400).. apeal 


Peradeniya Mr. 


MacMillan (1, 540) .. 607 
Duckwari, Mr. Edwin. 
(3,300) e078 
Caledonia, Mr Goork .. 
(4,273) sehr 
Pussellawa, Mr. a 
Powell (3,090) 7°46 
Hakgala, Mr. 
Noek (5,551) 6°80 


8S. Wanarajah Estate, Mr. 
Tatham (3,700) - 19 87 
St, Anarew’s (Maskeliya,) 
Not received (4,200)... = 
Padupola, Mr. Ward ... 
(1,635) 93 
Mylapitivya, Mr, Fletcher: 
O77) 0°70 
NouwLHERN PROVINCE. 
a wee Mr. Sanmukam 
12) 0:93 
Jaffna Mr ‘MacDo: mmell (8) Nit 


Mankulam, (N. Road) Mr. 
Sinmukam (167) 0°53 
blephaut Pass, Mr. 
Silva (7) Nil 
Vangalachettykulam, “Mr. 
Oorloff (179) 0-20 
Point Pedro, Mr, Pararacha- 
singhe (24) eal FG°01 
Jaffna College, Mr. Couke 
(91 wit Nil 
Kayts, Mr. Kretser 
(8) i) Nil 
Kankesanturai, Mr, 
Adams (10) Nil 
Paliai, Mr. Silva 
24 Nil 


(24) 
Murikanay, (North -Central 
Koad ) Mr. Silva — 070 
Ove Mr. Sanmukam 
4°93 


Nil 


Chay anasneneuy Mr. 
Siva (16) oy 
Odupiudi, Mr. Hastinzs 

(55) Nil 
Manichchukaadit (14) “Mr. 


Thamovharampillay Nil 
Murungan, Mr, 
B-echingberg (52) Nil 
Vavuniya Mr. Sanmusam 
(318) Nil 
SOUTHERN PROVINCE. 
Ella Vella (262) Mr. Smith 
6'59 
Kekanadura, (150) do 5°70 
Denagama, (246) do 5°53 
Uuukiriwila Mr. Lourensz 
(235) 2°55 


Kirama, Mr. Ismail (260) 0°10 

Hali-eia (200) Mr. Smith 5:40 

Tissamaharama, Not 
received (75) an 


Matara (15) Mr. Smith 5°39 


Dandeniya, (157) do 5°04 
Urubokk», (890) do 4°62 
Tlagala, Not received (121) — 
Tangalla,(94) Ms, Baritlet 
ee 0°53 
Mamadola, Mr. Cade — 
(56) tte 
EasTKIN PROVINCE. 
Irrakknmam, (42) Not 
received — 
Devilaua, Mr. 
Vanderstraaten (136) 3:13 
Sagamata, Not received 
(40) a5 _ 
Ambare, do (65) = 
Kanthalai, Mr, Carte 
(150) 0°31 
Allai, Mr. Carte (95) Nil 
Rukam, Mr. Vanderstraaten 
(120) Hh Nil 
Periyakulam, Mr, 
Carte (20) i 0.59 
Chadaiyantalawa, Mr. 
Edge (57) ie Nil 
Kalmunai, do (12) Nil 
Rotewewa, do (30) Nil 
Lahugala, do (70) 0:20 
Naulla, do (3)) Nil 
Andankulam, Mr, 
Carte (41) vos 0°22 
Manalpuddy, Mr. 
Vandergtraaten (21) 1°50 
Maha-Oya-Taik ; 
Mr. Vande: siraa‘en 
(190) 0°51 


N.-W. Provinor. 


Magalawewa, Mr. Gunaratna 


(47 0°35 
Maha Uswewa tank, Mr, 
Crabb (160) * 0°19 
Tenepitiva. Mr. 
Charchiil (8) 0°30 
Batalagoda, Mr. Fonseka 
2°67 
N.-C. Province. 
Kalawewa, (258) Mr. Carson 
0:6) 
Maradankadawala, Mr. 
Carson (448)... 177 
Mihiutale, Mr MucBride 
(354) +H} 114 
HOPS sen Mr. 
MacBrive (217) 205 
Madawachchiya, Mr. 
MacBride (285)... Nil 


Topare, (200) Net received 


Minneriya — Mr. Eves o-10 
Uva PRovINCE. 

Bandarawela, Mr. 

Tocke (4,389) ws5 0:18 
Haldummulla, Mr. Vira- 

mutta (3,160) ... Nil 
Kumbukan, (446) 

Mr. Emerson bdo 3°12 
Koslanda, | (2,258) 

Mr. Emerson one 075 
Tanamalwila, Not 


received (550) ... 
SjABARAGAMUWA, 


Ambanpitiya, Mr. 
Caldicott. (729) 

Pelmadulla, Mr. Clare 

(408) 13°84 

Kolonna Korale (Hulanda- 
oya) (203) Not received 

Avisawella, Mr. Jeffery 

(105) 


6 07 


a 
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SHARE LIST. LONDON COMPANIES. 
Amount 
Sra aa Name of Company. aid 
per share. Buyers. Sellers. 
ISSUED BY THE Alliance Tea Co., of Ceylon, Ltd. 10 868-9 = 
COLOMBO SHARE BROKERS’ ASSOCIATION. Astpaabed Teret OS Oe EER Ltd. a0 . EA 
CEYLON PRODUCE COMPANIES. rr og reece mT ely 
an ouint Dimbula Valley Co., Ltd. keene 5 cia Tghg 
Name of Company. aid (0) prefs. 5 a 5L—6 
sie per nace Buyers. Sellers ca Ree Co., Ltd. BS oe 6-68 
Agra Ouvah Estates Co., Ltd. 600 = 925 DaELAl Tealiintaieomntal in : ore 
Ceylon T2a and Coconut Estates 509 = 600 n’1 Kelani Valley Tea Asson., Ltd = “. eats 
Castlereagh Tea Co., Ltd. 100 — 95 Kintyre Estates Co, Ltd. b 10 a os 
Ceylon Hills Estates Co., Ltd. 100 a 30 Tanka Plantation Co. Lid 10 4 ae 
Ceylon Provincial states Co. 400 485 _— Nahalma Estates Co.. Ltd. 1 aie 
Claremont Estates Co., Ltd. 100 15 pie New Dimbula Co. Ltd, * 1 2 24-3 
Clunes Tea Co., Ltd. 100 — 105°50 Nuwara Mliya ‘lea Hst. Co., Ltd 10 % 105 
Clyde Estates Oo., Ltd. 100 _— 90 Ouvah Coffee Co.,1td. , 1 = 
Delgolla Estates Co., Ltd. 409 _— 150 Ragalla Tea Estates Uo., Lrd. 10 “f 102 
Doomoo tea Co., of Ceylon, Wh ree peoLeD Ceylon Tea Ce., Ltd. 10 tee" 14-16 
., ae i Vallo 5—6n’ 
Drayton Estate Co., Ltd. 100 _— 135 Aiea ea teed nee CO be ae eee 
ae prea por ohcenen pata Ae ep bo Yativantota Geyion Tea Co., Ltd 10 if 8-9 
states ey 4ba. sf — Vati ‘ ies an? 
Gangawatta { 300 us es iyantota pref. 6 o/o 16 10—103 
Glasgow Estate Co., Ltd. ; 600 = 975 BY ORDER OF THE COMMITTEE. 
Great Western Tea Co., 0 4 
~ Ceylon, Ltd. 500 645 +n Colombo, 1st September, 1899. 
Hapugahalande Tea Estate Co 
Ltd “ine 200 — 250 > 
High Forests Estates Co Lt 500 — 550* xd 3 
* Do part paid 350 nen 350* & | Seeezscars = 
Horekelly Estates Co., Ltd. 100 = 85 mB | §enoonans Sly 
Kalutara oe ae ai ee —  390* xd Sele 3 
Kandyan Hills Co Ltd. 0 45 — oz SSR awarcm oi |e | 
Kanapediwatte Ltd. 100 — 85* Bail es 5 esp ea ames aaa 3 5 
Kelani Tea Garden Com Beh 100 the 65 pics) ma pal! . 
Kirklees Estates Co., Ltd. 100 —  142:50 i 
Kriavesmire states Co., Ltd. £00 Me 75 Oo | 2 Sk eeneteresae a le 
Maha Uva Estates Co,, Ltd 600 — 5% GQ S/S | garnaagceooogen 12 |e 
Mocha Tea Co., of Ceylon, Ltd. 500 - 675 ae & ors =e 
Nahoulle Rice Wie mae B00 —_ 500 fe) 3 fu lo mor ommam: so i z 
Nyassaland Coffee Co. Ltd. x 90 PEP EO esiiel ye ea a BS) Ss EO) a ' 
Ottery Kistate Co., Ltd. i 100 110 _ (o) S 2 | EonnSaSeasa5% |e |e 
Palmerston Tea Co., Ltd. 500 a 415 Ors aa a ae 5 
Penrhos Ustates Co., Ltd. 100 - 105 Sis |SSS8SSnnSR8EL aR 2 3 
Pine Hill Estate Co., Ltd. 60 = 60 fae) ines Brow nannoocodn 3 |8 
Pitakanda He Comtpiny 500 1,000 = =) S z > 
Putupaula Tea Co., Ltd. 100 bie 100 R 16 Saasmeanrnaony | jo 
Ratwatte Cocoa Co., Ltd. 500 350 -600n’I Melts JESS RS SSeS a eee eS 
Rayigam ea Co., Ltd. 100 — 67°50" 4\s ao Ga) eo \s 
Roehery ares Ge. 1d tony, MIL hathioe & | 1g |esssnearsessa|s 2 
Ruanwella Tea Co., Lid. i) 260 RD ae Sco oe a le 
8t. Heliers Tea Oo., Ltd. 50 506 == eines | FO ORG alO Se |S 
Jalgaswela Teo Co., Ltd. 10u - 35 fa} " (S418 ee itke Ge SESS Sane 
Do 7 per cent. Prefs, 100 80 ad Ss s/s QVHrIHHONooean |S |e 
Tonacombe Estate Co., Ltd. 500 — 450 R12 | Geacsouannise |B |e 
Udabage Estate Co., Ltd. 100 ot 65 pails 5 sz 
"Jdugama Tea & Timber Co., Ltd. 50 se 10n1 Sy ales |dannasseeaaes | 3 |S 
Onion Estate Oo., Ltd. 500 = 300 < % PER SAR SoHo ig if 
Upper Maskeliya Estate Cv., fy 4 il © lap 
jilo(Ten Co., cf Geylon, Led. 100)” ales. vu riea 2 |g |¢esseseessass|2 
Ovakellie Tea Co., of Ceylon, Ltd. 5 do = BORO O MNOS See 
Vogan Tea Co., Ltd. i 100 = 85 <A Ey A [epriI S SAGA See) = | S 
Wanarajah Tea Co., Ltd. £00 _ 1145 fae} a : a = clo Ie 
Yataderiya Tea Co., Ltd, TOOMeN 460 g | SPSShSESESSSS | 2 |e 
= Omi HOricd riod 0 i? 
OzYLON Commuroran UomMPANiES = ———————— ee 
OPC? eee meuie) raga 4 . is 
Adam’s Peak Hotel Co., Ltd. TOO 60 as B33 2 
Bristol Hotel Cc., Ltd. 100 85 — Sig SESae S |= 
Do 7 per cent Debts. 100 102'60 — Be £2 me > ine's 2 3 = 
. Steam Navgt. = asses ° 
as ee Mle) 100.208 we Soo 2S 5540028 
Colombo Apothecaries Co., Ltd 100 13a* BD a 
Colombo Assembly Rooms Co. ) iad 
y ’ a ee Spay ‘aha CHINESE eee pai aa cones never do not 
Do prefs. ; 2u i) 17 oe sneoureseman iY pee Mh oar eta for the 
Colombo Fort Land and Building rehabilitation 0 e tea trade of China. From Canton 
Co., Ltd. 100 ue 80 Mr. Consul R. W. Mansfield reports that the decay- 
ColomboHotels Company = 100 = 200 ing tea trade again diminished by over 500,000 lb. 
Galle FaceHotel Oo., Itd. 100 . 150% A dry spring and an insurrection in June in close 
Kandy Hotels CO mere ee oy ae proximity to the tea districts may to some extent. 
Kandy ySsaslons oye a 0 aE 400 have affected the trade, but the real reason for the 
Mount Lavinia Hotels Co., Ltd. 500 5 : ) r 
New Colomho Ice Co., Ltd. 100 = | 170 decline is the steady falling off in the demand for 
Nuwara Eliya Hotels Co., Ltd. 100 _. 40 Canton scented capers on the London market. ~What 
Public Hall Co., Ltd. 20 15 = demand there is more and more for low-priced teas 
Petroleum Storage Co. 100 ee G for blending purposes, and a few more years will 
Do 10 % prefs. 100 3 probably s3e even this small demand disappear. The 


newman quality of the teas was fully up to the average 
y Transactions, Standard, and they were exceptionally well scented, 


' Cardamoms Mysore do 
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COLOMBO PRICE CURRENT. 


(Hurnished by the Chamber of Commerce.) 
Colombo 29th Ang, 12°99 
EixcHancs on Lonpon :—Closing Rates: Bank Selliny 
Rates:—On demand 1/4; 4 months’ sight 1/4 1-32; 
6 months’ sight 1/4 1-16. 
Bank Buying Rates:—Credits 3 months’ sight 1/4 7-32 
to 1/44; 6 months’ sight 1/4 11-32 to $3; Docts 3months’ 


. sight 1/4 9-32 to 5-16; 6 months’ sight 1/413 32 to 7-16. 


Tndian Bank Minimum Rates 4 o/o 
Local Rates: 2 0/o digher. 
OorrEE:— 
Plantation Estate Parchment on the spot per bas— 
R12.50° 
Plantation Estate Coffee, f.o.b on the spot per cwt 
R72°50. 
Liberian Parchment on the spot per bus—None. 
Native Coffee f.o.b per’cwt. R38.00 Scarce and nominal. 
Tp a:--Average Prices ruling during the week— Broken 
Pekoe per lb. 42c. Pekoe per Ib. 36c. Pekoe Sou- 
chong per lb. 30c. Broken Mixed and Dust per lo. 
24c.—Averages of Week's sale. 
Crincnova Bark:—Per unit of Sulphate of Quinine 
perlb 8c. 1% 4 o/o 
Carpamoms:—Per lb R1.82 
Coconut Orm:—Mil! oil per cwt. None. 
Dealers’ oil per cwt. R13.75; Coconut oil in ordinary 
packages f.o.b. per ton R310.00 
Copra:—Per candy of 560 lb. R42.50 
Coconut CaKe:—(Poonac) f.o.b. per ton, R85.00 
Cocoa unpicked & undried, per cwt. R37.00 Supplies 
scarce—out of season. 
Picked & Dried f. o. b. per ont 800 
ogalla R17.25 
Corr Yarn.—Nos. 1 to 8 { Gstoniba Ri6.00 
Cinnamon ‘—Nos. 1 & 2 only f.o.b. 64c. No trans- 
actions since London sales showing slight advance 


in price. 
Do Ordinary Assortment..per lb 55c. 
Exzony.—Per ton None. 


PiumBaco:—Large Lumps per ton, R1,200 

Ordinary Lumps per ton, R1,150 

Chips per ton, R750; Dust per ton, R600; Dust Flying 
R150—Market Weaker. 
Rice.—Soolai per bag, | R7.87 to 8.37 

5, per bushel, R300 to 3.20 

Pegu & Calcutta Calunda per bushel. R3.15 to 3.25 
Coast Calunda per bushel, R23.25 to R3.50 
A pbosam pa per bushel R3.44 to 3.75 
Kadapa and Karuwe, per bushel 
Rangoon, raw 3 bishel bag. } None. 
Soolai Kara per bushel R2.95 to 305 
oa3st Kara per bushel None. 


ee 


THE LOCAL MARKET. 


(By Mr. James Gibson, Baillie St., Fort.) 
Colombo, Aug. 29th, 1899. 
| FFEE :— 


Rstate Parchment :—per bushel . 
Chetty do do [yi 
Narive ra} Per ewt. R35:00 to 40°00 
Liberian coffee:—per bushel R3°50 

do cleaned coffee:—per cwt R22°25 

Cocoa unpicked:—per cwt R37°00 to 45°00 

do cleaned do R42°00 to 48°00 

R1°65 to 2°00 

do Malabar per lb R100 to 1°25 

RICE :— 

Soolai per bag of 164 lb. nett R787 to 8°37 
Slate or Ist quality:— per bushel R315 to 3°20 
Soolai 2& 8rd. do do do R800 to 3°15 


Coast Calunda R325 to 3°50 

Coast Kara R310 to 3:10 

Kazala R295 to 3:00 

Muttusamba Ordinary R344 to 3°75 
Cinnamon. per lb Nol to 4 R00 555 
do do 1 to2 R00°64 


* do Chips per candy R92 50 
Coconuts Ordinary per thousand R35°59 to 38°00 
do Selected do R36'00 to 39°00 
Coconut Oil per cwt R13'50 to 13°75 
do do F. O. B. per ton R270°00 to 275°00 
POONAC :— 
Gingelly per ton 
Coconut Chekku do 
do Mill (retai) do 


92°50 to 95°00 
R77°50 to 80°00 
R750 to 80°00 
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POONAC :— 
Cotton Seed do R65°00 

Copra per candy 
Kalpitiya oO 42°50 
Marawila do R41'U0 to 41°25 
Cart Cupra do R40°09 


Satinwood per cubic feet: 

do Flowered do 
Halmilla do 
Palu do 
Ebony per ton 


R2°00 ~ to 2°25 
R500 to 6°00 
R190 

R160 to 112 
R75‘00 to 175°00 


Kitul fibre per cwt K30°00 
Palmyra do do R850 to 17°50 
Jatina Black Clean per cwt R14°00 

do mixed do R11-°00 to 13°00 
Indian do R850 to 13°50 


do Cleaned do R11‘00 to 17°50 
Sapanwood per ton RaA0°00 to 52°59 
K-rosine oil American per case K6:00 to 6:25 
do bulk Russian per tin R2°50. to 2°75 
do Russian per case R555. to 5°75 
Nux Vomica per cwt R2°00 to 3°60 
Croton Seed per cwt R38°00 to 40°00 
Kapok cleaned fob do cwt R24'00 to 25°00 
do uncleaned do R750 to 8°00 
Large lumps R700°00 to 1,200°C0 
Plumbago per ton, 


g do R550°00 to 1,150°00 
according to grade 


Chips R300°00 to 750°00 
Dust R150°00 to 600°00 = 


CEYLON EXPORTS AND DISTRIBUTION. 


= SOMO = ONY 
ios eSciRetes ol) Haas = 
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MARKET RATES FOR OLD AND NEW PRODUCTS. 
(From Lewis & Peat s Fortnightly Prices Current, London, August 12th, 1899.) 


gg No Price Current having reached us by latest Mail, we omit the usual,quotations 


and fill with other matter, 


FOREIGN MARKETS FOR TEA. 


At the meeting of the United Planters’ Asso- 
ciation of Southern India on the 16th inst., 


Mr. AcwortH said:—You are doabtless all aware 
that, some few years ego, the Indian Tea Asso- 
ciation, and the Ceylon Planters’ Association 
started a fund to push the consumption of British 
grown tea on the American Continent. This Fund 
was called the American Market Fund and its suc- 
cess has justified expectation. It began work in the 
face of the greatest opposition and the position 
seemed at first almost a hopeless figh’, and yet from 
a consumption of nothing per annum when they 
started, the returns last year showed that 12 mil- 
lions lb. of British grown tea were consumed in the 
United States of America and, Canada; and I have 
no doubt that the consumption is annually increasing. 
I am afraid, gen'lemen, it is only fair to say that 
the joint action of the two Associations would have 
had far greater success had the Indian subscription 
to the Fund been on the same lines as in Ceylon. 
In India the subscriptions were voluntary; in Ceylon, 
by the wish of the plunters themselves, it was com- 
pulsory.- Now there is much to be said for voluntary 
contributions when all do their dnty, but the policy of 
the Indian governing body did not meet with a very 
liberal response from the Indian planters, some 40 per 
cent. holding aloof. We are larger producers than 
Ceylon, yet the Fund fell short of that raised in Ceylon, 
by almost half. I am proud to say, however, that my 
own Association has from the inauguration of the 
Fund subscribed annually its full quota throughout. 
I believe I am right in saying we are the only 
body throughout the length and breadth of India 
that has done so, and that several of our members 
are so disgusted with the inaction, apathy and 
sheer selfishness shown by others that they are 
inclined to hold aloof. To me it appears that the 
apathy of India in this matter is more than _un- 
fortunate, it is almost disastrous. Messrs. Gow, Will 
gon and Stanton wrote that the London market 
had been relieved of 58 million lb. of tea. I tremble 
to think to what point the market would have drop- 
ped if this had not been accomplished by the joint 
action of the two Associations. Again a prominent 
member of the Indian Tea Association, speaking at 
Calcutta in May last, stated that the London market 
had been relieved of an additional 10 million |b. 
We would never have seen the slump that did take 
place. and could have been averted, if India had 
done its duty. There is no doubt to my mind that 


we have only just reached a critical state. Pro-- 


duction is increasing and competition is increasing. 
Japan, our shrewdest and most popular rival, is 
making gigantic efforts to oust us from our present 
position and improve her own. She has spent al- 
ready £80,000 in pushing her produce and is pre- 
pared to go further. Who. can foretell the enor- 
mous injury the opening of China and her vast tea 
districts willdo? Thus I believe, gentlemen, the fight 
for the tea markets of the world has only just 
begun, and it depends on our own action whether 
the fight shall be for us one of life or death. The 
Anglo-Saxon is never beaten when he sets his teeth 
and determines to fight; but the time has come 
when he must make that determination. Tl ey 
raise by a levy of a cess of 29 cents per 100 to. 
of tea in Ceylon rather over R3 lakhs a year, and 
by spending this money in judiciously advertising 
and pushing their produce they are able to relieve 
the liondon market and raise the average prices of 
British grown tea from 84d to 8$d per lb. That 
is to say the producer gets an extra farthing on 
the lb, of his crop. This sum on the total output 
of India for the year amounts to 24 million, omit- 


ting Ceylon from the calculation altogether. Will 
any one tell me the game is not worth theeandle ? 
The thing is self evident and requires no argument. 
The only pity to my mind is that the Indian Tea 
Association cid not some years ago move on the 
same lines that Ceylon has done (cheers), I there- 
for beg t’ move ‘* That the Secretary be instructed 
to write to the Indian Tea Association and press 
upon that body the great importance of obtaining 
funds for the American and Continental Funds and 
to request it to approach the Supreme Government with 
the object of securing an acton the samelinesas Ceylon 
Act IV of 1894.” 

The resolution was seconded by Mr. H M Knight. 

Mr. Hopeson said the subject of Mr. Acworth’s 
speech was new to him and he was not prepared 
to vote for it without first consulting his Associa- 
tion. Theprincipal was fair, no doubt, but the Re- 
solution called upon all planters in South India to 
consent to a self-imposed taxation, which was a 
proposition he wags not prepared to assent to without 
consideration. 

The Resolution was carried, coffze planters holding 
aloof and not voting.—W/. Mail, August 17. 


—— a 
“ALL ABOUT RUBBER.” 


The third edition of this useful compilation 
has been issued by Messrs. A. M. & J. Fergu- 
son, of Ceylon. It is revised and enlarged and 
brought thoroughly up to date, having thie latest 
statistics and information with regard to cul- 
tivation, and scientific experiments in Trinidad and 
Ceylon. The table of contents shows how thoroughly 
every, source of information has been ransacked, 
and in the 350 pages of the book there is a vast 
amount of information useful and instructive to 
the planter of what is believed to be the coming 
industry.—S. F’. Press, Aug. 12. 

--—— - —— <p - 

ASBESTOS IN CEYLON.—Supplementing previ- 
ous information respecting Asbestos in Ceylon, 
the discovery of which the Ceylon Observer was 
the first to announce, we qoute the following 
lines (signed J. J. G.) from our evening 
contemporary :— 

On enquiry from one of the largest owners of 
plumbago mines in the Province, who has an ex- 
perience of over thirty years’ mining in different 
localities, I. learnt that he came across ‘‘ asbestos ” 
in several of his pits; but he did not take any notice 
of it beyond looking at it out of curiosity, as he 
was not aware of its value. Some two or three years 
ago he came across a pretty large quantity of the 
“oily stuff’’—that is what he calls it—in one of 
his pits. It was so oily that, if it touched the 
body of a man while working in water, he says 
not a drop of water remained on the man’s body. 
Asked as to the nature of the soil in which the 
“ stuff’ is usually found, he replied that all the 
instances he came across in pits on the slopes of 
hills adjoining fields. It is found at every depth at 
which plumbago is found, but only in a peculiar 
kind of soil which is dark-coloured and clayey ; 
and which, waen exposed to the sun, turns to a red 
colour, ‘‘ Asbestos,” so far as he bas seen he says. 
is found in small crevices, about the size of the 
pockets of a billiard table, between the “ illama 
rock and plumbago. It is of a whitish colour, weigh- 
ing one to two pounds, and has the appearance of 
well-prepared putty. The pits in which he found 
asbestos were situated in the following villages :— 
Karayaldeniya, Hali-ela and Atanikita—about thirteen 
miles from Galle, near about Ahangama, 
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BEE-KEEPING. 


PLLA E are glad to be able to announce 
gg Al that the experiment in bee-keep- 
ing at the School of Agriculture 
has now had a fair start. A 
couple of frame hives specially con- 
structed by Mr. Charles Andree of 
Kurunegalla (whose name is always associated with 
apiculture in Ceylon) were obtained some time ago, 


but these remained empty for a while owing to the 
difficulty experienced in securing a swarm near 
Colombo. During the late Show, however, Mr, 
Andree brought over a glass hive for exhibition 
purposes (and for which he was awarded a 
special Silver Medal), and kindly left the swarm 
to start the experiment at the school. The 
variety of bee chosen is the most satisfactorv of 
the honey bees of Ceylon, known in Sinhalese as 
the “ me-messa” (Apis indica), 'The 
constructed by Mr. Andree, after many years of 
close attention to the subject, is specially adapted 
to the requirements of these bees, so thut the 
modern and enlightened process of bee-keeping 
has been undertaken as it should be, not by the 
wholesale adoption of European appliances, 
but by a judicious modification of them to suit 
local conditions. A small bee-house has been con- 


hive as 


structed on the premises of the School of Agricul- 
ture, in which the main swarm has been located. 
In the original hive may be seen four parallel 
combs, and as there isa secoud casing of glass 
within the wood structure, the progress of the 
work of the bees can be watched from day to day. 


It is high time that the barbarous method of 
collecting honey in vogue among the natives, 
accompanied as 1t is by the great loss of bee-life, 
should give place to the more humane modern 
method of bee-keeping we are trying to popularise. 
Honey is admitted on all hands to be one of the 
most wholesome and palatable foods, particularly 
for the young, and while it is so largely produced 
and consumed in other countries, 1t is a reproach 
that inthis Island where there are such facilities 
it should not be 
purchase pure honey—the — stuff 
offered as such being in most cases an unwhole- 
some compound of filthily-extracted bees’ honey 
and “jaggery” (or palm sugar boiled with 
water). 


for carrying on apiculture, 


possible to 


We can think of no more suitable occupation 
torthe women and children and older members 
of a villagers’ family than that of bee-keeping on 
modern lines. Practically the only expense is 
the cost of the hive which should not exceed three 
or four rupees, and then bee-keeping makes 
but a small demand on the time and attention of 
the keeper, So that for the inactive villager this 
is the ideal occupation! As an_ interesting 
pursuit there is nothing to beat it, while as a 
means of occupying the mind of’ the idle, whose 
thoughts from stagnation become foul and breed 
crime, the introduction of bee-keeping among the 
village population is a measure that deserves all 
the support that the authorities can give it. And 
who can say but that the industry of the insect 
may put the lazy man to shame and: urge him 
on to emulation! So may it be, 
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OCCASIONAL NOTES. 

The following is the result of a sale of cattle held 
at the Government Dairy on the 18th August :— 
No. 1 cow calf Rs. 

purchased by Dr. Rockwood ... 40 


24) np 9 Sir Harry Dias ... 55 
Ses a Mr, R. E. D. Ban- 
daranaike ... 43 
4, Mr. A.A.C. Moraes. 59 
Savin: v Mudaliyar 8. R. de 
Fonseka .. 46 
oy tp Mr. A.A,C. Moraes. 70 
1h Oe Fi Mudaliyar S. R. de 
Fonseka +» OD 
Series 5 Mudaliyar Dasse- 
naike ono ll 
Ou ne op Dr. Rockwood ... 36 
MOH ils, Mr, R. EK. D, Ban- 
daranaike ... 55 
11 99 ” eee 63 
12 bull calf Bought in 
13 sC,, iD Mr. A.A.C. Moraes 110 
14 % Dr. Rockwood ... 32 
V5 4s 3 0 Mudaliyar 8S. R, de 
Fonseka sa0 eh) 
16 a cow 3 Mr. A.A.C. Moraes 70 
IE D Sir Harry Dias ... 48 


Rs 913 

The prices obtained are highly satisfactory, the 

average working out R57 a head, while R110 for 
a bull calf is quite a record price, 


We are now able to supply our readers with an 
index to the Tenth volume of the Agricultural 
Magazine. 


A meeting of the Commission appointed by H.E. 
the Governor to consider the advisability of having 
an Agricultural Department and to submit a report 
thereon, was held at the Agricultural College yes- 
terday morning, When there were present the 
Hon. Mr. Justice Lawrie (Chairman), the Hon. Mr. 
L. F. Lee, the Hon. Mr. A. de A. Seneviratne, the 
Hon. Mr. J. N. Campbell, Messrs. F. G. A. Lane 
and Don Solomon Dias Bandaranaike, Maha Muda- 
liyar. A letter from Mr. J. H. Starey, Nuwara 
Eliya, wag read. Mr. Lee’s amendment on the 
report was placed before the meeting, and after 
some discussion. The Chairman proposed that 
Mr, Lee’s report be adopted with the amendment, 
snd that» it be printed and circulated among 
the members for any additions they think proper 
to make. The proposal was agreed to, and the 
proceedings terminated. 


The Colombo Agri-Horticultural Society offered 
a gold and a silver medal for country-bred horses 
exhibited at the Horse, Cattle, and Dog Show held 
in August. Both awards went to the Maha Muda- 
liyar who is foremost among horse-breeders in 
the Island. 


The locai Paris Exhibition Committe has re- 
commended to Government that Mr. W. E. David- 
son, who is Vice-Chairman and Secretary General 
of the Committee, should proceed to Paris as official 
representative of Ceylon. Mr, Davidson was one 
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of the officials connected with the representation 
of Ceylon in London at the Indian and Colonial 
Exhibition of 1886, and we do not think a wiser 
selection could have been made than has been 
done by the Paris Exhibition Committee, and the 
interests of Ceylon should be perfectly safe in 
the hands of the Commisioner elect : 
’ 


— - 
RAINFALL TAKEN AT THE SCHOOL OF 
AGRICULTURE DURING THe MONTH OF 
JULY, 1899. 


1 Saturday Nil 17 Monday Nil 
2 Sunday Nil 18 Tuesday .. ‘25 
3 Monday Nil 19 Wednesday Nil 
4 Tuesday .. ‘08 20 Thursday .. Nil 
5 Wednesday.. ‘33 21 Friday Nil 
6 Thursday Nil 22 Saturday Nil 
7 Friday Nil 23 Sunday Nil 
8 Saturday Nil 24 Monday Nil 
9 Sunday Nil 26 Tuesday Nil 
10 Monday Nil 26 Wednesday Nil 
11 Tuesday Nil 27 Thursday .. Nil 
12 Wednesday... Nil 28 Friday Nil 
13 Thursday ... Nil 29 Saturday Nil 
14 Friday Nil 30 Sunday ... Nil 
15 Saturday Nil 31 Monday Nil 
16 Sunday Nil 1 Tuesday .. Nil 


Total... °66 


Greatest amount of rainfall in any 24 hours 
on the 5th inst., ‘33 inches. 


Mean rainfall for the month ‘02 in. 
Recorded by Mr. J. A. G. Roprigo. 


——_—_ 2 


VETERINARY ITEMS. 


It is high time that some organization was 
brought about in the Veterinary Department of 
Ceylon which at present consists of the Colonial 
Veterinary Surgeon and an assistant. It is of 
course impossible for these two officers to make 
any impression on the stock diseases and 
especially the contagious diseases of the Colony. 
Not even when rinderpest rages in a dozen different 
centres has it been thought practicable tofincrease 
the veterinary staff in such an emergeney. And 
while Koclis method of inoculation is being 
adopted under Government auspices wherever 
rinderpest occurs, it no decided official recognition 
of this new discovery appears to have been given 
to it in Ceylon. 

The following is the Government Resolution on 
the Report by the Imperial Bacteriologist on the 
results of the inoculation against the disease in 
the Bareilly district :-— 

In the Resclution of the Department of Revenue 
and Agriculture, No. 8-94-8, dated the 5th May, 
1898, on the subject of the demonstrations made 
by Dr. Koch at Mukhtesa: of his methods 
of immunizing cattle against rinderpest, the 
Government of India asked for the hearty co- 
operation of Local Governments and Administra- 
tions in the carrying out of experiments in differ- 
ent parts of the country, more especially in th — 
districts in the plains. The opportunity ha 
recently occurred of making such experiments 1 
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Bareilly ; and as the results, though the experi- 
ments were ona small scale, were satisfactory, 
the Lieutenant-Governor considers it advisable 
that the procedure adopted should be wade 
generally known. On receipt of information 
regarding outbreaks of rinderpest in the Bareiily 
district, Captain Rogers, I.M.S,, the Imperial 
Bacteriologist, in March last, addressed the 
Collector of the district, stating that he would 
shortly have a supply of serum for use in inocula- 
tion, and asking for assistance in carrying out 
the process. The Commissioner of Robilkhand 
submitted the correspondence to Government for 
definite orders as to the nature and extent of the 
assistance to be given, pointing out that any 
mistake at the beginning might have serious 
effects. TheCommuiussioner was informed by the 
Government that the Bacteriologist should receive 
all possible assistance in the prosecution of his 
work in Bareilly, the results of which might be 
of the greatest benefit to the country; but that 
care should be taken that no pressure was brought 
to bear on the villagers, and that no experiments 
were made without their full consent. To secure 
these ends the following procedure was prescribed. 
On hearing of an outbreak in a village conveni- 
ently situated for the Bacteriologist’s action, a 
sensible and trustworthy Deputy Collector or 
Tahsildar was to Be deputed to go at once to the 


epot, assemble the landlords and chief raiyats, 


explainto them the object of inoculation, and 
strive to get their consent to its being tried. 
On their consenting, but not otherwise, the 
Bacteriologist was to be allowed to inoculate the 
cattle. 

The Bengal Veterinary School has: been raised 
to the status of a College which is under the 
management of a committee appointed by 
Government and consisting of Government officers 
and native gentlemen. The college consists of a 
large building in which are three lecture-rooms, 
a museum, library and reading-room, pharmacy, 
lecturers’ room, and a photographic room. 
A Veterinary Hospital is attached to the 
College, consisting of four horse wards, post 
mortem and _ dissecting-room,  shoeing-forge, 
operation, shed, and store-room. Special isola- 
tion wards for the contagious and _ infectious 
cases are provided outside the College compound, 
so as to prevent any chance of communication 
between the infectious and non-infectious cases. 
There is also a hostel attached to the College, 
which has been expressly provided for the benefit 
of the students of this College. It consists of 
eight large and three small rooms, with quarters 
for the Manager, and has sufficient accommodation 
for -fifty boarders. Full clinical and other 
facilities will be afforded to meet the educa- 
requirements of veterinary students in 
the Bengal Presidency. Students may also be.ad- 
mitted from any other part of India. The special 
objects of the College are to train thoroughly 
practical and competent men for veterinary service 
under Government, Native States, Municipali- 
ties, District Boards, and private employers. 
Governmefit have undertaken to bear the cost 
of the establishment, which consists of a Princi- 


pal, and assistant principal, three lecturers, an’ 


Hospital Surgeon, and a considerable working staff, 
Rules for the admission of students to, and 
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regulation of their studies in, the Bengal Veteri- 
nary College, and for the admission of animals 
into the hospital of the Bengal Veterinary College, 
are issued provisionally, and are liabie to be 
modified hereafter, if found necessary. tis a 
pity that Ceylon isso backward as regards veteri- 
nary education, which is more or less con- 
fined to a short theoretical course whih is 
of little benefit to the students attending it. 

This procedure was adopted with successful re- 
sults, and without any friction of any kind, but, 
as the outbreak was on the decline, the Bacterio- 
logist was unable to make experiments on a large 
scale. In one village in which nearly a third of 
the cattle had died, twenty-four animals were 
treated ; a fortnight later none of them had been 
attacked, while out of thirty-nine healthy animals 
which had not been inoculated, seven had con- 
tractted the disease, and of these threedied. In 
another village five were successfully inoculated ; 
but the disease was at the time on the decline, and 
their subsequent immunity from it may possibly 
be due to this cause. The experience gained in 
Bareilly isimportant, as indicating that with judi- 
cious explanation the villagers can be induced to 
consent to the experiments; and the Lieutenant- 
Governor desires that District Officers will in a 
similar way arrange to give assistance to the 
Bacteriologist when similar outbreaks occur. In 
this way inoculation against rinderpest may be- 
come in time so popular that the ordinary district 
veterinary staff may be able to practice it, to the 
great benefit of the people and the country, 


At the Cape, the services of the Veterinary Sur- 
geons are placed at the disposal of farmers and 
others, The following notification is worthy of 
being read and digested by our local authorities. 
As things goin Ceylon, the Colonial Veterinary Sur- 
geon has first to get authority before he can visit 
the scene of some serious epizootic outbreak, while 
attendance on individual cases of serious non-conta- 
gious disease do not seem to come within the 
scope of that officer’s duties :— 


‘‘Farmers and owners of stock throughout the 
Colony frequently telegraph to the Department of 
Agriculture requesting that one of the Govern- 
ment Veterinary Surgeons should be sent at once 
to them to attend to some valuable animal which 
has been taken seriously ill. It is rarely possible 
to comply with these requests; in the first place, 
because it is seldom that the Veterinary Officers 
can be communicated with immediately by tele- 
graph, as they are generally engaged in the 
country at some distance from a telegraph station ; 
and in the second place, because the only Veteri- 
nary Officer who may be at liberty to leave the 
work upon which he is engaged at the time, may 
be two or more hundred miles away, and can 
hardly be expected to arrive in time to be of any 
real service in an urgent case. Hence much 
valuable time is wasted, the owner of the animal ig 
dissatisfied, and the Veterinary Staff discredited. 
It would be much more satisfactory, therefore, in 
all such cases in which veterinary advice and 
assistance are required, if the owner would tele- 
graph the nasure of the complaint that the animal 
is suffering from, giving as full and accurate 
description of the symptoms as possible. Thig 
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would enable the Veterinary Surgeon to telegraph 
advice at once, and state whether he were able to 
give personal attendance to the case or not, and 
thereby save valuable time, which is always of 
importance in acute and urgent cases.” 


pate 
ORIGIN AND FORMATION OF 


MATTER IN PLANTS. 
(Continued. ) 


ORGANIC 


It does not suffice to know that the leaves, 
saturated with water, absorb the carbon dioxide 
of the air, and under the influence of the sun's 
rays evolve oxygen. It is necessary to define this 
process and to explain how organic matter 1s 
derived from the product of this decomposition. 
Maquenne and the author, in the article already 
referred to, report the result of studies on the 
quantities of carbon dioxide absorbed by leaves, 
taking into account also the quantities which 
would be absorbed by a volume of water equal 
to that contained in the leaves under experiment. 
The results, as already stated, indicated that the 
absorption is not simple solution of carbonic 
anhydride in the water of the leaves, but a 
chemical combination of the dioxide with water 
to form the acid CH,O,. This carbon dioxide 
decomposes in the leaves, giving off a volume of 
oxygen (O,) eqnal to that of the carbonic anhy- 
dride absorbed as observed by Boussingault, and 
leaving a residue of formic aldehyde (CH20.) 
The fact that formic aldehyde has never been 
found in plants might be taken as casting doubt 
upon the correctness of the above hypothesis, 
but the hypothesis is strengthened by the fact 
that the molecules of this aldehyde combine 
easily-with each other, and although we do not 
find formic aldehyde itself, we may safely assume 
that some at least of the bodies present are the 
result of combinations of molecules of formic 
aldehyde. 

Asa matter of fact, bodies which might be thus 
formed are extremely abundant in the vegetable 
kingdom, as will be seen hereafter. It is known 
also that the aldehydes combine readily with 
oxygen and hydrogen, and it is of great interest 
to ascertain whether there are not present in 
plants some products thus derived from formic 
aldehyde. As a matter of fact such substances 
have been found. By oxidation formic aldehyde 
yields formic acid, which gives to nettles their 
irritating properties. The addition of hydrogen 
to formic aldehyde in proper proportions yields 
methyl alcohol, which Maqueune found in all the 
plants which he studied. While the presence in 
plants of these two compounds so closely allied 
to formic aldehyde supports the hypothesis of 
the formation of this aldehyde in the chlorophyll 
cells at the moment of the decomposition of the 
carbon dioxide by the sun’s rays, there are other 
proofs of a more convincing nature, The reduc- 
ing sugars are widely distributed in plants. 
Loew, and later Fischer, starting with formic 
aldebyde, have prepare these sugars artificially. 

They succeeded in linking together six formic 
aldehyde molecules, and thus formed a reducing 


sugar resembling those found in plants, This: 
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beautiful synthesis convinced the physiologists 
that the primary organiccompound from which 
all the others are derived is formic aldeliyde 
produced by the decomposition of the hydrated 
carhon dioxide. Many other compounds common 
in plants are formed by the combinations of mole- 
cules of formic aldehyde, such as glycerin, which 
exists in all oils and which contains three mole- 
cules of formic aldehyde combined with hydrogen ; 
the gums, which readily yield a sugar containing 
five molecules of formic aldehyde; and persite, 
found in the fruit of the alligator pear which 
contains seven molecules of the aldehyde. Starch 
is easily transformed into glucose by simply heat- 
ing the starch with weak acid solution. This in 
fact is the method employed in the commercial 
preparation of glucose. Starch is also transformed 
into glucose during germination by the action 
of a ferment present in the seed. This change is 
so easy and so frequent that there is no doubt 
that the transformation could be reversed; that 
is, the glucose eculd be changed into starch. Up 
to the present time, however, this has not been 
done by purely chemical means, but when leaves 
ore placed in a solution of glucose, starch soon 
appears in them. The starch is formed from the 
glucose through the combination of several mole- 
cules of the latter, water being eliminated. 
Starch is very abundant in leaves which hare 
been exposed to sunlight. Its presence is more 
easily detected than that of glucose. The latter 
is but a transition stage, while the starch is 
reserve material which remains in the tissues 
much longer than glucose. The starch which is so 
abundant at the end of the day disappears during 
the night. The leaf is thus seen to be both 
a laboratory and a store-house which is conti- 
nually emptying and filling itself. Tbe starch 
disappears from the leaves in the form of glucose. 
Adult plants utilise this transfer form of starch 
in the formation of cellulose, just as young plant- 
lets utilise the glucose formed from starch in the 
cotyledons of tle seed Guring germination. The 
different steps have now been traced in the forma- 
tion of the organic matter of plants from the 
simple carbon dioxide absorbed to gthe complex 
carbohydrates of the plant tissues. It only 
remains to briefly discuss the derivation of some 
particular forms of these carbohydrates. Among 
the most important of these is cellulose, which 


. forms the envelope of the cells and which is easily 


changed into reducing sugars under the action of 
acids. It appears during the germination of seeds 
simultaneously with the disappearance of starch. 
There is little doubt that it is derived from 
glucose, and consequently from formic aldehyde. 
Jt seems clear, therefore, that all the carbohydrates, 
the gums, sugars, starch, inulin, and cellulose 
originate in the activity of the chlorophyll cells. 
The same is probably true of the tannin and resin 
groups. There are, however, certain plants which 
contain a group of sugars known as the inosites, 
which are true carbohydrates, but whose mole- 
cular construction is different from that of the 
other glucoses, since their derivatives belong 
to the aromatic series and not to the fatty acid 
series, to which the other groups belong. “There 
is one other important point which needs some 
explanation. If we study the phenomena of 


- whole, the evidence is in favor of Sunn. 
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assimilation in a leaf which has been exposed to 
Sunlight, we shull find that the volume of oxygen 
evolved equals that of the carbonnic acid decom- 
posed. ‘the plant utilises the carbon, but the 
proportion of oxygen which it contains remains 
unchanged. This is not true, however, when we 
determine the changes in composition which the 
airin which a plant is living undergoes. 

Schloesing found that under such conditions the 
volume of oxygen evolved was larger than the 
volume of carbon dioxide absorbed. This indi- 
cates that the evolution of oxygen is not due 
simply to decomposition of carbon dioxide. 
Doubtless the greater part of this excess of 
oxygen is due to reduction of nitrates which the 
plunts take up from the soil, but, as is shown 
below, a study of plant respiration reveals another 
source of oxygen. 

eer ree 
FIBRES. 


(Continued). 


[By Dr. Cuas, Ricu Arps Dopee]. 


Turning to the Western World and to the abori- 
ginal civilization of the Inkas, we find the ancient 
Peruvians, with their simple handlooms, were en- 
abled to produce fabrics that were marvels of de- 
sign and exquisite incolorand finish. Both cotton 
and wool were used in the different articles of dress 
of these people with other fibres. The Aztecs, or 
ancient Mexicans, were familiar with cotton, as 
well as several other vegetable fibres. With cotton 
and feathers we are told they produced a soft and 
beautiful fabric, which was used for mantles and 
blankets, and examples of their plain cotton fabrics 
are said to have been as fine as some of the im- 
ported linen of the present age. Regarding the 
early use of cotton on this Continent, there are 


abundant records to show that it has been culti- 


vated more or less generally for four or five cen- 
turies. How long it has been known to the early 
ancestors of some of the native Indian tribes of 
our Own country will never be knowa, although 
from the fact that its use is required in religious 
ceremonials, as in the Hopi Indian tribe, for ex- 
ample, we may be sure that such use is no modern 
innovation. Among the ancient fibres of India, 
we have early allusions, in the Institutes of Menu, 
to several prominent fibres, particularly where the 
material of the sacrificial thread is prescribed. 
Cotton, sana, and woollen thread are mentioned, 
Sana has been supposed to refer to Sunn’ hemp, 
one of the commercial fibres of the present time 
(Crotularia guncea). Dr. Watt says the possible 
Sana fibres of the Sanscrit authors were Sunn, 
above mentioned, Saupat, or Hibiscus cannabinus 
and common hemp (Cannabis sativa). On the 
Hemp 
grows wild throughout India, just asitis found in 
a wild state in many parts of our own country, 
but is regarded as the source of the drug known 
as bhang, or hasheesh, rather thanas a fibre plant. 
We know that the use of hemp among the 
‘ancients was very limited. It has no mention in 
the Scriptures, and it is rarely referred to by the 
heathen writers of antiquity. It was used by the 
Beatin at least five hundred years before the 
Christian era, and some writers attribute to its 
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cultivation an antiquity more remote by a thousand 
years; andit was known to the Chinese at a period 
quite as remote, The Romans were familiar with 
the use of hemp for sails and cordage, though not 
until after the dawn of the Christian era. The 
China grass fibre, more popalarly known as ramie, 
has been grown in the Orient from time immemo- 
rial, and modern writers have attempted to prove 
that it was contemporaneous with flax several 
thousand years ago in Egypt, if indeed it was not 
used for mummy cloth. Pr. Watt also advances 
a suggestion regarding ramie which would giveita 
great anijuity in India. He states that frequent 
reference is mude in the Ramagana ty a garment 
called the Kkshaura, and goes on to say that while 
kshauma is generally regarded as aname for linen, 
the word strongly resembles the Chinese name of 
the grass-cloth plant, or ramie, which is Chuma, 
Schou-ma or as now most commonly written, 
Tehou-ma, The use of ramie fibre is undoubtedly 
old, but how ancient, history does not inform us. 
The date palm, as we know, afforded a valuable 
material for cordage in Egypt in very early times, 
as the modern excavations have revealed to us, and 
the fibre is valued quite as highly by the present 
inhabitants of the ccuntry ; and the ancient Chal- 
deans, or Babylonians, are snid to have used this 
palm for everything—food, clothing, wine, and the 
timber for their habitations, There is plenty of 
evidence that palm bre was employed throughout 
this entire region of the ancient world. Pliny tells 
us that even the papyrus (Cyprus papyrus) was 
used for cordage in Hgypt, as well as for matting, 
curtains, and sails, and Warden says that small 
boats were sometimes made from the plant, An- 
cient vessels of bulrushes are mentioned by Isaiah, 
and Lucan alludes to the manner of binding and 
sawing them with papyrus. The use of papyrus 
for paper is even more interesting, 

In the realm of rank aquatie vegetation we may 
note a reed known as Aruadodonax, which hug 
been regarded as the “reed” of the Scriptures: “A 
bruised reed shall he not break, and the smoking 
flax shall he not quench.” (The Hebrews employed 
flax for their lamp wicks.) Dr. Moore tells us 
that the heroes of Homer made their arrows of the 
Arundo (iliad XT.), and that the tent of Achilles 
was thatched with its Jeaves. <A coarse grass 
(Spartium junceunr) has been used in Italy asa 
fibre plant from ancient times, its Italian name 
being Ginestra de Spagna. 1t is mentiona by 
Pliny. It was also largely used by the Greeks 
and Romans for many purposes. Another ancient 
Kyptian fibre grass is known as Teff (Poa abys- 
sinicd), said to have been the “straw” that was 
used by the ancient Heyptians in brick-making. 
The ancients were also familiar with the use of 
flexible twigs for tying material, the name viburna 
being used for such substances. Twigs of vibir- 
num cSssinoides are used for such purposes in 
the present age. In the Western Hemisphere the 
fibre of two species at least of agave were 
employed by the ancient Mexicans or Aztecs, to- 
gether withpalm fibre and very Coarse cotton, as 
clothing for the poorer classes. Cloth from the 
agave was called nequen, and today the Yucatan 
name of the commercial sisal hemp, or ag-ave 
rigida, is henequen.. This may have been one of 
the ancieut Mexican species, but as the history of 
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their civilization was grotesquely recorded by the 
use of idiographic paintings, and not by means of 
written language upon books or scrolls, such fine 
distinctions as botanical species are not possible 
Agave fibre was also used to a limited extent by 
the ancient Peruvians, though wool and cotton 
were held in first esteem. Inthe burial mounds 
of the south-western United States the remains of 
fibres are frequently found, Agave and Yucca fibre 
being common. Remains of bast fibres are also 
found, but they have not been identified. The sub- 
ject is interesting, but it is not possible on these 
pages to give more than an outline, chiefly for the 
purpose of showing that the most valued of the 
commercial fibres of today were among the useful 
fibre species of the ancient world. 


RINDERPEST. 
D. Hurcuron, CoLoNIAL VETERINARY SURGEON, 
CAPE CoLony. 
(Continued:) 

Pure fresh bile should not be used in an in- 
fected herd, if any of the other inoculating mate- 
rials cin be obtained, as it tends to intensify the 
character of the disease in those already infected, 
and its immunising effect is too slowly developed 
to protect the healthy cattle against infection, if 
they are left in contact with those already sick. 
If no other means are available, however, the 
temperatures of the whole of the cattle in the 
infected herd should be carefully taken by the 
clinical thermometer, and only those which register 
a normal temperature should be inocuiated with 
pure bile, the others should be separated from the 
inoculated lot at once, and carefully tended. If 
glycerine be obtained, the spare bile should be 
mixed with it in the proper proportions—one part 
of glycerine to two parts of bile. This mixture, 
after standing forty-eight hours, may be injected 
into the affected animals in lnrge doses not only 
with safety, but with marked benefit. 

A similar line of treatment should be adopted 
where Rinderpest appears amongst a herd of cattle 
which has been previously inoculated with bile. 
Much will depead, however, upon the length of 
tyme whch has elapsed since the previous bile in- 
oculation. In the large majority of instances that 
would now be nearly eighteen months, except in 


those herds in which it has for some special reason . 


been repeated, Hence the amount of immunity 
remaining would in most instance be small, while 
in the remainder it would have practically passed 
off. Itis impossible, at the present time, to form 
any estimate of the strength of the immunity 
which remains in any individual herd, asit varies 
so much. in some bile-inoculated herds all im- 
munity appears to have passed off in a few months, 
while in others the immunity has been strong 
enough to resist natural infection after twelve 
months. As an example of the latter, Rinderpest 
appeard at Tafelberg Hall amongest the young 
calves which had not been inoculated, and four had 
died and several more were sick before the nature of 
the disease was discovered, or the affected animals 
removed from the rest of the herd. But although 
this occurred over thirteen months after the cattle 
‘were inoculated, the outbreak was confind to the 
calves; not a single previously inoculated animal 
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contracted the infection. If such a herd had been 
re-inoculated with any kind of bile, pure or glyceri- 
naned, or even with serum, the inoculation would 
have got the credit of arresting the progress of the 
disease at once, whereas it was entirely due tothe 
lasting immunity conferred by the previous bile 
inoculation. ‘To quote an instance of an opposite 
character, the disease appeared in a herd of cattle 
on a farm near Molteno, about five months after 
being inoculated with Koch’s bile. The owner in- 
oculated all that were visibly sick with serum, but 
not in doses large enough to do any good, and the 
remainder he inoculated with pure bile, after Koch, 
with the result that the serum did not save any of 
the visibly affected cattle, and the majority of 
those inoculated with bile, many of which would 
be already affected, also succumbed. In such a 
case if the whole herd had been inoculated with 
serum, giving large doses to all indicating the 
presence of fever, by arise of temperature, !and 
the usual doses to the others, the probability is 
that those which were bad at the time of in- 
oculation would have died, but the others would 
have been protected. Similar results would 
have followed if the herd had been inoculated 
with glycerinated bile, for, as already remarked, 
glycerinated bile contains strongly curative as 
well as immunising properties. Veterinary 
Surgeon Armstrong discovered that fact as far 
back as September 1897- While in the district of 
Graaff-Reinet, Rinderpest appeared in a herd of 
cattle unexpectedly, and he could not procure 
serum in time to be of any use, sohe injected 20 
c. c. of glycerinated bile direct into the jugular 
vein of the sick and apparently healthy alike, 
with marked beueficial effects; only one animal 
died out of the twenty-four treated. Since that 
date, the curative action of glycerinated bile has 
been repeatedly witnessed by farmers, as well as 
by different members of the Veterinary Staff. Its 
action in this respect is silimar to that of immunis- 
ing serum, the strength of the antidotal action 
varying in different samples of bile. 


the reason why glycerinated bile can be injec- 
ted into healthy animals with perfect safety, and 
into sick animals with marked beneficial results, 
whereas fresh pure bile frequently communicates 
the disease to healthy cattle on inoculation, and if 
it is injected into animals already infected, “ short- 
ens the period of incubation,” and intensifies the 
attack—is explained as follows:—The addition of 
glycerine to the bile has the effect of destroying, 
or rendering inactive, the infective organisms of 
Rinderpest which are present in the bile, leaving 
the passive immunising substances uneffected. On 
the. other hand, to quote Drs. J. W. and Otto C. 
H. Krause, wde South African Medical Journal, 
vol. vi., part 2, p. 29 :—“ Pure fresh bile contains 
the Rinderpest organism, but its activity is res- 
trained by the presence of the immunising substan- 
ces in the bile and by the bile salts.” Further on 
these authors quote a. conversation which one of 
them had with Dr. Koch respecting the way in 
which the bile of a Rinderpest animal acted. Prof. 
Koch’s opinion is as follows:—“ The bile is very 
gradually absorbed into the system of the animal, 
the minute doses of poison the system resisted 
forming a chemical protecting substance, which 
conferred a weak immunity, and which immunity 
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again increased as the further absorption of the 
remaining bile went on, until on or before the 
tenth day of gall inoculation the animal could 
withstand the enormous dose of 10 c.c. of virulent 
blood injected without contracting the disease. 
On the contrary, it was found that the injection 
of 10 c.c. of virulent blood fortified this immunity 
to a much higher degree. Bile is an aseptic fluid, 
which has the property when injected into the 
intercellular tissue of passing very slowly into the 
circulation. In some instances the absorption of 
bile takes place quicker than others, hence the 
gall acts with varying intensity. Thus in accord- 
ance with Prof. Koch’s view, slow absorption of 
rinderpest bile confers immunity on an animal; 
quick absorption would cause rinderpsst. This 
will depend on the amount of immunising sub- 
stances in the gall; where these immunising sub- 
stances are contained in the bile in the lesser 
quantities and not snfficient to modify or mitigate 
the action of the rinderpest organism, disease 
will supervene. Here, however, we meet with 
individual differences.” 

‘Experience has taught us that, after bile 
inoculation of clean herds, several animals con- 
tract rinderpest from about the 8th day after the 
infection. The incubation period of rinderpest 
when acquired in the natural manner from infec- 
tion through the mouth and nose, will vary. de- 
pending upon the amount of poison entering the 
system. When an animal is infected by meane of 
an injection of virulent blood this period is short- 
er; where a large dose (10 c.c-) is used the incu- 
bation period is mostly from 60 to 96 hours; when 
a smaller dose (0.2 cc.) is injected, 6 to7 days; 
and when a still smaller dose is employed, the 
period is longer. In an animal inoculated with 
serum after the French method, the incubation 
period is prolonged, and the disease appears bet- 
ween the 8th and 10th day, in sume cases even at 
a later period. Where glycerinated bile (Hding- 
ton’s) is injected, which contains only the passive 
immunising substances, and after ten days 0°2 c.c. 
virulent blood, the incubation period is prolonged, 
and the animals in the majority of cases contract 
the disease on the 9th or 10th day after the blood 
injection, depending on the amount of immunis- 
ing substances; where these substances in the 
glycerinated bile are too powerful, no outbreak of 
the disease will occur. 

If, now, the animals had been infected on the 
day of inoculation with bile, inthe natural manner 
the disease would appear on the 5th day. The 
outbreak taking place so regularly on the 8th day 
(after bile inoculation) ‘conclusively proves that 
no infection was conveyed to the animals at the 
time of inoculation, and must have been subse- 
quently cnmmunicated to the animals by means 
of the rinderpest organism contained in the bile.” 

After adducing very strong evidence in favour 
of the fact that rinderpest bile does communicate 
the disease to healthy cattle, Drs. Krause propose, 
in order to minimise the loss arising from that, to 
give two inoculations instead of one. They 
say:—“To procure along immunity, and at the 
same time to minimise the mortality after bile in- 
oculation, we recommended two successive bile 
inoculations in the following manner, and obtained 
exce.lent results, The first inoculation was to be 
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made with bile older than three days, and not 
older than seven. Twelve to fourteen days after 
this inoculation the second inoculation followed, 
on condition that the animals showed no signs of 
disease. We found further by experiment that it 
was safest to use for the first inoculation 8 e.c. 
and for the second inoculation 15 to 20 ec. of 
bile. Should, however, some of the animals sicken 


this second inoculation was postponed to the 
20th day.” 


Whilst I thoroughly agree with Drs. Krause in 
their opinion with respect to the capability of 
certain fresh biles, under favouring conditions, to 
communicate rinderpest to healthy cattle, and ac- 
cept the explanation which they offer as probably 
being the correct one es to how this infection is 
effected by the bile, I differ from them as to the 
method in which they propose to overcome this 
drawback, and procure along immunity with 
safety. 


With respect to their recommendation to keep 
biles from three to seven days until their infective 
properties have passed off, this is impracticable for 
either a Veterinary Surgeon or a farmer situated 
in the country districts. Bile cannot be kept 
sweet and fit foruse for that period without ice, 
and it is both difficult and expensive to obtained 
ice in districts some distance from arailway. But 
(cannot understand why, under the circumstances, 
Drs. Krause should not use glycerinated bile for 
the first inoculation when they admit that it pos- 
sesses the same properties as pure bile which has. 
been kept for four days and over. It ig absolute- 
ly safe to use, and equally effective. 


With regard to their recommendation to use 
only 8 c.c. instead of 10 c.c. of Koch’s bile for a 
first inoculation,—if this applies to bile which has 
been kept for four days and over, I do not see 
any necessity or advantage in reducing the dose, 
because a full dose of bile of that age would be 
safe to use. And if it refers to comparatively 
fresh biles which have been kept from 24 to 48 
hours, I regret to have to state that in our experi- 
ence we did not find the small dose any safer than 
the large one. We tried the method of twice in- 
oculating with bile as far back as the beginning 
of May 1897, but the results were not satisfac- 
tory, The disease appeared in the herds follow- 
ing inoculation with the smaller dose as freqyent- 
ly as when the full dose was used, it being the 
quality rather than the quantity of the bile to 
which we attributed this result: and when the 
disease did appear in a herd after being inoculat- 
ed with the smaller dose, it showed a greater ten- 
dency to spread through the herd, as the immuni- 
ty was not so strong as when the full dose of bile 
was injected at first; and if a second inoculation 
with pure bile was resorted to before the disease 
had ceased in the herd, it intensified the disease 
and increased the mortality, while to wait until 
the disease had ceased in the herd, was to wait 
until the second inoculation was of no: immedinte 
practical value except to extend the immuni'y. 
We had therefore to abandon that method and re- 
sort to the old dose of 10 c.c. for the first does, a 
second dose could then be injected at any conve- 
nient date if the owner wished to further fortify 
his cattle, 
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Moreover, it is very evident that the Drs. had 
no great confidence in the success of this small 
first injection of bile themselves, for they make 
provision for, and give directions how to act snould 
the disease follow the first inoculation with & c.c. 

But with glycerinated bile, the case is entirely 
different, it can with perfect safety be injected in- 
to healthy susceptible cattle in doses sufficiently 
large to give complete immunity against the dan- 
ger of a second large dose of fresh pure bile com- 
municating the disease. Considering, therefore, 
that Rinderpest has practically died out in the 
Colony, no farmer with a clean herd would will- 
ingly run the risk of introducing the disease 
amongest his cattle, if he could get them protec- 
ted without the necessity of doing so. I have no 
hesitation, therefore, in reply to the question,— 
What method of inoculation should be adopted in 
the cave of clean herds' which are in danger? to 
recommend that they be at once inoculated with a 
large dose of glycerinated bile (from 20 to 30 c.c,} 
corresponding to thesize of the animals, and follow 
this inoculation in from eight to twelve days with 
an injection of a large dose (10 to 20 ¢.c.) of strong 
pure bile. If this is properly carried out, such 
inoculated animals would havea lenethened im- 
munity conferred upon them sufficient for all prac- 
tical purposes. ; 

With respect to Drs. Krause’s recommendation 
to follow these two bile inoculations with an in- 
jection of virulent blood,—there is no part of South 
Africa in which an injection of virulent blood 
after bile inoculation has been so largely practised 
as in Cape Colony, and our experience is that one 
dose of virulent blood injected on the tenth diy 
after bile inoculation Goes nob strengthen or ex- 
tend the immunity conferred by the bile, if such 
bile possessed strong immunising properties and 
the blood inoculation that followed produced no 
fever reaction. If, on the other hand, the bile 
was weak in immunising properties, the mortality 
that followed the virulent blood inoculation was 
very high, in many cases 75 per cent. and even 
more. 

In controverting our expressed opinion on this 
point Drs. Krause make a very important qualify- 
ing remark, They say “It is an established fact 
that once an animal is rendered immune, and gradu- 
ally infectious materials are conveyed to its blood, 
the greater the increase of the immunity will be.” 
Quite so; we never disputed that inoculation with 
virulent blood in gradually increasing doses, in- 
jected at short intervals after bile, will increase 
the immunity conferred by the bile. We empha- 
sized this fact, wide my annual report for 1897, p. 
25. The point that we disputed and still maintain 
is that if one dose of virulent blood is injected into 
an animal ten days after that animal was inoculated 
with Koch’s bile, when the latter confers an im- 
munity which resists the action of the dose of 
virulent blood so copletely that no veaction 
follows, then the immunity of that animal iy not 
perceptibly strengthened by such an inoculetion 
with virulent blood. I donot think that any one 
who resds the account of our experiment xt 
Tauiboschfontein in the Herbert district in 1897 
cun entertain any doubt on that point, vide my 
annual report for 1897, p. 14. 

But apart from its utility or otherwise, there 
are very few farmers in the Cape Coluny who 
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would now favour the blood inoculation after 
bile in healthy herds owing (a) to the danger of 
introducing active rinderpest amongst them, and 
(b) the danger of introducing other diseases such 
as red-water by the blood inoculation, 

These are also the chief reasons why the serum 
and blood method of inoculation should not be 
applied to healthy herds,in the majority of the 
cattle districts of the Colony, at least not unless 
the disease should again assume an epizootic form, 
which we sincerely hope it my not. But inde- 
pendent of the undesirability of introducing the 
disease into clean herds now that it has become 
spcradic in its character, it will be impossible to 
obtain any strong serum after our present limited 
supply is exhausted, as there will be no suitable 
animals available for its immediate production. 
As Dr. Turner remarks, ‘ such highly fortified ani- 
mals as would produced strong immunising serum 
could not be prepared inless than three months. 
Hence bile must of necessity be used for th inocula- 
tion of herds in fresh outbreaks of an isolated and 
sporedic character.” 1 would therefore strongly 
recommend that in every outbreak of the disease 
that occurs, every drop of suitable bile obtained 
from the animuls which die should be mixed with 
glycerine in proper proportions, two parts of bile 
to one of glycerine, so that it may be preserved 
and made available for the inoculation of in- 
fected herds, and also for the first inoculation of 
clean herds which may be considered in danger. 
Pure bile for the second inoculation of clean herds 
can always be obtained when the disease appears 
in any locality, which would be the only reason 
for inoculating clean herds in the immediate 
vicinity. The method of inoculation which I 
would recommend in future sporadic outbreaks of 
the disease is briefly as follows :-- 

Infected Heyds.—These should be inoculated at 
once with either serum cr glycerinated bile; every 
animal which indicates infection by a rise of tem- 
perature should receive a large dose of not less than 
160 cc. of serum, or 80 cc. of glycerinated bile, 
the latter should by preference be injected into 
the jugular vein, so as to secure its immediate 
action. Then from eight to twelve days after, all 
the animals in the herds which give no indication 
of being infected with the disexse or fever should 
receive an injection of pure bile; not less than 10 
ec., and for Jarge animals 20 ce. This wiil confer 
a lasting immunity sufficient for all practical 
purposes. 

Clean Herds.—When it is decided to incculate 
a clean herd which is in danger ef becoming in- 
fected through its proximity to diseased cattle, I 
would reccommend that the animals composing the 
herd should be inoculated first with 20 cc. of gly- 
cerinated bile, and to follow this inoculation in 
from eight to twelve days with an injection of 
from 10 to 20 ce. of pure bile. This will confer a 
strong and lasting immunity on the animals in the 
herd, and will be free from risk arising from the 
inoculation or of introducing the disease. 


DIRECTIONS FOR PREPARING THE BILE. 


The bile should be taken from an affected 
animal immediately after Geath, or from one. 
which is killed in the last stage of collapse. 

Biles of all shades of colour—except those 
which are red from the presence of blood —may ba 
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used, so long as they are clear and free from a 
putrid smell. Thin, light, yellow biles should also 
be rejected. 

All the galls extracted at one time should be 
mixed together, after standing separately for 
twelve to eighteen hours, so as to render them 
uniform in strength and immurising properties. 
Pure bile should be used on the second day after 
being drawn, unless it is kept in an ice chest, 
when it may be kept sweet much longer. But if 
pure bile is used as a second inoculation only as 
above directed, it is not desirable to keep it longer 
than twenty-four hours. 

Glycerinated bile is made by adding one part of 
glycerine to two parts of bile, stirring the mixture 
well, then mix all the biles taken av one time, and 
allow them to stand for eight days. But if there 
is urgency, the glycerinated bile may be used forty- 
eight hours after it is mixed. 

Cleanliness and all antiseptic precautions for- 
merly published, and with which the public are 
tamiliar, must be carried out in extractinle the 
bile and inoculating the catte. 


TAGASASTE. 

Very full information respecting the useful 
fodder plant known in the Canary Islands as 
‘Tagasaste has been given in the Kew Reports, 
1879, p- 18; 1880, p. 16; 1881, p. 13; 1882, 
p- 22, and in the Kew Bulletin 1891, p. 239. This 
plant was brought into notice by the late Dr. 
Victor Perez of Orotava, Teneriffe, and it was 
entirely through the personal exertions of this 
estimable gentleman that so much information 
has been obtained respecting it, and that seed of 
so useful a plant has been placed at the disposal 
of persons in various parts of the world for 
experimental purposes. Dr. Perez sent many 
supplies direct to Kew with results that have 
already been recorded. During a visit to Teneriffe 
in the early part of this year I had many oppor- 
tunities of seeing the Tagasaste growing and of 
realising how valuable it proved in dry localities 
unsuited to the growth of any other kind of 
herbage plant. This note is to be regarded as supple- 
menting ina few particulars the general infor- 
mation already given in the Kéw Bulletin, The 
ordinary Cytisus proliferus, Linn. f., or ‘Silky 
Cytisus” is a plant widely distributed in Teneriffe. 
It is known locally as ‘“Escabon.” It was 
observed growing plentifully at elevations of 


- 8,000 to 6,000 feet. According to specimens in the 


Kew Herbarium it is found also in Grand Canary, 
but probably to a much less extent than in 


Teneriffe. 1t is not infrequently seen as a culti- 


vated plant in English greenhouses where its 
silky leaves and abundant white flowers render 
it a very attractive object. In Teneriffe it forms 
a large bush or tree with a stout woody stem 
sometimes attaining a height of 8 to 10 feet. The 
branches are of a slender drooping habit plenti- 
fully covered with ternate leaves on short petioles. 
The leaflets are oval-lanceolate pointed at both 
ends and clothed on the underside by copious 
silky adpressed hairs. These hairs are generally 
white, but in some cases they are fuloons or even 
ofa rich brown colour. The flowers (also silky 
in bud), are snow white when fully expanded 
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and attached in loosely packed umbels on the 
sides of the branches. The pedicels are of a rosy 
colour. After flowering the bud in the centre 
of each umbel usually grows out into a branch, 
an appearance of proliferation which has suggest- 
ed the specific name. The pods are slightly 
narrowed at the base and produced abundantly. 
They are sismous, oblong pointed and densely 
pilose in the young state. This is the typical 
plant known as “ Escabon,” ordinarily met with 
in the mountanious parts in Teneriffe. There are 
several forms differing slightly in the size of the 
leaves and the colours of the flowers. 

None of them, however, possess any special 
merit as fodder plants, The Escabon itselfisseldom 
browsed upon by animals unless pressed by 
hunger, and it probably contains cytisine—an 
active poisonous principle known to exist in the 
common laburnum and other members of this 
genus. ‘The tagasaste on the other hand evidently 
contains little cytisine, for it is readily eaten by 
animals and especially those that have become 
accustomed to it when young. The tagasaste is 
known in the wild state only from the island of 
Palma where it grew originally on the hills above 
the celebrated chapel of our Lady de las Nieves 
at an elevation of about 1,000 feet above the level 
of tne sea. It acquired considerable reputation 
locally, and it was gradually distributed by cul- 
tivation all over Palma. The first person who 
carefully studied the tagasaste and wrote about it 
was Dr. Victor Perez. Ue introduced it into 
cultivation at Teneriffe and published a pamphlet 
on its merits as a fodder plant nearly JO years 
ago. The plant was quoted in Dr. Victor Perez’s 
writings simply as an unnamed variety of Cytisus 
prolferus. Although in botanical characters it 
differs only in a slight degree from the type, it has 
nevertheless deserved to be regarded as a distinct 
variety and to bear a distinguishing name. The 
name thas might very appropriately have been 
associated with it was that of Dr. Victor Perez. 
As the matter now stands, however, the tagasuste 
has been described by Dr. H. Christ in Sprcclegiwm 
Canariense published in Engler’s “ Botanishe 
Jahrbuches,” IX. 120, as Cytisus proliferus var. 
paimensis. Thisname therefore distinguishes the 
Palma Tagasaste from the ordinary Teneriffe plant 
Escabon. Cytisus proliferus, Linn., f. var. palmen- 
sis differs from the type by its more robust 
growth and a laxer habit. It often attains a 
height of 12 to 16 feet in good soils, and all parts 
of the stem and branches are enveloped in leaves. 
In fact its very leafy character is one of the 
marked features of the plant. The leaflets are 
ovate oblong, somewhat obtuse and dark green in 
colour. The young growths, as may be seen in 
growing specimens at Kew, are almost entirely 
destitute of the silky hairs so abundant on the 


ispecies. Dr. Christ’s Palma specimens were 


obtained on the margin of woods above Barranco 
Carmen and at Dolores in March 1884. It only 
remains to add a few words respecting the eco- 
nomic value and the uses of tagasaste for fodder 
purposes. Like all Canary plants it sends its 
very loug tap roots deep into the ground, and it 
is thus enabled to bear prolonged periods of 
drought without injury. In many instances taga- 
saste was the only plant that throve in loose 
volcanic scoria and ash. Bushes of it more than 


iN) 
iS) 
to 


20 years old, existing under the most arid” condi- 
tions were still yielding regularly large crops of 
fodder. <A plant or two is cultivated near every 
cottage in the neighbourhood of Orotava, and it is 
planted along the principal roads to afford focd 
for the animals kept by the road labourers. 

The tagasaste evidently prefers a loose friable 
soil, for then its roots can penetrate far into the 
earth. It grows moderately well also in some- 
what clayey soils, but it is impatient of stagnant 
moisture. The climate where the tagasaste 
thrives best is mild and equable. Tne plant is 
well known rot to bear frost, but on the other 
hand, it will probably bear considerable heat, and 
it might on this account be suited for most 
tropical and sub-tropical countries with a friable 
soil. As already stated the tagasaste is readily 
eaten by domestic animals. Cattle, sheep, goats, 
and pigs evidently thrive upon it. It is said uot 
to be so suitable for horses in the green state. 
This practically the only drawback to its general 
use when freshly cut. It makes, however, an excel- 
lent hay, and as a dry fodder or after being treated 
in silos its value is greatly increased. A sample of 
dried fermented tagasaste was forwarded to Kew 
by Dr. Perez through Her Majesty’s Consul at 
Teneriffe in 1886. It is said that in this state 
tagasaste is particularly palatable to both horses 
and ruminants. Another interesting point about 
tagasaste is that its flowers aze frequented by 
swarms of bees, and it has already proved at the 
Cape and in Australia of great value to bee- 
keepers. The late Dr. Schombugk states that the 
tagasaste trees in the Botanic Garden at Adelaide 
“were covered with bees during the flowering 
season.” In countries with bare hilly tracts 
denuded of forest tagasaste should prove of the 
utmost value. It requires no irrigation, and ounce 
it is planted it lasts for 20 years or more. When 
overgrown and cut down it yields excellent 
firewood. In very dry countries with light friable 
soils there is probably no plant that would so well 
repay cultivation as the tagasaste. 

_—— ee 
GENERAL ITEMS. 

The Mangosteen is a native 
(Straits Settlements) it is said that in 
the early days of the French occupation 
of Cochin. China several naval officers who had 
been invited to the table of the Emperor 
Napoleon Lil. were unceasing in their praise of the 
delicious mangosteen, at that time unknown in 
Europe. The curiosity of Her Majesty the Em- 
press Hugenie was aroused, and, wishing to taste 
for herself this famous produce of Cochin China, 
she requested an Admiral to accomplish the im- 


of Malacca 
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possible and to procure for her at Jeast a dozen 
mangosteens. Great efforts were made, the icc- 
room of a man-of-war taking troops home was ap- 
propriated to the purpose, and out of several 
thousands of the selected fruit a hundred arrived 
in good condition. 


The Rev. W. H. Hollister, of Kolar, in the 
Mysore province, has says the Indian Agriculturist, 
sent us a srcull pamphlet in which he discusses 
the “plough problem,” and hopes that his endea- 
vours “ willlead men of influence to adequate con- 
sideration of one of India’s great needs.” In the 
author’s cpinion a good plough costing Rs. 15 to 
Rs. 20 will pay for itself in two years and then be 
good for ten years’ service, and a good plough 
drawn twenty-five miles will accomplish as much 
as a country plough drawn 100 miles. Mr. Hol- 
lister thea discusses the relative advantages of 
the improved and country plonghs and lays down 
the following propositions: Improved ploughs 
are an important factor in promoting general 
prosperity and preventing famine in India, for 
they will largely increase the productive areas, be- 
sides increasing the production of present culti- 
vated areas by bringing unused portions under 
actual cultivation, by destroying noxious weeds 
and grasses that cause many acres to lic waste or 
produce scant crops, aud by improving the soil in 
many places. Other advantsges claimed by the 
author for the improved plough are that the use 
of it will lead to improvement in the quality of 
the cattle and wil) help directly in solving some 
famine problems. Mr. Hollister, proceeding to 
discuss what should be the attitude of Government 
in this matter, makes some very sensible remarks. 
He says that Government action in this matter 
would be in perfect accord with its generous, hu- 
mune, and paternal efforts for the people on other 
lines, and it is as legitimate a line for Government 
effort as are irrigation works. As to the efforts 
that Government may wisely make in this matter, 
the following are some of the suggestions of the 
author of the pamphlet. (a) Let careful and ex- 
haustive tests be made of all ploughs that appear 
likely to be of real value to ryots. The more 
meritorious should be brought to the notice of the 
people and be placed within reach of the more intel- 
ligent ryot, since these will use them to their best 
advantage; (6) men of practical experience in 
agriculture and the use of ploughs should be ap- 
pointed Superintendents of circles of greater or 
less extent ;(e) during the infancy of the indus- 
try Government should manufacture ploughs in 
such a manner as to reduce their cost to a mini- 
mum ; (d) Government should establish numerous 
depots. 


Sta 


R. E. LEWIS. 


Photo and Half-Tone Block by W. L. H. Skeen d& Co., Colombo and Kandy. 
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“PIONEERS OF THE PLANTNG ENTERPRISE IN CEYLON, ”’ 


(Third Series.) 


ee. WimVV IS: 


MERCHANT, PLANTER 


R. B. BE. LEWIS deserves a 


place in our roll of pioneers 
if for no other reason than 
that,so far as we can recollect, 
he was the writer of the first 
little history of systematic 
“¢ Coffee Planting,” ever pub- 
But Mr, Lewis has special 


lished in Ceylon. 


claims arising out of his arrival at an early 
date in the Colony and to his interest 
in its development, not only as merchant, 


but also as planter and editor. He is now a 
veteran of 82 years in retirement in England, 
but, like so many other old pioneers, is still active, 
both mentally and physically, as may be judged 
by the following little note which reached us 
by a mail in July last from our old friend :— 

“You will be glad to know that in my 82nd year 
I am-in good health though not without infirmities; 
atill active and energetic, for which I cannot be 
too thankful, still enabling me to make walking 
excursions into the country by the help of railways, 
for which the position of my residence offers great 
facilities, not only for all the Southern lines, but 
also several of the Northern. These excursions afford 
healthful changes of air and exercise. My oldest 
Ceylon friend, Mr. Robert Nicol (A. & R. Crowe & Co.), 
passenger with me in the ‘Achilles’ to Colombo in 
1841, still survives at Bervie, N.B.” 


AND 


EDITOR, 1841-1870. 


We may now proceed to a sketch of Mr, Lewis’ 
career which will be chiefly autobiographic :-— 

The subject of the following memoir brought 
with him a nine years’ experience of London 
business, especially in connection with the Colo- 
nial Produce Markets of Mincing Lane, and the 
wholesale trade in that produce in all parts of 
England and Scotland. The equalisation of the 
duties on all British-grown coffee persuaded him 
that Coffee Planting in Ceylon would very goon 
become a new enterprise for the employment of 
British capital, and prompted the desire to go 
out to the Colony to become a planter, By his 
father’s advice, on the score of his youth, his voyage 
out was postponed until 1841, when it took place in 
Mr, Tindall’s ship, the ‘‘ Achilles,” which arrived at 
Colombo in October, 1841. At the time of Mr, Lewis? 
arrival, there were only two vessels in the Colombo 
roadstead, and both belonged to Mr. Tindall, whose 
ships carried nine-tenths of the cargo and nearly 
all the passengers to and from Europe during the 
early ‘‘forties.” Mr. Lewis was at once received 
into the office of his father’s friend, Mr. H, I, 
Albrecht, whom he had known for many years 
in his connection with the Produce Markets in 
Mincing Lane. The Colombo business passing 
through many vicissitudes was known then ag 
Parlett & Co., and ultimately Parlett, O’Halloran 
& Co., which firm, after the death of My, Albrecht, 
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in later years suspended. The opportunity occur- 
ring, Mr. Lewis embraced the offer of the charge of 
a Coffee Plantation, Hatterebage, in Saffragam, in 
1843. This had long been his wish before leaving 
England, Having noticed the fiscal changes which 
had equalised the duties on Coffee from the West 
Indies and the Colonies, he had been confident 
from the first, that planting in Ceylon by Europeans 
would soon follow. Here, notwithstanding the 
intense solitude of the place, a happy three years 
were passed, 150 acres planted and partially brought 
into bearing at a reasonable expense, The pro- 
prietor, his friend and fellow-passenger by the 
‘‘ Achilles” died, and troubles arising with his 
representatives, Mr. Lewis’ connection with the 
estate ceased. He was soon called down toe 
Colombo to undertake to bring into shape the 
accounts of an Agent for Proprietors in Europe, 
who had bought and carried on many estates at 
a vast expenditure of capital. This he did not 
fully accomplish for reasons which need not 
be stated, and he declined to proceed further with 
them. At that time 1846-7, a Conveyance Com- 
pany was projected in order to bring down the 
coffee crops from Kandyan districts with better 
dispatch than could then be accomplished by 
bullock carts, which usually took from five to 
seven days between Kandy and Colombo. For this 
it was proposed to establish stations on the road 
for providing fresh bullocks to draw the loads 
and to make the journey continuous and not inter- 
mittent by the work and rest of the same cattle, 
A fair salary being offered for a Secretary, Mr. Lewis 
applied for and obtained it. Outside attendance 
at meetings of Directors and receiving subscriptions 
for shares, his first work was to determine the 
sites of the stations and to negotiate with native 
owners and Government officials for the land 
required. Having accomplished this and secured 
a terminus in Colombo, other business of a more 
pressing nature having come upon him, he resigned 
his position with the Company. Mr, Lewis then 
held the Power of Attorney of a merchant who 
was leaving for Hurope, and contributed some 
assistance to the ‘‘ Examiner ” newspaper then but 
lately commenced, This last led to lending his 
savings to the then proprietor, of which being 
unable to obtain the repayment for good or for 
evil, and very unwillingly he had to take over 
the paper on the return of his merchant friend 
to Ceylon, This was in the year 1848, and his 
connection with that paper, of which he was sole 
Editor, continued until June, 1853, when the 
‘« Examiner” was disposed of to three gentlemen now 
all gone to the majority, The year 1848 was 
notable for a partial rising of the natives in 
the Central Proyinee and the means used for sup- 
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pressing it, which gave rise to a lamentable con- 
troversy between the ‘‘ Examiner” and the Observer, 
which had hardly subsided when Sir George 
Anderson succeeded Lord Torrington as Gover- 
nor, The proceedings in Parliament at home 
were no less stormy; an exhaustive Parliamentary 
enquiry took place, and many Ceylon officials 
were removed to other Colonies, The two last 
acts of the drama being the Court Martial 
demanded by Major, now Colonel Watson, by which 
he was acquitted, and another enquiry by two 
members of the Indian Civil Service with the same 
charge in connection with his action whilst on 
duty in the disturbed districts. Before parting 
with the ‘‘ Examiner ” it may be mentioned that 
though it did not enjoy a large circulation, it was 
an authority on mercantile questions, always siding 
with the new departure, Free Trade then coming for- 
ward at home, Many improvements, arising from 
the Editor’s early business experience at home in 
regard to preparation and packing coffee for ship- 
ment, were adyocated in its columns, many sug- 
gestions for improvements in coffee cultivation were 
put forward which have borne fruit in later years, 


At the Great Exhibition of 1851, Mr. Lewis 
contributed Models of Buildings and Machinery 
on Coffee Plantations for which he received a 
Medal, and the smaller contributions mostly passed 
through his hands, sent in to the ‘‘Examiner” Office, 


Leaving Ceylon in November, 1853, he arrived 
home in the following March in fine health, just 
as the Fleet was leaving for the Baltic ; the Crimean 
War haying broken out during the voyage round 
Cape. After parting with the ‘*‘ Examiner,” on his 
passage to England round the Cape in the ‘‘ Sym- 
metry” in 1853, Mr, Lewis, besides other things 
amused himself with writing a short ‘* History of 
Coffee Planting” and the modus operandi which 
after his return to Ceylon was published in chapters 
in the ‘‘ Examiner,” and afterwards gathered into a 
pamphlet for distribution to his friends. This 
little work was used and favourably acknowledged 
by Sir Emerson Tennent in his great work on 
Ceylon. Later it was plagiarised by several writers 
on the same subject, whose names and works need 
not be mentioned. It is only fair to say, that an 
ampler historical account of the commencement 
and progress of Coffee Planting in the various 
districts, was published by Mr. A. M, Ferguson in 
his Ceylon Commonplace Book in 1859. Having 
married, he returned to Ceylon arriving in Sept- 
ember, 1855, ostensibly to undertake the manage- 
ment of a plantation in Dimbula; but the arrange- 
ment falling through, at the invitation of his old 
friend, Mr. Butler, he became assistant to, and — 
holding the Power of Attorney of, Messrs. Darley, 
Butler & Co,, which power he was called upon to 
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exercise to the full during the absence of both 
partners in Europe. In the same year in conjunc- 
tion with the late Mr. S. T. Richmond he was 
appointed Assignee in the Bankruptcy of Messrs, 
James Swan & Co. In 1861, Mr. Darley, then resi- 
dent partner in Colombo, going home, not intend- 
ing to return, and Mr, Stephen Darley coming from 
Cochin to Colombo, as partner in conjunction with 
Mr. Mitchell, who had recently joined the firm, 
Mr, Lewis moyed with his family to India to the 
yacant Cochin post, which he held, after good suc- 
cess in which he participated, until 1866, when the 
firm gave up business at Cochin, After visiting 
the Travancore Coffee Plantations, Madras, 
Colombo, and Bombay, on his way, he rejoined 
his family at home in the same year. Not seeirg 
his way to enter business in England, Mr. Lewis, at 
the instance of the partnersin London, returned to 
Ceylon as assistant to Mr. Mitchell, at that time 
Mr, Stephen Darley had retired from the firm, 
The death of the elder Mr, Darley in 1869, obliging 
Mr. Mitchell’s absence from Ceylon, during which 
Mr. Lewis took charge of the business, also brought 
about changes which made an opening for Mr, 
Lewis’ retirement, then necessitated by the state 
of his health which had broken down, Mr, and 
Mrs. Lewis leaving Ceylon and their many friends 
in November of 1870, after twenty-nine years con- 
nection with the island, 

Before closing, we may take oyer a contribution 
made by Mr, Lewis some four years ago to the 
Ceylon Observer, giving some recollections of his 
early days in Ceylon :— 

The writer's recollections commence in 

THE YEAR 1841, 


when Sir Colin Campbell was Governor of Ceylon, It 
was then ceasing to be merely a military dependency 
of the British Crown, but was becoming a Colony, 
while Mercantile and Planting enterprise were be- 
ginning to develop. It is not intended to give a 
history of these enterprises, but something may be 
said as to the causes for this change. In a word, 
it was the abolition of differential duties on coffee, 
which had been imposed on the produce of Foreign 
Countries and even on that of our own possessions 
in favor of the West Indies. 

In these days, when few middle-class families have 
not some friend or relation connected with the Island, 
it may sound strange, that Ceylon in the “Forties ” 
was very often confounded with Sierra Leone, and 
intending voyages were sympathised with as going out 
‘to one of the most unhealthy countries in the world. 

As nearly as 1837—perhaps earlier—some few plant- 
ations had been commenced ; the Governor Sir Edward 
Barnes had himself opened land near Peradeniya, 
rendered possible by the opening of the road to 
Kandy under his energetic rule. 


PLANTING 


was very experimental in those days, and much 
capital was wasted by planting in unsuitable situ- 
ations. The great rush for land however began in 
1841, and land was then readily sold by the Govern- 
ment at 5s an acre, asa reference to the Government 
Gazette for that year will show. Unhappily much 
Jand was bought and planting commenced by Civil 
Servants and Military meu and much disaster fol- 
lowed leading to regulations which have lately been 
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revised prohibiting such investments. Experience in 
cultivation and finance had to be acquired, wanting 
which many proprietors were ruined, and by the year 
1847 few estates remained in the hands of the original 
owners. Experience at last came,—nota little assisted 
by the local press, through which every improvement 
became common property, producing valuable dis- 
cusssion. Wave after wave of alternate prosperity 
and depression have characterised the enterprise up 
to the time when Coffee had to give place to Tea. 
In those early days the 
SOCIETY 

outside the Civil and Military offices was very 
limite]. A few merchants had officers in the Fort 
where their assistants mostly lived to protect the 
hard cash in the strong room; no Bank having been 
established until 1841, when the “‘ Bank of Ceylon” 
was opened. There was no decent hotel in those 
times : the Colombo Resthouse would now be a disgrace 
to an outstation; but there was much hospitality to 
strangers, and Captairs of ships were always enter- 
tained by the merchants, to whom their vessels were 
consigned, Admission to the use of the Library 
with the privilege of attending the dances every 
fortnight, was by ballot. There were then two Regi- 
ments of Royal Troops besides the Ceylon Rifles, 
Artillery and Gun Lascars. Not long before there 
had been 


FOUR REGIMENTS, 


stationed in the island, With the influx of new 
people, houses and furniture were wanted, and except 
old Dutch furniture in the houses of Burghers,—often 
very handsome and made of valuable woods,--there 
was little to be had, except a few articles manufac-« 
tured outside and brought in for sale on pingoes chiefly. 
It was not an uncommon thirg for somebody to say 
to another about toleave the Island :—‘‘I am sorry 
you are going away, 


HAVE YOU ANY FURNITURE TO 8ELL ? ” 


Not only furniture, but gentlemen’s and ladies’ cloth- 
ing articles were difficult to obtain beyond plain 
things which could be made by local tailors 
and needlewomen. The writer not knowing what 
head covering might be worn, brought out with 
him a silk hat costing 6s 8d which was admired 
by_all beholders : many were the enquiries ‘“‘ Where 
did you get your hat ?’’ At that time the Colonial 
Secretary was wearing a beaver, the color of a 
fox’s brush. Soon after, things changed by a curious 
circumstance, A new Uhief Justice came ont, and 
in his train a Scotch gentleman, who practised 
as a notary afterwards, and later on as a magistrate 
at an outstation. His wife, with an eye to the 
main chance, brought with heran invoice of ladies? 
goods which were sold off at once, This lady saw 
at a glance the nakedness of theland, and hayin 
a brother in the drapery trade communicated Kee 
views to him, which resulted in the establishment of 


A GENERAL STORE 


of high character and which celebrated its jubi 
only lately. Retail business by Europeans eRe eines 
progressed largely in all its branches. One of the 
most pressing wants at that time was 


ROADS IN THE INTERIOR, 


The Kandy, the Kurunegala, the Galle, the’ 

the Negombo, the Puttalam and the Matale Sea 
existed. Estates which did not adjoin these roadg 
were reached at best by bridlepaths, but most often 
by a mere track through jungle over rock and river 
which caused those clever and sure-footed Pegu 
ponies to be in great request,—rice and stores reaches 
ing the estates by coolies and tavalam bullocks. The 
facilities for locomotion now enjoyed independently 
of railways, are chiefly due to the late Major Skinner 
and his able assistant Capt. Evatt and his subordi- 
nates. There were then mail coaches (so-called) on 
the Kandy and Galle roads which started daily at 
morning gun-fire. Our merchants were few; the 
business of coffee curing and shipping had no 
then come into existence; nor had the trade j 
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piece goods and European articles been developed 
by the circulation of money on the plantations. 
A merchant leaving for Hurope would be always 
accompanied to the Wharf by his brother merchants. 
Intercourse with Huropeans was then almost 
entirely by 

SAILING SHIPS ; 


merchandise and produce coming and going in the 
same way. Mr. Wm. Tindall of London and Scar- 
borough was the owner of nearly all the vessels 
which traded with Ceylon; their Commanders being 
well-known men well received everywhere. Any 
one who wished to use the Overland Route organ- 
ised by Waghorn, would go up to Bombay by our 
little mail-steamer ‘‘ Seaforth,” going on by Indian 
Navy steamer toSuez,and thence in a very rough 
way across the desert to Cairo and to Alexandria and 
onwards. Our Overland Mails came in and went 
out once a month. During the monsoon they were 
brought down by Dak from Bombay. In the North- 
Tiast monsoon they came by the Colonial steamer 
“ Seaforth’’ from Bombay. The arrival of the 


ENGLISH MAIL 


was @ very exciting thing; for it happened mostly’ 


that the outward mail had to be despatched in a 
matter of hoursafter, Perhaps thereis no Huropean 
now living in Ceylon who remembers the arrival of 
the mail announcing the birth of H.R.H. the 
Prince of Wales and the Breach promotion in 1841. On 
that occasion after the steamer was signalled, Civilianr, 
Military and Mercantile men were at the Whart 
awaiting the Captain of the steamer to land. 
When he came, he announced to the recipients 
themselves their new honours. That gentleman after 
® prosperous career as a merchant in Colombo is 
now at a good old age, living near London. The 
passage of the mail was then about a month—pos- 
sibly more—for when Capt. Ingledew, the Pioneer of 
the P. & O. Company, brought letters to Galle in the 
steamer ‘‘India” in 30 days, it was considered a 
great feat. Since that time-the large and powerful 
steamers of the P. & O. and British India Company, 
besides many other modern lines, with the opening 
of the Suez Canal, have reduced the time occupied in 
transit and expenses of travelling to about half of 
what they were up to as late as 1871. Postal 
facilities of all kinds now exist which were undreamed 
of in the 40’s, 50’s'and 60’s. The early planters had 
among other difficulties, that of 


FETCHING THEIR MONEY 


in hard cash up to the estates which generally required 
@ personal visit every month to Kandy. The provision 
of this money was by Government notes cashed at the 
Kandy Kachcheri. Considering the temptation to 
highway robbery and the facilities for it in lonely 
corners, it speaks well for the natives, that the number 
of these crimes might haye been counted on the 


fingers of one hand. A greater trial to the planter. 


was 
THE LABOUR QUESTION 


especially for clearing jungles for which Sinhalese 
villagers are specially adapted ; those were not the 
days of contractors for felling and burning, and the 
immigration of Tamils for all the after operations 
had not been systematised. 


AMUSEMENTS 


were few, Governor’s Balls, Race Balls and dinner 
parties in Oolombo were about all. In the Planting 
districts perhaps the monthly visit to Kandy where 
the pioneer enjoyed himself very much like Jack 
ashore, was a beneficial change which the circum- 
stances of his life required. It might then have been 
said 
’ «The sound of the church-going bell 
These valleys and rocks never heard.” 

There were Chaplaincies in Colombo, Kandy, Galle 
and T'rincomalee ; Missionaries both Church, Presby- 
terians and Nonconformists at several stations with 
Churches and Ohapels in Colombo and Kandy, but 
the privileges of public worship whic dwellers in 
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the jungle now enjoy, though these might be im- 
proved and extended, did not exist. The most 
important improvement, and the causeof the great 
contrast between the present and earlier times has 
been the introduction of 


RAILWAYS. 


The facile communication between the Plains and 
the Hills is a boon to the health of Huropeans, whilst 
it is an enormous advantage to the Planting Interest, 
on the prosperity of which, as seen by its ups and 
downs in sixty years, the well-being of the island 
depends.—R. E. L. 


ee 
PHILIPPINE HEMP INDUSTRY. 


Among the chief industries in the Philippine Islands 
is the gathering and export of Hemp. Manila hemp 
is known the world over for its fine quality and its 
value for making all kinds of rope, from the biggest 
hawser down to the finest piece of twine, and it 
would be very much in order to devote a little of 
our space to this important feature of Manila’s com- 
merce. 

The scientific name of this hemp is “‘ Musa Textilis,” 
and the tree belongs to the banana family ; thus the 
banana is classified as ‘‘ Musa Edibilis,” the latter 
names of each respectively showing one to produce 
the textile or fabric, and the other the edible fruit. 

“Manila hemp” is the name invariably used by 
the merchants of England and America to distin- 
guish it from the Russian an Indian hemp, which 
is much inferior. In the Philippines, however, it is 
not regarded as a product of Manila and district, but 
chiefly of the southern islands, and it is called 
‘‘abaca,’ with accent on the last syllable. 

The hemp trees of the Philippines, have been 
tried to be introduced in Borneo and India but with- 
out much success. The trees grow best on the Pacific 
slopes of the Southern islandse South Luzon fur- 
nishes the best quality and greatest quantity, but there 
is little difference between Samar and Leyte of the 
archipelago as producing districts. The roots of the 
plant cannot exist in damp soil ; velcanic soil where 
the ground is dry and plenty of moisture overhead 
is essential to getting the best resulis. 

Here, in these localities we find large plantations 
among the hills with the hemp trees in different 
stages of growth. They require little cultivation ; once 
a week the native cieaner or gatherer goes through 
the plantation and does the little weeding that is 
necessary while in performance of his duty of cutting 
and stripping the trees, 

The trees are planted from shoots and grow to a 
height of ten feet and from five to seven inches in 
diameter. In appearance they appear to an unprac- 
ticed eye like the banana tree, and if these trees 
were allowed to grow five or six years they would 
develop @ fruit something like a plantain; it is said 
by some that this fruit is poisonous. 

When the tree is three years, then it is the proper 
time to cut it down and strip it of its fibre. This 
stripping is a most difficult and important point in 
the production of hemp and requires great experience. 
The native cleaner, as he is called, goes up into the 
hills armed with his bolo and a bag of rice. He 
enters the plantation and glances to right and left 
as he walks along. Experience {has taught him to 
tell at a glance if a tree has reached the age for 
cutting. One slash with the bolo and the tree is 
cut down close to the roots. The first thing he does 
is to plant a cutting or shoot in close proximity to 
where the tree grew. This is invariably the rule, 
that when a tree is cut down another is immediately 
planéed in its place, so there are atall times trees in dif- 
ferent stages of development. As soon as this is done 
he strips the shrub of its leaves and commences on 
the long stalk eight or ten feet in length: He strips 
off|the extreme outer skin and then commences the real 
work. In the centre of the stalk isa stout pith, and 
around this grow alternate layers of fibre and & sappy; 
vegetable matter. These layers of fibremust be care- 
fully stripped off the stock at once for fear of the sy 
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rotting the fibre. The cleanerin a couple of minutes 
has cut a small bamboo tree and made a rough bench. 
With a bamboo strip fastened to his knife and that 
in turn fastened to his foot, he stoops over to the 
ground in front and then makes a full backward sweep 
as far as his arms can reach stripping a layer 
of fibre which he throws off to one side. This is 
repeated until the fibre is al! taken off, and after 
spreading the strippings on the gronnd to dry in the 
sun he continues on to repeat the work in another spot 
wherever he may find atree in the proper stage of 
maturity. The work of stripping is heart-breaking and 
causes many a lame back; even the native who is 
accustomed tothe work finds it nosinecure. A full 
tree will yieldabout one pound of fibre and a native 
can clean fifty pounds in a week. ‘lhe length of fibre 
is from six to eight feet. 

The natives are exceedingly independent and work 
as long as it suits their cenvenience. When a cleaner 
has got what he considers enough fibre cut, cleaned 
and dried, he ties it up and takes it down to market, 
where he sells it to the middleman and receives in re- 
turn the market, value of the fibre. The plantation 
owner receives one-half this remuneration and the 
native keeps the other, and this is the only time the 
plantation owner figures in the whole proposition, i.e., 
when he gets his half. He simply watches to see that 
he gets his share. 

In the hemp ports representatives from the busi- 
ness houses here in Manila buy from those middle- 
men. They are either Spanish, Chinise or native 
dealers, who collect the hemp and barter with the 
native cleaners, using rice as the standard of exchange, 


GRADES. 


Ordinarily, the hemp arrives here classified accord- 
ing to grade by the middlemen, but sometimes it is 
sent here to be classified and the experienced eye 
of the merchant spots at once all detfective or in- 
jured fibre. 

The quality depends a great deal upon the original 
cleaner and the state of the weather at the time the 
tree was cut. 

To turn out the best grade thecleaner must be 
very careful in his stripping and have the fibre dried 
at once, whereas, if allowed to stand awhile, the fibre 
losses its fine color and some ofits strength. Hemp 
is graded accrding to fineness or coarseness, color, 
length of fibre and its tensile strength. The latter 
depends greatly upon the age of the tree. The color 
and coarseness show the quality of the Hemp and 
this depends, as mentioned above, wholly upon the 
cleaner. Sometimes he is careless, and more especially 
when high prices prevail in Manila he does not 
trouble himself about the quality of his work, but 
aims only to turn out as much as possible while 
that market condition prevails. 


VALUE. 


The value of hemp varies. It has been known to 
be as high as £60 per ton and then again as low 
as £14 sterling. Of late the price has fluctated con- 
tiually, owing to the war and the political situation 
in the Philippines. The average rate per ton, how- 
ever, is about £25 or £30 sterling. 

There are between 800,000 and 1,000,000 bales of 
hemp produced and shipped from these islands an- 
nually. The United States, acting as a centre for 
South America, Cuba and canada; and England; as 
acentre for Hurope and Western Asia take the bulk 
ofthe trade in about even quantities. 


The bales are packed by both hand and steam ~ 


presses and weigh about 28 pounds each. They are 
thus conveniently handled. About half a dozen of 
the shipping houses here do the bulk of the export 
trade and, perhaps, forty steamers are utilized in 
the carrying of rice tothe ports and areturn cargo 
of hemp to Manila. 

The handling of the business requires years of 
experience and a long residence in the country, to be 
successful in coping with the business methods of 
the wily Asitic, both Chinese and Filipino. 
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We all remember how in visiting the owner of an 
orchard he takes us through his fruit preserves and 
can tell every grade and species of apple tree. They 
appear to the unpractised eye to be all apple trees. 
It is the same with the hemp plantation, There 
are great varieties of hemp and the native showing 
a visitor through the groves points out the different 
grades of trees, giving its native name and weather 
the quality is better or inferior to the ordinary. 

There are all residents here in Manila, foreign as 
well as native, who from long experience in handing 
hemp, can tell at a glance just which ports certain 
bales of hemp have come from. Itis indeed a great 
business and cannot bea learned in a day. 

From the outer layer of a properly matured tree, 
comes the finest of fibre, and if this is carefully 
cleaned and dried, it is sometimes used by the 
natives to weave into cloth. They mix it with silk 
and make a eort of Indian muslin, in fact it makes 
the finest of hemp cloth. Some of the natives in the 
hemp growing district make coarse cloth to wear 
while others make fishing nets, the fibre being ex- 
ceptionally good for this purpose as it is so 
strong.—Manila Times July 28th. 


_——— ——— 


CONNECTION BETWEEN THE ROOTS AND 
LEAVES OF PALMS. 


I am sending you some samples of Sago Palm (Bot 
Caryota urens ; Telugu, ‘‘ Bakinimanu,”’ Uriya, ‘‘So- 
lopo”’) collected from the Nallamalai Hills in the 
Kurnool District, where the species grows in great 
profusion in damp localities, covering the soil witha 
regular carpet of seedling. From these specimens 
several points may be noticed. First: when one leaf 
is developed there is one root; when two leaves are 
developed there are two roots, and generally when 
three leaves are developed there are three roots, but 
sometimes more. There seems, therefore, to be a 
very intimate connection between the number of roots 
and number of leaves developed; it may be that, 
where the number of roots exceeds the number of 
leaves developed, more new leaves are developing. I 
send also (but regret it has been much damaged) a 
specimen of grass which has, or has had, 28 leaves 
developed and has 28 main roots; whether this is 
merely a coincidence I cannot say. 

I send also a portion of a Caryota stem; from which 
I have cut the leaves just above where they sepa- 
rate from the stem, Each leaf completely surrounds 
the stem at the base of the petiole; in the samples 
of leaf sheaths herewith sent; I was obliged to cut 
the net-work of fibres, which was continuous all round 
the stem for from 2 to 4 feet in length, so as to 
take the leaf off the stem. One leaf is developed at 
each node, and between the nodes the petiole of the 
leaf forms part and parcel of the stem. In the Kistna 
District I found that 3 leaves were developed at 
each node in the Paimyra (Borassus flabelliformis) and 
in the date (Phanix sylvestris) even a greater number 
seem to be produced (I hope to investigate the date 
more carefully next month). 

The stem of the Caryota, thus deprived of leaves, 
resembles a drawn-out telescope, the object glass of 
which is at the roots, and the eye-piece points 
upwards. 

Referring again to the seedlings, it will be seen 
that the first root almost resembles the tap root of 
an exogen, but that the monocotyledonous formation 
is so distinct. The collum in the dicotyledon is an 
indefinite point between the cotyledons; in this, what 
corresponds to the collum (which term, though not 
Botanically correct in this case, I shall adopt) isa 
most distinct point. There is not the slightest doubt 
that at this point, the fibro-vascular expansion from 
the seed, the root, the first leaf and its sheath di- 
verge. When the second root forms, it develops 
higher up than this collum point, and immediately 
below the sheath of the first leaf. The first leaf 
develops between its sheath, almost surrounded by 
it, and the fibro-vascular expansion from the seed, 
and is, therefore, in the middle of the plant, When 
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the second leaf appears, the seed and its expansion 
have dropped off, and it comes from the base of 
the petiole of the first leaf, which forms a sheath 
for the second leaf, and between the first leaf and 
the sheath of the first leaf. It thrusts the first 
leaf out of the central part and takes the centre 
of the plant itself. The third leaf acts in the same 
way to the second leaf, and the fourth to the third 
leaf, and so on, just as the second did to the first. 
The third root forms just below the first leaf, the 
fourth root below the second, and so on, the roots 
getting gradually higher and higher up above the 
collum point the later they develop. ‘There seems 
to be a centrifugal tendency about these roots. This 
can be further observed from the fact that young 
palms have none of their roots above ground sur- 
face level; but, the older they become, the more 
such roots above ground appear; and in bamboos 
sometimes they are seen springing from the lowest 
two or three nodes above ground level, when the 
rhizome is fully crowded out. The same is seen in 
Caryota and Borassus, but ordinarily the nodes are 
not so distinct, and they seen to come out between 
the nodes. 


Endogenous growth of wood is generally said to 
consist of a cellular tissue in the centre with a com- 
pact net-work of fibro-vascular bundles outside it, 
‘forming a rind. It was generally supposed that these 
fibro-vascular bundles came from the outside of the 
rhizome, passed in towards the centre of the stem, 
and passed outwards again towards the rind and 
into the leaves. A celebrated botanist (French, I 
think,) whose name I cannot just now recall, took 
exception to this, as it was found that tracing some 
of the fibro-vascular bundles back from the leaf 
they passed towards the centre of the stem, then 
came back to the rind considerably higher up than 
the rhizome. [I think an investigation of these speci- 
mens will explain the matter. The fibro-vaccular 
expansion from the seed forms the fibro-vascular bun- 
dles of the first root; those of the first root form 
those of the first leaf and sheath, those of the sheath 
form those of the second root and those of the first 
leaf from those of the third root; and s0 the bundles 
are formed in succession from root to leaf and from 
leaf to root. In the mean time cellular tissue is 
being formed in the centre of the plant, kept there 
and prevented from expanding much outwards by 
the fibro-vascular tissue. As each leaf develops it 
takes the centre of the plant, forms a small portion 
of stem (between the nodes), and is then pushed 
On one side by the next leaf. As each root develops 
it takes a position more and more away from the 
centre, and higher and higher up the stem; but it 
must be remembered that above ground it cannot 
come out of the stem, z.e, it must lie dormant un- 
til the sheaths of the leaves have fallen away from 
the stem. As the tree develops the fibro-vascular 
bundles have to pass from the side of the root (v. e. 
not the centre) to the centre of the stem when the 
leaf develops at the top and centre of the stem, and 
is pushed back to the side of the stem by the de- 
velopment of the fresh leaves; and the more the stem 
increases inside, the greater will be the curve of 
the fibro-vascular bundles, until it is flattened by 
other bundles coming inside it. 


It does not necessarily followed that, because the 
fibro-vascular bundle has to pass to its root, that it 
necessarily passes to the bottom of the tree; for 
the roots appear on the tree higher and higher up 
the stem, as the tree becomes older ; and there must 
be many dormant roots which have been prevented 
from coming to the surface by the persistent sheaths 
of old leaves. 

It seems rather curious that weight is attached to 
the difference in growth between endogenous palms 
and acrogenous Tree Ferns ; for the difference seems 
merely in degree. Both consist of cellular interior 
tissue, with fibro-vascular exterior tissue; in the 
case of palms the fibro-vascular tissue from a leaf 
appears to descend to form a root before forming 
another leat, whilat in the case of tree ferns it 
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appears to ascend direct to form the next leaf. 
The rind of endogenous is consequently far stronger 
and more continuous. The term acrogenous, too, 
seems to be misleading, for in the endogenous 
alms, each leaf comes to the central summit 
efore being pushed aside by anew leaf; the same 
happens with the Tree Ferns. 


A. W. LusHIneTon. 
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PROFITABLE TOBACCO GROWING, 


By R. S. Nevitt, Tosacco Expert. 


To the question, ‘Is the growing of heavy export 
tobaccos profitable, or can Queensland growers compete 
with other countries in other markets ?”’ the answer 
is—Yes, if the farmers are willing to adopt modern 
methods, and conduct their farming operations upon 
lines followed by other agricultural communities. 
Not only that, but they can practically monopolise 
the market for this class of tobacco in these colonies, 
as it is conceded that, so far,.this colony gives 
promise of being able to produce the best tobacco 
grown in Australia. Given the soil and a sufficent 
rainfall, the cost of prodaction in this colony should 
be less than it is in the United States, for the 
following reasons:—The Queensland farmer does 
not require to feed his working stock through ao 
long hard winter, his taxes are little more than 
half those imposed on the farmer in the United 
States, and he gets a larger yield than the latter, 
while the price of a labour is about the same. 

Ordinarly, the amount of tobacco produced here 
is not commensurate with the labour performed, and 
for the reason that the labour is often not properly 
directed. 

It is doubtful if any one crop, to the exclusion of 
all others can be made profitable one year with another, 
employing only one-third or one-half of a man’s time, 
and the balance idle or doing wage work when he 
can get it. By diversifying the crops of the farm, 
and making tobacco one of the crops, the farmer 
does not then depend upon the one crop for the 
whole of his income and sustenance, and he is sure 
to get a good price for one or more of his products, 
besides producing his own food, which he can do 
cheaper than he can buy it out of his tobacco money. 


METHODS, 


It goes without saying that the one-crop system 
requires a higher average of prices to be profitable 
than that of several crops. By diversifying their crops, 
the farmers of the United States have found tobacco- 
growing fairly profitable at 33d. per lb. 

The cost of production in Queensland can be ma- 
terially lessened by substituting the plough tor the 
hoe, as I have heretofore suggested—a process which 
will increase the quantity and improve the quality. 
Improved curing-sheds and improved methods of curing 
will also give additional weight to the tobacco, 
besides improving its quality. The labour of trans- 
planting can be much lessened by a thorough pre- 
paration of the ground beforehand, by deep ploughing 
and deeper cross-ploughing, and thorough harrowing, 
and getting the soil into the best of tilth. By this 
means a proper arrangement of soil particles is 
obtained, and the land is in the best physical condition, 
influencing beneficially both the temperature and 
the moisture; the free access of air is secured, sup- 
plying the necessary amount of oxygen, and the soil 
is in such a condition of fineness as to allow a 
perfect root development. 

These are all essential to healthy plant life; and 
when these conditions exist, the farmer will have 
fewer plants dying from transplanting, and the labour 
will be materially lessened. It should be evident to 
everyone that the soil in such condition as to sup- 
ply, fully, all that plant life demands of it, will give 
the best results in every particular, and this con- 
dition cannot be obtained without the free use of 
the plough. 
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USE OF THE PLOUGH, 


A ocloddy soil will certainly defeat all efforts to get 
a good and uniform stand in the field, and care 
should be taken to plough the ground when it is 
in proper condition. A tobacco-field should be 
ploughed after each hard rain—after the ground has 
sufficiently dried, until the plant is toolarge. When 
the plants are kept in a perfectly healthy and vig- 
orous condition, they are less susceptible to disease. 
Pruning, or taking off the bottom leaves in order 
to allow ventilation under the plant, is also a con- 
dition to healthy fields. The amount of water in 
the soil to produce the best results for heavy pipe 
tobaccos is estimated to be from 15 to 20 per cent. 

‘‘Below 15 per cent. the line of drought is reached, 
and the methods of cultivation should have for their 
prime object the maintenance of the water supply 
above the line of drought, so that the growth of 
the plant shall receive no check.”’— Whitney. 


PRODUCT, 


It is important that growers should take notico of 
these things, for when they seek an outlet for the 
surplus product they must offer an article quite as 
good as others, and one which is produced as 
cheaply. This cannot be done unless the best me- 
thods are a opted—the best are the most economical. 

The appreciation of the necessity of proper methods, 
and their adoption, will save fully 25 per cent. of 
labour, besides giving better and increased results. 

The various pests of the tobacco plant can be con- 
trolled by the use of Paris green, as a spray, but 
this must not be used after the tobacco has been 
topped. Itis very effective in the case of the Miner. 

The lands best suited to. growing heavy export or 
pipe tobaccos are friable and well drained. Lime- 
stone soils, with a small percentage of the clay and 
a large percentage of silt, are the best. Wet or 
forcing soils will not grow good tobacco, as the 
product will be rank and woody. 

Climate has much to do with the quality, and this 
can only be determined by experiment. For cigar 
tobacco sandy soils are preferred, some of the best 
cigar lands of Florida having 50 per cent. of sand. 
This is confirmed by Mr. Whitney in his report on 
the tobacco soils of the United States,—Queensland 
Agricultural Journal. 


_ 


THE VELVET BEAN. 


A few words about the velvet been as a source of 
forage as well as a renovator of the soil be very 
opportune, and I would suggest to those who are un- 
aware of the value of this bean to try a small patcy 
of it and just watch the result. Those who have 
already grown the bean will bear me out when I say 
that wehsve nothing in its own line to equal it. It 
is a great forage producer, and the grain, both in 
the green and dry state, in equal to anything grown 
for food for any stock, and it is not too much to 
say that everything that walks on four feet is fond 
of i€. 

The velvet bean grows and makes a fair crop 
where cowpeas would acarcely germinate the seed. 
It is an excellent improver of the soil in that it 
is the best nitrogen gatherer among all the known 


legumes. Its foliage is so dense that it shades the 


land completely during our hot days of summer, 
and by shedding the leaves nearest the ground it 
forms a mulch that conserves the ordinary moisture 
in the soil. In short, we have in the velvet bean 
what the Southern farmer have so long been look- 
ing for, that is, something that will produce a 
good profitable crop and at the same time help to 
put backbone into the poor sandy soils of the South. 

1 have said that it will make a fair crop on land too 
poor for cow peas, but it will repay its grower for a 
little commercial fertilizer applied to the soil pre- 
vious to planting time. Some farmers are sanguine 
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enough to think that there will come a time when 
commercial fertilizers might be entirely dispensed 
with. There is no indication that will ever come; in 
fact, the tendency is rather the other way, as every 
year sees amarked increased in the fertilizers used, 
and every broad-minded, observing farmer knows 
that for every dollar thus invested he gets back ten 
and sometimes twenty, according to the intelligence 
and wisdom exercised in the selection of the proper 
kind of fertilizer and the method and time of 
application. 


Like every o’her crop, the velvet bean has a prefer- 
ence, if we may use the term, for a certain kind of food 
which is best suited to its requirements and which 
enat les it to return the most profitable crops. 1t wants 
a fertilzer analyzing high in phosphoric acid and 
potash. Being a natural nitrogen gatherer, it docs 
not require any nitrogen fed to in the shape of 
fertilizers. If we cannot get a fertilizer containing 
No nitrogen, the best way to get over the difficulty is 
to buy our phosphate and muriate of potash, and 
prepare our own fertilizer, bringing the analysis 
as near as possible to ten per cent potash and seven 
to eight per cent phosphoric acid. Four to six hundred 
pounds of this per acre, broadcasted and mixed in 
the soil a short time before planting will pay for 
itself at least twenty-fold. On poor, worn-out soils 
it is best to drill in the fertilizer and plant the 
bean in the drill after it has had ® good rain 
on it. 


In preparing the land for this crop the best method 
in my experience has been to run off furrows about 
five feet apart and drop a been every ten to fifteen 
inches; this will give a good stand, and as the crop 
is a long season one it should be planted as early 
in the season as possible. Some time in late June 
or July make a very thin sowing of Giant beggar 
weed in the water furrow, this will spring up quickly 
and be ready just in time for the bean to climb 
all over it (for the latter undoubtedly does best when 
it has something on which to climb:) If the bean 
has been planted early in April, which is really 
the proper time, a thin sowing of fodder corn in the 
water furrow in June will answer the purpose as well 
as beggar weed, This combination will give an «x- 
ceptionally heavy forage crop, ready to cut in early 
Septemb r, and it will make a good second crop after 
that which can be allowed to remain in the ground 
and be ploughed under in the winter to improve the 
soil and restore its fertility. 


If simply grown as a soil renovator it can be planted 
four feet apartand every two feet in the furrow and 
allowed to remain where it grows. If wanted for 
pasture for stock or hog feed, beggar weed, millet, 
or anything of that kind planted along with it, will 
prove a decided benefit, as in itself it is somewhat 
laxative at first in its effect on stock, and other forage 
mixed with it helps to counteract this effect 
somewhat. 

In cutting to eure for forage is where the real trouble 
is encountered, as its growth isso enormous, and if 
it is growing on anything the tangle of vegetation is 
such that it is a hard matter to get at it well. If 
cut in the forenoon, after the dew has dried off, and 
hauled to the barn without delay and spread over 
poles (I use my tobac:o barn for the purpose), it 
cures excellently and makes the finest cattle forsge 
I ever saw, and I feel confident that it only needs 
a proper trial by every Southern farmer to secure its 
general adoption all through the Southern 
States. 

I do not think the velvet bean can be grown north 
of Kentucky successfully. A friend in Kentucky grew 
some of it last summer and he reports an extraordi- 
nary growth of vine but no gain, the season being 
too short for it to form seed. He grew it ina field 
adjoining the turnpike rcad where a telegraph line 
ran along. The vines went through the fence and 
climbed to the very top of the telegraph poles, show- 
ing that Kentucky soil is well adapted for the vine- 
at any rate,—C. K. McQuarriz.—Planters’ Monthly, 
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CULTIVATION OF THE COCONUT IN 
THE PHILIPPINES. 


Waar Every Man Interested IN TuHosE IsLanps 
Wants to Know. 


Coconut plantations pay very well and thereis a 
certain demand for the fruit in China, beside con- 
stant local sales in native markets. The uses 
of the tree are various. Some tap the tree by 
making an incision in the fruitbearing stalk, under 
which a bamboo vessel called a bombon is hung to 
receive the sap. This liquid, known as tuba, isa 
favorite beverage among the natives. As many as 
four stalks of the same trunk can be so drained simult- 
aneously without injury to the tree. In the bottom 
of the bamboo vessel is placed as much asa dessert 
spoonful of pulverized tong bark, to give a stronger 
taste and bright color to the tuba. The incision, re- 
newed each time the vessels is replaced, is made 
with a very sharp knife. Thesap drawing of a stalk 
continues incessantly for about two months, after 
which it ceases to yield and dries up. 

The vessels containing the liquid are removedand 
empty ones put in their place every twelve hours 
about sunrise and sunset. If the tuba is allowed to 
ferment it is not so platable and becomes an in- 
toxicating drink. From the fermented juice the dis- 
tillers manufacture a spirituous liquor known locally 
coco wine. 

The trees set apart for tuba extraction do not 
produce nuts, as the fruit forming elements are taken 
away. The man who gets the tuba has to climb the 
trunk of the tree, on which notches are cut to place 
his toes in. Occaionally a man falls from the top of 
trunk 70 or 80 feet high and ‘breaks his neck. The 
occupation of tuba drawing is one of the most 
dangerous. 4 

When the tree is allowed to produce fruit instead of 
yielding tuba the nuts are collected about every four 
months. They are brought down by either a sickle- 
shaped knife lashed on to the end of a long pole or 
by climbing the tree with knife in hand. 

When they are collected for oil extraction they are 
carted on a kind of sleigh, unless there be a river 
or creek providing a water way, in which latter 
case they are tied together, stalk to stalk, and floated 
in a compact mass like a raft upon which the man 
in charge stands. ; 

The water or milk foundinside a coconut is very 
refreshing to the traveller, and has this advantage 
over fresh water, that it serves to quench the thirst of 
a person who is perspiring without doing any harm. 

At seven years’ growth the coconut palm tree 
seldom fails to yield an unvarying crop of a score of 
large nuts monthly. In the provinces of Tayabas, La 
Laguna Batangas and district of La Infanta the coco- 
nut palm is extensively cultivated solely for the purpose 
of extracting the oil. The coconut oil factories are 


very rough, primitive establishments, usually consist- - 


ing of eight or ten posts supporting a nipa palmleaf 
roof andclosed in at all sides with split bamboos. 
The nuts are heaped for a while to dry and con- 
centrate the oil inthe fruit. Then they are chopped 
mere or less in half, 

A man sits on a board with his feet on a treadle 
from which a rope is passed over and works to and 
fro a cylindrical block in the end of which is 
fixed an iron scraper. He picks up the half-nuts one 
at atime, and applying. to the scraper in motion the 
white fruit falls out into a vessel underneath. These 
scarpings are then pressed between big blocks of wood 
to express the oil andthe mass is afterwards put into 
cast-iron cauldrons of Chinese make with water which 
is allowed to simmer and draw remaining fatty particles 
off the surface. When cold itis sent off to market in 
gmall straight-sided kegs on ponies which carry two 
kegs—one slung on each side. 


Small quantities of coconut oil are shipped from the’ 


Philippines. In Europe coconut oil is white and solid 
and is used inthe manufacture of Soap and candles. 
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In the tropics it is seldom seen otherwise than in a 
liquid state, as it fuses alittle above 70 deg Fahr. 

In 1891 a coconut oil factory was started in Manila with 
modern appliances. In the Philippines themselves it 
is an important article of-consumption. Every dwell- 
ing, rich or poor, consumes a certain amount of this 
oil nightly for lighting purposes. It is largely em- 
pes as a lubricant for machinery, for which purpose 

owever, it is very inferior. Occasionally also, it is 
used for a medicinal application. 


COPRAH. 


It isonly in the last few years that coprah has 
acquired importance as an article of export. In 1890 
the total amount exported was 4,653 tons. In 1897 it 
had reached 50,714 tons, about 85 per cent of it being 
handled by English firms, 

A variety of useful domestic utensils are manufac‘ured 
by the poorer class of the natives out of the hard 
shell of the coconut. Also when carbonized the shell 
gives a black dye, used for dyeing straw hats. 


COIR. 


Very little use is made of the coir or outer fibrous 
skin which in other countries serves for the manu- 
facture of coconut matting, coarse brushes, hawers, etc. 
It is said to rot in fresh water, where as salt water 
strengthens it. As it floats on waser it ought to be of 
great value toships. In the Philippines it often serves 
for cleaning floors and ships’ decks when the nut is cut 
into two equal parts across the grain of the coir 
covering, and with it a very high polish can be put on 
to hard woods. 

NIPA PALM. 


The nipa palm is found in many salt swarmps and 
flooded marchy lands, It has the appearance of a 
gigantic fern. The leaves, which are very long and 
about three to five inches wide, are of immence value 
in the country for thatched roof. Nipa is not to be found 
everywhere ; one may go many miles without seeing it 
in the districts devoid of marches and swarmpy low 
lands.—Manila Times, August 2st. 


THE Wortp’s COFFEE '‘TRADE,—“ Coffee Sta- 
tistics, 1899-1900,” by Messrs. C J Leech & Ce., 
of Mineing-lane, contains a inass of statistics relat- 
ing to the trade of the world in coffee. Much 
of this information is of value only to those en- 
gaged in the trade; but some of the figures are of 
more general interest. The chief coffee markets are 
London, Havre, Hamburg, the Dutch ports, Triest, 
Antwerp, Bordeaux, and Marseilles. The total 
production during the current year (ie. up to 
June 30 next) is estimated at 15,285,000 bags of 
60 kilogrammes or 13241b. each. Of this over 
104 million bags belonging to Brazil, Santos ecom- 
ing first amongst Brazilian ports with 6,000,000 
bags, and Rionext with over 32 millions. Mexico 
and the Central American States come next 1} 
milllon bags, then Venezuela and Colombia with 
1} million ; Java supplies 650,000 bags, the West 


Indies (chiefly Hayti, Cuba and Puertorico) 
550,000 ; British India and Manila, which are 
classed together, send 300,000 bags, Africa and 


Arabia 250,000, and the small balance comes from 
Sumatra, Ceylon and the Eastern Archipelago. 
During recent years the production has fluctuated 
considerably ; in 1894-95 it was over 114 million 
bags ; the next year it fell to 10} millions ; in 
1896-97 it roseto over 134 millions, and in the 
following year to over 16 millions, while last year 
it again fell to over 13} million bags. The prices 
show still greater fluctuations. The figures given 
by Messrs. Leech show how completely the world 
depends for its coffee on Brazil and how dependent 
the market prices are on the production there.— 
London 7imes, August 14. 
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REMEDIAL MEASURES AND 
' INSECTICIDES. 


By E. E. Green, GovERNMENT ENTOMOLOGIST. 


In the following pages I have endeavoured to bring 
together scattered information on the various methods 
that have been employed in dealing with insect pests 
of the family Coccide. Though such treatment may 
in many cases be found suitable to insect pests of 
other families, I do not propose to give here a 
general treatixye on insecticides, but to confine myself 
to measures applicable to the subject of the pre- 
sent work. 

Little or no originality can be claimed for the 
following remarks. They are very largely compiled 
from the published work of trained entomologists 
(chiefly American) in different parts of the world. 
America has long been in the forefront in the prac- 
tical application of economic entomology. 

Remedial measures may be discussed under two 
main headings: Prevention and Cure. The former, 
being by far the more important, will be’ dealt 
with first :— 


PREVENTIVE MBasuREs. 


Of first importance amongst preventive measures, 
I would place Quarantine Regulations. It is a fact, 
repeatedly demonstrated, that imported pests, are 
the most serious. An insect may attract little or 
no attention in its original home, where it is kept 
in check by its own natural enemies, a system re- 
cognised as ‘the Balance of Nature.’ But take it 
away from its bome; place it in a congenial climate 
with an ample supply of suitable food, and it will 
multiply without the checks that have prevented its 
increase in its original habitat. The, very fact of 
extensive damage by any insect may of itself almost 
be accepted as proof of its foreign origin. Looking 
through the list of the different scale-insects occuring 
in Ceylon, [ find that all the more troublesome 
species have been previously described from some 
other country, and are, therefore, presumably im- 
ported insects. The home of the ‘Lantana bug’ 
(Orthezia imsignis) is now supposed. to be some-where 
in §. America; and there is evidence in favour of 
the supposition that we owe our ‘green coffee bug’ 
(Lecamium viride) to Western Africa, Aspidiotus 
cydonie, Chionaspis biclavis, and Mytilaspis citricola 
were originally described from America. <Aspidiotus 
camellia, A. cyanophyllii, Chionaspis aspidistre, and 
Dactylopius citvz, are all well known on the conti- 
nent of Europe. <Aspiodotus aurantit and Pulvinaria 
psidii have their home in Australia. Our former 
coffee pest, the ‘brown bug’ (Lecanium coffex) might 
perhaps be quoted asan exception to this rule, as 
it was first recorded from Ceylon. But this insect 
is now considered to be merely a local variety of 
Lecamum hemisphericum, an insect found all over 
the world, and whose origin is uncertain. On the 
other haud, not a single undoubtedly native species 
has attracted any notice as an insect pest in Ceylon. 

We have only to. recognise these facts to appre- 
ciate the importance of a properly conducted system 
of quarantine for all imported plants and fruit. Our 
insular position in Ceylon, with, but. one main port 
of entry, gives us a peculiar advantage in carrying 
cut such a system. A single quarantine station, with 
& single fumigatorium, will be sufficientin our case 
to deal with the whole imporfations of the island. 
It is true that, in spite of quarantine regulations, 
particular pests have found their way into protected 
countries. In such cases failure must be attributed 
to incompleteness of execution. And, though some 
few pests may have evaded all precautions, how 
Many others must have been refused entry? The 
records of existing quarantine establishments give 
long lists of dangerous insects detected on arrival, 
and destroyed before they have had the chance of 
obtaining a footing in the new country. I believe 
it is the custom at most quarantine stations to 
examine imported plants and fruit, and if they 
pppear ta he free from plights. ta pass them with- 
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out treatment. But I maintain that not even the 
most experienced entomologist could guarantee a plant 
as absolutely free from insect life. Minute larve 
and eggs may lurk beneath bud-scales, in the axils 
of leaves, or in unnoticed crevices of the bark. To 
be really effective, quarantine must be complete. 
Every live plant and fresh fruit should be subjected 
to treatment, whether it appear to be free from dis- 
ease or not. 

The only sure way of reaching every hidden in- 

sect is by fumigation. If properly conducted, there 
is little danger of permanent injury to the plant. 
Even though some few delicate plants may be injured, 
or actually killed by ithe process, this is a very 
small consideration in comparison with the damage 
that may be effected by a single imported pest. What, 
for instance, must have been the pecuniary loss to 
the colony from the ravages of the ‘green bug’— 
a loss that, in all probability, might have been pre- 
vented. And compare this loss with the value of 
all the delicate plants that have ever been imported 
into Ceylon! But, for such tender plants, it is 
possible to employ other treatment than is recom- 
mended for hardy shrubs and trees. 
_ For wholesale fumigation of plants and fruit their 
is nothing to equal hydrocyanic acid gas, generated 
by mixing cyanide of potassium, water, and sul- 
phuric acid in certain proportions. This treaament 
is cheap and effectual. The gas is of the most deadly 
nature, and will penetrate every crack and crevice, 
and do its work thoroughly. The application is quite 
simple. All that is required is a close-fitting chamber, 
provided with a flue for the escape of the gas after 
the operation. The more air-tight the chamber, the 
more complete will be the work. It should be fitted 
With racks to receive removable trays, upon which 
fruit may be spread. The objects to be fumigated 
are placed into position; the chemicals are mixed 
in leaden or earthenware pan and placed on the 
floor, the door shut, and the room kept closed for 
from half to three-quarters of an hour. The flue is 
then opened, and, after a sufficient time (about half 
an hour) has been allowed for ventilation, the door 
is unlocked, and the plants, &c., removed. It is 
not advisable to take the subjected plants directly 
into the open air if the sun is shining. They should 
be kept for a few hours under shade, which will 
greatly lesson any danger of damage. 

Mr. C. P Lounsbury, official Entomologist at Cape 
Town, has kindly supplied me with full particulars 
of the work of the Fumigatorium at that place. From 
his letters and reports I have extracted the follow- 
ing- directions and suggestions :— 


For each 300 cubic feet of space enclosed (andin 
proportion for greater and smaller spaces) 1 ounce 
of 98 per cent. potassium cyanide, 1 ounce of sul= 
phuric acid, and 2 ounces of water will be required 
to generate gas of sufficient strength to kill the 
insects. Double this strength, or the same amount 
of meterials to 150 cubic feet enclosed, may be used 
upon, woody plants without danger of seriously in- 
juring them. The greater strength should. be em: 
ployed whenever practicable, as it will ensure the 
death of the eggs as well as the active insects. 

Imported plants are usually in a more or less 
dormant condition, which lessens danger of injury. 
Mr. Lounsbury writes, in his Report of June 1897. 
‘Injury to the tips of new growth generally results, | 
This injury is in no wise serious, and is quickly. 
outgrown. The operators consider it a fayourable. 
indication, as when such injury results it ig quite 
certain that the gas has been present in sufficient 
strength to destroy all of the insects,’ 

With respect to fruit, I again quote from Mr. Louns- 
bury’s letter: ‘I had lemons and oranges analysed 
after treatment, and found that after a few hours 
not more than a trace of the gas remained in the 
rind. There is much more natural cyanogen in 
single seed (so the analyst told me) than what re- 
mains Pe ae fruit aoe fumigation. We have no 
complaints of any effect on the i iti 
Ghee y {on the keeping qualities of 
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To generate the gas ‘the required quantities cya- 
nide and water are first placed in the generating vessel, 
the cyanide being broken into small pieces about the 
size of lump sugar. ‘The operator then adds the acid, 
pouring it slowly into the vessel to ayoid splash: 
ing, and immediately withdzaws.’ 

The above treatment is suitable for fruit and hardy 
plants. Tender garden plants are usually imported 
in Wardian cases, and may be treated separately. 
We have—in the ‘ Wardian case’—an air-tight chamber 
ready to hand, in which the plants can be fumigated 
before their removal. After a large series of ex- 
periments with various fumigating media, I find that 
hydrocyanic acid gas remains by far the most effi- 
cient insecticide and the least injurious to the plants. 
But, with delicate succulent plants I find it has to 
be applied rather differently. A more concentrated 
dose of, the gas applied for a shorter period is most 
satisfactory, in its results, In a Wardian case, con- 
taining about sixteen cubic feet, I find a dose of 
ounce cyanide, 4 ounce acid, and 1 ounce water, with 
an exposure of half an hour, wiil kill every indivi- 
dual of a colony of Orthezia (the most resistent of 
all Coccids) without in the least affecting the 
plants, The treatment should be carried out only 
after sunset. According to Mr, Lounsbury’s tables, 
these proportions of chemicals should be sufficient 
‘for a space of 140 cubic feet with a longer exposure. 

The other meterials tested were(1) a preparation 
of concentrated nicotine, sold by the XL-all Com- 
pany; (2) McDougall’s fumigation paper; (3) Jeyes’ 
fluid; (4) naphthaline; and (5) common tobacco 
leayes. Nos. 1, 3, and. 4 were evaporated by means 
of a small spirit lamp inside the case; Nos. 2 and 

were lighted and allowed to smoulder. All these 
materials, applied in different lengths of time, re- 
sulted similarly in more or less complete injury to 
the plants, and very incomplete destruction of the 
insects, t 

If there be no Government quarantine establish- 
ment in the general planting interests, importers 
should safeguard themselves individually by properly 
disinfecting all. foreign plants before distributing 
them or putting. them out in their gardens. 

Further directions’ or the application of the ‘gas 
treatment’ will be found in the sections treating of 
Curative. MrAsuRrs, (See pp. xxvii—xxxi.) 

Perhaps of equal importance as a preventive 
measure is the maintenance of plants ina vigorous 
free-growing condition. This is a fact that has been 
recognised by gardeners for many generations. Any- 
thing that interferes with the free flow of sap im- 
mediately lays a plant open to attack from its in- 
sect enemies, A weakly, hide-bound plant falls an 
easy prey to every pest. Scale insects in particular, 
with a few exceptions (and such exceptions chiefly 
imported series), seem to avoid a free-growing plant, 
possibly finding the healthy rush of sap too strong 
for them. Unremitting attention to cultivation will 
go far towards the prevention of insect pests. 
Amongst causes predisposing to disease may be 
mentioned: (1) Careless selection of plants and the 
retention of weakly seedlings; (2) Insufficient or 
injudicious drainage; (3) Unsuitable condition of 
soil, want of tillage, and—perhaps—of fertilisers. 

Under the category of remedial measures may be 
mentioned the use of resistant stock. In the history 
of nearly every ‘extentsive plant disease it has been 
observéd that individual plants—or established vari- 
eties of the plant—may show a marked freedom 
from the disease prevalent upon the less favoured 
type. By breeding from such individuals, or accidental 
varieties, a more or less completely resistant stock 
may be established. This fortunate fact has been 
frequently used with great success in dealing with 
fungal diseases, Thus a special variety of the potato 

lant—proof against the well-known potato disease— 
Bad been extensively cultivated. Some varieties of 
wheat are found to suffer but little from * wheat 
rust? (Puccinia), We have also examples of certain 
established strains of cultivated plants that repel 
pave insect pests. In Hurope the vine growers 


ave found au Amexican stock that to a large ex- 


_roughly sprayed with the mixture. 
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tent resists the attack of the dreaded Philloxera; 
and by grafting on to this hardy stock they have 
been able to immunise their more delicate and valu- 
able varieties. In Ceylon we have the strongest evi- 
dence that certain varieties of the tea plant (es- 
pecially the Assam indigenous stock) are most 
markedly free from injury by the so-called ‘mosquito 
blight’ (Helopeltis). In any serious epidemic that 
may threaten the profitable cultivation of an economic 
plant, we should at once be on the look-out for any 
accidental varieties or strains that may prove 
resistant to that particular disease. n cages 
where the hardier stock is not otherwise so profit- 
able as the more delicate variety, by grafting upon 
it a more valuable scion the latter may sometimes 
be rendered equally immune, 


CuRATIVE MEASURES. 


Where preventive measures have failed, as—even 
with the greatest care—must often happen, recourse 
must be had to curative measures. 

In no single connection can the old proyerb, ‘A 
stitch in time saves nine,’ be more aptly applied 
than in dealing with insect pests. In this case the 
‘stitch in time’ is more likely to save vinety, or 
nine hundred, or nine thousand! 

If a pest is to be eradicated, immediate treatment 
is the most important part of the process. 

And the first step towards treatment should, when 
possible, be the insolation of the infected area, All 
ordinary work amongst the affected trees should be 
deferred until after treatment. The young larve of 
scale-insects are very minute and active, and one of 
the most fertile sources of their distribution is by 
means of clothing. The rough ‘cumblies’ used by 
the estate coolies are particularly well adapted for 
their transport. « 

Another important point is that the treatment 
should be applied on the spot. If the infected branches 
are cut down .and carried off to some other part to 
be burned, they may be shedding the germs of the 
disease all along the way. 

It is difficult to lay down hard-and-fast rules for 
action, so much depends upon circumstances, e.g. the 
nature of the particular pest, its extent, the ature 
and value of the plant attacked, &c., &. But for, 
the sake of example, we will suppose a case in 
which three or four tea bushes are found to be in- 
fested by some scale-insect that is considered to be 
a dangerous pest. First dig a fair-sized hole in the 
midst of the affected clump, and place in it some 
dry grass and sticks as foundations for a fire. Fill 
two or three buckets with one of the insecticide 
washes described below, Prune back the branches 
one by one; immerse each branch completely in the 
insecticide and throw it into the hole, until nothing 
but the bare framework of the tree is left. Sweep 


‘all fallen leaves and rubbish from beneath the trees 


into the hole. Next, paint over the bare stems with 
the same insecticide, using a large paint brush and 
taking great care to saturate the entire surface down 
to the ground. Then set fire to the heap of prun- 
ings, and cover up the remains with earth. To kill 
off possible stragglers, the unpruned trees immedi- . 
ately surrounding the afiected patch should be tho- 
Tf carried out - 
in time, these measures will probably stamp out 
the pest; but a careful watch should be kept for 
any fresh outbreak. : 


The above treatment is suitable only for such — 


plants as may be cut down without permanent in- 
jury. We may now consider the case of some larger 
tree to which this method would be inapplicable— 
say an orange or cacao tree. In shis case the gas 
treatment is the most suitable. The application 
should be repeated after an interval of about a 
fortnight, to ensure the death of larve subsequently 
hatched from eggs that may have survived the first — 
operation. Full directions for gas treatment are given _ 
below. (Sse pp. xxvii—xxxi.) pale Sy: 
In other cases a combination of these two method ~ 
might be adopted. If two or three coffee trea — 
should require treatment, all superfluous branches ~ 


oe) 


| 


_ ingredients are well known. 


less, 


' application, is appended. 


_ the young larve are hatching. 
_ the most unprotected condition. 
| Mates this season varies with different species, and 
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might be pruned, dipped, and burned, and the stand- 
ing trees fumigated with gas. Modifications of the 
treatment will be required to suit particular cases. 

When a serious pest has once firmly and widely 
established itself, little hope can be entertained of 
exterminating it, though much may still be done to 
keep it in check, 

Where trees are large and more or less detached, 
as in orange groves, and the crop a valuable one, 
the gas treatment is again the most satisfactory 
one. But where the cultivation is denser, and the 
crop not so concentrated, spraying is found to be 


. more practicable. 


The choice of the insecticide must be regulated 
by the mature of the crop. Arsenious compounds 
cannot be safely applied to food crops—sucl as fruit 
and vegetables—during the cropping season. And 
they canon no account be recommended for such a 
product as tea, unless employed exclusively after 


pruning. For, however minute may be the actual 


amount of active poison deposited on a single leaf, 
when we consider that it takes some 400 |b. of leaf 
to make sufficient tea to fill a chest, and that about 
3,000 of the green leaves go to the pound, or 12,000 
leaves to a pound of the finished product, it is 
evident that the amount of poison in a single chest 
of tea might be considerable. And further, during the 
processes of packing and transport, it is by no means 
improbable that this mineral poison—which would 
dry off in fine powder—might gravitate and become 
condensed towards the bottom of the chest, with 
dangerous results to the consumer. The danger may 
be considered far-fetched; but I think it should be 
recognised. 

For, the above reasons no patent preparations 
should be employed to any large ex‘ent, unless the 
Such mixtures, being 
designed for general use, may contain veveral dif- 


'ferent poisons acting in different ways, either ex- 


ternally by contract, or internally through the ali- 
mentary system. The proprietors of patent intsecti- 
cides not unnaturally object to disclose their formule, 
and put off any questions by asserting that the 
amount of active poison in the mixture is so very 
small asto, be practically harmless. This may very 
well be true in most circumstances; but, as shown 
above, in other cases the poison might become con- 


_ centrated into a small portion of the product. 


For other reason compounds that depend upon 
arsenic or other mineral poisons for their killing 
properties are of little use against Coccide. Insects 
that subsist upon the sap of the plants should be 
treated with insecticides that kill by contact, such 
ags.soap, petroleum, pyrethrum, &c. Arsenic, which 
adheres to the surface of the plants, is useful only 
against pests such as caterpillars, grubs, and slugs, 


that take in solid food. Mr. Maskell puts the mat- 


ter concisely. He says: ‘Whatever damage is done 


' (by scale insects) is effected by the sucking of: the 


juices of the plant through the rostrum (beak) of 
the insect. It follows from this that applications of 
any fluid to the tree externally, with the object of 
poisoning the insects cn their feeding, would be use- 
as their food is. drawn from» beneath the 
surface.’ * 


There are many substances fatal. to insect life, 


_._ but perfectly harmless to the higher animals, that 
.. may be safely used. A list of the principal insecti- 


cides, with directions for their preparation and 
(See pp. xxxi et seq.) 

season for spraying is when 
They are then in 
In temperate cli- 


The most suitable 


should be made, the subject of careful observation. 
In tropical countries many species, and those na- 


_turally the most pernicious, appear to produce a 


constant succession of broods throughout the year. 
To produce any permanent result, spraying must 
be very thorough, The success of the treatment 


_ depends upon the actual contract ofthe liquid with 
_ individual insects. Even when the work is done by 


* New Zealand Scale Insects, p. 26, 
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a trained man, it is practically impossible ‘to secure 
the destruction of every individual. The difficulty 
is greatly increased when the work has tobe’ ‘in- 
rusted to natives. In conducting the operation, the 
position of the insects upon the branches and foli- 
age must be carefully noted, and the nozzle of the 
machine manipulated: accordingly, so as to throw 
the spray. upwarts against the backs of the’ leaves, 
or downwards on to the upper surface, or horizontally 
against the stems and branches. 

A few words may be said as to the apparatus for 
spraying. This is not the ‘place to advertise’ any 
particular make of machine; but some general 
principles may be given to help the would-be pur- 
chaser in his choice. 

Points to be considered in the selection of a 
machine should be;— 

[. uldaptabiluty to Transport—For ordinary use, 
where small trees only have to be treated, there is 
no form so convenient as the knapsack pump. This 
consists of a metal vessel that rests upon the back, 
and is supported by straps passing over the shoulders 
of the operator, The handle of the pump (in the 
best patterns) comes forward under, the left’ arm, 
and is worked by the left hand, leaving the right 
hand free to direct the nozzle which is attached 
by flexible rubber tube. The vessel usually contains 
the pump cylinder, and space for about four gallons 
of liquid. Where a largey apparatus is required, a 
barrel pump may be used. In this form the pum- 
ping apparatus is fixed in a barrel to which handles 
are attached, so that the whole apparatus can be 
carried from place to place by two men. Where the 
land is flat the barrel, or a metal tank, may be 
mounted on wheels for transport; but ‘it should be 
designed to that the vessel may be dismounted and 
carried by hand to such places as are inaccessible 
to the wheeled vehicle. Wherelthe lay of land is 
suitable, and large trees have to be treated, a more 
powerful apparatus may be mounted on a cart, and 
drawn by horse or bullock power. In such cases 
two or more lines of hose and nozzles can be worked 
from the same tank, 

II. Strength.—The materials employed in the'con- 
struction of the machine should be such as are not 
readily corroded by the mixtures used, Mr.’ Louns- 
bury, in his report for the year 1896,* gives the 
following very practical hints on} this?subject :— 

‘Tron is so qnickly corroded by many of the com- 
mon insecticides and fungicides that pumps in which 
the working parts are of this metal are not de- 
sirable. These parts of the pumps should always be 
made of hard brass. For the sake of economy, the 
bodies of most pumps are made of iron, but oven 
here the ‘use of brass lends greater durability, and 
is an advantage which in the end will probably pay 
for the additional initial cost. Rod-like ‘parts and 
thin handles of cast iron are objectionable because 
so easily fractured. Any parts of rubber are damazed 
by contact with paraffin. Ignorance of this fact 
has led to the ruin of a large number of Vermorel 
knapsack pumps, in which a circular rubber disc is 
used for the propulsion of the liquid. The paraffin 
causes the rubber to swell, and thus becomes uwse- 
less for its purpose. 

‘Copper is the best metal for tanks in knapsack 
pumps, and attention should be paid to the thick- 
ness of this metal. Thin copper®,will rapidly ear 
through. Tanks of sheet iron or tin are soon ruined 
by contract with liquids containing copper com- 
pounds, such as Bordeaux mixture and Paris green, 
and these preparations are also injuriously affected. 
But even copper tanks are not suitable for use with 
all spraying mixtures, since this metal is acted up- 
on by the sulphur in such compounds as ‘eau grison”’ 
and lime-sulphur-salt mixture. In these cases, the 
sulphur leaves the lime, with which it had united 
during the process of cooking, and unites with the 
copper to form copper sulphide. This compound 
forms in a thick black layer over the copper, which, 
if it would remain intact, would preserve the metal 


* Report of the Government Entomologist for the 
Year 1896. Cape of Good Hope, pp. 139-140 
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from further action; but, unfortunately, some of it 
usually breaks away, exposing fresh surface to the 
injurious action, and also proving an annoyance by 

assing through the hose and clogging the nozale. 
Se these reasons it is best not to use these sul- 
‘phur mixtures in knapsack pumps.’ 

1Il. Simplicity,—Al\l the parts of the pump should 
be readily accessible and removeable, so that, should 
anything go wrong, they may be taken to pieces and 
cleaned, or damaged parts renewed. The want of 
these facilities is # serious falt in many machines, 
the slightest injury necessitating the sending of the 
whole apparatus to the repairers. ; 

IV. he Production of a Uniform and Hffectwe 
Spray.—he continuity and force of the flow is de- 
pendent upon an air chamber in the pump, this 
feature constituting a ‘force-pump.’ On this account 
all hand syringes are almost useless. The nature 
of the spray is regulated by the form of nozzle em- 
ployed. The chief object is to break up the liquid 
into such a fine spray that it will penetrate the 
thickest foliage in the form of a dense mist and 
come in contract with every part. For this purpose 
one of: the ‘cyclone nozzles’ is most admirably 
adapted, but where it is necessary to throw 
the liquid to a considerable distance, as, in spraying 
large trees, a nozzle throwing a coarser spray must 
be used. Itis advisable to have several interchange- 
able nozzles to suit the different kinds of work. 
There should always be a detachable cap to the 
nozzle, so that any obstruction may be quickly and 
easily removed. Many nozzles are provided with a 
fine point, held back by a spring, but which, when 
pushed forward, clears the aperture. 

A few further remarks may be quoted from Mr. 
Lounsbury’s report, in which he gives some recom- 
mendations for the care of spray pumps. ‘ Before a 
spray pump of any kind is put away after use, it 
should be throughly washed and clear water pumped 
through it; hot water answers much better than cold 
if stickly or soapy washes have been used. The 
working parts should be occasionally oiled, and if 
the paint on the iron parts becomes worn away it 
should be renewed. Attention to these details will 
preserve the pump for a long period, while, if they 
are neglected, the pump may never save its initial 
cost,’ 


(To be continued.) 
———-_- <> —___—_- 


CACAO POD DISEASE, 


In December, 1898, my attention was specially called 
to the fact of the presence of a disease of Cacao 
pods on several large estates. Hxamination proved 
them to be attacked by a prasitic fungus, the full 
characters of which have not yet been worked out. 
From literature recently received from professor 


Harrison, it is seen that he reported the , existence 


of a disease in Grenada in April, 1895, and also 
described the conditions in such a way as to leave 
little doubt that it was idential with that now re- 
cognised as affecting the Trinidad trees. Professor 
Harrison also alludes to the presence of the same 
disease in Surinam, and refers to my report on 
specimens sent by him, in the following words:— 

“J. Hinchley Hart, Esq., F. L. S., the Government 
Botanist of Vrinidad, to whom I subnutted some of the 
diseased pods from Surinam has informed me that a 
similar disease occastonally occwr's on cacoain Trinidad, 
but is not there looked upon as being in any way serious, 
and is generally ascribed to an excess of moisture.” 
. Professor Hazrison’s conclusions have been recently 

confirmed by the receipt of infected pods from Grenda, 
‘which show identical characters with the infected 
pods from Trinidad estates. From these pods I was 
able to reproduce the disease in healthy pods, as 
in the first instance, and also to make pure culture 
for the study of the various forms of the, fungus, 
and it has now been grown through its entire cycle 
of existence in several separate experiments, 
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Remarks upon the forms assumed during the 
growth of the fungus are however withheld, until 
they have been confirmed by the expert to whom 
they have been submitted, and it will be sufficient 
to note that the life history of the fungus promises 
to be of an interesting character. ‘This, disease, 
therefore, has long been recognised in Trinidad in 
Surinam and in Grenada, but its infectious character 
was first’ proved by reproducing the disease by in- 
oculation again and again at the Royal Botanic 
Gardens by the writer, in December, 1898. Professor 
Harrison observed in 1895, that where an affected 
pod touched a healthy one the disease was com- 
municated, but it does not appear that special in- 
oculations were made. Mr. Whitfield Smith, now of 
the imperial Department of Agriculture for the 
West Indies also noted the disease in Grenada while 
travelling with Professor. Harrison. Mr. Massee of 
Kew makes the following interim Report, pending 
the receipt of full material for further investigation :— 

InreRM Report on Cacao Pop DisEAseE. 

1. The fangus appears to belong to the Peronos- 
pores, but cannot as yet be determined with cer- 
tainty, as the spores in sprit will not of course ger- 
minate. ; 

2, The pods sent are completely covered with a 
dense felt of variously coloured hyphe end have 
comletely lost all trace of the fungus causing the 
disease which can only be seen in the spirit material 
sent. 

3, Ifthe Superintendent could send a couple of 
Hensen’s fasks with germinating spores, perhaps 
something might be done to determine the nature 
of the fungus. 

4. Preventive Measures.—Spring with potassium 
sulphide solution (4 ounce to one gallon of water) would 
destroy zoospores and germinating conidia; Bordeaux 
mixture might answer, but a very dilute mixture 
should be used at first, as it appears to frequently 
injure foliage in a worm climate. 

5. Allinfected pods should be removed and burned. 
The disease can hardly exist on the peds only and 
search should be made to find its source. The conidia 
are frequently distributed by insects and if the trees 
are infested with winged insects an insecticide should 
be used, 

On receipt of this Report I immediately applied 
to several planters for further material, and was 
met by the statements that on account of the dry 
weather, no diseased pods were to be fonnd. 

As, however, pods were obtainable in Grenada, 
there is evidence that the disease is not’ restricted 
to any certain time of the year, but is ‘more~ pre- 
valent under conditions which prevail during the 
wet season. : , 

The work of investigation is being continued, and 
when complete a Report will be published giving 
full details. The remedial measures to be adopted 
are those laid down in my Report to the Govern- 
ment, viz. :— . 

Ist. To gather and destroy all diseased pods. 

Qnd. The early removal and destruction of the 
empty pods, after the beans are removed for curing. 

3cd. The dressing of all badly infected trees with 
sulphate of copper selution. ee 

A strict attention to these primary recommenda- 
tions will probably result in confinding’the disease 
to small areas, but more summary méasures must 
be taken if it is seen to make way. As however, 
it is fairly evident from the Reports of experienced 
planters, from the’ Report of Professor Harrison, and 
from my own observation, that the disease is no 
new thing; there is every reason to think thst with 
due care on the part of planters, the disease will 
not, increase.. On the contrary, there is every reason 
to hope that when the full-life history of the’ or- 
ganism is known, it may be possible practically to 
eradicate it. This hope is further justified by a 
Report from one of the most careful of our planters, 
who has adapted the tentative course laid down for 
treatment, as he states that the number of pods 
affected is rapidly diminishing on the estate he 
manages,—Trinidad Bulletin. e Xj 
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THEA AND COFFEE DISEASES. 
(With Plate.) 


Brown Buicur or Tea. 


_ The “blights” which affect tea in Assam were 
investigated and described in the Kew Bulletin for last 
year (pp. 105-112). Another and different one has 
made its appearance in Ceylon, and has been trans- 
mitted to Kew for investigation by Mr. J. C. Willis, 
M.A., F.L.S., Director of the Royal Botanic Gardens, 

Director, Royat Botanic GARDENS, PERADENIYA, 

CEYLON, To Royat GarpEns, Kew. 
Royal Botanic Gardens, 
Peradeniya, Ceylon, 
April 10, 1899. 

Sir, By parcel post this week I send you a tin 
containing some specimens of a fungus blight which 
is causing considerable injary to tea in many of the 
planting districts of Ceylon. Itresembles the ‘grey 
blight’ of Assam (which is also common here) in 
its action on tbe leaf, and I have recommended 
similar measures for ita eradication to those used 
for that pest. The specimens enclosed show the 
conidial fructification of the fungus, and I am sen- 
ding them in the hope that you may be able to give 
me the name of the fungus to enable me to round 
off my investigations into its ravages and life history. 
In the event of your publishing any account of this 
disease, I have to request that the name of the 
estate mentioned on the specimens be withheld from 
publication, - 

Notes upon the disease are given below, 

I am &e,, 
(Signed) Joun C. Wit1s. 

The Director, Royal Gardens, Kew. 

Specimens from Maskeliya district, 4,000 feet above 
the sea level, sent to Kew. Fructifying specimens 
pinned. Collected 7th April, 1899. 

Disease like grey blight in’ appearance and effect, 
but characterised, by chocolate-brown. colonr of fully 
diseased spots on the leaves attacked. Common in 
the Central’ Province. - 

Shows first on upper side of leaf, and soon after- 
wards on lower aleo. Appears as yellowish-brown 


‘patches, which rapidly spread and to a chocolate or , 
almost black colour, and as they extent their cen- 


tral parts dry up, die, and often fall out if the leaf 
is roughly shaken. When the leaf is held up to the 
light, a yellowish band, 1-3mm. wide, is seen round 
the infected area, due to the spreading of- the my- 


-celium into the still) unattacked area of the leaf, 


which losess its green colour. 

Froctifications not often seen; on the accompany- 
ing specimens they show in typical form, as pinkish 
concentrically grouped. The 
are oval-oblong, unicellular, hyaline. The 
blight spreads very rapidly, and does much damage. 
Measures of treatment recommended are the; same 


; 10 J J. C. W: 
10th April, 1899. 
The specimens were examined by Mr. Massee, the 


| Principal Assistant for Cryptogams in the Herba- 


rium of the Royal: Gardens. He furnished the fol- 
lowing report :— 


The fungus proves to be undescribed, and may 


‘be’ known as Colletotrichwm Camellic. 

All ‘the many known species of Colletotrichum are.. 
“parasites, and many are destructive to important 
' economic plants.: 


Spraying with Bordeaux mixture, or with) ammo- 


' niacal solution of carbonate of copper has proved 


effective in checking the spread of other species of 


“Colletotrichum, and would probably prove beneficial 


in the present instance. In spraying plants like 


‘the tea, having glabrous leaves, success mainly de- 


pends on the fineness of the spray, which should 


~ hang like: a fog: A coarse spray causes the solu- 


tion to form drops which roll off the polished surface 


‘of the leaves. 


In addition to spraying, all diseased leaves should 
be collected and burned, as Colletotrichum is a form- 
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genus (the conidial condition of an ascigerous), 
and if the leaves are allowed to fall’'and remain 
on the ground under the trees, the higher form of 
fruit would fcrm on the decaying leaves and in- 
oculate the new leaves the following season. 

M. 


3rd May, 1899. 


The following description has now been prepared 
by Mr. Massee :— 

The fungus present on the leaves proves to 
be a species of Colletotrichum, a genus perhaps 
too closely allied to Gleosporiwm, differing only 
in the presence of a variable number of coloured 
spines being intermixed with the conidiophores, Nu- 
merous species belonging to these genera are known 
as destructive parasites, attacking more especially 
leaves and fruit. : 

The leaves, of the tea plant are probably infected 
in the first instance by floating spores’ settling on 
their upper surface when damp. ‘She discoloured por- 
tion of the leaf corresponds to the range of mycelium 
in the tissues. Eventually the central portion of the 
blotch changes to a dull grey colour, and becomes 
studded with numerous very minute. black spots, 
which are often arranged in irregular circles. These 
points correspond to the clusters of spores which 
rupture the epidermis of the leaf ani become free 
on the surface, whence they are washed by rain or 
carried by wind to other leaves. After the spores 
are mature, those portions of the leaf on which they 
are produced become dry and brittle, and are blown 
about by wind, and as many spores still adhere to 
such floating fragments, it is not difficult to under- 
stand why the disease spreads so quickly when once 
established in a plantation. 

As the species proves to be undescribed, the follow- 
ing diagnosis is given :— 

Colletotrichum Camelliw, MMassee (sp. nov.) Macule 
amphigena effuso-indeterminatex, primo flavo-brunnes, 
dein nigrescentes, denique griseo-arescentes, postremo 
frustulatim deciduz ac folium perforatum relinquentes. 
Acervuli centro macule laxe insidentes, epiphylli. 
Conidia cylindraceo-elongata, continua, utrinque obtu- 
sata, hyalina, episporio levi donata, 15-17 44-5 wu. Cysts- 
dia lineari-cuspidata, septata, olivacea, 100-135 7-8 u. 

Ceyiton. CENTRAL Province. On living leaves of 
Camellia Thea. 

Preventive Measures.— Bordeaux mixture has been 
proved to arrest the spread of disease caused by other 
species of Colletotrichum, as C. lindemuthianum on 
scarlet-runners and French beans, C. Althee, on 
hollyhocks, &c., and would probably prove effective in 
the present instance. Care should be taken to experi- 
ment at first with a very dilute solution until its action 
on the leaves is ascertained. 

Diseased leaves should be picked before the spores 
are mature; that is, as soon as the first indications of 
the presence, of the fungus are observed. If this 
practice was universally followed through the infected 
area, the disease could be readily exterminated. 

CENTRAL AMERICAN CorFEE-DIsr sb. 

This disease has attracted attention for rather more 
than the last twenty years. Butiit is, perhaps, only of 
late that it has attained serious dimensions. Apparent- 
ly, the first notice is contained in the Kew Report. for 
1876 (p. 21), where it is noticed as ‘‘ Mancha de hierro”’ 
or ‘Iron stain.» Berkeley attributed it to a minute 
fungus, Depazea maculosa, which was the only organism 
he could find on the diseased leaves. Dr. Ernst, how- 
ever, in his Hstudvos sobre las deftormactones, Enfermede- 
das y enemigos del.arbol de, Cafeen Venezuela, Caracas, 
1878, was unable to accept this as the cause of the 
malady :— 94. 

“Berkeley opina que la Depazea' es causa de la 
‘Mancha de hierro,’ sin duda porque.las hojas que le 
fueron remitidas, vinieron con esta aereminaclont No 
queremos contradecir: el. aserto de tan respetable 
autoridad, pero tendremos mds adelante ocasion de 
comprobar que la enfermedad llamada asi es general- 
mente de otro origin ”’ (p. 17)... 

He further expressed the opinion that: “iron stain” 
was to be attributed to more than one cause, and that 
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while in some cases it might be due to a fungus, it was 
generally the work of the ‘‘ Coffee-leaf Miner,” Cemios- 
toma cofeellum. An account of this will be found in the 
Kew Bulletin for 1894 (pp. 130-133), 

“‘Compréndense acaso bajo este nombre tambien 
otras manchas de aspecto semejante, pero debidas a la 
vegetacion de un hongo, como se ha dicho mas arriba ; 
pero generalmente es la ‘Mancha de hierro’ el resul- 
tado de la presencia de la larva de una pequena 
mariposa nocturna, que en la zoologia lleva el nombre 
de Cemiostoma coffeellum, Stainton”’ (p. 17). 

This opinion is important as showing that at the 
date (1878) when it was written the injury done by the 
fungus was inconsiderable. 

What appears to be the same disease was the subject 
of a note in Nature by Dr. Ernst (July 29, 1880, p. 292). 
He says :—‘' There appear on the leaves small spots of 
a lightish green colour, which in two or three days turn 
brownish.” Hence the name of “ Iron stain.” 

Dr. Cooke detected upon these patches a fungus of 
an entirely different kind. which he described in 
Greviliea |vol. xi., p. 11] as Stilbum flavidum. He 
further discussed the whole subject in the Journal of 
the Linnean Society (Botany, vol. xviii., pp. 461-467). 

Spegazzini has recently suggested the name of 

Pistillaria flavida for the fungus on the assumption 
that it belongs to the Basidiomycetes. This view is 
not, however, supported by a microscopic examination 
of authentic specimens. 
' Of late years the ravages of the fungus have assumed 
more serious dimensions. It has proved very destruc- 
tive in coffee plantations in Costa Rica, Venezuela, 
New Grenada, and Guatemala; it is also said to have 
occurred in some of the West Indian Islands. 

The Government of British Cen'ral Africa, apparent- 
ly under the impression that it is the leaf Cisease of 
“Ceylon (Hemileia vastatrix), which it is not, has 
“temporarily proclaimed ’’ Guatemala and the Central 
American States generally “to be prohibited countries ” 
for the importation of seeds and plants. 

A lengthy correspondence has taken place with the 
Foreign Office on the subject, of which the, following 
is the most material portion :— 

Mr. ConsuL-GENERAL JENNER TO ForEIGN OFFICE. 
My Lorp, ; Guatemala, February 7, 1899. 

With reference to your Lordship’s despatch, No. 
14, commercial, of the 4th of November, I have the 
honour to enclose herewith copy of a despatch from 
Mr. Consul Harrison, enclosing a short report by Mr. 
H. Pittier on the diseases which have at different times 
appeared in the coffee plantations in Costa Rica. 

The samples of the dried leaves are being sent to 
your Lordship by parcels post. 

T have, &c., 
(Signed) G. JANNER. 
The Marquess of Salisbury, K.G. 


(Enclosure. ] 


Report of Mr, Henri Pittier on the diseases which 
have at different times’ appeared in'the coffee planta- 
tions of Costa Rica, 3 

During the existence of the Instituto Fisico Geopgra- 
fico several coffee diseases were submitted for study to 
the botanical department. 

Firstly, the so-called ‘Maya,’: characterised’ by 

‘circular zones of dead tissues on the leaves, black 
rotten spots on the fruit, and by the subsequent 
‘ falling off of both. The fungus which causes the 
destruction of the tissues has been identified indepen- 
dently by two specialists; Messrs. — Rolfs, of ‘the 
Florida State Agricultural College, and Spegazzini, of 
the ‘‘ Facultad de Agronomia’”’ of La Plata, with the 
Stilbum fayydum, Cooke (Pistillaria flavida Spegazz.). 
Secondly, the ‘ Hollin” or ‘‘ Fumagina,” which 
appears as a kind of a soot covering the leaves of the 
coffee tree, and which is also a fungus (Capnodium 
trichostomum Spegazz).; but inthis case the fungus is 
only a secondary symptom, as it grows on a honey- 
like exudation of an insect (Coccus, scale insect, mealy 
bug) which settles on the tree. 
Thirdly, several cases of distinct appearance, one due 
to the invasion of legions of caterpillars of a moth, the 
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name of which I donot now remember, and others 
which were ascribed to overcropping, to rot caused by 
imperfect drainage, or to the presence of foul wood in 
the soil. 

These last were all more or less localised and dis- 
appeared after a time, but the two first are rather 
common in the neighbourhood of San Jose, where they 
reappear every year with a gradually more epidemic 
tendency, 

However, so far they cannot be said to have assumed 
a very alarming character, and the majority of the 
planters have not paid attention to them. 

Owing to the excessive draught I have not been able 
to find any trace of the fungus on the diseased leaves; 
but these are sure to appear with the first rains in 
April and May, and if not too late for you, I shall 
giadly endeavour to obtain some good samples for yon. 

(Signed) H. Pirrrer. 


Mr. Consunt Harrison To Roya Garpens, Kew. 
British Consulate, 

San Jose, Costa Rica, 
February 28, 1899. 
In accordance with a circular I received from 
Her Majesty’s Minister in Central America, I sent His 
Excellency for despatch to the Royal Botanic Gardens, 
Kew, some pamphlets and notes on the diseases which 

have appeared in the coffee trees in this Republic. 
T also forwarded some samples of leaves affected by 
the disease which the Government obtained for me, 
I now ander separate cover forward you direct some 
samples of diseased leaves, collected for me by Mousieur 
Pittier, and two photographs of trees effected, These 
trees have recovered, but in some instances look sickly. 
I send these direct as Monsieur Pittier tells me the 
less they travel the better, as the fungus is liable to 

be rubbed off. 
I have, &c., 


(Signed) Prnrcy C. Harutson. 
W. T. Thiselton-Dyer, C-M.G., F.B.S., 


Director, Royal Gardens, Kew. 
The leaves are most frequently attacked, and 
within a short time become dry and fall to the ground, 
so that the treeis soon completely denuded of foliage. 
The growing berries also dry up and fall before 
maturity. New leaves are formed after some months 
of rest, usually to be again attacked in a similar 
manner, and after the consecutive loss of foliage’ for 
two or three years, the tree dies. 

Diseased leaves are at once known by the presence 
of one—or usually several—more or less circular 
pale green, then brown, and finally whitich patches, 
which extend quite through the substance, appearing 
equally marked on both sides of the leaf. Grouped 
ou these bleached spots, on the upper surface of the 
leaf, are several clear yellow drum-stick-like bodies 
standing erect. Hach of these bodies, which are only 
about one-twelfth of an inch high, is a perfect fungus, 
bearing myriads of reproductive bodies or conidia 
on its globose head. One or more similar cireular 
ee spots bearing fungi also often occur on the © 

ervies. : 

On young twigs the bleached spots are elongated, 
varying from half to one inch in length. If ‘the 
diseased patch completely girdles the twig, the 
portion above the wound dies. 

Preventive measures.—Those recommended for the 
arrest of brown tea blight would probably be effective 
in the present instance also. Cleanliness is of primary 
importance. It is impossible for the disease to appear 
unless spores of the fungus are present in the 
neighbourhood, and the most effective means for 
reducing this possibility to a minimum is to collect 
and burn all diseased leaves and fruit that have 
fallen to the ground. Photographs received from 
Costa Rica showing coffee trees completely defoliated 
by the disease also show the fallen leaves lying 
in heaps under the trees. be 

Diseased twigs should be removed, otherwise, should 
sclerotia be formed, and the mycelium become peren- 
nial in the tissues, a yearly crop of conidia would be 
produced.—Kew Bulletin. j 
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RUBBER IN THE BASIN OF THE AMAZON. 


CRUISE OF THE U.S. GUNBOAT '' WILMINGTON.” 


The United States gunboat ‘‘ Wilmington” has 
arrived at Manaos, a thousand miles up the mighty 
Amazon, says the N.Y, Tribune. Here the wide, 
deep Rio Negro mingles its placid black water with 
the swift yellow current of the sealike Amazon thus 
joining the Amazon with the Orinoco. 

The credit is given to Captain A.S. Crowninshiel, 
of Washington, for the present extensive cruise of the 
“Wilmington ” in South American waters, a crusie 
which was interrupted by the Spanish war. Her prim- 
ary object is to show the American flag in ports where it 
is seldom, if ever, seen ; cultivate friendly relations with 
the officials and encourage American merchants and 
commerce wherever possible. So far the ‘* Wilmington” 
has visited over twenty ports, among them being such 
important: commercial and political centres as Tri- 
nidad, Barcelona, Carupano and La Guayra (the sea- 

ort of Caracas), on the Spanish Main; Las Tablas, 

arranca and Cludad Bolivar, on the Orinoco: 
Georgetown and Paramaribo, in British and Dutch 
Guiana, and Para and Manaos, Brazil. 

The “ Wilmington” will ascend the Madeira River for 
six hundred miles to the first cataract, near the Boli- 
vian boundary. Thus her voyage will open up to the 
knowledge of the world the great Amazon basin, 
the extent of which is enormous and the resources 
of which are unlimited. But the high price of rubber 
to-day ($1 a pound for the crude article, in the United 
States and Europe has stopped for the present, and 
undoubtedly for many years to come, any other form 
of industry. The Indians and halfbreed Portuguse 
demand and get’ their own price for working in the 
rubber forests, and only they seem able to stand the 
deadly tevers and miasma, To-day the rubber industry 
is both the blessing and the curse of Brazil, though 
for the moment it appears to be the former, as every 
one seems to be making money. ‘This can be easily 
understood when itis known that the Amazon basin, 
with its sparse population, exports nearly $50,000,000 
worth of rubber annually. The key to this rich product 
and regino is Para, a thriving; rich city of about 10,000 
inhabitants, seventy miles above the mouth of the 
Amazon. As is well known, the delta of the Amazon 
for serveral hundred miles is composed of large low 
islands, covered with water at “big river,’ (July and 
August), and abounding with rubber trees, the product 
of which is known commercially as ‘‘ islands rubber, ”’ 
and it extends three hundred miles up the Amazon to 
Gurupa. Thence for several hundred miles the forest, 
though densely tropical, is sparse in rubber trees. They 
become thick again, however about Abidos, three 
hundred miles further up, and around and above 
Manaos is the fine Upper Amazon rubber, coming 
from the Rivers Tuara and Tavary, Rio Negro, Rio 
Branca, Solimoens, Puras, Madéira and hundreds of 
other streams tributary to Manaos. 

While Para, by its wealth and situation is the 
key to the rich Amazon country, entirely controlling 
thei valuable delta district output and largely that of 
the up-country, it has a new rival for the Peruvian, 
Bolivian and Upper Amazon rubber output in Manaos, 
& young giant of about thirty thousand inhabitants 
ofrecent and mush-room growth but having a beautiful 
opera house, palace of justice, electric railroads, electric 
lights, modern waterworks, sewers and asphalte 
streets, and is altogether such a remarkable city of 
great commercial future as to deserve aspecial letter. 

Exact knowledge of the rubber districts, the gather- 
ing of the crop and the curing and transporting of the 
Same is confined at present to three classes. ‘Lhe first 
are the “ aviadores,”’ or buyers, merchants who ad- 
vance large stocks of goods, gewgaws and rum to head- 
men in the forest. The aviadores are mostly Por- 
tuguese, and having a “good thing,” will not tell much. 
The second are the menor branch storekeepers in 
the jungle, usually half Portuguse, half-Indian, 
Who are suspicious and secretive and great liars. 
They, absolutely control the third class, the In- 
Gians, who work in the dense tropical forest, and 
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gather and cure (smoke) the rubber. Left to themselves, 
the Indians are generally hospitable and communi- 
cative ; but their dialects are little understood and their 
knowledge is local. 

Recently a ship of only 2,500 tons left Para for New 
York, with a cargo of rubber, which was insured for 
$3,000,000. Nowadays only a bullion ship or one 
loaded with fur seal skins from the Pribylov Islands 
would carry such a valuable cargo. Naturally this 
valuable and constant output demands many large car- 
goes in return payment. Heavily loaded steamers leave 
New York and Europe for the Amazon three times a 
month, and this nnmber may soon be increased. The 
United States is getting a large part of this rich trade 
and can increase it by judicions efforts.—The 
American. 
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A TEXT-BOOK OF PLANI DISEASES. 


Whilst much may be effected to prevent the occur- 
rence of disease in plants, and to put a stop to its diffu- 
sion, and whilst something may be done to mitigate 
its consequences, little or nothing can be done in the 
way of cure, Day after day we receive samples of 
diseased plants with an enquiry as to the nature of the 
disease, and almost invariably an enquiry as to are- 
medy. Sometimes no information is vouchsafed as to 
local conditions, and as to the method of cultivation 
adopted, aud often, indeed, nothing but continued in- 
spection during growth would enable us to errive ata 
satisfactory diagnosis, In most cases absolute cleanli- 
ness and free ventilation, together with the methods 
of cultivation appropriate to each plant, will suffice to 
keep plants inhealth. Indeed, in very many instances 
itis obvious from’ the specimens sent to us, that 
slovenly or careless cultivation has been practised, per- 
haps unavoidably, from adverse circumstances not 
known to us. However this may be, disease and 
parasites, whether vegetable or animal, often find the 
condition suitable for their growth and propagation 
in plants whose cultivation is neglected. This is, how- 
ever, by no means invariable. Many of the samples 
sent us come from establishments where rigid care is 
exercised, as in market, establishments where superb 
cultivation is the rule. Nevertheless, » fungus may 
make its appearance, and quickly destroy the hopes of 
the cultivator. Over-crowding, and the growth of the 
same crop in the same houses year after year neces- 
sarily favour the spread of the disease when it does 
break out. How often'do wefind the Tomato crop 
spoiled from this cause ? 

We see the same carelessness in woods};'the un- 
fortunate trees get injured ina variety of different ways, 
but all resulting in an open wound. Nothing is done 
to cover this over, and so the wound, it may be a mere 
crack, offers a resting place for the spores of the fungi, 
which, as in the case of canker of the Apple, even- 
tually compass the destruction of the tree. Now the 
main reason for this loss—much of it avoidable—the 
main reason, is sheer ignorance—indifference and 
apathy do the rest. ii 

It cannot be expected that the cultivator who has 
his business to attend to can attain that knowledge 
of detail that it is the duty of the expert to accumulate, 
but he should get a sufficient grasp of general princi- 
ples, and sufficient information as to the manners and 
customs of fungi and insects, to be able to avail hiim- 
self of the teachings of the expert, and turn’ them to 
practical account. It is with this object in view that 
we desire now to call attention to Mr. Massee’s recent- 
ly published Te«t-book of Plant-diseases caused by 
Cryptogamic Parasites (Duckworth & Co.) After some 
generalities, the author proceeds to describe seriatim 
the chief parasites which affect-our cultivated plants, 
The order followed is that of the botanist, the author 
going from order to order in systematic series, 

We have waited long indeed for anything like a, com- 
plete handbook of this kind. We have had special 
books like those of Marshall Ward and Worthinton 
Smith, excellent in their way, but strictly limited; we 
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have had various translations from the German, and 
we have had endless articles in our own columns and 
those of our comtemporaries, but Mr. Massee is the 
firstto give usin anything like a complete form, a 
combination of these scattered records into a system- 
atic whole. This will be invaluable as a book of refer- 
ence. Our gratitude to the author is proportionate, 
—Gardeners’ Chronicle. 
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THE OIL TRADE OF SOUTHERN INDIA. 


The Oil Trade of Southern India, which in 1897-98 
wis represented by an export of 46,804,81 gallous, 
valued at 58,699,30 rupees, and accounted for an area 
of 1,646,628 acres of cultivation, is one of those 
branches of industry which possesses the remarkable 
characteristic of never, under any circumstances, 
suffering from under-production. The supply at all 
times is equal to the demand. Domestic consump- 
tion is largely in excess of export, but can never be 
exactly ascertained, as much of the gil used is ob- 
tained from trees and shrubs growing in a wild state, 
and manufactured by the poorer classes. Among 
plants regularly cultivated for oil are the coconut, 
the gingely, two, species of the racinus from which 
lamp and castor oil are made, and linseed-coconut 
oil is exported from the Western Coast and from 
Ganjam, Rajamundry and Tanjore on the Hastern 
Coast. It is extracted from the dry kernels of the 
nut by expression in the ordinary native oil mills, 
When made with care, the oil is colourless and 
solid at a low temperature, but very liable to be- 
come rancid by keeping. For edible purposes it is 
made from the fresh kernels, which are rasped, and 
the milk, being squeezed out, is boiled with a 
little water. The Cochin coconut oil is reputed the 
best, and is exported in large quantities to the 
United Kingdom and to France, where it commands 
good prices, and is used for the manufacture of 
candles and soap. Coconut oil soap is lighter 
than water and is the basis of the floating soaps 
of the perfumers., Inferior soaps made from coco- 
nut oil are liable to melt away if exposed to damp, 
and if allowed to dry will shrink. For these reasons, 
and to prevent. loss, only small quantities of the 
article are made at a time. The method of manu- 
facture in the coast is exceedingly simple. Two cis- 
terns are built one above another; the upper filled 
tworthirds full with the compounds above specified 
and tightly pressed. down, water being poured on 
the lye filters through and is received in the lower 
reservoir. About two-thirds or so of this lye is 
stirred with oil and allowed to stand for three days 
with occasional subsequent stirrings. The solution 
ia then removed and boiled in a copper cauldron 
until the soap separates. Pure water is poured on 
the mass and stirred to clarify it, and the soap is 
then moulded and, cut into bars, when it is ready 
for sale. Coconut oil is to the inhabitants of 
the Western Coast what ghi is to the Hindu else- 

here. Property in the coconut tree is considered a 
Mena and profitable investment, as each tree is 
celculated to yield 25 gallons oil per annum, and 
the refuse after the oil is extracted finds a ready 


sale as cattle-food or as manure—to say nothing of , 


i thatching that form bye products of 

ine Silanes the introduction of kerosine oil, 
aes oil was @ very popular illuminant. It still 
peak s a great deal of fayour in this respect, asit 
Beit a bright light, and there is no risk whatever 
in_its use. : peer 
be poorer classes Gingely Oil is much 

wate Rotate cookery, sometimes by itself, but 
more frequently as an adulterant of ght. Care is 
ecessary in the preparation of the oil, which be- 
oer es discoloured by the matter from the epidermis 
of the seed, Which should first be repeatedly washed 
i cold water or partially boiled in water to re- 
nee the xeddish-brown colour before passing it 
through the mill, Im the northern districts of the 


Presidency, the babool gum, is added to the seed 
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before expression, but it is doubtful whether this 
is done exclusively to improve the oil, for it also 
confers an increased value on the oil cake as a 
cattle-food, The manufacture of the oil is primitive, 
and the mills used in the present day are the same 
as were employed for the purpose thousands of years 
ago. By throwing in the seed without any prelimi- 
nary cleaning the oil becomes discoloured and de- 
preciated, but it can be make very clear, when high 
prices are obtained. This clear oil is the yield of 
a white seed, which however is not so profitable as 
the black seed or Sesamum orientale of commerce. 
The price of the oil varies according to the district, 
but a uniform rate is obtained in Hurope, where it 
is imported for the manufacture of soap. 

Two oils are extracted from the Racinus com- 
munis; one known as castor oil, and the other 
the real lamp oil of the country. Pacinus communis 
nunoribus is a small-seeded variety, that after being 
sifted and cleaned is slightly crushed between two 
rollers; then freed from husks and coloured grains 
and enclosed in squares of clean gunny or canvas. 
These squares are put into a mould to give them 
uniformity, when they are known as bricks. The 
bricks are then arranged alternately in a screw or 
hydraulic press with sheets of iron, and pressed 
till the oil exudes through the pores of the gunpy, 
and is received into clean’ tins. After boiling the 
oil is filtered through blankets, and forms the castor 
oil of commerce. Much less care is exercised in 
pressing the larger-seeded variety of the Racinus 
and the seed is partially roasted before passing 
through the mill—both imparting the dark and even 
dirty red colour which this oil has when sold in 
the bazaars. As much as 50 per cent in weight of 
oil can be obtained from the seeds, and the price 
of the oil is always maintained. The ground or 
Manila nut is largely grown in Madras. more parti- 
cularly in North and South Areot and in Nellore 
and Tanjore. The cleaned seeds yield by cold pressure 
43 per cent by weight of a clear, straw-coloured, 
edible oil possessing all the qualities and character- 
istics looked for in imported salad oil—which often 
is nothing more than Indian ground nut oil clarified 
and reimported from Hurope. This oil is seldom 
used by the natives, but they eat the nut after 
being slightly roasted over a charcoal fire. From 
the trade statistics it appears that 19,631 acres of 
ground in Madras grows linseed, and that the crop 
is raised principally in the northern districts. It is 
not, however, easy to arrive at the actual acreage 
of linseed because it is sown in furrows on the 
borders of fields, and so escapes calculation. The 
introduction of linseed into the Punjab, and especially 
into Sind, is credited to a military settler on the 
Nilgiris, General Wormald, before his retirement. 
He appears to have tried it at Jamadar-ka-Sandee, 
and the experiment is said to have been thoroughly 
satisfactory from the commencement, the yield being. 
tenfold. The above are the staple oils of the Pre- 
sidency, but the list might be easily multiplied by 
local products of which no account is taken, such 
as poppy oil, the oil of the neem tree, cotton seed 
oil, the oils of various woods, and fish oils. Few 
of us in fact remember what a great part oil plays 
in the economy of the country.—Fioneer. 


NEW SOURCE OF GUTTA-PERCHA.—M. Jouffroy 
d’ Albans, the French Consul at Singapore, writes 
to. the Courrier de Saigon, regarding an invention 
made by a Frenchman in the Straits to extract 
guttapercha, principally from the leaves of Isonan= 
dra Hookeria. The leaves, dried, are sent to 
Belgium and Hrance for the extraction of the gutta. 
This trade in dry guttapercha leaves has consider- — 
ably increased at Singapore and Penang. The 
gutta thus produced is said to be of such high 
quality that the Eastern Extension Cable Com- — 
pany has contracted with the inventor for a supply _ 
of it. a ae 
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COCONUT CULTIVATION. 
MANURING. 


I had the privilege lately of discussing the above 
subject with a veteran, and as his opinicns are en- 
titled to much weight as being those of one of the 


‘foremost coconut planters,)I trust he will pardon 


me for making them publicand for discussing them. 
Apart from the fact that his long experience, his 
well-known intelligence andhisclose observation entitle 
his views to respectful consideration, his having been 
a pupil of the late Mr. Davidson of Jaffna in early 
youth and imbibed the wealth of scientific wisdom 
which places that gentleman far above his fellows 
then orsince, isan additional recommendation in his 
favour. 

My friend holds very decided views that coconut 
rees should be manured every alternate yexr. That 
if manured at longer intervals, it represents to a 
large extent money thrown away, as a large proportion 
of the manure goes towards helping the trees to 
regain lost ground and a small proportion to putting 
on crop. In his experience he has found ashes a 
valuable, nay indispensable, fertiliser for coconuts, 
and trees which responded in a sort of way to the 
application of castor cake and bones, showed wonderful 
results as soon as ashes were added to the mixture. 
By a systematic and intelligent system of manuring 
he has known an estate increase its yields, not in 
one leap of course, but gradually to three times its 
old average yield. The system was for half the 
trees to be manured one year and half the uext. 
The manure used was castor-cake, bones and ashes. 
In addition to that, the husks were carted to the 
fields and the husks of about 50 coconuts were drop- 
ped between every four trees and together with all 
the branches, were burnt and the ashes spread over 
the ground. This wasdone from end to end of the 
estate with the results indicated above. 

I may be pardoned the tenacity and the presump- 


tion of Giscussing the views of so high an authority. 


But no one more than he will appreciate the good 
resulting from such discussion, and the unwisdom 


- of blindly following a system simply because it is 
"practised by an acknowledged authority. Circums- 


tances alter the experience of different persons and 
the observation of one man may not be in accord 
with anotker. a ; 

I am at one with my friend that it is desirable and 
more than desirable, necessary, that half an estate 
should be manured one year and half the next. But 
I would say as a general and not invariable rule. 
Experience and observation show that a sandy and 
therefore hungry soil takes up manure very much 
faster than a heavy soil with body, or to be more 
precise, coconut trees growing on a sandy soil 
derive benefit from an application of manure very 
much quicker than trees growing on a heavy soil 
and in proportion to the quickness of the benefit 
is the quickness with which the results disappear. 
I therefore think that the rule of my friend is a 
necessity on a light, sandy soil, and is not so much 
of a necessity as a desirability cna heavy soil. On such 


a soil, digging it up and mixing it can be resorted to in 


the interval between two manurings. 
However desirable or even necessary frequent 


manurings are, it is not everyone that can manage’ 
’ to manure half of his estate annually. 


Many cir- 
cumstances, not necessary to be detailed, will stand 
in his way. Under such circumstances the object of 
the Planter should be to try to minimize the 
acknowledged runniag down of the trees. 1 think 


this could best be done by the use of such _ferti- 


lizers as yield comparatively slow results. In my 
opinion, bone meal is one such. Bone in its raw 


~ state is insoluble or not readily soluble. In contact. 
‘ with ‘the soil and the moisture in it, it decomposes 


slowly, the length of time depending on the minute- 
ness of the particle and the composition and quality 
of the soil, among other causes. It is generally 


‘believed that bones are of value:chiefly, if not entirely, 
“according to the phosphates in their composition. This , 


is toa certain extent true, but bones in their decay 
31 
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yield ammonia which assists the action of the 
phosphate of lime. I have always he'd consistently 
to the opinion that quick-acting manures are of 
value chiefly in the cultivation of annuals, where 
the resulf are required in a given time. For the 
cultivation of perennials, and especially of coconuts, 
slow-acting manuress are the most desirable. The 
trees are not stimulated to heavy-bearing and then 
quickly fall off, the bearing is steady, even and 
continuous. It is for this reason, I do not favour 
the use of steamed bones or of super-phosphate for 
coconuts. When raw bones are used, the effect is 
spread over a number of years and after a few 
applications, the quantity of available phosphates and 
ammonia in the scil will, if necessity become 
large, and the benefit to the trees will be in pro- 
portion. 

Now as to the value of asbes as a manure, there 
are now two opinions. Their composition is depend- 
ent on the substance of which they are the result. 
Mr. Cochran has mace known the great value of 
the ashes of husks, and people can easily realise by 
the light of his analysis, to what extent their soils 
are being impoverished by the removal of husks or 
their non-return to the soilin the way practised by 
my friend. Would roteconomy be attained by carting 
to the field the ashes of husks instead of husks in 
bulk? I am not of those who believe in_ the 
fertilising properties of manure; but I _ believe 
in the value of fires at vights in covonut fields. 
They help to attract and destroy injurious in- 
sects, such as red-beetles and the moths of cater- 
pillars. 

I have heard 

THE PRAISES OF ASHES 

sung very loudly but unfortunately my experience 
with them hardly accords with that of others. 
know an estate where the branches had been burnt 
between the trees for a number of years. The 
ground was black with ashes. Anxious to see the 
extent to which the roots of the coconut tree availed 
themselves of this rich store of manure, I had the 
ground dug. My disappointment was great when [ 
came across a few straggling rootlets and not the 
mass of rootlets within the experience of others. I 
have had ashes lying in heaps between coconut 
trees and yet they were not attacked by the rootlets 
in anything like the way in which a heap of cattle 
manure or any other heap of decaying vegetable 
matter witli a lot of moisture in it ig attacked. I 
have often wondered how roots take up the fertilising 
matter in ashes when so few are seen to attack 
them. Again I have applied wood ashes and the 
ashes of coconut branches in large quantities of 
from two to three basketfuls to coconut trees both 
by themselves and in conjunction with castor-cake 
and bones with no striking results. 

My experience has been that there is no applica- 
tion for coconut trees to equal 


THE DROPPINGS OF CATTLE 
under the trees. I have tied one animal for ten 
days to trees that had been neglected and not 
manured for a number of years and growing on 
poor white sand and the results were such as to make 
me mostenthusiastic on the benefit of droppings. The 
branches of these trees were of a yellow, sickly hue 
and the bearing was being reduced to zero. Within 
six months the trees were carrying dark, green heads 
and commenced to throw out large bossoms. The 
effect, as regards crop, lasted for two years, as the 
trees were weakly, but the colour of the foliage did 
not relapse to its original colour. My method was to 
tie the cattle to the trees without removing any soil 
and then to dig in the droppings after rain had 
washed in the ammonia. I think digging in before 
rain has washed in the ammonia, will help to dissi- 
pate it. I am inclined to think that this most en- 
couraging resulé is due almost entirely to the urine. 
The solid excrements of ten nights from ordinary 
village cattle that are grazed on poor pasturage, 
hardly equals two basketfuls. It will be useful to 
find out what the composition of the urine of cattle 
is to enable us, to make ug a mixture to resemble 


> “that 
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it as closely as possible, In the stall-fed cow leaving 
out of consideration the water which is nine-tenths in 


weight, we have Organic matter 60 
Containing nitrogen equal to ammonia 9 
Inorganic matter n0 20 


Containing phosphoric acid . c° 7 
That does not look formidable. Perhaps, Mr. Baur, 
With that enterprise which is his characteristic, may 
find out what the total solid and liquid excrements 
of one animal is for one night, analyse that and 


‘multiply it by ten and give us a mixture representing 


the application per tree. It is impossible to entirely 
manure an estate, or even a large part of it, by 
tethering cattle to the trees,so the next best thing 


.to be done is to secure a mixture resembling it as 


closely as possible, for the efficacy of the droppings 


_of cattle in the immediate neighbourhood of trees is 


_ assured, 


I have had the opportunity of watching the diffe- 


rence in effect between the droppings of cattleand 


. neglected and unmanured for a number of years. 
_latter to a field 
. been manured a couple of years before. 


_ for two years. 
. appearance of the trees did not. 


an application of cattle manure, castor cake, bones 
and ashes. The former was to a field that had been 
‘he 
in cultivation and had 
Both fields 
were comp sed of poor, white sand, The former field 
responded at once with beauuful dark green heads 
and a brave show of blossom and very good yields 
Though the crop fell off after that, the 
The better part of 


that was 


. the application to the latter field was appropriated 


to bring up the condition of the trees and but a little 
went towards the putting on of crop. We read a great 
deal last year about ‘“ denitrification.” That may be 
responsible for the disappointing results, which, how- 


ever, are no‘ general.—(Cor'. 


——<$<—$—$ 
PRODUCE AND PLANTING. 


Bicrsria anD Tea.—Mr Allen Cooper, cf Southamp- 


' ton, quoting the article in the ‘‘Contemporary Review,” 


in which it was asserted that the particular flavour of 


~ differeut growths of tobacco is ‘‘attributable to the 
' agency of microbes alone,” these microbes being gen- 


tn 2 


fs 


erated during the process of fermentation, thinks that 
an interesting question for tea planters arises in con- 
nection with it. Not only is poor tobacco trans- 
formed, but it has also la'ely been discovered that 
jt is possible to have living culcures of Bacteria which 
cin give a delicious flavour to butter and a fine taste 
to cheese. ‘It occurred to me,’ says Mr. Oooper, 
the distinguishing flavour of teas from 
might be attributable to a 
may not be the plant so 


ditferent countries 
similar cause. It 


' much as the Bacteria generated during fermentation 


that gives each district its distinctive character. All 
tea planters are agreed on the importance of the fer- 
menting process for the proper development of 
flavour, and the necessity of arresting this fermeota- 


‘tion, or ‘fixing’ it (as it is called) at the critical 


moment, over-fermenting prodacing a peculiar rancid 
edour and flavour. Mr. David Crole, in his lecture 
on the Chemistry of Tea (given on February 10th, 
1897, at a meeting of the Society of Arts), was very 
emphatic on this point; and some tea planters I 
was fortunate enough to meet on the s.s. ‘‘ Nubia,” 
four yeais ago also emphasised the importance of 
this part cf tea manufacture. They all agreed that 


‘ the fermentation period was the critical one for the 


' proper 


development of flavour. This raises an in- 


teresting question. Is it possible to alter the flavour 


“favoured districts ?”’ 


of teas from poor districts by the introduction of 
living cultaves of Bacteria developed from micro-or- 
ganisms taken from fermenting tea in the more 
Perhaps Mr. Watt or Mr. 


Bamber may have something to say on the subject.: 


A Decuintne Marxnr ror Trua.—Under the above 
heading ‘Lhe Grocer” discusses the tea market as 
f.llons: “ [tis now three months since the market 
for tea wasin a buoyant condition, with prices of 
the common descriptions astonishingly high for these 
modern days of cheapness, and when, moreover, the 
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position of the distributing trade in April last was 
exceedingly strained and awkward. The subsequent 
trend of the market has proved that at the period 
referred to quotations had touched their highest 
points, when at public auction the Indian growth 
fetched the following rates: Common to good leaty 
Pekoe at 8d to 133d; Broken Pekoe at 8d to 1s 44d; 
Orange Pekoe at 84d to 1s 54d, with finer grades up to 
1s 10d and 28 34d; also Broken O.P. from 10d to 1s 
63d; Fekoe Souchong and Souchong both at 73d to 
11d; fannings at 6d to 1s 44d; Broken tea at 7d to 
1ijd ; and dust at 6dto 84d per lb. Also at the same 
time Ceylon tea was readily taken off as under: Com- 
mon Pelkoe Souchongs at7#d to 83d; Pekoes at 8d to 
8$4 ; ordinary broken teas at 6d to 84d; with fine broken 
and Orange Pekoes at from 1s tols 4d, From these ex- 
treme rates there has latterly been a gradual, though 
uninterrupted, decline of 15d to 2d per |b., so that 
common grades of Indian Pekoe and Souchong now 
are not worth more than 64d to 7d, aud those of 
Ceylon realise only 6d to 74, with the medium sorte in 
proportion.” 


A Return to Lower Rates.—‘ This reduction in 
the value of both Indian and Ceylon tea marks a great 
step towards a return to lower rates, such as will enable 
the dealers and retailers once more to push the sale of 
the article with their accustomed vigour and success ; 
and, provided that the rupture between importers anu 
the wholesale dealers is soon healed up, thereis a pros- 
pect of business being renewed with increased activity 
during the remainder of the year. At first, when‘ top’ 
prices were the rule, operations were more or less 
cramped, partly by the manipulations of speculative 
members of the trade, and also by reason of the fix 
in which many blenders found themselves in 
having uo reserve or precautionary stocks to 
fall back upon at the moment they were most 
needed. The comparative dearness of teas that had 
to be pressed in to do duty for the popular ‘shilling 
canister’ lik-wise helped to instil a fresh spirit of 
cautiousness in all bona-fide purchases for home use, 
and for several weeks in succession considerable 
difficulty was experienced in satisfying all retail re- 
quirements with the same promptness and satisfaction, 
as when in the latter part of 1898 clean leafy teas 
were easily procurable at 5d to 6d perlb. Stiff prices, 
nevertheless, wrought good service in hastening for- 
ward the arrivals of new season’s teas from India, 
which came to handin larger quantities and earlier 
than they did last year. Besides this the merchants 
were willing sellers on terms which continued to 
show a distinct improvement on the lowest rates that 
were current before the extraordinary rise commenced, 
and enough tea was secured by the blenders and 
others to keep matters going on pretty smoothly at 
a season of the year when, as if by universal con- 
sent, the wants of consumers generally are neither 
so large nor s9 urgent as inthe cooler months, when 
supplies are superlatively abundant.” 

A Srrone and UnsurpasseD Drmanp.—Notwith- 
standing the fact that the clearances of tea in the 
United Kingdom have been somewhat inflated by the 
heavy duty payments made in March and April last, in 
anticipation of an increase in the Customs’ im post 
there is reason to believe that the rate of consump- 
tion is fully equal to, it not decidedly beyond, that in 
1898, or indeed, in any previous year, and this may be 
regarded as a guarantee for the continuance ofa strong 
and unimpaired demand on home trade account. Gran. 
ted this much, it naturally follows that, with a plen- 
tiful supply of new season’s teas coming on from all 
parts, the necessities of the market here will bewell 
provided for, and orders to any extent will be capable 
of fulfilment at more reasonable prices than were de- 
manded in the spring of this year. Other questions 
of vital importance have also to be considered just now, 
and it will be greatly to the advantage of both impor- 
ters and dealers if they can succeeded in arriving at a 
friendly understanding where any cause for disagree- 
ment is supposed to exist, and so keep the whole machi- 
nery of the London tea in perfeot working orde.—A, 
& C. Mail, July 21. eo Ay 
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TEA PESTS AND SCIENTIFIC REMEDIES, 


The Kunaon correspondent of the Planter 
writes :— 

I suppose all have read Dr. Watt's remarkably 
candid views on this matter of a scientist for tea, 
and if one or two of his observations do not 
strike home then surely nothing will. “‘i know 
of no industry of a similar magnitude where 
empiricism is allowed to have such limitless sway.” 
Such is the opinion of a dispassionate and per- 
haps the highest scientific authority in Indian at 
the present moment. It amounts surely to the 
severest condemnation of current tea methods 
that has as yet seen the light of day, and besides 
which Sir Alexander Mackenzie’s observations 
were nowhere. I note Cachar votes for an en- 
tomologist, but Dr. Watt states that Ceylon has, 
in addition to their chemist, appointed an entomo- 
logist of the very highest European repute, and 
with the incomparable advantage of himself being 
a planter. Why then, I would venture to ask, 
should India spend a lot more money on another 
entomologist ? Ceylon planters are surely fellow 
men, and nothing discovered there in the way 
of entomology is going to be hid under a bushel, 
because, as I understand, Mr. Green is Govern- 
ment entomologist. In my very humble opinion, 
entomology without direct reference to renovation, 
and great improvement in cultural methods will 
‘turn out to be of the least real advantage to tea. 
I speak in this matter as one with twenty-six 
and a_ half-year’s consecutive horticultural 
practice in its every branch of fruit, plant, 
and vegetable life. ow if there is one fact borne 
out by all experience and a multitude of observers, 
it is this:—No sooner does any kind of 
plant become enfeebled, than in come the insect 
pests. As sure as the sun rises in the east and 
sets in the west do insects show at all times a 
marked preference for the weak or enfeebled, no 
matter from what cause arising, and I am per- 
fectly sure—setting aside the scientific aspects of 
the matter and looking at exactly where it affects 
the planter, this matter of insect pests and plants 
is for all practical purposes in the nature of cause 
and effect. There are quite a number of most 
effective insecticides. Ido not believe for example 

‘any green fly exists that will for a moment stand 
against a strong decoction of quassia; thrip also 
- succumb to its intensely bitter qualities. Again, 
the Bordeaux mixture, consisting simply of sul- 
phate of copper and lime, is remarkably effective 
against a number of insect pests and I know that 
even water heated to 180° EF. will effectively des- 
troy green fly. Here is a remedy which in the abs- 
tract costs nothing at all, but the moment one 
comes to practical details and its application to 
thousands of acres of tea plants growing out in 
~ the open what of the expense, and what of the 
expense still more in the case of remedies costing 


* money and theirapplication to thousands of acres 


of tea. It will surprise me exceedingly if the 
salvation of tea is found in entomology. Of course, 
it would be of the greatest interest and probably 
no small value to know the exact life-history of 


_ each pest and how best to take the pestat the 


greatest disadvantage. All the same we shall, of 
course, see what we do see, but entomology is not 
. going to stamp out mosquito, thrip, red spider, and 
green fly while the inducing cause remains, or at all 
events, there is such a magnificent field for their 
existence. If I may venture an opinion, I would 
say tea today stands in need of two conspicu- 
. ous reforms above all others first—tea manufac- 
ture reduced to a scientific basis in its every pro- 
cess. Secondly, absolute reform in culture, which 
includes pruning. If this be so, then it indi- 


. cates a chemist in the factory, and what Dr. 


- Watt terms an agriculturist in the field, but 
which, I think, would be much more correctly 

termed a horticultuyist or at allevents, an agri 

' horticulturist, It isnot by any means clear what 
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an agriculturist, as such, can know about the 
tea plant or is likely to discover. . At the 
present moment this is how I have for a long 
time conceived the matter stands :—The planter 
has by his methods of culture and ghastly prun- 
ing, produced asickly bush, constitutionally. 

vast acreage of tea is not what it ought to be, 
and might be, or rather should have been; the 
food and drink of this sickly out of sorts bush 
is wrong, but: the planter now demands a doctor 
and medicine vo beat off the pests that beset its 
enfeebled frame. Now if experience is worth any- 
thing at all, this is not the way to go to work 
to effect a permanent cure. There must be a 
radical change in the methods that make the 
pests so plentiful. Without this it will be a cease- 
less Warfare, and Assam may be filled with en- 
tomologists, and as time goes on they will get 
more and more to do, because, however much 
you may destroy on the spot, you can’t at any 
price destroy surroundings of unlimited dimen- 
sions without 1eform in the plant and culture. 


-It is my firm conviction the phrase ‘“‘ let ’em all 


come” will be a very painful reality for tea, and 
this will be constantly growing worse until the root 
of the matter is energetically dealt with. 


ee 


COCOA PLANTING IN SAMOA. 


A report on cocoa planting in Samoa has been 
received at the Foreign Office from H. M. Consul 
at Apia. In an introduction to the report, the 
Consul states that it would seem, assuming the 
price of cocoa not to fall radically and no cocoa 
disease to arise, both of which events seem un- 
likely to occur, that a potential commercial future 
has at length arisen for the Samoa group, after 
years of depression owing to the fall in the price 
of copra and the apparent unsuitability of the 
climate for other cultivations, such as rice, sugar, 
tea or cotton. ’ 

Small capitalists (£500 to £2,000) going to Samoa 
and purchasing or leasing land for the purpose 
of cocoa planting, would stand a good chance of 
making a fair income after the first three or four 
years—provided that they either possess a practi- 
cal knowledge of tropical planting or will take 
advice from those in Samoa who have experience 
in the matter. 

Cocoa was first experimentally grown in Samoa 
by ‘‘Die Deutsche Handels und Plantagen 
Gesellschaft der Sudsee Inseln zu Hamburg” on 
one of their plantations near Apia. In 1892 a 
favorable report on the quality of the bean was 
received from Germany. In 1893-4 a large number 
of seeds were distributed among the Samoans, 
and a few small plantations were started by some 
of the more enterprising of the British and other 
foreign residents, which are now coming into 
bearing. The number of small plantations are 
rapidly increasing and the amount of land at 
present bearing cocoa trees is estimated to be 75 
acres. 

The most encouraging reports continue to be 
received from Hamburg, San Francisco and 
Sydney regarding the quality of the Samoan 
cocoa, the price varying between £60 and £80 
per ton. An English planter in this island has 
an agreement with the German firm to cut and 
take all his cocoa, he paying freight to market 
and receiving two-thirds of proceeds, and the 
firm one-third, but it is stated that this arrange- 
ment has not as yet been extended to others. 
However, there need be no difficulty as to drying 
and preparing the cocoa for market, as another 
planter who prepared his own in a rough manner 
received 16 cents (about 8d) per lb. in San Fran- 
cisco, whereas the cocoa prepared by the German 
firm realised 18 cents (about 9d) per lb. in Ham- 
burg, The expense of fitting up, drying and pre- 
paring rooms would not be great if divided 
amongst several planters, §$mall plantationg arg 
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to be preferred, at all events at present, to large 
ones as in the former personal supervision can 
be given, and the initial and working expenses 
are of course a mere fraction of what a large 
plantation would entail. 

A small plantation of 6 acres holds about 1,200 
trees, and these in the third year produce about 
140,03) pocs, and it is apparent that, even with the 
liberal allowance of 15 pods to the pound of 
marketable bean, each tree would produce from 6 
to 8 pounds of prepared cocoa bean per annum. 
The trees begin paying in the third and fourth 
years after planting, and are in full yield after 
the fifth. Apparently there is practically no age 
limit to the bearing of a cocoa tree. The two 
heaviest cuttings are in April and September, and 
between times there are cuttings about every three 
weeks. The full grown pods, the immature one, 
and the blossom inay all be seen on the same tree. 

The best and cheapest way of preparing bush 
land for cocoa growing is to thin out the under- 
growth but to leave the trees standing so as to 
afford shade to the young plant. The cost of 
clearing and planting ought not to exceed £4 per 
acre. ‘The young plants are raised in small coco- 
nut baskets filled with earth in well shaded nur- 
series and planted out; or the seeds are planted 
in holes well covered with topsoil, 15 by 15 apart, 
and when the cocoa trees have attained two years’ 
growth, banana trees are planted between the 
rows of cocoa, the shade trees are ring-barked, 
and when dead are felled and allowed to rot in 
situ. It is surprising to see how very little 
damage—in fact practically none—is done to the 
plantation by the fall of these trees. 


The cocoa tree seems to be able to bear an ex- 
traordinary amount of rough usage in Samoa. 
When the trees are about three years old the 
banana trees are cut down and rooted up. The 
tree with a single trunk is not considered desira- 
ble in Samoa, and by allowing two or three main 
stems to grow and training the laterals to branch 
out well a comparatively low bush is obtained, 
which does not attain the height to which the 
-cocoa tree is allowed to grow elsewhere, and 
consequently is not so much damaged by hurri- 
canes, and produces a larger crop of pods than the 
other variety. 

The kinds of cocoa planted in Samoa were 
Oaracas. and Forastero, but as usually happens 
by hybridization, a distinct kind has been pro- 
duced, partaking of the best qualities of each 
variety. ‘The Samoan cocoa is prepared in the 
Ceylon manner and is especially well adapted for 
confectionery purposes. 


It is advisable not to prune the trees, as this 
entails stunting them in Samoa. In fact the 
golden rule for would-be planters in Samoa is not 
to follow any rule blindly, however well estab- 
lished, but to adapt the general rules of cocoa 
planting to the special factors out here, and not 
to try and make Samoan nature follow scientific 
rules, but vice versa. The cost of land near Apia 
is about from £1 10s to £3 per acre if purchased 
from whites, and about 4s to 8s per acre if leased 
from the natives on a 20 or 40 years’ lease. The 
soil is rocky and volcanic, and well adapted for 
cocoa. ; : ‘ 

Although labor in large masses is practically 
unobtainable in these islands and the native 
Samoan is by no means an energetic and hard- 
working laborer, yet sufficient floating labor for 
small plantations is to be had. The price is 
about 248 to 35s a month per laborer, his food 
costing about 16s ner head a month. One man 
ought to be able to look after six acres of well 
prown cocoa in the dry season, but two are re- 

uired during the wet season from December to 


ay. : 

ih Samoa tlie cocoa is a robust, hardy tree, 

rowing Juxuriantly, and yielding abundant crops 
with but trifling cultivation,—Cultivator, 
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HYBRIDISATION, 


In connection with an International Conference 
of Hybridisation held under the auspices of the 
Royal Horticultural Society during the past two 
days a dinner was held last evening in the White- 
hall Rooms, Hotel Metropole. Sir T. Lawrence, 
President of the Society, was in the chair, and 
the company included the Netherlands Minister, 
the Belgian Minister, Earl Annesley, the 2faster 
ofthe Rolls, Sir E. fry, Mr. Herbert J. Webber, 
and the Rev. W. Wilkes (the Secretary), The 
tables were beautifully decorated with roses, 
carnations, orchids, and other flowers, the gifts 
of members or the Society, who also presented 
the fruit for dessert. The toast of “ Horticulture ” 
was proposed by the Rev. Professor Henslow, 
and acknowledged by Mr. H. J. Webber (United 
States), Professor H. de Vries (Holland), and M. 
H. de Vilmorin (France). Mr. Webber remarked 
that the possibilities of hybridisation had hitherto 
been little realised, and the few examples which 
had been brought to notice were simply heralds 
of the advances that were likely to be made in 
the future. He thought it a matter for regret 
that there was no way in which the originator 
of a new fruit or a new flower might derive due 
benefit from his labours. Every endeavour ouzht 
to be made to popularise horticulture, so that 
any discoveries that were made by hybridists 
might meet with their just recompense. Mr. W. 
Bateson, in giving the toast of ‘ Hybridists, ” 
insisted on the importance of bringing about a 
permanent investigation in this country of the 
problems of hybridisation, such as was now be- 
ing conducted in the United States. (Applause.) 
Mr. W.T. Swingler (Washington) replied. The 
Master of the Rolls proposed ‘*‘ The Royal Hor- 
ticultural Society,” and Sir Trevor Lawrence, in 
responding, observed that it was owing to the 
fact that Robert Fortune was sent out by the 
Royal Horticultural Society to China that the 
cultivation of tea was undertaken in India, and 
ultimately spread to Ceylon, and that now the bulk 
of the tea consumed in Western countries come 
not from China, but from the country into which 
Fortune introduced it. The Society now numbered 
nearly five thousai.d Fellows, and, though not 
wealthy, was in fair water. It needed, however, 
two things, which he hoped would soon be forth- 
coming, namely, a hall in London and anew gar- 
den larger than that at Chiswick, and not so near 
London. (Applause.) Other toasts followed.,— 
Morning Post, July 13. 


Se 
MR. JACKSON'S NEW TEA MACH: NERY, 


Hitherto it has been impossible, even under most 
careful factory management, to prevent dust, 
powder and foreign matter, such as_ hair-like 
splints of bamboo and fibre from green leaf jute 
hessian withering tats, being mixed with the tea in 
packing. From careful experiments, made with 
various grades of tea of their appearance, the 
amount of foreign matter contained in them 


varied from $ per cent to 2% per cent. To 
obviate this a new 

PATENT TEA DUST EXTRACTOR, 
for use in tea _ tactories, warehouses, and 


packing rooms hasbeen designed by Mr. Jackson. 

By a series of simple adjustmeats, the machine 
can be made to remove only powder, or light 
fibrous matter; or all the dust may be removed, 
and the residue thoroughly mixed ; or the dust 
may be extracted, and the residue divided into 
two grades, medium and large. The design of 
the machine is such that a finted feeding roller 
in hopper regulates the supply of tea, so as to 
spread it into a thin stream, four feet wide. 
It passes down a series of steps, arranged in g 


» When i 
-use, its splints act as bearers to support the 


able Sieves.—Two wire 


to suit 
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zig-zag form, all the while being subjected to a 
current of air, which may be regulated to any 
necessary pressure, by means of shutters, to suit 
the material to be operated upon. ‘The capacity 
of the machine is from 5001b to 1,000 1b per hour, 
according to the thickness of feed, and the 
quality of tea to be dealt with. The materials 
used in the ¢onstruction of the machine are 
of the best possible description, the framing be- 
ing of the best selected pitch pine, lined 
with sheet steel, and the machine body is 
mounted cn four strong cast-iron standards. The 
fan is powerful, and accurately balanced, and the 


bearings are fitted with special oil-catching de- 
vices. The dischargedoors are both moved by 


one bar and handle, and arranged so shat they 
may beshut, or kept partially open, while the 
mmachine is at work. 

Mr. Jackson has also constructed anew balanced 
SELF-CLEANING TEA SIFTING MACHINE 
with a view of giving every facility to the factory 
manager to produce the best grades of tea required 
by the market. Its advantages may be summed up 
as follows: First. Balanced Action. There are 
two superposed carriages containing the sieves, sup- 
ported, and held in their track by wooden springs, 
securely bound to angle foundation plates at their 
lower end, and pivoted at the top, Motion is im- 
parted tothe sieve carriages by a crank shaft with 
double throws, the crank pins being arranged 
opposite each other, thus producing a_pertect 


balanced action, reducing the action of wear- 
ing parts to a minimum, and making heavy 
and costly foundations unnecessary. Second. 


Adjustable Incline of Sieves.-—The two carriages 
are hinged at the end next the driving shaft, and 
the other end can be set level, or at any necessary 
incline, to suit the nature of the tea to be 
operated upon. Ready means for attaining this 
object are provided by a clamp-device, which is 
free to revolve and accommodate itself to any 
angle at which it may be desired to set the 
sieve carriage. Third.  Self-Cleaning.—It is 
generally known that to keep the wire meshes 
of sifting machines free from entangled leaves 
has been one of the most difficult problems for 
any designer of this class of machinery to solve, 
and we believe that Mr. Jackson has overconie 
this by introducing a cleaning device under- 
neath the sieves. ‘The self-cleaner consists of 
numerous wooden splints attached to sliding rods, 
and pitched to suit the exact travel necessary to 
thoroughly free the wire meshes from curly 
tea leaf. The sliding rols are secured by 
clips, which can be instantly released by the 
attendant, and all that is necessary to clean 
the sieves is to set them at liberty, and hold 
them by hand fer a few seconds, and the 
movement of the machine will do the rest. 
the cleaning arrangement is not in 


wire mesh without in any way reducing the 
efficiency of the sieves. Fourth. Interchange- 
mesh frames and sieves 


ure supplied with each machine, the numbers 


of mesh to suit option of purchasers, these are 
interchangeable, and can be instantly taken out 


to give place to frames with different sized meshes 
various classes or methods of. sifting. 
The crank shaft is bent from the bar, and 
mounted in a massive pedestal, with oil 
catching devices arranged in bearings, the 
shaft runs a hollow casting which is practi- 
eall y dustproof; but immediate’ acc2ss can 
be had to shaft for the purpose of lubrication or 
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clearning when necessary, by simply lifting a lid 
Being accurately balatced the power required is 
nominal. The driving pulley’ is ten inches 
diameter, by three inches wide, and the speed 
is 265 1evolutions per minute. 

The following report on the working of Jack- 
son's Patient Tea Packing Machine, by a planter 
of long experience, has recently been received 
from Ceylon: ‘Tam much pleased with Jackson’s 
No. I Packer, It is an excellent machine, works 
noiselessly, speedily and packs well, I should not 
like to Jevert to the coolie trading system of pack- 
Ing again, after using Jackson’s Packer.” 

' Phe following is a copy of a letter received 
rom one of the proprietors of above estate ; 
““I ani very lad ubountaet Be iae ooo firstl i 

J yg j hat our first in- 
voice packed with your machine had not to be 
rebulked in London ; formerly most of our grades 
in an invoice had to be re-bulked. This of itself re- 
presents a good saving in the twelve months.’—H, 
and C. Mail, July 2). 


ree ey, Ce 


CEYLON CHAMBER OF MINES. 

The meeting which was held on Aug. 8 after- 
poon was very largely attended and the proceed- 
ings lasted about an hour and a half. Mr. F, 
M. Mackwood, Chairman of the Chamber of Com- 
meree, occupied the chair. 

The following are the official minutes of the 
resolutions passed :— 

1. To form a Chamber of Mines. 

2. That all gentlemen interested in mivine be 
eligible as members. iz 

3. That membership be divided into two 
classes, viz., full members and associated members, 

4, ‘That entrance tees and subscription be as 
follows : full members entrance R50, and annual 
subscription R50; associates—entrance R10, and 
annualsubscription R10, Associates to enjoy all the 
privileges of full members, except that of voting on 
any resolutions brought before the Chamber. 
0. That all the members registering their names 
(ve., sending them to the Secretary pro tem) by 
3lst August shail be original members, after which 
date all candidates for membership to be ballotted 
for by Committee. 

6. That a Provisional Committee to hold office 
forsix months be appointed consisting of the fellow- 
ing gentlemen: Capt. Tregay, Messrs. Jacob De 
Mel, f C Skrine, Rajapaksa Mudaliyar, A S Ber- 
wick, J WC De Soysa, SP Jeffery, R Fielding 
J Clovis de Silva and N D P Silva.” Four to forin 
a quorum, and that Mr. Geo. Armitage be ap- 
pointe’ Seeretary pro tem and a member cx-officro 

7. That the Committee shall draw up rules 
and regulations for the working of the Chamber 
of Mines and report progress to a general meeting 
of members to be convened about the end of 
September. 

8. That minutes of the proceedings be sent to 
the Hon’ble the Colonial Secretary, Colombo and 
through him to the Secretary of State for the 
Colonies, the Crown Agents for Ceylon, and to 
H.E, Sir West Ridgeway, ; 


Se nN 


RUBBER FROM PERU.—Much indiarubber ig 
brought from Peru to Para, in Brazil, for export- 
ation. Ivis traced by M Hubert of the Para 
Museum, to a species of Castilloa, possibly iden- 
tical with the Castilloa of Central rican. 


Globe, August 4, 


America,— 
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CEYLON FOREST. DEPARTMENT. 
THE CONSERVATOR’S REPORT FOR 1898. 


AFTER a careful reading of Mr. Broun’s 
report for the past year we are struck with 
the moderate tone of his really telling 
eriticisms upon the Government interference 
with the Department that took place 
during his absence from the Island last year. 
Opportunity was then taken to obtain a 
report upon the state of the Department, 
Mr. F. C. Fisher, c.c.s., Acting Conservator, 
being chosen to draw it up. The conclusions 
of this report were, it will be remembered, at 
variance with the Conservator’s opinions, 
and Mr. Broun found it necessary to 
reply. As a consequence of his report— 
the necessity of which has not been proved 
—Mr. Fisher was requested to submit pro- 
posals for the re-organisation of the Depart- 
ment. And what was the substance of 
these proposals? It was very much that 
of similar proposals made in the opening 
chapter of Mr. Broun’s report for 1896. 
On the latter’s return to the Colony, he was 
graciously included by Government in the 
Committee appointed to report on Mr. 
Fisher’s proposals. But—and here must have 
Iain a source of the utmost annoyance to 
the Conservator who has been so con- 
tinuously badgered—partial effect had al- 
ready been given to these proposals before 
Mr. Broun returned. Yet we find the mere fact 
alone chronicled—nothing more. Perhaps 
silence is stronger than words, and the 
Government will be warned in time not to 
try the patience of their trained officers 
beyond the limits of natural endurance. 

The following changes, which were de- 
scribed less specifically in the Commissioner’s 
report (extracts from which appeared in our 
issue of February 28rd), are those that have 
come into effect with the present year— 
changes which Mr. Broun has accepted and 
therefore, no doubt, intends to make the 
best of :— 


(i.) Separation of the Generalfromthe Provincial 
Forest Administration, the former including the 
management of areas to be reserved as permanent 
forest estates under the direct control of the Con- 
servator, while the latter dealt with forests and 
~waste lands available for the extension of cultiva- 
tion. In the Western and Sabaragamuwa Provin- 
ces and in the Galle and Matara Districts of the 
Southern Province, however, this separation was 
not recommended for the present for any forests 
whether reserved or not, but it may take place 
when the rights of the Crown in and over waste 
Jands have been determined after survey. The in- 
‘clusion of certain valuable forest blocks whichhave 
‘for the present been left under the charge of Gov- 
ernment Agents has been left for discussion later. 

(ii.) Division of the forests under General Ad- 
ministration into the following six charges or 
‘‘cireles” each under an Assistant Conservator, 


iz i— 
_ (a) Northern Circle, including the valuable for- 
ests in the Northern Province and serving the 
export centres of Jaffna, Mannar, and Mullaittivu. 

(6) North-Lastern Cirele, comprising the forests 
of the 'rincomalee District, West Tamankaduwa, 
and the eastern portion of the North-Central Pro- 
vince, and serving theexport centre of Trincomalee. 

(c) Eastern Circle, consisting of the valuable 
forests of the Batticaloa District (excluding the 
Panawa pattu), Tamankaduwa east, and the Nil- 
galla pattu, Province of Uva, and_serving the ex- 
port centres of Kalkuda bay, Batticaloa, and 
Arugam bay, 
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(d) South-Eastern Circle, composed of forests of 
the Panawa pattu, Eastern Province, the Hamban- 
tota District, and the southern portion of Uva, 
and serving the ports of Okandaand Hambantota. 

(¢) North-Western Circle : valuable forests of the 
North-Western Province and a few in the western 
portion of the North-Central Province, serving the 
port of Puttalam and the market centres of Ku- 
runegala and Chilaw. 

(f) Hill Reserves: hill forests of the Nuwara 
Eliya District and Haputale and in Matale north, 
Central Province, serving the planting districts 
and the town of Kamdy. 

(iii.) Working of the forests under the Conser- 
vator of Forests on a more systematic and con- 
centrated plan, and of those not required for 
reservation by a system of licenses. 

(iv.) Reduction of the number of officers and of 
expenditure on staff, while providing an improve- 
ment of the prospects of the superior and clerical 
staffs, 


The effect of these changes will be, in Mr. 


Broun’s opinion, to injure the finances of 


the Department for a while, 
the large area now made available for 
obtaining timber for sale, and _ the 
low rates at which this timber will now be 
sold. On the other hand, the Department 
will benefit by the P.W.D. being henceforth 
allowed to supply itself in the open market, 
the Forest Conservancy being thus enabled 
to relinquish the practice of keeping dete- 
riorating stock on hand to wait the good 
pleasure of the P.W.D. With regard to the 
area of the circles above specified, these are 
the figures supplied, with the Conservator’s 
comments thereon : — 


because of 


Square Miles. 

Northern Circle 1,587°50 
North-Eastern Circle ... 1,858°00 
Eastern Circle se ... 2,200°00 
South-Eastern Circle... ... 2,297°00 
North-Western Circle ..,, LyDDG"Ta 
Hill Reserves teed .. 13°00 

Total ... 10,012°25 


It is however not to be understood that all this 
area is forest, much less good forest. Consider- 
able areas will haveto be excised and placed again 
under the control of Government Agents, and 
they will possibly amount to from one-half to 
two-thirds of the total area. Onthe other hand, 
there are certain valuable forests which have not 
been included within the circles which it will be 
desirable to place under the control of the Con- 
servator. ; 

A good deal of demarcation has gone on during 
the past year, the Central, Uva and Sabara- 
gamuwa Provinces alone being untouched. 

The enumeration of the bits of survey- 
ing done reads somewhat jaggedly, and 
after: vainly endeavouring to grasp a solid 
estimate and a fairly lucid idea of the work 
accomplished, we come on the following para- 
graph as upon an oasis, and we most heartily 
re-echo the cry for method, method, METHOD, 
which is there very soberly expressed :— 


It is necessary that all the areas placed under 
the Conservator be now worked on a systematic 
plan. The enumeration surveys and measure- 
ments of sample plots which have been hitherto 
made are unfortunately not sufficient for fixing 
a possibility, either by volume or by area, for 
our principal species. It is however imperative 
that the past disconnected way of carrying on 
operations here, there, and everywhere, should be 
changed, and I have assumed for the present that 
most of ourimportant species take about forty 
years to grow from the second girth class (4 ft, ¢ 
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in.. girth) to first class (6 ft. girth). For the pre- 
sent therefore, and until we can. get more relia- 
ble data from sample plots, about one-fortieth of 
the area will be worked each year, taking only 
such first class trees as can be spared for ex- 
ploitation. Before long I hope that a reconside- 
ration of this system can be made. It is inten- 
ded that cleanings and seed fellings should pre- 
cede the principal fellings by a few years. ‘The 
fuel reserves will be worked on a rotation of 
twenty years. 


On the subject of sample plots further inter- 
esting information is supplied. The measure- 
ment of these is, we are glad to learn, be- 
coming more universal in the different 
Provinces; but unfortunately several that 
were started have been left neglected. On them 
the different species of trees have not been 
sufficiently represented and deductions as to 
rate of growth have been rendered unreli- 
able. Valuable material is expected in a few 
years; but, meanwhile, as Mr. Broun says, 
“ten years have passed during which most 
important data might have been got together.” 

‘he reorganisation of the superior staff 
has now come to pass, and effected a reduc- 
tion in the number of officers—a course 
which is to a certain extent satisfactory to 


‘Mr. Broun, since, as he points out, it is a 


one. which he has advocated as far back 
as 1891. Even with the 34 rangers, which 
form the executive staff—at salaries ranging 
from R1,500 to R360—under the new scheme, 
the staff, including 17 rangers, under the 
Conservator, it is shown, is still somewhat 
small, considering that some 10,000 square 
miles have to be administered; and this fact 
will scarcely be affected if more than half 
the total area is given back to the Provincial 
Administration. ‘lhe Conservator very wisely 
remarks, however, that it is better at she out- 
set not to overman the Department, but to 
add to it as fresh requirements are proved. 

The review of the plantations for Artificial 
Reproduction shows every promise and a 
rebuke is duly administered for the previous 
disparaging remarks on them, made by 
Mr. Visher, apparently without personal in- 
spection of the plantations. This portion of 


the Conservator’s report we shall reproduce 
in full. The indiscriminate issue of free 


grants in the little populated districts of 
the North-Central Province and Trincomalee 
is also deservedly condemned as tending to 
foster unthrift and a want of self-reliance. 
Nor is it, we may add, likely that the native 
estimation of the value of land in the 
neighbourhood of the Northern Railway 


y likely to be increased by these doles from 


the Government landlord. 
With regard to the financial results the 


- surplus has fallen short of what was antici- 
pated- partly because of the value. of 


plumbago lands leased, (the rents R20,105 


not being put down as forest revenue) and 


partly because the value of timber on lands 
in the N.-W. Province (R20,000) was not 


' credited to the Department in actual cash. 


The net surplus (R14,738) would, with these 


*  addditions, have attained R54,848 or more 
_ than double that of last year. In 1896 it was 


R9,605, but in 1897 we are at a loss for 
the correct figure; for in Mr. Fisher’s 
Report for 1897, it is put down at 


roR 3,073 and in the comparative table in 


Mr. Broun’s statement for 1897 and 1898 
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it is given as R27,372. This is entirely due, 
we notice, to the surplus for the Eastern 
Province being given in the former table 
as R15,368 and in the latter as RI19,167; 
similarly the total Hastern Province and 
receipts differ in both cases. In conclusion 
we have the following paragraph accounting 
for the delay, upon which we were about 
to comment, in issuing the report :— 

There is again delay in the submission of this 
report on account of the lateness in receiving the 
provincial reports. This is due to the precipitate 
hurry with which officers were transferred to 
new headquarters just before my return from 
home, the consequence being that the record, 
are in one place with the Government Agents 
and the Assistant Conservator and his clerical 
staffin another. The result is delay in obtaining 
necessary data and in submission of reports. 

In view of this we do not see how any 
blame can attach to the Conservator himself, 
and further we have to thank him for @ 
peculiarly interesting and succinet account of 
the Departinent under his charge—one which 
stands in the first rank of public import- 
ance to the people and colonists of Ceylon. 
1 eeke eae 
SCIENCE FOR AGRICULTURE. 

WeE have often noted the backwardness 
of British Colonial Governinents, in recog- 
nising the importance of providing scientific 
help for the furtherance of<agriculture, as 
compared with Continental Governments. 
In the case of German and Dutch Colonies, 
a staff of scientists is always attached to 
public institutions, so that their services 
might be available to planters and others; 
and specially is this the case in Java. We 
need not go far back to recall the official 
refusal at first to enlist the services of Mr. 
K. E. Green for the benefit of the Island, and 
his subsequent appointmentas Honorary En- 
tomologist ; and then the confession, or 
rather pretence of inability to find a crypto- 
gamist to inquire into the cacao disease, 
which led to the engagement by private 
proprietors of Mr. Carruthers, whom the 
Government afterwards consented to sub- 
sidise. The lesson taught the nation in indus- 
trial and commercial matters, in which 
Great Britain is paying the penalty of a 
narrow conservatism which has enabled 
American and German goods to oust Br tish 
goods even in British Colonies, ought to be 
laid to heart, and applied to matters agri- 
cultural, if there is to be progression, rather 
than stagnation and retrogression. We refer 
to the subject just now, in view, of the 
movement to secure Mr. Carruthers’ return 
to the Island as a Government servant, and 
of certain correspondence which has come 
under our notice between the Government 
of Bengal and Dr. Watt, the Reporter on 
Economic Products with the Government of 
India. Dr. Watt, in a letter bearing date 
the 17th May, from Calcutta, in replying 
to inquiries in connection with grants of 
R5,000 a year sanctioned by the Lievt = 
Governor of Bengal, and R2,500 a year for 
three years by the Chief Commissioner of 
Assam, towards the cost of employing an 
expert to study and report upon the culti- 
vation and manufacture. of Tea in Assam 
and Cachar, writes to Sir Patrick Playfair 
in very explicit terms which have some ap- 
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lication here. He draws a distinction be- 
ween the cultivation andthe manufacture of 
Tea; and while admitting that the problems on 
which he had been previousiy consulted, touch- 
ing blights and pests, ave connected with cul- 
tivation, he points out that it would be vain 
to expect the officer proposed to be employed 
to deal with those problems, to be able to 
advise as an expert on all questions relating 
to Teas. fiven in respect of pests and tungal 
blights, Entomology and Mycology are two 
widely different studies 3) and it is almost 
impossible that a Biologist could be an ex- 
pert in both branches, though he may con- 
duct useful investigations in both. But Dr. 
Watt regards it as contrary to all experi- 
ence that a Biologist could be an expert 
chemist at the same time, and he proceeds 
to refer to our own proceedings in the fol- 
lowing terms :— 

Some few years ago the Association brought 
to India a chemist (Mx. Bamber), and he furnished 
a report which no doubt most of the members 
of the Association havevead. fis practical value 
is, therefore, a point I need not deal with, At 
the present moment the Ceylon planters have 
engaged Mr. Bamber as chemist, but they have 
secured also the services of Mr. H. ii. Green, an 
entomologist of the very highest Huropean repute. 
Mr. Green is himself a tea planter of many years 
experience, but has consented to become Govern- 
ment Entomologist mainly with the view to 
devote his entire energies to the investigation 
of the pests of the tea plant. With achemist and 
entomologist at work, Ceylon may reasonably 
hope to make some progress, but Ido not look 
with much favour toa scheme that would secure 
one officer, in the hope that he would be an 
expert on every scientific problem of tea planting. 
I should, therefore, recommend the Association 
to carefully consider whether they want a ehemist 
or biologist as the first and mbst important con- 
sideration. 

The action of the Government there having 
been inspired by the local Association, Dr. 
Watt approves of its action, subject to the 
foregoing qualifications ; and while appreciat- 
ing the desire of those engaged in the Tea 
Industry to discover remedies for pests and 
blights, to cultivate the bush to the best 
advantage, and to perfect the methods of 
manufacture, he declares that he knows *‘ no 
industry of a similar magnitude where em- 
pivicisin is allowed to have such timitless 
sway.” These are strong words ; but do they 
go beyond the truth ? it is easy to blame 
the Government here for inaction ; but it 
was not so long ago that our *‘ preachings, 
on the need of calling science to the aid of 
cultivation and manuracture—to decide on 
the choice of manures and to study the 
chemical changes which the leaf underwent 
from the plucking to packing —were regarded 
as mere vapouring. And Dr. W ait justifies 
his language by reference to a former Report, 
in which be gave instances of the diametri- 
cally opposite views held by ‘‘ well-informed 
and successful planters on almost every as- 
pect of the industry.” It is only “the im- 
mense capabilities and vast powers of en- 
durance of the plant” which have been the 
safeguard of planters, as their | conflicting 
_ opinions might both be wide of the mark 
and the profits obtained be far short of 
what they should be. Holding, as he does, 
that the limit to the blindfold trusting in 
Providence and to the endurance of the 


‘pest efforis. 
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plant, is not very remote, he declares that 
there is scope, ‘‘ not for one scientific expert 
for a few years, but for half a dozen for a 
life time.” These are words the truth of 
which our Government should recognise not 
only in connection with the immediate de- 
mands of the Planting Community, but 
also in connection with the project of a 
Department of Agriculture, ora Board, which 
is under inquiry bya Commission. Dr. Watt’s 
advice is that, if funds will not permit of 
the whole question being dealt with, the 
Association should decide whether it wants 
(a) a Biologist to inquire into pests, (6) an 
Agriculturist to inquire into. cultivation, or 
(c) a Chemist to suggest improvements in 
manutacture. These ave precisely the depart- 
ments in which knowledge and help are 
needed here ; and it behoves the Government 
to consider the question, not merely by the 
light of the immediate present but as one 
intimately connected with the maintenance 
and extension of an industry on which the 
progress, in prosperity of the Island so largely 
depends. 

In this connection we may call attention 
to the very encouraging report of the Superin- 
tendent of the Agricultural School, the 
bulk of which we reproduce elsewhere. 


CHINA TEA NOT POPULAR IN AMERCA.—An 
interesting report of Mr.§{Consular-General Brenan 
has just been published by the Foreign Office. 
He says that the Ping-suey teas were the purest 
and best that have been brought to market for 
thirty years, and yet they met with a poor 
reception in America. This is partly attributed 
to the abseuce of colouring matter, which caused 
the Jeaf to be unattractive to the eye. Seeing 
that the tea is only wanted tor making anintusion, 
and not for putting on the table in the shape of 
leaf, it is strange that consumers do not prefer 
to have the pure uncoloured leaf as it is used by 
the Chinese themselves. Colouring enables the 
tea-curers to hide defects which would otherwise 
be exposed. The crop was 80,000 lulfi-chests 
against 112,000 half-chests last eason. . 


TEA PLANTING IN THE UNITED: STATES,— 
Here are further particulars from the American 
Grocer, regarding a subject which we treated edi- 
torially quite recently :—The Secretary of Agri- 
culture is following in the foot-steps of former 
Commissioner Le Due, in furthering tea planting 
in the Southern States. Secretary Wilson  re- 
gards a domestic tea industry as one of the 
hopeful problems of the day, if, indeed, it has 
not been demonstrated to be a success already. 
From the specimens sent’ to the Department 
of Agriculture, he is induced to believe that the 
plant can be produced at a profit in the United 
States, and to this end. he is prepared to use his 
Fourteen thousand tea plants have 
been secured and sent to the South in continu- 
ation of the experiments started by General Le 
Due severai years ago, when the labour ques- 
tion was the diilicult problem to solve. Since 
then machinery has come into use for the pre- 
paration of the leaf for market, but there still 
remains the question of labour for piching. 
In Ceylon) and India, pickers receive afew cents 
per day, and it is' doubtful ii tea planting im 
this country can be made a profitable industry 
until labour is as cheap as in China:and other tea 
growing. countries. 1) 2eBe 


: ‘ 
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“ALL ABOUT RUBBER.”* 


A planter writes :—‘‘I have been utilising 
all my spare time lately in studying the 
book you have just brought out under this 
title. The wealth of information you have 
gathered together on the subject is amazing. 
I had no idea there was so much literature 
and knowledge of the product, its cultivation, 
&c., &c., extant! As a present day ex- 
perienced Ceylon planter, I have been through 
the usual mill, beginning in coffee while it 
was still our staple, then doing a full time 
at cinchona with half-holidays at cacao and 
cardamoms, and the last few years at tea; 
so it is quite on the cards that I rush into 
rubber yet. Should the fates ordain it thus, 
T shall enter on the job with a light heart, 
as with your book as a guide one should 
be able to steer clear of the puthuarle mis- 
takes that were made when most of the 
other products were first undertaken on a 
large scale in Ceylon. The book fully merits 
its title and the re-printing in full of the 
recent circulars from Peradeniya, brings it 
quite up-to-date. The only thing I 
note with regret is that you have not been 
able to include the figures promised by 
KR. S. G. (on page 18), presumably because 
the tappings for rubber, he mentions, are 
still in progress? As those figures will be 
most interesting and useful might I suggest, 
that when they are available you have them 
printed on slips and post one to each local 
purchaser of the book, so that it can be 
pasted inrendering the volume more complete.” 


Other planting friends have written as fol- 
lows:—‘‘Thelatest edition of this valuable com- 
pilation comes at a most opportune time, when 
the attention of enterprising planters is 
directed to new fields, and when it is so im- 
portant that their efforts should be well and 

roperly directed, and that they should not 
be misled into ventures of doubtful issue by 
reason of scanty acquaintance with the re- 
quirements of the cultivation, the markets, 
and the various methods of meeting the 
new wants of modern trade; the book is 
full of information and right up to date; 
with all the recent experiments made in 
preparation, &c. in Ceylon, and statistics and 
news relating to the industry, from all parts 
of the world. The scientific side is not lost 
sight of either, and the Botanical list of 
rubber-yielding plants is included. Mr. John 
Ferguson seems to have a special gift of 
compiling these works of reference, but this 
volume on rubber is not only about the 
best manual he has given us, but it _is 
issued exactly at the right time and with 
the latest and best information available, 
and should be read by all proprietors and 

lanters interested in the lowcountry and 

y men who look for additional sources of 
income and investment. 

“The latest report and tests from the Pera- 
deniya Gardens are fully given and there 
is not an item of intelligence up to the pre- 
sent time that is omitted in this most use- 
ful volume.” 


*Azn aBpout Inpia RuBBER AND Gutta PERcHA— 
Third Edition R5, cash R4, postage 20 cents.— 
Observer Office, Colombo. 
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*‘T think the book will be most valuable in 
the hands. of all growers of rubber, not in 
Ceylon only, but wherever rubber is culti- 
vated by English readers. Hoping you will 
have a large and ready sale for the book 
as some recompense for the trouble and 
expense you have been to in bringing all 
up-to-date information together in so handy 
a volume.” 

eee 


INDIAN TEA ASSOCIATION (LONDON.,) 


The following is from the annual report to be 
presented at the meeting on Tuesday, July 25th ; 

The General Committee have the pleasure to 
submit to members the following statement on 
the conclusion of the 19th year of its operations, 
On the resignation of office by General Henry 
Hopkinson, ¢.s.1., at the last annual meeting—- 
on account of advancing years and ill-health— 
Sir Henry Seymour King, K.c..£., M.P,, was 
unanimously elected Chairman of the Association 
for the year under review. 
FORWARD ESTIMATES OF THE INDIAN TEA CROP. 

With a view to ensure greater accuracy in 
estimating the volume of the coming crop, it 
has been arranged that the Indian ‘Tea Associa- 
tion, Calcutta, should procure special estimates 
from managers to be submitted by the end of 
June, and published inimediately afterwards, and 
that no estimate be published before that time. 

CROP OF 1898. 


The original estimate and actual outturn 
of tea from the several districts in round 
figures (millions .of lb.) were as_ follows :—- 


Assam, estimated 64, actual crop 62; Cachar and 
Sylhet, estimated 49, actual crop 45; Darjeeling 
and Terai, estimated 11, actual crop 11; Dooars, 
estimated 26, actual crop 26; Chittagong and 
Chota Nagpore, Kangra, Kumaon and Dehra Dun, 
estimated 4, actual crop 5; Private aud Native 
Gardens, estimated 4; actual crop 4; estimated 
total, 158 ; actual crop total, 153. Of this crop 
there were shipped direct from Caleutta to places 
outside the United Kingdom over 18 million pounds, 
leaving 135 for shipment to this country. 

The chief places to which the direct exports from 
Caleutta went were as_ follows :—Australasia— 
1898 : 64 million lb.; 1897: 7 million 1.; 1896; 
5 million lb.; Indian Ports—1898 : 4 million lb.; 
North America—1898: 3 million ]b.; 1897: 2h 
million 1b.; 1896: 24 million lb.; Turkey—1898 ; 
2; million |b., China—1898: 1 ,million Ib; 
Germany—1898: 4 million Ib., | elsewhere— 
1898: % million Ib.; 1897: 64 million Ib.; 
1896: 52 million lb. Total—1898: 18 mil- 
lion lb.; 1897: 152 million 1b.; 1896: 14 mil- 
lion 1b.4. and C. Mail, July 21, 

ese Dae 
NATAL TEA. 

At the Durban Agricultural Show on July 
12th, prizes were offered for tea and with 
regard to the single exhibit the ‘‘ Natal Mer- 
cury ” says :—‘‘ The tea is disappointing, because 
only one exhibitor has come forward—Mr. J. A. 
McMillan, of Barnsdale, whose teas, however, 
are pronounced to be of first-class quality. Mr. 
McMillan secures two first prizes. It is said that 
the conditions are in some respects rather strin- 
gent, and that this accounts for the absence of 
competition. This rather enhances the value of 
the prizes won by Mr. McMillan, as he complied 
with the conditions, and has the satisfaction 
of knowing that his tea has been very favour- 
ably commented upon by those competent to 
judge,” 
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ON THE PREVENTION OF 


AND BLIGHTS. 
BY OLIVER COLLETT, 


(Read before the Ambagamuwa Planters’ 
Association, Aug. 21st, 1899.) 


“The Director of the Royal Botanic Gardens in 
his recently issued Circular on the subject of Tea 
Blights says :—‘‘ The immunity from disease 
that tea has enjoyed in so marked a manner for 
many years is now disappearing; many insect 
and fungus enemies, some of local origin, some 
introduced from Assam and elsewhere, are now 
attacking tea in many parts of the Island, and 
it behoves all interested in the cultivation to 
be upon the watch to recognise the signs of dis- 
ease as soon as possible after they appear, and 
‘to at once attack and as far as possible eradi- 
cate the disease. The diseases are here, and all 
experience of cultivators in all ages and lands 
shows that such diseases come to stay; they 
cannot be completely eradicated, but they can 
be kept in check if taken in time.” 

Here is good and sound advice to which we are 
all, I am sure, prepared to give our best atten- 
tion., At tne same tine many of us may not be 
inclined to fall in with the opinion of Mr. Willis, 
that the health of the tea-plant in Ceylon is now 
for the first time being seriously threatened by 
the attacks of fungus and insect-pests. On the 
contrary, I think, it 1s the experience of most of 
us that these pests have always been with us ; 
and when we come to consider the fact that mil- 
lions of insects and of parasitic fungi are daily 
brought into existence, apparently for the sole 
purpose of feeding upon the alimentary juices of 
plants, the wonder rather seems to be that plants 
which are kept under constantly cropping condi- 
tions—as in the ease of tea—should be able, season 
after season, to retain their natural vigour and 
keep their foes at bay. 

The test, of course, comes when an unusually 
unfavourable season occurs, and the resources of 
the plant are naturally tried to the utmost. If 
it is lett, as not infrequently happens, in 
a weakened and impoverished condition, 1t be- 
comes, according to a well-known Jaw in nature, 
a ready prey to the attacks of disease. Thus, 
insect and fungus pests find the opportunity that 
they have been waiting for; and they very soon 
make themselves known to us—both in our tea 
fields and in the columns of the public press. 

Now, the present season (1899) has been, up-to- 
date, a distinctly abnormal one. We had asevere 
drought in the early part of the year, followed by 
an excessive rainfall in the months of May, June 
and July—just the sort of season in fact, which 
would be likely to do harm to our tea-bushes— 
and the consequence has been that they have 
been exposed to an outbreak of disease of unusual 
severity with a smaller chance of warding it off 
than has been the case in former years. 

It is, therefore, our business to consider—and 
that very seriously—whether, in our general sys- 
tem of cultivation, we are doing all that is needed 
to help the bushes to preserve the necessary 
amount of strength and vigour that ‘shall enable 
them, in an unfavourable season, to combat sue- 
cessfully with the attacks of disease. | 

Jt is, I believe, the opinion of Indian planters 
that we, in Ceylon, predispose our bushes to the 
attacks of enemges by our system of plucking from 
them all the year round, and of only allowing them 
a rest—if rest it be—during the time that they 
are pruned down. Now, itis possible that there 
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may be more truth in this than we have hitherto 
supposed. You are aware that all plants under 
cultivation must have a resting season ; and it is 
perhaps a question whether we ought not to he 
satisfied with a slightly diminished yield per 
acre, in order to allow our bushes to have a com- 
plete rest for a month or two, at the least, between 
each pruning. Certain it is that resting has an 
enormously beneficial effect upon tea under 
any circuinstances ; and I can quite conceive 
that the time will come when we shall find it 
ultimately profitable to allow a small proportion 
of our acreage—say one-eighth or one-tenth--to 
remain unplucked (but of course meanwhile weeded 
and cultivated) every season, 

Again, there is much to be done in the way of 
systematically 1emoving all lichenous growth and 
moss from the stems of our bushes after every 
pruning, J am aware that a great many 
planters regard this as an altogether unnecessary 
operation but, there can be no doubt whatever 
that the removal of this growth invigorates the 
bushes to a great extent; and that where it is 
left to grow upon the branches it affords a 
dangerous refuge and breeding place for all manner 
of fungus and insect pests, 

There is one more point to which I should 
like to refer, and that is the question of the 


abandonment of fields of diseased and un- 
profitable tea in the midst of eultivated 
areas. A pateh of tea, once abandoned, 


becomes a spore-nursery for every kind of disease, 
and a source of considerable danger to all estates 
in its immediate neighbourhood. It is possible 
that this question, which, in my opinion, invclves 
more serious issues than any of those just dis- 
cussed, may be one which the Planters’ Associ- 
ation may not be sufficiently powerful to cope 
with. If so, our only resource will be to ask 
Government to introduce measures which shall 
render comipulsory the destruction of all aban- 
doned areas of tea by fire. 

In these remarks, which have been hastily 
drawn up to be in time for this meeting, [I have 
confined myself to a general consideration of 
what, in my experience, are likely to be the best 
methods of protecting our tea bushes against the 
attacks of disease. Ihave not attempted to dis- 
cuss the nature and treatment of fungus and 
insect pests. The former are treated of hy Mr. 
Willis, in the Circular already referred to; and 
the latter are fully described in the little work 
by my friend Mr. E E Green, entitled “ In-ect 
Pest of the Tea Plant,’ with which mosé planters 
are already familiar. 


i 


A LESSON IN TEA. 


(From the American Grocer.) 


This is not a made-up story, but a true narration 
of facts. Many readers may at once recognize the 
parties concerned—for my part I am under a promise 
not to mention names. 

A certain firm purchased a large quantity of tea 
in the foreign markets two years ago. Almost imme- 
diately after the purchase the price of tea went down 
and the speculation turned out to bea failure. The 
firm was in a quandary, as it had over $100,000 ex- 
pended in the purchase, which would not then realise 
more than three-fourths of that amount. The 
dilemm» was explained to a wise man, and he said he 
would think over the matter and report next day. 
When he came back in the morning he asked the firm 
if they would turn over one-fourth of the stock to him | 
and he would guarantee to get full price for it. They 
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did so, and a large quantity of tea, which was then 
stored, was consigned to the wise man. 

About three weeks afterwards a new brand of tea 
was widely advertised. It was in pound and half- 
pound packages, and had a pretty and distinctive 
name. It was advertised at 50 cents a pound, and in 
less thantwo weeksthe supply was exhausted. The 
name of the tea and its peculiar quality was widely 
talked about. 

Another lot was put on the market and the adver- 
tising kept up, and then a third and last lot was 
advertised, but in the meantime the firm had 
“smelt a rat” and had been let into the secret. 
They went out into the market and bought a whole 
lot more of the tea they had been “ stuck” on, and 
in another month they had duplicated the order. 
Their failure turned out to be howling success, and 
all through the machinations of the wise men, who 
had conveyed the idea of giving this tea—which was 
of the most ordinary quality and cost but 25 cents a 
poundin bulk—a distinctive name and putting it on 
the market as a package tea, well advertised to the 


consumer. It cost3centsa pound to packit in neat . 


shape and about 4 cents a pound to advertise it, 
leaving a profit of 18 cents a pound on 400,000 
pounds of tea—$72,000 profit in about nine months! 

The whole scheme, be it remembered, originated 
in a direct loss of 25 per cent. on the first pur- 
chase, and it was only the genius of the wise 
man who was called into council that turned the 
failure into a success by the simple process of giving 
the goods a distinctive name, putting them up in 
attractive form and advertising them liberally to 
the public. The same tea was being sold by gro- 
cers at the time for 30 cents a pound, in loose 
form, but the wise man rightly conjectured that 
in a better ‘and more presentable shape it would 
sell at a better price, provided that it was pro- 
perly advertised. 

The same tea is being advertised and sold today, 
and that is why I cannot mention its name. 

But there is a great advertising moral for con- 
sideration. To take any article that is a failure at 
its own price, make no change in the goods intrin- 
sically, but merely in the outside appearance; 
advertise it judiciously and create a steady demand 
for it at twice the price in the shor’ space of a few 
months, ought to be the best kind of an answer 
to the cranks who have the audacity to tell us, in 
these enlightened days, advertising does not pay.’ 
—John ©. Graham in Printers’ Ink. 


The above is very suggestive of the power of 
advertising to create demand; that a convenient 
package is a great factor iu securing public favor; 
that cutting prices is not essentially a factor in win- 
ning trade; that itis easy te humbug some of the 
people at some time; that grocers are forced to 
sacrifice a liberal profit on bulk goods for small 
profit on proprietary brands of inferior quality. 

We also note that this tea episode is denominated 
Sta scheme’’ and that its author deliberately states 
that the tea sold at fifty cents per pound in packets, 
was the same tea that was sold in bulk at the same 
time, for thirty cents per pound. 

The moral is plain that consumers are willing to 
pay more for goods put up in attractive shape than 
for the same articles in bulk at much lower price. 
This fact is clearly demonstrated by the preference 
given -to crackers, put up in neat packages, over 
the same sort sold at less price in bulk; to the sale 
of cereals in packages at double the cost to the con- 
sumer that the same can be bought forin bulk. It 
is evident that package goods are most in favor with 
consumers, and that they are quick to pay an extra 
price for the more convenient service. 

Is not the above narrative of ‘‘facts”’ also illus- 
trative of how the consumer pays for advertising and 
makes it possible and profitable for plucky fellows 
to avoid a failure aud make a ‘‘ howling success ?’ 

There is a sermon with many valuable lessons in Mr. 
Graham's story which grocers should take to heart, 
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WANARAJAH TEA CO.,. LD. 
REPORT OF THE DIRECTORS. 


ACREAGE. 
Tea in bearing acres 956 
planted in 1895 72 
1896 12 
1898 20 
1,060 in Tea. 
Timber Trees bo a cet 220 
Forest Ae a7 ate fe eithd 
Gross uot available Be sired 127 


Total 1,134 acres. 


The Directors have the pleasure of presenting to 
the Shareholders the Report, Balance Sheet and 
Profit and Loss Account tor the year ending 30th 
June, 1899. 

The crop harvested amounted to 336,692 Ib., 
against a Revised Mstimate necessitated by abnormal 
weather of 324,000 Ib., of which quantity 228,420 lb. 
have been sold in London to date at an average of 
54°98 cents, and itis hoped that the balance of the 
crop will be equally well sold, but in the present 
condition of affairs in London with the dispute 
between the dealers and importers still in an acute 
stage, it is difficult to speak with any degree of 
certainty upon this point. The high quality and ex- 
cellence of manufacture of Wanarajah teas have been 
fully maintained during the year, notwithstanding a 
severe drought in February-March and an enor- 
mously heavy flush of tea in April-May, which tested 
the capacity of the Factory to the uttermost. 

Manure.—The area completed amounts to 182 
acres and the cost R5,631'01, but of this amount 
R2,219'32 for artificial manures for 55 acres has not 
been charged. 

The amount at the credit of the Profit and Loss 
Account is R74,737°34; including a balance carried 
forward at the commencement of the year of R21,678°40. 

After payment of the Interim Dividend at 4 per 
cent there remains a sum of R58,861'34 available, 
which the Directors recommend be applied ag fol- 
lows :— 


To a final Dividend of 9 per cent making 
a totalof13 percent per annum R34,020:00 
To be carried forward ho R24,841°34 


R58,861'34 


The estimated Crop for the season 1899-1900 is 
870,000 lb. of made Tea, at an expenditure of R126,171 
including expenditure on young clearings not yet in 
bearing. 

The Visiting Agent's Reports can be seen by Share- 
holders at the Company’s Office. 

We regret to say that during the year our late Chair- 
man, Mr. Thos. Mackie, died, and Mr. Dunbar was 
elected in his place. Mr. Dunbar is now in England 
and Mr. Wernham has been chosen to succeed him. 
Mr. Creasy became an additional Director during 
the year. 

Messrs. Cantlay and Wernham retire from the Board 
by rotation, but are eligible for re-election. 

The Shareholders are invited to elect an Auditor for 
the ensuing year, and Mr. Guthrie again offers his 
services. 


ee 


THE PAssion FRuit.—We direct special 
attention toa well-informed article on page 
251, dealing with this growth. It is in- 
deed curious that the passion creeper should 
be allowed to run wild, instead of being 
cultivated for the excellent flavour of. its 
fruit. The taste of the latter is, however, 


-an acquired one; and its votaries are not 


over numerous, Hence, we think, arises the 


inattention the passion fruit has received, 
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HAPUGAHALANDE TEA COMPANY. 
ANNUAL REPORT. 


Acreage :— 
Tea in full bearing .. 235 acres 
New clearings eh 150 ,, 
Jungle &c, 66 369, Ir 3p 


Total estate .. 754a Ir 3p 


Your Directors beg to submit their annual report 
and accounts for the twelve months ending 30th June, 
1899, which they trust may be considered satisfactory. 

The quantity of tea manufactured for the season 
(including estate and bought leaf, but exclusive of 
that manufactured for other estates) was 138'750]b. 

Estimating the unsold tea at asafe valuation, and 
excluding a surplus of R290°91 on previous crop, the 
nett amount realised for this product totals R47,960:02, 
being an average of 34°57 cents per lb. 

After setting aside R2,641:28 for depreciation on 
buildings and machinery, the sum available for dis- 
tribution (including R123°61 brought forward from last 
account) is R23,134:41. From this sum the directors 
recommend payment of a dividend of 12 per cent, 
absorbing R20,400 and leaving R2,734°41 to be carried 
forward. 

{n terms of the Articles of Association Mr. Keith 
Rollo retires from the office of director, but being 
eligible, offers himself for re-election. 

The appointment of an auditor for the current 
season will rest with the meeting. 


A 


PRODUCE AND PLANTING. 


Tue OvurLtoox For CuinA Treas.—Consular reports 
from the Celestical Empire are not encouraging as 
regards tea. A report from Kiukiang remarks: Tea 
shows (for 1898) an improvement as against previous 
year’s statistics, but the total falls short of what it 
used to be in former years, and British merchants are 
not sanguine as to the future, Ningchows until 
of late years were the favourite Russian teas. 
Recently, however, Keemuns seem to compete with 
them for Russian favour especially in the finest grades, 
and this, combined with low exchange, has conse- 
quently driven prices up. :This is probably caused by 
the Russian taste following the British. and preferring 
stronger liquory teas, and is leading them to take more 
and more British-grown tea each year. It looks as if 
Russian requirements would prevent any further 
falling-off in production. Export to the United King- 
dom, however is steadily shrinking, and threatens to 
become nominal. The taste of the British public in the 
matter of teahas undergone a marked change of late 
years, says the Consul who is undoubtedly right, and 
consumers have no appreciation of light flavoury teas 
such as China produces. The introduction of machi- 
nery might revive the trade with England and the colo- 
nies, but this seems as far off as ever, the Chinese being. 
quite satisfied with the prices paid for their tea pre- 
prepared according to their own methods. 

Cuina Green TeA.—After all that has been said against 
the colouring of green tea leaf, the Chinese growers 
and manufactnrers do not find much eucouragement in 
abandoning the ase of colouring matter for the United 
States market. The British Consul-General at Shang- 
hai, Mr. Brennan, tells us that during 1898 the green 
tea market was subject to unusual depression in conse- 

uence of a duty of 10 cents being imposed in the 

nited States ; stocks already in the States were ex- 
empted from this duty, and as large stocks of old 
tea were held, duty-paid teas had ,no chance till 
the existing supplies were exhausted. The 
Pingsuey teas were the purest and best that have 
been brought to market for thirty years, and 
yet they met with a poor reception in America. This 
is partly attributed to the absence of colouring 
matter, which caused the leaf to be unattractive to 
the eye. “ Seeing that the tea is only wanted for 
meking av jnfusion, and not for putting on the table 
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in the shape of leaf, it is strange that consnmers do 
not prefer to have the pure uncoloured leaf as it is 
used by the Chinese themselves. Colouring enables 
the tea-curers to hide defects which would otherwise 
be exposed.” ‘The crop was 80,000 half-chests, against 
112,000 half-chests last seasun. In country teas 
(Tienkais Moyunes, and Fychows) transactions were 
not profitable. Most of these teas lost in America, 
and barely paid first cost in England, The crop is 
reckoned at 177,000 half-chests, against 192,000 half- 
chests in the previous season. In Hysonsthe com- 
petition to secure the choicest teas for the Central 
Asian markets, via Batoum, forced prices up to an 
unprecedentedly high point, 60 to 65 taele being paid 
for teas which usually fetch from 35 to 45 taels. The 
Central Asian markets promise to become important 
consumers of all kinds of green teas. Much dissatis- 
faction was caused by the arbitrary rejection on the 
part of the United States Customs inspectors of teas 
which were “ perfectly pure and unadulterated, but 
which failed to come up to the requirements of the 
Government standard.” The season opened on May 
18, but business in black tea was restricted till the 
second week in July, when a fair business was done 
in second-crop Keemuns; and these have been the 
only varieties that have given satisfaction. In com- 
mon teas business was very dragging throughout the 
year, although prices were 15 per cent over those of 
last year, In volume it was the smallest for the 
last twenty years, the settlements being 37,000 half- 
chests, against 68,000 halfchests the previous season. 
—H.and C. Mail, July 28. 


o> 


CLUNES ESTATE CO, OF CEYLON, LD. 
ANNUAL REPORT. 


Erracut Division. 
Supt.—C FS Shaw, Esq. 


Cuiunes Division. 
Supt.—T S Luce, Esq. 


Acres, 

Teain bearing .. 340 Teainbearing .. 365 
New clearings 60 Tea planted 18967 50 
Forest .. oe VATA 9 2858 92 
Forest & Waste Land 246 


Total abt Fotal 
Grand total 1,317 acres, 


The Directors now submit to the Shareholders the 
Accounts and Balance Sheet of the Company for the 
year ending 30th June, 1899. 

The crops secured amounted to 395,486 lb tea, as 
against 395,535 lb last year, being 4,514 short of the 
estimate. The nett average sale price was 34°29 cents 
per lb, the cost laid down in Colombo being 20:29 
cents per lb, both of which figures the Directors con- 
sider may be deemed satisfactory. 

After providing for Depreciation of Buildings and 
Machinery, the result of the year’s working shews a 
nett profit of R38,142°30 equal to 11% per cent on the 
paid up Capital of the Company. To this must be 
added a balance of R4,413°87 brought forward from 
last year making the total at credit of Profit and 
Loss Account R42,556°17. 

Out of the above profit the Directors recommend 
that R12,500 be transferred to an Extension Fund 
Account to provide for the capital already spent in 
opening clearings, and extending Factory accommo- 
dation, which has hitherto been financed by loans. 

They further recommend that out of the balance 
then available a dividend be paid for the year of 
8 per cent on the paid up capital which will absorb 
R26,560, leaving R3,496:17 to be carried forward to 
next year’s account. 

The estimate for the 1899-1900 season is 430,000 Ib 
tea against an expenditure on Working Account of 
R92,311. 

The estimated expenditure on capital account 
amounts to R5,596, mainly for upkeep of young clear- 
ings, to provide a new sifter for Clunes and improve- 
ments to the cart road to facilitate transport from 
this estate, 


ee 753 


Acres. 


Oct. i, 1899.] 


During the year Mr. S. L. Harris resigned as he 
was leaving the island and Mr. W. J. Smith was 
appointed to fill the vacancy on the Board. 

In terms of the Articles of Association Mr. V. A. 
Julius now retires from the Board but is eligible 
for re-election. 

The appointment of an Auditor for the current year 
will rest with the Meeting. 


Cee et 


COOLGARDIE EXHIBITION AWARDS. 
TEA, COFFEE, COCOA, ETC. 


Blended teas, pure Ceylon, Ch. and A. Bohrin- 
ger, extra special Ist ; Lethenty Tea Estates Ass., 
Ltd., special Ist ; W. Paterson and Co., Frementle, 
Diamond Jubilee brand 2nd. Blended Indian 
and Ceylon—Amgoorie, Fowler and Co., ist and 
2nd. Blendid China and Indian—Viking brand, G. 
Wood, Son and Co. Frementle, Ist. Low Grown— 
Nahalma Estate and Eila Estate, Ist each. Green 
Teas—Hyson, Brunswick Estate, Ceylon, special. 
Highgrown Teas—Brookeside Estate, Talawa- 
kelle Estate, Hornsey Estate, Dotala Estate, Or- 
midale Estate, Sutton Estate, Oliphant Estate, 
Diyagama Estate, Excelsior Estate, Concordia 
Estate, Holmwood Estate, Ist each; Carolina 
Estate, Minna Estate, Fairlawn Estate, Alnwick 
Estate, Brunswick Estate, Dambatenne Estate, 
2nd each. Pure Ceylon Teas—Fancy teas, golden 
tip, Lipton’s Dambatenne Estate, Ceylon special. 
Coffees. 

Ground Coffees—Ameoorie, Fowler and Co., Ist 
and 2nd; G. Wood, Son, and Co., 3rd. 

Essence of Coffee—Symington, Ist. Coffee, Raw, 
Arabian—Lipton’s Dambatenne Estate, Ist. 

Cocoa.—Raw Cocoa—J. H. Rarber, The Grove, 
Ukuwela, Cevlon, Ist; Lipton, Karandgalla Estate, 
Ceylon, 2nd. 

Cocoa Prepared.—Taylor Brothers, London Ist, 
Fry, London, 2nd ; Taylor Brothers, London, 3rd; 

Desiccated Coconut,—Orient Company, Limited; 
Colombo, Ceylon, Ist; J. W. C. De Soysa, 
Colombo, 2nd. 

Cinnamon Quills.—Orient Company, Limited, 
Colombo, Ceylon, Ist; J. W. C. De Soysa, 
Colombo, 2nd. 

Cardamoms (Mysore Variety.)—Galentenne Es- 
tate, Ceylon, Ist. 

Cinchona Bark.—Ch. and A. Bohringer, Co- 
lombo. 

Annatto Paste-—Bixa brand, A. Van Starrex, 
Crystal Hill Hstate. 

Coir yarn, Clarke, Spence and Co., Colombo, 
Ist and special; Orient Company, 2nd. Coir 
bristle fibre, Orient Company, Ist. Palmyra fibre, 
Orient Company, Ist. Kitool fibre, Orient Com- 
pany, Ist. Matorass fibre, in ballots, Orient 
Company, Ist. 

Display of photographic work, A.W. A. Plate 
and Co., special Ist ; Colombo Apothecaries’ Co. 
2nd.—Perth Morning Herald. 


SSS SS 
i THE COFFEE CROP IN COORG. 


A forecast of the coffee crop in Coorg for 1899 
has been received from the local Administration, 
and the figures are appended, together with those 
of the estimate of 1898, for comparison :— 


1898. 1899, 
Tons. Tons. 
Estimated yield (2 cwt. anacre for 
Europeans in 1898 and 14 cwt. in 1899) 2,730 2,089 
Estimated yield (4 ewt. an acre for 
natives in 1898 and 4 cwt. in 1899) 1,470 683 
Total Le nee eas 4,200 2,772 
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Estimated average yield per acre of 
ordinarily well cultivated coffee in 
full bearing es oh eon 

Export of coffee taken from the 
toll gate returns ded 2,462 tons 4,134 tons 

Average annual export of cof- 
fee in the ten preceding years 3,189 tons 3,326 tons 

Taking theaverage annual crop at about 5,200 
tons, the forecast of 2,772 tons for the coming sea- 
son represents 53'3 per cent, against 79°2 per cent 
in 1898. 


scwt. 2 cwt. 


THE PASSION FRUIT. 


ITS VALUE FOR LOCAL USE AND FOR 
EXPORTATION. 


The lowcountry of Ceylon generally fares bet- 
ter in the matter of fruits than upeountry estates 
do, the former claiming such delicious fruits as 
mangosteens, mangoes, durianus, and pineapples, 
all of which are now more or Jess in season 
While fruits of temperate countries. such as apples, 
pears, peaches, &c,, have refused to thrive to 
any extent at elevations of 4,000 feet to 6,000 feet, 
the Passion-fruit not only thrives exceedingly 
well there, but has become practically naturalised, 
being apparently as much at home as in its native 
country, Brazil. No other exotic fruit—and the 
Upeountry native fruits need hardly be taken 
into account—thrives here with such luxuriance 
as this, and probably also no other fruit would 
better repay systematic cultivation on upcoun- 
try estates. Indeed, it is but {little cultivation 
that is required, judging by the way the Passion- 
fruit, having escaped from gardens and estates, 
grows wild in ravines and by the sides of streams 
at fairly high elevations—creeping among tall-grow- 
ing grasses or climbing over shrubby trees, with 
its dark-purple tempting egg-shaped fruits bring- 
ing moisture to the teeth of those passers-by who 
know its delicacy. 

The plant, however, is hardly, if at all, produc- 
tive at elevations under 3,000 feet, but it is sur- 
prising that its fruit is nob seen in larger quan- 
tities in the lowcountry markets. It only re- 
quires to be appreciated, and few who taste it 
but will not pronounce it delicious. Besides be- 
ing an excellent fruit for lotal consumption, 


being palatable and most refreshing in it- 
self and makes a_ delicions Jam, it is 
also of commercial importance. In Austra- 
lia it is cultivated, and fairly successful 


trial shipmentsof it have recently been made 
from there to London, with a view of establishing 
anew industry. Notwithstanding the wrinkled 
appearance of the fruit on arrival in London 
owing doubtless to the long voyage, some were 
sold for as high as one shilling per dozen. An 
impetus is thus given, it appears, to its cultiva- 
tion in Australia, and further shipments thence 
are promised, it being hoped that the heavenly- 
fruit (as the Passion-fruit there is sometimes called) 
may become as important an article in the 
export fruit trade as the Australian oranges now 
are. Our Australian cousins are thus aware of 
the wisdom of not having ali their eggs in one 
basket, though asa matter of fact they produce 
already intheir various latitudes almost every 


product itis possible to mention, from gooseberries 
and strawberries to grapes and coconuts; also 
cacao, coffee, &e. 

At the higher elevations in Ceylon the conditions 
of climate and soil are obviously most congenial 
to the Passion-frnit, so that here its cultivavion 
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should be easier and its crops less precarious 
than would be the case in countries where less 
favourable conditions obtain. Ceylon is only about 
half the distance from London that Australia is, 
so that the fruit from here could be Janded in 
London, by means of steamer cold storage, in a 
comparavively fresh condition. Labour here ¥% 
also relatively cheap. There would thus appear 
to be favourable prospects of the Passion-fruit 
becoming an important article of export in the 
island. Upcountry planters have frequently re- 
marked onthe enviable and neglected advantages 
of the lowcountry for p:oducing the choicest fruits, 
both for export and for Jocal consumption, but now 
that they have the monopoly themselves of so fine 
a fruit as the Passion-{ruit, it is to be hoped they 
will not long show thesame vein ofapathy as their 
loweountry brethren. 

Those who are not acquainted with this plant 
may be interested to know that it is a climber, 
belonging to the same genus as the Granadilla, 
which has a much Jarger but inferior fruit and 
thrives only 1n the loweountry. The former has 
also very ornamental foliage, and makes a hand- 
some and quick-growing screen over fences, 

alings, &c. i 

The fruit, when obtainable, is often recommended 
as aspecial delicacy to invalids and convalescents, 
and is said to be also used in medicine. A most 
palatable way of taking it as a dessert is, to empty 
out atew of the fruits into a tumbler, adding a 
pinch of carbonate of soda, also some sugar or 
sherry, according to taste (although some preter 
eating the contents as they are from the shell) ; 
then stir it up briskly, It may also be made into 
a delicious jam, inthis case the shell and all 

ing used. 
bee name LPassion-frwit is a derivation of 
‘© Passion-llower ” (the flower of the same plant), 
which is so named on account of the supposed 
resemblance of its component parts to the Cruci- 
fixion, the various parts representing the *‘ crown 
of thorns,” the ten Apostles ard Peter and Judas, 
the “scourge,” &e. The fruit was formerly called 
Sweet-cup, whichis a more appropriate and a 


better name. 


— — 


UNITED PLANTRS’ ASSOCIATION OF 
SOUTHERN INDIA. 


Bancatore, August 14th—A conference of the 
United Planters’ Association of Southern India assem. 
bled here to-day in the Cubbon Rooms, the delegates 
present being :— Central Travancore, Mr G Acworth ; 
Coorg, Messrs W_H Sprott, A Lambert Murray, 
Aynsley ; Kanan Deven, H Knight; Nelliampathies, 
Mr J Abott; Nilgiris, Messrs Hodgson and Hdimis- 
ton; North Mysore, Messrs Scott, Skirving, and 
Parsons; South Mysore, Messrs Grahame-Anderson, 
Horne, Crawford, Park, and Playfair; Shevaroys, 
Messrs Lechler, Messrs Gompertz: Wynaad, Mr 
de work occupied from 10 o'clock till 1. 
At 2the Agenda was taken up, the Secretary’s an- 
nual report and Statement of accounts being duly 
passed. 

THE CHAIRMAN’S cee Mab ties 

Y ArRMAN (Mr. George Romilly) deli 
Pe ee said the Baeue lore has told you in his 
Report, clearly and concisely, about all the work that 
the Association has carried out during the past year, 
put naturally does not touch on those subjects 
in which, although they affect our interests, we have 
not been actively engaged. I wrll in consequence con- 
fine my opening remarks to these matters and in the 
forefront stands out the great question of exchange, 
, THE CURRENCY QUESTION. f F 

A strong and impartial Committce hes given its 

yerdict ip favour of an attempt at gold currency 
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and a 1s. 4d. rupee, and this notwithstanding that 
our piea for re-opened Mints was backed up not 
only by all other bona jide producers, but also by 
the leading exporting and importing merchants, and 
a vast amount of evidence was given in favour of 
this view. It seems to have been a fight between 
conflicting interests, the trade and people of the 
country on one side and the Government and 


their supporters on the other. The evidence 
of the experts was pretty equally divided. Un- 
fortunately for us, Government has won, and 


we must accept the verdict. 1 don’t want to dispute 
it, but I want to call attention to one or two points 
that seem to me worthy of study. The whole trend 
of the evidence, fror: Lord Northbrook on the Gov- 
ernment side to the most ardent of our own supporters, 
seemed to be that the prosperity of the country 
depended on its exports, and that nothing must 
be done in the way of export duty to check exports. 
This seems to be a generally received axiom and the 
logical conclusion would be that some recommenda- 
tions would be made, whereby exports might be 
stimulated. But instead, they are left to do 
the best they can for themselves under a crushing, 
but indirect tax. Another argument, which seems 
to me anomalous, is that export must be en- 
couraged but only moderately, for if thereis an excess 
of encouragement, overproduction ensues. Now 
I will give you an illustration of these two theories 
in one of our own trades. Our coffee has been com- 
peting with the produce of a country where produc- 
tion has been stimulated by abnormally low exchauge 
and where, in consequence, over-production has en- 
sued—I speak of course of Brazil. Now, who in this 
case are the real sufferers? Profits in this country 
among coffee planters have, in recent years with 
high exchange ruling, been smajl and now, except 
in especial cases, are none-existent—in fact many 
of us will have to face a loss in the coming year. 
Things will right themselves, no doubt, but in the 
interval the unfortunate Indian planter has but little 
saved wherewith to tide over the bad days. Against 
this take the case of the Brazilan. Even supposing 
that he can no longer harvest and ship at a profit, 
let alone his cultivation expenses, he has been 
steadily making four years past abnormal profits 
owing to a falling exchange, and if he has been 
asensible man and foreseen the undoubted fall in 
prices that must follow on over production, he has 
saved his profit and now has capital to turn inte 
other channels. If this logic is right, poor India, 
you will admit, is the greater suffer. I don’t for 
one instant deny that unnatural profits, owing toa 
falling exchange or indeed owing to any other cause, 
will bring capital rushing into the enterprise and 
lead to eventual over-production, but in the mean- 
time the producer is laying up for himself the 
wherewithal to face the catas‘rophe, and profits and 
capital in the country are accumulating. Another 
argument that has been brought up before the Com- 
mittee is that a fixed exchange will attract capital, 
and i suppose from their recommendations that 
they have accepted this as correct. Ji may be s0, 
but I cannot myself understand why the mere fact 
of being able to withdraw your capital at a fixed 
exchange should attract it for long investment 
when profits have been reduced to a minimum. I 
have always regretted that native public opinion 
was not more forcibly expressed over this currency 
question in India, as it was in Ceylon. 


THE FIGHT IN THE TEA TRADE. 

First as regards the fight in the Tea trade that has 
recently been going on. We were not consulted by 
the Indian Tea Association, as of course our interests 
in the Tea trade are too small to influence the position, 
so 1 donot know how negotiations were carried on 
before the deadlock, but judging from what one can 
read in the papers it does not seem to me to have been 
good generalship. Of course our sympathies must be 
with the Indian Tea Association in their demand, as 
doubtless the distributors and grocers can very much 
better afford to loss the1 lb, draft than the unfortu- 
nate producers can ; but yet, if that was all that wag 
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in dispute, it seems to mea pity that the compromise 
now effected was not arrived at by a little more nego- 
tiation, instead of plunging into so bitter a contest 
with our best customers. 


COFFEE PRICES. 

The fall in coffee prices during the past year has 
been, I think, quite unprecedented, and I fear that 
many a one among us, who at this time last year 
counted ou a good profit, has bearly paid his expenses 
The extraordinary variation in prices, too, is som- 
thing new to us and shows, I think how little can be 
done on the lines suggested by Mr. G. Anderson in his 
speech last year on the classification of coffees. The 
fact is that when a market is glutted with a produce, 
the buyers get fanciful, and fashion rules the price. 
In former years, and even until quite recently, the de- 
mand was for peaberry and coloury ccffees, but this 
year it seems to have been entirely for size, and 
coffees of the same mark have varied quite £40 a ton 


‘between the prices paid for their Aand C sizes. How- 


ever, any one who has read ‘‘ Planter’s’’ cogently rea- 
soned letters to the Madras , Mail will agree with him 
that the crisis has been reached and that we shall very 
shortly begin to recover. 


CINCHONA. 

The same improvement in prospects may also be 
Predicted, I think, for the small band of cinchona 
Planters. As youare doubtless aware, Mr. Hodgson, 
to whom our thanks are due, was intstrumental in 
getting the Madras Government to sent their director 
of cinchona gardens, Mr. Sianden, to Java to report 
on the cinchona trade of the island. Mr. Standen has 
now come back full of valuable information which 
you will doubtless find in his Report. It seenis to 
me that the ball is now at the foot of the Java planters. 
If, only they will combine now and restrict their cut- 
pat instead of rushing it forward, as they have been 
doing during the last 12 months, they can rule the 
price in the European markets. An eventual rise iso 
cetainly and the longer it is deferred by these abnor- 
mal harvest, the greater must be the re-action. 


ELECTION OF OFFICH-BEARHRS, 


The meeting then proceeded to elect office-bearers 
for the ensuing year. 

Mr. Sprott was unanimously elected Chairman. 

BanGauore, 15th Aug.—The delegates met to-day 
at ll a.m. when Dr. Lehmann, Agricultural, Chemist 
to the Mysore Government, and Mr. J. Cameron, the 
Mysore Government Botanist, were present by in- 
vitation. The sitting was accordingly devoted to dis- 
cussing agricultural questions. Proceedings com- 
menced by a number of subjects being added to the 
Agenda paper, after which the Chaizman welcomed 
Dr. Lehmann :— 


FERTILISERS, 


The CuHarrMAN asked Dr. Lehmann to address the 
meeting in connection with his experiences in re- 
regard to coffee. 

Dr. Lenmann said that he had no experience in 
regard to coffee except the little he had acquired 
during his tours. If the meeting, however, wished 
him to say anything, he would prefer to speak on 
the subject of fertilisers. ; 

The meeting having notified its willingness to hear 
what Dc. Lehmann had to say on this most im- 
portant subject, he said :——I have first of all to thank 
you most cordially and sincerely for your kind inyita- 
tion asking me to be present at this meeting to-day. I 
am but a novice awong you, as I have had but little 
experience in coffee, but I shall try to study the 
subjectas much as I possibly can I do not want to 
lay any remarks before you that are not based on 
experience or experimen’, andI do not want to give 
any assurance or opinion that is not based on know- 
ledge. I hope therefore you will excuse me if Ido 
not touch upon coffee questions, such as leaf disease 
black rot, &c. because although I have seen some- 
thing of them, I have formed vague ideas as to 
how we are to set about discovering a remedy, and 
I have as yet been unable to try them, and before 
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I have tried them, I should not like to say anything 
on the subject. I have not been long enough in 
the country to establish a library ora laboratory, and 
without these a chemist is almost as much at sea as 
a captain of an ocean vessel is without his compass 
and chart. You will understand how diffident I am 
in addressing you just now on the subject. The 
climate of Germany is totally different from that of 
this place and the crops too are very different, and I 
require time to study the subject carefully before 
pronouncing an opinion. A subject, however, that 
will interest you very much is that of soil analysis. 
It has almost been looked upon as a panacea for all 
ills that crops are heir to unfortunately 1 cannot 
quite agree with that. Soil analysis is very valuable, 
indeed it is absolutely necessary for making experi- 
menis, but it won’t tell you.everything. Soil analy- 
sis is not advanced enough for us to tell you what 
coustituents of the soil are really directly available 
by the plant Chemists ave striving to attain that 
end, but they have not attained it yet. There area 
large number of experiments being tried, and each 
chemist may think that he has overcome the methods 
that can be employed but unfortunately all other 
chemists think the same. The great difficulty in 
studying the soil at all depends on the mechanical 
conditions taking placeinitas well as its chemical con- 
stituents. Mechanical conditions have a great deal to 
do with it, but some of the matter is such that we can’t 
easily ascertain its physical attributes—as for instance 
the distribution of the plant and the fineness of the soil, 
The fineness with which the plant foodis distributed 
is an essential factor as I shall point out when I 
am talking of fertilisers. Then another matter 
which affects the growth of a plant is the nature 
of the plant itself. All plants have not the same 
ability to absorb plant food. Some plants may 
be peculiarly adapted to particular forms of plant 
food. The Leguminos@ always appear to be 
absorbing potash, although they contain a large 
amount of nitrogen; still virtually what the 

require is more potash than nitrogen. In 
the same way with tho Grammacis; they 
contain but little nitrogen, and yet they 
are peculiarly benefited by # nitrogen fertiliser. 
Whai is the particular fertiliser that is beneficial to 
coffee. What particular plant food coffee has g 
tendency to absorb from the soil isa question that 
will have to be solved and presents very considerable 
difficulty. Again, climate affects the productivenesg 
of the soil to a large extent. The climate here ig 
different to that of countries in which agricultural] 
chemistry has made the most rapid advances and in 
which it has been reduced more to a science than it 
has elsewhere, so we cant apply what has been dige 
covered there directly to our conditions here. Go 
we are placed in peculiarly trying circumstances. We 
are beginning afresh to find out what canbe used. What 
has been used is a guide, but if is not an infallible 
guide, and we must go carefully and cautiously. In 
regard to fertilisers there is some peculiar idea—some 
want of accuracy if I may say so—in regard to the 
relative values of scluble and insoluble fertilisers, 
As regards the value of superphosphates and fine 
ground bones, I may say that the chief value of 
superphosphates over ground hones is that superphos- 
phates is soluble and percolates through the soil with 
therain and soil water. The advantage of a soluble 
fertiliser is not that the p!ant can absorb it in a 
soluble form but that in that form it spreads and 
mixes more intimately with the soil and. the plants 
roots can get at it better, I might illustrate this by, 
an example. Ifwe take a piece of sugar candy and 
put it in water it dissolves very much more slowly. If 
however, we grind the sugar candy to a powder and 
put into water, it will dissolve very much more quickly, 
The same arguments hold good with regard to suluble 
munures, the rain and soil water dissolve them more 
rapidly and mix them more intimately with the soi]. 
I wish to bring this point before you in. a practical 
way in regard to the fertilising of your fields. I have 
seen in my tours in some instances, say, basic slag 
used. A little brow-pit is made near the coffee and 
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the fertilisers dumped in an covered up. Now for 
all practical purposes that is like what the natives 
of this country do with their gold, they bury it 
instead of putting it into a Bank. The plant may 
make use of that fertiliser but only in a long course 
of time. But if, on the other band it is spread 
finely over the surface broadcast and then dug into 
the earth, the plant would be in a better position to 
get at it thanif it was covered and hosrded up. Of 
course there igs no rule without an exception. There 
may be steep lands on which you are using a com- 
paratively easily soluble manure where it might be 
necessary to make a browpit and bury the fertiliser, 
but whenever it can be done, by all means always 
broadcast your fertiliser ; then when you dig it in 
the plants get at it more easily than when it is 
heaped together in a pit. A matter which also is 
of great interest to you is the use of saltpetre. 
Saltpetre is a fertiliser which is beneficial no doubt, 
and you are fortunately Jocated in being able to 
get itcomparatively cheaply; but great care should 
be taken in its application. You should not apply it 
just before heavy rain or in the rainy season. Salt- 
petre, as you know, contains two of the three most 
important constituents of plant food, nitrogen and 
potash. Nitrogen in the form of nitrate washes into 
the soil readily, aud if there is vigorous vegetation 
going ou these nitrate will be aksorbed by the plant 
and it is this nitrate which gives the flush of wood with 
the large deep green leaf. 1 am aware that my remarks 
are rather rambling, but before sitting down J would 
like to refer to the action of lime. Lime in the soil has a 
two-fold action. It serves the purpose first of a plant 
food, and secondly it aids in decomposition, not 
exactly ina chemical way but by combination with 
certain bacteria in the soil. Juime in the soil is almost 
absolutely necessary, as it helps very much in the 
process of nitrefaction—the nitrefaction of the com- 
aratively inert nitrogen in organic matter in the 
umus into nitric acid which is absorbed by the plant 
If heavy rain comes, it has a tendency to wash the 
lime out of the soil ; but it always remains in the soil 
provided you have a sufficient amount of moisture and 
a sufficiest amount of heat, of which there can be no 
doubt in this country. (Cheers)’, 

Tke Chairman said:—lt only remains for me to 
thank Dr. Lehmann very much for the most interest- 
ing little lecture he has givenus. Lam sureit has given 
us a great deal of information and is the precursor of 
a great many more. The Mysore Province is bound 
to benefit very much by his residence in it. 

Mr. Scot Sxrrvine proposed and Mr. Hodgson 
seconded ‘‘That the U. P.A.S. I. send a cordial vote 
of thanka to the Mysore Government for appointing 
an Agricultural Chemist of such ability as Dr. 
Lehmann and thereby rendering a great service to the 
planting community of South India.” 

The Resolution was carried with acclamation. 

Dr. Leramann then made some further remarks on 
the proper method of conducting experiments with 
fertilisers and answered several questions put him by 
the Chairman and delegates. 

LEAF DISEASE, ETO. 

Mr. J. Cameron, the Mysore Government Botanist 
made the following remaik :—This is the third, 
occasion on which I have been honoured in being 
invited as a visitor to this meeting. Needless to 
say, 1 am proud of the honour for which I thank 
you very much. I have embodied my view on coffee 
planting so recently in the form of a Report that 
there isa very little more to be said to-day. There 
are one or two things, however, which I omitted 
to put fully before you in the Report and for which 
I have been called to book more or less severely. 
One of these is that I tyok no notice whatever cf 
the ripening and colouring of the berry, and also 
the colouring of the bean, which I understand is 
an important matter. I have repeatedly, duving the 
last season’s harvesting, seen that a great deal of 
green coffee has found its way into the market or 
which low prices were paid. Now, what was the 
reason for this green coffee being so abundant ? 
It might be one of varions reasons. it might be 
due to being planted on high levels and ® very wet 
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season late in the year; it might be overcrowding 
or overshading and one or two other causes. Now, 
gentlemen, there are things I would like you to 
take up practically. See if you cannot ripen your 
coffee more fully by given it a lighter shade. Of 
course you can’t alter the rainfall or the season 
but by giving a lighter shade in the colder parts 
of country where the coffee is not likely to ripen 
well, you will be helping yourselves. In the same way 
vou can help by draining the ground properly. 
Probably it is due to a want of drainage that you 
have some bushes which do not fully ripen. ‘This 
question has to do not only with the ripening of 
the bean itself but also with ripening of the wood. 
There is a time of the year when you like to have 
your bushes more fully exposed than at any other 
time, and the wood at that time may be partially 
ripened or it may be fnlly ripened. It is important 
that it should be fully ripened if you wish to have 
not only a full crop but also ripened fruit which 
produces good prices in the market—fruit with a 
high colour and well formed. I will now mention 
another thing which I don’t think I touched one 
sufficiently in the Report, namely, what practical 
steps should be taken in the matter of leaf disease. 
In travelling through Coorg last November, I found 
the bushes were healthy looking and that they had 
an abundance of young healthy leaves and also an 
abundance of old leayes underneath piled one over 
the other and in some parts these were diseased and 
in others were showing signs of disease. Now I 
believe the old and partially decayed leaves which 
formed underneath in layers were carefully removed 
and burnt and the ground swept and the debris 
burnt, you would do much to suppress the disease. 
To enable you to Jo this thoroughly in a District 
like Coorg, you should have burning grounds, open 
spaces here and there in the marshes, where the 
leaves could be collected and burnt. If this could not 
be done, the next best thing to do is to collect the 
leaves in convevient sized pits and cover the whole 
thing over with caustic lime. If this was done it 
would prevent the spores of the disease being carried 
over the whole of your estate of your neighbour’s. I 
don’t think it would hurt the shrub to remove half 
the leaves, as it produces at the time new leaves 
very quickly. I don’t think I have any more to say 
to-day, but before sitting down I would thank 
Mr. Graham Anderson for the kind wayin which he 
has spoken about my report. I may tell you that 
I spent an enjoyable and instructive time in Coorg 
and should you wish me to visit any other District 
hereafter, I shall be glad to do so with the, permis- 
sion of my Government (Cheers). 

Mr. Sprorr moved a hearty vote of thanks to Mr. 
Camerton for his interesting and instructive Report 
on his tour in Coorg and also for the instructive 
remarks he had just made. 

The vote was carried with acclamation. 

Mr. Cameron then gave a short account of some 
successful cross fertilisation experiments he had 
succeeded in making: and dwelt upon the importance 
of hybridisation, quoting from the remarks cf the 
President at a Horticultural Conference which was 
recently in Hngland. 

ee 

CopraA IN ToNGA IsLANDS.—News from this 
islands dated July 4th says :—Copra is steadily 
coming in, and the statisties of this year—if the 
Government sees fit in its wisdom to compile 
any--will show a more satisfactory state of 
affairs than those of the last few years. The 
price is somwhat easier, the current quotation 
being about £10 at steamer’s side; in Vavau it 
rules somewhat higher. Heavy and. continaons 
rain has interfered much with the northern island, 
bus the crop isexcellent. Very favourable reports, 
too, come from the Niuas. Some 400 tons go to 
Messrs. Lever. Brothers by steamer from the 
Yongan group. Shippers are still complaining of 
the unsatisfactory returns from fruit consign- 
ments, but they go on shipping. 
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PLANTING IN PERAK. 
(From the Perak Administration Report for 1898. ) 


LIBERIAN COFFEE.—Continued and continuing 
Jow prices make this cultivation at present un- 
profitable. The natives are practically abandon- 
ing their small gardens, but European and 
Chinese planters are exhibiting the piuck of the 
old Ceylon planters and are planting up with Para 
and other rubbers, coconuts and other products, 


and waiting for better times for coffee. Probably 


greater care and more experience in curing and 
packing Native States coffee will eventually 
secure a better price for in the home markets. 

PaRA RupBBEeR.—This product is being cultivated 
to a large extent. From the Government gardens 
32,000 seeds and 59,718 seedings were sold, and 
the Forest Department has extensive nurseries. 
The rubber flourishes in Perak, and the samples 
from the Government gardens obtained good 
quotations in London. His Highness the Sultan 
has applied for a reserve of 15,000 acres for Gutta 
Rambong, and proposes to form a company 
amongst native gentlemen. 

SuGAR has received a considerable impetus 
climate, labour supply and silver -currency favour- 
ing it. Inclusive of reserves, 11,000 acres of land 
for sugar cultivation, in the Lower Perak District, 
were granted on special to the Penang Sugar 
Estates Company, which Company has also 
acquired a portion of the Gula Company’s sugar 
estate in the Matang District and is buy- 
ing up padi land, for sugar culture, from 
native owners. This Company is said to meditate 
inaugurating the central factory system, which 
had proved successful in the West Indies. Chinese 
planters have also acquired extensive areas for 
this cultivation in Matang, and are also buying 
up padi land from the natives. 

Coconuts.—This product has continued to be 
in favour with plarters, and the establishment 
of alarge mill and factory in Singapore will en- 
courage the industry. During the year 3,280 
acres ot land for coconuts were alienated to a 
British concessionaire in the Lower Perak District, 
and Chinese and natives are extending their plan- 
tations, especially in Matang. ‘The coconut palm 
flourishes luxuriantly in Perak, and is currently 
reported to be more prolific than in Ceylon. There 
has for long been a controversy as to whether 
sugar-cane can be grown in the neighbourhood of 
coconut palms without a danger of breeding the 
beetles which are so inimical to the latter. The 
Curator has recently published an exhaustive 
treatise on the subject, which goes to shew the 
innocence of the cane. 

PEPPER.—High prices have encouraged natives 
and Chinese to re-open and extend their planta- 
tions. In Matang particularly there has been 
activity among the Achinese pepper planters. 

Ramirk.—A considerable concession of land was 
made to some foreign concessionaires in the Larut 
District, but operations have not yet commenced. 


It is hoped that ramie may soon rank in the 


list of products successfully cultivated in this 
State. 

Rick.—The Padi harvest was, on the whole a 
fair one. Krian still takes the lead, but the high 
price of rice has caused considerable extension of 
padi cultivation in the Matang, Lower Perak and 

uala Kangsar Districts. 

IRRIGATION.—The Krian Irrigation Scheme, 
under consideration for some years past, is now 
under way. Mr. RON Anderson, formerly Per- 
sonal Assistant to the State Engineer, and since 
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appointed Irrigation Engineer, revised and.com- 
pleted previous reports and estimates. and a final 
report having been received from the Hon, A Mur- 
ray, Colonial Engineer, Straits Settlements, whose 
services were kindly lent by His Excellency the 
Acting Governor, a provisional estimate of $656,000 
has been sanctioned, and work has been commenced. 
The acreage commanded by the scheme is reck- 
oned at 63,U00 acres, and the estimate includes 
drainage and the supply of water for domestic 


purposes. 
SSSe RAP CPA a 


TEA IN THE PHILIPPINES. 


Yet another rival for Ceylon is looming 
in the far future in the matter of tea cul- 
tivation. What place should this be, but 
those interesting islands, the Philippines, 
the resources of which have as yet been 
gauged only in a very small degree. The 
following cutting is one which appears pro- 
minently on the front page of the Manila 
American, of date August 9th :— 

TEA CULTURE WILL BE TRIED. 

A Chino named Yee Ah Hing, said to be a 
wealthy tea merchant of Formosa, intends to see 
if tea culture can not be profitably carried op in 
the Philippines. Conditions for the successful 
growth of tea plant are said to be fully .as 
favorable here as in Ceylon. It is claimed that 
Yee Ah Hing is negotiating for a large tract of 
land on the island of Negros and will go into the 
business of raising tea there on a big scale. 
But we learn, by the mail which brought the 
paper above-named, froma Manila gentleman 


‘formerly in Ceylon, that China teas will not 


make much headway if Ceylon seed is im- 
ported quickly. He says he has advised 
the Government not to allow the Chinamen 
to import China seed, owing to the inferiority 
of the tea grown in the Celestial Empire. 
He is himself importing good jat seed from 
Ceylon and will do his best to prevent the 
cultivation of inferior tea being inaugurated. 
If the Government at Manila are inclined to 
agree to this, Ceylon planters should have a 
good market for seedin thatcity, if indeeda few 
of the said planters do not go and start plan- 
tations at once, as soon as peace is assured over 
the bulk of theislands. Today Reuter’s news 
is to the effect that General Otis has applied 
the Chinese exclusion law to the Philippines ; 
and we presume that the Philippine Gov- 
ernment will not be loth to act still further 
in the spirit of this regulation, and exclude 
the introduction of China tea for cultivation. 


a 


KILA TEA COMPANY OF CEYLON 
LIMITED. 


REPORT. 
The following is the directors’ report :— 


The Directors have to submit their Report and 
Accounts for the year ending 30th June, 1899, 

The Crop on Hila Hstate was 43,314 Ib. and on 
Kanangama 4,160 lb. short of the estimates, but the 
unfavourable season may be considered to be the main 
cause of the deficiency. On Hila also the easy treat- 
ment of the bushes referred to in the last report has 
been continued. Z 

The total amount of Tea manufactured was 357,852 
Ib, and the cost of production including the purchase 


of 101,299 lb. of green leaf was 23-06 cts per lb. 


The average price of the Tea after estimating the 
value of that unsold was for the two Hstates 33°11 cts. 
per lb. as against 28°58 cts. for last season. Hvery 
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effort will be made to improve the quality of the Tea 
and keep up the prices. 

During the year £500 was repaid to the Standard 
Life Assurance Company on account of their loan 
of £7,000. 

Your Directors regret that the R3,000 of Coast 
advances mentioned as doubtful in their last report 
have proved to be irrecoverable and this amount 
together with an irrecoverable debt of R488'38 on 
Kanangama Estate has been written off the Reserve 
Account. 

The net profit for the past season, 
after writing off depreciation on 


Buildings and Machinery, is ~. | R225175:63 

To which must be added the balance 
carried forward from last season 5,481°86 
Making in all R27,657°49 

Out of this your Directors propose to 
pay » Dividend of 8% absorbing R24,000:00 

To grant a bonus to the Superintend- 
ent of Hila of Bi 750:00 
And carry forward 2 907°49 
R27,657°49 


The Hstimates for the curzent season provide for a 
crop of 391,000 lb. of Tea at a cost of R86,736°70. 
The Estates of the Company on June 30th, 1899, 
consisted of— 
Hila—564 acres Tea 5 years old. 


62 ” ” 3 9 
90s; ope ” 
940 ,, Forest. 


956 acres. 
Kanangama —215 acres Tea 5 yrs. old and upwards. 
108 ,, Chena and patana. 


323 acres, 


During the year Mr. F. W. Bois was elected to the 
Board of Directors in the place of Mr. H. G. Bois 
who has left the Island. 

Mr. Giles F. Walker retires in accordance with the 
Articles of Association, but being eligible offers 
himself for re-election. 

The shareholders will have to appoint an Auditor 
for season 1899-18C0. 


—— 


NEW TEA COMPANY. 
(Investors Guardian, Aug. 12.) 


KANDEWATLE TEA Co., Lip. (63,189).—Re- 
Deed Aug. 2nd, with capital £21,000 in £1 
shares to acquire lands and buildings in Ceylon 
or elsewhere, and in particular the Galkande- 
watte Estate, in the Dimbula District, to adopt 
an agreement with J. Tilly and J.D. Ellershaw, 
and to carry on the business of planters and 

rowers of tea, coffee, cocoa and other crops, 
The subscribers are :— 
Shares. 
J. Tilly, 48 Kimbolton Road, Bedford, tea 
planter a Als iat 
J. Ellershaw, 79 Queen Square, Lancaster, 
drapper a en SH 
A. a J PR eeen, Rayne, Hssex, gentleman 1 
Mrs. L. Tilly, 48 Kimbolton Road, Bedford 1 
Mrs. J. Jowett, 5 Gosvenor Road, South 
Norwood Aas iia ea | 
Mrs. A. Johnson, Rayne, Essex Por Fil 
Miss M. E. Tilly, 48 Kimbolton Road, 
Bedford An, ait Bie 


4 
number of directors is not to be less than 2 
agnnare than 5; the first are J. Tilly and J. 
Ellershaw, senior: qualification £500 ; remunera- 
tion £50 per annum dividend. Registered office, 
foward Chambers, Mill Street, Bedford. 
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THE LONDON CUSTOMS’ SYSTEM OF 


WEIGHING CEYLON TEAS, 


UNDER THE NEW REGULATION EXPECTED 
TO COME INTO FORCE ON OOT. 1sz, 1899. 


(Instructions showing how to prevent a loss on Garden 
W eights.) 

At the settlement of the recent dispute between 
Growers and Buyers, the Joint Committee of the 
Growers and Buyers’ Associations arrived at the fol- 
lowing decision with regard to the Weighing of Tares. 

‘Ifthe empty package weighs an even pound it 
is to be entered as such ; ifit weighs an even half- 
pound or over it is to be entered as the next 
pound above, and if it weighs less than half a pound 
it’ is to be entered as the pound below; boxes are 
to be weighed and tared as heretofore.” 

In order to fully benefit by the above change from 
the system of weighing now in vogue by the London 
Customs’ Authorities, the following hints will prove of 
value to Proprietors and Superintendents of Estates. 

1. The Customs will in future give the turn of 
the scale on the Gross against the Importer, but 
on the Tare either for or against the Importer when 
it weighs under or cver the half pound. 

2. Lhe Tare (that is the weight of the empty 
package, complete with lid, lead, hoop-iron and nails) 
should weigh four ounces over the pound, whether the 
package be chest or half-chest. 

3. The Gross Weight of a package must in all 
cases weigh four ounces over the pound, whether the 
packege be chest or half-chest. 

4. Subjoined isan example of the correct method 
of weighing a package containing 1001b. of Tea. 

GARDEN WEIGHTS, CEYLON. 
Tare. Tea Net. Gross Weight. 
27 lb. 4 oz: 100 lb. 127 lb. 402. 
Customs’ Wricuts, Lonpon. 
Gross Weight. Tare. Net. 
127 Ib. 27 |b. 100 Ib. 

From the above it will be seen that a margin of 
4 oz. remains for any slight variations in weight of 
package during transit, and that mo loss need re- 
sult from the Customs’ Weighing under this system, 
whereas, now 2 minimum loss of 5 oz. per package 
is unavoidable. 

5. Should the present system of weighing in Cey- 
lon be continued after the new vegulations has been 
put in force by the London Customs the following 
would be the result. 

GARDEN WEIGHTS, CEYLON. 


Tare. Tea Net. 
Nor 1. 27) by 14 oz: 100 lb. 5 oz. 
No.2: (27) los “9 ez: 100 lb. 5 oz. 


Customs’ Weicuts, Lonpon. 


Gross. Weight. Gross Weight. Tare. Net. 

128 lb. 38 oz. 128 1b. 28 tb. 100 Ib. 

127 Ib, 14 oz. 127 Ib. 28 1b. 99 Ib. 
No. 1. Shews a package, correctly packed under 


the old system, and shows a loss of 5 oz. but No. 
2. incorrectly packed, would xzesult in a loss to the 


- grower of 1 lb. 5 oz. 


6. It is most important that the weights of the 
Weighing Machine, used on the Estate, should be con- 
stantly checked and for this purpose a setof test weights 
should be kept—A beam scale is to be preferred 
to a platform one, as the former is the more accurate. 

7. When a Superintendent, to equalise the tares 
of his package, adds pieces of lead or wood for that 
purpose, the material so added should be fixed in- 
side the package, so as to prevent it falling out when 
the package is opened in London. 

8. A Superintendent may “tare’’ and pack his 
teas with the greatest care, but if he afterwards 
permits his Carpenter to plane away from the top 
of the package before nailing down, all his careful 
work may be wasted. 

The METROPOLITAN BONDED © 
WAREHOUSES, Limited, 
Crutched Friars, 
London, August 1899. 


N.B.~ These Instructions revoke those issued by us in 
x June 1898. 
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THE RECENT 


Comments, by some importers of Ceylon Teas, 
on proposed settlement of Tea Dispute, as given 
in the Joint Committee’s Circular, No. 17, dated 
2nd August, announcing an ‘‘agreement with 
the Buyers’ Association” as a settlement of the 
question of the abolition of the 1lb. draft on Tea, 
to come into force 2nd October. 


No. 1—1 Jb. Draft to be allowed as heretofor® 
—the first stipulation! 

No. 2—Gross weights to be 
corded as at present. 


TEA DISPUTE. 


taken and_ re- 


That is, ounces above a number of pounds to 
be ignored; eg., 77 lb. 14 oz. gross will still 


be recorded as 77 1b. only. 
ALTERATION IN WEIGHT OF 


FOLLOWS:— 


TARES AS 


Clause a—If the empty package weighs the 
even pound it is to be entered as such. 
Clause b—If it weighs the even half-pound 
or over, it is to be entered as the next 

pound above. 
Clause c—If it weighs below the half-pound, 
it is to be entered as the pound below. 


This will be a gain to some growers to the 
extent of, perhaps, +1b., as hitherto 1 0z. extra 
has counted as an additional pound in tare 
weights. 


2”? 


Clause d.—No ‘ overtakers. 
of this Clause. 

Clause e.—Boxes to be weighed and tared as 
heretofore to the pound weight. 

Clause f.—Increase of number of Tarers for 
Factory Bulked Teas as agreed upon, 


No explanation 


Any increase of number of tarers (at present 
it is 1 in 10, or 10%) means increased cost of 
turning out additional packages and increased 
risk of the tares taken varying more than the 
Customs’ limit of 2 1b.) necessitating the whole 
break being tared separately. 

Lhe Joint Committee might have said who 
ealled for the change, and in whose interests. It 
seems only in the interests of the warehouses. 


Clause g.—If pareels are bulked in London 
separate Tare must be taken of each 
package. 


At present ‘‘average Tares”’ taken are allowed 
to stand, even though the teas be afterwards 
bulked. 

The change will put an end to the advantage 
gained by having average tares taken of London 
bulked Teas, and will increase the charges con- 
siderably. 

Teas which are not Estate bulked or are in- 
sufficiently bulked on the Estate and require 
bulking here, will in future, under the new re- 
gulations, incur an extra charge of 5d for chests 
and 4d for half-ehests, for cost of separate taring, 
thus increasing warehouse charges 10 per cent., 
and costing the Garden extra about § per cent. 
on value ot Tea. 

No reason or explanation is given for this new 
heavy charge, or any hint why the change is made, 
Itseems made in mere wantonness or in crass 
ignorance of the trade. The Tea buyers will not 
gain; the Tea producer certainly loses ; but it will 
put money into the pockets of the warehouse- 
keepers, It is, at all events, difficult to see why 
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‘*the Joint Committee,” supposed to be acting 
in the interests of Tea producers, should now 
insist on a separate tare being taken of each 
package (e.g., in a case of a Tea shipment in 
Venest2, or other packages running even and 
weighing exactly the same), except to increase 
warehouse charges. The Estate proprietor, to 
avoid the increased charge, will have to bulk 
on his Ustate, whether he considers that 
desirable or undesirable, and in many 
cases will have to inerease his factory 
accommodation at some cost. It will fall heaviest 
on those who can least afford it; and after the 
outlay has been incurred to enable factory bulk- 
ing to be carried out. Tea buyers who have 
paid too much may dispute the factory bulking ; 
and the cost of bulking and taring will still fall on 
the Fea producer. 


THE QUESTIONS ARISE—who is this Joint Com- 
mittee, and who appointed it to deal with the 
alteration in weight of Tares?—and as there isa 
Tea and Produce Committee of the Ceylon Asso- 
ciation, why was not that called together to 
discuss a matter so affecting it, and, further, is 
this agreement binding in any way or degree on 
Importers of Ceylon Teas? 

If the Ceylon portion of the Joint Committee 
are now in some way authorised to bind Im- 
porters of Ceylon Produce, without consultation 
or asking their assent, cannot the Ceylon Asso- 
ciation be at once called together to withdraw 
the authority before the Committee perpetrate 
further mischief on the Ceylon Trade ? 

10th August. 


a ae INNA NSS HE aoen ay 
ST. HELIER’S TEA COMPANY, 
REPORT OF 


LD. 
THE DIRECTORS. 
ACREAGE. 


250 acres in bearing 


29. do planted in 1896, 
34 do do 1898, 
313 acres 

114 do Jungle, &e. 


Total 427 acres. 


The Directors have now the pleasure to submit 
their Seventh Annual Report to the 30th June last 
which they trust will be considered fairly satisfactory 
by the Shareholders’ shewing asit does a nett profit 
of about 10 per cent on the year’s working. 


The crop which was estimated at 95,000 lb. of made 
tea to 30th June, has turned out only 89,973lb. and 
has realised an average price of 38°69 cents per lb. 
against 36°21 last year. : 

The cost of the tea in Colombo, exclusive of the 
sum of R2,438'74 expended on Capital Account, works 


out at 25°56 cents per lb. as against 25°24 cents per 
lo. last season. 


The balance at credit of Profit and Loss Account 
after writing off the sum of Rs. 1,618°42 for depre- 
ciation of buildings and machinery, but including the 
sum of Rs. 1,203'11 brought forward from last year 
amounts to Rs 5,205'42; and out of this sum the directors 
recommend that a dividend of 9 per cent be declared 
absorbing Rs. 4,500-00, leaving the sum of Rs 725°43, 
oe Be oumard to next year. j 

r. Percy Bois retires from the board i 
but being eligible offers himself for roetenenee 

The Shareholders will have to elect an Audit 
for season 1899-1900, of 


| | ame 
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NYASSALAND COFFEE CO., LTD. 
The report was as follows :-- 
ACREAGE ¢ 
10 acres Ooftee planted Dec. 1895, 
240 do do 1896—Feb. 1897. 
383 do do 1397—Feb. 1898. 


633 acres under cultivation. 
2,843 acres reserve. 


Total. .3,476 acres. 


SUPHRINTENDENCE.—Mr. Mogeridge tendered his re- 
signation as Superintendent, under his agreement, 
which the Directors have now agreed to accept, being 
satisfied with the arrangements that gentleman has 
made for the working of the estate during Mr. Robin’s 
absepee on furlough. 

The thanks of the Shareholders are due to Mr. 

- Moggridge for the work he has done, although the 

Directors ave of opinion that he did not attach 

sufficient importance to the advisability of opening 
swith large enough plants. 

Mr. George Napier Barclay whom Mr. Moggridge 

_ appointed to act until Mr. MRobin’s return is re- 
ported as being a coffee planter of many years’ 
experieuce in the Wynaad; and judging from his 
letters and that of the Visiting Agent, Mr. Henry 

Brown, to the Company, the Directors are of opi- 
~mnion that the estate is in capable bands, 

Proermss or Work.—During the financial year un- 
der review no more land has been opened, the ener- 
gies of the Superintendents having been devoted to 

, supplying. 

This work has been completed, although it is a 
matter for regret that the plants which had to be put 
out were of small size. 

However, Mr. Barclay in his last letter dated 7tlt 
June, 1899, states: ‘The young clearings are look- 
ing remarkably well and have made wonderful pro- 
gress the past month. I think that all plants alive 
now may be calculated to survive the hct weather, 
if we have any, there being no indication so far of 
the present weather changing.” 

Dering the season a small crop of 341 bushels 
cherry was picked and sold in the cherry at 63s 6d 
per bushel to a local trader. Of this Mr. Barclay 
remarks :— 

“The coffee I am pleased to say is of exceptionally 
good quality, and the trader referred to speaks very 
highly of it. There is no light berry to speak of, 
and the beanjis a fine large compact one, as good 
as I have seen anywhere. 

‘“The soil on this place being excellent there is 
no reason why this should not be the case with suc- 
eeding crops 

‘“Personaily I think you have picked out an ideal 
pluce for a coffee estate, though a slightly heavier 
rainfall would be an advantage.” 

“With yvegard to next year’s return there will 
be pickings over an area of about 200 acres calcu- 
lated as tully planted up, and you ought to get at 
least 30 tons from ib.” 

FinanciAL Posirion.—From the Balance Sheet it 
will be apparent that the capital of the Company 
is exhausted. 

In the meantime and pending further particulars 
from Nyassaland as to the probable expenditure and 
crop for the two following years, the directors have 
arranged with Messrs. Carson & Co., that the latter 
should lend £500 sterling to carry on with, until 
it is seen what further additional capital is required 
and cao be xaised, or whether a loan for the requisite 
amount can be arranged in London. 

HrnancrAn Yrar.—It is proposed to alter this to 
8lst December instead of as at present. By the end 
of 1900 the Directors hope to be in a position 
to state whether the success of the Company is 
assured or not, 

Myr. G, Kent Deaker retires by rotation, but is 
eligible for xe-election, 

The appointment of an Auditor for the ensuing 
year rests with the Meeting, 
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NOTES FROM NORTH BORNEO. 


(By a Ceylon Correspondent.) 


_ When I last wrote you, | was on my way to the 
interior, using the 20 miles of railway now open to 
Beaufort. This line leaves Brunei Bay at Weston 
—named after Mr. A J West, the Engineer in 
charge—a town in name only at present—situated 
on the Bukow River. It consists of a small num- 
ber of (15) native huts and a telephone office. 
It is not proposed,to sell any shop lots until 
the ground has been raised a little. At the 
back of 
THE FUTURE TOWNSHIP, 

there isa large gravel hill, excellent ballast, and 
this is now being used to forma mole cut into 
the Bukow River, which at this point more re- 
seinbles an inner bay. When the mole has suiti- 
ciently advanced, say 80 yards, a pier will be run 
out into deep water. From Weston to Bukow, the 
line runs for eight for miles through level ground, 
well-cultivated paddy fields and fruit trees abound- 
ing. This land is very well suited for coconuts. 
Bukow is the present headquarters of the railway 
officials, but its cluster of shops will probably 
have to be removed to Weston or up the line 
when the railway works are more advanced. 
Beaufort at the 20th mile, is situated on the great 
Padas River, which will require a bridge of some 
length, about 500 feet. 


THE RAILWAY WORKS 


are progressing up the Padas Valley, but, as the 
rails are only laid for a mile or so, I continue 
my journey by boat, taxing one and-a-half day to 
reach the toot of the Penotal Gorge. At Rayoh 
I met Mr. W Tower, the Railway Engineer, 
who is drawing up a ieport for an extension 
of our railway, and together we walked up the 
Gorge, taking two days inspecting the more difti- 
cult places and camping half way. At the top of 
the Gorge, we stayed with the District Officer, 
Mr. Charles Keasberry, in his comfortable new 
bungalow which overlooks the plains, or patanas 
as they are called in Ceylon. These plains con- 
tain numerous small villages, irrigated paddy 
fields, the water for which is sometimes brought 
along the contour of the land for miles, and 
clumps of coconut and other fruit trees. The 
plains are narrow—under ten miles broad—bnt 
they extend fully thirty miles and over. Tradi- 
tion says a great lake existed here until the 
Genii of the lake lost his daughter who fell over 
the brim. This caused the Genii of the lake to 
break the brim so that he might join his daughter, 
which he could only do by allowing the water to 
convey him. This 
ACCOUNTS FOR THE GAP IN THE HILLS, 

through which the Padas flows in one continual 
roar, 13 miles down to Rayoh. The fall is abent 
400 feet, there are no actual waterfalls, and navi- 
gation is impossible. There is a story that 30 
Dyaks descended the Gorge—that only eight lived, 
and their boats and all their gutta were lost. 

The bridle-path through Gorge is a great boon 
to the natives, who formerly had to walk over 
Rayoh Hill 3,400 feet in elevation. Rayoh is 
only 150 feet and the path was so bad that no 
cattle could use it. Mr. Tower walked up and 
down the bridle path with me and he said it was 
quite as good a bridle path as the hill paths of 
Ceylon. We could not ride it; first, because we 
had no ponies, and second (if another reason is 
wanted) a small landslip and a fallen tree barred 
the way, but these little difficulties could be ob- 
yiated by the telegraph coolies, here are teles 
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phones at allthe places I mentioned and we found 
the telegraph line and 
TELEPHONES VERY USEFUL 

in communicating with Labuan ; but communi- 
cation with Sandakan, on the other side of the 
territory, has not yet been established, chiefly 
owing to want of battery power. This will prob- 
ably soon be in order. 

On our return to Beaufort, Mr. Tower pro- 
ceeded to Labuan and England, taking with him 
the plans and sections of 90 miles of railway. 
I stayed at Beaufort and met 


MR, H. W. BAILEY, OF YOUR ISLAND, 
who had come to inspect land supposed to be 
suitable for gutta and rubber, and [ understand 
that he has reported favourably on a large block 
of 20,000 acres on the railway line and 10,000 acres 
to the north of Sandakan. 
THE EASTERN EXTENSION TELEGRAPH CO. 
who have a principal station on Labuan Island are 
interested in the above lands, 20,000 acres of which 
were given them by the Chartered Company in 
‘return for their establishing themselves at Labuan 
and Jaying a cable to the mainland, and I hope 
to see the planting of rubber and gutta taken 
vigorcusly in hand. Of the suitability of British 
North Borneo for their cultivation, there is no 
doubt as gutta and rubber are exported from 
every port varying in value from $30 to +380 a 
picul, say 54d to 5s 9d per lb. In one district, the 
natives cultivate a rubver creeper and tap it 
periodically, selling the rubber per $80 a picul. 
I made enquiries from Mr. Keasberry 
ABOUT LABOUR. 
He is opening an experimental garden at Tenom, 
about 800 feet above the sea, and can yet plenty 
of labour, men and women, and frequently has 
to refuse small gangs of natives from the far 
interior who wish to earn wages. Mr. Keasberry 
is of opinion that a large number of coolies, say 
three or four thousand, can be got from the 
Upper Padas. This is corroborated by the head- 
men with whom I spoke. The climate at Tenoim 
is delightful, and although only 800 feet in eleva- 
tion ; itis as cold at night as at 2,600 feet in Ceylon 
and a warm night is unknown. The rainfall is 
probably 70 to 80 inches, but so well divided 
throughout the year that the paddy fields are 
planted 
WHENEVER THE NATIVES WANT FOOD. 
This applies to the dry paddy grown on the hills 
aus well as to the irrigated paddy on the plains. 
I saw some Arabian coffee plants in Mr. Keas- 
berry’s nurseries, looking very well—he is plant- 
ing Arabian and Liberian and is opening a clear- 
ing at 1,500 feet for tea and cinchona. When 
the railway reaches thus far, it will afford a de- 
lighttul change. Tenom is particularly healthy, 


_ and the plains afford 


SPLENDID SHOOTING, 
—deer and wild cattle. I have counted 35 sambur 
deer in one morning. I prefer stalking, accom- 
panied by our follower, but a popular method is 
the drive which is done by the villagers and 
their dogs while the guns are placed at the 
edge of the clump of forest. This necessitates 


- very quick sighting, but there is great pleasure in 


ANTICIPATING THE OUTWARD RUSH 
of the driven game. 

The railway in use at present is only 20 miles 
‘long; and, at the eighth mile, a bridge is un- 
. finished, over the Bukow; but there is a construc- 
. tien engine on each side, and the (unloaded) cars 
, can be pushed across the temporary bridge, Mr, 

West has 
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ad 


BUILT ALL HIS ROLLING-STOCK 
with local timber of a remarkably good quality 
and is running one first-class car, a dining car 
one third-class ear, and as many trucks ‘as re. 
quired, twice a week from Weston to Beaufort. 
‘his interferes a good deal with the ballasting 
Operations, but it is desirable and trattic is already 
leaving the river Padas for the railway. Tran- 
Sport is cheaper, and a very good class of shop 
is to be found both at Bukow and Beanfort, I 
noticed that the 
: E FUEL USED IS WCOD ; 

previously It was coal, which is cheap, quarried 
in Labuan. There are large coal seams at Bukow 
which were purchased from the Sultan of Brunei 
before this province, Province Went was taken 
over by the Chartered Company. These now 
belong to the Rajah of Sarawak, and it will be 
a good thing both for the Rajah and the railway 
when they are worked, 

Arrangements are being made for the transfer 
of the Customs Office and Police Station, now 
sitnated at Batu Batu, which commands the en- 
trances of the Padas and Bukow rivers, to Weston, 
the railway terminus. This means the migration, 
also of about 150 natives whose chief occupation 
is fishing. ‘The fishermen will then be in touch 
with a large population and obtain a better 
sale. 

FOOD SUPPLIES, 
The price of fresh fish is three cents a catty. 
Fowls are dear and _ beef is rarely obtainable, 
Wild pigeons and other birds are snared in great 
quantities, and are very cheap, and vegetables, 


thanks to the Chinese gardens on the railway - 


line, are plentiful. Fruit is plentiful and cheap. 
It is very satisfactory to note that the 
CHINNSE ARE PLANTING COCONUTS 
in their gardens, and they are doing well. Two 
applications from Chinese engaged on the railway 
works for 20 acres and 25 acres have just been 
approved. The price is $3 an acre, beautiful soil 
aud a healthy climate. Mareo Polo mentioned 
the Chinese in Borneo (how many years ago is) 
and today they are becoming as numerous as they 
were in his time. They are kept out of the 
Australias and the Americas, and possibly the 
occnpation of the Philippines by the Americans 
will mean restricted intercourse with China— 
but we have only one remark, to Chinese or to any 
decently behaved people— 
LET THEM ALL COME ! 


GREY AND OTHER BLIGHTS: 
THEIR STUDY AND THEIR REMEDY, 
(By a Ceylon Planter.) 

In writing the following notes on gre 
other blights, I must ask your mie resdets 
to excuse shortcomings and I can only hope 
that this article may be of interest to some. 

Grey and brown blight seem to be of the 
same family and both live on the matter 
found in the leaf-cells of the hop plant. The 
mycelium of these pests ramify through the 
intercellular tissues and reproduction is 
carried on by spore-bearing hyphae, which 
may be seen on the decayed leaf surface. 
It is a curious fact that fungi similar to grey 
blight (in its effect) may be found on almost 
all trees, etc.—coffee, gums, jungle and so on. 
If such are the same as is found on tea, it 
shows how widespread’ the pest is; other- 
wise it is reasonable to suppose that the 
present increase of blights is entirely due to 
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climatic reasons, and that such will decrease 
as rapidly as they came. 

Itis the general opinion among planters 
that—especially where the bushes are healthy 
and vigorous—no decrease in yield has occurred 
or is likely to occur; and it is easily notice- 
able that—though these klights increase on 
shuck patches—healthy tea seems to hold its 
own; and the disease though present seems 
unable to make headway. 

Dr. Watt speaks of increase occurring vege- 
tatively and the spread of disease by my- 
celia : this may be so, but spores carried about 
by the wind seem the chief means of reproduc- 
tion. This is especially noticeable now when 
the prevailing direction of the wind is from 
the South-west. Slopes with that aspect are 
much more affected than others. 


There seems to be a great diversity of 
opinion as to the seriousness of these pests. 
Some planters take a morbid pleasure in 
prophesying horrors, against which the 
coffee trouble pales into insignificance ; others 
and, I am glad tosay, the majority, take 
a much more favourable view of the matter, 
and it is significant that in the ranks of 
the latter may be numbered not only the 
majority of the ablest and leading planters, 
but men whose experience of coffee would 
tend to (were such a thing necessary) make 
thein beamong the worst alarmists. The general 
opinion seems to be that, while no real 
danger need be apprehended still precau- 
tions should be taken to prevent further in- 
crease. It is a strange fact, that, while Dr. 
Watt, Mr. Bamber and other scientific men 
should lay such stress on the necessity of 
prompt and drastic action, as well as talk 
so largely of the fearful rapidity with which 
such pests spread—we find Assam, for in- 
stance, has been the home of gray blight for 
many years and that although yields may 
‘have been reduced on shuck estates, healthy 
placesthere can even yet boastof bumper crops. 
As for Ceylon, an old and experienced plan- 
ter remarked the other day that he recol- 
‘lected grey blight causing a great scare 
some 12 or 15 years ago, and how at the time 
he and others thought that tea was going 
the way of coffee. However, the blight 
decreased just as rapidly as in the first place 
it increased; and, though Lam not sure on this 
point, I believe he remarked that the 
weather at the time was as abnormally wet 
as it has been during the last few months: 
The local ‘‘ Times” of Thursday last speaks of 
mossing and asks whether estates on which 
such work is carefully carried out, 
show any freedom from pests. From obser- 
vation I should say that they do not, 
and I have found blight almost as bad 
on one of the most carefully and system- 
atically cultivated estates in the island 
as on less-cared-for neighbouring places. A 

lanter further asks whether grey and 

rown blights respect jat and what jat 
seemed to be most affected. Personally I 
should say China jat seems to 
easiest, and that the better jats suffer most : 
the latter seem affected most from pruning 
to about 18 months on, after which, the 
bushes being denser and the leaves harder, 
_ blight is not so noticeable. 

Now for remedies: in order to do any real 
good some uniform system must be adopted, 


escape . 
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and an economical as well as efficient treat- 
ment has yet to be found. In this we seem to 
have to depend on our own resources. 
Science can tell us that this or that treatment 
will kill fungi, but is quite at a loss as far 
as remedies suiting the peculiarities of tea 
are concerned. Most’ estates, however, 
are trying something; but I doubt whether 
in some cases good is being done, and it is 
reasonable to suppose that blight is being 
sown broadcast by some of the supposed 
methods of cure which have been adopted. 
Among other methods the following may be 
worthy of trial :— 

1. Collecting and burning the prunings 
when green. 

2. Collecting and burying of all prunings 
with lime. 

3. Picking off infected leaves from bushes 
and burning saine. 

4. As well as picking off, etc., sweeping the 
ground and burning the leaves so collected. 

5. Pruning strips of from 20 to 40 lines 
leaving strips unpruned, heaping prunings 
in unpruned parts and firing same. 

Possibly the most effective method would 
be a combination of Nos. 1 and 2 followed by 
No. 3. The great advantage of the first two 
methods is the value of such in cultivation. 
Where land is not too steep burying prunings 
makes a valuable bulk, and the soil being 
light, it is one of the only available ways of 
building such up and creating humus. Where 
land is too steep for this process, prun- 
ings could, while quite green. be collected 
in vayines and on roads and burnt: the 


resulting ash, collected and returned to 
the soil, is the cheapest potash manure 


we have—not to speak of the great value of 
the large amount of carbon in the ashes as 
a collector and retainer of ammonia. If tea 
so treated was afterwards gone over and 
blighted leaves picked off, it should not be 
either a difficult or expensive way of keeping 
blight in check. 

Picking off blighted leaves has, fron) what 
I hear, not given entire satisfaction—this 
may in some cases be due to the pickers not 
being provided with proper receptacles. 
Personally I have provided them with thick 
canvas bags ; notwithstanding this I find the 
blight increased after the first round of 
treatment, the second round taking twice 
as many coolies as the first. This might be 
due to climatic reasons, as I find the third 
round to be fairly free from infested leaves. 
Various methods are being tried in picking 
off leaves:—giving each plucker a bag and 
making them—while doing ordinary plucking 
—remove sickly leaves, is one; this may do 
when blighted leaves are few andfar be- 
tween, but personally i think a special gang 
doing nothing but this work is cheaper and 
the work done is much cleaner. Itis quite 
ossible that handling these leaves on dry 
Rot days may scatter spores largely ; but 
when this work is done in damp rainy 
weather, this should not occur. On the other 
hand wet weather is more tavourable for 
the germination of the spores. No. 4 
method is being employed on some estates, 
and no doubt is effective ; but I doubt whether 
the good done is worth the heavy expen- 
diture that this method of treatment en- 
tails. No, 5 method seems drastic, but J 
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believe has been tried in som¢ cases. I should 
say that where blight isso bad as to require 
such treatment, the sooner such tea is pulled 
up and destroyed the better, as such bushes 
would never stand the shock of being killed 
back—which most of them would be—and at 
the best surviving bushes would be nothing 
but typical nurseries for parasites ; and I may 
add that methods even more drastic than 
this have been tried in Assam, and in nearly 
every case the new bush grown has within 
a year been as bad with blight as ever. 
Blight, it seems to me, should be looked upon 
more asan effect than a cause. What has been 
the history of first coffee rather than tea? We 
have in most cases steadily drained the soil 
of its nourishing properties and, as long as 
dividends were forthcoming, have been content 
to ignore the laws of nature; with what 
result?—adecrease in both quantity and quality, 
as well as an increase in cost of production. 
Too late we turn our thoughts to manuring 
and general cultivation of the sickly and 
hide-bound bush we have left and by many 
years of ill-treatment trainedinto a nursery 
for all kinds of diseases which are after- 
wards distributed in the tea of more healthy 
and neighbouring fields. Having done all this 
we commence manuring and in many cases 
with disappointing results—why, it isnot diffi- 
cult to see : as with the bush so with the roots. 
And the latter in consequence—until new and 
healthy root stems are formed—are. unable 
to utilize manures to the best advantage. 

The chief thing necessary now is either 
the entire clearing out of tea on sickly ridges 
or the building-up of the same by asystem 
of bulk manuring. In the latter case many 
methods might be adopted, burying of 
prunings, decomposed vegetable matter 
(cheddie could be collected into pits for this 
purpose) heavy dressings of castor cake and 
where available application of cattle manure 
and I believe much might be done by{plant- 
ing cuttings of say Adhatoda vasica (a highly 
nitrogenous plant, also making a_ good 
fungicide) amongst tea on poor soil a few 
months before pruning, to be afterwards 
buried with the prunings. In conclusion I 
might again repeat that the general opinion 
of practical men is that noreal danger need 
be apprehended in connection with the 
present increase of blights; and I think we 
shall find these parasites will shortly play a 
more important part at annual company 
meetings than on the estates. 


> ——_____ 


MINOR PRODUCTS REPORT. 


CrncHona.—In addition to the quantities announced 
by us last week to be offered at the Amsterdam auctions 
on August 24th a further 2,251 bales and 93 cases 
(192,726 kilos) been brought forward. This now 


' brings the total to 7,564 bales and 276 cases 


(688,364 kilos). The shipments from Ceylon for the 
week ending July 18th were 30,647 lb, and from 
January Ist to I8th they were :— 


1899 _ 1898 1897 1896 
Lb... 277,336 277,755 304,311 193,398 


Five brokers have declared auctions in London on 
August 15th the total at present amounting to 1,132 
pee nees. of which at least 800 are Hast Indian 
ark, 
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CITRONELLA GCIL.—Quiet and unchanged at 11d. to 
113d per |b on the spot in drums. The Ceylon 
exports for the week ending July 11th were 23,270 
lb, of which 21,002 lb were for London.—Chemist and 
Druggist, Aug. 12. 


LABOUR AND TRANSPORT IN THE 
PHILIPPINES. 


Mr. Dean C. Worcester, Assistant Professor of 
Zoology at the University of Michigan, in his 
book ‘* The Philippine Islands and their People,’ 
says i— 

‘©The labour problem is a serious one. There 
is little trouble in getting a limited number of 
fuirly good workmen, but when it comes to con- 
ducting any enterprise necessitating the employ- 
ment of men in large numbers, difficulty is sure 
to be encountered, 

‘- Wages are low, running from four to eight dol- 
lars per month, but one is often compelled to seek 
labourers at a distance, and tomakethem heavy ad- 
vances against salary account. Should they desert 
before working out the debt, there is, under 
existing conditions, no legal redress. 

“Tt is often necessary to sub-let parts of large 
estates to natives who work for a percentage of the 
crop raised, but they improvidently spend their 
Wages as soon as earned, or svoner, and have 
nothing left to live upon. It is, therefore, neces- 
sary to loan them money on security of a crop not 
yet harvested, perhaps, not even planted; and 
should it fail, one is left out of pocket. Con- 
siderable losses from this and similar causes are 
inevitable. 

“At the best the native is an intermittent 
worker. He is indisposed to exert himself un- 
necessarily, and is apt to relapse suddenly into 
idleness when he has accumulated a small sum in 
eash. Ibis to his dislike for steady, systematic 
labour, that the failure of so many inining enter- 
prises has been due.” : 

Concerning transport, Mr. Worcester says :— 

* The lack not only of railroads, but of roads of 
any description, has impeded communication and 
transportation. : 

‘“There is but one railway in the islands. It 
extends from Manila to Dagupan, a distance of 
about 120 miles, Elsewhere transportation must 
be by water, by carts or sledges usually drawn by 
buffaloes, but sometimes by bullocks, or finally by 
coolies.. The last metho is often the only practie- 
able one. 

‘““This lack of any adequate means. of. over- 
Jand transportation has contributed as much as 
any one cause toward retarding the commercial 
development of the colony. ‘There is fairly regular 
communication between the more important islands 
by means of steamship lines, but freights are 
high.” 

ee 


PRODUCE AND PLANTING. 


Inp1an Tra Companies’ Resuurs.—“lr, Seaton’s 
annual tabular return shows the results of the working 
of forty-five Indian tea companies, The paid up capital 
of these companies is  £7,047,885. The average 
dividend distributed om this capital was 53? per cent. 
which is a shade below that of the previous period. 
The reserves are also a little lower, being £534,000 
against £559,000. These results follow naturally upon 
the fact thatthe profit per pound earned was only 
1:45d representing £392,000, against 15d per Ib. re- 
presenting £413,000 in the 1897 season. The dividends 
distributed by these 45 companies varied considerably, 
and it may be interesting to shortly summarise them, 
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‘hus, five companies distributed from 123 to 15 per 
cent, seven from 10 to 11 per cent, thirteen from 5 
to 8 per cent, and nine from 2 to 43 per cent, 
while eleven companies paid nothing. The company 
which has distributed the best dividend is the Brahma- 
putra, whose shareholders have received 15 percent. 
The Amalgamated Estates, Assam, Dooars, and Doom 
Dooma companies have distributed 124 per cent., the 
Jorehaut 11 per cent., and the Balijan, Consolidated 
Tea and Lands, Jokai, Lebong, Moran, and Rajmai 
10 per cent. 


Tra Cunrrvarion In SourH CAroLina.—Periodically - 


we hear of the success of tea cultivation in South 
Carolina, based upon experiments made on about 50 
acres at Summerville. In his report made to the United 
States Secretary of Agriculture, Dr. Charles U. 
Shephard states that ‘‘ last year 3,000 lb. of tea was 
sold at a profit of 25 per cent. The quality of the 
leaf is said to be good, and as the plants lived 
through last winter, the coldest ever experienced in 
the district, Dr. Shepard expresses the belief that 
the weather conditions are suitable for tea growing. 
It is estimated that when all the plants now growing 
arrive at maturity they will yield 10,000 lb. annually.” 
This is satisfactory as far as it goes, but as these tea 
experiments have been conducted in South Carolina 
for a‘ long time now, those who have the conduct 
of them are evidently proceeding cautiously, 
and South Carolina tea will not prove an important 
factor in the American tea supply just yet, notwith- 
standing the fact that a school has been established 
to educate the negro children in tea picking in order 
to solve the labour probem. 


Fresu Firips.—Will afternoon tea become a popu- 
lar institution in Abyssinia ? A correspondent of the 
“Times” who is journeying in that land has done 
something towards the introduction of tea. He says 
in the course of one of his letters: ‘On one ccca- 
sion the wife of one of these generals determined in 
her own mind that she could never allow the Ingliz 
to pass through without giving him a tender shake of 
herdelicate hand, and, true to her decision, she ap- 
peared in great state before the door of my tent, and, 
followed by her lady-attendants, was ushered into my 
presence, The questions she asked disclosed an in- 
tellect of nomean order. But whilst she was listening 
attentively to the best replies I could give her and 
thoroughly enjoying the first cup of teashe had ever 
drunk in her life, it was suddenly announced by one 


of her followers that the general was coming. 
‘Oh! Ob!’ she cried, and something else 1 
did not understand, and, hurriedly swallow- 
ing the sweet dregs of the tea, she rushed 


out of the tent, mounted her mule, and swept away 
with her suite only just in time. When the general 
arrived I told him of the honour that had been 
paid me. He was exceedingly amusec, and forth- 
with presented me with a magnificent viding mule, 
all ready saddled and bitted. I hope that he was 
equally considerate to his charming wife.” 


Derncrine ADULTERATION.—Tea, coffee, and tobacco- 
growers will take some interest in the work done in 
the Government laboratory, in the matter of testing 
adulteration. Among the Parlimentary papers issued 
on Saturday is the report of Dr. T. H. horpe, r.R.3., 
the principal chemist of the Government laboratory, 
upon the work of that department for the year ended 
March last. Its business is mainly in connection with 
the Inland Revenue, of which it is practically a sub- 
department. Dr. Thorpe points out that the chemical 
and testing work in connection with samples of 
foreign produce 1s done partly at the laboratory at 
the Customs House and at stations at the docks 
and outports, and partly at the laboratory in 
Clement’s Inn Passage, Strand. The work of the 
Oustoms House laboratory is mainly to determine 
the dutiable value of samples of imported wines, 
spirits and beers, and a great variety of other pro- 
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ducts are examined for alcohol, or for evidence that 
alcohol hag been used in their preparation. Samples 
of leaf and manufactured tobaccu from the fectories 
under the supervision of the Customs are examined 
for the amount of moisture they contain, whilst sam- 
ples of manufactured tobacco, mainly seizures, are 
examined for sweetening material. ‘‘ Offal’”’? tobacco is 
also inspected for genuineness prior to its examina- 
tion for drawback value. Samples of tea, selected at 
the discretion of inspectors, are also sent for chemical 
and microscopical examination, and during the year 
fifty-seven samples, representing 1,616 packages, were 
found to contain exhausted leaves or to be mixed with 
other substances within the meaning of the Sale of 
Food and Drugs Act. These were refused admission 
for home consumption, or were forfeited and destroyed 
or otherwise disposed of as being unfit for human 
consumption. It may be of interest also to note 
that tea which cannot be admitted for use as 
a beverage is “denatured” by being mixed in 
bond with assafoetida and lime, and used for the 
manufacture of caffeine, coffee is examined for 
chicory and coffee substitutes, and several cases of 
adulteration were discovered, the payment of draw- 
back on these being refused. Roasted cereals im- 
ported for used as coffee substitutes are examined for 
chicory, which, if found, renders them liable to duty. 


Corre ADULTERATION IN Sout Arrica.—Tea, for 
some mysterious reason, has not as yet increased ite 
popularity in South Afiica, where coffee at present 
holds sway. Itmight be thonght that consequently the 
coffee would be pure and goad, but this is far from the 
case. I'he “Cape Argus” remarks that everybody 
knows that his morning cup of coffee is not the product 
of the pure berry, aud this view is corroborated b 
the report of the Cape Public Analyst, just published, 
—A. and C. Mail, Aug. 18th. 


aU ene ee 


TEA Pxsts.—With reference to the Tea 
pest notes, given on page 271, we may 
say that the serial Indian Museum Notes, 
from which they are taken, are issued by the 
Trustees of the Indian Museum, Oalcutta, 
under the authority of the Government of 
India, Revenue and Agricultural Department 
to take the place of Notes on Hconomic Ento- 
mology, of which two numbers have appeared. 
The parts of the serial are published from 
time to time as materials accumulate. Com- 
munications are invited by the editor, Indian 
Museum Notes, Calcutta. Correspondence 
connected with Hconomic Entomology should 
be. accompanied by specimens of insects to 
which reference ismade. Caterpillars, grubs, 
and other soft-bodied insects can be sent in 
strong spirit; chrysalids and cocoons alive, 
and packed lightly in leaves or grass; other 
insects, dried and pinned, or wrapped in soft 
paper. Live insects should be sent when 
there is areasonable probability of theirsur- 
viving the journey. Caterpillars, grubs and 
other immature insects can often be only ap- 
proximately determined; they should there- 
fore, where possible, be accompanied by 
specimens of the mature insects into which 
they transform. Insects forwarded for deter- 
mination should, in all cases, be accompanied 
by a detailed report showing precisely in what 
their economic importance is believed to con- 
sist. When the Agricultural Department of 
Ceylon is established we trust we may not 
require the valuable assistance which is now 
offered by the Indian Museum authorities ; 
meanwhile Ceylonis not too far off for consi- 
derable use to be made of it. 
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TO ALL PARTS OF ASIA, AFRICA, AMERICA AND OCEANIA. 


eads & Plants of Gommercial Products. 


Hevea Brasiliensis (Para Rubber).—Orders being booked for the coming crop available in 
August and September. This is the only crop of seeds in the year. All orders should reach us before 
the end of July to ayoid disappointment, as we have to make arrangements in time; guaranteed to 
arrive in good order at destination. We have already booked a large number of orders, A Sumatra 
Planter writes, dating 9th March, 1899 :—‘‘T consent to the price of £— per thousand. I herewith 
order 50,000. upon condition that you guarantee at least 33 % seeds germinating.” Plants can be 
forwarded alf the year round in Wardian cases. Price and particulars as per our Circular No. 30. 


; Ficus Elastica (Assam and Jaya Rubber.)—Seeds supplied by the pound with instructions 3 
price according to quantity. This tree grows equally wellin high and low land, in forest and grass 
land, its cultivation being extended largely by the Indian Government. 


Manihot Glaziovii (Ceara or Manicoba Rubber).—Fresh seeds available all the year round; 
price as per our Circular No. 31. It is superior to Mangabeira rubber and second to Para rubber. 


Castilloa Elastica (Panama or Central American Rubber).—Seeds and Plants suppliec ; 
price and particulars as per our Circular No. 32, 
Urceola Esculenta (Burma Rubber) and Landolphia Kirkii (Mozambique Rubber).—Seeds 
and plants, both are creepers. 


Cinchona Seeds.—Difierent varieties. 
Hybridised Maragogipe Coffee.—A larged-beaned superior variety of Coffee in demand ; seeds, 


Santalum Album (Sandlewood),.—The cultivation and felling of the tree is entirely under 
Government monopoly in India, Sandlewoods to the value of over £100,000 being annually exported 
to various countries from India, The cultivation of this useful tree is now receiving increased attention 
in other countries; seeds and plants, 


Eucalyptus Marginata (Jarra).—Large qtantities of this most valuable timber are being 
annually exported from Australia to London and various parts of the world for street paving and other 
purposes. Price of seeds on application. 7,846 pieces of Jarra timber has already arrived for Ceylon use, 


Seeds and Plants of Cinnamon, Nutmeg, Clove, Kolanut, Pepper, Oardamom, Vanilla. 
‘Arabian, Liberian and Maragogipe Coffee, Cacao, Tea, Coca, Fibre, Medicinal and Fruit Trees, Shade 
and Timber Trees, also Palms, Bulbs, Orchids, &c, 


/Our enlarged Descriptive Price List of Tropical Seeds and Plants of Commercial Products for 
Foreign Countries for 1899-1900 are now being forwarded to applicants in different parts of the world. 


“Sourn Arrica,”’—The great authority on South African affairs of 25th March, 1899, says:— 

An interesting Catalogue reaches us from the Hast. It is issued by William Brothers, Tropical 

Seed Merchants, of Henaratgoda, Ceylon, and schedules all the useful and beautiful plants which 

will thrive in tropical and semi-tropical regions. We fancy Messrs. Williams should do good 

business, for now that the great Powers have grabbed all the waste places of the earth, they must 

tur to and prove that they were worth the grabbing. We recommend the great Powers and 
Concessionaries under them to go to William Brothers,” 


4 leading Planter writes from New Hebrides under date 17th January, 1899:—I shalli like a 
few more of your Catalogues to distribute through these Islands, as I feel sure many would place 
themselves in communication with you, did they know where to write for Seeds and Plants,” 


Our New Descriptive Price List of Seeds and Plants of Fruit Trees now being 
prepared and will be ready shortly. 


Agents in London :—Mussrs. P. W. WOOLLEY & Co., 33, Basinghall Street. 
Agent in Colombo, Ceylon :—E. B. CREASY, Esq. 


Telegraphic Address : J, P. WILLIAM & BROTHERS, 
Witiiam, VEYANGODA, CEYLON. Tropical Seed Merchants, 
Licher’s, A.I, and A.B,C. Codes used, HenaRatcopa, CEYLON, 

of 
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HANKOW, THE TEA MARKT OF CHINA- 


(From ‘‘ The River of Tea” by E. R. Scidmore 
in the ‘* Century Magazine” for August). 


Hankow, the great tea-market of China, and 
sit companion cities of Hanyang and Wuchang, 
six hundred miles up-stream from Shanghai, to- 
gether ‘present one of the greatest assemblages 
of population in China. Abbé Huc, who passed 
this way in 1845 and wrote the mostinteresting 
and still useful travelers’? book about China, 
estimated’ the combined population of the three 
great cities at eight million, and drew amazing 
pictures of the crowded river lite of the Han 
and Yangtsze, a floating population depleted by 
thousands in the miles of burning junks when the 
Taiping rebels got their first taste of blood and 
plunder in the destruction of the three cities. 
For half the year the Yangtsze ruus at the 
foot of a forty-foot stone embankment 
where broad flights of steps lead up to the 
park, or bund, of the British concession, a 
model foreign settlement extending from the 
walls of the native city for three quarters of 
a mile along the river-bank. For the rest 
of the year the Yangtsze rises higher and 
higher, until it often overflows the parapet 
and the great esplanade, the settlement streets 
and the race-course being navigable by small boats 
for weeks at a time. Since the opening of the 
port in 1861 this British concession, with its 
smooth, clean streets shade-trees, and flower- 
beds, has been an object-lesson in municipal 
order wholly thrown away on the Chinese wal- 
lowing in the filth of the native city. Only 
the magnificient, red-turbaned Sikh police have 
really impressed the natives, and with their 
splendid scorn and centempt of the yellow race, 
these men from the Punjab have maintained order, 
in fact the most serious decorum, in the settlement. 
"The Chinese have conceded land along the river- 
bank adjoining the British concession for a Russian 
settlement, and beyond that tracts for French and 
German settlements, which when embanked and 
improved, will give the great foreign city of the 
future a continuous bund, over three miles in 
length. 


THE CHANGE THAT HAS TAKEN PLACE. 


Hankow, so long the chief source of supply 
of British tea-drinkers with fifteen or twenty tea- 
steamers in port at a time loading for London, 
has undergone a change in this decade. As 
Chinese teas deteriorated in quality and tea-farmers 
became more careless and dishonest, India and 
Ceylon teas began to win favour, and with the 
enormous increase of production in those two 
British dependencies Chinese tea has lost its 
place in the British market, furnishing only one- 
ninth of England’s import in 1896. At that same 
time began the general awakening of Russia. 
At Hankow the Russian has come, and tostay, 
and the shadow of the Muscovite is over it all. 
The Russian is not. only established at the gates 
of China, but also at its very heart, the inva- 
sion and absorption heing as remarkable in this 
British settlement at Hankow as everywhere 
jn Korea and Manchuria. Hankow is fast be- 
coming a Russian city or outpost, a foothold 
soon to be a stronghold in the valley of the 
Yangtsze, which China has given her word shall 
never be alienated to any power but England. 
Some alarmists may eyen view the Siberian mer- 
chants at Hankow as emissaries, like those armed 
Russian monks who first established themselves 
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in the Caucasus and Asia Minor in stronghold 
monasteries. Although the Russians have their 
own concession at Hankow, they do not care to 
build upon it and live there, amenable then to Rus- 
sian laws and consular jurisdiction, to Russian res- 
trictions and espionage; andthe consulate and 
a few warehouses were the only buildings on 
the Russian concession in 1896. The Russians 
prefer the laws and the order of the British con- 
cession, crowding in upon it at every opportunity, 
competing for any house that comes into the 
market, and building closely-over former lawns 
and garden-spaces. They compete with and out- 
bid the few British tea-mercbants who remain 
in these days of active Russian trade aggression. 
Only one tea-steamer took a cargo to London in 
1896 ; two more British firms closed out and left 
Hankow that year; aud, still more significant, 
only one pony showed the colors of the. one 
British racing-stable at the autumn races. In 
the retail shops prices are quoted and bills made 
out as often in rubles as in taels or dollars, 
and the Russians have gradually assumed an air 
of ownership, of seigniorial rights, as complete as 
if they held the lease or diplomatic deeds to the 
place for ninety-pine years. 


THE ANNUAL MARKET. 


This great tea-market of foreign Hankow 
is a city of six weeks only, the heads of the 
great hongs, or their managers, occupying 
their residences from the first of May to the 
middle of June each year. Leaf-teas are fired 
and shipped until September and even later, and 
brick-tea is made until January, but the choice tea 
is all looked to in those few weeks. For that first 
quality the Russians buy only the first *‘ flush,” or 
crop of young leaves unfolding at the tips of the 
new twigs of the evergreen camellia-bush each 
April. These pekoe and souchong ‘‘ leaves of the 
second moon” are carefully picked by hand, while 
the next crop of tougher leavesisent with a knife, 
and at the third and fourth gleanings the knife 
takes whole twigs, woody stems as well as leaves. 
The first crop of pale, downy leafilets is cured, or 
put through the wilting, rolliog, fermenting and 
drying processes, at the tea-farm, the fermentation 
changing the colour of the leaf to a reddish brown, 
and converting part of the tannic acid to sugar, in 
which regard black teas differ from green teas, the 
leaves of which are dried as they come from the 
bush. With al] the machines invented and used on 
tea-plantations in India and Ceylon, a drier has 
only once been used in China. All attempts to- 
ward greater care and cleanliness in preparation 
have been as vain as attempts toward introducing 
machinery at the tea-farms themselves. Not de- 
clining trade or prices—for the tea trade is not 
nearly what it was eight years ago—can stimulate 
the tea-growers to any change, and only when the 
whole country is open to foreign trade and residence 
will each village or valley have its own tea factory 
to cure and pack the tea for final shipment on 
the spot. 


THE COMMENCEMENT IN MAY. 


The dried tea leaves of the first crop are gathered 
up by middlemen and brought to Hankow, and on 
some day in the first week of May the Chinese 
brokers, in silk array, are borne in sedan-chairs 
from the native city and set down in the compounds 
of the great hongs to offer their first musters, or 
samples of tea. The high season begins at that 
moment, and for six weeks, in the first scorch and 
stew of its summer climate, Hankow runs av high 
pressure. The musters are tested by foreign ex~ 
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perts, the skilled tea-tasters, whose acute and 
highly trained senses render their judgment and 
appraisal unerring. A few leaves are carefully 
weighed from the muster into a shallow cup, and 
boiling water poured over them. The tea-taster 
notes carefully how the leaves unfold in the water, 
how the liquor colours and deepens to a rich, clear 
coffee-brown, and inhales the fragrance of the es- 
sential oil as it is borne off in vapor before he takes 
his judicial sip. He carefully analyzes its qualities 
for the second it rests on his tongue, and then 
ejects the liquid, never by any chance swallowing 
if. A price is agreed upon, and the teais brought 
in chests and thick paper sacks and dumped into 
great bins at the factory, where it is refired, or 
toasted slowly in iron pans over charcoal fires, to 
dry it thoroughly, then sealed in air-tight lead 
cases within wooden chests, which are papered, 
varnished, covered with matting, and hurried 
abroad the waiting ships. The average price at 
Hankow for the first quality black leaf-tea, which 
is all shipped to Odessa, is about 40 Mexican dol- 
lars for each ninety-pound chest. Twenty-five 
half-chests of this first crop’s pekoe leaves are sent 
to the Emperor of Russia for palace use. Several 
times it has happened that the whole crop of some 
particular farm or hillside has been brought up by 
the Russians and shipped before Chinese connois- 
seurs, who would drink no other tea, knew it. At 
once they cabled to Odessa and had the tea 
bought on arrival and shipped back to China. 
Twice on the Yangtsze I used a rich and fragrant 
tea from the Keemug hills that had performed that 
journey to Odessa and return, because some man- 
darin knew what he wanted and was willing to pay 
for it. 


THE TEA-TASTER, 


The tea-taster is king at Hankow tor the 
six weeks of his exclusive reign, and whatever 
he may do during the remainder of the year, 
he is a mostrigid total abstainer during the high 
-geason, when every faculty of his keenest senses 
is on the alert. Although he never swallows a 
sample sip, the tea-taster’s nerves and digestion 
are impaired at the end of ten or twelve years, 
veven the stimulating effect of the strong, volatile 
aroma inthe tea-hongs sometimes giving retired 
tea-tasters attacks of that tea-tremens which the 
Chinese and Japanese recognize as a disease ; 
while temperance reformers, usually green-tea 
drinkers, seem ignorant of the fact that other 
stimulants than alcohol may be abusea, The 
professional tea-taster at Hankow is said to drink 
only soda or mineral waters during the scorching 
weeks of his exacting season, and when word goes 
round thesettlement that such a one of the great 
experts was seen to take sherry and bitters at the 
club, it is a signal that the great tea season is 
declining, that little choice tea is being brought in. 
Then the tension relaxes, and a certain section of 
Hankow gives itself over to a jubilation and in- 
dulgence that are the scandal and byword of the 
other ports. Although the tea firms are all Rus- 
sians or Siberians now, the tea-tasters are English- 
men, and, for reasons not flattering to Russian 
character, it is said that the tea-tasters will 
always be English. No green or oolong teas, 
no perfumed or fancy teas, are included 
in these great summer shipments, those being 
“specialties of the southern ports. Several times I 
was regaled on Pu’erh-cha, the greatly esteemed 
‘strengthening tea” from Pw’erh Fu in Yunnan, 
It had a mildewed, tobacco, weedy flavor, a bitter 
draught which is warranted to strengthen the 
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system, clear the brain, relieve the body of all 
humors and bile, and serves high-living mandarins 
as a course ab Hambure does European bon- 
vivants. This plant grows in the Shan States, 
and the leaves are brought to Puwerh Fu to be 
steamed and pressed into large, flat cakes, which, 
being packed in paper only, soon mildew. The 
long, viscous leaves are probably from some variety 
of the wild Assam tea-plant, and the taste of the 
dried leaves themselves is a little like the yerba 
buena of the California foot-hills. The Chinese 
consider the Pu’erh-cha the better by age, and 
do not heed the mildew flavor. lt promotes 
longevity along with its therapeutic qualities, 
and is sent regularly to the emperor at Peking. 
Despite the distinguished consideration implied, 
I should not care to have the costly herb offered 
me again, and, with all the craze tor cures, I 
doubt if Pu’erh-cha would ever find favor abroad. 


RUSSIAN CUSTOMERS. 


The Russians buy the best and the worst, the 
dearest and the cheepest teas in Hankow’s market, 
the chests of choice tea going to Odessa for 
European Russia, and the compressed brick-or 
tile-tea to Mongolia and Siberia. By September 
the best leaf-teas are fired, and some tea-steamers 
are back at Hankow for second cargoes, Odessa 
ships trying to make two round trips in each 
season. After that the tea-farmers send in the 
bags of coarse leaves, broken and refuse tea, the 
dust from their tables, bins and floors; the factories 
have binfuls of such leavings and sweepings too, 
and the manufacture of brick-tea begins, and con- 
tinues until January before all such accumula- 
tions are disposed. of. . Tokmakoff, Molotkoff & 
Co.’s_brick-tea factory, which is managed by a 
Scotchman, who invented and adapted several of 
the machines and processes employed, is the 
largest factory in Hankow, employing fourteen 
hundred workmen through the long season, and 
shipping nearly a million bricks a year, with an 
almost equal output from their factory at Kew- 
kiang. All the way to their compound the settle- 
ment is fragrant with toasting tea-leaves, delight- 
ful whiffs coming from the rows of windows at 
that end of Hankow, where walls are higher and 
longer, and chimneys, rise significantly. They 
showed us first the bins of fine dust, ground and 
sifted by wretched, sallow, greenish-hued coolies, 
whose nostrils were filled with cotton-wool to pre- 
vent their breathing in the insidious dust. ‘I'wo 
pounds of tea-dust are weighed into a cloth, which 
is laid on a perforated plate over acaldron of 
boiling water and covered for a few minutes, when 
it is poured into a clumsy wooden mold, and a 
half-pound of finer dust added asa surface. The 
mold is covered, put under a screw-press, and 
clamped shut. The noise around this press is 
deafening as the heavy molds are clanged about 
on iron tables and the stone floor, and with the 
half-clothed workmen moving in clouds of steam 
from the caldron and shouting their hideous 
dialect about the dark warehouse, a short inspec- 
tion of the process satisfies. The bricks remain 
in the molds for six hours to cool, and are then 
removed, weighed, and stacked in endless rows 
in an upper story todry and shrink, before being 
wrapped in paper, furnished with red lables in 
Russian, anc packed in baskets holding seventy 
bricks each. All defective or under-weight bricks 
are broken and ground to dust again, and it takes 
heavy blows with an iron, or sharp raps agains’ 
the stone floor, to break one of these inch-thick 
black tiles, which are nine inches wide and 


# 
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twelve inches long. A Jarger and a smaller 
size of green-tea bricks are also made at this 
factory, into which the coarse Jeaves and 
stems go entire, without grinding. One natu: 
rally wonders that machinery is not employed for 
all these simple processes, and that some Yankee 
does not start a factory where a stream of tea- 
dust would go inat one end and rows of bricks 
come out at the other ; but human lifeis so over- 
abundant in China that hand-labor is cheaper than 
any steam-driven machinery coolies’ food worth 
less than engine coal. 


BLACK BRICK TEA. 


The black brick-tea for Mongolia and Siberia, 
and in fact almost the whole tea-supply of Rus- 
sia, used, long ago, to go from Hankow by boat 
for three hundred miles up the Man River, was 
portaged across, and taken a distance up the 
Yellow River, and then loaded on camels and car- 
ried across Shansi to Kiakhta, on the Siberian 
frontier. The caravan trade trom Kiakhta and 
Kalgan to the Volga was the subject of negotia- 
tions by the embassy Peter the Great sent to the 
Emperor Kanghsi, and ever since there have con- 
tinued, winter and summer alike, the unending 
processions of camel trains back and forth across 
Siberia. Nijni-Novgorod was then the tea-market 
of Russia, and the water and land transportation 
across Siberia was so cheap that tea could be de- 
livered in Nijni-Novgorod by caravan more cheaply 
than by tea-steamers to European ports. The 
opening of the Suez Canal gradually moved the tea 
trade to Odessa ; the tea brick is no longer a unit 
‘of exchange at Nijni, and the great fair on the 
Volga has lost its most picturesque feature with the 
vanishing of the camels and the great tea-caravans. 
When all the Russian tea came by caravan to 
Nijni, ‘‘ caravan tea ” hada deserved repute in 
Europe. About the time that the Russian tea trade 
shifted to Odessa, the name of ‘‘ caravan tea ” 
reached America, and dealers, not always informed 
themselves, played wivh the catching word. One 
is offered ‘‘ Russian tea,” and assured that ‘“ ca- 
ravan tea” is better than other teas, because a sea 
voyage spoils the flavor of tea. One must not 
inquire how the tea crossed the Atlantic, evidently. 
If all leaf-teas were not sealed in air-tight lead 
cases, the sea air and ships’-hold odors could not 
taint them as unspeakably as the proximity of 
camel’s wool, pack-saddle coverings, and the be- 
longings of the filthy Mongol caravan-men on their 
three months’ journey across Siberia. 


A FEW FIGURES. 


Hankow’s trade statistics deal in large figures 
for the export of tea. {n 1896 there went ont 
from that port 470,063 piculs, or something over 
sixty million pounds, of leaf-tea, and 434,107 piculs 
of brick-tea ; yet the tea trade has fallen off, and 
the figures are not so large as when the English 
were the great consumers, 


—-_————_——<>__- —-— 
CEYLON EBONY. 
Diospyros EBENUM —Koeniq. 


(From the Indian Forester for August.) 


The name Ceylon Ebony for D. Hbenwm is 
not absolutely correct, for this species is fonnd 
in Southern India, nor is it only Ceylon Dios- 
pyros which has a black heart-wood there being 
others such as D. ovalifolia, D. crwmenata, 
D. Melanoxylon and D. oocarpa which turnish 
a certain amount of ebony. It is even not cer- 
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folia, D. crumenata, D, oocarpa, D. 
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tain whether tie species will not hare to be 
subdivided into two on account of the varied 
arrangement of the fruit, whether solitary or in 
clusters in the axils of the leaves. It is how- 
ever convenient for me to use this name as itis 
used in the timber trade, and also because my 
acquaintance with it is limited to Ceylon. 


HABIT.—Without going into botanical details 
it may be said that this is a large evergreen 
tree, attaining a girth of up to 14 feet. It has 
a roughish bark of a dark colour which, in ex- 
posed situations, has a greyishtinge. ‘The leaves 
are also dark and appear as if sprinkled over 
With fine chareoal dust. Several other species 
of Diospyros possess very similar characteristics 
and it requires acertain amount of experience 
to distinguish the species, especially saplings and 
young trees. 

DISTRIBUTION.--Ebony has almost the same 
range of distribution as satinwood as the annexed 
sketch map will show, but it is found more 
abundantly in the intermediate zone and in the 
south of the island it penetrates even into the 
moist zone. Bunt it is most abundantin the 
dry zone and the richer forests are ail in the 
Northern half of the island, especially in the East- 
ern portion of the North-Central Province. It is 
also well represented in the Northern and North- 
Western Provinces. 

So1..—The best ebony is found on rocky well- 
drained soil. It is at times found on soil con- 
taining a larger proportion of clay than satin- 
wood can endure but, generally speaking, it is 
found like satinwood on sandy Joam with a good 
subsoil drainage. It is frequently found near 
watercourses, which are dry during a part of the 
year, but in swampy soil never. It differs in 
this respect trom Diospyros Hmbryopteris 
which is frequently found near rivers, pools or 
tanks. 

COMPANION SpEcIES.—As I have stated before, 
satinwood is frequently a companion of ebony, 
as also Mimusops hexandra, Nepheliwm lon- 
gana, Gleniea zeylanica, Diospyros ovali- 
mon- 
tana, Vitex aitissima, Albizzia odoratissima, 
Berrya Ammonilla on the moister soils, and 
many others. I have never seen ebony growing 
pure and the proportion of this species to the 
many others is always small. In the richer 
forests there may be 10 to 15 trees per acre 


or, taking the saplings into account, perhaps 
50 trees, but this percentage is high. I[ have 


only heard of one instance, in the Mannar Dis- 
trict, where there were 40 trees (exclusive of 
saplings) per acre. In an enumeration survey 
made recently over 50 acres in a fairly rich ebony 
forest in the North-Western Province, 26 trees 
over 6 feet in girth, 65 from 4 feet 6 inches to 
6 teet and 120 trees between 3 feet and 4 feet 
6 inches were counted. This gives a total of 4 
trees over 3 feet in girth per acre. In average 
ebony forest, enumeration surveys both linear 
and by sample area made in the Northern, 


Eastern and North-Western Provinces, have 
shown that there are generally not more than 
3 to 4 trees over 9 inches in girth per acre. 


This is, no doubt, partly due to the extensive 
and wasteful fellings which were carried on for 
many years over the Ceylon forests, and partly 
to the absence of improvement fellings required 
for furthering the growth of the young trees and 


» saplings. 


SYLVICULTURAL REQUIREMENTS. —Unlike satin- 
wood, ebony does nob require much light for its 


| 


‘liable. to 


- to sap-wood varies a good deal. 


' measured carefully. 


“to 0°35. 


largest log of ebony, 
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seedlings. As a rule, it will suffice to cut the 
underwood and to girdle here and there a low- 
crowned tree. Bat after the seedlings have es- 
tablished themselves it is necessary to remove 
the cover which is directly overhead, not more. 
When the trees reach their maximum height, 
it is time to give more room to their cro‘vns, but 
until then it is best not to let in too much 
light. It is diffieult to see how the seed gets 
distributed over the soil of the forest, except 
in hilly ground, where it rolls down the slopes, 
or near streams or foot paths acting as such 
during wet weather, and yet trees are found, as 
often as not, at thetop of a slope although the 
seed is neither light nor apparently palatable to 
birds or mammals although it becomes a prey to 
weevils, which would be rather a factor in the 
destruction than in the distribution of the seed. 
The seed usually ripens before the North-Eastern 
monsoon, but the good seed-years are not re- 
gular nor is the seeding equally good all over 
the forests at the same time, Observations taken 
in the forests since 1890 have not recorded a 
single universally good year, but the years 1891 
and 1896 appear to have been the best while in 
1892-93 and 1897 the seeding was fair. The good 
seed-years do not appear to come in any regular 
rotation but are dependent chiefly on rainfall ac 


‘the right time. Occasionally, ebony seeds twice in 
‘the year. 


(Ceylon Forester). 

RATE OF GROWTH.—There are, unfortunately, 
not yet sufficiently reliable data to show the 
rate at which this tree grows. Several sample 
plots have been started but they contain so few 
trees, sometimes not even all girth-classes being 
represented, that it is not possible to take the 
measurements as absolutely reliable. As arule, 
after passing 3 feet in girth, ebony is very slow 
growing, more so than satinwoodc. From the data 
which I have been able to collect the rate of 
growth in the forest appears to be about the 
following, but, as I say, the figures are very 
correction. The present measure- 
ments see to show that a tree reaches a girth 
of 18 inchesat the age of 25 years, 36 inches at 
75 years, 54 inches at 130 years and 6 feet in 
girth at the age of 200years. On deep soil these 
figures are probably below the mark and the trees 


_grow faster. 


Tue TIMBER.—The proportion of heart-wood 
It is commonly 
considered that timber grown on deep soil con- 
tains a smaller proportion of leart-wood than 
trees growing on rocky slopes. My own ex- 
perience coincide with this theory, not only as 
regards D. Ebenwm but also. as regards D. 


Melanoxylon. As regards the latter, I remember 


that small trees on the stony slopes of the Gan- 


ges division gave a far larger supply of black- 


wood than conipatatively large trees growing on 


‘alluvial svil in the western part. of the Sharan- 


pur division. Recently, 15 trees of Ceylon ebony, 
varying in girth from 6 feet to 12 feet were 
The gross volume of these 
trees amounted to 1,208 cft. while the volume 
of Blackwood was 282cft. or less than one 
quarter of the volume, the proportion of heart- 
wood in the individual logs varying from 0-14 
This was in good soil and masure- 
ments have yet to be made to find out the pro- 
‘portion of blackwood on rocky soil. As a rule, 
T do not think that the thickness of the sap- 
wood cylinder is much less than 3 inches. The 
which I have seen, mea- 


snred 7 feet in girth after the sap-wood had 
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been removed. Together with the sap-wood. it 
must have been very large ; for, of the 12 feet 
logs mentioned above, one gave a measurement 
of blackwood of 5 feet 3 inch while another 
measured only 4 feet in girth after peeling. The 
sap-wood is very light coloured and soft. It is 
peeled off by means of heavy felling axes. Cir- 
cular incisions are made round the log at dis- 
tances of about 2 feet apart and the portions 
between trimmed off. It is possible to get the 
wood naturally peeled by leaving the logs in the 
forest for some years, but timber merchants do 
not like these logs and consider them to be 
dead wood. They, therefore, fetch lower prices. 
Tbe hart-wood is not necessarily black through- 
out. On the contrary, streaks of white or pale 
brown colour are not infrequent. Some forests of 
the island produce blacker wood than others. 
For example, ebony from the western side of the 
island is usually less streaky than that found 
on the east. Generally speaking, the market 
favours the black ebony, if it is of as good 
dimensions as the streaky logs, the China 
market especially requires the wood quite black. 
For cabinet work, however, especially for orna- 
mental beading and framing, the streaky wood 
is in request as it is used as a substitute for 
calamander. As regards the comparative value 
of the different ebonies in India and Ceylon, it is 
somewhat difficult to make a comparison. D. 
Ebenwm usually giveslogs of larger dimensions 
and is on that account more valuable. In the 
local market, Indian ebony does not fetch as 
high a price as Ceylon ebony. Some years ago 
a local merchant imported a parcel of logs from 
India. The logs were of fair girth and very 
black, and yet they only fetched poor prices. 
The explanation given was, that Ceylon ebony 
takes a much better potish than that from India, 
I was not able to ascertain whether the logs 
referred to were D. Melanoxylon. If so, they 
were remarkably fine. Of the different ebonies 
which I am acquainted with, D. Hbenwm 
seems to be the most close-grained. Its surface, ° 
when polished, feels more greasy to the touch 
than others and this, no doubt, accounts for the 
higher. degree of polish which it can take. The 
weight, azcording to Gamble, varies from 61 to 
81 lb. per cubic foot. I have weighted carefully 
six well air dried specimens from different parts 
of the island and found their weights to have 
varied from 90 1b. to 77:7 lb. per cft. the average 
being 73:9 Ib. per eft. 

MARKET.—The prices realized for ebony in 
Ceylon range up usually to R180 or R185 per 
ton (weighed) for good lots. I have once known 
the price to go up to R210 per ton, but it 
rarely exceeds R185, and I have never krown 
the price of first-class ebony go below R150 
to R160 per ton. The price not only depends 
on the state of the market in Europe and 
China but on freight available. If freight 
is scarce or high the price naturally goes down. 
I may add thatit is by no means an easy 
matter to obtain freight for timber, especially 
when large consignments of tea are being 
sent home. 


It may be of interest to Indian readers to know 
how the sales are conducted. AJl ebony, ex- 
cepting branch-wood, top pieces and dead wood 
remaining from former fellings which are sold 
in the forest or at minor depdts, sent is to 
Colombo,where it is sorted at the Central Timber 
Depot in lots, as homogeneous as_ possible, 
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THE SETTLEMENT OF THE DRAFT 
DISPUTE, 


The following petition has been addressed to 
the Board of H, M. Customs by the Secretaries 
of the Indian ‘Tea Association (London), the 
Ceylon Association in London, and the Tea 
Buyers’ Association :— 

Ceylon Association in London, 61 and 62, Grace- 
church Street, August 4, 1899. 

To the Hon. Board of Her Majesty’s Board of 
Customs :— 

GENTLEMEN,—We, the undersigned, representing the 
importers of Indian and Ceylon tea, andalso the tea 
buyers of the City of London, «ask your kind and 
favourable consideration of the following petition: - 

You are doubtless aware of a dispute between im- 
porters and buyers of tea at present unhappily exist- 
ing the Port of London. 

The importers having given notice of the with- 
drawal of the usual pound draft, and _ the 
trade having refused to buy their tea without 
the allowance, representatives from both sides 
have met and have arrived at a settlement, 
which, if it be accepted by your honourable 
board will terminate the dispute. 

The settlement agreed upon consists in a modifi- 
cation of the system of weighment of tares. 

We do not petition for any alteration in Her 
Majesty’s Customs present method of gross-weigh- 
ing packages of tea on arrival, but we do peti- 
tion for an alteration in the method of taring pack- 
ages with the exception of boxes weighing 28 lb gross 
or under. 

We petition your honourable board to take the 
tare with a half-pound weight in the scale, giving 


buyer the tare as _ heretofore, on the half- 
pound or any fraction between that and the 
pound above, and per contra, if the scale 


does not lift on the weight side, showing that there are 
only, say,from one to seven and three-quarter ounces 
over the pound, we petition your board to take the tare 
at the lower pound weight. 

Thus ;— 

26 lb. and up to 26]1b. 72 0z. tobe called tare 26 lb. 
26.1b, 8 oz. and up to 27 Ib, to be called tare 27 lb. 

Under your honourable board’s orders, parcels of tea 
are allowed to be tared on an average tare if the parcel 
does not vary more than 2 Jb. in weight. 

In order that these average tares may be arrived at 
with greater precision, we petition that your honourable 
board will order the number of packages to be taken for 
ascertaining the average tare in various parcels to be 
raised,and thatthe packages be selected fairly by 
your officer and not by the warehouse foreman. 

Present arrangements :— 


rom 1 to 10 packages ob -- 1 tarer 

From 11 to 40 packages 3 tarers 
From 41 to 120 packages .. -. 5 tarers 
From 121 packages up 3 -. 7 tarers 

We propose the following alterations :— 

Up to 20 packages 3 tarers 
From 21 to 60 packages 5 tarers 
From 61 to 120 packages . 7 tarers 
From 121 packages up... 9 tarers 


To arrive at the average tare we suggest the fol- 
lowing method of dealing with the fractions of a 
pound, viz. :— 


Ik 
22 23 
23 23 
24 117 divided by 24 118 divided by 
24 5 equals 24 5 equals 
24 23 2-5. 24 23 3-5. 
— Tare 23. = Tare 24, 
117 118 


We also petition that your honourable board will 
order each package in every parcel of tea bulked 


in London to be tared separately. anc that 
you will instruct your officers to see that 
the entire bulk of tea, as landed inoluding 


overweight, is replaced in the packages. 


_ takers,” as at present. 
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The reason we accept boxes of 281b. gross and 
under is that there is no trade draft on them, and 
it is likely that they would be made habitually to 
tare below the half-pound, and the buyer would in 
Bich case not get full weight. 

If, on consideration, your hon. board can see their 
way to accede to our petition we shall be glad if you 
will issue aa order to that effects, as dated from 
October 2, 1899, 

Awaiting the reply of your hon. board, We re- 
main, gentlemen, yours faithfully, 

Indian Tea Ascociation (London). 
(Signed) Ernesr Tyr, Secretary. 
Ceylon, Association in London, 
(Signed) Wu. Martin Leaxeg, Secretary. 
Tea Buyers’ Association, (Signed) A. Jackson, 
Hon. Secretary. 


The following reply has been received by the 
Secretaries of tlie Associations : 

Custom Honse, London, August 14. 

GuNTLEMEN,—The Commissioners of Customs direct 
me to acknowledge receipt of your letter of the 4th 
instant, and to express their hearty satisfaction at the 
prospect you hold out of a termination of the dis. 
pute between the importers and buyers of tea in 
London through the adoption of special arrangments 
for taring on the part of this department, 

1. The proposal to tare to the half-pound (instead of 
the pound as heretofore), rounding up if the fraction 
be an exact half pound or over, and round- 
ing down if the fraction be less than half a pound, 
will be gladly accepted by the Board of Customs, 
subject to the concurrence of the Treasury. 

2. As regards the method of striking the 
average tare, the Board see no objection to your pro- 
posal that a larger proportion of packages be selected 
for taring, viz: 

3 out of 20 or less. 

5 out of from 21 to 60. 
7 out of from 61 to 120. 
9 out of 121 or more. 

The method of calculating the average seems to be 
practically that now in force, 

The selection of the packages will rest on the respon- 
sibility of Customs officers, as at present. 

3. Your request that each package in every parcel of 
tea bulked in London should be tared separately, in- 
stead of leaving separate taring to be optional, as pre- 
scribed by general order 102/1894, does net seem to 
command the support of all the importers, as you will 
see from the enclosed copy of a letter, dated the 
9th inst., from Messrs. Hadden and Co., and the 
Board suggest that you should give it further consider- 
ation before pressing it. 

4. Your concluding proposal is that the officers of 
this department should insist on the entire bulk of 
tea as landed, including overweight, being replaced in 
the packages, instead of allowing the use of ‘‘ over- 
The Board regret to say that 
they would not be justified in imposing on their offi- 
cers so heavy and novel a responsibility as would be 
involved in the suggested arrangement. Customs offi- 
cers are answerable for the security of the revenue 
derivable from goods in a bonded warehouse, but 
not for the custody of the goods themselves, and 
could not keep guard overevery package of tea, after 
taring, until it had been nailed down. 

If importers and buyers are agreed upon a certain 
way of treating overweight, after bulking, they should 
adopt their own precautions for ensuring that this 
method is duly carried out.—l am, gentlemen, your 
obedient servant, 

(Signed) Joux Courrovx. 


The Indian, Ceylon, and Tea Buyers’ Associations 
iu London, 61 and 62, Gracechurch Street, E.C. 

The letter from Messrs. Hadden & Co., referred 
to in the foregoing reply, is as follows :— 

25, Fenchurch Street, London, E.C. Aug, 9, 1899. 

The Hon. the Commissioners of Her Majesty's 


Board of Customs. 
Hon. Sirs,—General Order, 102/1894. 
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As importers of Ceylon tea, ourselves benefited, and 
acting for others benefited by the above Order, we 
humbly pray that there be no alteration with regard 
to it, 

We are led to this petition hearing today that 
there has been a petition, dated 4th inst., sent to 
your Honourable Board, requesting that the order 
may be cancelled, which petition has been signed 
by the Secretary of the Ceylon Association in London 
jointly with the Secretary of the Indian Association, 
and we are convinced that the petition has been 
signed without proper thought. 

The members of our firm belong to the Ceylon 
Association—have belonged toit from its commence- 
ment—and in it there is a special Tea and Produce 
Committee (of which they are also members), for 
the purpose of considering such questions as these. 
The matter has not been directly brought before 
this Association or its Committee. Hadit been brought 
before them we are sure the request to have separate 
tares taken of London bulked teas would never have 
been made. 

Under your general order of December 22nd 1894, 
& practice has spruog up in Ceylon of packing 
teas on the day they are made, and leaving any 
bulking that may be required to be done in the 
warehouse here. If such teas are separately tared, 
the warehouse charges will be increased some ten 
per cent. and the proprietors of the tea planta- 
tions will suffer accordingly. Probably they will have 
to abandon their present practice and, as many of them 
will consider, to the injury of their tea, and do all the 
bulking on the estates, and this will require enlarge- 
ment of factories. It is a serious question to some 
planters. 

If you cannot refuse that portion of the petition that 
refers to the separate taring of London bulked teas, we 
humbly beg that you will postpone your assent to it for 
some months. Apparently all those connected with the 
little-considered petition to you of August 4th are now 
out of town holiday-making. Your very obedient ser- 
vants, (Signed) James A, HApDEN & Co. 
—H.& CO. Mail, August 18th. 


—— 


THE CHINA TEA-TRADE. 
AT KIUKIANG. 


The British Consul at Kiukiang reports that, tea 
shows an improvement as against previous years’ 
statistics, but that the total falls short of what it 
used to be in former years, and British merchants 
are not sanguine as to the future. The season, it is 
said, was a specially good onefor native dealers, but 
foreigners also appear to have done a profitable 
business. Ningchows, untilof late years, were the 
favourite Russian teas. Recently, however, Kee- 
muns seem to compete with them for Kussian 
favour, especially in the finest grades, and this,com- 
bined with low exchange, has consequently driven 
prices up. Ifit be the case that this is caused by 
the Russian taste following the British and prefer- 
ring stronger liquory teas, and that this is leading 
them to take more and more British-growa tea 
each year, there is very good hope for Ceylon and 
Indian teas in Russia. Mr. Consul Brady quotes 
the remarks of a gentleman, wellconversant with 
the tea trade, who appears to be very despondent 
as far as regards the prospects of exports to Great 
Britain. He says, ‘ Teas from the Keemun and 
Ningchow districts have been of superior quality, 
and have sold at good prices. The total yield for 
the season was about the sameas last year, and it 
looks as if Russian requirements would prevent any 
further falling-off in production. Export to the 
United Kingdom, however, is steadily shrinking 
and threatens to become nominal. The taste of the 
British public in the matter of tea has undergone a 
marked change of late years, and consumers have 
no appreciation of light flavoury teassuch as China 


.of mate, but it is surpassed: to-day by Brazil. 
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produces. The introduction of machinery might 
revive the trade with England, and the colonies ; 
but this seems as far-off as ever, the Chinese being 
quite satistied with the prices paid for their tea pre- 
pared according to their own methods.” Itis added 
that green teas pass through Kiukiang, but no busi- 
ness has taken place for twenty-five or thirty years. 


AT CANTON, 

The British Consul at Canton reports that the 
decaying tea trade has again dismissed by over 
500,000 lb. A dry spring and an insurrection in 
June in close proximity to the tea districts may, 
to some extent, have effected the trade, but the 
real reason for the decline is the steady falling off 
in the demand for Canton scented capers on the 
London Market. What demand there is more 
and more for low-pricec teas for blending pur- 
poses, and afew more years will probably see even 
this small demand disappear. The quality of the 
teas was fully up to the average standard, and 
they were exceptionally well-scented. Taken as 
a whole the year was a fairly profitable one, both 
to the foreign merchants ard to the native dealers. 
Long leaf scented Orange Pekoe and Canton Con- 
gous seem to be going entirely out of consump- 
tion. The total export of tea for 1898 was 
4,163,000 lb., of which nearly three-quarters was 
sent by junk to Hong-Kong and does not appear 
in the tables at the end of this report, which are 
compiled from the Imperial Maritime Customs 


Returns. 
SS ee 


COCONUT GROWING IN THE PHILIP- 
PINES. 

It is stated that the coconut palm will grow 
anywhere along the sea coast of the Puilipines 
and flourish even in the poorest soil. Under present 
conditions it is ascerted that there is lots of money 
in raising coconuts and itis prophesied that nume- 
rous new coconut groves will be planted. The 
Spanish method of managing a coconut plantation 
is described as being very simple. The trees are 
set out about eight feet apart and until they 
begin to bear which is at the end of the eighth 
year the ground may be utilised for other crops 
the same as young orchards are at home. 

After the grove comes into bearing, the owner 
has a steady income for life. Spanish proprietors, 
it is said, usually lease their groves to native 
tenants, who pay for each tree an annual rental 
one dollar mex. At this rate an acre would 
bring in from $200 to $300 mex a year without 
any effort of collecting the rent. The owner 
of a bearing grove of 200 acres can afford to take 
life very easy, and as the prolific coconut tree, 
produces from fifty to 200 nutsayear the tenants 
also have a pretty good thing of it: 

A trio of clerks in the ‘‘ palace” are said by 
their fellows to be ‘‘nutty” on the subject 
just now. However, this may be they are ‘“‘read- 
ing’ on coconut palms and planning to become 
rich, poco tempo, by investing jointly in a plans 
ation.—The Manila American, Aug. 24. 

a rc a 


MATE: PARAGUAYAN TEA. 


Yerba mate, or Paraguay tea, is a popular be- 
verage in South America that has been used for 
centuries. In 1898 the exports of this leaf from 
Montevideo, Buenos Ayres, and Valparaiso were over 
50,000,000 pounds. 

For a long time Paraguay enjoyed the reputation of 
producing the largest quantity and the best quality 
The 
State of Parana alone exports annually 22,000,000 
kilograms (48,501,200 pounds), 
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The cultivation of this shrub has assumed such 
proportions that in the interior of the country there 
are whole forests of mate. Mr. Barbier, who was 
sent by the French Government on a scientific 
mission to South America, estimates that more than 
11,000,000 people use mate. 

In a volume published in Paris in 1716 occurs the 
following description: 

“During the day, they make much use of the herb 
of Paraguay, which some call St. Bartholomew's herb, 
who, they pretend, came into that Province, where he 
made it wholesome and beneficial, whereas, before it 
was venomous. Being only brought dry, and almost 
in powder, I cannot describe it. Instead of drinking 
the tincture, orinfusion, apart, as we drink tea, they 
put the herb into a cup or bowl, made of a calabash 
or gourd, tipped with silver, which they call mate; 
they add sugar, and pour on it the hot water, which 
they drink immediately, without giving it time to 
infuse, because it turns as black as ink To avoid 
drinking the herb, which swims at the top, they 
make use of a silver pipe, at the end whereof is a 
bowl], full of little holes, so that the liquor sucked in 
at the other end isclear from the herb. They drink 
round from the same pipe, pouring hot water on the 
herb as it is drank off. Instead of a pipe, which they 
call bombilla; some part the herb with a silver separa- 
tion, called apartador, full of little holes.” 

The Minister from Brazil to the United States 
Senhor Joaquin Francisco de Assis (Brazil) prepared 
an article tor the Bureau of American Republics, 
describing yerba mate, which comes to the market 
in the form of broken leaves, coarse powder, or in 
stalks, and is prepared by infusion in boiling water, 
like tea. Itis taken with or without sugar, accord- 


-ing to individual taste. Mate is also preparedin a 


. 


small vessel called cua, from which the tea is sucked 
by means of a tube which terminates in a hollow 
perforated sphere called a bomba. 

Doctor Peckholt, of Rio de Janeiro, makes the fol- 
lowing comparative analysis of green tea, black tea, 
coffee and mate: 


{In 1,000. parts. ] 

Greentea. Blacktea. Ccffee. Mate. 
Essential oil 7.90 6.00 0.41 0.01 
Chlorophyl] 22.20 18.14 13.66 62.00 
Resin 22.20 36.40 13.66 20.69 
Tannin 178-00 128 8u 16 89 12.28 
Caffeine ortheine 450 4.30 2.66 2.50 
Extract matter,etc. 469.00 390.10 270.67 938.83 
Fibres and cellulose 175.80 283.20 174.83 180.00 
Ashes 85.60 54-40 25.61 38.11 


From this analysis, Doctor Caminhoa, professor of 
the faculty of medicine of Rio de Janeiro, draws the 
following conclusions ; f a i 

First—Mate contains less essential oil, is less sti- 
mulating than coffee, black or green tea, and is, 
therefore, a beverage especially suited to nervous 
people, women, and children. i : 

Second—Mate contains more resin than coffee, less 
than green tea, and very much less than black tea ; 
it is, therefore, more diuretic than coffee, and asa 
stimulant rivals green tea. 

The opinion of Doctor Caminhoa has been con- 
firmed by other scientific men, among whom may be 
cited Doctor Lancaster, superintendent of the depart- 
ment of animal and food products of the South Ken- 
sington Museum ; Doctor Schnepp, assistant inspector 
of the Bonnes waters, and Doctor Conty, the French 
savant, besides many others who have used and 
apalysed the product. — : : ; 

Mate is prepared by infusion or decoction, Ordi- 
narily one uses 25 grams of Mate to 1 liter of 
water, but this, of course, is regulated according 
to the individual taste. It is allowed to steep ten 
to fifteen minutes, and after being strained is served. 
It is sweetened to taste, and a little milk or rum is 
sometimes added. The use ofutensils of iron should 
be avoided, as they give a dark color to the beverage, 

On account of its peculiar taste, mate is frequently 
not liked at first. It acts as a powerfyl tonic, es- 
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pecially for invalids and those who are given to 
excessive physical or intellectual labors, and for all 
those who endeavour to solve the problem of excellent 
nourishment at a small expense. The journal La 
France declares that it was mate that enabled Doctor 
Tanner to endure forty days of fasting. 

Mate is a quencher of thirst par excellence and a great 
restorative. It is a beverage specially adapted to 
men of studious habits to whom the use of coffee 
is harmful, as it gives the same results without un- 
duly exciting the nervous system. It may be drunk 
cold, but it is generally served hot, and lovers of 
mate, absorb it by means of a bomlilla, which is a 
diminutive bomba. 

In Brazil the collection of mate is begun in De- 
cember and continues until August. A company of 
gatherers set out, taking with them such provisions, 
tools, and cattle as are required for the expedition. 
On arriving at a suitable locality, they establish a 
camp or ranch, and immediately begin to gather 
mate, which is dried and packed on the grounds. 
The process is as follows: ‘The leafy branches of the 
mate are cut down and placed in a pit about 6 feet 
square, where they undergo a roasting from a bright 
fire. This operation demands much care, since it is 
upon this process that the aroma of the mate de- 
pends, and the required amount of heat is only 
learned by long experience. After two or three days 
of drying, the leaves are reduced to coarse powder, 
and are packed in serons or bags made of raw 
hides, which are then exposed to the sun.* 

The quality of the mate varies according to its 
origin and the method of preparation. That which 
is gathered from regions along the coast is the 
poorest, being less rich in gum and resin and haying 
less aroma than that from the interior of Parana 
Paraguay. Leaves a year old have few of the pro- 
pertics required, while those of fonr or five years, 

eing darker in color, thicker, and having a larger num- 
ber of glands, give the best mate.—American Grocer. 


a 


TEA In InpDIA.—Unless manuring is taken in 
hand energetically, the shutting up of the larger 
portion of the Surma Valley plantations is merely 
a question of time—says The Indian Planters’ 
Gazette. We have heard even old planters, em- 
ployed on these places, congratulate themselves 
upon being able to get a thirty-mile nerrick done 
on such lands, not reflecting upon the unprofita- 

leness of constantly turning up simple sand 
that results in a poor sixpenny average tea, It 
is not going too far to say that all north of the 
Puttareah range, and as high up as the meridian 
of the Goomrah in north-west Cachar, there is 
not one concern that can be classed as a first-rate 
garden. They may be kept going, but only by 
the adoption of the means we have pointed ent. 
We are fully aware that there are in the area 
indicated isolated patches of good productive land, 
but these bear but avery small proportion to the 
rest of the property, as is proved by the averages 
obtained for the factories’ outturn. Were it 
feasible to keep the produce of these plots sepa- 
rate from the rest of the outturn, things might 
improve, but unfortunately in bulking the whole 
gets mixed together, hence the stronger leaf is 
pulled down by the more insipid and weak. 
Manuring would go a great way to ensure uni- 
formity ; the want which in our Indian teas 
forms the chief complaint of dealers, and we must 
admit this complaint is justifiable. 


* This was the primitive method of preparing 
mate..To-day, however, perfected machinery does 
the same work better and more rapidly in large 
central mills, whither the product of an entire dia: 
trict is. taken, 3 


- 
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TEA PESTS. 


® 
BEING EXTRACTS FROM NOTES ON INSECT-PESTS 
FROM THE ENTOMOLOGICAL SECTION, INDIAN 
MUSEUM: 


(By E Barlow, Assistant in charge of Entomology. ) 
1, EUPROCTIS LATIFASCIA, WALKER. 


(sub-ord. Heterocera, Fam. Lymantriide.) 

In March 13897, from Messrs. Andrew Yule & 
Co.. were received some living specimens of a 
caterpillar which had been doing a great deal of 
damage to tea plants in the Darjeeling district. 
The caterpillars were said to be in millions and to 
be quite stripping the bushes of their old leaves. 

The caterpillars forwarded were evidently full- 
grown specimens, as immediately on their arrival 
in the Museum, when transferred to a rearing 
cage, they began to transform themselves into 
ehrysalids. The moths which emerged after about 
twelve days, were identified as belonging to the 
species Huproctis latifascia of Walker, who de- 
scribes the female as follows :— 

White. Antennze with testaceous branches. 
Abdomen brown, white at the base, luteous at the 
tip. Length of the body 6 lines; of the wings 20 lines. 

Hab.—Nepaul. ied 

According to Sir GF Hampson, the species is 
identical with Walker’s Euproctis antica and L. 
postica, and Moore’s E. abdominalis, which have 
been described thus :— 

Euproctis antica, WIk, and White 
head, palpi, fore part of the thorax and fore legs. 
luteous in the male, testaceous in the female. 

Female.—Abdomen and fore wings with a very 
slight testaceous tinge. Length of th body 5-74 
lines; of the wings 12-18 lines. _ 

Hab.—Nepaul, Hong Kong, India. i 

Euproctis postica, Wik. $. White. Palpi por- 
rect, smooth, hardly extending beyond the head ; 
third joint conical, not more than one-fourth of 
the length of the second. Antennze very broadly 
pectinated. Abdomen brown above; apical tutt, 
small, white. Legs pubescent ; hind tibie with 
four long slender spurs. Wings rather short. 
Fore-wings rounded at the tipes; exterior border 


convex, very slightly oblique. Length of the 
body 64 lines; of the wings 14 lines. 
Hab.—Hindostan. 
Euproctis abdominalis, Moore, ¢ and 9. 


Cream-white; abdomen blackish; and tuft och- 

reous ; legs white, g 
Expanse, 6 1 v5, 2 1 4% inch. 
Hab.—Dharmsala. 
Allied to £. postica. 

longer and narrower. 


2. THOSEA CERVINA, MOORE. 


(Sub-ord. Heterocera, Fam. Limacodidz ) 

In July 1894* were received from Messrs. Fin- 
lay, Muir & Co. specimens of live cocoons, the 
caterpillars of which were reported to have done a 
good deal of damage to tea plants on the Runga- 
muttee garden in Jalpaiguri. 

From the cocoons, two moths, a male and fe- 


Wings comparatively 


male, were successfully reared in the Museum ; 


these, however, proved to be unrepresented in the 
Museum Collection, but they were so far identified 
as belonging to the genus 7hosea. For more precise 
determination, the female moth was sent to Sir 
G. F. Hampson of the British Museum who very 


*The account of this pest should have appeared in 
the preceding number of Indian Museum Notes, but 
owing to the delay in ascertaining the identity of the 
species it was withheld.—Hd. 
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kindly identified it as Zhosea cervina, Moore, His 
description of the moth is given below.:— 

Male.—Head, thorax, and abdomen red-brown. 
Fore-wing silky gray-brown, with a dark speck at 
end of cell, and a slightly incurved line from costa 
just before apex to near outer angle which is red- 
brown with a pale outer edge. Hind wing and 
underside dull blown. Antennze with basal joint 
pale ; a conspicuous white spot at end of fore tibia. 

Female.—With the sub-marginal line of fore wing 
erect ; the basal joint of antenne dark: no white 
spot on tibia. 

Larva green, with a yellow-bordered dorsal irre- 


\ gular band, linear and purplish anteriorly, dilated 


at middle and eleft behind, purple streaked, and 
with the angles at middle red ; anterior and poste- 
rior subdorsal spinous tubercles ; lateral and sub- 
lateral series of longer tubercles. 

Hab.—Sikkim ; Ceylon. Hap. 2 38, 44 millim. 

The remedial measures suggested were that chil- 
dren might be employed to remove and destroy the 
caterpillars. if this were carefully done, and if 
also the cocoons were searched for, in and on the 
eround near the affected trees, and were destroyed, 
it would (if not of any immediate benefit) at any 
rate be likely to prevent or to alleviate a reoccur- 
rence of the pest in a future year. 

3. THOSEA DIVERGENS, MOORE. 

This insect is another addition to the Indian Tea 
pests, of the genus Thosea. 

In March 1897, specimens of a living cocoon were 
sent to the Museum by Mr. J. W. Fleet, with a 
note, that they were taken from the Bishnauth Tea 
Gardens, Darrang, Assam, where they had been do- 
ing damage to tea bushes. 

From the cocoons, several moths emerged in the 
latter end of the month. They appeared to be new 
to the Museum collection and were forwarded to 
Sir G. F. Hampson who determined them as be- 
longing to the species Thosea divergens Moore,= 
Aphendala divaricata Moore. 

As the Museum Library does not possess Mr. 
Moore’s description of 7. divergens, it is not 
printed here, the description of A. divaricata, how- 
ever, is quoted below. 

Aphendala divaricata ¢%.  Upper-side pale 
purplish, brownish-ochreous. Forewing with a 
slender dark ochreous-brown band curving up- 
ward from posterior margin at one-third from 
the base to one-third betore the apex, and from 
which a straight erect similar band extends 
from its costal end to the posterior angle. Body 
dark ochreous-brown. Expanse 12 inch. 

Hab.—Silcuri. Cachar. 

4, .BELIPPA LOHOR, MOORE. 
(Sub-ord. Heterocera, Fam. Limacodide.) 

In March 1897, Mr. W. J. Fleet forwarded to 
the Museum several living specimens of cocoon, 
with the statement that he had collected them from 
the Salonah Tea Estate, Assain. About the same 
time similar (live) cococrs were also sent to the 
Museum through Dr G. Watt, Reporter on Eco- 
nomic Products to tie Government of India, as 
infesting tea plants in the Doom Dooma Tea Gar- 
dens, Dibrugarh, Assam. 

The samples of cacoons were separately con- 
fined ina breeding cage, from which, after a lapse 
of a week, moths began to emerge. These on ex- 
amination proved to belong to the genus Belippa ; 
the species being new to the Museum collection. 

On submitting specimens of the moth to Sir 
G. F'. Hampson for identification, he pronounced 
it to be identical with Belippalohor, Moore, the 
female being almost indistinguishable from that of 
Belippa laleana, Moore, and hitherto unknown to 
entomologists. 
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Mr. Moore describes the male, as deep ferrugi- 
nous : fore-wing with patches on the disc, and a 
small patch at the apex, black hind wing with a 
triangular hyaline space from exterior margin ; 
the anterior and abdominal margins fuliginous- 
brown ; thorax with two black spots in front, and 
one on each side; base of abdomen black. Ex- 
panse 1} inch. 

Hab.—Cachar, Java. 

5. ASTYCUS LATERALIS, FABR. 
(Order Coleopetera, Fam. Curculionids.) _ 

Through Dr. G. Watt, Reporter on Economic 
Produets to the Government of India, were re- 
ceived in the Museum in July 1897, specimens of a” 
weevil said to be attacking tea plants in Assam. 
The original sender wrote concerning them that 
“ they came during one night in thousands and 
simply stripped the bushes they were on.” Fortu- 
nately they are easy to catch. 

The specimens proved to be the same as Asticus 
lateralis, Fabr., which has previously been recorded 
as attacking various plants in ditferent parts of 
India. : : 

In 1889, Mr. Beck submitted specimens of this 
insect for examination, and reported that they at- 
tacked the leaves of the “Some” plant in the 
Raj Gardens, Darbhunga. In Vol. IH, Indian 
Museum Notes, page 151, it is referred to as ‘‘a 
small greenish weevil reported in the beetle stage 
as defoliating mulberry (JZorws) bushes in Rangoon. 
Also thought to be the species which has been 
reported by Mr. Thompson as_ tunnelling into the 
timber of Chir (Pinus longifolia) in the North- 
Western Provinces ; in this case the injury is no 
doubt done by the larvee of the insect.” 


6. DIAPROMORPHA MELANOPUS, LACORD. 


(Order Coleoptera, Fam. Chrysomelidz. ) 

In July 1897, specimens of a beetle which proved 
to be Diapromorpha melanopus, Lacord, were sent to 
the Museum by Messrs. Williamson, Magor & Co. 
who reported that it had been doing damage among 
the tea bushes on one of their Assam estates in the 
Jorehaut district. . 

This insect (known as the ‘‘ Orange” beetle) is 
commonly found in tea gardensin Assam, where it 
no doubt doesa good amount of injury by eating 
up the tender stems of tea-shoots. _ 

Specimens accompanied by complaints of damage 
done by it are annually sent to the Museum, but 
no action, it appears, has hitherto been taken to 
ascertain the life-history of the pest. 


7, CREMASTOGASTER ROGENHOFERI, MAYR. 


(The Red and Black Ant of the Tea Bushes). _ 

In his report on the ‘* Pests and Blights of the 
Tea Plant of Assam, 1898,” Dr. G. Watt. Reporter 
on Economic Products to the Government of India, 
makes mention, in page 257, of ared and black ant 
which he had observed infesting tea bushes in 
Assan. f 

His elaborate account of the habits, etc., of the 
insect is very interesting, but his identification of 
the species with Cremastogaster contenta, Mayr., is 
incorrect. Dr. Watt was good enough to present 
specimens to the Entomological Section of the 
Indian Museum, these are undoubtedly identical 
with authentically named specimens of Cremasta- 
gaster rogenhotert, Mayr., in the Museum collec- 

on. 
To make quite certain, a few examples of 
the insect were despatched to Dr. Forel, of Zurich, 
who confirmed the identification as ‘* Cremasto- 
gaster rogenhofert, Mayr., one of the commonest 
species of India.” 
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8. EUPROCTIS CATERPILLAR. 


On the 19th March 1897, trom Dr. G. 
Watt, Reporter on Economie Products to 
the Government of India, were received speci- 
mens of a caterpillar reported as doing a deal of 
damage to the tea bushes in Darjeeling. The 
following is an extract which he forwarded regard- 
ing the pest :— 

“A new sort of this blight has developed. A 
blackish-brown hairy species, they attack the old 
leaves and strip the trees. This pest does all its 
ravages at night and hides itself under clods and 
stones during the day. I have boys on catching 
same thousands daily. They appear on the dry 
ridges and are not found in any damp hollows. 
‘hey have stripped some 50 or 60 acres on an ad- 
joining garden and are now attacking the bark. 
On lower portions of Lebong and M.S. they have 
now appeared and are now doing considerable harm. 
Iam sending you a bottle-tull in spirit. I fancy they 
will disappear with rain, but of this there is no 
sign.” 

The specimens appeared to be the larvze of a 
Lymentriid moth probably of the genus Euproctis, 
and not unlike the tea caterpillars sent in by 
Messrs. Andrew Yule & Co. from the Darjeeling 
district. (See p. 180). 


9. PSYCHID CATERPILLAR. 


In July 1897, specimens ot a bag-worm said to 
be doing great injury to tea plants in the Golaghat 
district, Assam, were forwarded to the Museum 
through the Secretary, Agricultural and Horticul- 
tural Society of India. 

The specimens proved to be the larve of a 
Psychid moth probably belonging to a species 
hitherto undescribed. We have only a few ex- 
amples of the larva-case of this insect in our collec- 
tion, but unfortunately we possess no moths, and 
Sir G. F. Hampson dogs not mention this species in 
his catalogue of moths of British India, Ceylon 
and Burma. 

The most curious thing noticeable in this in- 
teresting group of moths is their larva-cases or 
protective coverings, which are usually composed 
of a silk lining with twigs, grass, and bits of 
leaves or vegetable matter attached on the out- 
side, and are so constructed as to resemble little 
bundles of dried sticks, leaves, ete. In this insect, 
however, the larva-case is smooth and is covered 
with a coating of very finely divided vegetable 
matter and exactly resembles a thorn. 


10. COLEOPTEROUS LARVZ. 


In July 1897, Mr. D. Hooper, Curator of 
Economic Museum, sent to the Indian Museum 
specimens of grubs reported as tea pests for identi- 
fication. He wrote :— 


‘A correspondent in Nazira Division, Sibsagar, 
has sent me the accompanying bottle of white grub 
(Lachnosterna vmpressa) as a tea pest. Most of 
the smaller forms seem stages of the larve of 
that beetle, but I cannot think the very large ones 
can be the same species. I shall be much obliged 
for your opinion and, if possible, determination. 
I have found the very large one all over Assam 
imbedded in hard mud-houses of which I send a 
sample. It is particularly commor in hard clay 
soils and does much damage to rice. These I at 


. first mistook for queen whiteant houses until I 


dug them out for myself and found them invaria- 
bly oceupied by identically similar larve to the 
large ones herewith supplied. They are no doubt 
a species of Lachnosterna, but are they L. impressa 
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“1 shall be very glad of any suggestions, more 
especially whether the very large larve have been 
known to injure the tea in the event of their 
being pronounced distinct from the smaller torm.” 

The specimens proved to belong to two different 
species of insects, namely:—The large grubs are 
the larve of a Melolonthine beetle probably be- 
longing to the genus Lepidiota, and the smaller 
ones are apparently the immature forms of Lach- 
nosterna impressa. 

11. COCCIDs. 


Four bottles containing specimens of scale in- 
sects reported as infesting tea plants in the Dar- 
jeeling district, were received in the Museum 
through the Reporter on Economic Products to 
the Government of India. The following parti- 
culars regarding the insects are taken from his 
forwarding letter, dated 28th May, 1897 :— 

‘No. 1,seems somewhat like Aspidiotus flavescens 
and is said to be the most dangerous of the 
series. It attacks the young twig of young tea, 
the scale-insects inserting themselves below the 
bark and thus raising and distorting it, in older 
twigs the life seems sucked out of the plant 
through this rupturing of the bark and the with- 
drawal of the sap. The young insects are alive 
and seen escaping.” 

“No. 2, is said to be a twig with long white 
blotchess.” 

‘“‘No, 3, a twig with large wax insects.” 

‘“*No. 4, similar insect of smaller size and with 
orange-coloured central portion.” 

The specimens proved to belong to four different 
kinds of Coccids, namely :—No. 1 consisted of 
badly preserved specimens of larve apparently of 
Aspidiotus thew, Mask; No. 2, consisted of ex- 
amples of an unknown Coccid not represented in 
the Museum collection; No. 3 consisted, of a 
few larva-scales probably belonging to the species 
Ceroplastes ce:zferus; and No. 4 contained speci- 
mens of a Coccid hitherto not reported as oc- 
curring in India. 

Specimens Nos. 2 and 4 were forwarded to Mr. 
W, M. Maskell for identification, and his report 
on them is given below :— 

“The two parcels of tea leaves with Coccids. 
One of these insects is evidently a Pulvinaria, 
but only the white cylindrical  cottony 
sacs remain: the insects themselves (as 
usual in the genus) have fallen off: therefore I 
cannot identify the species. 

“The other (No. 4), of which you sent three 
specimens and a small coloured drawing, is a 
Ceroplastes. The specimens are not sufficient for 
clearness. They seem to me to be, nearly cer- 
tainly, either C. vinsonti, Sign. (Mauritius, or 
CO. floridensis, Comst., which Green reports on 
tea in Ceylon. Very probably both these are 
the same species; but your insects are not in 
the full-grown stage or at least I think not. 
Every character corresponds to C. vinsonit, but 
also nearly all to floridensis. If you could let me 
have undoubtedly adult specimens and larvie, I 
should be more positive. However, the thing 
seems to be one or other of the two species 
named.” 

12. CERONEMA SP. [Coccrb]. 


In May 1897, the same officer forwarded to 
the Museum specimens of tea leaves attacked 
by scale-insects. No report accompanied the spe- 
cimens and no locality was mentioned in the 
forwarding note. 

' The insects appeared to be new to the Museum 
collection and were forwarded to Mr, WM Markell 
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who very kindly identified them as belonging to 
the genus Ceronema. He wrote, “this is a 
peculiar and abnormal form which I have had a 
few months ago from Japan, on Ilex crenata 
and an unnamed plant. Iam very much inclined 
to attach it to my genus Ceronema of 1894: the 
main difference from the single species Cero. banksi: 
being that the curling white processes in your 
insect spring from the medium region and ‘curl 
outwards, while in C. banksiw they are marginal 
and curl inwards. But I have not yet made up 
my wind, atleast on some minor points.” 


VI.—SOME BENEFICIAL INSECTS IN INDIA. 


The following letter from’ the Superintendent 
of the Indian Museum, to the Honorary Secret- 
ary to the Trustees, covers a valuable report from 
Mr. E. Barlow, the Assistant in charge of Entomo- 
logy, on this subject :— 


With reference to your endorsement No. 187- 
RR, dated 27th September, 1897, Peas 
letter No. 1427-39-2, dated 18th September, 1897, 
from the Officiating Under-Secretary to the Gov- 
ernment of India, together with copies of corre- 
spondence from the Government of Madras Nos. 
634 and 635, dated 27th July, 1897, relating to 
the very promising subject of utilizing Lady-birds 
and other natural enemies of the insects pests 
of the country, I have the honour to submit the 
following report by Mr. E. Barlow, the Assistant 
in charge of Entomology :— 


‘* In India there is already known a good num- 
ber of indigenous insectivorous insects belonging 
to the three orders of Coleoptera (beetles), Dip- 
tera (two-winged flies), and Hymenoptera {Ichneu- 
mon flies, ete.), which have proved to be more or 
less beneficial to agriculture by keeping down 
insect pests. i 


**I,.-SOME BEETLES KNOWN TO BE DESTRUCTIVE 
TO PESTS. 


““(a) Among the Lady-birds I may mention— 

(i) Chilocorus cireumdatus Schonh, which is 
said to prey upon the brown bug (Lecanium coffer) 
of coffee plants in Ceylon, 

(ii) Scymnus rotundatus, Motsch, which is 
parasitic upon the white bug (Pseudecoccus adoni« 
dum) of coftee bushes in Ceylon. 

(ili) Platynaspis villosa, Mulsant, attacks the 
scale-insect (Icerya wgyptiacum) in Calcutta. 

att Vedalia fumida, var, roseipennis, Muls., 
Haid ante upon the Coccid Icerya egy ptiacum 

The last named was submitted to 
Howard, United States Entomologist, ae ‘dentiht 
cation who wrote regarding it (see Indian Museum 
Notes, Vol. 4, No. 1, p. 28). “It is interesting to 
find that this Coccinellid is not distantly related 
to the well-known Vedalia cardinalis, Mulsant 
which Mr. Albert Keebele of this department, 
brought from Australia some years ago, and which 
destroyed Icerya purchast on our Western coast 
It is Mulsant’s Rodolia roseipennis, which accord- 
ing to Crotch’s revision of the Coleopterous 
family Coccinellide, is a colour variety of RB 
Sumida, Muls. Accepting the nomenclature given 
by Crotch, the name of the insect is therefore 
Vedalia fumida, var. roseipeanis, Muls.’ It may 
be mentioned that the Vedalia cardinalis, here 
referred to is an Australian species of ‘Lady- 
bird which on introduction into America, is said 
Foauere ey ane pieaed thousands of orange 

of destructive scale-ins j 
Leerya purchasi Tae ite nease es 
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*°(6) Among beetles other than Lady-birds are— 

“‘(v) Aliger beetle of the species Cicindela sex- 
punctata, Fabr., which devours the rice-sapper 
(Leptocorisa acuta) in Chumparun. 

“¢(vi) A Carabid beetle Calosoma orientale, Hope, 
which destroys the young locusts of the species 
Acridiwm peregrinum, Oliver. 


“(77,—SOME DIPTERA (TWO-WINGED FLIES) 
KNOWN TO BE DESTRUCTIVE TO 
INSECT-PESTS. 


“(vii-vili) Syrphus nietneri, Schiny., and 8. 
splendens, Dolesch, the larvie of these two flies 
are said to prey on the coffee Aphis (Aphis 
coffe) in Ceylon. 

““(ix) Anthomyia peshawarensis, Bigot, parasitic 
upon the eges of the locusts (Acridimm peregri- 
num) in India. 

““(x) Masicera subnigra, Wulp., parasitic upon 
the larvie of the moth Olenc mendosa, Hubn., which 
attack tea plants in Darjeeling. 

“ (x1) Musicera castanea, Wulp., said to prey 
upon caterpillars of the moth Leucanu extranea, 
Guen., which attack the young paddy plants in 
Bengal. 

““(xii) Masicera dasychirw Wulp., parasitic upon 
caterpillars of the moth Dasychira thiwaitesi 
which does much damage to tea plant and sal tree 
in Assam. 

““(xiii-xiv) Demoticus elrigipennis Wulp., and 
Calodexia lasiacampa, Wulp. The larvie of these 
two flies are parasitic upon a hairy Lasiocampid 
caterpillar destructive to rice in the Central 
Provinces. 

“(xv) Miltogramma 12-punctata Wulp., which 
preys upon the locust (Acridium peregrinun) in 
India. 


Ill.—SOME HYMENOPTERA (FAMILY CHALCIDIDA:) 
KNOWN TO BE DESTRUCTIVE TO 
INSECT-PESTS, 


s«(xvi) Chalcis (Brachymeria) ewplea Westw.,, 
preys upon the Dooars tea and sal caterpillar 
Dasychira thvaitesit). 

“ (xvii) Cotesia flavipes, Cameron parasitic 
upon the Sorghum-borer (Diatraa saccharalis). 

“(xvili) Apheiwns thew, Cameron, a minute 
fly-like insect that attacks the tea scale bug 
(Chionaspis thece, Mask). 

“(xix-xxvi) Currhospilus cocctvorus, Motsch., 
Encyrtus aietnert, Motsch. H. paradisicus, 
Motsech. Scutellista cyaneq, Motsch, Marietta 
leopardina, Nietner, Cephaleta purpureiven- 
tris, Motsch., C. bunneiventris, Motsch., and 
C. fusciventris, Motsch., are said to be parasitic 
upon the Brown bug (Lecaniwne coffecc) of coftee 
plant in Ceylon. 

“ (xxviii) Chartocerus mausciformis, Motseb., 
said to attack the white bug (Psewdococcus adoni- 
div) of coffee plant in Ceylon. 

““(xxvill) Pleromalus oryzc, Cameron, a minute 
coppery green-coloured {chneumon-fly believed 
to be parasitic upon the wheat and rice weevil 
(Calandra oryzce) in India. 

The above are some of the indigenous species 
of insect-parasites of insect-pests that have come 
to light without any special inquiry, and nu doubt 
systematic research (which certainly ought at some 
day to be undertaken, would reveal many more. 
In the face of Mr. Barlow’s report it can hardly 
be hoped that the introduction of a single foreign 
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species of Lady-bird—even if that species be able 
to hold its own against the native species—will 
have any very marked effect. 
es ge 
PRODUCE AND PLANTING. 

Some Excuse ror RETRENCHMENT.—Commenting on 
Mr. Geo. Seton’s table of the workings of Indian tea 
companies the ‘‘ Grocer” sees some “excuse for the 
Indian tea planters’ recent anxiety to retrench.”’ The 
forty-five registered Indian tea companies did worse 
financially during 1898 than they did in the previous 
year. Then the profit on their joint capital was, as 
our authority shows. only 5.56 per cent., whereas in 
1897 it stood at 5.98 per cent. This diminution in 
their protits is elaborately demonstrated in the tables 
referred to, ‘wherein it is seen that the paid-up capital 
was £7,047,855, against £7,215,498 in 1897; also that 
the “cultivated area’’ was 175,427 acres, instead of 
173,074 acres in the former year; that the actual sule 
weight of the crop was limited to 65,706,075 lb, as oppo- 
sed to 65,726,558 lb. in 1897 ; and that the “ ratio expen- 
ses to receipts” were 84 per cent, as compared with 82 
percent in 1897, and 77 per cent only in 1896. ‘‘ Here,” 
says the ‘ Grocer,” “ certainly, is matter for serious 
consideration, and we may proceed to point out a few 
facts embodied in Mr, George Seton’s statement which 
cannot be easily gainsaid. We have already alluded 
to the capital involved, the lands planted, the aggre- 
gate quantity cf tea produced, and the net average 
cost of itsproduction. A further question of interest 
is the profits realised. These, we find, varied from 0°11 
to 4:01 pence per lb, as many as seventeen companies 
(out of forty-five under review) making less than 1d 
per lb profit on the whole year’s working, and only 
four or five managing to earn about 2d per Jb over 
and above their ordinary outlay to keep their concerns 
in going order. It is true that two companies, more 
fortunate than the rest, succeeded in netting a gain 
of 3.21 and 3.87 pence per lb, and one as much as 
4.01 pence (quoted above), but these were rare ex- 
ceptions, and served only to accentuate the poorness 
of the returns that fell to the lot of other cultivators 
and shippers acting in the interests of British con- 
sumers- Next we notice the rates of dividend, the 
natural and final test of all industrial undertakings, 
and these, on the whole, turn out to be smaller than 
they were in previous seasons. Only a single company, 
the Brahmapootra, was successful enough to pay a divi- 
dend of 15 per cent; followed at a short distance 
by the Amalgamated Estates, the Assam, the Dooarg 
aad the Doom Dooma companies with their 124 per 
ce-nt ‘divi’; and a little further behind came the 
Jorehaut with 11 per cent, and the Balijan, Consol. 
‘tea and Lands, Jokai, Lebong, Moran and Rajmai tea 
companies with their distribution of 10 per cent on 
their paid-up capital. An 8 per cent dividend was de- 
clared by the british Assam, Lankapara and Meenglas 
proprietors; 6 per cent by the Chubwa Com- 
pany; and 5 per cent by the Darjeeling, Derby, 
Hastern Assam, Jhanzie, Longei Valley, Majuli, Moa- 
band, Sephinjuri Bheel and Tingri interests. Others 
doled out the more modest rates of 2 per cent to 43 per 
cent. whilst the payments of eleven Indian tea com- 
panies were simply nil; and this notwithstanding that 
the total receipts fromthe 45 workings were £2,383,000, 
as contrasted with £2,304,000 sterling in 1897, when 
the profits were larger. As we observed a twelve- 
month ago. All this was too well-known beforehand to 
occasion any surprise amongst those acquainted with 
the secret movementof the tea trade at home; 
and there can be no doubt that the com- 
bined ill-effects of the ‘1897’ famine, the frontier 
disturbances, and damage done to crops and 
outbuildings by earthquakes in our Indian Provinces, 
told seriously upon the industrial pursuits and condi- 
tions of life of the native populations. Bearing these 
cross circumstances in mind, it is no wonder that, 
though an enormous tea crop‘ was raised, its quality 
generally was that of a poorer class, which consequently 
failed to yield a higher price with which to defray the 
heavier expenses of cultivation, and contribute towards 
more handseme dividends,"—A, and C. Madl, Aug. 20, 
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Gorrespondence. 


To the Editor. 
PLANTERS’ ASSOCIATION OF CEYLON. 


RUSSIAN DUTIES ON TEA. 


S1r,—-I enclose for publication copy of a com- 
munication received from Government on the 
subject of the duties levied on Tea by the Russian- 
Government.-—I am, sir, yours faithfully, 


W. D. GIBBON, rer H. W. GAVIN. 
Colonial Secretary’s Office, Colombo, 25 Aug. 1899. 


Sir,—Adverting te’my letter of the 17th, January 
1899, forwarding for the information of _ the 
Planters’ Association, a copy of a Despatch 
from the Secretary of State for the Colonies to- 
gether with a copy of a communication from Her 
Majesty’s Ambassador at St. Petersburg, on the 
subject of the duties levied on Tea by the Russian 
Government, I am directed by His Excellency the 
Lient. Governor to forward for the information of 
your Association, a copy of a despatch, received 
through the Secretary of State, from Her Majesty’s 
Ambassador at St. Petersburg to the Marquess of 
Salisbury reporting certain alterations in the duties 
payable on imported tea under the Russian Customs 
Tariff.—I am, sir, your obedient servant, 


(Signed) J. J. THORBURN, 


for Colonial Secretary. 


[Copy Referred to.} 
St. Petersburg, July 12th, 1899; 

My Lorp,—I have the honor to report that ac- 
cording to a decision of the Council of the Empire, 
passed on the 4/16 June, 1899, and published in the 
Bulletin cf Laws of the 25th June—7th July, 1899, 
the following alteration under the Russian Customs 
Tariff in respect of the duty payable on tea are 
decreed :— 

1 Brick Tea, Black and Green, imported into 
Russia, across the European frontier to pay duty at 
the rate of 11 Roubles, 25 Copecks per poud (former 
duty 31 Roubles 50 Copecks per poud.) 

9. Black, flower, green and yellow teas imported 
at the frontiers of the Steppe, Irkutsk and Cis-Amur 
Governor-Generalship’s to pay duty at the rate of 22 
Roubles 50 Oopecks per poud. (Former duty 19 
Roubles 50 Copecks per poud.) 

With the completion of the Russian Lines of rail 
to the Pacific the rates of duty on tea will be subject 
to further consideration——I have, &c.; 


(Signed) Cuarues S. Scort, 
The Marquess of Salisbury, K.c., &c., &., &e. 


THE PROPOSED ABOLITION OF THE 
ENGLISH TEA DUTY. 
Kandy, August 26. 
Sir,—l enclose copies of some correspondence re 


the abolition of the English Tea Duty, which will 


no doubt be of interest to your readers.— Yours 


faithfully, W. D. GIBBON 


Per. H. W. GAVIN, 
Acting Secretary to the Planters’ Association of 
Ceylon. 
Kandy 23rd May, 1899. 
The Secretary, Indian Tea Association, Royal 
Exchange Building, Calcutta. 
Dear Sir,—Adverting to my letter of the 14th 


‘ultimo, I nowherein annex for your information and 


guidance copy of Resolution passed by the Com- 
mittee at a recent meeting when your letter was 
‘considered. 
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In terms of the first part of the resolution I transmit 
herewith printed copies of the correspondence that 
passed between a member of the Committee (Mr. E. J. 
Young) and some of the Jeading London Brokers 
which probably to a certain extent inclined the Com- 
mittee to take the view expressed in the resolution to 
which you draw attention. I also hand you extract of 
a speech made by the Chairman, Planters’ Association 
on the subject at the annual general meeting. 

It may be added for further guidance that the 
Committee of the Planters’ Association hesitates to 
support an agitation for abolition ofthe Duty on the 
ground that there would be no check on teas entered 
for home consumption and that without this check, the 
market might be flooded with rubbish teas, which 1t 
is understood under present conditions are stopped at 
the Customs. There is also some doubt whether a 
reduction of the Duty would directly benefit the con- 
sumerand would not chiefly benefit the low priced 
Teas of China and other competing countries.—I am, 
Dear Sir, Yours faithfully, 

(Signed) A. PHILIP, 
Secretary to the Planters’ Association of Ceylon, 
RESOLUTION REFERRED TO. 

“That for the guidance of the India Tea Association, 
copies of the correspondence that passed between Mr. 
E. J. Young and the London Brokers be forwarded 
with connected papers, and that the India Tea Asso- 
ciation be asked if they willfavor the Planters’ Associa- 
tion with a full expression of the views of the India 
Tea Association in support of the opinion so strongly 
held that the total abolition of the English Import Duty 
should be agitated for.” 


Indian Tea Association, Royal Exchange Building, 
No. 463—O. Calcutta, 17th August. 
The Secretary, Ceylon Planters’ Association. 


ABOLITION OF THE ENGLISH IMPORT DUTY. 

Diak S1r,—I am directed by the General Committee 
of the Indian Tea Association to address you, in 
continuation of my No. 334-O., of 16th June, and with 
reference to your letter of 23rd May, on the above 
question. 

The resolution passed by your Committee, and the 
papers to which it refers, have had their attention, 
In giving expression to the views held by my Com- 
mittee it will, I think, be convenient to first of all deal 
with the points referred to in your papers. 

The reasons given for the attitude taken up by your 
Committee may, I think, be summarised as follows :— 

1. That abolition will remove all check upon teas 
entered for consumption and that thus the market 
might be flooded with ‘‘rubbishy ” teas, 

2. That reduction or abolition might chiefly benefit 
low-priced teas from China. 

3. That the time is not propitious for agitating the 
question. 

In regard to the first objection I am to point out 
that whether an article of food is dutiable or not it is 
subject to the same laws in respect of its fitness 
for human consumption. Abolition would not re- 
move any of the checks imposed as obstacles to 
adulteration so far as the law goes, and the question 
resolves itself therefore into this: as to whether or 
not the Customs no longer having to carefully weigh 
the tea would relax their vigilance, and whether, if 
they did, other checks in existence, or which might 
readily be introduced if required, would not operate 
sufficiently. Is there any reason to suppose that 
adulterated tea would escape detection when other 
imported non-dutiable foods do not ? One does not 
hear complaints on this score in connection with 
grain, cheese, butter, eggs, tinned provisions, and so 
on, and my Committee think the objection is hardly 
worth considering. They observe, however, that you 
use the word ‘‘flooded”’ in connection with the ex- 
pression ‘‘ rubbishy teas,” and they think you may 
include under the adjective ‘“‘rubbishy,’ teas that 
are not adulterated in any way, but merely extremely 
poor. Ifso, they would ask you whether these come 
into the question at all. My Committee are under 
the impression that tea, however poor; so long as if 
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is tea, and not unfit for human consumption, cannot 
be stopped under present conditions, any more than 
it would bein the absence of an import duty. 

Your second objection is of course the more im- 
portant and it covers more ground. Arguments 
supporting this objection are all based on the fact 
that as the duty of 4d bears a greater proportion to 
the average cost of China tea in bond than it does 
to British grown tea, reduction or abolition of duty 
would amount to a larger percentage in the case of 
the former than of the latter, and on the idea that 
this relatively larger reduction would have an appre- 
ciable effect upon consumption, also relatively. It 
is admitted that reduction of duty in the post has 
tended to increase consumption as a whole, and 
that further reductions would have similar effects. 
Why should the relative effectsbe different ? The 
reduction of duty from 6d to 4d did not check the 
progress of British-grown teas, and my Committee 
do not believe that a further reduction would do 
so. They cannot find anything in the history of 
India and Ceylon tea in any country to support 
the assumption that a high or low duty affects 
the progress thereof in relation to China tea. 
British tea has won its way so far because it is a 
better article, and where known meets better the 
public taste, and, in the opinion of my Committee, it 
will continue to hold its own in any field where 
it has an equal chance. Therefore anything that 
tends to increase the consumption of tea as a 
whole will be to the benefit of India and Ceylon. 
They further direct me to point out that this argu- 
ment has never yet been brought forward in any 
other connection. India and Ceylon have never 
considered the question of duties when attacking 
new markets, but have spent money freely in coun- 
tries where tea was free, and where duties range 
from 1d up to say 1s 10d per lh. in the United 
States there was no duty when the joint campaign 
was begun there, nor did anyone suggest that it would 
be advisable to attack Russia first because she 
levied a one and tenpenny duty. On the contrary the 
10 cents duty levied by the United States in con- 
sequence of the Spanish war was looked upon as a 
misfortune, and India and Ceylon do not so far as my 
Committee know consider its imposition an advantage 
‘to them in endeavouring to obtain an increased share 
of the American trade in tea. My Committee then 
contend not only that all experience bearing upon*the 
subject is against the assumptions upon which the 
second argument is based, but that the policy of both 
Ceylon and India in capturing fresh markets has 
hitherto ignored all considerations of the kind. They 
think that the same principles may be applied in 
endeavours to expand old markets as to the exploit- 
ation of new ones. 

With regard to the remarks made by your Chairman 
in this connection about the blending of cheap 
common teas, 1 am desired to say that, in the opinion 
of my Oommittee, everything which tends to lessen 


the cost of delivering good teas to consumers will tend © 


to an increased use of such teas in blends. The 
‘shilling canister’ undoubtedly has a depressing effect 
upon wholesale prices, and your Chairman is no 
doubt correct in his description of the present tend- 
ency in blending, but my Committee think that the 
best way of curing the evil is to make an honest 
shilling canister of British-grown tea possible. 

The third point I have noted above is that the time 
for agitating for the reduction or abolition of duty is 
not propitious. My Committee would certainly not 
advocate an agitation which was not backed very 
strongly by proprietors and all interested in Indian 
and Ceylon tea as growers, but granting reasonable 
unanimity, which is the first thing to be obtained, my 
Committee advocate agitation at every possible oppor- 
tunity. It is trne that the British Government are 
meantime committed to an unprecedented rate of 
expenditure and may be unable to forego immediately 
any existing source of revenue, but a further expansion 
of revenue, or a change of policy, or of Government, 
may come very soon, and sooner or later may cer- 
tainly be expected. It is very desirable, therefore, 
fheat Ceylon and India should come to one mind on 
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this subject now, and be ready to take advantage of 
every opportunity to strengthen the sentiment which 
already exists in favour of a ‘' Free Breakfast Table ” 
in the United Kingdom. 

I now turn toa matter upon which my Committee 
lay considerable stress, but which is only hinted 
at by one of the correspondents quoted in the papers 
vou sent tothis Association. I mean the saving in 
London warehouse charges—now felt to be so grievous 
a burden—which would inevitably follow abolition of 
duty. A duty imposes upon any trade affected, 
charges amounting to aconsiderable percentage in 
addition tosuch duty. In the case of tea this per- 
centage would be but a moiety of the saving which 
Messrs, Walker, Lambe & Co, refer to when saying 
‘the conditions under which teas must be entered 
and warehoused and handled for the mere purpose of 
securing and collecting the duty are necessarily 
cumbersome and expensive.’ When added together 
all these charges direct, and incidental, must be 
very heavy indeed, whilst if importers were freed 
from the necessity of going into ‘ Bond,’ it is obvious 
that the field for warehousing would be extended, 
and the possibility of reducing such charges as would 
still be incurred much increased. At present, ds you 
are aware, the London Warehousing Companies 
refuse to consider any suggestion to reduce charges, 
and under existing conditions they have practically 
a monopoly. My Committee believe that abolition 
of the duty would weaken, if it did not destroy 
this monopoly, and that a further reduction of 
the then remaining charges would be possible. 
These advantages would only accrue in _ the 
event of abolition, and this is why my Committee 
strongly advocate an agitation with this end in 
view in preference to asking merely for a reduction 
of duty. 

In urging upon you these further reasons for agi- 
tating this question, my Committee would call 
attention to the iact that if the argument of what 
I may call relative effects upon the trade of British 
and China-grown teas holds good at all, itis good 
against a reduction of any charges that affect all 
teas imported into London and which are levied 
upon weight. This fact of itself seems to them to 
reduce the argument to an absurdity, and they 
trust your Committee will not be led to accept 
a theory which would logically debar any endeavour 
to reform any charges comivg within the above 
category. 

I regret that there has been so much delay in an- 
swering your letter, but my Committee thought that 
figures from Australia, where rates of duty have 
varied much, and are still-variable, might throw some 
light on the discussion Those from New South 
Wales are only just to hand. These figures, so far 
as they go, show that in Australia experience does 
not justify the fears expressed in regard to the 
future in England should the duty there be reduced 
or abolished. Abolition in New South Wales did 
not stop the decline of the ‘China trade nor reduc- 
tion in Victoria a very largely increased share to 
British-grown teas in a trade of greater total volume, 
and the causes for variations from year to year in 
the relative progress of the rival Empires, must be 
sought for elsewhere than in alterations of duties, 

I send copies of the statements received which re- 
late to Victoria, New South Wales and Queensland for 
your information. 

My Committee hope that you will see your way to 
jointhem in urging upon both the Associations in 
London the desirability of pressing for abolition.— 
Yours faithfully, J. Taytor, Acting Secretary. 


AccOMPANIMEN'TS :—Three Statements, A, B and C, 
(The first shows the imports into New South Wales 
between 1889-98 with the duty imposed each year: the 
second those into Victoria and the third those into 
(Queensland. 

The earliest records available shew that in 1853 
a duty of 8d per lb. was in force in Victoria. The 
following year the duty was raised to. 6d per Ib., 
and no alteration took place till 1865 when it was 
loweyed to 3d per lb, and remained so till the dlag 
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December 1889. From the Ist January 1890 the duty 
was reduced to 1d per lb., but on the 13th July 1892 


it was again raised to 3d per lb. and has remained - 


sO ever since, H. V. P. Wouuaston, 
Secretary for Trade and Customs. 
Department of Trade and Customs, Melbourne, June 


28th, 1899. 


THE BRITISH TEA DUTY. 


Dessford, Nanuoya, 12th Sept. 1899. 

Str,—The attitude of Ceylon tea producers to- 
wards the question of the abolition of the English 
import duty on tea, is, 1 think, that of sitting on 
the fence until they are convinced that they will 
benefit by such abolition. This is my excuse for 
trespassing on so much of your space, in the hope 
of inducing a careful consideration of the question. 

It is a trade axiom that the reduction of the 
selling priceof any commodity to the consumer 
stimulates the consumption of that commodity, 
the converse of course being equally true. As an 
example, have we not always seen a prolonged 
season of low prices in the tea market followed by 
a rise, and we are told in the Brokers’ circulars 
that “the recent low prices have stimulated con- 
sumption” and so reaeted on the selling price. 

Hitherto the reduction in price to the seller has 
been entirely at our expense, and the immutable 
law of supply and demand made such a lowering of 
price necessary in order to get the tea consumed. 
_ When it is suggested that weshould cheapen the 
cost of our teas (which, other things being equal, 
must mean aneventual reduction of price to the 
consumer) by the abolition of the one pound draft 
or the reduction in warehouse charges, &e., we 
have the whole of the producers with us, but, when 
the reduction or the abolition of the duty is men- 
tioned, many producers seem to think that some 
occult force will be set in motion, by which the 
laws of supply and demand would be stopped if not 
eversed, 

What would naturally follow the abolition of the 
duty is asfollows: For the first year, possibly longer 
the 4d saved would be divided in some proportion be- 
tween the producer, the middleman, and the consu- 
mer, but sooner or later the consumer would be the 
only one to benefit so far as price is concerned, 
the middleman would do a larger turnover from 
the increasea consumption and the producer, sup- 
posing he is able to keep the ratio of supply to 
demand as it is at present, would then make the 
same profit per lb. as at present on a larger number 
of lbs. The price paid to the producer is and 
can only be governed by that ratio, always sup- 
posing there is free competition and no buyers’ 
combinztion and the sudden rise in the lower 
qualities of tea during the early part of this year 
is to my mind sufficient proof that no such combi- 
nation exists. 

Again, the abolition of the duty reduces the 
amount of capital necessary to deal in tea and 
thus helps the small dealer against the large 
capitalist which in itself would tend to make a 
buyers’ combination more difficult and increase 
competition, all in the favour of the producer. 

In an article communicated to the Observer 
of the 5th inst., the writer bases his areuments 


largely on the number of gallons of liquid tea 


drunk, reasoning from his figures that there was 


“no increase from the reduction in duty in 1890, 


but can he say or does he think that the lower 
classes do not drink a very much stronger brew 


than they did formerly ? 


Our deliveries of Ceylon teas increased nearly 
11,000,000 1b. in the year 1890-1891, or the year 
following the reduction and nearly 19,000,0001b, in 
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the following year which shows that we certainly 
did not suffer from the reduction. 

_He also states that the producer gets a better 
living out of dutiable articles than out of free, 
and instances sugar, possibly forgetting that it 
is the bounty fed beet sugar that has caused 
the tall and that English consumers are buying 
their sugar at a lower price than the consumeis 
in the sugar producing continental countries. 

In other words if the continent chose to sub- 
scribe together in order that the Englishman can 
have cheap sugar, it is hardly a sound argument to 
instance it as a free article. Again last year 
wheat was a most remunerative crop, and I sup- 
pose that most shareholders in coffee concerns will 
agree that that product was as unremunerative as 
it well could be, the reason having nothing to do 
Wich duties, but being merely an instance of supply 
and demand, and the existing ratio of the one to 
the other beings upset. 

There are many other points such as the reduc- 
tion of warehouse charges, which I have not 
touched on, as, though important, they are really 
side issues. 

Apologising for the length of this.—I am, &e, 


EDWARD ROSLING. 


VERISL Average, 
d 


Total deliveries Ceylon tea 1889..30,166,26 10-99 
1890,..37,652,750  10°56* 


a ” 


fe i 1891...53,486,510 10:76 
Home consump. only ,, 1892...64,000,000 10°07 

* Duty reduced in April. 
We more than doubled our output in four years at 
the loss of less han 1d per lb.—E.R. 


Sela! 
“MUTATO NOMINE.” 


The Ceylon Observer reads the Government of 
Ceylon a lecture on its apathy in regard to the 
scientific aspect of planting. Well might we turn 
upon the Government of Madras, say mutato 
nomine de te tabula narratur, and then declaim 
in like manner, and with emphasis. In Ceylon 
they have tea-pests in full bloom, so to speak ; 
they are feeling the effect. The present blights 
are, the Observer is informed, steadily spreading 
through the planting districts, and as our con- 
temporary says, ‘‘ if they get a firm hold, it will 
mean a great deal to the colony, and the Govern- 
ment as well as the planter will feel the sad effects.” 
The ravages of Jeaf-disease in coffee in Ceylon 
have not been forgotten. The memory serves ae a 
standing lesson as to the need for prompt action 
when pests and blights threaten in seeming force, 
In Madras also, many planters have suffered, and, 
although the Government has certainly assisted 
them to a small extent, it still refuses to give the 
agricultural industry the assistance of a permanent 
scientific expert. A botanist has been appointed, 
certainly, and from the fact that his main work 
hitherto has been with respect to sugarcane-dis- 
eases, we judge that he may, atsome future time, 
be allowed to bestow some attention upon tea and 
coffee. But the appointment of one scientist is not 
enough for a Presidency like that of Madras, nor 
is the botany of the Presidency by any means 
the section that most urgently calls for scientific 
study. Financial difficulties are decreasing now, 
and we trust that the Government of Madras will 
shortly take into serious consideration the question 
of establishing a well-organized scientific depart- 
ment. There is an admirable model in the United 
States, and something of the same kind, on a 
reduced scale, would no doubt prove very valu- 
able here.— Planting Opinion, Sept. 9th, 


In these tables all packages are chests unless othe wise stated. 4c for half-chests; p for 
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packages, prices 


marked thus + represent the highest offer in the room. In calculating these averages two half-chests or four 


boxes are taken as equal in weight to one chest. 


on 


THE TEA DRAFT DISPUTE. 


The Birmingham Grocers’ Association in their 
quarterly report presented at the meeting held on 
Aug. 22, after stating the conditions agreed to, 
say-— 


The Committee trust that all importers who joined 
in the movement will also view the settlement in this 
light. 
tion forming the joint committee has throughout the 
negotiations worked together in the fullest accord in 
@ common cause, and where any interests of the one 
producing country may seem to have been at variance 
with that of the other, a mutual understanding of unity 
of action has been loyally adhered to. The new sys- 
tem of weighing teas cannot be putinto force until 
-it has received the sanction of H.M. Customs, and a 
petition will immediately be preferred by importers 
and buyers to have the alteration carried out. It is 
hoped that the new regulations may come into force 
on October 2, but until that date all teas will be sold 
on the old conditions. In view of the recent cessation 
of sales and consequent accumulation of teas in Lon- 
don, the Committee urge upon importers the necessity 
for at once instructing their brokers to offer their teas 
under the rules of the Regulating Committee formed 
for the purpose of controlling the supplies to be offered 
for sale. Lhe Committee congratulate the trade upon 
having resisted the demands of the tea associations. 
The result will havea far-reaching effect, as itis now 
highly improbable that dealers in other commodities 


The Committee desire to record that each sec- - 


will attempt to abolish the draft. While the dispute 
with the Indian and Ceylon Tea Associations was on 
hand it was rumoured that one of the members of the 
Birmingham Association, and a prominent tea dealer, 
had broken the compact in purchasing Indian and 
Ceylon teas onthe market. Fortunately the Commit- 
tee wereable to give an assurance that such was not 
the case, and they thank the whole of the traders of 
the district for loyally supporting the trade associations 
in the course they adopted for the purpose of enforcing 
their demands. 


+ 


MONSTROUS ROSE IN PERADENIYA 
GARDENS, CEYLON. 


Monstrosity is of common occurrence in flowers 
as in other forms cf creation, and it does not 
seem to effect any one class in particular. Sel- 
dom, however, is a more curious and interesting 
freak seen than that in the case of a rose which 
Mr. J Ferdinandus, chief clerkat Peradeniya Gar- 
dens, has discovered the other day in his compound. 
This is a well-formed rose flower with stalk, 
petals and sepals complete, growing out of the 
ovary of another rose which has shed its petals, 
who can say but thismay be the originof a new 
type specially suited for button-holes, as the neat 
knot (swollen ovary) at the base of the new deve- 
lopment seems tobe an improvement on the old. 
fashioned spiny and slender stalk.—Jor. 
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A PRACTICAL TEST OF THE NEW 
TEA-TRADE CONDITION. 


An aggrieved London firm writes to us as 
follows, adding a practical statement show- 
ing the injury wrought by an_ increased 
number of tarers:—Even this week numbers 
of the ‘‘Joint-Committee,” in defence of 
their insisting upon separate tares being 
taken, have said they ‘don’t believe it would 
make any difference to anybody.” 

This is a strange argument to use for 
insisting on a clause to be inserted in an 
agreemens and for petitioning the customs 
to insist on it also, viz, that it would make 
no difference to any one.’ The following 
however shows the injury inflicted on some, 
and the difference it may make toa good 
many of those concerned :— 

292 Packages Ceylon Tea, ex ‘‘ Ophir,” of value 
£650, sold Ist August, 1899, chested as soon as 
made, and bulked in London. 

Tares ran even and average tares were accepted, 
There were tared 5 chests at a cost 

of 1/ each 
12 chests at a cost 
of 10d each £0 15 0 
17 chests. 
There were bulked 74 chests at a 
cost of 1/ each 
218 chests at a 
cost of 10d each 


292 chests. 

The taring and bulking together... £1310 8 act- 
ual cost. 
Under the Clause G, proposed by the Joint 

Committee for the so-called agreement, 2nd 
August, 1899, insisting on separate tares being 
taken, the charge would have been— 
bulking.and taring 74 chests at1/5=£5 410 

218 do 1/2=1214 4 


292 packages. £1719 2 


say extra charge £4 8 6 proposed. 


The above were bulked in London, because 
the Proprietors are of opinion that London bulk- 
ing is better in several ways than Estate bulking. 


Had the London bulking been forced on the 
Proprietors, as may occasionally happen to every 
garden Proprietor through the Tea being thrown 
up by buyers after sale on grounds of irregu- 
larity, the same extra charge would be incurred 
in every case, even if previously Estate-bulked 


and tares unquestioned, viz. : £4 8 6 
and in addition 

new Warrants at 4d. | ae per 1 474 
new Weight-notes at 23d. package 


an extra charge proposed by the Joint ) 
Committe for reasons known only to} £51210 
themselves J 


London, 25th August, 1899. 
——E—————— 
AUSTRALIAN AGRICULTURAL NOTES. 


SyDNEY, Aug. 24. 
Yesterday I paid a visit to the Land Office, 
round which I was conducted. Part of it is 
devoted to Agriculture, and in the Agricultural 
arety IT saw pamphlets and reports frcm all 


. 
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parts of the world, The librarian told me tha 
Mr. Jackson, the principal of the Hawkesbury 
Agricultural College, considers the Tropical Agrt- 
culturist one of the most useful publications he 
receives. I was introduced to Mr. Campbell, 
the head Agricultural inspector in the Colony. 
“*Ves;” he remarked, ‘‘tea grows like a weed 
here.” In response to further inquiry, he showed 
me some that had been plucked close to Sydney. 
He said, however, it would never be a paying 
industry in this Colony as the labour was too 
dear compared with cooly labour in tea growing 
countries, and New Scuth Wales will never enter 
into competition with Ceylon in that respect. At 
the present time the Government are experimenting 
in tea growing in the north of the Colony, 
‘flere’s some coffee,” he said, showing me a tin 
full, “as good as you have in Ceylon.” 

I lent Mr. H.C. Russell, the Government Astro- 
nomer, my copy of the 7. A, and he returned 
with the following note:—‘t Very many thanks 
for letting me see the Tropical Agriculturist. I 
am very pleased with the Magazine, it is full of 
carefully prepared data valuable to readers.” 

Sea es eat It 
RAMIE FIBRE IN ALGERIA. 
A NEW PROCESS OF EXTRACTION, 

A Calcutta correspondent sends us the fol- 
lowing interesting extract upon a subject which 
is of importance to several Ceylon planters at 
the present time:—The splendid possibilities of 
the Ramie fibre have long been recognized 
in the United States as well as elsewhere, 
but the processes of extracting the fibre have 
either been defective or too costly, except 
in China, the land of cheap labor, However, 
a Parisian House has here on exhibition a 
machine which, if its claims are justly 
founded, solves the problem satisfactorily. 
Along with it were specimens of ramie 
branches, fibres, balls of binding-wool in 
various weights and colours, skeins of beauti- 
ful embroidery thread, cord and tassel of 
artistic design and finish, and passementerie 
trimming. The treatment of the plant is said 
to consist in the introduction under pressure 
of carbonic acid gas and the gas of hydro- 
chloric acid, alternately, which in five minutes’ 
exposure so acts on the branches that the 
fibre is then easily crushed out. As to the 
details, the exhibitor apparently did not wish 
to say too much, but as to the results, he 
affirms that one machine is capable of treat- 
ing sixteen tons per day of ten hours. A 
company is said to be forming for its manu- 
facture and control and rumour hints that 
at least one contract has already been made 
in Algeria, for all the ramie that a certain 
property can produce. M. Bachelerie, 60, Rue 
Canmartin, Paris, is given as the address of 
the inventor.—Philadelphia Manufacturer. 


LEU Beh ee 
THE CONGO BOTANICAL GARDENS. 
VISIT OF THE NEW DIRECTOR TO CEYLON, 


We referred a few days ago to a paragraph 
contributed to the Morning Leader by a 
Belgium correspondent regarding the forma- 
tion of a botanic garden in the Upper Congo, 
the Belgian colony in Central Africa, 
This is probably the first botanic  sta- 
tion (or experimental garden, one might 
say) of the kind which the Belgians 
have started, much unlike the British 
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colonies, in which the formation and develop- 
ment of such institutions have Jong been 
recognized to be of paramount HE POT EEE 
to the prosperity of the land. There is hows 
ever only one Kew gardens, _ and noe the 
imagination could dignify an infant ootanic 
station in the wilds of Africa by the name 
of “Kew” can only be accounted for by the 
fact that our London Garden, the greatesb 
emporium of plants and botanical know ae 
in the world, is a model to copy, inoue h 
never imitated. The officer ane ae 
Leon Pynaert, of Ghent, as Director o ap 
above scheme is also a recent student fe) 
Kew. Previously to starting on his nae 
duties, the Belgian Government has” sen) 
him out to Ceylon and Java to Sainte 
knowledge of tropical cultivations, a y 
cacao, coffee and rubber. | Having spen Le 
a pleasant fortnight in Ceylon, visiting al 
the botanic gardens and meeting co-Kew Ives, 
Messrs. Nock and Macmillan, he | left on the 
14th inst. by the ss. Tonkin’ for Java, 
where he hopes to make a longer Blaye ps 
Mr. Pynaert has been particularly p eased 
with what hehas seen of Ceylon, and was Bice 
ably surprised at the advanced state ot a 
civilisation of the country. He could not ae 
contrasting the state of Colombo wen 
electric tramcars, &c., and also of Kandy Bite 
Nuwara Hliva with that of Coquilhatvil a 
his headquarters in the Congo, Te sai 
has only sixteen white people, all told. 


ee 


THE PACKET TEA QUESTION. 
SUCCESSFUL PROSECUTION. 


World’s Tea Company was summoned at 
ERAN BT HISD on August 29, for having 
unlawfully, and with intent to defraud, applied a 
false trade description within the meaning of 
the Merchandise Marks Act 1897 to tea sold by 
them in packets, The prosecution was instituted 
by the Surrey County Council, whose inspector, 
Mr. R A Houghton proved purehasing at de- 
fendant’s premises in Kingston Market Place 
on July 30th, a half-pound packet of tea, which 
on being weighed, showed a deficiency of three 
drachms twelve grains ; and a quarter-pound 
packet, which was deficient to the extent of three 

} 1s 23 grains. j 

Oe Boia for the defendants, said that unless 
there was some written or printed representation 
applying tothe article purchased, there could be 
no false trade description within the meaning of 
theStatue. In this case the wrapper of the packet 
bore the words: ‘* Ceylon and Indian Teas, 1s 6d 
per pound,” and gave no indication whatever of 
the weight of the article sold. The Bench held 
that the wrapper gave an indirect indication, and 
imposed a fine of £5 and costs. 


BOUNTY TEA TRADING. 


A copy of a resolution, passed by the Birmingham 
Grocers’ Association having been forwarded to Mr. 
Chamberlain, asking him to use his influence with 
the Home Ollice to put a stop to the lotteries in 
eonnection with what is known as the bonus tea 
trading system, the tollowing reply has been re- 
Sete. Moor Green, Birmingham, Aug. 25, 1899. 

Sir,_I am desired by Mr. Chamberlain to acknow- 
ledge the receipt of your letter of the 24th inst. and 
copy of resolution adopted by the Birmingham 
Grocers’ 


bounty tea trading. At first sight Mr, Chamberlain 


new_ 


Protection Association on the subject of — 
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imagines that the proper course would be to insti- 
tute private prosecution under the Lotteries Act. 
He does not think that the Home Office has any power 
to undertake prosecutions in the name of the Govern- 
ment. He will, however, keep your request under 
consideration.—I am, sir, yours obediently, 

J. WiLegy. 


a 


PRODUCE AND PLANTING, 

Tua Trape or JApAN.—The tea trade of Japan is 
not in a very flourishing condition. The action of the 
United States Government in imposing a duty of 10c. 
gold a lb from June 14 on all tea imported had a 
marked effect upon the Japan tea season of 1898. 
The new Restriction Act, prohibiting the importation 
into the United States of inferior teas, continues to 
be strictly enforced, and many cases of rejection 
occurred daring the year. Common teas haye, there- 
fore, for the most part been forced to seek a market 
in Canada, which has so far imposed no restrictions 
upon its admittance, but where, to judge from recent 
discussion in the Canadian Houses of Parliament, it 
appears by no means unlikely that similar precaution- 
ary measures will be taken for the exclusion of inferior 
teas. The total export of tea from Japan to Canada 
amounted to 11,512,1451b, as compared with 8,605,492 1b 
during a corresponding period of the year before, 
an increase of 2,906,653 lb. In the United States 
tea costs 4c. gold per lb, with the new duty of 
10c. gold per lb, and the beverage is therefore at 
a great disadvantage as compared with coffee. 
General depression of business followed the an- 
nouncement of the enforcemevt of the duty, and in 
seryeral cases large orders were cancelled. Most 
of the tea shipped to America has remained in 
bond owing to the lower price of that which reach- 
ed the couatry prior to June 14. As nearly all 
last season’s tea remains unsold, it does not look 
ax if the season of 1899 would be a prcsperous one. 
In Japan, moreover, the cost of tea-firing materials 
and labour has continued to increase, as compared 
with former years, and, strange to say, since the 
imposition of the new duty the prices asked for by 
the growers have likewise risen. The total export 
for 1898 amounted to 41,102,118 lb, valued at 
£838,740, as compared with 43,510,244 |b, valued at 
£798 327, in 1897. Of this quantity 31,861,149 lb. 
went to the United States of America, 7,680,644 lb. 
to Canada, and the remainder to various other 
countries, of which China with 501,660 lb, took 
the largest proportion. 

Her Masesty's Customs AnD Propuce.—In the 
annual report of the Customs Department just issued 
there is a table which analyses the items in -our 
dutiable imports for the ten years 1889-98, showing 
the increase or decrease in each year of the quan- 
tities imported for home consumption. The mest 
notable increase is to be found, under the head of 
Cocoa, which recorded a growth, between 1896 and 
1897, of no less than 32°7 per cent,, the total figures 
being 28,270,562 lb. in 1896 and 37,528,246 ib, in 1897. 
If the fiseal years 1996-97 and 2897-98 be taken, and 
the comparison confined to manufactured cocoa, an 
eyen greater proportional advance is observed—viz., 
80°4 per cent. We are glad to see, however, that 
the home manufacturer's competitive instincts have 
awakened, with the result that in the last fiscal year 
imported manufactured cocoa went down from 8,029,151 
lb. to 6 366,120 lb.—a decrease of 1,663,031 1b.; while 
the imports of raw cocoa rose from 380,087,311 lb. 
to 34,634,962 lb.—an increase of 4,547,651 lb. Going 
back to the table of calendar years, we find that 
between 1889 and 1898 the import of cocoa (both raw 
and manufactured) increased from 20,541,254 
Ib. to 40,199,049 lb.—that is, nearly doubled 
itself: a testimony at once to the growing favour of 
the beverage and to the fact that the ‘masses ” 
are taking their share in the national taxation. 
Yhese facts are further exemplified in the case of tea, 
the consumption of which grew from 185,578,298 Ib. 
jn 1889 to 235,353,767 lb. in 1898—an increase of 
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nearly 26°8 per cent. This increase is attributable also, 
in part, to reductions iu duty and price; but it is note- 
worthy that with rising prices there was in 1898 an 
increase of 1-7 per cent. over the 1897 imports. 


CorrrE PRODUCTION.—From figures compiled by Messrs. 

During and Zoon, of Rotterdam, some idea of the 
importance of Brazil as a factor ia the coffee supply 
may be gathered. Since 1895, when 13,283,800 bags 
cofiee were produced in all the countries of the world, 
the aggregate yield has considerably varied, sinking 
to 11,729,500 bags in the following year, increasing to 
15,000,000 bags in 1897, and afterwards expanding to 
about 17,745,000 bags in 1898. This seems to have 
been the heaviest quantity ever raised in asingle year. 
Atthe end of 1893 the aggregate quantity of coffee 
on hand, so far as it could be ascertained, was only 
1,585,000 bags; whereas at the close of last year it 
embraced 4,734,000 bags, or about treble tlhe former 
amount, and this great excess has beenlooked upon as 
a very serious matter for the importers. 

Tur OuTLooK.— First, says the Grocev, excessive stocks 
must be worked off; next, supplies must visibly de- 
crease; and thirdly, to strengthen the position all 
round, the consumption of coffee must steadily pro- 
gress onwards without a break. With these conditions 
fulfilled, importers and growers may have the satis- 
faction of seeing their hopes of higher rates realised. 

Assam Rusper TreEs roR THE SouDAN.—According 
toa report of Sir William Garstin, K.c.M.a., to the 
Foreign Office, there is a good prospect of the Soudan 
becoming a rubber country. There is, of course, an 
increasing demand for india rubber owing to its elec- 
trical and vehicular uses, while the natural supply is 
diminishing, 1t must, therefore, be cultivated, and it 
is believed that the rubber tree of Assam would flovrish 
in most of the Soudan, especially south of Khartoum. 

Bie Ficurrs.—It is pointed out by a correspondent 
that the Chancellor of the Exchequer in his Budget 
speech on April 13th seems to have understand the 
revenue brought in during the past financial year 
by the tea duty. According to the annual report of 
the Commissioners of Customs the amount of the 
increase was not £62,000, as Sir M. Hicks-Beach is 
reported to have said, but £155,297. Altogether 
£4 023,503 was realised in the shape of tea duty, which 
appears to be the largest yearly sum received since 
Mr. Goschen in 1890 reduced the duty from sixpence 
to fourpence. In weight the tea on which duty was 
paid exceeded 240,000,0901b—9,318,0001b more than in 
the previous twelve months. The whole of this amount, 
however, must not be credited to the year’s consump- 
tion. As the Commissioners point out, just before 
March 31st, when the yea ended, a big cheque was 
handed in at the Custom House, this large payment 
obviously covering tea which we are now consuming. 
Still, after allowance is made for this there was an 
advance inthe clearance of about 3,000,000lb. 

Inpran Tra Companies.—T'he list of Indian tea com- 
panies registered in England, giving the acreage, 
capital, secretaries or agents, offices, directors and 
agents, compiled by Mr. George Seton, has been re- 
vised and brought up to date. From this it will be 
seen that the seventy-six companies have an acreage 
of 238,440 acres, and a capital of £9,578,440.—4A, and 
C. Mail, Sept. 1. 


—ie-—_—_-—-——-—- 


«STROCCO” MACHINERY. 


A new and delicately-bound catalogue of tea 
machinery, issued from the well-known Belfast 


~** Sirocco” Works, serves to eonfirm the recent 


reports that the presiding genius of that estab- 
lishment, Mr. 8. C. Davidson, has recently made 
some new and interesting discoveries in a wider 
field of engineering science than that with which 
he has hitherto been associated. Whiletrue to his 
early love, the tea industry, he claims to have 
attained results in his experiments with air forces 
which are calculated both to extend the scope of 
his operations as a successful engineer and en- 
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hance his reputation as an original thinker, who, 
untrammelled by usually accepted — theories, 
boldly strikes outa course for himself, and offers 
to the sceptical striking proofs of the success of 
his achievements. The catalogue we have just 
received is therefore of more than ordinary in- 
terest, in that it deserioves andillustrates the results 
arrived at by this new departure in the 
CONSTRUCTION OF CENTRIFUGAL FANS. 

Before referring to that portion of it devoted to 
Fans, we will glance brietly at the machinery in 
the order in which it is found, the first place being 
given to tea machinery, which Mr. Davidson sup- 
plies for ‘* every process in the manufacture of the 
leaf,” the description of which, accompanied by 
suitable illustrations, is full and explicit on all 
points, including approximate dimensions and cost. 

We have on previous occasions described the 
**Sirocco’ tea machinery in detail, so that itis 
unnecessary to do more than chronicle their order 
in the list before us. Wirst we have a useful 
machine known as a J.eaf-Conveyor or Elevator. 
This, it is pointed out, isa convenient and ex- 
peditious machine for the conveyance of the tea- 
leaf from one part of the factory to another. Next 
we come to the 

TEA LEAF WITHERING MACHINE, 

which is now reported as doing its work in a 
remarkably short time, irrespective of atmospheric 
or other conditions, the leaf when thus withered 
producing, it is mentioned, a stronyer liquoring 
tea than that obtainable by natural withering. 
The machine, we understand, is capable of keeping 
two rollers going, and is driven by a new and 
ingenious engine which proved quite a success. 
The ‘‘ Sirocco” Rolling Machine, which comes 
next in the catalogue, is of the type which works 
without a top pressure cap, and it is claimed to 
be “ up to date” in every respect. The Roll 
Breaker, Cooler, and Sorter, it is stated, carries 
out the operation of sorting and cooling freshly- 
rolled leaf, breaking at the same time any lumps 
and balls there may be in the tea. Then come 
full descriptions of the tea-drying machines—first, 
the Auto-Sirocco Tea Drier, which automatically 
subjects the wet leaf at the start to a high 
temperature, which immediately checks fermenta- 
tion on the leaf entering the machine, and then 
finishes off the drying at low temperatures, 

There is the well-known 

DOWNDRAFT ‘‘ SIROCCO ” 

with Multitubular Air Heater, and also with Cast: 
iron Vertical Flue Air Heater; and the various 
types of Self-acting Updraft ‘‘Siroccos,” with 
their varieties of Side-drawer and Endslide tray 
arrangements, and fitted with similar Air Heaters, 
Following these, are illustrations of the new patent 
metal trays for ‘‘ Sirocco” Driers ; while a turther 
section of the catalogueis devoted to Tea Sorters 
and Cutters, and the Davidson-McGuire Tea 
Packer, all of which are well known and do not 
need further description. 

There is, too, « Tea Pellet Compressing 
Machine for dealing with tea dust, which is simple 
in construction, and converts the tea dust to pellet 
form, thus enhancing its value in the market. 

While these machines, the use of which is 
confined to tea gardens and tactories, have until 
recently formed the chief output of the Sirocca 
Works, Mr. Davidson has, as we have stated 
been occupied of late in sloving other problems in 
the domain of engineering, and he now claims ta 
have brought about a revolution in the construc« 
tion and manufacture of Fans, a new departure 
which has not only astonished engineers, but hae 
rendered an early enlargement of his Belfast 


; 
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works a necessity. Apart from their use as ad- 
juncts of tea machinery there is a great 
demand for 

‘© SIROCCO ” FANS 


in nearly every department of the industrial world. 
The illustrations of these Fans are accompanied 
by particulars of surprising trial tests. The lead- 
ing features of this new departure are concisely 
described in the catalouge before us by the follow- 
ing comparison between the centrifugal fans at 
present familiar to us and Davidson’s patent. 
Under the former we find as the hitherto 
accepted data for best construction : 

‘‘ BuapEs.—Comparatively few ; radially deep ; outer 
edges short axially, and either straight or curved 
backwards from direction of rotation; ends unclosed 
their full depth, from the outer to the inner edges ; 
and the inlet opening for admitting the air to the 
centre of the fan approximately one-half of the fan 
diameter; it having been accepted as an axiom 
that a small inlet (although detrimental to volume) 
was necessary for pressure.” 

In the ‘Siroceo” Fans, the construction 
above referred to is practically reversed on every 
point, viz ;— 

‘‘ BuapEs.—Very numerous; radially very shallow; 
outer edges long axially, and curved forward in the 
direction of rotation ; ends open towards the inflowing 
air, from the outer to the inner edges; and the inlet 
opening for admitting the air to the fan, of approxi- 
mately equal diameter to that of the fan itself, where- 
by in the “Sirocco” fan maximum volume is com- 
bined with maximum pressure, which combination 
has not been obtained in any other fan hitherto 
made.” 

Mr. Davidson has thus evidently inaugurated 
a new and important ciiange in the entire prin- 
ciple of construction of fan blades, and also as 
regards the inlet opening for the air, which in the 
‘*Sirocco” fan is about four times larger 
in area (relatively to the diameter otf the fan) 
than in centrifugal fans as generally made; 
whereby the frictional resistance to the inflow 
of a given volume of air is only a sixteenth of 
what it is in other centrifugal fans. With his 
usual objection to half measures and premature 
disclosures of experimental work, Mr. Davidson, 
before making full announcement of his revolu- 
tionary discoveries in connection with the opera- 
tive principles pertaining to fan construction, 
satisfied himself in the most thorough way as to 
the results. The catalogue before us contains data 
on the subject of ‘‘Sirocco” versus other centzri- 
fugal and propeller fans which testify not only 
to the thought and labour necessary in the pro- 
cess of evolving practical issues from theory, but 
demonstrate the remarkable success achieved. 


One result not mentioned in the catalogue is that — 


Mr. Davidson has 
SUCCESSFULLY VENTILATED 
several of the Courts in the Royal Courts of Jus- 
tice, and has lately received the order to similarly 
ventilate a further number of them. Many other 
systems for the ventilation of these Courts have 
been tried and found wanting, and Mr. Davidson’s 
success is in itself a convincing proof of the eflici- 
ency of his new fans. 
ft is not to be wondered, therefore, that 
‘*§ PHENOMENAL DEMAND ” 

has already arisen for ‘‘ Sirocco” Fans, and that 
the Patentee is making arrangements on an ex- 
tensive scale to meet this demand. We wish 
every success to his new invention, which seems 
destined in the wide field of engineering to which 
it applies to rapidly develop into a more exten- 
sive business than his now large and highly suc- 
cessful business in ‘Tea machinery; but we at 
i 
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the same time hope that this development may not 
involve a Jessening of his interest in, or withdrawal 
of his inventive abilities from, the further de- 
velopment of machinery for Tea manufactuze, 
which would be a serious loss to the Tea Planting 
industry.—H. ¢ C. Mail, Sept. 1. 


er 
CEYLON TEA IN GERMANY. 


THE YEAR AT HAMBURG. 

Business in tea at Hamburg was limited, last 
year to about the same extent asin 1897. It is 
considered that the mild autumn and winter of last 
year were unfavourable to the increase of tea con- 
sumption in Germany and Austria. The importa- 
tions of Indian and Ceylen teas were, however, 
in excess of those during 1897, and the consump- 
tion of these sorts appears to be developing, 
though slowly, in Germany. It is thought that 
the present efforts towards exploiting and de- 
veloping the resources of China are likely to lead 
to the resuscitaton, by European assistance, of tlie 
cultivation and export trade of Chinese teas at a 
near date.—Plantcr, Sept. 16. 

ee 

THE SHIPMENT OF TEA-CHESTS.—The Cap- 
tain of the ‘‘Clan Macdonald” makes a 
small, but very useful appeal to planters to 
mark as ‘‘top” one of the non-morticed sides 
of their tea-chests—a practice which Messrs. 
Freudenberg are in the habit of doing. If 
this were done in the factory there would 
be a trifle less of the ‘‘loss in transhipment” 
which the draft-allowance is still held to 
account for in part. 

Tile PEARL FISHERIES OF THE DUTCH EAST 
INDI“S.—A report by the United States consular 
agent at Macassar, in the Celebes, on the pearl 
fisheries in the Dutch possessionsin the Eastern 
Archipelago, has been issued by the Department 
of State in Washington. The shells of the pearl 
oyster form one of the most important exports 
from Macassar; and, upto the beginning of the 
present decade, they were sought almost exclusively 
by natives who fished in the shallow water of 
the bays without using a diving apparatus. In 
1893 a London company sent a schooner, with 
some luggers to the Aru Islands to try fishing 
in deep waetrs ; but the little Heet was compelled 
to leave the Archipelago in consequence of a law 
that only vessels under the Dutch flag, owned by 
Dutch subjects or companies, should be allowed to 
engage in pearl fishing. Residents in the Eastern 
Archipelago now began to give more attention to 
the fisheries, and Europeans, Chinese, and Arabs 
made arrangements with native chiefs in whose 
waters shells were supposed to be, by which a rent 
or royalty was paid for the right to fish. At pre- 
sent fishing is prosecuted on the east coast of the 
Aru Islands, on the east of New Guinea, off Celebes 
and Timor. The chief market for the shells is 
Paris, London and other Continental cities taking 
but small quantities. Iwo bundred and fifty tons 
were exported from the Dutch East Indies in 
1897, and the quantity is increasing. Aru shells 
sell at £140 a ton, those from New Guinea, 
Timor, and Celebes fetching from £80 to £300 a 
ton. The regulations permit of fishing all the 
year round, but, in fact, the monsoons prevent this. 
Natives of the Philippines are mostly employed 
on the work as they are better than those of the 
islands close to the fisheries. A cheaper kind of 
shell is also fished largely, and is sent to Ger- 
many and England where it is used in the 
manufacture of buttons,—London Z7mes, Aug. 29, 
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Ceylon Rainfall. 


Tur P. W. D. METEOROLOGICAL OBSERVATIONS FOR 
Aue 1899.—We append this Monthly Return of rain 
from which it will be seen that the highest fall was 


at Padupola in the 


Central 


Province, 2120 


inches, and the lowest at Maha Uswewa tank, in the 
North-Western Province 6°07 inches. 


WESTERN PROVINCE. 


Negombo, Mr: Bucknall 
(6) oe US 
Kalutara Mr Buu'tjens (36) 1°37 
Labugama, Mr. Bond 
(369) - -. 6°30 
Henaratgoda, Mr. Silva 
(33) sa 


CENTRAL PROVINCE. 


Katugastota, Mr. Morgan 
(1,500) 2° 


ot 37 
New Valley, (Dikoya) Mr. 


Wari (3,708) .. 1168 
Helboda, (Pussellawa) Not 
received (3,300) ... _ 
Yarrow Estate, co bs 
Mr. Peto (3,400)... 11°43 
Peradeniya Mr. O80 
MacMillan (1,540)... 3.50 
Duckwari, Mr. Edwin 
(3,300) VS 4s55 
Caledonia, Mr Goork .. 
(4,273) ao 2 tAtB 
Pussellawa, Mr. oa 
Powell (3,000) 12 750 
Hakgala, Mr. os 
Nock (5,581) 2°88 


§. Wanarajah Estate, Mr. 
Tatham (3,700) se. 13°98 

St. Andrew’s (Maskeliya, ) 
Not received (4,200)... _— 

Padupola, Mr. Ward... 


(1,635) ~ 2120 
Mylapitiya, Mr. Fletcher 
(1,707) cop. eft 


NouTHERN PRoyINCH. 


Mollaittivu, Mr. Sanmukam 
(12) $5418) 
Jaffna Mr MacDounell /8) Nil 
Mankulam, (N. Road) Mr. 
Walker (167) .. Nil 
Elephant Pass, Mr. .. 
Silva (7) ee a Nil 
Vangalachettykulam, Mr. 
Oorloff (179) ee ONA 
Point Pedro, Mr, Pararacha- 
singhe (24) ee INg): 
Jaffna College, Mr. Cooke 


i tee NAL 
Kayts, Mr. Kretser ... 
8 


os > Nil 
Kankesanturai, Mr. ... 
Adams 0) Nil 
Pallai, Mr. Silva 
24 Nil 


24) ole i 
Murikandy, (North-Central 
Road ) Mr. Silva — Nil 
Nedunkeni, Mr. Sanmukam 
(122) P= 0:30 
Chavakachcheri, Mr. 
Silva (16) Pe NGL 
Udupiddi, Mr. Hastings 
(85) vee) NAL 
Marichchukaddi, (14) Mr. 
Thamoiharampillay Nil 
Murungan, Mr. 
Biechingberg (52) Nil 
Vavuviya Mr. Walker 
(318) Nil 


SoUTHERN PROVINCE. 
Ella Vella (282) Mr. Smith 
7°32 


Kekanadura, (150) do 1:03 
Denagama, (286) do 7°34 
Udukiriwila Mr. Lourensz 
(235) ve 185 
Kirama, Mr. Ismail (260) 0°27 
Hali-elu (200) Mc. Smith 5°20 
Tissamaharama, Not 
received (75) a = 


Matara (15) Mr. Smith 3°68 
Danieniya, (157) do 5°70 
UrubokKe, (890) do 7:02 
Elagala, Not received (121) — 
Tangalla, (94) Not received 
Mr. Cade — 
see © =—-1°48 


Mamadola, 


EASTERN PROVINCE. 


Irrakkumam, (42) Not 
received — 
Devilana, Mr. 
Vanderstraaten (136) Nil 
Sagamata, Not received 
40) ies _ 
Ambare, do (65) _ 
Kanthalai, Mr, Carte 


(150) Nil 
Allai, Mr. Carte (95) 5°25 
Rukam, Mr. Vanderstraaten 
(420) 2) OS Nil 
Periyakulam, Mr, 
Carte (20) ce ee 
Ohadaiyantalawa, Mr. 
Edge (57) os 0°22 


Kalmunai, do (12) Nil 

Rotewewa, do (30) 06°38 
Lahugala, do (70) 08) 

Naulla, do (3)) 0°10 
Andankulam, Mr, 

Carte (41) ono. “pels 
Manalpuddy, Mr. 

Vanderstraaten (21) Nil 
Maha-Oya-Tank, 

Mr. Vandersiraa‘en 

(190) 5°17 


N.-W. PROVINCE. 


Magalawewa, Not received 


(178) Bs ss 
Maha Uswewa tank, Mr, 
Crabb (160) ceo O10 
Tenepitiya. Mr. 
Churchi}l (8) os, Nil 


Batalagoda, Mr. Fonseka 
os 0°53 
N,-C. PROVINCE. 


Kalawewa, (468) Mr. Carson 


Nil 
Maradankadawala, Mr. 
Carsen (443) ... Nii 
Mihintale, Mr MacBride 
(354) con Nil 


Horowapotana, Mr. 
MacBride (217) ... Nil 
Madawachchiya, Mr, 
MacBride (285) ... Nil 
Topare, (200) Mr, Jaye: 
wardane ao Nil 
Minneriya — Mr, Eyes Nil 


Uva PROVINCE, 
Bandarawela, Mr. 


Tocke (4,00v) oo 1:00 
Haldummulla, Mr. Vira- 


mutta (3,160) ... Nil 
Kumbukan, (446) 

Mr. Emerson ond 0°55 
Koslanda, (2,258) 

Mr. Emerson tee 072 


Tanamalwila, Not 
received (550)... = 


SABARAGAMUWA. 


Ambanpitiya, Mr, 

Caldicott (729) 7°29 
Pelmadulla, Mr. Clarke 

(408) ' 

Kolonna Korale (Hulanda- 

oya) (203) Not received — 
Avisawella, Mr, Jeffery 

(105) 6°08 
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RATWATTA COCOA LCO., 


REPORT. 


The Directors beg to submit their report and state. 
ment of accounts for the season ended 30th June, 1899; 

The shareholders were duly advised that for con- 
venience of working it had been decided to extend the 
season to 30th June so as to secure all the cocoa crop; 
aud the agricultural year from now onwards will date 
from Ist Jaly to 30thJune. 

The season has been one of growth and develop- 
ment, and a first crop from the oldest cocoa field has 
been harvested. 

The cocoa crop from the 1893 clearing (72a. Ir. 23p.) 
turned out 172 cwt. 1 qr. 11 ]b., or say 24 cwt. per acre. 
This was sold in the country at an average of about 
R43-60 percwt. The estimate of 300 cwt., justified 
by the profuse blossoms, has not unfortunately been 
realized. The trees,itis thought, are too young yet 
to mature more than a small percentage of the 
blossoms, and that percentage is very difficult to gauge. 

The Tea crop, including 23,395 lb. bought leaf, 
turned out 60,601 lb., which is calculated to be about 
460 lb. peracre from the acreage plucked. This sold 
at an average of alittle over 334 cents. 

On the 18 months’ working there is a profit from 
the crop-bearing portion of the Estate of R5,738 23; 
but, on the other hand, there has been a further 
outlay of R20,203.74 on Buildings and Machinery 
aod fields not in bearing, including a new clearing 
referred to below. 

During the season under review 75 acres of forest 
were cleared and planted with Tea, the most suitable 
portions being also planted with Cocoa. 

The young Tea clearings are not so far advanced as 
they should have been, owing to a conflict with weeds 
and the plants having been somewhat immature. 
These faults, however, are now less apparent, and good 
progress may be expected during the current season. 

A survey of the whole property has been made by 
a competent Surveyor, and his plan is now in the 
hands of the Surveyor-General for examination and 
verification. ‘ 

The following isa definition of the Company’s pro- 
perty asat 30th June :— 


LIMITED: 


Ana oPy 
Cocoa planted 1893 ve 72° 1, 23 
Do do 1894 oe GO OPS29 
Do do 1895 sexe, OO Dun OF, 
223 @ 1 
Tea planted 1890 (and cocoa)... 118 3 27 
Do do 1896 do «» 24 0) 00 
Do do 1897 do 2099) Be Oe 
Do do 1898 do ~» 7 0 00 
———— 317 3 
Grass oe 0° eo 06 3 0 00 
Total cultivated .. 543 3 33 
Jungle .. BO is eo 181 O 00 
Total acreage .. 724 3 33 


Mr. Huxley visited the estate in July along with 
Mr. Pyper, the Managing Director, and both are 
satisfied with the prospects. There was no disease of 
any kind visible either on Oocoa or Tea, and it only 
wants time now for the land tocome into bearing to 
secure profits. 

Next year’s crops are estimated at 300 cwt. Cocoa 
and 50,000 lb. of Tea, together with 16,000 lb of Tea 
from outside leaf. The estimate of expenditure has 
not yet been finally passed by the Directors, but they 
will be in & position to give information regarding tho 
same at the meeting. 

It will be seen by the Balance Sheet that the 
Capital and Mortgage money is now practically all 
expended on property and Coast Advances; and, as 
there is not likely to be a sufficient surplus on current 
season’s Revenue account, arrangements will have to 
be made to meet present liabilities and any further 
capital outlay. 

Mr. Gordon Pyper having been appointed Managing 
Director for a term of years, Mr. Kdmund Jeffries 
only retires from the Directorate by rotation, but he 
is eligible for re-election. 
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IST. LONDON COMPANIES. 
’ ISSUED BY THE Name of Company. “paid # 
COLOMBO SHARE BROKERS’ ASSOCIATION, Allies Tea.00, of anton, Hea. ea eg 
CEYLON PRODUCE COMPANIES. Sooo 6 per Gene THSIE Ce, AOE Te ate 
fe peaton Ceylon Proprietary eau : ue ie eee 
ame of Company. paid Ronen paaee Co., Ltd. 10 .- ee ae 
alley Co., Ltd. ef ae 
hare. B Do 4 eare ae4 
Agra Ouvah Estates Co., Ltd. La - Buyers, Sellers E n Pr Bate 5 — 5— 
penn. aes eng Coconut Hatates 200 Bi Renee Sr Con Lid age ais “3 +s 6h 
i gh Tea Co., Ltd. 100 * {mperial Tea Estate : : 8-9 
Ceylon Hills Estates Co., Ltd : 90 = Kelani V ea Estates Ltd. 10 4 
Ceylon Provincial Estates Co ; Abe an 30 Kit anil Walley Tea Sept AeA 5 i “8 
s Co. tyre Estates C se 5—6 
Claremont Estates Co., Ltd. oO 285 500 aie elabe sD LiL. 10 
: : 100 Lanka Plantation C . 6—8 
Clunes Tea Co.,Ltd. ap 29 Nahal a pene 16 43 5 
; By -6 
Clyde Estates Co., Ltd 20g 90* New Dita Estates Co., Ltd. 1 A 
Delgolla Estates Co., Ltd. a Xe 90 Nuw: a Ces ater 2 - 2 ~ 24 
Ota Co., of Ceylon, od if 140* 22 Ouean Catton Conia: peas 10 = oF 
: 100 pia : Ragalla Tea Estates C J Je 
Diese on Estate Co., Ltd. 100 135 oe Scottish Ceylon Tea Co ; Ltd. cr deere 
SS ota Ll ahd 100 Sota G0 Spring Valley Tea Co., Lid. 10 ie 
“9 6 wae ‘ Ca 4 C A - —6 
Gangaratts D 001 naira sG850 Siandaxd WesCo, Jan 10 1218 
Glasgow Estate Co., Ltd. 500 a Fathantotamret te Tea Co., Lid 10 8-8 
Cree wicrtern Tea Co., of ar 900 a pref. 6 o/o 10 . 10—105 
eylon, Ltd. 500 BY ORDER OF THE COMMI’ 
Sarah 640 ‘is {MITTLE. 
pues alande ''ea Estate Co ae Colombo, 29th September, 1899. 
High Forests Estates Co Ltd 600 = By 
Do___ part paid 350 37 558 a ae 
Horekelly Estates Co., Ltd. Tope ape, Bees 
eal iera Co. Ltd. 600 wy mao & easter ares % 5 
andyan Hills Co_ Ltd. a pee 7 GUD [é 
Kananedi atte Ltd. 100 pe 8h pa Na are ee z S 
elani Tea Garden Co., Ltd. a Sala = s 5 
Kirklees Estates Co., Ltd. Ria ze 65 > B = 2 SSFSESE CESS |B 
Knavesmire Estates Co., Ltd. 100 Sia) ee 4a eo ee 2 a 
Bute ue Betas Co., Ltd 600 ads ° “ in 
ocha, Tea Co., of Ceylon, Ltd. he ao | fron Aye ! 
Nekarilla KstaceCo.s Ltd: $ one = 625 ey Ze wed | SESNBSSAS &S25 | ple 
Nyassaland Coffee Co. Ltd. 100 in 500 Ze ze aeeeoPan® | 3 ln 
Ojtery Estate Co., Ltd. Too wmee, all BB a) es la sag = 
Palmerston Tea Co., Ltd. 500 ° 100 ~ S 1S isd S S SSaoNASSLSS ~ R 
Penrhos Estates Co., ltd. 100 95 ato Ochna | Eamacnooonmnn (3 [a 
Pine Hill Hetate Co., Ltd, eis y, Cate ntRPEEO Sess |e TS aaa aes 
itakanda Tea, Compan 9 g giszenrwcaaoro |S Id 
Putupaula Tea Co., eel Tap tei: 00 a s 4 | a e S f : & 2 a e S E a a | 2 S 
atwatte, Goren Co., Ltd. 500 iis ea = S raed aol a 
yigam Tea Co., Ltd. ios n’ 3 | dons 5 
Boeberry Tea Co., Ltd. ie 62°50* 62°50 3 3 | BSP ee SSS Soe ee a |s 
Ruanweila Tea Co., Lid. 100 Ty BO ti [i eS a sas @ |e 
8t. Heliers Tea Co., Ltd. 50 5G 7 Mm) le eae a 
Talgaswela ‘Tea Co., Ltd, 100 a a =) G3 |) Eases FESRESLSSA |S Za 
Do 7 per cent. Prefs. 100 80 2 Sap fest teal ister Se) ) | 2 
Ho eceeeen th pane 500 456 23 |e las ee 
2 age state Co., Ltd. — ‘= oo ReSse sae e Ss ~ 
Sdugama Tea & Timber Co., Ltd a ha 4000 a & % |Z2E2B258=288" lz 3 
Union Estate Co., Ltd. : 500 es aon As : aan 2 (8 18 
Upper, Maskeliya Estate Or. qj 2 /g |geeeseecesage|2 
Uvakellie Tea Co., of Ceylon, Ltd. at 65 2bY fx, Q | Gr enagnonnnges [S & 
Vogan Tea Co., Ltd. 100 $5 0 a a |asume | 
Wanarajah Tea Co., Ltd. 500 os 90 = g | gS PSSSRSSSRSS |S R 
Yataderiya Tea Co., Ltd. 100 350* re <q SSI RINGS OS eseaicaien 8 Qe | = |3 
( [ea] man | a rt ‘~ 
CzYLON CommERorAL OoMPANIES. § | ESRSSSERESBES | 2 
Q | Bono wonmonmac |¢ oe 
Adam's Peak Hotel Co., Ltd. 100 TEE a 
Bristol Hotel Oc., Ltd. 190 pom nntoey bE Tr Ss 2 BOs an epee aes 
Do 7 per cant Dobts. 100 102" eee bE 3,23 3 Z 
Ceylon Gen. Steam Navgt, WE asa Be Ae © |x 
Co., Ltd. 100 Sioa 0, 225e8 etree 
Colombo Apothecaries Co., Ltd 100 140* 210 SSSAS5ne SS 88 i 
Colombo Raseribly Hoos iCoe 0 = SESd=E5547040 
col Do = Adee 20 2g note a ear an 
ombo Fort Land and Buildi 
Co., Ltd. ing spi oe t Inpran Tra Prospects.—The prospects of the Indi 
Ealeutoikcielsl Company 10 85 Ben ea industry. the Calcutta correspondent aie 
Galle FaceHotel Co., Ltd. 100 150* Allahabad Pioneer reports coritinnEM 1 nt of the 
Kandy Hotels Co., Ltd. 100 cif Jaatay, Lad considerably. With the di ne to brighten very 
Kandy Stations Hotels Co. 100 ¥ 35 to a favourable terminati iepule in Denson ee 
New Colombo I Fee ea Ltd. 600 <= 400 distinctly improving Een aes oad t ee 
mbo Ice Co., Ltd. a i A emand from Ge 
Nuwara Hliys Hotels Co., Ltd, a 170" i side markets, and better weather in most er aie 
Public Hall Co., Ltd. 0 a 2 ricts which will afford a chance of d ix ae 
Petroleum Storage Co. 100 ey Ee being soon available, the hopes of th esirable quality 
Do 10% prefs. 1)0 3 mm en are ona higher level then - Hee ea in 
: ook was deci » When the out- 
dedly gloomy. The weather in the tea 
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Assam, where it has Pee ocala sap el 
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COLOMBO PRICE CURRENT. 


(Furnished by the Chamber of Commerce.) 


Colombo 26th Sept, 1°99 

ExcuancE on Lonron :—Closing Rates: Bank Selling 
Rates:—On demand 1/4 3-32; 4 months’ sight 1/43 to 
5-32; 6 months’ sight 1/4 5-32. 

Bank Buying Rates:—Credits 3 months’ sight 1/4 
8; 6 months’ sight 1/4 3; Docits 3 months’ sight 1/4 
7-16; 6 months’ sight 1/4 9-16. 

Indian Bank Minimum Rates 5 o/o to 6 % 

Local Rates: 2 0/o Higher. 

CoFFEE :— 
Plantation Estate Parchment on the spot per bus— 
R12.00 
Plantation Estate Coffee, f.o.b on the spot rer cwt 
R72.50 
Liberian Parchment on the spot per bus—None. 
Native Coffee f.o.b per cwt. R38.00 

Tra:—Average Prices ruling during the week—Broken 
Pekoe per lb. 46c. Pekoe per Ib. 38c. Pekoe Sou- 
chong per lb. 34c. Broken Mixed and Dust per lp. 
29c.—Averages of Week’s sale. 

Crncuona Barx:—Per unit of Sulphate of Quinine 
per lb 7c. 


Carpamoms:—Per lb R1.80 
Coconut O1m:—Mill oil per cwt. None. 
Dealers’ oil per cwt. R13.75; Coconut oil in ordinary 
packages f.o.b. per ton R307.50 
Copra:—Per candy of 560 lb. R42.50 
Coconut Caxe:—(Poonac) fo.b. per ton, R85.00 
Cocoa unpicked & undried, per cwt. R42.00 
Picked & Dried f. 0. b. per ori: Rite 
Kogalla 7.25 
Corr Yarn.—Nos. 1 to 8 } Colombo R16.00 
Cinnamon ‘—Nos. 1 & 2 only f.0.b. 62c. 
Do Ordinary Assortment. per lb 563c. 
Exsony.—Per ton Nene. 
PiumBaco:—Large Lumps per ton, R1,100 
Ordinary Lumps per ton, [1,000 
ees per ton, R700; Dast per ton, R600; Dust Flying 
200.— 
Ricr.—Soolai per bag, R8.25 to 8.87 
1, per bushel, R3.15 to 3.52 
Pegu & Calcutta Calunda per bushel. R3.25 to 3.35 
Coast Calunda per bushel, R3.30 to R340 
Mutusamba per bushel R3.50 to 3.75 
Kadaya and Kuruwe, per bushel ty 
Rangoon, raw 3 bushel bag. che. 
Soolai Kara per bushel R3.08 to 3.15 
Co:st Kara per bushel 3.20 to 3.25 


THE LOCAL MARKET. 
(By Mr. James Gibson, Baillie St., Fort.) 
Colombo, Sept 26th, 1899. 
COFFEE :— 


Kstate Parchment :—per bushel] 
Chetty do do fsa 
Native ey Per cwt. 
Liberian coffee:—per bushel R3°50 
do cleaned coffee:—per.cwt R22°50 
Cocoa unpicked:—per cwt R40:00 to 46°00 
do cleaned do R42°00 to 48°00 
Cardamoms Malabar per lb R100 to 1°10 
do Mysore do R165 to 2°00 
RICE :— 
Soolai per bag of 164 lb. nett R8°50 to 8°87 
Slate or Ist quality:— per bushel R325 to 3°30 
Soolai 2& 8rd. do do do R315 to 3°25 
Coast Calunda R330 to 3°40 


Coast Kara R320 to 3°25 

Kazala R308 to 3:12 

Muttusamba Ordinary R350 to 3°75 
Cinnamon. per lb Nol to 4 R00 57 
do do 1 to2z R00°65 


do Chips per candy R92 50 to 95°C 
Coconuts Ordinary per thousand R35°50 to 38°00 

do Selected do R36'00 to 39:00 
Coconut Oil per cwt R13°625 to 13°75 

do do F. O. B. per {ton 8272°50 to 275°00 
POONAC :— 


Gingelly per ton 96°00 to 92°59 


Coconut Chekku do R75:00 to 77°50 
do Mill (retai)) do R75'00 to 80°00 
Cotton Seed do R75:00 to 80°00 


Copra per candy 
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OONAC Ro 
Mamaia «ao Be2-00" 


Cart Copra do 


g R40- ; 
Surin code pence Dice tean 40:09 to 41:00 


R200 to 2°25 


do Flowered do 5°60 oh 
Halmilla do Ratan ieee 
Ebony per ton 2 Teo ttottys 

b 75°00 75" 

Kitul fibre per ewt 30°00 (eee 
Palmyra do do R800 to 17°50 
Jafina Black Clean per cwt R14:00 

do mixed do R11°50 to 12°50 
Indian do R800 to 13°50 

do Cleaned do R10°50 to 17°50 


Sapanwood per ton R50°00 to 55°00 
Kerosine oil American per case R6‘00. to 6:25 
do bulk Russian per tin R2°75 to 3°00 
do Russian per case R560 to 5:90 
Nux Vomica per cwt R2:00 to 3°60 
Croton Seed per cwt R38:00 to 40°00 
Kap»k cleaned fob do ewt R24°00 to 25°00 


do uncleaned do R750 to 8:00 
pietes Large lumps R700'00 to 1,100°CO 
tee dies per ton, _ do R550°00 to 1,050°00 
according to grade ) Chips R300°00 to 700700 
Dust BR150°00 to 600-00 
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MARKET RATES FOR OLD AND NEW PRODUCTS. 
(From Lewis & Peat’s Fortnightly Prices Current, London, August 28rd, 1899. 


ALOES, Soccotrine cwt. 
Zanzibar & Hepatic ,, 
BEES’ WAX, eats 
Zanzibar & { White ,, 
Bombay Yellow,, 
Madagascar 5 
CAMPHOR, China ms 


Japan rm 
CARDAMOMS, Malabarlb|C 
Ceylon.—Mysore 


” 


y Tellicherry,, 
Long 
Mane alore |, 
CASTOR OlL, Ca. CUED» 
Madras ,, 
CHILLIES, Zanzibar cwt. 
CINCHONA BARK.— 
Ceylon Yb. 


CINNAMON, Ee sts 


per 2ud: 
3rds 
4ths 
Chips 
OLOVES, Penang Ib. 
Amboyna a0 
Zanzibar 
and Beye 
Stem 
eocus ete INDICUS ewt. 


FF 
v0 banion Plantation ,, 


Native 
Liberian 
COCOA, Ceylon 


COLOMBO ROOT is 
COIR ROPE, Ceylon ton 


; Cochin ,, 
RE, Brush ” 
mre Cochin ,, 
Stuffing ,, 
COIR YARN, Ceylon ny 

Cochin 1) 


CROTON SEEDS, site: ewt. 
CUTCH 
GINGER, Bengal, ‘rough |, 50 
Calicut, Cut a,, 
B&C 


Cochin Rough ,, 


Japan a 
@UM AMMONIACUM ,, 
ANIML,. Zanzibar ,, 


Madagascar 


ABABIC EF. 1. & Aden 
Turkey sorts 


” 
» 


Ghatti ,, 

Kurrachee ,, 

Madras ,, 

ASSAWC(ETIDA. ” 

KINO ” 
MYRRH, picked 

Aden sorts ,, 

OLIBANUM, drop m0 

pickings ,, 

siftings ,, 


INDIARULBiEK,Assamlb 
Rangoon 


QUALITY. QUOTATIONS. 


. |448 a 100s 


Fair to tine dry 


Common to good lis a 75s 
Good to fine £7 a £7 10s 
Fair £5 10s a £6 10s 


£6 a £6 12s 6d 
1258 
130s 

Clipped, bold, bright, fine|2s 6d a 2s 9d 
Middling, stalky & lean|1s 7d a 2s - 
. [88 Bd a Bs 10d 


Dark to zood palish 
Fair average quality 


Fair to fine plump 


INDIARUBBER, (Contd ), 
Java, Sing. & Penang |b. 


Mozambique 


Madagascar 


INDIGO, E.I1. 


Seeis ..|1s 9d a 2s 5d 
Good to fine .-|28 lld a 8s 
Brownish . (28 6d 
Shelly to good .|28 6d a 3s 6d 


Med brown to good bold 23 38da 3s3d 


ists and 2nds .|34d a 4d 
a Bhd a 33d 
Dull to fine bright --|298 61 a 40s 
Crown, Renewed 5d a 7d 
Org. Stem |3id 
Red Org. Stem |2ida 34d 
Renewed 38d 
Root 34d 
Ordinary to fine quill |10da1s 6d 
iB on 93d a 1s 5d 
a oa 9d a 1s 4d 
es ey ya a lidd 
a Bid 


Dull to fine bright bold cae, als 
Dull to fine 4d a 5jd 
Good and fine bright |3;d a did 


Common dull to fair 
Fair 
Fair 


3d 4 34d 
2d 

3s 

Bold to fine bold colory| 104s a 120s 


Middling to fine mid 93s a 102s 
Low mid. and low grown|81s a 92s 6d 


Smalls 353a 758 
Good ordinary 303 a 70s 
Small to bold 253 a 353 
Bold to fine bold $2s 6d a 923 
Medium and fair 65s a 773 6d 
Triage to ordinary 4's 6d a 625 6d 
Ordinary to good 14s a 21s 
nominal 
Ordinary to fair £14 a, £23 


Ord. to fine long straight}£10 a £21 


Ordinary to good clean|£18 a £22 
Common to fine £7 a £9 
Common to superior £15 a £33 

», very fine £12 a £32 
Roping, fair to good |£€10a {14103 
Dull to fair 40s a 553 
Fair to fine dry 283 a 353 
Fair 21s 
Good to fine bold 69s 6d a 753 
Small and medium 27s 6d a 50s 
Common to fine bold |20s a 26s 
Small and D’s 17s a 193 6d 
Unsovlit 20s 6d 


Sm. blocky t» fine clean|20s a 45s 
Picked fine pale in sorts|£107s 6d.a £15 
Part yellow and mixed|£82/6 a £1010s 
Bean and Pea size ditto|/70s a £9 2/6 
Amber and dk. red bold] £5 10s a £7 10s 
Med. & bold glassy sorts|/80s 4 100s 


Fair to Bood palish ...|£4 8s a £8 
red £4 53 a £9 
Ordinary’ to good pale 40s a 55s 
70s a 85s 
Pickings to fine pale ...|12s 6d a 353 
Good and fine pale 52s 6d a 55s 


Reddish to pale selected|30s a 40s 

Dark to fine pale ... 27s 6d a 358 

Clean fr. to gd. almonds|40s a 95s 

Ord. stony and blocky}24s a 47s 6d 
4s 


Fine bright 

Fair to fine pale 65s a 753 
Middling to good 338 a 55s 
Good to tine white 35s 6d a 50s 
Middling to fair 258 a 35s 
Low to good pale 17s a 20s 
Slightly foul to fine 16s 6d a 18s 
Good to fine 2s 104d a 8s 2d 
Common to foul & mxd.|1s 4d a 2s 6d 
Fair to good clean ...12s 9d a 3s 2d 
Common to fine 1s a 2s 4d 


MACE, Bombay & Penang 
per lb. 


MYRABOLANES, 
Madras 
Bombay 


ewt 


Bengal ,, 
NUTMEGS— Ib. 
Bombay & Penang ,, 


NUTS, ARECA cwt. 
NUX V OMICA, Bombay 
per cwt. Madras 


OIL OF ANISEED Ib 
CASSIA ' 
LEMONGRASS 
NUTMEG 
CINNAMON 
CITRON ELLE 

ORCHELLA WEED-—ewt 

Ceylon 
Zanzibar. is 


PEPPER (Black) lb. 
Alleppee & Tellicherry 
Singapore 

Acheen & W. C. Penang 

PLUMBAGO, lump ewt. 


” 


chips 
dust 
SAFFLOWER 


SANDAL WOOD— 
Bombay, Logs ton. 
Chips ,, 
Madras, Logs ., 
Chips ,, 
SAPANWOOD Bombay,, 
Madras ,, 
Manila ,, 
Siam ,, 
ewt. 
lb 


SEEDLAC 
SENNA, Tinnevelly 


SHELLS, M. o’PEARL— 
Bombay ewt. 


Mussel 
TAMARINDS, Calcutta... 
er cwt. Madras 
TORTOISESHELL— 
Zanzibar & Bombay Ib. 


TURMERIC, Bengalewt. 
Madras 


Do. 


” 


” 


QUALITY QUOTATIONS. 
Foul to good clean ..|8d a3s 
Good to fine Ball 2s 8da 3s Bid 
Ordinary to fair Ball..|2s a 2s 10d 
Low sandy Ball .|ls 3d a 1s 6d 
Sausage, fair to good . |3s 2d a 3s 6d 
Liver and livery Ball |2s 4d a3s 2d 


Fr to finepinky & white|3s a 3s 44d 
Fair to good black 28 a 2s 3 
Niggers. low to fine ..|/Is a2s6d 
Bengal-- 


Shipping mid togd violet|?s 10d a 4s 
Consuming mid. to gd.|2s 6da 2s 9d 
Ordinary to mid. 2s 2d a 2s 5d 
Mid. to good Kurpah |lIs 11d a 2s 5d 
Low to ordinary ls 8d a ls 10d 


Mid. to good Madras |ls4da 2s 2d 
Pale reddish to fine 28 a 28 
Ordinary to fair is 5d ails 1ld 
Pickings Islda 1s3d 
Dark to fine pale UG |fs a 6s 

Fair Coast 5s 6d a 6s 
Jubblepore 43 3d a7s 
Bhimlies 4s9da9s 6d 
Rhajpore, &c. 48 3d a 8s 
Caleutta 4s 60. a 63 
64’s to 57’s 2s 4d a 2s 6d 
110’s to 65’s 1s ld a 2s 3d 
160’s to 130's 6d a 11d 
Ordinary to fair fresh |128 a 18s 
Ordinary to’middling /48a 5s 6d 
Fair to good bold fresh |78 a 10s 


5s 6d 

6s a 6s 2d 

8s 11d a 58 6d 
23d a 2d 

3d a 33d 

3id a 1s 6d 
llda 1s 1/0\d 


Small ordinary and fair 
Fair merchantable 
According to analysis 
Good flavour & colour 
Dingy to white 
Ordinary to fair sweet 
Bright & good flavour 


10s 212s 6d 
10s a 168 
10s a lis 


5gd a 5¢d 
53d a 5 9-16d 
‘ladd a 5id 


Mid. to tine not woody.. 
Picked clean flat leaf ... 

», Wiry Mozambique 
Fair to bold heavy .. 
Fair oes oes 
Dull to fine 


Cochin 


VANILLOES— 
Mauritius and 
Bourbon 
Seychelles 

VERMILION 


” 


WAX, Japan, squaresewt} Good white hard 


Fair to tine bright bold|64s a 72s 
Middling to good smal]|298 a 50s 
Dull to fine bright ..|288 a 578 6d 
Ordinary to fine bright/12s a 378 
Good to fine pinky , [60s a 653 


Middling to fair ...|608 a 653 
Inferior and pickings 408 a 57s 6d 
Fair to fine flavour ..|£20 a £35 
ca eee 53 a £8 
Fair to good flavour ..|£20a £0 
Inferior to fine ..|£4a £8 
Lean to good \£4a £5 


Good average ‘|€4a £5 nom 

f Rough & Eooty to good £410sa £5 15s 
bold smooth ..|£6 4 £7 

Ord. dusty to gd. soluble 55s a 608 

Good to fine bold green|4s da 64d 

Fair middling medium 

Common dark and small|2d a 


Bold and A’s 

D’s and B’s £4a £6 23 6d 

Small eee 

Small to bold - |£1a £2 17/6 

Mid.to fine bl’k not stony]15s a 16s 

Stony and inferior .|73 6d a 8s 6d 
mottle part heavy { 

Fair 


Finger fair to fine bold 


Small to bold dark 18s 6d a 23s 


{&s 


bright 253 a 263 6d 
Bulbs . [7s 
Finger . |l7s 6d a 18s 
Bulbs . [8s6da9s - 


Tb. 
Ists|Gd. crysallized 3} a 9in/20s a 298 6d 
2nds|Foxy & reddish 4448 , }2 
3rds|Lean and inferior ws 
lb.|Fine, pure, brignt 


.f2s 3d a 2s 4d 
%08 a 31s 
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OCCASIONAL NOTES. 


January 
and February last contains a re- 
ference (with plate) of cacao dis- 
ease in Trinidad. It would 
appear that the disease is almost 


entirely confined to the pods, and 
is caused by two species of fungi, Phytophthora 
omnivora and Nectria baintt. The latter is said 
to be of the same character as the cause of 
the cacao disease of Ceylon as described by Mr. 
Carruthers. Mr. Hart of Trinidad is inclined to 
think that the cacao in Ceylon has a much lower 
Vitality than in Trinidad, and consequently more 
liable to disease. he pod disease is of course 
no new thing, but it is said to have been more 
than usually severe last year, in some districts 
causing a loss of as much as 50 per cent of 
crop. The fungus Nectra bani has been so 
named in complement to Mr. Bain who first 
called attention to the disease, by Mr. Massey 
of Kew, and is fully described by the latter, 


The Committee of the Colombo Agri-Horti- 
cultural Society met on the 19th September, and 
considered a report made by the Honorary Secre- 
tary (Mr. C. Drieberg). Aunexed to the report was 
{ statement showing the financial position of 
the Society, which showed that there was a 
fairly large balance on hand. No arrangements 
were made for a Show being held next year, 
pending the arrival of the Hon. Mr, I’, R. Ellis, 


include the Contents 


OCTOBER, 1899. 


of the Agricultural Magazine tor 


[No. 4. 


the permanent Chairman of the Society, though 
the Committee appeared to favour the idea of 
holding future Shows annually in the rural 
districts, and only once in three years or so 
in the capital. 


Mr. Pearson who left Ceylon last year after 
making scientific investigations in connection with 
the extraction and preparation of Rubber, is we 
see appointed assistant (for India) in the Hare 
barian of the Royal Gardens, Kew, in succession 
to Dr. Stapf. 


We are glad to hear of the success which 
has attended Mr. Veterinary Surgeon Chinniah’s 
inoculation of cattle against rinderpest on 
Oodeville Estate, Kandy. We understand that Mr. 
Chinniah finds pure bile more satisfactory than 
glycerinated bile as an inoculating medium, 


It is reported that the Commission appointed 
to consider the advisability of establishing a 
Department of Agriculture are about to recom. 
mend that a Board of Agriculture will suflice 
for present needs, and further that the School 
of Agriculture should be transferred to Kandy. 
As a centre where both low and upcountry pro- 
ducts could be grown, Kandy is much to be 
preferred to Colombo as a site for the schools 
but it is to be hoped that there will be ample 
scope for practical work, of which there is 
little opportunity under present conditions, and 
that the classes will move about the country 
instead of being confined to one spot, 
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COLOMBO SCHOOL OF AGRICULTURE. 


(From Mr. C. Drieberg’s Report to the Director 
of Public Instruction. ) 


No changes have taken place in the constitution 
of the School of Agriculture during the past year. 
The Commission which was expected to deal with 
the question of re-organising the Institution did 
not meet, and the work was carried on the 
the same lines and under the saine conditions as 
before. With the appointment of another Com- 
mission to consider the larger question of organis- 
ing an Agricultural Department for the Island, 
it is tu be expected that there will be some im- 
portant changes, whereby the scope of work and 
the usefulness of the School of Agriculture will be 
extended. 

The importance of Agricultural Shows from an 
educational point of view is admitted on all hands, 
and on the occasion in question the promoters 
took advantage of the opportunity to give practical 
demonstrations on special subjects, such as bud- 
ding and grafting, cream separating, &e., which 
greatly enhanced the importance of the Show 
as a medium of instruction. Agricultural Shows 
are of rare occurrence in the Island, and the 
studentsof the School of Agriculture were singularly 
fortunate in the fact that the last Show was held at 
their very doors, and in being soclosely associated 
with the undertaking from which, as an object 
lesson in their course of instruction, they were able 
to derive the maximum benefit, I have in my 
previous reports strongly urged the importance of 
regularly holding Agricultural Shows, which, had 
Government seen its way to guarantee a vote 
against possible losses, might have been held an- 
nually. As it was, the last show paid its own 
expenses, and there was no necessity to draw upon 
the guarantee which was so liberally made by Mr. 
Davidson, the Mayor. 

As in other years, a large amount of correspond- 
ence was gone through in reply to Jetters received 
from correspondents in and out of the island, and 
in consulting others with the object of furthering 
the agricultural interests of the Colony. As an 
instance of such an intercommunication I might 
mention the fact of the opening up of a trade 
in kekuna oil ( Aleuritis triloba) to meet the de- 
mand that has arisen from abroad for this long- 
neglected product. I have been working a good 
deal with other oils so as to bring such merits 
as they might possess to the notice of the trade, 


while the question of making plantain flour a: 


marketable commodity has also engaged my 
attention. On this latter subject I have made 
two reports to Government. The nurseries 
of the Rhea or -Ramie plant have been 
practically abandoned, owing to the lack 
of interest shown by local growers in the fibre 


industry. The more important introductions in’ 


the way of new plants are the Florida velvet 
bean (Mucuna prurvens), highly recommended as 
a soil renovator (though useful in other ways), a 
néw variety of the sweet potato (the Nancie) 
and seeds of the early amber sugarcane. My 
thanks are due to the Director of the Royal 
Botanic Gardens, Peradeniya, My. Williams ot 
Henaratgoda, Mr. John Ferguson, Mr. George 
Warr of New York, the U.S. Department of Agri- 
culture, Mr. Church of Japan and others, for 
seeds and plants presented to the school. 

The reading room has been well supplied with 
agricultural papers and reports and the publica- 
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tion of the Agricultural Magazine, which com- 
pleted its ninth volume in June, 1898, is kept up 
with regularity, 

The second batch of students trained in the 
Forestry School passed out at the end of February. 
They are now enployed in the Forest Department 
as follows :— 

Mr. Fontyn, Forest Ranger, Kurunegala; Mr. 
C B Karunaratne, Forest Guard, Hanwella; Mr. 
B L Mendis, Forest Guard, Hambantota ; Mr. M 
A Fernando, Forest Guard, Passara; Mr. R de 
Silva, Forest Guard, Kandapola, The first two 
were drafted from the Department and the others 
were admitted from the School of Agriculture 
after a competitive examination. The new class 
should have begun work in March, but owing to 
the delay in the arrival of the Forest Officers 
who were to form the class, regular work did 
not commence till May. The new class, con- 
sisting of Messrs. J S Perera, M B Seneyi- 
ratne, G Rajapakse, W C Rowlands, W Ferdi- 
nands, and D E Tiathonis, was taken on tour 
by the Conservator of Forests in November and 
travelled to Kurunegala, from where the Sunda- 
pola, Aivandrum, Rukgolla, and Kalugaila forests 
were visited, and thence to Galboda, Nanuoya, 
and Haputale. 

There is nothing of special importance that I 
can refer to in the Training School and Practising 
Schools. The Veterinary classes were keptup by 
Mr. Sturgess, who reports that Mr. J. E. Fernando 
was the best stndent of the year and wil] have 
his recommendation for the Government Veteri- 
nary Scholarship when it next falls vacant. The 
Government Dairy has grown since my last report 
was written ; the demand for milk has increased, 
and additional accommodation had to be provided 
for the stock, On December 31, 1898, the entire 
dairy herd consisted of 8£ cows, 94 calves, 
three stud bulls, and four dranght animals. It will 
be observed that we have a large number of young 
stock on hand, many of them half-grown animals, 
which take up a good deal ef room. On the re- 
commendation of the Colonial Veterinary Surgeon, 
Government have decided not tosell such young 
stock which the dairy can spare, in Colombo, 
but to send thei to the Provinees to be sold 
by the Revenue Officers, where it is expected 
they will come under the notice of the smaller 
native landowners and cattlekeepers, by whom 
they will be purchased. ‘The object of the new 
arrangement 1s a good one, but it is doubtful 
whether it will be attained in practice. For one 
thing the dairy will not be a gainer by the sales 
being conducted in the Provinces instead cf in 
Colombo, where there is naturally more com- 
petition at the sales. Again, the wealthier land- 
owners of the Provinces, who have hitherto had 
to purchase our stock in Colombo, would under 
the new arrangements be able to secure the 
animals at lower rates owing to comparative 
absence of competition; while few, if any, of 
the small landowners who are expected to pur- 
chase the cattlecan afford the expense of keeping 
young stock for a year or two till they can be 
mace use of. Bat even if purchased by such people, 
the animals would probably - be allowed to lead 
the vagrant life of village cattle, with the result 
that the ultimate object of the scheme will be 
frustrated. It would be a better plan for the 
Kacheheries to own the animals, which should 
be placed in charge of headmen, so that the animals 
may be well cared for, and the villagers permitted 
to make use of them at nominal rates, if not free of 
‘charge. So far no young stock has heen sold in 
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the Provinces, as owing to the prevalence of cattle 
plague in the Kurunegala District, where the 
first lot of animals was to have been sold, the 
Government Agent did not think it advisable that 
any of our stock should besent tohim. The dairy 
was free from any epizootic disease, though 
rinderpest prevailed more than once in Colombo, 
and evenin the immediate vicinity of the dairy. 
This I attribute to the careful measures adopted 
during times of disease, At such seasons our 
stock were confined within the ‘ring fence” 


area, and the buildings and premises kept 
thoroughly disinfected. These precautionary 


measures entailed some expense in the matter of 
disinfection and extra provision for feeding the dry 
cows and young stock that at other times 
are to a great extent kept on the pasturage of 
the Havelock racecourse (rented by the dairy 
for R60 per mensem as pasture ground tor the 
stock), but the money is, I think, well spent. 
During the year there was but one suspected 
case of rinderpest at the time when the disease 
prevailed among the Turf Club draught bulls a 
few hundred yards from the dairy. At the first 
indication of illness the animal was removed to the 
quarantine shed, and on the symptoms becoming 
ageravated it was decided to destroy it. This 
was done and the carcese buried deep with 
lime. ‘here were only six deaths during the year, 
two.among the cows and four among the calves. 

On March 8th a batch of 81 cows (with 14 
calves) and a bull came over from Sinde, having 
been imported at a cost of 3,310°17, while 20 
cows, 16 calves and one bull were sold on the 
4th March and brought in, after deducting all 
incidental expenses of the sale, R1,358°85. The 
total quantity of milk supplied was 136,405 pints, 
of which 111,225 pints were produced in the dairy. 
The largest quantity produced in any one month 
was 9,000 bottles in July, when the dairy met 
the whole demand. The revenue of the Model 
Farm after deducting expenses and the annual 
rent of R1,350, aggregated R3,281°61. The Farm 
is a much-frequen.ed resort since the opening of 
the golf links and the clearing of the low jungle 
by the Golf Club. The grass lands attached to the 
dairy were, as before, worked departinentally as an 
annexé of the Dairy arm, with satisfactory results. 

To briefly state the financial history of the 
dairy : Government voted a sum of R19,539:12 in 
1893 (the year in which the dairy was established) 
for building, stock, utensils, &c. In 1894 an ad- 
vance of R11,500 more was made for working 
the dairy. The latter sum was. repaid in 1895, 
while of the original capital voted (R19,539:12) 
R8,890:'51 had previously been repaid to the 
Treasury. This left R10,648°61 as the balance due 
on capital cost. At the end of 1898 the balance 
of cash in hand or due to the dairy was R9,604'29, 
so that with stock in trade to the value of R15,000 
it will be admitted that the dairy is in a very 
solvent condition. I would even add to the assets 
a further sum of R4,400 paid as compensation to 
the late lessee of the Model Farm, when the pro- 
perty came into the possession of the dairy, as 
this sum should without difficulty be recovered 
from any future lessee. Ihe income from the 
Farm has more than doubled since 1893 when it 
was acquired; and who would not be willing to 
invest R4,400 te secure an income (after deduct- 
ing rent and other expenses) of over R3,000 per 
annum? So that the former sum might reason- 
ably be put down as a ‘‘debt receivable” and 
the present assets of the dairy increased from 
R13,955°68 to R18,355°68, 


C, DRIEBERG, Superintendent. 
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OBSERVATIONS ON AGRICULTURAL 
EDUCATION IN CEYLON. 


( Concluded.) 


I have tried to ascertain the views of some of 
the leading native agriculturists of the island, 
and from all that I could gather, they expected 
that the Agricultural School would carry out 
experiments on the various products tried on 
a small scale at the school itself and on a large 
scale outside, with a view to showing how 
economic products could be cultivated on a com- 
mercial scale, But this, I think, was tcomuch to 
expect from a school which was commenced in 
such a humble way. There is a great deal for 
it to do before venturing upon such speculative 
enterprises. The Director of the Royal Botanic 
Gardens has already set to work in this direction, 
and we have had valuable reports of his ex- 
periments in the cultivation of Para-rubber, 
Other products will, it is to be hoped, also receive 
due attention in time. The students of the school 
ought to be given an opportunity of acquainting 
themselves with the nature of such experiments, 
and to this end should be taken on tour at 
stated periods during the year and not kept 
confined to Colombo alone. 


The improvement of native agriculture is so 
directly connected with the education of the 
people, that I do not think it would be wise 
to sever the School of Agriculture with the depart- 
ment of Public Instruction. 

The Sinhalese villager is, as a rule, not over- 
industrious. ‘There are a great many products 
that he can grow in his garden if he will only 
take the trouble to do so, and learn how to 
grow them. He willallow the jungle to grow 
up tothe very door of his house, whereas if 
be will clear it and plant something useful it 
willadd a charm to his dwelling, while at the 
same time he will reap the produce which he 
can himself use or sell and procure the means 
of securing additional home comforts. Pepper, 
different kinds of yams, betel, onion, ginger, 
turmeric, chillies, cocoa, a few medicinal, foliage 
and flower plants, some vegetables, &c., are what 
should be seen around the dwelling of every 
villager, in place of weeds and filth as is more 
often the case. Now and again we find an indus- 
trious villager grow some of these products 
near his house, but it often happens that his 
neighbours help themselves to the produce. If 
such cultivation as I have referred be more 
generally adopted, I am inclined to think that _ 
there will be less thieving and generally less 
crime also in the villages, Betel and ginger 
may be said to be necessaries of daily life in 
the villages; the former for masticating, the 
latter for use in curries and as a remedy for 
almost every little ailment. A common complaint 
of the villager is that he cannot grow anything 
near his house because his cattle destroy or 
consume if. This raises another question which 
requires attention. The neglect of village cattle 
isa notorious fact, and amore rational system 
of cattle-keeping is much to be desired. If 
the cattle are looked after as they should be 
the crops will not suffer. Another thing which 
the villager must be taught is the value of cattle 
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manure which is generally allowed to run to 
waste and often becomes a serious nuisance. In 
garden cultivation this manure will be of the 
greatest value. If the younger members of the 
family could be induced to take an interest in 
gardening, I anticipate a great improvement 
in the character of the future men of the villages. 

I have stated so much in order to point out ia 
what direction we should work for improvements 
in native agriculture. How easy will it be to 
bring about reforms in this line if all our 
Mudaliyars and Ratemahatmeyas are trained agri- 
culturists. They will then have model gardens 
round their walauwas and could exercise their in- 
fluence among the villagers in distributing the 
various products that are useful to the people and 
showing them how, and encouraging them to grow 
them. The experimental garden that I have 
started in my own property in Kandy with 
the view of helping the teachers in my district 
is, Iam glad to say, already beginning to bear 
fruit. I have put almost every bit of it into some 
use and various products are grown with success. 
Some of the teachers who have visited the garden 
have taken a lesson from me, and are trying 
to establish similar gardens in connection with 
their schools. The most prominent school gardens 
so far as I can remember just now are those 
at We-onda, Morape and Pannela. I am parti- 
cularly pleased with the garden of the We-onda 
teacher. My time is so much taken up with 
examination work that I do not find sufficient 
opportunity of attending to agricultural work 
of this nature. School teachers must be taught 
in the first place, as most of them are as ignorant 
as the villagers themselves on those matters. 

Ceylon in my humble opinion is not yet ripe 
for an Agricultural Department on as elaborate a 
scheme like those which are at work in America, 
Australia, &c. Let the Government by all means 
appoint ‘a consulting entomologist, and if funds 
are available an agricultural chemist too. Their 
services can be profitably utilised in connection 
with the Agricultural School also, and should 
add much dignity to that institution. A re- 
organised Agricultural School in conjunction with 
the Royal Botanic Gardens as at present con- 
stituted are amply sufficient to effect the neces- 
gary improvement in native agriculture. 


I could submit the following recommendation 
in this connection :— 


1, The School of Agriculture should remain 
under the control of the Director of Public 
Instruction. A few gentlemen should be ap- 
pointed ag an Advisory Board, which should 
consist of the Director of the Royal Botanic 
Gardens, Scientific experts, Government officials 
and leading cultivators. 

2, The school should be allowed to remain 
where it is at present, for various reasons, and 
with the Government dairy attached to it. There 
is every prospect ot reviving the old Normal 
School also in the same place. The students, 
however, should be taken to different parts of 
the island at stated periods during the year 
with the view of giving them lessons in Practical 
Agriculture on a large scale, as may be illustrated 
by such experimental gardens as may be established 
or shown in actual cultivation ona commercial 
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scale. The period of training should extend over 
three years, 

3. The Syllabus of Instruction should be re- 
vised, and the services of a really competent 
Practical Instructor trained at the Saidapet 
Agricultural College at Madras should be engaged. 
Mr, Jayewardene, the late Practical Instructor, 
who had received only a year’s training at the 
Saidapet College, proved to be an acquisition 
to the school, and since he resigned his post the 
want of a good instructor has been much keenly 
felt. here are a great many things that the Cey- 
l,i.ese can learn from the Indian Agriculturist. 
A man trained at Saidapet College is just what 
is wanted here. His salary may begin with 
R150 a year and rise by annual increments to 
R200. The present Practical Instructor is an 
old boy of the school, and he can be easily 
provided with a place elsewhere. The Syllabus 


may be revised to include the following subjects 
only :-- 


1. English language, such ag Reading and 
Essay writing. 

2. Theoretical and Practical Agriculture. 

3. Chemistry, Botany and Geology. 

4. Veterinary Science and Entomology. 

5. Dairy farming including cattle manage- 
ment, butter-making, &c. 

6. Elementry surveying. 

7. Arithmetic and Book-keeping. 

4. The Superintendent will be directly res- 
ponsible for the working of the School. His time 
will be fully tuken up with the general manage- 
ment of the school, dairy, &c.; he must be provided 
with a competent staff of teachers to assist him 
in the teaching of Science, &e. 

5. Provision must be made to allow both the 
Superintendent and the Instructor to travel about 
in the country with a view to studying its agri- 
cultural requirements. 

6. In every district which is in charge of a 
Mudaliyar or a Ratemhatmeya there are a certain 
number of Government Schools over which they 
exercise some supervision. Each school should 
be provided with an acre of land, and the schoc] 
bungalow should, if possible, stand on it. This 
land should be laid out and planted in such a way 
as to serve as a model for the boys to copy. 

7. Every boy attending school should be en- 
couraged to have his own little garden near his 
house, the plants to be grown there should be 
supplied to him from the school garden. These 
gardens should be periodically visited by the 
teacher or the Agricultural Instructor. 

8. Prizes should be offered to the best-kept 
garden and small annual Agricultural Shows held 
in connetion with schools; at which the boys 
must exhibit the products from their own 
garden. The prizes offered need not be expen- 
sive ; books, slates, paper, pencils, &c. will be 
sufficient to begin with, and such prizes will be 
much appreciated by the boys. A separate vote 
should be allowed by Government to meet the 
expenses of prizes, &e. 2 

9. These Agricultural Shows should be gra- 
dually extended, so that others, besides school 
boys, miy exhibit and compete for prizes. A 
fresh impetus will thus be given to village 
school education. 
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10. The Mudaliyar or the Ratemahatmya must 
take a leading part in organising village Shows. 

11. Theoretical agriculture is at present taught 
in every village Government School from the 
Fifth Standard upwards, It is important. that 
some competent man should teach this subject. 
in addition to his routine work such a man 
could arrange to give popular lectures in Agri- 
culture and allied Sciences. Such lectures should 
be carefully prepared so that they may be in- 
teresting, instructive, and eutertaining to the 
villagers, 

12. A competent Agricultural Instructor should 
be appointed to take charge of the agricultural 
education of each district, and he must work on 
the lines indicated above. His work should be 
constantly supervised by somebody from the 
Parent School. 

13. Every Mudaliyar and Ratemahatmeya 
should in future be required to pass an examination 
in Agricultural Science. This should be made one 
of the qualifications for appointment to such posts. 
When the Agricultural School is re-organised and a 
competent staff appointed such as will command 
the confidence of the public, there is no reason 
why some of the youuger Mudaliyars and Rate- 
mahatmeyas should not be asked to go through 
a course of study in it and obtain diplomas. 

14, The village Agricultural Instructor should 
also be the village Veteriuary Surgeon. Heshould 
teach the people how to tend cattle. They must 
be induced to grow fodder for their cows and 
attend to the sanitation of their dwellings. 


—-— 
THE ANNATTO DYE OF COMMERCE. 


The oldest book on the agricultural products of 
tropical countries that I have come across is by 
George Richardson Porter published in 1888. 
Cacao is there described as the chocolate tree of 
Mexico, but no mention whatever is made of 
annatto. Evidently this new product was then 
unknown to be of a commercial value. Its use in 
the preparation of cacao for the table by the 
Spanish seems to have first brought it to the 
notice of the other nations of Europe and put 
into different other uses. This might possibly 
have been in the middle of the present century. 
But in Ceylon no attention seams to have been 
attracted by the plant, although it was found to 
be growing almost wild—if not cultivated as an 
ornamental tree or merely as a fence or hedge-row 
—until the year 1880, when Eliot James’ Indian 
Industries appeared in print, the coffee enterprize 
was coming to an end, and plarters began to turn 
their attention to other products. It was the late 
Mr, George Wall and his friend the late Mr, A. G. 
K. Borron that made the first attempt to include 
annatto amongst other new products cultivated on 
their partly-abandoned estates Ankanda and 
Crystal Hill in Matale Hast; and the first crop 
from these trees was the first parcel of annatto 
seed exported from the island when the price paid 
for West Indian seed in London was 54d. to 6d. per 
Ib. But the employment of Tamil labor, and the 
process in which this crop was harvested was so 
expensive—not to epeak of freight and other 
incidental charges—it was found that in the long 
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run annatto sent to Europe in seed would not pay. 
It is interesting in this connection to notice what 
the late Director cf the Royal Botanical Gardens 
wrote in his report for the year 1881. Under 
the heading annatto there is a long paragraph 
with this sentence in his own words :— 

“Several gentlemen have made inquiries as to 
“the mode in which this is prepared for the 
“market; and as I could find no very definite 
‘published account, I applied to the authorities 
“at the Royal Gardens, Kew, for information.” 
The gentlemen referred to were evidently those 
who were disappointed at the result of their 
exports to London ; and in future, instead of 
shipping the seed, intended to convert their crops 
into the manufactured dye, by which means not 
ouly wu saving of 20 % was expected to be mide in 
the freight, but also keep pace with the other 
countries that sent the article to the market, 
The information obtained through Dr. Trimen’s 
efforts given in the report were however not of 
much value; and if anybody had succeeded in 
producing a marketable simple of the dye in the 
island subsequently, it was the late Mr. Borron, 
The writer wh» was then his assistant need not 
dilate on the subject here. Their united exertions 
in this respect is well known to those who are 
interested in that line of business, It may 
however be remarked that before the development 
of anything like a paying business which required 
time and more capital, it was very fortunate for 
the planters that Sinhalese labor should have at 
that time become very plentiful and cheap in the 
country. Hitherto it Wwasfonly the adult male 
that sought employment on estates as coolies, 
whilst his family remained in the village teadiug 
to their cattle and their small coffee gardens, 
The coffee leaf disease came on and destroyed 
these village gardens, and starvation stared. in 
the face of those who depended on them for their 
support. Hence scores of Sinhalese women and 
children became only too happy if they could 
have go® any work to do on the neighbouring 
estates, and were willing to do it for merely a 
day’s meal, The first European capitalist who 
employed this cheap labor was Mr. Borron to 
harvest the crop of annatto on Crystal Hill in 
July, 1884. Then followed a revolution in the 
unnatto trade, and the writer had the satisfac- 
tion of seeing that (instead of worrying his head 
to diover the secrets of manufacturing the 
dye) he was able to place the seed itself on board 
the ship at Colombo at a cost of 6 cents per lb. 
against 20-25 cents a lb. it had cost before. En- 
couraged by this success large areas of abandoned 
coffee lands were immediately brought under cul- 
tivation in the Matale district. Others followed 
suit, and in a couple of years later there sprang up 
flourishing fields of annatto in Wattagama, Kurune- 
gala, Kidugannawa, Gampola, and even far away 
in the Kelani Valley and Badulla districts. Even 
the villagers introduced it into their gardens and 
gave the Moorish boutique-keepers another com- 
modity to their petty trade. In fact, it was an 
Assistant Government Agent who told his im- 
mediate superior that this new product would be 
the salvation of the natives, and got a mcnograph 


_ treating on its cultivation published in Sinhalese. 


There was one person, Dr. Trimen, who stood 
against these widespread extensions; these were 


his words written in the report already mentioned : 
“The trade in annatto isa limited one. It is used 
“asa dye occasionally, but its principal employ- 
“ ment is for colouring cheese and butter.” But 
this timely warning was disregarded, and no 
wonder that when at last this “annato craze” had 
reached theclimax, a reactionshould have set in, 
and over-production should have brought down 
prices in the home market. The following are the 
words, one in the trade (Messrs. R. J. Fullwood and 
Bland of 81, Bevenden St., Hoxton, N.) wrote at the 
time: “The Ceylon people made a great mistake 
‘in 1888, in sending one consignment of 140 
“barrels ; the consequence of so large a quantity 
“being thrown in the market was, that they were 
“sold for less than cost of freight, dock charges, 
“ &e.” vide Kew Bulletin, July 1890, p 142. 

Then followed what was quite natural, namely, 
the wholesale destruction of the annatto trees 
on most of the European estates and _ the 
lands put under tea or cacao, It was very fortu- 
nate for those who had resorted to this bold 
alternative; for, by the time these tea fields 
commenced to bring in handsome returns, and the 
cacao come into bearing, annatto, wherever it 
was still allowed to stand began to show indica- 
tions of exhaustion and decay; and the fact was 
then found out that it was a permanent tree. 
Its natural limit was to grow for seven or eight 
years, and then die off. If it stands longer, it 
will be after it had ceased to bear fruit. This is 
the opinion of your humble servant the writer, 
whose practical experience in growing this 
product extends to a period of fifteen years. 
Opposed to this, instances might be pointed out 
where the trees have been known to be growing 
for a longer time, but they are only isolated 
cases—exceptions, not the rule. 

In my next I shall dwell upon the cultivation 
and diseases incident to this product, with some 
other notes 1g may be interesting to the readers 
of your popular Magazine. 

A, VAN STARREX. 


Ce 
VETERINARY NOTES, 


THe AGE FOR CASTRATING DoMESTIC ANIMALS. 

The question when an animal should be cas- 
trated has often been asked. In cases of surgical 
interference, necessitated by pathalogical changes 
in the glands, no age has got to be observed 
excepting the fitness of the system in general 
to stand the effects of an operation. But in 
ordinary instances of castrating farm or domestic 
animals either with a view of fattening them, 
preventing the propagation of weeds, or checking 
vice, &c., the earlier the animal undergoes the 
operation tie better. Any time after the develop- 
ment of the gland has taken place and before 
the animal is half-grown the operation must be 
performed. For example, a horse is full grown 
at six years and the gland is developed at one 
year; and so the best age for castration is 
between one and three yearsin the colt, When 
an animal is castrated early, his tissues being 
young and healthy, help to bring about » healthy 
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termination of the operation within a short time, 
and at this period of the auimal’s life feel there 
is less chance of the animal's death from shock 
unless he is allowed to bleed severely. 


A CASE OF TETANUS DUE TO THE SYCE REPLACING 
A Broken NAIL OF THE SHOES. 


In answer to a call I proceeded to see an 
animal belonging to Dr. Muttucumara, who told 
me that the horse limped badly, but as it was 
dark, I was not able to examine the animal 
well. I told the ower that the lameness was 
either due fo some injury to the foot or to splints. 
On examining the foot later nothing was notice- 
able, and when the horsekeeper was questioned 
whether he removed any nail from the hoof he 
denied flatly. On the third day I received a 
message that the animal felt pain at the fetlock. 
On examination, found that the horse flinched 
when the inferior suspensary liganut was pressed, 
and accordingly the region of the liganut was 
blistered. The following morning the animal 
showed symptoms of tetanus and succumbed. On 
postmortem a nail was found to have penetrated 
the sensitive hoof at the outside quarter, It was 
only after the death of the animal that the 
horsekeeper admitted his interference, 


TRACHEOTOMY IN A CASE OF ROARING. 

A case was brought to me with the history that 
the animal emitted a loud sound while galloping 
and that he was unable to breathe freely when 
driven fora short distance. I saw the animal 
trotted and found that he was a roarer. I sug- 
gested tracheotomy as the only means of ena- 
bling the animal to prolong his life. The owner 
(Mr. Babapillai) consented and the operation was 
performed standing, on the 25th of May last. 
The horse is being worked since the 15th day 
after the operation, The tube was devised and 
made to my order, and a gauze shutter was 
also devised to prevent exposure of the wind 
pipe to chill and also to prevent dust Xe. 
falling into it. 


—_——_____@ 
PRESERVATION OF EGGS. 


The appended report has been sent us of trials 
made at the Central Experimental Farm, Ottawa, 
Canada, of the two best reputed methods of pre- 
serving eggs, viz :—Solution of water glass, (silicate 
of soda), and lime-water. Out of twenty different 
materials and plans which were tried, only three 
of which were found to be effective and reported 
“ all good.” These were varnishing with vaseline, 
lime- water, and water glass, and we find that the 
last two were found effective at Ottawa :— 


CENTRAL EXPERIMENTAL FARM, 
Orrawa, May 19th, 1899. 


Sir,—Having received numerous inquiries from 
farmers during the past two months respecting 
the merits of ‘ water glass” as a medinm in which 
to keep eggs, we are led to think that certain 
conclusions drawn from an experiment, lately 
brought to a close, with this and other preserva- 
tives will be of interest to your readers. The 
investigation was commenced last September, 
perfectly fresh eggs from the Farm poultry house 
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being used for the test, which consisted in im- 
mersing the eggs Yor varying lengths of time, 
from a few hours to six months, in (a) lime-water, 
and (6) 10 per cent solution of “ water glass.” 
Ynose eggs which were treated for a few hours, 
days or weeks, as the case might be, were subse- 
quently placed, together with the untreated eggs 
to be used as a check, in a rack within a drawer 
in the laboratory till the close of the experiment, 
March 30th, 1899. All the eggs were at a tem- 
perature from 65° to 72° F. throughout the trial. 
The testing consisted in breaking the eggs into a 
glass and noting the appearance of the ‘white’ 
and yolk, whether the yolk was stuck to the shell, 
size of air-space, odour, &c. The eggs were then 
poached and again the odour, appearance, &c. noted. 
Without giving in detail the results of the various 
trials, it may suffice for the present purposes to 
summarize the conclusions reached, as follows:— 
CONCLUSIONS. 


1. Inno instance, either of treated or untreated 
eggs, were any ‘bad’ eggs found. 

2. In all cases where the eggs were not kept 
covered throughout the period of the test with 
the preservative solution, shrinkage of the con- 
tents had taken place, as shown by the larger 
air-space, less globular form of the yolk, and in 
many instances by the adherence of the yolk to 
the shell. The eggs treated for seven days and 
less with lime-water showed somewkat less 
shrinkage than those treated a similar length of 
time with silicate of soda. 

3. It would appear that lime-water and ‘ water- 
glass’ used continuously are equally efficacious 
in preventing shrinkage. They may also he said 
to give practically the same yesults as regards 
both external and internal appearances, flavour, &c. 
of the eggs preserved. Since ‘water glass’ (sili- 
cate of soda) is more costly and more disagreeable 
to use than lime-water, we conld not from the 
present results recommend the former as the 
better preservative. 

4, he albumen or ‘ white’ in all the preserved 
eggs was very faintly yellow (though not to the 
same degree in all the eggs), the tint becoming 
deeper on beiling. 

5. No offensive odour was to be perceived from 
any of the eggs when broken, but in all instances 
a faint but peculiar musty or slate odour and 
flavour developed cn poaching. 

6. It is probable that no preservative will 
prevent the loss of flavour possessed by the fresh 
egg, but those which whoily exclude the air (and 
thus at the same time prevent shrinkage from 
evaporation) will be the most suecessful. Con- 
tinual submergence is evidently better than treat- 
ment for a few days. The lime-water may be 
made by putting two or three pounds of good 
fresh lime in five gallons of water, stirring well at 
intervals, for a few hours and then allowed to 
settle. he clear supernatant fluid can then be 
poured over the eggs, which have been previously 
placed in a crock or water-tight barrel. 

Some authorities recommend the addition of a 
pound or so of salt to the lime-water, but the 
writers are of the opinion that this is unnecessary, 
and probably leads to the imparting of a limy 
flavour to the eggs by inducing an interchange of 


the fluids within and without the egg. The all 
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essential points to be remembered are:—(1) That 
the eggs to be preserved shall be perfectly fresh, 
and (2) that they shall be covered with the pre- 
servative fluid. 
FRANK T. SHUTT, 
Chemist, Dom. Expt. Farm. 
A, G. GILBERT, 
Poultry Manager, Expt. Farm. 
—____—_—_____—_ 


MUSHROOMS. 


Mr. Tardent, a frequent contributor to the 
Queensland Agricultural Journal, supplies some 
useful information regarding mushrooms to the 
September number of that journal, quoting Mr. 
A. de Zaezewsky, who is referred to as one of the 
greatest living authorities on mycology, in saying 
that ‘from the most ancient times mushrooms 
have been considered as an extremely healthy 
esculent. Modern science has confirmed that’ 
opinion. According to analysis made by the 
greatest authorities known to chemical science, 
mushrooms are by far the most nutritious of 
vegetable substances, not excluding bread. The 
proportion of protein they contain brings them 
nearer to meat than to plants. In addition, they 
contain an important proportion of assimilable 
phosphorus.” 

In Paris alone over £1,500 worth of mushrooms 
are being sold daily. In Italy and Germany they 
form an important part of the alimentation of the 
people. For Russia there are no available statistics, 
but the writer of these lines can affirm, with Mr. 
de Zaczewsky, that in certain localities the people 
live nearly exclusively cn mushrooms, especially 
at the (ime of the heaviest ontdoor work. 

The only drawbacks to the use of mushrooms 
are the cases of poisoning which occur nearly 
every year. According to Mr. de Zaczewsky, there 
are absolutely no empiric means of ascertaining 
the true nature of mushrooms. Neither the shape, 
nov the colour, nor the smell or flavour can be 
taken as a sure indication. Of course it is pure 
superstition to believe with some ignorant people 
that those mushrooms are poisonous which grow 
near a snake-hole, or close to a rusty nail, a 
mouldy piece of cloth, or a poisonous plant. 
Neither isit true that wecan eat safely mushrooms 
which have been gnawed by insects. There are 
snails and insects capable of eating with impunity 
mushrooms which are highly poisonous to man. 
Even cows can eat varieties which it would not 
be safe for man to touch. But dogs, cats, and 
rats are affected similarly to human beings, and 
we can safely try on them suspicious varieties. 
Another groundless prejudice is to believe that 
if a silver coin or spoon or an onion become 
blackened by beiug put in the water in which 
mushrooms have been boiled, it is a sign of poison, 
It is not a poisonous substance which thus darkens 
those objects, but the presence of sulphur, which 
combines with other elements, forming thus 
sulphydric acid. Onions or silver boiled with eggs 
will become dark, too. Still, nobody would say 
that it is because eggs are poisonous, 

As to the effects produced on our system by 
poisonous mushrooms, they are of two kinds, 
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Some varietie, as the Russules, act directly on 
the digestive organs, causing there an acute 
inflammation ordinarily from two to three hours 
after they have been eaten. These are very 
seldom fatal. An emetic such as ipecacuanha, or, 
still better, 15 grammes of emetic mixed with 
30 grammes of sulphate of sodain a glass of water, 
to be taken in two draughts at intervals of five 
minutes, will be sufficient to free the stomach and 
save the patient. 

Other varieties, such as some of the Amanite, 
ave far more dangerous, Their poisonous principle 
is a narcotic, acting, not on the digestive organs, 
but directly on the nervous system. ‘The effect 
takes place from six to forty-eight hours after 
eating the mushrooms, when the poison has all 
passed into the blcod. It first causes headache, 
confusion of ideas, dejection, and stupor. Then 
follow nausea, vomiting, palpitations, acute abdo- 
minal pains, oppression, and intense thirst. The 
face is pale and panged; convulsions, delirium, 
and fantastic visions bring the patient into 
a comatous state. That condition, which is 
accompanied by intense pains all over the body, 
may continue for many days. But the result is 
nearly always fatal. Large draughts of strong 
tea or coffee are used to counteract the prostration. 
When the stomach is entirely free from the poi- 
sonous substance, then use ether and ammonia 
to prevent nervous accidents. Shonld the patient 
recover, he remains for a long time very weak, 
and the greatest care and precautions are to be 
used during his convalescence. 

Such a terrible possibility as the above described 
should, it seems, be sufficient to deter anyone 
from eating mushrooms. Fortunately there is, 
according to Mr. de Zaczewsky, a perfectly sate 
means of eating with impunity even the most 
poisonous of mushrooms, It was discovered many 
years ago by Mr. Gerard, assistant botanist of the 
Jardin des Plantes in Paris. In the presence of 
a commission appointed for the purpose by the 
Academie des Sciences, he ate, and every member 
of his family did the same, some of the most 
poisonous varieties. The experiment was so con- 
clusive that the members of the commission 
joined in the feast, and enjoyed with impunity 
some of the deadliest varieties of the Amanite. 

The recipe is simplicity itself. Copy it, and 
paste it in a conspicuous place. 

For every pound of mushrooms cut into pieces, 
take 1 quart of water, add to it 2 or 3 spoonfuls 
of vinegar or of salt. Soak the mushrooms in this 
for two hours. Then strain off the water and 
throw it away, as it contains all the poisonous 
principle of the mushrooms. Rinse the mush- 
rooms well and boil in water for a quarter of an 
hour. Wash them in hot water and prepare in 
the usual way. 


oe ee 
GENERAL ITEMS. 


_ Mr. D, H. Maury, engineer and superintendent 
of the Peoria Waterworks Company, Llinois 
(U,S.A.), writes as follows to Engineering News :— 
In your issue of llth May, I note an abstract 
from a paper read by Mr, Ernest R, Woakes, before 
the American Institute of Mining Engineers, the 
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item quoted relating to the necessity in the tropics 
of felling timber during the waning moon. I can 
entirely corroborate Mr. Woakes’s statements in 
this connection, and I am all the more glad to do 
so because he is an old friend, as I happened to be 
for several years engaged in engineering work 
near him in Columbia, South America. It 
was an absolutely invariable rule there that 
all timber should be felled in menguante, or during 
the waning of the moon. The creciente, or the 
periods of the moon’s increase, was employed 
in sawing the felled timber, all work having to be 
done by hand with a pitsaw. I have repeatedly 
tested the effect of the tropical moon on timber. 
On one occasion, in building a fence of the native 
bamboo, I had all the bamboo cut from the same 
thicket, and felled it all, except enough for one 
panel, during the waning moon. This one panel, 
which was cut while the moon was waxing, turned 
black in a few days, and had begun to rot in less 
than six weeks. The rest of the fence grew white 
and hard, and was in perfect condition when last 
I saw it, some three years after it was built. In 
making clearings for mining work, I have fre- 
quently noticed the rise and fall of the sap in the 
stumps of the felled trees, and have observed the 
sap to continue during each ereciente to run out of 
the pores on the top of the stump down the sides 
of the stump for several months after the tree had 
been felled. During menguante, the same stump 
would be dry. 

A writerin the Austrahan Pastoralist's Review 
says :-—As I am a firm believer in the eflicacy of the 
divining rod, your article on it in the Review of 
the 15th instant attracted my attention, as it 
should that of all who have to do with sinking for 
water in dry country. Sceptics may scoff, and 
unbelievers laugh as they like, but 1 assert there 
is a virtue in the divining rod; thatit will indicate 
where underground streams are flowing, and that 
with certainty and accuracy when used by a person 
in whose system there is more than the average 
amount of electricity. The person holding the rod 
is, as it were, the battery, and, by holding the rod 
(I use a copper wire bent in a semicirele) at arm's 
length with one end of the rod towards him, will 
continue to attract it until he passes over some. 
thing possessing a greater power of attraction than 
his body. If you hold the rod so tightly in your 
hand that it cannot twist round, it will rise up 
fully 45 per cent. if the subtle power arising from 
the earth be fairly strong. Upon one occasion, 
when experimenting with the rod in the south- 
west of South Australia, it rose to perpendi- 
cular, aud then dipped slightly from me 
When you have passed beyond the greater 
attraction than is possessed by the “ diviuer,” 
the point of the rod will turn towards the holder. 
I have found the rod work better in summer 
than winter—sultry weather for choice. 

Says an Lvchange:—There are four items which 
every owner of cows should constantly remember. 
The first is to keep a record of the milk production 
of each cow for a year (if he can record the 
butter yield and cost of food for each, so much 
the better), The second point is to prevent 
the production of horns on his young cattle by 
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removing the hair around the “bosses” where 
the horns would be produced, then damp lightly 
with water, and rub only on the bosses with lunar 
caustic until the skin appears inflamed—about 
two or three minutes. The third point is to 
remember that a tablespoonful of carvonate of 
soda in a winebottle of water, if administered 
to an animal which has eaten grain, lucerne, 
clover, or other food causing it to be “ blown” 
(otherwise called “{ympanitis,’ or “ hoven,” or 
“ blast”) will at once remedy the evil. Lastly, 
when a cow is attacked with “milk fever” 
after calving, the best remedy is to give her 
at intervals of three hours two doses of brandy 
and water—about half-a-bottle at each time — 
and keep the bowels open. 


A writer in an American sporting journal 
gives the following rule to estimate the height 
a colt will grow to:—Takea colt at any time 
between six weeks old and one year; stand him 
on a level surface, so that he will stand naturally, 
then measure the distance from the hairof the 
hoof to his knee-joint, and for every inch, or 
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fraction thereof, he will be hands high when 
mitured, If he measures 15 inches he will grow 
to be 15 hands high; if 154 inches he will 
be 153 hands high; and so on. 


The remedy for soft butter is as economical 
as simple. Purchase an 8 or 10 inch common, 
unglazed flowerpot. Wash thoroughly in clear 
water, then let it stand for anhour submerged 
in as cold well-water as cin be procured. When 
saturated, drain a few minutes by turning the pot 
upside down. Prepare your butter on a plate 
a few hours before meal-time. Fit a cork into 
the hole in bottom of the pot to exclude all 
hot air, 


Try this remedy for warts: Siturate the warts 
every few days with pure castor oil and they 
will disappear, leaving the surface as smooth 
as though they were neverthere. Wehave known 
of several cuses where warts were removed 
from the nose of colts by simply rubbing them 
with lard occasionally. 
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Wolk XE. COLOMBO, 
REMEDIAL MEASURES AND 
INSECTICIDES. 


By E. E. Green, GovernMENT ENTOMOLOGIST. 
(Continued from page 231.) 

EFORE quitting the subject of 
general remedial measures and 
entering upon detailed descrip- 
tions of particular processes, 
something should be said upen 
the ‘important question of the 
introduction of ‘natural ene- 


—— 3}! mies’ of the Coceide. The same 
circumstances that make an imported pest £0 ex- 
ceptionally dangerous act in our favour in the importa- 
tion of beneficial insects. Just as the absence of its es- 
tablished natural enemies enables an insect pest to 
multiply without hindrance, so the introduction of 
a beneficial insect without its own natural checks 
will also permit of its rapid increase as long as an 
ample supply of congenial food is obtainable. When 
the food supply begins to fail, which means when 
the pest has been mastered by its imported enemies, 
then they will both decline together. There need be 
little fear that, when the food supply has been ex- 
hausted, the imported insect will itself become a pest. 
A predatory insect, by which is understood one that 
preys upon other insects or animals, will seldom, if 
ever, alter its diet and become a vegetarian. 

It is noticeable that an insect seldom assumes 
any importance in its original home, unless through 
some accidental or artificial interference with the 
balance of nature in that part. (For instance, it has 
been asserted that the widespread destruction of 
moles in England has resulted in a marked increase 
of damage to pasture land from the grubs of the 
‘cockchafer’ beetles and ‘crane-flies,’ upon which 
the moles fed.) Consequently, if we are to obtain 
any benefit from the use of natural agents, we must 
endeavour to reproduce the conditions prevailing in 
the country where the insect in question is known 
to occur, though without attracting notice as a pest. 
Or, if the original home of the injurious insect is 
unknown, we may reasonably hope for good results 
from the introduction of an insect that is found to 
prey upon some allied pest in another country, 


— 


The most important natural enemies of the scale 
insects, or, at least, those that have attracted most 
attention, belong to a family of small beetles popu- 
larly known as lady-birds,’ The complete success 
attending the introduction of an Australian lady bird 
(Vedalia cardinalis) into California, where it cleared 
the orange orchards of the destructive ‘ Fluted-scale’ 
(Icerya purchasi) has led to numerous other experi- 
ments of a similar kind. These experiments have 
not always been successful. There must, of necessity, 
be many failures. We arestill only in the experi- 
mental stage of the work. Even when the beceficial 
insects has been successfully established in a country, 
it is by no means certain that it will thrive. There 
may be climatic or other conditions against it. In 
that case, all we can do is to try another insect. 
Occasional, or even repeated, failures should net dis- 
courage the repetition of the attempt, The value of 
a single success will far outweigh the cost of many 
failures. Inthe course of such expeiiments the causes 
of failure will in time be ascertained, and improved 
methods be employed. The freezing method recom: 
mended by Mr. Keebele seems to be rather an un- 
certain one, and has led to many disappointments, 
I am inclined to hope for more satisfactory results 
from the employment of ‘ Wardian cases,’ as suggested 
to me bv Mr. Lounsbury. In these the insects will 
remain active and be supplied with food. There are 
certain obvious dangers connected with this method, 
such as the possible introdaction of the insect pest 
upon which the ‘lady-birds’ have been supported 
during the voyage. For this reason the business 
should be conducted under the supervision of trained 
entomolongists only. In choosing the food supply, an 
insect that already occurs in the country to which 
the lady-birds are consigned should, if possible, be 
selected.* But, under any circumstances, the im- 
ported beetles should not be liberated immediately, 
but should be transferred to fresh breeding cages 
and supplied with local food, and the cage in which 


* In a recent consignment of ‘lady-birds’ received 
from the Cape of Good Hope, the cochineal insect 
(Coccus cacti) was very judiciously chosen for the 
purpose. This insect is practically confined to the 
‘Prickly Pear’ cactus, and is therefore not liable to 
become a pest. 
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they arrived should at once be throughly disinfected. 
In sending stocks by Wardian case, the laryz of 
the beetles may with advantage be included. These 
will complete their transformations during transit, 
and are more likely to survive the voyage than the 
adult insects, 

There are other natural enemies of the Coccidsz 
that may some day be advantageously employed in 
the same way. Amongst the two-winged flies ( Diptera) 
we find the Lestophonus icerya, which attacks the 
‘ Fluted-scale.’ Nearly every species of scale insect 
is subject to minute internal parasites belonging to 
the wasp family (Hymenoptera). he family Newoptera 
supplies the ‘Lace-wing flies,’ the larvae of which 
are known as ‘ Aphis-lions,’ from the voracious way 
in which they feed upon Aphides and scale insects. 
Even the butterflies and moths (Lepidoptera) provide 
a few coccid-eating species, such as the caterpillars 
cf the butterfly Spalgis epius end of several months 
of the genus Hublemma. The ‘Jady-birds’ are in- 
cluded in the family Coleoptera. 

Besides natural enemies belonging to the animal 
kingdom, scale insects are subject to diseases be- 
longing to the vegetable world. There are several 
parasitic fungi that render great assistance in re- 
ducing the numbers of our Coccid-pests. In Ceylon, 
during the wetter months of the year, the ‘green 
bug’ (Lecaniwnviride) dies off to a large extent, at- 
tacked by a greyish mould which, after killing the 
insect, spreads outwards as a delicate fringe of in- 
terlacing whitish threads. A bright orange-coloured 
fungus (Septoria ? sp.,) igs useful in checking the 
increase of (Miorinia jfioinie and Chionaspis biclavis 
on the tea plant, and Aspidiotus awranti on orange 
trees, A very similar fungus (Spherostilbe coccophila) 
that attacks Aspidiotus perniciosus in Florida (U.S. A ) 
has been the subject of some very interesting ex- 
periments to test the possibility of communicating 
the disease to previously healthy colonies of the 
insect. Dr. L. O. Howard gives the following parti- 
culars of the experiments :*— 

‘An interesting and important development of the 
past two seasou’s work has been the identification 
and study of the parasitic fungus, Spherostilbe cocco- 
phila, Professor Rolfs, of the Florida Station, has 
devoted a bulletin largely to the consideration of 
this fungus, which, as previously stated, seems to be 
prevalent throughout the Southern States. He has 
shown experimentally that the fungus may be trans- 
ferred to trees affected with San Jose scale, and 
the disease produced among the scales. His process 
was to inoculate acid bread with pure cultures of 
the fungus, and three weeks later the application 


. was made in the following way:—A piece of the 


bread about an inch square was placed in cold water, 
and shaken until the bread was broken up and the 
spores distributed in the water. This water was 
then applied to the scaly tree by means of a sponge 
or cloth, or sprayed on. ‘The applications were 
made in Midsummer of 1896, and observations were 
made as to the results late in February, 1897. Four 
of his experiments resulted successfully, and three 
tnsuccessfully, while in the eighth experiment the 
result was Coubtful on account of the tree having 
died between the times of treatment and inspection. 
Twigs from Florida containing Sans Jose scales, 
infested by the fungus, were sent to Mr. Horace 
Roberts, at Fellowship, N. J., about the middle of 
Jone. On September 25th Dr. Smith found the 
fungus upon almost, if not quite, all of the trees on 
which twigs had been tied. A number of instances 
have come to our observation of the death of the 
scale in a wholesale manner from the spontaneous 
work of this disease, or from some other cause. 
For example, we received scale-infested cuttings in 
January, 1897, from an orchard which was’ said to 
have been freed from scales by this fungus disease. 
Careful examination showed that upon one cutting, 
out of 183 scales, but four were living; ona second 
cutting, out of 723, but two were living; ona third 
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cutting, out of 579, but twenty-eight were living, 
thirty-four living scales out of 1485—a mortality 
rate of 97-7.’ 

I have, myself, repeatedly succeeded in dissemi- 
nating the disease affecting Lecanium viride by tying 
branches with diseased insects on to trees on which 
the bug had hitherto remained quite healthy. 

There are several methods by which spores of these 
parasitic fungi may be disseminted. As in the last- 
mentioned experiment, they may sometimes be 
communicated by mearly transferring affected bran- 
ches to the neighbourhood of the healthy insects. 
In such cases the spores are carried by the wind 
to their destination. But in some of these funpi 
the spores ave gelatinous and agglutinated, in which 
cuse the wind would fail to disperse them. Fungi 
of this kind may be c:u-hed up in water and used 
as a spray; or artificial cultures may be male and 
mixed with water, to be used in the same way. In 
the ordinary course of nature these gelatinous spores 
are probably carried from tree to tree on the feet 
of birds. 

GrnrrnaL List or SuBSTANCES AND Processes Em- 
PLOYED 1N THE TREATMENT oF SCALE INSECTS. 
THE GAS TREATMENT. 

Hydrocyanice acid gas is the material employed in 
this proce:s. It is generated by the admixture of 
cyanide of potassium, sulphuric acid and water. 
For the details of treatment I cannot do better than 
quote i extenso from the admirable paper on ‘Gas 
Treatment for Scale Insects,’ compiled by Mr. C. P. 
Lounsbury from his personal experience as Govern- 
ment Entomologist at the Cape of Good Hope. 
The process described was principally employed 
against Aspidiotus aurantii—an insect that appears 
to be distinctly on the increase in Ceylon. I may 
add that I have followed Mr. Lounsbury’s directions 
in my own experiments with most satisfactory re- 

sults. 

‘Generation of the Gas.—Hydrocyanie acid gas is 
generated by the action of sulphuric acid on potas- 
sium cyanide in the presence ef water. The required 
quantities of the cyanide and water are first placed 
in the generating vessel], the cyanide being broken 
into small pieces not above the size of lump sugar. 
‘fhe tree is then covered with the tent or sheet and 
vessel slipped under almost to the base of the tree; 
reaching in, the operator then adds the acid, pouring 
it slowly into the vessel so as to avoid its splashing 
an thus burning his hand or the cloth, He imme- 
diately withdraws and the men shovel a little soil 
on the edges of the cloth all around, to more 
throughly prevent the escape of the gas. 


‘The rapidity of the evolution of the gas depends 
largely upon the size of the pieces of cyanide. If 
these are like powder, the reaction is violent and 
immediate; but, if in lumps, the reaction takes 
place more slowly and continues for a minute or 
longer. The slow reaction is desired, partly because 
less injury results to the foliage immediately above 
the vessel. But the lumps must not be too large, 
for then the reaction is liable to be imperfect owing to 
a black coating (carbon?) forming over the lumps 
and preventing further decomposition by the acid. 
The water should not be added too soon or part 
of the cyanide becomes dissolved and gives a violent 
reaction. The residue which remains in the dishes 
is buried and; the dishes are washed in clean 
water before being again used. 

“Time necessary for Treatment.—The cover is left 
over the tree for thirty minutes inthe case of small 
trees, and forty-five in the case of those over twelve 
feet in height. At the expiration ofthis period the 
generating vessel is removed, and the residue buried 
in the soil. 

‘A number of trees are fumigated together, the 
endeavour being to treat as many at a time as can 
be covered and uncovered during the period of ex- 
posure. In this way the men are kepf continuously 
busy, the time for the removal of the first tent 
arriving by the time that the last tree is covered. 
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* Absence of Sunlight necessary.~The originators of 
the fumigation process observed that the gas was 
most efficacious, and that less’ injary resulted to 
the foliage when the operations were ‘performed at 
night than when they were carried onin sunlight, 
it is said that chemical changes are produced in 
the gas by the action of sunlight, and that the 
resulting gases are more injurious to the plant life 
and less to animal than hydrocyanic acid gas. 
Whether or not these theories are correct is of 
small practical importance, for the foliage of a tree 
will suffer serious injury if the tree is left covered 
with an air-tight oiled tent for half an hour in 
sunlight, without the gas being present. Having 
ascertained this fact by experience, the foreman in 
charge of the Board’s outfit refrained from covering 
trees until the sun had sunk from sight on any 
but cool, dull days. ‘he great majority of the trees 
treated have been fumigated after sunset. The ideal 
night for fumigating is quiet, cool, and moonlight, 
and without dew.’ f 

It is evident, from the above that the period 
available for this process is somewhat limited. 
Mfowever, when only a few trees have to be treated, 
the hour immediately preceding nightfall will be 
ample for the purpose. I have personally found no 
ill effects following the operation when performed 
on dull, cloudy days, when the sun is ‘entirely 
obscured, 

Although hydrocyanic acid gas will certainly kill 
every insect—and even their eggs—if used in. suffi- 
cient strength and for a sufficient length of time, 
both the necessary strength and time will be found 
to vary with different species of insects, and must 
be made the subject of careful experiment. I find 
that Orthegia insignis is a very difficult insect to 
kill, and requires a double strength of gas, con- 
tinued for fully three-quarters of an hour. 

Mr. D. W. Coquillet, one of the first to employ 
this process, gives the following directions for making 
an air-tight tent: *—‘ The matexrial commonly used 
in the coustruction of the tent is what is known as 
blue or brown drilling. A few persons have used 


ducking instead of drilling, but this is much inferior 


to the latter; in the ducking the threads extend 
only lengthwise and crosswise, whereas in the drilling 
they also extend diagonally—this belonging to 
the class of goods to which our merchants apply 


the term ‘‘twilled”—and for this reason the drilling 


is both stronger and closer in texture than the 


- ducking. 


‘After the tent is sewed up it is given a coat of 
black paint, as it has been ascertained that 
tents treated in this manner last longer than those 
which have been simply oiled with linseed oil, Some 
persons mix a small quantity of soap-sads with the 
paint in order to render the latter more pliable 
when dry, and therefore less liable to crack. Instead 


‘of thus painting the tent some persons simply give 


it a coating of size. Sometimes a small quantity 
of whiting or chalk is added to this sizing, with or 
without the addition of lampblack, A few make 
use of the mucilaginous juice of the cemmon cactus 
(Opuntia Engelmanni) for this purpose. To obtain 
this, the cactus leaves or stems are cut or broken 
up into pieces, thrown into a barrel, and covered 
with water after which they are allowed to soak 
for three or four days. The liquid portion is 
then drawn off, and is ready for use without further 
preparation. Tents which I saw that had been pre- 
pared with this substance were to all appearances 
as air-tight and pliable as when prepared in any 
other manner.’ 

For the oiling, Mr. Lounsbury recommends a 
mixture of four parts boiled linseed oil to one patt 
turpentine. The cloth should be first well wetted 
with water, and the mixture spread lightly over 
the surface with a brush, A thin coating is found 
to be sufficient. Mr. Lounsbury has since informed 
me that he now uses, with completely satisfactory 
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results, tents made of cloth merely shrunk in water, 
without any subsequent oiling. Such tents are, of 
course, much lighter and more easy to manipulate. 

Mr. Coquillet gives the annexed table, showing 
the quantities of chemicals reauired for different- 
sized trees, e 


Height Diameter of Water. Sulphuric Potassium 


of tree, tree top. acid. cyanide. 
Feet, Feet, Fluidoz = Fluidoz. 0% 
° 4 8 4 
i 6 2 1 i 
8 4% 2. 2 
12 lo 8 e i 
12 14 16 8 8 
14 10 10 5 6 
14 14 19 9} 9% 
16 12 16 8 8 
16 16 29 144 144 
18 14 26 13 13 
20 16 36 18 18 
22 18 52 26 26 
24 20 66 33 33 


Mr. Lounsbury, after practical experience at the 
Cape, publishes the following figures, from which it 
appears that he found smaller quantities sufficient. 
This is doubtless, due to difference in purity of the 
chemicals. Mr. Lounsbury was working with cyanide 
of 98 to 100 per cent. purity, while Mr. Coquillet 
was using cyanide of only 33 to 58 per cent. It is 
therefore important to know the exact amount of 
pure potassium cyanide in the particular brand 
employed. 


a0 +. ; rae . . Space 
Height. Diameter. Water. Acid, Cyanide. oorieeed: 
Feet. Feet. Fluidoz. Fluidoz. oz. Cubic feet. 

£ 3 4 4 4 25 

6 4 $ + t 65 

8 5 1 s 4 140 

8 6 14 2 g 200 
10 6 2 1 1 255 
10 8 3 ike ik 485 
12 8 34 1i 13 535 
12 10 54 2% 2} 815 
14 8 4k ot 24 635 
14 10 65 34 3t 970 
14 12 9 4k 4s 1355 
16 10 74 33 82 1130 
16 12 104 54 5t 1585 
16 14 14 7 2105 
18 12 12 6 6 1810 
18 14 16 8 8 2415 
18 16 20 10 10 3085 — 
20 14 18 9 9 2720 
20 16 23 114 114 8485 
20 1S 29 144 14 4326 
22 18 32 16 16 4835 
22 20 39 194 194 5865 
24 20 43 214 Qs 6500 


The gas treatment has been largely used in com- 
bating scale insects (Particularly Asprdtotus aurantit) 
on orange trees. It will be found the most effectual 
method for exterminating Orthezia insignis, or any 
other insect, upon individual trees. 


Soap AND Soapy Emuisions. 


Soap by itself has considerable insecticidal pro- 
perties, In fact, in many popular mixtures, it is 
extremely probable that the soap is the most effie 
cacious ingredient. It acts by asphixiation, forming 
an impervious film over the breathing pores of the 
insects. 

Whale-oil soaps are found to be the best for the 
purpose. In Insect Life, vol. vii. p. 369, the follow- 
ing conclusions are drawn from numerous experi- 
ments upon trees infested with the San Jose scale 
(Aspidiotus perniciosus) in America ;—‘ Soap washeg 
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particularly of whale-oil soap, have yielded the most 
satisfactory results; and at the rate of two pounds 
to the gallon, under the conditions of thorough 
drenching of the entire plant, with five or six days 
of subsequent fair weather, will destroy all the scales, 
whether applied in fall or in spring. ‘The results 
with soap in less strength indicate that under the 
-most favourable conditions the same result may be 
reached with mixtures containing only a poundand 
a half or more soap. The action of the soap at 
the rate of one pound or more to the gallon, ap- 
plied in the fall, is generally to prevent blooming 
and fiuiting the following spring, but the vigour and 
healthfulness of the tree are greatly increased. Ap- 
plied in spring at the time cf blooming, it does not 
ivjme the plant nor affect the setting of the fruit 
to any material extent in the case of the peach, and 
not at all in the case of the apple. 
_ ‘The experiments, as a whole, indicate the vastly 
superior merit of the soap wash and its fall appli- 
cation. ‘ihe great vigour of the plant resulting 
from the fall treatment more than offsets the pos- 
sible failing of bloom. Owing to the impossibility 
of controlling weather conditions, and the practical 
difficulty of wetting every part of the plant, one 
spraying cannot often be relied on to accomplish 
the death of all the scales, but two conscientious 
drenchings may be expected to accomplish this re- 
sult. These may be (1) at the time of, or shortly 
after, the falling of the foliage in autumn, and (2) 
just before blooming in spring.’ mi Bt 
Other soaps (hard laundry soap) are efficacious, 
put not to the same degree. : : 
In another of the American reports* is an _ins- 
tructive paper on insecticide soaps, by Mr, C. L. 
Marlatt, from which I take the liberty of quoting 
largely: ‘The decided insecticide value of the so- 
called whale-oil (more properly fish oil) soaps, 
against scale insects particulerly, has been fully 
demonstrated in the last few years in the work 
against the San Jose scale and has fully substan- 
tiated Professor Cornstock’s early recommendation 
of this means of controlling scale-insect pests. The 
merit of these soaps is not only in their cffective- 
ness as insect-destroyers, but from their being en- 
tirely without injurious effect on the treated plant. 
In this respect they are perfectly safe in the hards 
of any person, in contradistinction to all oily washes, 
which are very liable to be injurious in greater or 
less degree, although the injury may be insignificant 
or perhaps not apparent immediately, or during the 
first season.’...-....‘The use of soaps is attended 
with certain difficulties.’........‘To be satisfactory 
for insecticide use it must, when dissolved at the 
desired rate, say two pounds to the gallon of water, 
remain a liquid capable of being sprayed with an 
ordinary nozzle at an ordinary temperature. This 
may be determined by a very simple test, and one 
which should be invariably given any soap before 
it is accepted for spraying operations. It consists 
in simply dissolving a small quantity of the soap 
at the desired rate, and allowing it to cool.’ - 
Many soaps solidify or become gelatinous and 
fenacious on cooling. These are useless for spraying 
~ purposes. The common country soap of Ceylon has 
this defect. I have experimented in a small way 
with soap mixtures; but it is difficult to obtain 
heie a brand that combines suitability with cheap- 
ness. Such a brand is a great desideratum. Ifind 
that one of the most useful properties of the soap 
mixtures is to prevent the escape of the young 
larvee by blocking up the natural exists, and on 
this accuunt the treatment is to be very strongly 
i ended. 
Aoki (Lo be concluded ) 
oe 
GESTATION OF THE ELEPHANT. 


i i ri intain that 
Our Burma mahauts invariable main 
deena of gestation in tke elephant extends to 
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three years. It may, therefore, be of interest to put 
on record an Observation bearing on this statement. 

Forest elephants in Burma are simply hobbled 
and turned loose in the nearest jungle to feed, and 
hence, unlike the Commissariat animals, are practi- 
cally in a state of nature, and breed freely. 

In June 1897, one of the mahauts reported that 
his elephant had been covered by the tusker at- 
tached to the division, whilst the animals were turned 
out to feed. The act was chserved every evening 
for about a week, from about the 18th to the 25th 
May, 1897. Neither of the animals showed signs of 
sexual excitement previously, though the male paid 
assiduous court to the female for a few days before 
coition was permitted. They were both at work at 
this period—dragging logs—and gaye no trouble to 
their attendants. The report was noted, but, I am 
sorry to say, forgotten, tll the 3rd November 1898, 
when in the evening, the elephant gave birth toa 
female calf. 

Fortunately, that day she had only carried a light 
load for a short march. The baby, though so weak 
that it had to keep itself upright by holding on to 
a bamboo with its mouth, was perfectly healthy and 
well formed, and after a day, could stand and suckle. 
The period of gestation, therefore, had been a little 
over seventeen calendar months, or almost exacily 
eighteen lunar months.—C. B. S.—Jndian Forester. 


——__@—____—_—_ 


JOBS TEARS (COLIX-LACHRYMA-JOBI)—A 
USEFUL FODDER. 
By F. Manson Batnzy, F. L. s., CoLoNIAL BorTAnist. 


During Lord Lamington’s tour round New Guinea 
in May last, at almost all the places visited was seen 
a luxuriant growth of the grass knowr as Job’s Teais 
(Coix Lachryma-Joli of the botanist). The growth of 
the plant and the beauty of its seeds made such an im- 
pression on Lord Limington that he requested me to 
take seeds of each to Queensland for cultivation, which 
I did; and tke accompanying plate illustrates the pro- 
duct of a single seed scwn in my garden at Spring 
Hill, is by no means favourable soil or situation for 
foddergrowing. The plant represented comprised 26 
stems from 2 to 4% feet high, leafy throughout their 
whole length— in fact, it is a model fodder plant, 
suiting the climate both North and South of the colony 
and from this point of view is now brought to the notice 
of dairy men andfarmers generally. The present form 
seems to be of a more succulent character than that 
generally found in garden culture. The two kinds 
met with in New Guinea differed considerably in the 
form of the seed—The one being tear-shaped, and the 
other linear or oblong; both are usually of a bluish- 
grey colour. The stems of each, from a single plant, 
are numerous and very leafy. So faras Ihave been 
able to judge, the long-seeded form is of smaller growth 
but my seeds of this were sown later than those of the 
other. Imay remark that I have had specimens of 
this grass sent to me for determination from different 
parts of Queensland by persons who have met with it 
in a naturalised state, but whether these belonged to 
the New Guinea forms or not I cannot say. One ad- 
vantage possessed by this plant over sorghum is that 
it does not make so strong a root, so that when necess- 
ary to plough out to renovate the plantation it will 
not form so strong a resistance to the work as the 
varieties of sorghum. The stems are also more slender 
and not socoarse. In sowing the seeds, place them 
about 1 foot apart in rows 2 or 3 feet asunder, during 
the months of September and October. The plants 
being perennial they will last for several years without 
renewing. The plant may also be increased by divis- 
ions of the stool, which allows of vacancies in the plan- 
tation being filled up. 

The natives of New Guinea seem only to use “ Job’s 
Tears’? for ornamentation purposes, the pretty bluish 
grey seeds being prized for making into necklaces and 
decorating their weapons, &c. I could not hear of 
the seeds being used for food by them, yet SirJ. D 
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Hooker tells us that the plant is cultivated in India 
for this purpose; therefore in all probability the seed 
of the two New Guinea forms may be put to the same 
use in some parts of the island. Duthie states that in 
Ondh (India) the plant is largely eaten by cattle, and is 
said to be very fattening. 


EE ao 


THE VANILLA BEAN. 


This yaluable product, which is highly prized for 
making extracts of perfumery and in cooking, has, 
within the past few months become very scarce, and 
the price, in consequence, has advanced to three 
times what it formerly sold for. Nothing has ever 
been found to take its place in cookery, or for per- 
fumery, and consequently the price must remain high 
for some years to come, as it takes three years for 
the plant to come into bearing, after which it con- 
tinues in fruit for several years, improving from year 
to year, if well cared for. 

A recent published statement says thit the short- 
age of 1894 was due to a frost, which destroyed 
whole plantations. Then in i895 a clash between the 
Indians, who occupy and cultivate the large plan- 
tations around Papantla, Mexico, the centre of this 
industry, and the Mexican authorities, who own the 
lands, resulted in the former being driven out, but not be- 
fore they had succeeded in almost entirely destroying the 
vanilla plants as revenge. These two causes account 
for the shortage, as it requires three or four years 
before a plant will yield fruit. This shortage is much 
greater than is generally known. The present price 
of beans is $16:00 per pound, and it is not unlikely 
that it may advance to $18 or $20. 

We have several times urged the planting of vanilla 
as a minor industry, as it will flourish here in almost 
any locality, where it has plenty of water, but is 
particularly adapted to the rainy sections of Hawaii. 
Although it requires three to four years for the vines 
to come into full bearing, it will then pay better 
than almos¢ any other industry, that does not re- 
quire much capital. Nor willit interfere with any other 
light work, and is particularly suited to females. 
In a future issue we will give some particulars re- 
garding its cultivation and mode of curing the beans. 
—Planters’ Monthly. 


ns 
PARA RUBBER AND THE GOVERNMENT. 


The following is the official report of a dis- 
cussion on the supply of Para rubber seeds from 
Singapore at the U. P. A. at Selangor on 
Aug. 14th,— 

The Chairman said that, in consequence of the 
attitude taken by the Singapore Government with 
regard to the supply of rubber seed to applicants 
from the Federated States, he had interviewed the 
Colonial Secretary in Singapore and had been told 
that, in booking orders for rubber seed from plan- 
ters in the Native States, Mr. Ridley had acted 
without authority from Government, and it was the 
intention of the Singapore Government to repudiate 
his action, as all orders for seeds from the Colony 
must be first executed. In consequence of this it 
had been decided at a Committee Meeting, held on the 
22nd May last, that a sub-Commitee consisting of the 
Chairman, Secretary and Mr. Bailey should inter- 
view the Resident-General, laying all the facts of the 
matter before him for consideration and asking for 
his advice and support. (He the Chairman) and 
Mr. Bailey had seen the Resident-General, who 
said that those applicants who held no distinct 
promise in writing from Mr. Ridley had only a moral 
claim against the Government, and he doubted 
whether it could be enforced, but the case of Mr. Bai- 
ley was very different and he did not see how it 
could be disputed. That was how the matter stood 
so far, but Mr. Bailey would tell them what his 
case was and what action he was taking. 

Mr. Bailey said that early in 1897 he ordered 
600,000 Para Rubber seeds from the Botanic Gardens, 
Singapore, and on Ist April, 1897, Mr. Ridley wrote 
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saying he would supply him with that number as 
soon as _hecould at $10 per1,000. As he was form- 
ing a Company to plant rubber in Selangor, he wrote 
officially to Mr. Ridley on 12th August, 1898, asking 
him what number of seeds he could supply him with 
from Ist September, 1898, to 1st September, 1899, 
as it greatly depended on the number of seeds 
available as to whether the Company went 
through or not, In repply Mr. Ridley said he would be 
unable to supply the complete order from the 
present crop, but, as he was the pioneer of the culti- 
vation, he would guarantee that he should have half 
each crop of seed till his orders were filled. The 
represent crop of seed is expected to be 150,000 yet 
he is now offered only 15,000, which is a very diff- 
erent thing to above promise from Mr. Ridley. 

The Resident General, at the interview mentioned 
by Mr. Carey, had stated that he had already put the 
matter into the hands of his lawyers. 

The Chairman said he hoped the meeting would 
express their willingness to support Mr. Bailey in 
his action. 

Mr. Lake asked if this expression was meant to ime 
ply that the Associatson should support the action 
in a momentary sense if necessary. 

The Chairman said he certainly considered so, but 
there was not much likelihood that such help would 
be required. 

The proposal met with the unanimous approval of 
the meeting.—Singapore I’ree Press. 


——_~—_________. 


POSSIBLE INDUSTRIES IN TRAVANCORE, 
ANOTHER LAND OF PROMISE. 


A correspondent writing to the Madras Mail urges the 
small capitalist to look to Travancore and take note 
of the possibilities that exist there fore the successful 
cultivation of low-country products. As an inducement 
he leads off with a noteworthy example of what a small 
man at one time actually did. 


THE FOUNDATION OF ONE FORTUNE, 


The late Mr. Darragh, he says, started business in 
Travancore a little more than a quarter of a century 
ago with the very slenderest capital, and confining his 
operations chiefly to the products of the coconut tree 
died an extremely wealthy man. Not long before he 
died he turned his attention to cotton, and opened a 
mill in Quilon, which is still flourishing, although the 
cotton has to be conveyed to it all the way from Tinne- 
velly. Labour, however, is so abundant and so cheap 
that the mill is said to be thriving concern. 


ANOTHER FORTUNE GOING BEGGING, 


A part from the mill industry in cotton, which is 
in the position of being some what overdone, it is puz- 
zling why the enterprising European capitalist has not 
attempted to work coir and copra by machinery, In 
Travancore, with its vast output of capra and coir, the 
most primitive and unsatisfactory methods are still in 
vogue in extracting coconut oil and in cleaning and 
weaving the coconut fibre into rope, and it was by ex- 
porting these materials that Dr. Darragh scored ‘such 
a brilliant success. The establishment of an oil mill 
or two with other machinery for dealing with the fibre 
would make the fortune of the first person wha supplied 
these wants. Both water-power and steam-power are 
available, und fuel is as cheap as it can practically be 
avy where, where it is not to be had for the mere gather- 


ing. 


WHAT A FEW SAW-MILLS COULD Do. 


Again any European who turned his attention to the 
vast timber supplies of the State would find it paid him 
Timber for railway sleepers is now selected from a 
limited variety, viz., sal, teak, deodar, payngadu and 
pine. Another writer in the Madras Mail calculates 
that at least three million railway sleepers are wanted 
annually in India for renewal and extension work, and 
state that a saving of one rupee on a sleeper re- 
presented asum of thirty lakhs of rupees saved! All 
this shows that only a little energy and plenty of 
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capital is necesary to make the timber trade—more or 
less stationary and languishing in the absence of enter- 
prise—flourish and bring in to the State and to the 
speculator a large income. 


THE HUMBLE PLANTAIN, 


is also held out as a Travancore Bonanza. We quote:— 
It may interest some to learn that great possibilities 
exist in the cultivation and exportation of the plantain 
and its products. The fruit is now largely consumed in 
Europe, and it ought to be a matter of no great diffic- 
ulty to establish on a firm footing a trade in this pro- 
duct from Travancore. Plantains in their raw codition 
plantains preserved, plantain flour, plntain fibre, etc., 
should bring in some profit. In fact, the value of 
Travancore as a great fruit-producing country is lost 
sight of. 
THE POSSIBILITIES OF THE PINE. 


Pineapples, for instance, grow with the greatest lux- 
uriance, and are to be had in the season for the ridi- 
culously low price of three pies per pine. ‘The fibre is 
said to be particularly strong and silky, and is adapted 
for various kinds of manufactures. Commerce says it is 
a good substitute for flax and that a certain quantity 
of the fibre “ prepared in Singapore tested against an 
equal quantity of flax sustained 350 lb., while the latter 
could not bear more than 260 Ib. ’’ It is aleo said to be 
substituted for silk, and that an excellent linen is made 


from it. 
OTHER PRODUCTS AWAITING THE CAPITALIST. 


Waiving for the present all notice of pepper, ginger, 
and other garden produce attention, may be drawn to 
the vast quantities of tapioca root available, which 
forms the staple food of the poorer classes, with rice. 
Very few people have any idea that the arrowroot plant 
grows wild in Travancore, and that enterprice only a 
needed to develop the trade in this root. There are 
various other substances in the shape of vegetable oils 
of sorts--Jaurel oil— gums and resins, indigo, etc., 
Lem: n grass oil has been manufactured to some ex- 
tent, but as it forms a good base for perfumes, essential 
oils and etc, greater opportunities in regard to its use 
might be seized. Travancore has now a Eu- 
ropean Government contractor in Mr. Mitchell, 
who appears to have his eyes open and when the long 
expected railway becomes an accomplished fact a 
greater number of enterprising men may give an im- 

etus to local trade. The possibilities of paper manu- 
Factate in a land where material, fuel, water-power and 
a constant demand exist was long ago recognised by 
the formation of a Joint-stock Company and the cons- 
truction of a mill on which lakhs of rupees were spent. 
After a time, the manufacture of paper was dis- 
continued, for what reasonis not quite apparent to the 
uninitiated. Theplant liesidle, and the Company is 
moribun without any attempt being? made to resusci- 
tate the working, or windup the affairs of the share- 
holders. If this letter, concludes the writer, will help 
to remind some energetic shareholder of his wasted 
money and his oppotunities, it will not have been 
written in vain —Madras Mail. 


—_————_ > —_—___—. 


DURBAN BOTANIC GARDENS. 
A CURIOSITY, A BLACK BOY. 


Mr. J. Medley Wood reportsi—Since the date of 
my last report the weather has been exceedingly dry, 
only 0:91 in, having fallen at the Gardens since May 
93, and during the August 0:22 in, only was regis- 
tered, In consequence of this very unusual drought 
many of the plants in the Gardens are drooping, 
and flowers are exceedingly scarce. In addition to 
the usual routing work, which has been very heavy, 
gome of the hands have been engaged in oiling the 
woodwork of the Palm-house and giving the class 
another coat of paint, as the coat first given has 
been found to be too thin; this work is now nearly 


completed, 
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‘Paris, 6; Mysore, 1; Sumatra, per Mr. Van Leen. 
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The plant of Xanthorraea hastilis, the “ Gr 
Tree,’ or “Black Boy,” a native of Nore 
Wales has sent up a flowering spike from the centre 
of the rosette of leaves. This spike is now several 
feet high, and is thickly covered with hundreds of 
small white flowers, and is a curiosity not often 
seen in South Africa, a photo has been taken of 
it, and I suggest that it shall be reproduced in the 
annual report. It is to be hoped that we shaJl not 
lose the plant, which is the only one we haye and 
is much admired by visitors. It can hardly be less 
than 25 years old, and is probably more than that, 
[The name “Black Boy,” says a correspondent to 
ourselves (7’.4.,) is only applicable as regards the 
Appearance assumed by the plant in its native 
habitat, the Australian prairies, where its stout 
trunk becomes blackened both by bush fires ang by a 
resinous excrescence on the trunk, when seen thins 
in groups at a distance they have a weird appearance 
which readily suggest the black aborigines. The 
gummy exudation from the trunk is made use of 
as a gum; hence the plant is also known by the 
name ‘‘Grass-gum tree.” It belongs however, to the 
Lily tribe, and not to the grass-family although 
its large crowns of thin, long, wiry leayes have much 
the appearance of grass.) One of the trees of Alenrites 
triloba has been felled for the purpose of testing the 
wood, the trunk to the lowest main branch measured 
24 ft. with a girth at 10 ft. from the base of 6 ft 

Two cases of deaths of cattle from supposed 
poisoning have occurred lately on the Berea. The 
first I did not hear of until too late, but as 
the second case, when two valuable cows were lost 
was brought to my notice in time, I visited the 
locality in which the cattle had been grazing, the 
herd boy being with me to point out the exact place 
Unfortunately the whole, or almost the whole, of 
the underwood bad been lately cut down. I think 
by the Corporation gang of labourers, but after 
some little search I found that many plants of 
Moraeairidioides had been bitten off, and the herd- 
boy assured me that he had seen the cattle eating 
the plant, and that no other cattle had, to his 
knowledge, been grazing near. Iam not aware that 
this plant has poisonous properties, but the species 
known here as “ Tulp” or ‘‘ Tulip” all belong to the 
genus Moraca. It would, 1 think, be advisab'e that 
this plant should be chemically examined. The native 
say that this plant is not usually eaten by cattle 

I have received from Mauritius two cases con. 
taining many valuable plants. The steamer which 
brought them was placed in quarantine, and the 
cases were taken on to Hast London, and returned 
to us from that port by another ship, bat I was 
pleased to find that the plants had not suffered 
very much damage from the long detention. From 
Botanic Gardens of Cambridge I have received a 
valuable case of plants, chiefly ornamental, which 
arrived in excellent condition. I have also received 
packets of seeds as under:—Guina, 1; Kew, 1; 
hoff, 19; Adelaide, 84; Bangalore, 1: Zo : 
St, Albans, 1; Mr. J. Beningheld, aweebleaee asc 
mane ae M. Matthews, bulbs. 

or the Colonial Herbarium the second = 

pleting the first volume of “Natal Plante” i coe 
ready and may be obtained from the booksellers 
or on application at the Gardens. The first part of 
the second volume, which is confined to the grasses 
of the Colony, and will contain 25 plates and des- 
criptions, is in the printer's hands, and will be 
ready in a few weeks’ time; and the third volume 
which will be similar to the first, is in progress, 
I have received parcels of dried specimens of foreign 
plants from South Australia, 81 specimens: Sydney 
200; Queenstown (chiefly Transyaal plants), 212: 
and from Mr. J. F. Quekett 16 specimens of foreign 
mosses; and I have sent away parcels of dried 
specimens of native plants as_ follows:—M. Eysn 
O. E. Menzel, J, H. Maiden, J. F. Duthie, Dr. J. B 
Palacky, Biltmore Herbarium, Field Columbian 
Museum, and to the United States National Her- 
barium, two paxcels,—Natal Mercury, 
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THE VELVET BEAN. 


So much has been heard of late of the Velvet 
Bean as a green dressing, &c., that the following 
extract from Lowisiana Planter of 4th March, 1899, 
will be of interest. ‘Lhe plant has been imported by 
the Botanical Department, and has produced a fair 
crop of seed, but not sufficient for general distribu- 
tion. During the year a section will be set aside 
at the exneriment grounds, St. Clair, for the local 
trial of this Legume, 

Vetvet Brans.—This valuable plant has been 
grown extensively in this state During the past year. 
Our agricultural press has been filled with accounts 
of its superior excellence. The plant is still on 
trial, but promises to become a rival to our best 
varieties of cow-peas, Wherever it can be grown. 
Unfortunately it is not yet well acclimated, so far 
as the production of seed is concerned, since an 
early frost last year destroyed many immature pods. 
By planting very early and using some tree, house 
bush, or arbor upon which the vines can climb, the 
seeds can be matured before frost, Gradually by ac- 
climation and selection, it is believed its cultivation 
can be successfully extended even north of this state. 
As it requires comparatively few seeds per acre, 
planted as usually done, in rows about four feet wide 
and two feet apart in the drill, it is worthy of ex- 
tensive cultivation even for its enormous vines, which 
can be easily cured into an excellent quality of hay, 
It is an enormous nitrogen gatherer, as analysis 
elsewhere shows. The tubercles on its roots are the 
largest of any plant so far experimented with. Coral- 
like clusters of tubercles, each as large as a hen’s 
egg have been gathered from its roots, and analysis 
made of them by Mr. Clarke, station chemist, at 
State Experiment Station, Baton Rouge, La., showed 
six per cent. of nitrogen. The vines may be cured 
into hay or turned under easily with a disc plow. 
In smmer old leaves are replaced by new ones and 
the ground, underneath the vines, becomes covered 
with dead leaves. The seed grow in velvety pods, 
which are collected into racemes, thus making them 
easy to gather. They are difficult to shell by band. 
The seed are larger than a cow-pea, and a bushel 
will plant several acres. 

The only work in the scientific investigation of this 
bean, that we have seen, isreported in Bulletin No. 
35, of the Florida Experiment Station. Prof. A. A. 
Persons, chemist of that station, reports the follow- 
ing analysis of the bean, and then compares it with 
cow-pea. 

‘““An analysis of the beans, not including the 
shells or pods, made by Professor A. A. Persons, 
gave the following results :— 


ANALYSIS OF THE VELVET BEAN. 


“Moisture at 100 degrees .. ae 11:93 per cent. 
“Crude Ash .. .e oe Od 2°02 " 
“Crude Protein AG ae do 18 81 a 
“ Albuminoid Nitrogen 60 ns 2°87 BS 


‘Crude fat (either extract) a 6:29 7 
“Crude Fibre .. a0 Ob te 7°45 5 
“Nitrogen (free extract) .. 50 53°50 


” 
Calculated to a water-free basis, and compared 
with an analysis of the cow-pea under the same con- 
ditions, the following figures express the relative 
composition of the two:— 


Velvet bean. Cow-pea. 


~“ Ash ... 60 see 2°20... 10°50 per cent. 


“Protein a0 see 72130) 2.2 4730 
CO TREN aes 000 tee oa: Ph) 
‘“‘ Pibre.. sie nie 846 .. 29:00 
“Nitrogen (free extract) 60°75 .. 43°60 


“The nutritive ratio of the cow-pea is about 1°3. 
It is impossible to assign a definite ratio to the 
velvet bean, for the reason that, so far as I am 
aware, its percentage of digestibility has never been 
determined. The only mauner of accomplishing this 
is by means of practicalfeeding experiments with stock. 

“Assuming the digestibility of this velvet bean to 
be equal to that of the cow-pea, it will be found 
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that it compares quite favourably with the letter 
and since it grows luxuriantly in different sections 
of the state, and since stock are known to feed upon 
it with great relish, it may, perhaps, play a promi- 
nent part as a forage crop in Florida in the future. 

‘Tt is to be classed among the feed stuffs which 
are especially rich in nitrogen [protein substances]. 
A feeding stuff so rich in nitrogen should not be 
fed alone but in conjuction with some coarse fodder 
containing a much larger proportion of carbo-hydrates 
[starch, etc.], sucb, for example, as corn fodder.”’ 

This analysis, supplemented by those given else- 
where in this bulletin, will furnish all the informa- 
tion necessary to form a@ correct estimate of the 
value of this plant as a nitrogen gatherer. There 
are rumours of a poisonous principle in the beans 
of this plant, but judging from the above remarks, 
and others made in the same bulletin by Dr. Clute 
and Mr. Green, on orange grower, of Orlando, Fla., 
these rumours are not founded in fact. 

The velvet beans are largely used in Florida, and, 
to some extent, in this state, in the orange groves, 
both as a fertilizer for the trees and as a destroyer 
of weeds and grasses. It will completely destroy 
Bermuda and temporarily obscures coco or nut grass 
(Cyperus rotundus). It may, perhaps, successfully cope 
with Johnson grass.—Trinidad Bulletin. 


= 


MANURIAL PLANTS FOR TEA, 


To say where seed can be obtained, and the cost it 
is a very simple matter, but to say what togrow is 
quite another and larger matter. The tea is already 
to a large extent in possession of the land on which 
it is proposed to grow legumes for its benefit; it 
has been systematically cultivated for more or less 
lengthened periods. On this class of soil it is pro- 
posed to grow legumes for the purpose of organising 
free nitrogen for the benefit of tea, Quite a number 
of practical considerations crop up at this stage of the 
enquiry, and in order to see what is really practical 
for tea we must look into them. 


First comes the matter of convenience—getting freely 
about among the tea, facility for plucking, and pru- 
ning, and so forth. Any plant that materially inter- 
feres with these operations is manifestly out of the 
question, and that unfortunately places a number of 
eligibles without the pale, such as the Lupines ; un- 
loss indeed they admit of systematically cutting down, 
which I think they do not. But we areso much in 
the region of the unknownable, or more correctly the 
theoretical, that I would beg the reader to take much 
that follows here as suggestive and matter for ex- 
periment; and likewise to fail not give us the result 
of any experimental knowledge he may possess, as a 
matter of first class importance to the tea industry 
at this stage. 


Secondly there is the question of what will and 
what won’t grow among tea plants, and when these 
plants will grow and when they won’t grow to any 
advantage. These are points that cannot be answered 
off-hand. Again, it is highly improbable any one 
legume exists that will grow freely in all tea districts; 
and the different soils too; these are not going to 
grow legumes at random. I even question whether 
there are not thousands of acres that will not grow 
legumes to any advantage to the tea because it has 
been discovered certain plants organize free nitrogen. 


I am strongly of opinion we have not, therefore, 
found a universal panacea for tea, and I would 
beg leave to caution planters against for a moment 
allowing themselves to imagine they have arrived 
on the verge of the millennium for debilitated tea, 
or that in this discovery there is founda sort of 
universal resuscitator. JI nowhere gather that the 
most expert scientist is prepared to say or prove 
that the discovery has even caused a small revo- 
lution in agriculture where its advantages can be laid 
hold of to the fullest extent; let alone doing any- 
thing very great for tea, I am very far from wish- 
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ing to decry the discovery: it is interesting and 
important, but some scientific discoveries get too 
much magnified by some, and I think this is one 
of them. Agriculture, in particular rotations of crops, 
have all, unconcious of the scientific fact, been re- 
cognizing its practical utility for a very long period, 
but nothing at all out of the ordinary has happened, 
The way of this I think is because it is not a great 
discovery, but essentially a small thing. Those pre- 
eminently distinguished and now venerable Agricul- 
tural Chemists, Lawes and Gilbert, make it aban- 
dantly clear. In spite of all we know thus far, the 
nervick, as it were, of nature below the surface is 
largely undiscovered. 

However, in the matter of organizing free nitrogen 
from leguminous plants for tea, the time very speedily 
comes when it is necessary to destroy the organizers 
by digging them into the soil, in favour of a rota- 
tion crop, and it is not until some time after des- 
truction, during the process of full decay that the 
full advantages of the free nitrogen is available and 
consequently in the ordinary course of things the 
succeeding crop gets the advantage, if ineeded that 
is not nature’s deliberate intention. In this case, 
however, it is for the tea plant; it will follow then 
that the rotation crop must also be dug in, and 
this crop to be of the best advantage all round must 
differ from the legume. The planter will do well to 
have always in mind that no soil, least of all much 
tea soil, will go on growing leguminous plants; and 
further that, although they organize free nitrogen 
by bacteria through the nodules of the roots, the 
plants themselves require a different nourishment, 
in part including abandance of lime, and no soil, 
and particularly tea soil, will go on successfully 
growing, of all plants legumes. There must be the 
indispensable and advantageous rotation and there- 
tore in this case periodic destruction of both. Your 
correspondent will at once see this implies periodic 
renewal and re-sowing, and the pertinent question 
comes in here, Will the exigencies of tea operations 
admit of the planter saving his own seed? Because 
if it won’t, then I fear it won’t pay; unless indeed, 
“and what certainly ought to happen by perseverance, 
the increase of tea is such as to admit of periodic 
purchase of new seeds. These are practical ques- 
tions planters can solve for themselves, In any case 
“it is well to have in mind that while nitrogen is 
locked up in the nodules of the roots of legumes it 
is not very likely to be of much service to deep- 
rooting tea; in order to be serviceable there must 
be a simple system of rotation, digging in, and re- 
newals. But I believe the fact that some legumes 
organize free nitrogen is by no means the sum of 
advantage likely to accrue from planting them for 
the advantage of tea. I had here intended to have 
made a direct quotation from Mr. Cooke (Sirocco) 
but unfortunately have failed to find the particular 
-gentence I wanted. However, this, if I remember 


rightly, is the gist of it:—“‘ We do not sufficiently . 


realize how much we gain or save by making less 
tea.”’ This looks very like a paradox. Now I would 
advance a closely allied proposition, namely, that 
we do not sufficiently realize how much we should 
gain by doing less—in the way of cultivation—more 
especially if the cultivation is extended over leng- 
thened periods, and I am fully convinced from a 
number of expermments of the great good of rest; 
total abandonment of cultivation, allowing nature to 
come in and do, as she undoubtedly does, some 
beneficent work. Very many planters should be sent 
on a tour round the world on foot or a bicycle for 
two years, and if the soil and tea could only speak 
I believe it would say Amen to the proposal very 
promptly. : : 5 : 
Coming to practical suggestions for your corres- 
pondent, I would advise him to try a bushel of the 
ordinary field the pea-soup pea of commmerce. 
I feel sure as a cold weather crop, and provided 
the soil is not difficient in lime, this would succeed 
in many cases well. Then it should be allowed to 
fully mature ifs crop, and here comes the question 


whether he should save his seed. I think from one ~ 
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bushel two might be taken and all the remainder 
dug in. What would happen precisely, I cannot say; 
tor Assam doubtless the hot weather would be too 
much for the dug in seed, but if that was not, the 
rains would be, I quite expect. However, if would 
not much matter what happened, because the seed 
as well as the plant would be a highly nitrogenous 
manure. There are very few legumes or food plants 
which contain so much nourishment as the pea— 
about 930 per cent. per 1,000 parts for the seed. 
This plant lays low and grows dwarf, and would not, 
I think interfere with the tea, and if the newly 
dug in seed grew, that would be an additional ad- 
vantage. Again I have formed a very high opinion 
of some annual grasses which grow luxuriantly, but 
not tall, during the monsoon, are excellent fodder 
plants, seed freely, and die down in cold weather. 
There is a period when a valuable dressing of manure 
can be hoed in, and any amount of seed insuring 
a full crop another year. It is so far asis known 
true these grasses do not organize nitrogen in the 
way legumes do, but they contain a quantity, and 
I venture to think it may very weil be that good 
annual grasses would prove of the greatest possible 
service for tea lands; any serious wash is impos- 
sible, soddened land is practically impossible. Once 
a year at the correct seed period the land could 
receive one through hoeing, no further cultivation 
being necessary. Of these grasses I will send your 
Dibrugurh correspondent a small packet of two kinds 
and ask him to be good enough to sow on the 
appearance of spring rains and watch their behaviour 
for Assam if he is satisfied ke can himself increase 
the area a thousand fold by collecting his own seed. 
They have the great advantage of being non-creep- 
ing, no under ground stems—termed by Botanist 
Soboles—and there is no possibility of a permanent 
choked up soil. My very strong impression is, herein 
lies a good thing for tea:—A legume for the cold 
weather season and a good annual grass for monsoons, 
and only two very thorough hoeings per annum, one 
for the grass, one for the legume, The grass seed 
will abide the monsoon period withont germinating 
to any extent, and would not be interfered with by 
the leguminous crop. Some other day I may make 
a communication to the Planter on sundry grasses, 
as Lam getting seeds of a number from widely 
different parls of the world, but the time has not 
arrived to say anything further about them. The 
burden of it is, everyone should make some definite 
experiment in the direction of surface crop, which 
will protect the soil, and abolish in a very large 
measure cultivation, and yet forsooth it would be a 
kind of culture highly advantageous. When it is 
recognized that the tea plant is only a shrub above 
ground and that by artificial means and that below 
it has the roots of a tree; and that without manure 
you can neither add nor take from the soil over 
and above what nature allows; and that by annual 
crops due in you come as close as probably it will 
immitation of nature's methods,— 
then I believe plavters will see their current methods 
in the long run are vanity and vexation of spirit; 
and based on heavy knows what dustur perhaps, 
to solely and wholly for the tea plant and not as 
a general principle for anything.—‘“ Szcatur Inpicus,” 
— Planter. 


SoutH SEA ISLAND PAPAYA.—The Curator of 
the Government Botanic Gardens and Parks, 
Nilgiris, reports the successful raising of a number 
of plants from seed of the South Sea Island 
Papaya (Carica Papaya) and_ observes :—‘ As 
soon as ib becomes established, it is hoped that it 
will prove to bea desirable addition to the list of 
tropical fruits grown on the lower slopes of the 
Nilgiris to meet the demands in the local 
markets.” The fruit of this tree at Bangalore is 
much larger than that usually seen on the ordi- 
nary Papaya.—Planting Opinion, Sept. 39, 
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THE CULTIVATION OF THA: 


MEASURES TO PREVENT DISEASE. 


COMMON SENSE TREATMENTS, CALCULATED TO 

HOLD GREY AND OTHER BLIGHTS IN CHECK, 

COMBINED WITH PROFITS TO THE ESTATE. 

I doubt not that such direct treatment as 
the picking-off of diseased leaves will (as cal- 
culated to defoliate bushes) soon be held as of 
minor importance, in the treatment of Plant 
Diseases, and it might, therefore, be as well 
to review some methods, which, though in- 
direct, might be looked upon as far more 
effective, and the least that can be expected 
if such methods are carried out carefully, is 
that the increased returns from the tea treat- 
ment will cover the cost of such. 

BuryING PRuniNGS.—As being the most 
important of such, let us first take the Bury- 
ing of Prunings. Dr. Watt’s remarks on 
this subject, are worth reading. He seems to 
have concluded from the result of his flying 
visit to Assam, etc., that prunings should 
not be buried for the reason that they would 
be likely to foster parasitic growth—(though 
in stating this I might add that he mainly refers 
to Thread Blight, a pest peculiar in that it 
spreads by long fibrous mycelium, has the 
power of living on the dead buried matter, 
and of afterwards resuming its parasitic life 


on adjacent plants)—and I do not think his 


remarks apply so much to grey and kindred 


“blights. However, both he and Mr. Massee, los- 


ing sight, 1 am afraid, of the object for which 
we grow tea, recommend the burning of prun- 
ings, condemning burying. Neither mentions 
the use of disinfectants in connection with 
such operations, and yet at the same time 
they have a lot to say about the great value 
of time, etc., as fungicides. So perhaps, we 
who are the most interested, might be per- 
mitted to view the matter in a more practical 
light and look upon burying as our cheapest 
and most feasible means of treatment—with 
two great advantages over burning: (1)asaving 
of almost all organic matter inthe prunings, 
and (2) prunings would not have to be carried 
some distance—as in burning, in most cases— 
to suitable open spaces. It follows that doing 
so would give the wind every chance to 
scatter spores to great distances, whereas in 
burying a yard would represent the greatest 
distance to aplace of burial. Prunings can 
be well buried—including careful sweeping 
of the ground, and the cutting of deeper holes 
than usual—with a dose of about 500 lb. of 
lime per acre, at a cost of about R20; the 
lime added quickly decomposes the mass 
buried, as well as acting as an indirect manure 
by freeing potash, nitrogen, etc., which may 
be locked up in the soil, in an insoluble form. 
As lime could hardly be used every time a 
field was pruned, some substitute might be 
formed, in solutionslike the Bordeaux Mixture; 
such could easily be sprayed on the collected 
mass by the aid of an ordinary watering 
can or something of that kind, the only 
drawback at present being the prohibitive 
cost of sulphate of copper, as probably about 
50 lb. would be used per acre. However, 
where this chemical is used in large quanti- 
ties, it is extremely cheap; and, no doubt, 
when a demand was felt here, we should be 
able to purchase at a figure warranting our 
using such past experience on estates where 


: prantigs were buried solely in the way of 


hy 
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manuring, thus proving how valuable such 
operations are. Personally I have done such 
work on a small scale forsome years with most 
gratifying results, anda well-known property 
on which this system has been carried out 
for some six years, stands probably today 
as the freest from pests and the healthiest 
estate in the island. Mr. Bamber, I know, is 
strong on prunings being buried, provided, 
of course, such work is done in a thorough 
manner, and I am sure that we shall find 
he will have a good deal to say on this 
subject in the Report he will shortly put 
before us, 

BurRNiING.—Now for Burning, it is unfortu- 
nate that on almost every estate there are 
places too steep for burying or cultivation 
of this nature, and I believe there is also 
one district where the presence of something 
in the nature of thread blight, prohibits the 
burying of prunings; on such places burnin 
must be resorted to as about the only metho 
of treatment available. In this operation the 
value of the manure created plays but an 
unimportant part, the ash collected from 
the burning of prunings from anh _ acre 
of healthy tea, would give about 20 lb. 
of potash, 6 lb. of phosphoric acid, and 
about 14 lb. of lime, losing about 40 Ib, 
of nitrogen. This would be utilized were 
the prunings buried and, if these prunings 
were left undisturbed, most of the Potash, etc. 
in the ash would be available for the plants’ 
use. And looking to the difficulty of properly 
re-distributing the ashes, it would be ne- 
cessary, when applying artificially, to almost 
double the usual dose, where the ash has not 
being returned—in order to make up for the 
loss of same. 

DESTRUCTION OF CHEDDIE.—Mr. Massee 
says, remembering the very different kinds 
of plants on which this fungus is known to 
be parasitic (speaking of Grey Blight) it is 
probable that it also occurs on wild plants 
in the vicinity of tea. If such is the case,—and 
there is no doubt about it—all such should be 
removed if possible, as the Conidia is carried 
great distances by wind and other agencies, 
and no amount of attention to the tea would 
avail if the supply of Conidia necessary for 
inoculation, were grown in the neighbours 
hood. Now, theve are two things which might 
be done with cheddie, etc., with a view to using 
such as manure. It might be buried in 
large pits (accompanied with a little Basic 
slag or Lime to assist rapid decomposition) 


. to be afterwards applied as a bulk manure; 


or cheddie grass, etc., collected, might be 
burnt and the ashes collected under shelter 
till required. This would be of value, on 
account of the Potash and Lime contained ; 
the amount of these would vary very much 
according to the class of vegetation, but we 
might take an average of 10 per cent as repre 
senting the quantity of Potash in the ash. 
Another class of vegetation which would 
come under this head are the dense masses of 
belts and road trees we have in our fields, 
with the idea of either checking wind or acting 
as a fuel reserve. Such trees, it seems to me, 
do a great deal more harm than good, and 
excepting in districts like Udapussellawa 
are quite unnecessary. We will take gums; 
if we look at bushes adjacent to trees of this 
description, we find them in a most miserable 
condition, This is more due to the drip from 
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the leaves than anything else, as gums in most 
cases are deeper feeders than tea and 
therefore do not rob the latter, so much as 
other trees do. Grevilleas seem harmless, 
but if we examine them carefully, we shall 
find the branches covered with scaly bug, 
etc., the surrounding tea getting the benefit 
thereof; not to mention the shade created, 
which is so much to the liking of injurious 
growths. Another system to be condemned 
is growing trees for fuel amongst the tea. 
One need but look at the tea adjacent (a 
few months after these trees have been 
felled!) to wonder whether the fuel obtained 
were worth the damage done, 
ARTIFICIAL.—Now, afew remarks on artificial 
manuring. It will be found that in many cases 
the results of application of artificial manures 
are unsatisfactory ; this being due to our allow- 
ing our fields to go too far before manuring, 
the bushes being shuck ; and if we examine 
the roots, we willfind them ina like state. 
The result is, they ave not in a condition to 
assimilate the manure applied, a part of 
Which in consequence will be lost. One must 
allow for this in first application and give 
the bush alarger dose than would be required 
in succeeding ones. Surely the ‘‘Times,” in 
claiming that Mr. Bamber has reduced the 
cost of manuring in the island by 50 per 
cent, makes an absurd statement and one 
very uncomplimentary to the Planting Com- 
munity generally. I happen to know that 
Mr. Bamber is probably as suprised as we 


are at this statement, though I also 
know that the ‘ Times” gathered this 
information from several different men. 


I can only say that Myr. Bamber’s coming 
has indeed been a God-send—to swch—but 1 
most certainly think that the majority 
including Mr. Bamber himself—would not for 
a moment dream of such extraordinary 
cheapening in the cost of manuring 
being possible. Mr. Bamber recommends 
cheap mixtures; so do -others and such 
mixtures were used long before he came ; 
and as he aims at permanent benefit 
to the soil, how we can attempt to place 
any value on his system tillat least a trial 
of two years, I cannot see. At present the 
greatest tribute we can pay him, is that he 
came atthe right moments and played an 
important part in the upsetting of the 
Castor Cake and Bone Hra of Conservatism. 


a ey 
HANKOW THE TEA MART OF CHINA, 


THE TOWN AND ITS INDUSTRY. 
(Specially written for the ‘* Ceylon Observer.” ) 

Hankow does not perhaps stand pre-eminent 
asa health resort, and indeed ‘those who have 
faced a summer or two in that place, 
might look upon Colombo as a sanitarium ; 
but as 

A CENTRE OF BUSINESS ENDRGY 
and activity it is, for three months—May, June 
and July—in a unique position, 

Situated about 650 miles from Shanghai, up 
the Yangtzse, on its right bank, it stands 
in the very centre of China as the mart of 
the China tea trade. Not that tea is the 
only article it trades in, but undoubtedly tea 
has made Hankow famous. Big businesses 
pre done in hides, bristles, feathers and ‘all 
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sorts and conditions” of other articles ; but 
tea has made Hankow what it is. 

As the month of May approaches, the re- 
turn of the tea-tasters, or ‘* Chaaszees” as 
they are called, is noticed in Shanghai and 
erelong they take ship up to Hankow. There 
are three principal lines of steamers up to 
this port, known as Ewo, Taikoo and China 
Merchants ; and if you ask a Chinaman which 
he prefers, he will answer thus :—Ewo is best 
for the Canton man who travels up, Taikoo 
best for the foreigner, and China Merchants 
best for Mandarins. This is borne out in fact 
and tea-tasters generally select Taikoo. 

About three days are occupied in the journey 
and several interesting river treaty ports are 
touched at en route. Kiukiang is veached 
about a day before Hankow. All teas from 
Kiukiang districts arrive at this port first 
and several houses have representatives there 
in order to buy earlier than others. But 
the bulk of the teas are shipped up to Han- 
kow and offered on that market. 


QUIETNESS REIGNS SUPREME 
in Hankow when the ‘‘Chaaszee” arrives 
and the Bund wears a_ dreary and for- 


saken aspect; but in a day or two all is 
changed with the arrival of the first mus- 
ters. The tea-taster buckles on his armour 
in the shape of his oldest clothes and 
the tea battle opens! A tea season is no 
child’s play when once started and the mus- 
ters arrive in a seemingly endless stream. 
The tea-taster in a ‘‘ quick” season must be 
in his tea room by 5-30 a.m. and start oper- 
ations forthwith, nor stay his hand (or rather 
tongue!) till five or six at night, barring 
short intervals for meals. 

THE TEA-TASTER 
is not a vigid abstainer during the season 
as stated in a recent ‘‘Century” article, 
but he perhaps takes his stimulants in rather 
smaller quantities and discards smoking al- 
together until after dimner and the day’s 
work is over. 

He proceeds on very similar lines to those 
in Colombo, the essential difference being the 
very great care necessary, and taken, com- 
pared with that in the case of Ceylon teas. 

A very good-sized sample is sent round by 
the Broker—much larger be it noted than 
that allowed by the Colombo trade—and he 
then proceeds to become acquainted with the 
quality of the tea before him, using the 


“same utensils for this purpose as in use 
in Ceylon. The “Century” article 


errs very much in its description of this 
phase of the subject. 

If the tea suits him, he tells the Broker to 
forward a chest muster and thus has the 
useful opportunity of seeing a full half-chest 
of the tea before he has even made a bid 
for it. Should he still like it, he then makes 
a contract for the tea at the price agreed 
upon ; but he has the option of returning the 
chest muster and making no purchase should 
he, on second tasting, dislike thetea. Jt will 
be realised that this is of great assistance to 
the tea taster in selecting suitable teas for 
his ordersand if an error is made it is more 
often his own lack of judgment rather than 
inability to see what the tea really is froma 
very small sample. 

If the tea taster is exacting in making his 
staff work, he also works very hard himself, 


we 
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and requisitions Sunday as an extra twenty- 
four hours in which to work. His godown 
soon begins to wear a very animated appear- 
ance, and weighing, marking, matting and 
rattanning operations are constantly in 
process. : 
The ‘Century ” article states that tea is 
brought to Hankow in sacks as well as half- 
chests and is frequently re-fired. This, how- 
ever, is hardly consistent with facts. Little 
or no tea with any pretension to quality 
is so packed, only the common tea dust and 
siftings used in ‘‘ brick”-making being brought 
in this fashion, and the merchant certainiy 
does very little or no firing; as he prefers to 
open as few packages as possible. Connon 
tea is frequently repacked from _half-chests 
to chests, but the bulk of the teais shipped in 
its original packages. q 
A great advantage the merchant gots in 


‘buying China tea is 


A SUBSTANTIAL ALLOWANCH 


in weight given by the tea-men and thus a 
loss in weight isimpossible. This is a fact 
that might be seriously borne in mind by the 
planters of Ceylon if they wish to capture new 
markets, especially the Russian. As stated 
in a previous article, another great advan- 
tage is the large size of the break which a 
merchant is able to buy. 

The arrival of the first Russian steamer is 
the sign of great activity on the Bund, hun- 
dreds and hundreds of coolies being em- 
ployed in carrying tea to the cargo boats 
for transhipment to the big ‘steamer. Hach 
Chinaman will carry two half-chests slung one 
oneach end of a bamboo pole across his 
shoulders and the rapidity with which he 
goes is a great contrast to the slow bullock 
eart of Ceylon. Six weeks of this feverish 
activity brings the ‘‘rush” to a close, but 
there is plenty of work for all for another 
two months, though carried on in a more 
leisurely-way. 

By the end of August Hankow residents 
settledown to wait for autumn and winter 
sport and their ordinary work; and the tea- 
tasters ship once more for happier and less 
busy climes. 

HANKOW ITSELF 


uninteresting, its Bund 
being the chief promenade for  walk- 
ing. In the month of July, the plains 
at the back are flooded and continue so for 
some time, and Hankow is thus _ practi- 
cally shut in and riding operations are 
very much curtailed. As the new Con- 
cessions given to the French, Russians 
and Germans are developed, the place will 

‘row in importance and some even go so 
far as to say, will rival Shanghai, if not 
in beauty, at least as a trading centre’ 
Adjoining the English Concession is the 
densely populated city of Hankow, contain- 
ing 800,000 Chinese, the majority living 
in indescribable hovels and filth. Its size 
may be judged by the fact that its principal 
street is over three miles in length. 

The condition of life during the Great 
Heat must be appalling as the Chinaman 
knows absolutely nothing of sanitation and 
it is reported that thousands die during 
the summer from various diseases. The 
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principle of ‘‘ survival of the fittest” is une 
doubtedly carried into actual practice to a 
very large extent in such a place as this. 
With all this, however, the average China- 
man seems to be a contented man and they 
seem to have solved the question of the 
‘‘happiness of the greatest number.” 

Opposite to Hankow on the other side of 
the river is Wuchang, the capital of the 
Provineé of Hupeh, whose Viceroy is 

THE CELEBRATED CHANG CHIH TENG, 

famed for his Western learning. Famed 
until he is>known, when he is found to 
be, at bed-rock, of much the same build 
and character as the ordinary Mandarin. 
He has established arsenals, iron works, 
cotton mills and an agricultural department, 
but with only partial success. He has 
competent Huropeans to guide things, but 
from lack of material given them, they are 
unable to get any very good results. His 
agricultural department is still without 
ground for the planting of seed,—a rather 
important item in agriculture, one would 
think. Also, while at the outset, he was 
willing to buy every agricultural imple- 
ment existing, now it is hard to get those 
really necessary. Thus is China’s most ad- 
vanced man only surface-polished with 
Western ideas and at heart still the old- 
fashioned Oriental. What China needs most 
to-day are strong, honest and conscientious 
leaders and until she gets them she will 
continue in the rut of impotence she is now in. 


——{~ 


ASSOCIATED TEA ESTATES OF CEYLON, 
LIMITED. 


DIRECTORS’ REPORT, 


FOR THE 12 MONTHS ENDED 30TH JUNE, 1899. 


The area of the Company’s Estates planted 
with tea as per last report was... 1,889 acres. 
to which falls to be added as com- 


pleted during the year The 16 do. 
and for certification of area at Dora- 
galla ae fH 25 do. 


Making a nett planted area in tea of 1,930 acres. 


In addition to which there are 13 acres of fuel 
trees on Doragalla. 

No further extensions are in progress. 

The yield was as follows :— 


Silver Kandy ... oe 100,210 
Chesterford wae wae 280,514 
Horagoda Rad veo 45,700 
Doragalla ws 238,032 

664,456 


This shows a decrease of 43,513 lb. on the pre- 
vious 12 months’ yield, and of 119,294 lb. on the 
aggregate of the Superintendents’ estimates. 
The two high-lying estates gave an increase of 
34,371 lb. and the two low-country properties a 
falling off of 77,884 lb. The Superintendents and 
the Visiting Agent are unable to give any reason 
for the deficiency beyond natural causes, the 
weather in the low country having been unsatis- 
factory for producing a heavy yield of tea. 

Of the crop, the entire- produce of one estate 
was sold in London, and of the three others 


‘. being realised. 
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~ partly in Colombo and partly in London. The 
portion sold in Ceylon, 288,215 lb., realised an 
average of 37°81 cents, and the 376,241 lb. sold 
in London, an average of 7'8ld, making to- 
gether, after allowance for freight and charges on 
the London portion, a total average of 7:28d per 
pound. This compares with 7‘1ld per pound for 
the previous year, and in view of the general level 
of prices is considered satisfactory. 

The Superintendent of Chesterford Estate re- 
signed his position in March, and the Superin- 
tendent of Silver Kandy was summarily dismissed 
on 25 May, under circumstances that may lead 
to legal proceedings. The item of £414 6s 9d 
appearing on the balance sheet as a doubtful 
debt, is money due by the latter to the Company. 
New Superintendents were appointed in each case, 
and so far as can bejudged, the work under them is 
proceeding satisfactorily. ‘ 

The estimates for the 12 months ending 30th 
June, 1900, are for a crop of 705,000 1b; which 
will, if realised, be an increase of 40,544 1b. over 
the yield for the previous year. The estimates 
are probably on the conservative side, and may 
with favourable weather conditions, be exceeded. 
The estate of cultivation, and the circumstances 
generally of the estates are in every way 1n satis- 
factory shape. : 

The revenue Account shows a nett profit of 
£3,622 0s 3d, to which falls to be added the 
balance of £9 4s 4d brought forward from last 
season, and £19 1s 64 on adjustment of previous 
year’s accounts, making a total of £3,650 6s 1d. 
Out of this the Directors paid the Interim 
Dividend at the rate of 3 per cent on _ the 
preference share capital, and from the balance 
they propose to pay the final dividend on same 
at the same rate (making six per cent tor the year) 
which will absorb £1,800, and to carry forward the 
balance to the next account. Sect 

The Directors regreb that the anticipations ex- 
pressed in the last annual report, and in the cir- 
cular sent out on the 3lst March, 1899, have been 
nufulfilled, and that consequently the revenue 
was insufficient to pay any dividend to the holders 
of the ordinary share capital. It looked during 
the spring as if a higher level of value was 
likely to prevail in the future for all tea, but 
circumstances led to a rapid and continuous fall 
in prices, anda very low level was current when 
a large proportion of the season’s crops were 
In spite of this, prices show, 
with the exception of one estate, an increase. 
A profit is shown on rice supply, and exchange 
was effected at an advance ofonly three-eighths 
of 1d per rupee on the previous year. The ad- 
verse feature is obviously the deficiency in yield, 
which may ‘be taken ‘as explanatory of the bad 
result. The accounts show a material expen- 
diture on manuring, which will be continued 
during the new season, as the Directors have 
gatistied themselves that a substantial increase 
in yield is likely to be obtained by liberal 
treatment of the cultivation in thismanner. The 
continued failure of the properties to realise the 
profits expected from them when the Com- 
pany was formed, has been a matter of grave 
concern to the Directors, who in a view of the 
financial results have again drawn only half their 
fees. The Secretaries have also again made a 
considerable rebate on the sum payableto them 
for the London management of the Company, and 
have waived the commission payableto them upon 
the amount of profits divided. 

Only the small additional outlay referred to 
in last report has been made upon block account, 
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the Directors having decided to charge to revenue 
account, on an average spread over several years, 
any items relative to ordinary additions to build- 
ings and machinery. 

The Directors decided that ib was contrary to 
the interests of the Company to take part in 
the attempt recently made by certain Tea im- 
porters to force upon the buyers in London a 
change in the conditions of sale by abolishing 
the pound-draft hitherto allowed on each 
package. While they would have been pleased 
to see this allowance abolished by mutual agree- 
ment, they considered it unwise to join in a 
quarrel with their customers, and consequently 
the teas of this Company were offeredand sold 
on the old terms. The Directors haye also de- 
clined to join in the proposed arrangement for 
regulating the quantities offered for sale, as they 
do not consider it would be in the interests of the 
Company to do so. 

Mr. A Bethune, theformer proprietor of one of 
the estates now owned by this Company, having 
retired from Ceylon after 20 years spent there 
in planting, has been invited to join the Board, 
and his name will be submitted to the share- 
holders at the general meeting for election as 
an additional Director. The members of the 
Board consider that his special knowledge 
of the estate in question, and nis general prac- 
tical experience, will prove of material advantage 
to the Loudon-executive and to the Company’s in- 
terests generally. 

Under the articles ot Association, Sir Alexander 
Wilson retiresfrom the Directorate, and, being 
eligible, offers himself for re-election. 

An Auditor falls tobe appointed by the share- 
holders at the generai meeting. Mr, J M Hender- 
son, F.C,A.,, is eligible for re-election, 


ee 
PRODUCE AND PLANTING. 


American TeA.—On the strength of a brief para- 
graph about the success of tea-growing experiments 
in the Southern States, some of the newspapers have 
endeavoured to construct a mountain out of a mole- 
hill. We can imagine that a few timid shareholders 
in tea companies have been made unhappy by the 
following paragraph, which has gone the usual round: 
“Tt is predicted that America will in time rival China 
and Ceylon in the production of tea. Experiments 
made in tea cultivation in the United States are said 
to have proved a complete success,” The “ predic- 
tion” comes from Fleet Street, we imagine, and we 
do not notice any serious decline in tea shares in 
consequence of it. 

An ATTEMPT To ScarE TEA Drinkers.—The latest 
news fromthe United States about tea is that certain 
people interested in coffee are endeavouring to create 
prejudice against tea by circulating exaggerated ru- 
mours about its injurious effect. That game has been 
tried here, but did not succeed. A New York tele- 
gram of Wednesday’s date to the Leader has the 
following: The sensation today is the reported pros- 
tration through excessive tea-drinking of Mre. Leslie 
Carter, America’s greatest actress. The newspapers 
take the occasion to print violent articles on the 
baneful effects of tea, pointing the moralin the physical 
decline of the Englishrace. The World editorially 
writes: ‘Our cartoonists should inform up-to-date 
facts and depict John Bull as small and scrawny 
whereas Uncle Sam should be depicted as big and 
pot-bellied.’ Several merchants whom I have consulted 
tell me that the tea-drinking scare is being fostered 
by the coffee trust, which fears that Sir Thomas 
Lipton’s presence may induce Americans to take to tea.” 

InDIAN AND CeyLon Tras In THE STATES.—Whether 
it is due to a desire to push Ceylon tea or not, some 
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of the American newspapers are publishing informa- 
tion, says the Pall Mall Gazette, in respect to the 
increase in the popularity of the commodity which 
should gladden the hearts of the planters and cause 
Mincing Lane no little satisfaction. ‘‘ The phenomenal 
increase in Ceylon and India tea has become very 
striking,” is the somewhat tautological comment of 
one journal. The change of attitude on the part of 
the American public dates, it seems, from the 
time of the World’s Fair, before which the Indian 
teas were practically unknown. Hach year has shown 
a decided i:crease in consumption over the preceding 
period. No figures are given in support of the con- 
tentions, but we suppose that the statements them- 
selves are deserving of some weight. The astute 
American mind is now considering whether or not 
tea can be produced in the United States. The con- 
clusion arrived at is that there are several States 
where the climatic conditions are favourable, but that 
the cost of Jabour is too high. There is some hope, 
however, that the raising of tea in certain of the newly- 
acquired possessions of the United States will be at- 
tempted. Of course, the consumption of tea cannot be 
allowed to eome under consideration without the 
inevitable reference to the Anglo-Saxon brotherhood. 
“ What acontrast there is between that tea party,” 


- said one well-known merchant referring to the ac- 


ceptance of a present of tea by Admiral Dewey at 
Colombo, “ and the other one in Boston harbour! How 
indicative of the change of sentiment between two 
peoples!” Well, if the United States consumers will 
only buy enough, we can assure them that our Indian 

lanters will be very grateful, and will show not a 
ttle enthusiasm on the subject of the Anglo-Saxon 
alliance. 


Tan Tra TRADE oF Formosa.—In the Consular re- 
port on the trade of Formosa the reference to tea 
is full, although it resembles official reports from other 
parts of the Far Hast in thatit points tono improve- 
ment in the tea trade generally. 

Souta InpIAN PLantERs in Councit.-—The planters 
of Southern India seem animated with a spirit of en- 
terprise. Those of them who grow coffee desire to 
know all about the latest and best machinery for 
curing the product, and it is a pity that they cannot 
find the necessary machinery here without looking 
to the United States for it. 

Cinnamon.—The supply at the periodical sales on 
Monday, the 28th ult.,was extremely light, indeed far 
too scanty for the prevailing demand, and the 960 bales 
Ceylon put forward went off briskly at a further ad- 
vance in value. The greatest improvement was seen 
in first and second sorts, which were 1d to 2d per 
lb dearer, and even the inferior qualities, that were 
less eagerly competed for, brought #d to 1d better 

vices than were established at the auctions in May 
ast, viz.: Firsts, fine and superior garden cinnamon 
at 1s 4d to 1s 7d, common to good at 10d to Is 24d; 
seconds, fine and finest plantation at 1s 4d to 1s 7d, 
ordinary to good at 7d to 1s; thirds, best at 1s 1d 
to ls 5d, low woody to fair at 54d to 11d; fourths, from 
5d up to 1s 1d; and broken (in five boxes) at 73d to 
8d per lb.— Rome and Colonial Mail, Sept. 8. 

pie SAE SEN Sh 


COCHIN MARKET. 


C.N. O1n.--The market reopened this week 
with our Jast quotation, but with an increasing 
demand mainly from Bombay, prices advanced 
and a good business has been done at R89 to 
R89/8 per candy for prompt and R91 for one 
month forward delivery. The European firms 
have also brought a few parcels of good white 
oil at R88/12 net per candy. |Market closes to- 
day firm at R90 per candy. The latest quota- 
tions from Bombay were R4/6 to R4/7 per maund 
et one and Rangoon R58 per 100 visses equal 
fo) ° 
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Coir YARN.—A good business is passing with 
Europe on c.i.f. terms for forward shipment. 
Supplies arriving trom the interior meet with 
a good demand both from shippers as well as 
dealers at prices ranging R30/55 per candy 
according to quality. 

Rope YARN.-—This yarn is Jargely enquired 
for both from Europe and Indian ports. A good 
business is reported. We quote today, dry 
yarn fine color and make K34/42 and’ candy 
baled weight. 

Cork Fipre.—A few parcels of common fibre 
arrived during the week, and changed hands at 
27/28 per candy. Good bright fibre is worth 
today 34 per candy.—Cochin Argus, Sept. 23. 


——<——_____. 
RUBBER—ARTIFICIAL AND NATURAL. 


ARTIFICIAL PRODUCTION OF INDIA-RUBBER. 
—Tbe artificial production of india-rubber has 
long been a fascinating problem for chemists. 
vr. Tilden has now succeeded in producing it in 
small quantities, although its commercial 
production does not at present seem very near 
realisation, A hydrocarbon known as _ isoprene 
was discovered years ago by Greville Williams 
amongst the products of the destructive distilla- 
tion of india-rubber, and in 1884 Dr. Tilden 
obtained it by the action of moderate heat on 
turpentine. Some isoprene, which was made by 
Dr. Tilden in the course of his researches in 
terpenes, was preserved, and on examining these 
he was surprised to find the contents of the bottles 
completely changed, and in place of a. limpid 
colorless liquid the bottles contained a dense 
syrup, in which floated several large masses of a 
yellowish solid. This, on examination, turned 
out to be india-rubber, exhibiting all the charac. 
teristic reactions of that body with solvents and 
also its power of combining with sulphur to form 
a tough elastic body. The change from isoprene 
to india-rubber is extremely slow, taking several 
years to complete, and so far, Dr. Tilden‘ says 
that although he has tried everything he can think 
of, all attempts to hasten the action have resulted 
in the production of a body known as colophene 
a thick, sticky oil, quite useless for all purposes 
to which india-rubber is applied. : 

BARREN RUBBER TREES.—From a recent official 
report we learn that the cultivation of rubber in 
Madras has proved a practical tailure, as, curiously 
enough, althcugh the trees grow splendidly they 
refuse to yield or even producs rubber. The Ceara 
rubber tree was experimentally planted in several 
localities in Southern India, and from the way 
in which the trees grew it was hoped that in 
due time large quantities of the juice would be 
secreted and an export trade spring up. Un- 
fortunately these hopes have not been realised 
since it has been found that the trees refuse to 
‘bleed ” at all when the bark is cut, or do so 
in such small quantity that it does not pay 
expenses of cultivation. Mr. Hooper. who has 
made a microscopic examination of the inner 
bark, finds that while the laticiferous vessels or 
caoutchouc ducts are not absent they are un- 
developed and scantily distributed in” the bark 
This unfortunate result is attributed by Mr. 
Hooper to the fact that the climatic conditions 
or soil are not suitable for encouraging the 
secretion of rubber in the trees. ae, 

_ RUBBER OF THE SOUDAN.—Whilst on the sub- 
ject of rubber, it is of interest to learn from the 
recently-issued report of Sir William Garstin on 
the subject of the Soudan, that on the White 
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Nile, in the Bongo and Rohl districts, the india- 
rubber creeper (Landolphia florida) is found in 
great profusion, which, as is pointed out, should 
be an important asset in the future trade of the 
Soudan, although, of course, the rubber produced 
from this plant is not of such good quality as 
that from Para or Assam. We are accustomed 
to look upon the Soudan as anything but a source 
of wealth to its holders, but from this report of 
Sir William Garstin’s to the Foreign Office it 
would appear that there are great potentialities 
of wealth in the district, and there is nrgent need 
of a scientific examination of the country with a 
view to the development of its natural resources. 
The vast forests which line the banks of the 
Upper Blue Nile, and extend as far as the Abys- 
Sinian frontier, and those of the province of Bahr- 
el-Ghazal, should prove sources of future wealth. 
In regard to the mineral wealth of the district, 
very little appears to be known Iron ore is found 
in the Bahr-el-Ghazel province and also at Darfur, 
and gold mines were at one time worked in the 
mountains south of Fazogl. At present coal 
does not seem to have been discovered.—Daily 
Chronicle, Sept. 8th. 


ee eee 
NEW COMPANIES. 


Noxuroy (AssAm) TEA Co., Lrp., (63479).—Re- 
gistered Aug. 31st, with capital £10,000, in £1 
shares, to acquire any tea estates, lands, ware- 
houses, factories and machinery, to extend, im- 
prove, or add to such estates and generally to 
do all things appertaining to the business of tea 
planters and merchants. ‘The number of directors 
is not to be more than 5; the subscribers are 
to appoint the first; qualification 150 shares. 
Registered by HE. A. Jay 50 Bental Road, Stoke 
Newington, N. 


Straits Tin, Lrp., (63,455).—Registered Aug. 
380th, with capital £10,000 in £1 shares, to acquire 
and turn to account any property in the Straits 
Settlements or elsewhere, and to carry on the busi- 
ness of miners, prospectors, farmers, merchants, 
financiers, etc.—Investors’ Guardian, Sep. 9%. 


PALLEGAMA GRANT ASSOCIATION, 
REPORT. 


The Directors regret that it has been found neces- 
sary to stop further expenditure. This has been done 
with the exception of advances to the timber con- 
tractor to enable him to convey to the Matale Timber 
Depot the Ebony lying felled on the Estate. 

Under the circumstances the Directors recommend 
that no further expenditure be incurred at present, 
and that the Agents and Secretaries be requested to 
settle so faras possible outstanding liabilities from 
proceeds of produce bearing in mind the loan specially 
contracted against the timber, 

In the terms of the articles of Association Mr. EK. 
Rosling retires, but is eligible for re-election. 

The Balance Sheet made up to the 3lst August 
shows on the one side :—Capital—2,000 shares fully 

aid up, R200,000; Debts due by the Company— 
To Timber Contractor, R500; to Auditor, R100; to 
Agents and Secretaries, R249:59; to Hstate Account 
Balance Sheet, R686:05 ; to Loan Account, R1,107 26; 
—R2,642'90; total, R202,642°90. On the other side 
we have:—Property (Immovable)—Balance from last 
account, R201,893'59; Nett expenditure from date of 
last report. to 31st Angust, 1899, R983:°37; Less 
amount at credit of Profit and Loss, R307:07 = 
R676'30 ;—R202,569°89 ; Cash in Bank—R73 01; total 
R202,642'90. Whe Profit and Loss statement shows 
2 balance carried to Landed Property account of 
R307'07. 
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AN AMERICAN SCIENTIST ON TOUR. 

THE latest scientific visitor we have to 
welcome to our shores, is Dr. Edwin Mead 
Wilcox, Travelling Fellow in Economic 
Botany, of Harvard University, Cambridge, 
Mass, U.S.A., whose arrival and departure 
for the hills we chronicled a few days ago. 
Dr. Wilcox has since his arrival been staying 
at Kandy and studying the island’s products 
at the Royal Botanic Gardens, Peradeniya, 
with the ever ready assistance of Mr. W. 
Nock, the Superintendent in charge. We 
had at first understood that Dr. Wilcox’s 
visit was partly in connection with the ex- 
periments—or continued efforts rather—in 
tea-growing in the Southern States of Am- 
erica. But this, we learn, is not the case. 
Dr. Wilcox is making a tour, which is 
mainly confined to Ceylon, the Straits 
Settlement and Java, in connection with the 
project of starting a Sub-Tropical Department 
in Cuba in connection with Harvard University. 
The site of the proposed Department, cor- 
responding in a sense—since it will be insti- 
tuted with Government assistance—with 
Peradeniya here, will be in the mountains 
about seven miles from Cienfuegos, one of 
the two Southern termini of the railway 
that passes through Havana on the North. 
The interest of Dr. Wilcox lies chiefly, 
therefore, in sugar; and he proceeds by the 
‘**Bengal” (in about a fortnight’s time) to 
Java, where Dutch methods of cultivation 
both in this product and in cinchona and 
tea will receive further study. Meanwhile 
Dr. Wilcox returns to the hills tomorrow, 
being specially desirous of visiting one or 
two cacao estates in full working, as well as 
of obtaining first-hand information upon 
tea. He will also, if time permits, make a 
visit to a citronella plantation in the 
Southern Province with a view to getting 
as complete a knowledge (as an eye-witness) 
of tropical products in full growth, that are 
likely to be of service in Cuba. Coconuts, 
we are told, are not expected to be taken 
up in this latest acquisition of the American 
nation. Hn passant we learn that the form 
of Government to be imposed upon Cuba is 
by no means decided yet; that a certain 
amount of lawlessness still prevails, remind- 
ing those in charge of American interests 
there of the former régime when Spaniards 
and Cubans by turn would come in bodies 
and fire a few shots upon the plantation 
dwellings, only ceasing when money had been 
given them to go away—then only to return 
at a convenient season, as did the Danes 
in Northumbria ere the power of a 
Saxon king’ was triumphant on English 


soil Even now Cubans interfere much 
with the working of sugar properties, 
and the same one-sided guerilla warfare, 


periodically bought off, is often carried on. Not 
until more American soldiers can be spared 
for garrisoning Cuba—and the long drawn- 
out fighting in the Philippines now repels this 
prospect into the dim distance—ean the ex- 
ploiting of the fertile soil of Cuba be taken 
in hand with safety and success. We are 
gratified to learn that the Observer publica- 
tions are recognised in the American Univer- 
sities as giving the best book-knowledge to 
be had of Ceylon, and to hear that the 
Tropical Agriculturist is regularly consulted by 
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the numerous scientific students with a bent 
for colonisation and who are interested in 
the widely-collected information that is there 
brought together. We wish Dr. Wilcox a 
successful tour and hope that his inipressions 
of this island may be among the pleasantest 
and most useful that he carries back with 
him to Harvard. 
—_———_2>———— 
{NDIAN TEA ASSOCIATION AND LONDON 
WHARHHOUSE CHARGES. 


The following is from the official minutes of the 
meeting of the General Committee of the above 
Association, held in Caleutta on the 5th instant:— 

Considered letters, ot dates varying from 7th to 
29th August, from the twenty-six Calcutta Tea 
Companies, urging upon the Committee the ne- 
cessity of taking action, in conjunction with the 
Committee of the Association in London, in order 
to obtain a reduction of the excessive charges ab 
present levied by Bonded Warehouses in London. 
The letters had been previously circulated, and 
the General Committee in their letter of 17th 
August to the London Cominittee of the Asso- 
ciation bad pointed out that the question was 
being agitated in Caleutta, and had also en- 
quired with reference to the fresh steps it was 
understood they had in contemplation, the nature 
of the action now proposed to be taken by the 
London Committee. Replies had been sent to the 
letters from the Companies stating that the whole 
question was under consideration and that the 
London Association had been addressed in regard to 
it. Further letters had subsequently been received 
from certain of the Companies in question, asking 
to be furnished with a copy of the letter addressed 
to the Committee of the Association in London. 

The Committee also had before them a Memo., 
dated 29th August, drawn up by the Chairman 
ot the Association on the subject. In this Memo. 
the letters received from the various Companies 
teferred to were analyzed. It was also pointed 
out that judging from some of the letters there 
appeared to be an impression in the mind of the 
Directors of certain Companies that the question 
of the necessity for areduction of the charges had not 
hitherto been considered by the Committee or at 
least had been dropped by them. This was of 
course incorrect, as the matter had been before 
the Association, both here and in London for some 
time past, and had been referred to in the Annual 
Reports, and also in speeches at the annual gene- 
ral meetings and the Committee had uniformly and 
at every opportunity followed the policy then indi- 
cated, and apvarently unanimously approved of 
by members. The Memo. also dealt with other 
points in connection with the subject, especially 
with the question of the best course of action to 
be adopted in order to obtain a reduction cf the 
charges with the least delay. The question was 
discussed generally by the Committee, and the 
following conclusions were arrived at !— 

(a) That further simple agitation, without any 


counter-proposition in the event of a reduction not 


being conceded by the warehouse proprietors, would 
be ineffective. 

(6) That the best method of procedure would be the 
establishment of a warehouse, or warehouses, to be 
worked on co-operative principles by tea concerns. 

(c) That the agitation in favour of the abolition of 
the British import duty should be carried on concur- 
rently with any action taken in the above direction. 

The Secretary was instructed to draft a letter to 
the Committee of the Association in London, in 
continuation of the letter of the 17th August, 
stating these conclusions and giving the reasons on 
which they were based, 
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TROUT BREEDING AT NUWARA ELIYA. 


The stewponds at Nuwara Eliya, containing the 
fry obtained from the last batches of trout ova, 
have not yet been dragged, owing, says a local 
“paper,” to the present unfavourable weather 
at the Sanitarium. Having been used to quiet 
water all this time, it is feared that if the fry 
are put into the streams serious injury to them 
may result, and the authorities are therefore 
awaiting the cessation of the heavy rains. So 
far, the stewponds have proved a great success, 
and the experiment has also met with very satis- 
factory results at Calsay (Nanuoya), St. Leonards 
(Udapussellawa), and on the Horton Plains. At 
Nuwara hliya there are three ponds situated 
benind the hatchery, and while two of them 
contain the ordinary fry, the third holds those 
of the rainbow species. Mr. Hlhart who is in 
charge of the trout, thinks that of the ordinary fry 
there are about 1,500 and some 200 of the rainbow 
variety, All are healthy, and range in size from 
four to six inches, They are fed twice a day 
with shrimps caught in the local streams, and 
they take to this food very well. It may be re- 
membered that the amount ot rainbow ova got 
out was 10,000. Half of this amount was handed 
over to Mr, Wilson Wood, of Kotagala; but a 
Jarge percentage is said to have died in transit. 
The consignment did not arrive in good condi- 
tion, and the yield under the circumstances must 
be considered satisfactory, and the healthy ap- 
pearance of those in the stewpond at Nuwara 
Eliya ought to be an inducement to the auchorities 
to get out another consignment. When the next 
batch of ova is to be got out has not yet been 
settled; but the annual meeting of the Fishing 
Club at Nuwara Eliya is to be held next month, 
when the matter will be considered. We learn 
that the stewpond at Queen’s Cottage has not 
been asuccess, and when last dragged there were 
a very few fry found in it. ‘This is attributed 
to the spill not being a suitable one. The fry 
got washed away, and the pond besides is not 
fenced, with the result that otters have every 
chance of getting into it. Otters are said to be 
plentiful now at Nuwara Eliya, and seven or 
eight have been caught this year in traps, There 
are about twice the size of a cat, and R750 is being 
offered for each other killed, while traps for the 
purpose are also supplied. They have not been 
able to attack the stewponds, owing their being 
fenced in, but the streams are frequented and the 
traps are generally laid by the edge of the water. 

The Fishing Club generally is receiving good 
support, and the number of license issued com- 
pares favourably with the past year. Mr. W. E. 
Davidson has spared no pains in attending to the 
stewponds, and takes the greatest interest in the 
welfare of the Club. 


————__—-—_—_—_——- 
MINOR PRODUCTS REPORT, 


CiTRONELLA O1n—For forward shipment businesg 
continues to be done on the basis of 10d per lb, c.i.f, 
in arume in quantity. Spot is quiet at 1s to 1s 1d 
per 1b. 

Ciycnona.—The shipments from Ceylon for the 
week ending August 14 were nil, and the total exports 
from January 1 to August 14, 1899 show a decrease 
of 170,623 1b., as compared with the corresponding 
period of 1898. The cinchona-bark auction, to be 
held in Amsterdam on September 28, will consist of 
5,459 bales Ledger and hybridin; 1,349 bales 702 
cases Succirubra. The stock in first hands at Ams- 
terdam consisted on September 5 of 2,165 packages 
Government bark; 8,858 packages private, includin 
the quantity to be put up in the auction of Sept: 
ember 28.——Chemist and Druggist, Sept. 9, 
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PREVENTION OF COFFEE-STEALING IN 
INDIA. 


THE PROPOSED NEW LAW. 

The publication in the Gazette of the 
draft Coffee stealing Act Amendment Bill marks, 
says the Madras Mail, another step forward 
in the adjustment of the planter’s relations 
with his neighbours and his fellow men. It is 
now a quarter of a century since planters first 
brought to the notice of Government the need 
for legislation against coffee-stealing, a crime that 
was said to be ‘increasing terribly.” In 1878 
The Madras Coffee-Stealing Prevention Act, was 
passed. The Bill originally drafted provided that 
within certain localities, to be notified, it was 
to be declared unlawful for any person to deal 
in coffee without a license from a Magistrate, 
with whom the granting of such license was 
optional; every licensed dealer was to be bound 
to keep books and accounts showing details of 
every transaction in coffee made by him. Penal- 
ties were attached to breaches of these provisions, 
to the dealing in coffee by any person other 
than a licensed dealer, to the selling or bartering 
coffee to any person other than a dealer, to the 
buying of green coffee fron) any ferson other 
than a licensed dealer or owner of a coffee estate 
or some person authorised by him, to the possession 
of green ceffee by a labourer employed on a coffee 
estate, who failed to account satisfactorily for 
such possession, to the removal of coffee from 
any premises without permission, and to the 
gathering, removal or loading and unioading of 
coffee on any estate between sunset and sunrise. 
In case of a second conviction for certain of the 
offences specified, flogging was to be awardable, 
and despite sundry saving clauses regarding pur- 
chases for domestic use, the draft Bill was seemingly 
a very formidable piece of legislation, The 
planters approved of the licensing system thus 
provided for, but objected to the limitation to 
green coffee indicated above, and desired certain 
protective regulations concerning coffee in transit. 
The Standing Committee agreed to alter ‘‘ green” 
to ‘green gathered,” but asserted that the ‘“‘special 
protection which the coffee-planting industry 
might fairly demand could not properly extend 
beyond the crop on the ground and the harvested 
crop in transit through the coffee growing Dis- 
tricts.”’ This is the principle that guided the 
farmers of Act VIII of 1878. 

Complaints began as early as 1879, partly 
because the application of the Act was thought 
to be confined within too narrow limits. A host 
of receivers of stolen coffee were officially reported 
to be springing up. Not until 1893 was the question 
of amending the provisions of Section 9 of the 
Act raised, though this was from the beginning 
the weak spot of the Act. Since 1893 there has 
heen a steady and persistent representation by the 
United Planters’ Association, and the Nilgiri Plant- 
ers’ Association in particular, of the need for amend- 
ment ofthe Act. The matter eventually came before 
the South of Incia Planter’s Enquiry Committee, 
and the result was certain recommendations which 
have now been embodied in the draft Bil]. The 
words “ parchment or cherry dried” are now added 
to Section 9,which vill thus run as follows :— 

“ Any cooly, maistry or other labourer employed 
on a coffee estate found with green gathered, parch- 
ment, or cherry dried coffee in his possession, and 
failing to account satisfactorily for such possession, 
shall be liable, ou conviction by a Magistrate, to pay 
a fine not exceeding five hundred rupees.” 
Provision is also made for the rendering by coffee 
planters of certain returns, according to forms 
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to be laid down by Government. The object of 
this is clear. Sellers as well as purchasers of 
coffee are brought within the scope of the new 
Bill ; and the provision just referred to will enable 
District officials not only to ascertain, for ex- 
ample, the amount said to have been obtained 
by a dealer from his own garden or by purchase, 
and its disposal, but to ascertain also the amount 
really produced in the dealer’s garden. Properly 
applied, this Section should strike a severe blow 
at one of the commonest forms of roguery in 
connection with the theft ot coffee and the 
receiving of stolen coffee, 


TS 
THE SOUTH INDIAN COFFEE STEALING 
BILL. 


The following is the full text of the Coffee- 
Stealing Bill published in Madras Gazette :— 
No. 3 of 1899. 


A BILL TO AMEND MADRAS ACT VIII OF 1878 
(COFFEE-STEALING), 

Whereas it is expedient toamend Act VIII of 1878 
(coffee-stealing) ;it is hereby enacted as follows :— 

1. This Act may be called the Coffee-stealing Act 
Amendment Act. 

2. It shall come into force at once. 

3. After Section 5 of the Act the following Section 
shall be inserted ;— 

5-A. Every person in occupation and enjoyment ofa 
coffee estate who sells, barters or givesin exchange, 
any coffee shall at the time enter or cause to be 
entered in a book to be kept by him a true record of 
such transaction specifying. 

(a) The name, residence and occupation of the 
person to whom such coffee was so sold, bartered or 
given in exchange. 

(b) The date of the transaction, and 

(c) The quantity and description of the coffee so 
sold, bartered or given in exchange. 

4. In Section 6 of the Act for the words “ Sec- 
tion 5” the words ‘Section 5 and 5-A” shall be 
substituted, and after the word “purchasing” the 
words “or selling ’’ shall be added. 

5, In Section 8 of the Act after the figure 5 the 
figure and letter 5-A shall be inserted. 

6. In Section 9 of the Act after the words ‘‘ green 
gathered ’’ the words ‘‘ parchment or cherry dried” 
shall be added. 


ee 


TEA IN EAST AFRICA. 


From an article in the Zanzibar Gazette of 
the S0th August we take the following :— 

Tea.—We have decided to give this product a 
trial because of the healthy appearance of the tea 
bushes at Miss Thakeray’s shamba, Mbweni, planted 
by Sir John Kirk, These were pruned down in 
October and flushed well, bearing enough new 
growth in two months to form a plucking surface 
and .leave six inches of pruning wood. Half a 
maund of Horagalla, Ceylon, Assam Hybrid has 
been obtained and planted in the new nursery at 
Mpapa and is growing well. This shonld give us 
enough plants for six acres, planting five by five, 
and leave a margin for supplies and distribution. 

I don’t think that Zanzibar will ever enter the 
lists as a tea-producing country, even if low 
country varieties are found to flourish here, as the 
labour supply is too small and uncertain. The 
plentiful supply of organised labour in Ceylon is 
one of the chief reasons why that country has 
taken the lead in this industry, while Natal is am 
example where the comparatively adverse conditions 
of labour have operated unfavourably. In our present 
unstable condition of labour we could not do more 
than grow a few acres for local consumption and 
perhaps induce the Arabs and natives to cultivate 
a few trees for their own use. Another point to 
remember is that tea is a declining market and 
is probably already over; produced, 
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UNITED PLANTERS’ ASSOCIATION OF THE 
VEDERATED MALAY STATES. 


Parts oF Minutes of a General Meeting held in 
the Selangor Club, Kuala Lumpur, on Monday, 14th 
August. 

Present: Messrs, EH. V. Carey (Chairman), W. W. 
Bailey, C. Meikle, L. Dougal, C. M. Cumming, W. 
Coates, H. d’H. Darby (Members of Committee), W. 
Meikle, G. Shepherd, H. B. Skinner, A. Cathcart, 
W. Irvine, J. H. Power, A. B, Lake, R. C. Tollemache, 
J. D. Toynbee, M. Stonor, L. Brooke, F. Callaway, 
A. Barnwell, W. Greig, HO. M. Darby, F.B. Hicks 
and Tom Gibson (Hon. Secretary). Represented by 
proxy.—Messrs. L. Hawkins, V. R. Wickwar, James 
McClymont, Quintin McClymont and W. R. Rowlands. 

Plantain Trade with West Australia.—The Hon. 
Secretary read a letter from the Resident-General 
forwarding copy of an inquiry from the Secretary 
to the Department of Agriculture, Western Australia, 
as to the possibility of exporting bananas from the 
Straits Settlements to Western Australia. The Ohair- 
man said he had replied to the Resident-General’s 
letter giving him particulars as to the area under 
plantains cultivated by Europeans in Selangor and 
asking for information as to prices and demand in 
Australia. A day or two ago he had heard from the 
Resident-General in reply forwarding copy of a further 
letter from the Secretary to the Department of Agricnl- 
ture, Western Australia, giving information as to best 
way of packing, quantity likely to be in demand and 
prevailing prices, and from this letter he had come 
to the conclusion that the suggested trade was such 
an extremely small business thatit was scarcely worth 
while pursuing the subject any further, and had written 
to this effect to the Resident-General. 

For the information of ‘the meeting he would men- 
tion that in 1898 it appeared that 14,000 cases of plan- 
tains were imported into Western Australia, and 
that, roughly speaking, meant 42,000 bunches. 100 
acres, planted 20’x20', could safely be counted on 
giving 43,600 bunches per annum and, as there were 
about 825 acres under plantains on Huropean-owned 
estates in the Klang district alone, it must be patent 
to allthat there was nothing in it. 

Supply of Para Rubber Seed from Singapore Gardens. 
—The Chairman said that in consequence of the atti- 
tude taken by the Singapore Government with regard 
to the supply of rubber seed to applicants from the 
Federated States, he had interviewed the Colonial 
Secretary in Singapore and had been told that, in 
booking orders for rubber seed from planters in the 
Native States, Mr. Ridley had acted without authority 
from Government, and it was the intention of the 
Singapore Government to repudiate his action, as all 
orders for seeds from the Colony must be first execu- 
ted. In consequence of this it had been decided at 
a Committee Meeting, held on the 22nd May last, 
that a sub-Committee consisting of the Chairman, 
Secretary and Mr. Bailey should interview the 
Resident-General, laying all the facts of the matter 
before him for consideration and asking for his 
advice-and support. Ue (the Chairman) and Mr. 
Bailey had seen the Resident-General, who said that 
those applicants who held no distinct promise in 
writing from Mr. Ridley had only a moral claim 
against the Government, and he doubted whether it 
could be enforced, but the case of Mr. Bailey was 
very different and he did not see how it could be 
disputed. That was how the matter stood so far, but 
Mr. Bailey would teli them what his case was and 
what action he was taking. 

Mr. Bailey said that early in 1897 he ordered 
600,000 Para Rubber seeds from the Botanic Gardens, 
Singapore, and on lst April, 1897, Mr, Ridley wrote 
saying he wonld supply him with that number as 
soon: as .he could» at $10 per 1,000, As he was 
forming a company to plant rubber in Selangor, he 
wrote officially to Mr. Ridley on 12th August, 1898, 
asking him what number of seeds he could 
supply him with from Ist September, 1898, to Ist. 
September, 1899, as it greatly depended on the num- 
ber of seeds available as to whether the company 
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went through or not. In reply Mr. Ridley said he 
would be unable to supply the complete order from 
the present crop, but, as he was the pioneer of 
the cultivation, he would guarantee that he should 
have half each crop of seed till his orders were 
filled. The present crop of seed is expected to be 
150,000, yet he is now offered only 15,000, which is a 
very different thing to above promise from Mr. Ridley. 

The Resident-General, at the interview mentioned 
by Mr. Carey, had stated that he had a legal claim 
and he had already put the matter into the hands 
of his lawyers. 

The Chairman said he hoped the meeting would 
express their willingness to support Mr. Bailey in 
his action, 

Mr. Lake asked if this expression was meant to 
imply that the Association should support the action 
in a monetary sense if necessary. 

The Chairman said he certainly considered so, 
but there was not much likelihood that such help 
would be required. 

The proposal met with the unanimous approval 
of the meeting. 

Proposed Agricultural Department.—The Honorary 
Secretary read a long letter from the Resident- 
General in reply to one from the Association urging 
on him the desirability of forming an Agricultural 
Department for the Federated Malay States. The 
Resident-General, while assuring the Association that 
the proposal is one which has his fullest sympathy, 
as the benefits to be derived from such a Department, 
if properly managed, are unquestionable, said the 
only point to be considered is whether the Federated 
Malay States can afford the funds required for such 
a purpose—he points out that the Association is 
mistaken in supposing that the present high price 
of tin is making such an increase in the revenuue, 
that, after meeting the charges for railway construc- 
tion, there are funds available for other purposes. 
On the contrary, the question is whether the funds 
can be found to complete the railway by the year 
1902, a date which it was originally hoped would see 
the whole extension completed. The Government, 
however, has recently begun the organisation of a 
Forest; Department to the prospective value of which 
they attach very great importance, and it might 
be possible for this Department to undertake some 
of the work the Association think should be entrusted 
to a new Department of Agriculture. The Resident- 
General further says that the question will receive 
his best consideration and asked the Association 
to favour him with an estimate of what the Com- 
mittee, as experts, consider would be the annual 
cost of such a Department as they would recom- 
mend, for, say, a term of three or five years, show- 
ing the approximate area to be cultivated and the 
probable revenue that might be expected from the 
sale of seeds and plants. 

The Chairman said that the above letter had been 
considered by the Committee on 22nd May, and the 
Honorary Secretary had been instructed to write 


. thanking the Resident-General for his obvious sym- 


pathy with the request of the U.P.A., particularly 
with regard to the last paragraph, and informing 
him that the Committee hoped to submit certain 
suggestions on the subject at an early date. Witha 
view to doing so, the Hon, Secretary was also in- 
structed to send a circular to all members asking them 
what particular products they think should be experi- 
mented with and what information is wanted. This had 
been done and a number of replies had been received, 

It was quite evident from the Resident-General’s 
letter. such a comprehensive scheme as that laid 
before him originally would not go through, so they 
had now to confine themselves to the Resident- 
General’s suggestion in the last paragraph. The 
Committee had gone carefully into this matter and 
had come to the conclusion that if Government 
could be got to carry out certain experiments with 
those. products at present of most importance to 
planters—vyiz., rubber, - coconuts and cotfee— 
great benefits might be derived by the planting 
community, Ij must. not ke thought that the 
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eommittee in mentioning these three products 
only had lost sight of many others which might be 
of importance, but what was wanted was astart, and 
he thought all present would admit that the three 
mentioned were the most important to planters at 
the present time. 

After discussion the Chairman drafted the follow- 
ing resolution, which was proposed by Mr. Bailey, 
seconded by Mr. U. Meikle and carried unanimously— 
viz:—“That a letter embodying the views of the 
different members of the Association be drafted by 
the Hon. Secretary and circulated amongst the mem- 
bers of the Committee suggesting to the Resident- 
General that exhaustive experiments dealing with 
the products named should be undertaken in Perak 
under the guidance of Mr. Derry; and that a sum 
sufficient in that gentleman’s opinion to put these 
experiments through in a thoroughly workmanlike 
manner be provided by the Federated Malay States 
Government, and that Mr. Derry’s opinion be invited 
as to what the probable monthly cost of such ex- 
periments will be.” 


A Proposed Association for Stinvulating the Consump- 
tion of Coffee.—The Chairman, in introducing the above 
subject to the meeting, said he hoped every member 
would give it his best attention as it was one of the 
‘most important that had ever come before the As- 
sociation. Mr. Hicks had sent him a copy of the 
South American Journal containing the proposed scheme, 
and on reading it he had been struck with the ex- 
cellence of the idea. 

The suggested scheme of an universal self-imposed 
tax of five gold cents a bag—equal to about 10 of 
our cents—proceeds of which would amount to an 
annual revenue of £125,000, appeared to him so 
simple and so likely on account of its pressing so 
lightly upon the individual, to recommend itself to 
all producers that he thought some action should 
be taken in the matter and that was the main 
reason for calling this meeting. The great feature 
of the proposed scheme was it comprehensiveness, 
embracing, as it does, the interest of all growers, 
whether of the high-grade Arabica or the less 
valuable Rio and Santos and Liberian coffees, which 
are absolutely identified, and the suggested tax 
whilst if universally supported, it will provide such 
an enormous fund, still presses so lightly upon the 
individual as practically to amount to no tax at all, 
it was in fact the only workable proposal that had 
ever been laid before producers of coffee, and he 
sincerely hoped that the members present would 
give it their warm approval. 

The following resolution was passed :—‘ That the 
Hon. Secretary be authorised to forward the South 
American Journal coupon to that paper, signed by the 
Chairman of the U. P. A.. expressing their cordial 
Bpproval and warm support of the proposed scheme, 
and further that the Government be asked, if in the 
event of the suggested proposal reaching a point 
where it is ready to be worked upon, they will co- 
Operate by levying a 10 cents per pikul bag tax 
upon every bag of coffee exported from the Feder- 
ated Malay States.” 

Mr. H.M. Darby “seconded and it was practically 
carried unanimously, there being only one dissentient 
vote by proxy. 

Mr. Brooke said he thought the scheme should be 
made as public as possible and would therefore 
propose the following resolution—viz., 

“That the Hon. Secretary send copies of the 
article to all other bodies and associations with whom 
we are in touch in this part of the world.” 


Mr, Lane secended the resolution, which was carried 
nnanimously, 


TOM GIBSON, Jon. Secretary, 
> 
CACAO PESTS. 
The ‘local fly”—I call it the paddy-field 
tly (writes a planting correspondent from 
Matale)—is on again, I captured about two 
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dozen at 9a.m. yesterday from my umbrella, 
while going through a cacao field. This, 
I believe, is about its tenth or eleventh 
appearance since April, 1897, the last being 
in February this year. Unlike the helo- 
peltis, this fly seems to attack everything in 
vegetation, both cultivated as well as what 
is growing wild. No wonder this happens 
just after the paddy crops have been har- 
vested, and lands for chena cultivation are 
being burnt and cleared all round. Much 
of the disease in the cacao, and aucity of 
flush in the tea, as it has been so destructive 
to my annatto, I am afraid, are all due to 
the attacks of this insect. To plant life 
its shadow is death! In April last I sent a 
specimen of this insect to the Director of the 

oyal Botanic Gardens, and he sent it on 
to the Director of the Museum; but. neither 
could say what name it had in the world; 
and left its solution for Mr. Green after the 
latter had returned from Europe. 
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PRODUCE AND PLANTING. 


Import Duties on TEa.—A despatch, dated July 12 
last has been received at the Foreign Office from 
H.M. Ambassador at St. Petersburg, reporting that, 
according toa decision of the Council of the Empire, 
passed on June 4-16, 1899, and published in the 
Bulletin of Laws of June 25-July 7, 1899, the following 
alterations, under the Russian Customs Tariff in 
respect of the duty payable on tea are, according to 
the ‘‘ Board of Trade Journal,” decreed: 1, Brick tea, 
black and green imported into Russia across the 
European frontier to pay duty at the rate of R11‘25 

er poud (former duty, R31°50 per poud). 2, Black, 
ever green, and yellow teas imported at the frontiers 
of the Steppe, Irkutsk and Cis-Amur Governer- 
Generalships to pay duty at the rate of R22'50 per 
poud (former duty R19:50 per poud). With the com- 
pletion of the Russian lines of rail to the Pacific the 
rates of the duty on tea‘will be subject to further 
consideration. 

Trea CULTIVATION IN THE UnitTED Srates.—With 
reference to the exaggerated statements about tea 
cultivation in the United States, to which we referred 
last week, a writer in the “City Press,’ says: “I 
wonder what Mincing Lane thinks of the statement 
that experiments in tea cultivation in the United 
States have proved a complete success, and that 
Amerioa will in time rival China and Ceylon in its 
production. I do not know what is to prevent the 
successful cultivation of tea in the Southern States, 
but I could not think it likely to be profitable. There 
is about as much putupon the markets of the world 
as can be disposed of, and prices rule so low that 
there seems nothing to gain by further competition. 
There is, however, another side to the question. 
From the tea-drinker’s point of view the revolution 
effected by the success of the Indian plantations has 
not been an unmodified advantage. I have never 
become reconciled to the flavour of the Indian tea, 
but have been sufficiently philosophical not to be 
very much troubled about it. If the American tea 
should prove to be superior in quality, and delicate 
in flavour, like the better teas of China and Japan, 
there may be some chance that its cultivation 
will pay.’ It will be seen that it is not from a tender 
regard for the feelings of India and Ceylon growers 
that this correspondent has been moved to write. 
While admitting that the experiments in America are 
unlikety to prove profitable, he is not averse to ex- 

ressing a faint hope that there may be some chance 
or American tea if the growers can only produce that 
delicate flavour he loves so well. But even this does 
not demolish his contention that the cultivation of 
tea is not likely to pay. 

Puswine Cuina TEa.—The attempts made to re- 
vive the taste for China tea take various forms. 
The following, referred to by a correspondent of 
the ‘Liverpool Courier,’ refers to one of the latest 
of these. He writes: “It is the universal practice 
in London—and for anything 1 know to the con- 
trary it may be the universal practice in the pro- 
vinces—for hotel-keepers and publicans to designate 
the best liquors which they retail by the glass as 
‘special,’ Hence the customer will call for ‘a spe- 
cial Scotch’ or ‘a special Irish,’ and even if he 
calls for a glass of port or sherry he will pro- 
bably be asked if he wants ‘special.’ I mention 
this because it partly explains a significant little 
incident in my recent experience. I went into an 
unlicensed restaurant and called for a pot of tea. 
‘ Special tea ?’ at once queried the dainty maiden in 
attendance. Iwas rather surprised and amused, for 
with a wide experience of such establishments I had 
never heard that question asked before. ‘ What do 
you mean by “special” tea?’ I inquired. ‘ Why, 
good tea—China tea,’ she answered, with a stron 
emphasis on the word China. Of course I ordere 
the special tea, and, served as it was with the accom- 
paniment of cream, I found it very well worth the 
extra charge of twopence, The incident set me upon 
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making special inquiries, and ag a result I find that 
the incident is simply the sign ofa reaction against 
Indian and Ceylon teas and in favour of China tea. 
Having always used China tea in my household, and 
being familiar with its greater delicacy and surerior 
hygienic qualities as compared with other teas, I 
rather wonder the reaction has not begun sooner. It 
has been hindered by the higher price of China teas 
which, taking them grade for grade, are about one- 
third dearer, whilst the very best qualities of China 
tea are more than double the price of the best Indian 
and Ceylon teas. Then, too the average housewife 
does not understand that China tea, especially if it 
is good, requires a minute or two longerto infuse. T 
now learn, however, that in the best hotels and the 
best houses in London it is China tea that is gene- 
rally used, and that medical men are more and more 
advising their patients to give it the preference.” 


Tue Prorits or TEA Rerarwinc.—The ‘ Grocer” 
quotes from a handbill issued by a London tea retailing 
concern, in which is the following: ‘*‘ Remember— 
tea is sold at a price within the reach of all, viz., 
2s per lb. Owing to its immense strength and fine 
quality it will go twice as far as many ordinary 
teas, and is therefore cheaper. The —— Tea Com- 
pany, Limited (incorporated under the Companies 
Acts, 1862 to 1898), will pay to every woman who 
becomes a widow the following sums of money: If, 
at the commencement of taking tea, the husband is 
under thirty years of age £30; forty, £25; fifty, £18; 
sixty, £12; seventy, £7; provided she has purchased 
a Lalf-pound of tea for the five consecutive weeks 
prior to her becoming a widow. Customers who pur- 
chase a quarter-pound of tea weekly will receive half 
the above sums. In the interest of bona-fide custo- 
mers the Company require that the husband shall be 
proved to be in good health at the commencement of 
the continuous taking of the tea, Quarter benefit 
in five weeks, half benefit in six months, full benefit 
in twelve months. List of moneys paid with the 
names and addresses of the widows who have received 
the benefit, can be seen at the registered offices of 
the company in London or at any of the company’s 
branches.” 

JyrneE THa.—'' By the kindness of Mr. G.S. Peter- 
son, of Weston-super-mare,” says the ‘Kew Bulletin,” 
‘¢ we have received a sample of this so-called tea, and 
find that itis made of leaflets apparently belonging 
to some species of Acacia. Mixed with the leaflets are 
petals which may well be those of a Cassia, and a 
little ordinary tea had been added to one sample, but 
Mr. Peterson says that such is not always the case 
Jyree tea is the name under which this mixture has 
been offered for sale in Britain. It is of Indian origin, 
probably from Madras, and cannot as yet be said to 
have any extensive use. ‘Jyree,’ we are informed, 
is a name derived from that of the native servant of 
an Anglo-Indian who claims to have discovered its 
virtues. ‘Jyree’ oil is said to be a cure for acheg 
and sprains; ‘Jyree’ soap is said to soften the skin, 
and ‘ Jyree’ may be used, too, for softening leather,” 


THE CHARGES ON TEA, 


Elsewhere we refer to the question of Customs 
rates and Warehouse charges. Upon the subject of 
bulking in London, a correspondent, signing himself 
“ Planter,’ in the course of a letter which is an 
indictment inter alia of the agency system, so far as 
charges, commission, &c., are concerned, which we 
do not think it necessary to print in its entirety, 
says: ‘Notwithstanding the most painstaking per- 
sonal supervision of this operation, which I carried 
out at the factory for years, break after break of 
tea was reported from London as irregular in 
quality, necessitating rebulking there, and I ulti- 
mately gave up the practice and packed each day’s 
manufacture separately. In the light of observation 
made during the past two years in London, it has 
become quite ’evident to me that my agents have 
not supported ‘my efforts to the extent I, as manager 
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of the estate, or as. a shareholder, am justified in 
expecting of them, It is obviously against the 
interests of companies selling in London to have 
their teas bulked there, as the charges are 
heavy, and besides the teas deteriorate in quality 
from the operation, and it is surely the duty of 
the home agents to see that those charges are 
avoided. They, however, say the broker is the 
responsible party, and if this connection be correct, 
then on what grounds do they—the agents—claim 
to earn the 24 per cent commission on gross 
sale proceeds of the teas. My agents charge 2; 
Pe cent as Calcut'a and 2} per cent on this 
side,’ 


“THe GeisHA”? up to Date.—An Anti-tannic Tea 
Infuser Syndicate has been formed to exploit the 
merits of a patent teapot, the invention of Miss 
Bain, and as one of the means to that end, arrange- 
ments have been entered into ‘“‘to supply by cable 
notice sixty Geisha girls who would serve tea in 
full Japanese costume.’’ Whether Japanese tea is to 
be served from’ the teapot or whether Indian and 
Ceylon teas will be considered good enough does 
not appear from the circular issued to the share- 
holéers. This circular, which extols the merits of 
the ‘“ Geisha”’ teapot, mentions that it “should 
‘more or less cause arevolution in the liquid tea 
trade, and be placed in the heart of every house- 
hold. Being a source of novelty as well as 
utility, it should also open up a_ splendid field 
for advertising. It is our intention,” says the 
circular, ‘to take advantage of this means of 
profit by introducing so many thousand tea- 
pots to the public, as, for instance, the Lyons, 
the A.B.C., Slaters, Limited, or any other large 
company that will remunerate us for such ad- 
vertisement without disfiguring the article. With 
regard to the dry tea trade, we intend to manu- 
facture specially-designed pots, such as the ‘Tower 
teapot, Mazawatte, w&c., and to sell to all agents 
who deal in these particular brands of teas, so that 
their advertisement will always be under the im- 
mediate eye of the user. Lhe Carpetto Syndicate 
have kindly consented to push our concern to tne 
best of their ability, and as they are more or 
less working in every theatre, restaurant, hotel, 
music-hall, mansion, club, &c., their aid should 
prove invaluable—in fact, they are now putting the 
‘Geisha’ before the Gordon Hotels, London and 
North-Western Railway and others with a view to 
supplying them throughout. It is reasonable to 
suppose that, if the A.B.C. could form such a 
gigantic concern on aerated bread, an article such 
as we possess must eventually prove to be nucleus 
of the liquid tea trade. We hope at no very dis- 
tant date, if successful, to place before the share- 
holders a group of City shops, which we have well 
in hand, with a view of working them on the 
lines of a 

‘GHISHA’ TEA-HOUSE, 
Our chairman has also entered into negotiations with 
Japanese agents to supply by cable notice (if necessary) 
sixty Geisha girls, who would serve tea in full Japanese 
costume, ‘The absolute novelty of this idea, combined 
with a better and healthier cup of tea, should 
prove very lucrative to the syndicate if they 
think it desirable to take the matter up. An 
attractive display of ‘Geisha’ teapots is on 
view at the Greater Britain Exhibition, EHarl’s 
Court, and inquiries are daily reaching the office 
from various parts of the country asking where these 
teapots can be bought in London and the provinces. 
It is Beaune te report that the ‘Geisha’ has been 
awarded the Exhibition gold medal. We have quite 
unexpectedly executed a trial order from Paris for 
teapots, and are now packing several teapots in 
completion of a repeat order from Messrs, Cooper, 
Cooper and Co., Limited, London, which firm has 
now had over 2,000 teapots within the past few months. 
Several china and carthenware manufacturers have 
applied to us for permission by license to manufacture 
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for sale to their own customers our patent teapots, 
for which they offer to pay royalty from 4d to 43d 
per pot. For the present we have considered it 
prudent to grant only one license, and in that ins- 
tance we have restricted the output to 100,000 teapots, 
which must be sold at prices and discounts uniform 
with our printed lists. We are at present consider- 
ing offers from foreign manufacturers to make and 
sell in foreign markets; it is also our intention to 
have our teapots made in Japan at very low cost, 
and sample patterns are now on their way out.’ 


Tor TEApoT AND THE TrA.—As regards the effect 
of the teapot on the tea, a report from Mr. George 
Combe Stewart, F.c.s., M.B.P.c., &c., public analyst 
and consulting chemist at the County of the City 
of Glasgow, says: ‘‘I hereby certify that I have care- 
fully tested, in a practical manner, an ordinary teapot 
fitted with the tea infuser and separator (Bain’s patent) 
which was submitted to me, I have also read the 
descriptive pamphlet which you have issned to the 
public, and I am of opinion that there is nothing 
stated in the pamphlet which the performance of the 
apparatus does not fullyjustify. The following points, 
which are not mentioned in your circular, were brought 
out by me in my experiments—namely: 1. It isy 
considerale saver of tea over the ordinary methods 
of tea making as now practised in this country. Given 
a teapot large enough for «family meal there would 
be no necessity for second infusions, the last cup 
served being as free from tannic acid as the first 
served off. 2. It thoroughly filters the infusion, 
allowing no sediment or powdered tea to be found 
in the beverage, and uniformly insures a beautifully 
clarified and refreshing cup of tea. 3. It allows the 
boiling water to be kept in contact with the tea leaves 
just the exact and proper time for extracting all the 
theine, allowing none of the bitter elements to go 
into solution. "—H. and C, Mail, Sept. 22. 
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COFFEE .CURING. 
MR. JAMES WESTLAND’S LETTER, 


Planting Opinion to hand contains a copy of 
a letter addressed by Mr. James Westland, of 
Gammaduwa, to the Secretary, United Planters 
Association, of South India, and forwarded through 
the Ceylon Planters’ Association. The greater 
part of it is devoted to a description of coffee 
curing in Ceylon, which need not be reproduced ; 
but the beginning and end of the letter is as 
follows :— 

Sir,—In today’s paper appears your resolution in- 
viting information from members of your District 
Associations as to the result of any special system 
adopted in the Curing of Coffee on Estates. Although 
not a member of your Association, I have been a 


long time connected with coffee growing, and have 


had some experience as a Coffee Estate Manager 
during my nearly thirty years’ residence in Ceylon. 
My system of curing cuffee on the estate may be 
the system generally adopted by Indian planters; 
if so, you will know how to treat this, but should 
it be slightly different from that in general use. I 
think it will pay your coffee planters to closely 
follow my system, which I carried out on Golconda 
from 1872 to 1888. Old sale lists will prove, with 
what presult:tenscenyt adeeunp 

Coffee dried slowly, and given a half-day’s sun a day 
or two previous to despatch, will, when finally cured, 
be a far prettier bean than coffee cured by two or 
three successive days in. the sun, It may help you 
to realize the importance of the system if I mention, 
at the risk of appearing egotistical, that the owner 
of an extensive property in Haputale gratefully ack- 
nowledged these hints, and gave me, through his son 
who was then the President :Manager, a present of 
a cheque for R250, because of the result from his 


_ adopting my system of curing, and afterwards, on 


every occasion his son left for England, I had the 
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supervision of his large property in addition to my 
other charges. It may also interest you to know 
that in Ceylon there is a coffee sieve known as 
Westland’s Sieve Piate, made by Walker & Sons, 
Kandy, which is recognised as a very useful style 
of sieve fo have on one’s Pulper. It has oblong instead 
of round holes, and allows almost no cherry to pass 


unpulped. 


his letter is written solely with the object of 
aiding my brother-planters who are still trying to 
make the most they can out of coffee, and you are 
welcome to make any use of it you think fit. 


i 


LOCAL TEA REPORT. 


(September 1899. ) 
[TARRANT, HENDERSON & CO.] 


Total number of packages offered during :— 
1899. 1898. 


pkgs. lbs. pkgs. lbs. 


Jan. .. 40,704 equal. 3,196,299 48,698 equal, 3,855,261 
Feb. ». 30,685 ,, 2,426,407 27,105  ,, 2,130.761 
Mar. .. 43,109 ,, 3,422,100 29,953 -_,, 

Apri. .. 34,029 ,, 2,698,200 32,243 ,, 2,56: 
May ... 56,082 , 4,363,099 45.555 ,, 3,681,532 
Taner 4-720) -,,- 3,258,196. 56,184, 4,45 
July .. 41,930 ,; 3,287,569 39,159 ,, 3,077,724 
Aug. ... 45,253 —,, 3,393,269 41,899 ,, 3 8 
Sept. .. 36,786 ,, 2,884,707 S008) ae 32 


370,298 


a 


Marxet.—Thronghout the month has been very firm 
with an upward tendency, and closing prices for the 
month showed a distinct advance over closing rates 
in August. 


Quauity.—_Shows improvement. 
WEATHER.—Generally unfavourable for growth. 
ExcHanee.—Firm. 


GeEnerAL.—Statistically the position of tea through- 
out the world is generally strong, and, judging from 
present prospects, the output of both Ceylon and 
India is likely to continue on a moderate seale. ‘There 
is evidently every reason for presuming that prices, 
particularly for common kinds, will remain firm until 
the end of the year. 


MOVEMENTS OF TEA IN LONDON DURING AUGUST, 


1899. 
Imports. Deliveries. Stock. 
Ibs lb. lb. 
Ceylon es 9,413,876 8,633,180 24,373,006 
Indian .. 13,472,938 10,015,542 28,474,353 
Java & China .. 4,826,966 3,414,857 18,093,689 
> $27,713,780 22,063,579 70,941,048 


— 


SHIPMENTS TO THE COLONIES COMPARED WITH 
' THE SAME PERIOD 1896-98. 


1899. 1898. 1897. 1896. 

lb. lb. lb. . lb. 
Jan. .. 825,457 1,290,955 956,977 775,127 
Feb. ... 1,740,632 1,031,972 787,916 934,018 
Mar. -- 923,463 1,151,687 = 1,279,468 1,444,466 
Apr. .. 1,315,083 1,184,076 1,235,369 937,661 
May .. 1,244,660 1,882,110 —1,500,345 1,146,872 
June.. 1,418,146 1,561,280 983,361 1,261,555 
July .. 1,586,5¢3. 1,129,211 967,546 776,557 
Aug... 1,647,010 1,179,516 1,077,555 647,463 
Sept... 1,497,831 904,218 954,263 709,811 


12,198,735 11,265,025 9,742,800 8,633,530 


98,924,846 351,499 27,654,157 
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EXPORT OF CEYLON TEA AS PER CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
PRICE CURRENT DATED 8RD OCTOBER, 1899. 


1899, 1898. 
lbs. lbs. 


To United Kingdom .. _76,887,€09 74,534,260 


, Australia 12,299,006 11,258,725 
., America 2,219,553 1,816,009 
» Russia ‘s 2,719,244 1,914,486 
», Germany ve 289,578 267,619 
3, Erance oe 76,014 61.519 
, India j 417,300 864,622 
» Holland : 22,874 22,631 
» Africa es 231,088 301,740 
» Other places -. 1,414,852 1,159,810 


Total 96,500,118 


92,201,421 
Se 
MINOR PRODUCTS REPORT. 


(Chemist and Druggist, Sept. 16.) 

QuryinE.—Dovll and easier. Quotations in second- 
hands, have dropped about id per oz. Today’s 
quotation is 113d per oz. spot (with buyers at 114d) 
and 11gd_ for December delivery, which figure has 
been paid. Makers’ prices are unaltered. 

CrncHona.—At auction on Tuesday supplies were 
again small, amounting to 1,907 packages (including 
729 packages all more or less damaged by smoke 
in the late fire at Bull Wharf), The demand was 
quiet, although the bulk was disposed of at lower 
rates, or generally on a unit basis of 1$d against 13d 
in August and lid at the last Amsterdam auctions, 

CarpAaMoms.—Meagre supplies were catalogued to- 
day, consisting mostly of Ceylon-Malabars, for which 


“there was no demand. The following rates were 


paid :—Ceylon-Mysore, dull bold long bleached 2s 8d 
to 2s 9d; medium ditto 2s to 2s 2d; small ditto 1s 10d; 
splits and pickings 1s5d. Ceylon-Malabars, medium 
lean brown 1s 8d. No seeds were sold publicly. Some 
of the parcels offered were not on show in time. 
The shipments from Ceylon for the week ending 
August 22 were 6,711 lb. ; 


SALE OF A COFFEE ESTATE. 


‘This afternoon at Messrs. Powell and Co’s sale- 
room, the valuable property known as the Silian 
Coffee Estate, about ten miles trom Port Dickson, 
was put up for auction, This freehold property 
which consists of about 2,000 acres, together with 
buildings thereon, was disposed of to Mr. Rahmin 
for $8,500.— Singapore Free Press, Sept. 28. 


SO 

Tue INDIAN TEA TRADE, Mr. O’Connor in his 
review of the Trade of India in 1898, has a word 
of encouragement to say to those tea planters 
who are beginning to cry out about the decline in 
their industry. He points out that last year the 
outturn of Indian tea was the largest on record, 
giving a total of 157 million pounds, being more 
than double the quantity exported thirteen years 
ago. When a limited market is found in conjunc- 
tion with an unlimited supply, the inevitable 
result isa heavy fallin prices, Yet Mr. O’Conor 
would not have the Indian planters give way to 
despondency. He recalls the fact that it took 
Indian tea twenty years to drive Chinese tea out 
of the market, and he reminds us that Indian tea 
is at present consumed ina comparatively limited 
area. A very large proportion of the white race 
of the world does not yet consume tea. In France, 
for example, the beverage is still used only for 
medicinal purposes. Mr. O’Conor warns. the 
planters that in their efforts to force their way 
into these huge untapped markets they must be 
prepared for a strugele as strenuous as that under- 
taken by them when they entered the lists against 
China tea. But with courage and perseverance 


there is no reason why they should not forge ahead, 
—Times of India, Oct. 4, 
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CUSTOMS AND WAREHOUSE. 


We append the Custom House rules as to 
teas bulked in London, and the warehouse 
charges on tea, which will be of special interest 
at the present time. 

The difference between bulking, which costs 
1s, and bulking and taring, which costs 1s 5d 
per chest of 129lb. gross, is 5d, a heavy item 
to pay for simply weighing an empty package. 
Ceylon bulks only 28 per cent of its import in 
London, while India bulks about 90 per cent 
here, thus increasing the cost of laying down 
its tea considerably, instead of following the 
example of its younger rival and completing the 
work on the factory. China and Java always 
put their tea on the market in a finished con- 
dition, while in India only a very small propor- 
tion of the planting community seem able to do 
this. The trade (including Lipton) all admit 
that they much prefer garden bulked tea (if it 
is properly done, of course), as it saves the 
tea from being exposed to much injury to its 
keeping qualities. Where the bulking is done 
here the tea suffers, while the lead lining of 
the box is almost destroyed. Before lony it 
will be absolutely imperative that all the work 
be done in the factory, thus saving London 
charges. ‘The example of the few Indian tea 
companies which bulk on the garden might 
with advantage be followed by all. They seem 
to have no difficulty in carrying out the pro- 
cess, or in securing even tares :— 
GENERAL ORDER, CUSTOM HOUSE, LONDON, 

22, 1894. 
TARING OF BULKED TEAS, 


Officers are informed that paragraph 62 of General 
Order 127, 1892, in regard to the taring of Indian, 
Ceylon and Java teas, has been cancelled, and that 
the following regulations are. to be observed instead 
thereof :— 

In the case of teas bulked in warehouse, for which 
average tare has been allowed prior to the operation 
of bulking, that tare may be retained, provided the 

ackages which were selected for taring on taking the 
Ianding account did not vary to a greater extent 
than 2 lb; or the actual tare of each package may be 
taken at the time of bulking. 

If the selected packages varied to a greater extent 
than 2lb, each package must be tared at the time of 
bulking. 

au copies of G. O. 127, 1892, are to be noted accord- 
ingly. 


DECEMBRR 


By order of Board 
JoHn Courroux. 


CUSTOM HOUSE, LONDON, FEBRUARY 
11, 1899. : 
BEWEIGHING OF TEA AFTER BULKING ABOLISHED; AND 
AMENDMENT OF GENERAL ORDER 107, 1894; AND 
CODE PARAGRAPH 441. 

The Board direct that the general practice of 
reweighing tea after the operation of bulking be re- 
linquished, the usual request for permission to bulk 
parcels of tea being still required as hitherto. In 
order, however, to maintain the principle of a check 
on all operations in bonded warehouses, the surveyors 
at the tea stations will occasionally as a test-check 
in the ordinary course of their daily visits call for 
the production and reweighing in their presence of 
gome of the packages of tea after bulking and re- 
filling. The board further direct that the regulations 
contained in General Order 102, 1894, as to the taring 
of bulked Indian, Ceylon, and Java teas be amended 
as follows :— 

Delete the words— 

If the selected packages varied to a greater extent 
than 2lb each package must be tared at the time 
of “ bulking ”’; 

and substitute the words — 


GENERAL ORDER, 
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If the selected packages for an average tare vary 
to a greater extent than 2lb, and the surveyor be 
satisfied that the difference is only exceptional, an 
actual tare may be taken for the exceptional 
package or packages, and an average tare given for 
the remainder of the bed by selecting other pack- 
ages in lieu of those rejected: provided that the 
warehouse keeper also agrees tothe course adopted. 

The Board further direct, in concurrence with the 
Board of Inland Revenue, that the provisions of 
Paragraph 441 of the Warehousing Code, which will 
be affected by the abolition be amended accordingly, 
by deleting the words—and payment to the collec- 
tors of a deposit sufficient to cover the expense of 
the officer re-weighing. 

Copies of general orders, 127, 1892, and 104, 1894, 
and of the code, are to be noted accordingly.—By 
order of the Board, (Signed) R. T. Prowsx, 


BONDED TEA WAREHOUSES. 


CHARGES ON TEA. 


To apply to all parcels by ships reporting on and 
after July 1st, 1888, and to New Season’s China tes 
arriving prior to date. 
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ve rates are chargeable on the average 
ae ook on each break. When the fraction of 
the average weight is half a pound or more the 
higher rate will apply. Thus: The average of & 
break being 794)b gross, the whole break will be 
rated at 80 to 89lb, but the average being less than 
7931b the whole break will be rated at 60to 791b 


-—H, C, Mail Sept. 22nd. 
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Gayrespondance. 


To the Editor. 
THE LATEST ABOUT RUBBER. 


London, Sept. 7. 

S1r,—It may interest many of your readers, now 
that ‘* India Rubber ” is coming to the front, to 
know that we have received an important drawing 
and full particulars of the experience with this— 
castilloa elastica seed. In one case the seed had 
been planted in the shade, as was suggested and 
is adopted generally ; the other was planted in 
the open. Ihad hoped to send you a photograph 
by this mail of a drawing which has been sent to 
us. E may tell you that the description at the 
foot of the drawing reads as follows :— 

** Rubber plant raised from seed grown in open 
ground in full sunlight, Ist July 1898—measured 
and sketched 3rd July 1899, circumference of stem 
one inch above ground 58 inches, height of top- 
most branch 4ft. 2 in., spread lateral of branches 
5ft.” Alongside of this ‘‘ large tree” are three 
others, *‘average sized plants of many thousands 
sown in forest shade 3rd July 1898—sketched and 
measured 5th July, 1879, height 1 ft. to 14 inches. 
Leaves larger than plants sun-grown, but stems 
very slender and will not bear transplanting into 
sunlight. 

Isend you asmall drawing showing the differ- 
ence in the size of the stems, but this will, I hope, 
be very clear when the photographs are printed. 

There is another point that I would like to refer 
to: in your last number of the TZropical Agri- 
culturist you state that you are not aware if one 
of the new rubber machines has been sent out to 
Ceylon. As far as we know, none have been sent 
toCeylon. The work was first done in the West 
Indies, then in Brazil, and, as they have been 
found to answer, the demand is much larger than 
the supply and we have to beg of those who have 


had machines to be moderate and patient, because - 


we think they cannot require such a quantity at 
once. Weare endeavouring to send out machines 
to new countries when applied to, as they are very 
simple and inexpensive. 

As your paper is so widely read, there is another 
event which has occurred this week which may be 
of interest to your readers. It has been known now 
for some time that there is on the East coast of 
Africa a plant, the root of which cures black- 
water fever, this quotation on the authority of 
an English surgeon who has well worked out the 
subject. He has sent home a hundred pounds of 
this root, which is evidently a plant of the acacia 
tribe, judging from the pod which arrived, ina 
rotten state, inthe package. We have treated 
a certain quantity of thisroot in one or two ways, 
so astobring it as near to the fluid extract as 
possible, because the surgeon stated that when he 
first found this bark it was to cure one of the 

- native bearers on an expedition, and thinking that 
the man would be dead in the morning he spoke to 
the head man in charge of the coolies, when to his 
surprise he said: ‘*‘Oh, the man will be perfectly 
well in the morning; I will give hima dose.” He 
went with this man, dug up the roots, and watched 
the roots boiled down and the decoction given, 
and the result was as indicated, the man was well 
in the morning and able to carry his load. A 
supply ot roots having been secured, they were 
tested on the East Coast and in every instance 
found to be efficacious upon Europeans, 
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We are sending out some of this fluid extract 
to be tested in cases of yellow fever in Brazil, and 
we are supplying different parties who have 
establishments on the East and West Coasts of 
Africa.—Yours truly, 

THOS. CHRISTY, 


—— 


RUBBER PREPARATION : 
THE NEW MACHINE. 


London, Sept. 15. 


DEAR SirR,—Having seen the note in your issue 
of Aug. Ist, Ihave pleasurein sending you here- 
with a drawing of our ‘‘ Beta” Rubber Machine, 
and at thesame time directions for working. It 
will no doubt be of particular interest to you to 
hear that with this machine Para Rubber can be 
coagulated with ease. The enclosed piece of 
rubber is cut offfrom a sheet of Castilloa Elastica 
as turned out by the machine. You will see of 
what particularly good quality it is. The price 
of this apparatus is £6 10s Od including five 
spare sieves. 

Up to now there has been a great divergence 
of opinion as to the proper’ method of 
laying out plantations of Castilloa Elastica, 
and I have this week received some 
valuable information on the subject from several 
English gentlemen who have _ established 
large plantations in Southern Mexico. They tried 
the two ways of planting which are in vogue: 
first, planting out the young trees in places 
partly cleared in the forest, and secondly, plant- 
ing direct in the open sunlight without any shade 
at all. The results are quite extracrdinary. Those 
sown out in the open in ful} sunlight on July 
Ist, 1898, when measured on July 3rd, 1899, had 
a stem the circumference of which was, one inch 
above the ground, 58 inches, the height of the 
topmost branch being four feet two inches. These 
measurements were taken from an average plant, 

An average plant of 11,000 sown in the forest 
shade on July 3rd, 1898, measured. on July dth 
1899, height between 12 and 14 inches, and the 
circumference of stem 17 inches. 

What was particularly noticeable was that these 
plants, when transplanted into the open on ae- 
count of their doing so badly in the forest, very 
soon died. 

I trust by next mail to send you a photograph 
of the drawings, as a glance at this would show 
at once the extraordinary difference.—Yours truly, 


GILBERT CHRISTY, F.L.S, 


DIRECTIONS FOR USING THE “BETA” 
RUBBER MACHINE. 


1.—The latex as brought in from the field must be 
mixed with 50 per cent. of clean water and then 
passed through a fine copper sieve to remove particles 
of bark, &., &c. 

2.—Pour the latex into the upper part of the 
machine or washer, turning the handle quickly, Have 
an assistant to pour in water continuously, so as to 
wash the latex through the wire gauze sieve whick 
is fixed in the base, until the lower vessel is full, 
Then pass on to the next in turn, and fill up as many 
vessels as may be in use. 

3.—The sieve must be removed and ‘cleaned when 
required, by washing in clean water, 

_4,—Allow the vessels to stand until the rubber has 
risen like cream to the surface, When itis ascertained 
that the rubber has all come to the surface, draw off the 
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liquid from below, by opening the tap, until the 
liquor is seen to contain particles of rubber. Then 
stop and fill up again with clean water by pouring 
it into the aperture which carries it below the rub- 
ber at the base of the vessel. Perform this opera- 
tion three or four times, or until the rubber rises 
white and clean. No loss of rubber occurs if the 
operator is careful to let the rubber all rise to the 
surface before drawing off the water. 

t.—When the water is let off for the last time, 
some of the rubber will pass before the upper sur- 
face is sufficiently drained. This should be caught 
and returned to one of the vessels where washing 
is. going on for the first time. ‘The thickened cream 
or latex must now be poured into gauze sieves and 
set to strain over vessels holding water, so that no 
rubber may pass through and be lost, and this drain- 
ing may also be returned to the washer. 

6.—Allow the latex tostand in the sieves, occasion- 
ally filling up with washed latex until full. When 
fully drained the latex will coagulate of its own 
accord, and may be turned out in cakes or sheets, 
The drying of these sheets may be assisted by 
passing them through wooden rollers, and the 
sheets should becompletely dried by passing through 
each a loop of twine, and suspending them in an 
airy place. 

7. If it is required to hasten the process, a 
coagulator may be used, but better rubber is pro- 
duced by simple evaporation. 

8.—The parts of the machine must always be well 
cleaned immediately after use, as this operation be- 
comes difficult if the rubber is left to harden on 
the sieve or the sides of the vessels. 

9.—By keeping plenty of water with-the latex dur- 
ing washing, any partial coagulation is prevented and 
_a better class of product results. Latex mixed with 
water will stand without coagulating for 48 hours, 
without affecting the quality of the rubber produced. 

10.—Rubber 9 produced by this process will keep 
longer, and, is of far better quality than by any 
other process, as all the matters likely to deteriorate 
the quality are removed by the frequent washing. 

T, Curisty & Co., 25, Lime Street, 
London, England. 


.PLANTERS’ ASSOCIAION OF CEYLON. 


CEYLON TEA IN GERMANY: 
MR. J. H. RENTON’S REPORT. 
Kandy Sept. 20. 
Sir,—I enclose for favor of publication copy 
of Report by Mr. J. H. Renton on the subjects 
of Ceylon Tea on the Continent of Europe and 
the Paris Exhibition,—Yours faithfully, 


W. D. GIBBON. . 


Bukeburg, 15th Aug. 1899. 


My DEAR LANEF,—I shall be in Ceylon, I dare- 
say, as soon as this reaches you ; but it is as well 
“you and the ‘‘ Thirty Committee ” should have 
a report on. Ceylon Tea in Germany, as I have 
made exhaustive enquiries during my stay in 
Bremen, Hamburg and Berlin. ; 


CONSUMPTION OF TEA IN GERMANY. 


I was quite under the impression that the con- 
sumption of tea was increasing. Itseemed to me 
to be more drunk. I have seen many more ad- 
vertisements of teathan formerly, and that in the 

_ largest towns there are shops that sell only tea 
and coffee, seemed to me indicate a greater con- 
sumption of the article. The importers in Ham- 
burg and Bremen, as well as the largest retail 
dealer in Berlin, assure me this is not the ease. 
The importation of tea has increased, but this is 
entirely due to the increase in the population, 
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‘and in fact that though the inciease in imports 


has been an average one of from 10 to 15 per 
cent per annum for the past five years, the con- 
sumption per head, is not what it was 20 years 
ago. Though in Southern Germany the consump- 
tion, may have grown a little, it has fallen off in 
some parts of Northern Germany, being displaced 
by beer and coffee. The reasons for the non in- 
crease in the consumption of tea are various—first 
during the past two years is the great cheap- 
ness of coffee. You can get good coffee 
ready roasted for 1s per lb. : this is after paying 
duty. The large turnover in coffee and competi- 
tion compel the retailer to sell it fairly cheap. 
But in tea, there is a small sale and the retailer 
will not trouble himself with sale of the same unless 
he makes a good profit. In tea, the retailer 
must have his 33 per cert. the dealer his 15 per 
cent. and the importer his three per cent.; they won’t 
work for less: there is a duty of 6d per Jb. on 
tea. If tea is to reach the masses if must be 
retailed at lowest at 2s per lb., but with a 6d 
duty, and charges varying from 60 to 65 per cent. 
There is, you will see, not much chance of a good 
tea being sold at this price, how then can the 
frugal housewife get a good tea for 1s 6d? Second, 
the nen-staying power of tea: the average Ger- 
man takes only coffee, rolls and butter, to break- 
fast. At1 o'clock he is ravenous on tea, but if he 
has had coffee he goes on much longer. Third, 
the difficulties in the way of the preparation : 
fresh boiling water, and a 2d tea pot. Tea is 
in 99 cases cut of 100 not properly made, and 


_ the man who has tried it, once and liked it, when 


on the second and third occasions he gets a bad cup, 
gets disgusted and goes back te coffee. Fourth, the 
large increase in the production and consumption 
of beer. My lady friends in Hamburg tell me 
that in the days of their mothers and grand- 
mothers it was considered very bad form for a 
lady to drink beer in the evening; now although 
tea is always prepared and there 70 per cent. ot the 
ladies drink beer and wine. As regards the 


CONSUMPTION OF CEYLON TEA, 


it is used and used entirely for blending. Both 
the importer and retailer are of opinion that it 
will never be drunk by itself. Our medium and 
common teas are not in it, they say with other 
kinds ; they are flat and dull. Our gocd teas 

are liked, but are much too bitter and harsh to ~ 
be drunk by themselves. The German Customs, 


_ in their returns, make no distinction in the country 


of origin. The largest importer in Bremen, gaye me 
it as his opinion that about two-thirds of the total 
tea imported, was from China, and the other one- 
third Indian, Java and Ceylon ; and he considered 
that Ceylon had fallen off during the past two years, 
owing principally to the fact that Indians and 
Javas were relatively of much better value. Java 
teas had improved immensely. ‘Their leaf was 
always good, but the liquor instead of as for- 
merly being mere dirty water, now contained both 
strength and flavour. I myself was much sur- 
prised to see what very good teas indeed were 
being 
SENT FROM JAVA. 

This importer was emphatically of the opinion 
that Javas and Indians lent themselves much 
more easily for blending purposes than Ceylons, 
He dilated, and so did every one, I met on 
the non-keeping quality of Ceylon tea. This is 


an old and general complaint and I think it 


would be really worth our while to try, it Mr, — 
Bamber can give us any help on this point, 
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Another importer placed the consumption of 
Chinas in Germany at three-fourths of the total 
import,and other kinds one quarter only. As regards 
a campaign for the pushing of Ceylon Tea in Ger- 
many, I found all the importers indifferent and 
someof them distinctly hostile. Some of them 


(personal friends of my own) seem to regard my 


mission as one meant to take the trade out of their 
hands and to transfer it to the retailer and whole- 
sale dealer. My assurance to the contrary seemed 
at first to have little effect. I assured all these men 
that I wanted to work with the trade, and through 
the trade entirely. After a deal of conversation, I 
believe, Ihave got 


TWO HAMBURG IMPORTERS, 


and one Bremen one, to work with me. The two 
former will think the matter over, while the 
Bremen man is to get a series of well-written 
illustrated articles put in the illustrated news- 


_ papers, and further short articles in the other 


papers. I am to send him asupply of photos for 
this purpose. I haye made it clear that we are 


i quite as willing to assist their clients to advertise 
€ 


Ceylon Tea, as we are to assist’ Hagenbeck & Co. 
Hagenbeck’s advertisements have evidently made a 
great deal of impression, but most of the importers 
think it is money thrown away, and hold that the 
immense amount of money spent will not becom- 

ensated for by the amonnt of business done. 
Piswaxee the very fact that his advertising has 
drawn the attention of the whole of Germany to 
him and his tea is significant. 


HAGENBECK AND .CO., BERLIN, AND 
: THEIR WORK, 


This firm have taken up. Ceylon Tea, and pushed 
it on through business lines and with a vast 
amount of energy. ‘They have only an office in 
Berlin, their warehouse is in Bremen, as is also 
their packing establishment. Their mode of work 
has been as follows :—Their travellers have visited 
67 big towns in Germany. Prior to his arrival the 
town is placarded with posters and the dealers in 
that town and district receive musters of his teas. 
In every district he hasnow an agent or rather 
dealer and the dealers and travellers in turn take 
his teas round to the grocers. He works in tea 
and Ceylon Teaonly. In addition to the 67 large 
towns his travellers have visited 37 smaller towns 
in Germany. I have of course not, been able to 
verify this statement about the travellers, but their 
pooks show the following expenditure from time 
they started till 31st July :— 


Marks. 
(1) Placards in 67 towns. Advertise- 
ments in 3l papers. Cost of post- 
age 165,000 for samples. 275,000 
_ post cards withviews. 100,000 cir- 
culars. Six particular posters. 
3,000 transparencies. 40,000 post 
cards from Colombo ve 4,2700 
Marks, 
(2) Two travellers 14,000 
Three Warebousemen.. 3,500 } 21,160 
Two clerks -. 3,600 ‘ 
(3) Rent of Warehouses in Bremen. 
Offices in Berlin. 6,600 
’ Furnishing of do. do. 
(4) Purchase of 92,000lbs, tea +» 40,000 
110,400 


ot say £5,520 or in advertising alone £2,135, against 

which we have given them £750. (Since this was 

written payments have been given for £907 1s. Od. 

being one-third of £1,154-7-5 and one-third of 
41 : 


Y 
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£1,566-15-6, in addition to the £750 grant, 5,000 lb. of 
tea for free distribution and R2,875:24 for duty. 


Receipts :— Marks. 
£750 from Thirty Committee ; 15,000 
Sales of 30,0CO1b. tea a5 14,000 
Profit on do Sn 1,400 

ste 30,400 

Deduct receipts from Expenditure 

leaves a balance of Ne 80,000 
Less value of 15,000 lb. tea sold but 
not delivered, and 47,000 lb. tea ae 26,000 
bought, but not sold 
54,000 


or £2,700. being balance of money imported by 
Hagenbeck & Co. in first nine months.- In other 
words they have up to date put £4,000 into the 
business. They are strongly of opinion that they 
must go on with their advertising and think it 


‘would be unwise to stop. I have pointed out 


that all those other articles of consumption which 
are so extensively advertised give a large profit to 
the manufacturers probably over 100 per cent— 
and they can well afford to advertise, but that 
our funds are limited and that we do not pro- 
fess to advertise to this extent. Herewith sum- 
mary of their estimate for six months advertis- 
ing to be undertaken now :— 


Advertising in six illustrated papers Marks 
with a weekly issue on 6,336 
Hight ladies’ papers appearing every 
fortnight ee ose 4,272 
24 daily papers once a da as 7,322 
For special advertisements for grocers 
in their own provincial papers ... 9,000 
Placarding towns rae ae 12,448 
25,000 large posters A 36 1126 
19,000 small do ae ae 17140 
12,000 inside do Si aie 1/800 
12,000 transparencies aH 840 
49,000 eaeapled and postage ee 10,000 
300,000 post cards 200 So 2,700 
200,000 pamphlets (Bamber’s) ace 6,000 
M. 62,983 


or say £3,149. I have pointed out that we are 
quite ready to give one-third ofthis sum. They 
affirm that this is not sufficient and that they can- 
not risk more of their own capital. I have replied 
we cannot possibly devote such a large sum 
as this to him alone next year. I see from 
the Report of the Committee that a sum 
of £2,000 has been voted ¢his year for Germany 
and that out of this Hagenbeck & Co. are to 
receive £1,500. I do not know, if this isin antici- 
pation of more advertising on their part. or in 
payment of part of the money M. 42,700 : £2,135) 
already spent by them. If this be the case, I 
think, Hagenbeck should receive other £500 next 
year in 1900—making a grant of £2,090 to them 
on account of their expenditure for advertising 
in ’?98 and’99—which will amount to a total of 
£5,284. See my private letter which accompanies 
this for fuller information as to this firm. For 
we must reserve £500 at least next year, for the 
importing houses in Bremen and» Hamburg if 
they want it. Hagenbeck & Co. are particu- 
larly anxious to have some sort of official ap- 
pointment, They have tried to take advantage 
of the present of tea to the troops to obtain 
contracts with some regiments, but unless they 
can shew that they are special agents for the 
Planters’ Association, or the Ceylon Government, 
they will be regarded as swindlers, they say— 
I know how much importance some official, re< 
cognition gives in Germany, but we do not dg 
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this sort of thing in England, or Ceylon, and I 
must confess I do not see how Hagenbeck’s 
wishes are to be met. 


CEYLON TEA AT THE PARIS EXHIBITION. 


I have had a long interview with the manager of 
Messrs. Lipton, Limited, tea Department. He has 
agreed to sell and advertise a blend of pure Ceylon 
tea, te advertise Ceylon tea extensively at his tea 
house and all over Paris, and to appoint agents all 
over France for the sale of his teas and Ceylon teas. 
In addition to the Blendsof Ceylon Tea, heis to 
sell-a Blend of Ceylon and China, and he is to 
give a guarantee that this blend will contain 50 


. percent of Ceylon tea. If he carries out these 


promises, I have agreed to givehim a grant next 
year, for advertising purposes. We must never 
forget that. Ceylon tea madeits way at first in 
Great Britain by being mixed with China, and I 
think we must follow suit in France and Germany, 
but at the same Lime get men to advertise pure Cey- 
Jon tea and keep it asked for.—Yours very truly, 


(Signed) J. H. RENTON. 
F. G. A. LANE, Esq. 


eee Ne ae 
DUKWARI (CEYLON) TEA PLANTATION 
CEYLON. 


The Directors have pleasure in submitting the ac- 
counts for the year ending June 30th :— 

The balance of profit and loss account, after writ- 
ing off ten per cent. Depreciation on value of machi- 
hery and buildings, is 3% £2,914 8 4 

which the Directors proposeshould * 

be.applied as follows :— 

(1). In payment of seven 

per cent. Dividend 
on preference shares.. £840 0 0 
(2) In payment of seven 
per cent. Dividend 
on ordinary shares .. 56000 
——— 1,400 0 6 


— 


Leaving af 40 2. £1514 °8 4 


to be carried forward to next year. 

The returns of crop have been 277,408 lb. tea and 
10,012 lb. Cardamoms. against 229,670 lb. tea and 
12,655 lb. cardamoms last season. The large increase 
in tea, is to be attributed to the free use of artificial 
and bulk manures. 

The estimates for the coming season are 300,000 lb. 


“Tea and 12,000 lb, Cardamoms. 


The only Capital Expenditure during the year has 
been the purchase of a Roll Breaker and Sifter, cost- 
ing £5 15s. 20d. 

Mr. Spence retires from the Direction by rotation 
and. being eligible, offers himself tor re-election. 

The Auditors, Messrs. Brown, Fleming and Murray, 
also retire, and offer themselves for re-appointment. 

—EEE See 


CEYLON TEA IN. MELBOURNE. 


ALFRED HARVEY & CO.’S REPORT. 

Crrton.—Shipments from Uolombo are 6,980,000 lb., 
as against 6,410,000 lb. at same time last year, 
Locally, arrivals have not been heavy, but have been 
painfully Jacking in flavour and character, and in 
combination with high lay-down costs have been 
difficnlt to move, The want of careful manufacture 
has again been decidedly in evidence. The latest 
shipments, however, have contained afew breaks with 
good point, which indicate improved production. The 
market in Colombo is reported to have made a 
strong advance insympathy with London buying and 
the increased demand from all parts of the world. 
Stocks in bond on the 16th instant were 449,986 lb. 
In Sydney during the month imports consisted prin- 
capell? of low to medium broken; pekoes, ruling from 
744 to 9d; the fow lines showing quality realised full 
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rates from 11d to 1s 1d. Pekoe souchongs and pekoe® 
weve not in full supply, and were neglected by buyers 
in favour of Indian leaf, which showed better value in 
comparison.—Sept. 27. 

—mnr-——o_—__——— 


PRODUCE AND PLANTING. 


PLANTING IN CENTRAL ArRica.—There are worse 
places for planters in some respects than British 
Central Africa. Of course capital ia wanted, but the 
labour market is the cheapest in the world, the rate 
being about three shillings a month—paid in calico. 
Land is cheap, and will grow anything, and give 
enormous crops. On the other hand, it cannot be said 
to be a healthy country. There is a heayy, continnons 
rainfall for six months, the climate is malarious, and 
as black-water fever is prevalent, the death-rate is high. 
Whites fare well; Indian cooks, veritable chefs, are 
employed. There is no yariety in the food, the staple 
is ‘‘chicken,” but the game is excellent. Order 
is kept by a stand army of 300 Sikhs with white officers. 
The Deputy Commissoner commands the British 
Central Arican Rifles, which consist of two battalions of 
natives, one of which is at the depot in Manritius. The 
best coffee in the world comes from WNayasaland; 
it fetches the highest prices, and so does the tobacco. 
The planters are mostly Scotch. A good deal of 
rubber is also finding its way through the Protec- 
torate from the Chartered Company’s territory 
north of the Protectorate. 

Trea Rerartinc DopGErs.—The competition in tea re- 
tailing must be acute indeed, judging by the dodges 
resorted to for the purpose of indaotag sale. “ The 
Grocer” refers to a circular issued by a gentleman 
who anrounces that he has just returned to the home 
of his parents. His relatives were generous to places 
of worship, one of their gifts being an organ.” 
Having come to reside in his native town he trusts 
his fellow-townsmen—especially Christians—will buy 
his “fine teas.’’ It is his intention not to call for 
orders unless requested. In another instance some- 
body’s brand of tea is referred to, to push the sale 
of which the ‘‘somebody” is “ giving away’ £300 in 
money prizes. The tea ranges from 1s 4d to 2s Sd per 
ib. and senders of the first forty orders opened each 
morning will have the amount sent returned with 
the goods, and two or three shillings to boot, 


PLANTING TROUBLES IN BrAzit.—Financial trouble - 


in Brazil is having a serious effect on the coffee 
industry. The rise in the value of the milreisand 
the uncertainty of the power of the Government to 
maintain it paralyses trading in every direction.— 
Home and Colonial Mail, Sept. 29. 
xeget cael 
“ ALL ABOUT RUBEER.”—The further title of this 
handbook mentions that it deals with “ all varie- 
ties in all countries, with harvesting and prepara- 
tion, and gutta-percha.” Therefore, Mr. J. 
Ferguson has launched out upon a large and im- 
portant subject, with which, as editor of the 
Ceylon Observer and the Tropical Agriculturist he 
has proved himself qualified to deal: The volume 
is destined to be the India-rubber Planters’ Manual, 
and it ‘‘ includes the latest statistics and informa- 
tion, more particularly in regard to cultivation 
and scientific experiments in Trinidad and Ceylon.” 
Having mentioned the scope of the book, and the 
fact that Mr. Ferguson may be trusted both as 
regards original writing and the sources from 
which he draws his quotations, it is merely neces- 
sary to add that all directly or indirectly interested 
-in the India-rubber industry must acknowledge the 
convenience of obtaining so much valuable in- 
formation in a handy form. Publishers—London : 
J Haddon & Co.; Luzac & Co.; Kegan Paul, 
Trench, Trnbner & Co. Also issued from Colombo, 
Singapore, and Java.—Gardeners’ Chronicle, 
Sept, 16, ‘ 
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INDJAN AND CEYLON TEAS. 


The popularity of British-grown teas is ever 
increasing with almost phenomenal _ rapidity, 
ousting China teas from the position they have 
occupied for so many years. The planters of 
India and Ceylon are far-seeing men, and, recog- 
nising that. unity is strength and dissension com- 
mercial suicide, they have coalesced to conquer the 
world, and seem in a fair way to success. They 
have imposed upon themselves an export tax 
which is: devoted to fostering the trade in their 
teas in countries in which they have not yet 
established a firm footing, and where they are 
comparatively unknown. Thus, in North America, 
two Commissioners, representing India and 
Ceylon respectively, were appointed, and, working 
harmoniously together, they have done splendid 
service. The merits of British grown teas have 
been persistently kept before our American cousins 
and Canadian brethren by means of advertisements 
and subsidies to firms who have taken up the 
trade. Blends containing Indian tea mixed with 
the long-known China variety were found te sell 
well, and as the proportion of Indian increased, so 
did thedemand. The result of this wisdom and 
push is that British teas (bounty-fed, by the way) 
havea firm held upon the North American markets, 
from which they are steadily driving China. The 
following table of imports gives some idea of the 
strides made in the use of Indian and Ceylon teas 
in North America of recent years :— 


1898. 1897. 1896. 
Ib. lb. Ib. 
- Indian 5,972,000 5,663,000 5,259,000 
_ Ceylon 7,637,C00 £699,000 4,365,(00 
Total .., 13,609,070 11,362,000 9,624,000 
1895. 1894, 1893. 
: Ib. Ib. Ib. 
Indian’ .. 4,072,000 2,428,000 2,111,000 
Ceylon 3,745,060 2,295,00) 1,871,009 
Total 7,817,000 4,723,000 


if 3,982,000 

From this table it will be noticed firstly that the 
total exports of tea from India and Ceylon to 
North America have more than trebled in six 
years, and secondly that the produce of Ceylon 
meets with more favour than that of India.” 

We have taken North America to illustrate the 
pushfulness of the Indian and Ceylonexporters, 
because for the past few years special attention 
has been devoted to the trade there. Efforts are 
being made to develop the business in other 
countries, but not on such broad and liberal lines. 
Tne following table, however, shows very clearly 
that the tea exported from these countries is mak- 
irg rapid strides in Foreign and Colonial markets, 
exclusive of North America :— 


1898, 1897. 1896. 

f Ib. Ib. Ib. 
Indian 20,058,000 16,536,000 13,947,000 
Ceylon 28,763,000 23,250,000 ‘19,101,000 

Total .. 48,821,000 39,786,000 —«-33,048, 00 
1895, 1894, 1893. 

j 1b. Ib. Ib. 
Indian ..._:12,743,000 «11,722,000. ~—«-11,916¢,C00 
Ceylon 16,167,000 12,268,000 ‘11,268,000 

Total .. 28,910,000 23,990,000 + ~—«-23,184,000 


Here again it will be noticed that the consump- 
tion of Ceylon teas is greater than that of Indian. 

[Reference is then made to Russia but the infor- 
mation is scarcely up to date.-—ED. C.O.] 

In the rest of Europe; in Australia, in fact all 
‘over the world, the same constant increase in the 
consumption of the tea grown in our great depen- 


‘dency, and its friendly rival Ceylon is found, It 


is even the case in China itself, 
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At home again we find the demand ever in- 
creasing, at the expense, to some extent, of China, 
although the total consumption of teas of all 
kinds is also growing. Weappend a comparative 
statement of deliveries in the United Kingdom 
for home consumption only. 


1894-5. 1895-6. 1896-7. 
Ib. lb. Ib. 
Indian 112,500,000 121,000,000 128,750,000 
Ceylon » 71,520,000 76,000,000 83,500,000 
Total . 185,000,009  197,000,0C0 207,250,000 
China and 
other teas 30,000,000 26,000,000 24,000,000 
Total . 215,000,C00 223,000,000 231,250,C00 
1897-8. 1898-9. 
Ib. Ib. 
Indian 2 127,500,000 128,605,197 
Ceylon 3 87,000,000 €£0,108,167 
Total . 214,500,009 218,713,364 
China and other 
teas a 20,500,000 21,569,953 


Total . _ 235,C00,000 240,283,317 

The totals given above do not, of course, re- 
present the imports into the United Kingdom ; a 
large quantity in addition, which in 1894-5 was 
about 31 million pounds, and in 1898-9. was 
33,400,398lbs., is re-exported every year. 

A source of annoyance is the import duty, 
both in England and America. In this country 
the duty amounts to 4d per lb., and the Chancel- 
lor of the Exchequer derives from this source the 
comfortable sum of something over four millions 
per annum. Coffee, on the other hand, pays only 
about ld per 1b. in import duty, and the’ spirit of 
the tea-importer rebels against this ‘‘ partiality,” 
but in view of the tact that fourpence a pound 
is in itself a moderate duty, and that the impost 
on tea and tobacco are theonly means of obtain- 
ing any sensible contribution from the temperate 
working man towards the expenses of the Empire, 
it seems unlikely and undesirable that any. fur- 
ther decrease should be made. In America, also, 
coffee is more kindly dealt withthan tea, and this 
was particular the case during the war with Spain, 
when a wir tax of ten cents was charged upon 
every pound of tea imported. With the great 
reduction of the duty in recent years, there has 
been an immense impetus given to the cup which 
cheers and the hearts of good Imperialists espe- 
cially rejoice at the knowledge that British 
gardens supply the great bulk of the tea tables of 
the world with fragrant leaf.—Investors’ Guardian, 
Sept. 23. 
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Mr. ALEX. WHYTE AND UGANDA CLOVER.— 
The Uganda clover is an ally of the widely 
dispersed trifoliwm repens, which it closely 
resembles, and was originally discovered. by 
Sir Harry Johnston of  Kilima N’jaro: at 
10,000 ft. in 1885, and has been found to be 
common by Mr. Scott Elliott at Kikuya at 5,000 ft. 
to 6,000 ft. A supply of seed has now been 
sent to Kew by Mr. Alex., Whyte, F.L.S., curator 
of the botanical station, Uganda, [late of Ceylon. 
—Ep. 7.A.] who writes that it is a splendid 
plant to introduce into the hill pastures of. tropical 
countries, as the pastures of Kikuyr in which 
it flourishes are very rich. Seed has been 
distributed for trial in the colonies and else- 
where, and the results will be awaited: with 
interest by all those interested in tropical pastures 
at high altitudes.—Chronicle, Sept. 15. 
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LONDON CHARGES OF TEA COM- 
PANIES. 


Under this head the ‘Investors’ Review’ is 
publishing a series of articles. We give the 


first of these, taken from the issue of Sep- 
tember 16 :— 


There is little doubt that the tea-grower is feeling 
the pinch of hard times rather severely. Under 
ordinary circumstances such a deyelopment as the 
rise in the Indian exchange from 1s 0$d to 1s 4d 
per rupee, with its concurrent advance in the cost 
of productionin India and Ceylon, would have been 
accompanied by some improvement in the EHuro- 
pean price for tea that would have served asa mild 
offset to the increased expenditure of the planter. 
The mania, however, for extensions some years back 
has quite put this natural remedy out of the ques- 
tion, for the knowledge of the enormous area of tea 
plants coming to Maturity, combined with the larger 
quantity of tea sent to market, has the effect of 
preventing any recovery. Consequently the average 
price of 8$d. per Ib. for last season was no higher 
than the average price obtained when the rupee was 
at its lowest, although last season was favoured 
by alittle ‘‘boom” in the spring as a result of 
the accidental circumstance that for two seasons 
in succession the Indian crop as awhole had been 
poor in quantity. Anyone acquainted with the 
real position of the industry feels that if only the 
average yield per acre returns to its normal figure, 
a further decline in the price of tea must be faced. 

This may be ‘taken as an axiom, admitted but 
not talked about, by tea growers, and profits having 
been seriously eaten into already by the cvourse of 
events, there has been a great searching to find 
economies that would in some respects guard pro- 
ducers against a further decline in price. Expres- 
sion of this quest was visible in the campaign 
against the “draft” which ended so disastrously to 
the producers, and, the wiseacres of that body 


‘having had thcir turn, some of the practical members 


amongst the tea-growing community are now beginn- 


‘ing to raise their voices. As things stand, where 
the chief evil is over-production, economies must 


be looked for rather from within than from 


without, for the buyer knows he is in the 


stronger position, and he should therefore be 
cosseted and soothed rather than talked to 
with a club. But economies from within, in 
the shape of stopping leakages in profits, reduc- 
ing extravagant charges, and rendering  un- 


‘necessary too much manipulation of the article 


produced, are just those reforms that lie open 
to every tea grower, and the closer he studies 


the minutixs of his business the more he will fend 


off the reduction in his profits. Every decimal point 
per pound saved in cost of production and charges 
relating to tea is so much’ in his pocket, which he 
is more likely to save than if he attempted to put 
up market prices against the buyer. 

Regarding the outlay on the estates, we cannot 
speak with knowledge, for that expenditure is of such 
a special character that experts alone can give an 
opinion worth having. Asa matter of fact, however, 


. we believe it is a*mitted that as, generally speaking, 


this expenditure has been steadily reduced, if allowance 
be madefor change having risen, salaries have been 
cut down, more economical forms of working have 
been adopted and in other ways prime cost of pro- 
duction has been lowered. Whilst this has been 
done of late years, there has been a growing dis- 
content with the burden of London charges, which 
range from a little over 1d to 13d per 1b., and these 
charges upon an average price of 8$d for Indian tea 
and 8d for Ceylon tea appear to constitute an ex- 
cessive burden. They mean that the Indian planter 
has 7d per lb. left with which to pay all working 
charges close down to the arrival of the tea at Cal- 
cutta and evolve a profit for himself, which the Cey- 
Jon producer has even lessof a margin. Before we 
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go further, we ought tosay that in many cases the 
burden of the London charges is rendered unneces- 
sarily heayy by the management at the estates, If 
the tea is not properly bulked before leaving the 
estate so that a break of chests of one grade differs 
materially in quality, ‘‘ bulking” has to be conducted 
in the warehouses in London, and although this 
charge is said to be unreasonably high, the process 
necessarily must be costly, for all the chests have to be 
opened, their contents spread out, and mixed one with 
the other, in order to produce a tea of equal quality 
throughoutthe break. And the warehouse responsible for 
this work, if it does net do it properly, and it is 
often not done well, takes care than the samplea 
taken shall not be from the best part of the tea, 
for in that case the buyer has a remedy against 
the warehouse, and this bulking in London, there- 
fore, tends to hinder the tea-grower from getting 
quite full credit for the quality of the tea he sends. 
Then, again, tea loses in value by being handled, 
and the weight suffers from the same cause. 

Another fruitful source of loss arises to the planter 
if he’ does not make the weight of his tares egnal, 
the bare weight, that is, of the packages in which 
the tea is sent. If this precaution be neglected, 
the tea has to be ‘‘tared”’ in the warehouse, which 
means that the chests, or a certain proportion of them, 
are taken, the tea turned ont, and the empty 
packages then weighed. The charge for doing this 
is also high, and, again, the lose in weight and 
damage to the tea is considerable. A saving can 
also be effected by so packing the tea that it takes 
less space in the ship, and thus reduces the cost of 
freight. 

To give a concrete example of what attention to 
these details means, and also in elucidation of 
remarks to be yet offered about warehouse 
charges, we give the following examples of two ship- 
ments of tea by small Ceylon concerns, and the 
London charges uponthem. The first example is one 
where the cost was low, amounting as it did to under 
96d per lb. The names of the estate and of the ship 
are quite fictitious, although every other detail is 
copied with strict accuracy 


ROTALE ESTATE CROP, 1899. 


Report on Ontturn of 113 Packages Tea ex Oceana. 
Averages :— d. 
10,5241b, sold, grossing £319 1lsid = 7'29 per Ib. 
ross, 
10,6401b. shipped, netting £280 9s 9d = 6°33 per lb. 
net. -——— : ss 
116 Loss in weight and charges = ‘96 per Ib. 


Equal to 
per Ib. 
on Shippng 
weight. 
‘Loss in Weight— 
~ Draft at Tlb. per package accounts — 
for 113lb. and the actual shortage is 
therefore 3lb. 208 ae ond = d, 
Draft and actual shortage equal 
1:09 per cent on shipping weight ss ‘07 
Freight— 
Rate, 253 Meast. 565. Amount £14 
23, 6d. Equal to 94lb per 50 eublic 
ft. on shipping weight pad nas 32 
Dock and scale charges— 
Amount, £15 7s 1d. Bb sue 5) 
Brokerage 1 p.c., and commission 2 p.c. 
Amount, £9 11s 9d ey ons 22, 
Remarks— : : 
All grades passed on an average tare. 
Total charges and losgin weight per 1b. “96 


In the above example all grades were passed on an 
average ‘‘tare,’”’ so that the tea did not have to be 
handled before it was sold. The result was that, 
allowing the 11b. per package for draft, the loss shown 
upon 10,524 Ib. in the’ shipment was only élb., a mere 
nothing. 
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Turning to another shipment which passed through 
the hands of the same agent, but from another estate, 
we find the result very different :— 


BINGOLE ESTATE CRoP, 1899. 
Report on Outturn of Packages Tea ex Wakera. 
Aveages :— d. 
2,620 Ib: sold, grossing £103 14s 2d —9*50 per lb. gross. 
2;728 1b. shipped, netting £91 13s 2d=8:06 per lb. net. 


108 Loss in weight and charges 1-44 per lb. 


Equal to 
per lb. on 
shipping 
i weight. 
Loss in weight :— d. 
Draft at11lb. per package accounts for 
44 1b., and the actual shortage is therefore 
64 1b. ae ay: ns is 
Draft and actual shortage equal 3:96 per 
‘ cent. on shipping weight of sae SS 
Freight:— 
Rate,25s. Méast.,124:8. Amount, £323 4d. 
Equal to 1.091 1b. per 50 cubic ft. on ship- 


ping weight ote 60 ‘Q7 
Dock and sale charges .— 
Amount, £6 6s. 7d. Ox Bo. 92:56 
Brokerage and commission :— 
Amount, £2 12s 1d. cc oy 23 
Remarks :— 


Each package tared involving heavy 
dock charges (tares 14—181b). Loss in 
_ weight is probably due to the same causes. 


Total chargesand lossin weight perlb. 1:44 


In this shipment there were only forty-four pacakges 
andso the lossin weight from the draft was only 44 lb., 
but, as a matter of fact, 108 1b. was lost out of the total 
amount of 2,728 lb. shipped. . Some little proportion 
of this was due to general causes, such as drying on 
journey and weeping, but the main reason was the 
fact that every package had to be tared at the ware- 
house. The shortage of tea on the shipment thus came 
to °38d per lb., instead of ‘07d per lb., asin the first 
example. - Tarivg also added to the warehouse charge 
materially, this representing ‘56 per’ lb.,as against 
35d per lb.in the first example. The only respect in 
which the Bingole shipment compared favourably 
with that from Rotale was in that it was so 
packed as to allow1,091 lb. of tea to be got into 
50 cubic ft. on board ship, as against only 941 1b. per 
cubic ft. of the Rotale tea, the difference representing 
.05d per 1b.in the freight charge. The net result was 
that the London charges for the tea from the Bingole 
estate totalled 1.44d per lb., as compared with only 
.96d perlb. upon the tea from the Rotale estate. 
And probably the tea from Bingole was not in such 
good condition for selling at the end as that from 
Rotale. Whilst, therefore, we are not blind to the 
faults on the side of the planter and his assistants 
which contribute to keepthe London charges’ heavy, 
we must confess to a strong opinion’ that he is in 
‘some respects unjustly treated. luet us analyse those 
‘London expemses as set forth in the examples given 
above. The loss in weight, after deducting the 
“draft,” isa matter, as we have shown, very much 
in the planter’s own hands. Then comes. ocean 
freight, which is a charge very much outside his 
control. Freights vary at times from about 
20s to 403 per ton, and their rise and fall are 
governed by many conditions quite outside the 
tea trade and that trade cannot be expected to receive 
special consideration from the shipping firms. The ex- 
‘amples we give show a frieght rate of 25s per ton, 
and we believe the present charge is 30sper ton. Next 
comes dock and sale charges. These are the ware- 
house charges about which there is so much com- 
‘plaint just now, and finally we have brokerage and 
commission. ‘These latter embrace the usual one 
per cent to the broker who sells the tea and two 
per cent to the agents, the latter covering office ex- 
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penses and secretary’s salaray, if the concern is a 
company. The warehouse charge of 35d per: pound 
does not look heavy to an outsider, and in the ex- 
ample we have given it is rather low, the average 
being nearer 40d per pound, when no special services 
have to be rendered. When, however, millions of 
pounds of tea have to be handled in a year, this 
apparently infitesimal charge amounts up to a 
considerable total, and we have good groucds for 
stating that it is unduly high. Space will not now 
permit us to enter upon our reasons for this opinion, 
but they shall be set forth in another article—Home 
and Colonial Mail, Sept. 29. 


ee eed 


MR. CARRUTHERS’ ARTICLE IN THE 
“CONTEMPORARY REVIEW.” 


In the October number of the ‘‘ Contemporary 
Review, ” Mr, J. B. Carruthers makes a brief, and 
closely reasoned, appeal for more Plant Doctors. 
By this term he does not mean herbalists or 
dealers in ‘‘ simples,” but doctors for plants, 
competent to prescribe for their ailments, like 
the physician or surgeon for man, or the veteri- 
nary practitioner for animals. This, as a science, 
is now ,belonging almost exclusively to the latter 
part of the century. In our own country it has 
little encouragement, and naturally but few fol- 
lowers, of whom not all have been trained in the 
right way. Yet botanical therapeutics is an im- 
portant subject and one obviously difficult; in 
some ways more difficult than in the case of men 
or of animals, Lhe former can tell the doctor 
what they feel, and the more caretul among them 
often take note ot early symptoms, and consult 
him before a disease has become formidable. In 
the latter case, shepherds and herdsmen, carters 
and farmers, note incipient ill-health in the 
animals under their charge, and are able to send 
for the doctor in good time. But the plant not 
only cannot say what is going wrong, but also 
is often more slow in sbowing the symptoms of 
disease. Greater, too, are the difficulties of 
treatment. Surgery, no doubt,: is a simpler 
matter, and experiment has a free field in vege- 
table pethology. The most zealous antivivisee- 
tionist has not yet protected against operations 
on ‘poor dumb plants.” But this is their 
doctor’s -only advantage. His subject -cannot 
swallow medicines ; in it there is nothing analo- 
gous to the blood system of animals which helps 
him to convey remedies to all parts of the patient’s 
body. External applications alone are possible, 
like salves, poultices, and embrocations. Besides 
this, many diseases of plants are due to injurious 
organisms which have not very different life con- 
ditions, and the remedy which is fatal to’ the 
parasite may be equally so to the victim. To 
prove the aceuracy of a diagnosis by means of a 
ppost-mortem—though a pupil once -made this boass 
of his professor— would scarcely tend. to increase 


a practice, Another drawback is that the doctor, 


as a rule, is not called in till the patient, is dying 
or dead. . Now, post-mortems are ail very. well in 
their way, but the subject is more often sent to 
the pathologist than he is called. to the. patient, 
and often arrives in such a state-of decompo- 
sition as to: be of little use. Doctors, as Mr. 
Carruthers remarks, would not find it easy to 
discover remedies for diseases if, when they were 
summoned, the patients were either in extremis 
or dead, and, perhaps, a good deal. more than 
that. Even when the malady had been ascer- 
tained, and a remedy found, plants present many 
difficulties which living creatuces do not. Thus, 
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for contagious or infectious disease the patient 
is isolated, but most cultivated plants are crowded 
together, often under unnatural conditions. Pot 
flowers in a hothouse may be sent to a hospital, 
but this is not easy in the case of those in a 
garden, and impossible with trees in a forest. 
Some progress has, undoubtedly, been made in 
vegetable therapeutics, but Great Britain, as is 
too often the case, is left behind in the race of 
investigation. Germany and America both spend 
money liberally on promoting the scientific study 
ot plant diseases. In England the workers are 
few and their time often-oceupied by other duties. 
The officials at the Royal Gardens, as we learn 
from the ‘“‘ Kew Bulletin,” do their best; and as 
much is true of the British Museum and some 
Universities, Colleges, and Societies. But mneh 
more is wanted, and as it seems hopeless to look 
to the State, the beneficent millionaire is needed 
to found a school of plant pathology, But, it 
may be asked, what is the good of it; Cuz bono, 
except to the endowed investigator? Mr. Carru- 
thers answers the question. The cure of phyl- 
Joxera in yines, of canker in trees, of many 
‘diseases in field crops, all mean money. The 
Department of Agriculture in the United States 
estimates the annual loss by plant diseases at 
forty million pounds, and the gain to peach 
growers in California alone, due to the cure of 
a disease in that fruit tree, is worth one hundred 
thousand pounds a year.—Standard, Sept. 29. 


> 
THE' PARIS. EXHIBITION. 
THE CEYLON SECTION. 


A visit to the. Agricultural School—and it is a 
very pleasant drive therein the early morning—will 
enable Colombo residents to gain an idea of what 
will be the character of the Ceylon Exhibits, 
although the specimens of tea are not yet sent 
in, We. need not go into particulars of these, 
all the details will be published in due course, 
and. the exhibits may (in advance) be described 
as thoroughly... representing Ceylon tea, grown 
under all circumstances, . No district has seriously 
refused to contribute, though. some temporarily 
did in connection with the Dreyfus_ protest. 
Each box of tea will have on the outside the 
name of the estate, the grade and quantity, 
the name. of the district, estate, exhibitor or 
agent, quantity and quality obtainable, and the 
price. ‘Ihe elevation of the estate is also to 
be given, and its rainfall. All exiibits are to 
be. sent: in by December 15th. Mr. Renton and 
Mr, Davidson are entrusted with the final duty 
of submitting tea samples to the Tea Jury. 

At the 

AGRICULTURAL SCHOOL 


there are now arranged, though. mostly kept under 
lock and key, a series of exhibits which will well il- 
lustrate the industries, the attractions and the re- 
sources of Ceylon. The. series’ of photographs 
by Mr. H C P Bell, C.C.S., our well-known 
Archeological Commissioner, of the Ruined Cities, 
the excavations and ‘their’ ‘surroundings ‘are 
familiar, having been on view before. They 
have been prepared for exhibition by Messrs. 
W LH Skeen & Co., and with them is associated 
a well-arranged series of views from the studio 
of the Colombo Apothecaries’ Co. In close 
proximity we find the loan eollection of 
MALDIVIAN CURIOSITIES, 

laced at the disposal of the Committee by Mr 
Haly, and, those who look into the articles ex- 
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hibited, will be pleased by the excellent lacquer 
work, The Conservator of Forests, Mr. Broun, 
gives specimens of trees (hora, del, mango, kina, 
calamander, and others), eut from trunks in 
most cases, which show that the foresis of 
Ceylon (when cheap transport facilities are devised) 
can vie with other countries in the production 
of timber suited for ‘those in the branches 
of carpentry requiring high and careful polish, 
and the deanibility of a hard surface. In this 
connection specimens of carved work (all from 
the hands of Sinhalese men), exhibited by Messrs. 
Don Carolis & Sons, are especially interesting. 
A carved ebony flower stand, an ebony clock 
stand, a tamarind wood carved chair, porcupine 
quill chairs, &e. Here we also saw a col- 
lection of native woods (sixty-five in number) 
made at the request of the A.G.A. of Kegalla 
by Mr. Elapata, Ratemahatmaya. Mr. Kellow, 
of Nuwara Eliya, has kindly aided by sending 
specimens of the Acacia decurrens, and its bark, 
in several varieties, and close to, handed down 
from a date not given, are two Kandyan wood 
pillars, carved grotesquely, and skilfully. They 
are lent by the Museum authorities, and are 
amongst the most interesting features (from an 
archeological point of view) of the exhibits. 
Mr. Kellow again helps in regard to a collection 
of coffee sticks, which have been worked up into 
various articles carefully carved, and beautifully 
polished. By the side of these is placed, tem- 
porarily of course, the trunk of a kitul palm tree. 


MINERALS. 


This is no summary of what will be shown of 
the mineral weaith of the island and we enumerate 
only the specimens received at the present time. 
Mr. Kellow, of Nuwara Eliya, has contributed 
specimens of limestone and blue spinel. Other 
interesting blocks and fragments are sent from 
Kegalla, from which come specimens of crystal- 
line rock stone, white stone and limestone. 

With Ceylon the occupation of 


FISHING 

must always have a prominent place, and which it 
has retained up to the present day as a purely na- 
tiveindustry. In this connection the collection of 
boats of the kind that float around our shores, 
and on. our rivers, lakes and lagoons, is of 
great interest. Fourteen models are shown of 
boats, and specimens of nets and other fishing 
appliances are also given, which are well worthy 
of observation, though we fear that in the Ceylon 
Court at. Paris they will escape observation, 
unless they are well-displayed. The  fish- 
ing. appliarces sent by the gentlemen, who 
have had the ‘Veddah’ department in charge, 
are unique. in their character. The nets, the 
spears, and other weapons used are very sin- 
gular. The model of the pearl-fishery boat (built 
by the order of Capt. Donnan) has been already 
referred to, and in this connection we should note 
the specimen of pearl shells sent from the Eastern 
Coast.. The large Tambalagam shells have been 
mounted so as to form the wings of a beetle. 


OILS, 
too, come infor ashare of attention. Our readers 
will remember the specimens of oils exhibited 
at the Colombo Agricultural Show by Mr. Warr. 
These are to be sent, and with them are placed 
‘wild’ oils sent by Mr. J. A. Nugawella, 
Ratamahatmeya of Kegalla, and beside these there 
are essential oils forwarded by Messrs. Coates & 
Co. of Galle, as well as Anatto seed oils, which 


a 
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have been received from Mr. Van Starrex. In 
addition to these, oils have been forwarded by 
the G, A. of the North-Central Province. There 
are, too, cases of arecanuts illustrative of their 
uses, some of which probably come under this head, 
and show what can be done with this product. 
In connection with this and the other departments a 
case of oils (open to visitors) will be shown for 
testing purposes, 

Resins are sent from Anuradhapura: para and 
ceara rubber from Heneratgoda gardens, though 
there is room for improvement in the latter, not 
so much inregard to quality, as to the form in 
which they. are to be exhibited, for the specimens 
admit readily of attractive design and this is at 
absent present. ; 

In drugs there is much to interest. The 
Government Agents and the Assistant Govern- 
ment Agents of the various provinces are still at 
work and are sending in collections illustrative 
of the medicinal resources of theisland. Tothe 
uninitiated visitor these exhibits will be ‘‘ mere 
rows of bottles,” but to many, we hope, there 
will be light thrown on the resources of a 
colony like Ceylon, The Government Agent for 
the Western Province sends in four cabinets 
which will when complete contains 360 
varieties of drugs, all prepared — from 
native recipes, and for each of which in- the 
native pharmacopeia (unpublished we believe) 
there is a distinct use stated. 

A small case, sent in by Don Gregoris Kappura 
Bandara, contains specimens of 200 cases of 
medicinal oils, all the products of Ceylon 
plants, &c. Another feature, too, is Mr. Stonter’s 
specimen of plaintain flour. The production of 
this flour in the West Indies is developing into 
an industry of some importance, and why should 
it not find permanent root in Ceylon, especially 
in connection with a food-consuming population 
like that Australia boasts of. 

In regard to 

AGRICULTURE 


there is a very interesting collection, made in 
miniature at the instance of the Government Agent 
of the Western’ Province, of Sinhalese imple- 
ments of agriculture, in reference to which a 
good deal might be written. There is here need 
again for effective arrangement, combined with 
judicious coloming, but in any case to the curio- 
hunter, the collection will prove of more. than. pas- 
sing value. The model of Peradeniya Tea Factory 
hasi been betore described in these columns. It was 
exhibited at Chicago and has been thoroughly 
renovated so that it will show to our French 
neighbours the manner in which tea is manipu- 
lated in Ceylon at the present date. 

Nor must we forget in the enumeration of the 
specimens the results of hunting and the speci- 
mens of 

GAME IN CEYLON. 


It is too early yet to speak of the big elephant, 
which is being taxidermically treated at Kurune- 
gala: and of the many other specimens that we 
could refer to, which are hereafter to be received. 
We can only just name the horns and skins 
sent by the Government Agent of the Eastern 
Province of spotted and barking deer, elk, and 
also cheetah skins. From the Central Province 
have been received; not only specimens of 
the Veddah costume (if it can be so described), 
but also of their implements and weapons of 
hunting, fishing and otherwise gaining a living. 
‘Amongst the curious things shown are the bags 
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of bark skilfully torn in their entirety from trees 
(rite generally), and gourd bottles. 

Minor industries in Ceylon (though. we do not 
make anything but a rough calculation as_ to 
what should be classed under such a_ heading) 
include: baskets and mats. seat by Mr. J A 
Weerasinghe, of Kalutara : carved coconut. shells 
of fantastic design and with very interesting re- 
sults: edible bird’s nests (sent by. Mr, Kellow): 
carved ivory handles for fans. (well finished but 
too heavy for actual use); cloths from the Eastern 
Provinces, the work of hand-loom weéavers : brass 
work from Negombo district (an industry that 
needs developing): double coconut. sheil lent -by 
Mr. Platé: fan, made of wood work with paddy 
interwoven in a very interesting manner. 


THE MODELS 

of Mr. Rost we have already referred to, and 
they are not amongst the exhibits at the Agri- 
cultural School, as they will. be: packed and. des- 
patched froin the studio at De Soysa Buildings. 
There are, however, comprised inthelatter complete 
costumes of natives, including a Tamil Chetty, 
sand we may add that Mr. Andriesz, sculptor, will 
make models, taken . from life, of Veddahs. 
Under instruetions from the Government he has 
gone to the. Veddah Country to prepare them, 

But among the more. interesting specimens of 
Ceylon industries, should be included the. speci- 
mens, representing what may be fairly claimed 
to be amongst the 


ART INDUSTRIES OF CEYLON 


The calamander, ebony and_tortoises-shell boxes 
shown, inlaid as they are with ivory, all admirable 
specimens of island workmanship, In one there 
are miniature representations of the conquest. of 
Ceylon by Wijayo. At the instance. .of Mr. 
Lane, the mountings of the album presented by 
the Planters’ Association to the Emperor of Aus- 
tria, will be placed in a frame of. velvet, The 
specimens of Kegalla workmanship in silver, ‘in- 
cluding as they do models ot a dagoba, and a 
jubilee amblain, as well as a salver, are very 
striking. A carved egg-shell (set in ivory) is also 
noticeable, while. Meedeniya’ Ratemahatmaya of 
Kegalla has shown (in miniature in some cases) 
the silver apparatus used iby a wealthy betel 
chewer,—a case of instruments that will repay 
a half-hour’s scrutiny. Then there are specimens in 
silver, artistically engraved, including penholders, 
pencils and hair ornaments, &c. 


ST.-BENEDICTS’ INSTITUTE, 


Although not received we may state the fact 
that St. Benedict’s is sending drawings—thirty 
in number—all representative of local life, the 
handwork of pupils of the Institution. .. There 
are representations in oils, water colours, pen- 
and-ink etchings, drawings of Sinhalese architec- 
ture, maps, etc. A striking bit of work isa 

icture three feet by two feet—a map of the 
sJand, surrounded with drawings (from photo- 
graphs) of the busts of all the Governors of Ceylon 
from the earliest to Sir Arthur Havelock. On the 
top is the British Court. of Arms. At the 
bottom appears a,view of Colombo. Harbour, 
Another drawing is a map of. the Island 
surrounded with water-colour paintings. The 
paintings represent many subjects: A> Sinha- 
Yese chief and his wife; the Moorish moon. 
stone cutter ; the other subjects are a Mudaliyar 
and his wife; An appuhami and his wife; a 
Ceylon chetty and his wife; a Bombay mer. 
chant ; a Sinhalese Buddhist Priest; a Veddaly 
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a Parsee; a Malay; a Devil Dancer; a Jaffna 
Tamil; and a Parawa. The paintings in oils 
consist of a Tamil woman; a Sinhalese Mudali- 
yar; a Siohalese black-smith; a Veddah; a 
Sinhalese farmer ; a Sinhalese mountaineer (an 
octogenarian). Included among the oil paintings 
are representations of estate scenery and mountain 
scenery. In water colonrs there are king-coconuts; 
Green coconuts; the Vanilla plant ; a bunch of 
lovi-lovi; mnutmegs; a Kandyan headman ; 
and Ceylon frogs. : 

Many more things might be particula:ised, but 
we have, we trust, already shown the comprehen- 
sive character of the exhibits in the Ceylon Courts, 
of which only a small portion Lave’ been as yet 
received at the Agricultural School. The task 
the Committee has to’ face is to avoid sending 
duplicates. From almost every Kachcheri speci- 
mens of Ceylon industries have to Le received and 
- the work of selection will not be an easy one. 

cat a 
A NEW CEYLON COMPANY : 
UKUWELA. (TEA) ESTATES. ‘ 

This new Company, has for its dir- 
ectors, Messrs. EF. G. Ambrose, of Uku- 
wela. H. Li. Anley, of Mahatenne, W. B. 
Anley, and J. B. Anley. The solicitors are, in 
London, Messrs. Harward and Stephen- 
son, of Lombard St., and Messrs. F. J. and 
R. F. de Saram, of Colombo; the National 
Bank of India being the bankers. Mr. T. W. 
Palmer, of 165, Fenchurch St., is the Secret- 
ary (pro tem.) The prospectus runs :— 

Share Capital divided into 378 Six 


per cent. Preference Shares of > 
(£29 ein ; =a fees Bite ised 
i ares 0 each ... 100! 
2 Ordinary 8 egg 
Debenture Capital 270 Five per 
cent. First Mortgage Debentures J 
of £50 each ate iad 13,500 
£30,500 


PROSPECTUS. 


This Company is formed to acquire, carry on, 
work, and develop the Ukuwela and Bowatte Tea 
Estates, in the District of Matale West, Ceylon, 
and to. purchase. other suitable properties as 
favourable opportunities may occur. Ukuwela is 
situate within 200 yards from, the Ukuwela 
Railway Station, and_Bowatte adjoins Ukuwela 
on the West. The Estate comprise about 558 
acres, of which #313 acres are Tea in full bearing, 
47 acres teatrising two years, 13 acres tea rising 


one year, 13 acres tea planted this year, 82 acres © 


cocoa. just coming into bearing, rising four years, 
six acres grass land, 84 acres reserve land, total 
558 acres. i 

The yields for the seasons, 1st January, 1895, 
to 3lst December, 1897, averaged 914 lb. manu- 
factured ‘tea, per acre over all the 300 acres which 
were then in full bearing, and realised a net 
average of over 35} cents. per lb., whilst the cost 
of production delivered at Ukuwela Station was 
under 16 cents. perlb. The yield of the 300 acres 
in 1896 was 1,037 lb. manufactured tea per acre. 
The estimate for the 313 acres now in full bearing 
for the year ending 30th June next, is 280,000 Ib. of 
manufactured tea, and as 207,500 lb. were secured 
up to end of March last, the estimate may be con- 
sidered quite safe, Future yields should be con- 
siderably inereased by the crop on the 73 acres of 
young tea which is gradually coming into bearing. 
Cocoa and other, credits should realize R2,500, 
Placing therefore the cost of production of the 
280,000 1b. manufactured tea at 18! cents. per lb. 
. delivered r,0.B., and taking the net'average price at 
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31 cents. per lb., the profit should be as follows ‘— 


Tea, 280,000 lb. at 124 cents. R35,000°00 
. Cocoa and other credits Sie 2,500°00 
R37 500°00 


This, at the exchange of 1/4 per rupee, equals 
£2,500, which should, after paying the {Debenture 
interest and Preference Dividends as well as the 
London expenses, leave a surplus sufficient to pay 
about 10 per cent. on the ordinary shares. 

The Estates are in a good state of cultivation 
and are well equipped with a modern factory and 
machinery, three substantial bungalows, other 
buildings, and permanent Coolie lines. 

The price to be paid by the Company for the pur- 
chase of the Estates, free from incumbrances,’ is 
£30,200 payable as to £11,500 in cash, as to £7,450 
by the allotment of the 298 six per cent. Preference 
Shares, as to £3,050 by the allotment-of 122 Ordi- 
nary Shares, and as to. £8,200 by the allotment of 
164. Debentures. 

The only contract entered into is one, dated 4th 
May, 1899, between Frederick George Ambrose and 
this Company, being the contract for the acquisi- 
tion by the Company of the above-mentioned pro- 
perties. Nothing has been or’ will be paid in res- 
pect of promotion or underwriting. 

—>— 


THE DOOMOO TEA COMPANY: OF 
CEYLON, LTD. 


ANNUAL MEETING, 
THE REPORT ~ 
of the directors was submitted by the chair- 
man as follows :— ; 

The Directors have the pleasure to submit their 
Report and Accounts for the season ending 30th 
June, 1899. 

The quantity of Tea received from the two 
Estates was 196,585 lb. out of an estimated crop 
of 220,000 Ib., against 205,902 Ib: last year, and the 
price realized was Gents 42°83 per Ib. against 
cents 43:13 last year. 

The expenditure on Verellapatna includes the 
upkeep of 120 acres young Tea which only yielded 
80 1b. an acre. 

After writing off R2,500 to Depreciation Ac- 
count and. R2,500 to Reserve Account: there re- 
mains available a sum of R24,787 52 which your 
Directors recommend being disposed of as 
follows :— 

That a dividend of 6% for the year be paid on 
the Capital of the Company, absorbin 5000, 
and that a balance of R787°52 be carried forward. 

The estimate for the current season is 220,000.1b. 
Tea’ on an expenditure of R72,440, which includes 
a sum of R5,700 for the removal and re-erection 
of the Doomoo Factory for use as a withering 
shed on Verellapatna. ¥s 

The acreage of the two Estates now stands 
as follows :— 
Doomoo 


aug acres Tea 5 years old and upwards. 
a7 


28°” Timber: 
08 ,, Grass land. 


+3 


299 acres. 
Verellapatna 10 acres Tea 5 years old and upwards. 


bed Fey) ty) a3 


120 ” 938 ” 8 


59 ) 
24 5, Under 2 years. 
10 ,, Grass land. 
154.-,, Waste and Patana. 
: 688 acres. : : 
During the year Mr. H.G. Bois having left the 
Island Mr. FE. W. Bois was elected to the vacant 
seat on the Board. ; ; 
In accordance. with the Articles of Association 
._ W. B. Kingsbury retires from the Board, 
but being eligible offers himself for re-election, 


; 
| 
. 


| 
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TO ALL PARTS OF ASIA, AFRICA, AMERICA AND OCEANIA. 


eeds a Plants of Commercial Products. 


Castilloa Elastica Cervantes.—Orders being booked for the coming crop of seeds available in 
March and April, selected seed from very oldtrees, R. N. Lyne, Hsq., Director of Agriculture, Zanzibar, 
writes under date 24th August, 1899 :—‘‘ Please send me 200 seeds of Castilloa Elastica for further trial ; 
the seeds of Castilloa you sent me last August germinated very well.” Price and particulars in our Circular 
No, 32; special quotations for large orders according to quantity ; immediate booking necessary to ayoid 
disappointment. 


Hybridised Maragogipe Coffee.—A larged-beaned superior variety of Coffee in demand ; orders 
booked for the coming crop of seeds, February and March delivery, Price according to quantity on 
application. 

Hevea Brasiliensis (Para Rubber).—Orders being booked for the coming crop available in 
August and September, 1900. This is the only crop of seeds in the year. All orders should reach us before 
the end of July to avoid disappointment, as we have to make arrangements in time; guaranteed to 
arrive in good order at destination. We have already booked a large number of orders, A. Sumatra 
Planter writes, dating 9th March, 1899 :—‘‘I consent to the price of £— per thousand, I herewith 
order 50,000 upon condition that you guarantee at least 33 % seeds germinating.” Plants can be 
forwarded all the year round in Wardian cases, Price and particulars as per our Circular No. 30. A 
Borneo planter writes dating, Sandakan, 17th August, 1899:—‘‘The last lot of Para seeds turned out 
very well.” 

Ficus Elastica (Assam and Java Rubber.)—Seeds supplied by the pound with instructions ; 
price according to quantity, This tree grows equally well in high and low land, in forest and grass 
land, its cultivation being extended largely by the Indian Government. For price of seeds with particulars 
as per our Circular No. 33. 

Manihot Glaziovii (Ceara or Manicoba Rubber),—Fresh seeds available all the year round ; 
price as per our Circular No. 31. It is superior to Mangabeira rubber and second to Para rubber, 


Urceola Esculenta (Burma Rubber) and Landolphia Kirkii (Mozambique Rubber).—Seeds 
and plants, both are creepers. 


Cinchona Seeds.—-Different varieties. 


Stercuiia Acuminata.—(Kolanut). Superior quality, seeds and plants; price on application, 
packed to stand the transit well for several months, a hardy tree, cultivation easy. 


Erythrina Lithosperma.—Thornless variety, new crops of seeds ready in December, May and 
June. Price according to quantity on application, 


Seeds and Plants of Cinnamon, Nutmeg, Clove, Sandlewood, Pepper, Cardamom, Vanilla, 
Arabian, Liberian and Maragogipe Coffee, Cacao, Tea, Coca, Fibre, Medicinal and Fruit Trees, Shade 
and Timber Trees, Hucalyptus various varieties, also Palms, Bulbs, Orchids, &c, 

Our enlarged Descriptive Price List of Tropical Seeds and Plants of Commercial Products for 
Foreign Countries for 1899-1900 are now being forwarded to applicants in different parts of the world, 
Also Descriptive Price Lists of Seeds and Plants of Fruit Trees, Bulbs, Tubers anc Yams, and Orchids, 


*‘SourH Arrica.”—The great authority on South African affairs of 25th March, 1899, says:— 
** An interesting Catalogue reaches us from the Hast. It is issued by William Brothers, Tropical 
Seed Merchants, of Henaratgoda, Ceylon, and schedules all the useful and_ beautiful plants which 
will thrive in tropical and semi-tropical regions. We fancy Messrs. Williams should do good 
business, for now that the great Powers have grabbed all the waste places of the earth, they must 
turn to and prove that they were worth the grabbing. We recommend the great Powers and 
Concessionaries under them to go to William Brothers.” 


A leading Planter writes from New Hebrides under date 17th January, 1899:—‘I shall like a 
few more of your Catalogues to distribute through these Islands, as I feel sure many would place 


themselves in communication with you, did they know where to write for Seeds and Plants,” 


Our New Descriptive Price Lists of Seeds of Shade Trees for Coffee, Cacao, Tea, Cardamoms, &c 
Timber Trees, Trees for Avenues, Hedges Wind and Shelter Belts, Ornamental Trees, Shrubs and Climb- 
ing Plants ; and Seeds and Plants of Palms, Calamus, Pandanus, Cycads, Tree and other Ferns; Crotons 
and Dracinas, now being prepared and will be ready shortly, ; 


Agents in Londen: —Mussrs, P. W. WOOLLEY & Co., 33, Basinghall Street. 
Agent in Colombo, Ceylon :—K. B. CREASY, Esq. 
Pelegraphic Address: J. P. WILLIAM & BROTHERS, 
WILLIAM, VEYANGODA, CEYLON. Tropical Seed Merchants, 
Lieber’s, A.I. and A.B,.C. Codes used. HENARATGODA, CEYLON 
42 
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THE DARJILING TEA CROP. 


RESULTS OF THE DISASTER. 


There has been, we cannot but think, some mis- 
apprehension about the effects of the cyclone which 
recently swept over the Darjiling district, as regards 
the damage done to tea estates and the probable 
results on the Darjiling crop for the year. A tea 
garden in the hills is planted, as a rule, on a series 
of small spurs, that is, on the side of a hill which 
is divided up into separate slopiag strips by a number 
of jhoras or ravines, Flats—eyen what are called 
flats in the hills—are rare and of small area, and 
are usually narrow strips along the banks of the 
main streams, flowing at a moderate gradient at the 
bottom of the big valleys; these narrow strips being 
cut up into small sections by the minor jhoras or 
ravines joining the main stream. In any very heavy 
rain there is always the danger of bits along the 
edges of the jhoras being cut away by a big rush 
of water, cr of being undermined and falling in; 
but’ there is very little possibility of the main surface 
of the spurs being carried away. We may therefore 
take it for granted that no one slip of any really 
large area is at all probable. 

That there may have been a great number of small 
slips is of course probable, but we do not think that 
the aggregate area of these is likely to be sufficient 
to seriously affect the outturn for the balance of 
the season. Of Messrs, Finlay Muir and Co, gardens, 
it is stated, Moondakoti lost three houses, the people 
lost their pelarEings, but no lives were lost, and 
-evidently no tea. hajia was “scarred with land- 
slips from end to end,”—evidently slips in the jhoras ; 
but ‘‘the tea, however, bad not suffered.’ Phuguri 
reports considerable damage to buildings and forests, 
stable and tea house unrooied, factory and bungalow 
badly shaken (by the way—which is the tea house 
and which is the factory ? reporters on the dailies 
are not very well up in technique ;) roads were blocked 
and “about an acre of tea was damaged, but was 
being repaired.’’ This latter remark was a touch of 
genius. We have no doubt many of our readers would 
very much like to know how damaged tea is repaired, 
and that a good deal more than an acre would be found, 
on most gardens, sadly in need of the “repairers ”’ 
skill, without the excuse of a cyclone. Who does the 
tea. repairs on a damaged garden ? : 

Darjiling gardens as a rule stop plucking early, 
and the bulk of the crop had been made before the 
storm. Hstimating that perhaps 15 to 20 per cent 
of the total outturn for the year was still to come, 
the couple of hundred acres of tea lost or ‘‘damaged’’ 
(assuming the figures quoted above stand good), will 
not effect the amount still to come down to Calcutta 
to any really appreciable extent, and there will pro- 
bably not be the boom in Darjiling prices, that some 
seemed to anticipate.—Zhe Planter, Oct. 7. 
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COFFEE IN JAVA. 


Mr. Frank Adam writing to us from ‘‘ Glen 
Nevis” Estate, Banjoewangie, Java, under date, 
22nd Sept. 1899. Says:—I enclose herewith the 


two tables of coffee statistics, which I have 
compiled from reliable Dutch sources, See 
page 331. Perhaps you may like to have 


them for the Zropical Agriculturist. 


Prospects in Java for next years’ coffee-crop, 


are exceedingly good. We are having excellent 
weather for the blossom, which, this year, has 
been very early. Already on the three estates, 
which are under my directorship  (‘‘Glen Nevis,” 
‘Glen Fallock ” and ‘‘ Glen Luss”) a nice amonnt 
of blossom has opened and set, and there is still 
alot of bud to open, I am hopefully looking 
forward to crop, over the three estates, of some- 
where about 11 piculs per bouw equal to about 
eight cwts, per acre. 
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ALL ABOUT RUBBER. 


BY J, FERGUSON, 


Avout twenty years ago, when King Coffee was 
in his last dying struggles, and the Ceylon planters 
were turning their attention to other economic 
plants, in the hope of staving off the rnin which 
was staring them in the face, I, like many others, 
began to make enquiries about the cultivation 
of the rubber tree, only to find that the sum 
total of the information to be gathered, from all 
sources, was absolutely nothing. If, at that time, 
such a book had existed as the one I have just 
laid down,—‘* All About Rubber, by J. Ferguson,” 
—{f am sure that many a disconsolate coffee 
planter wonld have rushed into rubber, and by 
this time, 1 doubt not, would have been a pros- 
perous grower of caoutchoue trees. Had I net 
this work, with all its facts and figures, before 
me, [ would have been. disinclined to believe that 
so much knowledge of this subject existed, when 
T recall the state of ignorance we all laboured 
under, only a short twenty years.ago. Froma 
book of 340 pages of closely printed matter one 
naturally expects to be able to extract a con- 
siderable amount of information, but I am 
surprised at the extraordinary results of Mr. 
Ferguson’s research, and ean only congratulate 
the rubber planters of the present day in having 
such a source of knowledge to turn to, as this 
book is. We are not only told of the planting 
experiences of rubber in Ceylon, but in many 
other countries, and, in addition, about experi- 
ments carried on in Trinidad and the exploiting 
of the industry in the French Soudan. Indeed, 
no country that has been blessed with an indi- 
genous growth of caoutchone, or has imported 
and acclimatized the tree, is omitted from the 
long list laid before the reader of this valuable 
work, I know of nothing, the demand for which 
‘is more likely to increase as time goes on, than 
Indian rubber. What with cyele and carriage 
tyres, horse shoes, diggers’ boots and macintosh 
coats, the quantity required annually must be 
enormous, and there is every probability of many 
other uses, to which rubber can be applied, 
coming into existence. Therefore I am inclined 
to believe that no planting industry shadows 
forth a better prospect than that of rnbber- 
growing, and no book can compare with * All 
About Rubber” in usefulness to the planter 
who intends, or has already commenced, to 
cultivate the caoutchouc tree. 


COSMOPOLITE. 
PE ieee Bs 


OPIUM-EATING IN ENGLAND.—A warning note, 
as to the extent to which the practice of opium- 
eating prevails in the provinces (as well as 


London), is sounded by one of our readers. - He 
writes :—‘‘I believe that in the Fen districts of 
Hunts and Cambridgeshire opium is consumed to 
a large extent by the working classes, and is 
purchased by them from the local chemists, as I 
am informed, in ‘pieces as large as your two 
fingers,’ and made into pills by themselves. I 
know an old washerwoman of eighty who con- 
Stantiy takes it, and not unfrequently is found 
falling asleep over her wash-tub of an afternoon 
as a result, I believe that if inquiries were made 
in villages bordering onthe Fen district it would 
be found that quite a trade is done by chemists 
in the drng.—Daily Chronicle, Sept. 23, ~~ 
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-- BUYO, OR BETEL-NUT IN THE PHILIP. 
PINES. 


HOW IT IS CULTIVATED. 


This plant is cultivated with much care in 
every provinee, as its leaf, when coated with lime 
made from oyster shells and folded up, is used 
fo coil around the areca-nut, the whole forming 
the Buyo (betel), which the natives of these 
Islands as well as British India, are in the habit 
of chewing, A native can go a great number cf 
hours without food if he has his betel ; it is said to 
be stomachical. after many years of habit in 
chewing thisnus and leaf it becomes almosta ne- 
-eessity, asis with tue case with opium, and its 
use, canuot with safety, be suddenly abandoned. 
To the newly-arrived European, it is very dis- 
pleasing to have to converse witha native betel- 
eater, whose teeth and lips appear to be smeared 
‘with blood. The ‘“buyo” plant is set- out on 
raised beds and trained (like hops) straight up on 
sticks, on which it grows {to the height. of 
about six feet. The leaf is of bright green colour, 
andonly slightly pointed. In all market places, 


-ineluding those of Manila, there isa great sale of 


this leat, which is brought in fresh every day. 
—Manila Times, Oct. 4. 
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COFFRE IN JAVA. 


PRICES SINCE 1827. 
Table shewing HIGHEST AND LOWEST PRICEs, 


- respectively in each year, froin 1827 to 1899 (to 


date) for ‘‘good ordinary” Java Government 
Coffee, (ordinary ‘‘ Hast India” or dry preparation) 
at the Governnient auctions, held at Amsterdam. 
Prices quoted are in guilder cents, per half Kilo, 


Prices. Prices. Prices. 
ra) Rial Uo5a, \5is a) 3 
wi nD 7 Rn 
Year. |°% | 3 /Year.| © é Mean. paoes|ae% 
‘ Seles a a.|. 2 
A So Sh [o) ay Ten) 
aie aoa | eo ea pa 


1827 | 34 | 263) 1852 | 273} 24 ; 
1828; | 263}.214| 1853 | 33 | 263) 1878 | 54 | 40 
1829 | 273). 23.) 1854 | 334) 28% 

1830 | 234) 21 | 1855 | 34 | 29 | 1880.| 48 | 37 
1881 |-34 | 233) 1856 | 334) 314} 1881 | 382) 334 
1832'| 41 | 324] 1857 | 433} 33 | 1882} 36 | 254 
1833 40 |°343/°1858 | 34 ) 274! 1883 | 354) 274 
1834} 383} 263|°1859 | 38}) 295} 1884 | 36°] 263 
1835 | 39 | 30 | 1860 | 40 | 384) 1885 | 98 | 24 
1836 | 36 | 293) 1861 | 45 | : a9 
1837 | 31 | 24 | 1862.) 46 | 44-| 1887 | 59 | 395 
1838 | 314) 264] 1863 | 464) 44 | 1888 | 51 | 35 
1839 | 34 | 304) 1864 | 464) 404) 1889 | 543) 44 

~ 1840 | 32) | 25%) 1865 | 454, 434, 1890°| 594) 598 
1841 |'28 | 254! 1866 |-45 | 38 | 1891 | 614] 48 
» 1842 | 253) 93 | 1867 |'42 | 384) 1892 | 56] 51 

1843 | 23°] 20) 1868 | 33 | 30 | 1893 
1844 | 224/90"! 1869 | 43°) 324] 1894 | 533) 51 
‘1845 | 234) 213) 1870°| 353) 314) 1895 | 564) 51 
1846 | 22 |. 194! 1871'| 43°! 323) 1896 | 54 1050 
1847) | 214) 20:)1872 | 50) 4024/1897 | 51] 36 
1848 | 20°] 17 | 1873 | 653) 50 | 1898 | 38 | 33 
1849 | 34'/ 18 | 1874 | 724! 50°] 1899 | 33 | 952 
1850 | 372} 24%) 1875 | 61 | 52: 
1851 } 304! 234| 1876 | 57 | 50% 


2 


[A guilder is equivalent to Is 9d or R1:30 in 
Ceylon at current exchange; and a Kilo is equal 
bo 2°2046 1b, avoir., half of which is 1°1023 lb.] 
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Table of Prices &e., during 1880 to 1899 (to 
date) inclusive. 


Prices in 

franes, per 

50 kilos, of : 

Santos Ricks Supplies |Deliveries 

Coffee, in Ered in Herne in Europe 
Years.| Havre. P  {& America| & Amorica 

= } oO 

‘oo | & 

t}  =§ | in Bales. | in Tons. | in Tons, 
1880 | 3,983,000 | 547,050 522,940 
18s | 5,750,000 | 599,420 563,890 
1882 5,650,000 | 603,308 599, C08 
1883 6,700,000 | 683,083 638,057 
1884 5,050,000 | 610,965 616,443 
1885 | 54 | 453} 6,278,000 | 657,234 655,092 
1886 | 76 | 46 | 5,531,000 | 593,469 672,783 
1887 | 117 | 914] 6,129,000 | 535,692 540,332 
1888 | 102 | 69 | 3,006,000; 568,858 608,523 
1889 | 105 | 87 | 6,733,000] 604,000 598,558 
1890 ( 1124) 103 | 4,198,000 | 570,661 595,745 
1891 |.107 | 804) 5,308,000 | 610,950 621,786 
1892 | 102 ! 82 | 7,397,000] 699,907 669, 321 
1893 | 106 | 86 | 6,316,000 | 646,349 650,337 
1894 | 1034) 87 | 4,325,000] 644,650 649,872 
1895 | 97 | 894) 6,704,000 | 701,707 661,201 
1896 | 92 | 584] 5,489,000 | 703,540. 703,512 
1897 | 62) 36 | 8,694,000) 882,342 786,882 
1898 | 41 35 |10,461,000 | 897,044 842,694 
1899 | 3883] 34 | 8,772,000 = -- 


FRANK “ADAM, 
‘©Glen Nevis,” Banjoevangie,. 
22nd September, 1899 
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THE PARIS EXHIBITION. 


THE INDIAN TEA ROOM. 


Caleutta, Oct. 11,—The Lieutenant-Governor of 
Bengal has sanctioned a ‘grant of £500 sterling, 
and the Chief Commissioner of Assam R10,000, 
towards the expenses to be incurred in connection 
with the exhibition of Indian tea at the Paris 
Exhibition. A grant equal to £4,000 sterling has 
also been made by the Government of India. 
The Committee of the Indian Tea Association 
in London was desirous of raising £10,000, but 
it is understood that it will be able to make a 
fairly adequate representation of Indian tea. for 
£6,600. Of this sum the Imperial and °Loeal 
Governments have given the largest share,’ leaving 
only a balance of £1,433 to be subscribed from 
the American Market Fund. This latter Fund 
has now reached R98,000, and it is hoped that the 
amount (namely h1,20,000) contributed last year 
will again be raised.—Madras Mail. 


AGRICULTURAL EXPERIMENTS © continue to ‘be 
conducted at the Dumraon farms, under the 
supervision of the Department of Agriculture. 


~The results obtained there show that ashes of 


cowdung make the best manure for paddy, and 
cowdung itself for wheat, although apparently 
only on irrigated land. The experimental cultiva- 
tion of varieties of paddy, wheat, potatoes, cotton, 
maize, and bajra was tried in the Dumraon farm 
during 1888-89. The results obtained showed that 
the bansmati variety of paddy gave the bes 
yield,—riend of India, Dept. 21, ¥ 
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RUBBER PRODUCTION IN THE AMAZON. 


The principal rubber-bearing areas in the State 
of Para are theislands of the River Amazon near 
“the city, the principal, Marago, having an area of 
2,500 square miles; the banks of the river Tocan- 
tins ; the banks of the rivers Zingu, Jary, and Tapajos. 
The upper and lower districts of the Amazon pro- 
duce the same kind of rubber, but that coming from 
the upper river obtains a slightly higher price, being 
dryer by the timeit reaches the port of shipment. 

The collecting season for rubber in the Lower 
Amazon begins when the waters have subsided— 
about July—and ends in January or February. 
Collecting is not undertaken, as a rule, in the wet 
season, because the quantity of water that accnmu- 
lates in the forest impedes the movements of the 
Collectors, and the rain water that runs on_ the 
trunks of trees prevents the clay cups from adher- 
ing. to the bark. The sap is also weaker in this 
season. The United States Consul at Para, in a 
fecent report, says that the collectors employed are 

rincipally Brazilians, immigrants from the States 
Remenne on Para, such as Oeara, Maravham, and 
Piauhy, also Portuguese and half-castes. The pure 
South American Indian is of very little use as a 
labourer. He has but few wants, lives by fishing 
and hunting, and is less dependent on labour than 
more civilised people. There are many thousands of 
collectors in the rubber field, yet the number does 
not supply the demand. 


The last few years have shown a steady and rapid 
increase in the exports of rubber, and while labour 
has also gradually increased, it has failed to keep 
pace with the fast-growing demand, Among other 
articles used in the india-rubber industry is a clay 
funnel, in shape very much like an ordinary toilet 
water-jug without a bottom or handle. It is made 

- of-the clay that is found in most parts of the Ama- 
zon region. The fuel used in the fannel cousists 
generally of the nuts of the following palms:— 
Native name—“Urucuri,” “ Tucuma,” “‘ Inaga ;’’ bota- 
nical name—Attalea, Astrocarywn, and Maximiliana 
regia, It was at one time imagined that the excel- 
lence of Para rubber was greatly due to the kind of 
fuel used in curing it. The palms that furnish the 
fuel were accordingly transplanted to Africa, witha 
view to the production of Para rubber there. The 
experiment, however. has not met with success. The 

_xeason these nuts are selected in Brazil is because 
they emit a continuous dense smoke, and are more 
portable than other fuel obtainable. However, when 
none of the palms named are accessible, bark and 
twigs are used as fuel. 


Every one engaged in the forest carries a knife. 
One of its uses is to cut down fuel for the prepar- 
ation of rubber. The blade is about 26 inches long, 
and about 2 inches broad. Owing to the damp cli- 
mate, the blades are electro-plated, thus preventing 

‘their becoming rusty before they are marked. The 
handles are madeof wood, and are carved or inlaid. 
with brass. The rubber collector’s axe is a very 
small affair. It is required to chip a smooth surface 
on the. bark preparatory to attaching a cup to the 
tree. The handling of the axe requires great skill, 
in order not to injure the bark. A smooth surface 
is made in order to prevent impurities from mixing 
with the sap. The cups are of clay or tin, The 
former are attached to the bark by means of a little 
clay. ‘Their weight, however makes them incon- 

- venient to carry when the trees to be tapped are 
separated by long intervals; the collectox then pre- 
fers to carry tin cups, which are much lighter than 
the others. They easily penetrate into the bark by 
means of their sharp edges, and hold to the tree 
without the use of clay. The use of the tin cup, 
however, is to some extent injurious to. the tree. 


Part of the collector’s outfit consists of a light 
ourd, large enough to carry the contents of from 
00 to 700 cups. A clay bowl is next required in 
order to reccive the contents of the gourd. It is of 
eullicient size to contain the product of several days’ 
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work before itis cured, The calabash tree provided 
calabashes which are employed to ladle the milk 
from the clay bowl into the mould. A broad-bladed 
wooden paddle is used as a mould, and is made 
locally. ‘This completes the outfit for the rubber 
collector. All these articles are made locally, with 
the exception of the knives. The axes andi the tin 
cups are manufactured in the towns and villages of 
the Amazon region. The collector has to use his 
knife to cut his way through the undergrowth, and 
also to cut downa gapling occasionally to bridge a 
rivulet. At times he is knee-deep in ooze or up to 
his waist in water. On arrival at a rubber tree, he 
chips away the rough parts of the bark, makes a 
more or less smooth surface, attaches a cup ‘and 
makes a small gash above for the sap to fall into 
the cup, and repeats this process in a line round 
the tree untill he has attached six or seven cups. 
Then he proceeds to the next tree and does the 
same. He continues this process until he has tapped 
from 75 to 150 trees, which can be done in a day, 
if they are not too far apart. On the following days 
the gashes in the trees are made a trifle lower down 
than the first ones. Some collectors tap the trees 
in the morning, and return to collect the sap in the 
evening, whereas others tap in the evening, and 
collect in the morning. An expert gathers 7 pounds 
daily inthe Lower Amazon; in the Upper Amazon 
three times this amount is collected. When the ac- 
cumulated rubber is sufficient— usually in three or four 
days—a collector lights a fire in the hut he has 
erected, places the funnel over the fire, pours a thin 
coat of milk over the paddle, and holds it over the 
smoke to coagulate. The process is repeated until 
alarge cake has been formed. To release the padale 
from the cake it is necessary to make a slit on one 
side. The paddle mould makes a cake of uniform and 
even shape, and is in general use in the State of 
Para. In other parts, a spit is placed on two upright 
forked sticks, and given a rotary motion. By this 
means, the rubber is cured with greater ease. Paddie- 
smoked rubber is decidedly preferred, as it is dried 
and seemingly more carefully cured. 


Many attempts have been made to introduce im- 
proved curing apparatus. Up to the present, how- 
ever, the efforts have not been successful, because 
the common method, although very primitive, pos- 
sesses the advantage of being simple and inexpensive. 
The process of curing rubber is found to be very in- 
jurious to the eyes. Many cases of total blindness 
result from it. There are three grades of Para rub- 
ber, viz., five, medium, and coarse. lf rubber is not 
uniform, and contains impurities, it is classified as 
medium, The coarse quality, or ‘Sernamby,” con- 
sists of scraps that have not been cured. In suffi- 
cient labour is the most serious difficulty in the 
rubber industry. Consul Kenneday says that it 
would scarcely seem advisable to invest money in 
rubber estates unless the owner can first see his 
way clear to obtain sufficient labour with which to col- 
lect the rubber.—Journal of the Society of Arts, 
Sept. 22nd, 


+ 

Tun Burma Ruspy Minis, which have had such 

a badtime of it are now beginning to show signs 
of improvement, A dividend of five per cent is 
for the first time to be paid. Representations 
having been made to the Government the arrears 
—-R4,00,000 —have been wiped out, and, in addition; 
there has been a remission of RY,00,000 made in 
the rent for the two years ending October last. 
Since the account were closed, it is stated that 
there is for the five months a mining profit of 
£11,470, as compared with a loss of £360 for the 
corresponding period last year. The present divi- 
dend might have been greater, but for the fact 
that the richest mine possessed by the company 
was flooded for four months’ last year,—Globe, 
Sept. 16, 
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GUTTA AND RUBBER IN BRITISH 
NORTH BORNEO. 


By HENRY WALKER, 
LANDS. 


COMMISSIONER OF 


Borneo Guttas and Rubbers are quoted in the 
price currents of the world and are well known to 
trade. They haye been collected: and are still being 
collected by Dyaks in the vast jungles of British 
North Borneo. There are many qualities of gutta, 
the price of which yaries from $30 to $380 a picul, 
say 54d, to 5s. 9d.alb. Of Rubbers there are several 
kinds but the price is more constant, say about $60 
to $80 a picul or 10d. to 1s. 2d. a th. The railway 
to the interior, now constructed as far as Beaufort 
on the Padas river, promises to increase the export 
of gutta from the West Coast of British North Borneo 
as parties of Dyaks are already making their way 
up to the interior by the route in larger numbers 
than hitherto. In 1895, one Dyake Chief, Nakoda 
Balli, came down the Penotal George road with some 
Muruts from the far interior of North Borneo and 
sold bis collection of gutta for $3,600 (that was the 
first time that any of the interior tribesmen had 
seen the sea), but the collections likely to be 
made by Dyaks in the near future will probably 
beat that record. The Dyak collector only fells 
gutta trees over six inches in diameter, because, as 
he says, trees of a smaller size have too thin a 
bark to yield any gutta. Consequently the gutta 
collector does not exterminate—he merely collects 
a ripe crop and leaves nature to furnish a further 
supply in years to come. In this respect he differs 
from the gutta leaf collector who fells every tree, 
small or great; and if leaf collecting is allowed, 
extermination must ensue—or so few trees will be 
overlooked that future collection will not pay. Another 

oint against leaf collection is the weight of the 
eaf, if. not dry—the trouble of drying it—and when 
dry the small percentage of gutta extracted. 

Having felled a gutta tree, the collector rings the 
trunk at intervals of about seventeen inches—cutting 
through the bark to the wood—and, if available, 
places a piece of bamboo below each cut to receive 
the juice and keep it clean. A great deal of the 
variation in price is due to bad treatment and to 
adulteration with leaves, twigs and soil. There are 
many trees in British North Borneo yielding gutta, 
but I am not yet able to give any but native names. 
At Tenom at the junction of the Pagalan and Padas 
rivers, which is to be the terminus of the present 


‘railway, » fair is now held every fifty days and is 


attended by traders who carry up salt, cloth, matches 
and luxuries, such as Rimmel’s scents in superior 
bottles, ! and bring down gutta, rubber, dammer, rat- 
tans, bees-wax, skins, &c. At Tenom there are seven 
kinds of gutta with the following native names :— 
Tlang, two kinds, red aud white, price $100 a picul, 
At Kaningow thirty miles higher up the Pagalan; 
this is better prepared and fetches $120. 
_ Gutta Durian, red, $100. Gutta Tagal, $80. Ba- 
joorye, $80. Merrisa, $60. Menown, $30 to $40. 
Of rubber two kinds are brought to the fair:— 
Kubal at $60 and Menungunor Gutta Lichakat $80. 
The Menungun rubber creeper is cultivated by the 
natives dwelling on the Telicossan river, a very 
large stream—so large indeed that at times it causes 
a flood on the Padas. There are several large vil- 
lages with long houses well raised above the ground 
containing sixty doors, 7.e., families. Some of the 
people have plots planted with the Menungun creeper 
which they tap after about the seventh year and 
only retap when the last wound has healed, which 
probably means once a year. Lam told that this cree- 
per attains a diameter of twenty inches. I have seen it 
fully sixinchesthickon the Segama River anditisknown 
all through North Borneo by the samename. Thefruit 
resembles a very large orange and is sweetly acid—a 
most delicious fruit to eat. So far as 1 know it ripens 
in October. Itshould be grown together with rotan, 
which assists the creeper in climbing upwards. 
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All the above guttas and rubbers grow in the 
Tenom district where the Government is now opening 
an experimental garden under the charge of Mr. 
Chas. Keasberry. That gentleman informs me that 
he can get all the labour he requires and frequently 
has to refuse work to parties of natives from the 
Upper Padas- A large block of Tobacco land was 
marked out on the upper Padas by the Borneo To- 
bacco Syndicate and since then the natives are con- 
stantly enquiring when the estate will be opened. 
From what I can gather I should say that several 
thousand coolies can be obtained from the Upper 
Padas when required for planting purposes. The 
women work as wellas the men. Until the railway 
is opened to Tenom the bridle path on the right 
bank of the Padas must be availed of. When I 
used the road in July it was in good order and I 
could have ridden a pony along it except for one 
small landslip at Royoh and one fallen tree. Mr. 
Tower, the Railway Engineer, who was with me, re- 
marked that it was as good a bridle path as the 
hill roads of Ceylon. The telegraph wire runs along 
this path which can be kept in order by the tele- 
graph coolies at a small additional expenditure. 


At present a party of Dyaks are seeking gutta on 
the lower Padas district which contains gutta trers 
in large quantities:—a very reassuring fact to the 
planter who may think of taking up land along the 
railway line. An application bas just been made by 
the Hastern Extension Telegraph Co. for a huge block 
of land between Bukow and Beaufort, along the rail- 
way line, for rubber and gutta planting. 


At Kaningow on the Pagalan the great southern 
tributary on the Padas, a better class of gutta is 
brought called Kayan, a red Gutta, which sells for 
$200 at Kimanis. It is of a superior quality, unbreak- 
able when bent and comes from Menown on the south- 
east of Kaningow in the Daht country. This wealth 
of natural, indigenous, gutta extends across the tervi- 
tory to Sandakan, but at Sandakan a more valuable 
class of gutta is obtainable, The local nameis Klapeii, 
a large and a small leaf, red underneath, growing on 
low hills the gutta from which sells for $140 to $380 
a picul, say (at exchange 2/-) equal to 2/1 to 5/9.per fb. 


I met parties of Dyaks on the Segama in 1885, 
who had been about 250 miles up that river gutta 
collecting, but the Kinabatangan and its great tri~ 
butaries, which extend beyond the”centre of our terri- 
tory up to the Hastern slopes of the West Coast 
hills, afford the largest. gutta collecting ground, The 
amounts collected must vary considerably, but as far 
as 1 can learn the gutta collectors earn about nine 
or ten dollars a month after paying their expenses. 
Their expenses are not great; a little rice, a little 
(a very little) clothing, matches, salt ‘and tobacco, 
all of which they obtain on credit from a’ trader, 
who, of course, expects to. buy the gutta on their 
return. He has to pay the current price and ‘the 
Dyaks are quite able to take care of themselves in 
that respect. When in the jungle the Dyaks.main- 
tain themselves by fishing, snaring and hunting, in 
which they are assisted by their dogs. On the whole 
the gutta collector’s life is a hard, one—small profit 
and much. loss of life—but their traditions and 
customs lead them into the jungle where they can 
indulge their taste for a wild, savage, life to the fullest 
extent except as regards head hunting which has 
been put down with so stern a hand’ by the European 
and the venture some Dyak now only rarely takeshead. 

Large collections of gutta are made on the head 
waters of the Padas by the local natives but these 
chiefly go to the independent. territories and inte 
Dutch Borneo and are sold. to. traders who supply 
repeating rifles and guns of sorts, the importation 
of which is not allowed in British North Borneo, 

The‘exports of Gutta and Rubber from British North 
Borveo for the years 1897 and 1898 were as follows :— 


1897 1898 
Gutta $93,639 $125.280 
India, Rubber $49,513 $ 79,600 


—British North Borneo Herald, 
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NOTES FROM BRITISH CENTRAL AERICA. 


Mlangi, B.C.A., 18th Aug., 1899. 
What fortunes might be made in 
RUBBER 


at present prices; but, as a man remarked 
to me the other day, his fortune would have 
‘been secured had his grand-father planted 
100 acres of ficus elastica. We have the tree 
here at least a tree which answers the des- 
cription I have read of it some where, most 
likely in. your 7.A. I have two enormous 
trees in my shade clearing and have just 
been tapping one and a man has just brought 
in 1-1b. 2)0z. of rubber for ‘one day’s work 
‘and I am quite sure there is a week’s work 
before the tapping is finished, the rubber is 
a beautifully white sample. We have 
-915 ANOTHER RUBBER TREE 
here Kickxia Africana which yields rather a 
sticky rubber that does not coagulate well— 
Landolphia Kirki and Landolphia Petersiana 
are the common vines of the country, but 
they are few and far between. The only rub- 
ber exported from East. Africa seems to be 
the produce of these two vines, the natives 
don’t know. how to tap the rubber producing 
trees besides the above named, we have a 
_very common vine of enormous dimensions, 
about a foot in diameter. is a medium-sized 
one; in which I finda large quantity of rubber. 
.It simply: runs from the vines when cut like 
blood from: a wound, but the natives cannot 
manage it either; it is so sticky they can 
do nothing with it. I took a couple of men 
with buckets and made them tap a _ vine 
holding the bucket under the wounds made 
and in one day the result was 23 lb. of 
liquid rubber which I coagulated with acid. 
I don’t. know that this rubber vine has been 
identified, but think it must be the vine that I 
have read about being tappedin Madagascar. 
¢ THE NATIVES HERE 
are very destructive in their method of collect- 
ing rubber. They cut down the vines, then cut 
them in handy pieces and slice. pieces out 
of the bark here and. there—of course only 
getting half the rubber they ought to get— 


and destroying the vines,» which take many — 


years to grow up again. Traders don’t in- 
struct natives*‘how to tap rubber trees or 
vines. All they want is to secure the rubber 
at as cheap a rate as possible, with the re- 
sult that there will be 


NO RUBBER IN AFRICA 


in the course of a few years, 
should, take action in the. matter. 

Only the other day I arrested a party of 
men sent out. by a European trader to 
collect» rubber, and thus had any number 
of vines destroyed on my land, they got 
fined £8 each or six months hard labour for 
it, Of course the men didnt know they 
were doing wrong, having been sent by a 
white man, who by the way paid the fine: 
- and returned the rubber collected to me, 

I shall make him pay for the destruction of 
the vines if possible. 

This is a poor man’s country. 


LAND AND LABOUR ARE CHEAP, 


and when we get a railway, perhaps the coun-: 
try will be opened up a bit, progress is 


Governinent 


. sold at lew prices. 


-the one may receive the other. 
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slow principally owing to~- the country 
having got a bad name for B. W. fever. 
I don’t think it is worse, if so had, than your 
tropical pie The Malaria Commissioners 
begin to think they have cometo the wrong 
place as they cannot get cases. 

Don’t send any Ceylon men here like that 
gentleman Stephens, who turned in a funk 
from Chinde:they are not the stamp of 
men to pioneer in a country -like this. I 
got a letter from that gentleman which I 
never answered. I am afraid the stamp of 

lanters you have in Ceylon now-a-days, at 
east few of them are like the old pioneers 
of coffee planting who had to suffer_ many 
hardships as well as sickness R. B. 


——— > __— 


DEPARTURE OF AN AMERICAN 
SCIENTIST. 


Dr. Edwin Mead Wilcox, of Harvard Univer- 
sity, Cambridge Mass., U.S.A, who-has been 
spending a month in Ceylon, in order to gatlier 
information with respect to the cultivation of our 
chief products, left with Mrs. Wilcox last 
month by, the P: and O. ‘‘ Bengal” for Singa- 
pore. There he spends a week before proceed- 
ings. to. Java. Dr. Wilcox. writes,. to us .as 
follows :—“ Thanks -to many Ceylon planters and 
the great fund of information they all seem to 
have. I have secured much of value to me- in 
my work in Cuba.” Dr. Wileox, we may remind 
our readers, is eventually to take charge of the 
Sub-Tropical Department of Harvard University 
that will be opened near Cienfuegos, in the South 
of Cuba. He will be studying tropical products 
in Java until May next year. 


wt 


PLANTING NOTES. 


RUBBER. TROUBLES IN S, AMERICA.—Com- 
plaints are now made in Sao Paulo ‘of the de- 
predations of the mangabeira rubber gatherers. 
They do not trouble themselves. to tap the trees, 
or shrubs, but they cut them down and even cnt 
the roots. Of course they are rapidly destroying 
the sources of what might be a permanent and 
profitable industry.—Rio News, Aug. 22. 

A JAPANESE GREEN MANURE.—The U.S. A. 
“Experiment station at San-in (Japan) has been 
cultivating a plant known locally as umakoyashi 
(Medicago denticuldta), This has, been. selected 
for experiment because its cultivation and utili- 
zation, aS a green manure, is considered ‘a matter 


of special importance locally. Analyses show the 


plant to contain 0.78 per cent of nitrogen.— 
Planting Opinion, Oct. 14. 


CINNAMON FOR INFLUENZA.—A correspondent 
writes:—‘‘ As this drug is being recommended as 
a remedy for the epidemic influenza, itmay be 
well to caution the public against depending upon 
the culinary essence known by that name, and 
This is made from cassia, a 
bark which, whilst it is guite destitute of the 
medical virtwes of the genuine article, resembles 
it so nearly in taste and odour that those requiring 
Those desirous of 
trying the remedy should obtain it from their 
chemist, und ask for genuine tincture of-cin- 
namon, or spirit of cinnamon 98, and in no ease 
take essence of cinnamon. Cinnamon is’ much 
more expensive than cassia.”—South Awstralian 
Reqoster. 4 


-was conducted under the 
» Professor Carmody, Government Analyst of 
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CACAO SOILS IN. THE. WEST INDIES, 


Government Laboratory, Georgetown, Demerara, 
Bis British Guiana, Aug, 31. 

DEAR Sir,—My attention has been directed to 
an article in yourissue of July 18th, 1899, in which 
Mr. Cochran has ascribed work done in this 
laboratory by myself and staff to Professor 
Carmody, of Trinidad. I shall be obliged to you 
if you will give to Mr. Cochran the two pamiph- 
lets I have sent under cover to. you, the first. entit- 
led “The rocksand soils of Grenada” and “The 
agriculturai chemistry of cacao” and the second an 
extract fromareport on the agricultural work in 
the Botanic Gardens of this colony relating to 
cacao. I may remark that the Grenada soils 
were personally selected by myself from the plant- 
ations. 

I lave also aseries of analyses of the very fer- 
tile cacao and coffee soils of Surinam, which I made 
tor the purposes of comparison with the soils of 
the interior of the Colony, which, if they: are of 
any interest toyou or to Mr, Cochran, I shall 
be happy to place at your disposal. 

Professor Carmody’s analysis are not compar- 
able with oars, as he uses a different method of 
attacking the soil with acidsolvents. We have 
for the last 15 years used invariably the process 
described in one of the pamphlets. 

Imay say that my experience in the West In- 
dies points to the great importance of the amount 
of potash in an available state present in the 
soil and to the lesser importance’ of » phosphoric 
and nitrogen and this consideration is based 
on the analyses of sixty or seventy different 
soils. 

Thanking you in anticipation for giving the 
pamphlets to Mr. Cochran.—I remain — yours 
faithfully, J. B. HARRISON. 

Governmevt Analyst, British Guiana. 


_ Having handed on the pamphlets, men- 
tioned by Mr. J. B. Harrison, Government 
Analyst, British Guiana, in his interesting 
letter which appears above to Mr. Cochran, 


_ as requested, the latter. has kindly favoured 


us with the following remarks :— 
City Analyst’s Office, Colombo, Oct. 21. 
I have to thank you for a reading of the 
letter of Mr. J. B: Harrison, Government 


‘Analyst of British Guiana, on the subject 


of the cacao-soil analyses, with which: I 


«dealt in the article you published on 20th 


July of the present year. I am also much 
obliged for. the two pamphlets he has sent to 
me, embodying the results of his analytical 


work of many years. . : 


They represent an amount of original and 


‘careful analytical work, which only an ana- 


lyst can fully appreciate. I should also very 


-much wish to see his analyses of the very 
fertile cacao and coffee soils of Surinam, 
‘which Mr. Harrison offers to place at your 
disposal. 


/Of the two sets of cacao-soil-analyses which 
I compared last July, only the second set, 
viz., the analyses of soils, of average fertility, 
supervision of 


Trinidad ; while the first set, the analyses of 
fertile cacao soils, was the work of Mr. J. B. 
Harrison, and his staff at British Guiana. I 
am sorry I. did not know that Mr. Harrison 
was the analyst till I received: his letter 


- which you have forwarded. ‘The copy of the 


proceedings of the Agricultural Society, in 
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which I first saw the analyses (published in 
1897) was incomplete, some pages being 
a-wanting, and amongst them the first page 
of Mr. Harrison’s report; but, even in the 
complete form which he now sends me, en- 
titled ‘‘ Extract from the Report on agricul- 
tural work in the Botanic Gardens relating 
to cacao” and printed by authority of the 
Government, neither Mr. Harrison’s name nor 
that that of any other member of the staff 
of the Botanical Gardens occurs! 

As the two sets of analyses were by differ- 
ent chemists, using different analytical 
methods, they are of course not so_ strictly 
comparable, as if the same analytical me- 
thods had been followed, but a comparison 
is still instructive. 

As Mr. Harrison has had great experience 
in the Analyses of cacao soils, planters will 
be glad to have the latest word he has: to 
say on the subject which is as follows :—‘‘I 
may. say that my experience in the West 
Indies points to the great importance of the 
amount of potash in an available state present 
in thesoil, and to the lesser importance of phos- 
phoric acid and nitrogen, and this consider- 
ation is based on the analyses. of sixty or 
seventy different soils.” 


I find the same view as regards nitrogen 
more fully expressed in Mr. Harvison’s work 
entitled: ‘The rocks and soils of Grenada 
and Carriacow and the agricultural chemistr 
of cacao”, where he remarks :—‘‘ Upon all 
the soils of Granada, light dressings of nitrate 
of soda or. sulphate. of ammonia - will 
prove beneficial to plants and upon the soils 
which appear in the list marked ‘ nitrogen’ 
such dressings are in my opinion essential 
to successful cultivation.” (These last are 
soils in which the amount of nitrogen ranges 
from ‘032 to ‘187 per cent,). ‘* Where such 
crops as cacao, coffee, and nutmegs are the 
staples, it is necessary to use great. care 
with regard to nitrogenous manures. Heavy 
dressings of active nitrogenous meanures 
may easily cause excessive leaf formation, 
and result in the flowers produced dropping 
without the fruit setting, and the antici- 
pations of full crops raised by the brilliancy 
of the heavy foliage, will not to fulfilled, 
In view of this, 1 recommend that nitro. 
genous manures should be supplied to these 
“crops as a rule in, light dressings of not 
more than one cwt. of Nitrate of soda per 
acre at the outside, and applied only atthe 
time when the main crops of fruits haye 
just been picked. If the trees show a full 
leat development with no signs of flagging, 
nitrogenous manures should not be applied 
as their use may result in more harm than 
good. For cacao, nutmegs and similar crops, 
I. consider that nitrate of soda. will probably 
be found a preferable source of nitrogen to 
sulphate of ammonia, whilst the latter will 
be found better for sugarcane.” 

There are several other very interesting 
points on Mr. Harrison’s able reports, to 
which I should like to draw attention,. if I 
had the time at present to go into the 
different subjects discussed; but the object 
of my present letter is simply to give Mr, 
Harrison ‘credit for the-.analysis of the set 
of fertile cacao soils referred to in my com- 
munication published by you in July of the 
present year, 


336. THE TROPICAL 
INDIAN TEA ASSOCIATION. 
MEETING OF THE GENERAL COM- 


MITTEE. 


The following is an abstract of proceedings of a 
meeting of the General Committee of the India, 
Tea Association held on 3rd October, when there 
were present ;: Messrs. H. S. Ashton (Chairman), 
H. C. Begg (Vice-Chairman), W. Brown, R. 
Magor, G. A. Ormiston, M. R. Quin, A. Tocher, 
R, K. Toynbee, and T. Traill :— 


1. Proceedings of the last meeting of the Com- 
mittee, held on the 5th September, having been 
approved in circulation, were confirmed. 

2, Proceedings of a meeting of the Darjiling 
and Duars Sub-Committee, held on the 19th Sep- 
fember, were laid on the table, 

3. Proceedings of the Assam Branch for the 
month of August were to be recorded, 

4, Minutes of a meeting of the Cachar Branch, 
held on the 26th August, were to be recorded. 

- 5. Letters of 25th August, and 8th and 15th 
September from Mr. Ernest Tye, Secretary, Indian 
Tea Association, London, came up for considera- 
tion and disposal after previous circulation, The 
principal subjectsdealt with in these letters were:— 


(a) Ocean Freights.—Mr. Tye stated in his 
letter of 15th September that this question had 
been considered by the London Committee, and 
that it had been decided to send a copy of the 
General Committee’s letter of 19th July to the 
Secretary to the Calcutta Steam Conference, with 
an intimation that the views expressed therein 
were strongly supported by the Association. It 
was also stated that a special Sub-Committee had 
been formed to take charge of the question. 

(b) Paris Exhibition.—In his letter of 15th 
September Mr. Tye stated that he had inter- 
viewed the Secretary of the Indian and Ceylon 
Committee of the Royal Commission with refer- 
ence to the question of tea exhibits. 1t wassug- 
gested at this interview that the sampies should be 
arranged asa trophy and placed in the centre of 
the Court, or that they might be arranged in 
eases and exhibited in the tea room. It was 
considered that about one hundred samples, re- 
presentative of the various tea districts, would 
suffice to illustrate the different classes of tea 
grown. Mr. Tye also stated that he understood 
the Revenue and Agriculture Department of the. 
Government of India were prepared to receive and 
forward all exhibits. Special labels numbered 
and marked for attaching to the exhibits in Cal- 
cutta would also be supplied by the Exhibition 
authorities through the India Oftice. 

The Committee directed the Secretary to com- 
municate with the Secretary tothe Governinent of 
India in the Revenue and Agriculture Department 
asking for definite information in regard to the 
dates by which samples would be required ; and also 
in reference to the special labels mentioned in the 
London Coimmittee’s' letter. ‘ 

The Secretary was also instructed to writeto Mr. 
J Buckingham, ¢.14., Chairman of the Assam 
Branch, asking his assistance in procuring a collec- 
tion of dried leaves of the various classes of tea. 
“A! collection of this description had been previously 
asked for by the London Committee as being likely 
to prove an interesting exhibvic. | 

(c.) London Warehouse Charges.—Mr. {| Tye 
stated in his letter of 15th September that the 
Committee in London had under consideration 
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the General Committee’s letter of 17th August 
upon this question. After a full discussion they 
had decided again to address the Tea Clearing 
House Committee urging a reconsideration of the 
request put forward for a reduction of thecharges. 

As the General Committee’s letter No. 561-O of 
13th September in which the question was fully 
dealt {with was not before the London Committe 
at the time Mr. Tye’s letter was written, it was 
now agreed to await their views upon that letter 
of 11th September from the Acting Secretary, 
Planters’ Association of Ceylon, in reply to hte 
General Committee’s letter No. 463-O., of 17th 
August, on the question of the abolition of the 
English import duty; also letter of 14th Sept. 
from the Honorary Secretary, Dehra-Dun Plantres’ 
Association, and letter No. 1,793 of 2nd Sept. 
from the Secretary, Darjiling Planters’ Associa- 
tion, on the same subject. 

In the letter from the Ceylon Planters’ Asso- 
ciation it was stated that the Committee of 
that Association were not conymeed that the 
time was ripe for a movement in favour of the 
abolition or reduction of the duty; or that 
abolition would be in the best interests of the 
producers. They were, however, continuing to 
collect information, and asked upon what figures 
the General Committee had based their state- 
ment: ‘that it is admitted that reduction of 
duty in the past has tended to increase con- 
sumption as a whole, and that further reduction 
would have a similar effect.” 

The Honorary Secretary of the Dehra Dun 
Planters’ Association stated that he would be 
unable to submit the views of the members of that 
Association until November, when the next Gene- 
ral Meeting would be held. He considered, how- 
ever, that abolition would enormonsly stimulate 
consumption, but it was, he thought, a question 
whether the effect on production would not mean 
a very large addition 1o the area under tea ; an 
addition probably out of all proportion to the 
increased demand, and which might eventually 
place the industry ina worse position than would 
otherwise have existed. 

It was stated in the letter from the Darjiling 
Planters’ Association thatthat Association cordially 
supported theaction taken by theGeneral Committee. 

The Committee regretted the attitude taken 
up by the Ceylon Planters’ Assceiation and 
directed the Secretary to give when replying the 
figures upon which the statement referred to was 
based. Ihefollowing extract froma speech made by 
the Chairman of the Ceylon Planters’ Associa- 
tion on the 17th February 1899 was also to be 
quoted viz, ‘‘They knew, and they felt un- 
doubtedly, the reduction of duty in past years had 
tended to increase consumption. Fiugres that 
were before him. were most encouraging. Going 
back to 1837, when the Queen came to the throne, 
only 30,000,000 lb. of tea were consumed in the 
United Kingdom, and the duty was 2s 1d; in 1897 
the duty was 6d, and the consumption was 
183,000,000 ; and in 1897, ten years later, the 
duty was 4d, and the consumption 232,000,000. He 
did not mean to say that was entirely due to the 
reduction of duty, because the increase in popula- 
tion had to be taken into account, kut it was 
quite sufficient for his argument that the reduc- 
tion of duty tended to increase consumption.” 

Thelettersfrom the Dehra-Dun Darjiling Planters’ 
Associations were to berecordedand the further con- 
sideration of the question was to stand overpending 
the receipt of the views of the London Com- 
mittee, and of the Assam Branch.—Hnglishman, 
Oct, 12, 
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THE IMPROVEMENT OF COFFEE.—I, 
(By a Planter. ) 


Ii was recently shown that a comparison of the 
prices given in the Public Sales List of the bulk 
of Costa Rica, Mocha, Santos and Hast India 
coffees, sold inTiondon in the first half of this year 
did not support the contention that Hast India 
coffee has deteriorated as compared with its rivals. 
It has, however, been urged that such a conclusion 
cannot be relied on, as, thought Hast India may 
produce a few very fancy sorts, yet brokers are of 
opinion that the bulk has deteriorated, and is being 
ousted by Central America coffee of a cheaper and 
better quality. The replyis obvious. The com- 
parison was made on the prices realised for every 
class of coffee and not for fancy sorts only. The 
valus of an article is the price it will fetch at 
public sale, andits comparative value is determined 
by the ratio of that price to that of itsrivals. No 
amount of private opinion can outweigh the judg- 
ment of the public as shown by the price. Further, 
it was shown that brokers had just the same 
opinions as to deterioration of Hast India coffee, 
and the competition of Central America, in 1885 
as now, yet by 1887, when prices had risen, 
these complanints had ceased. It was allowed that 
now, as in 1885, the sample may have been poorer 
than usual ; but the point insisted on was that this 
is no proof of permanent deterioration. In 1885, 
eight samples of Wynaad A. coffee, selected by a 
Committee «f the Association as representative of 
the various kinds of coffee grown in the District, 
sold as follows:—50s,; four samples 56s. to 57-6 
6ls. ; 64s. to 65s.; 69s. 6d. These prices are 103; 
to 20s: below the prices ruling in the first half of 
this year, but are on about the level of present 
quotations. The sample which fetched 67s. 6d. 
sold in 1886 for 76s. to 79s. 6d. and in 1887 for 96s. 
to ‘106s. 6d. The improvement was mainly due to 
a better market, and possibly in some degree to 
more favourable seasons, or to greater care in culti- 
yaticn aud curing; but the fact remains that it took 
place, and there is no reason why a similar im- 
provement should not take place in the course of 
another two years. As to Central American com- 
petition, only this year compilers of coffe statistics 
have shown that, while the total crops of all other 
countries have not increased in the last 25 years, 
Brazil crops have increased 300 per cent. in that 
time, and over 50 per cent. in the last three years. 
These compilers have drawn attention to what has 
been an axiom in the coffee trade for the last 40 
years, that it isthe size of the Brazil crops which 
determines the price of all kinds of coffee throughout 
the world. In view of the fact that steps are being 
taken to raise Brazilian exchange, while no very, 
efficacious steps are being taken in Central America, 
it is most important that we should keep clearly 
before us, that it is the over-production of Brazil 
which is the dominant factor in depressing prices. 
And we may take comfort from the reports in local 
papers that coffee is unremunerative both in Brazil 
and Centeral America at present prices in spite of 
low exchange. 

Still, as in 1885 Hast India planters spared no 
pains to improve their sample, so now it is no less 
incumbent on them to do all they can to that end 
and itis proposed to consider in the light of practical 
experience the numerous remedies which have been 
so freely offered. Most of these are suggestions for 
improving the appearance of the bean by the use 
of machinery adopted in Centeral America. This 
consists of improved pulpers, washing machines, 
drying machines and polishers. Some time ago letters 
appeared in the Madras Mail stating that planters 
in South India used out-of-date pulpers, and, when 
these got out ,of order, the only remedy ap- 

lied was to set them closer and cut the beans. 

here may have been instances of such careless, 
curing, but the remedy is patent. In every planting 
district there axe men capable of pulping coffee with 
any age in yogue for the last 20 years, so that 
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it isnot possible on a careful inspection of the wet 
parchment to finda cut bean. Such men are quite 
capable, and constantly in the habit, of repairing 
their pulpers when they get out of order. Uull and 
Sabonnia diere, in their books on coffee planting 
mention that Ceylon planters allowed only one-half 
per cent. for the cut beans, It is, to say the least 
doubtful, if Centeral American planters can beat 
this more especially as their pulpers were introduced 
by manufacturers who had gained their experience 
in making for Ceylon and Indian planters. The 
idea that wooden pegs bruise and cut less than copper 
or brass shows a very feeble conception of the 
principles of pulping. For one of the best pulpers 
has sharpened steel edges to catch and remove 
the pulp and yet will not show a cut or biuised 
bean. Once it is possible to bruise the bean, a wooden 
pen will do it as well as any other instrument. 
The washing machines require puled parchment to 
be fermented, as in South India, before the mucil- 
age can be removed, and it is difficult to see what 
advantage washing in a closed box with revoling 
paddles can have over washing in an open cistern. 
Still, any one who likes to try it can get a 
machine from Mesrs. John Gordon and Uo. for £18 
f.o.b. in london. The pecaliar advantage of the 
Oentral American system of curing is said, however, 
to lie in the method of drying parchment in re- 
voling cylinders through which hot air is driven. It 
is argued on the analogy of tea, the delicate colour of 
which is destroyed by exposure to the sun, that the 
colour of coffee is spoilt by this same agency, 

A Ceylon planter has recently recomended that 
coffee, spread very thinly, should only be exposed to 
the sun for six hours, and then be spread on a rea- 
pered floor in the store. If this plan is adopted, it 
would require enormous storage room, something on 
the principle of a tea withering house, but on a 
larger scale, as coffee would take longer to dry than 
tea to wither. But the principle seems to differ little 
from that of the experiment, tried in Wynaad and 
Coorg in 1885-86, of drying on tables over which a 
pandal of arrowroot leaves, or coir matting, was 
stretched, at a height of some 5 feet, to keep off the 
direct rays of the sun. At first, it was thought 
this drying under shade improved the colour very 
much; but the Wynaad Commiitee, after repeated 
experiments and reference to London experts, arrived 
at the conclusion that no improvement in colour 
could be relied on from shade driving, and it was 
apt to produce a mottled sample, 7.e., mixed with 
faded or fading berries, probably due to uneven 
drying. It was found that the coffee of several es- 
tates so treated which fetched higher prices one year 
fetched lower the mext, and lots dried in the shade 
and in the sun on the same estate and sold simul= 
taneously, showed no diffecrence in price, or a dif- 
ference in favour of the sun dried. In a couple of 
years shade-drying was abandoned in both Wynaad 
and Coorg. The Central American system would of 
course avoid all danger of uneven drying, and, in 
view of the extreme importance of improving the 
sample, it would be well worth trying the experiment, 
A machine which will dry 5001b. wet parchment in 
24 hours, and can_be worked by hand or power, can 
be obtained from Messrs. John Gordon & Co. for £56 
f.o.b. London. This might be used on the estate 
or the coffee dried as little in the sun on the 
estate as possible and despatched to the coast for 
complete drying in the machine. It would be better 
to have a couple of machines, one on an estate and 
one on the coast, which would not cost over £130, 
It should be easy to arrange for any District to 
defray this cost. But it would not be fair to call 
on Agents to go to any great expense in this matter, 
willing as they are to adopt new machines of approved 
efficacy, until it had been conclusively proved that 
the Central American system shows a very decided 
improvement in the appearance of the bean over 
sun-dried coffee. For we are met, at the outset, 
with the objection that all Hast India coffee, some 
of it fetching the highest price in the world, both 
this year and for the last 50 years, has been dried 
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in the sun. Polishers have been long in use on the 
coast, and are found to improve some coffees, but 
not others. The effect is said not to be very lasting. 

The fact is, the best method of curing coffee, 
both on the coast and on the estate, is well known 
in South India. This consists in picking only ripe 
coffee and pulping it the day it is picked ; carefully 
separating all inferior coffee from the best parchment ; 
fermenting the parchment only as long as is suffi- 
cient to remove the mucilage, and washing out in 
one day all that is pulped in one day; spreading 
the coffee thinly on the tables, and turning it con- 
stantly to ensure even drying; putting it in store 
before the parchment cracks, and keeping it cool and 
dry in store by constant turning. The Wynaad Com- 
mittee found coffee dried to 35lb. a bushel in the 
sun gave the best results, but some planters prefer 
40lb., and good results have been obtained from 
coffee dried much less than this. It should be re- 
membered that the great point to aim at is an even 
sample. For this purpose, perhaps, more care might 
be taken than is usually done to float off, not only 
“empty,” but half-formed or imperfect beans. A 
Ceylon planter recommends that a piece of iron 
should be fixed in the spout of the pulper so as to 
separate, not only floaters, but all beans which are 
not of full weight ; and that the latter should be 
classed as No. II Parchment, and tails and floaters 
kept separate from that. It is also of importance 
to pulp as clean as possible, so as to have little tails, 
and to wash these out daily, and not leave them 
to be washed up once a week. All but the very 
best parchment should be kept back, and sold sepa- 
rately at the end of the season, and coffee from 
“‘white cherry’ should never be mixed with any 
other. This last sold very badly this year, and 
would have spoilt any sample with which it was 
mixed. Lastly, the whole of one despatch should be 
dried to the same weight, to facilitate the completion 
of the work on the coast and ensure even drying. 
If parts of one lot are drier than others, the whole 
must be kept exposed in the sun till the wettest 
parts are dry, and the drier may suffer from too 
long exposure. 

A question has been raised as to whether it would 
not be wise to revert to the old method of packing 
in cases instead of double bags, as a means of pre- 
serving the appearance of the bean. This was also 
raised in 1885, and experts reported :—“ As to pack- 
ing, we have not hitherto (@.c. after an experience 
of some eight years,) found any disadvantage in 
double bags as compared with cases, and both have 
been tried separately and together, while our buyers 
prefer bags to cases as the bulk of our coffee goes 
to the Continent. We have no reason to suppose 
that coffee suffers in bags as we had plenty of good 
colour in bags.” All planters of experience will agree 
with the Wynaad Oommittee that no method of 
estate curing (or coast curing either!) will put colour 


into coffee, but any great carelessness in curing will 


rob coffee of such colour as it may possess. This 
leads to the conclusion that there are many other 
things necessary to produce a good bean than good 
curing. But a consideration of these methods must 
be left for a future occasion.—Madras Mail. 


————_____?o_ _—_—_—— 
A SUBSTITUTE FOR INDIARUBBER. 
[TO THE EDITOR OF THE ‘‘ SPECTATOR.” 


Srr,—In the Spectator of September 23rd you 
write in reference to the suggestions of Mr. Thorny- 
croft that steam-roller traffic should be encour- 
aged by Mr. Chaplin to carry loads of twelve 
tons at four miles an hour, that ‘‘a substitute 
ought to be found tor indiarubber” as it is so 
expensive. The late Altred Nobel invented this 
substitute, and lie invited me to see specimens 
at his home at San Remo shortly before his un- 
expected death. He showed me samples of roof- 
ing for buildings, for tires of bicycles, for heavy 
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carriages, tubes, rings, and tobacco-holders ex- 
actly the same as those which are sold all over 
England, and which turn inside out. Mr. Nobel 
asked me to tear his imitation gutterpercha, and 
also the real articles, which were side by side. 
I tried and found it impossible to even damage 
most of the articles he had made, and that 
even the tobacco-pouches and elastic rings were 
tougher than the articles made of indiarubber. 
I was very much astonished. Mr. Nobel said: 
‘‘Mind, there is no indiarubber in these things. 
I have flavoured them with it, so that it will 
be supposec to be real.” As a fact, the real 
and false melt much the same. My late friend 
said: ‘‘There is a larger fortune to be made 
out of this invention then ] and my friends have 
made out of dynamite. If you have any money 
invested in guttapercha forests or manufac- 
tories get out your money. More certainly 
than beetroot sugar destroys cane-sugar will 
my invention gradually kill the guttapercha 
trade.” Mr. Nobel added that ‘‘next” year he 
intended to put up works in Italy and to em- 
ploy fifteen hundred men to make this substi- 
tute, which would be called ‘* Nobel’s gutta- 
percha.” It would seem as if Mr. Nobel ear- 
ried his secret to the grave. Because 1 know 
nothing whatever about these matters, and my late 
friend knew, this might have been the reason why 
he showed me his inventions. I can never forgeta 
thing that Mr. Nobel did that afternoon. He said : 
**J will show you an invention which I will never 
reveal because it might do much injury, though 
sooner or Jater some one will find out the same 
secret.” He then took some grey stuff out of a 
tin box, added a few drops out of a smail bottle 
and said: ‘‘ Now, in one hour’s time this towel 
and this old coat I slightly touch with the mixture 
will take fire and burn violently. Happy that the 
pétroleuses of the Paris Commune did not know 
my secret.” My late friend put the towel and old 
coat on an old chair in the garden. [ forgot the 
circumstances during his most interesting con- 
versation, but at the expiration of an hour Mr. 
Noble said: ‘‘It is time; come and look,” and 
Within five minutes the coat and the towel blazed 
up furiously. I am satisfied that Alfred Nobel 
invented a perfect substitute for indiarubber, which 
could be produced at half the cost of the real 
article, and unless his brother knows the secret, 
it is as unfortunate that the invention is lost 
for the present as it is fortunate that the Greek- 
fire mixture will remain unused. As regards Mr. 
Thornycroft’s suggestions, he must remember that 
to carry, say, sixteen tons dead weight, most country 
bridges and culverts would have to be inspected 
yearly, and very many rebuilt. And the number 
of carriage accidents would become too numerous 
for newspapers even to note them, in addition to 
the almost daily cyclists’ mortuary list.—I am, 
Sir, &c., GANDOLFI (Duke). 


Blackmore Park, Hanley Castle, Worcester, Sept. 26, 
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ASBESTOS IN CEYLON.—Some three months 
ago we reported the local discovery of asbestos, and 
now we see it mentioned that Messrs. S Peter 
Soysa and H Francis Fernando, two well- 
known merchants, have come across the mate- 
rial in one of their plumbago mines in the Galle 
District. Specimens have been submitted to an 
analyst who has given it as his opinion that 
this mineral exists in large quantities in the 
yicinity of Messrs, Soysa’s and Fernanco’s mines, 
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THE CONSOLIDATED ESTATES COMPANY, 
LIMITED. 


Our absent Editor writes;—I send you the 
Report of the Consolidated Estates Co., Ltd. 
(Messrs. Arbuthnot, Latham & Co., General 
Managers). It is, I think, a fairly satisfactory 
document: as one ‘‘City” man said to me the 
other day, ‘‘the time for eight per cent. -dividends 
all round is past in Ceylon and a good thing, too, 
as preventing over-production.” I will try and 
look in at the meeting of the 11th, and hear what 
is said :-— 

Authorised Capital £100,000, divided into 5,000 
Preferred Shares of £10 each entitled to a Cumu- 
lative Preferential Dividend of 8 per cent 
£50,000, 5,000 Ordinary Shares of £10 each £50,000 
Total £100,000. 

Eighth annual Report of the General Mana- 
gers, to be submitted to the Shareholders at the 
General Meeting, to be held at 34, Great Sb. 
Helens, EC, on Wednesday, the 11th October, 
1899, at 11°30 a. m. 

The General Managers have the pleasure to 
submit their Eight Annual Report and Balance 
Sheet, together with Statement of Accounts for 
the Crop Year ending 30th June, 1899. 

The profit and loss account shows a balance (in- 
eluding £70 4s brought forward from last year) 
of £6,617 636d after paying interest on the de- 
bentures, and a interim dividend of 4 per cent. 
on the preferred shares. Out of this sum the 
general managers propose to replace the £250 
taken from reserve last year, leaving a balance 
of £5,367 6s 6d, and to appropriate this amount as 
follows, viz: To pay a balance dividend of 4 
per cent. on the preferred shares, making 8 
er cent. for the whole year, which will ab- 
sorb £1,480; to pay a dividend of 5 per cent. 
on the ordinary shares, requiring £1,950 ; * 
to set aside for redemption of 5 per cent. 
of the debentures at 103, £2,266; carry- 
ing forward the balance, viz., £671 6s 6d. 
The following shows the result of the year’s 
working, viz: Net proceeds of crop—1,368,986 lb 
tea ab an average net price of about 64d per Ib 
realised £37,242 251d; cocoa, cardamoms and cin- 
chona bark, £1,167 15s 6d; surplus on estimated 
value of produce on hand 1897-98, £86 2s 7d ; in- 
terest on account, £138 12s 1ld. Expenditure on 
estates—Messrs. George Steuart and Co.’s drafts 
—R390,315 at an average of Is 4 11-32d per 
rupee, £26,584 lls 3d; balance of coast advances, 
£237 1ls1lld; bonus to superintendents—R7,500 
at ls 4 3-16d, £505 173s 2d. Ihe weather during 
the past season, though somewhat better than 
that ot the preceding year, has not been very 
favourable for producing leaf; and consequently 
the crop shows a slight short fall as compared 
with the estimates instead of an increase as 
was hoped when the last annual report was 
issued. Prices of tea have fluctuated considerably. 
At one time they showed a material rise, but 
aterwards fell away and touched the lowest on 
record, though they have since somewhat recovered 
with the result on the whole that the tea has 
realised a net average ot 6$d per lb. against 64d 
per lb. last year. The following figures giving 
the actual results of crop and expenditure as 
compared with the estimates in the last annual 
report will be interesting to the shareholders and 

® By the articles of Association it is provided that 
five per cent of the debentures must be redeemed 
poe any Dividend can he paid on the Ordinary 

ares, 
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will serve to show with whataccuracy the estimates 
are prepared under the careful supervision of the 
company’s Ceylon agents, Messrs. George Steuart 
& Co., viz.: Crop expenditure—estimate R395,659; 
actual result, R393,803. Crop of tea—estimate 
1,392,500; actual result, 1,368,986 lb. Capital ex- 
penditure—estimate £5,000 (about) ; actual result, 
£5,112 1ls 2d. The estimates for the new season 
have again been prepared with caution, and are 
as follows: Wattegodde—expenditure, R101,690 ; 
crop, 340,000 Ib. tea. Hoonoocotua—expenditure, 
R71,714; crop, 240,000 lb. tea. Ellagalla—ex: 
penditure, R28,441; crop, 92,000 1b. tea. Talla- 
galla—expenditure, R56,748; crop, 230,000 Ib. 
tea, Warriagalla—expenditure, R56,521 ; crop, 
180,000 tea. Rutland—expenditure, R49,288 ; 
crop, 167,000 tea. Sorana—expenditure, R49,374 ; 
crop, 177,000 1b. tea, Totals — expenditure, 
K513,776 at 1s 44d equals £28,016 1s 8d; crop, 
1,426,000 lb. tea. Also 9,000 1b, cardamoms and 20 
ewbt. cocoa from Warriagalla and 20,0001b. cin- 
chona from Rutland. Exchange during the past 
season has been rather more unfavourable than 
tor the previous year, the cost of the rupee 
having been Is 4 11-32nd (for three months’ 
bills) against 1s 4 1-16d in 1897-8, It isno doubt 
within the knowledge of shareholders that the 
Indian Government have adopted the recom- 
mendation of the Currency Committee and 
have made gold: a legal tender at the ex- 
change of Ils 4d per rupee, so they will no 
doubt do everything in their power to maintain 
this rate. No new properties have been acquired 
since the date of our last annual report, but 49 
acres adjoining Sorana and eight acres adjoining 
Tallagalla have been added to those estates. The 
cost of the 49 acres of Sorana was provided out of 
the original purchase money of the estate, and the 
little plot of eight acres adjoining Tallagalla was 
paid for out of the factory and extension account. 

The usual acreage statement of the Company’s 
Estates is appended, viz :— 

The usual Acreage Statement of the Company’s 
Estates is appended, viz :— 
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Totals » 3,062 296 476 
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Tallagalla . Kalutara = 92 23 700 
Fllagalla 2 Matale . 13 201 445 
Rutland “ Hewaheta = 85 59 663 
Warriagalla = Nilambe 2 63 624* 1,261 
Sorana . Kalatura = 176 94 770 


Totals » 474 1,188 5,496 


During the current season it is proposed to plant 
up 174 acres with tea, viz., 52 acres on Tallagalla, 


* of which 192 acres are planted with Cardamoms and 
Cocoa, 


x 
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68 acres on Rutland, 45 acres on Sorana, and nine 
acres on Hilagalla ; also 40 acres with cardamoms, 
viz., 20 acres each on Warriagalla and Ellagalla. 
The capital expenditure during the past season for 
the purposes indicated in the last annual report 
amounted to £5,112 11s 2d, being a slight excess 
over the estimate, owing partly to the purchase of 
the eight acre plot on Tallagalla, and partly to the 
cost of additional machinery on Sorana to provide 
for the increased intake of leaf. The greater part 
of this expenditure, together with the balance at 
debit of the factory and extension account last 
year, has been provided for by an issue of £7,000 in 
5 per cent. debentures, all of which were sold at 
par. For next season the capital expenditure is 
estimated at about £3,000 which includes the cost 
of opening up the 174 acres tea and 40 acres carda- 
moms above referred to, as well as some expendi- 
ture for machinery, &c., rendered necessary by the 
expected increase of leaf. Some anxiety is being 
felt in regard to the blight which has attacked 
some Ceylon tea properties very severely. Happily 
very little damage has been done to the Company’s 
estates, and the general managers hope that the 
preventive and remedial measures which they have 
authorised will be sufficient to ward off or eradicate 
the pest. The Company’s Ceylon agents have 
specially recommended a more liberal application 
of manure to keep the bushes in good heart (as 
apparently the weakly bushes are chiefly attacked), 
and this may cause some expenditure in addition to 
the estimates, though it should also result in some 
increase of leaf, but the general managers have 
thought it pradent under the circumstances to 
carry forward rather a larger balance than usual, 


ao 
NEW DIMBULA COMPANY, LIMITED, 


A general meeting of the members of the aboye- 
named Company was to be held at 52, Gracechureh 
Street, London, on Wednesday the 18th inst., to 
receive the Liquidator’s report showing how the 
winding up of the Company has been conducted 
and its properly disposed of, to hear any explana- 
tion that might be given by the Liquidator, and to 
pass a resolution as to the disposal of the books, 
accounts and other documents of the Company. 

The resolution to be submitted, was as fol- 
lows :— 

“That the accounts submitted to this meeting 
shewing the manner in which the winding up of 
the Company has been conducted and its property 
disposed of, be and are hereby approved; that 
the Liquidator be and is hereby discharged from 
his office and that the books, accounts and other 
documents of the Company now in possession of 
the Liquidator, be handed to the Secretary of the 
new Company tobe destroyed at his discretion 
after the expiration of one year.” 

52, Gracechurch Street, London, E.C., 7th 
October, 1899. A. CRABBE, Liquidator. 

The following is the report, for season 
1898-99, :— 2 

The Direstors have satisfaction in reporting 
that the re-organisation of the Company was 
completed in March last, and they now submit 
the accounts for the financial year ending June 
30th, 1899. i 

The year under review has been exceptional in 
many ways, exceptional drought was experienced 
and culminated in a sharp frost on March 7th, 
which affected a considerable area of the lower 
fields ; the South-west monsoon broke early and 
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was unusually severe, the effect being a very con- 
siderable shortage in yield, which, however, was 
more or less general throughout Ceylon. 

In the face of the untavourable climatic in- 
fluences, the Directors are glad to Jearn that the 
Estate is in excellent order, and with ordinary 
weather there is good promise of the current 
year showing satisfactory results. 

The accounts now presented show a surplus of 
£18,051 19s. 1ld., made up of Dividend Fund, 
£12,878 8s, 9d., and Profit and Loss, £5,173 11s. 2d., 
after writing off the amount of Tea Extension, viz., 
£305 5s. 4d., and the amount of the Factory and 
Machinery Account, viz., £22 1s.0d. The Direc- 
tors propose a dividend of 20 per cent. per annum 
for the year ended June 30th last, 5 per cent of 
which was paid in March, and the placing of 
£1000 to form the nucleus of a Reserve Fund. 

The Directors wish to record their appreciation 
of the care and attention paid to the Company’s 
interests by Mr. Dick Lauder and the «etaff in 
Ceylon. Mr. Dick Lauderis at present in England, 
and the Directors have had the advantage of con- 
ferring with him on the management and_pros- 
pects of the property. By order of the Board, 


A. CRABBE, Secretary. 


——__—_.@—. 
SOUTH TRAVANCORE TEA COMPANY, 
(LIMITED). 
The third annual general meeting was held 
yesterday at the offices, Philpot-lane. Mr. T C 


Owen presided, and, in moving the adoption of 
the report, stated that for the year to June 30 
lasé the outturn of tea had been 337,961 lb. (be- 
ing 37,961 1b. above the original estimate), 
against 242,046 lb. last year. The average price 
realized had been 6.03d per lb. as against 5 55d 
last year and 5°85d the year before. The gross 
prefits bad been £3,339, against £1,304 last year 
and £1,672 the year before. After writing off 
the whole of the preliminary expenses and the 
cost the debenture issue, amounting to £521, and 
after providing £250 for the debenture sinking 
fund, the net profit had been £1,794, which with 
the amount brought forward left £1,980 out of 
which the directors proposed, atter meeting the 
preference dividend for the year, to pay divi- 
dend at the rate of 5 per cent on the ordinary 
shares, leaving £468 to be carried forward. The mo- 
tion was seconded by Mr. RF White, and adopted. 
The chairman afterwards proposed the payment of 
the dividend mentioned on the ordinary shares. 
or ordinary shareholders,he stated, liad received no 
dividend since the first year after the company 
started, but their financial position certainly 
justified a dividend on the present occasion. 
The motion was seconded and adopted. The 
chairman expressed a hope that the board would 
be able to pay an increased dividend next year, 
the preliminary expenses and the cost of the 
debenture issue having been extinguished, and 
the amount carried forward representing half-a- 
year’s dividend on the preference shares. The 
directors were proceeding carefully as regarded 
the question of extensions, During the past year 
they resold two outlying portions of land to the 
vendor for £1,985. The area under tea now 
amounted to 722 acres, of which 700 acres were 
in bearing, the remainder being the young tea. 
The present price of tea showed an average of 
zd in excess of that of the corresponding period 
of 1898, and the quantity of tea which the com- 
pany had was larger by between 8,000 Ib, and 
9,000 lb,—London Times, Oct, 3. 
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LONDON CHARGES OF TEA COM- 
PANIHS.—II. 


(The Investors’ Review, Sept. 23.) 
THE TEA CLEARING HOUSE. 

In this article we propose to deal exclusively 
with the warehouse and dock charge upon tea, 
about which there is so much complaint, and to 
start with cannot do better than quote the sche- 
dule of rates supposed to apply to every package 
of tea that goes through the Tea Clearing House, 
This is as follows :— 


CHARGES ON TEA. 


To apply to all parcels by ships reporting on and 
after July 1, 1888, 
Per package, weighing 


gross 
130 lb. to 90 1b. to 80 lb. to 


159 1b. 129 Ib. 89 lb. 

s dé 'si d ‘sid 

Landing and housing rate spenders AL Orso 26 et A: 
Management rate fa Qemi8y WO ways 
Bulking and taring Ties 8ig bs by e3 

Bulking, taring, or weighing 

net separately eee OPN tg Oo Ome L 
Rent per week ae 02. 02-0) 05-0. 03 


The above charges will be subject to a discount of 10 
per cent to importers only. 

For determining the class under which the 
break is chargeable, the average gross weight 
must be ascertained. When the traction of the 
average weight is half a pound or more, the 
dock companies or warehouse-keepers take the 
benefit. ‘Thus, the average of a break being 794 1b 
gross, the whole break will be rated at 80-89 lb, 


-but the average being less than 79% lb, the whole 


break will be rated at 60-79 lb. 

For thesake of bringing the table into manage- 
able shape, we have deleted the rates upon 
certain exceptional sizes which are seldom 
used by importers. The general size of the pac- 
kages is from 90 1b to 129 1b, and in all calenla- 
tions made in these articles we have taken the 
rates upon these weights as our basis, allowing 
the usual deduction of 23 1b for the weight of the 
tare. The charges of most importance to the 
importer are ‘‘ management rate’’—i.e., the work- 
ing of the tea—* bulking and taring,” and ‘‘ rent.” 
The management rate includes the landing and 
housing rate, and a large importer has defined 
the services rendered for this charge in the follow- 
jing terms :— 


‘‘ Landing, wharfage, conveyance to warehouse, 
housing, sampling for importer and broker, sort- 
ing to marks and descriptions, weighing, examin- 
ing for damage, laying down for broker’s inspec- 
tion, and attendance on broker, laying out in show- 
room for public sale, attendance while on show 
and sampling, adjusting to weights after sale, 
coopering, nailing down, trucking and piling for 
delivery, reweighing and delivering to Jand con- 
veyance, The rate also includes furnishing war- 
rants and landing accounts.” 


SAMPLING AND SORTING. 


Although this sounds formidable, an examina- 
tion will prove that the greater portion of it re- 
presents work which is quite superficial, For in- 
stance, in ‘‘sampling for importer and broker” 
only one chestin a break is sampled, and when 
it is considered that a break consists more often of 
fifty chests than less, it is apparent that this entails 
no great amount of work. ‘Sorting to marks 
and descriptions” is for the convenience of the 
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wharf in. delivering. ‘‘ Weighing’ is only 
weighing the chest gross as it arrives. ‘‘ Ex- 
amining for damage, laying down for broker’s 
inspection, and attendance on broker, laying out 
in showroom for public sale, attendance while 
on show and sampling,” are quite small items in 
dealing with a large number of chests. ‘‘ Cooper- 
ing and nailing down” applies to the sampled 
chests only, and although the rate includes fur- 
nishing the warrants, it does not include the war- 
rant stamp (3d per warrant). 


BULKING AND TARING. 


‘¢ Bulking and taring” are rates that do not 
apply to every package. Teas are not infre- 
quently bulked on the estate, and when this is 
done they are very rarely rebulked. In _ re- 
gard to taring, according to the Customs re- 
gulations, a certain number of chests in every 


break must be tared from the gross weight 
of the package, in order to ascertain the 
amount of duty to be collected. Should 


there be a variation of more than a couple of 


* pounds in the weight of the chest, nails, and 


lead—z.e , the tare—each chest of the entire break 
must be tared, involving the heavy charge of 1s 
per package throughout. In regard to “ rent,” 
all teas are sold on a ‘‘ three months prompt,” and 
rent is charged for these thirteen weeks, less five 
weeks, the rent for which is included in the ‘“‘ man- 
agement of rate.” In most cases buyers take deli- 
very of the tea within two or three weeks of the 
auction ; but, however soon they may do this, 
the eight weeks’ rent charged upon the tea, to 
make up the three months, has to be paid by 
the importer. 


THE LONDON RING. 


We have been at pains to explain the actual 
charges complained of by producers, and will now 
proceed to point out why they are considered 
onerous, but before doing so must first draw at- 
tention to the fact that the whole of the bonded 
tea warehouses in London arein a ‘‘ ring.” Treat- 
ing the London and India Docks Joint Committee 
as one body, there are nineteen tea warehousing 
firms in the Tea Clearing House, which clearing 
house has a large number of subscribers, ' includ- 
ing all the principal buyers and brokers in the 
trade. According to the rules of the Clearing 
House, ‘‘ No subscribers shall be entitled to 
warehouse or deposit tea with, or employ in con- 
nection with tea, any dock company or tea 
warehouse-keeper whois not a member of the Clear- 
ing House, or to purchase or sample any tea from 
the warehouse of any non-member.” The *‘ ring,” 
therefore, is most complete, for should a dissatis- 
fied body of importers attempt to start a co- 
operative warehonse of their own, they find that 
they have the whole of the tea trade banded 
against them under the rules and regulations of 
this clearing house. We shall have more to say 
about this matter later on. 


THE MANAGEMENT RATE. 


Returning to the subject of the charges, it is 
clear, both from internal and external evidence 
that they are excessively high as consideration 
for the services rendered. First we will deal with 
the internal reasons that lead us to this conclusion. 
There is acharge, not given in our table, but some- 
times required, for ‘' reshowing for public sale” 
of ls 4d per package, and if this is added to the 
“Janding and housing rate” of 1s 6d per package, 
we get a combined rate of 2s 10d per package for 
performing exactly the same services as those 
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covered by the ‘‘management rate,” exceptin 
that each package has to be handled a secon 
time. For this second handling a charge of 1s 
per package is thus demanded, which is absurd 
when the small amount of labour and time in- 
volved is taken into account. Then ‘ bulking 
and taring,”. if done together, are charged at 1s 
5d per package, but if done separately the two 
operations cost 2s per package. Now the sole diff- 
erence produced by dividing the operations into 
two is that each package ot tea has to be opened 
and closed twice instead of once, and for 
this additional opening and closing of a chest 
of tea the charge of 7d is made. Just im- 
agine what wages workmen with all the skill 
produced by handling thousands of these 
chests in a year would earn if they were enabled 
to charge the warehouse-keepers anything like 
this price for their time and labour ! 


THE WAREHOUSING OF TEA, PROFITABLE. 


Secondly, we assume that the warehouse 


charges are exorbitant, from this external or- 


public reason—there is the keenest competition 
amongst those engaged in the warehousing busi- 
ness to secure the handling of tea. However, 
much warehouse charges in other trades may be 
cut itis admitted on all sides that the warehousing 
of tea is the most profitable. Hence it affords a 
fine broad margin, and in spite of the most string- 
ent regulations against the ‘‘ cutting’ of rates, or 
the granting of special privileges to individuals 
or companies, we believe that a great deal is 
done by warehouse-keepers in both directions in 
order to obtain new business. We know for 
a fact that discounts greatly in excess of the 
official 10 per cent have been allowed to certain 
companies, and this has sometimes been done in a 
fashion that verges on the dishonourable. How- 
ever that may be, the questionable habit certainly 
flings the door open to fraud on the part of 
managing directors and other officials of tea com- 
panies. One casein particular is in our recollec- 
tion. We have carefully altered the figures, but 
the actual results were proportionately as we 
state. Let us assume that the company in question 
handled 20,000 chests of tea in the year, the dock 
charges would have been nominally £4,392, upon 
which the fixed 10 per cent discount would have 
come to £439. As a matter of fact, £1,098 in 
discount was allowed, and the £661, or rather 
the proportionate actual figure, was paid over in 
sovereigns so as to avoid unpleasant documents 
in the nature of evidence that the bond of the 
“tring” had been ignored. The officials of the 
company that received thie extra money were 
practically told, ‘‘We don’t care what you do 
with this money; but do not let the fact that 
this extra discount has been granted leak out.” 
Subsequently, complaint was made that the com- 
pany’s officials, acting in perfect honesty, had 
put down the true amount paid by the company 
for dock and warehouse charges, and not the 
amount allowed by the rules, in its accounts. 
This led to awkward questions being put to the 
warehouse-keeper by his brethren as to why the 
rates worked out so low. What his answer was 
we do not profess to know, 


THE IRON BOUND “RING.” 


It follows that abuses of the most serious kind 
are fostered by this combination to enforce high 
charges on tea, and an iron-bound ‘‘ ring ” and 
the practices known to be adopted to dodge its 
exactions are calculated to cast aslur upon the 
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whole body of gentlemen connected with the 
trade. So grievous have the complaints become 
that many of the warehouse-keepers would wel- 
come a reduction in rates, or rather an increase 
in the discount allowed. We believe that a 
motion to this effect was proposed to the mem- 
bers of the Tea Clearing House not long age, 
but the suggestion was rejected mainly owing 
to the energetic opposition of the representative 
of an important warehouse-keeping firm. Yeo 
we are informed on very good authority that this 
very firm bas granted a discount considerably 
higher than the official 10 per cent in order to 
obtain new business or retainsome of itsold. We, 
therefore, think that importers are fully justifiei 
in asking for a liberal revision of, or an in- 
crease in the discount upon, these charges to 
at least 25 per cent. The business would even 
then pay very well, and there would not be the 
sore and angry feeling prevalent that one tea 
company may be paying the official rate, while 
another is obtaining a secret aud dishonest re- 
duction, or, worse still, that some official may be 
personally benefitting by corrupt and corrupting 
discounts to the detriment of the company he 
represents. Energetic action on the part of the tea 
trade as a whole in regard to this matter is 
rendered difficult by the very nature of the 
ownership of tea warehouses ; bnt this is a large 
matter in itself, and we will deal with that 
branch of the subject next week.—Home and 
Colonial Mail. 


bazig tg haat te 
PLANTING NOTES. 


COLONIAL GOVERNMENT GEOLOGISTS : CEY- 
LON NExtT ?—We read in the London Times 
of Oct. 6, that Mr. W. H. Twelvetrees, 
F.G.S., has recently been appointed to the 
position of Geologist to the Government of 


Tasmania. During recent years Mr. Twelve- 
trees has devoted considerable attention to 
the Geological formation of Tasmania, with 
special reference to mining operations. Can 
Ceylon boast no scientist who has been per- 
forming similar work here and one who may 
become a_ valuable member of the coming 
Geological Survey Department? Mr. Oldham’s 
advice, that no special work with a view to 
mining operations should be undertaken by 
the servants of Government, will scarcely, it 
appears to us, be that followed in Tas- 
mania. 


CINCHONA PLANTERS will be interested te 
learn that a new species of cinchona has been 
discovered. Mr. Standen, the Director of the 
Government Cinchona Plantations in Madras, is 
declared to be the discoverer ; but he will, no donbt 
at once deny the bold impeachment. However, 
we have the authority of the Bombay Gazette for 
the statement, ina leading article in its issue of 
the 17th instant, that Mr. Standen has reported 
that ‘‘ further attempts should be made to culti- 
vate sedgers from seeds obtained from Java,” that 
‘* sedgers” should be grafted on suecirubra, ete. ; 
the ‘‘ original sedgers’ give the ‘* phenomenal 
return of 741 pounds per acre per annum.’ Verily, 
the wiles of the ‘ printers’ devils” and the troubles 
caused by illegible writing are legion. It is 
perhaps hardly necessary to state that our 
contemporary is really alluding to ledger seed 
tebe out its lengthy leader.—Madras Mail. 

et. 19. 
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Goyrespondence. 


To the Kditor. 
THE 4-pD IMPORT DUTY ON TEA. 


DeEAR Sir,—As a reguiar reader of the Ceylon 
papers and being deeply interested in your island’s 
chief industry, I feel compelled to notice some 
points wherein the local opinion differs materially, 
from that held by those residents in England. 

First, I will take the 4d import duty upon 
tea into Great Britain, for it seems to be the 
opinion in Ceylon that by reducing or abolish- 
ing this, that the market will at once be flooded 
with common foreign teas, and there also appears 
to be an idea that the last reduction by Mr. 
Goschen’s, tended to lower prices to the pro- 
ducer, in some unexplained manner. It is very 
difficult to understand how such opinions have 
been formed. 

A country pronounces a decided preference for 
a certain class of teas and this has most deci- 
dedly shown itself in Britain for those of a British 
growth. Reduce the duty and I fail to see how 
the taste will be in any way altered. It is 
a distinctive choice between two classes of tea. 
The duty as above referred to came down 2d, yet 
the relative position of China, as against British 
grown, has in no way altered except to the further 
detriment of the former. 

A family drinks either, tea, coffee or, cocoa ; 
and 1tis reasonable to suppose that any reduction 
of the duty on tea would mean a falling off in 
the consumption of the other two articles. Itis 
generally stated that during the past two years, 
cocoa has been much more extensively used, and 
that even coffee is obtaining more attention ; 
attributable no doubt to their present cheapness. 
To my mind the position of these three articles 
will always be depended upon their relative 
cheapness, and according to this, they will either 
individually give way, or, supersede one another. 
It is entirely an economic question. When tea 
and coffee forty years ago more nearly equalled 
one another in price, their relative consumption 
was more equal; now tea is so much cheaper, it 
has outrun coffee. In like manner the coarsest 
plucked Ceylon and Indian would always 
undersell cheap China, from the fact that the 
latter needs more to make a cup; each pound 
of which will have to pay duty. In other words, 
te make a gallon of tea, China tea will have to pay 
fifty per cent more duty. 

I have not the data to yo fully into the ques- 
tion just now, but would it not be fairer to 
consider British-grown teas, as instead of being 
opposed only against China, as arranged against 
China tea, cocoa and coffee? You, Mr. Editor, 
have figures that could show the relative con- 
sumption of all these in the British isles, the 
subject could thus be considered in its wider 
light, for they are without doubs all convertible 
articles, according to economic value, I believe, 

Political economists one and all tell us that 
reduction of price increases use ; so without doubt 
the reason why consumption has doubled within 
the last 30 years isthat the sale price has gone 
down to less than half, helped in a measure by 
lower duties, lt is quite inconceivable to an eco- 
nomist, that any other result can ensue. 

If there be a wantin London, it is a greater 
unanimity of opinion among _ producers, as 
against distributers and consumers, notwithstand- 
ing what may be said to the contrary, It is no- 
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body’s business at present, so the individual and 
proverbial sticks are broken singly. For instance, 
last year a large quantity of inferior China tea 
was rejected from entry into America, as unfit for 
human food which promptly found its way into 
London, where it was sold, distributed and con- 
sumed, without molestation, there being no suthi- 
ciently authoritative machinery to interfere. 

Then again,—the largest tea distributer in the 
world advertizes teas as follows :—ls, Is 4d and 
1s 7d per 1b., the last being declared the finest tea 
the world produces. Now let us follow these prices. 
Collectively they work out to an average of less 
than ls 4d per Ib. Take off 4d duty; 34d (a 
very low allowance) for retailing : 14d tor blend- 
ing, packing, advertizing and distributing and 7d 
gross is left forthe producer or 6d net. I doubt 
if Ceylon can on an average over some years put 
its tea in London under 5d net, if any reasonable 
provision is made for wear and tear of property. 
If these calculations are right ld. per Ib,, is left 
as profit for the grower; thus capitalizing all 
tea Jand coming within these limits, say at 10 
years purchase and 400 Ib.. to the acre, at a value 
of under £17 theacre. No, the reasons for the 
fall in the priceof teas, lies not to the blame of 
reluced import duty but, to far more direct causes, 
which I may enter upon later. 

It was to support this first appearance of unani- 
mity among producers in London, that I, much on 
the grounds and principles of a party government, 
supported the 1 Ib. draft ; although I considered 
a better proposal could easily have been found. 


SUUM CUIQUE. 


THE PROPOSED COFFEE ASSOCIATION. 
A SCHEME FOR DIRECT SUPPLY. 


9, New Broad Street, London, E.C., 
2nd Oct., 1899. 

Sir,—As I find that many coffee planters in your 
district, as well as in the Federated Malay States 
and in the Dutch Hast Indies, are manifesting a great 
interest in the movement I initiated recently for the 
organisation of an association of producers of coffee, 
with the object of stimulating the consumption of 
the article and generally to protect the interests of 
those engaged in the industry, I beg that you will 
grant me space in your columns to reply to the 
numerous correspondents who have addressed me on 
the subject. I will thus be enabled to give fuller 
particulars with regard to the objects und progress 
of the association. I should explain that I was led 
to take up this matter, in the first instance, in view 
of the heavy losses which are being sustained by the 
producers in Brazil and Central America, with 
which countries my paper, the South American Journal, 
has been for somany years associated. Consequently 
the final programme ofthe Association have only been 
published in the prospectus in the Spanish and Portu- 
guese languages. These are now being largely circulated 
in the countries mentioned, The Government of Brazil 
has manifested a great interest in the scheme and 
has asked me to supply a large number of pamphlets 
to be distributed officially. The Consuls of the 
coffee-producing countries of Central America and of 
Mexico have also sent out quantities of pamphlets 
to their Governments, and many merchants in London, 
Hamburg, Havre and elsewhere, have sent copies to 
their correspondents. I send you herewith specimen 
copies. 

t is obvious, however, that the success of the pro. 
posed Association will be more assured if the coffee 
growers throughout the world should take part in it, 

The Editor of the Indische Mercuur, of Amsterdam, 
has kindly offered his co-operation in bringing this 
matter before his countrymen in Java, Sumatra, etc., 
where about sixty of the leading planters have already 
intimated their approval of the scheme, 
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Probably this letter may lead to the planters in 
Ceylon, &c., taking some definite action in the matter. 

As explained in the Spanish prospectus, the original 
idea was to forman Association principally for pro- 
paganda purposes, to impress upon the public the 
peculiar merits of coffve and to instruct them how 
to prepare it. It was suggested that this institution 
should be supported by a small levy, voluntarily. 
or legally, imposed upon each bag of coffee exported. 

Upon going into the matter more closely, how- 
ever, I soon perceived that this plan was encumbered 
by so many practical difficulties that to carry it 
out to a satisfactory issue would be almost impossible. 
These I have alluded to at length in my pamphlet. 
Amongst them I may mention the delay which 
would necessarily have totake place before all the 
coffee-producing countries of the world could be got 
to agree to the assessment; the impracticability of 
arriving at a general agreement as to its amount, 
the difficulty of its collection and of being able to 
estimate in advance the amount of revenue likely to 
be derived from it; the danger of official interference 
in the management, and many others, which will 
immediately eccur to business men. 

It became evident that the Association could only 
succeed if founded upon a commercial basis. 

Fortunately it will be easy todothis under the 
conditions which now exist, and are likely to pre- 
vail for some long time to come. in the coffee 
‘markets cf the world. It is well known that the 
retail prices have not yet fallen in any degree 
proportionate to those which rule in wholesale 
quotations ; also that ccffee is sold largely adulterated 
in most European countries. From these circum- 
stances it results that there is a spendid profit to 
be made by any Association, or Company, which 
will take up the business of coffee-roasting on 
scientific principles upon a large scale, whilst by 
the issue of coffee, guaranteed pure, at moderate 
prices, all adulterations could be driven from the 
market, whereby consumption of coffee will be 
greatly increased. I have gone carefully into this 
matter, and have made elaborate calculations as to 
the profits, which are most alluring. My estimates 
have been verified by people who have had great 
experience, and it is probable that, whether the 

Janters give their support or not, there will soon 
be several large roasting factories established in 
England, using the machinery which I have discovered 
to be the best, as by it a great saving is made in 
the process. 

It will be much better, however, if these factories 
are owned and controlled by an Association of 
producers. If started by commercial speculators, 
the interest of the proprietors will be to keep the 
wholesale prices of coffee as low as possible, whereas 
the producers, having a wider view, could devote 
some of the profits to propaganda, which would 
ultimately lead to a more general consumption of 


coffee. : 
If I find that there is a real interest taken in 
this business I shall have much pleasure in publish- 
ing the full detailed prospectus in English. The 
plan at present is to form a Company with 
a capital of £60,000 in shares of £1. each. 
There is another important function which an 
association of coffee-producers could perform, to the 
great advantage of its shareholders, namely that of 
acting as their commercial agent; -as the consignee 
of their coffee and the supplier of their stores, I 
have perceived this ever since I arrived at the con- 
clusion as to the best plan of organising the com- 
pany; but I have not sought to emphasise the 
point as I hoped and desired that I would have the 
support of merchants on this side in my efforts for 
its promotion: As, however, these gentlemen have 
now shown themselves to be either apathetic or 
covertly hostile to the scheme, there is now no 
object in keeping it dark, especially in a letter 
addressed to planters. Many of your readers must 
know from experience that their European corres- 
spondents do not always take the pains they ought 
jn order to secure the best prices for produce con- 
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signed to them. In too many cases it is simply 
handed over to a broker to be “ slaughtered,” at 
any price it will fetch. “A co-operative association 
of planters however, formed upon the lines I have 
set forth, would have its own large body of con- 
eumers which it would reach directly and many 
intermediate commissions and expense would be sayed. 
Besides this, all the profits now derived by mer- 
chants frcm sale commissions or purchase of sup- 
plies would come into the treasury of the associa- 
tion and back into the pockets of the planters 
themselves in the shape of dividends. I hope the 
considerations I have mentioned will be sufficient 
to lead the planters of your district to take an active 
interest in the scheme.—I am, ours &c., 

JOHN SAMSON, 
Joint Editor and Director, South American Journal. 


MOSQUITOS—SPECIES ANOPHELES AND 


CULEX, 
London, Oct. 3. 

Sir,—The readers of your paper may like to 
make search for mosquitos, and they will have 
no difficulty in finding a good selection and so 
be able to ascertain if there are any of the 
Anopheles species among them or if they are all 
of the Culex species. 

The detail of work performed on the West 
Coast of Africa is now published and the reports 
sent home are so simple and practical that I 
make free to quote a few remarks from them. 

When the mosguito is found on the wall you 
have to note if his body, with the tail, is parallel 
with the wall; if so this species is the Culex 
and does not carry the germ ef malaria; whereas 
if a mosquito can be found with the head point- 
ing into the wall and the legs sustaining the 
body in this position and vertical to the wall, 
that isto say the body projecting at right angles 
from the place on which the insect is resting, 
then it belongs to the Anopheles yariety and it 
should be carefully destroyed and a note taken 
of its existence. 

The report gives particulars as to where the 
Anopheles variety is to be found. The Anopheles 
is a puddle-breeding mosquito : it requires puddles 
to breed in, but puddles of a certain kind; hence the 
importance of the subject. They were found in 
shallow roadside puddles containing water weed 
in the middle of the town ; then some ina tub. 
The principal sources yet discovered consist of 
little pools lying in small flat areas in the towns: 
here the larve are in large numbers and are 
evidently in presence of the conditions most suit- 
able to their existence. Although search has 
been made, as yet very few puddles have been 
discovered to yield this larve. 

The whole report is most interesting reading 
and no doubt it will soon be inthe hands of the 
public.—I remain, Yours truly, 

THOS. CHRISTY, F.1.s. 


TANNING BARK. 
; : ‘Oct. 20. 
DEAR Sir,—In your comments on ‘ Our 
Import and Export trade” in the Observer 
of 14th inst., you refer to the bark supplied 
by me to Colombo tanners as that of acacia 
dealbata ; and as the same note appears in the 
1898-99 Directory, I write to put you right on 
the subject. Acacia decurrens is the variety 
I cultivate for bark (and fuel). The bark of ac- 
acia dealbata is very poor in tannic acid as 
reference to your copy of Maidan’s ‘* Wattles 
and Wattle Barks” will show. you. In a 
few years’ time ‘‘ acacia bark” should appear 
in a list of Ceylon exports as I sell large 
quantities of seed every year. Southern 
India is also taking it up.—Y ours faithfuly, 
A. J. KELLOW, 
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THE CEYLON TEA INDUSTRY. 


, (Pioneer, Oct. 21.) 

From an address by the Lieut.-Governor of 
Ceylon to the Legislative Council of that island, 
in opening the winter session, it appears that, in 
spite of the ruinons influences of a one and 
fourpenny rupee, the tea industry in Ceylon is 
in a sounder and better position financially than 
ever: and the limit of development is not yet 
reached. Big as is the present area under tea, 
large tracts of new tea-land have still to come 
into bearing. Hitherto the energy of those in- 
terested in increasing the consumption of Ceylon 
tea in foreign lands has always availed to keep 
the demand well abreast of the supply ; hence no 
anxiety is felt regarding the disposal of the in- 
creased production of the future. Notevery garden 
of course is doing well: some estates indeed are 
now working at so fine a profit margin that any 
appreciable fall in price must throw them out of 
cultivation. But unstable concerns of this sort 
are few innumber and form the exception to the 
general rule. The Lieut.-Governor did not pause 
in his jubilations to inquire why tea planting 

ays so much better in Ceylon than in India, but 
tie may have realised thav the answer to the 
question does not lie on the surface. One thing 
however is patent to anybody—that whereas Ceylon 
planters command an abundance of cheap labour, 
Indian planters are always crying out for coolies. 
In every productive enterprise the labour supply 
must be the dominating factor, and so iong as 
the teaming millions of Bengal remain loath to 
leave their village homes for distant tea gardens, 
Indian planters will continue to be handicapped. 

a EE 
OTTERY TEA COMPANY OF CEYLON. 


REPORT OF DIRECTORS. ; 
The Report of the Directors was submitted as 
follows :— 


The Directors have now the pleasure to submit to 
the shareholders their Report and Accounts for the 
year ended September 30th, 1899. ; : 

The Crop secured was 141,555 1b. against an Hsti- 
mate of 160,000 lb., the shortage being due in great 
measure to unfavourable weather. 

After deducting R1,000 from Reserve Account, as 
arranged last year, to pay for part of the amount 
speot om Manure, viz., R2,827-60, the Tea has cost laid 


* town in Colombo cts. 27°31 per lb., or without Manure 


des. 26:02 as against cts. 25°05 last year. 

The nett average price realised was cts. 46°91 as 
against cts. 42°40 last season, which may be considered 
very satisfactory. 

After making provision for the Interest on Mortgage, 
&c., the balance of profit available amounts to. 
R24,466°52. Of this amount R8,940 was absorbed by 
the payment of an interim dividend of three per cent 
to 31st March last, and the Directors now recommend 
that a final dividend of five per cent be paid, absorb- 
ing R14,900, that a Bonus of R500 be paid to the 
Superintendent, and that the balance of R126°56 be 


" carried forward to the next Account. 


In the terms of the Articles of Association Mr. W. 
Kingsbury resigns his seat on, the Board, but, being 
eligible, offers himself for re-election. 

An Auditor will also have to be appointed for season 


~~ 1899-1900. 


2 
PRODUCE AND PLANTING, 


TEA AND CoFFEH IN THE UNITED StaTEs.—Statistics 
iseued by the New York Coffee Exchange show the 
remarkable increase in the consumption of coffee in 
the United States. Formerly a 10 per cent gain in 
consumption from one year to another was regarded 
a maximum increase, and even this was the ex- 
ception and not the rule. But the New York corres- 

44 
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pondent of the “Grocer” properly points out if 
Amevicans would use Ceylon and Indian tea. instead 
of China and Japan growths, then they would have 
a cheaper beverage than when using coffee, for one 
pound of good British-grown tea will make sixteen 
gallons of beverage at a cost of about 13d per gallon. 
Slowly, but, it seems, surely the people begin: to 
learn how to make a right use of Ceylon and Indian 
tea, but there is an aversion to using them alone, 
and so the majority of such tea is used for blending. 
The imports of tea for three years, ending June 30, 
were as follows: 1899, 74,088,153lb ; 1898, 71,957,715 ; 
1897, 113,347,175lb. The imposition of a duty of 10 
cents per lb. and the Tea Eixclusion Act have also 
hurt the tea industry, a point disputed by those who 
favoured the tea law establishing standards.” The 
imports of coffee were as follows : 1899, 831,820,341 1b. ! 
1898, 870,514,455lb.; 1897, 737,645,6701b. Coffee is 
relatively the cheaper beverage, which accounts for 
the fact that it is growing in popularity, while tea 
is 25 to 50 per cent higher than it was three years ago. 


AUSTRALIA AND THE PounD DRAFT QUESTION.— Trade 
opinion in Sydney are elsewhere was, as @ rule, in 
sympathy with the effort of tea producers in their 
recent struggle to secure the abolition of the one 
pound draft. The impression in Australia seems to 
be that Indian and Ceylon producers shonld not only 
have been in thorough and complete harmony on the 
subject, but careful preparatory measures should have 
been taken both in London and India and Ceylon 
before the move was made. 

THEY WILL HAvE TEA.—It will interest tes producers 
to learn that tea is so popular with the public that 
any attempt to restrict its supply in the cup by 
those who prefer to push the sale of intoxicants is 
met with an outcry. Cyclists have complained loudly 
of the difficulty they experience in some parts of the 
country in inducing rural Boniface to supply tea. 
Numerous letters have appeared in cycling and other 
journals on this subject. It is suggested that the 
Cyclists’ Touring Club should ‘take up the cudgels 
and fight this matter out.’—H. and C. Mail, Oct. 6, 


—— Se 


INDIARUBBER IN. QUEENSLAND. 


The following from the Brisbane Courier will be 
of interest to those on the Northern Rivers whe 
may contemplate taking up an industry that if 
carefully attended to may lead to an increase in the 
articles of production from this colony (New South 
Wales):—*‘ The news from Cairns that a number 
of local men are arranging to begin operations in 
the manufacture of »indiarnbber is important, 
The raw article can be obtained from indigenous 
trees in the shrub, and is said to be of first-class 
quality. What is perhaps more important, the 
supply is inexhaustible. One of the chief values 
attaching to the recent New Guinea concession 
was the practically unlimited quantity of rubber 
there obtainable. To find, therefore, that a 
similar, condition of affairs exists within easy 
distance of a port like Cairns is to say the least 
encouraging. Then, as regards the industry itself, 
its outlook is as bright as it possibly could be. 
The marvellous demand for bicycles of late years 
has given an immense impetus to the rubber trade, 
Indiarubber being also a highly perishable article 
is another important factor in the question of 
supply and demand. The demand will always 
exist, so the supply must be kept going. There 
is one consideration, however, which these Cairns 
men will find obtruding on their notice sooner or 
later. That is the question of chief labour in 
collecting the article. This must be considered 
whenit comesto competing with others. In New 
Guinea, for instance, labour is cheap and on the 
spot. Herein Australia we have practically none 
of this native labour, The nearness to a fporp 
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for shipment may counterbalance this advantage 
which New Guinea rubber traders would derive 
from a handy Jabour supply. Our Department of 
Agriculture has during the year been trying by a 
series of articlee to direct attention to this indus- 
try. Its progress will be watched with much 
interest. It will also place another string on the 
Cairns bow in raising that town into a place of 
much importance in the future.”’—Sydney Mail, 


Oct. 7. 
—_—__+—___— 
THE INDIAN TEA INDUSTRY. 


In his remarks regarding the position and 
prospects of the Indian tea trade, Mr. O’Conor, 
in his Annual teport, concerns himself 
chiefly with the question, whether the demand 
for China tea in the British market is likely to 
undergo a further reduction ; but he also touches, 
incidentally, on the effect. of the closing of the 
Mints on the trade. In connection with the ques- 
tion of the effect of the closing of the Mints, he 
appeals to the fact of its not having brought 
about even a momentary pause in the substi- 
tution of Indian for Ceylon tea as ‘‘ another 
proof, if one were wanted, that a bad currency 
system does not promote trade, and that a 
good currency system cannot injure it.” Here, 
however, he seems to us to miss the real point 
at-issue. No one imagines that a bad cur- 
rency system. promotes trade or a good one 
injures it. Most of those who complain that the 
elosing of the Mints has injured the Indian tea 
industry would probably maintain that the 
currency system ifintroduced was not a good, but 
a bad one. But, admitting for the sake of areu- 
ment that it was as good a system as that 
which it replaced, there still remains the question 
whether the transition from one the system to the 
other was not caleulated to injure the industry, 
au least temporarily, Regarded as a permanent 
fact, one rate of exchange is, doubtless, az go: d 
for tradeasanother. But it can hardly be doubtec 
that a rise in exchange must have an injurious 
effect on the profits of the producers of a com- 
modity like tea for export to a gold standard 
country, pending adjustment, which, whether it 
is brought about through contraction ot produe- 
tion, orthrougha reduction of the cost of produc- 
tion, isa more or less tardy process. The fact, 
moreover, that the closing of the Mints brought 
about no pause in thedecadence of the China tea 
trade, is no proof that the Indian industry was not 
injured by it. 
that the injury, if any, was not great enouch to 
produce that particular result. On the whole, it 
may be regarded as_ morally certain that, if the 
rupees were suddenly to be depreciated to suchran 
extent as to enable India to undersell China, she 
would have amuch better chance of obtaining an 
entry forher tea into foreign markets than she 
has at present.—-Statesman. E 


ee ee 
COCONUTS IN THE PHILIPPENES. 


There are several species of cocoa palms grow- 
ing in the Archipelago, but the ordinary coco- 
nut tree (Cocos nucifera) is the most important. 
The Indians make use of it in a good many 
ways, but only the principal ones need be enu- 
merated. ‘The kernel of the nut they use tor 
food, while the liquid the shell contains makes 
a refreshing drink, If allowed to stand forsome 
time, this liquid forms a very agreeable milky 
juice that is realised not only by the natives, 
but by Europeans as well. After this juice has 
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All that it necessarily shows is— 
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coagulated, it is mixed with sugar and made in- 
to bonbons, known as cocoasuyar, and also into 
varions other delicacies. According to a te- 
cent report of the United States Department of 
Agriculture, by tapping the central bud that 
crowns the coconut, a kind of wine, called tuba, 
of an agreeable pungent taste, is produced. This 
tuba, when allowed to ferment, produces vinegar, 
and when distilled, a kind of brandy, that is 
highly relished by the natives. From the husk 
of the coconut the Tagals make ropes and cords, 
and a material for calking their boats. From 
the woody shell they carve spoons, cups, beads 
for rosaries, and many other articles. The leaves 
they use to cover the roofs of their houses. 
Roofs made in this manner are thick and tight, 
but they have the disadyantage of burning re- 
adily, so that in the towns and villages where 
the houses are thus covered, conflagrations spread 
with great rapidity. The veins and smaller ribs 
of the leayes are used to make brooms, the mid- 
ribs serve as fuel, and the ashes are utilised in 
making soap. The trunk of the palm is made 
to seive as a pillar 10 support the houses that 
its leaves overshadow. il barrels, tuba casks 
and water-pipes are fashioned from hollow sec. 
tions of the trunk. From the roots the natives 
extract a red dyeing material, that they chew 
in place ot the areca palm nuts or bonga when 
the latter cannot be procured, Large quantities 
of coconut oil are manufactured in the Philip- 
pines. This oil is much prized by the natives, 
fhe men and women both use it to anoint the 
thick growth of hair that adorns their heads 
and it thus finds a ready sale at remunerative 
prices. It is also used in the lamps that take 
the place of gas-burners in the streets, and in 
those used by the natives and Chinese in their 
houses. Manila exports annually about 150,006 
pesos (£25,000) worth of coconuts te China and 
British India, and about 30,000 pesos (£5,000) 
worth of coconut oil to China.—Journal of the 
Society of Arts., Oct. 6. 


TO > 


CACAO IN THE PHILIPINES, 


“ Theobrama Cacao” (Food of the Gods) as Lin- 
naeus called it, a native of Central America 
flourishes in these islands in the hot damp regions 

Tt is said to have been imported into the Philip- 
pines towards the end of the 17th Century from 
Mexico, where it has been in very ancient use 
Outside the tropics, the tree will grow in some 
places, but gives no fruit. The Philippine quality 
AS Net good and compares favourably with that 
of other countries, the best bein ss 
SEN labibudes 11 and 12 N. S Peeduedil Bet 

The cultivation of Cacao isan extrem i 
aud delicate business as, often when the ene 
hopes are about to be realized, a slight storm will 
throw down the almost ripened fruit ina day. A 
disease sometimes attacks the roots and spreads 
through the plantation. It is natural therefore 
that no one should dedicate his time exclusively 
to the cultivation of this product at the risk of 
almost instantaneous ruin. Usually, the Philip- 
pine agriculturist rightly regards cacao as a useful 
adjunct to his other crops. Small quantities of 
it are sent to Spain; but the consumption in the 
colony, when made into chocolate by a ding sugar 
vanilla, cinnamon, etc., to counteract the natural 
bitterness of the bean is considerable. To make 
chocolate-paste, a large quantity of sugar is added 
varying to one third of its weight to equal parts 
whilst one pod of vanilla is sufficient for 13 ib, of 
Cacio, As a beverage it is in great favour with 
ie Spaniards and half-castes | the better class 
of natives, - i 


arene: 2 ee 
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The cacao beuns or kernels lie in a fruit some- 
thing like a gherkin about five inches long and 
three inches in diameter, and are of a dark 
reddish colour when ripe. The fruit con- 
tains from 15 to 25 beans, in regular vows, 
with pulpy divisions between them, like a 
water-melon. The kernels are about the size, 
shape and eolour of almonds, obtuse 
at the end, and contain a fatty oroily matter to 
the extent of one-half their weight. In order to 
make ‘‘ soluble cacao” as sold in Europe, this 
fatty substance is extracted. 

The beans are planted out at short distances 
in orchards, or in the garden surrounding the 
owners dwelling. The tree, in this colony, does 
not attain a great height—usually up to ten fect 
--whereas in its natural soil it grows up to 30 feet 
at least. Like coffee it bears a fruit in the fourth 
year, and reaches maturity in the sixth year. The 
fair annual yield of tree, if not damaged by 
storms or insects, would be abont three pint mea- 
sures of beans, which always find a ready sale. 

Tf all went well, and present prices, more or less, 
were maintained, large profits might accrue to 
the planter, but it rarely happens (perhaps never) 
during the six months of fruit ripening that losses 
are not sustained by hurricanes, diseases in the 
tree, the depredations of rats and other vermin 
etc. Practically speaking, cacao-planting should 
only be undertaken in this colony by agricultu- 
rists who have spare capital, and can afford to lose 
a crop one year to make up for in it the next, of 
planting to be taken up by hand-to-mouth colo- 
nists who must seek immediate returns. 

In the aspect of a cacao plantation there is no- 
thing especially attractive. The tree itself is not 
pretty. ‘The natives who grow the fruit, usually 
make their own chocolate at home by roasting 
the beans overa slow fire, and after separating 
them from the hulls (like almond skins, they 
pound them with wet sugar etc. into a paste, 
using a kind of rolling-pin on aconcave block of 
oad: The roasted beans should be made _ into 
chocolate at once, as by exposure to the air they 
Jose flavour. Chocolate is often adulterated with 
roasted rice and vily nuts. The roasted Pili nut 
alone has avery agreeable almon taste ; the cacao 
bean itself, in its pure state, is extremely bitter 
and unpalatable. 

In Manila there is a steam power manufac- 
tury which partly supplies the capital with good 
chocolate, and which will receive our ‘attention 
in a subsequent article.—Manila Times, Oct. 4. 
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SELANGOR PLANTERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


The following are parts of minutes of a General 
Meeting held in the Selangor Club, Kuala Lumpur, 
on Saturday 30th September. Present :—-Messrs. 
W. W. Bailey, (Chairman) J. D.. Toynbee, C. 
Meikle, E. V. Carey, L. Dougal, E. B. Prior, 
H. Huttenbach, H. M. 
Darby, E. F. King, F. B. Bicks, BE. B. Skinner, 
‘W. Brooke, W. Irvine, A. Barnwell, I’. Newman, 
‘A. Catheart, H. C. Rendle, J. H. Power, T..S. 
Dumbreck, W. McD. Mitchell and Tom Gibsen, 
Hon. Secretary. 


QUIT RENTS ON COFFER ESTATES. 


Mr. Doucsu proposed and Mr. CC. Mpnkii 
seconded the following resolution, viz :— 


“That in view of the distressed condition of coffee 
planting in the State, the Government be asked to 
remit the quit-rent on all blocks of 200 acres and 
upwards until such time as prices improve.’ Mr. 
Dougal seid that the present depressed condition 
of the planting community was only too evident, and 
although it might appear that the question of  quit- 
vent was a small matter, still every little helped. 
In approaching Government now andasking for this 
help we do not forget what Government has already 
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done for us, such as help rendered to fight the cater- 
pillar pest, remission of export duty and Hospital 
fees etc., but all the same he felt confident that this 
assistance would also be granted us if asked for. 

Mr. MEIKLE reiterated what Mr. Dougal had said 
as to the present depressed state of planting and 
assistance already rendered by Government to. the 
planters, and also thought our request would be 
granted. 

Mr. Hurrenpacn said he would be only too glad 
if Government could be induced to let us off the 
quit-rent altogether, but was afraid they would not 
do so, and he would suggest that we ask Government 
to let the quit-rent remain in arrears, making the 
debt a first charge on the Estate, and when times 
improve the amount due could be paid up without 
inconvenience. 

Mr. DevcGau said he thought it would be most ob- 
jectionable to have a debt such as this hanging on 
our heads. 

Mr, Hicks suggested as an amendment that Gov- 
ernment be asked to remit the quit-rent on the un- 
opened portions of Estates until better times. 

The Cuairman said he was glad to see that the 
general feeling was that we should not-ask toomuch ; 
he was also certain that Government would not 
care to keep a debt hanging over us, but the amend- 
ment seemed to meet the case admirably. 

My. MEIKLE proposed and Mr. Nicvonas seconded 
the following resolution, viz.:—‘‘That the attention 
of Government be again drawn to the unsatisfactory 
condition of the coconut trees in the Kuala Lumpur 
and other districts where the ravages of beetels are still 
very marked—where insufficient steps are being taken 
to keep this pest in check and that Government be 
asked to see that the Coconut Trees Preservation 
Ordinance be more rigorously enforced.’”’ Mr. Meikle 
said that for the present coffee had gone to the bad 
and coconuts were looked upon by many as a safe 
investment, and a good deal of capital was being 
sunk in planting coconuts in Selangor 

Mr. Nicnoras said he had much pleasure in second: 
ing Mr. Meikle’s resolution and agreed with all he had 
said as to the unsatisfactory way in which the Ordi- 
nance had been carried out. 


THE CCOLIES QUESTION, 


The next point to be considered was a resolution 
proposed by Mr. Hutterbach as follow, “To cancel 
the agreement which prohibits members of the S.P.A. 
from engaging Tamil coolies locally without the 
goodwill and permission of their former employersa"’ 
and the Chairman asked Mr. Huttenbach to name 
his seconder. 

Mr. Hicks said he would second it. Mr. Huttenbach 
said the object of the agreement he proposed should 
be cancelled was to protect planters who get their 


‘coolies from India and to throw obstacles in the 


way of coolies who apply for employment in the 
country and of planters who engage their labour locally. 
Now he had always engaged his coolies locally and 
never had any difficulty in getting all the labour he 
wanted. It had been suggested that the reason of this 
was because he was so favourably situated when on the 
Selangor Estate, but even now they come and offer 
themselves at Batu Tiga which is out of the way, un- 
healthy and expensive. 

Mr. Prior said he was surprised to hear any member 
makesuch a proposal as Mr. Huttenbach had done. 
The agreement,which had been unanimously passed by 
a gencral meeting only a few months ago, was calcu- 
lated to do a great deal of good and had done good 
and toask us to cancel it now was asking us to make 
fools of ourselves. 

Mr. Darby agreed with Mr. Prior that the agree- 
ment was much needed and had done good, 

Mr. Doveat said they had all heard Mr, Hutten- 
bach say that he got all his labour locally and could 
always get more than he required and under the cir- 
cumstances he thought Mr. Huttenbach was very lucky, 
but in his opinion instead of Mr. Huttenbach making 
a boast of this, he thought it was a thing he need not 
be proud of, When coolies know that they will be 


taken on by an employer it they offer their services 
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they are only too ready to give in their names, with or 
without any reasonable excuse and leave the estate. 

Mr. Carey said he thought we were inclined to take 
Mr. Huttenbach too seriously, as he could hardly 
imagine that Mr. Huttenbach really meant all he had 
said. 

The motion on being put to the meeting was lost, no 
one voting for it but the proposer. 


TELEPHONES. 
Mr. HuTrensacs proposed and Mr. Prior seconded 
the following resolution :—‘‘ That Government be 


asked to connect the outstations and various estates in 
the districts by telephone with Kuala Lumpur.” 

Carried unanimously. 

The next business before the meeting was to elect 
a member of Committee in place of Mr. Dougal who is 
shortly leaving the State for the old country. 

On a ballot being taken for a representative of the 
S.P. A. in the U. P. A. Committee, in place of Mr 
Dougal, Mr. G Shepherd was elected. 


(eee 
AN AUSTRALIAN THA BUSINESS. 


(Special to the Ceylon Observer.) 


SYDNEY, Oct. 1. 

Griffiths Brothers are a house hold name in 
Sydney and district, being one of the largest tea 
firms in a city, which is conspicuous for stores, 
selling that popular article of consumption. They 
have erected handsome premises opposite the 
Town-hall in George-street, at the top of which 
is arailway signal, and the trade mark of this firm 
is seen half-way down the street. The firm believe 
in advertising and in all parts of Sydney and 
suburbs placards announcing Griffith’s teas and 
coffees meet the eye, while they have adopted 
a rather novel method of bringing their name 
before the public. Near every station on all the 
railway lines for a good distance from Sydney 
are placed finger-posts telling the traveller how 
many miles he has to go before reaching their 
well-known firm. _Their store is a very hand- 
some one, and is made attractive by a number of 
China and Japan curios, while on the walls are 
several handsome paintings, giving a very good 
impression of Ceylon tea estates in the hill dis- 
tricts. The other afternoon a representative of 
this journal called at Messrs. Griffiths Brothers ; 
and made the acquaintance of Mr. Greenhill, the 
buyer -and taster of the firm, who readily con- 
sented to say a little about the tea trade, in 
which his firm are engaged, which is chiefly to 
the public, without passing through the hands 
of agents, They blend Ceylon, China and Indias 
together, but sell each country’s teas separately 
‘as well. 

Ceylon tea, said Mr. Greenhill, plays a very im- 
portant part in our business. I suppose on the 
whole Ceylon takes upa third of the output of 


a 


our trade. I do not think we exceed that. 
Some of the finest grades come into this 
market. 


. Asked what estates were the favourites he re- 
plied hastily, Agra Ouvah and Middleton. St. 
John’s were seldom met with on this market, but 
““Tymawr” is frequently met with. 

Mr. Greenhill complained of the advance in 
price in the lower grades of Ceylon tea, and 
‘said that during the last six months. there had 
been an advance of fully 20 per cent. On the 
other hand he endorsed what the representative 
of another firm in this city had said alout Cey- 


lon not getting up to the quality it used 
to. India tea would do very well for 
blending purposes, and this conld be ob- 
tained ab lye rates. Of course what 
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Tea was used depended on the man, who mani- 
pulated the blends. 

What is the prospect of Ceylon tea here ?— 
Ceylon tea will go ahead if brought back to 
the average quality it was three to five years 
ago, but if not it will go on the wane. China 
is coming ahead. The average price of Ceylon 
tea is higher, the quality is lower. 

Messrs. Griffith Bros. have branches in 
Melbourne, Adelaide, Perth and Freemantle as 
well as the capital of New South Wales. Mel- 
bourne, which also supplies Tasmania, is the 
headquarters of the firm, but Sydney has the 
largest output. 

Our representative had seen in a western paper 
an advertisement announcing the distribution of 
tea-seed among farmers, ete., and he asked for 
a few particulars about it. 

Mr. Greenhill said it was a kind of a hobby. 
Mr. Griffith had got tea to grow pretty well in 
his garden at Bayswater, just outside Melbourne, 
and they hac sent seeds to some of their clients. 
They had about 300 applications, but they had had 
barely time to judge of results. He thought it would 
never pay to grow tea here on account of labour 
difficulties. If they had coolie labour they might; 
but, owing to the objections of the working classes, 
the varicus Governments in the colonies refuse 
to allow alien labour to be introduced. The de- 
velopment of tea takes a number of years, but 
if the labour difficulty was ove-come, and they 
looked ahead a quarter of a century the chances 
were a certain amount of tea might be produced 
in the colony for commercial purposes. 
$2 7 
MR. E. E. GREEN ‘*COCCIDAE 

CEYLON.” 


We have already published several notices 
of this book, and are glad to find it is still 
receiving at the hands of the reviewers at 
home and elsewhere the attention it de- 
serves. The following critiques are from 
two papers of recognised value in scientists’ 
circles :— 


OF 


(Natural Science, October.) 

The Coccidae constitute an aberrant group of the 
Hemiptera, contradicting all orcinary definitions 
of the order and class to which they belong. Hemip- 
terous hexapods, yetin the female sex wingless, 
and in many genera legless as well. The very 
methods by which they must be studied are pecu- 
liar, andas such distasteful to the ordinary ento- 
mologist. 

So it has happened that these creatures, though 
numerous and peculiar, have been greatly neg- 
lected. But inrecent years, as though outraged 
by such persistent scorn, they have risen in their 
might and played havoc with our fruit trees and 
other crops, not to mention ornamental plants ; 
wherefore we have been obliged to recognise their 
existence. 

Studies usually begun with economic ends in 
view have led us far afield. It becomes plainer 
every day that the Coccidae are not only extremely 
numerous in species, but offer an extraordinary 
series of peculiar forms, whose organisation, as re- 
Jated to their environment and habits, is of the 
erentest interest from a purely biological stand- 
point. The opportunity to advance both economic 
entomology and pure science is too good to be neg- 
lected once perceived ; and so we find a new body 
of students arising, calling themselves coccidolo- 
gists, and dignifying their study by the name of 
coccidology. 

Of these latter-day students assuredly E. Ernest 
Green is secondto none. Beginning his researches 
duting the previous decade he at first proceeded 
slowly. The literature of the subject was difficult 
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to obtain, and when obtained threw little light on 
the almost unknown coccid fauna of Ceylon. But 
Mr. Green, not discouraged, resolved to study 
every species de novo, whether described or not ; 
acquiring his knowledge first-hand from nature, as 
though he might be Adam in the Garden of Eden. 
This method, in the hands of.an intelligent worker, 
is sure to be successful, and it was eminently so in 
the case of Mr. Green. He notonly prepared des- 
eriptions, but also elaborate drawings of every 
species in allits stages, sofar as they could be 
obtained. This done, a thorough examination of 
the various publications on Coccidae had to be 
made before the apparently new forms could be re- 
ported as such; but this revealed comparatively 
few identities. In Part I. there are thirty species 
described, of which seventeen were new ; in Part 
II. are twenty-nine species, all but three discovered 
by the author. It often happens, on receiving a 
paper describing so many new species, that one can 
immediately detect some synonymy ; but I do not 
know of any ‘“‘ bad species” among the forty-three 
above mentioned, and doubtif there are any. The 
descriptions are good, and the plates most beauti- 
ful. There is an introductory portion on the general 
principles of coccidology, including a new classifi- 
cation of the sub-families and full directions for 
collecting and preserving material. There is also 
a chapter on the insecticides and other means for 
destroying Coccidae which injure cultivated plants. 
In the last-mentioned chapter the interesting fact 
is brought out that practically all the injurious 
coccids in Ceylon are those described from else- 
where and presumably introduced into the island. 
The truly native species, almost without exception, 
have proved to possess no economic importance ; 
though of course these very species, carried some- 
where else, may yet become notorious. 

An unfortunate conservation, as it seems to the 
present writer, is shown in regard to genera. The 
species assigned to Aspidiotus represent at least 
five very distinct groups, which are at least of sub- 
generic value. Aonidia is made to include very 
diverse forms, including three distinct generic 
types. Similarly the twenty-six species assigned to 
Chionaspis are by no means truly congeneric; for 
instance the first six, aspidistrae, theae, albizziae, 
mussaendae, rhododendri, and scrobicularum, 
belong properly to Hemichionaspis. The 
generic classification of the Coccidae, however, is 
at present in a transitional state, and an author 
cannot be blamed if he hesitates to propose changes 
while yet uncertain what those changes should be. 

Simply as an illustration of good methods this 
work ought to be examined by zoologists who do 
not expect to study Coccidae ; while for the coccido- 
logist it is of course essential. Under these cir- 
cumstances it isto be regretted that the manner 
of publication is such as to make it extremely 
costly. The only edition has coloured plates, which 
of course are expensive, while the colouring does 
not greatly add to their value for scientific pur- 
poses. It would have been excellent to have a 
coloured edition of small size, if there could have 
been an uncoloured one at a more moderate price. 
But the chief trouble is that the publishers insist 
upon receiving the full subscription (£5) for the 
work in advance, though it must take at least 
several years to complete it. The work, of course, 


is intrinsically worth all that is asked for it, and 


more; but the fact remains that zoologists are not 
commonly blessed with superabundant means, and 
are reluctant to part with a five-pound note under 
the circumstances just mentioned. Surely if the 
conditions of sale were rendered easier the sub- 
scriptions would become so much more numerous 
that the amount received would be considerably 
preater than at present. T. D. A. COCKERELL. 


(Entomologist's Monthly Magazine, October.) 

THE CoccIDa OF CEYLON: by E. ERNEST GREEN, 
F.E.S. Part i, pp. i—xii and 1—103, with 33 plates 
41896); Part ii, pp. xiii—xli and 104—169, with 30 
plates (1896). London: Dulau and Co. 

It is now somewhat over thirty years. since 
Signore} commenced his “Essai sur les Cochen- 
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illes,” in which de demonstrated by pen and_ pencil 
that these to many easy very unattractive insects, 
the females of most of which live under a sort 
of fixed carapace (the “ scale”) for most of their 
lives, possessed, when examined microscopically, 
beautiful structure, and that the outline of the 
pygidium, with its curious denticulations (to- 
gether with the spinnerets, &c.), furnished valuable 

eneric and specific characters. For many years 
Signoret found few disciples, and died before 
the full effects of his work manifested themselves. 
We think we may fairly claim that to our vener- 
able colleague Mr. Douglas (now in his 85th year) 
by his papers in this Magazine, was due the 
initial movement that has since spread over the 
whole world by leaps and bounds, and has in 
several instances (such as Icerya Purchasi and 
Aspidiotus perniciosus) occasioned government 
solicitude, and the establishment of paid official 
entomologists, whose duty largely it is to look 
after these apparently insignificant scale-bugs. 
There are at the present time many workers 
in this field, and their publications are distributed 
over nearly every medium, and must number 
thousands of pages annually, whereas about 
thirty years ago there was nothing. Prominent 
amongst the workers at the present day is Mr. 
Ernest Green, the author of the book now under 
notice. Members of Mr. Green’s family have long 
been associated with Ceylon,and have also been 
known as entomologists: they saw the ruin of 
the coffee-trade in the island (by a fungus), and 
the substitution of tea-planting; it was but 
natural that our author, asan entomologist, and 
with a knowledge of the disastrous results of the 
ravages of Coccide in other parts of the world, 
should have watched with much care their effects 
on the tea-plants, and in so doing his attention 
has been directed to the groupas a whole. Mr. 
Green, at the solicitation of the} Planters’ Associa- 
tion, while retaining his interest in his former 
occupation, consented to devote himself entirely 
to watching the insect enemies of the planter, 
and to devising and testing remedies. In addi- 
tion to his acquirements as an entomologist, Mr. 
Green possesses the art of delineating (mostly from 
microscopical specimens) insects and dissections of 
insects in an exquisitely delicate manner, and 
one need only glance over the numerous plates 
in the book before us to see that the work is 
that of a master hand, incapable, we might 
venture tosay, of being surpassed, and the figures 
have been faithfully reprecduced by chromo-litho- 
graphy (most. unfortunately the paper for the 
plates is of a smaller size than the text). The letter- 
press is of the fullest possible nature, with (in 
Part i) a concise summary of the general habits 
and structure of the group. The generic and 
specific details are complete, and the tables of 
genera are made to include those not yet found 
in the island. Mr. Green estimates that about 
200 species inhabit Ceylon, many are apparently 
endemic, others again are cosmopolitan or in- 
troduced. Much interesting detail is given on 
the natural insect enemies of Coccide, and it was 
news to us that the larve of one of the Lycaenidae 
(Spalgis Epius, Westw.) feed entirely on ‘‘ mealy 
bug.” 


To Part ii is appended a long chapter on ree 
medial measures and insecticides. Itis acknow- 
ledged that this is largely drawn from American 
sources; and the author hopes that amongst the 
remedies some may be found suitable for appli- 
cation in Ceylon should occasion require, Much 
stress is laid upon the necessity for quarantine, 
and in, this connection it is stated that all the 
species that have proved noxious in the island 
have either been certainly imported or are of 
general distribution. No undoubtedly endemic 
species has caused any anxiety. Did space permit 
we would touch upon some curiosities of Coccid 
life in the work before us. Without doubt it 
is the most important work that has yet appeared 
on the subject ; it is not often one finds scientific 
attainments and iconographic skill of the bighest 
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order so happily combined. Putting on one side 
the matters of labour and time, the cost of pro- 
ducing such a work isgreat. It is not too much 
to ask that naturalists who can afford to subs- 
cribe to it will do so, and public libraries should 
possess it,—R. Mch. 


~~ 


THE FUTURE OF THE CEYLON TEA 
INDUSTRY. 
Lonpon, Oct. 6. 


I HAVE had the opportunity of discussing 
this all-important question during the present 
week with several representative authorities, 
all more or less interested in the welfare of 
our staple industry and the important trade 
based upon it. I will mention no names, 
because I have not yet completed my circle 
of enquiry and observation. But 1 may at 
once give you a resumé of the information 
so far placed at my disposal and of the con- 
clusions I have attempted to deduce. And 
first, it is cheering to remark on the genezal 

' confidence maintained in the future of Ceylon 
and its ‘‘tea.” The check given to over-pro- 
duction by the enhanced rupee, and the 
recent fair supply of labour have undoubtedly 
strengthened the position; while the dis- 
astrous experiences in Darjiling, affecting 
not a few well-known ‘‘ gardens,” has_ once 
more attracted attention to the wonderful 
exemption of the planting districts of 
Ceylon from earthquake, cyclone or hurri- 
cane and so faz: tended to enhance the esti- 
mation of i 

PLANTATION PROPERTY IN OUR ISLAND. 
On the other hand, LI find myself always 
asked ‘‘ What about these 


BLIGHTS, 


of which we hear so: much in the papers 
and in correspondence of late?” Now my 
reply has been uniformly and honestly re- 
assuring ; for I firmly believe that, while 
there was occasion at first to rouse the at- 
tention of planters in certain districts to the 
need of ‘witching and working” towards 
checking the evil, and while I felt strongly 
that both Mr. Willis and Mr. Carruthers 
took too light-hearted a view in what was 
no doubt. a preliminary (as well as inade- 
quate) Report; yet, during the present year, 
planters, it seems to me, have rushed to the 


other extreme and are making too much of; 


the ‘blight ” enemies with which tea has 
to cope at certain times and in certain dis- 
tricts. I have had placed before me re- 
liable evidence that not a few are inclined 
to attribute to ‘ blight,” injuries or dis- 
coloration of their tea-bush leaves, due to 
the puncturing of insects, to climatic, local 
and temporary causes. Just as some men 
at. the outset refused to recognise the pre- 
sence of the grey blight, even when pointed 
out to them,—so, of late, the other extreme 
is seen in many superintendents discovering 
blight in every trivial attack of minor enemies 
from which no product is free. I do not 
for a moment say that there are — not, 
in some parts of Ceylon, attacks—and seri- 
ous attacks—of what Dr. Watt points out 
to be the worst enemy of our brethren in 
Assam : but I do maintain that they are 
fav less widespread than has been re- 
cently supposed; that they are often very 
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temporary and due to causes (such as too 
long delay in pruning) easily overcome; and 
that the time has come now for planters to 
be very careful in their observations and 
cautiots in reporting “‘blight”, before they 
are fully convinced that the real “‘ Simon 
Pure” is amongst them. Even then, of 
course, the fight, which can be made in de- 
fending and cleaving so hardy a bush as tea, 
is very satisfactory as compared with any 
other sub-tropical product with which we are 
acquainted. 

All this, however, only shows the import- 
ance of 


A CRYPTOGAMIST OR MYCOLOGIST 


being at. work among the Ceylon planting 
districts; and itis satisfactory to know that 
the authorities are fully alive to this fact, 
Negatively, in showing where there is no 
blight, his work nay be nearly as important 
as positively in experimenting where blights 
exist and in writing out the life-history and 
practical remedies for such evils. With, in 
addition, the presence of an Hntomologist, in 
the person of one so specially qualified as 


MR. E. E. GREEN 


—himself a practical planter—-and the pro- 
longed engagement of 


MR, KELWAY BAMBER 


as Chemical Analyst and general adviser, 
surely the Ceylon tea planter may look the 
whole world in the face, and more especially 
the commercial (capitalist) world of London, 
and maintain that everything possible is 
being done to maintain the industry and the 
value of properties in the Colony itseli—a 
colony, moreover, where there arethe great- 
est possible conveniences for thorough ex- 
amination and careful experiments— Ceylon 
in this respect beating both Java and 
Northern India with their far more scattered 
and diverse planting interests. 

The next division of my subject for the 
present, should be the continued progress 
nade in opening ; 

NEW MARKET 


and in this connection I am pleased to read 
Mr. Renton’s encouraging ad interim report ; 
and no less to remark on the important fact 
brought out by your Hewaheta correspend- 
ent, that coffee, even at its present unpre- 
cedentedly low price, is by no means so econo- 
mic a drink as tea, if the test be the quantity 
of enjoyable, or average beverage got from 
the same weight of each product. Discus- 
sing this point with a tea merchant in the 
City interested in the American market, he 
pointed out that good coffee could be sold 
in the United States at one-fourth to one- 
fifth the price of good tea (in view of the 
duty on the latter and other causes) ; but I at 
once replied that. even taking this somewhat 
extreme comparison, tea gave eight times 
the return that, coffee did, in a reliable re- 
freshing beverage! ‘This fact must be pressed 
home on practical Americans as well as on 
all careful housekeepers on the Continent of 
Europe (where their name is legion,) and I 
am sorry I did not embody it in my little 
French slip of instructions printed at Vichy, 
in addition to the noteI gave on the greater 
economy of using Ceylon, rather than China, 


. little experience in the trade. 
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tea. This latter fact arrested the attention 
at once, of quite a number to whom the 
eircular was given at Vichy and in Paris ; 
and _ no less during the late B. A. Excursion 
in Northern France and Belgium. I am 
convinced that by means of useful literature, 
popularly distributed, and judicious adver- 
tising, great progress can be rapidly made in 
winning the Continent of Europe for Ceylon 
tea, the proximity of the Colombo market 
to Odessa, Trieste, Genoa, Marseilles as well 
as Antwerp and Hamburg being another great 
advantage, when once a direct trade is fully 
developed. 

But now I come to another phase of my 
subject and one which is, perhaps, of more 
immediate interest in tea circles in London 
at present. I refer to the arrangements 
connected with the receipt, handling and 
selling of our staple product in this, 

THE GREATEST TEA MART IN THE WORLD. 
The agitation over the one-pound draft, al- 
though it may be thought by many to have 
ended abortively, and even disastrously, for 
the time. has undoubtedly resulted in) one 
great good, by bringing a fulllight of en- 
quiry and criticism to bear on all the arrange- 
ments connected with the importation and 
selling of tea, and some of the details, I 
find, were quite unknown to men of not a 
I have not 
yet seen my friend, Mr. Brooke, the well- 
known, experienced, practical head of Messrs. 
J. A Hadden & Co.; but I am _ assured 
that the system which he induced the Cus- 
toms to sanction (and which he brought 
out so fully in his letter of protest) was quite 
unknown to most of his brethren, or some 
of them would not have proposed a change 
equivalent to, perhaps, four-pence a chest, in 
the weighing, at the risk of incurring a charge 
of five-pence for taring the same chest! The 
whole question of warehouse arrangements 
is now under the careful consideration of 
the joint Committee of Indian and Ceylon 
Tea representatives (they held a. meeting 

esterday) and not a little novel information 
is likely to be obtained as to the process 
attending ‘‘overtakers,’—surplus tea not 
put back in chests—not, as always supposed, 
because of careless repacking preventing its 
admission, but under a regularly adopted 
system which must have been worked to 
the great advantage of some unknown parties, 
neither planters nor merchants. Then, again, 
the strange fact is likely to be brought out 
that certain Indian Tea Companies, having 
protested, and insisted on a strict account 
ef all their tea, have not suffered, like the 
bulk of their brethren, from this *‘ overtak- 
ing” arrangement! Clearly there is great 
room for reform and for putting all the 
warehousing, weighing gross and tare, 
bulking and repacking arrangements, on a 
consistent, equitable and economic footing, 
and I trust this may be the final outeome 
of the present inquiry. 

But now I come to an aspect of my 
subject which has been discussed freely in 
my presence, pro et con, by brokers and 
merchants during the present week and re- 
garding which I may send you more. inform- 
ation by another mail. Mvery change ‘and 
reform has the object of ‘‘economy” more 
orless in need, andit may be permitted here 
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to offer a few general remarks on this aspect 
of the question. The position of the tea- 
growing industry has, during the past two 
or three years, necessitated the exercise of 
strict “economy” in all matters of expend- 
iture, but the equally important question of 


“MARKETING THE PRODUCE” 


to the best possible advantage, has received but 
little, if any, general attention. The very 
considerable decline in values, as compared 
with, say, ten years ago, is doubtless mainly 
due to increased production. This increase 
was induced by the steady fall in the ster- 
ling value of the rupee; and so long as the 
fall continued, it compensated growers for 
the lower range of values established. But 
it would be well for producers to consider 
what other influences may have contributed 
to this lowering of values. The practice of 
putting up to public auction all Indian 
and Ceylon teas as fast as they arrive, re- 
gardless of the immediate requirements of 
the trade, has undoubtedly (in the opinion 
of good authorities) had, very frequently, a 
depressing effect on prices from which. re- 
covery has been extremely slow. This it is 
now sought to overcome by the formation 
of a Committee to regulate the offerings of 
Indian teas, which certainly is a step in the 
right direction; but unless the members of 
the Regulating Committee are able to gauge 
fairly closely the extent of the current con- 
sumption of the article, and unless the whole 
of the Indian importers consistently . back 
up the Regulating Committee, it is to be 
feared that the movement may not prove as 
full and complete a remedy as is desirable. 
It is pointed out to me that, during the 
past ten or twenty years, very important 
changes have occurred in the methods of the 


HOME DISTRIBUTING TRADE. 


Formerly, I am told, when the China leaf 
held the market, the dealer was practically 
the only purchaser for the home trade, the 
‘Blender to the. Trade” being unknown. 
And it is of importance to bear in mind that 
nearly the whole of the China tea sold in 
the London market passed by ‘private 
contract ’—very little, and that only to close 
up shipments, etc., being offered at auction. 
The dealers. in those days carried) very con- 
siderable stocks; and as they were able to 
obtain reasonable profits on the basis of 
Mincing Lane quotations, they had_no in- 
ducement to. lower market values. - With the 
present-day wholesale blender and packet man 
the case is quite different. He has his stand- 
ard blends, with fixed prices so far as his 
customers are concerned; and inasmuch as 
his purchases. at auction cannot be followed, 
as can those of the dealer by his grocer 
clients, his profit is the greater the more he 
ean knock. down Mincing Lane vaiues. We 
have also, apparently, to accept the fact 
that. the blender and packet man have been 
eminently successtul in cutting into the trade 
of the old-time dealer and family grocer, 
for whom the grower may be excused for 
having as. great a reverence as has the 
modern buyer for the old-established ‘* pound 
draft!” It must not be imaginec that, to 
start as a ‘‘blender to the trade” or as 
proprietor of a ‘‘ packet,” is necessarily equi- 
valent to banking a fortune, Many have 
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failed where few have succeeded, and the 
latter doubtless owe their success to excep- 
tional business capacity and enterprise, for 
which all credit is due to them. ‘Lhe fact, 
however, remains that the London Tea Market 
is dominated by a few,—a_ comparatively 
very few,—large wholesale blenders. There 
are, of course, numerous other buyers, for 
the trade of the dealer has not yet been com- 
pletely wiped out; but the possible opera- 
tions of these few very large buyers is an 
additional and hampering element which all 
others have to take into consideration. The 
great influence on the market of the large 
buyers is also felt by sellers of Calcutta or 
Colombo-bought teas, as also, it is asserted 
in nine cases out of ten, by growers who 
do not accept the best bid at auction, and 
who “take out” any break. ‘The general 
policy, it is alleged, is, as far as possible, 
to render the character of the auctions 
‘“‘without reserve” sales, and to discourage 
all teas not put up on growers’ account, pre- 
sumably because a grower is more squeez- 
able than an importer who has a merchant's 
cost to cover and profit to fight for. ‘The 
essence of public auction, of course, is that 
there should be free and unrestricted com- 
petition for the article exposed for sale; and 
anyone with any knowledge of the subject, 
T am assured in some quarters, can hardly 
contend that these conditions apply to the 
tea auctions in Mincing Lane, except on the 
rare occasions when any particular grade of 
tea, may be in very short supply. 

That the conditions obtaining in the London 
marketare felt to be unsatisfactory seemsto be 
proved by the suggestions which have from 
time to time been put forward by producers. 
It has been proposed many times that growers 
should combine to distribute the produce 
themselves; but presumably such proposals 
have been made without consideration as to 
the enormous extent of the trade, and of the 
very large capital and personal which would 
be necessary. The first desideratum, however, 
would be acomplete combination of growers, 
which would practically amount to a ‘‘ pool- 
ing” ofthe produce. If this could be secured, 
there would be no object in going much 
further, for the existing distributing com- 
panies and firms would be available as a 
means of distribution, and that on very 
reasonable terms, even on the basis of their 
present profits, taking them all round. 

Another suggestion is that in place: of 
sending all teas to London several other 
centres should be fixed on, such as Manchester, 
Glasgow, Leeds, etc. Assuming, however, 
that the initial difficulty could be overcome 
of sending to each centre exactly the class of 
tea required for the districts it would serve, 
the competition would be less than it is at 

resent; for, although all the very large 
pavers might be represented, only a propor- 
tion of the smaller ones could be expected to 
attend thesales at each centre. 

The great obstacle in the way of reverting 
to the system of ‘‘ private contract” is the 
large number of breaks now put on the 
market. To some extent this might be im- 
proved upon without much trouble on the 
estates, but not to the extent necessary to 
admit of the change indicated, unless the 
whole system of packing teas for the London 
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market be revised. Breaks of at least 200 to 
300 chests, u.e. of each grade of tea, would 
have to be the general rule, and the larger the 
break the better—especially of the principal 
grades which might run up to 500 or 600 
chests. Such breaks could only be secured 
by bulking together teas of the same char- 
acter from different estates, and this could 
only be undertaken by large companies or 
combinations of proprietors. Such a change 
would be very difficult of arrangement, 
except perhaps gradually. 

So long as sales by public auction cannot 
be avoided, it is undoubtedly to the seller’s 
advantage to place his teas on the market 
where they are most likely to meet with 
the greatest competition, and the Calcutta 
and Colombo markets would seem to answer 
this requirement. Several of the large London 
buyers have representatives on these markets, 
and in addition there are buyers for direct 
shipment to Australia, America, Russia and 
other parts of the world; while there are 
also merchants operating for the Mincing 
Lanemarket. But it is pointed out these latter 
are at present at considerable disadvantage 
owing to the action of the large buyers in 
London. It is, however, not going too far to 
say that, if the whole of the Indian and Ceylon 
crops were respectively sold in Calcutta and 
Colombo, the competition of merchants pre- 
pared to take merchants’ risks would be a 
most important factor in counteracting the: 
overweighting influence of the large London 
buyers, and that the London stocks of tea, 
not in grower’s hands, would be very much 
more generally held, which could not fail to 
have an advantageous effect on prices. 

As a means, therefore, of improving the 
grower’s position in the matter of marketing 
their produce, it is now suggested for con- 
sideration:—(1) that a more extended use be 
made of the Calcutta and Colombo markets, 
especially by gardens unable to pack large 
breaks ; and (2) that for London very large 
breaks should be made up wherever possible, 
and be placed on the market for sale by 
private contract. The excessive cost of work- 
ng teas in the London warehouses is now 
(as I have already said) engaging the atten- 
tion of importers, and doubtless this matter 
will be dealt with earnestly at an early date, 
when the charge for bulking will receive 
attention. With an appreciable reduction 
under this head, it would be easier, both for 
the large plantation companies and for import 


merchants, to bulk together teas from diff- 


erent gardens, and so appreciably diminish 
the number of breaks. The grower is, of 
course, entirely free to select his own market; 
but there are two parties to a contract of 
sale, whether it be public sale or private 
contract. Itis hinted, however, that certain 
of the buyers would probably prefer to see 
private contract the customary condition; 
but in any case that it would not be intro- 
ducing a radical change, as the bulk of China 
teas are still sold privately and private con- 
tracts of Indian and Ceylon are not unknown. 

With an overstocked market the seller is 
at a disadvantage in endeavouring to make 
his voice heard. There are indications that 
the demand for British-grown teas is ap- 
proaching the supply more nearly than has 
been the case forsome years, and, therefore, 
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IT am told, it would be well for producers 
to endeavour at such a time to put matters 
on a sound footing even though there may 
be less immediate necessity for doing so 
than has lately been the case. On the other 
hand, I have had grave doubts expressed to 
me as to the principle and practice of 
“private contracts” being advantageous to 
the producers. It is asserted by not afew, 
that there is nothing like open competition 
to determine values and secure fair prices ; 
that private offers and contracts induce sus- 
picion and jealousy; and that prices must 
always in the long run be governed by the 
laws of supply and demand. Still it is ad- 
mitted, even by the strongest opponents of 
a change, that private contracts are useful 
and feasible even nowin certain cases; that 
is, when a dealer, having bought an invoice, 
is offered and agrees to take two or three 
more invoices of the same tea—not as yet 
put in auction—at the same prices as the 
invoice offered in sale. With this exposition 
of both sides of the question, I must now 
leave the matter for the consideration of the 
tea planters and merchants of Ceylon, assured 
that, if a change is desirable, it will find 
advocates amongst their number, ready to 
do what they can to improve the present 
condition of affairs. 
ee 


THE IMPROVEMENT OF COFFEE—II, 


(By a Planter.) 

There can_be little doubt that the quality of 
coffee must be put into the bean on the tree, before 
it can be developed by the very best method of 
curing. The most important quality is the flavour 
when roasted, and coffee bought for the Home trade 
is always tested by roasting. For the Continent, 
coffee is chiefly bought on its appearance, it being 
presumed that boldness and evenness combined 
with colour ensure a good flavour. As regrads 
Fast India cotfee, it is certainly the case that no 
coffee that does not combine all these qualities can 
be expected to realise a high price, either for the 
Home, or export trades. The flavour of coffee de- 
pends entirely on soil, climate, and species. All 
Bast Indian Arabica, Mocha, and most Central 
American coffees rank as mild coffees, while all 
Brazilian avd Liberian coffees rank as rough coffees 
Hinglish Companies have recently introduced Indian 
methods of pulping and washing into Santos, and 
claim to have increased the price some 4s a cwt. 
This Jeaves it, however, at 30s a cwt. aginst 52s. for 
middling Hast India, in the first half of this year. 
We may conclude, therefore, that Something in the 
climate of, or in the variety of plant cultivated in, 
Brazil produces a distinct flavour which, fortunately 
for us, is considered decidedly inferior to the coffee 
we produce. Further, within India itself, as is 
the case with wine in France and Germany, the 
produce of certain Districts and, Hstates is  deci- 
dedly superior to that of others. As regards the 
Disrict, this superiority is probably due tothe dry- 
ness of the climate and the elevation above sea 
level, while in the case of the Hstate it must be 
due to soil. In both cases, probably, some of the 
superiority is due to the variety of plant cultivated. 
Admitting that the improvement of tke produce 
of any particular Hstate or District is limited by 
the above conditons, it remains to be seen what can 
be done to obtain the greatest improvement pos- 
sible in the produce of any given Mstate or District. 

It will be generally allowed that the quality of 
the bean in a crop of any size depends on the 
vigour of the tree, and that careful handling and 
pruning to keep the tree open, and thorough culti- 
vation to keep the soil sweet, are essential condi- 
tions of such vigour. For the latter purpose (drains, 
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1 feet deep by 1 foot wide and 10 feet aprt are 
preferable to digging the soil, as it is found that 
too frequent digging interferes with the roots tco 
much, The Wynaad Committee of 1885 found that 
shade improved tie colour of coffee, and shade is 
now almost universal, though it was introduced chifly 
to ward off attacks of borer and leaf disease Lastly, 
the use of manure is also almost universal. now; 
but, when we come to consider the effect of manure 
on the quality of the bean, we enter on a_ very 
difficult question. For there are two very dis- 
turbing factors in calculating the effect of manures: 
firstly, the law that the larger the crop the worse 
as arule is the quality of the bean; and secondly. the 
variation of the season, which may cause.a detrior- 
ation in the bean in spite of every care bestowed 
on the cultivation of the tree. The following results 
obtained by the Wynaad Committee in 188) seem to 
show that the price depends entirely on the size 
of the crop, and nof on the manure used :— 


Price per 
} _, Crop cwts, Leaf 
Sample. How manure. pow aeues “disease ceed 2h 
Simon 3 
No. L Young coffee 4 Little or  61/ 
never manured none 
No. 2 Cattle manure 54 Severe in 50 
once in 2 years parts ; 
No. 3. Bonesand poonac 52 Severe  56/ 


once in 3 Years 

Manure yearly} 84 Severe. 69/6 
cattle; 4 bones 

and poonac 

Once in 2 year... 34 
best cattle; best 
artificial 


Slight 56/ 


No. 6 Small pazt cattle 21 Very 64/  65/ 
manure yearly mild 
No. 7 Once in 3 years 3 Mild 56/6... 


chiefly artificial 
Highly with cat- 7 iS) 57/6 
tle and artificial 

An Agent wrote to the Committee :—‘‘I have 
already got prices for a good number of Hstates, 
and it is very curious how they vary, and still more 
curious how the. coffee from well cultivated [states 
has fetched a much lower price than crops. from 
poor semi-abandoned ones.” The explanation of 
this also is, probably, that the crop from the 
semi-abandoned was much smaller. than from 
the well cultivated Hstates. Recently complaints 
have been made as to the poor quality of crops from 
Estates. on the Nilgiris and Shevaroys, heavily 
mavured with chemical manures. The deterioration 
is more probably due tothe heaviness of the crops, 
and to excessive drought, than to the use of chemical 
imanures. A dry climate favours agood bean, but there 
must be enough moisture during the formation of the 
berry to develop it properly. Possibly the appli- 
cation of too much nitrogen, and of phosphates 
in a form which the tree cannot readily assimilate 
may have had something to do. with the deterioration 
—for the former manure might force a heavy crop 
unsupported by the letter. Tne writer's experience 
is that a steady application of steamed bone-dust, 
combined with the proper proportion of nitrogen in 
oonac. or cattle manure, does undoubtedly improve — 
Doth the quantity and quality of the crop over a 
series of years; and that purely chemical. manures 
do not support the tree under a heavy crop as 
manures of organic origin do. Some of the most 
successful Hstates in Mysore and Coorg rely chiefly 
cn manures of organic origin. The main point to 
attend to is to promote the vigour of the tree by - 
the use of suitable phosphates with the proper 
proportion of nitrogen to make the phosphates most |. 
efficacious, and not to force on the tree a heavier 
crop than it can mature properly. The Wynaad . 
Committee concluded that, though it cannot be said 
that manures affect the colour of the bean directly, 
there can be no doubt. that high cultivation. im- 
proves the boldness and weight of the bean, These 
agian are intimately connected with colour, and in 
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this way manures seem essential to obtaining and 
Maintaining colour in the beans The Committee 
admitted, however, that colour depends in a great 
measure on climatic influences, which vary from 
year to year, and on the lightness of the crop. 
Another 13 years of leaf disease have convinced 
most-planters of the necessity of regular manuring, 
andialso of following Mr. Hlliot’s advice of concentra- 
ting high cultivation on the best fields. That 
policy has, however, been in full swing ever since 
the crisis of 1882-85, and has been supplemented 
by planters putting their inferior lands under cin- 
chone, pepper, and tea. These, though not exactly 
methods of improving coffee, are very efficient 
methods of improving the coffee planter’s finances 
when one of the crises, to which coffee is periodi- 
cally’ liable, occur. 

There is yet another way in which planters may 
try to prromote the vigour of the coffee tree, on 
which the quality of the bean so largely depends. 
This is by the introduction of new varieties of coffee, 
either by importation from other countries, or by 
the selection of pedigree seed, or by hybridisation. 
The first has been freely tried without any bene 
fiit, except in one instance, that of Nalknaad coffee 
seed. Attention has been drawn to the marvellous 
‘results obtained in wheat and cotton by the culti- 
vation of pedigree seed, 7.¢., sowing seed only from 
exceptionally vigorous and heayy cropping plants, 
and again taking seed only from the most 
vigorous progeny, till after several genera- 
tions an entirely new, hardy and heavy cropping 
variety is established. But sufficient attention has 
not been paid to the fact that, though it is easy 
in the case of annuals to grow rapidly enormous 
numbers, of successive generations from which 
to make the necessary selections to establish new 
varieties, it would entail a very heavy expense 
over a long series of years to do this in the case 
of a plant like coffee, which takes three years to 
come into bearing and seven years to reach maturity, 
and requires virgin land ifit is to be grown success- 
fully ona large scale. In America, or in the British 
ot Dutch Colonies, large or small, this would be 
done by State officials; but the Government of India 
has not yet learnt the importance of liberal scientific 
aid ‘to agriculture, although India is more dependent 
than almost any other country on that industry for 
its revenues. The same is true of hybridisation, but 
fortunately: it-has chanced that individuals have al- 
ready obtained results in this line, though more by 
good luck than anythingelse. It will, of course, take 
some time to establish by careful selection a fixed 
variety; but the following results, reported at the 
Conference of hybridisation experts held at Chiswick 
inJuly last, are full of encouragement for planters 
in dealing with hybrid coffee. It was stated that 
varities are perpetuated in crossing, and not as a 
matter. of fact obliterated ; that, although in the first 


or second: generation nothing new may be seen in . 


some cases, yet often in the third and fourth genera- 
tion 58and 75 to 80 percent. of the variety desired 
may be obtained that hybrids are not asa rule in- 
fertile and, when they are, it is due to some special 
circumstance, 

In this-connection it would be well if coffee planters 
followed the example of their tea brethren, and tested 
the results of their experiments in the cup. For, 
though the grocer buys largely by appearance and 
even values his coffee by the even appearance of the 
roasted bean, yet there are not wanting men who are 

ointing out that the surest way to promote their 
usiness is to buy entirely on the flavour of the roasted 
bean, and who are urging grocers to disregard ap- 
pearance when the flavour of the roast is good. If 
this method of valuing coffee becomes universal— 
and it is said to be the coming revolution in the 
coffee trade—we shall hear less of the superior ap- 
pearance and evenness of Central American coffee, 
and, provided our coffees hold their own for flavour, we 
need not fear a little uneyenness or even lack of 
colour—such, for instance, as is common in Mocha 
coftee.—Madras Maal. 
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INDIAN AND CEYLON TEAS. 


SECOND ARTICLE, 


A fortnight ago we published an article dealing 
with the progress made by British-grown. teas in the 
regard of the tea-drinkers of the world; we now 
turn out attention to the working of tea companies 
in the year 1898-9. 

First, we will briefly survey the Indian Companies, 
Last year the lot of tea growers in India was nota 
happy one. Exchange 1emained consistently high, 1s 
34d to le 4d being the average figure. Freight was 
also an expensive item, of which the chairmen of 


tea companies, with one accord, haye complained to | 


the sympathetic shareholders at the meetings held 
during the past few months. Then, again, the crop 
in India did not realise the anticipations of planters 
who had computed the yield at abont 158 million 
pounds. 
figure would not be reached. Unpropitious weather 
Was experienced in some districts, and, as a matter 
of fact, the actual crop was 153 million pounds, of 
which about 135 millions cameto this country, The 
Cachar and Sylhet gardens suffered severely from 
drought, and their tea was poor, realising not more 
than 6d per lb. on an average, Assam, Darjeeling, 
and Dooars teas, on the other hand, were of pretty 
good quality, and realised satisfactory prices. 


The total paid-up capital of 31 companies is. 


£4,487,308, and the total profit £281,589, an average 
of 6,275 pen cent., which is a sufficiently satisfactory 
result, all things considered. The average profit per 
acre of mature plant works out at close upon £2 18s. 

Turning now to Oeylon, we give a table showing 
the dividends paid in 1898 by fifteen representative 
Companies, as compared with the dividends for 1897, 


Dividends 

em j ou ordin-. 

Paid up Capital.ary /Sharca. 

Company. -—— 

Preference. Ord, 1897 18¢8 

£ rs) £ . J of 

Alliance i Sony Mo 
Burnside 35 T7000 e 7 oe 
Ceylon Proprietary .. 26,127 5 78,380 5 4 
Ceylon Tea Plantation 81,080 7 167,380 15 ld 
Eastern Produce & Est. (( Fe erie EST wey fleck 7 
Galaha +. 60,000 6 50,000 2 4 
Imperial 35 90,000 4 4 
Kelani Valley Ha 18,765 10 5 
Nuwara Eliya 55 200.000 6 6 
Penawal Ape Vie aiOe e 7 17,000" "2 
Portmore 4A 40,000 12 12 
Scottish Ceylon Sate RUD oy 41,000 10 10 
Standard 35 59,500 15 15 
Sunnygama -. 15,000 6 50,000 6 8 
Yatiyantota -. 45,000 6 90,c000 2 4 


The dividends paid ou ordinary shares, it will be 
noticed, were lower in 1898 than in 1897, for the 
most part. In Ceylon, as in India, the effects of 
high exchange were felt, and freights to the home 
market were rather high, althuugh in this respect 


competition at Colombo places Ceylon in a better 


position than Calcutta. The crop was below esti- 
mates, and the quality was only fair. There was 
not much development work done by British tea 
companies. In Ceylon, there is not much room 
for the extension of plantations; most of the 
land has been planted, and the Government has 
practically ceased to lease ont land. Some of the 
existing companies have a little land not yet ander 
tea, but the acreage is small and we may take it that 
the rapid increase in production which has taken 
place during the last decade will almost cease. The 
output of Ceylon tea is about at high water mark. In 
India there is, of course, abundance of land ready 


for planting; the great difficulty there is the supply of 


labour, which, it may be said en passant, is the reason 


why tea-planting in Fiji, where has climate and soil 


are specially favourable, the never been successfal, 


As time went on it was seen that this 
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The prospects for the current season in both India 
and Oeylon are very promising. As regards crop, 
quality, and price they are better than the last two 
years. In fact, 1898 may be set up as an example of 
a bad year, when adverse circumstances reached a 
climax—over- production, lack of labour, and low prices 
combined against the planter. It may be safely antici- 
pated, therefore, that an improvement will be manifest 
in the immediate future, although he would 
be a rash man who would prophesy that 
never will such another season as that of 
1898 be known. Too much importance must 
not be attached to the earthquake which has been 
reported from India. First impr2ssions of a disaster 
of this kind are generally exaggerated. The earth- 
quake had only affected a very limited area—a few 
gardens in Darjeeling—and the effect upon the total 
Indian crop will be exceedingly slight. 

The tea industry is in a healthier condition at 
this moment than it has been for several years— 
healthier, indeed, than it was three years ago, in- 
vestors were rushing at every tea share they could 

et. Tea companies have gone through the refining 
re of adversity, and have learned much from the 
experience. Profits are more carefully dealt with ; 
development and extension are not undertaken 
lightly, but with caution and prudence. The fear 
of over production has no solid foundation, for on 
the Continent of Europe, in America, in Australia, 
and in South Africa, there are markets for practi- 
cally limitless quantities of British tea, requiring 
only energetic and untiring work. In tea com- 
panies, we are convinced, may be found safe and 
profitable investments, but investors must, in these, 
as in all securities, exercise much caution. Hn- 
tirely new gardens should be shunned, for five or 
six years must elapse, under the best circumstances, 
before paying returns can be made. But to well- 
established going concerns, with reserve estates, 
attention may, with advantage, be turned.—Jnvestors’ 
Guardian, Oct. 7. 


CEYLON TEA. 
The following advertisement appears in the New 
York Evening Post of Sept. 28 :— 


THANKS TO HEALTH AND ENERGY RESTORED 
s BY THK USE OF 


‘CEYLON TEA 


PRESENTED TO THE SHIP AT COLOMBO, OUR 
“@QREAT ADMIRAL ARRIVED TWO DAYS 
AHEAD OF TIME. IF YOU FEEL 
SLOW, TRY A CUP OF THIS 
PURE, MACHINE.MADE TEA. 


————_—__—__—— 


‘PRODUCE AND PLANTING: 


_ Tare GrocraPuicaL DistRIBUTION OF THE TEA 
Puant.—At the International Geographical Oongress 
recently held at Berlin, Mr. J. M‘Hwan read a paper 
‘on the geographical distribution of the tea plant. 
The subject should be popular among tea-Grinkers in 


- ‘all countries, and the paper will doubtless be read 


with interest when it makes its appearance in three 
languages in the official xeport of the Congress. It 
_ is a curious and interesting fact that almost the 
‘éntire production of tea is raised within an area 
confined by 40 degrees of latitude and 50 degrees of 
longitude, and it is no less remarkable that the 
consumption shows itself to have strictly geographical 
‘limitations. Outside of the domestic consumption of 


-' China’and Japan, regarding which no reliable statistics 


can’ be obtained, the principal tea-drinkers, according 
. to: Mr, M‘Ewan’s researches, are the people of Great 

Britain, Iveland,:and of the British colonies, the 

poople of the United States and those of Russia, 
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Russia and Cainess TeA—It is a difficult matter 
to change the taste of a nation even in regard to tea. 
Although Indian “and ‘Céylon growers ‘Have “made 
strenuoas efforts togain a market in Russia, prejudice 
in favour of Chinese tea is their strongest enemy, 
The Russian scoffs at innovation, and believes females 
in the tea which comes from China overland. Although 
in‘ recent: years much of the tea consumed in Russia 
has made the sea voyage from Chinese ports to Odessa 
on the Black Sea, Russians maintain that tea trans- 
ported by sea loses much in flavourandiquality, °In 
consequence of this the largest tea merchants still 
continue to receive the bulk of their stock by the 
overland route. Harly in January the caravans 
arrive in Tomsk. Between the first and the twentieth 
of the month 19,000 sledges full of tea are expected, 
each sledge containing five packages of about 130 lb. 
each. The tea is packed not in cases but in stiffened 
oxhides. Five sledges are tied together and drawn 
by one horse. The last sledge of each group contains 
hey and barley, which the horse of the next grou 
quietly munches as he travels. In consequence of this 
arrangement the caravans lose no time. From the 
Chinese tea-growing ‘districts to ‘Tomsk’ is ‘a “year’s 
journey by caravan. 

PLANTING IN F'1g1,—The Fiji Blue-Book for the past 
year is a record of great prosperity, The revenue wad 
£94,164, or nearly £20,000 more than that of the 
previous. year—on account mainly ofa large increase 
in the Customs revenue—while the expenditure was 
£72,574, or, including extraordinary public works and 
a sum put aside for public works during the current 
year, £87,594. The: great incréase ‘in “the “Odstoms 
revenue is largely due to a new tariff which came into 
force during last year, but also in part to an increase 
in trade. The tariff, which was 10 per cent. ad 
valorem on certain articles, is now 123,‘and certain 
duty-free articles have become dutiable. The imports 
consist mainly of food-stuffs, clothing, hardware, and 
machinery, while the exports are sugar (about:twoe 
thirds of the whole), copra, and green fruit. The 
two latter will probably increase in the future, as 
large areas have been planted by the natives with 
fruit and coconuts. The population at the end of the 
year was estimated at 121,738, of which 3,927 were 
Europeans, 12,320 natives of India, and over 98,000 
Fijians. The death-rate amongst Europeans is exe 
ceptionally low, the colony possessing ‘‘ probably the 
most healthy tropical climate in the world.” Beyond 
the municipal boundaries of Suva and Levuka there 
are few roads fit for wheeled traffic, though there are 
bridle paths everywhere. A properly metalled road 
from Suva to Rewa, thirteen miles, has-been com- 
menced, but communication almost everywhere is by 
water, and this has lately been much increased and 
improved. There is room for considerable extension 
in the cultivation of such products as coffee, cocoa, 
vanilla, limes, ginger, &c., a market for all these 
existing in Australia, and the Assistant-Colonial 
Secretary says there is an opening in this direction 
in the colony for persons with the necessary ‘ex: 
perience in tropical agriculture and a certain amount 
of capital. 


Piantine ON THE GoLD Coast.—Planting - opera: 
tions on the Gold Ooast receive useful encouragement 
from the Government. In, the agricultural’ district, 
says a newly issued colonial report, the planters take 
the cocoa and coffee to the Government botanical 
station, where the Government pays them half-the 
supposed market value of the products, less'a-small 
sum to cover freight and other charges. The-cocoa 
and coffee are then sent home, and when sold: the 
balance of the money is paid to the producers. In 
this way not only do the planters receive full value 
for their articles, but they get enough money on the 
first sale to Government to enable them to continue 
their work, and they ace therefore not-compelled ta 
sell to shippers on the coast ot alow price or await 
the return of their money from the ‘bankers in 
England. This is a plan that might be imitated 


fo} 


elsewhere.—Home and Golonial Mail, Ook, 13, 
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CHINA THA, 


EXPORT OF TEA FROM -CHINA TO UNITED 
KINGDOM AND CONTINENT, 


1899-1900, 1898-99. 
lb aby 


24,313,161 24,299,595 


_ EXPORT OF TEA FROM CHINA TO UNITED STATES 


AND CANADA. 


1839-1900. 1898-99. 
Ib. Ib. 
12,317,295 11,512,564 


EXPORT OF TEA FROM CHINA TO ODESSA, 


1899-1900. 1898-99, 
lb Ib 


Shanghai and Hankow 25,363, 948 22..67 6, 902 


EXPORT OF TEA FROM JAPAN. TO UNITED STATES 
AND CANADA. 
1899-1900. 1898-99. 


Ib. lb. 
$1,351,095 29,456,836 


 =—Hongkong Weekly Press, Oct. 14. 


ee es 
KORALE TEA ESTATES, LTD. 


The following is from the report of the direc- 
tors, to be submitted at the third annual ordinary 
general meeting of shareholders, to be held at the 
office of the company. on Thursday, Oct. 19th, 

The directors nowsubmit the report and accounts 


‘for the year ending June 30th, 1898, which have 


been duly audited. The net amount at credit of 
profit and loss account after providing for general 
expense is £2,494 15s 1d. To which should be added 


the balance brought forward from June 30th,” 


1898, £218 163 10d; to dispose of which it is pro- 
posed to pay a dividend of five per cent, which 
will absorb £2,394 5s; directors’ fees, £150; and to 


‘carry forward a balance of £169 6s 11d. In presenting 


the third annual report, the directors have pleasure in 
pointing out to the shareholders that though the 
expectations held out on the formation of the company 
have not yet been fully realised, the position of the 


“company has improved, the net profit from the 
“estates this year beiug £870 in excess of last year. 


Though the rates of freight and exchange have ruled 
higher thanin the previous year there has been no 
loss on rice, and partly owing to improvement in 
manufacture and partly to the healthier state of the 
tea market, better average prices have been secured 
for the tea from all the estates than in the previous 


‘year. Mr.R C Haldane having retired from business 


and ceased to live near’ London;. Mr. H © Dowling 


» has been appointed secretary. Mr. W S$ Bennet 


retires from the board in” accordanee with 
the Articles of Association, and being eli- 
gible, offers himself for re-election.» The directors 
continue to adopt the policy of working the estates as 
economically as is consistent’ with good cultivation, 
and’ to increase the value of their properties by 


planting up more of their reserve land, and when the © 


300 acres not yet in bearing reach maturity they 
confidently expect that the position of the ‘share- 
holders will be much improved. Lhe directors ex- 
press: their satisfaction with the work of the agents 
and staff in Ceylon, and look forward, to being able to 
declare the full dividend next year.—. & C. Muil, 
October 13, 
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FLANTING NOTES. 


A Fine Rusy.—The Ruby Mines Company, 
Limited, of Mogok, have been fortnnaie enough to 
discover a very fine rnby, which gives promise 
of being a very valuable stone. It weighs 75 
carats and looked at in the rough state is per- 
fectly flawless and clear. It is valued now at 
over twenty-five thousand pounds sterling.— 
Burma Times, October 21st. 


CHLORIDE OF LIM“ AND INSECT Prsts.— 
The Indian Pianters’ Gazette states that if 
chloride of lime is spread on the soil or near 
plants, insects and vermin will not be found 
near them. By its means plants are easily 
protected from insect plagues, by simply 
sprinkling upon, or brushing over, their stems 
with a solution of it. The solution should be 
# lb. of chloride to a pail of water, and the mix- 
ture one ounce of cliloride to eight ounces 
of lards. 


THE GARDENERS’ MAGAZINE.—-The object of 
this magazine is to represent gardening, agricul- 
ture, Horticuliure and the allied’ seieneces in all 
their branches. At present ‘ The Gardener’s 
Magazine, will be issued once a mienth. Any 
amount paid as subscription will be thankfully 
received by the Publisher: and those who will 
pay anything forts support willreceive ornamental 
and flowering plants from the Agricultaral and 
Horticulitvral Nurse:y at their option.—lts address 
is 8 Gopal Nagor Road, Caleutta. 


RUBBER Exporr FROM Brazit.—During the 
first six months of 1899 the total amount of 
rubber exported from Brazil was 9,441,988 kilo- 
grammes, of which 3,103,452 Iilogrammes. were 
sent to Kurope, and 6,338,536 kilogrammes to 
the United States. According to quality there 
were 5,27),167 kilogrammes of fine rubber; 733,288 
kilogrammes of demi-fine; 2,599,759 kilogrammes 
of sernamby ; and 897,774 of caucho.—South 
American Journal, Sept. 30th. [A kilogramme is 
slightly over 2 1lb.—ED. 7.A.] 


A New ForaAGe PLANT—the Sacalina .(Poly- 
gonum Sachalinense), is being tvied in the 
Provinces of Buenos Ayres and Entre Rios. It 
is.a native of Siberia and is credited with 
possessing a number of desirable qualities, 
being said to grow on any soil and in any cli- 
mate, to be unaffected by extremes of temperature 


-and to resist a prolonged drought. Cattle eat it 


greedily, green or dry, and it is highly nutritious, 
owing to the amount of nitrogen “it contains. 
Such a list of virtnes ought to insure for it 
a pretty extensive cultivation.—South American 
Journal, Sept. 30. F 


COFFEE AND CocoNuT PLANTING IN SELAN- 
GOR.—Coffee and coconut planters will be 
interested in the extracts, which. we pub- 
lish on page 347, from the minutes of a 
meeting of the Selangor Planters’ Associa- 
tion. Coffee planting ‘seems to be in a bad 
way in that part of the world and help is 
sought from the Government in the way of 
remitting the quit+ent. An appeal’is also 
made to Government to take steps to preserve 
coconut plantations from the ravages of 
beetle pests. The labour question is also a 
prominent one there as elsewhere. and the 
Selangor planters should take a leaf out of 
the Ceylon book with regard to co-operation 
and federation, pate is 


) 


y 
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Vavuniya Mr. Walker 
1)9'-(318) 
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Ceylon Rainfall, 


Tur P. W. D. MereoroLocicaL OBSERVATIONS FoR 
Serr 1899.—We append this Monthly Return of rain 
from which it will be seen that the highest fall was 


at Padupola in the 


Central Province, 28°04 


inches, and the lowest at Naulla, in the Hastern 


Province, 0°10 inches. 
WESTERN PRovVINCE, 


Negombo, Mr. Bucknail 
(6 “as OTL 
Kalutara Mr. Gregson (36) 3°33 

Labugama, Mr. Bond 
: (369) TOR 
Henaratgoda, Mr. Siiva ae 
(33) 3°57 


CENTRAL PROVINCE. 


Katugastota, Mr. Morgan 
(1,500) De eek 
New Valley, (Dikoya) Mr. 
Ward (3,708) .. 1234 
Helboda, (Pussellawa) Not 
received (3,300) ... _ 


Yarrow Estate, con et 
Mr. Peto (3,400)... 18°57 
Peradeniya Mr. eo 
Perera (1,540) ... 747 
Duckwari, Mr. Spence 
(3,300) veer OTdiL 
Ciledonia, Mr Goork .. 
(4,273) wea 6128 


Pussellawa, Mr. 36 
Poweli (3,000) ** 10°68 
Hakgala, Mr. oo 
Mack Millan (5,581) .. 5'c8 
§. Wanarajah Estate, Mr. 
Tatham (3,700) poor L270: 
St. Andrew’s (Maskeliya, ) 
Not received (4,200)... — 
Padupola, Mr. Ward... 


(1,635)... 
Mylapitiya, Mr. Fletcher 

107) in. 

NokTHERN PRoviINCE. 

Mullaittivu, Mr. Sanmukam 

(12) 20k 
Jaffna Mr. Kretser (8) 191 
Mankulam, (N. Road) Mr. 


Walker (467). 3°59 
Elephant Pass, Mr... 

Silva (7). se 0°20 
Vangalachettykulam, Mr. 

Oorloff (17) ~. 8'80 
Point Pedro, Mr, Pararacha- 
 singhe (24) ie eed 


Jaffna College, Mr. Sooke 
91” a0 q 
Kayts, Mr. Kretser -.., 
Byori: = coh 
Kankesanturai, Mr. ... 
Adams (10) = we oL0F. 
Pallai, Mi: Silva 


24) -» 0°88 
Murikandy, (North-Central 


95 


Road )Nct received — “+ 
Nedunkeni, Mr. Sanmukam 
~ (122) me ett 


Chayakachcheri, Mr. 
Silva (16) Peet 
OUdupiddi, Mr. Hastings 
35) : zane ak LoS) 
Marichebukaddi, (14). Mr. 
Thamorharampillay ~ Nil 
Murungan, Mr. 
Biechingberg (62) 613 


2°09 


SouTHERN PROVINCE. 


Ella Vella (262) Mr. Smith 


(284 


_Kekanadura, (150) do 1°55 


Denagama, (286) do 2°96 
Uaukiriwila Mr. Lourensz 
iz (285) iis NGL 
Kirama, Mr. Ismail (260) 0°39 
Hali-ela;(209) Mr. Smith 2°65 
Tissamaharama, Not 

received (75) Penida 
Matara (18) Mr. Smith 2°77 
Dandeniya, (157) do. 367 


3 
6, 


Urubokks,Mr. Vanderstraiten 

(890) eisitho16 
Elagala, Not received (121) — 
Tangalla, (94) Mr. Baritlett 


tee 0°34 
Mamadola, Mr. Cade — 
(5 dels 0°84 


EASTERN PROviIxcR. 


Irrakkamam, (42) Mr. Bower 
tae lezl 
Devilava, Mr. 
Vanderstruafen (136) hil 
Sagamata, Mr’ Bower 


(40) $54 -0°69 
Ambare, do (65) —0°20 

Kantbalai, Mr. Carte 
(150) 141 


Allai, Mr. Carte (95) 5°65 
Rukam, Mr. Vanderstraaten 


(420) ee 280 
Periyakulam, Mr, 
Carte (20) ene 6230 
Chadaiyantalawa, Mr. 
Edge (57) cog IHL 


Kalmunai, do (12) 1°06 
Roetewewa, do (30) 17 


Lahugala, do (70) 119 
Naulla, do (3)) 010 
Andankulara, Mr, 
Carte (41) toe did 


Manalpuddy, Mr. 
Vanderstraaten (21) 0°90 
Maha-Oya-Tan*, 
Mr, Vanderstraaten 
(190) 4°44 


N.-W. Province. 


Magalawewa, Mr. Dasanaike 
6 ae OBS 

Maha Uswewa tank, Mr, 
Crabb (160) wee 0°26 

Tenepitiya. Mr. 
Churchill (8) bao ea ONG} 
Batalagoda, Mr. Fonseka 
=— 2°51 
N.-C. Provinog. 


Kalawewa, (268) Mr. Carson 
Nil 


Maradankadawala, Mr. 


Carson’ (443) .., 2°09 
Mihintale, Mr. MacBride 
(354) ie 4°43 


Horowapotana, Mr. 
MacBride (217) ... 4°00 
Madawachchiya, Mr, 
MacBride (285) ... 2°96 
Topare, (200) Mr. Jaye- 
wardane one 0°40 
Minneriya — Mr. Eyes 1°56 


Uva PROVINCE, 


Bandarawela, Mr. 

~Tocke (4,00u) Ree 1:93 

Haldummulla, Mr. Vira- 
mutta (3,160) ... 1°70 

Kumbukan, (446) 


Mr. Kmerson Res 160 
Koslanda, (7,258) 
Mr. Emerson cists 083 


Tanamalwila, Not 
received (550) .... — 
Bible, Mr. Silva (€80) _ 2°62 
Taldena, Wr-\ Bernando 
(1,100) (to 0°96 


SABARAGAMUWa. 


Ambanpitiya, Mr. 
Caldicott (729) ep 0 
Pelmaduila, Mr, Clare _ 


s5 (408) Vv 

Kolonna Korale (Hulanda- 

oya) (203) Not received — 

Avisawella Mr, Jeftery 
~~ (108) ; 
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Ceylen Rainfall. 


8S. G. O. Mrernoronoerest OBSERVATIONS FOR 


APRIL, 


1899, 


We append the total fall of rain from which it wi 
be seen that the highest fall was at Kobonella, ne 
tate, Rangala, 40°61 inches, and the lowest at Batti- 


caloa, 2:32 inches. 


Cslemho - (40) 6°66 
Ratnapura (St) 15°97 
Putialam (27) 7°93. 


Auursdhapura (295) 10.49 
Mannar (LZ) SE 25: 
Jalina sean 2,65) 
Trincomalee (12) 3°29, 
Batticaloa (Cs EY 
Hambaatota (G0) 2°93 
Galle (48) 8703 
Kandy (1,654) 16°56 


) 
Nuwara Eliya (8,188) 11-02 
dakgala, Nuwara 


Eliyns (5,681) 11°97 
Badulla ~ (2,225) 10°36 
Vavuniya (317) 
instruments removed 
Kurunegala (331) 17°06 


Maligakanda, 
Colombo Yr. Jchnson (70) 9°61 
Agricultural School — 

Colombe, IWir. Rodr'go 9:99 
Wilkelmi:a Puttalam, 

Mr. Ratnayexe (131) 8°15 
Horalieie Estite, 

Chilaw, Mr, Beven (50) 8°63 

Chilaw Kachcheri 
Chilaw, Mr. Koch (10) 410 

franklands Estxte _ 
Veyangoda, Mr. Beven “4°13 
Orange Hill, Ragama 

Mr. Bury (69) 13°32 
Henaratgoda Gardcns, 

Henaratgoda, Mr. de 

Silva (33) 19°43 
Kotua Godella, Rambuk’a 

Mr. Windus (530) 11°50 
Eadella or Liberia Is- 

tite Polgahawela 

Mr. Kvynaston (425) 19:27 
Geekianakanda, Neboda — 

Mr. Towgocd (290) 7:23 
Polgahakanda, Nebo'a 

Mr. Wight (500) 11-54 
Labugama, Hanwella. 

Mr, Samavrakone (369) 19°54 
Rayigai:, Horana, Mr, 

Hansen, GO)- 18:40, 
Kaiangma, Avissawella 

Mr. Cooke (200) 21°64 
Dunedin Estate, Avis- (400) 

sawella, Mr. Bayley, 0°57 
Digalla Avisawella, Mr. 

Tottenham, (400) 22°63 
Pambagama, Avisawella, 

Mr, Bridgman... (600) 
Ayvisawella Estate Avisawella 

Mr. Byrde (259) 17°54 
Yatideriya, Kegalla, 

Mr. Fairweather — 9614 
Mahawalatenna,.,. Balangada 
Mahawalatenna BRM. 

— 10°81 

Agarsland Estate Balangoda 

Mr. Boyd (2,215) 
Maduwanwala, Rakwana, 

Maduwanwela R.M. 

(759) 11°39 
Anninkanca, Mcrawaka, 

Mr. Woodhouse (1,400) 12°34 
Panilkanda, Morawaka, 

Mr Dayidson. (2,000) 14:13 
St. John Del Rey, Begawan- 

talawa Mr. Glanville 

(4,305) 14°82 
Friedland, Bogawantalawa 

Mr. Rammell (5,209) 17°36 
Qampion, Bogawantalawa, 

Mr, Saunders (4,849) 14:04 
BlairAthol, Dikoya, 

Mr, Lane (8,641) 15°98 
Anunticld, Dikoya, 

Mr. Knight (4,330) 11.47 
Maskeliys Hospital, 

Maskeliya Mr, Qorloft 

(4,200) 4775 


Hope Hatate, Hewaheta, 
Mr. Bagot (5,00) 16°81 
Col's!ream Estate, Watawala 

Mr. Speeding (3,200) 9-66 
Holmwood Est., Agrapatana‘ 

Mr. Gray (5,240) 11°56 
Sandringham, Agrapstana 

Mr. Orchard (5,200) 11°56 
Gm erancoyas Kotmale, 

Mr. Cox 3,800 “ 
Labookelle, Neate Sas 

Mr. Stoue (5,C00) 15°16 
Dunsinane, Pundalu-oya, 

Mr. Mevealfe 4,800 9°14 
Sogami, Bussellawa, 

Mr. Eustace (3,500) 15-21 
Kurendu-oya, Maturata, 

Mr. Owen (55150). 16°70 
Kabavagalia, Matorata, - 

Mr. Maclean (4,290) 13°55 
Marazalla Estate, Moopana, 

Mr. Betts, (2,200) 14°43 
M.-opana, Ho-pi al, Moopana 

(Mr. Thomasz) (500) 13°56 
Madulsima Hospital Lunueala 

Dr. Vethecan (4,400) 19-02 
Meeriabedda, Haputale, 

Mr. Dupuis (3,690) 27-52 
Udahena Estate, Haoae, 

Mr. (‘oombe (4,500). 30°54 
Haat Ofice, Bandarawela, 

Mr. Rodrigo 4,035 R 
Calland«r, Ohiya ee 

Mr, Green (5,125). 25°36 
a dewetie, Gampola 

r.. Salmond 1,600) 16° 
Orwell Estate, eee eg 
_Mv. Taylor (1,800) 16°85 
New Forest, Deltota, 

Mr. Wardrop (3,500). 21°38 
Rajawella, Estate, Veldeniya 

Mr. Murzay (1,500). 13°96 
Lower Spring Valley, Badulla 

Mr, Rettie (3,650). - 18°13 
Gouraxele . Estate, Badulla 

Mr. Hepe (4,200) 

Mo: sagala Estate, Badulle, 

Mr. Deaker (4,500) 24°85 
Ledgerwaite, Badnlla 

Mr. Retiie (4,000) 10°36 
Dea Elia Estate, M’walatenna 

Mr. Vanderslott (800) 
Sembawatie Estate, N’pitiya 

Mr. Roe (1,600). 15°59 
Gammaduwa, Estate, Rattcta 

Mr. Westland (2,400). 16°02 
Kobonella Estate, Rangala, 

Mr. Pole (3,800) 40°61 
St. Martins, Rangala, 

Mr. Wyllie (8,600) 27-997 
Crystal Hill; Matale, 

_Mr. Van S’rex (1,400) 13:23 
Vicar‘on Estate, Matale 

Mr. Carrie (3,250). 17°12 
Matale Mr, Tisseverasinghe 

(1,208) 12°14 
Wariapolla, . Matele, 

Mr, Dickengon (1,200) 14°52 
Dambulla, .Mr, Sisnetamby 


(400) 14°59 
Kotta Estate,  Pallai, 
> Mr. ‘Todd (13). 7°14 
Mantota Hospital, --Mannar, 
Mr. Adams (17). « = 7°22 
Bottala Hospital, Buttala, 
Mr. Bulnez = 14°39 


Police Station, Hatton Police 
Constable Miskin (4,141) 10°90 


Medway. Estate Nilaveli, 


Mr, Abraham, wai 3 19 
Delwita, Kurunegala, 

Mr, Neame (49)) 15:03 
Woodie, Uragalla 

Mr. MacMahon (8,000) 20°34 
Gillardstown, Wattegama. 

Mr, Hardy (2,000) 22:39 
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—“# Transactions, . 


Amount 
ae Name of Company. aid 
per share. Buyers. Sellers. 
ISSUED BY THE ee Tea Co., of ENON, Tia, Pi 10 8-9 re 
+ 7 i s Co. ~ 30 on 
COLOMBO SHARE BROKERS ASSOOIATION, 885 ‘percent pre to ak 
i eylon Proprietary Co. Be ae 7, 74 
CEYLON PRODUCE COMPANIES. Ceylon Tea Piantacion Co., Ltd. 10 <x 9263—27 
eee Dimbula Valley Co., Ltd. Bos me eee 
Do refs. as or 
Name of Company. paid alee Beodiee a nd Estates Co.,Ltd. 5 > 6; ‘ 
hare. ‘ers, S ; erapolla Tea Co., Ltd. 10 3 8— 
perhare.\ Buyeremeler: {mperial Tea Estates Ltd. 10 wd 5-6 
Agra Ouvah Estates Co., Ltd. 500 900 _ Kelani Valley Tea Asson., Ltd. 5 Ay 5—6 
Ceylon Tea, and Coconut Estates 509 — 6500n'1 Kintyre Estates Co , Ltd. 10 2 8+9 
Castlereagh Tea Co., Ltd. 100 soy 95 Lanka Plantation Co., Ltd. 10 4-8 
“Ceylon Hills Estates Co., Ltd. 100 rm 30 Nahalma Ustates Co., Ltd, 1 : 3-1 
Céylon Provincial Estates Co. h00 485 600 New Dimbula Co., Ltd. 1 — , 2-23 
‘Claremont Estates Co., Ltd. 100 = 20 Nuwara Gliya ‘tea Est. Co., Ltd 10 as 93 
Clunes Tea Co., Ltd. 100 = 90 Ouvah Coffee Co.,Ltd. 10 7 7 
Clyde Estates Co., Ltd. 100 i 80 Ragalla Tea Estates Co, Lrd. 10 ae 94* 
Delgolla Estates Co., Ltd. 409 = 140 Scottish Ceylon Tea Co., Ltd. 10 -. 14-16 
‘Daomoo Tea Co., of Ceylon, Spring Valley Tea Co., Lid 10 ae 5-6 
Ltd. 100 €0 7 Standard Tea Cc., Lad 10 .»  12—18 
Drayton Estate Co., Ltd. 100 150 rr The Shell Transport and Trading 
_ Eila, Tea Co., of Ceylon, Ltd. 100 60* 65 Comp ny, Ltd. 100 — 200 
‘Estates Co., of Uva, Ltd. 500 = 350 Yatiyantota Geyion Tea Co., Lid. 10 wi} i 8-9 
fe Gangimar ty Ga xia ane aes bile Yatiyantota pref. 6 o/o 10 »+ 10—105 
Gree Wobtern Toa 68,1 of ae BY ORDER OF THE COMMITTEE. 
- ‘Ceylon, Ltd. — 500 640" — Colombo 27th October, 1899. 
‘Hapugehalande Tea Estate Co 
of Ded: 200 eT 850 ge : 
‘High Forests Estates Co Ltd 500 550 * © 
Do part’ paid 350 390 400 PD sl ea aie eal Sha = 
“Plorekelly Estates Co., Ltd. 100 80 — 2 | Gcncoroansna Co) . 
pes oe \ Lea: ia ult — 390 —— = a S 
andyan Hills: Co . _ 80 OF | PASerarar grow la I> 
 Fanabediwatte Ltd. 100 730" bl cess seaencees |B 
=Kelani Tea Garden Co., Ltd. 100 _ 65 aa 1 no an oe \3 
: ae jot £28 ee ; te = hey e ° = wed) hapten | 
navesmire Estates'Co., Ltd. 50 — ea) ROR AO Hid I~ = . 
‘“Maha Uva Estates Co., Ltd 500 ae 575 QO of eB Bae Neos DOSS | ge 5 
Mocha Tea Co., of Ceylon, Ltd. 500 625 659 elit) a Bisa eer Bn (0 
“"\Nahavilla Estate Co., Ltd. 500 — 500 Ouse 1:5 4 coco ES Dien coca ee Aes 
Neboda 500 500 = gery at BS | LWSSABANSHR SH Ii jt 
oO UNyassaland eee el Ltd. lug = 90 oO S | a2 rt 681100 Les aerial es 
_ Ottery Estate Co., Ltd. 100 110 150 Os z o | 
‘Spalieraton ‘Toa Go., Ltd. soon ao obits S| 2 |easseenssezae |2 js 
Penrhos Estates Co., Ltd. 100 95 100 Mm 8 |S | eacmasnnocogn|sS © 
{Pine eal meee Co., Ltd. 60 = 50 2 S | ie 
‘i Pitakanda Tea Company 500 1,09¢ — i |Seonstszcaennaooma|a [+ 
“*Putupaula Tea Co., Ltd. 100 i+ M00 218 See Reeser eae | ea | 
“Batwatte Cocoa Co., Ltd. 500 _ 500 n’l ea | ee.) wasbuclited ae % e|8 
“Rayigam Tea Co., Ltd. 100 a 67°50 Mim | ag |sauasnoanoonams lo ft 
'Reeberry Tea Co., Ltd. 100 45 50 5H }+2>18 PE enbineesres or PEHON |S 1B 
_Ruanwella fea Wau a 100 — 75 4 fe no | ROSE Sea Sober bees 
St, Heliers'Tea Co., Ltd. 50 5Ce _— : ayia Tee a 
““falgaswela Tea Co., Ltd. 100 — 35 n’] a = |8 |SS8SS8Ssasssaa | S| 
Do 7 per cent. Prefs. 100 80 Do RQ oar oonannisns 13 & 
pepecoate ustete Go rig 500 — ou xT AS —— <—_—_|2 
Wdabage Estate Co., Ltd. 100 . 40n’ - Ria |aannnoncoonmssa ls |F 
Gdaeans Tease TimberGo., Ltd. "50 v2 dom Wo ~ |S [EBEESSErBASee |e IR 
J aug A <_< aren 
; een Estate Co., Ltd. 4 500 300 es Fa ra Ta pal Stas 
“Opper Maskeliya Estate Co,, : = CAG Pe Sn eo eo eaelS 
: Lid. 500 oes 508 eS a ee DIES OS NE ea laa 
‘Gvakellie Tez, Co., of Ceylon, Ltd. 100 65 70 a Qo pRAnesnswaweer | 1a 
Bo a Co., Ltd. - 100 = 85 re ae =r 5 
““Wanarajah Tea Co., Ltd. 500 — 1145 S See niSanranas pa |S 
Yataderiya Tea Co., Ltd. 160 — —-350* ae el eo i Ea Sipe One | 248 
i ae Pome P A Aaa ie Mh siege ec cetnel scene coecgn ae ar tavals Ya Meats SIS Me se ee 
CEYLON OommEeRcraL CompPAnizs. eR tee ier =| 
AOR.) xen > 3s 16 
, 2,0 2 (as 
Adam’s Peak: Hotel Co., Ltd. 100 Be 60 aa] e/g Be2 6 Ie 
‘Bristol Hotel Ce., Ltd. "190 85 80 S26-,4,20508 6 |* 
Ly Do 7 per cant’ Debts. 108 = 10250 — RRSR SES PA858 
“Ceylon Gen. Steam Navgt, ; Sea tdeaRinOAA 
"Co, Ttd. rr 100 =!) 91 s10° 
Colombo Apothecaries Co., Td 106, 140 4140"5u* pee ge ee 
‘Colombo Assembly Rooms Co., : i : 
1 d. ; 20 ee a eee FOR INDIARUBBER.— We give 
o-  prefs, 0 a in full the letter (see page 338) in the last Spect 
“Colo: : =a 5 pect- 
c sae Hore a EES 100 oo 90* ator from «retired Italtan Duke, about a poss- 
; Colombo Hotela Company 100 = "306 ee een for ‘* Indiarubber.”. Our -ab- 
Galle FaceHotel Co., I.td. 5 = sen itor writes ‘respecting it :—“ 
‘Kandy Hotels Co,, Ltd. ton LOO ee little fear of the raw rod a D ng tees 
Kandy Stations Hotels Co. 100 ft 35 dé Bae rahe ww producy bemg super- 
‘Mount Lavinia Hotels Co., Ltd. 500 a 4 en50 seded. Quinine, even when £1 an Ounce, 
_New Colombo Ice Co., Ltd. 100 aay was never superseded, much as we heard of 
Pubic Walon dade Rape 2 snot etl. A laboratory work.” It will, however, be inter- 
Hp ateoleum Stowe Co! 1410 io iit esting to note if the surviving brother of the 
Do —- 10 % prefs, 100 i 46 late Mr. Alfred Nobel, the inventer of the sub- 
‘ en nem stitute, makes any use of his valnable frater< 


nal legacy, the fruit of an ingenious ‘mind, 


Nov. 1, 1899. ] 


COLOMBO. PRICE. CURRENT. 


(furnished. by the Chamber of Commerce.) 
Colombo 31st Oct. 1°99. 
Excuanes on Lonpon :—Ciosing Rates: Bank Selling 
Rates :—On demand 1/4 3-32 to}; 4 months’ sight 1/4 § 
to 8-16; 6months’ sight 1/4 5-32 to 3-16. 
Bank Buying Rates:—Credits 3 months’ sight 1/4 
2 to 13-32; 6 months’ sight 1/4 9-16; Docts 3 months’ 
sight 1/4 7-16 to 15-32; 6 months’ sight 1/4 &. 
Indian Bank Minimum Rates 7 o/o 
Local Rates: 1 % Higher. 
OoFFEE :— 
Plantation Estate Parchment on the spot per bus— 
R10:00 


Plantation Estate Coffee, f.o.b on the spot per cwt. 


R70.00, 
Liberian Parchment, on the spot per bus—None. 
Native Coffee f.o.b per cwt. R36.00 Nominal. 
Tra:—Average Prices ruling during the week—Broken 
Pekoe per lb. 43c¢. Pekoe per Ib. 36c. Pekoe Sou- 
chong per lb. 32c. Broken. Mixed and Dust per lo. 
280.—Averages of Week’s sale. 
Crncnona Bark:—Per unit of Sulphate of Quinire 
perlb 7c. 1 e/o 4 o/o. 
Carpamoms:—Per lb R1.80 
Coconut Om:—Mill oil per cwt. None. 
Dealers’ oil per cwt. R14.00; Coconut oil in ordinary 
packages f.o.b. per ton R812.50 
Copra:—Per candy of 560 lb. R41.00 
Coconut CaKxe:—(Poonac) f.o.b. per ton, R85.00 
Cocoa unpicked & undried, per cwt. 43.25 
Picked & Dried f. o. b. Bor owe Dea. 
ogalla per cwt. R17 25 
Corr Yarn.—Nos. 1 to 8 } Giicmbe R16.00 
Cinnamon :—Nos. 1 & 2 only fo.b. pices The 
Do Ordinary Assortment. perlb 564c. | attention 
of the trade is called to the fact that consider- 
able quantities of wild Cinnamon. have been ship- 
ped from Colombo for some time back, and that 
the same is included in the returns of Cinnamon 
shipped. 
Exony.—Per ton Govt. sales 15th November, 
Piumpaco:—Large Lumps per ton, R1,100 
Ordinary Lumps per ton, R1,050 
pane per ton, K700, Dust perton, R600; Dust Flying 
200. 
Ricr.—Soolai per. bag, { R8.50 to 9.00 
»» per, bushel, | R3.20 to 3.37 | 
Pegu & Calcutta Calunda per bushel. R3.40 to 3.50 
Coast Calunda per bushel, R3.50 to R3.75 
Mutusamba per bushel R3.75 to 4.00 
Kadapa and Kuruwe, per bushel \n 
Rangoon, raw 3 bushel bag. one: 
Soolai Kara per bushel R3.17 to 330 
Coast Kara per bushel R3.44 to 3.60 


SS 
THE LOCAL MARKET. 
(By Mr. James Gibson, Baillie St., Fort.) 
Colombo, Oct. 31st, 1899. 


COFFEE :— 
Estate Parchment ;—per bushel 
Chetty. do do il 
Nalee = oe, }per ewt. R33'00 to 36°00 Nominal 
Liberian coftee:—per bushel, Nil 


do cleaned coffee:—per cwt 
Cocoa unpicked:—per cwt 
do cleaned do 
Cardamoms Malabar. per 1b 
do Mysore do 
RICE :— 
Soolai per bag of 164 lb, nett R8:50 to 9°00 
Slate or 1st quality:— per bushel R3°30 ‘to 3°35 
Soolai 2& 3rd. do do do R320 to 3°30 
Coast Calunda R3:40 to 3°75 


BR35:00 to 41°00 
R41:00 to 47°50 
R00°95 to, 1:06 
R163, to 1°90 


Coast, Kara B344 to 3°€0 

Kazala R317 to 3°20 

Muttusamba Ordinary R375 to 4°00 
Cinnamon. per lb Nolto 4 R00°563 
do do 1 to2 R00°62 


do Chips per candy R85 00 to 87°50 
Coconuts Ordinary per thousand B35:09 to 37 59 
do Selected do B36°00 to 38°50 
Coconut, Oil per cwt R14:00 
“*do ' do F. O. B. per ton R280°(6 
POONAC:— 
Gingelly per ton 
Coconut Chekku do 
do Mill (retai)) do 


R95-00 to 97°50 
R72°50 to 75°00 
R75‘00 to 80°00 
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POONAC :— 
Cotton Seed per. ton R70°00 
Copra per candy 
Kalpitiya do 
Marawila do 
Cart Copra do 
Satinwood per cubic feet. 


R41°00 to 41°50 
R40°00 to 41°00 
R385) to 40 00 
R200 to 2:25 


do Flowered do R500 to 6°00 
Halmilla do R199 
Palu do R160 to 1°12 
Ebony per ton R75:09 to 17549 
Kitul fibre per cwt R30°00 
Palmyra do do R4°50 to 17°50 
Jaffna Black Clean per. cwt R14°00 

do mixed do R12°50 to 13°60 
Indian do RS$°00 to 13°50 


do Cleaned do R12°00 to 17°50 
Sapanwood per ton RA0'00 to 65°00 
Kerosine oil American per case R6°25 to 6'56 
do bulk Russian per tin R2°90 to 2°95 


do Russian per ease R595. to 6:00 
Nux Vomica per ewb R2'00. to 8°50 
Croton Seed per cwt R36:00 
Kapok cleaned feb do cwt R25°00 

do uncleaned do R6°00 


Plumbigo per ton, 
aecording to grade 


do R550'00 to 950°00 
Chips. R300°00 to 650°08 


ee lumps R700:00 to 1,000°CO 
Dust R100°00 to 500°00 


CEYLON ORT eek DISTRIBUTION 
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(From Lewis & Peat's Fortnightly Prices Currant, London, 


THE TROPICAL 
MARKET RATES FOR OLD AND NEW PRODUCTS. 


AGRICULTURIST. 


[Nov. 1, 1899. 


Sentembcr 20th, 1899. + 


ALOES, Soccotrine cwt. 
Zanzibar & Hepatic ,, 
BEES’ WAX, as 
Zanzibar & § White ,, 
Bombay Yellow,, 
Madagascar 
CAMPHOR, China mn 


Japan n 
CARDAMOMS, Malabarlb 


Ceylen.— Mysore 


” 


ae Tellicherry,, 
a9 Long ” 
» Mangalore 53 
CASTOR OIL, Calcutta ,, 


Madras ,, 
CHILLIES, Zanzibar cwt. 
CINCHONA BAR ay 


QUALITY. | 


Fair to fine dry 
Common to good 


Good to fine 

Fair By 

Dark to good palish 
Fair average quality 


9 oo ” 
Clipped, bold, bright, fine 
widalling, stalky & lean 
Fair to tine plump 
Seeds 

Good to fine 
Brownish 

Shelly to good , 
Med brown to good bold 
ists and 2nds 


Dull to fine bright 


Ceylon b. | Crown, Renewed 
Org. Stem 
Red Org. Stem - 
Renewed 
i Root 
CINNAMON, Ceylon Ists|Ordinary to fine quill 
per Ib, ands ” ” 
3rds <i A 
-4ths ” ” 
Chips i a 
Nb.|Dull to fine bright bold 


OLOYVES, Penang 
Amboyns a 
Zanzibar \ 
and Pemba 
Stems os 

GOCU!.US INDICUS ecwt. 

CUOFFER { 

Ceylen Plantation ,, 


Native 
Liberian 
COCOA, Ceylon 


” 
»” 


COLOMBO ROOT a 
COIR ROPE; Ceylon ton 
eochin - 

FIBRE, Brush - ee 
: Cochin ;? 
Stuffing ,, 

COIR YARN, Ceylon ,, 
Cochin ,, 

do. ,, 

CROTON SEEDS, sift. cwt. 
cUTCH +) ” 
@INGEF, Bengal, rough ,, 
Calicut, Cue Ay, 


Coebin Rough ,, 


Japan " 
G@UM AMMONIACUM ,, 
ANIMI, Zanzibar ,, 


Madagascar ,, 
ABADBICE.1. & Aden 
Turkey sorts 

Ghatti 

Kurrachee 


Madras 
ASSAFMTIVA 


KING ee 

YREH, picke 

a Aden serts 
OLIBANUM, drop 


” 
pickings ,, 
siftings ,, 

INDIABUBBEK,Assamlb 


Rangeom 


-|Dull. to fine 


Good and fine bright 
Common dull to fair 
Fair 
Fair 


Bold to fine bold colory 
Middling to fine mid 
Low mid. and low grown 
Smalls 

Good ordinary 

Small to bold 

Bold to fine bold 
Medium and fair 
Triage to ordinary. 
Ordinary to good 


Ordinary to fair 
Ord. to fine long straight 
Ordinary to good clean 
Common to fine 
Common to superior 

on »» very fine 
Roping, fair to good 
Dull to fair 


QUOTATIONS, 


. [448 a 106s 
. |lis a 75s 


£6 a £7 10s 
£510sa £5 10s 
£5 15sa £673 6d 
125s 

1328 

2s Gd a 2s 9d 
1s 7d a 2s 


. |38 8d a 3s 1Cd 


is 94 a 25 5d 


ay 2s llda 3s 


2s 6d 


_.|28 6d a 8s 6d 


2s 8da 3s3d 
35d a 43d 


.. [84d a 33a 
.|/2s61 a 40s 6d 


9;dais7d 
9d a 1s 5d 
std a 1s 1d 
gd a 8d 
43d als 
tda 53d 
37d a 44a 
3d a 3d 
2d 

3s 


101s a 115s 
932 a 102s 
81s a 92s 6d 
35sa 75s 

30s a 7038 

25s a 35s 

80s a 923 

65s a 77s 6d 
42s 6d a 62s 6d 
13s 6d a 21s 
nominal 

£14 a £23 
£10 a £21 
£18 a £22 

£7 a £9 

£15 a £33 
£12 -a £32 
£10 a {14 10s 
40s a 55s 


Fair to fine dry 
Fair 
Good to fine bold 


Small and medium 
Common to fine bold 
Small-and-D’s - 
Unsvlit } 

Sm. blocky t» fine clean 


Picked fine pale in sorts|/£107s 6d a £20 
Part yellow and mixed]£82/6 a £10 10s 


Bean and Pea size ditto 


69s 6d a 77S 
27s 6d a £0s 
223 

17s a 20s 
20s 6d 

20s a 45s 


70s a £9 2/6 


INDIARUBBER, (Contd). 


PLUMBAGO, lump ewt. 


chips 
dust 
SAFFLOWER 


SANDAL WOOD— 
Bombay, Logs ton. 
Chips .,. 
Madras. Logs ., 
Chips -;, 
SAPANWOOD Bombay,, 
Madras ,, 
Manila ,, 
Siam ,, 
ewt. 
lb 


SEEDLAC 
SENNA, Tinneyvelly 


Amber and dk. red bold|£5 10sa £7 10s|SHELLS, M. o PHEARL—- 


Med. & bold. glassy sorts 
Fair to good palish 

99 on red i 
Ordinary to good pale 


f Pickings to fine pale ... 


Good and fine pale 
Reddish to pale selected 
Dark to fine pale- 
Clean fr. to gd. almonds 
Ord. stony and blocky 
Fine bright 

Fair to tine pale 
Middling to good 

Good to tine white 
Middling to fair 

Low to good pale 
Slightly foul to fine 
Good to fine 

Common to foul & mxd. 
Fair to good clean 
Common to fine 


on 


80s a 160s 


_ |£4 88s a £8 
| £4 58 a £9 


40s a 55s 
673 6d. a 85s 
12s 6d a 35s 
52s 6d a 55s 
308 a 40's 


-. {238 a 35s 


40s a 85s , 

12s 6d a 358 

28 aves 

653 a 75s 

338 a 553 

358 6d a 50s 
258 a 35s 

i7s a 20s 

16s 6d a 183 

2s 103d a 3s 2d 


1s 4d:-a 2s 6d 
239d a 3s 2d 
18 a 23 4 


Bombay ewt. 


Mussel = 
TAMARINDS, Calcutta - 
er cwt. Madras 
TORTOISESHELL— 
Zanzibar & Bombay Ib. 


TURMERIC, Bengalewt- 
Madras 


Do. 
Cochin ,, 


VANILLOES— Tb. 
Mauritius and\ Ists 
Bourbon ...J 2nds 
Seychelles 8rds 


»” 


VERMILION Ib. 


WAX, Japan, squaresewt} Good white hard 


(UALITY QUOTATIONS. 


— 


Java, Sing. & Penang 1b.|Foul to good clean ..|8d 23s 35d 
(\Good to fine Ball _..|2s 8da 3s S}d 
| |Ordinary to fair Ball..|2s a 2s 10d 

Mozambique » ~ |Low sandy Ba ..|Is8d a 1s 6d 
Sausage. fair to good . |8s 2d a 3s 6a 
\|Liver and livery Ball |2s 4d a3s 2d 
Fr to tinepinky & white|3s & 3s 44d’ 
Madagascar 1 Fair to good black . |28 a 283 
Niggers, low to fine ..|Is a 2s 6d 
INDIGO, E.1. »  |Bengal-- 
Shipping mid to od violet|2s 10d a 4s 
Consuming mid. to gd.|2s 6da 28 94 


28 2d a 28 6d 
Is 11d a Ya fd 
Is 8d a ls Wd 
Is ida 2s 2d 


Ordinary to mid. 

Mid. to good Kurpah 
Low to ordinary 

Mid, to good Madras 


MACH, Bombay & Penang|Pale reddish to fine 2s a 2s 
per lb. Ordinary to fair is dais iid 
Pickings lista als3id 
MYRABOLANES, Cav Dark to fine pale UG (fs a 63 
Madras Fair Coast 5s 6d a 6s 
Bombay s, |Jubblepore 4s 3d a7s 
Bhimlies 489d a 9s Gd 
Rhajpore, &e. ‘4s 3d a 8s 
Bengal ,, |Caleutta 4s 6d a 68 
NUTMEGS— lb. 134’s to 57’s 2s 4d-a 2s 6d- 
Bombay & Penang ,, |i10’s to 65's is ld a 2s 34 
160’s to 130's 6da lid 
NUTS, ARECA ewt.|Ordinary to fair, fresh rep a 21s 
NUX V OMICA, Bombay |Ordinary to middling |48a 5s 6d 
per cwt. Madvas |Fair to good bold fresh {78 & 10s 
Small ordinary and fair,5s 6d 
OIL OF ANISEED Ib |Fair merchantable 5s lid 
CASSIA ,, [According to anulysis 38 11d a 5s 6d 
LEMONGRASS 5, |Good flavour & colour \2#4 a rad 
NUIMEG » |vingy to white ada aid 
CINNAMON » |Ordinary to fair sweet [23d a 1s 6d 
CITRON ELLE ss Bright ww good flavour lida 1s 1a 
ORCHELLA WEED—ewt 
Ceylon ., |Mid. to fine not woody . |103 a 12s 6 
Zanzibar. ,, |Picked clean flat leaf .. |L0s a 16s 
» wiry Mozambique\l(s a lis 
PEPPER - (Black) lb. y 
Alleppee & Tellicherry|Fair to bold heayy ., jo#d @ 53d 
Singapore Fair de vee ae (D.9--6d & SFL 
Acheen & W. C. Penang|Dull to fine [4d a Spd 


Fair to tine bright bold|64s4 72s 
Middling to good small 2iga 5s 
Dull tofine bright | ../938 * 57s 6d 
Ordinary to fine. bright|12s 4 3°s 
Good to fine pinky , |603 a 65s 


Inferior and pickings [408 4 57s 6d 


Fair to fine flavour ..|£20 4 £35 

He Be Bes |bsa £8... 
Fair to good flavour ..|£20a £08@ 
Inferior to fine .j£4a £8 
Lean to good _jé4a £5 
Good average _, |f4a £5 nem. 
; Rough & rooty to good £4 10s £5 15s 
bold smooth . |264 £7 
Ord. dusty to gd. soluble|225 @ 608 


Good to fine bold green 
medium 


Fair middling 
Common dark an 


Bold and A’s 
D's and B’s” 
Small i 
Small to bold 


Fair, 


bright 
Bulbs 
Finger 
Bulbs 


Lean and inferior 
Tine, pure, brignt 


Small to bold dark 
mottle part heavy 


Finger fair to fine bold 


5da 63d 
3id a 43d 
d small|2zd a 2d ~ 


| £42 £6 23 6d 
{fla £2 17/6 } 


Mid.to fine blk not stony|15s a 16s _ 
Stony and inferior 


_.|7s 6d a 83 6d 


J 


f i8s 6d a 23s 


re PA nes 
.. /9sa9s 6d 


Gd. crysailized 3} a 9inj/20s a 293 6d 
Foxy & reddish 44a $ , |21s a 25s 


; 


./LUS @ 148 - 
..f28 3d a 25 4d 


+0: B08 &, S18 


bie | 
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VETERINARY NOTES. 


B case of cancer ina dog-was brought 
m tome for treatment about the 15th 
of June, with the history that the 
animal was landed only a couple 


: of days or so ago. The animal 
was twice before operated on in England. 

I noticed the sheath enormously swollen, with 
a bloody discharge of the characteristic symptom 
of cancer in penis, was noticeable. The case was 
taken. in hand, and operated on by me, and the 
cancerous portion entirely removed. I informed 
the client that this operation would not readily 
effect, a cure, if the animal was not castrated ; 
for when the growth was cut away, the cancer 
would have more room to spread, and so the 
necessity of an operation for castration was 
brought home to my client, who agreed with great 
hesitation, thinking that the animal being old, 
might not be able to stand the operation; besides, 
the owner of the dog (Col. Webster) was away. 

The dog underwent the operation, and being a 
pet animal the effects of the operation were very 
much felt, but with difficulty he came round, 
Soon after the wounds of castration were healed. 
1 examined the sheath and found another crop of 
cancer which had to be removed, but with less 
difficulty than in the former instance. I did not 
see the animal after this till he was brought to 
me on the 13th September, when I noticed just 
a bit of growth at the root of and inside the 
sheath; this too I removed. Finally, the animal 
was brought to me on the 16th October, when I 
hardly noticed any growth or bloody discharge, 


The operation of castration not only prevented 
the spread of this baneful disease, but helped a 
great deal in the cure. 


Though the method of firing and blistering of 
the out-of-date farrier has now given way to the 
more rational treatment of the modern Veterinary 
Surgeon, branding or the use of the actual cautery 
is still admitted to be indispensab!e under certain 
circumstances. lt is therefore not fair to put it 
down as being a relict of a barbarous age, but it 
should be recognised that though at one timeit was 
practised indiscriminately it is now adopted in 
extreme cases under expert veterinary advice. 
This is how matters stand in advanced countries 
where the necessify for veterinary control over the 
treatment of animals is recognised, but in Ceylon 
it is found that laymen are the censors when 
questions of ‘‘cruelty” in the form of branding are 
to be decided, and this leaves matters in as unsatis= 
factory a state as under the old system, so that it 
becomes 'a question with uS whether the native 
empiric cattle doctor who is allowed to practise his 
“profession” without let or hindrance is a better 
judge of the necessity of branding or the inex: 
perienced laymen who generally sit in judgment 
onhim. The only equitable way of settling the 
question of cruelty or otherwise in cases of brand« 
ing, when there is reason to suspect cruelty, is by 
referring the matter to an expert. 


“* MANGO LODGE,” CINNAMON GARDENS, 
DEAR Sir,—I herewith send you a copy of a 
letter received from George Murray, Esq., of 
Pallekelle. YI would like to add that the material 
used in this case was not pure but glycerinated 
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bile, and the animals had, as a matter of necessity, 


to be worked in an infected area, after inoculation, 


and before the usual 10 days were elapsed. 
From Mr. Murray’s report, the mortality in this 
case of inoculation was only 20 per cent. Let 
me quote a para. that previously appeared in the 
Ceylon Independent :— 


“Mr. Hoole, Government Veterinary Surgeon, 
who returned a few days ago from Kandy, reports 
that active steps are being taken by the Govern- 
ment and Municipal authorities there to check the 
spread of murrain. It appears that the inocula- 
tions at Pallekelle Estate have unfortunately 
failed, judging from the percentage of inoculated 
animals that got the disease and succumbed to it. 
The Superintendent, Mr. Murray,is however, unre- 
mitting in his efforts at combatting the outbreak, 
and it is to be hoped that the system of isolation 
and disinfection, which is energetically carried on 
on this estate will have its desired effect.” 

It will thus be seen that ib was hardly fair to 
characterise inoculation at Pallekelle as a failure. 


Yours faithfully, 
(Signed) A. CHINNIAH, Vet. Surgeon. 
(Copy of letter referred to. ) 
PALLEKELLE, KANDY, 
12th October, 1899. 


Dr. CHINNIAH, 

_ Alston Lodge, Cinnamon Gardens, Colombo. 

DEAR Sir,—I regret the delay in replying your 
letter, owing to my cattle conductor haying left 
me, and I could not have found out earlier how 
many of the cattle you inoculated died.” Two 
bulls died out of the ten you inoculated. 

Yours faithfully, 


(Signed) G, MURRAY. 


RAINFALL TAKEN AT THE SCHOOL OF 
AGRICULTURE DURING THE MONTH OF 
AUGUST, 1899. 


‘1 Tuesday .. Nil 17 Thursday .. Nil 
2 Wednesday... Nil 18 Friday Nil 
3 Thursday Nil 19 Saturday Nil 
4 Friday .. Nil 20 Sunday Nil 
5 Saturday .. Nil 21 Monday .. Mil 
6 Sunday .. Nil 22 Tuesday Nil 
4 Monday .. Nil 23 Wednesday Nil 
8 ‘Tuesday ‘Ol -24 “Thursday °. °55 
9 Wednesday... Nil 25 Friday Sere 
10 Thursday ... Nil 26 Saturday Nil 
11 Friday Nil 27 Sunday Nil 
12 Saturday ... Nil 28 Monday Nil 
18 Sunday .. Nil 29 Tuesday .. Nil 
14 Monday "15 80 Wednesday Nil 
15 Tuesday ., Nil 81 Thursday ., Nil 
16 Wednesday Nil 1 Friday award 
Total... 1:01 


Greatest amount of rainfall in any 24 hours 
on the 24th inst. was ‘35 inches. 
Mean yvainfall for the month ‘3 in. 
Recorded by Mr, J. A. G, Ropnigo, 
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RAINFALL TAKEN AT THE SCHOOL OF 
AGRICULTURE DURING THE MONTH OF 
SEPTEMBER, 1899, 


1 Friday 593 ‘2 #17 Sunday "29 
2 Saturday Nil 18 Monday Nil 
3 Sunday Nil 19 Tuesday ... Nil 
4 Monday Nil 20 Wednesday Nil 
5 Tuesday .. 2 21 Thursday... Nil 
6 Wednesday... Nil 22 Friday oval 
7 Thursday Nil 23 Saturday ... Nil 
8 Friday Nil 24 Sunday Nil 
9 Saturday ... ‘11 25 Monday ... Nil 
10 Sunday Nil 26 Tuesday Nil 
11 Monday Nil 27 Wednesday Nil 
12 Tuesday ‘46 28 Thursday ... Nil 
13 Wednesday Nil 29 Friday Nil 
14 Thursday ... Nil 30 Saturday ... Nil 
15 Friday Nil 1 Sunday.... Nil 
16 Saturday Nil ——- 


Total. : Ob 


Greatest amount of rainfall in any 24 hours 
on the 12th inst. was ‘46 inches. 
Mean rainfall for the month °3 in. 
Recorded by Mr. J. A. G. RopRiGo. 


— 
AND FORMATION OF ORGANIC 
MATTER IN PLANTS. 

( Continued). 


ORIGIN 


By the term respiration we understand the 
phenomena of the absorption of oxygen and the 
evolution of carbon dioxide, Respiration occurs 
in all plant organs, and is a function of such 
importance that when interfered with by the 
exclusion of oxygen the death of the plant 
results. If the roots, buds, moistened seeds, and 
branches of a plant be placed in a flask, and a 
current of air free from carbon dioxide be passed 
over them and then led through a solution of 
barium hydrate, the latter will become milky, 
due to the formation of barium carbonate, thus 
showing that the vegetable matter has evolved 
carbon dioxide The leaves throw off carbon 
dioxide except when they are exposed to the 
light and respiration is masked by assimilation. 
During the night or in dense shade they throw 
off carbon dioxide. When the relation between 
‘the oxygen absorbed and the carbon dioxide 
evolved is carefully determined, it is found that 
this relation is considerably modified by the 
temperature to which the leaves are exposed. 
In a low temperatnre the oxygen absorbed is 
usually greater than the carbon dioxide evolved, 
while in a high temperature the reverse is true, 
that is, there is more carbon dioxide evolved than 
oxygen absorbed. Since one yolume of carbon 
dioxide contains exactly one volume of oxygen, 
it is evident that when the volume of carbon 
dioxide evolved is greater than the oxygen ab- 
sorbed the plant is losing oxygen. This explains 
how the glucoses which are found in the pods of 
colza are transformed into the fatty substances of 
the seed, and how inosite and its derivatives 
formed by cholorophyll action in caoutchouc trees 
give a resin which is devoid of oxygen. The 
nature of this transformation has not yet been 
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explained, but the above observations indicate 
that these substances, like starch, cellulose, and 
sugar, are derived from forenie aldehyde, which 
as already explained, is assumed to be the primary 
substance from which all plant substances are 
built up. The formation of acids in plant tissues 
is explained mote easily than that of fatty sub- 
stances and resins. When starch or sugars are 
subjected to the action, of dilute nitiric acid, oxalic 
acid is produced. Similartreatment of other sac- 
charine bodies results in the production of tartaric 
acids. Plant acids are due toa partial oxidation 
of neutral substances. When the carbohydrates 
oxide at a low temperature, or the penetration of 
oxygen into the tissues of the plant is interfered 
with by the structure of the organs, combustion 
of the neutral substances is not complete, z.e., they 
are not reduced to carbon dioxide and water. In 
this case, the oxygen combines with the sub- 
stances to produce acids. For example, consider- 
able amounts of oxalic acids and oxalates are 
found in the juice of the cactus, especially the 
prickly pear, which is but slightly permeable to 
air. When, therefore, the volume of oxygen ab- 
sorbed is greater than of carbon oxide evolved, 
it may be assumed that oxygen has been fixed by 
organic compounds in the plant to produce acids. 
These acids, then, are derived from neutral sub- 
stances by oxidation, and, consequently, trace their 
ultimate origin to the decomposition of the carbon 
dioxide in the chlorophyll cells. In the experi- 
ment to which attention was called at the begin- 
ning of this article it would have been impossible 
to grow peas without adding a few cubic centi- 
metres of an infusion of fertile soil to the sand. 
If this precaution were not observed with the peas, 
or if the seed of some non-leguminous plant were 
used, the experiment would be a failure. The 
seed would produce a sickly plant which would 


- goon die of starvation due to the absence of one of 


the elements—nitrogen—necessary to its develop- 
ment, Although the leaves of plants grow in an 
atmosphere four-fifths of which is nitrogen, they 
are entirely incapable of directly utilising this 
element. 

The process by which the free nitrogen of the 
atmosphere is utilised by plants has only been 
explained in comparatively recent years. Hellriegel 
and Wilfarth in 1886 reported experiments which 
demonstrated the ability of Leguminosae to attain 
normal development in soil absolutely deprived of 
organic matter, the only precaution necessary being 
the addition of a small account of an infusion of 
fertile soil. A few weeks after the addition of the 
infusion the roots of the leguminous plants were 
covered with tubercles, which microscopic examin- 
ation showed to be filled with micro-organisms. 

Breal has shown that inoculations may readily 
be made with these organisms by pricking a tuber- 
cle with a needle and then inserting it intoa 
growing root. 

The tubercle bacteria have been cultivated and 
their products have recently been brought into 
commerce under the name of “ Nitragin,’ which 
is used for supplying these organisms to soils 
which are deficient in them. The growth of 
leguminous plants in sterile sand depends upon 
the presence on their roots of tubercles filled with 
these organisms. Through their agency the plant 
is supplied with nitrogen for the production of 
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nitrogenous matter, so thatif the mineral elements 
are present in sufficient quantity the plant makes 
normal growth. The plant profits by the nitrogen 
furnished by the bacteria, while the latter utilise 
the carbonaceous matter supplied by the plant, 
thus establishing a symbiosis. Although the pro- 
cess of fixation’ of nitrogen by the organisms and 
its utilisation by the plant has not yet been clearly 
explained, we can understand how that, notwithe 
standing the great quantities of nitrogen carried 
away from the soil with every cutting of lucerne 
or clover, the amount of nitrogen in the soil 
increases rather than decreases. 


ee 
MEMS. ABOUT FRUITS. 


The proper manipulation of trees in transplanting 
is a subject about which most people know very 
little. 1t is not uncommon to see trees furnished 
with masses of roots and planted with the utmost 
care, prove failures. Those who have had the 
greatest experience in this matter advice that 
fruit trees with the roots pruned back are more 
successful than trees with the ordinary supply. 
We generally find severe pruning of roots practised 
in transplanting cocontit palms, but the same 
practice is avoided when fruit trees have to be 
dealt with. Why this difference in the treatment 
of transplanted trees ? 


It is well known to gardeners that an injured 
root is a source of decay in a transplanted tree, and 
that the best thing to be done under the circum- 
stances is to remove the injured portion by 
means of a clean cut. A clean cut wound is easily 
healed over but -not soa jagged one. Now in 
transplanting it is idle to expect that the roots—~ 
however carefully they may be treated—will escape 
injury. After transplanting, it is not until the 
roots throw out new white fibres that they are of 
any use to the tree, and it is well known that 
these fibres are sooner developed from pruned 
than from unpruned roots. 


The selling price of plantains in the London 
market does not appear in the usual price lists of 
tropical produce. It is, therefore, interesting to 
find in an Exchange, a note to the effect that in 
July last though the arrival of bananas in 
London was heavy, the demand was equal to 
the supply, and the price ranged from 7 to 10 
shillings per bunch, 


It is astonishing with what pertinacity a name, 
no matter how enormous and absurd, will stick to 
a thing after once it has come into general use. 
Professor Van Denan, the well-known pomologist, 
referring the name “grapefruit” as applied to 
the pumelo, expresses the hope that intelligent 
fruit growers would abandon the absurd and in- 
appropriate name “ grapefruit” and use in its stead 
the proper name “pumelo.” “ What relation,” he 
asks, “can there be in that large citrus fruit to 
the grape? Every one that knows anything of 
pomelo, except it be the most ignorant tyro in 
pomology, knows there is none. Then why per- 
petuate such nonsense? The fruit is called pomelo 
or pumelo in its native Hast Indian home; and it 
is called the same in the books on pomology ; yet, 
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because some ignoramus in Florida once started 
the outlandish name “ grapefruit,’ many persons 
stick to it in the face of the known facts to the 
contrary. Pomelo is short, euphonic, plain, 
historic and sensible. ‘ Grapefruit” has none of 
these facts in its favour. Jn the name of common 
sense and intelligent pomological usage, I beg of 
everyone—growers, shippers, dealers, consumers 
and rural editors—to talk, speak, write and print 
the true name pomelo in referring to this one of 
_ our luscious fruits.” 
The following details of the sale of a small 
shipment of pine apples received from the West 
Indies by Messrs. John Haddon & Co., of London, 
will be of interest to fruit growers :— 


s. d, Oe ihe 

40 pines @ 1 1 = 2 3 4 
40 ,, @20 M0 == LPs) 4 
41 ,, @2Or" 3) Sl Wo 
40 ,, @i 0 6 20 0 
84, @ 0 5 = 0 14 2 
195 _,, =£6 18 2 


Dock charges, brokerage, &c.0 11 6 
Agents’ commission, post, &c.0 5 O 


- Home charges: 


Barrels .. po et OE 
Carting .. so SS OL 
Freight LA AST PEGs 10 
Cutting and Packing = 0O 3 0 
Sh eG 
2 11 0 
Profit oo. On. AES SD 
£6 18 2 


It is very desirable that there should be a reform 
in the nomenclature of fruits and trees, and that 
loosely applied - names. should be altogether 
dropped and correct names adhered to. Dr, Watt 
gives the following synonyms for Citrus decumana, 
pumelo, shaddock, pompelmos (or pampelmouse), 
forbidden fruit and paradise apple besides grape 
fruit. The Sinhalese name (which is commonly 
used in Ceylon) is Jambola, which has to be 
distinguished from Jamobalan, the Indian name 


for Eugenia jambolana also known as Masan. . 


We cannot, however, fully agree with Professor 
Van Denan as to the pumelo being particularly 
“luscious” and (as he calls it in another place) 
“ delicious.” - 

It is the experience of many that nitrogenous 
manures encourage a rank sappy growth of 
wood in orange trees, and in young trees actually 
retard fruit bearing. What the tree mainly needs 
is potash, and if fruiting some phosphate also. 
This will furnish material for producing a 
moderate amount of wood and plenty of fruit. 
The point in orange growing is not to encourage 
too much annual growth, which if moderate and 
if plenty of potash and phosphate be supplied 
will keep the tree much healthier than if over 
supplied with nitrogenous fertilizers. Too free 
use of animal manure for oranges is therefore 
to be avoided, 
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In Jamaica the planting out of oranges and 
pumeloes in regular groves, budded from the best 
varieties, is being extensively done, and some of 
the groves of young kudded trees -are now 
beginning to bear. The export of oranges and 
pumeloes for the year ending 3lst March, 1898, 
amounted to, oranges 88,013,091, value £134,673, 
against 99,691,900, value £128,715 this year, and 
pumeloes 8,989 barrels and 5,620 boxes, value 
£7,983 15s, 9d. against a value of £7,649 this year. 

“If chloride of lime be spread on the soil or 
near plauts, insects and vermin would not be 
found near them.” By its means plants will 
easily be protected from insect plagues, by simply 
brushing over their stems with a solution of it, or 
sprinkling upen. lt has often been noticed that 
a patch of land which has been treated in this 
Way remains religiously respected by “grubs,” 
while the unprotected beds around are literally 
devastated. Fruit trees may be guarded from the 
attacks of “grubs” by attaching to their trunks 
pieces of tow smeared with a mixture of hog’s 
lard and chloride of lime, and ants and grubs 
already in possession will rapidly vacate their 
position. Butterflies again will avoid all plants 
whose leaves have been sprinkled over with this 
chloride of lime, Directions :—1 ounce of chloride 
to 8 of lard, 3 1b. of chloride to a pail of water. 


Citrus trees require very little pruning. The 
first year should see them take proper shape, and 
if well cared for they will exjand and develop 
symmetrically without much subsequent pruning. 


_ A little pinching back here and there as the tree 


starts off the first year is ordinarily sufficien‘, 
Make che trees head low and compactly. Don’t 
put any ignoramus who professes to know it all, 
to butchering your trees as I have seen done 
recently, where a man went through a healthy, 
flourishing young grove, and left only skeletons 
behind, setiing the trees back more than a year’s 
growth and fruiting: If you do not know how 
to do it yourself, or cannot get a man of experience 
to advise you, you had better not prune at all, 
concentrate your energies on thorough eultivation 
and fertilizing, and the tree will do the rest. 


——___>—___— 


MILK AND MILKING. 

That the milk last obtained in the ordinary 
milking of a cow is much richer than that first 
drawn, is well known to all observant dairymen. 
We have in the Australian Farm a report of a 
Danish experiment, with judicious remarks about 
milking generally. 

The experiment was made with milk drawn 
from a number of cows, and collecting the quan- 
tities of the different qualities as given below — 

“1. Milk from the first streams, 172 1b., gave 

_11b. of butter. 

2. Milk from the middle streams, 38 1b., gave 
J lb. of butter. 

3. Milk from the last streams, 27 1., gave 
1 1b. of butter. 

4, Milk from the last drops, 12 Jb., gave 1 ib. 
of butter. 

This shows that the after-milk is very rich in 
butter elements, and therefore very valuable. 
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Straining the cow's milking capacity to its ut- 


most will develcp the udder toward rendering as 


perfect service as possible. 
The milking hours should be regularly kept 


-and the cows milked in a fixed successicn—if 


possible by the same hands, If the milking starts 
too early the animals are not prepared for it ; if 


too late, they grow impatient, and may even suffer 


considerable pain. In either case the animals are 
sure to yield less milk than ordinarily. 

Any inconvenience suffered by the milch cow 
will result in a loss of milk. 

Any unusual condition of the udders and teats 
calls for immediate attention. Soreness of any 
portion, sores of a peculiar character, and obstruc- 
tion of the milk ducts should be promptly treated. 

Cows with diseased udders are likely to be 
affected with some contagious sickness, and should 
therefore be placed apart from the remainder of 
the herd. Their milk cannot be gathered in the 
same buckets and pails as are used with the other 
cows until health is restored, 

Whenever a ‘‘ hard milking” cow is found the 
narrowness of her milk canals may be obviated hy 
rolling the teats between two hands. The passing 
ofa straw into the milk canal is disastrous to the 
animal,and may cause inflammation of the udder. 
On being milked after the first calf, many cows 
are very sensitive to the milker’s touch. Nothing 
but patience and gentle treatment will avail in 
such cases. 

A dirty udder should be cleaned with warm 
water before milking and rubbed dry with a clean 
cloth. : 

Inflamed udders have been successfully treated 
with water as hot as can be borne by the hand, and 
applied frequently.”"—Cape Agricultural Journal. 


—_——_——____ 


AGRICULTURAL EDUCATION. 


It has been the experience in all countries that 
Agricultural Educational establishments have 
serious difficulties to contend with at the 
outset. Practical agriculturists, and especially 
those who have been more or less successful 
cultivators, are always ready to serve at schcols 
of agriculture; while the difficulty of securing 
a good attendance at classes, where no prospects of 
employment are held out to students, is another 
drawback. 

The Principal of the Poona College of Science 
in a letter tothe Director of Public Instruction, 
Bombay, says regarding the agricultural classes :— 

T regret to have to report a very unsatisfactory 
state of affairs. While our new Engineering and 
Forest classes are so crowded this year, that I 
have some difficulty in providing room for them 
all, there is only one student in the new Agricul- 
tural class, v/z.,a man who has been sent from 
the Central Provinces with a scholarship of Rs. 20 
per mensem, and one extra or private student, a 
Parsee, in the Diploma class. In order to induce 
fresh men to join, I offered this year three scholar- 
ships of fifteen rupees, ten rupees, and six rupees, 
respectively, to men attending the junior Engi- 
neering class, if they would take up Agriculture 
instead; but only one man applied for the ex- 
change, on the condition that he be given the first 
scholarship, so I did not accept the offer 
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The reason for the failure of these classes. is 
without doubt, the definiteness of their future 
prospect. The L. C. E. graduates never fail to 
get fairly remunerative posts, and the Forest 
Rangers can look forward to success, seeing a 
number of past students already employed in the 
Forest Department. But there have not ‘been 
many instances of similar success among the 
Agricultural diplomates up to date. He also 
suggests that Government should annually publish 
in March or April the number and nature of 
appointments which will be gauranteed to students 
who obtain the diploma in Agriculture, and that 
the scholarships be reduced in number and raised 
in value. 

A Government Resolution has been issued, 
stating: His Excellency the Governor in Council 
regrets that the Agricultural classes in the College 
of Science, Poona, are languishing for want ‘of 
students. The state of things is the more deplor- 
able, as by Government Resolution, Revenue 
Department, No. 2178, dated the 26th March, 1898, 
it was directed that holders of the diploma in 
Agriculture granted by the Bombay University 
under the revised Regulation shall rank with 
graduates of the University, and shall be allowed 
all the special privileges enjoyed by the latter in 
the matter of the admission to, and promotion in, 
the Revenue Department. Government under- 
stand that these advantages are not generally 
known. The Principal of the College of Science 
should, therefore, be requested to give as wide 
publicity as he can to such information as he 
considers likely to attract students to the Agvi- 
cultural course. The proposed revision of the 
number and value of the scholarships attached tothe 
agricultural classes 1s approved, and the Director of 
Public Instruction should be requested to notify 
the change to all Head Masters of High Schools, 
and call their attention to the chances of employ- 
ment offered to men holding the diploma-in 
Agriculture, The necessary action ag regards 
suggestion (c) made by the Principal will -be 
taken in the Revenue Department, which should 
be requested to forward a copy of the orders that 
may be issued to the Political Department for 
similur action as regards Native States in this 
Presidency. 

After reading of this state of things in India, we 
consider the Colombo School of Agriculture has 
done well in keeping up its classes under the very 
trying circumstances in which it has been placed, 
with no incentives to students in the way. of 
scholarships, no adequate funds for satisfactorily 
carrying on its work, and with the worst. possible 
soil at its disposal for practical operations. And 
yetthe Ceylon Government has not yet thought 
fit to adopt the initiative set by the Indian 
Government and offer suitable employment to 
students who have had an agricultural training. 

————_—_-_- 


NOTES ON EXHIBITS FOR PARIS. 


1. EpreLtr Brrps’ Nests. 


Among the Exhibits being collected for the 
Paris Exhibition are some about which many 
persons know little, particularly as regards the 
origin of certain products which may be familiar 
enough in the commercial form. It has therefore 
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been suggested that o series of notes giving in- 
formation with reference to these articles might 
prove of interest to our readers, though it will 
no doubt be found that a number of them are 
familiar enough to some persons though but little 
known to others and wice versa. 

At present the collection received for trans- 
mission to Paris is not a very large one, but still 
there are a few exhibits which appear to be 
more or less unfamiliar to visitors, and about 
which the following notes will give them some 
information :— 

The birds which construct the edible nests ure 
found chiefly on the Pigeon Islands (North 
Cimara), Vingorla Rock, and Sacrifice Rocks, on 
the coast of Malwan (Ratnagiri District), at Tavoy 
and Mergui, and in the Andaman and Nicobar 
Islands, (C. ndifica is known also to occasionally 
visit Darjeeling, Assam, and the Nilgiri Hills, 
and to breed on most of the islands on the coast 
of the Malabar and the Concan round the Bay of 
Bengal to the Burmese Coast and the Malay 
Peninsula. C. linchi is the principal species of 
Java, known locally as tintye. In most of the 
regions where these birds are found, there are 
caves which afford shelter and protection. These 
caves occur chiefly in limestone formations, and 
are often several miles from the coast; at other 
times they have to be entered by boats, 

Mr. Portman, in his report of the Andaman 
Island Edible Birds’ Nests, says:—‘‘ I have ob- 
served two kinds of swallows, both of which 
build in the caves, The larger bird has more 
white in his plumage, and builds a nest of twigs 
and grass, &c., glued together, and attached to 
the rock by a peculiar mucilaginous matter. 
The smaller bird builds a nest of white mucila- 
ginous matter entirely, and it is this nest which 
is so much sought after. The nest is built in the 
form of a small bracket attached to the side or 
end of the cave, of a semi-circular form, with a 
radius of about 1% inches, and regarding the 
matter of which it is composed opinions differ.” 

“In Borneo, from which country China obtains 
the majority of her birds’ nests, the better 
qualities of nests are found in caves in the 
interior in crystalline limestone rock, only an 
inferior quality of nests being found on the 
seashore. These remarks apply equally to the 
Andamans; and I have no doubt that when the 
interior of the islands is explored, many more. 
nest-yielding caves will be found. All our present 
knowledge is derived from the Malays, who, 
through fear of the Andamanese, did not dare to 
search the interior. The explorations should be 
confined to hilly country, where the crystalline 
limestone formation predominates, ~ 


The greatest difference of opinion prevails re- 
garding the nature of the material of which the 
nests are formed. Early writers used to contend 
that they were made of asea-weed which the 
bird collected for the purpose and chemically 
changed in some mysterious way. Ure (Atts, 
Manufactures, and Mines) says: “The nests are 
made of a particular species of sea-weed which 
the bird macerates and bruises before it employs 
the material in layers so as to form the whitish 
gelatinous cup-shaped nests so much prized as 
restoratives and delicacies by the Chinese, On 
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the other hand, many recent writers diseredit this 
theory and believe that the gelatinous material 1s 
either the natural saliva of the bird or a substance 
brought up from the stomach for the purpose and 
derived from the natural food of the nest, viz,, 
insects. Jn support of this opinion they point out 
that the better qualities of the nests are found in 
caves far removed from the sea. Some of the 
nesting caves of Borneo are 140 miles from the 
sea. Mr. de Roepstorff points out that there are 
no edible nests in the Nicobar Settlement, but a 
few miles off in a richer tract of country where 
insect life abounds they are plentiful, “It is 
thus,” he says, “in places where the food of the 
swallow is plentiful, that they exist under the 
most favourable circumstances, and where the 
nests are best.’ In the Ratnagiri District 
Gazetteer it is stated “the swiftlets breed in 
March and April, in caverns of the rocks, the 
nests being made of inspissated saliva, in the 
form of white gelatine, pure white when fresh, 
but when old brownish and mixed with extraneous 
substances.” Mr. Portman remarks: “The 
swallow is supposed by some to make this matter, 
which resembles isinglass, from a species of 
sea-weed (fucus) resembling Carragen, an Iceland 
moss. I have often seen this sea-weed, but have 
never seen the birds on the sea-shore gathering it. 
Another theory is that the bird exeretes this 
matter from his cwn throat during the breeding 
season.” 1am unable to give any decided opinion 
in the matter, but the natives have a theory that 
the birds bring it down from the sun.” 
(To be continued.) 


PRINCIPAL FIBRES USED COMMERCIALLY. 


By Dr. Cus. RicHarp Dopge. 


Of the two dozen species of commercial fibres used 
in the United States, twenty figure in the list of 
imported raw products. Taking into account, also, 
the imported manufactures from fibrous substances 
and some of the rougher manufactures frem fibres 
or fibrous substances produced at home, the com- 
plete list of American commercial fibres may be 
swelled to thirty species, many of these being un- 
important. There aresix bast fibres, as follows :— 
Flax, Linum usitalissimum, China Grass, Boehmeria 
nivea (including Rhea, B. tenacissima); hemp, 
Cannabis sativa ; jute, Corchorus capsularis and C. 
oltorius; Sunn hemp, Cretalaria juncea, and 
Cuba bast, Hvbiscus teliaceus; all excepting the 
last being spinning fibres, the Cuba bast finding 
employment in millinery. There are two surface 
fibres: Cotton, Gossypium spp., and Rafiia, Raphia 
rufa. The list of structural fibres numbers 15, 
representing Agaves, palms, and grasses, as follows: 
Sisal hemp, Agave rigida (varieties) ; Manila hemp, 
Musa tervtihs; Mauritius, Furcroya gigantea, and 
New Zealand flax, Phormium tenax, cordage fibres ; 
Tampico, or Istle, Agave hetera cantha; Bahia 
piassaba, Aitalea funifera; Para  piassaba, 
Leopoldinia piass-aba, Mexican whisk, or Brown 
root, Lpicampes macronra, and Cabbage palmetto, 
Sabal palmetto, brush fibres ; Crin yégetal, Chamae, 
rops humilis; Spanish moss, ¥illandsia usneordes, 
Saw palmetto, Serenoa serrulata; Coconut fibre, 
Cocos nucifera, upholstery and matting fibres ; 
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tenacissima, for paper 
manufacture and vegetable sponge. Lufia aegyp- 
tica, as substitute for bath sponges. The two 
species of palmetto and the Spanish moss for 
vegetable hair are wholly produced in this country. 
As to the sources of supply of these fibres, flax is 


Esparto grass, Stipa 


imported chiefly from Belgium, Russia, Holland, 


Italy, the United Kingdom of Great Britain and 
freland, and from Canada, China grass or ramie 
comes from China (in small quantities). Hemp is 
derived from Russia, France, Belgium, Germany, 
Austria-Hungary, Italy, the Netherlunds, and 
British East Indies (the latter in trifling quantity) ; 
jute from India, and Cuba bast from the West 
Indies. Theimports of cotton are chiefly produced 
in Egypt and Peru, though small quantities may 
be derived from other countries. Raffia, used as 


agricultural tie bands, comes from Africa. 


The sisal hemp supply is produced in Yucatan, 
small quantities being produced in Cuba and the 
Bahamas. Manila hemp is a product of the 
Philippine Islands, Cuba hemp being a trade 
variety. Mauritius or aloe fibre comes from Africa, 
and the source of supply of New Zealand flax is 
indicated by its name. Tampico, or Istle, is a 
Mexican product, and the Bahia and Para piassabas, 
or “bass” fibres, are collected from Brazilian 
palms. There are other species of bass (see Bass 
in Catalogue) derived from African palms, 
which formerly never came to the United States, 
and now, if at all, only in trifling quantities. 
Broom root is a Mexican product, the root of a 
tall, wiry glass. The two palmetto fibres are 
produced from uncultivated species of Florida 
palms, while the Crin yégetal is derived from an 
allied palm growing in Algeria. The vegetable 
hair from Spanish moss is prepared in South 
Carolina and other Gulf States, while coconut 
fibre comes from the Hast Indies. Esparto grass 
is produced in Algeria, Spain, and Portugal, and 
vegetable sponge comes largely from Japan. 
Other commercial species that might be enumerated 
are imported in a partially prepared state or as 
manufactures. Such fibrous substances appear in 
the forra of straw plait from ltaly, Japan, and 
China chiefly, the eastern floor mattings and 
basketry from various substances. In this account, 
however, only the raw fibres are ncted. The fibres 
produced in this country in commercial quantity 
are cotton, hemp, flax, palmetto fibre, and vegetable 
hair from Spanish moss. Hemp and flax produc- 
tion should be largely extended; jute production 
and the growth of sisal hemp, pineapple, and 
bowstring hemp are possible. Cane fibre can be 
produced in large quantities, and there are doubt- 
less other kinds that might form the basis of local 
fibre industries. The paper materials other than 
Esparto are not considered in this category. The 
native fibrous substances that might be employed 
in lieu of cellulose from our forest trees, for paper 
pulp, would make a long list, at the head of which 
might be placed the waste fibre from a million 
deres of flax produced only for seed. A day is 
surely coming when the question of securing new 
pulp materials will present itself, and it is to be 
hoped that from the long list of native species of 
fibrous plants enumerated in this work something 
will be found that will supply at low cost a better 
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paper material for common use than wood pulp, 
which has nothing to recommend it but avail- 
ability of raw material and cheapness. 


——_—_—_@——_____ 


THE PROGRESS OF AGRICULTURAL 
CHEMISTRY. 


The following is taken from an account of Prof, 
Maercker’s address before the German Chemical 
Society, and gives his views with reference to 
Plant Food, Soils, and Manures, subjects of so 
much importance to agriculturists :— 

In supplying nourishment to plants we must 
know what substances are necessary, and in what 
form and quantity they should be provided. 
Little progress was made in our knowledge of the 
subject till the quite recent introduction of the 
method of water-cultures of Sachs, Knoop, and 
Nobbe and the method of sand-cultures of Hellriegel 
permitted of the conduct of experiments in pure 
media, and thus rendered it possible to ascertain 
not only what substances are essential for plant 
life, but also the part played by each substance in 
the plant cell, Thus we kncow now that phos- 
phoric acid is essential for the formation of nitro- 
genous substances in the plants, because the albu- 
mens, which are of fundamental importance in the 
transformations of substances in plants, result 
from an intermediate phosphoric acid compound, 
asis indicated by the regular occurrence of lecythin 
in protoplasm. Again, iron is an essential consti- 
tuent of chlorophyll and sulphur of albumen, and 
hence must be supplied to plants. The true func- 
tion of calcium was for long doubtful; its action 
is now known to be of a medicinal character, 
since if, serves to neutralize the poisonous oxalic 
acid, which is always an intermediate product cf 
the oxidation of the carbohydrates. It was for- 
merly thought that calcium fulfilled some impor- 
tant function in the leaves, being chiefly found in 
the foliage of plants. Since, however, the leaves 
are also the chief seat of the oxalic acid, this 
distribution of the calcium is easily explained. 

The part played by potassium has only withig 
the last three years been explained by Hellriegel, 
who, by exact experiments with beet-root, showed 
that the amount of sugar in the beet stands in close 
relation to the amount of potassium provided for 
the plant. P. Wagner has made the interesting 
observation that the potassium may be partly 
replaced by sodium. 

The exact value of magnesium to plants is not 
yet well understood, but it appears to be of 
importance in the formation of the nitrogenous 
substances of seeds, as in these considerable 
quantities of magnesium phosphate occur, 

Nitrogen is an indispensable plant-food, for it is 
an essential constituent of albumen. 

In addition to the quantities of mineral sub- 
stances required by plants to enable them to 
exhibit a healthy growth, further quantities are 
found to be essential to satisfy what has been 
termed, though not very aptly, the ‘‘ mineral- 
hunger” of the plant. This is best explained by 
an example, KE. Wolf found that for the produc- 
tion of 100 parts of oat-plant (dried), ‘5 parts of 
phosphoric acid was necessary, when the remain- 
ing mineral substances were supplied in excess to 
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the plant. By other similar experiments he showed 
that the fcllowiug quantities of mineral substances 
were necessary for the production of 100 parts of 
oat-plant :— 


Phosphoric acid ... eo. ‘OO parts 
Potash aa TOO) ys 
Lime 59% ond PRY 
Magnesia 500 Fiera Olea 
Sulphuric le asp i Aloo, 
1°95 parts 


A total of 1°95 parts of mineral substances is 
therefore necessary in the case of the oat-plant. 
However, there is no oat-plant in nature which 
contains so little as 1°95 per cent. The minimum 
is 3 per cent. The difference, 1°05 per cent, is the 
measure of the ‘“mineral-hunger” of the plant, 
and represents the mineral substances which does 
not perform any special function. This excess of 
mineral substance may be supplied in the form of 
some indifferent substance, such as silica, The 
observation is of considerable interest to the 
farmer, for it slows that it is not economical to 
manure crops with pure substances. 

’ Having ascertained in general what substances 
are necessary as plant-food, the agricultural 
chemist has next to apply this general information 
to the manuring of soils which are more or less 
deficient in certain ingredients. It has been found, 
unfortunately, that the chemical analysis of a soil 
is of little use as a guide unless accompanied by 
what may be termed a “ mechanical analysis,” 
by which he meant chieflya determination of the 
amount of finely-divided constituents present in 
the soil. It is only the finally divided earth which 
presents a sufficiently large surface for the exer- 
cise of the solvent action of the water and its 
dissolved carbonicacid. There is one case, however, 
in which chemical analysis alone is of the greatest 
importance, vz, when only traces of some neces- 
sary element are present ina soil. Here there is 
no qustion of the need for a manure containing 
this substance. 

“Tf, on the other hand, large quantities of an 
element are preseut, it does not follow that there 
is a sufficiency in the soileven when tke latter is 
in a satisfactory state of division, for the sub- 
stance in question may be present in an insoluble 
or refractory form. This is commonly the case 
with nitrogen, which exists in the soil chiefly 
in the form of a mixture of indefiaite nitrogenous 
substances known as humus or mould. These 
substances sometimes easily give up their nitrogen 
to plants, but in other cases are very refractory. 
The uncertainty as to their action is indeed so 
great that certain peaty soils are known which 
consist almost entirely of humus, but contain, 
nevertheless, an insufficiency of available nitrogen. 

“Phosphoric acid affords another illustration. 
The soluble phosphoric acid of the manureis ab- 
sorbed by the soil as dicalcic phosphate, which is 
comparatively easily soluble in the soil-water. 
With time, however, it may change in the soil to the 
insoluble tricalcium phosphate, ov even to iron or 
aluminium phosphates, which are still less soluble. 

in the case of calcium, chemical analysis has 
been found to be of considerable service in deter- 
mining what manuring is required, since calcium 
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is chiefly valuable in the form of carbonate or 
humate, and these are easily estimated in the soil. 

Since then the direct method of soil-analysis is 
an insufficient guide to manuring, it is fortunate 
that chemists have been able to develop success- 
fully an indirect method. This is the cultivation 
method, by which plants are allowed to grow in 
the soil under examination, after taking care to 
provide a sufliciency of all plant-food stuffs 
except the one, e¢g., phosphoric acid, whose 
presence in available form is being tested. The 
plants are then analysed, and the results compared 
with the analyses of the same plants grown on 
soils provided with all the necessary plant-food 
stuffs. Asan inportant result of the method it 
has been found that different plants take up very 
different quantities of the same mineral substan- 
ces. On this is largely based the system of | 
rotation of crops, where the second crop is so 
chosen that it chiefly removes the ingredients of 
the soil which have been left by the preceding 
crop. 

With the aid of the cultivation method it has 
also been possible to draw up the following table 
which represents the relative values of the 
different nitrogen compounds for plans food. 

Nitrogen of Saltpetre 2 peor 00 
55 , Ammonia 33 «» 85-90 
- , Albumen jas a5 60 

This table may be made use of in determining the 
nitrogen value of a manure. 

The cultivation method may be used for testing 
the value of manures of ail kinds. Thus it was by 
a few cultivation experiments that Wagner in 
Dirmstadt first showed the very great value for 
agricultural purposes of the “Thomas” Slag, 
produced as a bye-product in the manufacture of 
iron by the basic process of Thomas Gilchrist. 
The million tens of phosphate meal annually 
produced in Germany is now wholly utilised by 
the agriculturist, and its preparation for the 
farmer has become an important offshoot of the 
industry. 

Similarly the demonstration by the cultiva- 
tion method of the value of potash salts in 
manures has given an enormous impetus to the 
potash industry. 

Speaking generally, the method gives us 
complete control over the fertility of a soil in so 


_ far as this depends on manuring. One consequence 


of this has been that our views as to the value of 
agricultural land have completely changed, for 
whereas formerly sandy soils were generally con- 
sidered poor, they are now by means of a system of 
intelligently directed manuring, made to give yields 
which are scarcely inferior to shose of the best 
soils. The beet-sugar industry, which formerly 
could only be conducted in the best soils, has now 
been extended with marked success to sandy soils, 


ee Se 
AGRICULTURAL EDUCATION IN FRANCE, 
The system of agricultural education in France 
is reported to be most perfect, and just at this 
time when 2 Commission is sitting with reference 
to the question cf establishing a Department or 
Board of Agriculture for the island, an account of. 
the French system of agricultural education should 
prove both interesting and instructive reading. 


Nov. 1, 1899.] 


We have just received, through the courtesy of 
a high official, a copy of a Report -(only. the series 
of Diplomatic and Consular Reports) on this very 
subject, written by Mr. H. Austin Lee, Commer- 
cial Attuché to Her Majesty’s Embassy at Paris. 
From it we learn that:though various efforts in 
the direction of agricultural education were made 
in Frauce during the latter half of the eighteenth 
century, it was not until 1822 that the first 
agricultural school was founded by Maithien de 
Dombastle, at Boville, near Nancy. This school 
was quickly followed by others: in 1829 by that 


of Bella at Grignon, one of the most flourishing 


institutions of the present day, aud in 1830 by that 
of Riffel at Grandjonan. The introducticn of the 


_ present system of agricultural education, however, 


dates from 1875-76. When Minister of Agriculture, 
Monsieur Meline, in his official report published in 
May, 1898, advocated the institution of a “Superior 
Council of Agricultural Education,’ which was 


organised by the decree of May 27th, 1898. It is 


charged with the supervision of all institutions, 
&e., affording agricultural education, founded or 
subsidised by the Ministry of Agriculture, and has 
a voice in all matters relating thereto. . It meets 
at least once a yeur and forwards a report to the 
Minister of Agriculture, comprising its views res- 
pecting improvements to be introduced into the 
systemasa whole. Of this Council of thirty, four- 
teen officials, including the officersin control of the 
various sections of the Agricultural Department, 
heads of the Veterinary, Forestry, Irrigation 
Departments, Directors of Forestry and Agricul- 
tural State Schools and, Presidents of Agricultural 
Societies, are ex-officio members. The rest of the 
meinbers are nominated from amongst the agri- 
cultural and: scientific notabilities of the country 
and others. They are appointed for four years, 
one-half of their number being renewed every 
second year. Fifteen members of the Council 
form a permanent Commission which meets to 
consider urgent matters whenever summoned by 
the Minister of Agriculture. 


The inspection of agricultural education has 
also been lately organised. There are now officers 
known as Inspectors-General and one inspector for 
each of the eight districts into which the country 
has been divided. 


The Juspectors-General are charged with the 
organization of the general agricultural show at 
Paris, the supervision of district agricultural 
shows, and the inspection of the “ Institute Agro- 
nimique” and the National Agricultural Schools. 

The Inspectors are charged with the supervision 
of the establishments affording agricultural educa- 
tion in the general districts other than the 
abovementioned, with that of the departmental 
and special professors, They also organise and 
preside over the district shows. They are subor- 
dinate to the Inspectors-Generul. 

The corps of inspectors are recruited from 
qualified professors of various agricultural insti- 
tutions. 

The State expenditure on agricutural education, 
under this system, is, as may be expected, consi- 
derable, The votes for National Institutions 
aggregate £77,434, and for institutions subsidised 
by the State £75,026, or a total, for the year 1809, 
of £152,460. The receipts from fees and sale of 


\ 
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produce in. general establishments, giving as the 
figures for 1897, are between £12,000 and £13,000 

Agricultural education as it exists in France 
may be divided into four sections, viz., Klementary, 
secondary, higher and general. a 

Under elementary agricultural establishments 
are classed (a) the Farm Schools, and (6) the 
Practical Agricultural Schools. 

Of Farm Schools there are fourteen at present, 
though at one time there were about five times 
this uumber, The decrease is attributable, firstly, to 
the increase of “practical schools,” and secondly, 
to the growth of private establishments taking 
paid apprentices. But though their present im- 
portance is comparatively small, it would appear 
that these Farm Schools still supply a distinct 
want. These institutions can scarcely be called 
schools. The farm is a private speculation. The 
Government pays the salaries of the staff of 
teachers, 74d. per day towards the upkeep of each 
apprentice, and gives usually a bonus of £12 on 
leaving to those who gain their diploma, and £8 
to those who do not. The teaching is gratuitous, 
the apprentices are boarders, and the course varies 
from 2 to 8 years. The age of admission varies 
from 14 to 16, and the average number of appren- 
tices is about 20. 

The staff usually consists of a Director, a 
teacher, superintendent (who is also accountant), 
a gardener, nurseryman, overseer of practical 
work and Veterinary Surgeon and drill master ; 
besides special instructors for any special local 
cultivation. The teaching is mainly practical, 
and the Director makes use of the services of the 
apprentices as he deems advisable. 

The theoretical studies, which occupy about one- 
thirdof the time, are of a very elementary character. 
They include the revision of subjects taught in the 
elementary schools, horticulture, arboriculture, and 
general notions respecting surveying and levelling, 
agriculture in its widest sense, “first aid” to sick 
animals, and book-keeping. 

Admission is obtained by examination in pri- 
mary subjects, but those nolding the primary edu- 
cation certificate are exempted from examinatis:. 


The objection that has been brought against — 


these schools is that the Directors (who are the 
owners or lessees of the farm) are often apt to look 
upon the apprentices somewhat in the light of 
labourers placed at their disposal by the State, and 
to make them work merely with a view to their 
own ends, the question of teaching taking only a 
secondary place. A shepherd’s school on the 
same principle exists at Rambouillet. 

The practical agricultural schools may be said 
to fill a gap between the national schools, intended 
to give a secondary practical and theoretical edu- 
cation to the sons of larger landed proprietors, and 
the farm schools intended to give almost entirely 
practical teaching to the sons of labourers, They 
were established with a view to catering to the 
important peasant proprietors and smail farmer 
classes. 

These schools may be defined as farms of the 


better class, carried on with a view to profit, 


taking paying pupils who are taught the theory 
and practice of the special types of agriculture in 
the district of each school. The plan would 
appear to be successful for the number of these 
institutions existing, viz., over 40. 


Ho 


The object of these schools is stated to be ‘‘to 
take the child as he leaves the primary or superior 
primary school, to give him thorough practical and 
theoretical training, and then to send him back to 
the agricultural family, which he will not again 
leave.” The practical school does not pretend to 
make finished agriculturists, but furnishes them 
withthe means of becoming so by giving them a solid 
foundation of essential agricultural knowledge. The 
scheme devised for these schools has the merit both 
of simplicity and of economy to the State. The 
Director is either proprietor, tenant, or manager for 
some company department, or commerce. In the 
two latter cases he usually undertakes the farming 
at his own risk against an almost nominal rent. The 
initial cost of adapting the farm for the purposes 
of a school is borne—except in rare instances——by 
the proprietor or lessee alone or in conjunction 
with the department. The owner, however, often 
provides the whole of his cost, being repaid by the 
department by annuities. The State is in no way 
concerned with such matters, nor participates in 
the management or the agricultural venture. 

When the school is founded with the sanction of 
the Minister of Agriculture, the Government 
undertakes to provide the salaries of the Director 
and staff, a small sum for general expenses, 
and usually from £100 to £200 for Scholarships, 
some of which are, as a rule, also offered by 
individual departments. 

The average course of study is 2 years, the 
average number of students 30 to 40. 

The average fees are £20 for boarders, £10 for 
half boarders, £2 for day scholars. The scale of 
charges is fixed by the Minister of Agriculture. If 
qualifying and where needed a competitive exami- 
nation precedes admission ; a certificate of elemen- 
try education exempting from examination. The 
direct supervision of each school is in the hands of 
& committee of officials and unofficials. The staff 
usually includes a director, three professors, a 
teacher-superintendent, Veterinary Surgeon, over- 
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eers for Agricultural, and horticultural work, and 
Military superintendent. 

The pupils receive theoretical and perform 
manual labour alternately morning and after- 
noon; the practical portion of the tuition being 
supplemented by numerous excursions, which give 
occasion for object lessons in agricultural matters. 

Whilst there is much diversity in the practical 
training, the theoretical tuition is of a fairly 
uniform type, including: 

1, Agriculture, zootechnies (the study of the 
habits and characteristics of the different kinds of 
live-stocks, and then classified according to age, 
race, &c-) rural legislation and economy, and rural) 


engineering. 
2. Physics, chemistry, technology, and meteoro- 
logy. 


8. Botany, zoology, geology, horticulture, ento- 
mology, and the study of useful and harmless 
insects. 

4. Superior primary instruction, civil law. 
mathematics, surveying, levelling, and book-keep- 
ing. 

5. Hygiene and “first aid” to animals, 

A weekly examination is held in each subject, 
and pupils are practised in laboratory and the 
work of the microscope. 

We are then given a short sketch of two 
typical practical schools, viz., those at Berthonval 
iu the North, and Ondes in Southern France, 

The average cost to the State of Practical 
Agricultural Schools would appear to .be between 
£800 and £1,000. A certain number of schools 
afford instruction of a special character, such as 
the manufacture of cheese and butter. Poultry 
Farming and Horticulture, e.g. the Practical 
School of Poultry Farming at Sanvic, near Havre, 
and the Milk Industrial School at Poligny. 

Here we close our review of this interesting 
report, reserving our notice of secondary, higher 
and general agricultural education in France for 
future issues. 
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“HUCOMIA ULMOIDES” OLIVER: 
A NEW GUTTA-PERCHA PLANT. 
By M. M. J. Dyspowskrt AND G. FRON. 


(Specially trranslated, from the ‘“ Revue des 
Cultures Coloniales,” for the Tropical 
Agricultwrist. ) 

UTTA-PERCHA is, as is known, 
produced principally from trees 
belonging to the Sapotacez and 
growing in sub-tropical regions, 
It is therefore interesting to 
know that a plant, belonging to 
quite a different botanical group 
and growing in regions with a 
temperate climate, can also yield gutta-percha. We 
refer to a species studied by M M. Oliver and Weiss and 
described in the bulletin of the Linnwan Society of 
London in 1892, under the name of the Lucomia 
Ulmoides Oliver. Having only incomplete specimens 
at his disposal that botanist was unable to make 
an exact study of the plant. However, he ranks 
the Hucomia among the Euphorbiacew, near the 
crotonoids, and notes, in the different organs of the 
plants, the presence of lactiferous vessels, the contents 
of which become particularly visible when, having 
broken a portion of the stalk or the leaf, one carefully 
separates the two parts. M. Weiss undertook the 
anatomical study of the stalk and leaves, more parti- 
cularly the development of the Jactifers. He affirmed 
their presence in great abundance in the ‘“‘parenchyme 
cortical”’* of the stalk and their resemblance to the 
vessels holding the latex of the Huphorbiacew. Having 
measured the proportion of elements soluble in chloro- 
form in the cortical region, he obtained a yield of 

8 per cent. 

_ Having noticed the analogy that exists between the 
leaves of palaquium and those of the Hucomia, when 
on carefully breaking the leaves, one exposes the con- 
tents of the lactifers, we have been led to try to apply 


-* (That is, the soft spongy cellular web which 
fills the spaces between the different fibres and tissues 
in the leaves, young stalks and fruit—Hp, 7’.A.] 
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to the different organs of the plant, the procedure 
recommended by M. Jungfleisch for extracting gutta- 
percha from the leaves of palaquium. We experimented 
first on some fresh leaves of a single plant of the Huco-, 
mia in the Jardin Colonial. The leaves are 8 to 9 centi- 
metres long and 4 to 5 wide. They are oval, pointed at 
the end, finely dentate, have short stalks, and in length 
resemble those of our common elm. Operating upon 20 
grammes of dried leaves, we obtained 0 gr, 
45 of products soluble in “ toluene”* which corres- 
ponds to a return of 2 gr. 21 per cent. This 
return is poor, if one considers that the fresh leaves 
contain 70 per cent. of water. The bark seems to con- 
tain a notable proportion of matter produced by the 
lactifers, But the plant which we possess being still 
very young, we have not been able to take any branches 
away forexamination. A second ’series of observations 
was made upon the fruits, The fruit isa samare, the 
length of it being from 3 to 34 centimetres, and the 
width about 1 centimetre. 200 fruits weigh about 13 to 


14 grammes. The extract of matter soluble in toluéne 
has given us the following results:—Ist attempt, 15 
grammes soluble in toluene 4 gr. 09; 2nd 15 gr, gave 4 
gr.12. That isa proportion of 8gr., 20 to 30 gr. of matter. 
This corresponds to a yield equal to 27:34 percent. We 
operated on fruits not dried. The fruit contains a 
small proportion of water, equal to 7'4 per cent. The 
product obtained is of a brown colour with metallic 
reflections on the surface. Plunged in hot water, it 
becomes soft again, stretches out in thin flakes like 
gold beater’s skin, and under pressure will take the. 
impress of metal. In cooling it loses its suppleness 
and becomes quite hard, 


We have submitted the samples to M. Léaute an 
authority on the subject,and he authorizes us to say that 
he considers them of good quality..... Experiments are 
being made in the Jardin Colonial as to the methods of 
propagating the plant, which is at present only known 
in the North of China. Seeds are uncertain and often 
slow of growth but cuttings seem to give the best 
results. Cuttings will strike root in any Season, but 
spring seems to be the most favourable for buddinc. 
The plants has lived in the open air in Paris through 
the winter. Further experiments on the plant are 
being made which will determine if it would be worth 
while to extract gutta from the branches or the bark.’ 


*[“Toluéne ” is a colourless liquid obtained 
the dry distillation of Tolu’s balm, a balm srediogy 
by a tree of the myrosperme genus,—-Ep, LAs) ; 
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COFFEE IN QUEENSLAND. 
THE LATEST REPORTS. 

Exporiments with coffee growing have been made 
from time to time—often at long intervals—ever since 
the foundation of the colony. Thirty years ago the 
then Government tried to galyanise the industry into 
life by offering growers special concessions, but though 
small plantations were laid at Buderim, near Mary- 
korough and other places, no one seems to have 
persisted in the cultivation either earnestly or ex- 
tensively. One gentleman, near Mackay, has con- 
tinuously grown a few acres of it for over 20 years, 
at time with very handsome results. During the past 
few years a wider interest has been taken in coffee 
culture. On the Russell River, near Cairns, Mr. W. 
R. Lewis has established the Mount Graham plan- 
tation. Some 16 years ago he visited Mackay and 
was much impressed with what he saw on the plan- 
tation of Mr. Costello (the gentleman first referred 
to); he decided to give coffee growing in his own 
‘district a thorough test. The result has been a com- 
plete success. He has now 16 acres under crop, and 
the Mount Graham coffee is to-day a well-established 
commercial commodity, finding a ready sale locally 
at a remunerative price, In the Cairns district there 
are now 400 acres planted as against 159 of the pre- 


vious year, and 50 of the year before. At Kamer- 
unga, 4 few miles from Cairns, at the foot of the 
coast range, there is a State nursery where may 
varieties of the tree have been carefully cultivated 
for years. To show how the industry is spreading, 
it may be mentioned that from the nursery during 
the year 1894, 110 lb. of coffee seed were distributed 
among 72 intending growers, while in 1896, 116 farmers 
received 1,300lb. Besides this thenursery in the same 
time gent out 2,250 coffee plants,|all the samples ofco ffee 
grown from them being of excellent quality. The pro- 
gress of Cairns is best illustrated by the coffee output, 
which rose from 16,9621lb. in 1897 to 40,678 1b. in 
1898, the majority of the trees bearing then for the 
first time. Three years ago planting at Mackay was, 
begun on the largest scale yet attempted in Queensland. 
The Mackay coffee Hstate Company commenced oper- 
ations, and has now some 100,000 trees planted. 
Altogether at Mackay there are now 115 acres under 
crop, which will begin to show returns this year. 
The old trees which had been bearing for years have 
been replaced with young plants. That coffee of a 
very superior quality can be grown at Mackay has 
been abundantly proved, as, apart from Mr. Cos- 
tello’s expezience, for years past coffee trees at the 
Mackay State Nursery have borne crops which old 
and experienced planters, who have spent years in 
Ceylon, India, the West Indies, aud Brazil, have 
publicly declared they never saw excelled consider- 
ing the age of the trees. Another feature of the 
trees grown in North Queensland, which is main- 
tained by experts to prove beyond all doubt the 
super excellence of the local conditions—temper- 
ature, soil, rainfall, &c.—is that they will bear full 
crops in their fourth year, whereas in other coffee- 
growing countries a full crop rarely appears until 
the tree matures, and that is, attains its full growth 
in its sixth or seventh year. It is affirmed that its 
early fecundity is neither detrimental to the quality 
of the coffee nor the subsequent life of the tree, 
North of the tropic line is generally considered the 
natural home of the coffee plant, but experience has 
shown that it can be cultivated much further south 
with almost equal success, In the neighbourhood of 
Maryborough, there are now about 300 acres planted ; 
and the success which has. attended its cultivation 
at Buderim Mountain has induced selectors on the 


Blackall Range to pat in some trees, 
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Experiments there have shown that the climate and 
soil at certain altitudes are very favourable to their 
propagation, Recognising the importance of this 
growing industry, and the great scope the northern 
portions of the colony afford for its expansion, the 
department has procured the servicesof Mr. Howard 
Newport to instruct the planters new to the industry 
in the best method of planting, curing, &c, Mr. 
Newport has had 11 years’ experience in India, where 
he managed a large plantation at Melrose, Yercand, 
in the presidency of Madras. He has also had con- 
siderable experience of coffee-planting in Ceylon 
Mr. Newport corroborates the testimony of Indian 
and Ceylon planters as to the eminently favourable cli- 
matic conditions of North Queensland for coffee 
culture, and he brings Queenslanders the cheering 
news that, though the industry is yet only a very 
small affair in the colony, the most flattering reports 
have gone abroad respecting the quality of the coffee 
and the big field there is in North Queensland for the 
expansion of the industry. He says that planters in 
India have begun to look upon Queensland as a 
dangerous rival in the production of the finest-grade 
coffee, of which they at present are the largest pro- 
ducers in the world, and practically have the mono- 
poly of that class of trade. 

‘““ Will coffee-growing pay?” is a question frequently 
asked. It is answered always in the affirmative by 
practical growers. What it will pay depends, as in 
all other industries, upon how economically it is 
worked, the quality of the article produced, and 
the market prices. It is only to be expected that 
where there have been so many isolated amateur 
efforts under so many different conditions there 
should be considerable diversity of opinion on a good 
many points. On one point all are, however, un- 
animous—that good coffee can be grown in Qeens- 
land, and that good yields can be confidently anti- 
cipated, What it will cost to grow is a matter that 
has not been settled definitely in such a way as to 
be capable of general application. Jt is generally 
admitted that it can be grownin a small way more 
profitably than on a large scale, where the question 
of labour enters largely into the consideration when 
the crop is ready for harvesting. So far, the areas 
harvested have been small, and the labour employed 
of different kinds. Whilst one man employed abori- 
ginal labour, which is naturally cheap, others got 
through the whole of the berry picking with the heip 
of their families. A child of about 12 years, it is 
said, can pick 25 per cent. more in a day than a 
man. But all men have not large families of young 
children, nor can aboriginal labour everywhere be 
found, and it is asserted that white adult labour 
would be too expensive for the work performed. 
In Inda, Brazil, Ceylon, and other coffee-growing 
countries there is abundance of cheap native 
labour. It is contended that if Queensland is to 
compete successfully with them the labour employed 
must also be cheap, so that it would seem that the 
Jabour of the Queensland coffee plantions of the 
future will have to be obtained, as in the case of the 
sugar plantations, from the Polynesian Islands. The 
experience of the Mackay Coffee Company during 
the next and following seasons should furnsih a good 
guide as to whether the coloured labourer is as use- 
ful and essential among the coffee trees as he is 
among the sugarcane. But whatever may be the profit 
in operations on a large ccale, there is no doubt of 
eotfee being ‘‘a poor man’scrop.” It is an easy one to 
grow. Mr. Newport and other experienced planters 
state that any man of ordinary intelligence can easily 
and quickly learn all that is necessary to plant and 
tend the trees, pick the crop, and cure it ready for 
the market. It requires no heavy labour, nor any 
very expensive mills and machinery. It keeps in- 
definitely, and to a certain extent improves with age. 
In one of a series of letters contributed to the 
‘‘Queensland Agricultural Journal’ on coffee culti- 
vation, the manager of the Mackay Coffee Estate, 
an ex-Indian planter of very considerable experience, 
wrote as follows:— The requisites necessary for the 
preparation of the product of the mill are so simple 
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and so unexpensive that they are within the reach 
of all.” {t must have occured to those who have 
followed these articles from the beginning that itis 
not necessary for every grower to erect a mill for 
the own crop. One mill in each district is ample 
for all purposes, as coffee in the parchment state 
will stand holding for an indefinite period, provided 
it has been sufficiently dried nor need the farmer 
apprehend that such delay will cause depreciation 
inits value, for the contrary is the case. The farmer in 
Queensland can choose his own time for sending his 
parchment to the mill, where could either sell for 
cash, or have the article cured, packed, and shipped 
for him. The same principle is carried out in most 
of the coffee-growing countries, and shonld answer 
equally well here.” Of the great profits to the small 
grower there seems to be no room for two opinions. 
If, as before observed, he has a family of active 
children, he needs but little paid labour in the berry- 
picking season. On this point, Mr. T, A. Bromley, 
Pialba, in a paper read before an agricultural con- 
ference held at Rockhampton last year, said:—‘ I 
have five acres under coffee, and the reason I have 
not more is that I am testing coffee-growing experi- 
mentally on approved lines. . . . Now, about 
labour, and that isa great point. My quiver is full, 
and I have a big little family. When it comes to 
picking with the assistance of a few children from 
round about, I can slip through the job very well. 
Children are by far the best pickers.” In giving an 
estimate of the money return that might be expected 
from coffee-growing, he continued:—‘‘ By taking the 
price mentioned as a basis (10d. per 1b) the net re- 
turn per acre would be over £50. Of course, it would 
not do to consider that a state estimate, as in practice 
you might get a long way below it. However, lam 
satisfied there is no other crop will pay so well, not 
even sugar.’ Dr. Thomatis, of Caravonica Park, 
Cairns, who has been growing coffee for years, and 
who, eight months ago, was awarded a special prize 
for his coffee at the Marseilles Exhibition, is very 
emphatic on the subject of profits. In a paper he 
read at the agricultural conference held in June last 
at Mackay he said :—‘‘ A small farmer with a growing 
family can grow a few acres of coffee with the 
certainty of realising from £30 to £40 per acre, without 
the necessary of employing labour outside his own 
family.” 

As very little is generally known about coffee grow- 
ing, I will here give an idea of what amount of 
capital a man would require arriving in Queensland 
prepared to embark in the industry for the purpose 
of making a living out of it. The cost of securing the 
Jand would very considerably, according to the con- 
ditions under which it was taken up—as a homestead 
selection, agricultural farm, or freehold land purchased 
outright. There is land coast open for selection all 
along the Queensland coast. The Brisbane Land 
Commissioner informed me a short time ago that 
there were 50,000 acres of scrub land on the Blackall 
Range, within 50 miles of Brisbane, suitable for coffee 
or fruit growing, and open to selection at 2s 6d an 
acre as homestead leases to the first persons that 
came along. A few miles back from the coast at 
Mackay, Cairns, and other northern ports, freehold 
land may be purchased from £2 an acre upwards, 
Excellent sites sheltered from the strong winds which 
prevail at certain periods of the year can be chosen 
on the slopes of the coast hills which, from their 
irregular conformation, are unsuitable for general 
agriculture, but which are all that could ba decided 
for coffee culture. Taking the case of the site chosen, 
being freehold land, it may be put downas a general 
average that £3 an acre would be the cost of pur- 
chase. The cost of cutting and burning off the scrub 
would not exceed £4 an acre. To grub out the 
heaviest stumps might take £3 or £4 more an acre, 
but this operation, to a man of limited means, is 
o a certain extent unnecessary, as the stumps may 
e allowed to rot away, as they will do in time. 

ne of the illustrations shows the dead timber still 

anding in the plantation. Digging holes for the 
ants would increase the outlay by an other £4, The 
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whole cost of preparing the plantation would b 
about £12 an acre. Taking for instance a NDS 
tion of 30 acres the expenditure would be something 
like the following :— 


Cost of land, about os oo oe £90 00 
Clearing (if heavily timbered) and planting, 

about oe da a 50 oe 360 00 
Farming appliances, say ee oe 3000 


Fencing, say 40 o° oe oo 6000 


Total cost of planting 30 acres .. on 540 00 


There would be other contingent expenses; a dwell 
ing-house, &c. a couple of horses, and other items 
the cost of which would depend largely on the set- 
tler’s taste and disposition ; and the expense of living, 
keeping down weeds, and tending the young trees 
for three years until they began to bear would also 
have to be taken into consideration. Of course if 
he has been accustomed to manual labour much of 
the above outlay would be avoidable with the help 
of one or two kanakas or a couple of sons fit for 
field work. Opinions differ as to how many trees 
should be planted to the acre; the estimates range 
from 700 to 1,100, Experienced planters state that 
1,000 are not too many where the soil is rich, the 
land well cleared, and economy of space has to be 
considered. At the end of three years the first 
berries appear, yielding approximately one-fourth of 
a full crop. In the fourth season about a half-crop 
may be expected, and in the fifth year the trees are 
in full bearing. Heach three will yield 2b. of parch- 
ment coffee, which means for 1,000 trees 2,000 1b. 
of parchment. Taking the mean between the various 
estimated costs it may be set down that the cost 
of picking will amount to $d per lb, of,berry from tha 
tree, or to 3d, per lb. of parchment coffee, During 
the past few years the selling price of the coffee 
locally has ranged from 73d to 12d. perlb; as im- 
porters pay 9d per lb. on the average for inferior 
coffee from Fiji, it seems a fair average to estimate 
9d as the ruling price of the local product, and at 
that figure European merchants have offered to buy 
Cairns and Mackay coffee in unlimited quantity, This 
would leave balance of 6d perlb. to the producer, 
which, ata yield of 2,000 1b per acre is £50, Ontof 
this return all incidental expensies would have to be 
deducted. Discounting all the estimates, disregarding 
the fact that growers in North Queensland have 
netted from £40 to £60 per acre, fallowing for an 
increase in the expenditure, a fall in the price of 
coffee, and setting the net gain as low as £20 per 
acre, then the owner of a 30-acre plantation would 
find himself at the end of five years in receipt of an 
income of £600 a year. One ceases to wonder at the 
onormeus fortunes Indian and Brazalian planters have 
made, 


Last year Queensland grew only about one-fifth 
of the coffee consumed in the colony, so that the 
intending planter has not only the balance of the 
home consumption to supply, but he has open to 
him the whole Australasian market. There is a big 
future ahead of the industry in Queensland. The 
local conditions cannot be surpassed anywhere, and 
there is plenty of available cheap land. The trees 
bear earlier and heavier crops than in other coffee- 
growing countries; the foreign planter opens his eyes 
in astonishment—it is not in his experience: and 
the plant so far has been free from the dreaded leaf 
disease which has played havoc with the plantations 
in India, Brazil, Arabia, Ceylon, and other countries, 
The growth of the plant in Australia gives new exe 
perience owing to its adaptability to soils and cli- 
mates to which in the previous history of the tree 
no parallel can be shown, Finally, the climate is 
healthy; yellow fever and other epidemics common 
in other countries are unknown; and the planter 
lives in the midst of British civilisation surrounded 
by his own countrymen,—Cydney Mail. 
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RHODESIA AS AN AGRICULTURAL 
COUNTRY. 


By Mr. M. A. Lincarp, Secretary For 
"AGRICULTURE. 


Anyone who has travelled through Rhodesia, and 
regarded it from the point of view of a practical 
farmer, cannot fail to recognise that whatever attract- 
tions it may possess in the shape of its minerals, it 
has undoubtedly vast possibilities in the way of agri- 
cultural industries, Too many observers have been 
content to base their opinion upon a hasty journey 

. through the country by stage coach, and have come to 
the conclusion that because so little land is actually 
under cultivation, it is not as a whole fitted for farming. 
It must not be forgotten, however, that Rhodesia had 
had its full share, if not more than its shave, of actual 
difficulties and obstacles to progress ; and _ the scarcity 
of stock suited to arable cultivation has been kneely 
felt. The locust disease fungus will, it is hoped, do 
much towards abating the locust pest; the native 
troubles are a thing of the past, and rinderpest is 

_ rapidly disappearing from our stock. Now that the 
country is in a more settled state, and the conditions 
of existence are becoming day by day more easy, alike 
to the farmer and the artisan, there is good reason for 
the belief that a steady and increasing demand will be 
created for the produce of the soil, which will sti- 
mulate the agricultural industry of the conutry. 
Another result of the unsettled condition of the 
country, and the drawbacks which have had to be en- 
countered, has been that farming, so far as it was 
carried on, was regarded more or less asa specula- 
tion, and the prices realised at times for forage, etc., 
have been so high that the money that would other- 
wise have been re-invested in agricultural wants have 
been diverted to other channels. 

In making a general review of the agricultural out- 
look of Rhodesia, the most important feature to be 
considered is of course the nature and formation of 
the soil. Generally speaking, the country may be 
described as both fertile and well watered, and admir- 
ably adapted, not only for breeding stock of all kinds, 
but also for raising cereals and other produce of the 
tropical and sub-tropical climate. That thisis no 
mere theory, is amply proved by the results attained 
by the natives, whether Mashonas or Matables. These 
tribes were the possessors of vast heards of cattle, 
which roamed about on the abundant pastures; and 
though their equipments for tilling the ground were 
necessarily of the rudest kind, they had no difficulty 
in raising mealies, sweet potatoes, rice, beans, to- 
bacco, and in fact all kinds of produce. How much 
more than can be done by skilled agriculturists with 
all the latest farming appliances, a requisite amount 
of capital, and asufficiency of native labour? With a 
comparatively small capital an energetic farmer should 


have no difficulty in earning a comfortable liveli- . 


hood for himself and his family, and making provision 
for the future ; that is if the farmer is prepared to put his 
own hand to the plough. Unfortunately in the past 
our farmers have shown a tendency to rely too much 
upon native labour, and have not always given the re- 


quisite amount of superintendence, and the natural re-. 


sult is that the crops were neglected or improperly 
handled. 

It has been asserted by some critics that owing to 
the long duration of the dry season in this country the 
effects of drought would be certain to discourage any 
serious attempt at farming. But on examination, this 
argument falls to the ground. With a soil which con- 
tains so much lime, and is formed on a granite bed the. 
effects of drought are not go keenly felt as might be 
anticipated, and the decay of the rank vegetation 
which grows s0 abundantly forms an excellent manure 
for the soil, and leaves the ground ready for cropping 
without the aid of artificial dressing. With such 
natural advantages as are possessed by Rho-, 
desia, as regards both soil and climate, a thorough 
system of agricultre, aesisted where necessary by 
irrigation, should yield good results, equal to those 
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attained in other countries, such as Canada or 
Australia, Little has yet been done in the way 
of cereal growing as the demand has  neces- 
sarily been limited. Most of the oats and barley 
grown here have been used for forage, which at 
present yields a handsome return. The only kind of 
agricaltural pursuit that has been gone into on any 
considerable scale is market gardening, and here the 
results have been very gratifying. Jf other colonists 
were to pay a visit to the markets of Bulawayo and 
Salisbury, they would probably be surprised to note 
the extent and variety of the crops raised, and their 
general excellence in quality. At present the market 
vardens are principally carried on by Indians in the 
neighbourhood of our large towns but with the near 
development of the mining resources of the country 
there is still scope for a further development of this 
remunerative resource, with which poultry and dairy- 
farming can be carried on atthe same time. More at- 
tention might also ‘be paid to fruit growing in a 
region the climate of which isso admirably adapted to 
almost all kinds of sub-tropical and tropical fruits. 
This is a want that is very much felt thronghout the 
country. 

It is somewhat difficult to present a sketch of what 
kind of cereals and other crops would thrive best in 
any particular locality, but after paying a visit to Mr, 
Rhodes’s estate at Inyanga, in the Umtali district, 
one is left in no doubt that with a plentiful supply of 
water, farming ona systematic basis can be success- 
fully carried on, both as regards cereals, vegetables, 
and fruits. As regards the pastoral industries, it must 
be admitted that since the conquest of the country 
many serious obstacles have had to be overcome. 
The various diseases and troubles to which stock ig 
subject in this country have quickly developed and 
spread throughout the teriritory, but with the measures 
that have been adopted by the Government to stamp 
out rinderpest and pleuropneumonia, together with 
the able advice of the Veterinary Department of the 
Cape Government, which is always at our disposal, 
there is every reason to hope for better things in the 
near future. It is not easy to pronouncre’more definite- 
ly on this important subject, as qualified men find it 
difficult to arrive at any definite conclusion as to why 
stock in this country should be so susceptible to so 
many diseases. However, it is to be hoped that with 
the introduction of a stronger and purer breed of stock 
the cattle will be able to throw off many of the minor 
ailments. There seems to be no question that the 
cattle reared by the natives are much more liable to 
many of these troubles than stock bred in the south 
or elsewhere, and doubtless this is due largely te the 
in-breeding practised by the Kaffir tribes. Indeed, 
it is not uulikely that thishas proved a source of weik- 
ness in the past, and that to it may be ascribed the 
rapid transmission of the fatal scourges which have 
carried off so many cattle and horses. The remedy 
appears to lie in the importation of a better and 
hardier class of stock, which I hope will be under- 
taken at no distant date.—Cape Times. 
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THE ALKALOIDAL CONTENTS OF 
CINCHONA. 


According to an article appearing in the Journal 
de Pharmacie et de Chimie, the following are the 
ususl limits of alkaloidal content in various groups 
of bark:—l. Succirubra from Java, 6 to 8 per cent. 
of total alkaloid; quinine sulphate, 2 to 3 pea cent, 
2. Loxa, from St. Thomas, 5 to6 per cent. of tota 
alkaloid; quinine sulphate, 2 to 2; per cent. 3° 
Loxa, from Nilgiris, 4 per cent. of total alkaloids 
1 told per cent. of quinine sulphate. 4. Calisaya 
from Bolivia, 5 to6 per cent. of total alkaloids; 3 to 
44 per cent. of quinine sulphate. There is room for 
Nilgiri bark to improve, and itis to behoped that 
one effect of Mr, Standen’s recent visit to Java will 
be an increase in the alkaloidal content o: Indian 
grown cinchona. 
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REMEDIAL MEASURES AND 
INSHCTICIDES. 


By E. E. Green, GOVERNMENT ENTOMOLOGIST. 


(Coreluded from page 800.) 


Kerosene Emulsion.—Soap is often combined with 
‘other ingredients. Of these kerosene emulsion is the 
‘best known and most widely used. As its efficacy 
and its effect upon plant life very greatly depend 
upon the preparation of the mixture, great care 
should be taken to accurately follow the directions. 
The formula in general use is:— 


Soap do sis 60 oe ete % Ib. 
Kerosene .. oo a sie) ste 2 gals. 
Soft water.. are ete ae fe 1 gal. 


‘Dissolve the soap in the water heated to boiling, 
then add the kerosene (to the hot mixture), and 
churn it until a creamy fluid results, which thickens 
on cooling, and adheres to glass without separating 
into oily particles.’ : 

- Whale-oil soaps are preferable, but any kind may 
be used. I have personally made a very successful 
emulsion, employing the common country soap, which 
seems to be particularly well adapted to retaining 
the oil in an intimate mixture, and which, in this 
combination, loses its own objectionable properties. 
The most important part of the process is the 
churning. This must be most thoroughly carried 
out. It can be satisfactorily managed by repeatedly 
drawing up and expelling the mixture through an 
ordinary garden syringe or a force-pump, A more 
lengthy method is to stir the mixture vigorously 
with a whisk of twigs. The liquid should be boiling 
hot during emulsification, and then, if kept in a cool 
place, it is said to last fora year or more without 
separating. If insufficiently churned, the mixture 
will afterwards become separated, and the oil collect 
at the top. A properly compounded emulsion will 
mix with water in any proportions. 

For use against scale insects a strength of one 
part emulsion to ten of water is found to be effective. 
As in all preparations of which petroleum is an 
ingredient, it can be more safely used on cloudy 
days. When used in hot sunshine, it is liable to 
burn the foliage andinjure the tendershoots of the 
plant, but the danger of injuring is much less with 
a properly prepared emulsion than with mechanical 
mixtures of kerosene and water. Mr. Marlatt, in 
some ‘Notes on Insectides,’* gives the following 
particulars of experiments which show that kerosene 
emulsion can be used of considerable strength 
without causing appreciable injury to the plants. 
But it cannot be recommended for general use at a 

_ greater strength than mentioned above. Mr. 
Marlatt writes: ‘About the 1st May, when the 
foliage was in the vigour of its early growth, a 
number of plants—peach, Japan quince, elm, pine, 
and strawberry—were treated with the following 
strengths of kerosene and whale-oil soap emulsions, 
made after the standard formula: Diluted (1) with 
2 parts of water, (2)4 parts of water, (3)9 parts of 
water, and (4) 14 parts of water, or the emulsion 
at 4, 1-5, 1-10, and 1-15 strength. The application 
was very thorough, and the limbs and twigs were 
thoroughly wetted by immersion in the insecticide. 
The treatment was made on a very bright, warm 
day, inthe early afternoon. No rain occurred for 
four days, after which there were heavy rains. No 
injury whatever developed in the case of the pine, 
strawberry, and elm with any of the strengths used. 
With peach the injury was trifling, a very small 
percentage, perhaps one or two per cent, of the 
leaves turned yellow and fell to the ground, but I 
am inclined to believe that this was merely the 
normal spring shedding of the leaves, which is seen 
in nearly all plants. In the case of the Japan quince, 
however, with the two stronger mixtures, namely, 
those with one-third and one-fifth karosene emulsion, 
a few yellow spots apear on the leaves, and later, 


oy * Insect Life, vol. vii. p, 116. | 
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upon handling the limbs treated with the strongest 
mixture, about one-fourth of the leaves were found 
to fall off readily. These leaves, while looking 
comparatively healthy and green, had evidently been 
injured more than their surface appearance indicated. 
With No. 2 this peculiarity was almost unnoticeable, 
and with Nos. 8 and 4 no injury whatever was 
shown, nor did any further injury manifest itself 
throughout the season in the case of any of the 
plans treated. These experiments would indicate 
that the kerosene emulsion can be applied in much 
stronger dilution to tender foliage of growing plants 
than has hitherto been supposed.’ 

On the other hand, there are well-authenticated 
reports of plants seriously injured, or even killed, by 
the use of too strong a mixture, and the application 
during sunny weather is attended with danger. In 
my own experience I have found the tender shoots 
on a recently pruned tea bush to be completely 
killed back by a comparatively weak mixture applied 
during sunny weather. 

When the foliage of a plant is attacked, the 
applications should be made by means of a spraying 
machine. In the case of pruned trees, when the 
pest affects the bark only, the liquid can be applied 
with a brush or a piece of rag to the stems and 
branches. Care must be taken that the liquid is not 
used in sufficient quantities to run down and saturate 
the roots of the plant, or grave injury may result. 
When employed with proper precautions, there is no 
doubt that we have in kerosene emulsion a very 
valuable remedy against scale and other insect pests. 

Milk may be substituted for the soap in the manu- 
facture of kerosene emulsion. ‘The formula given 
by Hubbard is :—‘ One part milk (sour milk is said 
to be as suitable as fresh for the purpose), to two 
parts kerosene. feat the milk nearly to boiling and 
mix with the kerosene. Churn the mixture violently 
until a thick creamy fluid is obtained. For use 
against scale insects dilute with nine or ten times 
the quantity of water.’ I have been unable to find 
any definite statements as to the comparative effect- 
iveness of the milk and soap emulsions. It is possibly 
a question of cost. In some countries a gallon of 
milk may be cheaper than half a pound of soap; but 
in most places it is probable that the balance of 
advantage will be on the other side. The active 
insecticidal properties of soap itself must surely be an 
additional advantage. 

Kerosene.—Much diversity of opinion exists as to the 
use of pure kerosene or a mechanical mixture of 
kerosene and water. It is undoubtedly effective as 
an insecticide. 

But in to many cases it is equally fatal to plant 
life. Reports are very conflicting. In some cases 
spraying with the undiluted oil has been unattended 
by any injury to the tree, while particularly successful 
in killing the scale. In other cases even large trees 
have succumbed under the treatment. One cause of 
injury is said to be the collection of oil at the 
base of the tree, the roots being apparently much 
more sensitive to injury than the exposed parts. As 
a precaution, earth should be banked up round the 
base of the tree, and only sufficient oil should be 
used to moisten the surface of the foliage and 
bark without any surplus to run down the stem. 

Mixtures of kerosene and water have been largely 
mployed in America, and elaborate machines devised 
for ensuring the proper mixture of the two ingred- 
iepts. But under any circumstances their effectiveness 
does not compare favourably with a properly com- 
pounded emulsion. 

Referring again to one of Mr, Marlatt’s reports,* 
I find it stated that ‘kerosene mixed with water is 
not nearly so powerful an insecticide as the kerosene 
soap emulsion. It does not remain nearly so long 
on the plant, and is not nearly go effective an 
insecticide at the same strength of oil. The heavier 
soap or milk emulsions kill more effectively, which 
is, perhaps, explained by the heavier liquid actually 


* Bulletin, No.9 (New Series), U.S. Department 
of Agriculture (Division of Entomology). 
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bringing more oil in contact with the insect, and 
also by its greater permanency.’ Taking everything 
into consideration, neither kerosene, nor mixtures of 
the oil and water, can be recommended for general 
uee—at any ratein the Tropics. 

Resin washes.—These are used extensively in Cali- 
fornia to remove scale insects from fruit trees. The 
formula (taken from Bulletin, No. 9 of the U.S. 
Dep wtment of Ariculture) is as follows:—‘ {he summer 
wash usually contains twenty pounds of resin, five 
pounds of crude caustic soda (seventy-eigbt per cent.), 
or three and a half pounds of the ninety-eight per 
cent., and two andahalf pints of fish oil. Tbe winter 
wash cantains thirty pounds of resin, nine pounds of 
crude soda, and four endahalf pints of oil. The ingred- 
ients are boiled in about twenty gallons of water for two 
or three hours, hot water beirg occasionally added 
until fifty gallons of solution are made. ‘This, for 
both formuls, is diluted to one hundred gallons 
before application to trees. Greater efficiency is be- 
lieved to come from long boiling of the mixture, and 
it is preferably applied hot. It is used on deciduous 
trees for the black and San José scales, and on citrus 
trees for the red and black scales; but the dense 
foliage of the latter renders thorough spraying diffi- 
cult except for young trees, and fumigation is much 
preferred. An improperly made resin wash is also 
apt to spot the fruit of the orange.’ I have no 

ersonal experience of either this or the following 
insecticide. 

Lime Salt and Sulphur Wash.—This has been em- 
ployed against the San José scale in America. 
Though undoubtedly effective in some parts of the 
country, it appears to have completely failed in others. 
Mr. Marlatt writes :—‘ Our experience with this wash 
in the East (Hastern States) had thrown doubt on 
its real efficiency as an insecticide, and it has been 
clearly demonstrated that under the climate condi- 
tions east of the Alleghanies it is almost valueless. 
In California, however, after a careful study of the 
facts in the field, Iam compelled to admit that the 
demonstration of its usefulness against the San José 
scale is complete, and the benefit of its application 
to orchards is most manifest. In the vicinity of 
Pomona, California, unsprayed orchards were badly 
infested with San Jose scale, while in adjoining 
sprayed orchards the scale was entirely killed, and 
the trees were rapidly recovering and showing vigor- 
ous and healthy new growth. In contiguous orchards 
also of the same kinds of trees, similarly treated 
so far as cultivation is concerned, the trees which 
had been subjected to yearly spraying were at least 
one-third larger than untreated trees. This wash is 
of value also as a fungicide, protecting stone fruits 
from leaf fungi, and is also a protection against 
birds, the Common California linnet doing great 
damage to buds in January and February. The wash 
is almost invariably made and applied by contractors, 
and costs about five cents per gallon applied to the 
trees. It is a winter application, being applied in 
January and February. 

‘Along the coast region and in Northern California, 
where moisture conditions prevail, this wash is very 
much less successful, bearing out somewhat the ex- 
perienced of the East, and doubtless explained by 
the similarity of climate in the districsts mentioned 
with that of the Atlantic seaboard. 

‘In making this wash the chief consideration seems 
to be prolonged boiling. The wash itself is prac- 
tically a sulphide of lime, with much free lime and 
salt carried with it. Prolonged boiling will result 
in taking up temporarily additional sulphur, and will 
perhaps add to its caustic properties if it is applied 
very hot; on cooling, however, it reverts to the 
simpler tri-or bi-sulphite of lime. The proportions 
of the ingredients and the method of combining 
them vary slightly in different sections. The follow- 
ing is the ordinary formula: Unslaked lime. 40 
pounds ; sulphur, 20 pounds; salt, 15 pounds. One- 
fourth of the lime is first slaked and boiled with 
sulphur in 20 gallons of water for two or three 
hours; the remainder of the lime is slaked, and 
together with the salt, is added tothe hot mixture, 
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and the whole boiled for half an hour or an hour 
longer. Water is then added to make 60 gallons of 
wash. This wash is applied practically every year, 
or as often as the San José scale manifests itself 
in any numbers.’ 

Carbolic Acid.—Crude carbolic, phenol, Jeyes’ fiuid, 
and similar compounds, all have insecticidal propertier. 
Carbolic acid itself has been found inefficient ex- 
cept when applied in such strength as to seriously 
damage the plants. I find that phenol and Jayes’ 
fluld (which appears to be much the same thing) 
are effective against Orthezia, ‘mealy bugs,’ and 
most species of Lecaniwum. A mixture containing 1 
part of Jeyes’ fluid to 20 of water, applied to a 
Thunbergia bush attacked by Orthezia, was fatal to 
more than 90 per cent. of the insects, but resulted 
in the death of the terminul buds of the plant. 
It had no bad effect upon the more mature leaves 
and shoots. The application did not, however, pre- 
vent the subsequent hatching of the eggs in the 
ovisacs of the dead insects. Weaker solutions were 
proportionately less effective. 

In a ‘Report on the Green Scale Bug, Lecanium- 
viride,’ published in 1886, I have mentioned that 
phenol applied to the ground around the roots of 
the coffee tree appeared to cause the disappearance 
of the scale. But subsequent experiments have not 
corroborated this result, and I must suppose that 
the apparent benefit in the earlier experiment was 
due to some other cause. Single experiments are 
practically useless. They are liable to be vitiated 
by adventitious circumstances. Until similar results 
have been obtained from repeated experiments, no 
confidence can be placed in any treatment. 

Tobacco Water.—‘Steep 5 lb. of refuse tobacco 
(stems, &c.) in 3 gallons of water for three hours. 
Strain the decoction and add sufficient water to 
make 7 gallons.’ The mixture will kill soft-bodied 
species that are unprotected by a covering scale, 
such as Lecanium viride, Pulvinaria pasidii, and Dac- 
tylopius citvi. It has little or no effect against the 
Liaspidine. 

Lime Water.—In the early days of the ‘green 
coffee bng’ I used a very thin wash of quick-lime 
and water. The mixture is inconvenient or difficult 
to apply as a spray, as it quickly clogs the nozzles 
and valves of the machine. I applied it with large 
brushes to the affected coffee foliage, and it waa 
certainly fatal to every insect with which it came 
in contact. The bugs turned from green to a bright 
orange colour within five minutes of the application. 
But many individuals necessarily escaped, and the 
benefit was only temporary. No damage to the 
trees was observed, but the lime had such’ a caustic 
effect upon the hands and arms of the coolies em- 
ployed in the work that it had to be discontinued. 

Strawson’s Mistures.—L have recently had the op- 
portunity of experimenting with a mixture supplied 
by the Strawson Company for use against the Tea- 
mite, and have found it very effective against scale 
insects of all kinds. It is one of the few insecticides 
that I have found of real value against Orthezia. 
Applied as a spray in the strength of 13 lb. to 4 
gallons of water, it not only kills this insect, but 
prevents the hatching of the eggsalso. This is ap- 
parently effected by the blocking of the aperture of 
the ovisac, and so preventing the emergence of the 
young insects. The mixture (as supplied) is of a 
soapy nature, andit is the soap that is probably the 
active agent in the destruction of the scale insects, 
The ingredients are naturally kept secret by the 
manufactures, for which reason I am unable toa re- 
commend its use asa spray for tea during the pluck- 
ing season, but for the removal of scale insects upon 
other trees it will be found of value, and I have 
frequently used it advantageously to clean the stems 
of Pruned tea. It is particularly effective also against 
the ants (Cremastogaster Dohrni) that give such 
trouble by building their nests in the tea bushes. 
These nests always enclose a colony of scale insects 
(usually Lecanium formicarii), and to prevent the re- 
currence of the ants it is most necessary to get rid 
of the bugs that attract them. For application to 
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the stems of trees a large paint brush can be used 
in place of the spraying machine, 

MeDougal’s Insecticide Wash.—This is another very 
useful patent insecticide, also of a soapy nature. As 
the ingredients are kept secret, the same objection 
applies to its extensive employment upon tea plants. 
It is equally effective against scale insects. The 
two mixtures (Strawson’s and McDougaill’s) were 
tested upon Orthezia with similar benefical results. 
It is used as a spray. 

The above two insecticides may be safely employed 
‘against green bug’ ‘or mealy bug’ on. coffee, and 
would be found very benefical in checking these 
pests where they are confined to a small area. The treat- 
Ment would be too expensive over a large acreuge, 
and would be useless unless applied very thoroughly. 

Adhatoda,—A decoction made by steeping the leaves 
of Adhatoda vasica (an Indian plant) in water is said 
to have proved benefical against various insect pests 
in India, but Ican find no record of its effect upon 
scale insects. Dr. Watt (Reporter on Economic 
Products to the Indian Government), who first brought 
into notice the properties of the plant as an insecti- 
cide, states that it has a distinctly paralysing effect 
upon many insects. But he appears to have found 
it unsatisfactory and uncertain in general use. The 
plant grows in Ceylon. In Trimen’s Handbook cf the 
Flora of Ceylon it is said to occur in the ‘low country, 
common in hedges and waste places, especially in 
dry regions, but usually planted, and scarcely a 
native.’ I obtained a few leaves and made a strong 
decoction from them, The amount of material was 
insufficient for extensive experiment, but leaves affect- 
ed by various insect pests were dipped into the mix- 
ture. I was surprised to find it absolutely ineffectual. 
Even such soft-bodied insects as aphides, when 
thoroughly wetted with the mixture, were as lively 
as ever the next morning. Possibly the Ceylon-grown 
plant does not acquire the insecticidal properties 
noticable in the Indian plant. 

It may here be as well to mention a few other 
supposed remedies for the cure of scale bug, that are 
really quite valueless for the purpose. The benefical 
results that have been attributed to them are pro- 
bably due to some fortuitous circumstance, such as 
the treament having been applied at a time when the 
pest was declining from natural causes. Such errors of 
observation bave led to much waste of time and money. 

The application of ‘Mana grass’ (Andropogon nardus), 
was at one time considered a cure for the coffee bug 
(Lec. cofec). Nietner, in his Enemies of the Coffee tree, 
mentions that it was customary to bind the grass 
round the stems of the trees. I have repeatedly 
tried this plan, at various times of the year: 1 have 
tied the grass round the stems as directed, have 
spread it on the ground, and strewn it over the 
foliage. Butin no case have I been able to observe 
the very slightest benefit from its use. 

Soot is another article that has been greatly over- 
rated as an insecticide; and wood ashes may fall 
under the same category. These substances are, doubt- 


_less, useful in dealing with slugs and snailc, their 


astringent and absorptive properties acting upon the 
mucous surface of such animals; but when applied 
to dry insects, such as caterpillars and scale bugs, 
they fail to adhere, or, when adhering to act in any 
way prejudicial to the ivsect. 

Lime, when applied dry, has little or no effect, un- 
less there happen to be moisture upon the insects. 
Even then its action will be very partial and un- 
satisfactory. 

Powdered sulphur is also quite useless against 
scale insets. 

Many other substances have been made the subjects 
of experiment; but, as they are either far too costly or 
otherwise impracticable it is useless to enumerate them. 

In the foregoing notes I have endeavoured to gather 
together the most reliable information on the subject 
of insecticides applicable to the treatment of Coccid 
pests. I present it tomy subscribers, hoping that from 
Amongst the various processes some treatment may be 
found to suit any case that may come under their notice. 
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INDIGO—A THREATENED INDUSTRY. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE ‘‘ TIMES.” 

Sir,—My attention has been drawn to your special 
article on the above subject in your issue of the 4th 
inst., and to a letter in your issue of the 7th inst. from 
Messrs, Mewburn and Ellis, who give some details and 
comparative statements which require correction. 

The indigo industry in India has up to the last few 
years occupied an almost anomalous position in this 
century of scientific progress an invention. Cultivation 
and manufacture have remained practically the same 
as they were at the end of the last century. 

The industry has, on the whole, been a paying one 
until this recent competition of an artificial product, 
and planters as well as agents were content to let 
things remain asthey were. There have been chemists 
of an inventing bend of mind who have of late years 
oecupied themselves with indigo manufacture and 
endeavoured to improve the same andincrease the yield 
of dye from the raw material. But the encouragement 
they received has been too limited and was confined 
to a few individual planters. The industry generally, 
as well as the financing agency houses and the buying 
trade discouraged all improved methods of manufac- 
turing processes necessitating the use of chemicals, and 
indigo known to have been made by any such improved 
methods was prejudiced at the indigo sales, if not 
altogether boycotted, so that enterprising planters 
lost courage and dropped all improvements in manu- 
facture, even those of established merits. 

The buying trade had also, up to lately, rested 
upon a most primitive basis of buying, dating also 
from the last century; valuations were and are still 
being made on comparison with standard sampies of 
certain supposed values, and the buying trade was 
therefore suspicious of any alterations in the methods 
of manufacture which might produce an equally good 
looking article but of perhaps less dyeing value. 

All this is now rapidly changing. The indigo 
industry is ripening, snd is now more prepared than 
it was a few years ago to benefit from the scientific 
progress of our century. 

The buying trade is more and more abandoning 
the buying on comparison with standard sawples, and 
buys now to a great extent on analysis, paying a certain 
amount per unit of indigotine, which varies slightly 
according to the mechanical conditions of the paste. 

Indigo planters have rallied together in face of this 
threatening competition, are now amploying distin- 
guished chemists, and are taking practical steps to 
improve their methods of cultivation and manufacture. 

The financial agency houses are realizing the 
seriousness of the situation, and are taking the lead 
to help their constituents in the only way in which 
they can be helped—viz., to establish experimental 
factories where improvements in manufacture and 
cultivation can be worked out and tested. 

It is not generally known that only about one- 
third of the dye in the plant is obtained by the 
ordinary methods of manufacture, and that, moreover, 
waste to the extent of 20 per cent. of the ultimate 
outturn occurs therein. 

There is, therefore, an ample margin for improve- 
ment in the manufacture alone, besides the progress 
which can be made by improved methods of cultiva- 
tion and drainage and the use of new and selected seed. 

The chemistry of indigo manufacture is till somee 
what obscure; the dye in the plant is not present 
in a merely extractable state, like theinein tea 
leaves, but has to be developed from certain basic 
products, which is most profitably done by a pro- 
longed fermentation of the plant, the agency being 
then microscopic life. This has made improvements 
in manufacture difficult, for chemists are rare who 
are conversant with and thoroughly understand the 
conditions of low microscopic animal and vegetable 
life, and who in addition possess the necessary per- 
severance, the necessary inventive power and gift, 
to devise experiments, to carry them out, and to 
interpret correctly the results. But such chemists 
will doubtless be found, and the benefits which the 
industry will derive from their work will be more 
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important and wide-reaching than even the most 
sanguine of planters hope for at present. One of 
the leading agency houses is already fitting out oue 
of their factories in Behar to test next season a 
new process for which an outturn or more than double 
the quantity of dye is claimed, and, in my opinion, 
improvements will not even stop at this. 

Messrs. Mewbourn and Hllis are therefore wrong 
in thinking that the cost of making indigo in India 
will not decrease in the same proportion as they 
expect the cost of the artificial indigo to decrease. 
The cost will, on the contrary, decrease to an ex- 
tent which will enable the natural indigo industry 
to meet the competition successfully, and come out 
of it victoriously.—Yours obdient servant, 

EUGENE C. SCHROTTEY. 

Wiesbaden Villa, Sonneck. October. 


a 


PLANTING IN THE GOLD COAST. 


The annual report for 1898 from the Gold Coast 
Colony puts in some very strong pleas for railways. 
With improved transport we are assured the output 
of rubber could be trebled, money would be saved, 
and better employment could be found for human 
beings than using them as beasts of burden—for at 
present the rubber has to be carried to the coast 
on men’s shoulders, The export of timber is further 
handicapped by the lack of transport facilities, and 
that with such facilities more trade might be done 
is evidenced by the increase in the timber business 
in those districts which have water communication. 
Moreover, the mines in the Colony can never be 
properly developed so long as all the materials and 
qiachinery have to be transported on the heads of 
natives. Happily, one Government railway is al- 
ready under construction, and surveys for six others 
have been made. Five of these lines will tap the 
mining districts. 

In the nine months there were 621,116 tons of 
foreign refined beet sugar imported into the United 
Kingdom, and 311,237 tons of raw or unrefined beet, 
making together a total quantity of 982,353. The 
total quantity of sugar from all parts was 1,084,711 
tons. Another proof is thus afforded of the almost 
entire possession by beet root sugar of the English 
market. The British public is providing work and 
wages for vast populations in Germany and France, 
Java and the Philippines show a great falling-off, 
and practically nothing comes from Cuba and Porto 
Rico. Peru aud Brazil also show a large decrease, 
proving that all cane countries are suffering, so far 
as the English market is concerned, from the bounty 
competition. On the other hand, Mauritius and the 
East Indies have sent more than they did last year, 
but their actual totals are vei1y small. The British 
West Indies have sent less, viz., 35,000 tons or 
rather more than ten per cent. of their total crop, 
probably in the from of Demerara and Trinidad 
crystals. During three months we only received 4,000 
tons of West India sugar. The raw cocoa imported 
amounted to 38 millicn pounds, the home consump- 
tion for the nine months being 26 millions, The 
imports of prepared cocoa were 38,700,00Ulb, or not 
much more than half of last year’s imports for the 
same months. The home consumption, too, has 
fallen off, being under four millions of pounds 
against more than four anda half millions in 1898. 
This looks as if the home manufacturers were using 
more of the raw cocoa, and we were becoming less 
dependent upon the Continent for our prepared 
cocoa supplies. The quantity of raw cocoa in bond 
is 19 millions of pounds, much about the same as 
last year, but the prepared cocca in bond is only 
468,000lb, against 1,451,000 last year. This may partly 
account for the recent strong market, and be a 
reason for the continuance of favourable prices. 
The shipping of war stores to South Africa should 
also be regarded as supporting the cocoa market. 
It should, however, ke noted that a large uantity 
of raw cocoa is re-exported, viz.: nearly nine million 
pounds. Lhe prepared cocoa exported is mall, only 
geaching 672,000 lb, which was, however, considerably, 
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in excess of the two preceding years. The amount 
of new cocoa consumed per head of the population - 
was 0°80 in 1898, showing a gradual increase since 
1884, when it was 0°39. Prepared cocoa, too has 
increased in consumrtion irom 0°03 in 1884 to 0.16 
in 1898. The 0:20 of 1897 was evidently a record 
year, and due tospecial causes. On the whole, with 
an increased consumption, however slow and steady 
the prospects of cocoa are fairly good, and there 
may come a boom come day when the true virtues of 
this food willbe more popularly recognised.—Planter. 


3 —_—___ —_ 
A FAMOUS LADY ORCHID GROWER. 


Mrs. George B. Wilson, of Philadelphia, according 
to the “‘ Boston Traveller,” (Sept). owns the largest 
collection of orchids in America, but she has unfor- 
tunately lost quite recently several fine specimens. 
The writer says that for the past ten years this 
gorgeous orchid flower has been Mr. Wilson's hobby. 
Always and admirer of orchids, about 1894 she decided 
to go into orchids thoroughly, and began a study of 
this millionaire’s emblem, sending all over the world 
for specimens of it myriad yarieties. Europe, Asia, 
North and South America, and the isles of 
the sea were explored, each for its particular 
production. At important orchid centres agencies 
for Mrs. Wilson were established which from time to 
time have furnished her with rare and valuable plants 
together with information regarding their cultiva- 
tion. In this way more than 10,C00 orchids have 
been brought together at the Wilson mansion in 
Philadelphia. In its line this asemblage is one of the 
most famous and most extensive in existence. A few 
years ago the collection as it, then stood, was greatly 
improved by the addition of that belonging to the 
Erastus Corning estate of Albany, which it had taken 
40 years together. Allof the great florist firms have 
professional orchid collectors. They brave the fast- 
nesses of the forest of the Amazon and Orinoco rivers 
and are exposed to the deadly fevers and maismas of 
swamps where the anacondas and boa-constrictors are- 
the least of the evils to be enconuntered. 

Mrs. Wilson’s collection is assembled in seven great 
glasshouses that were erected in the rear of the Wilson 
mansion at the cost of thousands of dollars. Upon 
entering the main conserva‘ory, inthe centre of which 
is a grove of the palms, the East India house is found 
to the left. Passing from this house the next is that 
of crypripediums, containing over 300 specimens. 
Beyond is the Mexican hcuse, which is literally a 
mass of bloom. Many of the plants carry from two 
to six spikes of brilliantly coloured blossoms. Cons- 
picuous among them is the rare Laelia dawsoni, bearing 
several flowers of a most exquisite type. Another pro- 
minent one is the Laelia anceps alba, measuring over 
four feet equare. The Cattleya house has a fine show- 
ing of blossoms, and provides a distinctive charm in its 
superb specimens. Taken in its entirety, the collect- 
ion fills seven houses, and it is conceeded to be one of 
the most valuable in America. Many of the smailer 
plants cost from 300 to 500 dollars each, and others of 
the unique varieties would fetch thousands even at 
forced sale. Perhaps the most interesting feature of 
Mrs. Wilson’s collection is the assemblage of varities 
that come from the Phillippine Islands. The Spavi- 
ards made the collectors pay alicence for hunting 
orchids there, but despite that method of coaxing 
ducats from American pocket many unique plants 
came from the group. Under the new regime, when 
Aguinaldo and his followers shall have ceased to strug- 
gle, the Influx of plants from Uncle Sam’s new domain 
will without doubt be greatly increased. Mrs. Wilson 
is now in Mexico, directly overseeing the work of her 
agents there who are searching for Mexican orchid 
wonders. Her superintendence isnot a sinecure, nor 
is it the work ofan amateur. The owner of this giant 
orchid collection isfully conversant with the habits of 
pet plant and of the laws which govern them. She 
has made a scholarly study of the flower, and believes 
in putting the knowledge she has acquired into prac- 
tical application. When at home, everything is under 
her own personal supervision, 
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RHA : 


HISTORICALLY AND PRACTICALLY 
CONSIDERED. 


{ thinkit highly probable that there is no plant in 
the vegetable kingdom to-day around which centres 
such a wealth of failure, historical and abiding in- 
terest as that commonly termed rhea. Probaply 
many are not aware of its hoary-headed antiquity 
as disclosed by Chinese classics. 

It should, however, be understood at the outset, 
there is probably no more difference between so-called 
China grass and rhea than there is between the 
China form of the tea-plant and that of Assam. 

The so-called China grass is of itself a singulazly. 
unfortunate and misleading term, as the Chu J/a of 
the Chinese, or Boehmeria nivea of the botanist, has 
no more to do witha grass plant than has the ap- 
ple with the pear for example. Those acquainted 
with original tea literature will remember how even 
so distinguished a botanist as Sir William Hooker 
pronounced in favour of a rhea viridis, that if to say 
a plant exclusively used for green tea as distinct 
from black. ; 
_And to-day we have a past president of the Society 
of Engineers setting out the misleading distinction 
of terming Boehmena nivea a species of nettle in- 
digenous to Ohina and India, and Boehmeria tenacissima 
asa valuable textile plant. Asthough both were not 
texile plants, both Bhehmeria’s both very closely allied so 
much soin fact as to probably constitute no other 
difference than the temperate and tropical form of 
one and the sawe thing. 

The distinction, however, between the tropical and 
temperate form, otherwise China grass so-called, and 
ramie or rhea, is a material one practically, and 
demands the careful consideration of the planter. 
Dr. Watt has endeavoured to show that the hot 
plains of India are no place for the temperate China 
type. And this may be, and probably is quite true, 
although it by no means always follows. For ins- 
tance, a mountain home was supposed to be neces- 
sary for tea originally obtained from the China 
mountain districts, but subsequent history has abun- 
dantly proved the tea-plant will thrive in all elevat- 
ions from 7,000 feet Gown to sea level. Phan dactyli- 
fera otherwise the date palm is another case in point 
of a plant that will thrive abundantly in tropical and 
subtropical regions, even up to some frost and snow. 
Very few plants, however, will do this, for instance, 
the Assam so-called hybrid tea-plant is a sorry thing 
at high elevations, and there is not wanting evidence 
that Bochmeria nivea demands its own climate. From 
a persual of the literature of the subject and the 
undoubted fact that in years gone by direct imports 
have been made from China and elsewhere, there 
can be little doubt the China and tropical forms of 
rhea have got eonfused until many mix up the 
two indiscriminately, and this will be a source of 
disappointment and failure to experimenters if not 
understood, and a clear distinction drawn between 


_ the tropical and temperate form or type. 


It isafair inference in nine cases out of ten that 
a plant that has grown for untold centuries in tem- 
perate China with its comparative dry climate will 
be certain to fail in many places in India and con- 
versely the tropical form under oppsite conditions; 
the practical man and planter should therefore ascer- 
tain for certain which form he is dealing with—the 
China type or the tropical type termed Bohemeria 
tenacissma. In 1848 a reference was made to Dr, 
MacGowan, then resident at Ningpo, as to the identity 
of the Rungpore plant with the China kind, where- 
upon Dr. MacGowan provisionally named the China 
plant Canabis sinensis. This however was entirely 
wrong, and shows how easily a learned man like Dr. 
MacGowan may go astray in putting down Boehmeria 
niveaas a Camabis. We are less concernzed, however with 
the doctor's mistake than his exceedingly interesting 
and comprehensive note on the plant in general. 

In this note the doctor goes onto say the “Cho 
Ma is found from Cochin China to the yellow River, 
and from Chusan to the farthest west that researches 
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can at present go, it is cultivated in many places, 


visited by the author, and growseven on the walls. 


of Nivgpo; it is mentioned in the Chinese classics 
and was undoubtedly cultivated a thousand years 
before our era, it is mentioned in the Shu King as 
an article of tribute from the central part of China 
in the time of Yu, B. C. 2205.” 


Here then we come face to face with a plant with a- 


mighty record in time, but as if 2205 B. C. were 
nothing, Dr. MacGowan goes on to say: ‘‘—Doubtless 
it came into use in far more remote times,’—the 
Chinese Herbal says-its origin is unknown. 

Hence it will be seen in rhea we have a plant 
with one of the oldest records extent. 

Leaving classical China on the subject, we come to 
India and Roxburgh—that Farther of Indian Botany. 
as Dr. Watt very fittingly terms the learned and withal 
very practical Roxburg. In 1809 we find Roxburgh 
writing to. the Secretary to the Board of Trade:— 
‘From the receipt of the first sample sent to me by 
Mr. Ewer of Bencoolen, I saw its quality was uns 
commonly interesting, and promised to be superior 
to every other vegetable fibre I had seen. I was theres 
fore, more than usually solicitous to obtain the plant, 
and in 1803 four plants were received into this garden, 
bine which period a thousand plants have been 
raised.” 


Then the doctor adds this significant remark: 
—‘But to this day I have not discovered a ready 
way to clean the fibres.’”’ Here in a nutshell, after 96. 
years, is still the central difficulty—an expeditious, 
cheap, effective and satisfactory cleaning machine. 
We imagine the century cannot produce the equal of 
so long and deplorable a failure of mechanical genius 
than is illustrated in the failure of at least thirty 
years of intermittent effort to produce a satisfactory 
decorticating and cleaning machine for rhea. 


Roxburgh strongly recomended cultivation to the, 
fullest extent, but remarked that this would he 
limited for a long time, as no good seed has yet been: 
produced in India. ; ik 

In 1833 Major Jenkins sent samples of the fibre 
from Cachar to Calcutta and subsequently from, 
Assam, 

Colonel Burney sent samples from the Shan Provinces 
of Pevela and Youkzouk, while Resident at Avan’ 
“Major Macfarquhar sent samples from Tavoy on the 
Tenasserim Coast. In 1836 Colonel Burney remarked 
it was cultivated by the Shans, the Siamese, and 
Chinese all of whom were loud in its praise for 
its fine texture and durability both as cloth and 
cordage. Mz. Landers, travelling amongst the Shans, 
also observed the same thing. 

In 1847 we find Dr. Campbell, superintendent of 
Darjeeling, lighting on the plant at Rungpore in Bens 
gal. ‘‘Here”’ says Dr. Campbell “it was cultivated with 
much care along the banks of the Teeshta River under 
the name of kunkhura.”’ He goes on to say, ‘I never 
saw the plant before and as winter crops are rare 
in that part of the country, it was an object of addis 
tional interest.” 

Subsequently samples were sent to Calcutta, and @ 
Mr. Henley visited Rungpore and endeavouredto pure 
chase a quantity, but could only get a small bale, for 
sending home for sample, ani Dr. Campbell says 
“ The natives would not sell, and cultivated it for the 
manufacture of towing lines and fishing nets: on ac 
count of its proved superiority for fishing nets and for 
enduring water without injury longer than any 
known substance. ; 

Mr. Henley expressed the opinion that machinery. 
could be produced for the separation and cleaning of 
the fibre with great facility and economy; until 
then it was hopeless to expect the fibre to be pro- 
duced ata low price. It is a curious commentary, 
after practically half a century, that the same opie 
nion holds good to-day. Here briefly stated is the first 
half-century of rhea under European observation. 

There was a unanimous verdict of its great strength 
durability, and find texture and sutability to with 
stand water longer without injury than any other 
known substance during this period. Samples werg 
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sent to England, and its merits instantly recognised 
by British manufacturers. 

And so the subject went on gathering interest and 
enquiry until the Government of India—recognising 
the great obstacle to expeditioue cleaning in their 
notification of January 1870—offered a prize of 5,000 
for the production of a machine that shonld clean the 
fibre at a cost of £15 per ton, including all process 
of cleaning, wear and tear of machinery, and provided 
the cleaned prepared fibre fetched £50 per ton in the 
London market. Notwithstanding this liberal prize, 
which was again renewed in 18/77 in the shape of 
R50,000, both trials were a failure, and no machine 
came up to Government conditions. 

Since then two or three score of patent have been 
taken, and more than a dozen distinct processes in- 
vented, all claiming to have solved difficulty. Among 
the most recent, is the Ferguson process—the Mac- 
donald-Boile—the Eyssen—and, lastly, Mr. Dear has 
turnec up with yet another machine of Automatic 
pretensions. According to the Minancial News. Myr. 
Ferzuson hasspent £30,(0) on his process, and now 
merely wants £500,000 to place it on a commercial 
footing: it is possible Mr. Ferguson will be found 
wanting that some of money for some time to come 

et. 

Some time ago Mr. J.R. Boyle wrote from the Im- 
perial Institute saying one firm would purchase to 

One thousand tons at £12 per ton in London with the 
fibre in its own integument. Mr. Boyle may rest as- 
sured that ‘“‘onefirm’’ is by no means alone in desir- 
ing 1,000 toas of zhea fibre at £12 a ton in London; 
seeing the eminently handsome difference between 
£12 and the price of the finished article and taking 
full note of the fact that atleast half the cleaning 
has to be done in India, 

‘Notwithstanding the many failures, if may be con- 
fidently predicted the time is not far distant when 
all difficulties of manufacture will be a than of the 
past. The subject is now become one of very keen 
Interest to a greatly increasing number in widely 
divided places, and without a doubt it is understood 
a splendid fortune awaits the first inventor of a really 
effective and reasonably priced process for dealing 
with rhea. A fibre acknowledged on all hands to be 
one of the finest if not in the language of Rox- 
burgh, the finest of vegetable fibres, must come to 


the front, and assert, its merits and if this should’ 


be so—and there is not the shadow of a doubt about 
it—India should not be behind in the matter. When 
all difficulties of manufacture have passed away, it 
will be solely a question of quantity, production, in 
short a planter’s question. Y 


PRACTICAL CULTURE OF RHEA. 


- At the every outset I must revert to the types and 
emphasise the paramount importance of clearly under- 
standing which is which. Manifold errors and failures 
will be avoided in India by understanding clearly 
there are two types, which for cultural purposes are 
widely distinct in their climatic demands. 

I note rhea seed figures in the admirable catalogue 
of the Himalayan seed stores: it is Italian-grown, 
and the “true rhea” so stated. But I must take 
leave to point out this Italian-grown seed is undoubted- 
ly the produce of Boehmerianivea, which is the true 
temperate China plant, from which so-called China 
grass is made, and for cultural purposes wholly dis- 
tinct from Roxburgh’s type, named Bochmerva tenacin- 
sime,and which is the Samatra plant, and no doubt 
identical with the tropical form subsequently found 
at Rungpore in Bengaland Assam; and doubtless the 
thea being extensively grown in the Island of Ceylon, 
is the tropical type , and therefore not Boehmerra nivea, 
but Roxburgh’s Lochmeria tenacissima, which is the 
vigorous, rapid growing, very long fibre type, in short 
the tropical type as distinguished from the temperate 
or at all events sub-tropical type. 

When this point is understood an enormous amount of 
confusion and prospective failure will disappear, To, 
plant this the true China type in such places as Assam 
for instance, is the best way to fail; in point of fact it 
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ig on record that a numberof Assam planters have 
tried rhea culture and failed; at all events abandoned 
the culture. I have not seen it stated which type 
was used or exactly why the culture was abandoned, 
but if Boehmeria nivea was used, then we need seek 
no further for the why of the failure. 

This is a case in which there is not much in a name 
buta very great deal in clearly distinguishing between 
the tropical and temperate type of practically the 
same thing, whether it be Bochmeria nivea or Boehemeria 
tenacissima ; they are both first class, identical, fibre- 
yielding plants, but ameaable to totally differing eli- 
matic conditions. : 

There is very little doubt that Bochmeria nivea 
would flourish well in sub-montane tracts along the 
foot of the Himalayas and up to 3,000 feet elevation 
in these places there is no possiblity of swamping, 
drainage is good, and it would be an inexpensive 
matter to lay on irrigation if desivable from some of 
the many water ravines desending from higher eleva- 
tions. Thereis this additional advantage, Boehmeria 
mivea is an abundant seeder, and could be so produced 
in any quantity for those trying Bochmeria nivea. Dr. 
MacGowan, on the Chines= method, aating from time 
immemorial, may be briefly stated with advantage. 
Dr. MacGown says: ‘‘The seed is sownin May.” 
(This would bea bad month in India;1 would sug- 
gest the beginning of the monsoon or March as better 
for this country.] ‘loose dry soil is to be 
selected, the ground to be well ploughed, manured, 
and broken up finely. Then divided into beds, eight 
yards by one yard wide; then raked levelled and 
watered down and left for the night. On the morrow 
the beds are to be loosened up, raked and firmed down 
again; then two or three tea-spoonfuls of seed is 
mixed in a bowl of earth and sown broadcast over 
the beds and raked in subsequently a frame work 
is made, and as soon as the seed commences to ger- 
minate, and come through the soil, the young plants 
are protected from the hot sun—of June and July 
—by mats. The matting must be kept moist by day 
and taken off at night for the young plants to receive 
the dew of heaven.” [A consideration of the Indian 
climate in the submontane districts during May, and 
up to the burst of the monsoon suggests a different 
time for sowing to that of China namely, just before 
the burst of the monsoon when the soil is hot and 
the ensving rains create a rapid germinating medium 
otherwise February should be selected.] ‘The beds 
must be constantly weeded. When plants are three 
inches high they should be taken up and transplanted 
four inches apart, In the following May they are 
to be taken up and planted half a yard apart.” | This 
will never do for India, the transplanting in May ; 
it would be better todo this in March, and possibly 
February would be still better.] Then follows ins- 
tructions to water every few days for the first decade 
and at ten days intervals; subsequently in the second 
year, the plants will be mature for cutting. Regard- 
ing manures the doctor says:—‘Never use swine’s 
dung as it is ‘saltish’ and hurtful to the Ma 

Further :—‘‘In many cases fresh earth, pulver- 
ised bricks, ashes, etc., are used as manures.’ He 
also mentions a heavy mulch to protect the young 
plants from the cold of winter—this however would 
be of less moment iu India than China, 

Ten years is given as the age of unprofitableness, 
but even at that ageitis remarked the plants may 
be taken up and planted forty inches apart in will 
prepared and heavily manured land. : 

Elsewhere Dr. Macgowan remarks the plant “is 
found at the base of hills and dry places. ” 

The first cutting takes place in June and the last 
and of September or October. The stems grow seven 
or eight feet high and give three crops a year, “It 
not unfrequently happens that the crop is in some 
places remarkably small, and some other times the 
produce is very great without assignable cause.” 
This remark should be duly noted; we can scarcely 
suppose in the case of China it would be climate, 
but more probably some peculiarity of soil; however 
this may be, it is to be noted the rhea plant is amen- 
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able in an eminent degree to suitability of soil and 
Climatic conditions. 

From the last cutting the finest cloth is made; 
after each cutting, it is mentioned, the plants are 
watered and manured: obviously this is 1 detail of 
considerable importance in the production of subse- 
quent crop, probably the wartering would not in 
consequence of the monsoon season be needfull in 
India, but the manuring could not fail-to be of con- 
siderable service. 

From this it will be seen the Chinese pay great 
attantion to cultivation, preparing the ground well 
manuring it, and manuring at every cutting or three 
times a year; great pains are taken with the seedlings 
too; all this tends to show in an uumistakabls manner 
that rhea for commercial purpose must have a thorough 
culture, and disposes of the stupid somewhat prevalent 
notion that rhea will grow anywhere and anyhow ; 
the fact moreover that the plant is cut down three 
times a year inducing a three-fold demand on the soil 
in the one year will ever constitute the rhea plant a 
rapid soil exhauster, and the Chinese have 1ecognised 
that fact very well by manuring at ever cutting. ‘his 
is an important fact; to remenber. Commercial rhea 
will always mean a thorough and systematic culture, 
and this fact should b2 forced home with the manu- 
factures from the planters’ standpoint and low prices 
stoutly resisted. 

Mr. Henley, who made a special visit to Run- 
pore in 1847 in order to obtain a quantity of the 
fibre from the Rungpore fishermen states:—‘‘ It 
however requires a rich free soil and plenty of 
manure.’ No doubt the Rungpore plant was iden- 
tical with Roxburgh’s Boehmeria tenacissima, and 
it is so called by Mr. Henley, and in the matter of 
soil and manure it would reasonably appear to 
differ nothing from the sub-tropical Ohina type. 
But io all other respects, as regards: requisit 
climatic conditions, we must again accentuate the 
great differeace between the two forms. i may venture 
tosum up what we believe will be found satisfactory 
conditions for Boehmeria nvea—the China type only:— 

Planting localities.—Ail suitable spots as regards 
soil from the base of the Hfimalayas up to three 
thousand feet elevation; or any other parts in India 
giving from 1,000, to 3,000 feet elevation. 

Soils.—'Lhere ig an absolutely unanimous consensus 
of opinion that rhea requires a free, easily worked, 
friable soil, and this is quite comprehensible when 
we have in mind the fact that the rhea plant isa 
herbaceous perennial plant of rapid growth, and there- 
fore requires a soil in which the roots can move 


- about freely and rapidly. Within the areas noted 


there are numerous places giving a considerable depth 
of rich porous vegetable soil admirably suited for 
this class of plant, 

_ Drainage.—Vhis should be beyond all possible doubt 
good. Lands liable to be submerged or swamped, or 
even to lay wet for any length of time, should be 
studiously avoided. There is ample evidence in the 
shape of the wild forms taking no exception to great 
rainfalls where the drainage is perfect; rhea land 
should be such as to allow of heavy monsoon rains 
draining rapidly away. Here again the Himalayan 
slopes offers a drainag2 not by any means always 
ayailable on the plains. 

Given approximately these conditions, [ am con- 
fident Boehmenia nivea would for the most part 
thrive abundantly. 

In support of this view I may briefly note Boehmeria 
frutescens. Of this kind Dr. Campbell wrote in 1847— 
“Tt grows wild and abundaatly in the valleys through 
the mountains of Hasiern Nepaland Sikhim, at the 
foot of the hills skirting the Terai; to the elevation 
of 1,000 or 1,200 feet, and within the mountains up 
to 3,009 feet elevation.” This is the Pooahk of Dar- 
jeeling and Sikihim, and the Poee of Kumaon and 
Gurhwal, and Boehmeria -frutescens of botanists indi- 
genous to the sub-montane Himalayas from Gurhwaill 
to Sikhim Hills, And also of Japan; but I may 
remark I have seen this plant in many places in 
Komaon growing luxuriantly at between four and 
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something over five thousand feet elevation. Dr- 


Campbell sta'es that it grows to seven or eight feet 
high with stems the size of a pencil to that of the 
thumb, but he could no where find it on the plains 
and the hill-men considered it a hill plant. - 

Samples of the fibre of this kind were sent to the 
Plax and Hemp Committee, and pronounced | by 
Captain Thomson equal to the finest flax and the 
best thing he had seen in India for sail cloths. I 
regard this as the wild form of the sub-tropical 
type, and no doubt the bon-rhea that grew wild 
all over Assam is approximately the wild form - of 
the tropical type. 

Dr. MacGowan also says of the China plant;— 
“Foot of hills and dry places: the fatal error is 
and has been the distribution of this type over the 


scorching plains of India. Those who intend rhea. 


oa the plains should undoubtedly confine their ate 
tention solely to the acclimatised tropical form such 
as the Rungpore. Assam and Malay plant.” 

Provided the soil is rich and drainage perfect, 
this is the type of rampant rapid growth, great size 
and length, such for exampie that grows so well in 
certain parts of Ceylon with its mean annual tem- 
perature of 78 degrees. ; 

CONCLUSION. 

Here then is the Chu Mua of the Chinese, the rhea 
of the Assamese, the van of the Shans, kunkhura of 
Rungpore, Bengal, ramie of the Straits Set:lement, 
calooe of Sumatra. For all practical purposes this 
is one and the same thing under greatly differing 
climatic conditions. It has been shown that the Ching 
plant is of enormous’ antiquity, probably quite five 
thousand years: in all probability the Bengal and 
Assam type has been indigenous for many centuries, 
and likewise the Sumatra stock. As for the wild forms 
it would be rash to speculate on their age. 

Daring these lengthened periods each stock has 
become acclimatised to its respective environments, 
so that to-day they are amenable to advantage to a 
sub-tropical and tropical clime only; and the great 
mistake is to make these terms convertible; and mix 
the climatically wholly different forms together, and 
assume either one or the other is interchangeable 
for any parts of India. A misapprehension of this 
essential point cannot fail to be a source of failure 


in rhea culture. HIMALAYENSIS. 
—Pioncer Nov. 8. 
Cee 
VYANILUA. 


BovanicaL OBSERVATIONS. 

Vanilla is the generic name of epiphytical orchids 

indigenous to tropical America and Asia. 
During their first siage of development they strike 
root and obtain nourishment from the ground,. then 
they creep up trees to a height of 30 or 40 feet 
by sending out thread-like roots from knotty stems, 
The stem is from 2 to 3 centimeters thick; the 
leaves grow in to long rows and are long, green 
and fleshy. Clusters of blossoms grow out at the 
angle between stem and leaf they are large and 
fleshy, and of a whitish yellow colour and pleasant 
odour. Following the blossoms come cylindrical pods, 
8 or 10 inches long, which split on ona side and are 
filled with a number of small black seeds. The 
latter suggest sand, they are imbedded in similarly 
coloured pulp. The fruit is yellow when ripe. On 
drying, it turns black, and forms the well known 
spice. The number of members of this family is not 
yet established; indeed some difference of opinion 
exists whether these are species or only varieties, 
lihas not yet been exactly determined which kinds 
of fruit are wilized either in the trade or at the 
place of production, In Mexico 4 useful kinds are 
known:—Vanilla, V. sylvestris, V planifolia and V, 
pompond. 

In Guiana:—Vanilla guianensis, with large yellow 
blossoms and long fruit. Iu the province of Bahia:— 
Vanilla palmarum, In Brazil and peru :—Vanilla pom- 
pons and aromatica; the latter notwithstanding its 
name, having the least pleasant odour, 
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‘The search for useful varieties is still progressing. 
The director of the Botanical Gardens in British 
Guiana is just making the experiment of planting 
all the varieties indigenous to the whole of Guiana 
on his trellises (? misprint for Gelangestzretch of land) 
in order to determine which can be recomended for 
planting and generally how to graduate their values. 

“Tf there are still many questions to be solved 
about the Vanilla family, we do at least know de- 
finitely that the earlier theory, that most of the 
Vanilla of Commerce comes from the V. aromatica 
ig'a mistake. V, planifolia should take its place. 

This kind furnishes the most valuable fruit, and 
is therefore brought into cultivation wherever Huro- 
peans are concerned in the Vanilla culture. What 
part’ the other kinds play in the production of the 
article of commerce it is impossible to say, even 
approximately.* 

The V. pompona seems to be rather important, 
for their short, thick pods, easily recognised, are 
always on the market (though in small parcels), in- 
deed they have received the distinctive name, 
Vanillon. 

Its value is considerably less than that of V. 
planifolia fruit, frequently only one quarter. 

Apart from the useful varieties, the Vanilla family 
‘has only a purely botanical interest, for the blos- 
soms do not possess the wonderful colour which 
distinguishes most orchids and ensures their high 
rank in horticulture. 


GENERAL SURVEY OF TH# PRODUCTION. 


Vanilla was introduoed into Europe in the 16th 
Century from Mexico, which was the chief place of 
oduction at that time, as it is at the present 


Uh o 

The total crop of this state was given as 108,500 
half kiols, in the lust published Statistics for 1880, 
One cannot take this as literally true, for the 
official machinery does not allow of an exact esti- 
mate being taken. The output of Vanilla is still 
very considerable and is not exceeded by that of 
any other country. ‘The chief seat of the industry is in 
the State Vera Cruz, the next in Oajaca. The village 
Zentilla in the latter State is said to produce the 
finest Mexican Vanilla, 

The Vanilla culture is also mroe or less developed 
in the States of Tabasco, Yucatan, Chiapas, on the 
Isthmus of Tehuantepec and in a few places on 
the West Coast as well as in the hinter land of 
Acapilco and Mazatlan. 

As a rule. 5 kinds 
recognised :— 

(1) Vanilla fina or primira, the pods are at least 
24c,m long. 
* 2.) Chica prima is shorter and thinner. 

(3.) Zacate 

(4.) Ztezacate and finally 

(5.) Basura, mark degrees in size. 

The last named is not only the smallest, but is 
spotted, and often damaged. These varieties differ 
not orly in size, but often in the contents of the 

ods. 

LY In Guatemala, the Vaniila is not cultivated for 
purposes of commerce ; the Indians, however, col- 
lect the wild fruit in the forests of the North West 
Coast, and bring them on the market at the Capital 
(and as far South as Panama, J. H. H.) : 

A few hundred pounds are exported from thence 
in some years, in others no pods are exported. In 
the rest of Central America nothing is known of the 
culture of Vanilla, or of collecting the wild fruit. 
(This is incorrect as I have scen it otherwise in Veragua, 
J, Hl. H,) lt is little better in the West Indies, where 
deficient experiments in planting have been made, 
but soonabandoned. Uere and there afew hundred 
shrubs are cultivated, the out-put is used for home 


of Mexican Vanilla are 


* Vanilla pompona produces a pod almost identical 
with that of the Vanilla grandfolia, a native of Tri- 
nidad and the mainland, and the species producing 
the kind known as West Indian Vanillons in the 
markets, (J.-H. H.) 
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consumption. Guadeloupe alone exports small quanti- 
ties to France, the annual amount varying extra- 
ordinarily. The exporis amount in one year to 150 
kilos, in the next to 1,500 kilos. In the year 1880 
if amounted to 2,656 kiolos. 

Although wild Vauiila grows loxuriantly and abuan- 
dantly in the forests of Venezuela and Guiana, its 
culture is completely neglected. Attempts have re- 
cently been made in British Guiana to revive it. 
The Brazilian Vanilla does not enjoy a good re- 
putation; this is a consequence of the nelegect it 
preparing the crop. A considerable part of the fru t 
is collected from wild shrubs, and is consequently 
of little value. What I have previously said about 
this country’s Cocoa applies accurately to its Vanilla. 
Tue Vanillon, alluded to above, comes for the most 
part from Brazil. It is almost all used in France. 
During the “fifties,’’ a series of bal harvests sorious- 
ly damaged the sugar industry in Meunion, and 
caused th2 planters to turn to Coffee and Vanilla 
cultivation, with such results that this island has be- 
come, after Mexico, the chief source of this spiece. 

Not only that, the methods of cultivation have been 
brought to the highest degree of protectionin Reunion 
and we must turn there to learn how the industry has 
advanced. The exemplary French statistics afford us 
also a dependable insight into the advance and 
present position of Vanilla culture—an example which 
awaits imitators in this special branch. 

The Statistical Tables show that in 1866, 223 
hectares were planted with Vanilla shrubs, furnishing 
a total crop of 15,494 kilos. In 1871, the area covered 
was 593 hectares, and the harvest 25,547 kilos, In 
1874, area 1,563 hectares, and harvest 43,959 kilos. At the 
beginning of the “eighties,” the averuge harvest amount- 
ed to 5000, kilos, and the area of cultivation about 1,800 
hectares. The latter cannot be sharply defined be- 
cause it is increaingly the custom on this island to 
plant the shrubs in suitable places scattered over 
the ground. This is especially the case with the 
small landed proprietors who are mainly attracted 
to this industry. Thatis readily comprehensible, for 
the cultivation of Vanilla is suited to the “small people” 
owing to the great value of the product, rendering 
the possible maintenance of a family of modest wants 
ou a bit of land too small to. allow of Sugar 
or Coffee cultivation. A further advantage is, 
that is not requisite to employ machine power or 
labour beyond that of the family, if working on a 
small scale. The French have likewise introduced 
the cultivation to Tahite, but according to the latest 
intelligence, only 30 hectares were planted, of which 
2,000 kilos, of fruit formed the average crop. The © 
example of Reunion was soon imitated by the neigh- 
bouring island of Mauritius, bat with less energy, for 
both before and since, sugar has been regarded as 
the staple article of the island. Statistical estima- 
ions of the export are available, not of the production, 
From 1865 to 1873, the export amounted on an average 


“to 5,000 English pounds (equal to 4,500 half kilos.), 


from that time the export increased to an average 
of 12,009 pounds per annum. Mauritius possesses'a 
few other orchid species, the leaves of which may 
replace Vanilla for the perfumer. Angraecum fragrans, 
which when crushed emits an odour which powerfully 
remiads one of Vanilla—some protess to recognise an 
admixture of the odour of Tonquin (?) beans. The 
leaves of Faham orchids should b2 mentioned, yielding 
an aromatic tea which is so much valued that this 
plant has been introduced into St. Helena and Madeira 
and the leaves into France. The leaves of Orchids 
fusca emit a similar aroma. Abcut 1840, the cul- 
tivation of Vanilla was introduced into Java, but it 
has only engaged attention in recent times. Plant- 
ing has been energetically taken in hand in Ceylon. 
It is still a question, however, whether the enthu- 
siasm ‘will prove lasting, and whether this island 
will form an importsnt source of Vanilla. Vanilla 
thrives well in Madagascar, and is even cultivated on 
a smallscale, The output is trifling, and, since the 
war with France, has completely ceased. The re- 
freshing action of Vanilla is due to an alkaloid named 
Vanillin, so closely allied to benzoic acid that it wag 
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previously considered identical with it. Vanillin often 
crystallises out on the pods in the form of fine needle- 
shaped crystals—someiimes only years after picking. 

The crystals notoriously influence the value of 
the article ; they are regarded as a measure of quality. 
This measure is occasiomally misleading, as is de- 
monstrated by the fact that the finest Mexican 
Vanilla contains only 1:70 per cent.; Vanilliv. 
Mauritius Vanilla, 2°45 per cent.; Java Vanilla, 2°75 
per cent. and yet the first is by far the most 
valued. The explanation lies in the volatile oil which 
gives the special aroma, the products of Java and 


-Bourbon being accompenied by another oil of pleasant 


odour. The percentage of Vanillin varies from 1 to 
2.75, with but few exceptions. 

Vanilla is usuaily packed in air-tight tin boxes 
in which it will retain its aroma for years, 
The quality may be estimated from the following 
points of view:—The longer and darker the pod, and 
the greater the quantity of crystals formed, so much 
the better are the goods. hey should feel oily, and 
should emit a fresh, strong and pleasant odour. ‘The 
pods in a box should be equal in length, not broken 
or inany way damaged. It must be preserved in air- 
tight vessels, as the aroma rapidly volatilises. ‘These 
conditions are not always compiled with in the retail 
trade; one result thereof is a regretably frequent 
adulteratiun of old odourless Vanilla with benzoic 
oil, which is said to restore the odour and oil of 
almonds to give the the suppleness. Ths most hard- 
ened deceivers go so far as to strew Vanilla with salt 
to imitate the Vauillin crystals. 3 

A product of the plant, unknown in Europe, but 
prized in South America, is a juice which trickles 
from the fully ripe fruit, and is caught in vessels 
hung beneath. 


~p-—— 
MANURING OF TROPICAL PLANTS--RICE. 


The two varieties of this plant—viz., water rice 
aud upland rice-require different soils and different 
climates. The first variety is more generally culti- 
vated, and requires a moist, clay, soil, that can stand 
the necessary watering. Lighter soils should at least 
have a loamy, impermeable subsoil. Upland rice, 
on the other hand, can be grown on a soil not quite 
so rich; it stands dryness much better, and thriveg 
also in Jess warm climates. 

The following quantities of plant-food ingredients 
-are removed from one acre* :— 


¢ Potash. Phosphoric Nitrogen 


By an average crop o Acid 


2,676 lb. grains .. 
9,676 ,, straw .. ; 28:1 lb. 16°3 1b. 26:2 Ib. 
446 ,, chaff 


By a good crop of 
4,014 1b. grains .. 
4,460 ,, straw .. hiss lb, 24°9 |b. 39:2 Ib. 
624 ,, chaff 


Very thorough investigations have been conducted 


_by Prof. Kellner} and othersin Japan, as the ferti- 


liser requirements of water rice. In order to deter- 
mine the exhaustion of nitrogen, phosporic acid, and 
potash in the soil, a fertiliser trial was inaugurated, 


-In which each plot received the following quantities 


of fertilisers to the acre .— 


‘Plot 1 No fertiliser. 
,, 2 89 1b. phosphoric acid 89 lb. po'ash — Ib. nit. 
” 8. = ” ” ” 89 oe) ” 89 yo 
»” 4 89 yy ” S05 hoepae 98 0 89 oY 
” 5 89 ” ” f ” 89 ” ” 89 39 ” 


Nitrogen was applied in the form of sulphate of 
ammonia, phosphoric acid in the form of double 
superphosphate, and potash in the form of carbonate. 
The ceyelopment of the plants corresponded to that 
of the previous years; the plants which had received 
.a complete fertiliser grew best of al), showing a nor- 


* Lierke, praktische Diingetafeln, Berlin, Parey. 
._ + Imp. University of Agriculture Komaba, Tokio, 
Japan, Bull. iI, &e, 


. 
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mal green colour; next came the plants to which no 
pocash had been applied. Lhe plants to which no 
nitrogen had been given were of a light-green colour. 
Phosphoric acid seems to have a very beneficial effect 
upon the growth of the plant, for the plants which 
had not received phosphoric acid differed» but little 
form the unfertilized plants; they were of a dark 
ereen colour, but very small. The average yields 
from three check plots (the size of the plots is 
unfortunately not given) were as follows* :— 


(Yields given in ounces.) 
Straw. Fullgrns. Empty grns. Total. 
, 78 


No fertiliser . 10-2 TS OL 1 
Without nitrogen 168 12:0 02 29°0 
Without phos- 

phoric acid... 13:1 9°5 0-2 22°8 
Without potash 22-2 14°6 O-4 37°2 
Complete fertiliser 27-5 20°3 0:3 48-1 


Investigations were also conducted, to determine 
the quantity of nitrogen available by the rice-plant 
when green manuring with a lagume (Astragalus 
lototdes, Iuam.) is resorted to.f Astragalus was sowa 
in the autumn, and fertilised with different quan- 
tities of lime. In the beginning of May, when the 
plant was in full bloom, it was cut, weighed, and 
then turned under. The yield of green material was 
as follows :— 


Quantity of lime 

applied per acre Olb. 891b. 356lb. 
Yield of astraga- jal 

lus per acre 8,99 Lb, 16,573lb. 16,3411b. 13,45 1ib, 

The conclusion can thus safely be drawn, that as- 
tragalus responds well to lime fertilisation, though 
89 lb. per acre were sufficient for the soil im ques- 
tion. The leguminous plants analysed 12:23 per cent. 
dry matter and 0°369 per cent. nitrogen; the plants 
from the plots fertilised with lime contained 2,266 1b. 
dry matter and 691b. nitrogen per acre. In addi- 
tion to the green manuring, 98 1b. of phosphoric acid 
in the form of phosphate of soda and 89 lb, of potashin 
the form of carbonate were applied. The yields from 
the separate plots were as follows :— 


178lb. 


Fertilisers Applied Yields per Acre in lb. 
per Acre, Pant a 
ony mpty. Total. 
Straw, Grains. Grains. Yield. 
Potash and phosphoric 
acid without nitrogen 0°478 
Potash and phosphoric 
acid, green manuring 
without lime ... 0556 
Potash and phosphovic 
acid, green manuring 
with 89 lb. lime » 6747 = 5653 
Potash and phosphoric 
acid, green manuring 
with 178 1b. lime . 0°736 
Potash and phosphoric 
acid, green manuripng 
with 3561b. lime 
Potash and phosphoric 
acid, complete fertili- 
ser with 4731b.. sul- y 
phate of ammonia ... 0870 5692 0:068 1-446 
Green manurivg increased the yield considerably 
especially on the plots that had received lime. The 
complete mixture of artificial fertilisers produced 
just as good yields as the green manuring; as in 
green manuring the nitrogen in the atmosphere can 
be utilised, this method is naturally less expensive 
and hence more profitable. , 
A similar experiment with green manuring was 
couducted with another nitrogen-gatherer—viz., indigo 
(Indigofera tixctoria)—in the botanical garden. at 
Biiitenzorg, Java.t : : 


3681 0029 0849 


5°14. 0:037 =: 0973 


0-047 .1:315 


0:049° 1-291 


0-767 0-041 1°348 


—_ 
* “Jahresbericht fiir Agriculturchemie,” 1892, p. 250, 
t “Jahresbericht fir Agriculturchemie,” 1891, p. 172, 
t “Verslag omtrent den -‘Staat von ‘‘Slands planten- 

tuin” te Buitenzorg ofer het Jaar 1894, Batavig 

1895, page 42. : 
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The indigo was grown during the Hast-monsoon, 
and as much as possible ploughed under during the 
rainy season. For the sake of comparison, two fields 
were manured with 205 and 410 lb. of lime per acre 
respectively, while a fourth was left, unfertilised. ihe 
yields were as follows :— : 


From 1 Bouw=1'7 acre. From 1 acre. 


Green manuring... 68-4 picul 4,596 lb. 
4)0 1b. time 560 Ie 4,407 ,, 
205 x 97 pele §2°8 ” 4,156 ae 
No Fertiliser ... 48:0,” 3,778 55 


_ Field experiments on a more extensive scale have 
been conducted in Italy, the results of which are 
given in the following table:— 
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The highest yield was obtained where all three of 
the plant-food ingredients had been applied, and on 
these plots a very good after effect was produced 
in the second year. Phosphoric acid proved very 
beneficial, especially upon the yield of grain, 

Professor Poggi, Rovigo, makes the following recom- 
mendations for the quantities of fertilisiug materials 
to be applied per acre: — 

For New for Exhausted 


Fields. Fields. 
“Sulphate of ammonia .. 89:0 lb. 178 lb. 
‘AciA phosphate (16 per cent.) 222:5 356, 
Muriate of potash »» 445 ,, 8) 
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267 to 356 1b. plaster or slaked lime should be ap- 
plied to soils deficient in lime. In ease of light soils 
the quantity of murate of potash applied per annum 
shouid not be less than 89 lb. z : 

However, too much potash should not be applied 
to water rice, as this ingredient produces a luxurious 
formation of straw at the expense of the yield of grain. 
American rice-planters always recommend large quan- 
tities of potash for upland rice, holding that this 1s ne- 
cessary to obtain a heavy yield of grain. 1 

Mr. C. K. McQuarrie, of De Funiak Springs, Florida, 
holds that the presence of empty husks of upland rice 
is due to a deficiency of potash. He makes the follow- 
ing suggestions in regard to the planting of upland rice 
on the rather light soils of Florida :— 

If'a.crop is going to be made on new land, it should 
be weli ploughed during the previous winter, and har- 
rowed over and over again, until all the sod is broken 
up. At the last harrowing 400 1b. of kainit per acre 
should be scattered broadcast. When ready to begin 
planting, furrows should be run with a bull-tongue 
plough, about 3 feet apart. In these furrows scatter 
about 3001b. fertiliser per acre, containing phosphoric 
acid and potash, not less than 8 per cent. of each. This 
fertiliser must be well mixed with the soil by dragging 
a chain in the furrow. The seed must be sown liber- 
ally, as at least 25 per cent. of the rice generally grown 
is nothing but empty husks. After the plants are up, 
treat the crop to a little top-dressing of nitrate of soda. 
If the crop is planted in March or beginning of April, 
we can always depend on getting a second crop from the 
stubble of the first crop. This second crop is generally 
not so good as the first, but if fertilised when the first 
crop is cut it will repay us for our trouble. 

Rice must not follow itself on the same land, as it 
greatly impoverishes the soil, but if we want to 
continue it on the same land green manuring and a 
liberal application of potash are absolutely esazential. 
The leguminous plant should be sown early in the 
spring, and can be ploughed under in time for the first 
planting.—Queensland Agricultural Journal. 


————————_____ 
WOOD-PULP. 


e 

The utilization of the waste products of our Indian 
forest is a most important problem, but in many cases 
even -where the uses such material can be put to 
are known, there are serious difficulties to be over- 
come. In the case of wood-pulp, however, it is ime 
deed to be wondered at that no enterprising capita- 
lists come forward to develop the industry in this 
country. 

In Europe the manufacture of wood-pulp has been 
going on steadily for many years. but so great is 
the demand for timber there, the manufactures are 
able to obtain only a comparatively small supply of 
the raw material required. The consequence is that 
although new uses of wood-pulp are discovered every 
day, the industry has not expanded very considerably. 

It is in America, both in the United States and 
Canada, that wood-pulp is creating a veritable re- 
volution in the mercantileand manufacturing world. 
So muck so is this the case that “he Times” 
S28 :— as 

‘The extraordinary development of the single manu- 
facture of ‘wood-pulp’ which only a few years ago 
was practically unknown and is now used not only 
for making paper but. for clothing and an immense 
diversity of other articles, is a sufficient indication 
of the practically limitless extension of the already 
widely ‘varied use of timber.’” “Cotton,” it is said 
on the other side of the Atlantic “ was ouce called 
king; but king Uotton is a lesser potentate than 
king Timber must soon become.” 

All the American papers are full of accounts of 
the wonderfui development of the industry in that 
country, and of the constantly increasing uses to 
which wood-pulp is now put. It is in fact this in- 
dustry that has brought home at last to the people 
of America the urgency of making State reserves, 
protecting them from fire and managing them system- 
atically; for, as long as lumber only was exported 
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from the forests the younger and smaller trees were 
left, but now that the wood-pulp man has appeared 
no trees escape, as he utilizes all the trees left by 
the lumber man. 

The New York Tribune, referring to the numberless 
uses of wood-pulp and the inroads caused on the 
United States’ Forests say : 

“Printing paper alone eats an enormous hole in 
our national forests yearly, and the future extent of 
that requirement can only be conjectured. The huge 
procession of railway cars all over the country run, 
to some extent, on paper wheels; carpenters are 
begining to use boards of paper handsomely veined 
requizing no planing, twice as durableas the wooden 
variety, and costing only half the money. The builder 
is introducing paper bricks, showily enameled, which 
will not burn, and possess many advantages over 
those of burnt clay. The ship-builder introduces masts 
and spars of the same substance, which is likewise 
used for telegraph and telephone poles and flagstaffs. 
These are not fanciful experiments but serious busi- 
ness procedures, justified by the superior durability 
of the articles so produced. The same quality is 
claimed for the paper horseshoe recently invented 
and now extensively used. An enumeration of the 
purposes for which this surprising protoplasm 
has come to be employed would stretch into a 
catalogue and new ones seem to be discovered every 
day.” 

Verily we are approaching the day referred to in 
the chorus of the old song. 

‘Paper hats, paper coats, paper boots and shoes. 

Patent paper, sailing ships and patent paper crews. 

On the paper market there’ll be a paper strain, 
Andevery one, beth young and old, will have paper 
on the brain.’ 

The chief wood used for pulp: is spruce but silver 
firis used in the Vosges mountains, Poplars, which 
have a short fibre, are also used but more especially 
for mixing with spruce pulps to give the paper a 
more even surface. Of spruce there is an unlimited 
supply in the N.-W. Himalayas, from the Bhagirati 
to Afghanistan, also in Sikkim and Bhutun, It 
grows chiefly on Northern and Western slopes be- 
tween 7,000 and 11,000 feet. The species is of 
course Abies Smithiana, very closely allied to the 
common Huropean spruce, A. excelsa. It attains a 
maximum height of some 225 feet, and a girth up 
to 16 feet. Ihe wood is white like that of A. eacelsa 
and weighs about the same wiz, 32 1b. per cubic ft. 
on the average. 

In the Jaunsar Division alone there is a huge 
stock of magnificent trees, which is unsaleable at 
present as there is no demand forit. So much so is 
this the case that wherever it happens to be found 
growing near deodar, it is ruthlessly killed by gird- 
Jing and allowed to rot, so as to favour the valuable 
deodar. I roughly estimate that from this Division, 
were the spruce put under systematic management, 
an annual outturn of 1,50,00,000 cubic feet, or about 
5,70,000 maunds, equal to about 21,000 tons by weight, 


could be obtained. Ifalarge quantity like this were 
‘exported it is probable that it would pay the Forest 


Department to sell the wood at Dagpathar on the 
Jumna for about eleven annas a maund. 

Wood ground mechanically yields, I believe, one- 
third of its weight in pulp (dry) and this the paper 
mills would, it is supposed, willingly purchase for 
at least R3 per maund delivered on the railway, as 
their agents in the bazaars are now scouring the 
country for old pieces of paper of all kinds which 
have to be sorted, washed and bleached before being 
of any use. For this the agents give R2 per maund 
and they must get a good commission for all their 
trouble. 

Fifty-seven thousand maunds of spruce would yield 
some 1,90,000 maunds per annum, or 633 maunds per 
‘diem (taking 300 working days=one year) of me- 
chanically-ground pulp and this should sell for 
R5,70,090. ' 

There is not likely to be any difficulty in dispos- 
ing of this quantity as the demand for paper in 
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this country is steadily on the increase, more or less 
In proportion to the spread of education and trade, 
Moreover, if good raw material were readily obtain- 
able by the paper mills they would not be so keen 
on making arrangements, throughout India, to collect 
all the waste paper, however inferior its quality 
may. be. 


The probable annual receipts and expenditure for 


such an outturn would be as follows :-- 


Receipts. 


; R. 
By sale of 1,90,000 maunds of pulp, delivered at 
Dehra Dun Railway Station @ R3 permaund 5,70,000 


Expenditure, 


Purchase of 5,70,000 mds. of spruce @ 11-annas 
per maund sea cts fas se 3,91,875 
Wear and tear of machinery and buildings @ 


10 % on R1,50,900 es es eaonelovO00, 
Manager’s pay (@ R800 per month -- 9,600 
Mechanical HMngineer’s @ R450 per month... 5,400 
3 Foremen @ R50 each per month ee 1,800 
3 Do @ R380 each per month ... + 1,080 
60 Workmen @ R6 each per month sap 144,320 
Carting 1,90,000 maunds of pulp to Railway 

at 3 Annas per maund per 26 miles + 35,625 
Miscellaneous charges Re 5,300 


Pofit on capital of R5,00,000, i.c. 20 % 
per annum ‘ee ave eee 


; R. -. 5,70,000 
The Capital required would 
be as follows :— 
Cost of Machinery 
Setting up, leading water R. 1,50,000 
and erection of buildings R. 70,000 
Working Capital... aca we -R. 3,50,000 


«+ RB. 80,000 


Total ..  K. 5,00,000 


This is the prospect which seems to await any 
capitalist enterprising enough to take up the busi- 
ness; and, if mechanically-ground pulp is able to 
give such a profit, what would the profit be on 
chemically-prepared wood fibre for paper and cloth ? 
For, although it is somewhat more expensive to 
manufacture, the yield is as much as 60 to 66 per 
cent. of the weight of the wood against 33 per cent. 
of mechanically-ground pulp. Doubtless Government 
would be prepared to meet any capitalist willing to 
start the business, with an agreement to give him 
the first refusal via Dagpathar, at a certain rate 
for a certain numbers of years, as well as to lend 
him a plot of land for his factory with a right to 
lead water from the river to propel the machinery, 
so that he could make~ his own calculation as to 
whether it would pay him or not. Government at 
the same time would benefit by the opening out of 
a market for spruce, for which there is now no demand. 

There should be no difficulty in getting water 
power sufficient to drive all the machinery required 
for the factory as, I belive, the fall of the Tons 
river at the foot of the hills is about 45 feet per 
mile. Should a market for spruce be in this way 
developed, it would most probably pay the Forest 
Department to grow spruce on a rotation of 30 or 
40 years. 

The Canadian pulp factories haye bought up large 
areas of forest land which I am informed they are 
treating on a 20 year rotation, but then the growth 
of American spruces, especially the Douglas spruce, 
is very rapid; vide the table published in “ The 
Indian Forester” for May 1899. f 

The trees in the plantation of spruce near Deoban 
in the Jaunsar Division made in 1874, when the 
plants were put out at one year old, now average 
20 feet in height and 46 inches in diameter; but 
the plantation is not densely stocked and the locality 
is one with an Hastern aspect, while spruce doer 
not apparently grow thereabouts paturally. §o if 
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is expected that with a rotation of 30 or 40 years, 
in places suited to the species, if would give a suit- 
able sized tree for pulp purposes. When once a 
regular young forest was formed, the age at which 
the mean annual increment per acre culminated 
would be determined, and that age fixed for future 
rotations. It is very possible that, if experiments 
were made at the factory, it would be found that 
silver fir could also be utilized, in which case it 
would be advantageous to grow a mixed forest of 
spruce and silver fir. 

It is, indeed, to be hoped that a market will soon 
be developed for spruce, as it is too heart-rending 
a sight to see all the grand trees now growing being 
absolutely wasted; and, as mentioned before, being 
girdled and allowed to rot wherever they interfere 
with deodar, even though the latter be seedlings, 


a few years old. 
P, H. CLUTTERBUCEK. 
Jaunsar, May 1899. 
—_—_______.g—_____ 


THE NILGIRIS. 


; [FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT. | 

Since the Madras Government abandoned the com- 
mercial aspect of its cinchona experiment und 
adopted the philanthropic, it has ceased to give the 
public any information regading the manner of work- 
ing its cinchona plantations on the Nilgiris, which 
isto be regretted. But notwithstanding this cir- 
cumstance occasional reports fall into the hands 
of members of the Press, and we learn what is 
being done. Itisfrom such astray copy for 1898-99 
that I am in a position to give you the following 
account, wich I hope will interest your planting 
readers. 

'Thisis the second year of the experiment of Govern- 

ment purchasing bark from private planters for 
working up inits Nedduvottun quinine factory, and 
itis one of larger transactions. In 1897-98 only 
108,934 pounds were bought for this purpose, but in 
the year under review no less than 405,074 pounds were 
purchased at R83,120-4-8. From the Government 
plantations 101,307 pounds of dry bark were taken, 
but from the combined sources only 461,941 pounds 
were used up in the factory to produce the 12,603 
pounds of sulphate of quinine and the 7,233 pounds 
of febrifuge turned out by it, costing at the rate 
of R7-11-7 includivg, and R2-4-6 excluding, the 
value of the bark per pound of alkaloid; or taking 
quinine alone, it cost R9,9-6 to produce a pound, 
that in sale transactions is valuedat R18. Though 
this is not the price at which quinine is issued to 
public institutions, charged at the rate of R15 per 
pond. The quantity of quinine issued by the Cin- 
chona, Department during the year to all buyers was 
enly 4,6295 pounds, or something more than a third 
of what was manufactured. A fact attributed to 
the falling off in the demand for quinine from 
Bombay and from the Punjab during the year, 
having been supplied by the Bengal plantations 
instead of by the Madras, as heretofore. 

Mr. Standen says that the Nedduvuttun Factory 
as at present equipped, can work up to 450,000 pounds 
of bark per annum, The actual expenditure on the 
Department 1898-99 was R1,94,603-14-1 and the actual 
zecipts for the same period amounted to only R91,039-2-8 
the balance having been provided out of a special grant 
by the Government of India of R1,02,000 made for the 
purchase of private bark. 

_ The year was also marked by the resumption, after 
plong period, I think of 20 years, of extension of 
cultivation on the Government plantations so much 
condemned by tke planters as a breach of faith on 
the part of Government with them, The extension 
at Pykara, on the Hooker Hstate, measures 80 acres 
and is completed, but there is a further extension 
being made in the same locality or another 80 acres 
which will be noticedin the report for 1899-1900. 
Referring to the raising of nursery plants for this 
purpose and for replanting failures, Mr, Standen notices 
a disaster that was dealt with successfully by his 
superintendent at Dadabett. It was found that a 
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number of small thread worms girdled the roots of the 
seedlings and caused their death. The insects were 
found in the baskets in which they are established’ 
before planting out, and the damage done by them 
was revealed by the microscope. To destroy the 
worms the baskets, plant and all were immersed in a 
strong solution of salt and placedin beds covered 
with saw dust that had been sprinked with kerosine 
oil. The result was that no worms were to be foundin 
the soil in the baskets afterwards, but lest the soil itself 
might be thus affected it was used, after being burned, 
for subsequent nursery purposes. 

Dadabett is the Government cinchona plantation of 
the greatest age, and it is satisfactory to note here 
that the oldest trees are the healthiest, the most 
vigorous,and the most ready to respond to cultivation 
and manuring. Speaking of the wont of suecess in 
planting operations in previous years, Mr. Standen 
attributes it to soil exhaustion, for such operations 
are quite satisfactory when carried ont on new land; 
and this led him to recommend that land with cin- 
chona, on being cleared after uprootal, should be 
replanted with fuel trees. 

Similar appearances were observed at Nedduyuttun, 
the oldest parts of that plantation being the best and 
here the replanted land growing the only sickly trees. 

From the statistics attached to the report I gather 
that the entire number of trees on the Government 
plantations on the Nilgiris aggregate 1,675,103; that 
between stripping aud coppicing sincethe commen- 
cement of this enterprise by Government as many 
as 3,402,6344 pounds of bark have been taken and 
either scld or worked up into quinine and febri- 


fuge. That the plantations, as they stand, repre- 
sent a surplus of receipts over expenditure of 
R13,80,403; that in 1875,76 expenditure exceeded 


receipts by R11,22,117, which has been overtake by 
the present surplus. This, I suppose, means that 
since 1875, the plantations have been working at a 
profi, the aggregate to date being R25,02,500, a 
highly satisfactory result, if it does not only exist 
on paper. 

For the year under review, Mr. Standen says that 
a profit was realized of R35,377-3-3. 

Mr. Standen early in the current year visited 
Java by order of Government, and concludes a 
lengthy, interesting and suggestive report with the 
following five practical suggestions, which will com- 
mend themselves to growers of cinchona who wish 
to be abreast ofthe times in the details of their 
industry. The suggestions are—(1) That further 
attempts should be made to cultivate ledgers from 
seed obtained from Java. They should be grown at 
an elevation of from four to five thousand feet, in 
rich, well drained soil, and the richest trees only 
should be propagated from. (2) The grafting of led- 
ger on sbccirubras at low elevation and of officinalis 
on succirubras at higher elevations should be tried. 

(3) Officinalis seed should be taken only from 
trees showing a high percentage of quinine. (4) 
Succirubra bark should be shipped in the from of 
guills; and (5) high cultivation should be adopted 
and where the lay of land and nature of the soil 
are suitable the ground should be terraced before 
planting.—Planter. 

oe 

UNITED STATES EXPERIMENTAL TEA GARDEN. 
The only tea plantation in the United states, at 
Summerville, S.C. The estate, known as Pine- 
hurst, covers 700 acres, of which fifty are devoted 
to the cultivation ot tea. The first ‘‘ Rose 
Garden ” was planted in 1890. In 1894, 151 pounds 
of tea leaves were harvested; in 1895, 3383 
pounds ; in 1896, 600 pounds ; in 1897, 648 pounds ; 
in 1898, 1,200 ponnds. On the basis of 900 plants, 
the production per bush is almost five ounces of 
tea. This tea has a distinctive character, and 
retails in the local market at $1 per pound, It 
compares favourably with tea bringing 25 cents 
at pound in lines in the New York Market— 
Planting Opinion, Noy. 11. 
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TEA AND OTHER PRODUCTS—SPECIALLY 
CACAO iN THE WEST INDIES. 


: Lonpon, Oct. 13. 

My enquiries, I am bound to say, do 
not in theirresults, give much encourage- 
ment to the proposal to substitute ‘ pri- 
vate contracts,” to some extent, for public 
sales. The very large number of lots to be 
dealt with is offered as a strong objection 
by a broker with long experience in the 
China and Indian tea trade; but that might 
be obviated, to some extent, by larger breaks, 
as indicated in my last, if the big Companies 
and proprietors so arranged. A more forcible 
objection is the difficulty of getting at the 
chief buyers and of disgusting the smaller 
men who wouldin a manner be shut out from 
“private contract” business ; while they parti- 
cipate in all that goes on in the public auction 
room. There is, however, another side; and 
I have been favoured with opinions worth 
quoting—thus one merchant writes :— 

There is, Lbelieve, a very generalimpression that 
huge profits are made by the London buyers. I 
don’t think this is the case to an undue extent ; 
but, on the other hand, i think that the public 
are getting too good value for their money in 
many cases. I enclose the advertisements of three 
of the big blenders in the Grocer of 2nd inst. 
all offering a blend at 93d per lb. duty paid (4d) 
and carriage paid. There can be no profit on this, 
even if the commonest stuff of any sort that can 
be picked up be supplied. This is only a “method” 
of the trade to enable these people to get at the 
higher priced trade out of which they can make 

-a profit. Besides these three, there were on 2nd 
Sept., about six or seven other firms with a 95d 
blend. In this week’s Grocer Brooke Bond’s 
advertisement does not appear; but both Kearley 
and Tonge and Lipton’s are still offering their 94d 
mixture, although there is hardly a leaf of Indian 
or Ceylon tea to be had at less than 62d as it lies 
in bond. Whe profits earned by these blg concerns 

_represent in most cases a return on years of energy 
expended in building up the business. The en- 
closed advertisement from a recent Standard 
throws some light on the ins and outs of tea 
distribution, and the cutting froms of a Time 
few weeks ago, re John Rees, shows that everyone 
doesnotsueceed in the business! Thesepoints may 
be useful to you in dealing with the question 


of a Growers’ Distributing Co., to manage 


which successfully a ‘‘ genius” would have to be 
discovered, Ifa few of the big Companies—C. T. 
P, Eastern Produce, Anglo Ceylon, &c.—were to 
give the ‘‘ private contract” system—with large 
breaks—a trial, Lthink they would not find it as 
difficult as would at first sight appear. 

Again, it is quite realised that a change, 
even though partial to sale by private con- 
tracts,” involves very big interests, and is a 
big question altogether, requiring careful 


~ consideration at the hands of the leading im- 


porters and agents, as well as by the plant- 
“ing and mercantile community of Ceylon. I 
“may. have some more opinions to give from 
‘this end later on. : 

_, Meantime as we are congratulating our- 
‘selves on the check to further extension of 
“tea-planting, with the risk of over-production, 


“I find the following advertisement in The 


. Times of 12th Oct. :— 


Ceylon Tea Land, 4,000 to 5,000 acres in one 
| block, elevation 2,000. to 3,000 feet. Good, water 
. power and rainfall... Exceptional chance. Little 

and now available at this elevation,—A. F. S., 
2.442, The Times Office, H.C, | 
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The initials ‘“‘A.B.S.” would. seem. to point 
to a well-known retired planter, and I should 
guess that the block referred to must. be 
situated in. Yakdessa or the upper end of the 
Kelani Valley. ; 

Turning from Ceylon, to the 


WEST INDIES, 
one may ask, can any good thing be found 
in that much-tried part of the world ?) Well 
it seems an enterprising Scot who knew 
little or nothing of the Tropics, until he 
happened to read ‘‘'Fropical Lands” by A. 
Sinclair (copies to be had at your office), 
sought an interview with the author who 
advised him to go with his capital to the 
island of 
TOBAGO 

and there it seems he (Mr. W. Archibald) 
is ina fair way to make a fortune! Here is 
an extract from a letter which has been 
placed at my disposal :— 


I did not return home till the end of June this 
year from the West Indies and I am glad to say 
all the time I have been away I have enjoyed very 
good health. Iam very. well satisfied with all my 
investments in Trinidad and Tobago. One of: my 
cacao estates gave me a return of nearly 30 per 
cent. Ibougint another cacao estate in January 
in Upper Caroni for a little over £4,000 andel 
expect this will pay me even better than the other. 
We had a very severe drought after the crop and 
this property did not sufier nearly so much as the 
others. Ihave had my hands full in Tobago. I have 
built a pretty large louse there, which will .be 
finished by the end of next month. The house 
is exactly 400 feet above sea level, with splendid 
view of thehills at the back and sea in front. 
Water is laid on all over the house, and I am 
putting in acetylene gas ; so when all is finished, 
ib should be fairly comfortable, and I hope -you 
will come out and pay mea visit, and see Tobago. 
As to planting, I have got about 50 acres in cacao, 
about 10 acres of coffee, [The coffee grown in. To- 
bago (Arabian small bean) fetches the highest 
price inthe New York market.] 5,000 nutmeg trees 
and before the end of the year will have over.5,000 
rubber trees planted. The difficulty is getting 
steady labour to keep the young cultivation clean. 
Tam getting over coolies from Trinidad and‘hope 
to get a larger area planted next year. Since I 
bought my estate in Tobago last year, things are 
booming, anumberof estates have changed owners 
at higher values. A Mr. Thornton from Ceylon has 
bought an estate “Alma” for £1,600. This property, 
I believe, could have been bought last. year. for 
£800. He purposes, besides planting, of erecting a 
large bungalow for a sanatorium and runia coach 
from Scarborough to Alma. Messrs. Howard and 
Ord boughtthe adjoining estatetomineshortly after 
I bought mine last year. They are acting forsan 
English Rubber Syndicate : they have already plan- 
ted, [believe, about 50,000rubber trees. Lhose trees 
planted under shadeare doing well, but in theopen 
growing very slowly. There are still many good 
estates to be had in Tobago. Ihave the offer. of 
one now—500 acres—for about £700 called ‘‘ Cale- 
donia” with 1,000 cacao trees bearing and 5,000 
non-bearing, 200 young nutmeg trees, and I under- 
stand the soil is very rich. So if you know of 
any one who wants a cheap estate, I will be glad 
to get and give all information. I am thankful 
to say we have escaped so far all the hurricanes. 
Weare in a measure out of the latitude of them, 
although, I think, in 1845 they had a slight oneiin 
the northern side of Tobago. “i 

IT suppose Mr. Thornton is our old. friend 
of the Kelani Valley and Dikoya. who ‘has 
travelled a good deal in his day, It is’ cer- 
tainly surprising, in the face of such an ex- 


examined was a shaft 


_sideraby even in this short distance. 
-sent bottom of the shaft the veinis some 6’ to 8’ 
‘wide, not'all mineral, but thelarger portion is plum- 
“bago and of very good quality, and as depth is at 
«tained, there is little doubt the vein will improve, 
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perience, that West Indian sugar planters 
should sit still and whine to Mr, Chainber- 
lain; while inexperienced newcomers like 
Mr. Archibald should walk in and win—and 
most deservedly, in view of the enterprise 
displayed, 


————————— 
KNAVESMIRE ESTATES CO., LIMITED 
REPORT ON THE KNAVESMIRE PLUMBAGO 


PROSPECTS. 

Messrs. George Steuart & Co., Colombo. 

Gentlemen,—Acting on your instructions I pro- 
‘ceeded to Kegalla and thence to Knavesmire on 
the 25th April last to inspect the last named for 
plumbago. Mr. Daniel met me and shewed me 
every attention and kindness, and with him I 
went over the estate next day. ‘The first point 
sunk on a _ vein of 
plumbago some 60 feet vertically, above the stream 


‘marking the Northern or North-West boundary 


of the estate. Before proceeding further I may 
say that the shaft in question is altogether too 
large for the requirements of prospecting or even 
for fairly extensive working above water level, 
and this is an important matter when working 
mines in cultivated land. 

This shaft is some 15 feet deep and I noticed 
with satisfaction that the vein had improved con- 
In the pre- 


-willbecomemorecompactand lessimpregnated with 


‘foreign matter, but even in its present condition 
/it isa vein of plumbago not to be dispised, as it 
-would pay for extracting even now, if properly 
“worked either by shaft or tunnel. 
development of this vein and others that will be 
-mentioned later on, I should recommend a tunnel 
being putin at right angles to the strike of the 


For the better 


veins, from someconvenient point below the before- 


-mentioned shaft; and while on the ground I 
* pointed out toMr. Daniel a site that I think would 


answer the purpose admirably. A tunnel at the 
pul indicated would intercept the vein some #0 

eet below the top of the shaft, and the distance 
to drive tothe first vein would not exceed 75 feet, 
and this through most favorable ground for work- 
ing. Beyond the vein sunk upon in the shaft 
traced three otherdistinct plumbago veins running 


» parallel with the first named, and all showing more 
“or less good indications and one 


in particular 
shews excellent prospects. 
All these veins can be tapped by the tunnel I 


- recommend and the distance would not exceed 160 


feet further driving. 


As each vein is intersected, drivages on 
‘their course would be put in hand _ to 
Preve the vein in lengths, and to open up 

he ground for stoping, and to do this 


the main tunnel need not be stopped more 
than a day or two for the starting of each drivin- 
age onthe veins. 


main tunnel proceeds, but these need not be 
Jarge nor would they be of an expansive charac- 
ter, and as they would all be sunk onthe veins 


’ they would probably pay for the labour spent 


upon them, and possibly leave a profit. Such 
shafts as I have mentioned are also required for 


. laying the veins open for convenience of removing 


‘ing them. 
' 20 to 


the mineral ;so there are two objects in sink- 
The veins here strike S.-E. and 
and the dip S.-W. varying from 
40 degrees about. To the North-West 
the strike of the veins soon take them out 


N.-W. 


. of the limits of the estate, but to the S.E. there is 
_ aciear 400 yards, 


I should judge that these veins 
can be worked upon within the Knavesmire 
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Ventilating shafts will neces- ~ 
’ sarily have to be sunk at various points as the 
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boundary and before the limits of the estate are 
reached in that direction there will be quite 120 
feet vertical of mineral veins above the tunnel, 
which with four veins to work upon, means a 
large area of mineral ground. 

In conclusion I may say that I have a high ot 
nion of the prospects of opening up a payable 
plumbago industry at Knavesmire, and I can with 
confidence recommend the further exploration of 
the property.—I am, Gentlemen, your obedient 
servant 


(Signed) Lronarp TREGAY. 
Morankande, 
38rd May, 1899. 
— — ————e 
CHINA TEA. 


EXPORT OF TEA FROM CHINA TO UNITED 
KINGDOM AND CONTINENT, 


1899-1990, 1898-99. 
Ib. Ib. 
HankowandShanghai 9,544,030 10,608,322 
Amoy a 221,484 390,250 
Foochow 11,193,226 10,577,774 
Canton 4,042,645 3,770,406 
21,001,411 25,302,652 


EXPORT OF TEA FROM CHINA TO UNITED STATES 
AND CANADA. 


1899-1900. 1898-99. 
Ib. Ib. 
Shanghai 1,222,849 1,132,577 
Amoy 8,339,928 7,253,022 
Foochow 4,414,770 4,969,051 
13,977,546 13,354,650 


EXPORT OF TEA FROM CHINA TO ODESSA, 


1899-1900. 1898-99, 
Ib, Ib. 
Shanghai and Hankow 25,363,948 22,676,902 


EXPORT OF TEA FROM JAPAN TO UNITED STATES 
AND CANADA. 


1899-1909. 1898-99. 
Tb. Ib. 
Yokohama 20,558 065 19,156, 167 
Kobe 11,782,517 11,235,261 
32,337,582 30,391,428 


—Hongkong Weekly Press, Oct. 21. 


NORTH MYSORE PLANTERS’ ASSO- 
CIATION. 


A REDUCTION OF WAGES, 


At an extraordinary general meeting of the Associ- 
ation held at the Balehonur Clubon Monday, the 
23rd inst., the following members were present :— 
Messrs. O Scott Skirving, president, F Clifford, 
H Edington, C Danvers, E Lund, D MacMillan, 
H Morthey, C Wood, & Kingchureb, HG Bonner, 
N Seton, D Allardice and T J Parton, Hon. Seeret- 
ary, proxies from Messrs. C Harvey, C H Browne, 
C P Reed and H Bidie. The proposal ‘ That 
coolies pay be reduced to three annas and six pies 
to men, and two annas for women ” was carried. 
An amendment to the following effect, proposed 
by Mr. H Edington and seconded by Mr. F Clifford, 
‘That advances be abolished, that men be paid 
three annas and six pies, and women two annas _ 
and six pies, and that the conimission to maistries 
should not exceed 10 per cent” was rejected, It 


Duc. 1, .1899.] 


was further decided that as only 50 per cent of sub- 
scribing es!ates was represented at the meeting, 
all members of the Association should be snpplied 
With voting papers on the proposition and the 
amendment, in order that they might have the 
opportunity of ratifying or rejecting the above 
proceedings,—Madras Mail, Oct, 28. 


—————_____ 


A SHADE IN CRAZE. 


(Communicated. ) 


With reference to the remark of ‘‘Finem Respice ”’ 
in the Ceylon Observer regarding shade for tea, it 
should be generally known that when tea was first 
planted in Cachar and Sylhet, shade was deemed 
requisite ; this false impression prevailiug down to the 
autumn of 1860 and among some planters even to 
ten years later. Even Dr. Jamieson of the N.-W. 
Botanical Gardens in his remarks on Fortune’s re- 

ort, shews an inclination to adhere to the fallacy. 
‘s 1860, a Kew man, who had had subsequent Indian 
experience at Sibpur under Dr. Anderson, put in an 
appearance in Cachar, and to the surprise of the 
few men then in the district, took up a block of grass 
land entirely destitute of timber. Previous to this, 
Silcoorie. the two Jalingas, and one of two gardens 


in the Chutla upon which a large amount of timber 


had been left standing, exhibited an array of strag- 
gling bushes the result of constant drip. So 
marked was the success of patting plants out. in the 
open at Doodputli that, in 1861-62, down came the 
timber in all directions, the improvement becoming 
apparent within a few weeks, in the filling out of 
the stems and branches, and greater development of 
vegetation. Shade in Assam has never been resorted 
to since; and as we happen to know something of the 
Wynaad and Southern India in general, we would 
strongly deprecate, in the interest of proprietors there, 
as also in Ceylon, its adoption for tea. At certain 
exposed spots in the Nilgiris we know that many 
planters haye endeavoured to counteract the effects 
of the violent wind that sweeps across coffee planta- 
tions when the plants are blossoming by planting 
beltsof Acacia dealbata, but the remedy, owing to the 
tendency of the roots if these plants to ramify in all 
directions, has proved worse than the evil is 
was hoped to mitigate. How high may he ask 
does “Finem  Respice” intend to permit his 
heveato run? Like all plants of the rubber yielding 
species the para requires and draws from the soil 
all the properties it possess is and will be found to 
flourish best upon land occasionally subject to sub- 
mergence, as is demonstrated on the upper water of 
the Amazon, Orinoco and some of the streams in 
the different Gnineas. The rubber is found under 
similar conditions on the Congo and Gambia. suffi- 
ciently proving it to be a most exacting plant; so 
that any variety put down between the rows of either 
tea or coffee can only be at the expense of the 
latter. 

All true caoutchouc yielding plants are vines; we 
think that fact was established years ago by Sir W. 
Hooker, father of the present eminent botanist, when 
curator of Kew. Any plants put down between the 
rows will open up the soil, but as such plants as 
para develop, they will most assuredly uproot the 
weaker plant. As far as mere planting goes Assam 
has been demonstrated to be the land par excellence 
for tea, neither Ceylon orany part of Southern India 
being able to compete with in the full average of 
either quality or outturn, and though quite willing to 
admit that conditions of cultivation must necessarily 
differ under different aspect of climate, elevation, 
rainfall, etc., we unhesitatingly affirm that wherever 
tea is considered unable to get along without shade 
that locality is utterly unfit for the plant. This is 


_the reasons it has failed in both Trinidad, Jamaica 


pnd other of the West India Island, 
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We do not belong to the “creeper” fraternity,” 
but our botanical experience dates from the winter 
of 1854, in addition to what we learnt by a pretty 
close attendance at Kew; whatever knowledge we 
possess has been acquired in hill and plain, in the 
West Indies, and in almost every district in India 
from UCape Comorin to Mussoorie and Karachi to 
the Salween. ‘‘Finem Respice” adduces five reasons 


_for planting para rubber between the rows, everyone 


of which emphasises what we intimate in regard 
to his having got holdof an unsuitable locality for 
tea. Crowding plants together upon a hillside or 
land subject to a rush of water may prevent 
wash, certainly, but will inevitably choke the 
plants so jammed in, and to open up the soil by 
this means would expose it to the fivst contingency. 
If a plantation needs a wind: guard, the sooner it is 
abandoned for some less exposed site the better; if 
people will go up into the clouds for the sake of a 
pleasant climate like many of the Nilgiri planters 
have done, they must be prepared to put up with 
such exigencies as the proceeding entails. Instead 
of mitigating fungoid growth and lessening the number 
of insects, the merest tyro knows that the denser 
the vegetation the greater will be the development 
of these parasitical pests. Paragraph (f) would seem 
to imply the intention of permitting the plants bet- 
ween the rows to attainfull dimensions, which, would 
ensure the destruction of either tea or coffee. The 
concluding remark as to para not being umbrageous 
enough to require lopping raises a suspicion, in our 
minds, that ‘‘Finem Respice”’ has got hold of the 
wrong plants. If leaf is wanted from tea, or coffee 
cherry is expected to mature, lopping will have to 
be adopted, the effect being a free distribution of the 
gum all round, which can hardly prove benefivial to 
either fruit or flush, and it will assuredly kill the 
rubber plant as the same process did in Assam 
and the Upper Valley of the Chindwin.—Calcutta 
Planter, Oct. 28, 
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MALABAR-WYNAAD PLANTING NOTES, 


WYNAAD, Oct. 25.—The weather has been 
cloudy, muggy and showery during the past fort- 
night or three weeks, and a good deal of very heavy 
rain has been recorded. But notwithstanding this, 
we are still about 10 per cent. below our average 
to date. , 

Leaf disease hag not attacked Arabica coffee 
more acutely than usual, except on certain well- 
defined fields of estates, where the blight seems 
to recur regularly towards the close of theS W 
Monsoon. Upon Liberian trees, the rust has, 
however, been severe, and the coming season’s 
Liberian crops will probably prove disappointing. 
On the other hand, Arabica is furnished with an 
abundance of vigorous young wood, and, given a 
good season, next year’s crops should equal, or 
exceed, those ot 1898-99. 

Prices of food grains in the local Bazaars do 
not appear to have been enhanced by the exports 
from the West Coast ports to Bombay and 
estate labour has no difficulty in supporting. it- 
self on the usual subsistence allowance. Coffee 
picking has been commenced, but it seems doubt- 
ful whether bushel picking will commence much 
before the middle of next :nonth, excepv ona few 
favoured properties, which enjoy exceptional celi- 
matic advantages. The Jow prices which have 
been realised for some months past from the ma- 
jority of tea gardens in Wynaad, has proved a diss 
appointment to those who confidently anticipated 
that with the splendid soil all over the plateau (as 
compared with Ceylon) prices would rule high, 
with the advent of experienced. 


* Creepers”? are unknown in Assam. They are 
purely a Ceylon production—Ep., Pianter, 
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_ TEA PLANTERS FROM THE “SPICY ISLE.” 


But, as a matter ot fact, the averages, 
“quoted in tle’ public price lists of tea sales, 
indicate that the teas exported from factories 
-which are under the sole management of Wy- 
naad men, realise better prices than the breaks 
shipped to London from places ‘‘ hossed” by ex- 
»Ceylon tea planters, As aninstance, one property in 
particular, which enjoys the advantage of being 
under the control ot its resident proprietor, and 

‘which disposes of a great deal of its coarser grades 
“of teas locally to native merchants at 5 as. a pound, 

“Yafigure that suchtea would probably not realise 
“in Mincing Lane) rarely exceeds 63d per pound. 

A leading Ceylon planter, well conversant with 
the Wynaad, recently expressed the opinion 

that. ‘improved. manufacture” would insure 
eWynaad teas fetching at Jeast 2 annas a pound 
»in-excess of recent prices. ‘There would app2ar to 
“be a- prospect of a further influx of Ceylon plant- 
‘ers'shortly, andit is to be hoped that these gentle- 
“men will be competent to introduce a more pro- 
“fitable standard of manufacture—should they in- 
- vest locally. 

“While the Mysore Planters’ Association appears 
-to deplore the gradual depreciation of Nalknad 
coffee, and its susceptibility to leaf disease, it is 
noteworthy that where the Coorg bush has been 
etiied in South Sylhet, and in the Straits Settle- 
©ments, it has not as yet shown signs of the blight 
°4n those localities. 
© Interest in the profitable cultivation of rubber 
_ trees in the Wynaad seems to be increasing, but 
-excepting where information is available from 
~ Ceylon newspapers, very little appears to be known 
of the peculiarities of either the Castilloa or Para 

Varieties. 

* Local buyers are now offering to take the grow- 
sang pepper crops. ab’ R220 per candy, whereas 
-last: year’s sales did not exceed R180. 
yg - The Honourable Mr. G Acworth zecently passed 
through the Wynaad, and appears to have been 
s.wery favourably impressed with the appearance 

of the tea properties owned by a leading West 
«Coast. firm.—Madras Mail, Oct. 28. 

-) —_ i 
“THE KINTYRE TEA ESTATES COMPANY, 
phase LIMITED. 


, . The following is from the report of the diree- 
tors, to be submitted at the general meeting,’ to 
. be held on Wednesday, Oct. 25th, at 12-30 o’clock, 
a6 the offices of the Ceylon Association in London, 
..61 and 62, Grace church Sireet, E,C. :— 
' ©The estimated tea crop for the season was 
460,000 lb., but this has been largely exceeded, the 
~ total secured amounting to 498,532 lb., or upwards of 
~ 60,000 lb. more than were harvested during season 
1897-98. The average cost of production was estimated 
at 26'81 cents, but a considerable saving on this 
» figure was effected, the actual average cost being 
2466 cents. The directors think these results very 
‘satisfactory, and they show careful and economical 
+ working. The net profit on the sales of the com- 
_/pany’s produce amounts to £5,770 4s 4d, and after 
_ paying dixectors’ fees, income-tax, and the usual 
commission to estate superintendents, there remains 
' “abalance at profit and logs account of £5,148 1s 3d. The 
* boardhave authorised the payment, half-yearly as usual, 
beef the preference dividends, absorbing £1,000; they 
erhave set aside £500 for wear and tear of buildings 
‘and machinery; and they now recommend the pay- 
ment of a dividend of 8 per cent. for the year on 
~the ordinary shaves, which will absorb £3,600 and 
Yeave £121 lle 114 to bo carried to next 
A bungalow wis bait for the superintendent om Ayr 
estate, und the expcnditure therein, with some item 
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account. . 
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for the factory, &c,, amounting in all to £488°14s 
1d, has been charged to capital, account. The aver- 
age yield of tea, in full bearing was 570)b per acre, 
and the gress ayerage price realised in Loudon was 
7.90d per ib. The sum of £44 12s 104, has been 
written off the coast advances, as the Ceylon agents 
advise thas the amount is not likely to be recoverat. 
The superintendents have certified that the remain. 
Ger of the coast advances may be cousidered good 
and recoverable. The estimates for the current sea- 
son point to a crop of 480,000lb of tea, to cost 26 
cent per lb, and by tne latest advices good progress 
had been made on each estate towards realising 
the above quantity —4. & C. Mail, Oct. 20. 
I — 

HORNSEY TEA ESTATES COMPANY, LTD. 

The following is from the third annual report, 
1898 99 :-— 

The directors beg to submit the report and audited 
accounts for the year closing June 30 last.’ The 
crop has weighed out 172,139lb, against last ‘year 
14¢,226]lb, giving an increase cf 25,913lb. The directors 
have during the last year sold most of the erop 
in Cclombo, and the result has been satisfactory. 


The London sales have amounted ‘to ~ only 
21,7851b, end the balance of the erop ~seld 
on the other side realised an average’ of 


45.40 cents, equivdient to a London price of 64d 
per lb. The cost of production, including manure, 
has been 31.12 cents, against last year 36 cents, 
or, in sterling, 5d per lb Colombo, against 57d°per 
lb. Turning to the accounts, it is to be noted that 
the profit on working account is almost donble’that 
of last year, the result of better pricés and a larger 
crop; expenditure being very little in excess of the 
previous year. During the twelve months the coast 
advance account has been reduced by £154 14s 0d, 
leaving the very moderate amount of £178 168 11d 
outstanding. After paying all fixed charges, and 
preference dividend for the twelve months, and pro- 
viding for the £126 3s 2d carried forward to debit 
last year, there is 1 balance at credit of profit'’and 
loss of £561 12s 4d. The directors propose to write 
off £310 from preliminary expenses account, pay) a 
2 per cent. dividend on the ordinary shares, taking 
£240, and to carry forward £11 123 4d to credit’ of 

next year.—Ibid. Jetted > 


PRODUCE AND PLANTING. 


TEA ACREAGE IN ‘TRAVANCORE.—In_ consequence of 
the misleading character of the figures with reference 
to the area of tea in Travancore published by the Goy- 
ernment authorities for the period of 1897-98, which 
were so excessive as almost to cause a scare in 
Mincing Lane last year, considerable interest- has of 
late been shown in the matter. We understand that 
‘there are about eight thousand acres of three years 
old tea, and about the same quantity of two years 
old, in addition to which Kanan Devan Hills Pro- 
duce Company has put out some six thousand aeres, 
which willno doubt lead to an increase in the ero 
from this district at no far distant time. The total 
crops have been as follows :—1893, 1,931,0001b.; 1894, 
2,022,0001b.; 1895, 2,214,000 1b.; 1896, . 2,926.0001b.; 
1897, 2,532,000 lb.; 1898, 2,610,0001b,. The crop during 
the current season will probably reach three millionIb, 


Tre Trea Buyers’ Assocration.—This Association, 
the outcome of the dispute over the pound diait 
questions, has amalgamated with the Wholesale Tea 
Dealers’ Association, or perhaps it is more correct 
to say that the latter has merged into the former. 

Ruszer Cunrivation.—According to the views of 
Senor Horta, who has recently issued a pamphlet’ on 
“ Rubber in Guatemala,” the climate most appropriate 
for the growth of the rubber tree is that of the Bierra 
Caliente, or hot coast lands, at an altitude not exceed- 
ing 1,500 feet, and the trees should not be planted in 
the sun, although the contrary opinion is held) and 
has becu expressed by some authorities. & OC, Matl. 


_ appointed. 
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SCOLTISH TRUST AND LOAN COMPANY 
| OF CEYLON, LTD. 

The following is the report by the Directors of 
the Scottish Trust and Loan Company of Ceylon, 


' Litd., to the twenty-second Ordinary General 


Meeting of Sharehoiders, held at the Com- 
pany’s Registered Ottce, No. 123 George Street, 
Edinburgh, on Thursday, the 26th. Oct :— 

The Directors present their Twenty-second Report, 
being for the year to 3lst August, 1899. 
“Estates In THE Company's PossEsston.—The 


Estates of the Company, along with most estates in 
‘Ceylon, experienced the effects of the abnormal 


season 1898-1899, and the yicld of Tea fell short of the 


“estimate. Notwithstanding this, the year’s working 


shows fair results. 

The Company’s Estates now comprising 1,581 acres 
of Tea in bearing, 151 acres in partial bearing, and 
293 acres of young Tea—in all 2,025 acres. Cotfee 


“cannot be depended upon for substantial returns; the 
“crop being precarious, and the market at present 
‘much depressed. ; 


Factores, Buinpines, AND Macuinery.—The 


Capital outlay includes the extension of Annfield 


Factory, wire shoot for Rahanwatte, the planting of 


“new land, and upkeep of Tea not yet in full bearing. 


Desenture Dest.—The Debenture debt remains at 
the same amouut as at the close of last year. The sole 
Temaining Bond will mature and be paid off at 


~ Martinmas 1899. 


_ Accounts.—The Bajance at the credit of Profit and 
Loss Account is a .. £7,065 14 5 
And the Directors propose— 

To pay a Dividend of 
5percent per annum, ; 
free of Income Tax. £2,250 

Note.—Two and a half 

per cent of this was 

paid as an Interim Di- 

vidend at Whitsunday 

1899. 

“To pay Bonus of 5 per 
cent free of Income 


Tax ca Go WOAPANY) 
To transfer to Reserve 
Fund .. .. 1,000 5,500 0 0 
Leaving .. £1,565 14 5 


to be carried forward to next Account. 
By the death of Mr. William Bowden Smith, the 


~ London Agent, in October 1898, the Directors sustained 


the loss of a sound adviser in all matters relating to the 
practical working and welfare of the Company, and they 
desire to place on record an expression of the value of 
his services. Tbe vacancy in the London Management 
thus caused has been filled by the appointment of Mr. 
A Gordon Dickson and Mr. William G. Smith as Joint 
Agents. 

The Director have pleasure ia intimating that 
during the year under review they appointed by Mr. 
‘W Herbert Anderson as Resident Director in London, 


with a general supervision of the Company’s affairs. 
__ Myr, Anderson’s long practical experience as a Ceylon 


Planter has already proved of much value to his 
colleagues. In terms of the Company’s Articles of 


_ Association, Mr. Anderson falls to retire from the 
~ Board, and be re-elected by the Shareholders at the 


ensuing General mecting. 
The Director retiring by rotation is Mr. James 


- Haldane, who is eligible for re-election. 


The Auditor for the current year falls to be 
Francis A. BRINGLOE, Secretary. 
— 


CEYLON THA AT ZANZIBAR. 
We have decided to give this product a trial, 


because of the healthy appearance of the tea bushes 
-at Miss Thakeray’s shamba, Mbweni, planted by 
. Sir John Kirk,. These were pruned down in 


October and flushed well, bearing enough new 
erowthin two months to form a plucking surface 
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and leave six inches of pruning wood. Half a 
maund of Horagalla, Ceylon, Assain Hybrid, has 
been obtained and planted in the new nursery at 
Mpapa and is growing well. This should give us 
enough plants for six acres, planting five by five, 
and leave a margin forsupplies and distribution. 
I don’t think that Zanzibar will ever enter’ the 
lists as a tea producing. country, even if low- 
country varieties are found to flourish here, as the 
labour-supply is too smail and uncertain. The 
plentiful supply of organised labour in Ceylon is 
one of the chief reasons why that country has 
taken the lead in this industry, while Natal is an 
example where the comparatively adverse condi- 
tions of labour have operated unfavourably. In 
our present unstable condition of labour we could 
not do more than grow a few acres for Jocal con- 
sumption and perhaps induce Arabs’ and natives 
to cultivate a few trees for their own use. 
Another point to remember is that tea is a declin- 
ing market and is probably already overproduced, 
—ZLanzbar Gazette. 
Lie ee 


THE CONSOLIDATED ESTATES CO. 


Lonpon, Oct. 14. 

Isee the H. & C. Mail attempts no report 
of Mr. R. A. Bosanquet’s really very sensible 
and suggestive remarks at this meeting; 
while it rather bungles what I said in mixing 
up Rubber and Shade Trees. After very 
aptly expressing thanks for all connected 
with the work of the Company, Mr. Bosan- 
quet alluded to his recent visit to Ceylon 
and to what he saw of the need for liberal 
cultivation ; but he felt that manuring must 
be judiciously carried out, and he did not 
quite believe in ‘‘bones” for -tea. He 
illustrated the need of taking action against 
tea pests betimes, by what occurred in the 
case of coffee; but by no means indicated 
the cases were alike. 

I am much interested in the home campaign 
to induce all publicans to supply ‘‘tea” 
among other refreshing drinks! au ort of 
this movement would repay;jCeylon planters 
much more than wasting time and thought 
over the abolition of the Tea Duty—of which, 
even if desirable (which most people doubt), 
thereis not the remotest chance, with war in 
South Africa. 


YEYLON GREEN TEAS IN’ CANADA.—Is 
Ceylon really exporting any green tea, oris 


its fair name being used as a handle for the 


ready sale of green teas from other sources ? 
The following is an extract we have received 
from the agents ofthe ‘‘Salada” Ceylon Tea 
Co. at Montreal, dated October 4th :—‘**You 
may be interested to hear that we have just 
had a visit from Mr. Wm. Mackenzie, who 
has induced our firm to take hold of Ceylon 
green teas, and after talking the matter 
over the matter with our principal and Mr. 
Mackenzie (who were here together on Satur- 
day last) we have decided to go into them, and 
we believe that there is a great future 
before them. We believe, in fact, that instead 
of climbing a very steep-hill, as we have 
done in displacing Japan teas with Ceylon 
blacks, we have a comparatively easy path 
in Ceylon greens, and propose to push them 
forall we are worth.” Mr. Mackenzie’s ne xt 


“communication on this subject: should afford 


food for reflection to planters who are not 
now turning out green teas at all, 
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CEYLON THEA SHIPMENTS. 


MEMO OF DISTRIBUTION. 
1st JANUARY, 1899, To 31st OcToBER, 1899, AND 
SAME PERIOD 1898—vipE Customs RETURNS. 


In- DE- 
CountTRIEs, } 1899 1b. | 1898 lb. |CREASE. CREASE. 
U. KINGDOM] 83,857,219 80,627,843)3,229,376, _ 
AUSTRIA ... 7,491! 13,398} '— | 5,907 
BrELGIUM 13,099, 10,540 2,509) — 
FRANCE 80,470 63,694, 16,776) — 
GERMANY ... 304,126 273,825! 30,301 — 
HOLLAND 30,211’ 22,631 7,580) — 
ITALY 12,471 6,260 6,211 _— 
Russia 2,719,244 2,140,125) 579,119 — 
SPAIN 14,300 36,150, — |. 21,850 
SWEDEN 57,362 33,230) 24,1382 — 
TURKEY 15,674 64,434 — | 48,760 
INDIA ma 442,995 889,408 — 446,413 
AUSTRALIA...} 13,210,163) 12,662,760) 547,403 — 
AMERICA ...| 2,657,830} 1,907,950) 749,380 — 
AFRICA 236,775 317,000 — 80,225 
CHINA ..| 1,174,743 977,643) 197,100 —_ 
SINGAPORE... 57,946 51,113 6,833 — 
MAURITIUS... 80,566 14,759) 65,807 — 
MALTA 226,767 172,794) 153,973; — 
Total Export 
10 months. ..|105,198,952)100,285,557/5,516,550| 603,135 


Less decrease et 603,155 
Net Increase, 1898-99 ... 4,913,395 


1807...94,386,043 1b. 
1896...88,433,172 1b. 
£xports from United Kingdom to 30th September 
from Gow. WILSON AND STANTON’S CIRCULAR. 
899 lb. 1898 lb. 


Countries in Europe 5,494,425 5,035,871 
U.S. America 945,212 1,070,275 

B. North America 1,296,009 1,426,855 
Newfoundland 192,959 156,625 
Other Countries .. 984,184 1,141,914 
Total Ib, 8,912,789 8,831,540 

ji 1899 lb. 

United Kingdom Imports ... 83,857,219 
Re-Exports Bae 8,912,789 
Leaving for Consumption in U.K, ... 74,944,430 


TROPICAL CULTURE IN AUSTRALIA. 
THE LABOR PROBLEM, 

Below we quote one of the leading articles, 
which appeared in the Sydney Daily Telegraph 
of Monday, October 28, in which the benefits, 
which will accrue to North Queensland agricul- 
turists when Federation is established, are pointed 
out and attention is also drawn to the success 
which has already attended the cultivation of 
many products, which we, in Ceylon, are interested 
in. One of the chief difficulties in the way seems 
to be the labour question, as the prejudice against 
the introduction of ‘‘ colour” is very strong in 
. Australia, not only on account of labour, but also 
- from the fear of a half-caste race springing up 
in thecommunity and the article in question 
+ comments on this point. No trade will be regarded 
as worth having if it involves any menace to 
the principle of a ‘White Australia.” Fiscal 
difficulties are also alluded to, but the article 
itself is well worth perusal :— 

TROPICAL CULTURE. 

Tt can hardly be questioned that Federation and 
the extensive import duties which will accompany it 
will open a field for tropical cultivation, and Northern 
Queensland and probably the Chinese 1n the Northern 
Territory will be enabled to reap a harvest out of the 
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needs of the southern markets. Hitherto it has only 
been a question of tropical labor which has stood in 
the way of the extension of such cultivation, even with 
the southern markets alienated by high duties. But 
with those markets freed and protection againat the 
world outside Australia, there wiil be added induce- 
ments of a very powerful dezcription to cater for 
consumers within the commonwealth. In New South 
Wales the sugar industry can thrive upon £3 per 
ton protection, and in Queensland it can hold its 
own even without the favoritism it is certain to 
secure at the hands of the Federal Parliament. 
Last year Anstralia turned out enough sugar to 
cover its entire consumption, and it may therefore 
be taken as beyond controversy that in the case of 
tiis most important of all tropical products the 
problem of internal production has been already 
fully solved. But sugar by no means covers the 
entire field. Those who perused the Queensland 
Financial Statement delivered by Mr. Philip on the 
3rd inst, must have been struck with the amount of at- 
tention now being directed in that colony towards other 
forms of tropical culture. In 1896 Queensland pnt 
138 acres under coffee, and last year this? was in- 
creased to 432 acres, while in 1899 a further con- 
siderable jextension has been notified. Queensland is 
already in a fair way to supply her own market, and 
with similar duties on imports into Australia she may 
look forward to supplying a very much larger one. 
Rice cultivation is entirely in its infancy in Queens- 
land. But the area of 863 acres in 1898 was double 
that of 1897, and the yield was over 44 bushels to 
the acre. It may be argued that rice stands specially 
in need of colored labor, but the crop is highly prolific, 
and even a halfpenny per lb. duty will be found a 
great incentive. Queensland isalso turning her atten- 
tion to tobacco cultivation, more particularly to cigar 
tobaccos, and is likely to make a better show than the 
southern colonies have done. In times past Queens- 
land has grown good cotton, arrow-root, and other 
tropical products, and of the suitability of the soil 
and climate to such crops there can be no question. 
The difficulty has been to offer sufficient inducement to 
growers, and there are many directions in which a large 
and protected market will act as a powerful stimulant. 

That through the entire range of tropical culture 
the labor problem is pretty certain, sooner or later, 
to crop up is a point we shall not now attempt to dis- 
cuss. It has to be recognised that the United States, 
with its £200,000,000 worth of tropical culture annu- 
ally, and its entire command of the cotton markets 
of the world, could never have reached its present 
exporting and internal manufacturing power vine 
ow- 


the negro. The presence of the negro, 
ever, has created a growing racial trouble, 
which renders even this trade dear at the 


price. We may take it for granted that no such 
price will be paid here, and that no trade 
will be regarded as worth haying if it in- 
volves any menace to the principle of a “white Aus- 
tralia.’ But that will not be the question now in Aus- 
tralia. The problem is that of supplying a favourable 
internal market with products upon which already 
high import duties are leyied, and there is really no 
reason why even the great revenue-yielding import 
of tea should not be covered by the northern pro- 
ducer. Thus Federation is- more than likely to 
bring in its train a very extended utilisation of the 
tropical north, much more so than is at present 
understood. But from a revenue standpoint thére 
will be serious trouble. The duties now paid upon tro- 
pical imports are high, and play a large and important 
part in our State finances. It has always beena safe 
source of income to levy high duties upon such pro- 
ducts in the southern colonies, because internal sup- 
ply was impossible. It will be different in the future, 
and the prospect appears to be that gradually, but 
surely, internal markets will command a growing 
share of attention to the possible detriment of pro- 
duction for export. That Australia must continue 
to export largely is beyond question, because the in- 
terest on her indebtedness has to be covered in that 
way, but there is at present a very large exqess 
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of exports, which enables us to pay for our extensive 
imports, and that may be affected. This is one of the 
problems which Federation will open upin the pro- 
bably not distant future, and it bids fair not only to at 
some important points direct employment into other 
channels, but gradually to alter the system of taxation. 
We shall have in the futnre to depend less upon Cus- 
toms duties ; more upon excise and direct taxation, 
as is now the case in all the older countries of the 
world: In a country differing so vastly as Northern 
and Southern Australia there are m number pro- 
blems of a similar nature which are bound to arise. 


_—$—$———___—__— 
ENGLISH TEA IMPORT DUTY. 


The following is the return forwarded tous by the 
Planters’ Association of Ceylon. It was unavoid- 
ably crowded out from the Observer on Monday :— 

3 5 : : A 


& € SB . 
ma 58 148 BoB yc8 
sx (| ° el 2 
a3 Be a oot a? 28 
os El > esas 
a8 "3 3 SEHR SIORE Sis 
ogM 3 EI g & og 
: cae ee é 
BES BEd B82 8 88 
E Ego ARE aA Ss £5 
3 $83 $05 Bim cise eee GuKe & 
> e eo = a <4 4 
Ib. Ib. Ib. 8. d. s. d. lb. oz 
1801-04 24,016,235 24,016,235 1 7 3 0 1 8 
1805-09 23,325,495 i 23,325,495 3 023 3 1 6 
1810-14 24261949. 24/264940 3 183 44 1 5 
1815-19 24997373. 24,097,473 3114.2 Of 1 4 
1620-24 26956571 .. 26,956,571 2 92210 1 4 
1825-29 29,402,033 .. 29,402,033 2 542 5k 1 5 
1830-34 31,678,328 .. 31,678,398 2 242 CM 1 5 
1835-39 36,764,065 ... 36,764,065 2 041 8 1 7 
1840-44 37,588,274 .. 37,598,274 2 2110 1 6 
1845-49 47,209,093... 47,200,003 2 241 1 1-11 
1850-54 56,124,305 «. 56,124,305 2 0 1 2% 2 1 
1855-59 69,000,000 ... 69,007,001 6 15 2 8 
1360-64 82,0 0,100  ... 82,000,000 1 4 1 5 227 Ib 
1865 96,000,000... 96,000,000 0 6 3:00 4, 
1866 97,681,000 4,584,/00 102,265,000 0 6 342 | 
1867 1047628,C00 6,360,000 110,988,000 0 6 3°68 ,, 
1868 99,3:9,000 7,746,000 106,815,000 0 6 352, 
18€9 101,080,000 10;716,000 111,796,0000 6 2 3°63 ,, 
1870 104,053,000 12,500,000 117,551,0000 6 3°81 ,, 
1871 109,445,(0) 13,956,000 123,401,0000 6 ‘3 3-92 ,, 
1872 111,005,000 16,656,000 127,661,0000 6 § 4-01 ,, 
1873 111,665,000 20,216,000 131,881,0000 6 & 4-11 ,, 
1874 118,757,000 18,528,000 137,279,000 6 4 4°22 4, 
1875 122,107,000 23,22'",000 145,327,000 6 @ 443 ,, 
1876 123,364%000 25,740,000 149,104,000 0 6 4-49 ,, 
1877 123,300,000 27,814,000 151,114,000 0 6 4°50 | 
1878 120/652,000 36,744,000 157,396,000 0 6 4°64 1, 
1879 126,340,000 34,092,000 16,432,000 0 6 468 ,, 
1880 114,485 000 43,836,000 158,321,000 0 6 457 5, 
1881 111,715,000. 48,236,000 160,051,000 0 6 4°58 | 
1882 114,462,000 50,496,/00 164,958,000 0 6 4°69 ,, 
- 91883 111,78",000 68,0 0,000 179,780,000 0 6 442 |) 
1884 110,843,C00 82,117,000 193,060,000 0 6 490 ,, 
1885 113,514,000 68,895,000 182,409,0000 6 & 5:06 ,, 
1886 1047226000 74,665,000 178,891,000 6 © 4-92 ,, 
1887 90,508,000 93,053,000 183,561,0000 6 & 542 ,, 
1888 80,653,000 104,763,000 185,416,000 0 6 ‘» 5°03.,, 
1869  61,10",000 124,5C0,000 185,600,000 6 ¢ 4-99.,, 
1890 57,530,337 136,478,155 194,008,492 0 4 B17. 
1891 52,287,304 150,169,533 202,456,637 0 4 536 |, 
1692 34,483,408 172,630,296 207,113,704 0 4 543 |, 
1893 35,735,722 172,361,663 208,097,385 0 4 | 5-41 ,, 
1894 25,805,313 188,535,731 214,341,044 0 4 552 | 
1895 31,433,014 19,267,123 221,80',137 0 4 .. 565 ,, 
1896 24549,936 203,235,375 227,785,509 0 4 ... 5°78 ,, 
1897  217372,030 210,027,748 231,399,778 0 4 .. 581 ,, 
1898 197512000 215,902,096 235,414,100 4 ... not 
avilable 


Average prices of INDIAN AND CeYLoN TEas 1n Bonp 
from 1881 to 1894. 


Years. Indian. Ceylon. Years. Indian. Ceylon. 
s. d, g. d. s. d. 8. d. 
1881 1 5 0112 .. 1888 0 102 0 115 
1882 1 3 1 02 . 1889 0 10; 0 11¢ 
1883 4, Ohc ot Stee 1890 OF104, 0.11 
1884 1 1 DOR oo cmatshy 0 10+ 0 10 
1885 1 23 1 32°... 1892 0 10 0 9% 
1886 1 0 1° 1}... 1893 0 9% 0 9 
1687 O11 411 = .. 1894 0 9 O 8% 


——$—<—$—$——————————————————rrFr dD” 
* The importation of Ceylon tea in large quantities com- 
Menced in 1883. 
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TEA GROWING IN MEXICO. 


About 300 Japanese colonists located two 
years ago in the southern part of Oaxaca, 
near Jimillepeec under authority of a conces- 
sion granted by the Mexican Government. 
The colony has been experimenting in tea- 
growing and has made such_a success that 
5,000 more Javanese men and their families 
are to be brought to Mexico to join the 
original colony. —Glasgow Weekly Mail, 
Sept. 23. 

—_— —  ———_——— 


A VISIT TO THE SEYCHELLES. 
IMPRESSIONS OF A. CEYLONESE. 


Mr. J. R. Dissanaike, who returned to Ceylon 
the other day by the steamer ‘“ Khandalla” from 
Bombay, is a son of Mndaliyar A. Dissanaike, the 
retired President of the Village Tribunals. After a 
course of training at the Ceylon Technical College 
and after some experience in survey and other con- 
nected work, under Government, he left two years 
ago for the Seychelles islands, accompanied by, and 
as assistant to, Mr. Waddell, of the Ceylon P. W. D., 
who was seconded for service in these islands in the 
construction and repairing of roads and otherwise 
improving the internal communication of the islands, 
Unfortunately, Mr. Waddell had to resign before he 
could have accomplished much, owing to ill-health ; 
but Mr. Dissanaike was able to continue to the end 
of his term, the climate (which much resembles that 
of Ceylon) agreeing with him. A correspondent, who 
had a talk with Mr. Dissanaike, informs us that 
he learned from him that there are now in Mahé, 
where the latter was stationed, nearly twelve miles 
of good road, besides many more miles of bridle and 
foot paths. ‘he majority of the inhabitants, (creoles 
and niggers) however, are slow to use them, 
especially for transport purpose, as they are pre- 
judiced in favour of their boats which are called 
“perogues’’ and which are ‘“‘gulled.” The old roads 
traversing the island are more like footpaths than 
roads, owing to the steep gradients over which they 
pass, due to the rocky and mountainous nature of 
the islands. 

CORAL MACADAM 
is chiefly used on the roads, with occasionally some 
metal, which is of a very hard character indeed. 

To Mr. Dissanaike the islands presented a very 
lovely and picturesque view as he approached them 
by steamer from Bombay and what was most re- 
markable to him was the pretty and varied colour 
of the water within the reefs near the shore, due 
to the coral formations of different tints. The 
view of the town of Mahé from the harbour is also 
very picturesque, dotted as it is with houses and 
other buildings on hilly prominences here and 
there. The houses are built of timber, on raised 
masonry pillars, a few feet above the ground, with 
shingle roofs; but accidents by fire are very rare. 
With the vegetation of Mahé. Mr. Dissanaike was 
quite at home—most of the trees and vegetables 
found in Ceylon growing there, such as coconuts, 
jak, breadfruit, oranges, pineapples, bananas, pink 
apples (jambus), lime, tamarind, sugarcane, manioc, 
sweet potatoes, bandakai, etc. Coffee, cacao, 
cinnamon and~ cloves also grow there; but 
the _ latter two products appear to be 
neglected, especially the cinnamon, the natives not 
knowing how to prepare it for the market, or the 
uses which it is put to. Lime and tamarind, are 
scarcely used by the creoles and negroes, and con- 
sequently are allowed to rot under the trees. Some 
of the fruit and vegetables are exposed for sale in 
the town; but in the interior there is very little 
demand for them, except manioc and sweet potatoes, 
which, with fish, iz the principal diet of the creoles 
and niggers, 

d cCocoNnuTS, 
too, go very tittle into human consumption and are 
chiefly prepared into oil for export ; while a portion of 
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the oil is also used in the local soap-manufactory 
in the immediate neighbourhood of the town. 

The chief industry in the Seychelles is, of course, 

VANILLA GROWING 

which is mostly in the of hands French settlers, 
crecles and niggers, though there, are plantations 
belonging to Europeans. The vine is grown on 
supports for which live trees six to seven feet high 
are utilized; and comes into bearing in two or three 
‘years when handled in the usual manner. 
“Beside the creoles and niggers, the population of 
Mahé include English and Wrench settlers. All seem 
to be peaceful and contended and are very hospita- 
ble to strangers. Serious crime is seldom or never 
heard among them, although there is a chief court 
and police court in the town—in fact during the 
two years’ of Mr. Dissanaike’s residence in the 
island, he did not hear of a single case of homicide. 

The people are chiefly Roman Catholics, and 
the French priests, who minister to them, take 
a great deal of interest in the education of 
the masses, and have _ several schools and 
churches all over the islard. ‘There is also 
‘a Government school in the town, beside two Pro- 
testant Churches—one in the town and the other in 
the country. The language chiefly spoken in the 
island is French, but the creoles have a peculiar 
dialect of theiz own. 

Rice is the 

; STAPLE: FOOD 

‘of the settlers, but the creoles and niggers mostly 
‘jive on manioe and sweet-potatoes and fish. In the 
town a couple of bulls are slaughtered twice a week 
—on Wednesdays snd Saturdays—and the meat is 
gold at fifty cents a lb. Pork and turtle flesh can 
be had in abundance and pigs are reared in large 
numbers. Fish is very cheap and in point of relish 
is superior to the kinds found in Ceylon. Hardly 
any mutton or goat flesh could be had, while chicken 
‘and eggs too are scarce. A kind of bird’s eggs of 
-a smaller size than hen’s eggs are brought at a 
certain season in the year, from a neighbouring 
‘island, and they are sold at Mahe, at about helf a 
cent each. Turtles, when caught, are kept in a 

ond_ near the shore, which at low tide runs quite dry, 
‘and then the poor creatures undergo much suffering. 
There are no hotels except a boarding-house kept by 
_acreole woman; but the respectable portion of the 
community seldom or never patronize it. 

There are no rivers in Mahé, except streams not 
more than four or five feet at their widest parts; and 
“the people chiefly depend on these for their water 
supply, though the town is served from a tank a 
- few hundred feet about it, by pipes; but often trouble 
is experienced with the latter. 
- Where are pretty seashells to be found all over 
; Mahé, while coco-de-mer is the principal natural 
feature of Praslin, the next biggest island in the group 

Steamers plying between Bombay ard Zanzibar 
call at Mahé once a month for passengers and cargo ; 
but not unfrequently men-of-war of different nations 
pay visits to Port Victoria, when the town presents 
g more animated scene than usual, with ‘ Jack 
ashore.” 
— 


CEYLON FISHING CLUB. 
ANNUAL REPORT. 


(For the season ending 30th September, 1899.) 


The annual report of this Club was read at the 
eneral meeting held on the 26th November, 1898, 
: FS. the then hon. Secretary, Mr.S M Burrows, 
- when accounts of the Club to the exd of October, 
1898, were submitted, and the same office-bearers 
were unanimously re-elected for the ensuing year. 
Two general meetings have been held since; one 
on the 8th February and the other on the 14th 
April, 1899. In view of the resolution passed at 
‘the general mecting of the 26th November, 1898, 
fixing the closing of the open season for Trout for 
the 30th September, the accounts and the report 
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are made up to the end of September, instead 
of October as heretofore. : 
FINANCE. toe 

2. The accounts of theClub up to30th September 
are appended to this report. (Appendix A.) The 
financial position of the Clut is satisfactory. 
The balance standing to the credit of this Club 
on the 30th September, 1899, is R36469. A 
Statement of probable revenue and expenditure 
for the ensuing year is also appended to this report, 
(Appendix B.) 

THE OUT-TURN OF OVA. 

3. Three consignments of ova were received 
from England during the year; two consignments 
of 29,000 each of the ordinary brown Trout ova 
(Fario) at a cost of R648:76, and one consignment 
of 10,0C¢0 rainbow Trout ova {lrideus) at a cost 
of R216°19. The total out-turn of fry from the 


first two consignnents was 11,670 fry, dis- 
tributed as follows :— 
4,230 ‘‘Hatchery Stewponds,” Nuwara Eliya. 
2,500 Mr. Farr, ‘‘Horton Plains.” 
1,509 Mr. Ross-Clarke, ‘‘ Calsay,’’ Nanunoya. 
1,050 ‘* Queen’s Cottage Stewpond.” 
840 Nuwara Eliya Streams, 
700 Mr. Brown, ‘St. Leonards,” Udapus- 
sellawa. 
509 Mr. Cuft for Maskeliya Club, 
200 Mr. J Fraser, ‘‘ Abbotsford,” Nanuoya. 
200 Mr. Cull, ‘ Patna Streams,” Maskeliya. 
11,670 


RAINBOW TROUT.—(Salino Iridens. ) 

4. Ont of the 3rd consigument, that of rain- 
bow Trout ova, only 1,510 fry were available for dis- 
tribution ; this small out-turn is attributed mainly 
to the faulty packing of the ova, to which was 
due the fact thata very large percentage of the 
ova were found squeezed into pulp on arrival here. 
The healthy ova, however, hatched out very well, 
the percentage of deaths being few. The young 
Rainbow fry have thriven very well, and it seems 
probable that the introduction of this variety will 
prove a decided success. There are two disad- 
vantages in importing Rainbow Trout ova: (1) 
that the ova hatch out within 25 days of fertilising, 
and so it is difficult to get them delivered from 
Guildford in time, a certain percentage of the ova 
having hatched out and died before reaching Nu- 
wara Eliya; and (2) the ova ieach Ceylon rather 
late in the season, when the rains may have com- 
menced, the temperature of the water has risen, 
and no precautions can prevent the deposit of some 
sediment on the eggs which is fatal to their 
hatching out. Onehalt of the consignment of the 
Rainbow ova was ordered out for Mr. Wilson- 
Wood, who paid half the cost of the consignment, 
viz. R126-66. The distribution of the Rainbow fry 
was as fallows :— 

801 Mr. Wilson- Wood, ‘ Drayton,” Kotagala. 

324 *‘ Hatchery Stewponds,” Nuwara Eliya. 

150 Mr. Farr, ‘‘ Horton Plains.” i 

75 ,, Ross-Clarke, ‘‘ Calsay,” Nanuoya. 

75. ,, Brown, ‘‘St. Leonards,’’ Udapussellawa. 

75 ,, Lyall, ‘High Forest,” Maturata. _ 

10 ,, J. Fraser, “‘ Abbotsford,” Nanuoya. 
1,510 ‘ cuore 

The notes made at the time when this consign- 
ment of ova-was unpacked are appended in Appen- 
dix C., a copy of which, it is suggested, should 
be forwarded to Messrs. Andrews & Andrews for 
their guidance with the orders for the forthcoming 
season. F ~~ aan 3 

It is suggested that two consignments of Brown 
trout, 20,000, and one consignment of Raintow 
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trout, 10,000, be ordered for the coming season 
from Messrs. Andrews & Andrews of Guildford. 


STEWPONDS. 


5. In compliance with the Resolution No. 3, 
passed on the £6th November, 1898, most of the 
young fry were turned into Stewponds, of which 
three new ones, A, BandC, were constructed at 
the hatcheries, two on the Horton Plains, two on 
Calsay, Nanuoya, one at St. Leonards, Udapus- 
sellawa, and one at High Forest, Maturata. The 
upper pond ou the grounds of the Queen’s Cottage 
was also utilised for the purpose. 

- At the Hatcheries, 4,230 Brown trout try were 
placed in four stewponds, and 324 Rainbow Trout 
fry in two stewponds. These stewponds were 
emptied on the Ist, 2nd and 4th October, immedi- 
ately after the close season had commenced, with 
the following results. The number of Brown 
Trout fry was 796, the greatest length being 7 
inches. and the average was 4 inches, their age 
being then 74 months. The number of Rainbow 
fry was 170, and the average length was 44 inches 
their age being then 6 months. The whole seemed 
healthy, and in fair condition, the Rainbow fry 
especially being very game, thriving excellently 
on their diet of fresh water shrimps: there was, 
however, a great diversity in the growth of the 
consignment, anumber having hardly grown at all. 

At the time when the Brown trout fry were tur- 
ned out into the stewponds, the daily mortality 
was serious ;and it is probable that they were not, 
asa whole, in healthy state. Whenever any 
fry show signs of weakness they are attacked and 
eaten by the healthier fry, and it is probable that 
numbers were thus disposed of when quite small. 
Very few dead were detected. The Rainbow fry 
on the other hand were always healthy while in 
the troughs, an admixture of earth every few days 
to the sand at the bottom of the troughs seeming 
- to neutralise the ill effects of the pollution of the 
water arising from the decay of food which had 
not been eaten. In the stewponds, too, they did 
not fight like the Brown trout, nor are they such 
depraved cannibals. 

A fissure occurred in the bottom of stewpond 
FE, through which may fry escaped into the small 
stream adjoining it, where they were seen work- 
ing their way down to the river. One thousand 
fry had been placed in this pond, but when 
drawn only 53 were left. 


OUT-TURN FROM STEWPONDS. 
_(A.) NUWARA ELIYA. 


6. (1) The result of the out-turn of fry into 
Pond A, the first of the new upper ponds. 
Consignment received on 12th February, 1899. 
1,250 fry put into the pond about 15th April. 
This pond was drawn on 2nd October, 1899, 
236 fry were taken out in good condition, great 
variations in growth. 
19 ae 7” long 
30 a0 6” long 
50 ee 4” to 5” : 
137 ba varying from 4” to 2” 
236 


This pond was probably too crowded. Six 
were put back; all the rest were put into the 
‘Nuwara Eliya river. 

There were three very small fry which have 
not grown at all since they were put in April, 
these have been returned to the troughs. 


60 
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(2.)_ The out-turn of the Brown trout fry put 
into B, the second of the Upper Pond was as 
follows :— 

Consignment of Brown Trout ova arrived on 
the 12th February, 1899. Put out into the pond 
about the 15th April, 1899, 1,750 fry. 

Pond drawn on the 4th October, 1899. 325 
fry were taken out. 

20 about 7” long 

SOE Ndo, 262% ,, 

100: aad 57229;% 
1OOPAidoy247 27, 

55 do 3” and 2” long 
325 

All appeared to be healthy. They were dis- 
tributed as follows :— 

223 Nuwara Eliya Main Stream. 
96 Hawa Eliya Stream. 

6 Back to the Pond. 
325 


—— 


(3) The out-turn of the Brown trout fry put— 


into the Stewpond D, in tront of the Hatchery, 
was as follows :— 

Consignment of Brown trout ova received on 
the 12th February, 1899. Put into Stewpond 
about the Ist May, 1899. About 230° fry 
were put in, 

Pond drawn on the 4th October, 1899. 182 fry 
were taken out in good condition. 

10 about 5” long 

100 ,, .3” to 4” long 
(pm Ore baa 
182 

They were all put into ‘the Nuwara Eliya 
Stream. 

(4.) The out-turn of the Rainbow Trout fry 
put into C, the large new Stewpond was as 
follows — 

Consignment received on 25th March, 1899, 
250 put into Stewpond on 6th May, 1899. 

Pond drawn on Ist October, 1899, 150 fry 
were taken out in good condition. Great varia- 
tion in growth. Greatest growth (15 fry) 7”; 
smallest growth (25 fry) 2”; average growth 
about 42”; six large fry (6” long) left in Pond. 
i The remaining 144 were distributed as fol- 
ows :— 

72 between the Tavern and Rose Bank Bridge 
47 Hawa Eliya Stream. 
25 Sita Eliya Stream. 
144 
6 hack into the Pond. 


150 


(5.) The out-turn of the Rainbow fry put into 
Pond E at the back of the Hatchery :— 
Consignment of Rainbow Trout ova received 
on the 25th March, 1899, and put into Stew- 
pond about the 10th of August, 1899. 23. fry 
were put in. 
20 fry were taken out on the 4th October 
when the Pond was drawn. 
4 about 5” long 
10° 437 3”, 
6 ” 2 29 


20. 


896 


the Queen’s Cottage pond is largely dueto the 
fact that a pair of Kingfishers settled by the 
pond, and that otters infest the pond and cannot 
be kept out through want of fencing. 


(B.) HORTON PLAINS. 


Mr. T Farr reports as follows regarding the 
fry placed in the Horton Plains Stewponds, viz. 
—1,500 Brown Trout fry and 150 Rainbow fry. 
(1,000 Brown Trout fry were turned into a 
stream falling into the Horton Plains liver.) 


9th August, 1899. 


Dear Sir,—In reply to your letber of August 
8th, I do not think the time has yet arrived 
to transfer the trout from the ponds to the 
river, therefore I can only by observation guess 
at the number of fish in. each. 

They may, so far, I think, be considered a 
success, and I should estimate the pond into 
which 1,500 fry were placed as containing say 
500 to 700, and the rainbow fry should turn 
out 50 per cent of the number put in. t 

I may mention that the growth of fry in 
both the ponds is very uneven—some of the fish 
being very strong and of good size whilst others 
have grown very little. 

The Rainbow Trout appear to have grown 
better than the Faro.—Yours faithtully, 

(Signed) T, FARR. 


(C.) OTHER STEWPONDS. 


(1.) Calsay, Nanu Oya.—Mr. Ross-Clarke re- 
ports of the ‘‘ Calsay” Stewponds, where 1,500 
Brown trout fry and 75 Rainbow fry were 
placed, as follows :— 

; July 25th, 1899. 

Drar Srr,—On the 19th instant I emptied my 

two stewponds with the following results :— 


the Top Pond contained 196 trout 
the Lower Pond e BOE 


out of 700 and 800 put in; the following day I 
took 209 up to Ambewella and turned them in 
there in good condition, 40 were turned into the 
Rajah Patna stream, several 5 inches long, and 
the average about 4 inches. 

I returned 250 about an average of 24” to the 
Stewponds, where they ought to thrive well now 
that the bigger fish are gone. 

I am of the opinion that the larger fish were 
preying on the smaller latterly, hence the perhaps 
rather small out-turn. During the five months I 
only found some ten dead ones which were picked 
out, they were in very good condition and ap- 
peared to have died from enlarged liver, with 
the exception of one which had his tail bitten off. 

The Rainbow trout are doing very well and 
are of a fair size, one dead and one was found so-tar, 

I propose keeping the 250 in the Ponds for 
another three months or so, or until they reach 
a size of 4” or 5,” 

These are the figures :—, 


Took out of Top Pond i (196 

ipa .Gediowel) +, vee, 1805, 
“Turned into Ambewella Stream 209 
i », Rajah Patna ,, - 40, 
Returned to Stewponds 250 
Excaped ¢ 2 
501 = 501 


Yours faithfully, 
G. G. Ross-CLARKE, 
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PRODUCE AND PLANTING. 


Krepinc tHrir Packers up.—In this review of the 
trade of India during 1898, Mr. O’Conor proffers 
comfort to Indian tea planters. He points ont that 
last year the outturn of Indian tea was the largest 
on record, giving a total of 157 million pounds, 
being more than double the quantity exported thirteen 
years ago, When a limited market is found in con- 
junction with an unlimited supply, the inevitable 
result is a heavy fall in prices. Yet Mr. O’Conor 
would not have Indian plantersdespond. fe recalls 
the fact that it tock Indian tea twenty years to drive 
Chinese tea out of the market, and he reminds us that 
Indizn tea is at present consumed in a comparatively 
limited area. A very large proportion of the 
white race of the world does not yet consume tea 
Mr, O’Conor warns the planters—by the way, they 
are well aware of the fact—that in their efforts to 
force their way into these huge untapped markets 
they must be prepared for a struggle as strenuous 
as that undertaken by them when they entered the 
liste against China tea. But with courage and per- 
severance there is no reason why they should not 
forge ahead. 

ReauLy!—The writer on “Trade Topics in “‘ The 
Grocer ”’ has the following:—‘‘ Now that the pound 
tea draft question is settled, itis notsurprising to 
learn that those who proposed its abolition are‘feel- 
ing the results of their ill-advised attempi to abolish 
it, At a meeting of one of the large tea-producing 
companies the other day. the chairman said there 
was ro doubt that the falling-off in trade which they 
had experienced was due to the agitation in connec- 
tion with the question. It would, of course, be wrong 
to rejoice too loudly over the victory which has been 
achieved, at the same time it is satisfactory to note that 
those who stirred the matter up have Jearned that they 
cannot attack the distributing trader with impunity. It 
is certain that only a few even now fully realise the 
importance of the issues involved in that struggle, 
but it is to be hoped that it will be very many 
years before we shall again witness such an attempt 
to interfere with the rights of such a large body 
of traders, as is the retail food distributing industry 
of this country.’’ It should be noted that his ma- 
jesty, the ‘‘distributing trader,’ must not again be 
disturbed in his beneficent work of distributing tea 
at very profitable prices to the consumer, and any 
further attempt to interfere with his right will—well, 
it is too awful to contemplate what might happen, — 
so we will consider the incident closed —H. & C. ° 
Mail, Oct. 27. 


ee ee 
THE PUBLIC SALE DAYS. 


A report has reached us to the effect that cer- 
tain parties are agitating for some alteration of 
the days for the public auctions of Indian and 
Ceylon Tea in Mincing Lane. It is perhaps teo 
much to expect that any state of finality will ever 
be reached. in regard to tea matters, but as the — 
changes proposed are in our judgement rather 
opposed to the best interests of the whole body 
of buyers and, therefore, indirectly antagonistic - 
to the interests of the sellers, we make no apelogy 
for examining the arguments put forward pro, 
and con, more especially as we took consi- 
derable interest in the arrangement of the 
present system, and consider it too satisfactory 
to be rashly disturbed. 

Fiom a circular emanating from the secretary 
of the Tea Buyers’ Association we learn that the 
nresent practice is objectionable to some of its 
members, but whilst we do not claim for the” 
present arrangements absolute EE 4 
should have been glad to know why and where- : 
in it is objectionable, and this is not stated.” 
There are manifest advantages to buyers °in' ” 
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knowing at the beginning of the week how much 
tea isto be offered during that week, asit will 
be evident to any one that no buyer will operate 
freely on Monday it he is not absolutely cer- 
tain that similar tea from the same garden 
will not bein print the next morning for sale on 
Teursdsy- Such things bave happened before to- 
day, when every importer of tea was a law to him- 
self ; and when, perkaps, well caiisfied with the sale 
of his tea effected on Monday, be cheerily ordered 
avother invoice to be offered cn Thursday. Buyers 
generally do not like to be treated in this manner, 
and we think tbat over a course of years the im- 
porter weu'd find such a course of action would des- 
troy confidence. Take the Assam Company method 
of procedure fcr examp!e. For years past they have 
regularly cffered a catalogue of tea once a fortnight. 
Buyers know they will not have any more for an- 
oth:r fortvizht, and it is matter of notoriely that 
the relations subsisting between the Assam Com- 
peny and their regular buyers in public sale 
is of a most friendly character. No doubt there 
ure difficuliies to be ensouutered in every 
human arrangement, and the efforts of those 
at the jount of action should be to minimise 


those difficulties by effecting some general plans 


which on balance of advantages against dis- 


- advantages will show the Jargest surplus on the 


eredit side. It is for this reason that we 
strongly deprecate avy disturbance of the pre- 
sent system. 


An ideal plan would possibly be to have 
one large sale at the commencement of each 
week. and no more for the remainder of that 


‘week, but in short winter days that would be 


clearly impossible, even if physically within 


‘the capabilities of buyers and sellers to get 


through a week’s work in one day. But the 
next best thing is to have a large sale cata- 
logued. for Monday, and get on with its dis- 


“posal as far as possible on that day, con- 


concluding automatically at four o’clock, and 
finishing what is left unsold on the following 
Wednesday. Buyers then know exactly what they 
have to d-al with inthe week, and the confidence 
they feelin the position of affzirs enables them to 
act freely avd boldly, which is clear’y in the in- 
terests of the sellers. Gradually but curely during 
the last twenty years the tendency hesbeenforless and 
less tea business to be dove towards the end of the 
week. To cffera sample in ae country towa on Friday 
or Saturdsy means either that the local buyerhas sup- 
plied his wants on the earlier days of the week, and 
now prefers at'ending to his cwn customer’s wants; 
or if he does eatertain samples the upehct in a 
meajorily of cases is that he says he will wait 
to fee what comes cut of Mondsy’s sale, Hence 
in the eyes of Mincing Lave dealers pub'ie 


-austions on Thursday and Friday, the purchases in 


which have to beforced on unwilling country buyere on 
Friday and Saturday are by no means favourably 


viewed, 


For this reason we strongly maintain ovr opinion 


that the present system is the best that has yet 


been devised. If any small change were to be made 
it should rather be in the direction of discontinu- 


{ng Thursday’s Indian tea sale, and allowing 


whatever portion of the Ceylon sale of Tuesday 


“was left over, to be finished on Thursday, But 
‘aye deprecate such action as the Tea Buyers’ 
“Association contemplate in holding a large sale of 


Indian tea on Thursday ; for the reasons we have 


“assigned above we think it is foredcomed to failure. 


-—H, and C, Mail, Oct, 27. 
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THE KINTYRE [TEA ESTATES COMPANY, 
LIMITED. 


The third ordinary general meeting of the shares 
holders of the Kintyre Tea Estates Company, 
Limited, was held at the offices of the Ceylon Asso- 
ciation in London, 61 and 62, Gracechurch street, 
on Wednesday, Oct. 25. 

The CHAIR was occupied by Mr. G A Talbot, 
Chairman of the company. 

The SECRETARY read the notice convening the 
meeting. 

The CHATRMAN, in moving the adoption of 
the report and accounts, said: The report 
whish has been circulated among you will, 
I presume, be taken as read. It is with no 
small satisfaction that we are able to present this 
report to you, forif you lock back upon the history 
of tee during the past three years you will observe 
that circumstances haye occurred which have made 
it almost impossible to realise the estimates made 
when the prospectus was issued, and I think you will 
agree with me that in paying 8 per cent on the ord- 
inary shares we have fully anticipated what was pro- 
mised Jast yosr, and what many other companies 
were unable to perform, The circumstances which 
heve led tothe reduction of profit in tea are chiefly 
in the fall of price on the London Market, a rise of 
2nd in the exchange. which hes increased the cost of 
production by 4d per lb, and so reduced the profits, and 
the unfavourable weather of Jast year. The circum- 
stances, though at the time they were looked upon 
as misfortunes, have really been blessings in die- 
guise, for the fall of price on the London Market 
has tended to increase the consumption, and the 
rise in «exchange has certainly stopped the further 
planticg of tea in Ceylon, besides giving investors 
the edvantsee of what may be looked upon as 
a fixed exchange, This, in my opinion, is very 
much better than the uncertain one which was 
common when this company was formed, when 
the finences of India were more or Jess demoralised, 
end when it was felt that something of the kind 
was greatly needed. As regards the bad season, 
it has been the cause of the great bulk of cultiva- 
tion being checked, When I was in Ceylon during 
the early part of this year I saw a good deal of 
tea planted on old worn tea-land that had been 
abandoned. There is no doubt that this tea must 
go out of cultivation, and if this is so, we must 
regard the production of tea as having reached 
its limits. This is a benefit for those who are 
able to produce tea, for with a gradually increas- 
ing demand, our prices are bound to be ona firm 
basis. Next we come to last years working. 
There was a great deal of anxiety. about what 
were called tea pests, but we are glad to tell you 
that in spite of this fear, we produced 570.Jb. 
per acre as against 519 lb, for the previous year. 
Then a word about the cost of production. . This 
has been reduced to 24 2.3 cents per Ib. f.ovb., 
which, considering that this company holds two- 
thirds of its estates in Ceylon on the high-lyin 
eround, I think you will agree with me is very goo 
indeed. Our agents and our superintendents on the 
estates deserve our warmest thanks for their care- 
ful management, for it is. chiefly through them 
that. these better results as regards costs. have 
been obtained. JI must mention, however, that I 
think it will be extremely difficult, and, perhaps; 
impossible, to maintain this low. cost, for, with 
the extensions in manuring that are desirable and 
the renewal of buildings, this rate, which is an 
extremely low one, may be exceeded. The amount 
of our profits, therefore, the rate of production 
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being fixed, depends on the price on the London 

‘market, as is the case with all producers. I 
think we may confidently expect that the prices 

_ will not diminish, in fact, we may reasonably hope 
that they will considerably improve. I now move 

_ the adoption of the report and accounts, and be- 
fore putting it to the meeting I shall be very 
pleased to answer any questions, any, shareholder 
may wish to ask. 

‘The proposal was seconded by Mr. W Nevett. 

In reply to questions from Mr. Fort. and Mr. 
Gibson, both of whom, in the course of their 
remarks, congratulated the company on its re- 
sults, the Chairman stated, as regarded the great 
discrepancy between the income-tax for last year 
and tor this year, the explanation was that on 
‘the one side the income-tax was worked on a 
three years average, and on the other that- the 
previous two years income-tax came into the cal- 
culation. The cost of shipping the tea in Colombo 
is half a cent. per Ib. 

In reply to a question by Mr. Gibson as to 

_the advisability of having an interim  re- 
ort and dividend, the Chairman said that 
‘he did. not think they could hold out any 
hope as regarded the interim report. lt was 
quite an unusual request, and he did not think 
it would be of much utility, in fact, if they took 
_ last year as an example, when there was a 
» very bad season it would go very much against 
the shares. As regarded the interim dividend, it 
was customary for a good many tea companies to 
_ pay one, but he did not think either that it in- 
fluenced the shares, or that it benefited the share- 
holders. However, the directors would consider 
the suggestion. 

The CHAIRMAN then proposed that a dividend 
_of 8 per cent should be paid on the ordinary 
shares. This was seconded by Mr. Baumann, 
‘and carried unanimously. 

On the proposal of the CHAIRMAN, seconded by 
“Mr. Nevett, the retiring director, Mr. Baumann, 
“was unanimously re-elected. 

Mr. Fort proposed, and Mr. Gibson seconded, 
the re-election of the auditor. The motion was 
carried. 

The proceedings closed with a vote of thanks to 
the Chairman.—Home and Golonial Mail, Oct. 27. 


$$$ —————— 
THE WYNAAD TEA COMPANY, LD. 


The following is from the report to be pre- 
“pented at the fifth annual meeting of share- 

--holders, to be held at No. 20, Hastcheap, at the 
‘office of the Ceylon Tea Plantations Company, 
- Limited, on Monday, 30th Oct. :— 

The directors, in presenting to the share- 
holders the profit and loss account and 
balance-sheet for tle year ending March 31, 
1899, wish to explain that the reason the ac- 
counts are for eleven months only, is due to 
a request made by the managing director in India 
‘that the financial year in future shall finish at 
the end of March, instead of theend of April as 
heretofore. The working for the past season has 
resulted in a net profit of £728 2s 9d, after cre- 
-diting the block account with the proceeds of tea 
‘sold from the Cootacovil Estate; this profit the 
directors propose to write off the debit balance 
of last season. The coffee crop turned out fully 
51 tons, and was the largest gathered for some 
years, and the directors were fortunate in having 
sold it at the high figure of 78s ¢.i.f., before 
the great fall in the value of coffee took place. 
The pepper crop of about 14 tons was also 
sold for arrival at the satsfactory price of 458 6d 
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per cwt., whilst the first pluckings of tea, viz, 
about 151b., from the Cootacovil estate from the 
1895 plantings, realised an average of 74d per Ib. 
The net proceeds of tea, coffee, and pepper during 
the season 1898-99, after deducting proceeds of 
Cootacovil tea which has been carried to block 
account, amount to £3,957 2s 7d,and the expendi- 
ture in India to £2,413 lls 7d, leaving a credit 
balance of £1,543 11s on the season’s operations in 
India. The manager in India reports condition of 
the estatesas mostsatisfactory, and that the tea leat 
is coming in so fast that further machinery for roll- 
ing and firing is necessary. He expects to obtain 
more than his estimate of 78,009lb for the eur- 
rent season. According to present appearances, 
Mr. Walker estimates this season’s coffee at 18 
to 20 tons, and the pepper crop at about 20 tons, 
The prospects for 1900-1 are so promising that 
the directors confidently look fora yield of about 
150,000lb made tea, and a coffee crop of about 
40 tons, whilst the pepper crop is likely to be 
quite equal to this season’s yield, but, of course, 
these are only estimates which may be influenced 


favourably or otherwise, according to the 
weather. The directors have much pleasure 
in stating they have now completed arrange- 
ments with Messrs. KR. and J. Hen- 


derson, of 7, Mincing Lane E.C., to finance the com- 
pany asfrom April1 last. These gentlemen have 
also undertaken to ‘subscribe for the balance of 
the £8,000 6 per cent. debentures not taken by the 
shareholders. The directorsand Mr. Walker have 
subscribed for £500 each, and the shareholders are 
now given the opportunity of securing a good6 
percent investment with .ke option of turning 
their security into 10 per cent preference shares 
any time prior to the date of repayment of the 
debentures. The acreage under cultivation re- 
mains the same as last year. Dr. Iniman retired 
from the direction during the early part of this 
year, and according to the articles of association, 
Mr. J C Sanderson retires from the board, and 
being eligible, offers himself for re-election.—H 
and C Mail, Oct. 27. 
_ 

SUGAR AND OUR NORTH-CENTRAL DISTRICTS. 
—In the note, written in connection with the 
lecture delivered by Mr. Ferguson in London, 
the local ‘‘ Times ” has the following comment :— 

Sir C. Clementi Smith’s suggestion at the debate at 
the Royal Colonial Institute yesterday that sugar and 
palmyra should be tried in the North-Central districts 
is, doubtless, good advice as regardspalmyra, but sugar 
requires arich soil. The subject of cotton cultivation 
‘might also be considered in the near future; and the 
Agricultural Department may do good work in follow- 
ing the railway line through the Wanni and the rest 


of the comparative unknown country south of the 
peninsula. 


N&EPENTHES DISTILLATORIA.—Growers of these 
plants should include this interesting species in 
their collection. It was the first species brought 
to the knowledge of botanists, being found in 
Ceylon in 1674 by a Swedish physician named 
Grimm. Dr. Trimen, in his “ Flora of Ceylon,” 
says that it grows in large quantities around 
Colombo, usually in very wet places. Healso says 
the stems are very tough, and are used as ropes. 
The pitcher is about four and a-halé inches in 
length, one side being flattened between two cili- 
ated ridges. The colour is for the most part green, 
but is thickly set with small dark-coloured glands. 
The lid is at first pressed down over the mouth of 
the pitcher, but later it stands erect. This species 
is, I think, synonymous with N. Khasiana.— 
F, T. S.in—Amatewr Gardening, Oct. 21, 
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REFORM IN THE TEA TRADE. 


(Produce Markets’ Review, October 21,) 


DOCK CHARGES. 
Some time back we printed a short compari- 
son of the charges made by the London Docks 
and Wharves upon Tea, especially upon Indian 


Tea as compared with Indian Coffee. We now 
append a fuller table of the charges on each, 
calculated so far as possible upon the same basis, 
and it will be seen that a ton of Tea costs £4 0s 2d, 
and the same weight of Coffee costs only 17s 2d, 
or less than a quarter of the charge on Tea. 


DOCK AND WHARF CHARGES ON INDIAN TEA 
IN LONDON. 


Charges on one ton of Indian tea landed 
and sold at public sale, taking 20 chests to a 
ton :— 

£n4 85.0. 

Landing and Housing Rate, 1s 6d 

per chest OG 3 110 0 
Public Sale charges, 4d per chest 0 6 8 
Bulking and Taring eachchest, 2s 


per chest ae HG 2 0 0 
Thirteen weeks’ Rent, 4d per ches 6 10 10 
476 

Less 10 per cent ct O48) 9 

a alsy eG) 

Weight Notes acc 00 8 
Warrant Stamps OnOn9 

£4 0 2 


Note,—The Landing and Housing Rate com- 
prises: Landing, wharfage, housing, separating 
into chops, weighing, average taring, furnishing 
lading weights, examining and turning out and 
in for damage, mending, Jaying down for private 
inspection, lotting, nailing down, placing in deli- 
yery pile, and delivery by land. 


DOCK AND WHARF CHARGES ON COFFEE 
IN LONDON. 


Charges on one ton (16 bags) Indian coffee, 
for the same period as tea, sold at public sale. 

There are no charges for arranging coffee for 
public sale. 


Consolidated Rate, including bulking 
and sampling, 83 per cwt ae 14 2 
Sorting and Lotting, 14d per bag .. hess 


* Seven weeks’ Rent, 64 per ton 50 3 6 
19 4 

Less 123 per cent oe 205 

16 1] 

Warrant Stamp oe 0 3 

17 2 


If there is no bulking done the consolidated 
rate is 6d per ecwt. 

The Consolidated Rate includes: Janding, 
wharfage, weighing, gross, mending, housing, or 
piling, accounts of landing weights, -original 
Warrauts, six weeks’ rent free; weighing on 
delivery, and delivery. 

Lest it should be thought that the conrparison 
with Coffee is of an exceptional nature we have 
compiled the following table, showing what the 


charges arefor the consolidated rite on other articles 
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of grocery produce, and it will be seen from this 
how enormous is the surcharge upon Tea :— 


CONSOLIDATED RATES PER TON ON VARIOUS 
GOODS COMPARED, 
Indian Tea (placed on about the same 


basis) dio 56s 
Coffee 35 .. 1452d 
Refined Sugar is -- 4s 6d 
Currants oe sii oe] MSiGd 
Valencias ($-boxes) .. Se 12s 
Tapioca o8 Soo pastes] 
Rice 6 -. 3s 9d 
Salmon (in tins) ae ae 4s 
Sardines .. 5s 6d 


It seems to us impossible to account tor the 
extraordinary difference in vhe charges upon Tea, 
except on the supposition that an antiquated 
system of business has lasted longer than in any 
other goods, owing to the absence of competition, 
and of modern methods of trading in Tea. Thirty 
years ago the whvulesale price of Tea in bond, on 
the average, exceeded 1s 9d per 1b., while it is now 
less than 8d, and, probably, if we went back sixty 
years the difference would be still more striking. 
Yet, as compared with the charges ot a generation 
ago, we believe the dock and wharf rates on Tea 
in London to be, if anything, higher than they 
were then. 


TEA BONDED WAREHOUSES. 


It is always said that competition is the life- 
blood of business, but if so, the Tea warehouses 
are in a bad way, for there is. no competition 
whatever between them. A good many years 
back the system of secret discounts to importers 
was introduced, which was responsible to a very 
great extent for the cutting down of the wages, 
which led to the great Dock Strike of ten years 
ago. The system of discounts is in itself a most 
objectionable one, for there can ke no object in 
sending a bill for £100 and on a_ subsequent 
occasion returning £10 or £25 out of it, unless 
it be that the original invoice is intended to 
be forwarded to some one who is not to receive 
the discount. After the Dock Strike, the dis- 
honest nature of the system became so apparent, 
that the Dock Companies felt themselves obliged 
to publish their discounts in their rate books, 
so that the Tea growers, when they sent Tea to 
this market, could have an opportunity of seeing 
that only the proper prices were charged to them. 
The publication of the discount, however, was 
with the condition that it should not be given 
away, so that beyond the Tea planters knowing 
that they are charged 10 per cent more than 
their agents really pay, there is no gain to them 
in the publication, as is the case with similar 
pickings in freights and insurance charges. 


TEA CLEARING HOUSE. 


In order to bring about greater fixity in the 
charges on Tea a sort of Trade Union was for- 
med, at the time we speak of, between the im- 
porters, the warehouse-keepers and the wholesale 
trade. By this arrangement a Clearing House was 
established, which somewhat facilitated the daily 
work of getting Tea through the Customs, and the 
members agreed, first, that they would only buy 
Teas lying at specified warehouses, and secondly, 
the wareliouse-keepers agreed that they would 
only charge certain rates, allowing a discount, first 
off the importers’. charges, and secondly, off the 
dealers’ charges, in both cases on the conditions 
that these discounts should not be given away. 
The Board of Customs was also brought upon the 
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-scene, and has since practically refused to fully 
license new konded Tea warehouses, so that as a 
matter of fact, itis practically impossible at the 
present moment to obtain a new bond for the 
warehousing of ‘Tea in London, 

The result has been unsatisfactory—though at 
the time well intended, because the object was to 
protect the minimum wages of the dock Jabourers. 
The combination has now clearly become injurious 
owing to the changed circumstances of the case. 
The distributor can no longer afford the enor- 
mous charges made, and the whole trade, 
whether importers or wholesale or retail dis- 
tributors, recognise that the cost of distributing 
Tea is enormously out of proportion to that of 
distributing any other article of grocery produce. 
After carefully considering this question, we can 
only arrive at the conclusion that this state of 
things is due simply to tradition, and that sim- 
plification and much greater clieapness are pos- 
sible in dealing with Tea. 


CUSTOMS RESTRICTIONS AND 
COMBINE. 


The fist step towards modernising the Tea 
trade is to obtain greater elastivity in the Cus- 
toms regulations. Inthe first place, what reason 
exists for insisting that the duty on Tea shall only 
be payable at bonded warehouses? It is obvious 
that this at once limits the trade to those happy 
warehouse-keepers who were the parties to the 
Tea-clearing warehouse scheme. So far as we 
can judge, there is no reason whatever why the 
Customs should not gladly welcome the payment 
‘of duty on Tea over the ship’s side, as is (we are 
told, but we do not know) the practice with other 
goods. A covering amount should be paid as the 
éargo was put over into lighters, and an officer 
should then attend at the destination of the Tea 
(at the cost of the owner, of course) and collect 
the balance, if any be due or return it if the 
“duty be overpaid, To the commercial mind it 
appears that this would be an obvious gain to 
the Revenue; but the authorities, on the other 
hand, appear hitherto to have thought it more 
advantageous to insist on Tea being warehoused 
—to take charge of it in detail, and to look after 
each particular chest for months and years at a 
time, It is quite clear that until our present res- 
tricted Tea warehouse system is broken through, 
our Indian and Ceylon planters will not have a fair 
cbance in this matter of charges. They should 
at once bring pressure publicly to bear on the 
Customs, to- insist on sufficient new bonds being 
‘granted to ensure free competition in Tea ware- 
housing—at present a highly profitable monopoly. 

The Investors’ Review has lately shown in a 
series of articles how largely the planters’ agents 
in this cuuntry are interested as owners or share- 
holders in Tea warehouses, and therefore in the 
maintenance of the present system. The matter 
‘will thus be a difficult one to fight, more especially 
as the wholesale Tea trade have also become 
“4nterested, through the discount system, in the 
maintenance of the existing plan. We think, 
however, they are open to reason on the matter, 
for their gaia from this source is absolutely trivial 
when compared with the complications and high 
cost of the system of selling Tea, which are 
rendering thie wholesale Tea trade so difficult. 

WEIGHT NOTES AND WARRANTS. 

Apart from warehouse charges in themselves, 
there are many details in the working of the trade 
-4yhich are quite of an exceptional and unnecessary 
character, There has been no change in the 
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number of packages entered upon a warrant since 
the time that Tea was three times its 
present price, and this seems simply absurd. 
The old system was to have six chests upon a 
warrant, and the present proportionate document, 
therefore, should have placed on it eighteen chests 
or thirty-six half-chests, as representing the for- 
mer value of a much smaller number of packages. 
The warrant in Tea is still accompanied by a 
weight note, a system which has been given up 
in every important branch of the grocery trade, 
though it is still kept up im some minor ecommo- 
dities such as spices. The issuing of a weight 
note, of course, means that the workin connec- 
tion with Tea is done twice over, for which 
there can never have been any reason that we 
can see, but which is, at any rate, 2 simple 
waste of time and of money at the present mo- 
ment. We are aware that the weight note in its 
present form is considered to be necessary as a 
security for the deposit paid on the purchase of 
Tea. We are not, however, aware that any par- 
ticular sanctity is attached to the deposit system 
in itself, as it also has been abandoned in the 
large grocery trades. Supposing it, however, to be 
continued, security might readily be given by a 
coupon attacked tothe warrant. The weight notes 
are not only unnecessary in themselves, but they 
embody an immense number of equally futile de- 
tails. For instance, they give full import parti- 
culars in excessive detail, either in writing or 
printing, which also appear on the warrants. In 
addition to this, the weight note is supposed to 
bear three separate signatures, and often does so, 
and it thenforms a separate contract for the sale and 
purchase of each six chests, being signed by all the 
parties. In addition to this, each weight note works 
out, in detail, tor every six chests of Tea, the 
weight and price at so mneh per pound. From 
this result the deposit is deducted separately, and 
the lot money, 4d, is then separately added to the 
total. The weight notes give the particulars of 
the country of origin of the Tea, the name of the 
importer, the date of importation, the variety of 
Tea, the name of the ship, the name of the cap- 
tain, the port of origin, the name of the selling 
broker, the date of sale, to whom the warrant is 
issued, the date of the prompt and of the com nence- 
ment of rent. Several of these particulars are 
repeated twice over upon this valuable document 
—the weight note—though they all appear on the 
warrant also. What couid be more childish and 
absurd than all this? There is no doubt that a 


very considerable economy in money may be 


effected by enlarging the number of packages on 
the warrant and by abolishing the weight note 
altogether. This is a simplification which ferms, 
in our opinion, the initial step towards the 
cheapening of the distribution of Tea. To those 
accustomed to modern systems of trading, the 
weight note appears simply a farcical, though 
unfortunately a costly, absurdity. If the Coffee 
trade can be conducted with the utmost ease 
without such documents, why cannot the same 
be done with Tea? 


DELIVERY ORDERS FOR CLEARING. 


Further great simplification might be caused 
by using delivery orders for clearing and deli- 
vering tea, as is done in other trades. There 
is, however, a considerable practical difficulty 
in this matter in the case of tea. Many years 
ago Mr. Gladstone, as Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, in one of his great Budgets freeing 
trade from Customs imports, unfortunately made 
a detailed change which was worked a great 
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deal of mischief, by imposing a penny stamp on 
delivery orders for goods issued on warehouses 
where rent is taken. Tea at that time was 
delivered in grea detail to the retail buyers, 
who kept stock in bond in London, often for 
long periods, in the charge of the wholesale 
dealers. This system still continues, and the 
quantities in which tea is cleared*are proportio- 
nately smaller than is the case with other 
articles of grecery produce. Representations 
were made to Mr. Gladstone as to the injurious 
bearing of the penny stamp on delivery orders 
in the case of tea, and it was agreed that the 
warrant stamp of 3d should, as a compromise, 
cover all deliveries made on the face of that 
document, It has been argued over and over 
again at the Board of Inland Revenue, that 
the stamp having been paid on the warrant as 
a compromise for separate deliveries, a penny 
stamp should not be required when. separate 
pieces of paper are used for delivery orders, 
instead of the deliveries being written off on 
the warrants theinmselves. The authorities at 
Somerset House, however, held a different opinion, 
and it has not been considered worth while to 
go to law to test their right to make the charge 
though it appears to be very doubtful. The re- 
sult of this is the maintenance of an extremely 
complicated system in the clearing of tea. The 
warrant, with the order to deliver written upon 
it, has to be lodged at the Clearing House, 
from whence it is sent on to the wharf, and 
subsequent to the delivery of the tea, the 
warrant is returned to the Clearing House, from 
whence, in due course, the wholesale dealer 
fetches it back. The delays and expense caused 
by this little obstacle to business, devised by 
the perverse ingenuity of our Revenne depart- 
ments, are inconceivable to those-who have been 
accustomed to the broader, easier, and far 
cheaper system used with all other grocery goods. 
If it were not for this stupid piece of ob- 
strnetion on the part of our Government to 
a rational system of delivery, there would be 
no necessity whatever for such an _ institution 
as the Clearing House, and the home trade would 
not only move as smoothly again but be 
conducted at much less cost. ; 


DELAYS IN GETTING WARRANTS. 


The warrants and weight notes are not only 
obsolete and obstructive in themselves, but there 
is a quite objectless delay in obtaining them. In 
all other trades that we know of p:yments for 
warrants as they are required are made to the 
actual holders of the documents. A notice is sent 
them in the morning that such-and-such warrants 
are required. They are at cnee sent on by hand 
to the applicant, and handed over in exchange for 
a cheque. In ‘Tea, this is not the case; and 
endless loss of tine and temperresults.. The im- 
porters should do one of two things: either trust 
their brokers with their warrants if they cannot 
manage the details themselves, or else accepb direct 
payments. Their can be no doubt that the second 
is the proper plan to adopt, and it is surprising 
that the wholesale Tea trade have not lone since 
insisted on the removal of this great hindrance to 
business. It is true that a poor compromise was 
adopted some years back, by. which it was ar- 
ranged, that when payments were made to’ the 
brokers before noon, the brokers would procure the 
wariants from the merchants by 2 p.o. This plan 
constantly leads to a day being lost: in. the 
delivery of Tea, to the loss of both the wholesale 
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and the retail buyers. We, are, of course, fully 
aware that one cause of these delays, is the fact 
that such a large proportion of warvants are 
pawned by their holders. When they are their 
own property there is no objection to this than to 
any other legitimate pawnbroking operation. But 
when the pawners are not the owners of the 
goods other considerations arise, and after the sale 
of Tea, the original owners have no right to leave 
it in pawn than they have to mortgage some one 
else’s house. 
THE PUBLIC SALE SYSTEM. 


The system of disposing of Tea almost exclu- 
sively by public sale lends itself to much criticism. 
{¢ will be seen above that the cost of arranging 
Teas for public sale is no less than 4d per chest, 
so far as the docks and wharves are concerned, 
For the work done, the charge is not out of the 
way, but the question is whether the whole 
system might not be greatly simplified and more 
closely approximated to other cognate trades. 
First, there is the payment to the brekers for the’ 
hire of rooms, and for the printing of the ecata- 
logues, and for their distribstion, often to a very 
manecessary extent. Tea catalogues are printed in 
a different way to those current with. other 
groceries. We do not know whether the system 
of printing and the sort of paper is more or less 
costly, but this deserves looking into. There. is 
one very obvions sonree of waste in Tea catalogues, 


which are often very sinall documents, bag in 
which two pages are always given, first for 


the names of the brokers and rough particulars, 
and next for the conditions of sale, which 
are given in full in every catalogue. These par- 
ticulars it is surely unnecessary te print in every 
catalogue’ in detail, especially when, as they 
often do, they take upfrom 20 to 50 per cent of 
the paper used. The catalogues are not, it is true, 
in'such minute cetail as was. the case years ago, 
butic is questionable whether this does not still ad- 
mit of a great deal of simplification. 

The brokers’ charge for publie sales, in addition 
to their brokerage, is 9d per lot of six chests. It 
would he interesting to compare this with the 
public sale charges on other Mincing Lane pro- 
duce, and the materials could easily be collected, 
On 2,000,000 chests a year sold publicly, 9d tor six 
chests represents a cost of £11,000. 

A great deal of the work connected with cata- 
logues is due to the separation of the teas into 
miserable little fots, which are supposed to be of 
different qualities, though the teas are very fre- 
quently all plucked at the same time, from the’ 
same bushes, and on the same gardens. Owing to 
the inefficient appliances in India, Indian teas 
have, asa rule, to be rebulked in London,..and 
while this operation is being conducted, we feel sure 
it would bein the interests of every one concerned— 
planters, importers, and dealers alike—to pub-an 
end to these separations, and to make larger 
breaks for one average sort of tea. The cost to 
the wholesale trade of distributing these trifling 
lots is out of all proportion to the profit to be 
obtained uponthem. Probably the old days when 
China teas reached us in breaks of 30) to 600 
chests, which could be judged of by a single small’ ' 
sample, will never return, but the Indian tea tradé 
will never be in a satisfactory condition until a” 
minimum parcel of one quality skould be ‘repre- 
sented by quite 100 chests.. This cannot’ be done 
till teas are bulked at the gardens, and so tared 
that each chest does not require to be turned: out 
here for separate taring, at an enormous cost ty 
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the grower, which only entails unnecessary labour 
on tlie home trade, with no advantage in return. 


HUGGER-MUGGER AUCTIONS. 


The system of sampling the pablic sales on the 
part of the trade is a very cumbrous one. In other 
business the samples are on show in the broker's 
sale rooms, but that is mostly in the case of 
commodities where elaborate tasting 1s not so 
essential as it is in the case of tea. It has been 
suggested that it would be more convenient if the 
public sale samples were sent round to the trade in 
time for the sales, by the bonded warehouse-keepers 
and payment taken for them at some average price, 
orso many pounds of ‘returns alven. At present 
the whole number of the representatives of the 
wholesale dealers attend at the different bonded 
warehouses, and the supply of the separate samples 
to them creates an immense amount of expense and 
of waste of time. We do not suggest this asa de- 
finite solution but only as one that might be con- 
sidered, now that the new Tea Buyers’ Association 
isengaged in going into allsuch questions. As it 
is, the time allowed the trade for valuing is quite 
insufficient, and only the largest houses can cope 
with the samples, and then only hurriedly. The in- 
terests of growers must_often be seriously affected 
by this excessive haste. } ; 

As we pointed out some time back it appears 
certain that much of the present great depreciation 
inthe value of tea,ascompared with former years, 1s 
duetothe system of unrestricted public sales. Whe- 
ther the teas are or are not wanted, they are pushed 
upon the market in constantly increasing quan tities, 
and fall to a dead level in price in consequence, be- 
cause it is not worth while for anyone in this coun- 
try to stock more tea than they can possibly help. 
[tis our firm conviction that what the Indian tea 
planters have veen long trying to do, that is abolish- 
ing what they erroneously call the Mincing Lane 
monopoly, is the source ot half their troubles. In 
former days when the varieties and qualities of tea 
were tar less than they are now, 1b was wortli the 


while of an intermediate class, acting as merchants 
and to wait 


here, to buy ap suitable teas, 
tor markets, so that the prices were equa- 
lised: At present this class of dealers practi- 


cally confine themselves to hand-to-mouth pur- 
chases, for they can always get plenty of supplies 
at auction, and there is no reward whatever for 
holding larger stocks than are sufficient for a few 
days’ trade. So taras we know, there is no other 
article whatever, which taste avd fancy so largely 
enter into, which is sacrificed in the same way as 
Tea is, in this hugger-mugger without reserve 
system. In years past we have strongly advocated 
public sales for Tea, as the only way to fix values, 
and to this we fully adhere, if they are supple 
mented by large private transictions, conducted 
in-a more leisurely way. The Indian and Ceylon 
trade can never be on‘a satisfactory basis until 
the public sale system is largely supplemented in 
this fashion. 
BULKING AND TRADING IN INDIA. 


We alluded above to the great cost inflicted 
upon the Indian planters, through the necessity 
for bulking and for separately taring their Teas in 
this country. Some progress has been made. with 
regard to bulking abroad, but it is inconceivable 
here why the system has not become universal. 
Years ago we heard the old excuse about the damp- 
ness of the climate and the difficulty of keeping 
Teas; but if the facts are as alleged, the ditfienlty 
can easily be remedied by such simple appliances 
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Then again, as regards 
the taring of the teas, the smaller gardens 
no doubt have to rely on rough native 
labour, and this is given as an excuse for the 
chests not being cut to scale. The excuse seems 
to us totally insufficient, and we can only ascribe 
the continuance of the existing system to ignor- 
ance. In these days when metal chests can so easily 
be obtained, as well as the beautifully-made 
‘‘Venesta”’ and other artificial wood chests, un- 
even tares seem simply inexcusable. It pays our 
Sugar refiners to import ready-cut wood for such 
a cheap commodity as theirs, and when a single 
manufacturer requires 40,000 or 50,000 cases a 
week cf the size of a tea chest, it surely would 
be worth the while of Indian planters to import 
either the ‘‘ Venesta” packages or wood cut in 
proper shooks from other countries, in places 
where the native labour and the appliances are 
so deficient as they appear to bein a vast nuin- 
ber of cases. The planters also go far to neces- 
sitate rebulking in this country by the excessive 
subdivision of their teas into different sized leaves. 
This can only ke effected by a costly system of 
sifting, in addition to the exposure of the tea to 
friction, which breaks a large portion of the leaves, 
and turns them into comparatively waste dust or 
broken leaf. We have long held that the planters 
would do far better to buy a reasonable-sized 
grocers’ bulking and cutting machine, and then 
make much larger breaks of an average quality. 
The cost would be less, and, we believe in the 
long run, the relative price would be higher. 


as hot-water pipes. 


INCREASING PRODUCTION, LOWER PRICES, AND 


THE ARTIFICIAL RUPEE. 


The production in India, Ceylon and Java, is con- 
sequently increasing, for the fresh plantings are 
year by year coming into bearing. Even ifanother 
tea plant were uot planted for the next five years, 
the increase would still continue from previous sow- 
ings. The cousumption of tea in this country has 
reached its limit, and the next great consuming 
country—the United States—uses only something 
like one-sixth of what we use, and is at present 
greatly wedded to the flavoury China teas. The 
same is the case in Russia, and although we hope, 
and believe, that Indian and Ceylon teas will 
readily make their way in both these countries, the 
demand cannot be important for years ; its progress 
isnot quick, and the increasing supplies must there- 
fore continue to deluge this market. The action of 
the Indian Government in artificially fixing the ex- 
change value of the rupee at the rate of Is 4d, when 
the intrinsic value of the coin is something about 
l1ld, isalso most injurious to the Indian tea plan- 
ters. In these depressing times it must to a large 
extent tend to ruin our own growers, or to divert 
the trade to the common tea of China, beeause China 
owing to the unrestricted exchange for the dollar, 
enjoys an advantage of 2d in every pound of tea.’ 
While the possibilities of economies in the trade are 
great, we fear that the possibilities of decreasing ~ 
prices are even greater, so that the question should 
be actively taken in hand. It is, therefore, ob- 
viously to theinterest of the whole trade to take up 
teareform in earnest. It is possible that the result — 
of the coming depression will be the extension of 
something like the Central Factory system. If so, 
the small gardens would cease to manufacture tea, 
and would sell the green leaf to the larger 
operators, who can work better and more econo- 
inically than the small growers. This is the 
system which long usage has established in China, — 
and it is already beginning in India. These latter ~ 
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changes, however, are matters for the future, 
and the present necessity is fora pee ation 
and modernisation of the tea trade, such as will 
greatly reduce the present unnecessarily high cost 
of distribution. 
: CONCLUSION. 

In the above remarks we have given a short out- 
line of the main changes required whether at home 
or abroad, for it matters little which section of the 
trade is benefited so long as expenses can be 


lessened. The necessity for reform must come 


home very forcibly to the producer, in consequence 
ef the present great depression in values. It is 
true that, for temporary reasons, very common 
teas have recently very considerably advanced, 
but we do not think that this can possibly last 
for long with the supplies coming forward. If it 
do ‘so, and the price of common Indian tea is 
maintained, we shall shortly be swamped with 
common China Congou, which will bring prices once 
more down to a lower level. If there is no hope 


‘for arise in the price of tea, but rather a strong 


prospect of a further fall in it, the only way to 
save the planters from ruinis economy in produc- 
tion and distribution; The mixture of the two 
branches of the trade in the above remarks is 


_ apparent and not real, for we hold that the whole 


tea trade is organised far too expensively, for the 

present scale of prices, and that economies in cost 

in any direction will benefit all sections alike. 
——————_— 


WILD AND PLANTATION CINNAMON 


‘FOR EXPORT. 
The following circular has been issued by the 


’ Customs :— 


H. M. Customs, Colombo, 9th November, 1899. 
It having been brought to notice that wild cin- 


‘namon has been entered for export as cinnamon, it 


is hereby notified that from this date the descrip- 


‘tion “Cinnamon” will not be admitted at the Cus- 
‘“foms and Exporters must declare the bark as being 


either ‘‘ Plantation Cinnamon ” or “ Wild Cinnamon.” 
The attention of Ships’ Agents is requested to 
the rule that the description of goods in the ‘‘ Out- 
ward Contents ’’ must correspond with the descrip- 
tion in tke boat notes. 
H. L. Moysry, Principal Collector. 
The Steamer Agents, Colombo. 


<< $$ 
SNAKES FOR THE PARIS EXHIBITION. 


The Portuguese barque ‘‘ Atlantico,” from Para 


_ to Brazil, has reached New Orleans with a cargo 


consisting entirely of snakes, valued at. fifty 


thousand dollars, They were gathered along the 
‘Amazon River, and include Boa constrictors 
_ thirty-three feel long. They will be shown at the 
‘Paris Exposition. French snake-charmers own 


the collection, which represents the labour of 
twenty-five years spent in gathering the rarest 
specimens from America, Asia, and Africa.—Last 


African and Uganda Hail, Oct. 20. 


Sao Ee 


“THE MINERALS OF CEYLON. 


_ Mr, Archibald K. Brown, a mining expert of | 
-_eonsiderable experience and influence, who is at 
| present on a visit to Ceylon is anxious to obtain 


a concession from Government and if it is granted 


_ to him. he points out that it will cost the Go- ~ 
-vernment nothing, as he is willing to bear the 


whole cost of prospecting operations throughout 
the island. From acontemporary we learn that 
Mr. Brown has already been to the Colombo 


| . Museum where he was favourably impressed with 


g good many specimens.of the stones and ore he 
4 


4 
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saw there, and he has interviewed some of our 

local experts. He was a little surprised that so 

little was known in Ceylon about its mineral 

capabilities. : 
ae ee eee 


MORE LIGHT ON THE TEA QUESTION, 


We have already referred more than once to 
the complaint made by cyclists and others as to 
the difficulty frequently experienced in getting tea 
served at country inns, A correspondent now comes 
forward with what he claims to be an explanation 
of the reluctance of inkeepers to supply anything 
except beer and other alcoholic liquors. He says it 
ali comes of the tied-house system. Many a publican 
has tried to improve the character of his trade by 
selling something else than intoxicating drinks, and 
as surely as he succeeds the sale of beer falls off. 
Then comes the brewer’s agent, who reminds the 
publican he is there to sell beer, and that if he 
allows the brewer’s interest tosuffer, someone else 
will be found to do the work better. Many a publican 
is said to have been turned out of his house for this 
reason, and this correspondent declares that it is 
because the publican is afraid to supply it that people 
find it so difficult to get a cup of tea in a tied public 
house.—Home & Colonial Mail, Oct. 27, 


ey 


PLANTERS’ MEETING IN CENTRAL 
AFRICA. 


(Central African Times, Sept. 30.) 

In resvonse to several requests an informal meet- 
ing of the Chamber of Agriculture and Commerce 
was called for Monday afternoon, 18th September, to 
meet the Mlanje planters who had come in for the 
Agri-Horticultural Show. 

The Chairman in his opening remarks explained 


- the object of the meeting and stated that it wasa 


quite informal and not a regular meeting of the 
Chamber. 1t had been suggested that a meeting 
between the Mlanje men and the Chamber would 
lead to good results as there were many questions 
of common interest which were ripe for discussion. 

Mr. Bradshaw then referred to the name of the 
association and stated that he was in favour ofa Plant- 
ers’ Association such as they had in Ceylon and 
India. He did not doubt that the Chamber had done 
good work in the past, but he thought it would be 
much better for the country if it were a Planters’ 
Association, At present there wasa certain confu- 
sion of interests, whereas planters as a body would be 
more able todo good work for the industry. If a 
purely Planters’ Association were formed he would 
be one of the first to support it for all it was worth, 
but he did not see his way to support the Chamber on 
its present footing. 

The matter was then discussed by those present. 
Mr. Moir said he agreed pretty much with all 
that Mr. Bradshaw had said. He recognised the good 
work which had beendone by the Chamber and he 
thought it had fully justified its existence, At. the 
same time if it were thought that it would better ful- 
fil its functions, as a Planting Association he was also 
quite willing to go n with the proposal. 

Mr. Israel agreed with the proposal to change 
the name and thought that it would be better to have 
two separate Chambers, one for the trading interest 


* and one for the vlanting interest. 


‘Mr. Moir then referred to the new Mining regula- 
tions and pointed out how they would affect certain 
titles, The position of such titles was not clear and 


he suggested that the Chamber Committee should £0 
t 


into the matter and make it clear otherwise it mig 
seriously affect the titles of many holders of land, 
The Chairman pointed out the danger to the grow- 
ing tobacco industry in B. C. A, by the proposal of 
the Rhodesian Legislative Council to tax tobaccos, 
Several other matters, such as Labour going south 
and the need of the natives being made to work 
for their taxes, or the tax being raised were refer- 
red to, and after an interchange of views on thesg 
and other questions the meeting terminated, Ee 


——— aed TP 
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COCHIN MARKET. 
Cochin, Noy. 11th. 


O. N. Om.—As anticipated in our last this 
staple has made a slight advance, and the closing 
quotaions today are R88:12 to K89 per caady. 
-A large quantity of oil is booked for New York 
‘by one of the steamers of the Indian-American 
‘line due next month. The market in London is 
also firm: and Cochin oil is quoted at £29 10s Od. 
for spot and £26 10s Od. for January-March ship- 
ments c.i. f. per ton. 

Corr YARN.—By the English mail of 20th 
‘ultimo particulars of a public coir sale held in 
-London on that date were received, The quantity 
of Oochin yarn brought forward was only 212 
bales and two ton in dholls and the prices realised 
were decidedly in seller’s favour. Locally supplies 
sarriving from the interior continue to meet with 
a good demand, but prices shew no change. 

Rope YArN.—Contracts are reported at higher 
‘rates and the market is firmer. We quote today 
assorted R36-46 per candy baled weight. 

Coir Ropr.—Extreme prices were realized for 
the small quantity of Cochin rope offered at the 
last sale owing to limited stock. Early shipments 
rom this side will moss probably shew _ very 
tavourable result. We quote here today R8 to 
R8‘8 per ewt. 

Corr Frere —Picked R19-20 per bale of 200 lb. 
-—-Cochin Argus, Noy. 11. 


ee eee meet 


RUBBER CULTIVATION. IN CEYLON. 


_ M. Fernand Vivier has arrived in Colombo 

by the M.M. ss. ‘*Tonkin” from Singapore, 
and is proceeding home by the ss. ‘ Poly- 
-hesien.” He is interested greatly in the 
process of extracting rubber from young 
stems, and of preparing it by a purely 
mechanical process the bark of young trees. 
He (with his partner, M. Hmile Deiss,) is 
-dealing with a new process and has taken 
bark (Specimens of which can be seen at the 
Observer Office) from the Willowghbeia 
firma, M. Vivier is now on his way to 
_ Paris, but will return to Ceylon in January, 
when he hopes to be able to meet planters 
and merchants interested in rubber cultiva- 
tion in Ceylon with the view of introducing 
the new process which, he claims, will add 
materially to the pecuniary advantages to be 
derived by those concerned in the cultivation 
of rubber trees. 


$< 


MINOR PRODUCTS REPORT. 


CanpsaMoms.—The moderate supply in auction today 
“met a poor demand, and a small. proportion found 
puyers at about 2d per lb lower rates, The follow- 
ing were the prices paid :—Ceylon-Mysores, good bold 
pale, 8s 8d to 3s 9d; medium ditto, 3s 2d to 3s 
$d; small to medium, 2s 5d to 2s 10d; small pale, 
“95 3d to 22 4d; very small pale, 1s 10d to Is 1ld; 
shelly and split, 1s 8d; seeds, 1s 8d to 2s; 
“wild Ceylon, 10d; Ceylon-Malabars were not in de- 
mand. 1 
CrncnoNa.—The average percentage of sulphate of 
“quinine in the bark to be offered at Amsterdam on 
“November 2nd, is 5:32 per cent against 5°25 per cent 
in the September auctions, 5°60. per cent. August, 
and 5'2d per cent for the ten auctions of 1898, 
The 6,141 packages to be offered contain 561,330 
“Iilos of Java bark, with a total of 26,850 kilos 
(939,750) oz The only offering in auction was a 
parcel of six bales xed bark, dull broken quil, for 
which 47d was refused.—(Exom the Qhemist and Drug- 
gist, Oot, 28). 
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CEYLON TEA. 


THE NEW TARING ORDER: 


HALF-POUND AND MORE TARERS TO BE USED. 
Lonpbon, Noy. 15 (received 12 p.m.). 
The Customs have decided to issue an order 
for Taring teas with an added half-pound 
weight in the scale: and imereasing the 
number of tarers taking for averaging. The 
order takes effect from the lst December. 


—_—— -— <- 


“CORN” RUBBER. 


From aFrench paper of date in October, 
we makea translation of what seems to be 
the latest information respecting ‘‘corn” 
rubber. In view of the great demand for the 
article, few products are more adulterated 
in various processes of manufacture than 
rubber ; and here we haye one of the pro- 


cesses by which it is hoped to get a substi- 
tute :— 


For some years a kind of rubber has been 
made from Indian corn (mais); now it is 
corn which will soon give the precious sub- 
stance. Corn-rubber looks remarkably like 
the ordinary reddish-brown rubber, but it 
has not yet been found out how to make 
it as resistant to heat as its predecessor. 
Corn-oil, which is the first constituent of 
this false rubber, is not readily oxidized ; 
and, without knowing whether this isa fault 
or a good quality, they say that, thanks to 
this peculiarity, the new product will 
always preserve its suppleness and will not 
crack. The public has not yet been able to 
judge, as this rubber has not reached the 
trade ; chemists wish to continue their re- 
searches until success is assured. The corn- 
oil is taken from the germ of the grain and 
not. from its cover. The starchy and 
glutinous parts of the seed served in the 
manufacture of starch or of glucose while the 
oil of the corn was practically useless. : 

Hence it is thought thatthe new rubber 
could be put on the market at 33 centimes 
(8d.) per lb. Already it can take the place of 
rubber in cycle tyres or linoleum or for 
cheap toys; but will not do for scientific or 
industrial apparatus, 

1t was started in Chicago and will probably 
make its début at the Paris Exhibition. 

In another Paris paper, there is the 
following reference to gutta-percha of some 
local interest :— ; 


THE CULTIVATION OF THE EUCOMIA. 


M. Dybowski, Director of the Garden for 
the Colonies, has given the Academy of 
Science an interesting note on the possibi- 
lity of obtaining a very superior gutta- 
percha from_a shrub native of ‘the North of 
China, called Hwconmia. Hitherto the pro- 
duction of this article (which fetches often 
12s. the lb.) has been confined to the islands 


of Sunda. The Huwcomia can be ‘grown in 
very temperate _ climates. The gutta 
extracted from the fruits is of very good 


quality, and the fruits contain 28 per cent of 
gutta. The leaves and branches also contain 
it and can be utilized, rY booy § 


“2 
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SHE CAROLINA TEA COMPANY OF 
CEYLON. 


SEVENTH ANNUAL REPORT. 

The following has been published as the annual 
report :— 

Your Directors beg tosubmit the Balance Sheet 
and Profit and Loss Account for the year ending 
30th June, 1899. ee 

The surplus of £8,236 lls 8d it is proposed to 
appropriate as follows :— 

Nett Profit .. £8,236 11 8 

Amount at Credit of 

Ordinary Shares .. 112 18 1 
— £8,349 9 0 


Debenture Interest .. £2,450 0 0 
Dividend on Ordinary 
Shares at7 per cent 
_ per annum -., 93,900 0 0 
Proposed to place to 
Reserve Fund tie? 21,200 010 
——— £7,150 0 0 


Balance carried forward 
- to the credit of the 
Ordinary Shares 30 £1,199 90.9. 


The actnal tea crop from the Company’s proper- 
ties was 961,757 lb. as against an out-turn for the 
previous year of 939,491 Ib., in addition to which 
32,862. lb. tea were made from purchased leaf. 

The cost of the tea free on board Colombo, was 
461d per 1b., as against 510d for the previous 
season. 

‘The average gross sale price in London was 7°65d as 
against 8:02d in 1897-1898. 

The fall in price as compared with last year 
was. t0 some extent owing to the disorganization 
of business brought about by the dispute between 
buyers and importers on, the subject of the condi- 
tion. of Auction Sales. This has now been arranged, 
but importers of teas generally have suffered in the 
matter. 

The crop of cocoa has increased from 441 cwt. to 
555 cewt. 

The season's working of the estates shows a 
very substantial increase in profits over those of 
the previous two: years, notwithstanding that the 
average sale price of the teas has declined, pro- 
portionately with the drop in values of Ceylon teas 
generally, andin the face of a continuously advanc- 
ing average rate of exchange. This result hasbeen 
obtained by means of increased crops, as also hy 
large economies effected in expenditure on the estates 
and in Colombo. 

Your Directors are pleased to add that these 
economies have been arrived at without at all in- 
terfering with the continued thoroughly satisfactory 
condition of the properties. 

‘The following statement will be of interest as show- 
ing the progress of the estates :— 


ro! n 
23 Bar 2 
a3 Slee 
Season. ex Os Cost Average 
fy ‘Sok @a2 per lb. Sale price. 
a 5 Oo 
asa. Baq Gross, 
oe ° 3 
a qm 
Acres. Ib. d. d. 
ERE age 1,987 916,715 4°43 8°35 
1896 .. 2,046 930,066 4°88 8:26 
1897 .. 2,116 939,491 5°10 8°02 
1898 .. 2,233 961,757 4°61 7:65 


The total area of Jand now under cultivation is 
2,602 acres, comprising :— 
Tea in full bearing .. 1,784 acres 
Tea in partial bearing... 449 ,, 
Tea notin bearing .. 208 ,, 
—-——— 2,441 acres 
Cocoa, Coffee, &e A ota 161 ,, 


2,602 acres 
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The sum of £1,200 has been added again to the 
Reserve Fund, bringing up the total of this account 
to £5,400. 

Your Directors have resolved to carry forward a 
large sum tbis season, haying under discussion at pre- 
sent representations from the General Manager in 
Ceylon that considerable additions be made to accom- 
modation and machinery at the principal Factory of 
the Compsny, to provide for the proper manufac. 
ture of the constantly increasing crops of tea. 

Your Directors have to express their entire satis- 
faction with the working of the staff in the @om- 
pany’s employ. 

The thanks of the Company are due to the Colombo 
agents for a modification in their scale ef charges ta 
the advantage of the Company’s which has been 
accepted by the Directors. 

It is with great regret that the Directors have to 
report the resignation, owing to failing health, by 
General Hopkinson, c.s.1., of his seat on the Board, 
It is not proposed in the meantime to fill up this 
vacancy. 

The Directors xetiring by rotation are Mr, C A W 
Cameronand Mr Evelyn Heseltine, who boing eligible, 
offer themselves for re-election. 


Cc. A. W. Cauunon, 
London, 18th October. 
> - —_ ——— 
MESSRS. SCHIMMEL & CO., OF LEIPSIC 
AND NEW YORK. 
THEIR ASSOCIATION WITH CEYLON. 


Chairman. 


We have received by the German mail a 
report from the above firm, which opens 
with the remark that’: ‘ the progress of alk 
branches in the German Empire, continues 
unabated ;” reference is made to the opera- 
tions of the Company in the United States, 
Brazil, Mexico and South America, as well 
as Europe: and they add :— 


We would further mention that, taking into 
account the importance of the English market, 
we have opened, from the Ist. of October, a 
branch office at 27, Mincing Lane, London, H.C., 
under the management of Mr. H. Breitenstein, 
late manager to Messrs. Volkart Bros. of Galle, 
Ceylon. This branch will be exclusively devoted 
to the sale of the products of our Leipzig and 
New York works and to the general furtherance 
of our interests in Great-Britain. 


With regard to cardamom oil, the following 
particulars are given :— 

EK. J. Parry contributes a paper on the oil of 
Malabar-cardamoms. The author has prepared 
and examined the oil obtained from two different 
varieties, known respectively as Ceylon-Malabar 
and Ceylon-Mysore-cardamoms, and has found 
them identical in point of odour. Their physical 
properties, also, were almost the same. 


CINNAMON. 


This occurs in the course of the report :— 

The quotations of cinnamon chips have, during 
the last few months, gradually risen in Ceylon 
to 34d. per lb., and the exports are nearly double 
those of the corresponding period of 1898. This 
would imply, either that active speculations are 
carried on, or that new openings have been found 
for this article. 

The exports of chips were :— 

Jan. to July Ib., 
from Ist 25th 1899: 1,159,761. as against 

9. 18st; ,,. 2Zoth,-,, 1898: 677;656.,, 

» Ist ,, 25th ,, 1897: 666,454 °,, 

» Ist ,, 25th ,, 1896: 450,348 ,, 

This increase seems to have been at the cost 
of a reduction in the exports of quills, which, 
in the above named period, fell Soo 1,123,603 
lb, in 1898 to 886,132 lb. in 1899, 
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‘The shipments of chips were distributed as 
follows :— ws 

To United Kingdom 444,349 lb.; to Germany 
349,096. lb.; to United States 28,000 lb.; to Austria 
105,926 lb.; to Italy 100,320 1lb.; to Belgium 95,760 
lb.; to Krance 1,750 lb.; to Holland —; to Spain 
18,200 lb.; to Australia 15,120 lb.; to Turkey —; 
to Africa 1,240 lb.; Total: 1,159,761 lb. 

According to these figures, Germany now oc- 
cupies the second place. The bulk of the German 
imports, of which a full third comes to our firm 
alone, would appear to serve for the preparation 
of Ceylon cinnamon oil. 

CITRONELLA OIL. 


‘Since our last Report, the value of this impor- 
tant article has slowly declined by a further 10 
per cent, and has now reached the lowest point 
within our knowledge. 

The new variety of citronella oil, which we 
have recently introduced, is being distilled in 
Java exclusively for us. Its cost is almost 
twice that of Ceylon oil, but the last-named 
cannot be compared with it, and, in respect to 
strength and sweetness of aroma, it throws all 
other varieties into the shade. As a result, this 
oil has found so many buyers, that there can be 

‘mo question of the accumulation of considerable 
stocks. 

SSS 

CHINA AND JAPAN TEAS. 


EXPORT OF TEA FROM CHINA TO UNITED KINGDOM AND 


CONTINENT. 
1899-1900. 1898-99. 
Ib. lb. 
Hankow and Shanghai 9,544,030 10,608,322 
Amoy oon 221,484 390,250 
Foochow o eo 13,095,083 11,408,050 
Canton uy we 4,042,645 3,770,406 
26,903,242 26,177,028 
EXPORT OF TEA FROM CHINA TO UNITED sTATES AND 
CANADA, 
1899-1900. 1898-99. 
lb. lb. 
Shanghai 1,222,849 1,132,577 
Amoy 8.339,928 7,253,022 
Foochow 5,630,617 5,876,852 
15,193,394 14,262,451 
EXEFORT OF TEA FROM CHINA TO ODESSA. 
1899-1900. 1898-99. — 
Ib. lb. 
Shanghai and Hankow eee 25,068,948 22,676,900 


EXPORT OF TEA FROM JAPAN TO UNITED STATES AND 
CANADA. 
1899-1900. 1898-99. 
tb. lb. 

Yokohama ose eo 22,212,276 21,084,786 

Kobe vee eso 11,782,517 11,235,261 

i 33,994,793 32,320,047 
—China Overland Trade Report, Nov. 4. 

—_$_<3>—_—_ 

RUBBER AND PLANTING IN BRITISH 

CENTRAL AFRICA 


MLANJE, Oct. 21st. 


THE CULTIVATION OF RUBBER 

would seem to deserve the serious attention of 
the capitalists, fer there appears to be no limit 
to the demand and increasing uses to which 
this product can be put; and in the course 
of years, not very many I should say, the 
yresent supply must. become very limited. 
f have read with much interest the articles 
appearing in your Tropical Agricultwrist 
from time to time on this subject. I shall now 
venture with a few remarks on the subjec 
myself. ‘ 


‘as fast as exposed, and is 
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Central Africa, from what I know of it, 
and what I have read, does not furnish a 
vast or unlimited supply of rubber vines or 
trees. The whole country from north to south, 
and from east to west, is a bush-grass field, 
as one may call it, covered with native 
grasses with single fire-proof trees standing 
in it from 10, 20 to 30 yards apart and on 
many places thinner; and the bulk of the 
country has no trees at all. The forests are 
few (very limited in extent) and usually 
only in gullies and strips on the sides of the 
higher ranges of mountains. Stanley’s dark 
forest, of course, is an exceptionally large piece 
of the continent. 3 

Now the bush country contains no rubber- 
yielding vines or trees except by the sides 
of some streams which have a small bulk of 
trees left by natives to conserve water, so it 
is not difficult to see that the supply of 


RUBBER FROM AFRICA CANNOT LAST . 


especially owing to the wasteful way in 
which it is collected. 

There are only two vines in British Central 
Africa from which rubber is_ collected by 
natives, viz :—Landolphia Florida and Landol- 
phia Pertersiana, very small delicate vines, 
only to be found in forest which the bush 
fires don’t run through. Traders are offering 
1s to 1s 6d per lb. for this rubber and engage 
squads of men to search every nook 
and corner for it, regardless of the method - 
of collecting. 

The Negro finds a vine or two, 
the trees to which they are attached, 
cuts the vine in _ sections, even the 
very primary roots he cuts, and carries away 
the whole thing to the nearest path, or his_ 
camp, where he slices away at the hark 
just as he fancies, till he get a small ball 
of a few ounces (the rubber coagulates 
gathered at. 
once) and off he goes in search of more. 
The primary roots being cut, and the root 
bulb removed, the vine is done for, as no- 
shoots ever spring from the roots left in™ 
the ground. Some useless and, it would ap-- 
pear to me, 


UNWORKABLE RUBBER REGULATIONS 


have just been published by H. M. Commis- 
sioner for B. C. A. What is wanted is to 
restrict the collecting of rubber altogether, 


climbs 


except. by license under proper supervision : 


even then I question very much whether. 
the Congo Free State, B. C. A., and the 
South African Co. willpermit the destruction 
and ultimate extinction of the ‘‘ goose that 
lays the golden egg” in their territory... 
-I do not think many years are wanted 
to exhaust the rubber supply of East, 


Central, and West Africa, though West 
Coast exports have fallen off greatly 
during the past few years. We- have 


several large forest trees here, which yield 
rubber, and one large vine that ‘is not 
tapped by natives as the. caoutchouc does 
not readily coagulate. e q 

One of those trees answers to the descrip- 
tion of Kickxia Africana, a West African rub- 
ber tree; another I take to be Ficus Hlastica. 
The yield of the latter would seem to be very 
large. Iset twomen to work on a large tree 
in my forest; and in about eight hours they 
brought in over 1 lb. of rubber each in the 
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evening. It took the whole day to coagulate. 
The men cut slits out of the bark, which 
is very thick, and allowed the rubber to 
collect and set in them. I have sent rub- 
ber and herbarium to Kew for identifica- 
tion. 

The vine rubber, &c., Ihave also sent to 
Kew. I was always struck with the enormous 
amount of caoutchouc this vine yields : it sime 
ply runs out of a cut-in the bark for any 
length of time, and I was 


LED TO EXPERIMENT 


with some from what I read in your 7. A. 
I went to the forest with two men and from 
one vine, in the course of a few hours, we 
returned with two quartsof caoutchouc. Into 


one quart, I stirred half a tumbler of water, 


in which one tea-spoonful of J. T. Morton’s 
tartaric acid was dissolved. Aftera little stir- 
ring, the contents coagulated the same as 
butter would come in achurn. I then went 
to the bath-room and washed the rubber, 
squeezing it and working it in my hand for 
some time, till all the refuse was washed 
out, when I had a piece of beautifully pwre 
rubber quite white. When exposed it turned 
reddish grey in colour. The other quart I 
boiled pure and simple without the addition of 
any acids. In a quarter of an heur, stir- 
ring all the time, I got the same result, 
Gradually the rubber stuck to the stick until 
all was collected. This seemed to take place 
gradually as the water evaporated until I 
had one lump like very thick porridge, 
which I tumbled out on a board, poured 
water on it, and worked it about till I had 


A LOVELY PIECE OF RUBBER 


much nicer looking than what was made with 
the acid—more elastic with a pretty bluish 
transparent look about it. I am sure the above 
treatment is simple and inexpensive enough, 
and perhaps better results may be got than 
by the use of patent machinery. I shall try 
the churning; but as the use of my dairy 


churn is prohibited, I shall have to con- 


struct one for myself. I shall let you know the 
result in due course. 

The abovementioned vine is very hardy, 
easily propagated from seed, and only takes 
about ten years to become fit for tapping, 
with astem a foot in diameter, Iam think- 
ing of 


PLANTING IT ALONGSIDE ALL THE SHADE 
TREES 


in a coffee clearing on which native shade 
was left, although the coffee is a decided 
success so far up to 18 months old. I do not 
think the rubber vines would do any harm; 
and, of course, it is always better to, have 
two strings to one’s bow. 

Ihave frequently read in the columns of your 
Tropical Agricultwrist about hybrid coffee. 
Why, it isas common as anything here. From 


‘SOME ORANGE COFFEE 


imported by the Church of Scotland Mission by 
Gardener or some other person, we have got 
it hybridised on, I suppose, every estate in 
British Central Africa. At all events Mlanji 
has got it in every shade from the real orange 
to nearly approaching the dark green of our 
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Coffee Arabica. I have often wondered 
whether this variety would resist the attack 
of leaf-disease. I could send some seed to any 
one in Ceylon who may wish to try it. 
From asmall-leafed West African coffee we. 
have several hybrids. The narrow-leafed 


coffee that my P.D. in Dimbula used to. 


point out as a mail coffee, and give orders 
to reject when counting the plants, is also 
here, and has got hybridised with the Arabian 
variety. 

I got some Liberian coffee seed from the 
Blantyre Mission in 1892 and put it into a 
nursery, and remember a few of the seeds 
came up; but what became of the plants I 


never found out from my assistant who 


did not know much about coffee. After 


some years I discovered several of the, 


Maragogipe or hybrid variety of coffee trees 


in a field of about 140 acres; but: how they’ 


came there I do not know, for Inever got 
any seed or plants of Maragogipe from any- 
where, and can only surmise that a Libe- 
rian plant must have existed. somewhere 
and got ay 


HYBRIDIZED WITH THE ARABICA, 


IT have not had much experience of tea- 
making. In the early days of hand work, T 
got some lessons from the late A. Cameron 
when on his rounds and turned’ out fairly 
good tea, which sold at 50 cts. per Ib. in 
Colombo. But what puzzles me here is, I 
sometimes make a break of tea which is quite 
better ; and if any of your experienced planters 
or your worthy self would tell me what is’ 
the cause of better tea I would be much ob- 
liged. I see nothing in T. C. Owén’s book 
about if, and never remember turning out 
better tea in Ceylon. I have an idea that it 
is the withering or fermenting that has to 
do with the bitterness as it is only occasionally 
it turns out better. The crop is just cver in 
British Central Africa and said to be a large 
one, and it would need to be, for the past two 
years have been very short. 


THE RAINS 


have been seasonable this year and our 
coffee is blossoming early: we have a grand 
show of spike on the trees at present. Karly 
blossoms always do well in British Central 
Africa, so that I may safely say prospects 
are good for 1900 crop. H. B. 


ANALYSIS OF A Coconut.—Dr. Bachofen, of 
Mr. Baur’s Laboratory, has produced an ana- 
lysis which should be of much interest to 
coconut-growers. . The chemical constituents 
are most precisely detailed, while the amount 
of each important ingredient in the soil, 
removed by 1,600 nuts, is also added for :re- 
ference. The latter should. be extremely 
useful in the analysis of soils under con- 
sideration with a: view to coconut-planting. 
In the former the most noticeable points 
are that Potash and Sodium Chloride are 
the chief constituents of every portion: of 
the coconut; and that the dry inatter ex- 
ceeds the moisture only in the Shell, (by 69-60 
per cent) while it is less in the Husk and Kernel 
by 31:12 and 5°6 per cent respectively. 
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OUR PLUMBAGO INDUSTRY. 


CROWBORO’, Oct. 27. 


A imerchant largely interested in our one 
hiinetal 6f comier‘cial importance, although 
he knows nothing of Ceylon; has been placing 
some enquiries before me as follows :-— 

““Plumbago, whicha couple of years ago, could 
be, bought at £25 a ton is now up at £75 per 
ton, a corresponding increase having taken 
place in the inferior {qualities. To what is this 
owing;?, Are the mines exclusively in native hands 
or are. they subject to any control from European 
or, American buyers? Are the different qualities 
of plumbago taken from different mines? Does 
the. working of a mine require much capital? I 
am. told that, the principal expenses is timbering. 
hat is the present output? And is the supply 
likely to run. short? Perhaps you can say what 
Feces there is of the present abnormal prices 

eing maintained. Coulda large consumer depend 
upon receiving aregular supply all the year round? 
At present if seems to be very scarce as well 
as, dear. 

. My answer was that he (my correspondent) as 
using plumbago, ought really to know more 
about the cause of the rise in price than I, 
a Ceylon man. That, we have heard, is the 
greatly multiplied. requirements for crucibles 
in view of increased armanients of the 
United States, and European Powers. But 
L must enquire about all this on my return 
to. town, or it is possible some light may 
be thrown, on, the matter after my lecture 
on; the. 7th November. A trebling of price 
is. certainly phenomenal; and [ see the 
total. export this year is not to be less than 
600,000. cwt, in, all probability, or 33 per cent 
above the last year’s export! Thirty thousand 
tons at an average of £40 to £50 a ton will 
mean an, enormous amount of money to divide 
among the Ceylonese, mine-owners, Probably 
not. less than twenty million of rupees! 
How. much of this will go into the hands 
of the labourers? Some years ago, My. de 
Mel, had one. mine, that gave him £2,000 
profit a year for eleven years. _With prices 
trebled, he and other fortunate plumbago 
pit-owners must be making very large sums. 
set us trust they see to the comfort and 
safety of their workmen and their proper 
remuneration. It would be interesting to 
knew if any mines, are worked on the co- 
operative system? Then surely the Govern- 
ment should make ‘‘hay” for the general 
revenue while thesun is shining. The royalty 
on 600,000 cwt. expected will be only R150,000 
or not one per cent on the value; but that 
cannot. be helped. It is the royalty from 
plumbago dug. on Crown. lands that should 
yield; more revenue at such a time, or the 
gale outright of such land. 

Turning to the question of my correspond- 
ent, I was, able to, tell him as an. excep- 
tion to the native owning of mines, the:case 
of. the late Mr. Tottenham (how far-seeing 
was, our friend to bring out a Mining Engi- 
neer to develope his property when he did), 
and. that since then other English — capi- 
talists had entered the field. As regards the 
supply running short, I ventured to say that 
J- saw, no reason for its doing so; and that 
in fact with the advent of a Geological 
Survey Staff early next year, there ought 
to be a fresh impetus given to plumbago 
wining ; butas to the price keeping up, that 
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is a matter, I suppose, for which Khe ewer 
must be sought in London or Now York 
tather than Ceylon.—Now should be the 
time to get intelligent progressive Ceylonese. 
like the Messrs. de Mel, Fernando and some 
others in plumbago, to confer some lasting 
boon on their countrymen—why not provide 
a YOUNG MEn’s INSTITUTE FOR COLOMBO? 


Fe nn 
PRODUCE AND PLANTING. 


American TEA Buyers.—Our New York contem- 
porary, “‘ The Commercial,’ has the following on the 
influence exercised by the American tea buyers 
on the London market. It says: ‘The London, 
market, the great tea mart of the World, was.until 
lately controlled-by a few large buyers, who, by agree- 
ing between themselves to remain out of the market. 
for a sale or two, could readily depress prices. These 
buyers were, and are, by force of citcumstances ne~< 
cessavily ‘* bears,’ because the tea they buy is put up 
in packets and sold at fixed prices, to which the 
consuming public has been educated. It can be 
readily scen that with every change of the market 
to a higher basis, the price of the pucket to the con- 
sumer could not be changed, hence the packet tea. 
buyer must purchase at a low price or sustain a serious. 
loss. In this connection a leading dealer in packet 
teas said yesterday: ‘ With the American business 
an important factor in the London market, snch a 
combination becomes unavailing at once, as there are 
always ready buyers of Ceylon and India tea here 
when London prices go below a certain limit. For- 
merly China tea, at 8 cents a pound, came into 
competition with the pure teas of Ceylon and India, 
which cost 12. to 13 cents to land. Throngh the 
strict enforcement of the standards by the United 
States Government, those inferior ‘‘ compounds” are. 
entirely excluded, and China tea cannot be bought 
under 12 to 13. cents a pound, which brings the two 
classes of tea practically toa parity, and at the same 
time the more desirable for blending or any purpose is. 
the machine made tea of Ceylon and India. ‘hus, it. 
will be seen that the operations of the American. 
buyers immediately nullify any contemplated ‘‘ bear” 
movement in London, as the offers to buy at a price 
for export to America are alwwys in evidence there. 
The result will be that possibly after one or two bear 
attacks the combination will have to fallinto line and 
buy at market prices in self-defence. With the con- 
sumption of Ceylon and India tea increasing here, 
in Great Britain and, in fact, all over the world, 
the trend of price is upward, aud after the British 
“bear”? combination’ has been compelled to buy at. 
current values, the American buying interest will 
have to raise its limit also, and in that way values’ 
will reach a still higher level. Certainly it is that 
‘prices are looking upward, and there is nothing in 
existing conditions that would make shrewd tea 
buyers hope for or expect lower values. Another 
strong factor which tends to lessen the influence of 
the “combine”. of packet tea buyers in London upon: 
the world’s market is the great number of orders now 
sent direct to Colombo and C:lcutta from houses in 
America, Russia and Australia.” By the way, apropos 
of tea in America, it may be mentioned that twe- 
thirds of the total tea imporlations of the Unitea 
States go in through New. York, and amount to 
neazly 60,000,C001b. a year. Although Americans are 
not especially known asa tea-loving or tea-drinking 
people, they consume 90,000,0G01b. of tea annually. ~~ 


TEA CULTIVATION IN- THE Unitmp Sratrs.—The 
“New York Commercial,’ commenting on the reporg 
of the tea crep of the Pinehurst tea estate, Summer- 
ville, S.E., says ‘‘The ‘Commercial’ has from time. 
to time published. opinions of members of the tea, 
trade in this city to whom samples of the Pinehurst 


tea’ were enbmitted. These opinions varied but 
little regarding» the quality of the product. 
In all cases it was described as inferior to 
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the best quality imported, and equal to the grade 
sold at from 22 to 27 cents per pound. Some doubt 
was also expressed regarding the possibility of tea 
growing ever becoming profitable.”’ 


Train France.—There is clearly scope for further 
and energetic operations in connection with the sale 
of tea in France. A correspondent of ‘‘ The Grocer ” 
calls attention to the fact that many tea-rooms have 
been opened which announce the sale of tea in liquor 
and in leaf, and most of them advertise themselves 
as. ‘* Five. O’Clock Tea Rooms.” He says: “I ealled 
at one of the newest of these—a very small shop— 
the other day, andfound that the business was being 
run by two young ladies, daughters of an English 
clergyman. Itried their tea, and must confess that 
if the same article were served in Regent Street or 
Piceadilly the trade done by that shop would be very 
small. The tea was of a very thin and flavourless 
description, especially when mixed with miJk and 
sugar. I purchased one of their packets of tea, which 
was sold to me at the rate of 4s per lb. and on examin- 
ing it I found the tea was such as would not find a 
very ready market in England. I submitted it to an 
expert, who assured me that it would be worth about 
7a per lb. on the English market; to that has to 
be added about 2s 3d for duty and ‘ octroi,’ bringing the 
cost of the articleup to about 2s 10da lb. Curiously 
enough, it bore the name of a Swiss merchant, from 
whom I understand it had been obtained. It is a 
pity that the French taste for tea should not be 
educated with something better than this, because 
there can be little doubt that if the French consumers 
were taught how to make tea properly, and were taught 
how to appreciate a good cup of tea, a very great trade 


~ might be done in thisarticle in France. There is, lam 
* informed, an attempt to popularise tea in connection 


with the Indian and Ceylon sections of the Exhibition, 
but the restriction which has been laid down by the 
authorities that it shall not be sold within the pre- 
cincts of the Exhibition is one which will very greatly 
handicap exbibitors. No doubt many of your English 
merchants have turned their attention to France-as a 
country into which tea might be profitably introduced, 
but the failure which has attended their efforts in the 
past doubtless accounts for the slowness of English 
merchants at the present day to make a fresh attempt. 
As, however, there will'be a great number of English- 
speaking tea-drinkers in Paris next year, no doubt a 
good opportunity will afford itself of making a fresh 


attempt. In the Hxhibition year of 1889some Eng- © 


lishmen did make the experiment of providing tea 
served in the English fashiov, which met witha limited 
amount. of success; but the numbers of English-speak- 


_ ing visitors next year it is expected will be greater 


fhan-eyer, and soit must be for the consideration of 
English merchants how far they will make another 


experiment in this direction.” 


Correr ADULTERATION.—Coffee suffers in the matter 
of adulteration as compared with tea. The fraud, 
which is made in Germany, has found its way into 
Yorkshire, and, according to the Government analyst, 
it is most difficult, even on close inspection, to 


distinguish the doctored maize from the genuine 


coffee berry.—H. and C. Mail, Nov. 8. 
CASIO ES URSA O LCS 


SHEVAROY PLANTERS’ ASSOCIATION. 
‘The following are from proceedings of a meet- 


‘ing of the committee of the Shevaroy Planters’ 


Association held in Yareaud, on Monday, the 
6th instant :— 


Present :—Messrs. W J Lechler, Thurston, Short, - 


Rev. M Anderson, Messrs. C Rabm, C._G Lechler, 


'§ B’Nicholson, Rev. J M Kempf, Mr. R Gompertz, 
/ (Chairman and Hony. Secy). 


Read circular 89-99 from the Secretary, U. P. A. 
S. L, re exhibiting and selling Indian coffee at the 
Paris Exhibition, and enquiring what: our Associa- 


' tion is prepared towards the expenses. Resolved :— 
“That the Secretary, U. P. A. §. 1. be informed 
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that this Association is prepared to subscribe R200 
towards the expenses of advertising and dispens- 
ing Indian coffee at the Paris Exhibition, pro- 
vided that other Associations will subscribe in pro- 
portion,”’’—Wadras Mail, Nov. 17. 


—_——___e-__———-———-- 
LANKA PLANTATIONS COMPANY, LTD. 


Report presented at the Nineteenth Ordinary 
General Meeting of the Lanka Plantations'‘Com- 
pany, Limited, held at the Office of the Company, 
on Wednesday. 

1 The Directors now submit their Report for 
the twelve months ending 30th June last, to- 
gether with the Balance Sheet and Accounts -of 
the Company made up to that date and duly 
audited. 

2 The season was unusually favourable for 
Coffee. The crop shipped to London amounted 
to 722 ewts., and realized £2,843 10s 2d. Last 
year, the crop shipped was 247 ewts., and realized 
£1,072 lls 8d. The acreage under Coffee alone 
is nominally 134 acres. 

3 The total crop of Cocoa gathered on Yatta- 
watte amounted to 1,665 cwts., and realized 
£5,509 18s 10d, against 1509 cwts. last year, which 
realized £4,866 1s 94. The cost of seven acres 
new land, and the net expenditure on clearings 
not yet in bearing, are charged to capital account. 
On the same estate 420 Jb. Cardamoms were 
gathered, realizing £40 4s 9d. _ 

4 The Tea received from the Company’s estates 
amounted to 769,578 Ib., and has been so!d at 
an average of 7:44 per Ib. net, realising £23,862 
4s 4d, Last year the company received 731,593 
Ib. which was sold at an average of 7°45 per lb. 
net, and realised £22,840 18s 1d. The season was 
generally unfavourable:and the yield fell short 
of the estimates. 

5 The average rate at which drafts were nego- 
tiated on account of the season’s crops was 1/4, 
9-32nds per Rupee against 1/4, 3-32nds' last year. 

6 The following statement shows the acreage 
and state of cultivation of the company’s estates 
on the 30th June last ;— 
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*68 acresinter- s 

lined with Li- 

berian Coffee 134 2,983 751 187 6703 ‘511 4,386 
7 The net_ profits for the past year amounted 

to £9,544 2s 7d, to which must be added the sum 

of £644 6s 11d, the balance brought forward from 


_ the year 1897-98, making together £10,188 9s 6d. 


8 Having already paid a half year’s interim 
dividend on the 6 percent. Preference Shares 
to the 3Isb December, 1898, amounting to £426 


SSS 


—SS= 
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68. Od, the Directors recommend payment of the CENTRAL TEA COMPANY OF CEYLON 
Dividend on these shares to 30th June last, re- LIMITED ‘ 
“quiring (less property tax) a similar amount, and : , ; 
% Having edited ages Is pi eine one ent Report of the Directors submitted at the fourth 
ne sums charged to Suspense Account during the oy eeeere 3 : 
ten years ending 30th June, 1898, and (in anti- a ordinary general meeting of shareholders 
cipation) the tenth cf such sums forthe ten years held at 20, Eastcheap, E. C., on Monday the 
ending 30th June; 1899, amounting to £1,136 14s | 13th Noy.:— 
-4d, they further recommend a dividend of 8s per 
share, being 4 yer cent. (free of income tax) on The Directors have the pleasure to submit the 
the. Ordinary Shares, amounting to £6,000, carry- genera] balance sheet and profit and loss account 
ing forward a balance of £952 1s 6d tothe next for the year ending 39th June, 1899, duly 
‘account. audited. 


“9 The Director who retires on this occasion is 
“Mr. George Allen, who, being eligible, offers The net amount at Credit of 
“himself for re-election. Profit and Loss Account, ip- 


Bey ; | i ; itor. so reti cluding the balance brought 
.. Mr. John. Smith, the Auditor, also retires and forward at 0th June, 1808, 


’ 


£ 8. d, £ g..d. 


‘ being. a, Shareholder. offers. himself for  re- dnt aa 
mipctvant and after providing for 
. s BUS General Expenses, Direc- 
F earezit ore Fees, Income Tax, 7 
GAM cC., 18 45 1935 
CEYLON AND INDIAN PLANTES’ ASSO. eta Hare 6 per oe: 
ete te STAT reference Shares were pai 
i CIATION LTD. for 1898/9 (less Income Taz) 
“SECOND ANNUAL REPORT, 1898-99. Thieiprpoeed te pay a Divi- PPR Boot 
- > The Directors beg to submit their Report and gead Led hae es ae 
. Audited Accounts for the year closing 30th ; : F rib cue 
Gee ieee a g ne Shares which will ab- 
ys sas sor -. 1073 0 0 
_ The. past twelve months have proved some- And to Bales forward to next 
what better for the tea industry in Ceylon. With year's balance of 2 BOT, TA £2935 77 
reel ae aM? 


_ the exception of Kandaloya Garden, all the Es- 
_tates give a larger profit than for the corres- The Directors trust tbe results of the year’s 
“ponding pericd. “ Kandaloya tea is now being sold working of the Estates will be considered satis- 
"on MEPBE BEE iota with better results than ~ factory by the Shareholders. : 
““would he obtained here, and the Directors hope that Tink ee ap ; P F 
Fa ye : eh ‘ - ross average price realised for the t2a 
‘Text year this portion of the Company’s property wag 737d ears a sicine. 7-W5dd por: Bbzodast 
will do more , to increase the profits than it has season, and the fate OE exchange was ls 419-640 


a done hitherto. a6 ; as against Is 4d. 
asyLhejerop has not weighed out as much as The yield of tea was 331,427 lb., being 377 lb. 
syexpected, but is still; 46,664 lb. in excess of the — per Bes a Sane oe of 379 acres, i 
»; previous yea, Estimates fcr this year anticipate Ty f the E : deans 
a further increase of 68,0(0 lb. of made tea, or a ne ‘acreages of the Estates are as under— 
total of 740,000 lb., for an expenditure very little Tea. 
exceeding the past year’s. 3 15 eae 
It will be noted that in the accompanying 2 d a 4 22 6 
analysis the average sale price has been nore, — Estate. 5 a ie ee 8 
and the cost of production less than last year, ex- 3 Be E 2.2 e aa 
cept'in tle case of Kandaloya, a. Be 22 Eo ae $ S 
. The Directors during the year have paid off the othr h Ady oi alka oes 
Mortgage and issued Mortgage Debenture Stockfor Kabragalla --431 "61 16 32 397 937 
£45,000 at 5 per cent secured on the whole of the Somerset — --387 4. 18, 88 488 
Gompany’s properties. Gueliding acl 
° G an xa). 
‘The Directors desire to record their thanks to Mr. . : ae 2B 4 sec845 Sapte 
George Greig and the Staff in Ceylon for their Total e 818 61 Dp 
efforts in promoting the welfare of the Company 2 i pes tie id 
during the period under review. _ _Under clause No. 24 of the Articles of Associa- 
: tion Mr. J. Sancroft Holmes retires on this 


The Accounts show that after paying Interest i 7 ; Ln 
and preference dividend and cece commis- resets the oe » and, being eligible, 
sion, there is a balance at credit of Profitand Less se aegn were orien! te 
of £1,334 6s 9d, the Directors propose writing off The Auditors, Messrs. Harper Brothers, Char- 
£450 from prelimanry expenses, £400 from machin- tered Accountants, ‘also retire from office, and 
“ery account, and £150 from debenture issue offer themselves for re-election. i aN 
account, and to pay a dividend on the ordinary 
shares of 2 per cent absorbing £800, carrying for- . Zz 
pare be ee IN, TrA MACHINERY.—Amongst the announcements a 
Both Directors’ and Secretarial fees have been Of Messrs. Crosby Lockwood & Son’s new and 
surrendered. _,fortheoming publications is the following :—' ~ 
The Auditors, Messrs, Singleton, Fabian & Co., Tea machinery: A Descriptive Treatise for the Use 


to offer theinselves for re-election. of Planters and Others. By A, J. Wallis-Tayler 
beg A4.M.Inst.o.£., Author of “Refrigerating and Tce Making 


Directors—C A Reiss, C F Dickinson. | Machinery,” &o, 
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debts & Plants of Gommercia 


Jung Price 


Also Descripsive Price Lists of Seeds and F 
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TO ALL PARTS OF ASIA, AFRICA, AMERICA AND OCEANIA. Gas) 


Products. 


- Castiiloa Elastica Cervantes.—Orders being booked for the coming crop of seeds available uy 
March and April, selected seed from very old trees. R. N. Lyne, Esq., Director of Agriculture, Zanzibar, 


gy 


writes under date 24th August, 1899 :—‘* Please send me 200 seeds of Castilloa Hlastica for further trial ;) 
the seeds of Castilloa you sent me last August germinated very well.” Price and particulars in our Circular 
-No. 82; special quotations for large orders according to quantity; immediate booking necessary to avoid 
disappointment. 


Hybridised Maragogipe Coffee.—A larged-beaned superior variety of Coffee in demand ; orders! 
beoked for the coming crop of seeds, February and March delivery. Price according to quantity on 


application. 


Hevea Brasiliensis (Para Rubber),—Orders being booked for the coming crop available in 


August and September, 1909. ‘This is the only crop of seeds in the-year. All orders should reach us before 
‘the end of July to avoid disappointment, as we have to make arrangements in time; guaranteed to 


arrive in good order at destination, We have already beoked a large number of orders. A Sumatral 
Planter writes, dating 9th March, 1899 :—‘‘I consent to the price of £—-——per thousand. I herewith/ 
order 50,000 upon condition that you guarantee at least 33 9% seeds germinating.” Plants can be 


“forwarded all the year round in Wardian cases, Price and particulars as per our Circular No. 30. Al 
'Borneo*planter writes dating, Sandakan, 17th August, 1899:—‘‘The last lot of Para seeds turned out) 
very wel},” 


Ficus Elastica (Assam and Java Rubber.)—Seeds supplied.by the pound .with instructions ;) 
price according to quantity. This tree grows equally wellin high: and low. land, in forest and grass} 
Jand, its cultivation being extended largely by the Indian Government. For price of seeds-with particulars 
as per our Circular No, 33. 

- Maniliot Glaziovii (Ceara or Manicoba Rubber),—Fresh seeds available all the year round ;| 
price as per our Circular No. 31. It is superior to Mangabeira rubber and second to Para rubber. 4 

Ureeola Esculenta (Burma Rubber) and Landelphia Kirkii (Mozambique Rubber).—Seedg 
and plants, both are creepers. ; 

Cinchona Seeds.—-Difierent varictics. : 

Sterculia*Acuminate.—(Kolanut). Superior quality, seeds and plants; price on application,| 
packed to stand the transit well for several months, a hardy tree, cultivation easy. f 

Eeyearyie Lithosperssa.—Thornless variety, new crops of seeds ready in December, May. andl 
rding to quantity on application. 

¥ Seeds and Plants of Cinnamon, Nutmeg, Glove, Sandlewood, Pepper, Cardamom, Nevis 
Arabian. Liberian and Maragogipe Cofiee, Cacao, Tea, Coca, Fibre, Medicina! and’ Fruit Trees, Sh 


=) 


and Timber Trees, Bucalyptus various farieiies, also Palmas, Bulbs, Orchids, Wc, 


: 3 5 Ww 
Our enlarged Deseriptive Price List of Tropical Seeds and Plants of Commercial Products.:fos 
2 . E FAT we Z * 4 e 
Foreign Countries for 1899-1900 are now being forwarded to app'icants in different parts of the world. 
of Fruit Brees, Bulix:, Lubers aué Yams, and Orchids. 


“‘Sourn Avrica.”—The. great anthersy on South African affairs.of. 25th “Maroh,: 1899, says : 


_ * An interesting-Catelogue reachcss ws from the East. It is issued by William Brothers, Tr 


Seed Merchants, of: Henaratgoda, Ceylon, and schedules ali the useful and beautiful plants whisk 
will thrive in tropical ond semi-ixopieal regions, We fancy Messrs, Williams should do good 
business, for now that the great Powers have ‘evabbed all the waste places:of: the earth, they musq 
turn to and prove that they were worth the grabbing, We recommend the great Powers and 


_ Concessionaries under them to go to Wiltiam Brothers.” 40 


4 leading Planter writes from New Hebrides under date 17th January; 1899.:—‘ I -shallikea} 
few more of your Catalogues to distribute through these Istands, as I feel sure:many » would -placal 


themselves in communication with you, did they know where to write for Seeds-and -Plants,” 


: Our New Descriptive Price Lists of Seeds of Shade Trees for Coffee, Cacao, Tea, Cardamoms, .&e.,) 
‘Timber Trees, T'rees for Avenues, Hedves- Wind and Shelter Belts, Ornamental Trees, Shrubs,.andéCimbe. 


- ing Vlants ; and Seeds and Plants of Palms, Calamus, Pandanus, Cycads, Tree-and= other Ferns,.Crotong! 
and Dracinas, now being pepared and will be ready shortly, 


Agents in Londcn:—Mussrs. P. W. WOOLLEY & Co., 36, BasinghallStress, 
Agent in-Colombo, Ceylon:—E. B, CREASY, Esq, 


Pelegraphic Address : J. P. WILLIAM & BROTHERS, 


WILuiam, VuvANGODA, CBYLON, ; Tropical Seed:Merchants, 
Lieber's, A.L and A.B,C, Codes used, HUNARATGODA, CEYLON, 
52 
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WYNAAD TEA COMPANY; LIMITED. 


The fifth annual meeting of The Wynaad Tea 
Company, Limited, was held at the company’s 
office, 20, Hastcheap, E, C., on 30th Oct., Mr. 
J. C. Sanderson presiding. The secretary having 
read the notice convening the meeting, 

The UILAIRMAN, in moving the adeption of the 
report and accounts, said:—You have all had a 
eopy of the report and accounts, so I presume I 
may take them as read. As explained to you in 
the report, the accounts are only for eleven months, 
the reason being that our managing director in 
India wished that our year should end at the saine 
time that the financial year of all other tea com- 
panies ends, viz., at the end of March. The net 
profit of the working for the past season, after cre- 
diting the block account for the tea which had 
been picked from the Cootacovil Estate, is £728 
939d and this profit the directore are going to 
write off the debit balance oflast year. ‘They re- 
‘gret they cannot give you a dividend ; but, of 
course, while that debit balance exists we cannot 
declare one. We hope that it will all be wiped 
away next year, and that there will be something 
to the good. Besides the credit which we have 
taken for the tea, there are legal charges to the 
extent of £231 13s, which have been outstanding 
for some years, but which are now all wiped off, 
go that I think (and I hope you will agree with 
me) that this year’s report is decidedly the most 
favourable one we have had for some time. The 
‘crops for the past season turned out very satis- 
factorily. The coffee crop was the largest gathered 
‘forsome years, being fully 51 tons, andthe director 
were very fortunate in selling it at a very high 
‘price before the fall in coffee took place. The 
pepper crop was also sold at a profit, fetching 
45s 6d per cwt, while the first pluckings of tea, 
which amounted to about 15,000 Ib. from the Coo- 
‘tacovil estate from the 1895 planting, fetched an 
average price of 7 4d per lb. With regard tothe pre- 
-gent position of the estates the manager reports 
that their condition is highly satisfactory through- 
out, and the prospects for this year are en- 
‘couraging, The tea leaf is coming in so fast that 
we shall have to put in more machinery, and 
according to the letter which we have received 
“today we are some 7,0001b ahead of estimate. The 
“estimate, as the report tells you, is 78,0001b for 
this season, and with by far the heaviest month, 
ef the year to come we have in the first six 
months received nearly half the estimate. 
‘ne shrubs are flushing splendidly, and they 
are in a very healthy condition. The estimate, 
for the pepper crop this season is about 20 
“tons, and we are just on the point of 
selling it at considerably more than the price 
realised last year. With regard to the coffee crop, 
it will probably be from 18 to 20 tons, but the 
market is rather too uncertain for us to forecacb 
what we shall get for ib, although we think it 
will come on a better market. The outlookt r 
1900-1 is very promising. The coffee trees are 
making splendid wood, so that we my expect a 
considerable increase over this year’s crop, and the 
tea yeild will be much more, because we shail 
have the first hundred acres in full bearing, and 
we ghall also pluck from the second hundred 
acres. Under these circumstance the directors con- 
fidently look for a yield of about 150,000 1b. I 
do not want to hold out too sanguine a view, 
but [ think we have turned the corner, and that 
the time is coming when we shall all be repaid 
for our long waiting. Before asking you to adopt 
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the report and accounts, I shall be very pleased, 
with the assistance of Mr. Walker, to answer any 
questions any shareholder may wish to put to me. 
I have now great pleasure in moving the adoption 
of the report and accounts, oo 

The resolution was seconded by Mr. Labouchere. 

In reply to a question from Mr. Summerhays, 
the CHAIRMAN stated that the proceeds of the tea 
were credited to the block account and not to the 
revenue account, because the tea was nob in full 
bearing. 

In reply to a question from Mr. Donald Andrew, 
Mr. WALKER stated that with the exception of a 
short period at the beginning of the year they 
had had no dittieulty in getting labour, in fact, 
there was far more labour than they could em- 
nioy. They had lost no tea through seareity of 
[roa so that he thought they could fairly say 
that they would be able to get all the labour 
they might require. , 

The reporc and accounts were then unanimously 
adopted. : 

On the proposal of Mr, LAGOUCHERE, seconded 
by Mr. Andrew, Mr. Sanderson was unanimously 
re-elected a director of the company. 

Mr. KNOTT proposed, and Mr. Goodwin seconded 
the !re-clection of the anditors (Messrs. Lovelock 
& Co.). The motion was carried unanimously. 

The next business of tlle meeting was to con- 
sider the resolutions for financing the company by 
borrowing money secured upon debentures. 

The CHAIRMAN in proposing these resolutions 
said :—You will no doubt remember that last May 
we had a weeting, and a resolution was passed 
giving the directors power to raise £10,000 in de- 
bentures to carry on our properties and to pay off 
a large block account which we owed. ‘There were 
certain informal matters which interfered with 
carrying this proposal through, and one, the most 
important, was the question of taking away all 
our borrowing powers. Those shareholders who 
understand the working of tea will know that the 
business has to be carried on by means of agencies, 
and that we have to borrow money for the up- 
keep—that is the cultivation of our crops until they 
are marketed. ‘The resolution as it stood would 
have debarred the directors taking powers to borrow 
money for this purpose. We have since recon- 
structed the resolution, and I now beg to bring 
it to your notice. I am sorry to say that we 
have had to change our agents, anditis with great 
regret we have done so, for we have experienced 
every consideration and assistance at their hands. 
It was, however, hardly within their province 
to take up debentures in another tea company, 
so they informed us that if we could make other 
arrangements they would not stand in our way, 
that is to say they very kindly allowed us 
to break our contract in the middle of the 
season. We have therefore arranged with Messrs. 
R. and J. Henderson to take the balance of 
any debentures that the shareholders do not 
wish to take. The directors have subscribed 
for £500 each, and you may be sure it is con- 
sidered a very good and safe invesiment as 
otherwise your directors and Messrs. R. and 
J. Henderson would not be willing to take them 
up. Our property is a valuable one; an indepen- 
dent valuation which we had made in 1897 
amounted to £40,000, and since then the value 
has been increasing by a part of the acreage of 
tea having come into cultivation, and the coffee 
and pepper crops haying greatly improved. I 
repeat, therefore, that with these fine and valn- 
able properties as security, it is a very good and 
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safe investment for the debenture holders. Messrs. 
R. and J. Henderson wish first to give the share- 
holders an opportunity to take the debentures, 
because they carry the condition with them that 
they can be exchanged for 10 per cent. preference 
shares any time prior to the date of repayment, 
so the shares may become of great value. Those, 
therefore, who help the company through the 
pressure at the present moment will not regret it 
hereafter. Ido not think that I have anything 
more tosay, so I will proceed to move the fol- 
lowing resolution : 

“That in lieu of the authority to borrow 
£10,000, conferred upon the directors by the 
resolution of May 27, 1899, the directors be, 
and they are hereby authorised, from time to 
time to borrow for the purposes of the com- 
pany sums of money not exceeding in the 
aggregate £10,000, to be secured by debentures 
charged upon the company’s property in such 
manner as the directors think proper, such de- 
bentures to bear interest not exceeding six per 
cent per annum, and to be repayable at par 
at the expiration of five years from the date of 
issue, with the option to the company of re- 


_payment, in the meantime, at a premimum of 


£2 10s per cent., upon six months’ previous 
written notice, and to confer upon the holders 
thereof : 

““(a) The right to receive notices of general 
meetings of the company, and toattend and vote 


_at such meetings in manner provided in the case 


of shareholders by the articles of association of the 
company. 

“(b) The right during the said period of five 
years to exchange such debentures or any of 
them for fully=paid 10 per cent. preference shares of 
the conipany, notwithstanding the terms of clause 
6 of the articles of association.” 

The CHAIRMAN said that he must here ex- 
plain that, according to the terms of clause 6 
of the articles of association, any issue of new 
shares should be offered to the shareholders pro 
rata. As they had only about £4,000 left of the 

reference shares unissued, and they intended 
issuing £10,000 debentures, there would be a 
difference between that sum of £6,000, which 
might have to be issued hereafter. The second 
resolution was : 

*“*That the directors be and they are hereby 
further authorised from time to timeto borrow 
upon the security of the erops and produce of 


“the company’s estates any sums of money re- 


quired for the purposes of the company.” 

These resolutions were seconded by Mr. Donald 
Andrew. 

Mr. SUMMERHAYS then said that, as the legal 
adviser of the company, and also as a small 
shareholder, they might like him to makea few 
remarks, From a legal point of view the case 
was an extremely simple one. Here was a 
company to all appearances on the eve of pros- 


'-perity, but in order to make its position abso- 


Jutely secure it was necessary to raise a substan- 
tial sum of money, viz., £10,000 to give full 
effect to its powers and to make the most of 
a very valuable property. It seemed the best 
way of accomplishing this object in the in- 


‘terests of shareholders was by raising money upon 


the issue of debentures which form the first 
charge upon the company’s estates. This is a 
ease in which the shareholders should first be 
considered, and in which they should have 
the first opportunity of taking up these de- 
bentures, more especially considering the special 
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advantages which were to accrue to the dee 
benture holders. It might not suit the views of 
a good deal of the company’s share holders to 
add to the present holding of preference shares, 
and for the very good reason that money could 
be raised for the purposes of the company which 
would come in front of those shares, but on the 
other hand, if those shareholders now came to the 
assistance of the company they were only helping 
towards this, and they got the very best security 
tor their money. They got a first charge for this 
relatively small sum of £10,000 upon £40,000, se 
that their security, became undeniable. This was 
not all. They also got the special condition of 
being able, while these debentures were accruing, 
to surrender their debentures which gave 6 per 
cent. interest, and taking 10 per cent. preference 
in their place. He could conceive of very few 
securities more advantageous than that which 
was offered in the first instance to the shareholders, 
and afterwards to the public. The method of 
procedure was perfectly simple. He might men- 


tion, as a small shareholder in the company, that - 


he was so canvinced of its being a safe investment 
that it was his intention to recommend it to his 
Indian clients. It was an essential part of this 
scheme that debenture shareholders might exe 
change their debentures for preference shares, so 
that it was really necessary to alter the sixth 
article of association. However, it was the spirit 
of the thing that was the main principle. lf any 
difficulty should arise two meetings would have 
to be held, and then the position of debenture: 
holders would be secure. 

The resolutions on being put to the meeting 
were unanimously adpoted, The chairman then 
proposed a vote of thanks to the staff in India 
for their hard work and efficient management. This 


was seconded by Mr. Summerhays and carried 


unanimously, 

On the proposal of Mr. Labouchere, who said 
that, as next year they would probably meet the 
offices of Messrs. R and J Henderson, this was 
the last opportunity the directors might have of 
passing a vote of thanks to the Secretary, Sit 
Wm. Johnston, for the eminent way in which 
he had done his work. He had pleasure in proe 
posing the vote of thanks. The proposal was 
seconded by the chairman and carried unanimously, 
A vote of thanks to the chairman concluded thé 
meeting.—Home and Colonial Mail, Nov. 3. 


ee en 


GOOMERA (CEYLON) TEA ESTATES 
Cco., LTD. 
DIRECTORS’ REPORT, 


The Directors herewith beg to submit the fifth 
annual report and balance sheet for the year ends 
ing June 30th, 1899. : 

The accounts, after paying debenture interesb 
writing off the balance of preliminary expenses 
out-standing, and paying 3 per cent. on the pree 
ference shares, show a balance to the credit of pro- 
fit and loss of £353 2s 8d. Out of this a final 
dividend of 3 per cent. has been paid on the pree 
ference shares, leaving £203 2s 8d. to be carried 
torward tonext year. 

Although considerably better than last. year, the 
result of this year’s working has not been as satise 
factory as hoped for. There has not been a good 
market for medium teas, such es the Company 
produces, during the year. It is hoped that the 
young tea now coming into bearing will add 


—" 
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“materially to the yield and the profit of the Com- 


yany in the immediate future. 

The estates of the Company are reported to be 
in thoroughly good order. During the past year 
some of the machinery has been renewed and the 
factories put into good repair. Extensions have 
been made to both of them in view of the young 
tea about to come into bearing ; this latter ex- 
penditure has been charged to capital account. 
~ During the year Mr. C. J. Rowe and Mr. F. A. 
Macrae died, and in accordance with the Articles 


“of Association, Mr. B. I’. White was appointed 


in the place of the former and Mr. A. Valen- 


’ tine Holland was appointed in the place of the 


latter. 


je 


“KNOCK-OUT” IN THE TEA 
MARKET. 


(COMMUNICATED.) 


In spite of many assurances to the contrary 
from those interested, for sometime if has been 
generally known that a unity of action existed 
among the larger buyers of tea, which has now 
assumed the shape of The Tea Buyers Associ- 
ation, with the object of buying collectively av 
the public sales and acting on the lines of what 
is generally known as ‘fa knock-ont.”” There is 
no doubt about it, and after all it is only an out- 
come of the modern imode of doing business. 


THE 


Anyone who likes to go to Ingram House, 165 


Fenchureh-street, can see the title in the porch :— 


THE TEA BUYERS ASSOCIATION. 


Most of the following was compiled in January, 
1899, by one who had previously devoted some 
months to studying the Tea Trade in all ils 
branches, from arrival of its produce in London 
to its retail—comparing it with the other Jarge 
industries, such as brewing, distilling, iron, cotton, 
Jeather, &c. 5 in search of any information likely 
to be of service in improving the system of 

i ea. 
hareate out this, his endeavours have been 
to adhere as closely as possible to simple facts 
and direct conelastous and so avoiding all that 
is r te, or complex. 

i The Tea Planting Industry of India and Ceylon 
is now suffering depression from four causes :— 

Ist. An arbitrary action of the Indian Govern- 
went, affecting so-called exchange. 

Qnd. Occasional and periodic rushes of tea from 
Tndia and Ceylon upon the London market, ne- 


cessitating some order and regularity in the quan- 


ities offered for sale weekly. 

Ea The want of definite and reliable intorm: 
ation on the quantities of tea produced and 
likely to come furward from India and Ceylon. — 

Ath. ‘The same collective care in selling that is 
exercised in buyirg teas. ; 

Temporary over-supply seriously brought down 
the price in the tea market during the early part 
of last and this year ; and although the statis- 
tical position of all teas, a little later, shewed the 
stocks to be almost identical with those of 1897, 
yet there was no reversion to the prices then 
ruling, at least for Indian teas. Ceylon, by ex- 
tra fine plucking, has barely (1898) maintained its 
average price. It is observable, however, that a 
veturn to what economists call an equilibrium of 
the market, docs not re-establish a relative and 
permanent recovery of price. | 

There is iso every indication that the market 
hag hitherto periodically suffered far more from 
the invegular manner in which produce has reached 
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it, than from over-production, although this posi 
tion has heen very nearly reached. ’ 

Some years ago, when consumption was smaller, 
the public sales market in Mincing Lane was fre- 
quented by a proportionately larger number of 
tea buyers than now: tea was brought in smaller 
parcels obtaining livelier competition. 


PUBLIC SALES. 


Now in spite of the so-called sales by Public 
Auction, everyone knows that by far the larger 
proportion of tea now sold in Miacing Lane goes 
from seller to buyer without any public competi- 
tion whatever, it evidently being arranged before- 
hance whoshall be the purchaser. Formerly, the 
statistical position of the tea market was no 
more favourable to growers than it is now; the 
present market, however, las ceased shewing the 
same response to improved statistical conditions 
as it then did. 

Although the excessive supply of tea brought 
tosale during the past few years, has gradually 
been worked off, assisted by the increased con- 
sumption of foreign markets, yet there is not 
the reacting buoyancy that the market should 
in consequence possess. 

Nor is any one prepared to dispute that the 
buying of teas in Mincing Lane has fallen into 
fewer hands, and that che results obtained are 
not so satisfactory as formerly. 

Also few will admit that the market responds 
now as formerly to supply and demand ; for, from 
a growel’s point of view, whatever be the cause, 
the fact remains of the existence of some ad- 
verse influence somewhere. Consequently, if the 
present order of things continues unaltered, the 
open market is not likely to adjust itself in any 
adequate degree, 

The following table shews that something 
besides supply, demand and over-production have 
been influencing the downward tendency of tea 
prices, for the past 15 years, although probably 
the chief cause has been the irregular supply 
of the market. 


HOME CONSUMPTION OF TEAS. 

Memo shewing the total home consumption 
of all teas, including India, China, Ceylon and 
Java; also stock at the close of each . year; 
with average of price and the proportion of stock 
to consumption over 15 years, in intervals ot 
three years, from January Ist to 31st) Decem- 
ber in each year :— 

Propor- 
tion of 
Total stock Average stock to 


Homecon- attheendof price, consump- 
Year. sumptionin eachyear. tion. 
: d percent. 
1898. .235,414.185 101,638,000 8:35* 43 
795. 221,731,490 103,480,802 9°63 46 
"92...217,135,679 98,244,217 10°07 45 
°89...185,578,298  113,189.357 —«:10-79 60 
*86...178,800,197 103,157,446 11:77 57 
”83...170,780,777 118,060,000 12°46 69 


The foregoing table proves that just the oppo- 
site has happened to what would be expected. 
A proportionate reduction of stocks should be 
followed by a corresponding rise in prices and a 
proportionate increase of stocks by a fall. 

This surely shews that some other influence 
must be at work, for there is no natural response 
to supply and demand. 

The progression ot the figures from ‘48 to ‘69 
are gradual over 15 years, so the result can 
scarcely be considered accidental. 


* $35 is only approximate: 


not care to stock against a 
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As a matter of fact, judging from all ordinary 
experience, the markets were proportionately over- 
stocked 15 years ago, than they are now. 

It is no use hiding the fact, that the influence 
of the regular arrivals of Ceylon teas throughout 
the year has in a measure stopped the necessity 
of so large stocks—a secure condition which, if 
less assured, would be more to the advantage of 
tea-growers, 

MARKETS, 


Probably buyers have noticed that tea has gone 
steadily down for the past 25 years and so do 
falling market. 
Reverse the order, even by the slightest degree, 
and the opposite will happen and this latter is 
urgently wanted. 


CLOSING THE MINTS. 


In spite of Great Britain’s boast of Free Trade, 
the Indian and Ceylon tea-growers have suffered 


from the arbitrary action of the Indian Govern- 


ment, in protecting its own exchanges at the ex- 
pense of exporters, by closing the mints, which 
has ‘been disastrous to tea- growers. 

Without going unnecessarily into details, it may 
be considered that between the natural value of 
the rupee and its present forced value, that 1d 
per lb is added to the cost of production, which, 
roughly speaking, is almost equivalent to 4 per 
cent profit on the average standing capital value 
of the tea property of India and Ceylon—a very 
serious loss of itself, but far more serious when 
regarded in its capitalized form. 

“If trade were conducted free of undue influence, 
from either buyer or seller, these unsatisfactory 
relations would soon readjust themselves; but 
with buyers becoming fewer in number, represent- 
ing larger collective capital and working on larger 
lines, there appears to be evidence that they have 


undoubtedly obtained some undue influence over 
the market. 


“Within thelast twelve months it was mooted 
that further amalgamations and the offering 
tothe public of certain large distributing Tea Com- 


‘panies was probable, which would still further re- 
duce the number of public buyers at sales. 


‘Indeed it is not necessary to hide the fact, that 
for this purpose capital is easily procurable, ex- 


_ penses of nianagement saved, and additional power 


attained with every probability, that these con- 


_ ditions will increase rather than diminish in the 
near future. 


For, doubtless, in these large concerns with 
special. organization, there arises a mos careful 
scrutiny of where money can be saved or made; 
they also command the most efficient and skilled 
men, and with their increasing magnitude, oppor- 
tunities in their dealings for keeping down prices 


will not be neglected. 


As compared with butter, bacon, sugar and 
other groceries, tea is sold at a much higher profit 
by retailers, further evidenced by the gratuitous 
offerings to those who will only purchase their 


_teas. Growers, if united, might have something 


to say on this; indeed they would actually 
posses a power right throngh the trade, which, 
even if not used, would at least exercise some 
control. 
PRICES OF TEA. 
Unlike wheat and other annuals, the production 
of which can stop at the close of any season, tea 


_does not come into heavy yield until four years 


after planting operations have begun, by which 
time it has attained a value which necessitates 
continued cultivation: consequently, from this 
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cause among others, itis apt to arrive with con- 
siderable irregularity in the market and this 
produces falls in price, quite unexpected and un- 
provided for. 

There is also a time in each year, usually 
during June and July, when it may be expected 
that the London market will become jnactive 
owing to the bulk of new Indians shortly expected ; 
and it is at this period of the year that the heavy 
shipments of Ceylon arrive. ‘The consequent fall 
in prices, that takes place then, exercises its 
influence on prices throughout the remainder of 
the year. 

Those who have studied economics know that 
the measure of price of the first transaction has a 
most material effect upon those which follow, and 
this principle is acknowledged by all traders, 

If so, whad can be expected trom sellers in a 
market, who use no systematic and general mean 
of regulating the quantity of tea offered for sales 
and allow large and ordinary arrivals to take their, 
place indiscriminately without attempting their 
regulation ? 

What would be thought of a man who rushed 
Company shares on the Share market without any 
regard, at the time, whether they were wanted or 
not? What principle is right in an individual] 
must also be right in an industry, having similar 
pursuits and interests. 

Doubtless, the permanent price of tea, from year 
to year, is ruled more by the lowest price of the 
market at the beginning of the season than by 
any other cause; and if these periods could be 
tided over without any material fall, a better price, 
until these circwmstances occurred again, might be 
insured. 3 

IRREGULAR ARRIVALS. 


The effect of these irregular arrivals being 
thrown thus upon the market is bad enough on 
produce ; but upon the capital value of property 
and upon the tea share-market, itmay truthfully be 
said that recognised stability is destroyed ; and 
there is every reason to believe that, unless some 
permanent equalising controican be brought to bear, 
this condition of things will most assuredly. be more 
frequent in the future than it has ever. been in 
the past. Hi 

Owing tothe small margin gradually remaining 
to tea-growers to go and come upon, the collapse 
of prices, which takes place almost yearly, assumed 
avery serious aspect during the early part of last 
and also this year. This, however, might have all 
been moderated by the slightest equalisation of the 
quantities of tea thrown upon the market, from 
both Ceylon and. India. e Peat 

No fair critic would allow that, in the publie 
auction sales, the buyer and seller are upon equal 
terms, The buyer can, at any sale, buy or not, 
just as he chooses ; he claims the right’ of re. 

ulking, objects to non-sampling breaks, claims 
right of objection on every conceivable point, nob 
the least of which is a regular outery of * quality 
falling-off,” whenever the market becomes a little 
over-supplied, leading to endless, and often use- 
less, correspondence between London and. the tea 
gardens, 

Against these the individual seller, has but one 
redress, a futile one ; if the bid be unsatisfactory, 
he can withdraw his, teas, but.as, under the present 
condition of the market other sellers are easily 
found, he is no better-off. Individually, he is 
powerless, on the other hand; combined growers 
would have it practically their own way. 

The buyer can always arrange his purchases so 
as to obtain a marginal profit. on his resales, 
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which no. ordinary circumstances are likely to 
upset, while with the seller, everything is against 
a fair marginal profit at all commensurate with 
his outlying capital and yearly cost of produc- 
tion: so the only way this can with any perma- 
nency be retained must be by some collective 
means. 


PROPRIETORS NOW RESIDENT IN LONDON. 


‘The present system was unavoidable when the - 


grower and proprietor lived abroad; but now the 

roprietary of tea-gardens chiefly rests in London, 
© 1t is time more up-to-date and eqnitable terms of 
business were instituted between buyer and seller. 
If. for no other reason, at least to be prepared for 
differential actions of Government and adverse de- 


’ fensive measures of trade. 


Jt might be asked why sellers should not exer- 
cise the same controlling influence over the mar- 
» kets of wheat, sugar, coffee, cocoa, etc. The 
reply is: other markets compete with London in 


these, but London practically has the mono-- 


poly of British-grown teas; neither are tiese 


‘other products so ‘favourably situated for 
the purpose, their growers being too much 
scattered. 


Anyhow British tea-growers have object lessons 
before them, in closed mints and sugar bounties ; 
so may rest assured that any satisfactory 
countervailing influence will not arise unless they 
take a lesson from the owners of British indus- 
tries and either rise as one man and protect 
themselves, or allow the interests of the consumer 
to be alone considered, as with the West Indian 
sugar industry. 


ASSOCIATIONS IN LONDON. 


* Tea-growers or their representatives do business 
with brokers, dock-owners, etc., who all have their 
unions or associations ; and there are also very 
distinctly arranged understandings among tea- 


dealers and grocers; perhaps, not so defi- 
nitely arranged, but they exist, or, as they 
know very well, trade would not be so 
advantageously done : unwise competition 
_ would as soon, with tea growers, make their 
ae unsteady and insufficiently  profit- 
able. 


Political economists lay down a maxim, that 
what is division of labour in the _ individual 
becomes Free Trade in the State:so surely it is 
within the legitimate function of the seller, to regu- 
late his sales to the requirements ot the market, 
without infringing the laws of Free Trade ; and if 
80 individually with division of labour, collective 
action does not alter the principle but merely 
increases the numbers in operation. 


Indeed, no principle of Free Trade is infringed 
and the evidence of one of the first Professors of 
Political Heonomy, on combining to regulate the 
ales of the tea narket, is that it would be wise 
rade to do so.. 


It iscertainthat the ordinary operation of na- 
tural trade cannot fight against. the differential 
impositions of the Indian Government; any more 
thana man who does not fully protect his own 
business:can expect to compete with another who 
defends his at every turn. : 

No matter how necessary for the financial 
arrangements of India, it is not likely that the 

Jotective auction of the Indian Government would 
nave been so widely approved, were it not that 
jt gives immediate benefit to the oflicial classes 
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and to British investors in Indian finances. If 
the measures taken by India were necessary and 
soright, a similar course under the cireumstan- 
ces by the British Tea Industry will not bz less 
right ; federated too, it will have sufficient power 
to carry out the measure. 


SOMETHING MUST BE DONE. 


Under any circumstances, as British growers are 
at present placed, with a practically differential 
tax against their own products, with continued 
falls in price, irrespective of favourable statistical 
conditions, something must be done to prevent 
this continual downward tendency of the market. 
Last year, between Mayand August, teafell $d 
and there is no reason, as the market is at present 
constituted, that it should not continue doing so 
unless come collective means are adopted te meet 
the situation. 

SuvM Cu IQUE. 
Rg 


A REPLY TO “SUUM CUIQUE.” 


Colombo, Nov. 22. 


DEAR S1R,—Your article appearing in today's 
paper signed ‘‘Suum Cuique” is indubitably a 
most interesting and able communication. It 


_ brings into prominence the leading features of the 


position of tea and the factors that effect its 
price. ; 


I think, however, that the table of comparison 
of prices and proportion of stock to consumption 
is not carried far enough to prove that stock has 
no, or even little, effect upon the prices which 
the ‘‘ Buyers’ Combination” is prepared to pay. 
This is not fault of your correspondent because 
the proportion of stock to consumption has only 
lately, namely, at the end of. 1898, dropped 
materially below the proportion shewn.in 1892, 
which was, (I quote his figures), then 45 per cent 
against 43 per cent in 1898; the effect of this 
falling-off of stock at the end of 1898 has been 
that during the current year the average price 
of tea has risen, and if the Calcutta export 
falls off a little and we do not go ahead too fast, 
there is no doubt whatever that the price of tea 
will still further advance ; but these are big ‘“‘ ifs.” 
But, as your correspondent says, the constant flow 
of tea into the consuming markets (there is no 
off-season now to give a buyer a chance of holding) 
prevents any distributor feeling that he is bound 
to stock; and the markets, are therefore, imme- 
diate:y affected by an excess in the offerings over 
and above the immediate hand-to-mouth demand. 
I think that sellers and buyers are agreed that 
there is no more sensitive market than the 
the tea market, nor any market where the _pro- 
spects of supplies are more studied and the effects 
more anticipated or discounted ; but as the trade 
are forced to buy every year during the months 
of September, October, November, December, and 
January, 20 per cent more tea than they can 
deliver, it is not to be wondered at that however 
sanguine the buyers may be as to the cheapness of 
the article, there is bound to arrive a time each 
year when the price is forced down below 
the level which the estimate of the crops war- 
rant. : A Z 


The position would be improved for the planter 
if there were a buffer between him and the 
distributor such as there is in every other large 
article of produce; I xefer to merchants, specu- 
lators, men who seeing that a position was Un- — 
warra ntable as regards prices, couldhavefacilities of — 
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buying and of holding the ‘‘ Umbrella” during 
the downpour of tea which occurs during the 
months named above. 


It is not the business of a planter to speculate. 
His risk and duty is to make tea, and to sell it at 
once and obtain his money quickly, and the 
agency houses in London and elsewhere recognise 


this and wisely sell on arrival, and, in my opinion, 


no combination of Tea Companies could be formed 
of sufficient strength to regulate supplies so aa to 
Keep the price of tea up during the heavy months 
of the year. 


_ Ifa bedy could be formed, among the various 
éwners and Companies—each proprietor sub- 
seribing pro-rata according to the number of 
acres under bearing, to a sufficient amount to 
enable the body to sustain prices when they fell 
below a level warranted by the whole position 
of tea—why then prices would not fall below their 
roper level. : 
Pgh a company would have to keep itself 
well informed of every movement in the trade; 
it would have to know what the export from 
India was going to be; what the out-turn from 
Ceylon would be, how Dealers’ Stocks were work- 
ing off; and watch any increase in the export 
of China, caused by the keeping of the prices 
of British-grown tea too high; its operations 
would have to be guided by the deliberations of 
an experienced Committee, and directed by a 
ea expert, ( 
wigereited that these conditions are obtainable, 
in combination with a few others, which I walt 
not weary you with now; and, there is no doubt 
in my mind, that they are obtainable: vhen 
the mere announcement that the “ Planters’ Pro- 
tection Society” was going to buy, would so se- 
assure the trade, and tighten things; that it is 
more than probable they would have to buy 
nothing, the competition of the alarmed distri- 


butor would prevent the Company buying at . 


I ae Sanipaily did buy a few thousand 
chests, the operation would not only have pre- 
vented the Market falling, but when the months 
of light supply came along, it should have an 
opportunity of making a profit on them; and 
pay a dividend—a dividend wrenched from the 
maw of the insatiable distributor. 


~ London Warehouse charges,-—There is an agita- 
tion very justly in progress, to reduce the 
London Warehouse charges; some years ago the 
London Warehouses used to compete for busi- 
ness and in doing so they would cut their prices ; 
some would offer 25 per cent discount, others 
50; and 75 per cent has been known; this 
was suicide for them, so they met together and 
made a scale, and bound themselves under large 
‘penalties to not accept business under the scale. 
he result was that tea found its way into the 
“Dock Warehouses and the last state of many 
of the outside Warehouses was worse than the 
“first. What did they doé?—with commendable 
enterprise, they bought tea gardens, and floated 
Companies; and even bought tea when it was 
cheap in Colombo and in Calcutta. The result 
‘of the buying and flotation of tea gardens, has 
been that the warehouses lave tea to ware- 
‘house, and make a fine profit out of the 
‘business; the result to Ceylon has perhaps not 
-been an unmixed evil, for one of the factors of 
the boom in tea estates a few years ago, was 
the anxiety of the wharfinger to obtain tea 
-¢o warehouses. These facts, sir, would tend to 
. show tlie difficulty of fighting the London Ware- 
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houses on the subject of their charges, they being 
so intimately mixed up with the proprietorship 
of much of the tea in this island, and regard- 
ing a dividend as quite secondary to charges 
‘“‘fine and large.’—Your humble’ and obedient 
servant, DIRECTOR. 


——— > 
THE BRITISH TEA-INDUSTRY.—A most ex- 


haustive study of the tea-trade appears. 


on page 414, one which is well worth 
the attention of all planters who are 
at all concerned in the subject. The letter 
is the third of a series from a veteran cor- 
respondent, signing ‘‘Suum Cuique,” who has 
devoted months of reflection and enquiry to 
the question, Two important~ conclusions 
are arrived at—we cannot today touch on 
all the points he passes in review—which 
are:—(1) that, the permanent price of tea 
from year to year being ruled by the lowest 
price at the beginning of a season, efforts 


should be directed towards tiding over these. 


periods without any material fall, the constant 
tendency of the market of recent years 
having proved a downward one ; and (2) that 
some collective means must be adopted to 
prevent this downward tendency, Every one 
knows or ought to know that, even if ade 
visable at all, the reduction or abolition 
of the British tea-duty is an impossible 
object to aim at, this time of heavy 
war expenditure; and that what- 
ever decision, on the matter, if any, is 
arrived at by the Planters’ Association next 
month will be an academic one merely, . The 
Indian Tea Association, the minutes of whose 
meeting of October 31st, are unfortunately 
crowded out. today, have set about the right 
line of attack—namely, that upon excessive 
dock and warehouse charges. And, it will be 
seen from them tomorrow, the London Com- 
mittee of the LT.A. have been asked to 
bring matters to a definite issue. We cannot 
believe that any practical good can be at: 
tained at Kandy by discussing the Tea-Duty 
on ‘Tuesday week, whereas if Ceylon joined 
hands with India over dock and warehouse 
charges, some effective means of cheapening 
the cost of supplying tea to the London 
market might be secured. Meanwhile every- 
thing must be done to develop the ‘Colombo 
Market as far as possible for there is ample 
scope in this direction, and it would be’ a 
curious reflection on the tea island if the 
foreign buyers we have welcomed here, were 
at any time to find they couldnot obtain all 
their requirements at this growing source 
of direct supply to the countries they re- 
present. : 


INDIAN TEA Exports. —Statistics published by 
the Indian Tea Association, with reference to the 
exports of Indian tea from Caleutta, show that 
in the month of October last~ the sailings to 
Great Britain increased to 21,692,9761b. as com- 
pared with 21,466,999 lb. in the same month last 
year. More noticeable increases took place in the 
sailings to Australia and New Zealand, the 
figures being 1,763,291 lb., and 426,867 lb. re: 
sectively, and to America, the lattcr total being 
1,495,391 lb, in comparison with 583,316 1b. in 
October 1898. The sailings to other places show a 


slight falling off, 1,216,278 lb. having been ex- 


ported in October last year and 1,031,405 lb. in 
htis.—Pioneer, Nov. 18. Baal 
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Gorrespondence. 


To the Editor. 


ALL ABOUT RUBBER. 


Botanical Department, Trinidad, 
Sept. 22, 1899. 

GENTLEMEN,—Always the first in the field to 
collect and disseminate information likely to be 
of use to the planting interest, you have only 
acted up to your traditions in issuing ‘‘ All about 
Rubber” 1899, The book is a perfect compendium 
of information on the rubber question, and affords 
me my first look at the latest circular of the 
Ceylon Botanical Department, and of Mr. 
Parkin’s Report. I have no time today to point 
remarks at length, but I may say that I am 
unable to follow some of the propositions of Messrs. 
Biffen and Parkin. 

I cannot see where the evidence comes in, 
which makes the Ceylon Castilloa a different 
species to that in Trinidad. Surely it is possible 
' to follow the recognised method of sending spe- 
cimens to some large herbarium for identification, 
yather than to guess them different, to explain 
differences in the latex. [ might as well declare 
the Heveas different because that of Ceylon has 
‘no pronounced odour or taste,” while our 
Hevea brasiliensis, is readily distinguished bya 
strong odour of stale saltfish; as can the pie- 

ared Brazilian article, I cannot reconcile Mr. 
Parkin’s views on coagulation with my own. 
If coagulation is brought about by the ‘ separat- 
ing of the proteid matter from solution which 
entangles in its meshes the rubber particles so to 
form aclot,” how isit that on analysis of rubber 
prepared by another method it “(just showed a 
trace of nitrogen” only. The latex of Ceylon 
‘© does not behave” like the latex Mr. Biffen 
déscribes; so it is made out to be a different 
species, ‘‘ Cream left on” the surface of water, 
after all proteids are washed out, will coagulate 
fiaturally, that is to say, it will be ‘‘ brought 
into w@ mass” curdled, or solidified. ‘ All about 
Rubber” should be in every Rubber-planter’s 
hand, because it is right that they should be con- 
yersant with the different views afloat, and the 
course of the various experiments.—I am, yours 
faithfully, J. HINCHLEY HART. 

CEYLON TEA IN CANADA. 
Montreal, Oct. 4. 


Deak Sirs,—Richmond is the Province of Quebec, - 


in which province there is a population of one million 
five hundred thousand souls, eighty percent of these 
beiug French, who use almost exclusively China and 
Japan teas. ‘Salada,’ our own specialty, isbeing pushed 
on this ground vigorously, and has been very kindly 
received by the English-speaking portion of the popu- 
lation, and we are gradually (th-ugh very gradually) 
etting some support from the French element. 
"he paper above referred to will give you an idea 
of what we are doing in the way of advertising. 
This is only one of a series of seven subscription 
papers that have a large circulation throughout this 
rovince, and our red advertisment appears in each 
of them the same as copy sent you, and is an inno- 
yation in newspaper advertising anda striking one too. 
Besides these papers we are advertising in many 
others in this province, both by display advertise- 
ments and readers, toyether with an extensive dis- 
play of enameled window signs, and an almost lavish 
diatribution of samples, This good work is backed 
up by travelling representatives that are on the road 
continuously covering every town, village aud hamlet. 
Sone day we hope to have sneceeded in convert. 
ing a large proportion of the French-speaking people 


_ by 1,000 coconuts from the soil. 
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to the use of the better and purer teas from your 
island in which we are mutually interested. Of course 
beyond this Province are the provinces of Nova Scotia, 
New Brunswick, Prince Edward Island, and Cape 
Breton ; all of these places we are doing a large and 
growing business in, and have lately opened up in 
Newfoundland. We shall feel obliged it you will 
mention these advertisements in your next issue.— 
Yours very truly, 
GEO. MANN, Manager for Eastern Canada., 
The “Salada” Tea Co. 

[Planters in Ceylon will be glad to hear of 
the work that is being done to specialise their 
tea, more especially among the less easily con- 
vertible French-speaking population of the Domi- 
nion, The advertisements are of a most striking 
and attractive nature.—ED. 7.A.] 


A COCONUT ANALYSIS, 
Colombo, Nov. 21, 

DEAR Sir,—I beg to enclose report an analysis 
of a Coconnt and shall be obliged if you will 
give it publicity in the columns of your paper.— 
Yours faithfully, A. BAUR. 

REPORT, 

Though there exist several analyses of parts of 
of the Coconut, no one seems to have undertaken 
the task of getting a complete analysis made 
with a view of ascertaining the actual demand 
made by the coconut upon the mineral consti- 
tuents of the soil. Yet this knowledge is of para- 
mount importance to those going in for manuring 
owing to the different customs which prevail, either 
of exporting the whole or only part of the nut. 

I am glad therefore to have the opportunity 
of supplying those interested with a complete 
analysis executed by Dr. F. Bachofen, in charge 
of my Chemical Laboratory. Together with the 
analysis willbe found a table showing the qnan- 
tities of the more important constituents removed 
A. BAUR. 

THE CEYLON MANURE Works, 
ANALYSIS OF THE COCONUT. 


Husk. Shell. Kernel. Milk 
Total weight inlb. 2702 0546 0875  0:593 
». in % 5728 1159 1854 19:58 
» § Moisture in % 65°56 15:20 52-80 a 
Dry matter in 7 3444 8440 4720 a 
Pure ash in {% 163 0:29 079 038 
Containing, viz.:— 
Silica $i 02 : §°22 4°64 131 295 
Oxide of Iron & Alu- 
mina F'e2 O38 Al2 03054 1:39 0°59 trace 
Lime CaO 414 6°26 310 743 
Magnesia MgO 219 132s ORM sag 
** Potash K20 30°71 45°01 45°84 862 
Soda Na2 0 319 15:42 iy it 
** Potassium chloride KCl .. -» 1304 41°09 
Sodium chloride 
NaCl 45°95 15°56 501 2632 
Phosphoric acid P2051:92 464 20°33 568° 
Sulphuric acid So3 313 5:75 879 3-94 
100:00 99°99 99:99 100:00 
** Containing total ; 
potash K2 O 80°71 45:0] 54:05 34°54 
* Containing nitrogenN0137 0-100 0:504 ,. 


Thus, of the more important ingredients of the 
soil, 1,000 nuts remove the following ;— 


inlb. Husk. Shell. Kernel. Milk. Total tb, 

Nitrogen N  3:7017 05460 44100 .. 86577 
Phosphoric 

acid P205 [0°8456 00785 1:4053 0:1279 92-4593 
Pota h K2O 13°5255 0°7127 3:7362 0:7783 18°7597 
Lime CaO  1°8234 0:0991 0°2143 01674 92°2049 
Sodium chlo- i 

ride NaCl 20°2375 0:2464 0°3563 0'5431 
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INDIAN TEA ASSOCIATION. 


Abstract of proceedings of a meeting of the 
General Committee held on 3lst October, 1899. 
Present: Messrs, H S Ashton (Chairman), H 
C Regge (Vice-Chairman), W Brown, A C Lawrie, 
R Magor, M R Quin, A Tocher, and T Yraill, 
Mr, it R Toynbee was absent trom Calcutta. 

Proceedings of the Jast meeting of the Com- 
mittee, held on the 3rd October, having been 
approved in circulation, was confirmed. Proceed- 
ings of the Assam Branch of the Association for 
the month of September were to be recorded. 
Letters of 22nd and 29th September, and 6th and 
13th October, from Mr. Ernest Tye, Secretary, 
Indian Tea Association, London, were brought up, 
after previous circulation for final consideration. 
The principal matters to which Mr. Tye referred 
in these letters were :— ? 


(a) Bonded Warehouse Charges in London.— With 
his letter of 22nd September, Mr. Tye enclosed 
copy of a letter dated, 21st September, ad- 
‘dressed by the London Committee to the Tea 
Clearing House Committee in reference to this ques- 
tion. In this letter the London Committee laid stress 
on the onerous nature of the charges levied upon teas 
by the warehouse proprietors and strongly urged that 
substantial reductions should be made. In his letters 
of 6th and i3th October, Mr. Tye referred at length 
to the General Committee’s letter, No. 561-O. of 
13th September, in which the whole question of tte 
warehouse charges was inlly discassed. He stated 
that a Special Sub-committee of the London Branch 
of the Association had been appointed for the pur- 
pose of negotiating with the Tea Clearing House 
Committee with a view to a reduction of charges. 
“The London Committee had also considered the 
“question of the organization of opposition ware- 
‘houses on the princip!e of co-operation. Itwas pointed 
out that this principle had been adopted for some 
years by several of the largest London tea Companies 
‘who had subscribed capital for the purchase of 
Butler’s wharf. Other warehouses might be esta- 
“blished on the same principle; and possibly a license 
“might be granted by the Customs authorities if the 
combination were sufficiently strong to guarantee, say, 
two hundred, or two hundred and fifty thousand 
‘chests, If the warehouse were not ina position to 
offer the facilities provided by the Tea Clearing House, 
there would be a difficulty with the tea trade; but 
this might be met by either purchasing or hiring one 
of the existing bonded warehouses. If, in raising 
the requisite capital, the amount subscribed by each 
shareholder was approximately in proportion to the 
quantity of tex sent by him to the warehouse, the 
rates could be fixed on any scale, because it would be 
the same thing to the shareholders whether they re- 
ceived the benefit of their co-operative working in the 
shape of low charges, or as a return in the shape of 
profits, Companies selling their teas in Calcutta 
would, however, be unable to control the warehousing 
of their produce cn arrival in London. Precautions 
similar to those taken on boardship to prevent contact 
swith other produce have to be taken in tha warehouses, 
his necessitates separate buildings; consequently a 
warehouse which could depend upon a full supply of 
. tea would be at a considerable advantage compared 
with one which could only utilize a portion of its tea 
spaceand could get no return fromthe balance. For 
- this reason the London Committee believed that some 
of the existing warehouses had difficulty. in working 
to a profit. 

_ The question was considered by the Committee, 
“and the Secretary was directed to address the 
London Committee again in regard to its urging 
_them to bring matters to a. definite issue. In 
this letter attention was to be drawn to the sug- 
»gestion made in the General Committee’s letter 
Sof 13th September that a scheme for establishing 
“co-operative warehouses shouldbe formulated in 
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London, an enquiry was to be made as to whether 
1b was proposed to devise such. a scheme, and 
it was to be recommended that this should be done. 
The Secretary was also. directed to write (in 
continuation of his letter No. 569-O. of 14th Sep- 
tember) to the twenty-six Calcutta tea com- 
panies named in the proceedings of the meeting 
held on the 15th September. In this letter the 
remarks made in the letters trom the London Com- 
mittee were to be incorporated, and it was also 
to be stated that. they were again being. ad- 
dressed on the subject in further reference to the 
establishment of co-operative warehouses. 


(b) Area of Tea under Cultivation. —W ith his letters 
of 22nd and 29th September and 13th October, Mr. 
Tye forwarded copies of correspondence between Mr. 
J E O'Conor, cre, the Director-General of Statis- 
tics, Mr. A G Stanton of Messrs. Gow, Wilscn and 
Stanton, and himself in regard to the difficulty of obtain- 
ing accurate returns of the area under tea in several 
districts in India. Myr. O’Conor drew special atten- 
tion to the case of Travancore. In that district the 
total area under tea was returned as 39,076 acresin 
1897, while in 1898 it was given as 19,634 acres. On 
the other hand the ontturn was given in 1897 as 
2,545,913lb. while in 1898 it was returned as 8,413,860 
Ib.. Mr. O’Conor also stated that 84 gardens in Assam 
had withheld the information for which they were 
asked in connection with the matter. The London 
Committee suggested that the Association in Calcutta 
should give all the assistance possible to Mr, O’Conor 
in order to enable him to procure more reliable figures. 

The question was discussed, and it was pointed 
out that it had engaged the attention of the Com- 
mittee in connection with the Report issued by the 
Director-General of Statistics on the Ist Novem- 
1898, Some correspondence had ensued between 
the Statistical Bureau and the Association, with 
the result that it had been suggested to the 
Director-General, that if practicable, before pub- 
lishing the figures in his next report, he might 
place them before the Committee for verification. 
No reply had been received to this letter andit 
was accordingly decided to write to the Director- 
General of Statistics pointing this out; and 
stating at the same time.that the Committee 
would glad to do everything possible to procure more 
accurate returns. It was also to be suggested that 
the names of the 84 Assam gardensreferred to should 
be furnished, as it would be difficult for the 
Committee, without that intormation to take 
any steps in regard to them. 

The Secretary was also instructed to address 
the United Planters’ Association of Southern India 
and the Planters’, Associations in Travancore, 


drawing their attention to the mattter and lay- 


ing stress on the importance. of reliable statis- 
tics being furnished to Government in all cases, 
The Chairman undertook to interview Mr. O’Co- 


nor in regard to the question. 


(c) Seventific Oficer.—lt was stated in the letter of 
13th October that. the London Committee had again 
considered this question. In view of Mr. Kelway 
Bamber’s re-engagement with the Ceylon Associa. 
tion, they asked for the views of the General Com- 
mittee as to whether a scientist: should be selected in 
England. The Chairman of the Association in Lon- 
don had undertaken to make enquiries, and the ne- 
cessary arrangements would be made by the Com- 


-mittee there if desired. 


The matter was considered, and on reference 
being made to the replies received from the various 
local Associations to the Committee’s Circular letter 
No. 31822 O of 12th June, it was seen that a ma- 
jority were in favour of the engagement of an 
agricultural chemist. 
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The Committee were also of this opinion, and 
it was accordingly decided to write to the Asso- 
ciation in London, stating that their offer to 
select a scientist in England had been accepted, 
‘and asking that enquiries be made at once regard- 
ing an agricultural chemist. It was also to be 
pointed out that it would be necessary to consult 
the Government of Bengal and the Administration 
of Assam before anyone was finally engaged. 


Considered file of papers in connection with 
the Bill to consolidate and amend the law re- 
lating to emigration to Assam which was intro- 
duced into the Imperial Legislative Council on 
the 13th October. Copies of the Bill had been 
forwarded to the Assam and Cachar Branches for 
their consideration. The Assam Branch had arran- 
ged for aspecial meeting of members in Nov- 
ember to discuss the Bill, and steps were, it was 
understood, also to be taken in Cachar for the 
due consideration of the measure. Mr. Bucking- 
ham, CI E., Chairman of the Assam Branch, had 
been appointed by the Government of India as an 
Additional Member of the Imperial Council to 

articipate in the discussion of the measure. Tne 

ommittee then proceeded to the formation of a 
Special Sub-Committee to examine and report 
upon the provisions of the Bill. It was agreed 
that the Sub-Committee should consist of five 
members and Mr. Begg and Mr. Magor accepted 
seats upon it. It was further agreed to ask Mr. 
A Topping, of Messrs. Maceneill & Co., Mr. W 
Warrington, of Messrs. Finlay Muir & Co., and 
Mr. C de C Richards, of Messrs. McLeod & Co., 
to act. <A letter of 20th October from the Chair- 
man of the Assam Branch upon certain of the pro- 
visions of the Bill, and a letter of 24th October 
with enclosures from Messrs. Begg, Dunlop & 
Co., were to be referred to the Sub-Committee 
for their consideration. Considered letter of 28th 
October from Messrs. Shaw, Wallace & Co., cover- 
ing papers in original in regard to a case in 
Cachar in which an application had been made 
under Act XIII of 1859 for the arrest of certain 
absconded coolies. The Magistrate had refused 
to issue warrants for the arrest of the coolies on 
the ground that theadvance of one rupee made 
under each contract was not sufficient to make 
the contracts binding. Messrs. Shaw, Wallace & 
Co. stated that it appeared to be a custom on 
many gardens to make an advance of only one rupee, 
deducting the sum at the termination of the con- 
tract. There appeared to be no decision of the High 
Court upon the point and they thought it was a 
question upon which the Association might obtain 
alegal opinion. After somediscussion the Secretary 
was instructed to forward the papers to Messrs, 
Sanderson & Co., the Solicitors to the Asso- 
cation, with a request for an expression of opi- 
‘nion upon the points in question. Considered 
letter No. 4,491-T., of 27th October, from the 
Director-General of Telegraphs, in reply to the 
_Committee’s letter No. 611-O0., of 10th idem, in 
regard to telegraphic news for the mofussil. 
- With the last-named letter, the Committee. for- 
warded a letter of 2nd October, from Mr. J. 
Buckingham, C.1.£., the Chairman of the Assam 
Branch, suggesting the establishment of a re- 
gular system of wiring the latest telegraphic 
mews to Assam. Mr. Buckingham estimated 
that at least forty stations in the Assam Valley 

alone would be only too glad to avail them- 
selves of the opportunity of getting the latest 
telegraphic communication, provided they had 
not to pay deferred rates. He proposed that 
for all telegrams conveying Inglish or Indian 
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news, ‘‘press” rates only should be charged. 
This proposal was supported by the Committee 
in their covering letter. ; 

In his reply the Director-General of Telegraphs 
stated that he was not empowered to grant the 
concession asked for. He, however, drew atten- 
tion to°“Rule 109 and footnote, Section 11 of the 
Telegraph Guide. He pointed out that under 
that rule if in any district served by a telegraph 
office, whether by hand or postal delivery, four 
subscribers combined, and desired each to be 
provided with a copy of a telegram containing 
a summary of news, the cost to each subseriber 
would be practically the same as that of a tele- 
gram addressed to each subscriber at press rates. 
{f more than four subscribers desired copies, the 
cost to each would be less than press rates, 
Such telegrams would have to be drawn up and 
sent hy an agent independent of the Telegraph 
Department. 

The Secretary was instructed to forward a 
copy of this letter to Mr. Buckingham, with a 
request for his opinion upon the proposal re- 
ferred to by the Director-General of Telegraphs, 
and asking whether the Committee could do 
anything more in the matter. 


H. S. AsHTon, Chairman. 
—Indian Planters’ Gazette, Nov. 11. 


FHE COMING FIBRE INDUSTRY. 


There can be little doubt, judging from present 
appearances, that the profitable growing of agayes 
for the production of fibres in India is merely g 
matter of time, A few years back little was known 
in this country concerning these plants and their 
great economical value. Thanks to't Forester” and 
others they have, during the last few years, been 
brought prominently forward, and now that a machine 
is invented which can be worked by a couple of 
natives after a few hours’ practice and turn ont 
fibre at the rate of 1; tons per hour, there is every 
prospect that during the next few years we may 
have an industry which may rival in dimensions 
that of the Bahama Islands themselves. Although 
a good deal of information upon the subject has 
been furnished from time to time to the press, 
there are still alarge number of enquirersinto such 
details as to the very best agave to grow, the pro- 
bable cost of planting, yield per acre, &. As I 
have for the last five years given considerable at- 
tention to the subject with the view of planting up 
waste land, perhaps afew of the facts regarding the 
cultivation of the plant may not come emiss at a 
time when a great many zemindars and planters 


are seeking information on the subject. 


THE AGAVE GENUS, 


There are numerous species of the agave genus, 
and they are nearly ail monocarpic perennials, that 
is they grow on for an indefinite number of years 
producing leaves only and then flowers. They only 
flower (poll) once in their lives as when they flower 
they die. The usual period between the very young 
state and the throwing up of their flowering poll 
is between seven and fifteen years, but this would 
appear to entirely depend on the nature of their 
environment. 


SISAL. HEMP, ; 

Sisal hemp is produced by more than one species 
of agave, but one recognised as producing the very 
best agave fibre is Agave rigida var. sisalana, This 
is the species which has been introduced into this 
country, and considerable care has been taken to 
import only the true variety. Agave sisalana is the 
name that Dr, Perrine gave to the plant known to 


_the natives of Yucatan as Yaxci. Another variety 


cultivated in Yucatan is named Agave rigida var. 
longifolio, This variety produces equally as valuable 


a 
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a fibre as the one known as sisalana, As a matter 
of fact they are the same plant in every particular, 
with the exception that longifolio is armed with 
side teeth which renders it more diffienlt to han- 
dle and cannot be conveniently planted so closely 
as the sisalana variety, which is wholly, or almost 
wholly, destitute of side teeth, and only armed with 
a sharp spine at the point of the leaf. There are 
several other varieties of the rigida type cultivated 
in Yucatan, and also some varieties of the Furcroyas 
and the fibre all goes under the name of Sisal. 
But although the produce of these different plants 
go under this name in the market, they are of 
different value, and the fibre of dAgave rigida var 
sisalana is now recognised by experts as producing 
the very best agave fibre for white ropes, and which 
is only second to real Manilla hemp itself, and 
some iassert that in some instances it is even 
superior and commands a better price than the 
latter. 

One of the Kew papers upon vegetable fibres states 
that in the report on fibre plants by the late Director 
of the Botanical Department, Jamaica, it is mentioned 
that with regard to the value of Agave rigida and 
its allied forms as the sources of the sisal hemp of 
commerce, there were two important points deser- 
ving attention. The first was the universal increas- 
ing demand which exists in all countries for this 
fibre; and the second was the drought-enduring 
character of the plant and the simple and economical 
treatment which it requires at the hands of the 
cultivator. It has been stated that in regularly-planted 
areas there should be 400 plants to the acre; but 
it should be pointed out that this statement applies to 
Yucatan, where the majority of the plants under 
cultivation are fully armed with side teeth and 
cannot be planted closely. The selected variety, 
which was named sisalana by Dr. Perrine can be 
planted very much closer, and it is said by those 
who have tried this variety in India that 6 feet 
between the plants in the rowand 8 feet between 
the rows gives ample room for the full develope- 
ment of the leaves which can be easily harvested 
owing to their being unarmed. Young plants from 
1 foot to 2 feet high when planted commence to 
yield in the fourth year. It has been stated that 
the same plants continue to yield for fifty or sixty 
years. It may be said at once that no reliance 
should be paid to such astatement. Their yielding 
period is between their fourth year and the time 
they flower, and that period may only be four or 
five years, and it may extend to twelve or fifteen 
years. The great rule tobe kept constantly in practice 
is to plant a young sucker whenever a plant com- 
mences to yield leaves. The leaves of the older 
plant will in no way interfere with the growth of 
the younger one underneath, as whenever the leaves 
of the big plant come down to a horizontal position 
they are ripe for cutting, and the leaves left on are 
always more or less pointing upwards, Where young 
plants are planted for the first two or three years 
they will grow suckers from their roots. These ought 
to be always removed, as they take strength from 
the parent plant. If they are pnt in a nursery by 
themselves they will always be there ready to plant 
when required. If this supplying rule be strictly 


observed there can be no reason why a plantation 


will not last twice fifty or sixty years, as the agave 
is really a ‘“‘scrub jungle,” and the roots of plants 
which have polled are in a continual state of decay, 
and by adding humus to the soil through the pro- 
cess is really one of Nature’s land reclaimers. 

To give some idea of tke probable returns from a 
‘sisal hemp plantation it may be stated that each 
plant from 4 to 5 years old is found to yield on an 
average 25 to 30 leaves per annum, and these leaves 
will give 141b. of clean fibre; this amount has been 


actually got by hand clearing, from leaves grown 


upon waste land in Assam, Hight hundred plants 
to the acre of the smooth-edged szsalana variety will 
mot prove a single plant too many, and this would 
mean 1,200 pounds of clean fibre to the acre. This 
pony be taken as a fair calculation; much depends 
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upon how the plantation is planted and the details of 
management, 
COST OF GROWING. 

The actual cost of growing and preparing the fibre 
would naturally vary according to the locality in which 
the plantation was situated, but in any part of India 
it must be very much cheaper than it is in the West 
Indies, where the price of labour is so much higher. 
The land upon which the agaves are grown in Yucatan 
is of a gravely, stony and in some places of rocky 
character, and they thrive best and give most fibre 
in comparatively arid districts. Moist or rich land 
is considered unsuitable, and it has been proved in 
this country that, although the plants grow luxuriantly 
upon such lands, the yield of fibre is comparatively 
small and of Jess strength than it is when grown 
upon whatis usually called barren or useless land. 

HARVESTING, : 

The proper time to harvest the leaves is when they 
have nearly come downto a horizontal position on 
the rosette. But the leaves take no harm if they are 
left on the plant for three months after coming to 
this position so long as they are cut before they 
commence to turn yellow, as after this the fibre is 
apt to be discoloured which detracts !from its appear- 
ance and consequently its value. As the leaves are 
not ripe till they come down to the horizontal posie 
tion or nearly so, it is always the outer leaves 
which are cut first. The leaves are cut and made 
into bundles of 50 each, and 30 such bundles is reck- 
oned a fair day’s task when carried out to the 
edge of a cart road. The machine should be placed 
near a supply of water, and one machine (of the 
latest invention) is ample for 200 acres. After 
the fibre has passed through the machine, it is hung 
up in the sun and thoroughly dried, but care must 
be taken that none of the green juice is left on the 
fibre when exposed to the air, or it is bound to be 
discoloured. If a high degree of whiteness is de+ 
sired it is left out all night to bleach and during 
next day carefully turned. The fibre is made into 
bales by means of a screw press, and great care is 
taken to have these bales as tidy as possible, and 
the fibre ought to be kept straight in the bales, 
Proprietors of gardens are reticent of risking money 
in experiments, but, as far as can be judged from 
the data available, those who have land lying idle 
upon which they have to pay rent will be consulting 
heir own interests by giving this industry their 
careful study and attention—L, in Calcutta paper, 


P 


THE British TEA-INDUSTRY: A REPLY TO 
‘“Suum CuiquE.”—An excellent reply to the 
letter of ‘‘Suum Cuique” appears on page 418, 
and a notable suggestion is made for the 
keeping ot prices up to a proper level. It 
is surmised that if a body of proprietors (in- 
cluding Companies) could be formed, each 
subscriber subscribing according to _ his 
property, to enable prices to be maintained 
at a high level when the downward tendency 
became marked, such prices would not sink, 
The qualifications of the ‘‘ Planters’ Pro- 
tection Society,” as it is named, are further 
detailed; and it is shown that this body 
could withhold supplies when there was a 
rush of imports, and sell them again at a 
profit when deliveries became _ lighter. 
Some pungent remarks on Warehouse 
Charges are also made, and we commend 
these to the attention of the Planters’ Asso- 
ciation, which we yet hope to see directing its 
main attention, ten days hence, to this topic, 
while cubmitting the Tea-Duty pro forma 
for discussion as invited by our Indian 
friends. ‘‘ Director” shows some of the 


difficulties of the attack, Will not some- 


plantex’s ingenuity come to the rescue with 
a plan of campaign? ee 
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CEYLON LAND AND PRODUCE COMPANY 
LIMITED, 
ANNUAL REPORT. 


Report of the Directors, submitted to the 
fifteenth annual general meeting of Shareholders 
held at the Registered Office of the Company, 
Lieadenhall House, 101, Leadenhall Street, 
London, on Monday, the 13th day of Nov. 1899 :— 


Your Virectors have the pleasure to submit 
the Annexed Profit and Loss Acconat and Balance 
Sheet for the Crop year ending 30th June, 1899, 
duly audited. 


The amount at. eredit of Profit and Loss Ac- 
‘count is £11,978, lls 10d, which, with the sum 
of £321, 12s brought forward from last year, 
leaves £12,300, 3s 10d to be distributed. 


_ .,On the 22nd July last an Interim Dividend of 

7% per cent. on the ordinary Shares and 3 per 
cent. on the Preference Shares was paid, and 
your Directors now propose to pay on the 15thday 
of December, 1899, the balance of the fixed 
Cumulative Dividend on the Preference Shares (3 
per cent.) making 6 percent, for the year, and 
Jk percent. on the Ordinary Shares, making 15 
_ per cent. for the year, and in addition, a bonus 
of 5 per. cent. on Ordinary Shares—all freeof Income 
Tax. It is also proposed to transfer £4,000 from 
Profit and Loss Account te Reserve Fund, increas- 
ing that account to £17,509, and carry forward the 
balance of £1,532 16s, subject to the Directors’ 
remuneration for the year under review, and to 
~ the payment of Income Tax, &c. 

In accordance with a Resolution of the Board, 
~ a call of 10s per Share was made upon all Members 

holding Preference Shares upon which only £3 10s 
. had been paid, and the same was payable on the 
~ 30th March, 1899. 

Your Directors regret that owing to unfavour- 
able weather the total crop of Tea fell short of 
the quantity estimated, though the intake slightly 
exceeded that of last financial year. It will be 
observed on reference to the Statistics herewith 
that the plucking area was increased from 1,676 
to 1,754 acres. Your Directors, however, desire 
to point out that this additional acreage was 
only in partial bearing. 


With regard to Cocoa, your Board are pleased - 


to note that the Estimates were exceeded, though, 
owing to the wet weather prevalent when this 
product was being prepared: for Market, a lesser 
percentage of ‘* good red” kinds was obtained. 

A welcome rise in the price of Tea has been 
recorded, whilst freights have ruled on the average 
somewhat lower than during 1897/98. Average 
Cocoa values, for the reason above stated, are 
less than last year. 
"Your Directors desire to inform the Shareholders 
that daring the past three years the total ex- 
penditure on Manure and its application amounted 
to over K60,090, the whole of which has been 
‘charged to Revenue. 

it is a source of gratification to your Directors 
that, though the cosh of production tends to in- 
crease by reason of the higher rate of exchange 
plus a more liable cultivacion, they are able to 
assure the Shareholders of the continued pros- 
perity of the Company, and they are of opinion 
thay the outlook for the future ig bright. 
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TEA.—At the beginning of the year the quantity 
available for shipment to Great Britain for 1899 
was estimated in Colombo at 93 million 1b. 
against ratlier over 96 million lb. actually exported 
in 1898. So far as can be judged at present, 
the amount sent to this country during the current 
year will not exceed that of the for going one, and 
the Indian crop being also likely to prove of moder- 
ate dimensions, the statistical position of all ‘Tea 
may be considered satisfactory, especially in view 
of the larger deiveries which have been going 
on recently, both for Home and Foreign use. 

A check was given to business by the «dispute 
which arose in the early part of the sammer, bet- 
ween Importers and the Trade, regarding the 1 
Ib. draft, and Publie Sales were virtually suspen- 
pended in consequence for three or four weeks. 
This caused some accumulation of Imports, which 
however have now been about worked off, and the 
Auctions are rapidly resuming their normal size. 

Prices ruled above those of 1898 for the first six 
months of this year, but latterly have not been 
quite so favonrable. For the 964,500 packages 
passed through the Mincing Lane Sale Rooms from 
lst January to 31st ult. the average is 8d per Ib., 
compared with 72d. per lb. in the corresponding 
ten months of 1898 for 984,300 packages. 

During the spring months quality, as is usually 
the case, shewed a falling off, many of the Teas 
being deficient in strength and flavour. Later 
on a general improvement was manifested, and 
some very desirable invoices were received which 
attracted considerable attention. 

That the use of Ceylon Tea in other countries 
than Great Britain is growing, is evidence by 
the shipments from London to outside quarters, 
and as will be seen by the cries ieee figures, 
business direct from Colombo with Russia, America 
and Australia, for the first nine montlis for the 
year, marks an increase. 


To AUSTRALASIA, 


1899. 1398. 1897. 
11,967,000 1b. 11,259,0001b. 9,524,000 Ib. 
To RUSSIA. 

2,719,000 1b. 1,915,000 1b. 325,600 Ib. 
TO AMERICA. 

2,344,000 1b.  =1,870,C00ib, 707,000 lb. 


Cocoa.—The marketing of this article has been 
subject to many peculiarities this season, mainly 
attributable to the effects of unfavourable weather 
on the greater portion of the Crop, which has 
given a larger proportion ot inferior and ordinary 
kinds than in any previous season. The effect of 
this was shewn in the scarcity of good and fine red 
parcelsalmost throughout theentire Orop, andincon- 
sequence, there was aconsiderable risein the price of 
the finer grades, withacorresponding decline in those 
for the less desirable kinds, the result being that 
the general average is at a lower level. At the 
same time it may be pointed out that higher 
prices have been obtained for really well-prepared 
lots than forthe pastfew years. Manufacturers gene- 
rally are becoming more favourably impressed 
with this growth, and the increasing consump- 
tion is more than sufficient to deal with any 
likely large increase in the production ot the island. 
Your Directors look favourably upon the future 
of this article. The out-turn of the Company’s 
Crops was, as stated above, affected by the 
weather, and was much below our usual higa 
standard of quality, but in the realisations full 
advantage was taken of the exceptional Market 
movements. . : qty 
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Acreages.—The following Statement shews the 
approximate acreage of the Company’s Properties 
at date :— 

Name of Estate. Tea. 


lyr. 2yrs, 3yrs, 4yrs.& 
over. 


1174) «509 %. 47 


Alloowibarie Group 
164 39% 1202 


Andangodde Estate . 3 


Fetteresso Estate 5 — — 405 
New Peradeniya Estate. — 12 — 384} 
North MataleGroup .. 18 13 61 315 
Owella Hstate woe 40 28 30 
Rickarton Hstate — 12 23 503 
Strathisla Group >. o8 48 114 = 
Forest Land . _ = = 


81 248% 31534 1,8054 
aE 
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AlloowiharieGroup 263 84 116 15 692% 
Andangodde Estate — — — — 1763 
Fetteresso Estate .. — .— — 28 438 
New Peradeniya 
Estate . 174 — — 545 4584 
North Matale Group 721 10 85 854° 1,577 
Owella Estate ee LY, — 242 457 
Rickarton Hstate .. — — — 58 596 
Strathisla Group ... 32 1704 — 443 4383 
Forest Land oo — — 430 430 


1,0053 381} 2014 1,226% 5,264} 
ee ee 


1,3864 


N.B.—Coconuts are planted through Tea, Cocoa 
and Coffee. In the absence of detailed surveys 
these figures, as mentioned above are approximate 
only. 


Your Directors greatly regret having to inform 
the Shareholders of the death of Wm. Keiller, 
Esq., and Sir N. A. Staples, Bart. The vacancies 
thus caused have been filled in accordance with the 
Articles of Association by Alex. D. Wilson, Esq., 
of Messrs. Chapman, Wilson & Co., 23, St. Mary 
Axe, E.C., and Lewis A. Lewis, Esq., of Messrs. 
Lewis and Noyes, 14, Mincing Lane, E.C. 


The prospects of the Tea crop for 1899/1990 are 
so far, favourable, the intake to 30th September 
being in excess, ascompared with the Crop at same 


date last year. Your Directors hope that the Es- 
® timates of Cocoa will be realised, but at the mo- 
Ment itis practically impossible to speak with 
_ any certainty. 


Your Directors have decided to issue the balance 


‘of the 6 per cent. Cummulative Preference Capi- 


tal, viz., 2,150 Shares of £5 each, at a premium of 
12s 6d per Share, and the-attention of the Share- 
holders is drawn to the Secretary's CireuJar accom- 
panying this Repors, 

Mr. Alex. D, Wilson, by rotation, retires from 


_the Directorate, but being eligible, offers himself 
for re-election. : 


Mr. James B. Lauivie, the Auditor, also retires, 


“bub he is eligible, amd offers himself for re-elec- 
“tion. : 


JAMES. WILSON, sChaivman. ALFRED E, Lock, 
Secretary. 
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(CIRCULAR ACCOMPANYING REPORT.) 


Dear Sir or Madam,—I am desired to inform you 
that by Article No.6 of the Company’s Regulations, 
it is provided that— 

“The Capital of the Company is One Hundred 
Thousand Pounds, divided into Twenty Thousand 
Shares of Five Pounds each, where of Ten Thousand 
are Preference Shares, and Ten Thousand Ordinary 
Shares. The Preference Shares are and shall be en- 
titled to receive out of the profits of each yesr a 
Cumulative Preferential Dividend of £6 per centum 
per annum on the Capital paid up thereon, and no 
more than such Dividend and the surplus profits of 
each year shall (subject tothe right to create a re- 
serve fund) be divided,in payment of Dividends on the 
Capital paid up on the Ordinary Shares.” 

Iam further desired to point out that on the 39th 
June, 1893, the Company had in its possession a total 
area of 4,554 acres, out of which 2,780 were under 
cultivation at the then book cost of £96,958. At the 
cose of last financial year 3,836 acres in all had been 
planted up, excluding the area under Coffee, and the 
total extent increased to 5,264 acres, the book cost 
being £116,414—in other words, during this period-a 
sum of £19,456 has been added to Capita] Account, 
the major portion’of which (£17,500) will have been pro- 
vided out of the profits of the Company. 

In view however of the further expenditure needed 
to bring the clearings into full bearing, and to pro- 
vide for the building and equipping of Tea Factories to 
be erectedon the Strathislaand Alloowiharie Groups, 
the Directors beg to offer to the Preference Share- 
holders, in proportion to their present holdings, the 
balance of the unissued 6 per cent Cumulative Pre- 
ference Capital, viz., 2,150 Shares £5 each, ata pre- 
mium ofl2s 6d perShare. * * * 

The amount due in respect of the Shares will be 
payable in instalments as follows, viz : 

On Ist December, 1899 .. £1 10s Od per Share, 

1st January, 1900 ... £1 10s Od 5 
Ist February 1900 .. £2 123 6d » (includ. 
ing premium), 
The Dividend at the rate of 6 per cent per annum will 
accrue as from dates of payment ; pre-payment of 
the whole sum will be aecepted, the Dividend being 
calculated at the rate of 6 per cent per annum also, 

Interest at the rate of 74 percent will be charged 
on instalments, after they become due, during 
the non-payment thereof. Failure to pay any instal- 
ment will render the previous payments liable to 
forfeiture. Interim Dividends are generally payable 
in July, and Balance Dividends in December. 

Iam, &c., AtrrEep E. Lock, 
Secretary. 


STATISTICS FOR PAST 10 YEARS. 
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1890 1131,354,842 314 286,292 9-46 1 54 54:06 
1891 1345 480,684 358 357,648 910 16 48-61 
1892. 1385 503,293 3864 479,005 7:81 1 42 4663 
1893 1406 589,192 419 528,172 770 13 51°33 
1894 1451 608,110 419 349,040 677 12% 4668 
1895 1556 597,399 384 435,908 7.84 114 55-40 
1896 1556 694,720 446 590,111 6°80 12 ~ 48-57 
1897 1571 748,994 476 432,652 651 183 43-40 


1898 1636 753,151 460 393,360 {3 22 14 § 38:83 


6:27* 39°19" 
1899 1754 754,768 430 281,457 eae } 143 | ae } 


* Including Sales made in Colombo, 
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1890 1224 95 11 115 — 6 10 
1891 1355 108 — 129 6 6 10 
1892 1431 96 5 120 — 6 15 
1893 2201 90 11 130 9 6 15* 
1894 1212 58 4 83 — 6 15 
1895 2840 52 9 65 6 6 15* 
1896 2335 56 8 80 — 6 15* 
1897 2266 66 1 8 — 6 15* 
1898 2523 68 3 80 — 6 15% 
1899 2594 66 3+ 86 — 6 138 

{+ Estimated. * And 5 per cent. Bonus. 

—_——- ——- &— — — -— 
‘NORTH BORNEO TRADING COMPNAY 
(LIMITED.) 


Here is a report from The Times of a 
Company in which we, in Ceylon, should 
take some interest, in view of its pioneering 
with ‘“‘rubber” :— 


The second ordinary general meeting was 
heldat Winchester-house. Mr. A. J. Scrutton 
presided, and, in moving the adoption of the 
report, said that he would leave it to Mr. C. 
P. Bennett, the managing director, to explain 
the present position and the prospects of the 
company. Mr. Bennett, who seconded the motion, 
stated that they had 103,500 acres of land, which 
stood in the balance-sheet at 12s per acre. There 
could be no doubt that the land, which ‘was 
located round the Bay of Sandakan, was some of 
the finest in Borneo, and as it was held for a 
period of 999 years it might be regarded as practi- 
cally freehold. The total outlay on the develop- 
ment of their estates was £1,241 in the period 
-covered by the accounts—from July 1, 1897, to 
December 31st last. Of this amount £723 was for 
rubber cultivation on the Sekong plantation. He 
rather hoped to see this item still larger in the next 
balance-sheet, because if they got good rubber they 
would obtain very satisfactory results from the 
investment. The 27,050 shares, credited with 8s 
paid up, which appeared in the balance-sheet as 
unallotted, had, since December 31st last, been 
applied for andissued. On the whole, he thought 
that the shareholders should be satisfied with 
the gross profit of £2,694, seeing that, during 
the first six months of the period covered by the 
accounts, no business was being done. Mr. 
Roberts, the manager, was in England, and the 
work of reconstructing the old company was being 
carried out. Judging by the figures received 
lately from Mr. Roberts, he believed that the 
accounts for 1899 would show much better results 
than those now presented. On the 10th ult., the 
board were informed that China was now pre- 
pared to take more timber than the company could 
ship, so that they were not exactly in the position 
of Reine to seek for fresh markets. However, a 
ood Jook-out was being kept for other markets 
in the Kast, and only lately they concluded a con- 
tract for 20,000 cubiv feet of timber for Manida, 
and other orderscould be had almost for the 
asking on favourable terms. They had succeeded 
in overcoming the shipping difficulties which 
stood for a long time in the way of the company’s 
progress, and he expected that there would be a 
considerable increase in their output in the im- 
mediate future. Their company, and he believed, 
all the other Borneo trading companies were now 
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receiving every consideration on the part of the 
Chartered Company. The motion was unanimously 
adopted. 

————— — > —_——_ 


TRAVANCOKE TEA SALES. 
Average 864d. November 10th. 
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otherwise stated. 3c for half-chests; pfor packages; 
prices marked thus + represent the highest offer in 
the room. In calculating these averages two half- 
chests or four boxes are takes as equal in weight 
to’ ‘one chest. 


PRODUCE AND PLANTING. 


'TWADDLE ABouT TEA. 

The fact that the consumption of tea is inores- 
sing rapidly in the United States is perhaps the 
chief reason why certain people whose: hobby it 
is to attack everything that is popular hastem to 
assert the danger of tea drinking. One of the latest 
diatribes against tea is attributed to Dr. Kellogg, 
the founder of a sanatorium at Battle Creek, ta 
Michigan, Tea according. to this investigator, is » 
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most dangerous drug. He tells of servant girls 
arrested in the streets of Boston for being drank 
and disorderely who had tasted no alcohol, but 
who had ‘' che-ved tea constantly”; also, of anold 
lady in Minneapolis who drank thirty or forty cups 
a day and ended her life in a lunatic asylum. 
But even worse than these cases are those in which 
tea plays a more silent and insidious part. Among 
women it produces a kind of mania, ‘‘the mania 
for acting the persecuted saint. Among men, unlike 
the much condemned alcohol, it produces fear. One 
patient who was suffering from tea poisoning in this 
way never passed a high building without looking 
up to see if something was going to fall upon him. 
Then the relentless Dr. Kellogg goes on to argue that 
tea is responsible for sleeplessness, and, in fact, 
most of the ills which flesh is heir to. We have 
heard all this so often that it has ceased to be 
funny. There is another kind of mania than that 
Yoduced by drinking tea, and it appears to be 
rought on by the knowledge that a number of people 
drink tea in moderation and find pleasure and com- 
fort in doing so. 


Russtain GRown TEA. 


The Official report as to the results of the tea 
¢rops. on the experimental tea plantation in Tchakva, 
near Batoum, shows that all the three crops collected 
produced exceedingly good tea. The Commission 
appointed to report classfied the tea under two qua- 
lities, and came to the conclusion that the first sort 
could be sold retail at two roubles a pound. As the 
best Russian tea is sold at two roubles eighty 
copecks a pound, the two-rouble tea corresponds to 
tea at about Ys 3d in Mincing Lane. The Tchakva tow 
was appraised more highly because was it was manufac- 
tured on the Indian and Ceylon method rather than 
the Chinese.—Home and Colonial Mal, Nov. 10. 


—_——_——_ 
SOUTH INDIAN PLANTING NOTES. 


-OOTACAMUND, Nov. 25.—Mr. Barber, Govern- 
ment Botanist, is under orders to proceed to Viza- 
papatam to report on the sugar-cane disease, which 
is prevalent in that District.—Madras Mail, 
Nov. 28. 

Coorg PLANTING NoTEs.—Noy. 24.—Crops be- 
gan to ripen up early this season owing to the 
early blossom last February, and some fly-pick- 
ing, was done towards the end of October; but no 
full picking was. commenced till the middle of 
the current month. Every care is being exercised 
the whole country over in the curing of the coffee, 
for which there is more opportunity with the pre- 
sent-small crops than when, like last season, crops 
are largeand thingshave tobe done at high pressure. 
There is every reason to hope that Coorg coffee 
of this season’s growth will- go a long way to re- 
establish its reputation for quality which it had 
so largely lost last season. Thesamples of beans 
already gathered are very fine. There has been 
a better demand for East Indian _ coffees in 
the London market lately.—Madras Mail, Nov- 
ember, 28. 


Hine ey See 
-WYNAAD: PLANTERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


«y The following extracts are from proceedings of 
a General Meeting held at Meppaddi, on the 8th 
Instant :— 


' CorFEE Rogssery.—Read letter from the Superin- 
¥endent of Police, Calicut, asking for information as 
to the best time to send up the extra constables to 
prevent the theft of coffee. Resolved, that the Super- 
intendent be thanked for the trouble he has taken 
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in the matter, and that he be informed that the 
Association considers that the 1st November would 
be the best date on which to send up the con- 
stables. 


U. P. A. §S.—(1) Paris Exhibition.—A subscription 
list towards the Paris Exhibition Fund was circulated; 
the total amount cellected came to R645. (2) The 
Secretary was requested to ask the Secretary, U.P, A. 
S. I., for a copy of the draft of the new labonr ordin- 
ance; and the Committee were asked to meet to dis- 
cuss it at the earliest opportunity. 


ALLEGED CooLty-Crrupine.—Read copy of letter from 
the Ceylon Labour Federation re-alieged crimping 
from Ceylon. Proposed by Mr. R. Lamb, seconded 
by Mr. M. D. Taylor, that this Association point 
out thatit is not within its province to interfere in 
the matter referred to by the Secretary of the Ceylon 
Labour Association in his letter to the U. P. A.S.I1., 
dated 13th September, 1899.—J/adras Mail, Nov. 28; 


SN a eS 
ROADSIDE FRUIT IN EUROPE. 


The cultivation of fruit trees along the highways 
of France is being extended each year. The Govern: 
ment having first set the example, the communes in 
certain departments adopted this practice as a source 
of revenue, so that now roadside fruit cultivation 
has become an important branch of national industry. 
It is not, however, enly in France that fruit trees 
have been planted along the roadside. The United 
States Consul at St. Etienne says that in Germany, 
Belgium, and the Duchy of Luxemburg, the system 
has been greatly developed, giving satisfaction to the 
State as well asto local interests. On the Wurtemburg 
roads, for instance, the fruit harvest from this source 
produced in 1878 over £40,000, and last year the 
returns had more than trebled. The annual revenué 
derived from the national roads of Saxony planted 
with fruit trees, rose from £1,800 in 1880 to £8,400 
in 1892, furnishing a total sam of £68,'00 for the 


13 years. In Belgium, according to the statistics of 


1894, over 2,875 miles of rods were planted with 
741,571 fruit trees, which furnished the large sum 
of £400,000: In France the production of fruit trees 
is estimated at £12,000,000. In Westphalia, in the 
Duchies of Baden and Saxe Weimar, in Alsace- 
Loraine, Switzerland, &c., the employes of the <Ad- 
ministration of Roads and Bridges and the road sus 
pervisors, are instructed in fruit culture. In some 
of the southern departments of France the roads are 
bordered with cherry trees, producing the small fruit 
called merise (wild cherry), much appreciated ‘for 
making wine suigeneris, preserves, and even alcohol. 
In the Tououraine, plum trees predominate, while in 
the Allier, the walnut trees transform the roads into 
shady walks. In Auvergne the chestnut tree flour- 
ishes; while in Normandy, place is naturally given 
to the apple tree. Some twenty years ago, the pie- 
turesque roads of the north-east of France were 


dined with stately poplars; but although ornamental, 


their roots went far and wide, rendering the adjacent 
meadows sterile, and ploughs were continually stopped 
by offshoots lying. almost at the surface of the soil. 
The farmers appealed in such strong terms, that 
the communes decided upon the fall of the poplar, 
and soon axes and saws were brought into requisition, 
and the roads cleared of these trees in favour of the 
humble but more useful mzrabelle (small plum), to 
the great satisfaction of the villagers. Thousands of 
baskets of this fruit are sent to Paris daily. Some 
thirty years ago the distillation of the mirabelle was 
unknown in the country districts, the people plucked 
it as food for their pigs, but to-day they have 
learned to make more profitable use of it. ‘’hev 
distil it in large quantities, and find 9 ready market 
for it. A quart of this alcohol, slightly perfumed, 
sold five or six years ago for only about 10d. or 
15.. to-day it brings not less than 2s. or 2s. 6d.. 
while in Paris the best kind cannot be obtained 
under about 43. 3d.—Journal of the Society of Arts, 
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RUBBER CULTIVATION IN GUATEMALA 


. According to the views of Senor Horta, who has 
recently issued a pamphlet on “Rubber in Guatemala,” 
the climate most appropriate for the growth of the 
rubber tree is that ot the Tierra Caliente. or ‘hot 
coast lands, at an aititude not exceeding 1.500 ft., 
and the trees should not be planted in the sun, 
although the contraxy opinion is held, and has been 
expressed by some authorities. Senor Horta gives as 
his reasons for this opinion: (1) The nature of the 
rubber tree; (2) experiments made in Guatemala; (3) 
the fact that by planting in the shade there ig 
complete security and a satisfactory result, Hx- 
periments in Guatemala have shown that rubber 
plantations in the open do not develop nor give 
a profitable yield, and planters have suffered serious 
loss on this account, not only in this country, but 
also in Tabasco, Chiapas (in Mexico), and in British 
Honduras. By planting in the shade it will always bean 
easy matter, if special conditions of thesoil so require 
to remove superfluous shelter. Under these circum- 
stances it is not necessary to consider the manner of 
cultivation suggested by some persons, namely, that 
of planting rubber in the sun and using the trees 
as shade for coffee or cacao. This mode has been 


tried and, has given very unsatisfactory results, not 


only in Guatemala, but also in Tabasco and 
British Honduras; in som3_ cases it was necessary 
to destroy the rubber tree and substitute others giving 
better shade, and in other cases the entire plantation 
had to be abandoned. It is a mistake to cultivate 
together such plants as coffee and rubber, which 
require distinct climatic conditions, soil, and atmos- 
phere; the result invariably is that neither acquires 
a proper development, The yield of rubber trees 
has been estimated by some agriculturists as high 
as 3 lb. yearly from the sixth year; Senor Horta 
does not consider that trees should be tapped before 
their ninth year, and says that, according to his 
personal experience, 1 lb. of rubber, say 25 lb. to3 
lb. of milk, is_a good annual yield. According to 
him, the milk may be extracted twice each year, 
during the rainy season, about two months after 
its commencement, and again towards its close; the 
most propitious time being when the tree has drop- 
ped its leaves, and when the sap is most abundant 
and most active. Headds that, if agriculturists would 
devote themselves to giving great attention to the 
study of the nature and conditions of life of the 
rubber trees, to the progress of its sap, to the 
stimulants and fertilisers that might be advantageous 
sto it, it is probable that this yield might be 
greatly increased. 


———$_$___e—______ 
SPRUCE GUM IN RAMIE, U.S.A. 


The gathering of spruce gum. as a side issue of 
lumbering during the less active months in Maine 
has grown to be quite a large industry. The crop 
for the past year was the largest on record and the 


lass consignment of six tons was delivered late in Pp 


August, bringing the total for the year to uearly 
thirty tons, valued at about $63,000. The process 
of collecting the material has many interesting 
features. During the winter, when the snow in the 
-woods is not too deep, a‘‘hunter’’ goes from camp 
to camp picking ont good-looking trees that have a 
-supply of gum ‘clinging to the bark. He makes a 
note of each tree, making it by cutting into the 


bark with his axe. In the spring, when the snow 


hag melted he leads a party of pickers over the same 
territory, and they clean the trees of the gum that 
has accumulated. The instrument used for picking 


‘purposes is of fine surgeon’s steel, tempered to such 
pury p 


@ degree that it can be bent to almost any shape 


“and vot bark. This is necessary, for on many of 
‘the trees the gum is hanging to the barkin such a 


manner that to attempt to remove it with anything 
bunt a crooked blade would be useless. 

The gum as it is scraped from the tree is taken 
in a large basket to the nearest lumber camp and 
left for the coming of the “chaser,” whose duty it 
is to see that the gum is delivered to the “boss” 
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who has gent the expedition ont. When the gum 
arrives at the latter place it is spread on a carpet 
and the whole neighborhood takes a hand in sorting 
the good from the bad, the lightcolored from the 
dark. Then it is‘tblowed,” a huge bellows’ not 
unlike those used in a blacksmith shop being used 
for the purpose. The gum is then ready to be 
bagged and sent to the city dealer, who in turn 
disposes of most of it to chewing gum manufacturers. 
—New York Manufacturer. 
men 7 eee ACY 
CEYLON LAND AND PRODUCE CoMmMPANY 
(LimITED).—On page 422 we give the re} 
port for the year ended June 30th, which 
states that the amount at credit of profit and 
loss account is £11,979, which, with £321 
brought forward, leaves £12,300 to be distri- 
buted. In July an interim dividend of 7} per 
cent on the ordinary shares and three per cent 
on the preference shares was paid, and the 
directors now propose to pay the balance of 
the fixed cumulative dividend on the pre- 
ference shares, making six per cent for the 
year, and 73 per cent on the ordinary shares, 
making 15 per cent for the year, and in ad- 
dition, a bonus of five per cent on the ordi- 
nary shares—all tax free. It is also proposed 
to transfer £4,000 from profit and loss account 
to reserve fund, increasing it to £17,500, and 
carry forward £1,533, subject to the directors’ 
remuneration for the year under review, and 
to the payment of income-tax, &c. The 
directors have decided to issue the balance 
of the six per cent cumulative preference 
capital—viz., 2,150 shares of £5, which are 
offered at a premium of 12s 6d ier share to 
the preference shareholders. We congratu- 
late all concerned upon the result of the 
years’ working. 


CEYLON TEA IN’ RusstA.—It will be good 
news to planters to learn that the Rus- 
sian firms in Colombo have been confer- 
ring with English firms doing business with 
Russia in Ceylon tea, with a view to a 
meeting in the early future at which it is 
hoped some arrangement may be reached 
whereby the scope of such business may be 
generally enlarged. The meeting, we under- 
stand, will most likely be held at the 
Bristol Hotel on November 27th, though the 
date has not actually been fixed. The ground 
for such a meeting is, we understand, the 
impossibility of ane the Russian 
market direct with sufficient Ceylon tea at the 
resent time: further orders from Russia 
would be forthcoming were it possible for the 
local firms to guarantee larger regular ship- 
ments from Ceylon. The only way to enlarge 
the scope of the business, therefore, would be 
to have more teas put up for auction in 
Colombo. If Russian firms in Russia increase 
their orders, while the same quantities are 
put up here week after week, prices may 
rise by reason of the increased competition 
among buyers; and this would in turn check 
the Russian orders-from home undesirable. 
Hence the anxiety to obtain larger local de- 
liveries; and, following up our remarks of 
last evening, we must urge the local exporter 
to cultivate the local market with more 
vigour than hitherto, “Prices need not go 
down, but a larger capture of the Russian 
taste will be in store for Oeylon teas, if 
the deliveries in Colombo are considerabl 
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CENTRAL TEA COMPANY OF CEYLON, LD. 


[The following is a copy of the report.] 


The Directors have ihe plea ure to sub it the 
General Balance Sheet and Profit and Loss account 
for the year ending 30th June. 1899, duly audited. 

The net amount at (redit of 
Profit and Less accunt, incud- £ sad £ Bd 
ing the palance brought forw: rd ° 
at 30th June, 1898, and afiez 
providing for General Hipenses, 
Directors’ Fe.s, Income ‘ax, 

&c., 18 ube _ 

Dividends on the 6 per cent. 
Preference Shares were paid for 
1898-9 (less Income Tax) amovnt- 


ing to sy lyaOoHO! O 
It is proposed to pay a Divi- 

dend of 6 percent (‘es Ircome 

ex) on the Ordinary Shares 

which will ek:orb .. 1,073 00 
And to carry forwaid ‘o next 

year a balance of 557.7 7 


—— £2,985 77 

The Directors trust the results of the year’s work- 
ing of the Estates will be considered satisfactory 
by the Shareholders. 

The gross average price realised for the tea was 
787d per |b., as against 775d per lb. last season, 
and the rate of exchange was Is 4 19-64d as against 
1s 4d. 

The yield of tea was 331,427 1b, being 377 Ib. 
per acre over a plucking area of 879 acres. 

Nhe acreages of the Estates are as under— 


Tex. 
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Kabragalla oe 431 61 16 32311 397 41937 
Somerset «- 3ST she 13 sae 83. 443 
(Including Hasdale 
and Loxa) - = SOND Pals 


Morale sla eel 29 Gh aan da0n a7 


Under clause No. 24 of the Articles of Associa- 
tion Mr. J. Sancroft Holmes retires on this occasion 
from the Board, and being eligible, offers himself 


' for re-election. 


The Auditors, Messrs. Harper Brothers, Chartered 
Accountants, also retire from office, and offer them- 
selves for re-election.—By order of the Board, 

Wm. Jounston, Secretary. 


ph SIE IEE LE Gea S038 
MINOR PRODUCTS REPORT, 


CiTRONELLA Ori.—Quiet and unchanged, with small 
sales at 113d per pound in tins, and 111 in drums 
on the spot, 

Sprcrs.—A quantity of QOinnamon-chips, cffered 
without reserve, sold at 7d to 8d per pound for 
pieces, quillings at 54d per pound, featherings at 
4d to 4?d per pound, bark and common chips 
at 2nd to 31 per, pound.—Chemist and Drugyist, 
Nov. 11. 


a 
UNITED COFFEE GROWERS’ CO. 


The statutory meeting of The United Coffee 
Growers’ Company, Ld., was he'd in the Assembly 
Iio90m, Coonoor, on Wednesday. A statement was 
placed by the Directors before the shareholder-, 
in which they werein‘ormed that the land for the 
erection of the buillings has been acquired in 
Coimbatore, but the |u lding will, it is hoped, be 
completed in from two to three months’ time ; that 
roasting, mixing, and grinding machinery, as 

36 
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well as a tin-making plant, has been ordered from 
the Continent, and is how onits way out. It is 
estimated that this machinery will be capable of 
dealing with 400 to 500 tons of coffee per annum, 
which amount by the addition of another roasting 
machine, can be increased to 800 to 1,000 tons per 
annum, the engire-power and the tin-making 
machinery bene sullicient for this additional out- 
put. ‘Phe services of a gentleman who has. been 
through a regular course of instruction in London 
and onthe Continent have been secured. The 
Company hasspared no pains to put itself into a 
position to place the best arzicle on the market at 
the lowest price. A statement of the financial 
position of the Company was made by the 
Directors and was found to be in every way satis- 
factory. This being a Statutory Meeting, no other 
business was transacted. The Annual General 
Meeting of the Company was fixed for July, 1900. 
—Madras Mail, Dee. 1. 


a fp 


PRODUCE AND PLANTING. 


ADULTERATED {Fa.—Itis to be regretted that the 
Commissioners of Customs, in their reference to the 
examination made by their analyst on imported 
teas before they are taken cut of bond, do not state 
where the teas of doubtful. character upen which they 
repoit come from. It is not ditticult for the export 
to guess, but the public, not so well acquainted with 
the tricks of certan growers and manipulators in 
the Far Bast avd in Germany, possibly imagine 
that Indian and Cey.on tcas are’ sometimes adulte- 
yated. The repert of Mr. W Cobden ' Samuel, tea 
analyst, is as follows of the 938 samp'es analysed 70 
samples of green tea faced, 20 samples of green tea 
unfaced, 46 samples of green tea capers, 595 samples 
of black tea, congou, 160 samyles cf black tea dust, 
47 samples of black tea siftings. Of the total 854 were, 
on analysis, considered satisiactory, and the importa- 
tions represented by them were accordingly Geli- 
vered on the certificate of the analyst. The remain- 
ing 84 samples repre ented teas of doubtful character, 
the results. of analysis of which were reported to the 
Board for their cecision, with the result that the 
whole of these, Jepresentirg 1,603 packages, were 
restricted to ex)ortation or for manufaeture of 
caffeine. In regard to samples. of tea examined by 
public analysts, it was stated in the. annual report for 
1896-97 that of the 4,289 samples examined in the 
previous five years only four had been reported 
egainst. In 1897 one sample was condemned, but 
during the past year, out of 486 samples taken, as 
many as fifteen were adulterated, while eight more 
were returned as of interior quality. Many, of these 
were of the variety known as caper tea, and were. 
reported to contain excessive quantities of mineral 
matter. Respecting thisrevival of an old and some- 
what ingenious method of adulteration, which con- 
sists of the addition of siones and sand to tea in 
order to increase its weight, the analyst tor 
the country of Derby writes: “ The practice 
is defended by interested persons on __ the 
ground that the mineral matter is  un- 
avoidably intioduccd during the process of 
the preparation of the tea for the market. This con- 
tention, however, cannot be sustained, as genuine 
tea practically never contains 1 per cent. of mineral 
matter in the form of sand, where sand and stones 
are present in the proportioa found in the samples 
under observation, these foreign substances must have 
been purposely introduced, and possibly caper tea 
is chosen as the chief medium for the operations 
because the shape of the leaf after its preparation 
for sale is favourable for the concealment of the 
stones. The tea certified by me to contain 4 per 
cent. of sand and stones was so!d at the high price 
of 3s 8d per ib. and the adulteration, which was act- 
nally in the excess of the amount certified by me, 
was obviously of a fairly remunerative character, 
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Legal proceedings were taken in five instances of 
tea adulteration, and two fines were inflicted. 


ADULTERATED CorrEr.—Of the 1879 samples of 
coffee examined 10 per cent were condemned. As 
usual, many samples were reported to contain large 
quantities of chicory. 


Tra REroRM and Dock Cuarcrs.—With reference 
to the comments on this subject which have appeared 
in the Produce'Varkets Review, and which we have 
reproduced, that journal remarks in its issue of last 
Saturday that these comments have led to a good 
deal of criticism, especially on the subject of the 
dock charges. ‘‘Our figures,’ it says, ‘‘ were com- 
piled from the dock books themselves by one whose 
sole occupation it is to look after such matters, but 
the items are most obscurely given by the companies, 
and it is indeed impossible for any one except an 
expert to make head or tail of them. Our object 
was, however, to secure absolute accuracy, and as 
we find on close scrutiny that some of the ilems 
(notably the bulking and taring, in which, after re- 
ference, we believed we were right) are inaccurate, 
we append a corrected statement of dock charges on 
Indian tea in this port, and a comparison of 
them with those on other goods. This comparison 
is the important point and not fractional differences 
in details. The errors affected by our critics, which 
we gladly correct, affect this comparison to the extent 
that we overstated the Indian tea charges com- 
paratively 3s 6d perton, they working out at52s 6d 
instead of 563. Warrants and weight notes were not 
included by us in tea, which would practically cover 
this small balance, but we. are content to take 
the smaller figure. What possible reason can there 
be, except’ gross mismanagement and monopoly, for 
the charges on Indian tea being four times more 
than those on Indian coffee? To satisfy our critics 
we now give the following corrected charges on one 
ton of Indian tea landed and sold at public sale 
taking twenty chests toaton: landing and housing 
rate, at Ils 6d per chest £1 10s; public sale charges, 
at 4d per chest, 6s 8d; bulking and taring each, 
ehest, at 1s 5d per chest, £1 83 4d; andten week,’ 
rent, at 4d per chest, 83 4d; giving a total of 
£3 18s. 4d. From thisa disconnt of 10 per cent. is 
deducted, leaving a balance of £3 6s, and then again 
to this has to be added the charges for weight notes 


* and warrant stamps, which are 8d and 1s respectively, 


thus giving a net total of £3 7s 8.” 

Comine Down Hanpsome.—The Tea Trade Section 
of the Mincing Lane branch of the Lord Mayors Trans- 
vaal Widows and Orphans’ Fund has made a hearty 
response to the call for subszriptions. Tea companies, 
growers, agency firms, importers, brokers. dealers, dis- 
tributors, and warehouse-keepers are doing their best 
to swell the fund, which already reaches £8,000. The 
tide of subscriptions flows bountifully, thanks to the 
energy ofthose who are workipg in the good cause. 
We hope shortly to publish a list of the subscribers.— 
Home and Colonial Mail, Nov. 17, 


——— 


THE CEYLON LAND AND PRODUCE 
COMPANY, LTD. 


Lonpon, Noy. 17. 
Being inthe City, I looked in at the an- 
nual meeting of that very prosperous insti- 
tution— 


THE CEYLON LAND AND PRODUCE CO., LD. 


—to find the Chairman (Mr. James Wilson) and 
his co- Directors and the Secretary (Mr, Loch,) 
and four or five shareholders taking the 
Report as read; while Mr. Wilson (having 
a heavy cold) handed his address to be read 
by his son. It was both practical and in- 
teresting. 
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As last from Ceylon I ventured to second 
the adoption of the Report, congratulating 
the shareholders on continued prosperity, 
due largely to judicious management, but 
also to the low rate at which their fine 
properties stood in the Company’s_ books, 
showing the prescience of the original 
founders of the Company and of Mr. Wilson. 
I called attention to the great extension of 
cacao-planting now going on in Trinidad in 
supersession of sugar, aS a reason for some 
caution, and thought care should also he 
taken in planting coconuts among tea. At 
the same time I corroborated the view that, 
with attention and liberal cultivation, there 
was no reason for alarm in regard to tea 
blight or cacao canker. 

Mr. Setron (the well-known tea _ share- 
broker, &c.) followed with some weighty re- 
marks, as an expert on the financial position 
of the country, arguing thatit was a pity 
with so many shares not fully paid, ad- 
ditional capital should be called up, and 
dealing also with blight from experience in 
Assam.—Capt. Brebner and another share- 
holder took the same view about the calling 
of new capital, and it was also suggested 
that the Company should get a quotation on 
the Stock Exchange. 

But the CHAIRMAN and Mr. SETon both 
showed that this was really not worth the 
trouble it involved and indeed it might re- 
quire the remodelling of the Company de novo; 
while the CHAIRMAN also showed that they 
could not call up the balance of capital due 
on shares without paying off debentures and 
the time had not come for that yet. He 
also mentioned that the coconut palms on 
Peradeniya were prosperous and seemed to 
do no harm to the tea; that the cacao now 
being planted was Forastero and he called on 
Mr. Lewis (of Messrs. Lewis and Noyes, 
cocoa brokers) to refer to cacao. 

This Mr. Lewis didin a very reassuring 
way, saying he did not think West Indian 
cocoa would ever compete with the Ceylon 
article which had special qualities of its own. 
That great efforts had been made in Trinidad 
to prepare similar quality, but without 
success, and he had no fear for the future. 

(Still, it is a fact that the price of Ceylon 
has fallen from the maximum a good deal, 
and that it is not now rated in value so much 
above the West Indian cocoa, although the 
price is still satisfactory.—Mr. Lewis also 
mentioned that Ceylon cocoa was used for 
special purposes by the manufacturers. Alto- 
gether the discussion was an interesting and 
instructive one, as regards tea, cocoa, coco- 
nuts and rules of finance). 

Thanks were duly moved to the Chairman 
and Directors, and, on my suggestion, the 
resolution was extended to include the ~ 
Visiting Agent and Estate Managers in 
Ceylon ; and I testified to Mr. Anderson, of 
Peradeniya, being one ‘of the most reliable 
and hard-working planters in the island. This 
was readily agreed to, and the Chairman 
promised to convey the unanimous thanks 
of the meeting to Mr. Anderson and the 
different superintendents. 

One announcement made by the Secretary 
(Mr. Loch) gave general satisfaction, namely, 
that a register of shareholders was to be 
kept open for inspection at any time, 
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Correspondence. 


To the Editor. 


COLLLECTIVE ACTION FOR TEA 


GROWERS. 
LONDON, Nov, 17. 


DEAR Sir,—Those who have caretully investi- 
gated, admit that a combination exists among 
buyers, which is undoubtedly evidenced by their 
strong Buyers Association at Birmingham and 
what is soon started in London, extraneous 
evidence too has come from America, shewing 
conclusively that an arrangement has existed 
among the larger buyers in London, for some 
years. 

LOSS BY FALL IN EXCHANGE. 

What is unsatisfactory in the position of tea 
just now is the loss the interest has sustained 
by exchange. If this were recovered, profits 
would average 4 per cent. more than at present, 
but so long as the buyers are strengthened by 
their Associations ; unless met by similar methods ; 
it is difficult to see how a permanent recovery 
can be accomplished. Organization must always, 
in the long run, beat what is not organized ; 
discipline what is indisciplined. 


REGULATION OF SUPPLIES, 


Supply and demand will undoubtedly in time 
fairly adjust prices, but in the lengthened pro- 
cess of the swing, first credit and then capital 
go. By a system of regulation, now almost 
universally adopted by the various industries of 
Great Britain, the great extremes of the crude 
supply and demand process, are eased and a 
more moderate result ensues. It has been found 
that by allowing the price of any product to 
fall to a low level, that it is next to impossible 
to re-establish it. This, of course, applies more to 
imperishable, rather than perishable commodities, 
and in this respect tea is favoured. When 
Pattison’s Whisky Company failed, the trade 
arranged that the stock should not be thrown 
on the market, simply, in case it should establish 
a Jower price. Thus within the process of supply 
and demand, the extremes produced are modified, 
amore average result ensues, investors know 
better where they are; and an industry is better 
established and accredited. 

So far everything goes to shew that the 
organization is only on the side of the buyers, 
the seller, using no means of meeting them; 
in this the produce markets of Great Britain 
stand alone. 

THE INDIAN TEA ASSOCIATION’S MEASURES. 


Since most of the foregoing was written the 
Indian Tea Planters’ Association in London has 
wisely regulated its sales, and if Ceylon would 
only do the same, say, from Ist May to 31st 
October, prices would be improved. Since “ re- 
gulation” has come in, it is only necessary to 
compare now much better, relatively, Indian teas 
have sold than Ceylons. A very casual glance 
over sale lists will prove this. It should be the 
endeavour of Ceylon to begin regulating their 
sales from May next. 

The beneficial result of regulation by fhe 
Indian growers is shewing itself in an earlier 
return to better prices and against a less favour- 
able statistical position at the same time last 
year, 
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A TEA PRODUCERS ASSOCIATION MUST BE FORMED, 


The only way of meeting buyers on equal 
grounds now; is fora Tea Producers’ Association 
of London to be formed and after due attention 
has been made, to regulation of sales of all teas 
to bear the following in view. ; 

To facilitate also the production of tea to its 
requirements, the Association should have a record 
department, wherein should be kept at the dis- 
posal of members, complete statistical and 
general information, with compiled tables made 
therefrom. These should be as complete as 


possible so as to have some influence in pre- 
venting unwise extensions. 
EDUCATION OF THE PUBLIC. 
There should also be some effort made at 


educating the public, for already, although the 
less discriminating are satisfied, those who can 
pay for their teas have little opportunity of 
obtaining the choicest blends and of which, 
most know nothing. 

There is a large grocer in an important pro- 
vincial town who buys wholesale 1s 1d, 1s 2d and 
Is 3d, teas which he retails respectively at 1s 4d, 
Is 8d and 2s per lb. Indeed a close investigation 
shews that such anomalies exist small sides. 


OBNOXIOUS REDUCTION IN VARIETY OF TEAS. 


The worst feature, from a producer’s point of 
view, is the growing efforts to reduce teas to only 
two or three kinds; when there should really be 
as great a choice as there are of wines. Against 
this the strongest stand should be made. So far 
as has brought - the staple down to an indiscri- 
minate mass, without distinctive flavour, or 
character, a practical blending of port, sherry, 
and claret to a general average. To anyone with 
a palate for what is delicate and choice it has 
no attraction and the fear is that amongst our 
customers, who are prepared to pay for a choice 
article, that they will sooner or later revert to 
coffee and chocolate. Unfortunately this catering 
for the masses, in cheap teas in packets, has 
drawn in the thrifty, though well-to-do, house- 
wife to purchase 1s 4d instead of 2s teas, and 
until some effort is made to shew the distinction, 
things are likely to become worse rather than 
better. From cottage to palace, one and all are 
buying cheap teas in a manner never known 
before, not from choice, but ignorance. 

Medium teas have little value in the public 
market. Large quantities of low-priced are blended 
with a strain of anything likely to make them pass 
muster. Buyers recognise two kinds, high and 
lose, but are determined to throw the bulk, the 
medium teas out of competition, consequently 
whether by a preconcerted arrangement or not, 
they fall to the buyer without any apparent 
public competition whatever. 


THE PUBLIC BUYS AS IT IS TAUGHT. 


There are people who will say, the public 
what they want. This is a iterator thee ck 
the public who have an opportunity of judging 
are not satisfied. The bulk are led by advertis- 
ments and what appears in the interested public 
papers, and which the Association should refute— 
for instance it is advertised everywhere, ** that 
the best tea the world produces” can be bought 
for ls 7d; personally, the writer considers this 
Is 7d tea dear at the money. and not what a 
gentleman or lady should have on their table. He 
also recognises among well-to-do people, that 
good China is gaining ground; which can only 
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be accounted for by a natural reaction from the 
strong pungent tea of the masses, being so indis- 
criminately used in the drawing rooms of many of 
the wealthy. 

HOME ACTION MUST BE TAKEN. 

With a Vea Producers’ Association in London, 
that would fairly face all these questions, of 
reculation of sales, collecting accurate aul com- 
plete statistics, instructing and educating the 
public and having machinery to touch the trade 
in every part, there is nothing to fear in the 
future of the tea industry. Onthe other hand, 
if producers believe that the falling of the dis- 
tributing of their teas into fewer hands, as has 
happened more or less with almost every industry, 
means that they are'to make no action themselves, 
they will have a rude awakening. 

- SUUM CUIQUE, 


CARDAMOMS AND (ALOE) FIBRES. 

Bambragalla, Rattota, Dec. 3. 
Dear Srr,—In your para ‘Tea and Carda- 
moms,” in the Observer of the 1st instant, I 
gee that a brother planter has corroborated 
what I stated in my letter to you of the 
26th November. I know several small fields 
once planted with cardamoms, which are now 
growing good tea; but I do not know and 
never heard of any land which failed to grow 
tea. well having been planted with. carda- 
moms and 1 am quite sure that cardamoms 
would not bear in such land. The article by 
“—,” in a Calcutta. paper was about aloes 
not about: rami. ‘‘L”’s experience of grow- 


ing aloes has, been very different from 
mine. My. experience. of growing aloes, 


the large kind with spines on the edges of 
the leaves, is distinctly adverse to growing 
them in poor useless land. Twenty yearsago 
I thought they. could be grown on any kind 
of land, so, L planted up 15 acres of useless 
land with them (the large kind) and kept 
the field free of weeds for two years; but 
finding that the plants made little or no pro- 
gress I abandoned it. Some of the plants 
continued to live for years afterwards, but 
never became large, though plants put in 
fairly good soil grew to the usual size.— Yours 
faithfully, R. B. 
JADOCO. 
Kanpy,, Nov. 29. 


DEAR Sir.—Can any of your readers tell 


me, from bona fide EXPERIENCE, if Jadoo is 
good for strawberries,as regards the bearing 
of fruit. SE SIRY, | Sa 

DEAR Sir,—In reference to “EH. F..T”’s query 
ve-Jadoo Imay say from experience that this is 
a nutritious and convenient — because light and 
clean—form of soil, which is especially useful 
for plants grown in pots in rooms and ver- 
andahs. As regardsits application to straw- 
berries, however, it would no doubt be found 
to be productive of healthy growth for a time, 
praniaed it did not get too soon washed 
away by the rain; but, from a commercial 

oint of view, it is very doubtful whether 
it would thus pay. Jadoo is a light spongy 
sort of soil, similar to decayed coconut fibre, 
At one time it was thought to be the medium 
par excellence for nursery-beds for tea, coffee, 
&c., but apparently it has not as yet stood 
this test. You's truly, XG 

J 
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THE TEA DISPUTE AND RESULTS. 
(From a lome Correspondent). 
LONDON, Nov. 17. 

H. M. Custoins hes at last given its de- 
cision with regard to the Dealers and Im- 
porters’ petition vegarding the terms of 
agreement come io in August last, and has 
issued its orderv. * * * Jt will be seen that 
this is distinct!y an edvantage in favour of 
the Importers. : 

It remains to be seen what steps the 
Buyers will new take to secure the *‘ over- 
takers.” £ understand they have taken 
Counsel’s: opinion which is that they are 
legally entitled to them: but Importers have 
an opinion to the contrary effect. Perhaps 
the best course would be to settle this by 
a friendly ‘ test” case. “i 

Notwithstanding the adverse criticism of 
the few that the draft was badly engineered 
it appears to me that the result obtained 
has fully justified the efforts of the Joint 
Committee. The Importers have scored in 
the matter of Customs weighing, while Buyers 
have gained nothing. i 

The regulation of sales of Indian teas has 
been an unqualified success: the system 
adopted is working smoothly and has un- 
doubtedly saved the market from being 
flooded with tea at this time of the year. 
Although Ceylon teas do not require regu- 
lation, the course adopted has been the 
means of keeping up the market for Ceylons 
as well as Indians. 

The Associations are quietly working the 
warehouses, regarding a reduction of rates 
and this is, I believe, in a fair way of being 
obtained. The docks, however, do not see 
their way to fall into line with the other 
warehouses which are prepared to make a re- 
duction. 

Should they persist, and the others do 
not break from the ‘ ring,” the inevitable 
result will be that a planters’ warehouse 
will be started. 

Another result of the ‘‘Tea Dispute” is 
that an Importers’ Association is being 
formed. The draft of its constitution has 
I learn, been drawn up by the Joint Com: 
mittee of the Indian and Ceylon Associa- 
tions: but will not be submitted to those 
interested until the Committee have 
thoroughly matured the scheme. 

The amount of time given by the members 
of the Joint Committee to the great dispute 
and all these other questions affecting the 
Tea Industry on thisside, has been a severe- 
tax on busy men. In my opinion, those 
growers and importers who did not support 
the Committee, and more especially those who 
seceded after signing the agreement, should 
be heartily ashamed of themselves. No doubt 
however, they will gladly accept all the ad- 
vantages that others have fought and gained 
for them. You will remember it was the 
same with the voluntary tax and export 
cess for pushing our teas. A miserable minor- 


‘ity who. could not see beyond their noses, 


protested, but all the same reap the advan- 
tages with others. It is always good to have 
an opposition, but, when the fight has once 
begun, we should stand shoulder to shoulder, 


as our country is now doing in this Trans< 
vaal war, 
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Sees, Ceyion Kainfall. 
. Tus P. W. D, MerroronocicaL OBSERVATIONS FOR 
Ocr.1899.—We append this Monthly Return of rain 
from.which it will be seen that the highest fall was 


at Padupola in the 


Central 


Province, 43°07 


inches, and the lowest at Kekanadura in the Southero 


Province, 1:29 inches. 
WESTERN PRoVINCH. 


Negombo. Mr. Bucknall 
(6) Fee 14-96 
Kalutare Mr. Gregson 


(26 a 
Lalugama, Mr. Bond 
36 


69) oon 
Henaratgoda, Mr. Silva 
(33) ES 


CENTRAL PROVINCE. 


Katugastota, Mr. Morgan 
(1,500) 015755 

New Valley, (Dikoya) Mr. 
Wari (3,708) 93°41 
Helboda, _(Pusseiluwa) Not 
received (3,300) ... = 
Yarrow F state, 


Mr. Peto (8,400)... 2268 
Peradeniya Mr. He 
Perera (1,540) 13°92 
Duckwari, Mr. Edwin 
(3,300) Deane Oil, 
Caledonia, Mr Goork .. 
(4,273) eo. §=15°83 
Pussellawa. Mr. 
Powell (3,000) 23°79 


Hakgala, Mr aye 
Ma:i Millan (5,581) .. 11°43 
8. Wararajah Estate, Mr. 
Tatbam (3,700) . 23°03 
St. Ancrew’s (Maskeliya), 
Not received (4,200)... ad 
Padupola, Mr. Ward... 
(1,635) Bn 43:00: 
Mylapitiya, Mr. Fletcher 


(1,7(7) ae 
Noi.THERN PRCVINCE. 


Mullaittivu, Mr. Sanmukam 
(1 - 11°88 
JaffnaMr, MacDonnell (8)18 06 
Mankulam, (N. Road) Mr, 
Walker (167) 12°14 
Elephant Pass, Mr. 
Silva (7) -. 12°15 
Vangalachettykulam, Mr. 
Oorloff (179) 10°25 
Point Pedro, Mr, Pararacha- 
singhe (24) 15°34 
Jaffna College, Mr. Cooke 
(91 «. 15°16 
Kayts, Mr. Kretser ... 
(8) 


8°93 
Kankesanturai, Mr. 
Adams (10) 12°26 
Pallai, Mr. Silva - 
(24) -. 10°90 
Murikandy, (North-Central 
Road) Mr, Silva — 3°85 
Nedunkeni. Mr. Sanmukem 
122) einAlg:4 7, 
Chavakachcheri, Mr. 
Silva (16) 13°22 


Udupicdi, Mr. Hastings 
35) 15-0 


(25) nee 
Marichchukaddi, (14) Mr. 
Thamovharawpillay 11°70 
Murupgan, Mr. 
Nunn (52) 9°36 
Vavuniya Mr. Walker 
(318) 1 °30 


SoUTHERN PROVINCE. 


Ella Vella (262) Mr. Smith 
11°49 
Kekanadura, (150) do 1:29 
Denagama, (2¢6) do 6°13 
Uadukiriwila Mr. Leurcnsz 
(236) we 4°62 
Kirama, Mr. Isniail (260) 4°06 
Hali-via (200) Mr. Smith 9°05 
Tissamaharama, Mar. 
Peris (75) Pee eg 
Matara (15) Mr. Smith 8:93 
Damdeniya, (157) do 9°13 


Urubokka, Mr. Smith 
(890) Feolgalored, 
Elagala, Not received (121) — 
Tangalla, (94) Mr. Barttlett 
eas 4°65 
Miamadola, Mr, Cade — 
(56) we = 478 


EASTKI.N PROVINCE. 


Irrakkumam, (42) Mr. Bower 
ano 9°98 
Devilava, Mr. 
Vanderstrraten (136) 6°85 
Sagamata, Mr. Bower 
(40) aired a0: 
Ambare, do (65) 1L17 
Kanthalai, Mr. Carte 
1£0) 2°84 
Allai, Mr. Carte (95) 17°90 
Rukam, Mr, Vanderstraaten 


(420) soy eee) 
Periyakulam, Mr. 
Carte (20) . 6°44 
Chadaiyantslawa, Mr. 
Edge (47) 5°67 


Kalmunai, do (12) 6°73 

Rotewewa, do (30) 11°23 
Lahugala, do (70) 740 

Naulla, do (39) 6°-0 
Andankulam, Mr. 

Carte 4D) e001 O62 
Manalpuddy, Mr. 

Vanderstraaten :21) 3°00 
Maha-Oya-Tank, 

Mr. Vande's raa‘en 

(190) 688 


1 


N.-W. PROVINCE. 


Magalawewa, Mr. Scoperayan 
(176) Fa 7°40 
Maha Uswewa tank, Mr, 
Ciabb (160) veal 8:98 
Tenepitiya. Dr. 
Churchil (8) vee 2re0 
BataJagoda, Mr. 


N.-C. PRovINcz#. 
Kalawewa, (268) Mr. Carson 
9°09 


Maradankadawala, Mr. 
Carscen (4438) .. 
Mihintale, Mr MecBride 
(354) 4 
Horowapotana, Mr. 
McBride (217) ... 7°50 
Madawachchiya, Mr, 
Mackride (285) 10°58 
Topare, (200) Noc received 


10°47 
10°63 


Minneviya — Mr. Eves ‘11°22 
Uva PROVINCE. 


Bandarawela, Mr. 
Ch istie (4,00v) ow =O°74 
Haldummuila, Mr. Vira- 
_moutta (3,160) ... 
Kumbukan, (446) 
Mr. Emerson ave 8:45 
Koslanda, (?,258) 
Mr. Emerson ove 
Tanamalwila, Not 
received (550) xs 
Bibile, Mr. Silva (+80) 
Talcena, Mr. 
(1,100) ABD, 
Allutnuwa:a — H. L. 3°63 


26-44 


16°56 
Fernando 


SABARAGAMUWA. 


Awbanpitiya, Mr. 


Caldicott (729) 16°13 
Pelmadulla, Mr. Clarke 
408 14°85 


Kolonna Korale (Hulanda- 
oya) (203) Mr. Dabre 8°€4 
Avisawella, Mr, Jeffery 
(105) 16°08 
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Ueylon Rainfall. 


S. G@. O. MErEoRoLoGICsL OBSERVATIONS FOR 


JUNE, 
The following is the 


1899. 


return of the total fall of 


rain for June, from which it will be seen that the 


highest fall was at Coldstream Estate, 


Watawala, 


39°88 inches, and the lowest at Mannar, 0:01 inches, 


Cc lembo (40) 9°28 
Ratnapura (St) 26°24 
Puttalam (27) 0°40 
Anvuradhapura (295) 0 
Mannar (12) 0-01 
Jaffna ie 0 
Trincomalce (12) 0 
Battice)oa (26) 0°02 
Hambaitota (50) =. 2°64 
Galle (48) 8°75 
Kandy (1,654) 9°95 
Nuwara Eliya (6,1+8) 13°72 


Hakgala, Nuwara 


Eliya (5,581) 7°56 
Badulla (2,225) 0748 
Vavuniya (317) 


instruments removed 
Kurunegala (381) = 9°87 

Maligakanda, Colombo 
Mr. J: bnson — (70) 12°00 
Agricultural School = 

Colombe, Mr. Rody go 12°73 
Welhelmi'a Puttalam, 

Mr. Katnayere ()3)) = 
Hovahele EF: tite, 

Chiluw, Mr. Peven (50) 5°55 
Chitaw Kachehberi 
Clilaw, Mr Koch (10) 2°65 
Vranklands Estrte = 
Vesangoda, Mr. Beven 10°17 

Oranze Hill, Ragama 

Mr. Bury (£9) 14°87 
Henaratgoda Gardens, 

Henaratgoda, Mr, ce 

silva (33) 14°38 
Kotua Godella, Rambuk’a 

Mr. Windus (550) — 
Eadella or Liberia Ks- 

t.te Polgabawela 

Mr. Craighead (426) 10°51 
Geekianakanda, Neboda _ 

Mr. Towgoca (200) 17°02 


Polgahikanda, Nebova 
Mr. Wight (500) 17:13 


Labugama, Hanwella. 
Mr. Boud (369) 21°.4 
Rayigam, Horana, Mr. 
Dawscn, (800) 
Kaangma, Avissawella 
Mr. Cooke (200) _ 
Lunedin Estate, Avis- (4C0) 
sawella, Mr. Bayley, 19°57 
Digalla Avisawella, Mr. 
Tottenham, (400) 
Pambagama, Avisawella, 
Mr. Bridgman (600) — 
Avisawella Kstate Avisawella 
Mr. Byrde (259) 21°86 
Yatideriya, Kegalla, 
Mr. Fairweather — 
Mabawalatenna, 
Mahawalatenna 


17°69 


23°01 


23°23 
Balangeda 

RK M. 

— 8:28 
Agarsland Estate Ralangoda 

Mr. Boyd (2,915) = 
Maduwanwala, Rakwana, 

Maduwanwela R.M. 

(750) 2°50 
Avninkanca, Morawaka, 

Mr. Anderson, (1,400) 21°53 
Panilkanda, Morawaka, 

Mr. Davidson. (1,900) 18°93 
St. JohnDel Rey, Bogawan- 

talawa Mr. Glanville 

(4,300) 14°31 
Friedland, Bogawantalawa 

Mr. Rammell (5,200) 15°83 
Campion, Kogawantaluwa, 


Mr, Gidden, (4,810) 12°01 
Blair Athol, Dikoya, 

Mr. Lane (2,641) 31°93 
Anniicld, Dikoya, 

Mr. Knight (4,300) £0754 


Maskeliya Hospital, 
Maskeliya Mr, Buluer 
a2 


(4,200) 5 


Tope Hstate, Hewaheta, 
Mr. Kagot (5,' 00) 14-9 
Co!l’s'ream Estate, Watawala, 

Mr. Speeding (3,800) 39°88 
Ho!lmwood Est., Azrapatyna, 

Mr. Gray (5,249) 16°33 
Sandringham, Agrap?tana 

Mr. Orchard — (5,200) 12°42 
Gingran-oja, Kotmale, 

Mr. Cox (3,800) 25°4 
Labookelle, Ramboda, 

Mr. Stone i5,°00) 37°00 
Dunsinane, Pundain-oya, 

Mr. Mecilfe 4,800 2:08 
Sogama, Fusse lawa, 

Mr. Eustace (3,50") 19°52 
Kurvndu-oya, Matnrata, 

Mr. Corbetta (5,150) 1°67 
Kabaragalla, Maturata, 

Mr. Maclean (4,200) 19°57 
Maragalla Estate, Moopana, 

Mr. Pett», (2,200) 0°30 
Moopana, Hospital, Moopana 

(Mr. Sela) (500) 0°20 
Madulsima Hospital Lunugala 

Dr. Vethecan (2,400) 0 
Meeriabedda. Ha;u ale, 

Mr. Du uis (3,610) 0-40 
Udahena Es'ate, Hapu'ale, 

Mr. Risset, (4,500) 0°31 
Pot Office, Bandarawela, 

Mr. Mendis — (4,35) 0°38 
Calland+r, Ohiya 

Mr. Green (5,175) — 
Mariawatte, Gampola 

Mr. Salmond (1,690) 15°74 
Orwell Estate, Gampola 

Mr. Taylor (1,800) 14°15 
New Furest, Deltota, d 

Mr. Wardrop (3,500) 16°26 
Rajawella, Estate, Telieniya 

Mr. Miller, (1,500) 3°95 
Lower Syri:g Valley, Badujla 

Mr, Rettie (3,650) 0°63 
Gourakele Estate, Badulla 

Mr. Hope (1,200) 1°25 
Movsaga'a Estate, Badulle, 

Mr. Deaker (4,5C0) 0°67 
Ledgerwatte, Badulia 

Mr. Rettie (4,000) 0°50 
Dea Elia Estate, W’walatenna 

* Mr. Vanderslott (809) 13°65 
Sembawatie Estate, N’pitiya 

Mr. Roe (1,600) “9-2 
Gammacuwa, Hstate, Rattceta 

Mr. Westland (2,4 0) 4°17 
Kobenella Estate, Rangala, 

Mr. Pole (3,300) 8°37 
St. Martins, Rangala, 

Mr. Wy!lie (3,60)) 4°83 
Cryst«#l Git Matale, 

Mr Van Srex (1,400) 5°34 
Vicar on Fstate, Matale 

Mr. Cariie (3,250) 15°51 
Matale Mr. Tisseverasinghe 

(1,208) 6:29 
Warlapolle. Matale, 

r, Dickenson (1,200) 6:83 
Dambuila, Mr, Bene 


(400) 0°37 
Kotta Estate, Pallai, 
Ba odd (18) sie 
Mantota Hcspital. M 
Mr. Adams (17) Dag 


Buttala Hospital, Buttala, 
Mr. Somasunirum — 
Police Station, Hatton Police 
Constable Miskin(4,141) 36°56 
Medway Estate Nilaveli, 
Mr. Abrabam, ive 
Delwita, Kurunegala, 
Mr. Neame (499) — 
Woodside, UragaYa 
Mr. MacMahon (3,006) 716 
Gillardstown, Wattegama 
Mr, Hardy — (2,500) 4043 


1 3 c S 


SHARE LIS 
T. 
LONDON COMPANIES. 


paid Buy- Sell- Tran- 


Compan 
THE Alliance T! p. sh. 
COLOMBO SH un Ang Golo Co., of Ceylon ers. ers. sactions 
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narajah Tea Co. 100 te 7 iy 3 | a | Baang ia 
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ea 4 00 pe 0083 a 3 Tira © OnnANwo;¢ ~ 
375 aH BQ é a SiS ips 
Oxy S| | Gis So 4 
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COLOMBO PRICE CURRENT. 


(Eurnished by the Chamber of Commerce.) 
Colombo, 5th Dec... 1299. 

EXCHANGE oN Lonpon :—‘losing Rates: Bank Selling 
Rates:—On demand 1/43-32 to $; 4 months’ sight 1/4 
to 23-32 to 3-16; 6 months’ sight 1/4 7-32. 

Bank Buying Rates:—Credits 3 months’ sight 1/4 
7-16 to 15-325 6 months’ sight 1/4 £ to 2)-32; Docts 3 
months’ sight 1/4 $ to 17-32; 6 months’ sight 1/4 
11-16 to 23 32. 

Indian Bank Minimum Rates 6 o/o 

Local Rates: 1 % to 2 o/o Higher. 

OorFEE ;— 
Plantation Estate Parchment on the spot per buas— 
R10:00 
Plantation Estate Coffee, f.o.b on the spot per cwt 
R70.00 Scarce. No fine offering. 
Liberian Parchment on the spot per bus—None offering 
Native Coffee f.o.b per cwt. None offering. 

Tua;:--Average Prices ruling during the week—Broken 
Pekoe per lb. 40c. Pekoe per lb. 35c. Pekoe Sou- 
chong’ per lb. 32c. Fannings, Broken Mixed and Dust 
per lb. 28c.—Averages of Week’s sale. 

Cincwona Bark:—Per unit of Sulphate of Quinine 
perlb 9c. 1 o/o to 4 o/o. 

Carpsmoms:—Per lb f2.00 

Coconut O1n:—Mill oil per cwt. none 
Dealers’ oil per cwt. R13.75; Coconut oil in ordinary 

packages f.o.b. per ton 2312.50 
Copra:—Per candy of 560 ib. R42.00 
Coconur Caxe:—(Poonac) fo.b. per ton, R80.00 
Cocoa unpicked & undried, per cwt. R45.00 
Picked & Dried f. 0. b. per cwt. R49.00 

Kogalla per cwt. R17.25 
Corr Yarn.—Nos. 1 to 8 | Galan ai R16.00 
Cinnamon -—Nos. 1 & 2 only f.0.b. 65c.{ The 
Do Ordinary Assortment. per lb 80.7 | attention 
of the trade is called to the fact that consider- 
able quantities of wild Cinnamon have been ship- 
ped from Colombo for some time back, and that 
the same were included in the returns of Cinnamon 
shipped. 
Exony.—Per ton, No sales. 
PLuMBAGo:—Large Lumps per ton, R1,100 

Ordinary Lumps per ton, © R1,100 
ago per ton, R750, Dust per ton, R600; Dust Flying 

200. 

RicE.—Soolai per bag, { R7.60 to 8.35 
3» per bushel, R2.90 to 3.20 
Pegu & Calcutta Calunda per bushel. 3.20 tc 3.30 
Coast Calunda per bushel, R3.15 to R325 Scarce 
Mutusamba per bushel R38.75 to R4:00 
Kadapa and Kuruwe, per bushel None. 
Rangoon, raw 3 bushel bag. None. 
Soola iKara per bushel R2.95 to 3.00 
Coast Kara per bushel 3.00 to 3.10 


THE LOCAL MARKET. 
(By Mr. James (ribson, Baillie St., Fort. 
Colombo, Dec. 5th, 1899. 


COFFEE :— 
Kstate Parchment :—per bushel R9:00 to 10-00 
Chetty do do R600 to 8:00 


Native Coffee Nominal. 


Her OB yer ewe. R35°00 to 37:00 
Liberian coffee:—per bushel R300 
do cleaned coffee:—per ewt R18°00 
Cocoa unpicked:—per ewt R40-00 
do cleaned do R43°00 to 45-0 
Cardamoms Malabar per Ib R110 to 1°10 
do Mysore do R165 to 1:90 
RICE :— i 
Soolai per bag of 164 Ib. nett B8CO to 8°25 
Slate or Ist quality:— per bushel] R308 to 3°15 
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Poonac :— 
Cotton Seed per ton R77°50 
Copray per candy 
Kalpitiya do R41°50 
Mara wila do R40°00 
Cart Gopra do R33°00 


Satinwoodt per cubic feet 
do Flowered do 

Halmilla do 

Palu do 

Ebony per ton 

Kitul fibre per ewt 


R200 to 2°25 
R5'00 to 6°00 
R192 

R100 to 1°12 
R7500 to 175°00 
28 00 to B30:00 


Soolai 2& 38rd. do do 

Coast Calunda 

Coast Kara 

Kazala 

Muttusamba Ordinary 

Cinnamon, perlb Nol to 4 

do | do 1 to’ 
do Chips per candy 


do R300 to 3:07 


R315 to 3°25 s 
R300 to 3°10 
R295 to 2°98 
R3°80) to 4°00 

} scarce 

R95 00 


Coconuts Ordinary per thousand 35-09 to 28:00 


do Selected do 
Coconut Oil per ewt 


do do F. O. B. per ton 


POONAC :— 

Gingelly per ton 

Coconut Chekku do 
do Mill (retaj)) do 


236-00 to 39-00 
R14:00 to 14-122 
R280 00 to 282°50 


R9000 to 92°50 
R70°00 to 72°50 
R75:00 to 77°50 


Palnyra do do R450 to 17°50 
Jatina Black Clean per cwt none 
do mixed do 12°00 to 13°50 
Indian do RS‘50 to 13°50 
ds Cleaned do R12°00 to 17°50 
Sapanwood per ton Ra0°C0 to 59°00 
Kerosine oil American per case R7:25 to 7°50 
do bulk Russian per tin R300 to 3:06 


do Russian per case R525 to 635 


Nux Vomica per cwt 2°00 to 3°60 
Croton Seed per cwt R30°00 
Kavok cleaned fob per ewt R24°00 

ao uncleaned do R600" 


Large lumps K700:00 to 1, 
Plumbago per ton, do R550'00 to 950° 
according tu grade } Chins R300°00 to 650 
Dust 100-00 to 50 
: 
CEYLON EXPORTS AND DISTRIBUTION. 
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434 THH TROPICAL AGRICULTURIST. {[Dec. 1, 1899. 
MARKET RATES FOR OLD AND NEW PRODUCTS. 
(From Lewis & Peat's Fortnightly Prices Current, London, Octobcr 18th, 1899. 
QUALITY. QUOTATIONS. WUALITY. QUOTATIONS, 


ALOES, Soccotrine cwt. 
Zanzibar & ‘Hepatic ,, 
BEES’ WAX, es 
Zanzibar & ( White ,, 
Bombay Yellow,, 
Madagascar 
CAMPHOR, China ” 


Japan H 
CARDAMOMS, Malabarlb 
Ceylon.— Mysore 


” 


99 Tellicherry,, 
Long bs 
Mangalore 3 
CASTOR OIL, Calcutta,, 

Madras ,, 
CHILLIES, Zanzibar cwt, 
CINCHONA 1S 


” 


Ceylon b. | Crown, Renewed 
. Org. Stem 
Red Org. Stem 
Renewed 
: Root 
CINNAMON,Ceylon Ists|Ordinary to fine quill 
per lb. 2nds a fe 
3rds ” of 
4ths iv a 
Chips Aa i 
CLOVES, Penang lb.| Dull to fine bright bold 
Amboyna --|Dull to tine 
Zanzibar } Good and fine bright 
and Pemba Common dull to fair 
Stems Fair 
COCU! US INDICUS ewt.| Fair 


COFFEE 
Ceylon Plantation ,, 


Native 
Liberian 
COCOA, Ceylon 


” 
»” 


COLOMBO ROOT Ae 
COIR ROPE, Ceylon ton 

Cochin ,, 
FIBRE, Brush alin 
Cochin ,, 
Stuffing ,, 


Fair to fine dry 
Common to good 


Good to fine 

Fair 

Dark to "wood palish 
Fair average quality 


Clipped, bold, bright, fine 
Middling. stalky & lean 
Fair to tine plump 
See is 

Good to fine 
Brownish 

Shelly to good 
Med brown to good bold 
Ists and 2nds 


Dull to fine bright 


Bold to fine bold colory 
Middling to fine mid 
Low mid. and low grown 
Smalls 

Good ordinary 

Small to bold 

Bold to fine bold 
Medium and fair 
Triage to ordinary ~ 
Fair to good 


Ordinary to fair 
Ord. to fine long straight 
Ordinary to good clean 


.. |448 a 100s 
..|208 a 60s 


..|28 lid a 3s 


rs 34s a 42s 6d 


£6 a £7 10s 
£510s a £6 10s 
£5 l5sa £678 6d 
137s 6d 

142s Ga 

2s 6d a 2s 9d 
1s 7d a 2s 

3s 8dad4s 3d 

ls 6d a 2s 6d 


2s 6d } 
28 6d a 3s 6d 
2s 3da 3s3d 
. 34d add 
35d a 3id 


5d a wd 


tsa 1s 7d 

%dals7d 
9d a Is 5d 
sid a 1s 1d 


3d 4 3s 3-16d 


17a 
9S 


100s a 115s 
85s a 93s 
75s a 82s 6d 
558 a 753 
30s a 70s 
25s a 35s 
SOs a 90S 
65s a 77s 6d 
42s 6d a 62s 6d 
20s a 308 
nominal 
£14 a £23 
£10 a £21 
£18 a £22 


INDIARUBBER, (Contd). 


Java, Sing. & Penang lb. 


Mozambique 


” 


Madagascar 


INDIGO, E.1. 


” 


te oe Hh 


” 


|MACE, Bombay & Renae 
per lb 


MYRABOLANES, 
Madras 
Bombay 


ewt 


” 


Bengal ,, 
NUTMEGS— Ib. 
Bombay & Penang ,, 


NUTS, ARECA cwt. 
NUX V OMICA, Bombay 
per cwt. Madras 


OIL OF ANISEED 
CASSIA 
LEMONGRASS 
NUTMEG 
CINNAMON 
CITRON ELLE 

ORCHELLA WEED—cwt 

Ceylon 
Zanzibar. Be 


PEPPER - (Black) Ib. 
Alleppee & Tellicherry 
Singapore 

Acheen & W. C. Penang 

PLUMBAGO, lump ewt. 


lb 


chips 
dust 


Common to fine 


COIR YARN, Ceylon ,, 
Cochin ,, 
do. 
CROTON SEEDS,sift. ewt. 
cUTCH 
GINGER, Bengal, rough,, 
Calicut, cae A,, 


” 


Cochin Kough ,, 


Ja apan ” 
@UM AMMoONIACUM 
ANIMI, Zanzibar 


9 


” 


Madagascar 


ABABIC H. 1. & Aden 
Turkey sorts 

Ghatti 

Kurrachee 


Madras 
ASSAF(CETIDA 


KING i 
MiRKiI, picked 

Aden sorts 
OLIBANUM, drop 


pickings 


siftings 
INDIARUIVBE K,Assamlb 


Bangeoon 


Common to superior 

ad + very fine 
Roping, fair to good 
Dull to fair 
Fair to fine dry 
Fair 
Good to fine bold 
Small and medium 
Common to fine bold 
Small and D’s 
Unsovlit 
Sm. blocky t9 fine clean 
Picked fine pale in sorts 
Part yellow and mixed 
Bean and Pea size ditto 
Amber and dk. red bold 
Med. & bold glassy sorts 


Fair to good palish 
oe ae red 3 
Ordinary to good pale 


Pickings to fine pale... 
Good and fine pale... 
Reddish to pale selected 
Dark to fine pale ; 
Clean fr to gd. almonds 
Ord. stony and blocky 
Fine bright 

Fair to fine pale 
Middling to good 

Good to fine white 
Middling to fair 

Low to good pale 
Slightly foul to fine 
Good to fine 

Common to foul & mxd. 
Fair to good clean 
Common te fine 


£7a £9 

£15 a £33 
£12 a £32 
£10 a £14 10s 


75s a 82s 

27s 6d a5és 
20sa27s6d 
17s 6a a 21s 6d 
2's 6d 

20s a 45s 
£107s6da £20 
£82/6 a £1010s 
70s a £9 2/6 

£5 10sa £7 10s 
80s 4 100s 
£488 a £8 

£4 5s a £9 

40s a 55s 

67s 6d a 85s 
12s 6d a 35s 
52s 6d a 55s 

30s a 4Cs 

238 a 35s 

40s a 80s 

12s 6d a 35s 

25 a 3s 

658 a 75s 

338 a 55s 

35s 6d a 50s 

258 a 35s 

17s a 20s 

16s Gd a 18s 

28 10:d a 38 4d 
1s 4d a 2s 6d 


..|28 9d a 8s 2d 


13 a 2 4a 


SAFFLOW ER 


SANDAL WOOD— 
Bombay, Logs ton. 


Chips ,, 

Madras, pinpe =) 

1ps ” 

SAPANWOOD Bow baye 
Madras ,, 

Manila ,, 

Siam ,, 

SEEDLAC cwt. 


SENNA, Tinnevelly lb 


SHELLS, M. o’PEARL-— 


Bombay ewt. 
Mergui 5 
Mussel a 
TAMARINDS, Calcutta . 
per cwt. Madras 
TORTOISESHELL— 
Zanzibar & Bombay Ib. 
TURMERIC, Bengalewt. 
M adras a 
Do. 99 
Cochin a 
VANILLOES— \b 
“auritius and ists 
Bourbon 2nds 
Seychelles 3rds 
VERMILION lb 


(|Good to tine Ball 


ts|Gd. erysallized 3}-a 9in|20s a 29s 6d 
3|Foxy & reddish 454.8 ,./21s a, 25s 


Foul to good clean ..|/8d a3s 33d 


“Ps 8da 3s7d 


Ordinary to fair Ball..|2s a 2s 10d 
Low sandy Ball .-|ls 3d a 1s 7d 
Sausage, fair to good.../3s 2d a 3s 6d 
Liver and livery Ball |2s 4d a3s 2d 
Fr. to fine pinky & white/3s a 3s 4id 
Fair to good black ../2s a ¥s 3d 
Niggers, low to fine ../Is a 2s 6d 


Bengal-- 

Shipping mid togd violet 
Consuming mid. to gd.| 
Ordinary to mid. | 
Mid. to good Kurpah 
Low to ordinary 
Mid. to good Madras 


38 9d a 4s 6d 
3s fda és 8d 
3s 2d a “s 5d 
2s 2d a Ys 8d 
Is l]da2s1d 
ls 5d a Ys 6d 


Pale reddish to fine 428a2s 
Ordinary to fair Is €dals 1ld 
Pickings is3dals44d 
Dark to fine pale UG |‘s a 6s 

Fair Coast 5s 6d a 6s 
Jubblepore 4s 3d a7s 
Bhimlies 4s9d a 9s 6d 
Rhajpore, &c. 4s 3d a8s 
Calcutta 4s 6d a 6s 
64’s to 57’s 2s 4d a 2s 6d 
110’s to 65's 1s ld a 2s 4d 
160’s to 130's 6d a 1id 
Ordinary to fair fresh |12s a 21s 
Ordinary to middling |1!sa5s 6d 
Fair to good bold fresh |78 a 10s 


Small ordinary and fair/5s 6d 
Fair merchantable 
According to analysis 
Good flavour & colour 
Dingy to white 
Ordinary to fair sweet 
Bright & good flavour 


6s 

3s 11d a 5s 6d 
3d 

3da 33d 

37d a Is 6d 
llda 1s 1/0kd 


Mid. to fine not woody . |10sa 12s 6d 
Picked clean fiat leaf 10s a 163 

», Wiry Mozambique|l0s a 11s 
Fair to bold heavy .. [52d a 5gd 
Fair [6 9-16d a 58d 
Dull to fine da 5} id 
Fair to fine bright bold|64sa 7 zs 
Middling to good small|2°s a 50s 
Dull to tine bright ..|238 a 57s 6d 
Ordinary to fine bright|12s 4 36s 
Good to fine pinky _ (60s a 65s 
Inferior and pickings 40s a 57s €d 
Fair to fine flavour ..|£20 a £50 

oa wh EE \ROOSSare8 

Fair to good flavour ..|£20a £50 
Inferior to fine ..|£4a £8 
Lean to good |£4a £6 


Good average |£4a £5 nem 
; Rough & rooty to good] £4 10a £5 15s 
bold smooth . |£6 2 £7 
Ord. dusty to gd. soluble|55s @ 60s 
Good to fine bold green|5d a $d 
Fair middling medium|4d a 5d 
Common dark and emall/33d a 23d 


Bold and A’s f 

D’s and B’s £3 12s6d a £516 
Small { 

Small to bold --|£6.a £8 10s 
Small to bold . {tla £2174 
Mid.to fine bl’k not steny}15s a 16s 


Stony and inferior -|7s 6d a 9s 
Small to bold dark 

mottle part heavy { 16s a 21s 
Fair 26s 
Finger fair to fine bold 

bright 30s a 363 

Bulbs -.|17s 
Finger - |21ls 
Bulbs ---|9S & 11s 


WA , Japan, squaresewt 


L2an and inferior .|LOs a 148 
Fine, pure, brignt (28 Td a 2s 8d 
Good white hard + /30s a 318 
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VETERINARY NOTES. 


ACTUAL CAUTERY OR FIRING. 


HIS form of treatment well-known 
in Ceylon by the name of “ Firing” 
or by the commoner expression 
“Burning,” has by unjudicious 
use created a prejudice in the 
minds of many. 

The lameness caused by sprains and exostosis 
ig common enough in animals, and especially the 
horse, which though destined by nature to do fast 
work, is often worked without moderation, and 
this form of lameness requires the use of irritants 
jn the shape of liniments, blisters or even the 
actual cautery to stimulate and check the growth 
of calearious substances in case of exostosis, and 
also to stimulate and produce absorption and 
mechanical support in cases of sprain. 


In serious cages of lameness by exostosis, blisters 
ing is often attended with only a partial success, 
and the use of the actual cautery will in many 
justances indicate in a short time the advisability 
or inadvisability of continuing further treatment. 
The advantages of the actual cautery over other 
forms of treatment are that it is acute and effectual, 
and that the cicatrix left serves as a mechanical 
support for the part that has andergone the 
operation. 


No doubt it leaves a blemish. In cases of acute 
lameness caused by exostosis, point-firing is much 
preferable, because it does not cause much blemish ; 
but in cases of sprains, blistering and firing should 


. be resorted to only when other forms of treat. 


ment fail, 
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SUCCESSFUL OPERATION OF NEUROTOMY 
‘ IN A CASE OF NAVICULAR DISEASE. 


A case of lameness was reported to me by a 
well-known horse owner, and from the history of 
the case 1 had very little difficulty in telling 
him that the animal was suffering from navicular 
Jameness. I also informed him that 1 believed 
neuratomy to be the only treatment that could 
be adopted with success. I explained to him the 
evil results that usually fellow neuratomy, but 
assured him that in the hands of good horsemen 
and under proper shoeing and care they could 
easily be prevented, I further explained that the 
operation is a very painful one, but considering 


the chronic pain the animal suffers daily, the 
tension pain caused by the operation can never be 
considered cruel. Accordingly, it was agreed to 
operate on the animal, 

The animal underwent the operation on the 
26th September, and owing to want of a well- 
trained assistant, it was operated upon without 
general anesthesia. i found it. rather difficult in 
carrying on my work with the use of a magni- 
fying glass, but it is important to be able to pick 
out the nerve from the other vessels that run 
along with it, and which are very often severed 
by mistake. 

It, is also usual to tie up the nerve before it is 
severed, and inthis conneciton I should like to 
emphasise that only loose knots should be used 
and not a surgical knot. If the operator learns 
that he has made a mistake by securing an artery 
or vein, it will be a herculean task to untie a 
surgical ligature when it is jammed up. 

I have found sutures hardly of any help 
when it is aimed at bringing only the severed skin 
in juxtaposition ; for in the absence of highly or- 
ganized muscular tissues, sutures generally fail,and 
so the wound was left unsutured, and lam glad 
to say in this case union was prompt and good. 

The animal is now quite free from lameness. | 

D, A. CHINNIAH, Vet. Surgeon. 
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RAINFALL TAKEN AT THE SCHOOL OF 
AGRICULTURE DURING THE MONTH OF 
OCTOBER, 1899. 


Sunday .. Nil 17 Tuesday .. 1°08 
Monday .. Nil 18 Wednesday 05 
Tuesday .. Nil 19 Thursday .. Nil 
Wednesday... Nil 20 Friday .» O77 
Thursday ... Nil 21 Saturday ... ‘33 
Friday ... Nil 22 Sunday ... 1°02 
Saturday .... Nil 23 Monday ... ‘66 
Sunday .. ‘85 24 Tuesday .. ‘09 
Monday ... Nil 25 Wednesday 28 
10 Tuesday .. 1:28 26 Thursday .. ‘06 
11 Wednesday ‘Al 27 Friday it Nal 


CO DMWIATE WDE 


12 Thursday .. 2°56 28 Saturday .. Nil 
18 Friday _.. ‘51 29 Sunday .. ‘16 
14 Saturday .. 19 30 Monday .. Nil 
15 Sunday .. 2°65 31 Tuesday .. Nil 


16 Monday .. 5 —— 
Total...16°40 
_ Greatest amount of rainfall in any 24 hours 
on the 20th inst. was 3°77 inches. 
Mean rainfall for the month °52 in. 
Recorded by Mr. J. A. G. Roprigo. 


——_——— ee 
OCCASIONAL NOTES. 


Before the present number of the Agricultural 
Magazine is out, the office of Director of Public 
Instruction for Ceylon will have changed hands, 
Mr. Harward, the present holder of the office 
giving over charge to Mr. S. M. Burrows, C.c.s, 
We cannot let this opportunity pass without 
recording our high appreciation of Mr. Harward’s 
regimé as the head of the Department of Public 
Instruction and of the liberal spirit which he 
shewed in all his relations with the School of 
Agriculture and its kindred institutions. 


The new Director comes with a reputation 
not only as an administrative officer, but also as 
an enthusiastic educationalist. What is, however, 
of more importance to us, Mr. Burrows has been 
known to evince the greatest interest in agri- 
cultural improvement, whether as regards land 
cultivation or stock-breeding ; and for this reason 
we accord him a specially hearty welcome in his 
dual capacity of Director of Public Instruction 
and Agriculture. 


It is currently reported that the Agricultural 
Commission appointed by H.E. the Governor have 
decided to recommend that a department of 
Agriculture and Irrigation be established for 
Ceylon, and that scientific experts in the persons 
of the Director Royal Botanic Gardens, the Ento- 
mologist and Veterinary Surgeon (cfficers already 
holding appointments) as well as an Agricultural 
Chemist and Cryptogamist (to be appointed) are 
to be “ attached” to the Agricultura] Department. 

We take over from Farm and Dairy an 
interesting case of milk-prosecution, the details of 
which should be of special interest to dairymen. 
It ig said that the defendant will appeal, and 
we shall be interested to know the final issue 
of the case. 
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ORIGIN OF THE NITROGEN OF NON- 
LEGUMINOUS PLANTS. 


It has been shown by numerous analyses that 
soils abandoned for centuries to natural vegetation 
in which grasses predominate are quite rich in 
nitrogen. There are mountain meadows in France 
which during the open season are grazed by milch 
cows, and although this involves the removal of 
a considerable amount of nitrogen, and no fertili- 
sers are used, these soils constantly increase in 
nitrogen content. While soils which are con- 
tinously cultivated frequently contain not more 
than 13 to 2 parts per thousand of combined 
nitrogen, permanent meadows contain 5, 7, 9, and 
even 10 parts per thousand. The prairies of 
Western America are also well stocked with 
nitrogen. It is interesting to trace the origin of 
this nitrogen. Although the investigations of 
Ville and Atwater and those at Rothamsted and 
Grignon had proved that free nitrogen intervenes 
in the phenomena of vegetation, the process of 
fixation of nitrogen in the soil was not under- 
stood until explained by Berthelot, who showed 
that nitrogen is fixed in the soil by bacteria. 
Winogradsky cultivated certain of these bacteria 
in sugar solution, and found that they decom- 


posed the solution, forming butyric and acetic 
acids and evolving carbon dioxide and hydrogen. . 


They are therefore very similar to, if not identical 
with the organisms studied by Maquenne and De- 
hérain in 1882, and which decomposed sugar as 
explained above. The latter investigators, how- 
ever, had no idea at that time that the ferments 
were able to fix the nitrogen of the air, and the 
investigation is mentioned simply to call attention 
to the fact that these ferments are very widely 
diffused, since they were found in all the soils 
studied. These organisms are all anaerobic, and 
it would seem surprising that they should grow 
in a medium so thoroughly aerated as arable soil ; 
but this has been explained by Winogradsky as 
follows :—The organisms which fix nitrogen are 
capable of action only when associated with 
certain common species of organisms which are 
capable of oxidising orgainc matter, and which 
thus surround the anaerobic forms with an at- 
mospbere changed with carbon dioxide and 
deprived of oxygen. Winogradsky further sug- 


gests that the hydrogen set free in the decompo- ~ 


sition of the carbo-hydrates furnishes ammonia 
which is assimilated by the micro-organisms and 
used in the formation of tissue, It is not, there- 
fore, simply the nitrogen which has recently been 
drawn from the air which is utilised by plants. 
They assimilate also the nitrogen derived from 
vegetable and animal remains. The work of 
Pasteur has shown that the action of micro- 
organisms is necessary to the transformation of 
the complex organic substances of the tissues of 
living plants into the simple forms which may 
be assimilated by plants. Without these organisms 
life would be impossible, as Pasteur himself has 
said, because the work of death would be incom- 
plete. By their intervention the complex sub- 
stances are burned, the carbon passing into the 
form of carbon dioxide, the hydrogen into- water 
and the nitrogen into ammonia; and in these 
different forms the matter is again carried into 
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circulation. It often happens that vegetable matter 
remains fora long timein the form of humus; but 
even in this form it is utilised by plants. The humus 
is constantly subjected to the oxidising action of 
the lower organisms, and undergoes gradual 
decomposition. The ammonia produced by the 
decomposition of the humus is assimilated by 
plants as well as the readily available product of 
oxidation, nitric acid. Schloesing and Miintz 20 
years ago showed that nitrates are formed in the 
soil by the action of organisms. More recently 
Winogradsky has demonstrated that the action of 
two different organisms is necessary for the trans- 
formation of ammonia into nitrates; one converts 
ammonia into nitrites and the other completes the 
oxidation, producing nitrates. We thus see that 
micro-organisms seize upon the nitrogen of the 
air and convert it. into organic compounds; they 
convert vegetable matter into hu mus, and then 
breaks down this humus, producing ammonia and 
finally nitrates. At every step they perform a 
useful work, and are valuable auxiliaries of agri- 
culture. There are, however, other organisms 
which interfere with the work of beneficial kinds. 
Bréal observed several years ago that there is an 
aerobic organism which decomposes nitrates and 
sets elementary nitrogen free. This organism is 
abundant in vegetable débris, especially in straw. 
1t is also encountered in the excrement of domestic 
animals. The extent to which the losses of nitro- 
gem in arable soils is due to the action of this 
dentrifying organism and the conditions most 
favourable to its action are questions which 
require further investigation. 
; ~<a 
NOTES ON EXHIBITS FOR PARIS. 


EpisLe Brrps’ Nests. 
(Continued. ) 


Portman is quoted by Dr. Watt as having 
published an interesting account of collecting 
the nests as pursued in the Andaman Islands :— 

“‘ Before the arrival of the swallows, and as soon 
as the weather is sufficiently settled, say, about 
the first week in November, al! the caves in the 
islands should be visited and thoroughly cleaned, 
the portions of old nests and débris being removed. 
After’the arrival of the birds, and as soon as it is 
‘ascertained that they have built their nests, all 
the caves should be visited and the nests collected 
and brought in. The date of this visit, and, 
indeed, the number of collections, during the 
seasons are fixed by the time at which the north- 
east monsoon rain ceases. Being unusually late 
this year (1885-86), we did not commence nest- 
collecting till the end of February, but with a 
dry December the collection might commence on 
the 15th January. As the collection of nests 
from the present known caves takes about a 
month, and the swallows rebuild their nest in six 
weeks cr so, the collectors should wait about ten 
days in Port Blair, and then go out again, taking 
care to observe exactly the same order in their 
rounds. The nests may be collected until the 
commencement of.the rains, when the collection 
should cease, and the birds be left to breed. 
Although the great demand is for the white 
nests, still it may be remarked that the fucus 
, attachments of the grass nests, and the old nests 
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gathered in November cleaning, may be sold 
locally at R65 per seer, and should, therefore, be 
collected. Each collection averages about 52 lb. 
of nests.” He then proceeds to state the number 
of men employed by Government to collect the 
nests, adding: ‘The six collectors are supplied 
with torches, rough ladders, axes, and dahs, also 
with a large clean bag lined with linen slung to 
the side, and an iron implement, about a foot 
long, with three prongs at one head, and the 
other end being shaped like a cold chisel. These 
men detach, with this implement, nests from the 
sides and roofs of the caves, placing them care- 
fully in their bag, from which, at the end of 
the work, they are transferred to a box provided 
with a lock.” 

In cooking the nests, they are first soaked in 
cold water for two hours, when they swell up 
and become soft. They are then easily picked to 
pieces and cleaned. After this they are boiled in 
clear chicken-broth until dissolved, a process 
occupying about two hours longer. The usual 
allowance is one nest (value R1) to a tea-cup of 
soup. Any clear soup may be used. The nest 
is ubsolutely tasteless and flavourless, but Mr. 
Portman does not consider them to be particularly 
strengthening or useful in any way. 

Particulars are not available regarding the full 
extent of the Indian trade in nests. The 
merchants are Chinamen who reside in Rangoon. 
They recognise three classes :— 


No.1. Large,pure whitenests averaging from 
R110 to R115 per viss = 34 lbs, 
No. 2. Clean but slightly coloured nests, aver- 


aging from R100 to R140 a viss, 
No. 8. More discoloured and dirty nests, 


The refuse sells at from R5 to R15 a seer. 
Balfour states that 83 million nests are annually 
imported into Canton, and that nests of the first 
quality fetch from £6 to £6 the lb.; those of the 
second, 9s. 44d,; those of the third, 3s. 1d. 
McCulloch says that the second quality fetches 
£4 14s., and the third £2 15s. The bulk of the 
more expensive nests are sent to Pekin for the 
use of the Court. The Japanese do not use the 
nests, but they prepare from a sea-weed an 
artificial nest called Dschin-Schan, which they 
export to China. Of the Ratnagiri District it is 
stated the right to collect nests is farmed out to 
Goanese. The Andaman contractor used to pay 
R3,000, but last year, owing to the contractor 
having thrown up his contract, the Government 
worked the nesting and realized £4,900. 

In Ceylon Collocaha nidifera is widely distri- 
buted with the exception of the North and North- 
Western Provinces. It does not confine itself to 
any one altitude, even its building station ex- 
tending from the seaside to the highest hills. 
These swifts select for their breeding places large 
dark and gloomy caverns, in the darkest parts of 
which they build their famous nests. These may 
number only a few or thousands, and are not 
always made of the same substances. The Ceylon 
nests are considered to be very poor in nutritive 
properties in comparison with those of Java, 
Borneo and China, having much less glutinous 
matter in their composition. ~The nests are 
closely built together against the face of some 
overhanging rock, and if one may judge by the 
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accumulation of guano below them, the same 
nest is used frequently. ‘The nests are often 
found among the refuse on the floor of the caverns 
where these birds build. According to Dr. Trimen 
the isinglass-like matter which sco largely enters 
into the composition of these nests, is most pro- 
bably secreted by the glands situated on either 
side of the gullet, and which if pressed in a bird 
just shot emit a viscid matter. 

The bird itself is an insignificant-looking little 
creature, of a somewhat smoky colour, darker 
on the head, wings and tail than on the other 
parts of the body. The Japan and Borneo repre- 
sentatives of the species are blue, but the two are 
said to be identical. The article is prepared for 
export to China by the natives of that country, 
who pay Government a small annual sum for 
the exclusive privilege of collecting the nests in 
certain caves, chiefly in the Morawak Korale of the 
Southern Province. The yearly value of this 
article of export does not exceed R4,000. 

As regards the Guano, Dr. Watt says :—“ There 
is no reason why India might not meet its.own 
demands for Guano, if not open up an export 
trade in the article.” Mr. de Roepstorff, referring 
to the Nicobar Islands, said, “‘I am certain that 
I can produce bird nests and guano to the value 
of at least one lakh of rupees per annum” ; to which 
might be added the possible supply from the 
Andamans. There is no reason why all the 
guano procurable in Ceylon should not be conserved 
and utilized|for manuring purposes. 
ee Bs NS a ey ee 


RINDERPEST AND ITS REMEDY. 


Captain Leonard Rogers, I.M-8., who has been 
holding the post of Imperial Bacteriologist in 
India during the absence of Dr. Lingard on 
sick leave, has published a most interesting 
paper on his researches in connection with the 
treatment and prevention of rinderpest. He does 
not claim to have fathomed the subject to its 
bottom, as may be seen by his opening remarks, 
but no one interested in cattle in this country 
can read his paper without feeling that very 
important and practical advances have been made. 
He commences thus:—“ During the last three 
years a large amount of research work, with 
a view to discovering methods of protective inocu- 
lation against rinderpest, has been carried out 
in South Africa, with the result that several 
methods, differing more or less completely from 
each other, have been discovered and put into 
practice in that country. Differences of opinion 
as to the value of these divers methods were 
inevitable, ond as, moreover, the conditions with 
regard to the prevalence and severity of the 
disease in India are very different from those 
of South Africa, it has been deemed necessary 
to test these methods carefully at the Muktesar 
laboratory and to apply the results obtained in 
actus] outbreaks reporting with regard to what 
steps should be adopted to check the enormous 
loss of cattle from this disease which annually 
occurs in India, At the same time some new 
lines of inquiry have been opened out, although 
any great advance on the discoveries recently 
made in South Africa as a result of several years’ 
work by numerous observers can hardly be expect- 
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ed. As it was not until January, 1899, or four 
months ago, that these experiments were com- 
menced, uo definite conclusions have as yet been 
arrived at, so only a brief outline of the work 
that has so far been carried out can be given 
in this report, reserving for a future occasion 
a full examination of the question. He then 
goes on in a most lucid manner to deal with 
the various methods of inoculation for rinder- 
pest that have been in vogue in South Africa. 
It is of interest to note that the original method 
by Professor Koch, of inoculating the animals 
it was desired to protect with the fresh bile of 
an animal suffering from rinderpest, was borrowed 
from the natives of Scuth Africa. There were 
many objections to this method, and, therefore, 
other means had to be resorted to. One of these 
was the injection of a large quantity of defibrin- 
ated blood of an animal which had suffered from 
rinderpest. The inoculated animal was then ex- 
posed to natural infection, contracted a mild form 
of the disease and was thereby rendered perma- 
nently immune. This plan was a great advance 
and formed the basis of the serum treatment to 
be presently mentioned. The principal objections 
to it were the large doses of the blood required, 
and the risk of transmitting malaria with the 
remedy. 

The method which has been adopted in South 
Africa with the most encouraging results was one 
discovered by Messrs. Turner and Kolle. It con- 
sists in injecting a small dose of a powerfully 
protective serum into one side of the animal, at 
the same time, that a dose of virulent rinderpest 
blood is injected into the opposite side. The pro- 
tective serum is obtained by repeated injections 
of gradually increased doses of virulent blood into 
an animal which has had rinderpest. The serum 
of the animal so prepared is thus made powerfully 
protective. The inoculated animal then goes 
through a mild attack in 90 per cent of the cases 
tried, and is, thereafter, permanently immune. 
Only half per cent of the animals so treated die. 
The latest report states that in Rhodesia over 
100,000 animals had been inoculated with a loss 
of less than one per cent, the disease being thus 
stamped out of the country. Dr. Rogers goes on 
tosay: “It might be thought at first sight from 
the above description that it only remains to put 
into practice in India the methods which have been 
so successfully used in South Africa, but a mo- 
ment’s consideration of the great differences 
between the intensity and distribution of the 
disease in the two countries will suffice to show 
that the problem is not quite so simple... In 
India the disease has been present fcr centuries, 
and consequently a certain degree of immunity 
has been gradually acquired, so that the disease 
is usually rather of an endemic than of an epide- 
mic type, and is attended with a lower mortality, 
and has much less tendency to spread widely and 
rapidly than was the case in South Africa, although 
at times it assumes a more epidemic character.” 

What is most wanted is a method which will 
preduce an immunity as rapidly as possible, 
as the outbreaks will seldom be reached until 
they are at their height, while, if it is to gain 
the confidence of the villagers, care must be 
taken not to run any risk of any material mor- 
tality among the inoculated cattle, or of a too 
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severe degree of illness, even at the expense of 
a less durable immunity, which is of much less 
importance in this country than it was in South 
Africa, for the reasons already pointed out, The 
religious susceptibilities of the people must also 
be reckoned with, and for this reason alone 
the bile method of Koch, which necessitates the 
slaughter of some 7 per cent of the animals, 
at from the sixth to the eighth days, in order 
to obtain bile for the protection of the others 
—a protection, moreover, which is only a tem- 
porary one—is practically out of the question 
in ludia. The glycerine bile method is next 
reviewed and rejected, because of the slowness 
of its action, and the necessity for a second 
injection ten days after the first. Captain Rogers 
rightly urges that the simplest possible method 
will be the best in this country, and he considers 
it probable that “the serum method or a modi- 
fication of it, so as to give but a very slight 
attack of the disease with a sufficiently long 
consequent immunity, will be best suited to the 
conditions met with in thi¢ country, especially 
as the protection will be obtained in a very 
few days. Moreover, the serum in larger doses 
can be used as a curative measure in early cases 
of the disease, if a sufficient quantity is available, 
a matter of the greatest practical importance.” 
The writer then goes on to give a full account 
of the experiments he has conducted with Indian 
cattle, which will well repay perusal hy all who 
are interested in cattle. Here, however, a bare 
outline is all that we have space for. We may, 
therefore, pass over the interesting, though hitherto 


~ commercially unprofitable, results of the various 


other experiments, to deal with what promises to 
be a most important advance, so far as the interests 
of the Indian agriculturist are concerned. The 
method of ‘Turner and Kolle, which we have des- 
cribed above, was carried out in the Muktesar 
Laboratory—which was recently burned down— 
with the result that 30,000 cubic centimetres of 
serum were manufactured in a comparatively short 
time. The'serum so obtained was then tried ex- 
perimentally on cattle, with the most gratifying 
results. It was discovered that whereas cattle 
from the plains were comparatively easily protected 
from rinderpest by the serum, the hill cattle 
required much larger doses to protect them. It 
was, however, merely a question of dose, and given 
large enough doses, the hill cattle could be as 
effectively protected as the plain cattle. In each 
of the experiments mentioned above the rinderpest 
test was carried out by the injection of a dose of 


virulent blood subcutaneously, the most certain 


way of producing the disease in an unprotected 
animal, and yet, given sufficient doses of the serum, 
the cattle showed no signs of the disease. A most 
interesting and important feature of the inquiry 
was the practical application of the method to the 
cattle of infected villages. The villagers readily 


assented to the experiments being carried out, and 
~ allowed blood to be taken from a diseased animal 


for the purpose. ‘The result was most gratifying, 
since not one of the inoculated animals contracted 
the disease, while of the uninoculated a number 
suffered from rinderpest, and several died. 


From what has been said it will be obvious that 


i though Captain Rogers neither claims nor has 
attained finality in his results, he has nevertheless 
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done enough to show that the method he advocates 
is a practical one, which promises to very materi- 
ally diminish the great mortality from rinderpest 
in this country, It will, however, be first neces- 
sary for Government to obtain a sufficient ergini- 
sation to put into practice the important outcome 
of the experimental work we have alluded to. 


> 


AN INTERESTING MILK PROSECUTION. 


The first prosecution of any importance to the 
milk-vending trade reached a definite stage last 
week, when a Sydney Dairyman was fined at 
Newtown, by Mr. Isaacs, a Sydney P.M., tor 
selling milk below the strengtl: laid down in the 
Public Health Act. 

The case was commenced six weeks ago and 
concluded last week. William Liddell, Inspector 
under the Health Act for the Borough of Marrick- 
ville, proceeded against Alfred Wedlock, registered 
dairyman, of Marrickville, for that he did by his 
servant, John Wedlock, sell to the said William 
Liddell an article of food, to wit milk, the same 
not being of the quality of food demanded by him 
in terms of section 62 of the Public Health Act of 
1896. Mr. Ralston, instructed by Messrs. Norton 
& Co., appeared to prosecute; and Mr, Ferguson, 
instructed by Messrs. Deane and Deane, appeared 
for the defendant. Evidence was given by the 
inspector of the purchase of the milk and the 
submitting of the same to the Government Analyst 
for analysis. In answer to Mr. Ferguson, the 
inspector stated that defendant’s cattle were in 
excellent condition, and had the appearance of 
being well fed. The dairy premises were kept in 
splendid order. The cows were stall fed, and 
appeared to receive every care and attention. 

Mr. Hamlet, Government Analyst, stated that 
he had made an analysis of the milk in question. 
The milk was below the standard notified by the 
“Gazette,” The deficiency of total solids was °47 
per cent. ‘The fat was deficient 45 per cent. 
The solids not fat were deficient ‘02 per cent. The 
materin] difference was in the fat. He could 
only account for the absence of the fat by its 
abstraction by dilution or skimming. ~The 
standard given wasa low one, and in favor of 
milkmen. He had received a number of authentic 
samples from veterinary inspectors. He had seen 
samples actually taken from the cow, which he 
had analysed, and found that they averaged 3-8 
sometimes over 4°, and evening milk up to Be 
These samples had been taken at all times of the 
year and in all weathers. Asa result of these 
investigations he fixed the standard approved by 
the Board of Health. Morning milk contained 
less fat than evening milk. Cold, wet weather 
practically made no difference in the quality of 
milk. He took samples from his own cow which 
averaged 13 per cent of solids and over 4 per cent 
of fat. The fat in the milk comes from the aan 
that the cows take. It would take six hours to 
make a complete analysis of milk, and could only 
be done by an expert. The English standard for 
solids had gradually fallen from 9°5 to 895. 
They had no standard for fat in England. : 

For the defence, evidence was giver by the 
defendant that he spared no effort to get tke best 
cattle and the best feed for them, irrespective of 
price, in order to make his dairy a model one, 
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The milk was delivered to his customers direct 
from the cow, and he at no time had ever received 
the slightest complaint from any of the 400 persons 
he served. Other witnesses corroborated the 
testimony of the defendant as to the milk being 
delivered to the customers direct from the cow, 
and that complaints were at no time received as to 
the quality of the milk supplied. 

Henry Wilson, manager of the dairy department 
of the Fresh Food and Ice Company, stated that 
he had acted as judge at many Shows. Defendant 
exhibited his cows, and won prizes with them. 
The method of feeding described by defendant, 
and the nature of the food mentioned, was as good 
as it could be for stall-fed cattle. Of course, grass 
was the best of all food for milk purposes. 

Mr. Ferguson submitted that to be an offence 
under the Act it must be one of adulteration, and 
the evidence showed the very opposite. The milk 
was sent out direct from the cow in a pure state, 
and that. was what the Act required of the vendor, 
and nothing more. If in this case a fine was 
imposed the defendant was injured in the eyes of 
his 400 customers, not one of whom, if they were 
in Court and heard the evidence, would believe 
that they had received anything else but pure 
milk. 

Mr. Isaacs said that whatever might be his 
decision he was satisfied that the milk had not 
been tampered with after it left the cow, and 
before it was delivered to the consumer. 

Mr. Ralston submitted that all he had to prove 
was that the milk was not up to the standard 
provided by the Government. That had been 
done, and he asked for a conviction. 

Mr. Isaacs said he considered that the only 
question he had to decide was whether this milk 
was up to the standard fixed by the Government 
on the recommendation of the Board of Health. 
He, however, stated expressly that he considered 

that this milk was sold as it was taken from the 
cow, andthat defendant had done his best—and 
more than 99 out of every 100 milk vendors did— 
to supply his customers with milk of the best 
possible quality. He was sure that defendant’s 
bona fides was perfectly clear, but as the milk was 
not up to the required. standard he would convict 
the defendant and order him to pay a minimum 
penalty of 5s., with 21s. professional costs, and 
10s. 6d. analyst’s fees added, in default levy and 
distress. The defendant intimated his intention 
of appealing to the Supreme Court on the decision. 

The points relied upon by Mr. Ferguson, the 
defendant’s counsel, in his appeal are as follows :— 

The Public Health Act of 1896, s. 62, provides 
(inter alia) that: ‘‘Every person who to the 
prejudice of the purchaser sells any food or drug 
which is not of the nature, substance or quality of 
the food or drug demanded by such purchaser 
shall be liable to a penalty not exceeding £20.” 

Section 63 provides that ‘ Any person who sells 
a food or drug shall deliver the same to the pure 
chaser in its pure state.” A breach of this section 
is deemed an offence under the preceding section. 

Wedlock, the defendant in this case, was charged 
under the 62nd section with selling to the prejudice 
of the purchaser an article of food, to wit, certain 
milk, the same not, being of the quality of food 
demanded by him, 
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Section 53 of the Act empowers thé Governor, 
on the recommendation of the Board of Health, to 
fix limits of stvength and purity for articles of 
general consumption, but it does not go on to 
make it an offence to sell articles which are not in 
conformity with this standard. In pursuance of 
this section the Governor has fixed the standard of 
milk as follows:—Natural milk solids to be not 
less than 12 per cent, of which the fat shall be 
three-und-two-tenths per cent. Wedlock’s milk 
fell short of this standard in butter fat and other 
solids, and the magistrate held that this constituted 
an offeuce under-the Act, although it was proved 
to his satisfaction that the milk was sold as it 
came from the cow, without anything added to or 
taken from it; that the cows were of the best 
possible quality, fed in the best possible way, and 
that everything possible was done by thedefendant 
to get the best milk. 

The defendant’s contention was that though 
the law authorised the fixing of a standard, there 
was nothing in the Act to make it an offence to 
sell milk which deviated in quality from the 
standard, and that having sold pure milk fresh 
from the cow he had thereby supplied a customer 
who asked for milk with milk of the quality 
demanded by him. 

So 
FIBROUS PLANTS. 


(Continued. ) 

While 30 or 40 species of plants supply the 
world’s demand for commercial fibres, hundreds 
of fibrous plants could readily be enumerated, 
the simple fibrous matter in many of which 
to outward appearance is just. as good as the 
fibre of the commercial species widely cultivated. 
There are many wild plants for instance which 
produce fibre stronger and better thanjute. Such 
plants have been the subject of constant enquiry, 
and in considering them as a source of fibre 
there are many points to be taken into con- 
sideration. We should enquire whether the plant 
is capable of successful cultivation, what its uses 
will be in manufacture, what commercial fibre 
it will replace or be a substitute for, In fact 
this latter point is the most important to be 
settled, fur the present commercial fibres repre- 
sent in a sense those that have stood the test 
of experience, and until these are crowded out 
by new conditions, or through what might be 
termed evolution in the economic arts, they will 
have no chance. The only opportunity which 
may be afforded these secondary forms is in 
the creation of special uses to which they may 
be peculiarly adapted, for which the standard 
forms known to the market are not so well 
fitted. Should a fibre be “ promising” it would 
need to be subjected to. chemical and micros- 
copic study to determine the length of the ulti- 
mate fibre cell, the proportion of cellulose, and 
any other elements which would give it its 
rating among textiles. By such technical study 
we are enabled to obtain direct knowledge of 
the species, and in a measure to avoidlong and 
costly economic experimentation. ~ F 

Experiments for the developments or extension 
of vegetable fibre industries under Governmental 


‘ 
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auspices or direction have been instituted at different 
times in|many countries, and such experiments date 
back nearly one hundred years. In some in- 
stances these have been confined to testing the 
strengths of native fibrous substances for com- 
parison with similar tests of commercial fibres, 
as the almost exhaustive experiments of Roxburgh 
in India early in the present century. - Another 
direction for Government experimentaticn has 
been che testing of machines to supersede costly 
hand labor in the preparation of the raw material 
for market, or in the development of chemical 
processes for the further preparation of the fibres 
for manufacture, or in microscopic and chemical 
investigation. The broadest field of experiment, 
however, has been the cultivation of the plants, 
either to introduce new industries as sources of 
national wealth or to economically develop those 
which require to be fostered. 

The introduction of ramie culture is an example 
of the first instance, the fostering of the almost 
extinct flax industry of our grandfathers’ days an 
illustration of the second, 

The United States Government has conducted 
experiments Or instituted enquiries in the fibre 
interest at various times in the last fifty years, 
but it is only since 1890 that an office of practical 
experiment and inquiry has been established by 
the Department of Agriculture, that has been 
continued through a term of years. T'isis known 
as the Office of Fibre Investigations. The work of 
this branch of the Departmeut of Agriculture has 
been mainly directed towards the development or 
introduction of those fibres which we do not 
produce commercially, but which are capable of 
cultivation in the United States, and which will 
add to our national resources. This work has been 
prosecuted by the importation and distribution of 
the. seeds of fibre plants, by encouraging and 
directing field experiments, by testing fibre 
machines and by affording information, both 
through personal correspondence and through a 
series of publications. 


CIRRHOSIS, CHRONIC INTERSTITIAL HEPA- 
TITIS, OR CHRONIC INDURATION OF 
THE LIVER. 


This is a chronic disease in which the liver 
becomes hardened, it may be increased or dimin- 
ished in size, depending on the particular phase 
of the morbid process. The interstitial or 
connective tissue takes on a slow form of 
inflammation, and a very active over-growth, which 
leads to a general compression and atrophy of the 
secreting cells, and a hindrance to the flow of 
blood through ‘the liver. The liver is hard and 
many instances, a distinct 
grating sound when cut; the cut surface presents 
4 variable appearance depending on the particular 
Stage of the pathological process. “ When 
cirrhosis is old, the surface of the liver is granu- 
lated and irregular, sometimes covered with new 


iaembranes; the serous membrane is thickened, 


Whitish and opaque. At the beginning the colour 
of the liver is nutmeg-brown; later it turns light 
yellow, and the organ becomes anemic. On 
Section we find a fibrous network formed by the 
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thickened connective tissue, a network the principal 
traces of which circumscribe more or less large 
fields of the atrophied hepatic paren-chyma, whilst 
its ramifications separate the various hepatic 
lobules. With these alterations of the 
liver we find also wu passive hyperemia and a 
chronic catarrh of the stomach and intestine, 
ascites, anasurca, congestion of the meninges, and 
hemorrhages in different organs.”* 

Chronic inflammation of the liver, although very 
prevalent amongst horses which graze on the veld 
in some districts of the Colony, is not so frequently 
met with amongst cattle which feed solely on 
the veld, although many cases do occur, such as 
has already been referred to. The disease is very 
common, however, amongst cattle which are 
either wholly or partially fed in the stable, especi- 
ally amongst milch cows. In some instances 
cases of chronic hardening of the liver are met 
with in which no previous history of any acute 
attack can be obtained, but in the great majority 
of cases, in which the animals have been under 
close observation by the same owner for some 
considerable time, the animals have suffered from 
one or more previous attacks of the illness ,which 
indicated the presence of acute congestion or 
inflammation of the liver. A rather unusual case of 
this character occurred recently. The patient was 
a pure bred red polled cow which was imported 
about six months ago. She calved, either on 
board the steamer or immediately after her 
arrival, and suffered from derangement of the 
digestive organs for some little time after, She 
recovered, however, and appeared to be doing 
fairly well, until] avout three months after, when 
she had an acute attack of inflammation of the liver, 
She made a slow and somewhat irregular recovery 
from this attack ; her appetite remained delicate 
and her bowels somewhat irregular. Latterly, 
however, her owner reported that she was doing . 
much better and feeling well. This. continued . 
until about five days before she died, when she 
became suddenly ill, and manifested symptoms of 
acute constipation. Suitable aperients were ad- 
ministered, but after four days’ illness she began 
to strain violently. When examined the day that 
she died by Mr. Spreull, she was found lying 
down with her head turned round on her shoulder 
persistently ; her breathing was quick, and she 
strained continuously as if wanting to expel 
something; her temperature was 106°2, The 
rectum was inflamed, and contained a mixture of 
blood, slime, and a little very black feces, but no 
injury could be detected. The stomachs were not 
full, nor was the. abdomen tympanitic. She 
died very suddenly. The postmortem examination 
revealed the gall-bladder but ductus choledochug 
—the bile duct leading from the gall-bladder enor- 
mously enlarged and distended to its utmost 
capacity ; its contents measured fully one gallon, 
Its wall were much thickened and inflamed, but 
the ductus choledochus—the. bile duct leading 
from the gall-bladder to the duodenum—was not 
obstructed, but narrowed. The greater portion . 
of the contents of the gall-bladder closely re- 
sembled the white of an egg in its character and 
consistence and was of a light lemon colour, 
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There was a sedimentary portion which formed 
about a tenth of the whole; this was of a yellow 
colour and flacculent in its character, correspond- 
ing tothe yolk of the egg. The liver was very 
hard, grated when cut, and was smaller than 
normal. The cut surface presénted a grey mot- 
tled anaemic appearance, and the thickened bands 
of connective tissue could be plainly seen with the 
naked eye. ‘he first, second, and third stomachs 
were normal and full of food of a soft consistence, 
due principally to the medicines administered, 
The fourth stomach was inflamed, and numerous 
petechae on the rugae or folds of the lining mem- 
brane, The duodenum was but slightly in- 
flamed, but there was severe congestion and 
inflammation of the rest of the small intestines, 
They contained a blood-coloured watery fluid. 
The carcum was not much inflamed, and there was 
little inflammation of the colon, but the coats 
of the large bowels were infiltrated from % to 3 
an inch thick with a pale yellow serous fluid. 
This infiltrate was abundant in the mesentery and 
loose tissue around the coils, of the large intes- 
tines, The rectum was inflamed and _ the 
abdominal cavity contained about half-a-pint of 
a pale serry-coloured fluid. The spleen, kidneys 
and lungs appeared normal. The urinary bladder 
was full of urine of a rather deeper colour than 
natural, The heart was pale but firm; there were 
large blood extravasations under the encocardium 
of the left ventricle, and numerous punctiform 
haemorrhages under the epicardium, 


Symptoms.—As already remarked, animals may 
be affected with cirrhotic livers in an advanced 
stage without manifesting any prominent symptom 
indicating its presence, but there is generally 
irregularity of the bowels—constipation alternat- 
ing with diarrhoea; a somewhat delicate and 
variable appetite. In one herd of dairy cows 
which I had under observation for some time, and 
in which over twelve consecutive cases occurred at 
comparatively short intervals, one prominent 
symptom which was noted on close observation 
was frequent grinding of the teeth. These cows 
ate’ and ruminated very much as usual, their 
appetites were not so keen perhaps as they 
should have been, and their feces were rather 
firmer than natural, considering the food which 
they were receiving, but with the exception of 
this occasional grinding of the teeth, which was 
observed a number of days before any other 
symptom became manifest, an ordinary observer 
would not have detected anything amiss with these 
cows. In this particular instance the grinding of 
the teeth was perhaps due more to the indiges- 
tion which was associated with the cirrhosed 
liver, than to the pain and uneasiness caused by 
the condition of the liver itself, as in nearly all 
these cases the acute symptoms were ushered in 
by diarrhosa and a catarrhal condition of the 
stomachand bowels, which we found great difficulty 
in controlling. In the more ordinary cases the 
animal continues to feed and ruminate as usual, 
until it suddenly manifests symptoms of acute 
indigestion and liver complications, associated 
with constipation. After administering the usual 
purgative medicine, and the bowels have acted 
freely, the patient may appear relieved and. com- 
mence to feed a little, but frequent relapses 
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occur, and although temporary improvement may 
follow the judicious administration of saline 
medicine, the patient, as a rule, becomes gradually 
more and more emaciated; dropsical swellings 
appear in front of the chest and between the fore 
legs extending towards the abdomen. In more 
favourable cases, by careful dieting, and the fre- 
quent use of saline medicines, the animal may be 
maintained in fairly good health and condition 
for many months, But injudiciou: feeding will 
at any time bring on an acute attack which may 
terminate fatally in two or three days. 

Treatment.—The treatment of chronie indura- 
tion of the liver, when such a condition is sus- 
pected, either from previous attacks of an acute 
character, or from the general sypmtoms, can only 
be palliative, and consists principally in regulating 
and arranging the diet, so us to avoid over-loading 
the stomach, and keep the bowels in a laxative 
condition. To maintain the latter, an occasional 
pose of sulphate of soda (Glauber’s salts)—from 
yalf a pound to a pound—may be given, or whenthe 
dows can be tempted to eat it, about two ounces of 
salt may be dissolved in a little boiling water and 
added to a small bran mash every morning or 
every second or third morning as may be required. 
A tablespoonful of common salt should be given 
daily. When acute symptoms appear, these 
should be treated in the same manner as recom- 
mended for acute inflammation of the liver, 
by giving first a dose of calomel followed by 
repeated doses of Glauber’s salts as may be 
necessary to keep the bowels acting. It will 
be evident from what has been said that when an 
animal has just recovered from an acute attack of 
indigestion, congestion of the liver, or any serious 
derangement of the digestive organs, it is a great 
mistake to force all kinds of food upon it, com- 
bined with tonic medicines, in order to stimulate 
its delicate and defective appetite, as is usually 
done. The treatment which such an animal re- 
requires is not medicine so much as a light 
nourishing diet of a laxative character, given in 
small quantities and at short intervals. A little 
laxative medicine judiciously administered cc- 
casionally will relieve the debilitated and con- 
gested organs, and assist their defective action. 
An excellent stimulant under such conditions is 
the carbonate or chloride of ammonium, which 
may be given along with gentian and ginger in 
the following doses :— 


Powdered Chloride of Ammonium .. 4 ounce. 
“3 Gentian root .. 2 drachms. 
S Ginger 5c 254 a 


Mix in a bottle of thin linseed or oatmeal gruel, 
and give twice a day. The carbonate of ammonia 
may be substituted for the chloride if the animal 
is weak in addition to having a delicate appetite. 
But the principal consideration is the regulation 
and selection of the diet in all such cases. 
Remember that the habitual tendency of all that 
goes on in the animal body is always in the 
direction of health. This is the inherent bent of 
all the vital powers and processes of the animal 
organism. The object of medicine, therefore, is to: 
assist this “healing power of nature,” as it is 
called, and one of the principal means of doing 
that is to remove every obstacle to the free action 
of this health-restoring force. 
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- Tf an animal is dull and depressed Lae feeble 
ite arising from a sluggish liver, 1t1s nov i 
Eiaaleat tae it wants, Ara a dose of opening 
medicine to relieve the congested liver and the 
inactive bowels, and by careful feeding to prevent 
a recurrence of these conditions. 
D. HUTCHEON, c.v.s. 


> 
GENERAL ITEMS. 


The Town and Country Journal lately published 
the following method of pasteurising milk :—The 
vessel containing the milk, which may be the 
bottle from which it is to be used or any other 
suitable vessel, is placed inside of a larger vessel 
of metal, which contains the water. If a bottle, 
it is plugged with absorbent cotton, if this be at 
hand, or, in its absence, other clean cotton will 
answer. A small fruit jar, loosely covered, may 
be used instead of a bottle. The requirements are 
simply that the interior vessel shall be raised 
about half-an-inch above the bottom of the other, 
and that the water shall reach nearly, or quite, as 
high asthe milk. The apparatus is then heated 
on a range or stove until the water reaches a 
temperature of 155 degrees Fahr., whem it is re- 
moved from the heat and kept tightly covered 
for half-an-hour. The milk bottles are then taken 
out and kept in a cool place. Tle milk may be 
used at any time within 24 hours. A temperature 
of 150 degrees maintained for half-an-hour is 
sufficient to destroy any germs likely to be present 
in the milk, and it is found in practice that raising 
the temperature to 155 degrees and shen allowing 
it to stand in the heated water for half-an-hour, 
ensures the proper temperature for the required 
time. The temperature should not be raised above 
155 degrees, otherwise the taste and the quality 
of the milk will be impaired. The simplest plan 
is to take a tin pail, and invert a perforated tin 
pie-plate in the bottom, or have made for it a 
removable false bottom perforated with holes, and 
having legs half-an-inch high, to allow circulation 
of the water. The milk is set on this false 
bottom, and sufficient water is put into the pail 
to reach the level of the surface of the milk in 
tbe bottle. A hole may be punched in the 
cover of the pail, a cork inserted, and a chemical 
thermometer put through the cork, so that the 
bulb dips into the water. The temperature can 
thus be watched without removing the cover. If 
preferred, an ordinary dairy thermometer may be 
used, and the temperature tested from time to 
time by removing the lid. This is very easily 
arranged, and is just as satisfactory as the patented 
apparatus sold for this purpose. 


We (says the Queensland Agricultural Journal) 
have begun an industry in the Colony which is 
rapidly expanding and which promises ere long 
to rise to great importance. This is the Coffee- 
planting industry. Few people need be told that 
while many years ago Coffee-planting was the 
principal industry in Ceylon, at the present day 
coffee in that island is a thing of the past, owing 
to the ravages of the parasitic fungus (Hemileia 
vastatriv) known as the Coffee leaf-disease. Of 
late years spasmodic attempts have been made to 
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revive the industry, but without avail. The 
existence of wild coffee in the jungle operates 
against the planters. The disease remaining with 
the plauts cannot be eradicated, and what was 
once a source of great wealth to the planters and 
consequent prosperity to Ceylon has had to be 
finally abandoned, and cinchona, cacao, (sic) and 
tea have successively taken the place of coffee. 


The amount of water absorbed by large trees is 
very considerable, and hence ring-barking has a 
marked effect on the grass. The destruction of 
heavy timber over a large area of country has, 
notwithstanding all that has been said to the 
contrary, the effect of reducing the rainfall, 
particularly in flat country. But the water 
beneath the surface, which went to nourish the 
growing trees, is, after the latter are destroyed, 
left to nourish by capillary attraction the roots of 
the grass, which grows more luxuriantly in con- 
sequence. Not untrequently springs burst forth 
spontaneously in ring-barked country, owing to 
the superabundance of subterranean water now no 
longer expended in supplying the trees. 

The latest method of destruction of ants is said 
to be the use of gasoline. Pour about a half-pint 
of gasoline into the ant hill or nest, and set it 
afire. The gasoline will instantly spread through 
all the nest, and, as the heat on the surface 
increases, the gas will generate from the utmost 
recesses: and the fire will cook the ants. Half-a- 
pint of gasoline will burn from three to eight 
hours, aad kill every ant in the largest nest, as 
well as all which attempt to enter it from without. 

Here is another remedy :—When it is a big 
mound nest, pour a little bisulphide of carbon 
down each hole and throw a wet bag over the nest 
immediately afterwards. Remove it in a couple 
of minutes and apply a lighted stick over each 
opening. The fumes explode, wreck the nest, and 
burn all the ants beneath. Care must be taken 
not ‘o put too much bisulphide near the roots of 
fruit tices, as it will destroy them. Also, as it is 
very inflammable, no light or spark should be 
allowed to be near the bottle, which should be 
kept corked. It is well to have the lighted stick 
five or -iv feet long, though even if the nest 
explodes uear the land no harm would be done, 


A farmer, writing to the New York Tribune, 
says:—Hight years ago I lost about one-third of 
my crop of corn and cow peas on account of the 
weevil, but luckily I made a discovery that has 
been worth many dollars to me since. During the 
same year I sacked up a lot of cow peas, and 
about one-fourth of the sacks used were salt sacks, 
with the salt still clinging to them. When I was 
ready to market the peas I unsacked the lot, and 
found to my surprise that the peas in the salt 
sacks were in perfect condition, while those in the 
other sacks were almost destroyed by the weevil. 
When I gathered my grain crops the next fall I 
used salt sacks entirely with the same success. It 
is the custom in this section to put the corn in the 
barn with the shuck on, and the consequence is 
that a great many insects secrete themselves in 
the shuck and afterwards destroy a great deal of 
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grain. Knowing this I dissolved 1 quart of salt 
in 2 gallons of water, and as the corn was thrown 
in the barn I gaveit a light sprinkling. I was not 
bothered with any insects that year, and of course 
I have continued to use the salt remedy ever since 
with the best of results. 


It is generally thought by household authorities 
that brown-shelled eggs are superior to the white- 
shelled varieties. An investigation has been made 
into the relative merits of the two kinds of eggs 
at the Californian Experiment Station, with the 
result that the impression that brown-shelled eggs 
are richer is not borne out by chemical analysis. 
Further, a physical examination proves that the 
main points of superiority, though extremely 
slight, are possessed by the white-shelled eggs. 
But practically there is no difference so far as the 
food value is concerned, between the two classes. 

It is a troublesome question to know what to do 
with the flies this summer. This is the best 
method of destroying them that we know of. 
Take half-a-teaspoonful of black pepper in 
powder, 1 teaspoonful of brown sugar, and 1 tea- 
spoonful of cream; mix them well together, and 
place in the room on a plate when the flies are 
troublesome, and they will soon disappear. Cold 
green tea made very strong and sweetened with 
sugar will also, where set about the room in 

aucers, attract flies and destroy them. 


The results of a series of experiments on the 
preservation of eggs are published in the Berliner 
Markthallen Zeitung. Fresh eggs were treated 
by twenty different methods in June, and after 
being allowed to remain eight months were ex- 
amined at the end of February, In only three of 
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the methods employed did all the eggs remain 
sound, These were (1) covering with vaseline, (2) 
preserving in lime water, (3) preserving in a 
solution of silicate of potash. The treatment 
with vaseline, however, is a tedious business, sub- 
mersion in lime water induces a disagreeable 
flavour, and the use of silicate of potash renders 
the shell extremely brittle so that it is expedient 
to pierce it with a needle before putting it into 
boillng water for cooking. Whichever be the 
method employed, it is desirable that only non- 
fertile eggs should be subjected to the process of 
preservation. Twenty per cent. of the eggs went 
bad that had been (1) covered with lard, (2) pre- 
served in wood ashes, (3) varnished with shellac, 
(4) put in a mixture of boric acid and silicate of 
potash, or (5) treated with permanganate of potash. 
Of eggs varnished with silicate of potash or with 
collodium, 40 per cent turned bad. Of eggs that 
had been plunged for 12 to 15 seconds in boiling 
water, or immersed in a solution of alum, or in a 
solution of salicylic acid 50 per cent. were found 
to be bad. Of eggs rubbed with salt, or preserved 
in bran, or covered with paraffin, or treated with 
a mixture of salicylic acid and glycerine, 70 per 
cent. went bad. Of eggs wrapped in paper 80 
per cent., and of eggs kept in salt water 100 
per cent., were found to be bad. 


Place 4 1b. of unslacked lime, 1 lb. of salt, and 
1 oz, of cream of tartar in an earthen jar; then 
add 3 gallons of boiling water, stir well and allow 
the mixture to stand for two days, when it is 
ready to receive the eggs. The vessel should 
stand in a cool place where it is not likely to be 
disturbed. There should be quite 2 inches of the 
liquid standing above the top layer of eggs. As 
the water evaporates, add cold water up to where 
it previously stood in the vessel. 


SS ——— 
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NEW AND OLD PRODUCTS IN 
ZANZIBAR. 


(From Annual Report of the Agricultural 
Department of Zanzibar.) 


OCOA .—We have rised a quan- 
tity of young seedlings in the 
nursery, chiefly from seed ob- 
tained from Mr. LU. Baty, Sey- 
chelles, in June. The seed 
arrived in capital condition, 
was at once germinates between 
blankets and planted in bam- 


boo pots. Some of the plants have been trans- 
planted out with scarcely one failure as the roots 
suffered no disturbance during the process, and 
with cacao this is most important. The Planta- 
tion which we set out in the beginning of the 
yeer from last year’s seed suffered severely from 
the want of rain. Still many trees survived, 
while the gaps have been supplied. We have 
enough plants to bring up the total acreage under 
cacao to about 8 acres. The trees are being 
placed 14 feet apart. Wehave planted intermediate 
rows of bananas for temporary shade and we find 
these better than castor oil trees. The latter bear 
a scanty crop of leaves in the dry weather and 
have a straggly, unsightly growth. For permanent 
shade we have planted bois immortelle but these 
have also suffered. We are also trying Delia azed- 
arach for permanent shade which promises well; it 
has a healthy and rapid growth when young. There 
are I think several species of trees on the island 
suitable for shade as for instance Erythrina tomentoso 
a leguminous trees which sheds its seeds freely, 
and a species of Dalbergia also freely seeding and 
growing rapidly. We have as yet not proceeded far 
enough with the cultivation of cacao to form an 
Opinion as to its suitability for this country. It 
evidently requires very careful attention when young 
and the trees cannot be set out and left to 
their own resources like for instance cloves or coco- 
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nuts or even coffee. The tow cacao trees on Miss. 
Thackeray’s shamba at Mbweni cropped abundantly 
last year, but this year the fruit shrivelled up when 
about the size ofan areca-nut and one of the trees 
is now nearly dead. 

Kola.—A small plantation of about 3 acres of Kola 
was, in March, laid out in the clearing near the 
police station. They survived the transplanting and 
the drought much better than the cacao, though 
they have grown very slowly. Some fresh seed 
planted in August and put out the October to supply 
the gaps has overtaken the old planting. Kolo, 
though it springs up rapidly in the nurseries, is evie 
dently of slow growth. We placed them 20 feet apart 
shading them in the same way as the cacao. Kolas 
are subject to great vicissitudes in the London 
market, the price ranging from 2d to 6d or even 
10d per lb. They readily fetch a high price if in 
small supply but fall to nothing if over produced. 
A good deal depends upon the condition in which 
they reach the market. 

Coffee-—The few Arabian coffee trees which were 
put out last season have grown excellently and will 
be ready for toping in another year. Some more 
seed has applied for from Nyassaland. Young plants 
of Liberian are now coming in the nursery for @ 
plantation of 44 acres to be laid out this season. 

Tea.—We have decided to give this product a trial 
because of the healthy appearance of the tea bushes 
at Miss. Thakeray’s shamba, Mbweni, planted by Sir 
John Kirk. These were pruned down in October and 
flushed well, bearing enough new growth in twa 
months to form a plucking surface and leaves six inches, 
of pruning wood. Half a maundof Horagalla, Ceylon 
Assam Hybrid has been obtained and planted in the 
new nursery at Mpapa and is growing well. Thie 
should give us enough plants for 6 acres, planting 
5 by 5, and leave a margin for supplies and distribution. 

I don’t think that Zanzibar will ever enter the 
lists as atea producing country, even if low country 
varieties are found to flourish here, as the labour 
supply is too small and uncertain. The plentiful 
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supply of organised labour in Ceylon is one of the 
chief reasons why that country has taken the lead 
in this industry, while Natal is an example where 
the comparatively adverse conditions of labour have 
Operated unfavourably. In our present unstable con- 
dition of labour we could not do more than grow a few 
acres for local consumption and perhaps induce the 
Arabs and natives to cultivate a few trees for their 
own use. Another point to remember is that tea 
is a declining market and is probably already over 
produced. 

Pepper.—The pepper vines at Mwera, planted some 
years ago by Mr. Bomanji, have seeded this year 
though not freely. The condition of these plants 
shows, I think that pepper, if properly cultivated 
would grow here. Still we do not propose to give 
this product any special attention at present. Pepper 
is cultivated largely in India. The Straits Settle- 
ments and Borneo where the plantations are well 
established, and though the market price of pepper 
ruled higher this year than last, it is subject 
to the caprices of speculation as all spices are 
when the supply fluctuates, Its cultivation is 
confined to the Mast Indies and thought this in 
itself is no reason why it should not be tried 
elsewhere it is a noteworthy fact that the West 

‘ Indies have not found it worth their while 
to take it up. Unlike cloves and coconuts its cul- 
tivation requires detailed attention and if introduced 
here would be more suitable for wa-ha-dimu small 
cultivators than for Arab planters. In the East 
Indies the Chinese are the principal pepper-growers. 

Vanilla.—The small plantation of vanilla at Dunga 
has survived the dry weather and is doing well. 
The trees lost their leaves and the plants had to be 
artificially shaded but beyond this the plantation 
has absorbed little labour. Once establised vanilla 
looks after itself fairly well but it must be sheltered 
from the sun and, in the dry weather, watered 
twice a week. Further supplies of cuttings have 
been ordered and I hope to receive them in time 
or planting in the rainy season. The live support 
—castor oil (Mbono) aud Frangipani—have already 
been laid out and are ready for their reception, and 
we propose to plant some in a patch of natural 
forest growing on this estate. Thevanilla at Mwera 
planted by Mr. Bomanji, flowered this year and a 
small quantity of fruit is now growing from flowers 
that were fertilised. Some of this fruit is 7 and 8 
inches long. The length of bean that reaches the 
market from Seychelles, Mauritius and Bourbon 

: varies from 54 to 8 inches; our beans are therefore 
well up to the average length. Thére is an other 
patch of fruiting vanilla higher up the Mwera valley 
on a plantation owned by Jack Savey, an old skip’s 
Krooman, Arabs take more interest in vanilla 
than in any other new product, though there are, 
as yet, no indications that they means seriously to 
take it up. The wild vanilla, which was described 
in the Shamba of August and November, 
@ passing notice from the fact that it is bearing 
fruit. In October Mr. Robertson and I visited a 
patch growing on the coral about a mile from the 
Danga bungalow and found a quantity of fruit forming. 
One pod measured 5 inches in length. Some insect 
must have been at work fertilizing the flowers of 
which there were at that time, numbers, though no 
insects, excepting ants, were visible in the dense, 
stiffing jungle. / 

Para Rubber (Hevea Braziiensis).—The plantation of 
Para rubber made at Tundaua, Pemba, lust year 
has suffered severely from the drought and only a 
few trees are now left. These however have grown 
well and were over 6 feet high in October, A young 
plantation, of a little over2} acres, has been laid 
out at Dunga in valley to the east of the house and 
we have a further supply of seedlings in the nursery 
for another 4 acre. All are doing well. The two- 
year-old trees at Dunga, of which there are about 
a dozen have, grown slowly. In July I tapped the 
large Para rubber tree growing in Miss Thackery’s 
garden at Mbweni, and planted by Sir John Kirk, 
This tree is probaly 20 years old. It was flowering 


deserves" 
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in January of this year (1899), We cut V shaped 
conduits on three sides of the trunk to a height of 
about 6 feet from the ground but no juice was 
obtained ; the tree seemed completely lacking in latex. 
After operating for about an hour we obtained enough 
milk to work up into a piece of rubber the size of a 
pea. I visited the treea few days afterwards bat 
there were no signs of further exhudations. On pre- 
vious occasions when I had pierced the tree with 
a penknife milk had fiowed freely. I think, therefore, 
that the bad results obtained at the tapping must 
be due to the dry we.ther and the soil, which, 
in tbe locality, is dry and sandy. The result is 
nevertheless, disappointing, as a tree of this size 
should yield an appveciable quantity of rubber at 
any time. 

Ceara rubber (manihot Glaziovii)—One thousand 
of these trees were planted out on the Wanda in April. 
The soil here is only a few inches deep but is of a 
rich vegetable mould. It overlies coral mixed with 
red sandy soil. Holes 18 inches deep were sunk 
through this and filled in with surface mould. The 
trees did well at first but the subsequently dry 
weather killed off all but 192. We shall replant 
this clearing in the rainy season, sowing the seeds in 
the holes which are already dug. 


Central American Rubber (Castilloa elastica).—200 
seeds of this variety of rubber were received in 
September, 92 of which grew. Some of these have 
been planted out in the same valley as the Para 
and at the same distance apart from one another. 
namely 17 feet. All are doing well, with the ex- 
ception or a few that were attacked by mongoose, 
These annimals also destroyed some of the young 
Para and coccoa plants. We were compelled to put 
a fence of small stakes around each tree to prevent 
their attack, which takes the form of biting through 
the young stem an inch above the ground. With 
tie exception of Para rubber the cultivation of 
Centeral America Rubb-r is receiving more attention 
in the tropical world than thas of any other variety 
of rubber plants. The trees are described as tall and 
handsome, with large spreading foliage and deep roots 
and have been recomended as shade trees for cacao 
and coffee. The trees yield rubberin 8 or 10 years 
and are said to thrive equally well in a dry or a 
wet climate. Castilloa elastica is of the same natural 
order as our Jack fruit tree. In its native country, 
it is undergoing rapid extermination by the native 
rubber collectors. 


Assam Rubber (Ficus elastica).—Several of these trees 
are growing about the island; we have one at 
Dunga. cus elastica is the ‘‘rubber plant” common 
in conservatories at home. Itis foundin the rainy 
mountain regions of Assam and issaid notto thrive 
in low countries. Piobably therefore, it would not as 
a rubber producer; suit our climate. 


General remarks on Llubber.—We have now five 
different species of rubber producing plants on the 
islan}, including the native vine Landolphia Kirki— 
Seeds of Lagos rubber, Kickxia African have been 
applied for. The unfavourable results obtained from 
tapping the Para rubber tree, and, similary, from tap- 
ping the Ceara trees last year, of which there are 
numbers at Moweni, make it I think doubtful whether 
rubber can be successfully grown here. Much of the 
cu tivable areas of this is'and are of the same nature 
as the Mbweni land, namely dry and sandy, and is 
adapted for the cultivation of coconuts than of India 
rubber. The low valleys and swamp are, in extent 
propo: tionally small, and are utilised by the natives 
for growing rice. Allowance must be made for the 
dryness of the season, though at best the rainfall is 
but light. I think that the results in Pemba are much 
more favourable notwithstanding the high percentage 
of dea'hs, though of ccurse we have had as yet no trees 
there large enough to tap. The two-year-old Para 
trees at Tundaua have far outstripped our two- 
years old trees at Dunga, though they have had the 
same dry weather to contend with. Moth the 
soil and configuration of the land is more suitable 
in Pemba for the cultivation of rubber than in 
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Zanzibar. The soil in Pemba has a greater admix- 
ture of clay and therefore greater drought resisting 
properties than the soil in this island, while the low 
steamy valleys are numerous; the country being in 
fact one continuation of small hills and valleys. 

If Ceara Rubber could be established on the coral 
it would indeed be a great gain. It is a tree that, 
in the opinion of some authorities, might be profit- 
ably grown in land corresponding to our coral country. 
After the holes are dug and the seeds planted the 
expenses are confined to keeping fires off, which in- 
volves judicious burning on the boundary of the 
plantation about twice a year. | ee 

The planting of the Landolphia Vine is not prac- 
ticable except in the natural forests, where it is a 
matter of preservation rather than of propagation. 
And it is far more important to preserve the forest 
trees themselves than the rubber vines, though the 
destruction of thelatter naturally follows upon that 
of the former. But a forest could be stocked with 
rubher vines in a much shorter space of time than 
that required for rearing the trees to afford the 
necessary support and shade. The latter in fact 
would be an impracticable undertaking. The rubber 
forests of Pemba are so thickly festooned with 
creepers that it is almost impossible to penetrate 
them, but only a small portion of these are rubber 
yielding vines, and they are so widely scattered that 
tbe collection of rubber scarcely pays. The whole 
aspect of the forest would be changed in a few years 
by cutting away the superfluous creepers and planting 
young Landolphia plants in their places. 

China Grass (Behmeria nivea.)—A small experis 
mental plot of this fibrous plant has been grownin 
the nursery. Through the long drought it received 
no water yet it has preserved a fresh green appear- 
ance and in 12 months has grown about 53 feet. 
But no cuttings have been made as the stems have 
not yet ripened, A small quantity of roots of the 
tropical species B. tenacissima, Ramie or Rhea fibre 
have been applied for. 

The following are approximately the areas to which 
the principal new plantation will be brought up in 
the coming planting season. In the case of Tea and 
Liberian coffee no trees have as yet been planted out :— 


Cocoa 8 Acres 

Kola 3 ) 

Liberian Coffee 4% a 

Tea 6 “A 

Para rubber 3 i 

Castilloa rubber +4 i 

Ceara™;rubber 1,000 trees 

Vanilla uncertain 

Coconuts About 3,00C young plants, half 


of which will be ready in April. 

At Machui about 3,000 plants 
will be ready in April and another 
2 or 3,000 in November. 


II —Cuoves. 

Marseilles Shamba.—In addition to the Dunga plan- 
fation which this year came under our management 
we have had charge of two of H. H. the Sultan’s 
shambas at Machui—Marseilles and Kitumba. The 
former is situated on the second range of hills which 
runs longitudinally through the island. The soil is 
a brick red mixture of sand and clay which gets 
very hard in dry weather. It is however superior 
in quality to the corresponding outcrop on the Masin- 
gini range of hills to the westward. Kitumba isin 
the low alluvial district of that name which spreads 
out to the eastward of the Machui range. The soil 
is generally a red loam overlying clay. As these 
two shambas adjoin and were as far as possible 
worked together they may be counted as one. 

Marseilles plantation has a historic interest worthy 
of note. It belonged to Khalid, third son of Seyyid 
Said, first Sultan of Zanzibar. Khalid affected the 
French and so named his estate after the Mediter- 
ranean seaport town. Another account says that a 
Frenchman who visited the shamba was so. struck 
with its rich and excellent appearance that he named 
it Marseilles. On Khalid’s death it passed to two 
pf his sisters. The place in those days was richly 
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decorated according to the prevailing taste of Arabs 
and was frequently visited by members of the Sul- 
tan’s household. When Seyyid Said died Majid, as 
eldest son in Zanzibar, ascended the throne, but hia 
ambitious brother Barghash, fifth son and afterwards 
Sultan, conspired from the first to bring about his 
brother’s destruction. In 1868, two years before his 
death, Seyyid Majid confined Barghash to his house 
which he surrounded with troops, but Barghash, by 
the help of his sisters, escaped in the guise of woman’s 
clothes and collected his forces at Marseilles, Here 
he was followed and routed by the Sultan’s troops 
who bombarded the palace and reduced it to a ruin. 
The final engagement was fought out in the open 
country in the western side of the hill, just beyond 
the palace, Barghash being compelled to fly back 
again to the town. 

Cost of Clove-picking.—Clove picking began, in 
Zanzibar in the latter end of October. At Machui 
we departed from the usual method of picking and 
instituted a system of payment whereby we could 
ascertain the total cost of clove gathering. The 
shamba people who, according to the new sheria, 
should have given their labour four days in the 
week were paid for each operation. Under these 
circumstances picking proceeded from the first more 
briskly with us than with our neighbours and we 
were able to gather a much larger proportion of 


cloves. The men and women of the shamba were 
rated as follows :— 
1 Nkoa or 

headman 27 pice for every 400 pishi brought in 


2 Wakadammu or 
headmen 23 pice 
each 

1 Storekeeper and 
caretaker 2075; op 

1 Womancleaning 
sweepings 15 ,, ” 


Bt 9 ” ” 


Total 108 pice per 400 green pishi 

Pickers 3 pice per pishi, and 8 pice per day (that 
is one pishi gratis) for spreading out and taking in 
the cloves in the morning and evening and in shows 
ery weather. : 

Wa-geni pickers, or outsiders, 3 pice per pishi. 

The number of wa-geni pickers varied from 60 to 
100 a day early in the season, dropping to 40 aa 
gateriag became general, The cloves were conveyed 
to the Custom house for sale on donkeys at the rate 
of fy pice per bag of 20 dry pishi, equal to 40 green 
pishi. 

The total cost of gathering, not including the 
Overseer’s wages, may, therefore, be calculated as 
follows :— 

Per 400 green pishi:— 

Nkoa etc. _ 108 
Picking at 3 pice per pishi +s 1200 
25 spreaders daily at 3 pice each; re- 
ckoning an average of 400 pishi 
picked per diem ... 20 ac 75 
Transport (10 bags)... 0 nC 240 
Total pice ... 1623 

1623 pice at 68 pice per rupee, the local rate of 
exchange, are equal to Rupees 23 pice 59, 

Reckoning now that 20 green pishi will when dry 
weigh one frasla we have :— 

Total cost of gathering and conveying to mar ket :.. 

R. 23 p. 59 per 20 frasla (400 green pishis) or R. lL 
pice 13 per frasla, 


Quantity picked per day.— Picking” includes the 
actual gathering and subsequent stalking. Pickers 
stop gathering at 2 o’clock and bring their loadsin to 
stalk, after which the cloves are measured, stalks not 
being counted. Stalking and measuring will somes 
times go on up to half-past six. The average quan- 
tity picked (and stalked) at Machui in a day was 
about 6 pishi per head. Our best picker was a woman 
named Binti Kiweti who gathered 9 and 10 pishi re- 
gularly, though she lost from an hour and and half 
each day in taking the cloves in an out. Our heaviest 
day was November 24th when we picked 874 pishi with 
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185 men: an average of 6:4 pishi per head. At Dunga 
our average was mucb less by reason of their being 
fewer cloves; besides having to visit more trees the 
people never became so expert. Our best picker brought 
6 and 7 pisbi, while our average was between 3 and 4 
pishi per diem. 

(To be eontinued, ) 

ry 


THE ‘“‘CAUCHO” RUBBER OF PERU. 


A published report from H. M. Consul at Para 
states that the tree which produces the quality of 
india-rubber exported from Peru, through Para, under 
the name of caucho, has recently been determined 
by M. Huber, a botanist, who is on the scientific 
staff of the Museum of Para. 

M. Huber lately visited the Ucayli region in Peru, 
and discovered that the tree was a castilloa, and will 
shortly be able to decide by comparison whether it 
is the same as the castilloa elastica of Oentral 
America, or a variety of the same genus. 

1t has been surmised previously that the tree 
might be a castilloa, but it is said that M. Huber 
is the first authority who has settled the point. 
With this knowledge it results that the distribution 
of the castilloa is winder than was previously thought 
to be the case. 

Caucho is produced in the neighbourhood of the 
Bolivian tributaries of the river Amazon,and from 
parts near the said tributaries that pass through Bra- 
zilian territory. 

A sample of caucho exists in the Para Museum 
that came from the banks of the River Tocantins. 
It is said that caucho is also produced near Macapo 
and Mazagao, on the north bank of the River Amazon, 
near its estuary. 

A recent statistical return on the exports of the 
State of Parad shows that this produce was exported 
in small quantities (altogether about 10 tons) from 
Aveiros (River Tapajos), Santarem, Alemquer and 
Obidos, on the River Amazon. 

The total shipments of cauwcho from Amazonian 
ports.amount to about 2,000 tons annually. M. Huber 
describes the process of tapping as follows:— 

The trunk is almost severedin two at a distsnce 
of about 3 feet from the ground, and the tree is 
allowed to fallin such a manner that it is supported 
in an inclined position by its branches, and still 
holds on the part that remains standing. The sap 
is collected and poured into a hole made in the 
ground, and is coagulated by means of the juice of 
certain local lianas. The natives state that this is 
the best method of tapping, and that if the trees 
were treated in the same manner as the heveas they 
would soon be destroyed by insects, which would at- 
tack them where the bark would be injured by in- 
cision, This may be only an excuse for unnecessary 
destruction, which might be avoided. However, it 


must be considered that as these trees grow far apart . 


from each other in their native state it must be in- 
convenient, if not impossible, to attend to more than 
one tree at a time. 

Trees that have been tappedin the manner described 
_do not survive the operation. In the course of time 
their places are no doukt taken by young trees that 
grow from seeds. The amazonian castilloas are found 
on eleyated land which is beyond the reach of floods, 
whereas the heveas thrive best in the lowlands that 

are periodically inundated by the River Amazon. 
Sir W. T. Thistleton Dyer, Director of Kew Gar- 
dens, in a communication to the Foreign Office, states 
that caucho, of which caouthouc is probably an ex- 
panded form, has been hitherto identified with 
“ India-rubber”’ par excellence, the produce of one 


or more species of hevez indigenous to the basin of _ 


the Amazons and exported from Para; it would now, 
however, appear that the caucho tree of Peru is a 
castilloa. One or more species of this genous pro- 
duces the India-rubber of Central America. In South 
America the castilloa has been known to extent as 
far as Ecuador, where it is called jebe, otherwise 
jeve or heve. According to Aublet, this latter name 
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was given in Northen Ecuador to a species of hevea, 
and in founding that genous he derived its name 
accordingly. In the Amazon basin the name for the 
species of hevea is ‘‘ Seringa,” and in Central America 
for those of castilloa ‘‘Ule” or “Tunn” (see Kew 
Bulletin, 1898, pp. 141, 142.) Perhaps in Western 
South America the names caucho and jebe are applied 
indiscrimi ately to rubber-producing trees. 

According to a report by Mr. D. B. Adamson, H. 
M. Consul at Iqnitos, dated 24th December, 1898, 
and published in the “ Transactions” of the Liver- 
pool Geographical Society for the same year, Peiu 
has two kinds of rubber producing trees—caucho, 
which appears to belong to castilloa, and jebe to 
hevea (pp 39 40). Both Mr. Adamson and Mr. Church- 
hill also state that the rubber is extracted from the 
caucho tree by felling. 

The jehbe is always tapped. The former process 
results in a district being ‘‘ worked out,” In conse- 
quence, according to Mr. Adamson, “ many of the 
‘caucheros’ (or rubber collectors) are working on 
Brazilian rivers, where the supply is yet more plenti- 
ful.” It is not, however, necessary to fell the castilloa 
trees to collect the rubber.—Lritish Central Africa 
Gazette. 


ee Eee 
NOTES ON THE “SPOTTED COFFEF-BUG” 
AND KINDRED QUESTIONS. 
BY J. MAHON. 


When the particulars of Mr. Cameron’s discovery 
were forwarded to me for examination and report it 
was suggested that 1 should write something on the 
subject as soon as the facts were made public pro- 
perty. There are a few points, perhaps, that may 
be briefly touched upon to some purpose. 

With the descriptions and mode of life of the insect 
as set forth in the pamphlet just published I tind 
no grounds for differing, and it does not seem necessary 
to repeat them here. When my attention was di- 
rected to the matter our dry season was too far 
advanced for any very critical cbservations, as un- 
doubtedly the insects’ chief depredations are com- 
mitted while the coffee berries are young and growing. 
Careful search in a couple of plantations where ‘‘ spot- 
ted” and “light”’ bean are common failed to reveal the 
insect, and but little success attended a considerable 
hunt amongst the flowers and fruits of many native 
plants. This was during the latter half of July. 

In Mr. Cameron’s company I subsequently saw the 
creature at work in his gardens wherever green berries 
were common. That the numbers seen were not 
great was due, doubtless, to the vigorous measures 
he was taking for their destruction. I observed the 
insect a day or so later in greater force on the 
neighbouring Magomero Estate but I did not find 
it on other Namasi plantations, 

At Zomba, early in August, I met with another 
phase of the creature’s mischievous habits, which, 
although it did not surprise me when I found it, 
is not mentioned by Mr. Cameron. Hxamining some 
beds of seedling Coffee Arabica (unshaded) which we 
raised recently I noticed the terminals and young 
“primaries” of many drooping, whilst some were 
killed. Presently I came on a few of the bugs 
sucking these parts in other seedlings proving them 
to be the cause. At the same time I took a relative 
of theirs, as large as a longicom beetle and of a dull 
brownish colour, who was occupied in the same des- 
tructive work. He preters to conduct operations head 
downwards always and resembles a fragment of dead 
brarch or leaf at the first glance, This indicates 
that the planter’s vigilance must not only ke exer- 
cised over plant in bearing but actually from the 
time his coffee germinates. My observations lead 
me to the same conclusions as Mr. Oameron regard- 
ing the ‘‘spotted bug” and its congeners being the 
principal cause of “spotted bean” and, to a certain 
extent, of “empty” or “light’’ berry also. Con- 
cerning the latter, however, I find so much of it 
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with practicully no traces of external attack that I 
am compelled to repeat the opinion hitherto ex- 
pressed, namely, that “‘empty berry” is cue to de- 
bility and want of stamina generally in the plant. 
But that ‘spotted bean’ is largely due to the 
cause mentioned above I have no doubt, 

As a matter of fact the haustellate group of Hemi- 
pterous insects are very numerous in the country, as 
they are in countries possessing similar climatic con- 
ditions, and it is necessary to wage incessant war 
on all of them. The sub-order Hemiptera of the class 
insecta contains, perhaps, the greatest pests that man 
and other animals, as well as the vegetable world 
suffer from, and this haustellate (i. e. provided with 
a haustellum or sucker) group are the worst of an 
extremely bad lot. The illustration of the ravages 
members of this group can effect in the case of a 
considerable indigenous forest tree (Bersama, native 
name ‘ Sekese.’’) is instructive. Anyone who has 
collected seeds of our native plants must have been 
struck with the very small percentage of good mate- 
rial obtainable. This is true in almost every instance. 
Naturally, in the case of coffee we spread a plentiful 
table for the ‘spotted bug” and its relatives, just 
as we harbor and foster boring beetles (and the 
growth of fungi) by neglecting to burn or remove 
every particle of dead wood in a garden. For it is 
a rule that insects prefer to live in close proximity 
to the feeding material they find most suitable. It 
is also true that soil constitutionally poor, or im- 
poverished by faulty cultivation, and where growth 
is stunted, are natural breeding grounds for insects. 

The fact so frequently observed that young, or 
virgin, coffee crops are practically immune from 
“spotted bean” coincides exactly with what entomo- 
logists point out, namely, that injurious insects select 
sickly stunted, or weakly plants for their attack; 
while the preference ‘‘spotted bug” shows for green 
berries is characteristic of the group which lives on 
green food and whose ravenous propensities are 
notorious. we see this in the well-known genus 
Thrips. Planters will recollect how these _ latter 
quite defoliated coffee gardens in several districts 
during the last months of 1897. 

Professor Alphens Packard points out that injurious 
insects become suddenly abundant in newly cultivated 
tracts where the former presence of forest, and their 
natural enemies, kept them under. The balance of 
nature appears to be disturbed and insects, multi- 
plying rapidly, become terrible pests. In the course 
-of time, however,. they seem to decrease in numbers 
and the former balance is restored. 

He also remarks that insects often have a metro- 
polis where they occur in great abundance, and 
judging from the numbers of “ spotied bug’’ collected 
by Mr. Cameron this year, his plantation would 
seem to be in or near a metropolitan area, 

Concerning remedies for the destruction of this 
pest I do not consider any means more satisfactory 
than their collection by children, as, fortunately, 
the creature is extremely easy to catch, and so are 
other members of the group that came under obser- 
vation. It would be interesting to experiment with 
the locust serum or which might prove effective. I 
feel certain, however, hand picking, with the aid of 
their natural enemies, will suppress them, for we 
have many of their inveterate enemies, (the lady 
birds) here. 1 have seen and examined the latter 
myself, while various genera and species are named 
in the lists given in Johnston’s ‘‘British Central 
Africa.” 

That My. Cameron should have noticed the “ spotted 
bug’’ so far back as ten years ago at Mandala and 
suspect its evil-doing then is a matter of interest, 
and while it is to be regretted the facts were not 
brought to light earlier, yet this is an instance 
where the adage ‘‘ better late than never” is happily 
apropos. Personally my. attention never was drawn 
to the matter during my visits to coffee estates and 
although I learned recently the late Mr. Buchanan 
wrote about the creature in the “C. A. Planter” of 
his day, yet that was some time prior to my arrival 
in the Protectorate and the question, if ever it ox- 
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cited any local interest, had evidently ceased to be 
remembered. To Mv. Cameron, therefore, all the 
more ‘cre ‘it is due for so effectively resusciating it, 
SEED SeLucrion. I am absolutely convinced the 
subject of seed-selection for furnishing new coffee 
gardens do2s not receive with us anything like the 
attention it deserves. Situated as the coffee industry 
is In this country it behoves planters to use every 
endeavor to ensure a high class seed being obtained 
for sowing. In consequenee of the danger attending 
the importation of fresh seed and the resultant in. 
breeding that must ensue, it is essentially necessary 
that seeds used for. sowing be taken from especially 
selected trees. To gather a coffee crop, pulp it, 
and afterwards take at hazard a quantity of the 
beans for sowing, is assuredly the worst methods 
that cultivators can adopt. for it does not at all 
follow that the largest beans will eventually fur- 
nish trees capable of ylelding good crops of good 
quality, 
_The planter must select from his trees at bearing 
time those possessing as many desirable qualities 
as he can obtain, then mark the trees and sce that 
their fruit is only picked when perfect ripeness is 
attain and that the seeds are expressed with the 
fingers and not fermented, but sun dried. I have 
no doubt whatever that the numerous blanks and 
failuves_one meets with in every fruiting garden 
during May, June, and July, (and a large percent- 
age of the ‘“‘empty” berry) are due to inherent de- 
bility transmitted through a weak parent tree, for 
when the strain of bearing is placed on such plants 
they collapse. Most people are aware of the trouble 
and expense incurred by agriculturists at home in 
keeping animal and vegetable stock cure and strong, 
obviously we must employ similar measures in our 
cultures here. Reference has just been made to the 
tendency insect enemies have for attacking weakly 
or stunted plants and it follows that a vigorous plant 
will tide successfully over the possible unfavourable 
climatic periods (drought &c.) that may occur here 
when the weaklings will be found to succumb. In 
this connexion the value of new blood suggests 


-itself.—British Central Africa Gazette. 


OO 
AGRICULTURE IN MEXICO. 


In Mexico irrigation is necessary in the greater 
portion of the country, and onaccount of the scarcity 
of water, a large extent of land cannot be utilised, 
When the owner of land has sufficient water for the 
purpose indicated, he retains his property, and rarely 
can be induced tosell, as it is of permanent value to 
him. For the last three hundered years large trec gs 
of land have been owned by individuals or families, 
who have spent heavy sums of money for canals and 
dams in order to make them productive. The United 
States Consul-General at Monterey says that on 
account of this, and the attending expenses of 
irrigaton, there are fewer small farmers in Mexico 
than there arein the Uited States. Until recently 
farming in Mexico has been of the primitive order, 
but the Mexican is an expert in irrigation, and if he 
can get the water, his land becomes fertile and 
yields generously. During the last two decades 
decided improvements have been accomplished 
through the introduction of modern improvements 
into farming in Mexico. The increase in production 
corresponds to the improvements in farming apparatus. 
The great railroads ofjthe country have been important 
factors in this advance, enabling farmers with a surplus 
of production to supply those less fortunate. ‘The 
cost of labour is from 6d, to 1s. per day depending on 
the locality, There are two crops of corn a season 
upon which the former averages about £5 per acre 
gross. Sugar cane, turned into Paloncillo or brown 
sugar, averages from £14 to £19 per acre gross; 
beans from £6 to £8 per acre; rice, from £7 to £9 
per acre; allother products realising correspondingly 
high prices. Thus it will be seen that the profits of 
the farmer must be large. Hay is not made in any 
great quantity, but corn fodder is cold to advantage, 
Near the cities, a lucrative trade is carried on ig 
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green barley and corn, which are cut before maturity 
and delivered in the cities to owners of horses and 
cows. Cattle breeding is, and always has been, a 
profitable business in Mexico, consequent upon cheap 
labour, low taxes, and the large tracts of cheap 
land which are suitable for grazing only. Until 
recently, no attempt has been made to improve the 
stock, but certain large cattle men have now under- 
taken to do this, and steady improvement is certain 
henceforth. The demand created curing the late 
war with Spain, and the high prices which obtained 
in the United States, increased the price of cattle 
to such an extent that the northern portion of the 
country has become depopulated of its stock, which, 
ft is said, will take several years to replenish. Dairy 
iarming in the neighbourhood of large cities is luc- 
rative, milk selling at 1s. per gallon, and butter at 
1s. Gd. to 2s. per pound. Those engaged in this 
business make money rapidly. Fruit and vegetable 
farming are beginning to attract attention. Formerly 
this amounted tc simply enough for the home market. 
Now an effort is to be made to supply the United 
States with early fruit and vegetables. The move- 
ment is in its infancy, but it is expected to grow 
intosjlarge 'propotions. Oranges, lemons tomatoes, 
beans, &c., are produced in Mexico from four to 
eight weeks earlier than inthe United States. Hence 
this is expected to be a profitable business in the 
near future. Wheat is cultivated in the high table- 
lands of Central Mexico, and is fairly profitable. 
It is not the equal of that grown in the United 
States, either in quantity per acre, or quality. Para 
and Bermuda grass give pasturage in many sections 
of the country. They are said to be equal to any in 
the world. Parts of the country are adapted to the 
growth of tropical products, viz., coffee, vanilla, rubber, 
coconut, cocoa, &c., the quality of all being excellent. 
It is said that the best vanilla of the world comes 
from the State of Vera Cruz, and the best cocoa 
from the State of Chiapas. The coffee of Michoacan 
is said to be equal to any; the tobacco of Vera 
Cruz is preterred by many to that of Havana, and 
the sugar production of Southern Tamanlipas, or 
Northern Vera wruz, is said to be surpassed by that 
of no country save Hawaii in quantity, and it is more 
profitable to the producers, for the reason that seven 
to ten crops are the result ofone planting, whereas 
the Hawaiian planters get only two. Taken as a 
whole, farming in Mexico is an inviting field for 
persons of capital and intelligence.—Journal of the 
Society of Arts. 


eS 
STORY OF A CLOVE PLANTATION. 


The experiences of the Rev. Canon John Key of 
the Universities’ Mission to Central Africa are worth 
recording as they throw light upon that rather obs- 


cure question—Clove planting. There are little or no’ 


data to enable one to figure out the approximate 
returns to be expected in this industry; no one can 
say whether clove growing pays or not; the general 
impression is that it does not pay and the impecunious 
state to which many Arab planters have been re- 
duced confirms that impression. Nevertheless we 
believe it to be a false one, based upon wrong date, 
or rather upon complications and no data at all. 
This story of Canon Key’s, therefore, being record 
of actual facts, not calculations from data merely, is 
valuable accordingly, even when due allowance has 
been made for the wealth of last year’s crop. 

The shamba in question is known as Kizimbani 
about half an hour inland from Weti, Pemba. It 
was selected by Canon Key as a missionary site 
chiefly because of its situation on the Suka Road, 
one of the arteries which feed Weti from the north. 
Kizimbani contains in all 1,100 clove trees 950 of 
which are bearing, the other 150 being unproductive. 
W1,132-8.0 were paid for the clove shamba originally 
two and R155 for three patches of waste land ad- 
joining; in all Rl,287-80. Occupation was entered 
into in January 1898 and clove picking began on 
October 29th lasting until February 21st 1899, 3 
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pice a pishi were given to pickers, the legal measure 
begin used. Arabs in the locality also gave 3 pice 
per pishi but used the native wooden measure, always 
used in the plantations for clove pickirg both in 
Zanzibar and Pemba and which contains a little 
more than the metal one used by the shop-keepers. 
Canon Key gave his people 2 pice per pishi daily 
and banked the other pice for them till the season 
was finisbed, an arrangement which they apparently 
appreciated. From 20 to 40 pickers were employed 
and two overseers at R14 a month each. 

In all 520 fraslas were obtained from the 950 trees 
an average of 19 2-5 lb. of cloves per tree and a return 
after paying export duty of 25 per cent. of R1,965. 
Add. R38 for 43 fraslas stems and the gross rerurns 
are R,2003, 

From this total there are several charges to be 
deducted. Hight pice per bag for cloves and five 
pice for stems, amounting to R29, were paid for con- 
veyance to the beach on donkeys and R76-0-0 for 
freight to Zanzibar, landing chaiges, sorting charges, 
import declaration and scale fees :— 

520 fraslas Cloves oa 5A 1,965 
43 7 Stems ae oe 38 


Total. .2,003 


2 Overseers 4 months “0 20 Li2 
Picking 528 fras. .. ee ah 466 
Conveyance to beach ¢ 5° 25 
Freight ete. on os AD 76 
Balance profit oe ant 5 1324 


Total. .R2,003 


Balance profit. .1,324 


Thus the purchase money of the shamba, R1,287 
was more than recovered the first year. After pay- 
ing for digging the shamba (R100), baskets, bags 
drying mats, bakshish to overseers ete. the years 
profit was reduced to about R1,000. The former owner 
used to make R200 to R400 a year out of this 
shamba and Arabs now attribute these good result to 
“the blessing of God” though the Canon, thinks that 
they may be accounted for largely by the fact of 
his having dug the shamba over. 

It would be misleading to generalize from these 
results because doubtless Canon Key had much in 
his favour; proximity to a large village and a com- 
paratively plentiful supply of labour; a good shamba 
and a prolific season. The record is that of a pros- 
perous year and stands as such for whatitis worth. 
Stl ia our opinion it is worth much. The bad years 
that now and then occur in clove plantations, and 
which have contributed to their disparagement, may 
be accounted for by the habit of the clove tree and 
vicissitudes of seasons but they may be also due to 
improper cultivation or at any rate partly so. If 
clove trees will yield so roundly after years of casual 
management and two years of extreme drought what 
may not be expected from them if properly cared for ? 

An interesting comparison may be drawn from the 
results at Kizimbani and those at Machui as published 
by the report of the Agricultural Department for 
last year :— : 


Kizimbani Machui 


]. Yie’d per tree lb... 1925 64 
2 Cost of picking and deli- 

vering per frasla Ri-4 3-10 Ri-6} 
3. Return per fras, net R2-7 R3-4 
4. Return per tree net R1-53-5 RO 95 
5. Approximate price ob- 

tained per fras. .. R4-15 1-5 R6-3 9-10 


(less duty and disregarding stems) 


The comparison is on the whole distinctly in fayour 
of Kizimbani even when allowance is made for the 
fact that at Machui a quarter of the crop was aban- 
doned for want of labour. The large quantity of 
cloves to handle at Machui made it necessary to 
employ a staff of spreaders while at Kizimbani this 
work was dore by the pickers at no ext/a coit. In 


calculating the yield and return per tree the good 


——— 
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and bad trees are all counted together at Machui 
but at Kizimbani the unproductive trees have been 
neglected. 

Still when all these deductions have been allowed 
for, the superiority of the Pemba trees remains very 
evident. They date from prehurricane days and are 
therefore older and larger, and the soil at Weti is 
stronger, than at Machui. 

Canon Key concludes his report by some very in- 
teresting remarks which we append :—Clove culture,— 
The Arabs plants 6 or 7 trees together; the-e often 
unite in a wanderful way and trom one tree but 
knowing that several trees were planted together you 
can see how and where they join and the numerous 
branches, each ‘‘tree’’ having the same number as 
a single tree would have. In a shamba of young 
cloves that I bought I rooted out all except one with 
the result that the young trees have gained in 
strength. 

Pruning.—I have found that many trees have over- 
grown their strength, hence reducing their branches 
has added strength to the rest of the tree. We made 
a mistake in the first instance in cutting away the 
middle branches which of course cannot bear many 
cloves, but this divided the tree making it difficult 
to climb. Lateral branches are wanted in clove trees ; 
the upward growing branches should be cut off other- 
wise the tree in time will grow to wood and only 
bear on the sides and the top. 

My own shamba I cleaned once before last clove 
season. Jeaves and grass were dug in for manure 
and the rain was able to soak into the ground in- 
stead of running cff the top. Nothing flourishes under 
cloves as the small roots spread out like a net on 
the top of the soil; the trees would probably be the 
better for their being cut. The shamba next to mine 
I foolishly offered to pick but the cloves were small 
and many dropped off before becoming mature, which 
made difficult work for the pickers. We made R100 
but lost more by being compelled to neglect our own 
shamba. Clove trees seem to die in some parts of 
the shamba from some cause I do not know. I 
have noticed that trees on the outside of a planta- 
tion suffer most [May not this be due to the out- 
side trees receiving the brunt of the sun’s rays while 
the inside trees shade one another? Ed.} Many 
too have died in the valley from want of drainage. 
But most trees have recovered in a wanderful way. 
Arabs talk of the crop this year as half of that of 
last but I hope to make two thirds as ourshamba 
is doing well,”—Shamba. 


~_-<— ——-— 


CHILEAN AGRICULTURE. 


About three-fourths of the persons engaged in agri- 
culture in Chile use machinery and ploughs of Huropean 
or A~erican manufacture, the remainder using the 
same style of implements that were in vogne in 
Egypt 2,000 years ago. A pointed stick of hard wood 
with a singles shaf stuck in the centre serves as a 
plough. For harrowing, a heavy beam of hard wood, 
with the additional weight of the ploughman standing 
on it, is dragged by a yoke of oxen over the rough- 
ploughed farms. The reaping, according to the United 
States Consul at Valparaiso, is done by hand, the 
threshing, by forming a deep circle in the open air 
with straw, similar to the ring of a circus, driving 
in from 30 to 50 mares, posting aS many men at 
regular intervals on the outer part of the circle, and, 
by means of shouting, shrieking, and lashing, driving 
the animals fast and furiously round and round the 
circle, thus treading out the wheat from the ears. 
This is called la triila, primitive, indeed. but highly 
satisfactory to the simple farmers who Qo it, as they 
make this the occasion for a general feast on the 
farm, winding up the business of the day with copious 
libations of chicha (sweet grape cider). On each farm 
live a number of ingwlinos, or farm labourers, who 
are allowed a house to live in, a small piece of 
ground sufficient to cultivate enough maize, pump- 
kins, potatoes, and onions for the use of their families, 
and wheze they can keep a few hogs and fowls, 
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grow grapes, oranges, peaches, quinces, &c. Peaches 
grow almost wild, as do quinces. The valley of 
Aconcagua is celebrated for its fine quality of walnut 
honey, wax, potatoes, onions, &c. About 3,000 tons 
of walnuts are gathered yearly in Chile, 2,000 tons 
of honey, and 300 tons of wax. The papa colorado 
or red potato, is grown in quantities, not only suffi. 
cient to supply all the midland and northern pro- 
vinces, but to be largely exported to Pe.u and Kev. 
ador, and sometimes to Panama and intermediate 
ports. They hay grown in the valley is sufficient to 
supply all the northern provinces and nitrate regions 
and to expor' many thousands of bales to Peru and 
the Brazils. Ship loads have also been sent to England 
‘The same broad valley from Las Vegas to Los Andes 
is planted for many leagues,jas far as the eye can 
reach, north and south, with the vines of the black 
grape, from which is made chicha (cider) by boiling 
sieving, and fermenting grapes together with the 
skins. It is estimated that 1,000,000 gallons of good 
souud wholesome claret could be made yearly from 
the grape crop of this valley. Don Guillermo Brown 
is the proprietor of a large vineyard, and produces 
great quantities of first-class claret. It is called ‘* Vino 
escorial de Panquehue,”’ the latter being the name 
of a village in the vicinity of the estate, near which 
is also the large estate of Hrrazuriz, producing ex- 
cellent wines similar to those of the Brown estate. 
Grape culture extends also from Huasco to Cauquenes 
or about 550 miles north and south. Delicious sweet 
muscatel wines are made in or near Huasco (north), 
and semi-sweet wines are made in Tome and Cauquenes 
(south). There seems to be no limit to the produ- 
cing capacity of the soil, which is greatly favoured 
by the facilities offeved for irrigation by the numerous 
streams of melted snow which can be, and are, trained 
in any required direction as they rush towards the 
Pacific Ocean, fertilising the lands through which 
they pass in a constant stieam. This, of course, is 
applicable only to the central and southern provinces, 
The northern portion of Atacama, and all of Auto- 
fayasta and Tarapaca are rainless regions. — Journal 
of the Sheiety of Arts, 
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USES OF TOBACCO JUICE IN FRANCE. 


All tobacco shops in France are compelled to keep a 
stockof what iscalled ‘tobacco juce, rich in picotine 
and guaranteed.” Thisis manufactured by the tobacco 
monopoly in Paris, The article, itis claimed possesses 
the following advantages:—(1) Itis free from all matter 
susceptible of fermentation, and keeps for an indefinite 
period if in closed vessels. (2) It contains no resinous 
matter, and is almost transparent, therefore, it doeg 
not injure or clog the spraying machines, and doeg 
not stain plants or flowers or the wool of sheep. (3) 
It has a Government guarantee as to the proportion 
of nicotine it contains, which never varies. Thig 
product, it is also claimed, contains from five to six 
times the quantity of nicotine that may be found in 
ordinary tobacco juice, and that, therefore, one-fifth 
to one-sixth of the quantity will accomplish the object 
to which it is apphed. For spraying purposes the 
product is employed in the proportion of one part 
of juice to one-hundred parts of water. It is stated 
that the spraying of plants shonld be done after 
sunset, and that they should be sprinkled wit clean 
water on the following day. For fumigating hot- 
houses the proportion is one par? of juice to five of water. 
The mixture is sprayed upon bricks or iron sheets 
heated to a temperature sufficiently high to produce 
rapid evaporation. It isclaimed that insects and pra- 
saites are absolutely destroyed by this process. Itis sai?, 
further more, thatthe proportion is most efficacious f. r 
the destruction of all insects in cattle, as well as 
being a preventative of all manner of parasite attacks. 
Eor these purposes the juice is mixed in the propor- 
tioa of one part to twenty of water. It is recom- 
mended that the lotion be not used as a general bath 
but applied gradually on limited surfaces. It should 
not be brought in contact with sore or erosions of 
any kind. The benefits accruing from the use of 
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these mixtures are said to be greatly enhanced by 
mixing 100 grammes (about 33 ounces) of soda crystals 
with each litre (1'7 pints) of diluted juice. Regarding 
the use of this product in the Alpes Maritimes, the 
United States Consul at Nice says thatit is rapidly 
coming into general favour for all the purposes men- 
tioned above. He has seen it used with complete 
success in curing what is popularly called “ le noir.” 
This parasitic affliction is not confined to orange, 
lemon, olive, and other trees, but has been most ais- 
astrous to such vegetables as potatoes, beans, peas, 
tomatoes, &c. He has also seen whole rows of orange 
trees so thickly coated with parasites that every leaf 
appeared coated with soot (hence the popular 
appellation, “le noir.’”) and he has been enabled 
to verify the fact that three or four applications of 
the lotion have prevented the disease from attacking 
new leaves, and have caused the disappearance of the 
black deposit upon those attacked. A proprietor of 
an olive grove in Nice has recently stated that the 
use of the juice in combating ‘‘le noir,” which 
has destroyed many thousands of olive trees in the 
department, is most costly, but at the same time 
very efficacious. The spraying machines used to 
spread the mixture are the same as those employed 
in applying sulphate of copper to vineyards. Efforts 
have been made to ascertain whether the use of 
tobacco juice would not be more desirable in treating 
vines for the cure of the oidium—a parasitic disease 
of the vine leaves—than sulphate of copper, but it 
appears impossible to discover anyone who has ex- 
perimented with the tow treatments. It would appear, 
at first sight, that tobacco juice would be preferable, 
as sulphate has always been considered a preventive 
of attacks upon the grapes themselves, especially 
after the bunches are completely developed, whereas 
the oidium attacks only the bases and indirectly the 
vitality of the plant. 


—____<>—- 
FUMIGATION OF TREES. 


The fumigation of trees for the destruction of insect 
pests has for some time been extensively used in 
California and other parts of the United States. 
The process will probably soon come into use in 
New South Wales, for Mr. W. J. Allen describes 
in the Agricultural Gazette of the Colony some very 
successful experiments in spraying and fumigating 
for red and other scaleson orange trees. The tree 
to be treated, is completely covered with a tent, 
and is subjected for netrly an hour to the fumes 
of hydrocyanic acid, produced by the combination 
of sulphuric acid and potassium cyanide, The 
number of men generally employed in a fumigating 
gang is four or five, according to the size of the 
tree. One man introduces the chemicals, another 
looks out for the generator and measures the acid, 
and two or three handle the tents. Such a gang 
ean handle from thirty to forty medium-sized tents, 
and cover four to 2ix acres of orchard in a night. 
Fumigation is to be preferred above spraying, be- 
cause the trees are not in any way damaged by the 
fumes, except in the case of a few of the tender 
leaves, while the solution used in the sprays must 
to acertain extent close the pores of the tree and 
slightly weaken it.—Nature. 

——_——_———_—__>____——_- 


MANGABEIRA RUBBER. 


The current number of the Kew Bulletin contains 
an important article on the source of Mangabeira 
rubber (IZancornia speciosa). In consequence of cer- 
tain objections to its use, the price has been but 
half of Para rubber. Recently, however, the price 
of Mangabeira rubber has advanced by reason of the 
improvement in the purity, and on account of its 
great suitability, when pure, for certain purposes. 
In consequence, the disparity between the price of the 
best sorts and thatof Para rubber is much diminished. 
At the end of last year, a kilogramme (2lb. 30z.) 
of the best Mangabeira rubber sold for upwards of 
12 milreis (almost 8s.),a price not far short of that 
of Para rubber. An additional cause of the advance 
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in price is to be sought in the change in making 
up the rubber; for, owing to the constant watch 
which is necessary to guard against adulteration by 
addition of iron or stones put in to make weight, 
pieces of rubber only half to three-quarters of an 
inch thick and two feet long by ten inches broad, 
the so-called “theets’”’ of commerce, are welcome in 
the trade. 

Of recent years, the exploitation of this source of 
rubber has taken a considerable extension. While 
the intelligent collectors, who start from Bahia and 
work towards the interior, have only tapped mature 
trees, improvident itinerant collectors, making their 
own profit out of the presssing demand of thetime, 
have in many places mischievously drawn on the 
supply and threatened its continuance. 

The chief centres for export of Mangabeira rnbbex 
are Bahia and Pernambuco. A large supply is 
brought down the river Sf4o Francisco, and so to 
Bahia; and from this town, in 1889, 134 tons were 
exported: in 1892, 4,362 bales, to the value of 
£22,826; and in 1893, 3293 bales, to the value of 
£20,362. From Pernambuco were exported, in 1896 
64 tons to the valus of £1,800.* A small amount of 
caoutchouc from the Province of Matto Grosso 
(probably Mangabeira rubber) is exported down the 
Parana through Paraguay, and great quantities from 
Minas Geraes are shipped through Rio de Janeiro. 

Recently the Province of Sao Paulo has begun to 
demand a place in the consideration of rubber export. 
Regions here, such as that through which the 
Mogyana railway runs, are exploited, even by persons 
coming from Bahia for the purpose, the owners of 
the land receiving, in return for the permission they 
grant, one-third of the clear profits. A worker can 
collect about 6: lbs. of rubber per diem, and receives 
on the spot 75 mileris £(2 9s. approximately) (per 
arroba 32% lbs.), The arroba is scld in London for 
200 milreis. In the first half of the year 1898 no 
less than 76,498 kilogrammes (approximately 78 tons) 
of rubber were passed over this railway, and yet the 
railways of Paulista and Sorocaba equally traverse 
the country where the Mangabeira tree grows. In 
consequence of the increasing trade, Santos has 
become an important centre for rubber, and there, as 
at the town of Sao Paulo, now exist mercantile 
houses whose principal concern lies in this business. 

In this Province an idea of the importance of culti- 
vating and protecting the tree is arising. Many 
coffee-planters are turning their attention to the 
sowing of Hancornia, and seed is already hard to 


procure. The Govrnment hoping, by means of the 
duty on rubber (now standing at 13 per cent. ad- 
valorem), to recuperate its fiances, which have 


become disordered by the depreciation of coffee, has 
instructed Dr. A, Uchoa Cavalcanti, Acting Director 
of the Agircultural Institute at Campinas, to inspect 
the territory in question; and, further, the Congress 
of the State has decreed that the Mangabeira trees 
shall be protected, and its cultivation extended, as is 
advisable. 

Although but little is known so far of the cultiva- 
tion of Mangabeira, it may be said that there is a 
considerable probability of it becoming an important 
tree in rubber-culture. The apparently easy accom- 
modation of the tree to soil and climate, its early and 
considerable yield, together with the fact that even 
under the rough treatment of the Indians it preserves 
its fruitfulness, and also the facility with which it can 
be cultivated, promise a future. And, taking a wide 
view 2f its possibilities, from its presence in the red 
coffee-growing soils of the west of the Province of 
Sao Paulo, it appears suitable for the red earths of 
the German colonies of Africa, Usambara and Vogo- 
land alike, such, for instance, a3 occur at Misahohe, 
in the latter colony. For these soils it promises to 
be considerably better suited than the Ceara, rubber 
plant (Manihot Glaziovit), and the Para rubber 
(Hevea), and will probably give better results than 
Castilloa, than which it is more hardy, earlier maturing, 
and smaller.—Journal of Society of Arts. 


* Probaly an error for £18,000. 


from here 2,700,000 lb. or 23 per cent. 
estimate of the total consumption of Ceylon tea 
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THE RUSSIAN TEA TRADE. 


LARGER SUPPLIES FOR COLOMBO 
MARKET. 
In a recent issue we gave a summary 
of the proceedings at the meeting of those 


interested in the Russian Tea _ Trade 
which was held on Dec. 8, 1899, in the 
Chamber of Commerce room to discuss the 


desirability of laying before tea proprietors the 
possibility of increasing the quantity of tea put 
up for sale in Colombo. In opening the meeting, 

Mr. FM Mackwoop (Chairman of the Cham- 
ber of Commerce who presided) said he was glad 
to see so many present. The meeting was called 
at the instance of one or two of the Russian gen- 
tlemen in their community, who approached the 
Chamber as to the possibility of their being able to 
address those interested in the tea trade here in 
the hope that they might be able to offer figures 
and arguments which would induce the proprie- 
tors of estates andagents of Companies to sella 
larger proportion of their teain Colombo than was 
at present being sold. He was not called upon, 
he thought, to make any further remarks and he 
would ask Mr. Tokmakoff what he had to say 
to them. 

MR. TOKMAKOFF’S VIEWS. 


Mr. S J TOKMAKOFF said that it was by the 
kind permission otthe Chamber of Commerce that 
they were enabled to hold that meeting that day. 
Inhis speech at the Planters’ Association Meet- 
ing. Mr. Lane, the Chairman of the Association, 
passed some remarks upon the Russian te. mar- 
ket, Mr. Lane had asked “one and all of the 
planters who could possibly do so, to encourage the 
Colombo market as far as possible, for he under- 
stood that there were complaints that there was 
an insufficiency of tea offered in the local market 
to supply all the requirements of the foreign 
buyers who were amongst them, Although the 
development of the Russian market was partly 
due to the way these people had taken to our 
teas, a part was attributable to the falling off in 
the quality of China tea, but in view of the 
absolute importance of pushing the foreign 
markets, it was the duty of every member of 
the planting community to aid and assist as far 
ashe could in developing the Colombo market,” 

Some of the firms who dealt with tea in 
Russia got complaints from the Russian tea buyers, 
that they (the latter) could not buy enough tea 
in Colombo. Consequently, they were unable to 
enlarge their orders, as they could not get tea 
enough. They certainly wished to enlarge their 
business and the question was how they could 
enlarge their orders if the Ceylon people did not 
enlarge the market in Colombo. (Hear, hear). 
If they continued to put the same quantity on 
the market as before and the Russian traders 
enlarged their orders, then the price would go 


up. The total consumption of Ceylon tea in 


Russia in 1897 was about six million lb. out of which 
only about 440,000 lb. were exported from Colombo. 
That was about 12 per cent. In 1898 it increased 
nearly 50 per cent, the-total consumption being 
about 11 millions as against six millions in 1897, 
and of this 11 millions there were sent direct 
The 
in Russia for the was about 


present year 


17,000,000 lb. of which it was hoped that about 
14,000,000 Ib. would go from Ceylon. They would 
see therefore, that the consumption of Ceylon tea 
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was increasing (applause), and at the request of his 
countrymen, both here and in Russia, Mr. Mackwood 
had been kind enough to call that meeting so 
that the matter might be placed before the Planters’ 
Association and the ‘ Thirty Commitee” to see 
whether they could find it possible to increase 
the tea sales here. He proposed that gentlemen 
representing the firms who dealt in tea with 
Russia be appointed to write an official letter to 
the Planters’ Association and the ‘* Thirty Com- 
mittee” explaining the reasons why they wished 
more tea put upon the Colombo market, 
(Applause. ) 


NEW METHODS REQUIRED: 


GRANTS. 


Mr. HEATH, seconded the resolution. He had 
been in China and had some experience of the 
Russian trade for a good many years. He had 
also beenin Moscow. Last year, he made a trip in 
the winter with the special object of trying to geb 
orders for the Colombo market. He had jast 
come from there, having started a branch of his 
firm there. He was almost invariably met by the 
same arguments on the part of the* Russian 
buyers that if they put large orders on 
the Colombo market prices were driven up to a 
limit much beyond London, and therefore they 
could not trade to such advantage out here. Con- 
sequently they restricted their orders and took up 
sinall quantities as they required from London, 
He thought that if the Thirty Committee were 
inclined to help themin this matter, they could do 
agreat dealof good. Hewas sure that, for in- 
stance, instead of giving away so much money as 
had been lately spent in grants, if they were to 
disiribute some of their money to aid the Colombo 
market, and the planters who were inclined to sell 
their teas locally, it would be to the advantage of 
everybody, and especially to the planters them- 
selves. ‘They were willing to spend money on this, 
and they were very anxious to do business in 
Russia and he thought it could be very easily 
worked. The amount of tea that could be taken 
in Russia was practically unlimited. They could 
take the whole crop, it they could get the right 
kind at a reasonable price. They were quite ready, 
too, to take Ceylon tea, as far as he could judge b 
the increase of the figures. He did not think 1¢ 
was a partiality for China tea that it had been so 
popular so long. Ceylon tea, wherever it went, 
was taken on ifs merit entirely—(applause)—and 
he did not think it required any pushing, pro- 
vided itcould be got at a reasonable figure, to 
compete with the China teas which had been taken 
previously. He thought, if the planters were in- 
clined to help inthe matter, and would put more 
of their breaks on the market, they would cer- 
tainly do no harm, and probably they would do 
themselves a lot of good. At present it seemed 
to him their great mistake was they put every- 
thing on the market inone break—pekoe, broken 
pekoe, pekoe souchong and did not consider 
whether they were suitable for the requirements 
of Russia. He maintained that if they liked to 
pick out their broken pekoes and broken orange 
pekoes, which werenot wanted at any particular 
time—they could be advised by the agents .to 
that effect—they could send them to London, 
but give them a show with the pekoes, and pe- 
koe souchongs and leafy teas which were parti- 
cularly required for the Russian market, and at 
the worst, if they did not get fair bids they could 
alwaysship them to London, and they would not 
be losers thereby. But he was quite sure tha 
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if planters and local sellers would only give the 
“Colombo market a fair amount of tea, so as to 
give local, Russian buyers a good selection, they 
would find that the demand from Russia 
would be enormously increased, and that iustead 
of afew millions, as at present, it would 
‘be double and treble the quantity, provided that 
locai Russian buyers were well backed up. He 
“was certain, that the tact of any one firm starting 
_@ branch locally and pushing the sale of tea for all 
“they were worth did more good than all the grants 
piven by the Thirty Committee since the tiie the 
fund was started. He believed that most of the 
yvbuyers would bear out what he had said. He 
begged to second the motion. 
,,., The CHAIRMAN said that as regarded liberty of 
“speech it, was advisable that the meeting should 
. take the form of a Committee meeting so that 
-meinbers could speak more than once and ask any 
. questions they wished. 


‘| SMALLER BREAKS WANTED, AND MORE 
Bk VARIED. 


_..Mr.. HEATH understood that very often a 

planter would send a break down to this market 
‘for which he wanted a good bargain and marked 
it “X.Y. Z.” The broken pekoes people were, 
perhaps, suspicious of it, as they did not know the 
‘tea and no fair bids were made; but the pekoes and 
“pekoe, souchongs required for Russia got tair bids. 
’ They said that was a mistake and they would not 
" send the whole break home becanse people were 
“ prejudiced in London if they knew that it had been 
_ Shown in the Colombo market. To obviate that, 
“could not some of the big concerns try half their 
“breaks on this market and ship the broken teas 
“home? Everyone knew that they could buy this 
_parcicular class of tea for Russia so that it would 
be no advantage to put up these teas here. He 
thought that if the planters sent part of their 
‘Tots to London and some of their leafy teas here, 
‘they would find that they would get very good 
offers, in fact, far better than in London, in many 


_ instances, provided the teas were suitable. Of 


course some kindscould not be bought for Russia 
“at any price. It seemed to him to be a mistake to 
“put up the breaks as they did at present. 


|RUSSIA BUYS ONE-SIXTH OF COLOMBO. TEAS, 


‘Mr. WALTHEW thought it would be interesting 
. to mention that at the last auction 165,000 lb. or 
“about one-sixth of the total was bought for the 
“Russian market at prices considerably over Lon- 
‘don. ' The’ figures ‘he had quoted were col- 
“ected that morning from the various buyers in 
‘Colombo. aa aie 
The CHAIRMAN said that to’ him two points 
seemed to stand out clearly on which he thought 
“it would be quite’ fair for them to ask for 
‘information, at leasp with reference to one ‘of 
“them, As to the other there might perhaps bea 
“certain amount of delicacy as trenching on inui- 
‘vidual sourees of interest. ‘he first question 


‘they were allinterested in was this. They knew © 


*'that Ceylon tea was increasing in quantity an- 
“nually, and it wouldbea greatcomfort for them 
‘to know that there was any one country or group 

of countries tliat would ‘be likely to take an in- 
creased quantity of tea each year so as to work 
off the surplus. The first question that he would 
therefore ask his Russian friends was this. ‘At 


‘present Russia was supplied from the two markets, | 
Colombo and London practically, and it amounted * 


’ to s0 many million lb, a year, The first question 
‘he would ask was, if there were greater facili- 
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ties and greater quantities of tea put in the 
Colombo market would it mean. that they should 
simply sell more in Colombo for Russia and less 
in London than at present, or did it mean 
that owing to the facilities offered here, they 
should actually increase the total quantity of 
tea sent to Russia from here irrespective of 
what they might do in London, In other words 
would they buy more tea here and less in London? 
If so, there was no great advantage as re- 
garded getting rid of surplus teas. The other 
question was this. We could quite understand 
that that gentleman would not care to go into de- 
tailed figures showing that it would be of 
advantage to the planter to sell in Colombo in 
preference to London, because there were all 
sorts of interests concerned—there were the 
tussian interests in London and other ‘things. 
It was quite possible that they might go more 
into detailed figures in addressing a letter to 
the Planters’ Association and the Thirty Com- 
mittee where communications of that descrip- 
tion were often held to be of a confidential nature 
and net made public. 

Mr. HEATH said, with regard to the first 
question of the Chairman as to whether more 
would be taken if more and a better selection 
were offered in Colombo at a reasonable price, 
he thought there was no doubt that the sale 
of Ceylon tea would be enormously increased if 
they. could show importers in Russia, the ‘Con- 
tinent and other countries that there would be 
material advantages in giving orders in Columbo. 

The CHAIRMAN :—The total aggregate sale? 

Mr. HiaTH:—Yes, certainly. But if they 
move round the Russian firms and tried to get 
orders and then found that they were not in a 
position to buy in Colombo, people wonld natu- 
rally think that they had been wasting their 
time and had been talking nonsense, and that 
these people would go back to China tea, or 
whatever they had been taking previously. They 
had to give everybody some inducement and 
prove to them that what they were telling them 
was true. ; 


The CHAIRMAN :—In other words if you get 
more Ceylon tea, the Russians would take less 

hina tea. 

Mr. HEATH thought there was no doubt about it. 
Tt was a question of price. If they gave thema 


’ better article, as they thought Ceylon was, at a 


lower price. they would certainly tale more hecause 


“it suited their taste. 


Mr. WALKER pointed out that an advantage 
in selling tea in Colombo was that they saved. 


the Loudon charges and that tea could be landed 


in Odessa for 3d as against 1$d in London. 
If Russian buyers were prepared to zive the same 


“price as to the seller in Londen they would still 


have the advantage. 

Mr. TOKMAKOFF thought the figures he had 
given as to the consumption of Ceylon tea in 
Russia spoke for themselves, and in his opinion 
the increase of orders here would not decrease 
the London market. There had been an increase 
from 11 to 17 millions and very probably the 
consuinption next year would be 24 millions. 

The CHAIRMAN: I hope so. i 

Mr. RENTON said it had been remarked 
that the advent of one Russian firm here 
had. done more to bring Ceylon tea inte Russia 
than the Thirty Committee. He would like to. 
ask who made the first efforts to introduce 
Ceylon tea into Russia. Hight or nine years 


-40 cents and 


ting to sell all or nothing. 
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ago when it was firsb attempted they were told, as 
they were now being told in Germany and 
France, that Ceylon was not known as a.tea- 
growing country. [It was very much the same 
thing in Russia. But the Thirty Committee had 
made known the fact that there was an island 
eallea Ceylon which grew tea and asked all 
those who were in the habit of drinking tea to 
try the Ceylon growth. The very fact that they 
began in a small way to make Ceylon tea 
known brought betore the attention of the Kus- 
sian buyers and—he would not say compelled 
but,—induced them to give Ceylon tea a trial. 
Now that the work had commenced and now 
that the Russian buyers had formed a trade for 
themselves it was probably no Jonger necessary 
to make grants, but he was perfectly certain 


that the first effort made seven or eight years | 


ago on behalf of the Thirty Committee laid the 
foundation stone and had been the means of 
bringing theRussian buyers here (applause), 
With reference to what had been said as to 
shipping the . broken teas and. putting 
only the. leafy’ teas on the Colombo market, 
could, not the Russian’ buyers. do as those 
in;,other countries did, and try to a certain 
extent to cure, or alter the taste of their 
constituents so that they might be able to buy 
a proportion of broken teas. If other markets, 
such as the Australian, English and. Irish, were 
willing to take a, percentage ot broken teas, why 
could they not alter the Russian taste too. Surely 
they would learn in time that the quality of 
tea did not merely depend upon its appearance. 
Surely if it was too strong it was only a case 
of watering it down, was it not? 

Mr. HEATH said itvdid nob suit them at all. 
As buyers they had simply to buy what, they. 
were told. If aman sent an order for pekoe at 

he sent broken pekoe it would 
probably finish the business. — if 
_ Mr. RENTON.—But could they not be induced 
to buy broken pekoe? aot 

Mr. LAMPARD said that every house in London 
interested in the trade kept their own special buy- 
ers both for leafy and broken teas aad. so on ; 
they were absolutely separate things. 
' Mr. RENTON was very glad to hear that; ib 
was something worth knowing. He would-like 
to suggest, however, to the Russian buyers that 
they should try to make a market for the 
broken teas. ; 

' Mr. TokmAkor¥ said he had sent samples 
of small lines and got orders for broken pekoes, 
and he wondered why other firms did not do the 
same, thing. (He was understood to add, that 
some of the biggest firms bought broken teas 
on the London, markei.) e 

Mr. RENTON thought it would be a drawback 
to put one or two. or three lines of tea on the 
market here and send the rest home. Estates that 
shipped tea here would want to sell the whole lot. 
If they did so there would. be an accumulation 
of broken teas in the Colombo market, for they 
would not be able to find buyers. If this were 
carried out too much broken tea would come on 
this market. That wasa point on which he was 
pladto hear that Mr. Tokmakoff had tried the Rus- 
sian market and to makethetea known. He feared 
that it would be difficult to get leaf teas. sent 
here and broken teas sent home, estates prefer- 
Buyers. here knew 
very well that teas put up-in Colombo and with. 
drawn were tabooed in London and would never 
geb their proper value, 
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Mr. HeraATH thought that Mr. Thomson. ‘of 
Messrs. Finlay Muir & Co. would probably. be 
able to give them some information on that point, 
as he understood that when they could not get 
the price they wanted for breaks here, these 
breaks were sent home. 

Mr. THomsoN took exception to that remark, 
It was very seldom that they withdrew teas, and 
if they were withdrawn that did not make the 
slightest difference to their selling in London. 

The CHAIRMAN asked whether the trade in 
London would be able to ‘discriminate whether 
tea was not going home through third hands. 

Mr. THomsoN did not think that any broker! 
in Loudon having printed the tea as being sold 
on any company’s account or estate account, 
would question the fact atall. They would take 
it as estate tea. va 

Mr. LAMPARD said they had to study the res 
quirements of the Russian market, and the point 
that weighed with him was that although there 
were very cheap internal rates, still with these 
advantages frequently tea could be bought, very 
much cheaper in London than in this. markets 
He was not speaking from any particular point 
of view about this thing, because his interests were, 
quite equal. The same point really applied to the 
whole ot the foreign trade whichdepended npon the 
supply of the local market. He, thought Mr, 
Lane, the Chairman of the Planters’ Associations, 
would bear him out when he said that was a point 
he had been hammering at ever since he came 
to Ceylon. He came here chiefly with the idea 
of pushing the Russian business which had gradue. 
ally grown to a point which made the men who 
dealt with it say that they must go on the same 
lines with -regard to Ceylon as they had hitherto 
done, with regard to China... [t was, the, same 
feeling all the world over. They preferred to pay 
equal rates and get their goods direct, rather 
than get them wa London and it must be in 
the interests of the producers here to study 
the local market. They had to study .the 
rates of produce, from. here to London, and 
they would find that it would cost them at 
the cheapest a fraction over one penny. . Roughly 
speaking it was\ one penny three  farthings, 
and from here direct, it took about one. halts 


. penny per pound, and in addition to that they had 


more favorable internal rates. for transit. to 
Moscow. If they consider these points and allow 
the market to be supplied with a larger quantity 
of suitable tea, it stood to reason, that the trade 
would go forward with leaps and bounds. In 
studying the local market, they were not study: 
ing the interests of one particular country, but 
the only possible chance of getting the tea up 
to paying level, and that was by opening fresh 
markets.. The danger that Ceylon had was in 
concentrating thesupply in one particular market. 
If they suppiied this market they would gradually 
get away with the. surplus, and driveit into 
countries direct where all the surplus. would be 
taken up and tea kept at a paying level. 

Mr. THOMSON said that every house of any size 
was represented in one way or another by azentg 
in this matter, as well as probably every foreign 
trade outside England. 


Mr, Heatu thought there was no. doubt 
that buyers on the Continent generally 


would far rather import their teas direct than 
buy in London, if they could get equally good 
value. He, thought it would be the experience of 
all the buyers here, that preference was given t9 
importing direct, - 
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Mr. RENTON thought he could corroborate that. 
The CHAIRMAN thought Mr. Renton had hit 

the nail on the head very fairly and clearly. If 

they wanted those who produced tea and had the 
disposal of it to put only certain grades in greater 
proportion on the local market, and ship the 
remaining grades to London, it seemed to him 
that those remaining grades would create such a 
glut in the market at homethat they would run the 
pricesdown of those grades quite enoughto balance 
the relief they would have in selling their leafy 
teas. That was the difficulty and the true solu- 
tion of the difficulty was that if the Russian 
buyers wanted to assist them in the matter,'and 
they should like tu assist them, by putting larger 
quantities of tea in the local market, and as Mr. 

Kenton suggested by getting the Russian people 

by degrees, however small it might be at the 

beginning, to take some of our other grades. 
Mr. LAMPARD thought the wisest thing to do 
was to print the whole invoice. 


Mr. LANE said his reason for coming here was 
to learn as much as possible on that very im- 
portant point, because, as they were all aware 
thie Planters’ Association and the Thirty Com- 
mittee were most anxious to develop the Russian 
-—and in fact all foreign—markets. Mr. Tok- 
makoff had made a suggestion that a letter 
with certain suggestions should be addressed to 
the Thirty Committee. That would be the best 
Way of meeting the difficulty, because they would 
Wave in writing the views of those who were 
anxious to develop the market. He had been 
aéuxious to hear whether there had been any 
Stiggestion made as to the reduction of duty on 
fea going into Russia, and how that would help 
in the introduction of Ceylon tea ‘into that 
country, and to cause a greater demand for their 
tea. It had been proved that the reduction of the 
duty had been of great assistance in opening up 
different markets in other countries, and the 
Planters’ Association, last year, addressed the 
Foreign Minister in hopes of getting a reduction 
on the duty on the European frontier cf Russia, 
They made no reduction on the European frontier 
but they made a'slight addition to the dutyfon the 
Siberian frontier. ‘he duty of 1s 103d on the 
European frontier fell very hard on Ceylon tea. 
He should like to 
likely to know something on the matter ; whether 
fhey should press this subject still in the hope by 
feduction of duty and increasing facilities they 
could bring the tea within the reach of the 
poorer classes. He was very glad to see so 
many persons present interested in the market. 

“Another matter he would like to ask about 
Was this. They said that the planters upcoun- 
try did not know what grades were required, 
but it was very difficuls for them, to know, 
unless somebody interested in the development of 
the Russian market made it known. He was 
sure, after the report of that meeting came out 
and-it was understood that pekoes and pekoe 
souchongs were the chief grades required for 
Russia, that there would be men—there would he 
Jots of independent planters—who would be very 
flad of the hint and send their better and higher 

rades in the hope of securing better prices. Of 
course the sale of tea in the local market would 
depend a great dealon the prices. If encourage- 
iuent was given, teas would be sent here; other- 
wise they would be sent to London, 

Mr. TokMAKorr explained that all attempts 
to have the duty reduced on the European frontier 
hadbeeu unsuccessful, The Russian revenue— 


hear from- those who were - 
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nearly 60 per cent—was derived from the duty on 
tea. 

Mr. LANE said that with a lower duty there 
might be double the quantity of tea used and 
that wonld make up the amount to Government. 

Mr. ‘TOKMAKOFF said they tried this 
about three years ago, but could not manage it. 

Mr. LANE said he would be glad to know 
whether Mr. Vokmakoff and his friends would 
advise the Planters’ Association to keep on press- 
ing the point. ‘They had already addressed the 
Secretary of State, and the memorial of the As- 
sociation had been forwarded through the Foreign 
Office to the Russian minister De Witt. A small 
concession had been made by the addition on 
the Siberian frontier of two pence, but they 
had asked for a reduction on the one and ten 
pence-half penny on the European frontier. Did 
they think it desirable, and likely to lead to 
snecess, if the P. A. again pressed the matter 
back by the Chamber of Commerce and the 
Russian interests in Colombo ? 

Mr. TOKMAKOFF said he would not be sure 
of success, but he was perfectly sure, that if 
the duty was reduced the Russian Government 
would not lose anything, because the consump- 
tion of tea would increase, 


THE STERLING COMPANIES. 


Mr. Renron thought the people they must 
go for were the London sterling companies. Of 
the rupee companies who had agencies in Colombo, 
fully 80 per cent of their teas were sold in 
the local market, and he thought most of the 
independent proprietors sold their teas too. Of 
the large sterling companies, practically the whole 
of their teas went to London, simply because 
the London brokers and directors and the bond- 
ed warehouse men were all interested, and must 
have their pickings out of them. (Laughter.) 
They should make a special appeal, not to the 
Directors, and not to the Secretaries of the 
London Companies, but to the shareholders, 

Mr. G. THOMPSON said he believed his firm 
represented a fairly large number of sterling 
companies. Ofthe Muir companies he had persuaded 
them to sell half their tea locally and half in 
London. 

Mr. RENTON said that sterling Companies he 
represented also sold their teas here. 

After some remarks by Mr. Walthew and the 
Chairman as to the cost of putting down tea in 
Russia from Colombo and London, 

Mr. G. H. ALSTON said that he had for many 
years endeavoured t» get sterling Companies to 
put the tea in the local market and it was chiefly 
with the object of backing up his own views on 
this subject, that he was so pleased to see that 
this meeting had been called, so that they might 
show that other people were interested in it. 

Mr. LAMPARD said the Russian firms would not, 
of course, pay the same rates in Colombo as they 
did in London, but perhaps there might be 
something to divide between them, something for 
the planters, and something for themselves, 

The Hon. Mr. CAMPBELL said he did not know 
whether it was worth while for him to state. 
but he did not mind telling them, that he put one 
estate’s tea on the local market a year ago, with 
fair results, and has just got permission to put 
another estate's tea on the local market, which 
would amount to about a quarter of a million Ib. 
per annum. (Applause.) 

Mr. LANE said, he supposed that application 
would be mado to the “ Thirty Committee,” 
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The CHAIRMAN said they had received informa- 
tion which must be a gratification to the Russian 
buyers in this market, inasmch as what they 
were urging them to do, had been taken up by 
a good many ofthem. Inhisown small way he 
had succeeded in getting permission to sell certain 
classes of tea which were serviceable for this market, 
allowing the rest togo home, but so far, he could 
not say which way the result would work. On 
the other hand, they had definite information of 
efforts which had culminated in success, some of 
them quite recently, efforts which had reached the 
point of considerably more quantities of teas 
being put on the market ; and no doubt, if these 
increased quantities met with the success, with 
which presumbly the previous quantities met, he 
did not think they need now have any fear of this 
market in conrse of time not being adequately 
supplied. He had been asked as regarded the address 
to the Planters’ Association or Thirty Committee, 
tosay that the following five gentlemen might form 
themselves intoa sort of Jetter: writing com- 
mittee, if they might put it in that way, viz., 
Messrs. Heath, Tokmakoff, Tchokoff,. Thomson 
and Lampard. 

Mr. LAMPARD said that as he was going to Cal- 
cutta hewas unable to act, and suggested the name 
of. Mr. Croll. 

On the suggestion of Mr. RENTON, tlie CHAIR- 
MAN said that: the letter drafted by the com- 
mittee might. be put. in such away, that copies 
of it. might be sent to those in Colombo who were 
interested in the matter, and had some influence 
as regarded the disposal of tea. If that could 
not be done, he might draw up a separate letter. 

The CHAIRMAN in declaring the meeting closed 
expressed the obligation, that those present were 
nnder to the Russian gentlemen for coming 
there and laying their views before them. 

Mr. ‘THOMSON suggested | the draft of the letter 
should be sent to the Chamber of Commerce, 
who should send it to the agents of the Sterling 
Companies. here. 

Vhe CHAIRMAN.-—I think I can say on be- 
half of the Chamber, that we should be quite 
willing to act in such a matter. 

On the motion of Mr. Renton.a vote of thanks 


_ was passed to the Chairman, and the proceedings 


terminated, 
—_____—_—__-_—_—— 


PRODUCE AND PLANTING. 


Low-Pricep Ta.—On the subject of low-priced tea, 
& correspondent of the Grocer, Mr: Hicks, of Leman- 
street; writes: ‘‘Some time’ since’ you were kind 
enough to insert some letters for me upon the posi- 
tion ofthe tea market and the inadvisability of push- 
ing low-priced tea. I pointed out then that no provision 
was made for a rise in the market., The position 
to-day is one which is worth the attention of svery 
grocer. The facts arethat, with alow exchange some 
three years ago, and a.considerable amount of over- 
production, tea reached a very low level, anda very 
uneconomic one. Therate of exchange has greatly 
increased, making it quite unprofitable to sell tea at 
the prices which ruled some time ago. At the same 
time; the consumption of tea abroad has largely in- 
creased. The stocks of China tea, which used to be a 
large factor in low prices, have been consumed, and 
as-practically there is nothing to beseen ontea laid 
down under 6d in London there is no rea3on why for 


some time the market should Be under that price. Up ° 


tothe present time high prices have generally pro- 
duced large supplies, but as parts of some tea planta- 
tions have actually been abandoned it does not seem: 
asif there were any new inducements to put new 
ground to teato any large extent, and until that is, 
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done, and the tea is ready for picking, there is not 
likely to be over-production. After all, the shilling 
canister is not one to reflect credit either to the 
retailer or to the wholesale man, and I think that 
every retailer would be studying his best interests if 
he threw the weight of his-influence with his custo- 
mers into educating them to higher things. We hear 
@ lot of talk about cheap tea, but teais nota particularly 
cheap thing. It costs a good deal to produce to place in 
chests and lay down ready for the grocer, and a 
heavy exchange adda largely to the cost; and, with 
so many steamers taken up for transports, freights 
will be exceptionally high. -[tis difficult to see what, 
the advantage ever was to the retailer to have tea 
advertised at a price which was practically im- 
possible to maintain. There never was any real profit 
in tenpenny tea, neither was there any likelihood of 
there ever being any; and, as most people worship 
the god of low prices, it would no doubt successfully 
divert their purchasing powers from better teas in 
the direction of no profit.” 

Tue New Reeunations.—It is announced that the 
new regulations in regard to’ weighing tea by the 
Custom House, which it was hoped would have come 
into force at the beginning of October, are to com- 
mence on December 1,~ Under the old system pro- 
ducers were liable in an extreme case to a loss of 
30 oz. in a chest in addition to the 1 1b. draft. Under 
the new regulations this possible loss in taring is 
reduced by 50 per cent.—Home and Colonial Matl. 
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INDIAN TEA ASSOCIATION (LONDON). 


The following is an abstract of the proceedings 
of a meeting of the committee held on Nov. 21; 
Present: Messrs. D. Cruickshank (chair), R. 
Lyell, J. Riddell, F. A. Roberts, A, G. Stanton 
J. N. Stuart, W. H. Verner, J. W. Wallace, and 
S.A. Went. The proceedings of the last meeting 
held on Tuesday, 7th inst., were read by the 
Secretary, and confirmed. 

Copies of correspondence with Calcutta, which 
had. been previously circulated to the members’ 
of the committee, were laid upon the table; 

ASSAM LABOUR BILL. pu 

After discussion it was decided that the follow- 
ing gentlemen be appointed a sub-committee to 
consider the provisions of this Bill. 187 


REGULATION OF SALES, _ 


The foilowing has. been issued to the members 
of the Association by the secretary, Mr. Ernest 
Tye ay 

Referring to the general meeting of importera’’ 
held on July 26th last to consider this wabjeotel have 
the pleasure to inform you that definite adhesiong‘ 
have been received from members and others,. res 
presenting, over 100,000,000 lb., of Indian tea.; Thia 
represents the bulk of, the Indian tea. imported on, 
garden account and also’ a good deal of Calcutta 
bought tea. The scheme adopted by the general 
meeting of July 26th has now been in operation since 
the beginning of August, and has worked most satis- 
factorily. I aminetructed by the general committee 
to hand you herewith copy of the report received 
from the regulating committee, to which I am to ask 
your special attention. You will observe that in the 
opinion of the regulating committee \the work has 
tended to steady the market, and my committee un- 
hesitatingly. endorse, this opinion. . 

The following is, the report of the Regulating Oom: 
mittee referred ta ‘in the foregoing :— 

The Tea Brokers’ Association of London, 118 
Dunster House, Mincing Lane, E.C., Oct. 20, : 

The Regulating Committee beg to report as followa:—=- 

1, That in accordance with the rules agreed to 
by the Indian and Ceylon Importers’ Sub-Committee: 
they were elected by the General Committee of the 
‘Tea Brokers’ Associatiou to carry out the said rules‘ 
and commenced their work on August 11, ‘ 
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2. That up to the present time the scheme, so far 
as it concerns Indian Tea, has worked satisfactorily, 
no opposition haying been shown by importers of 
Indian Tea to the necessary postponement of the 
sale of their Teas, when so decided by the committee ; 
and buyers have in many cases expressed satisfaction 
ata limit being placed to the quantity offered weekly. 

3. That the committee regret that so few im- 
porters of Ceylon “Tea availed themselves of the 
opportunity of submitting particulars of, their Teas 
for regulation at a time when it would have been 
advantageous to have done so. 

4, That with a view of obtaining a more satis- 
factory result, and one fairer to the present sub- 
scribers to.the agreement, this committee would urce 
upon the Indian and Ceylon Associations the desirabi- 
lity of doing all in their power te induce those im- 
porters to join who have not already done so. 

‘(Sd.) AntHUR THompson, Chairman of the Committee. 
—Home and Colomal Mail, Noy 14. 

“ah bin eee 

BRITISH AND° BENNINGTON'S’ TEA 
TRADING ASSOCIATION (LIMITED). 

At°the fourth ordinary general meeting held 
_yesterday at the company’s offices, Southwark- 
street Mr. John H. Moore who. presided, re-. 
marked that the net profits of the year were 
£11,756 against £10,797 for the 12 months ended 
September 30, 1898 .and this, notwithstandin 
the fact that considerable disadvantages ha 


arisen owing to the high range of prices ruling in | 


the tea market during the greater part of the 
year.’ The’actual) balance: on profit-and-loss: ac- 


count:available for distribution was £8,926 against ° 


£8,378 in 1898. ‘The whole ‘of the ‘preliminary 
expenses attending the formation of the company, 
amounting to £1,259, had been written off, and 
consequently about £450 would be available in 
future, years either for ‘dividend or an addition to 
the reserve. he average net trading profits of 
the first. three years of the company had exceeded 
the. certified’ average profits of the combined 
businesses for the three years immedixtely preced- 
ing the formation of the concern, and this not- 
‘ withstanding several) adverse circumstances. 
Neither’ the company ‘nor its predecessors’ had 
ever adopted the practice: of weighing tea in the 
wrapper, and he denied that such a, practice could 
be called ‘‘ the custom of the trade.” The board 
in “May ‘last paid dividends upon the preference 
and ordinary shares at the rate of 5 per cent. per 
annum ; they now proposed to pay the usual divi- 
dend.for, the half-year upon the preference shares, 
and they recommended a dividend at’ the rate of 
7% per cent. per annum upon the ordinary shares. 
He concluded’ by moving the aduption of the re- 
port. Mr. George Bennington seconded ‘the re- 
solution which was carried.—London Times, Nov 21. 
eg EAE in 9 Se 
., DEPARTURE OF AMERICA 
* BOTANISTS. . 


The American Botanists, Messrs. D. G. 
Fairchild and Barbour Lathrop, of the Agri- 
cultural Deparments of Washington and 
Chicago, respectively, whose arrival \by. the. 
*‘ Friedrich der Grosse,”. we chronicled on 
Thursday last, left yesterday for Singa- 
pore. eir hurried departure, before’ they 
were able to pursue their tropico-agricultural 
investigations here to any considerable degree, 


was owing to the necessity they were under — 


of paeniDe on to Java as quickly as possible, 
an 

taking a later steamer, Mr. Fairchild writes 
to us expressing his regret that he was 


deprived of the chance. of spending a few | 


days in Kandy and other parts of the island, 
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THE GERMAN SCIENTISTS. 


Drs. Benedict Friedlaender and August 
Ewers, who arrived at Colombo about a 
month ago on a scientific expedition to the 
East, left the island for Tuticorin on Saturday 
last. During their stay in Ceylon they were 
busy collecting specimens and irfermation 
regarding biology and the popular belief 
among the natives with regard to the in- 
fluence of the moon on human beings. They 
also travelled upcountry, where among the 
other places visited were Mihintale and 
Anuradhapura. The summit of  Piduru- 
talagala was also ascended and they seenied ~ 
pleased with everything they saw. Dr. 
Friedlaender took a collection of Sinhalese 
and Sanskrit books along with him to help 
him in his researches. From Tuticorin they 
will make a tour through India and thence 
will proceed to the Samoan Islands, returning 
home after about six months, 


ee ee 
COCOA IN AMERICA. 


The imports of cocoa show a large gain over pre- 
vious years. For nine months eading Sept- 
ember 30, 1899, they were 28,926,474 pounds—a 
gain of over 10,000,000 pound over the same time 
in 1898, and 8,000,000 pounds over 1897. In only 
two previons years have the imports for the 
entire year exceeded the imports for nine months 
of 1899. The cocoa industry is growing fast.— 
American Grocer. 


ee 


TIMBER IN VICTORIA.—Mr. Perrin, the Victorian 
Conservator of Forestsreports that between the years 
1888-89 and 1897-98, 615,603 valuable timber trees 
were planted by hand in permanent sites. In 
addition to these some‘ 380,000 blue “gums and 
sugar’ gums are thriving at: Havelock, Majorca 
and You Yangs. These, however, were sewn 
broadcast and thinned out afterwards. The num- | 
ber of applications for surplus stock’at the Mace- 
don nursery continues’ to increase year by year. 
Nearly 50,000 were distributed from Macedon 
during 1898. The three most’ popular trees for 
the northern plains are the sugar gum, pepper 
tree and locust tree, and»to these may be added 
the tallow wood of New South Wales.—£ydney 
Mail, Nov. 25. 

THE RussiaAN TEA-TRADE WITH COLOMBO, 
—We have to remind all those concerned— 
and not a few firms. will be interested in 
the occasion—of the meeting to be held at 
the Chamber of Commerce on Friday at 3 
p-m., to’ discuss the possibility of increasing” 
the quantity of tea put up for sale in Col- 
ombo. Planters are naturally unwilling to 
favour a move that might result in a 
lowering, of prices; but it is pretty certain 
that the.large Russian firms will not inun- 
date local agents with further,orders that will 
only tend to raise the prices in the Colombo 
market. It would, therefore, be advisable 
that a favourableconsideration should be given’ 
to the requirements’ of Russian firms which 
are fully cognisant of the high quality of 
Ceylons, but which will probably ‘continue 
to serve themselves with Chinas and Javas 
unless they can obtain _ increased supplies 
here at present prices. For this it is Impera- 
tive that there shall be larger deliveries for 
the Colombo sales. 


. “is inside the box. 
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DIGALLA CEYLON TEA ESTATE CO., LD 


The tollowing isthe report: of the Directors to be 
submitted to the Third Annual Ordinary General 
Meeting of Shareholders, held at 20, Eastcheap 
E:C., on Sth Dec. :— 
~The Directors have the pleasure to submit 
the General Balance Sheet and Profit and Loss 
Account for the year ending 30th June 1899, duly 
audited. 2 
The net amount at Credit of Profit £ a. d. 

and Loss Account, after providing © 

for General Expenses, Directors’ Fees, 


Income Tax, &c., is 60 575.13 1 
Dividends on six percent. Preference 
Shares were paid for 1898-99 (less In- 
come Tax) amonnting to .. -. 348 0 0 
‘Leaving to carry forward to next year 
~ a balance of ate le 227 13 1 
575 13 1 


The past seasons in Ceylon has not been one 
favourable to the production of Tea. There wasa long 
drought in the early part of the year and too much rain 
at other times, and consequently the Company's crop 
was some 50,000 lb short of the estimate ; owing to this, 
and. to the fact that a considerable proportion of the 
up-keép on the 143 acres not in bearing has been 
charged to revenue, the Directors regret they are not 
in a@ position to pay a dividend on the Ordinary 
Shares. - 


The acreage of the Company’s property is as 


follows :— 
. Tea in Bearing.. os «- 456 acres 
Tea not in Bearing 6 top UAB 35 
Jungle.. ap Gp ess 


Total 761 acres 
The gross average price realized was 6,84d perlb, 
as against 6.17d perlb. Jast season, and the rate of 
exchange 1s 43d, against 1s 3 27-32d. 
y The total crop ‘amounted to 192,697 lb. plucked 
off 456 acres, of which 134 acres are in partial’ bear- 
_ing, giving an average of 423 lb per acre. 
, Under clause No. 24 ‘of the Articles of Association 
-Mr. HK Rutherford retires on this occasion from the 
Board, and being eligible, offers himeelf for re- 
election. ss ; 
The Auditor, Messrs. Harper Brothers, Chartered 
Accountants also retire from office and offer them- 
selves for re-election. : 
= ee 


TEA-BULKING IN CHINA. 


A gentleman for some years,in, the China tea 
trade, has favoured us with the following descrip- 
»tion of a method tor bulking tea, which he says 
is most simple .and inexpensive. Four square 
wooden posts grooved on two of the, adjoining 
‘sides, and severai planks of (say) 18 inches in 
“breadth are all that isrequired. These should be 
‘tadeinto a large box, the posts forming the corn- 
ers and the planks the sides. ‘the box should be 
built, raised some fourfeet from the groun’, the 
bottom being made of wood having a sliding trap- 


' door in the centre, so made that the outlet can be - 


‘enlarged or reduced according tothe size of the 
leaf to be bulked. When the box is being filled 


*with tea the trap-door remains closed. The tea to | 


“be bulked should be'spread out in layers as. thin 
as possible inside the box, one quality on top of 
“another, until all the tea required to be bulked 
Now open the trap-door, and 
the tea willrun out from the top, taking a little 
from each layer in its downward course, the result 
“being a perfect bulk. The bottom of the box 
‘should be made slightly on aslope from the sides 
“to the centre near the aperture, su that the tea 
may geb away equally. By means of azine tube 
the current of theleaf can be carrieddirect from the 
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box into a package or chest, standing on a lever 
scale. A sand-glass will illustrate the aboveon a 
small scale. ‘Lea is bulkedin China on the same 
principle as the above, but there, one side of the 
box is drawn away, and the packages filled from 
the'tea that collects. at. the foot of: tne pile.— 
Planter, Dec. 9. 


jaa , 
THE NILGIRI GAME ASSOCIATION, 


UOOTACAMUND, llth Dec.—At the annual Meet- 
ing of the Association held on Saturday last in 
the ‘Collector’s Office, the following gentlemen 
were present :—Mr. CJ Weir (President), Mr.C G 
Douglas (Honorary Secretary), the Hon’ble Mr. 
H P’ Hodgson, Mr. W L Edmiston, Mr. G Hadfield, 
Mr. E Hadfield, Mr. J E David, Mr. TJ Kenna, 
Mr. J H Pascoe and Major TN Bagnall: 

The Honorzry Secretary presented the Report 
for the year ending 30th June, from which the 
following are interesting extracts :— 

INCREASE oF GAME AND RESULTS OF PROTECTION.— 
On the whole we may consider: ourselves tolerably 
successful in maintaining a fair head of game in 
most parts of the District, though the results of 
protection may not have made themselves everywhere 
apparcnt by increased numbers. : 

ProsEcuTions.—The year’s return of offences de- 
tected and punished under the Forest Act is the 
best on record since the Association began. ‘This 
satisfactory result may be attributed to (1) a more 
liberal use ‘of rewards; (2) better paid watchmen; 
(3) the great personal interest taken in preservation 
by. some of our leading members. | This lastis simply 
invaluable, 3 

THe Niuweirt Game Bay.—In a former. Report you 
were informed that two valnable registers were opened 
in the District Forest Office.. One a game register 
and the other a register of shikaris well known to, 
and recommanded by local sportsmen of experience. 
It is greatly to be regretted that neither has proved 
& success, : 

Trout.- Your Committee is as sanguine as ever 
regarding the ultimate success of this enterprise. In 
Major Grant, who has left the District,: and whose 
services in trout culture have been annually record- 
ed with due appreciation, the Association has lost 
an enthusiastic fisherman. The following are his 
notes for the season. He has only been a few months 
in office. I regret to say that the whole of. the 
Salmo Irridens ova. received this year, was. worthless, 
It. had evidently been so for along time, asin some 

_eases it had altogeter rotted away and only the smell 
remained.» It was clearly the fault of the people on 
board ship and I attribute no blame to those who 
conveyed it from Madras to Ootacamund.—Madrae 
Mail, Dec. 13. 

f TEENS or ESET TT 


TEA DRINKING IN AMERICA.—In a letter 
(dated Oct. 21st) kindly forwarded to us 
“by an American visitor, from... Mr. | Oscar 
Joseph (a nephew of, Mr. F...C. :Loos) who 
proceeded to America with a view. to train- 
ing for the Ministry, we have the following 
-criticism from the writer, who is now at New 
‘Brunswick, New Jersey, on the quantity of 
tea now being drunk in the Eastern States: — 
““T have not yet tasted a good cup of tea in 
America. In the restaurants of New York, 
and even in private houses, where. every- 
thing else is of the best, the tea is: worse 
than, what you. get inany of the, boutiques 
onthe way to Anuradhapura. I have seen 
advertisements of Nettley’s\ Ceylon and Jn- 
dian tea. They evidently mix the teas here, 
and, of course, the real flavour of our superior 
tea is altogether lost. The Planters’ Associ- 
ation should wake up if ‘they desire to save 
the reputation of Ceylon tea in America,” 
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DR. WATT IN THIS INDIA PLANTING 
DISTRICTS. 
(By a Planter.) 


In due time Dr. Watt will no doubt issue a 
valuable amd instructive Report as the result of 
his observation during his 


RECENT TOUR THROUGH COORG AND WYNAAD, 


but as it will probably be some time before this 
Report appears, an account of his visit to Wy- 


naad may be of some interest to planters. 
Dr. Watt took specimens of the canker on 
Ledgeriana | cinchona, of the disease which 


kills the pepper vine, of a new blight on tea, 
‘and of the fungus. on Liberian coffee. It 
is to be hoped he will not. only name 
these pests, but, as he has donein the case of 
tea blights, recommend efficient methods of com- 
-bating them. He also observed a mite preying 
on. Hemeleia vastatriz, and thought this might 
dead to the discovery of some method of fighting 
this pest. Liberian coffee was found to be suffer- 
ing from another fungus than Hemeleia and it 
is not improbable that. as many planters have 
“thought, it is this fungus that makes Liberian 
‘sickly and liable to Hemeleia, which it seems to 
‘yesist when in a healthy eondition. Similarly, 
the failure of Ledgeriana of late years may be 


‘due, not to deterioration of seed, but to a fungus. 


which has mastered the plant. The new blight 
on tea is the two hundred and first to which. that 
“plant is subject ; but blights are more prevalent 
in Assam, where plantations give 1,200 to 1,600 
"Yb. of made ‘tea an acre than on the Nilgiris, 
“where tea averages only about 250 lb, an acre, 
and Dr. Watt thought well of the Wynaad as 
a tea District. 


The management of tea has been so thoroughly 

; worked out in Assam, and the results so amply re- 
corded, that planters will be more interested in 

what Dr. Watt had to say on coffe. This related 

chiefly to the methed of pruning, to the importance 

eof growing plants which supply nitrogen to the 
.goil, and to the advisability of establishing a hardier 
type of plant than the present coffee tree. Mixpe- 

“rience has taught planters that of late years the 
wood most certain to resist leaf disease, and to crop 

‘well, is that found on gourmandisers and suckers, 
and that it is not possible to get the tree to crop as 

well at the bottom as at the top. Some fine all es- 

tates, therefore, have theirtrees in the form of um- 
brellas, and othersin the form of a cup formed of 


a ring of great gourmandisers rising from short 


rimaries on a short stem. Dr. Watt condemned 
oth the umbrella and gourmandiser systems, on 
the ground’ that an enormous mass of old un- 
productive weod, often as thick as a man’s arm, 
and ful) of knots, bends and dead sangs, had to be 
maintained in order to support a amaller extent of 
bearing wood. He thougnt quite as much bearing 


wood could be maintained on short primaries if the. 


tree waa trained in a pyramidal shape, such as it 
naturally assumes when young. la order to retain 
this form Dr. Watt would, as soon as the young tree 
has reached its proper height, cut the top pair of 
primaries at the joint from the stem, the next pair 
at two joints, the next at three, and so on till a 
foot from the ground is reached when he would 
remove all the primaries toadmit a free circulation 
of air. From the shortened primaries young shoots 
should be encouraged to form a fan consisting. of 
bearing wood and green wood for the following year 
‘ the former being removed as soon as it has borne. 
When too mach of a claw is formed, the primary 
“js fo be out back just behind it, and when the 
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primaries are gone, the tree is to be collar pruned 
that is, cut off 2inches below the soil. The object 
of cutting below the soil is to prvent the formation 
of any dead wood as this causes decay to eat down 
into the stem. Dr. Watt believes that if the trees 
were thus kept free of all dead stumps to cause 
decay and bends to check the flow of sap, and re- 
lieved of the moses of old wood they now carry, 
they would be much less liable to blight. He thinke 
the high price released for “‘ Faith ’’ coffe this year 
is due to the system of pruning adopted on that 
estate. No doubt planters will experiment on & 
small scale on thelines Dr.. Watt recommends; but 
many think the coffee tree will not stand such 
drastic treatment in these days of leaf disease, and 
condemn severe pruning and the stumping of old 
trees which often give only sickly suckers. The 
cutting ,under ground is, however, a new method, 
and may give better results than stumping at 6 or 
9 inches above ground, 


Dr. Watt was struck with the absence of nitro- 
gen-forming plants amongst the weeds found in 


COFFEE 


and recommended the growth of dhal in open 
spaces, or among young coffee, and of Albizzia 
stipulated in thick coffee. He condemned the 
Erithrynas as nitrogen-forming shade trees on 
account of their liability to bug. Soil destitute 
of nitrogen-forming plants soon becomes sterible 
from the absence of nitrogen-forming bacteria. Dr. 
Watt tuok specimens of the various hybrids he 
saw, and was much interested in the experiment, 
He had someuseful hints to give as to tle necessity 
of protecting an approved hybrid from fertilisation 
by inferior forms, which would cause deginera- 
tien in the resulting plants. Itis equally neces- 
sary, however, to avoid degeneration from self- 
fertilisation only and good hybrids should be 
cross fertilised either by other good hybrids or by 
vigorous Arabica trees. Dr. Watt doubted if a 
cross with Liberian, now thatthisis so diseased 
would be likely to afford continued immunity 
from disease, and suggested breeding from the best 
Arabica trees in order to try to establish a pure 
blight-proof Arabica tree. Lhe extraordinary 
vigour of the best Liberian-Arabica hybrids may 
however, preserve them from blight as all ex- 
perience so far shows that such vigour is the only 
successful prevention of disastrous attacks of He- 
meleta vastatrix. 


Dr. Watt’s visit is another proof of the 


ABSOLUTE NECKSSITY, NOWADAYS OF EXTENSIVE 
SCIENTIFIC. AIDS 


to agriculture being afforded by every Govern- 
ment which hopes tosee its industries flourish. 
Such aid on any scale is alien to the official 
mind, which is mainly fixed on administrative 
measures. The perfection to which the Ledgeriana 
tree has been broughtin Java is, however, entirely 
due to the Jabours of scientist in Government 
employment over some twenty years, and such 
expensive and continuous research is beyond 
the means of any individual or firm. The 
United States maintains a whole Department 
exclusively devoted to the discovery and preven- 
tion of blight, and to the introduction of the best 


. manures, the best methods of cultivation, and the 


best varieties of plants to grow. It requires the ~ 
exclusive attention over a considerable period of 
a man of Dr. Watt's energy, scientific attain- 
ments, and practical ability, to establish new and 
valuable varieties of crop bearers, and a successful 
system of combating pests, 
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SUCH A MAN IS BADLY WANTED 


now by the coffee industry of South India. Hard 
as Dr. Watt worked on his recent tour, it is im- 
possible he could effect much in such a hurried 
visit. A beginning in the provision of scientific 
aid to agricalture by Government has been made 
in South India by the appointmentot Dr. Lehmann 
to advise the Mysore Government, and of Dr. Bar- 
ber to advise the Madras Government ; but such 
appointments must be multiplied considerably 
before the many agricultural industries of South 
India can receive the attention which they require, 
and which would be readily afforded them in the 
United States.—Vadras Mail, Dec. 4. 
——EE 
TEA TARING. 
THE REFORM SUSPENDED. 


The following letter has been addressed to the 
Secretaries of the Ceylon and Indian Associations 
in London by the Commissioners of Customs :— 


} Custom House, London, Nov. 30. 

GENTLEMEN,—-The Commissioners of Customs 
direct. me to acquaint you, for the information of 
the Ceylon and [ndian ‘lea Associatious, that, to 
their great regret, they have felt. it necessary to 
postpone, for a time, the coming into cperation of 
the London Port Order 39-1899, respecting the 
taring of Tea to the $1b. and an increase in the 
number of tarers, referred to in Mr. Prowse’s let- 
ter of the 14th instant, No. 13728-1899. The 
date of operation mentioned in the Order is Ist 
December 1899, and the Commissioners hope that 
the period of suspeusion may not be Jong. Due 
notice will be given of the new date as soon as it 
has been fixed. 

The Board desire me to briefly explain the cir- 
cumstances that have rendered a postponement 
necessary. Throughout the correspondence that 
has taken place on this subject the Board have 
maintained the position that no action can be 
safely and properly taken on their part, unless it 
commands the general assent of the Tea Trade, both 
Importers and Buyers. They felt that, subject. to 
the rights of the Revenue they could not lead the 
Trade but mustfollow it, if any change isto be made 
successfully in the methods of taring. Accord- 
ingly when the Indian and Ceylon and Tea 
Buyers’ Association submitted the following pro- 
posals, on behalf of Importers and Buyers, couple 
with the continuance of the 1 lb. draft, and of the 
present system of gross weighing, the Board felt 
no hesitation in agreeing to all of them that met 
with yeneral acceptance, and fell within the 
province of this Department. 

TEA TARING. 


(e#) If tare be to an even lb.—it will be entered 
as such, 5 
. (0) Ifit be to an even $ 1b. or over, it will be 
entered at next lb. above. 

(ce) If it be to a smaller fraction than 4b. it 
-will be entered at next lb. below. if 

(d) No overtakers. 

- (¢) Boxes (ve. packages not exceeding 23 lb.) to 
be weighed and tared as heretofore. 

(f) Increased No. of Tavers according to scale. 

(g) If Teas are bulked, each package to be 
tared separately. ; 

Terms (a), (b), (c) and (f) were objected to by 
none, and were therefore provided for in Port 
Order 39-1899. Term (d) was acknowledged to 
relate to a matter with which the Customs eould 
‘not interfere, Term (e) required no actien: and 


19) plong presenced any difficulty because it in- 
58 
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volved the repeal of General Order 102-1894, and 
a number of leading importers petitioned the Board 
to leave that General Order in force. 

After mature consideration, the Board came to 
the conclusion that the Port Order dealing with 
terms (a), (b), (c) and (f) ought to be issued at 
once, as dealing with matters no longer in con- 
troversy, and that, as (g) was disputed, it would 
be fairer to both sides to preserve the existing 
option of either averaging or separately taring 
bulked teas. 

No sooner, however, had this decision become 
known than the Board received a strong protest 
from the Tea Buyers’ Association against the 
separation of terms (a), (b), (c) and (f) from (¢), 
because the separate taring of bulked teas was 
an essential part of the compensation which the 
iinporters were to make for the concession of a 
4 |b. taring on the part of the buyers. The 
latter also represented that the option of separate 
taring or not when tea is bulked, is no safeguard 
of liberty, because the buyers have practically 
no voice in its exercise, and the importers will 
always exercise it in their own favour, They 
moreover dwelt on the ease and therefore cheap: 
ness with which each case, which must be emptied 
in the process of bulking, might be separately 
weighed, as was the rule until 1894. 

In the opinion of the Board it would have been 
inequitable to allow port order 39—1899 to come 
into operation in the face of this opposition, 
They have therefore postponed it in the hope 
that after further conference, the importers and 
buyers may either agree to adopt term (g) or 
make some other arrangements in common which 
will render that condition unnecessary. 

The board have no bias towards one side rather 
than the other, but must always be the hearty 
well wishers of both. Their desire is for as 
accurate weighing and taring, and as just averag- 
ing, as circumstances render practicable, and their 
officers will spare no pains in contributing to the 
attainment of these ends. In the whole system 
of averaging tares, and of rounding weights up or 
down, which is no doubt ordinarily a matter of 
practical necessity, the Board would always wish 
to have the mutual consent of all parties con- 
cerned. The law inits fullstrictness recognises 
exact weights only. 

Iam to add that the Board earnestly trust that 
you will shortly be able to submit to them ar 
agreement which will be fair to Buyers and Im- 
porters equally and will put anend to a dispute 
which is seriously jeopardizing the prosperity of 
one of the most important trades of the Empire. 
—I am, gentlemen, your obedient servant. 

JOHN COURROUX. 

W Martin Leake, Esq., Secretary to the Ceylon 
Association, : 

and Ernest Tye, Esq., Secretary to the Indian 
Tea Assoeiation, 61, Gracechurch Street, E C. 


ee eee 
REFORMS ON THE TEA TRADE. 


The following is the conclusion of the article 
from the Produce Markets Review, the firgt part of 
which appeared in our last issue :—~ 


BULKING AND TARING IN INDIA, 


We alluded above to the great cost inflicted 
upon the Indian planter through the necessity for 
bulking and for separately taring their teas in this 
country. Some progress has been made with 
regard to bulking abroad, but it is inconceiv- 
able here why the system has not become 
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universal. Yearszago. we heard the old excuse 
about the dampness of the climate and 
the difficulty of keeping teas ; but it the facts 
are as alleged, the difficulty can easily be reme 
died by such simple appliances as hot-water pipes. 
Then again, as regards the taving of the teas, 
the smaller gardens no doubt have to rely on 
rough native labour, and this is given as an excuse 
for the chests not being cut to scale. The excuse 
seems to us totally insufficient, antl we can only 
ascribe the continuance of the existing system to 
ignorance. In these days when metal chests can 
so easily be obtained, as well as the beautifully 
made “ Venrsta » and other artificial wood chests, 
uneven tares seem simply inexcusable. It pays 
our sugar refiners to import ready-cut wood for 
such a cheap commodity as theirs and when a 
single manufacturer requires 40,000 or 50,000 cases 
a week of the size of a tea chest, it surely would 
be worth the while of Indian planters to import 
either the ‘‘ Venesta » packages or wood eut in 
proper shooks from other countries, in places where 
the native labour and the appliances are SO defi- 
cient as they apyear to be in a vast number of 
cases. The planters also go far to necessitate re- 
bulking in this country by the excessive subdi- 
vision of their teas into different-sized leaves. This 
ean only be effected by a costly system of sift- 
ing, in addition to the exposure 0 the tea to 
friction, which breaks a large portion of the 
leaves, and turns them into comparatively waste 
dust or brokenieaf. We,have tong held that the 
planters would do far better to buy 2 reasonable- 
sized, grocers’ bulking and cutting machine, and 
then make much larger breaks of an average 
quality. The cost would be less, and,.we believe 
in the long run, the relative price would be higher. 


INCREASING PRODUCTION, LOWER PRICES, AND 
‘ THE ARTIFICIAL RUPEE. 


The production in- India, Ceylon, and Java, is 
consequently increasing, for the fresh plantings 
are year by year coming into bearing. Hiven if 
another tea plant were not planted for the next 
five years, the increase would still continue from 
previons sowings. The consumption of tea in this 
country has reached its limit, and the next great 
consuming eountry—the United States —uses only 
something like one-sixth of what we use, and is at 
present creatly wedded to the flavoury China 
‘teas. The same is the case in Russia, and 
although we hope, and believe, that Indian and 
Ceylon teas will readily make their way in both 
these countries, the demand cannot be important 
for years ; its progress is not quick, and the in- 
creasing supplies must therefore continue to de- 
luge this market. The action of the Indian Gov- 
ernment in artificially fixing the exchange value of 
the rupee at therateof 1s 4d when the intrinsic value 
of the coin is something about 11d, is also most in- 
jurious to the indian tea planters. In these de- 
pressing times it must to a large extent tend 
to ruin our own growers, or to divert the trade 
to the common tea of China, because China, 
owing to the unrestricted exchange for the 
dollny, enjoys an advantage of 2d in every pound 
of tea, While the possibilities of economies in 
the trade are great, we tear that the possibilities 
of decreasing prices are even greater, 80 that the 

uestion should be actively taken it hand. It 
is, therefore, obviously to the interest of the 
whole trade to take up tea reform in earnest. 
Ip is possible that the result of the coming de- 
pression will be the extension of something like 
the Central Factory system. If so, the small 
yardens would cease to manufacture tea, and 
would sell the green leaf to the larger operators, 
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who can work better and more econcmically than 
the small growers. This is the system which 
long usage has established in China, and it is 
already beginning in India. These latter changes, 
however, are matters for the future, and the 
present necesslby is for a simplification; and 
pedo ae a the tea trade, such as will 
greatly reduce the present unnecessari i 

of dishabution. : eserves 

CONCLUSION. 


In the above remarks we have given @ short 
outline of the main changes required whether at 
home or abroad, for it matters little which section 
of the trade is benefited so long aS expenses can 
be lessened. The necessity for reform must come 
home very forcibly to the producer, in consequence 
ot the present great depression in values. It is 
true that for temporary reasons, very common teas 
have recently very considerably advanced, but we 
do not think that this can possibly last for lon 
with the supplies coming forward. If it do 2% 
and the price of common Indian tea is maintained, 
we shall shortly be swamped with common China 
Congou, which will bring prices once more down 
to a lower level. - If there is no hope for a 
rise in the price of tea, but rather a strong pros- 
pect of a further fall in it, the only way tosave 
the planters from ruin is economy in production 
and distribution. The mixture of the two branches 
of the trade in the above remarks is apparent and 
not real, for we hold that the whole tea trade is 
organised far 00 expensively, for the present 
scale of prices, and that economies in cost in an 
direction will benefit all sections alike.—Home of 
Colonial Mail, Dee. 1. 


—_—_—_ a 


PRODUCE AND PLANTING. 


Russtan Tea.—The attempt at tea cultivati 

in the Trans-Caucasus has Ae aongerated the 
tea-plant can be successfully grown in the country 
under existing climatic conditions, and further, that it 
is only necessary to surmount certain difficulties at 
present experienced in respect to the question of 
obtaining cheap labour in order to make te%-grow- 
ing an industry of the district. A large Moscow 
firm erected a factory on its plantations last year 
and the authorities on the estate belonging to the Im- 
perial domains at Chakva have followed this ex- 
ample, and have set up a tea-making establishment of 
considerable dimensions. The yield of the tea crop 
has been good, and, comparatively speaking fairly 
abundant. But the Russians like good tea and this 
Trans-Caucasian tea is far below the standard of 
Indian, Ceylon, or China. Seeing, however, that tea 
can now be successfully grown in “this re- 
gion, writes our Consul at Batoum, in a re- 
port on Transcaucasian agriculture, ‘the Imperial 
domain authorities propose to encourage the 
cultivation _of this plant among the peasantry 
and with this object in view would gladly split up the 
area on their estates now planted with tea into small 
plots for distribution, on certain conditions, to the sur- 
rounding inhabitants to cultivate ucder their super- 
vision. It is considered that a measure of this kind 
would induce a considerable proportion of the peasantry 
to cultivate tea, and as soon as it is known that fairly 
remunerative wages can be obtained for the collection 
of the leaf, a large number of women and children 
would willingly come forward and assist in gathering 
tea harvest, and by this means an important reduc- 
tion in-the price of labour would be likely to follow.” 
So for the present, and for some time to come 
Russia will want the usual supply from elsewhere, 
for our Consul takes care to point out that in the 
present difficult position of the labour market, owing 
to the absence of a good supply of labourers it is 
evident that the expenses incumbent on the caltiva- 
tion of tea in the Caucasus are so excessive that 
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if the production were to attain such figures as would 
enable even a small proportion of the demand to be 
satisfied, it could, nevertheless, not be sold at prices 
much below those which teas imported from abroad, 
and paying a heavy rate of duty, fetch in the 
markets of the Russian Empire. 


——_—_—_.»—__—__—_ 


REGULATIONS OF SUPPLIES IN SALE. 
To the Editor of the Home and Colonial Mail. 


$1r,—1 have read in your last issue the report 
of the Indian Tea Association, in which, under 
the heading, ‘‘ Regulation of Sales,” it is stated, 
‘‘that that scheme has been in operation siuce 
the beginning of August, and has worked most 
satisfactorily.” The Regulating Committee, 
through their worthy chairman, Mr. Arthur 
Thompson, then goon to say that ‘‘ no opposition 
had been shown by the importers of Indian tea 
to the necessary postponement of the sale of 
their teas, when so decided by the committee, and 
buyers had in many cases expressed satisfaction 
ata limit being placed to the quantity offered 
weekly.” May I therefore ask a little space to 
offer a few remarks ? I start with the fact that the 
total offerings of Indian tea in public sale in the 
year 1898 were 1,590,000 packages, which in 
round figures would average 133,000 packages a 
month. The contention in regard to regu- 
lating supplies has been that for month 
after. month during every autumn the quan- 
tity put on the market bore no relation to 
monthly demand, but was entirely conducted on 
a “Devil take the hindmost” policy, thereby 
depressing prices by overloading buyers at one 
season ot the year, and inducing a scarcity at 
another. The Regulating Committee was ap- 
pointed to put this right, and it may therefore be 
worth whiie to examine the results of their labours 
since they started operations. The number of 
packages of Indian tea offered in public sale were 
as under :— 


unregulated. regulated. 
1898. eee 
August 124,474 Ns 135,556 
September H 170,762 6 177,071 
October a 938,655 . 232,950 
_ November .. 198,871 ie 206,122 
732,762 751,699 


These totals explain the reason why the scheme 
has “ worked so satisfactorily,” and one ceases to 
wonder that ‘no oppesition was shown to the 
necessary postponement (?) of the sale of their 
teas by importers.” One would also like to be 
introduced to the ‘‘ buyers who in many cases had 
expressed their satisfaction that a limit was placed 
on the weekly offerings.” Possibly had there been 
ne regulating of supplies this season the conse- 
quences might have been disastrous. Who can 
say ? But noone will contend that the committee 
has introduced any very radical change; and now 
that the attention of the Ceylon tea importers -1s 
drawn to the results as stated above they will 
surely hesitate no longer ‘‘to avail themselves 
of the opportunity’ of being — regulated. Walk 
up, gentlemen, there is positively no danger. 
I am, &c., D. F. SHILLINGTON. 

oe 
THE CALEDONIAN (CEYLON) ESTATES, 
LIMITED. 


d annual ordinary general meeting of 
Hae oaedanian (Ceylon) Tea “Estates, Limited, 
was held at. the offices of the company, 78, 
Gracechurch Street, on 30th Nov., Sir Alfred 
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Dent, K.C.M.G., 
presiding. 

The SECRETARY having read the notice con- 
vening the meeting, 


The CHAIRMAN, in moving the adoption of the 
report and accounts, said :—Although there. is 
a very small number of shareholders present, 
other shareholders who are unable to attend the 
meeting will be interested to know what. took 
place, so I will proceed to make a few remarks. 
in the first place I must express the regret 
we all teel at the absence of Mr. Alexander 
Ross, which owing toa t1ather serious illness. 
He always gives us most valuable advice, and I 
am sure we all miss him very much. The 
report will no doubt have been studied by all. of 
you, and though we cannot call it a satisfactory 
one, still I think the shareholders will all admit 
that we have done as well as most of our neigh- 
bours, considering that we are ouly comparati- 
vely a young company. Our chief trouble this 
season has been the exceptional weather, which 
has reduced our crop to 489,687 lb. of tea, show- 
ing a deticiency of 67,8000 1b. as compared with 
the estimate. This, as stated in the report, is 
almost entirely owing to the weather, but as Mr, 
Stanley Ross, the manager in Ceylon, is here, 
he will explain to you the difficulties he has had 
to encounter better than I can. His report, 
received a short time ago, said that the rainfall 
forthe first six months of the season was favourable 
to the flush of,tea, but that the first three months 
of this year a severe drought came on, which 
caused the rainfall to drop to 11 in. This was fol- 
lowed by an unusually heavy burst of the southern 
monsoon, and a raintall of 40 inches was recorded 
during the last three months of the season, 
which seriously interfered with the — prun- 
ing and flushing. These alternate periods. of 
rain and drought make tea cultivation ex- 
tremely difficulh. The gross prices of the 
tea are given in the report, and I think you 
will consider them fairly satisfactory. Perhaps 
the average cost per pound on the different 
estates will be otf interest to you. On the 
Lawrence estate it was 7°13d per lb., against 
714d for the previous season; on the Ven- 
ture estate 7:17d per lb, against 7:24d; and 
on the Selegama estate 5°73d per Ib, against 
524d. The exchange for the year was almost 
the same as for the previous year, being 1s 
4 7-32d, against ls 4 3-16d, or only a difference of 
1.32d. Our average price was of course affected 


chairman of the. company, 


_to a certain extent by the unfortunate dis- 


pute in the tea trade. Like other companies 
we had an accumulation of invoices, and some 
of these had to be forced on the market, with 
the result that we lost halfpence to ld per lb on 
them. One item that seems to call for attention 
in the accounts is that of capital expenditure. 
This amounts to £4,067 since the company was 
started, as foreshadowed in the prospectus, and 
the amount has been carefully laid out in culti- 
vating and extending the estates. Only a very small 
portion of it has been spent on machinery. I think 
{am right in saying that the expenditure on capi- 
tal account will be very largely reduced, if not 
almost nil, next year, nor do we think that anything 
but a very moderate expenditure will be required 
for extra machivery. This capital expenditure has 
been met to a certain extent out of moneys 
received from the sale of*produce, the reserved 
shares having been kept in hand. The market 
being against issuing shares for the moment, the 
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company thought it better to borrow money from 
their agents than to force shares on an unwilling 
market. The agents are content to adyance 
money in this way, provided that the conrpam 
can give them the necessary security, and wit/ 
that idea in view it will probably be necessary to 
create a second charge on the company’s estates, 
which is to cover the capital outlay pending the 
issue of the reserved shares, and which will be 
cancelled as soon as thatissue is made. As regards 
the cultivation of the estates, Mr. Stanley Ross 
will tell you what a high state of cultivation they 
are kept in, especially Lawrence and Venture, 
which are two of the leading estates in Ceylon. 

As regards the acreage of the estates, you will 
see by the report that 500 acres of tea ana 140 
acres of cocoa are just coming into bearing, which 
will enable us to present a very much better 
report to you next year. The Wavina estate is 
also planted with 21,000 rubber trees, and 
coconuts to a considerable extent,. though. it 
will be some time before we .shall derive 
much profit from that source. Turniug, to tea 
generally, every one present is no doubt very 
familiar with the Ceylon tea statistics, but 
‘I think it as well to call attention to the satis- 
factory figures for the jast ten months ending 
‘October 31. The imports were 44,924,000 lb., 
fagainst 42,094,000 1b. for. 1898, 42.330,000 lb. for 
1897, and 39,088,000 lb. for 1896, and the deliveries 
43,638,000 lb,, against 40,865,000 Ib. for 1898, 
42,635,000 lb, for 1897, and 39,562, 00 lb. for 1896. 
The average price of last week’s sales was rather 
under 8c gross, against 84d for the previous week, 
‘and 83d for the corresponding week in 1898. I 
have nothing more to say, but, with the assistance 
of Mr. Stanley Ross, I shall be very pleased to 
answer any questions any shareholder may wish to 
put, before putting the adoption of the report and 
accounts to the meeting. I now beg to move. 
“That the report of the directors and statement 
of accounts for the year ended June 30, 1899, now 
presented, be and are hereby approved and 
adopted.” , ‘ 

The motion was seconded by Mr. Gow. 


In reply to questions from one of the share- 
holders, Mr. STANLEY Ross stated that there 
‘vas no, cinchona grown on the estates at all, 
it having been cut out before the company 
was formed. As regarded the coffee, that also 
had been abandoned on tie only estate where it 
had ever been planted, viz, Venture. This resolu- 
tion was then put to the meeting and carried 
unanimously. 

The CHAIRMAN then proposed, “ That a final 
dividend of 3 per cent (making 6 per cent for 
the year ended June 30th, 1899) on the paid- 
up Preference share capital of the company be 
and is hereby declared payable on and atter 
this date.” 

' This was seconded by Mr. W. Gow, and carried 
unanimously. 

The next resolution was, ‘‘ That a dividend ot 
2 per cent onthe paid-up ordinary share capital 
of the company for the year ended June 30th 

‘he and is hereby declared payable on and after 
this date.” 

This was proposed by the CHAIRM.N, seconded 
by Mr, Gow, and carried unanimously. 

On the proposal of Mr. W Gow, seconded by Mr. 
STANLEY Ross, the retiring director, Sir Alfred 
Dent, K.C.M.G., was ainanimon ly re-elected. 

Mr. LOWE proposed, and Mr. HANSSEN, seconded 
the re-election of the auditors, Messrs. Singleton, 
Fabin & Co. 
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The motion was carried uanimously. 
Mr Lowe proposed a vote of thanks to the 


Chairman, who in responding, said that he felt 
sure that they all join with 


him in giving a 
hearty vote of thanks to the manager, Mr. 
Stanley loss and the stiff in Ceylon. 

Mr, STANLEY Ross briefly returned thanks, and 
said that with 500 acres of tea and over 140 
acres of cocoa coming into bearing, he had ne 
doubt that they would be able to pay a much 
larger dividend next year. 

This terminated the proceedings.—H, and C. 
Mail, Dec. 1. 

———___@______ 
A TRIP ON THE HAWKESBURY. 
SYDNEY, Novy, 25. 

One of the most enjoyable day excursions ene 

canmake from Sydney is a trip on the Hawkesbury 


River, a stream noted for its beauty, which An- 
thony Trollope declared 


EXCELS THA’ OF THE RHIN AND MISSISSIPPI, 


and one day last week I went this trip. My view 
in visiting Richmond was with the object of 
inspectiny the 


HAWKESBURY AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE, 


an institution founded by the Governinent for 
the trainiug of those whe are to till the svi]. As 
this institution is one of the best, south of the 
line, if not in the world, a few words respect- 
ing it may be of interest. There, over a hun- 
ared students, some from other parts of the 
world, including a Jap, while one of the smartest 
in the College at present is a Frenchman from 
Noumea. Boarders are charged 103s a week, the 
inclusive charge for board and instruction being 
£25 a year, part of the agreement being) that 
they help in the work of the farm three days 
a week. Those who live in the district pay £2 
a year, with £5 for daily lunch. Each student is 
provided with a bed-room and takes his meals 
in the large dining hall. There is a fine gym- 
nasium; and -cricket, football and other games 
are indulged in: electric light is-laid on and there 
are a laboratory and a lecture hall. The insti 
tution is under the charge of -Mr. Valder, the 
principal, assisted by several masters ; while each 
section on the large experimental farm is under 
the control of a practical man, not necessarily 
with scientific knowledge, who is assi~ted by 


_the students who are first of all taught in the class- 


room and then are sent out into the field to 
gain practical knowledge. When I arrived at 
the College I found that Mr. Campbell, an 
agricultural inspector, was coming from Sydney 
with 40 or 50 boys, the agricultural class at the 
model school, the best public school in Sydney, 
and so I waited to go round with them. Soon 
after their arrival all sat down to a substantial 
lunch, all of which, with the exception of tea 
(which, in Australia, is brought on at every meal), 
was produced on the farm. Afterwards the prin- 
cipal took us round, first of all showing us the 
horses, and the various machinery, and the most 
up-to-date methods being taught the students. 
We saw the sheep, which were being herded, 
the poultry, bees,ana then from_there to the dairy, 
where each visitor was regaled with a glass’ of 
delicious milk. Here butter and cheese are made. 
The cows were a very nice lot of animals, while 
the pigs looked in yood condition. It should be 
mentioned that the animals, &c., reared in t 

farm, are many of them sent to the mark 

aud are sold as fast as they ean be secure 
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while there is an equally ready sale for the 
dairy produce. -In the cheese department each 
student is allowed a day for making a cheese, which 
is examined by an inspector and marked whether 
good or bad, The last place visited was the 
FRUIT ORCHARD 
where a large variety of fruit is grown, a good 
portion of the ground being under, grapes. The 
fruit is preserved for the use of the College in 
“winter. These are the principal things, which 
are taught in this institution, the benefit of 
which has already been felt in the Colony. 
Even in Australia the tendency is to over- 
populate the cities, and the Government are 
acting wisely in giving the younger generation 
the best instruction, so that they may go out 
to large tracts of country, which yet await cultiva- 
tion, and be able by scientific methods to obtain 
better and quicker results than their forefathers, 
the pioneers in this country, did. On this farm, 
science is made to go hand in hand with 
nature, and the results obtained have not been 
reaped on a rich ‘soil, but on Jand which no 
farmer would himself tackle. Visitors to the 
institution are always welcomed, and any one who 
intends starting in any branch of agriculture 
can obtain advice on the subject, and be told the 
best way of laying out the capital he has to sped. 
I drove back to Richmond a quiet country 
town, shaded amid the trees, and caught the after- 
noon train to Sydney. Away in the distance one 
could see the Blue Mountains, but we travelled 
over gently undulating ground, through park like 
country tiil Parainatta, the oldest town in Austra- 
lian with the old Governmert house, was reached. 
From here the suburbs begin and ene was 
transposed in the short space of little over 
‘an hour from peaceful country scenes to the 
rush and bustle of city life. 


see ed 
LIBERIAN COFFEE ESTATES SALES, 
On Dee. 13, at Messrs. Powell & Co’s auction 

“rooms in Singapore, there was held an auction of 
six important Liberian Coffee Estates in the 
- Malay States, belonging to the Malay Peninsula 
‘Coffee Co., Ltd. and advertised in the Ceylon 
Observer. It is probably the most important offer 
_of coffee estates that has ever been. made in the 
Straits, as the estates are all well-known, and 
they are all more or Jess in bearing. There was: 
a considerable attendance of people interested im 
coffee and property, and after explanation of the 
- conditions of sales bidding was started for 

Lot. at.$1,000. It was sold for $3,600 to Mr. 
Tunnicliffe, Batu Kamuning Estate, Sungei Ujong, 
has 117 acres of coffee just coming into bearing, 
and has 1,435 acres of forest in reserve. Bidding 
commenced at $2,000 and went slowly to $5,000 
and was knocked down to Mr. Jas. Millar. 

Klang Lands Estate, Selangor, is of 1,34) acres 
of which 183 is Liberian coffee, abont a 
third of it over four. years old. There are: 
also para rubber trees and a large | nur- 
sery. ‘he bidding for this Estate commenced 
at. $5,000 and rose to $11,200 to Mr. W, Smith. 


Welds Hill was started at $10,00C and went. to- - 


$16,500 to Mr. Edlin. 

Weld’s Hill Estate, just outside Kuala Lumpor,. 
is the well known old estate, with coflee varying: 
from 17 years, and para rubber, some two years,. 
‘and sume ten years old. 

fiveleen Estate, also near Kuala Lumpor, is 99" 
acres in area. The coffee is from 4 to 5 years 
‘old, and there are a number of fruit trees. 

LLinsum. and Silian, in Sungei Ujong, are also: 
‘well-known having been under cultivation twenty 
years. The area is 1,697 acres ; coffee in bearing 
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covers 419 acres, and there are also pepper, sago, 
coconuts and 100 para rubber trees in full bearing. 
Bidding for Linsum and Silian Estate commenced 
at $15,000. and closed at $25,500 to Mr. R J Gunn. 

Kamuning Estate is in Perak aud contains 5,973 
acres, part of it being subleased tor mining purpo- 
ses. There are managex’s quarters, livestock, &e. 
This estate was sold to Mr. T Scott for. $40,000. 

Se a — 

BULKING TEAS IN INDIA.—It appears that 
in India it would be.on the whole advis- 
able if more teas were bulked on the spot 
instead of in London. In Ceylon factory- 
bulking has also been urged, but has been 
met with the response that very often bulk- 
ing has had to be done over again when 
the packages arrived in London. ‘The remedy 
would seem easy enough, but, perhaps, it 
will be well to peruse some Indian advice 
on the subject. The Planters’ Gazette writes 
as follows :—‘‘Not only are better prices 
realised as a rule of teas thst have 
been bulked in India, but loss of weight 
is very considerably avoided. Planters. are 
aware that tea properly packed will gain, 
instead of lose, in value, if kept in its original 
package untouched, while it soon. loses. in 
flavour if it is disturbed by being turned out 
and re-packed: ‘The reason why. small con- 
cerns, belonging, it may be, to private pro- 
prietors who sell in Calcutta, do not bulk, 
is because, if they waited. for sufficient tes 
for a large break, the quality would be 
likely to suffer to a degree that would nul- 
lity any benefit to be derived from -bulking. 
The interest ot the proprietor of a small 
garden is concerned more in otfering a tea 
with all its aroma and fragrance at perfection 
in Calcutta, than in considering how his. tea 
will keep in England, after bulking in the 
London warehouses. The necessity for: the 
gardens in India bulking their teas in their 
own factories, is becoming. more..and more 
imperative, owing to the very large quantities 
that have to be sampled and tasted. . The 
work of tasting for the sales alone has grown 
so much that the powers of the buyers have 
been heavilv strained to keep pace with it. 
Human nature cannot do impossibilities, so 
unless the teas are ‘bulked, and the size of 
the breaks materially increased, there will 
very soon come a time when the buyers will 


“be quite unable to look at the whole ot the 


‘samples, much less to taste them.” 


PARIS, THE CINEMATOGRAPH AND CEYLON TEA. 
—In our issue of the 21st October lash we put 
forward the suggestion that the cinematograph 
might well, with advantage, be.employed for ad- 
vertising Indian. tea. That. lectures illustrated 
with ‘* living panoramic pictures ” of every opera- 
tion connected with tea, from the very first start 
—the clearing of the heavy forest jungle or grass- 
land—to the time it is sold over the counter ; or, 
in fact, drunk at the breakfast or ‘‘ afternoon tea ” 
table, would take immensely with middle classes 
and the proletariat, and prove one of the very 
best methods of advertising our teas we could pos- 
‘sibly adopt. We are glad to note thatour Ceylon 
brethren have promptly taken up the idea, and 
that the necessary stepsare being taken forthe repre- 
sentation. of such views (representing Ceylon tea), 
as we sugyested, at the Paris Exhibition. ‘The 
Thirty Conimittee has, in adopting our suggestion, 
proved itself far more go-ahead than our Indian Tea 
Association in this city, which has made no move 
in the matter.—Jndian Planters’ Gazettc, Dec. 9, 
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Correspondence. 

To the Editor. 
IRRIGATION IN CEYLON AND INDIA. 


Colombo, Dee. 8. 


DEAR Sir,—As one who has for many years 
been connected with irrigation matters in Ceylon 
and had opportunities both of visiting a few of 
the big works in India, a: d of becoming familiar 
with a good deal of literature on the subject, I 
would ask for room in your columns to add the 
results of my experience. In the first place, 
I would notice the recent local references to the 
returns from Indian works and point out not 
only that the figures quoted refer to a limited 
nuinber of works, but further that no satis- 
factory comparison can be made as regards results 
of irrigation between Ceylon and [ndia as onr 
revenue and land systems are so_ radically 
different. In Ceylon all the land is considered 
private property and is now, where irrigation is 
provided by Government, only liable to a water 
rate of Il per acre; but Government has no 
claim on any share of the produce or of the 
increase due to improved irrigation. 

In India, on the other hand, the land is all 
owned by the State and the occupier is a tenant 
(or at most a lessee) paying a rent. This is 
generally ‘‘settled” periodically (except in 
Bengal) and ordinarily considered as the equivalent 
to the value of half the net crop ; but, as laid 
down in the  ‘* Directions for Settlement” 
‘Sunder Indian Governments there is practically 
no other limit. to the demand upon the land than 
the power of Government to enforce payment and 
the ability of the people to pay,’ I quote further 
as follows:—‘‘ The principle which now obtains 
is that the State determines the land tax from 
time to time retaining power to advance it upon 
fresh land rendered irrigable by national works. 
veeeeeeesstn Madras especially, this has proved 
an additional source of income to the State which 
can. be fairly credited to irrigation accounts.” 
By this means the principle of a single tax is 
maintained and it is largely by taking credit 
for this increased land revenue that the Indian 
works can be considered as remunerative. But 
there are other considerations which help forward 
this view, for instance, ‘‘Prior to 1854 all irri- 
gation works were constituted under a military 
hoard by military engineers and paid from out of 
revenue. It is difficult if | not impossible to 
ascertain the exact outlay upon particular schemes 
or indeed upon the whole of them up to that 
time.” So this outlay is excluded from con- 
sideration. ‘ 

Again in Madras there were ancient native and 
British works which were utilised, to which 
‘‘additions have been made at a very moderate 
cost, but the revenue produced cannot properly 
be compared with their recorded cost as they are 
very largely the result of the labour of years 
antecedent to British rule which cannot be 
estimated.” (Strachey’s famine and P.W. of 
India. ) eal f " 

Further no account is in this connection taken 
of the system of State advances made to tenants 
for the purpose of permanent improvements to 
their holdings under the Land Improvement Acts, 
in which the ‘first place is given to wells, tanks 
and other works for storage, supply and distri- 
bution of water.” Under this, a land-holder can 
borrow to the extent of 75 per cent. of the value of 
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his land on easy terms of interest and repayment 
extending in some cases over 40 years and up to 
a limit of K10,600. Under this system there is 
annuolly alvanced asum of R200,000 in each of 
the Presidencies of Madras and Bombay—of which 
no notice is taken in the Irrigation Department. 


Again there has been a large outlay in 
famine relief works which, [ believe, finds 
no place in the ordinary irrigation accounts. 


With these preliminary remarks [ pass to an ex- 
amination of the last report of the Irrigation 
Branch of the P. W. Department of Madras (for 
the year ending 3\th June, 1898, but published 
in 1899), and add some intormation to the figures 
put forward in the newspapers, so far as they 
refer to this Presidency. 
I find the results stated as follows :— 


(a) The netrevenue to the State on capital outlay 
(not return as apparently stated in the papers 
quoted at a recent meeting) amounted to 7°88 p.c. 
on ten major (productive and protective) works — 
irrigating 2% million of acres. 

(6) But bis is exclusive of the ‘ Interest 
charges” amounting to over 264 lacs, and whieh 
reduces the net return to the State to 4 p.c. 

(c) Further out of these 10 works, four iistead 
of yielding any surplus show a deficiency of about 
20 lacs on current outlay. While those which pay 
handsomely and make up tor this deficiency 
are the Cauvery, Godavery and Khristna delta 
systems. When there were old native or early 
British werks, the capital outlay on what is un- 
known ; and as it cannot be taken into acconnt 
a deduction is made of a portion ofthe revenue 
“assumed to be due to old irrigation less old 
maintenance charges” so as to arrive at the 
net revenue, which it is claimed is due to the 
extensions and additions made under the capital 
expenditure shown. 

(d) Other 25 ‘‘minor works for which capital 
and revenue accounts are kept,” (irrigating 
535,000 acres) yielded a revenue of R16,59,000, 
of which ‘‘ old irrigation” is eredited with over 
nine lacs, leaving 74 lacs as surplus revenue due 
to outlay of Government capital. (Under this 
class the capital outlay on the Buckingham eanal 
is shown at 89 lacs, though it cost the Government 
£24 millions sterling to buy out the original Com- 
pany.) No ‘interest charges” are shown under 
this head, and the percentage of net revenue, due 
to outlay of Government capital, is put at 4:44. 

(e) The two foregoing classes account for about 
34 millions ot aeres, but there remain another 
three millions of acres served by ‘‘minor works 
for which neither ‘‘ capital nor revenue accounts 
are kept P.W.D.”’ and minor works revenue 
department,” in which there was an expenditure 
during the year of over 19 lacs as against a gross 
revenue of 83 lacs, but it is not stated if this 
surplus represents any return on the original 
outlay on the works. 

(f). Finally, under head of Agricultural Work, 
there was an outlay of R587,922 against a re- 
turn of R42,185. 

Ihave not at present access to the official reports 
ot recent years, relating to other parts of India, 
and in their absence inust fall back on some 
other sources of information, though they are not 
quite up to date. I find these in Mr. Deakin’s 
Indian Irrigation (a work published about five 
years ago), and who wrote as follows :—‘ Neither 
in Bombay or Bengal does irrigation pay the 
state ; but major works pay 5 per cent in 
Panjab, 12 per cent. in Sind, and 7 per cent. 
in Madras,” As this last figure is very slightly 
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under the latest report, we may fairly infer 
the rest of the fizures may be accepted as prob- 
ably still correct for the rest of India. i 

In view of these figures and my general acquain- 
tance with the subject, I am unable with due 
humility to give my submission to the statement 
that ‘“ Irrigation in India pays handsomely.” That 
a few special selected works or class of work are 
made to do so, is I dare say, not to be gainsaid, 
but the veneral proposition is open to doubt. 
I will in a further letter discuss the Ceylon 
figures and will stop here for today, but I trust 
that [I have advanced sufficient to show that 
there are such differences between India and 
Ceylon that itis not possible to make a suitable 
comparison between the two; especially because 
the figures published take account of sources of 
profit not available in this island, and omit sundry 
branches of expenditure, which are included in 
the returns published in Ceylon, as I will show 
in my next letter. 

Meanwhile U would only add that there is one 
broad ground common to the policies of both the 
Indian and Ceylon Government as set out by the 
author already quoted in the following words :— 
“The gigantic works undertaken by the Indian 
Government and those on a smaller scale in 
Ceylon were not a speculation in beneficence, but 
forced on by the terrible famines which periodi- 
cally visit portions of this great territory, * * * 
1t¢ pays the Hindu everywhere, for without it, 
millions would not live at all and millions would 
be decimated by famine every few years. 
Reckoning its influence upon the railway com- 
merce and good Government of India its value 
is inestimable.” 

In view of these remarks, which are on a 
smaller scale appplicable to this island, one is 
almost inclined to enquire why any immediate 
and direct return for irrigation is required and 
why Government should not be content with the 
indirect benetits and returns which admittedly 
follow,—Yours faithfully, 

E. ELLIOTT. 


ANALYSES OF SAMPLES OF COCOA. 
Kandy, Dee. 12. 


Sirk,—I herein enclose copy of Mr. Hughes’ 
Report on samples of cocoa analysed by him in 
terms of recommendation made by the Cccoa 
Committee, that analyses shonld be made of the 
principal brands of cacao in order to ascertain 
if any adulteration exists, which might prejudice 
the interests of Cacao Planters. 

The Report is a valuable one and will doube- 
less be perused with much _ interest.—Yours 
faithfully, A. PHILIP, 

Secretary, Ceylon Planters’ Association. 


Analytical Laboratory, 79 Mark Lane. London, E.C., 
hartge November 9th, 1899. 
W. M. Leake, Eisq., Ceylon Association in London, 
61 and 62 Gracechurch Street, H.C. 
Dear Sir,—I have now the pleasure of sending you 
the results of my analyses of the nine samples of 
Cocoa sent me respectively on the 12th and 18th Oc- 


tober, According to your letter of the former date 
samples marked : 

: 8, 0. 
Cadbury’s 90 9} ozs. for 1 44 
Army and Navy 8 do 13h 

. Van Houten a 8 do 1 6} 
Taylor’s Condensed.. 8 do 15 
Fry’sjExtract bo 6 do 94 
Vi-Cocoa oe 8 do 1 43 
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were purchased at the Army and Navy Co-operative 
Association at the prices above named. 


s. d. 

Samples. Suchard’s 8 ozs. for 1 43 

~ Rowntree’s 8 do 1 43 
1» Epps Homeo- : 

pathic 8 do 7 


were purchased at the Civil Service Stores. 


The analyses have been carried out fully according 
to your instructions, the results being in sufficient 
in detail to determine to what extent adulteration and 
admixture with other ingredients prevailed 


Ihave added a few remarks which the results sug- 
gested and I trust the analyses willbe of practical 
use both to producers and consumers of Cocoa, 


Believe me, yours faithfully, 
Joux Hugues. | 


ANALYSES OF SAMPLES OF COCOA. 


Purchased respectively at the Army and Navy Co- 
operative Society, Limited, and the Civil Service 
Supply Association. By Mr. W. M. Leake, Secretary 
to the Ceylon Association in London :— 


TABLE I, 


SAMPLES OF Cocoa Essence consisting of pure cocoa 
from which about two-thirds of the original tat has 
been removed :— 


No.l. No.2 No.3. 
Army and 
Cadbury,s. Fry’s. Navy. 
8. d. 8, d. 8. d. 
Price per lb. ~. 24 21 2 6 
Water (lostat 212° F.)-.. 3:99 4:30 3°10 
Fat (Cocoa butter) «. 25°01 30°70 37-20 
*Albuminoida and 
Theobromine we 2arlS 20°38 17°53 
Mucilage Gum &c. eve 9°70 10:64 7°73 
Glucose and Dextrine oe. 4:10 1:36 5:47 
Natural Starch and Di- 
gestible Fibre oo 25°91 23°76 19:04 
Indigestible Fibre (Cel- 
lulose) -. 413 4°46 4:03 
tAsmor Mineral matter 5°06 4-40 5°90 
100°00 +100°00 100:00 
Melting point of Fat .. 84°F 85°F 93°p 
*Containing Nitrogen -s 3°50 3°22 277 
{Containing Potash *° 166 1:56 150 


Mechanical Condition: Fineness and state of granov- 
lation :— 


Powder passed through 
sieve having 10,000 | 


holes to the square J 42:59 81:78 76-44 

inch. 
Residue left on Sieve 27°41 18:22 23°56 
100:00 1900-00 100:00 
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pa -, Tasre It, 
SampLes or ©. 54 Essence. consisting of Cocoa 


from which about two-thirds of the original fat has 
been remcved and some potash salts added. 


No.4. No.5, No. 6. No. 7. 
an- 

Hou- Such- Roun- Tay- 

ton’s- ard’s treé’s. lor’s. 


Price per Ib. 3s. 28 9d. 28 9d 2s:10d. 


Water (lost @ 2129 F) .. 2:94 5:04 382 512 
Fat (Cocoa Butter «+ 30°10 33°40 32°50 31°70 
®Albuminoids and Theobro- 
ming ee 21°64 20:00 19°30 18:23 
' Mucilage, Gum, &c. e- 1003 825 9:04 10:05 
Glucose and Dextrine .. ‘97 1°75 1:76 215 
-Natural Starch and Diges- 
tible Fibre -. 21°44 19:47 21°83 21°29 
Indigestible Fibre (Cellu- 
lose) .- 426 493 383 4-26 
{Ash or Mineral Matter .. 862 716 7:92 7:20 


100:00 100-00 100-00 .100:00 


Melting point of Fat .. 84°F 82°F 85°F 8407 
*Containing Nitrogen .. 3°42 816 3:05 2°88 
{Containing Potash 09), £449 835) 7 tAD4 613247) 


Mechanical condition, Fine- 
ness and state of granula- 
tion :— 

Powder passed through sieve 
having 10,000 holes to the -57:05 81:04 62°51 95:10 
square inch 
Residue left on sieve 4:90 


—— 


«+ 42°95 18°96 27°49 


100:00 100-00 100-00 100:00 


Tasie III. 
SAMPLES oF Cocoa mixed with other materials. 


“No. 8 Tibble’s. No. 9 Hpp’s. 
; f s. d, Sipide 
Price per lb. 29 Aber: 
Water (lost at 212° F) 5:04 4:58 
Fat (Cocoa Butter) 27:10 26°40 
*Albuminoids and Theobro- 
mine .. coo i LIAB} 1-27 
Mucilage, Gum, &c. 11°86 11:82 
Sugar, Glucose and Dex-. 
trine .. pees) 2°34 18°58 
Starch and Digestible Fibre 24°30. 28°45 
Indigestible Fibre (Cellu- - 
cose) .. 50 5:33 1-40 
+Ash or Mineral Matter 6°50 1:50 
100:00 100'00 © 
Melting point of fat 80° F 83° F 
*Containing Nitrogen 2 17 1 16 
+Containing Potash 2:68 64 


Mechanical condition, fineness and state of grante 
lation :— 
Powder passed through 
sieve having 10,000 


42°74 


holes to the square inch’ 76°35 
Residue left on sieve 23°65 57°26 
10000 100°00 
REMARKS. 


Fron the above results it will be seen that in 
Table I., the chief variation in quality depends upon 
the amount of fut removed from the original cocoa, 
Cadbury’s containing only 25:01 per cent while the 
sample of the Army and Navy Stores contained as 
much as 37°20 of fat. 

Pure cocoa contains originally from 50 to 59 per 
cent of fat and from 2°20 to 2°35 per cent of Nitrogen. 

The removal of the fat renders the essence or re- 
sidue richer in Nitrogen and in the other constituents 
of cocos. 
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How far the removal of the fat should be carried 
of naturally an important point to be considered with 
peeiey. of rendering the material digestible and pala- 
able. ; 

Doubtless some person will prefer cocoa rich in fat 
while other persons will prefer a quality from which 
more of the fat has been HoROPA: consequently the 
selection must be a personal matter. 

In Table II., the samples consist of cocoa with a 
slight addition of potash salts. Why potash salts 
should have been added is not quite apparent, as 
the quantity present cannot very materially affect the 
solubility of the cocoa, though possibly the digesti- 
bility may be somewhat improved thereby. 

The figures show that there is not very much varia- 
tion in the general composition of the four samples. 


Table IIl., represents the composition of two well 
known mixtures consisting of cocoa and other 
materials. 

No. 8. Dr. Tibble’s Vi-cocoa contains 27°10 per 
cent of fat and 2°77 per cent of Nitrogen.  Microsco: 
pical examination shows that the bulk of the material 
consists of cocoa to which small quantities of ground 
kola nut, malt and hops haye been added. 

Whatever may beclaimed for it as “‘a restorative 
and stimulating food’’ by the makers the actual 
figures brenght out in the analysis indicate that there 
is less nitrogen and more indigestible fibre than exists 
in well known brands of pure cocoa, 

NX>. 9. The last of these samples contains very 
much less original cocoa than any of the others. The 
figures foy fat name 26:40 per cent are very similar 
to those found in the previous samples, but the ex-. 
ceptionally low figures for Nitrogen 1:15 at once in- 
dicate that other materials must be present in the 
mixture. 

On making a microscopical examination itis seen 
that considerable quantities of arrowroot and coarsely 
crushed white sugar are present. ; 

Probably one-half of the mixture consists of pure 
cocoa with the whole of its original fat left in, whilst 
the other half consists of the above named ingredients. 


MECHANICAL CONDITION. 

The figures given under the heading of fineness 
and state of granulation represent the readiness with 
which the respective powders can be passed through 
a sieve having a mesh of 10,000 holes to the square inch, 

GENERAL SOLUBILITY. 

The claim so frequently set up by certain makers 
that their cocoas are soluble, cannot be inany way 
supported by practical tests. 

From a number of experiments recently made it 
was clearly demonstrated that the actual amount 
of cocoa rendered soluble by the action of boiling 
water continued for half an hour in no case exceeded 
30 per cent; so that it is most undesirable that 
manufacturers should continue to put forth claims of 
superiority on the grounds of solubility. Cocoa is 
mixible, but certainly not completely soluble in hot 
water. Joun Hucues, F1C., 

Agricultural Analyst 

Analytical Laboratory, 79 Mark Lane, London, E. C: 

November 9th 1899. ; 
——__———_______ 

THE COCONUT INDUSTRY 
TRINCOMALEE. 

A correspondent writes :—‘‘The coconut. 
industry, which has been much neglected, is 
beginning to attract attention: Mr. Lushing- 
ton’s estate at Nilaveli is fully planted and 
the plants grow very rapidly. The soil is 
supposed to be the best of its kind and in 
process of time will compare favourably with 
any estates in the Eastern or North-Western 
Provinces. The timber, that was cut on the 
land, is now being sold for firewood with 
some profit to the owner. Several other lands 
on a small scale have been bought from 
Government and are now being converted 
into coconut. estates.” : 


AT 
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CINNAMON IN LONDON. 


The information, which has come to hand 
by a recent maii,-on the quarterly auction 
sale of cinnamon held in London on the 27th 
ultimo, helps materially to modify the im- 
pression created by the intelligence, by wire, 
which we published on the 28th, that spice 
of ordinary quality fetched the previous sale’s 
rates. A not unreasonable deduction from 
that brief message would be that there was 
nothing to distinguish the salein November 
from its predecessor of August; and that 

rices had remained practically unchanged. 

he fact is that the two sales were as dif- 
ferent as possible in almost every particular. 
In August, the quantity offered (959 bales) 
was below the average, the offerings for 
August 1898 having been over 1,500 bales; 
last month, the offerings were far above the 
average, if they did not constitute quite a 
record. In August almost all the cinnamon 
offered was disposed of in the sale room; 
in November considerably less than one-third 
found buyers. In August the demand was 
brisk and the prices were even; |but last 
month the tone of the market was dull, and 
the variation in prices was most marked. 
The determining factor was that the market 
Was over-stocked, cinnamon as a_ luxury 
being specially sensitive to over-production ; 
while that, again, was caused to a great ex- 
tent by the inrush of wild and coarse bark. 
Both quantity and quality thus conspired 
to unsettle the market. 


In discussing weather and crops, and in 
unbes pEeUns the Export Tables, we pointed 
out, from time to time, that the severe drought 
which prevailed in the lowcountry, during 
the first quarter of this year, followed as it 
was by unusual rainlessness in June-July, 
would tell on the export of cinnamon and 
of the products of the coconut palm. After 
the second drought we felt that it would 
not be possible to make good, before the end 
of the year, the shortage in quilled cinnamon, 
though the exports of chips, scraped fromsticks 
that will not peel, might show an increase. 
Almost immediately after, exports of quilled 
bark kept going up by leaps and bounds, in 
a most unaccountable way, until the pheno- 
menon was explained by the announcement 
that wild bark was being shipped in large 
quantities. ‘The Collector of Customs insisted 
on having a separate heading for what is not 
the true cinnamon bark of commerce; but 
it is to be feared that, before official notice 
was taken of the new departure, and before 
the Chamber of Commerce sounded a_ note 
of warning, a great deal of the wild stuff 
was sent away as cinnamon, both in bales 
and bags. On no other ground can we ex- 
plain the shipments of quilled bark aggre- 
gating 2,414,035 Ib. till the 19th instant, and 
coming so close to the shipments for the 
corresponding period of last year, which were 
2.400.796 lb. ‘The immense growth in_ the 
exports of chips—1,748,317 lb., against 1,321,806 
lb. in 1898, and 1,021,8381b. in 1897, may be 
referred to the droughts which compelled 
the scraping of coarse bark which would not 
peel off—though not if all the quilled bark 
that was shipped was genuine stuff. There is 
reason to fear that in chips, as in bales, the 
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exceptionally high figures are due to dis- 
honest dealing, and the shipment of spurious 
bark, 

We should be glad to know that the trade 
in other than cultivated bark received its 
quietus at the sale of three weeks ago. It 
certainly received no encouragement at the 
auctions; for nearly all of it had to be 
withdrawn. It is probable that, up to the 
middle of this year, genuine cinnamon was 
adulterated with wild and low bark, and that 
high prices and a short supply encouraged 
the dishonest fraternity to attempt a new 
stroke. Nothing can check dishonest trade 
so effectually as the demonstration that it 
does not pay; and we should greatly rejoice 
if the new columns in our export tables 
would disappear, as a result of the last cinna- 
mon sales. Itis satisfactory to find that the 
old marks of cinnamon and the fine qualities 
were all disposed of, and at prices which 
were highly satisfactory—the finest showin 
advance. Even ‘‘unworked” cinnamon hel 
its own, so that it only wants the elimina- 
tion of wild cinnamon, for the market to 
revert to a healthy state. 

The following report from the leading firm 
we generally quote, is of special interest at the 
present time :— 


9 King William Street, London, E.C., Nov. 28. 


CrinNAMON.—The last quarterly auctions of the 

ear were held yesterday, when about 4,450 

ales Ceylon growth offered against 959 bales in 
August and 3,901 bales at this period last 
year. 

The selection was nota good one, avery large 
proportion of the extensive supply comprising 
wild and low bark, nearly all of which sorts 
had to be withdrawn as the trade did not bid 
for this poor stuff. 

The tone of the sales was dull but as im- 
porters met the Market, about 1,200 bales were 
cleared in the room. 

“ Worked” quill was in small supply and all 
sold, the top grades of fine and good at generally 
firm prices, and the lower qualities mostly at 
1d. per lb. decline. ‘‘ Unworked” went irregularly, 
at full rates for the better grades and easier 
for the inferior, ‘‘ Worked” Firsts good and fine 
sold at 1s. 5d. to 1s. 8d.; seconds, 1s. 4d. to 1s. 5d.; 
thirds 1s. 2d. to 1s. 5d.; fourths 8d. to 124d, ‘‘ Un- 
worked,” first, 8d. to Is. 3d.; seconds 8d. to 
ls, binds 7d. to 11}d, and fourths 6d. to 93d. 
per lb. 


Cuips, &c.—The enormous supply of about 4,550 
bags offered; mostly wild and. bark that were 
neglected, some 300 bags only finding buyers at 
about late rates; cuttings, &c., 44d. to 9d; bark and 
chips 13d. to 3d. per lb. 

Srocks CrYLon.—5,859 bales against 6,116 in 
4858 ; 4384 in 1897 and 2,100 in 1896. 

Cuips.—6,705 bags against 1,920 in 1898; 4,096 
in 1897 and 4062 in 1896. 

The ss. ‘“‘ Duke of Norfolk” with a quantity of 
Cinnamon on board has not yet arrived. 

The next auctions are fixed for 26th Feb. 1900, 


-—- 


THE. GEOGRAPHY OF TEA. 


This is the title of the paper on the above 
subject read at the International Geographical 
Congress, held in Berlin on Septembr 28th, by 
ae McEwen, F,R.G.S,— Home and Colonial Mail, 

ec. 15, 
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PASSION FRUIT. 


We are surprised to stumble upon some ignorant 
comments on an article on Passion Fruit, which 
appeared in our columns some weeks ago, in a 
paper which should know something above the 
subject. The Fruit Grower of November 30th has 
the following :— 

It is notorious that we have to go from home to 
learn anything of ourselves. The Ceylon Observer 
in an article on passion fruit, tellsus that ‘fairly 
successful ” trial shipments of this fruit have been 
made from Australia to the London markets, ‘‘ some 
of the samples being sold as high as 1s a dozen.” 
We would like to have some particulars as to the 
“success” of these shipments, The Cbserver much 
more correctly sums up the situation with regard 
to passion fruit by saying that it is an excellent 
fruit for ‘‘ local consumption.” 

In view of this extraordinary and ill-informed 
effusion we have been at the pains to refer to facts. 
Corroborating our statements, the following from 
the Daily Telegraph early this year and from 
the Melbourne Leader of March 3rd willbe sutti- 
cient :— 


Whatever may be done as regards oranges in New 
South Wales, it may be considered certain that an 
attempt will be made this season to send a good sup- 
ply of passion fruit to the London market. This isa 
fruit in connection with which Australian growers 
need fear no rivalry. The obstacles to overcome are 
the ignorance of English people to the merits of the 
fruit, and the unaccountable prejudice some of the 
Doondon fruit importers have against it. Why this 
prejudice should exist is a mystery, but that it does is 
evident from the published letters of Mr, F H Dangar. 
He was led to write owing to one firm going so far as 
to say that passion fruit had ‘‘no commercial vajue”’ 
in the London market, and he pointed out that this 
could only be from the fact that it was almost every- 
where an untried novelty The main fact remained 
that it carried well, hardly a pod going wrong ina 
large consignment, and that by many buyers the fruit 
was pronounced delicious wherever sampled. The 
loss to exporters of passion fruit last year was occa- 
sioned chiefly by London agents not thinking it worth 
their while to make sales. The time will come when 
to be agent andsalesman for Australian fruit in Lon- 
don will require more than a mere mechanical con- 
veyauce of the cases to a sales room and an offer 
there to the highest bidder.— Daily Telegraph. 

Some time back a trial shipment of passion- 
fruit was sent from Pennant Hills, New South 
‘Wales to London. It was a failure, the account 
sales showing the disposal of thirteen cases each 
at one shilling per case. Some later consignments, 
however, fared better; and Mr. F H Dangar, of 
Sydney, who is now in a letterto Mr. C B Cairnes, 
of Parramatta, remarks :—‘‘I am inclined to think 
that as the fruit was not known, the waste has 
been nnnecessarily enlarged, and fruit rejected 
which was perhaps slightly shrivelled. Hnglishmen 
who used to stay with me in Sydney used to call 
it ‘heavenly fruit,’ and I am _ certain when 
this is better known higher prices will be 
obtained. I fear that but tew Australians 
here knew of the shipment.” Mr. Dangar 
mentions that when he went to Hngland last year 
he took a case containing 20 dozen with him from 
Sydney. They were carried in the vessel’s cool 
chamber, and when opened in London not more 
than six pods were found to be damaged. It seems 
pretty certain that a few more Australian consuls 
like Mr. Dangar would be invaluable to our growers 
(says the “Daily Telegraph”), and that it is simply 
absurd to ship fruit to British fruiterers who have 
never seen it before, and who condemn passion fruit 
ag worthless because the skin is a little wrinkled. 
English business people are the most conservative 
men on earth in many respects, and a small con- 
signment of unknown fruit, with some shrivelled up, 
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could not be recognised by them as the first fruits 
of a new and possibly great trade. The pity of it— 
for the Pennant Hills people—is that Mr. Dangar 
did not meet Mr. Cooper when the latter was selling 
fruit at a shilling a case, while Mr. Dangar was 
giving a shilling a dozen for all he could get, end think- 
ing it would be ridiculously cheap. It is quite evident 
that great as was the failure of the first trial the 
passion fruit export trade has possibilities which are 
in some ways greater than that of oranges, if only 
for the fact that they will leave the market to 
themselves.—Welbourne Leader, March 3. 


——_____-— —_ ——_ 
PRODUCE AND PLANTING: 


Tuer Tea Market in Novemerr.—“ During Novembet 
the offerings at public auctions of Indian teas wer® 
220,000 packages, against 210,000 packages in the 
same month of 1898. Sorne inferiority in quality was 
apparent as compared with earlier arrivals,” say 
Messrs. McMeekin and ©o., in their report, “ and this 
was most marked in the case of some of the Darjeeling 
teas. The strong tone and active market noticed 
during October continued till the middle of the month, 
but after that buyers showed some unwillingness to 
purchase, and » material decline in the value of all 
descriptions took place. The average price for the 
month was 84d per lb,as against $id per lb. for the 
corresponding r.cnth oflast year. Whe imports were 
20,471,000)b, and the deliveries 13,659,0001b, leaving in 
stock ou November 30, 52,985,000lb. Whe present 
position of tea generally is in marked contrast of 
twelve months ago, when attention was pointedly called 
to the manner in which both the home and the export 
demand were running ahead of the importations. For 
the eleven months expired of the present calendar 
year, the imports from all sources shown in the 
figures of the Tea Brokers’ Association have increased 
by 5,700,000 lb. while the total deliveries only showan 
increase of 1,600,000 ib. and the stock shows ap in- 
crease of 3,270,0001b. on that of Noy. 30, 1898. The 
period of higher prices for common grades, which 
set in early in 1899, appears to have checked the 
inerease in the rate of home and foreign consumption, 
which had been proceeding previously in a most satis- 
factory manner. It is probable that during 1899, 
the total increase in shipments, as compared with 
1898, of Indian and Ceylon teas to countries other 
than the United Kingdom (including re-exports from 
there) will be about 4,000,000 lb. while the increase 
in home consumpiicn may be comparatively small. 
The increased crop for the Indian season will proba- 
bly exceed 12,000,000 lb. and Ceylon is likely to finish 
up with some 5,000,000 lb. of increasea yield for 1899. 
There is, therefore, little fear of af inadequate supply 
unless there is a sudden large development in the 
demand. The regulation of the supplies printed in 
auction is working well from the buyers’ point of 
view, and so long as large unoffered first-hand stocks 
remain in the warehouses, there can be little induce- 
ment to run the visks and incnr the expenses of buying 
ahead of immediate requirements especially in a 
declining market. Of Ceylon tea the offezings were 
98,000 packages, against 100,000 packegesin the same 
month of 1898. The quality generally showed a falling 
off, and really fine liquoring teas were strongly com- 
peted for throughout the month.” 

Tur NysssaLAnD CorreE Crop.—Advices from 
Blantyre say: ‘‘ Seasonable rains have fallen in the 
Shire Highlands. The coffee crop amounts to 1,000 
tons. It is expected that there will be an excellent 
crop next season, largely exceeding any in the past.” 


Reminpers ARE Necrssary.—The war absorbs so 
much space in the newspapers, that there is appar- 


‘ently no room for the insertion of the occasional 


aragraphs about the planters and tea planting, which 
at one time served to advertise Indian and Ceylon 
teas. It may be thought that the product of British 
enterprise is so popular with consumers that there 
is no fear of any decline in the demand. This ig 
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so to a certain extent, but the public are fickle, and 
the more they see or hear about an article of pro- 
duce, the more they feel disposed to take a practical 
interest in it. It may be noticed in this connection 
that one or two firms of wholesale and retail dealers, 
who do not make a speciality of Indian and Ceylon 
teas, have recently opened tea rooms in various parts 
of the country, where the sale of tea in the cup 1s 
combined with the sale of tea in packets. These 
rooms are tastefully decorated in Chinese or Japanese 
fashion, and ornaments from the Far Bast are also 
offered for sale. There is thus some inducement to 
the purchaser to try the teas of China and Japan. 
So long as this idéa is limited in practice its etfect 
on the indian and Ceylon tea trade will be little 
or nothing. It is strange, however, that whereas 
shops for the sale of Chinese and Japanese articles 
as well as tea are not uncommon, especially at the 
more prominent seaside resorts, it is not often 
that Indian or Ceylon tea rooms are to be found. 
The native ware from our own possessious does not 
seem to possess the same charm for the British 
buyer, or else it is not pushed so freely as the 
competing article from the Far Hast. We have heard 
of a scheme for opening tea houses in London and 
elsewhere after the style of those in Japan. We 
are aware that in a feeble way some attempt has 
been made to establish tea rooms at which natives from 
India or Ceylon were employed. But the idea has 
not been supported, we believe, by capital to any 
considerable extent. It is not to be expected that 
capitalist unconnected with Indian and Ceylon tea will 
take risks that those who are interested decline, but 
it seems odd. that if capital oan be found for kindred 
ventures, an object which would serve a distinctly 
useful purpose, so far as British-grown tea is con- 
cerned, should be deemed impracticable. We are not 
amongst those who believe that the majority of tea 
drinkers care where the product is grown; value 
for money is the main consideration. Butif a thing 
is talked about, advertised, and the interest in it main- 
tained, the public are sure to demand it. That is 
why the need for advertisement in some form or other 
is particularly useful, and why there is constant 
necessity for rerninding the public, lest they become 
indifferent on the ‘subject that British-grown tea 
has the first claim on their attention for several 
reasons. 

Last Werr’s TEA Marxnt.—Teas ‘for price’’ con- 
tinued in request, aud were well taken at last week’s 


yates, the lowest market quotation being still 64¢.— 


Home and Colonial Mail, Dec. 15. 
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COCOA IN LONDON. 


Messrs. Hamel Smith & Co,, Hast and West 
India merchants, report:—The demand for this 
article is very strong. Yesterday 20 bags of de- 
fective and very inferior were sold at 59s, and 
some thin and broken mixed with dust at 56s. 
A few weeks back such cocoa was unsaleable. 
Fine Ceylons would command fancy rates just 
now, but there are none offering. Some otf the 
makers of cocoa and chocolate hope to have a 
good Christmas, 2s they expect the public, will 
follow the Queen’s example, and make chocolates 
their Christmas present. 

It is expected that the Government will be 
buyers again next week, butifso I expect it will 
be mainly Guayaquils as at present there are 
only two sales advertised. No sales were held 
this week, the trade preferring to buy privately. 
Today’s prices for Ceylon are :—56s to 59s for in- 
ferior and defective, 65s for ordinary, 68s to 76s 
for low middling to middling, and 87s for fine 
red; but prices are sure to go higher. The pre- 
sent stock is 6,390 bags, against 9,080 bags last 
year, 
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THE DETERIORATION OF GROUND NUTS. 


The Madras Government, like the French Ad- 
ministration of Pondicherry, is, says the Times 
of India, addressing itself to the task of in- 
vestigating the remarkable decline in the ground- 
nut trade of the Presidency. The rapid decay 
of this industry has almost spelt ruin to Pondi- 
cherry, which, in addition to the great deficiency 
caused by the deterioration of the crop, has had 
to suffer the diversion of a considerable export 
trade to the neighbouring port of Cuddalore. 
The French Administration are seeking for a 
remedy in the direction of improving the quality 
of the seed, and certain superficial advantages 
have been obtained by the distribution of seed 
nuts from Mozambique and Mauritius. But 
although the deterioration of the seed is a factor 
in the decay of the industry, it is not the main 
one; bad farming is undoubtedly at the root of 
the evil. The Madras cultivator crops the same 
land with nuts year after year, removes all 
vegetation from the land, and neglects even to 
replenish the soil by means of fertilisers, That 
exhaustion of the land lies at the base of the 
depression is still further established by the cir- 
cumstances that exotic seeds, after a year or 
two, suffer equally with the indigenous variety. 
On the suggestion of Dr. Leather, the Madras 
Department of Agriculture is arranging for a 
series of analyses to determine whether the local 
nut is as poor as, it is commonly reputed to be. 
The information, no doubt, will be useful, but 
we should be glad to see some more practical 
measure in progress to conserve an industry 
which is well worth preserving. This is not a 
case of good groundnut oil being elbowed aside 
by inferior substitutes. The Marseilles soap 
boiling firms ‘“‘await with impatience” the 
moment when groundnut oil shall again be pro- 
curable. It ought not to be beyond the powers 
of the Agriculural Department to direct the 
ryot to supply that demand. 
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SPRING VALLEY COFFEK COMPANY, 
LIMITED. 


The followiug report was to be presented to 
the thirty-fifth ordinary general meeting of 
the Company held at No. 5, Dowgate Hill, 
London, on Thursday, the 21st December, 

The crop of tea for the past season amounted to 
396,800 Ib., and this, together with 90,782 lb. bought 
from neighbouring estates and manufactured at 
Spring Valley, sold for £15,711 17s10d, the average 
selling price being 773 pence against 8:24 pence 
obtained last year. 

The crop from the few remaining coffee trees 
amounted to 234 cwis. 3 qrs. 8 lb., and realized 
£738 6s 1d, being at the rate of 623 10d per cwt. 
against 96s 5d obtained for the 1897-1898: crop; : 

The total proceeds from the sales of produce 
amounted to £16,450 3s 11d, and expenditure in Ceylon 
and London to £14,314 13s 11d, leaving a profit on 
the year’s working of £2,135 10s. ‘To this, profit 
has to be added a sum of £363 6s. 7d, brought 
forward from last vear, and atter debiting £26 10s 
for Income Tax and £900 for Dividend on the 
Preference Share capital to 31st July, 1899, there 
remains a balance of £1,572 6s 7d to be now dealt with. 

The Directors recommend the payment of a Divi- 
dend of 1 per cent on the Ordinary Capital, which 
will absorb £1,200 of the above sum, and that the 
balance of £372 6s 7d be carried forward to next year. 

During the past year the sum of £3,522 1Is 8d 


has been spent on Capital Account on the extepe 


sion of the tea area and factory accommodation, 
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The Directors have to report that the severe 
drought and unfavourable weather referred to in the 
last annual report continued almost without inter- 
mission throughout the past season, The crop of tea 
has in consequence been most disappointing, the 
yield from the 1,217 acres in bearing having fallen 
to 326 lb. per acre, against 375 lb. and 440 Ib. se- 
cured during the two preceding years respectively. 

The climatic conditions which prevailed during the 

past year are not usual inthe Badulla district, and, 
with a return to normal weather, former yields may 
be looked for with confidence. 
The Tea Factory has been successfully completed, 
and the whole of our available area planted with 
tea and fuel, the latter on steep faces unsuitable 
for tea. 

With the large area of tea coming rapidly int» 
bearing, and with the facilities for manufacture we 
now possess, it is expected that important savings 
inthe cost of production will be effected in the future. 

Our Manager is of opinion that estimates will be 
more easily framed and worked to, now that the 
property is converted into a tea garden, if the 
financial year were made to terminate on the 31st 
December in place of 31st July. Accounts for the 
five months ending on the 31st December next will 
therefore be presented to Shareholders early in 
1900 in order to bring this into effect. 

The area of the estate as on 3lst July, 1899, 
was as follows :— 

TEA. 


5 years oldand over .. 6 aoe 1045 acre3. 


Planted November/December.. 1894 172 C 
¥ SOAR che 1895 1 ili450 ey. 

% Sy ues SOCU RI 159. eb 2s 

; Sat aoren Ubi AMC MICE eT ay 

» Bae eG AS9S cap LOG euteies 

Total under Tea 40 1,911 dy 

Total under Fuel nda 163 a 

Forest, &c 30 257 yy 

Total Area a0 2,331 acres 


Mr. JG Wardrop, a member of the Board, retire$ 
on this occasion, and, being eligible, offers himsel! 
for re-election. Messrs, Deloitte, Dever, Griffith’ 
& Co., the Auditors, also offer themselves for re- 
election. 


‘ 
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TEA CORPORATION, LTD. (OF CEYLON. 


Report of the Directors, «nd Accounts for the year 
ending 30th June, 1899, submitted to the annual 
General Meeting ef Shareholders on the 19th Dec. 


The Directors beg to submit herewith the <Acco-: 


unts of the Corporation for the year ending 30th 
June, 1899, which, compared with those of the pre- 
vious year, must be considered satisfactory. 


It will be seen by the working accounts that 


the gross amount of Tea produced on the estates 
was 1,224.442 lbs. The cost f.o.b was 26:10 cents per 
lb., which is nearly 6 cents or 1d. per lb. less than 
it was during the previous year. The average price 
obtained was 62d. gross and 515-16d. nett per lb., 
this also being a great improvement on 1897-98. 
To the ptopfit on Tea is added that on Sundry 
Produce, amounting to £592 14s., thus making a to- 
tal of £8,86719s. to be carried to Profit and Loss 
Account, 

Fhis account shows a profit of £4,327 1s. 9d., af- 
ter the deduction of London Expenses and _ deben- 
ture Interest, etc. From this must be further de- 
ducted the loss on last year, amounting to £1,620 
6s., leaving a nett profit of £2,706 15s. 9d. as shown 
in the Balance Sheet, 

A dividend on the Preference Shares 
end of February, 1898, was paid on 
last. 

It is proposed to write off £393 9s.0d. from preli- 
minary expenses, thus reducing that account to 


£1,300, 


up to the 
Ist August 
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The results of the year, though bearing a fayour- 
able comparison with 1897-98 do not come up to 
expectation; this was mainly owing to a serious 
drought in the early part of this year, followed by 
long-continued reins. In view of these circumstances, 
it is sati-factory that an increased crop should have 
been obiained, and thatat the same time an eyvi- 
dent improvement in the quality of the Tea has 
been shown. 

Mr. Vatham hopes to secure over 1,250,000 lb. of 
Tea for the current year at under 27 cents per Ib., 
and about 300 cwts. of Cocoa, and in his last letter 
to che Board states as follows :— 

“T have no doubt that I shall procure my esti- 
mate apd also realise a better price for the Teas 
than I did last year, owing entirely to the manure, 
which has enabled me to pluck finer and still increase 
my yield.” 

At Doteloya alone there is a considerable acreage 
of land admirably suited to the growing of tea. 
Mr. Tatham strongly urges that this should be 
planted up, and Mr. E H Hancock, who has visited 
the property, thoroughly endorses this opinion. The 
Directors therefore recommend, subject to the ap- 
proval of the Shareholders, that an additional amount 
of £20,000 debenture stock should be raised for the 
purpose of developing the Company’s property. Your 
Directors would not require the whole amount at 
once, as the expenditure would be spread over the 
next three years; they would therefore only call up 
this additional stock as occasion required. It is 
proposed that the stock should in the first instance 
be offered to the present Shareholders at the price 
of 90 per £100 stock. 

For some months past negotiations have been on 
foot for working the Plumbago on the Company’s 
estates, but in consequence of information received 
by the Board from Mr. Tatham, as to the value of 
the vein which has recently been found, the Direc- 
tors have thought it advisable not to lease the 
rights, on the terms already proposed, without placing 
the matter before the Shareholders. 

‘Mr. E H Hancock, on his return from Ceylon, 
joined the Board in place of Mr. H A Hancock. 

The Directors retiring in rotation, are Mr. E 0 
Hancock and Mr. T J Lawrance, who, being eligible 
offer themselves for re-election. 

The Anditors, Messrs. Broads, Paterson & Co., 
also retire and offer themselves for re-election. 


A eee eee 
CACAO CULTURE. 


It may be true, as stated recently by an 
experienced London broker in the cacao 
trade, that the Ceylon product does not 
come into competition with that of Trinidad 
er, we suppose, with the cacao of Mexico, 
Nicaragua, Ecuador, &c. But it must be, 
nevertheless, a fact that increased produc- 
tion in these Western lands tends to affect 


- the market, unless consumption keeps pace, 


mere especially on the Continent of Europe. 
We have just been reading a Report on 
“Oacao Culture in Kcuador” (see elsewhere) 
which shows that production in that South 
American State has been increasing since 1836 
and that the crop for 1899 is expected to be 
close on 600,000 cwt. or fifteen times the 
outturn of Ceylon! This, however, must 
either be a great exaggeration, or the quan- 
tity required for home consumption must 
be very large. Hitherto, judging by ship- 
ments, we have credited Mcuador and Peru 
with an outturn of 360,000 cwt. and a home 
consumption of about 90,000 cwt. There can 
be no doubt that Ecuador has a great deal 
of land, and the perfection of climate, for 
cacao culture; but fortunately for Ceylon, 
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the labour difficulty prevents any vapid ex- 
tension of plantations in the 20,000 square 
miles of the coast provinces which are con- 
sidered to be adapted to the cultivation. 
Turning to another cacao-producing country 
—Mexico—we direct attention to the interest- 
ing letter (given on page 483) from an old Cey- 
lon coffee planter, Mr. EF, 0. Darley, so long 
resident in the Knuckles district. Who 
would not hasten to Mexico ifall Mr. Darley 
states be realisable; but how can our corre- 
spondent exvlain the failure of the group of 
hard-headed Ceyion men who visited Mexico 
in 1897 and 1898 to take up land or make in- 
vestments? Surely they had information, 
such as is now offered to us, placed before 
them? And yet going to see the country 
and the plantations for themselves, they 
deliberately declined to make an investment 
And yet Mr. Darley tells us that a profit 
of £120 to £150 per hectare— £50 to £60 per 
acre—is to be got after'an outlay of only £8 
per acre for any one who will wait five years 
—the crops being equal to over 16 cwt. of 
cocoa per acre. This is; we fear, too san-. 
guine an estimate to be at all reliable. In- 
deed, Mr. Darley’s own figures of value of 
crop will scarcely allow the profit he names 
and surely 40 cents of a dollar (or say 10d) 
per lb is too high a price for Mexican cacao, 
being close on 90sacwt? No doubt the United 
States supply a grand market for the produce 
of Mexico; but it must be under extremely 
favourable circumstances when even £50 
worth of cacao per acre as the gross result 
is realized. So in the case of rubber; to 
secure £2,000 worth of rubber for an outlay 
of £1,600 spread over five years should be 
tempting enough to draw abundance of 
capital to Mexico; but, as we mentioned, the 
Ceylon visitors of 1897-8 did not see their 
way torecommend investments. At the same 
time, it may be said that if Mr. Darley’s 
estimates are halved in their next result, 
they should be good enough. Sugar, it will 
be seen, is estimated to pay £386 an _ acre; 
and coffee is without disease. Mr. Darley 
must really tell us a little more about this 
‘Paradise of the West.” Let him give us 
his own experience—a plain unvarnished tale 


‘as a practical planter—since he first landed 


in Mexico. What about labour, taxes, police ? 
Let us hearsome of the drawbacks, and the 
reason why British and American capitalists 
have not long ago taken up all available land 
to grow products so much in request in the 
adjacent extensive markets of the United 
States. 


es 


THE SUGAR INDUSTRY. 

We have received a copy of a Glasgow 
paper with information as to new sugar 
machinery prepared by a Clyde firm for the 
important Penang and Straits Sugar Com- 
panies, represented by the gentleman who is 
anxious to inspect North-Central and North- 
Kast Ceylon with reference to the location 
of asimilar industry. It would be supposed 
that the further development of extensive 
operations in the Straits Settlements would 
be more than enough for the enterprise of 


Sir John Ramsden and his fellow-Directors 


and Agent; but apparently not, there being 
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abundance of capital available for nay pro- 
posal recomimended by their trusted Manager, 
Of course, the result of the required  in- 
spection has yet to be made manifest. But 
meantime we append the extract above re- 
ferred to from our Glasgow contemporary ; 
and it will be observed that Porto Rico is 
to receive new machinery from the Clyde, as 
well as the Straits Settlements :— 

The well-known firm of sugar machinery en- 
gineers, Messrs. M‘Onie, Harvey & Company 
(Limited), of this city, have just completed some 
specially heavy cane crushing machinery for the 
Penang Sugar Estates Company, of London and 
Penang, ct which Sir John W. Ramsden, Bart, 
of Huddersfield, is the proprietor. The machinery 
consists of two sets of regrinding sugarcane 
mills, the rollers being 36 inches diameter by 72 
inches long; these are fitted with steel shafts 
of great strength, having journals 17 inches 
diameter by 24 inches long, and are carried on 
side frames of extra strength, which have 
through sideand main top bolts of heavy section 
of steel, the latter so arranged as to give the 
narrowest possible return plate. The returner 
is of the Rocker type, and consists of a deep 
beam of cast steel supported on strong brackets 
from the bottom of bedplate up through the 
side frames. The roilers run in heavy gun- 
metal bearings, which are cast hollow for the 
purpose of water circulation, thus assisting 
to keep the bearings cool, which is a considera. 
tion, owing to the great pressure now exerted 
by these large mills so as to extract all the juice 
out of thecanes. The mills are fitted with strong 
self-acting carriers for feeding the canes into the 
mill, also mechanical carriers for removing the 
crushed cane to the steam boilers. The mills 
are driven by powerful horizontal engines of the 
Corliss Frame pattern, having piston valves, the 
steam cylinders being 28in. diameter by 48 in, 
stroke, are fitted with link reversing motion and 
sensitive high speed governor. The fly-wheels are 
extra heavy, and built in centre. arms, and seg- 
ments forshipment abroad. ‘These engines trans- 
mit their power through strong double gearing to 
the mill; all the spur pinions of this gearing and 
the Jarge pinions on the roller shafts are made of 
the best Siemens’ cast steel; the main and inter- 
mediate spur-wheels are built, and the segments 
of these wheels are also of cast steel; the shafts 
of these wheels are of best forged steel and large 
proportions, suitable for the work required. The 
whole as erected in the works has a very fine 
appearance, and has just been inspected by Sir 
John Ramsden, Bart, and Mr. Underdown, Q.¢, 
of London, along with Mr. Arnold, the secretary, 
and Mr. Turner, the company’s administrator in 
Penang. 

Messrs. M‘Onie, Harvey & Co. (Limited) have 
also in progress another powerful plant, the 
first of several to be erected for the Straits 
Sugar Company (Limited), of London, in which 
the same gentlemen are interested, consisting of 
engine, mill, and gearing, being duplicates in all 
respects of these already described, but this 
plant is for the manufacture of what is called 
in the Straits ‘“‘basket sugar,” or Muscovado : 
but in place of the usual copper wall used 
generally in the manufacture of this quality of 
sugar Mr. Turner intends using a Harvey triple 
effet evaporator, whivh will be a saving in fuel 
and labour, as well as improved recovery in the 
sugar obtained. After the syrup is brought to 
a high density it is treated in a special manner 
by a patent process of Mr. Miller, the chemist 
of the above company in Penang. By-the Miller 
process the syrup is kept at a low temperature 
so that there is no danger of its being charred, 
as sometimes occurs in the usual copper wall. 
Thus all the water is taken out of the syrup at 
a low temperature, and is then run into another 


474 
vessel, where it is kept in motion until it granu- 
lates into a solid mass of raw sugar, and is used 
in this state by the natives in the Hast or sold 
to refiners and brewers. 

The advantages claimed for this process are 
that no molasses are produced, that the sugar 
will give a high recovery, and with the low 
temperature at which the juice is treated in the 
triple effet and in Miller’s patent granulators 
there will be less loss from inversion, as com- 
pared with the present system of making Musco- 
vado sugar on the copper wall with open evapo- 
ration. Also the process is simple, as no vacuum 
pans nor centrifugals are required. 

The late hurricane in Porto Rico caused great 
damage to all the sugar estates in that island, 
and. a number of the estates were levelled to 
the ground. Three of these damaged estates are 
now being amalgamated to makea central sugar 
factory, and the work has been entrusted to 
Messrs. M‘Onie, Harvey and Company, (Limited). 
The success of this new venture may induce 
other planters to do likewise. 

paris tou SE alle 
A DAY’S WORK ON A CEYLON 
TEA ESTATE. 


“ Master, Wake! Master, Wake!” This com- 
bined with a tremendous banging, announced 
that another day’s werk was beginning and that 
my worthy appu (cook) was endeavouring to awake 
me to asense of my many duties. Having eaten 
early breakfast, or rather contined myself to a 
slice of pineapple, as eating anything at that hour 
—5-30—-is always to me impossible, and walked to 
the factory (the place where the green tea leaf is 
converted into the saleable article) about 200 
yards from my bungalow, I found most of the 
coolies already assembled, and others being 
hurried aloug by the kanganis (native overseers) 
to the mustering ground. ‘Lhe first thing on these 
occasions is to make oneself heard, and having 
succeeded, withthe help of the conductor (the 
head native overseer, usually English speaking), 
in this, the next thing is to tell off the different 
gangs to their various works. This is frequently 
a work of extreme difficulty, as the coolies often 
like some work very muci better than others, and 
the way they can slip from one gang to another 
without being seen is wonderful. And then there 
are the ladies to contend against little kntties 
(native girls) of most. innocent appearance, swear- 
ing hat their feet are full of thorns and that they 
cannot work today, or that theiy great uncle died 
in the night and they must have three days’ 
mourning with unlimited rice that he may be 
properly buried so that the various devils cannot 


get at him. 

NATIVE FUNERALS ARE IN THIS COUNTRY 
made an occasion of great feasting, generally ending 
in all parties getting very drunk and indulging in a 
free fight, thus paving the way for another 
funeral. However, after a great deal eh shouting 
and an occasional mild use of the stick, though 
this is to be deprecated, all are got into working 

order and marched off to various parts of the 
estate in charge of their respective kanganies. 
Then there ix time to light the first _pipe of the 
“day and try to remember how many mistakes you 
have made at the muster in sending large gangs 
of coolies to works that only require a few, and 
Mice VETS, ' 
This train of thought leads on to another, in 
which the likelihood of the manager’s liver being 
slightly out of order, and the probable consequences 
when he comes on his morning’s round to 
the various works, form leading part, 
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THE MANAGER'S LIVER, 


especially if he happens, to bean elderly gentleman 
who hasspeut some years in the Fast, isalways a 
matter of considerable interest to assistantson tea 
estates, But there is not much time to waste, and as 
a gang of men are pruning a field near, we just 
visit them. This is rather skilled labour, and the 
best coolies are usually selected for it, as a great 
deal depends on a field being properly pruned. 
Each man has his line of tea bushes, and they 
are cut down to about 18in. above the ground. 
Great care must be taken to make the coolies ent 
the branches cff so that when the busb is pruned the 
tops of the ent branches fo1m a level surface, and all 
eross branches and small twigs are or should betaken 
off. Half the coolies come to us and say that their 
knives are useless, or their hands are hurt, and 
the other halfare usually doing very bad work : 
so that we may connt on a lively half hour with 
these gentlemen, Their excuses are wonderful 
and manifold, It is here that an intimate know- 
ledge of the Tamil language is so useful, as when 
the first coolie comes up with some stnpid ecom- 
piaint, and yon are able to draw comparisons in 
proper coolie Tamil between the man addressing 
you and one whois useless, it serves to deter the 
rest to a great extent, Of course, there are often 
real cases where a man cannot do the work, and if 
so heis sent to the pluckers in the next field. 

Having looked carefully over the pruning, and 
informed any coolie doing bad work of your 
opinion of. himself, his father, motier, sisters, 
brethers, and ancestors generally, and threatened 
the most awful penalties if he does not mend his 
ways, we preceed to the next field, where the 
pluckers are engaged. Here is themain body cf 
the coolies, mostly women and boys and girls 
who are not strong enough to do other woiks, 
but are usually far quicker and handier than men 
at plucking. They all have baskets on their 
shoulders, into which they put the leaf. Only 
the young shoots are taken, and all coarse leaf 
niust be left alone. 


THE KANGANIS ARE SUPPOSED TO GO 


constantly round to {see that the baskets 
contain nothing but good leaf, and woe 
betide the unfortu- nate assistant if the mana- 
ger receives a note from tea maker (the 
man in charge of the factory, usually a more 
or less educated native) to say that the day’s leaf 
is unsatisfactory. Westay some time with these 
coolies, as the work has to be carefully looked 
after, and so we go up and down the line ef plue- 
kers, anc soon, on looking into the baskets, 
find several faults. Some coolies are 


MISSING GOOD LEAF 


that is, leaving a bush before they have 
taken all the young and good leaf from it, or 
putting big, coarse leaves, which have the effect 
of giving the made teaa rank, bitter taste, into 
the baskets. It is a most important thing to see 
that all the flush (young leaf) is taken, as if 
there is any Jett it stops the young shoots 
sprouting, and instead there is only big, coarse 
the tea maker leaf where, if previously the bush had 
been properly treated, there would be young stuff fit 
for the tea factory. A field takes ‘from ten days to 
three weeks between pluckings, depending on the 
weather and caste of tea. The young shoots are 
very sensitive to climate, and too much dry or 
wet weather is quite enough to stop the flush 
coming on. I am talking, of course, of Ceylon 
only ; it may be different in Assam, 
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Having lectured the kanganies and looked over 
the trees already plucked, and probably indulged 
in a little chaff at the expense of erring coolies, 
we proceed round the estate. About this time 
the manager usually makes his appearance on his 
morning’s round before going to the office, and if 
there is anything wrong it is as well to 
draw a veil over the meeting between the senior 
and junior superintendents, more especially if the 
aforesaid manager has had a late nigh with some 
friends, and is possessed of a head, liver, &e. 
Coolies clearing up roads and drains—the latter 
most important in a mountainous country like 
Ceylon, where the rainfall is heavy and wash 
therefore very great—are seen, too, on our way 
to the next work, where a gang of men are 
making a nursery for some seed. This is done 
by making beds of earth about Gin. high and 
putting very fine soil on the top. A fence must 
be put round if there is jungle near, or deer, pig, 
&e., will make short work of the young plants 
as they are coming up. On our way back to the 
pluckers we take the opportunity to see if the 
weeds are being kept down. This is done usually 
by giving the kanganis contracts about the estate 
of trom ten to thirty acres, at about one rupee 
per acre: they are then entirely responsible for 
that piece of land as regards weeds and if many 
are found there they are liable to be fined; but, 
as they generally manage to make money out of 
the weeding, if does not as arule give much trouble. 

It is now 10-30 a.m., and time to weigh up the 
pluckers for the morning Jeaf. The conductor pro- 
duces pocket scales and a kangani’s name is cal- 
led out. We open the 


PLUCKING- BOOK, 


and find init written the names of all the coolies 
belonging to his gang, as each kangani, before being 
taken on by the estate, has to bring so many coolies, 
for which he is paid what is called head money, 
at about 4 cents per day for every coolie that is 
working in his gang. On the coolie’s name being 
ealled he or she steps out, and the conductor weighs 
her basket and tells us how many pounds of leaf 
she has plucked this morning, which is put against 
her name. All the coolies of that kangani’s gang 
having been weighed, we pass on to the next gang, 
and so on until it is finished, and the leaf, put in 
sacks, is carried to the factory by boys. The 
weighing up finished, we go to breakfast, and have 
two hours spell before tackling the afternoon’s 
labours, which are much the same as the morning’s, 
and about 4 p.m. a coolie blows a horn and we go to 
evening muster, when all the cocolies’ names are 
taken down who have worked through the day and 
the pluckers’ leaf weighed up a second time. 
Tf the work of anyone is unsatisfactoy, it is 
usual to give the offending party what is called 
half name, that is, make a mark in the name 
book (commonly known as the check roll) against 
that coolie, to signify tnat he is only to get 
half pay for the day’s work. Very young assis- 
tants, and sometimes older ones too, are often 
much too apt to do this for trifling faults; it should 
be only done when the offender really deserves it 
or otherwise it only tends to dishearten coolies 
and make them careless. 
Having despatched the 


LEAF SACKS TO THE FACTORY 


and given any sick person medicine, and listened 
to any of the kanganis’ complaints, as they gene- 
rally choose this time in the day to ventilate 
their grievances, we retrace our steps to the bun- 
galow, and, if there is a court near, play tennis, 
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or cricket practice perhaps claims us. In some 
districts there are a number of things to do in the 
way of sport, cricket, football (both Rugby and 
Association), and hockey being played regularly 
and as there are always plenty of youny men of 
the right sort, publie school or "Varsity many of 
them, there is no ditliculty in getting good teams 
together. Some of the pleasantest days I have ever 
had have been when playing for my district against 
neighbouring ones. 

The salary of an assistant superintendent is 
small, about 125°00 rupees, or £8, per month, 
but living is not expensive and this with perhaps 
a little help from home, should be enough, as 
an assistant is nob expected to entertain, and he 
will find the subscriptions, &e., to the various 
sports he may go in for very small. The life, 
if a little monotonous, is, nevertheless, a very 
jolly one, as you are always out of doors, and. 
as most of the tea estates are in the hills, the 
climate is usually very good; in fact, where [ 
amin, at an elevation of about 5,000ft., it is almost 
perfection, and fires are very often required in 
the evening. 

A young gentleman of good family, more es- 
pecially if he is a public school man, will have 
avery good time, as he will find plenty of good 
fellows round him if he goes to a big planting 
district, such as Dimbula or Dikoya. After he 
has served his time of probation, known in the 
island as creeperdom which is very often the 
hardest time he will have, and gets an assistant's 
billet, he will find the life on the wholea good 
one, though, without influence of some sort, it is 
not very easy to get on quickly, and for some 
time, he will require help from home as regards 
money matters. 

—Field, Dec. 9. 
ele vas 
THE CEYLON TEA CROP IN 1899, 


THE total exports for 1899 (according to 
the Chamber of Commerce figures) show a 
greater jump forward than for any of. the 
past four years. The increase over 1898 is 
more than 10 million lb., and we have to go 
back to 1895-6 for asimilar ratio of advance. 
We need scarcely say, too, that the outturn 
is decidedly in advance of the estimate of the 
Planters’ Association as framed in the early 
part of 1899, and confirmed in September 


PLANTER. 


last. The comparison between estimates and 
results may be seen from the following :— 
ESTIMATE, 
lb. 
P. A. Estimate of Total Crop (1899) .. 126,500,000 
Local Consumption Bee 1,500,000 
Total shipments 125,000,000 
of which to United Kingdom 93,000°000 
Leaving for other Countries ae 32,000,000 
ACTUAL RESULT. 
Total Export 1899 (Chamber of Com- lb. 
merce) oe ve 129,894,156 
To United Kingdom ee 103,948,124 
Other Countries as 25,946,032 
For 1898 Total .. 119,769,071 
To United Kingdom 4 96,133,833 
Other Countries va 23,635,238 
Increase to other Countries "2,310,794 


It will be observed that the United Kingdom 
got well-nigh 11 million lb, more tea than 
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was estimated, while theshipments to ‘‘ other 
countries” did not reach anticipations by 6 
million lb. ‘Thank heaven for the London 
market” being able to take off somuch, one 
is inclined to say, in the face of such figures. 
Of course, if by increasing the offerings in 
the Colombo market, more tea could be 
diverted to “‘ other countries,” and especially to 
Russia, not a day should be lost on the part 
of proprietors or their agents —where free to 
make the change—in supporting ‘* Colombo 
and testing the statement that such tea 
would be bought at profitable rates for direct 
shipment. Meantime, it is of interest to 
note the distribution, and comparison be- 
tween the two years, for ‘other countries.” 
In the first place it is difficult to under- 
stand how the P. A. Committee came tv 
estimate less for 1899 to the United King- 
dom than was actually delivered in 1898; and 
in the second place, the total to other countries 
only showing an advance of 2,310,780 Ib. 
is distinctly disappointing. Krom the de- 
tails given by the Chamber, it will be seen 
that there has been a comparative decrease 
to Austria, France, Germany, Spain “India A 
(for Persian Gulf, etc.) and Africa; while 
to America and Australia the increase is by 
no means equal to expectations. ‘To Russia the 
divect shipments compare as follows :— 


1899 ap «. 3,949,740 Ib. 
1898 con .» 2;714,003 ,, 
Increase... Faaulezooniaiel Ds 


It issaid that if a larger quantity of tea had 
been sold in Colombo, more would have gone 
to Russia; but it must be remembered that 
374 millionlb. were offered in Colombo in 
1899, of which only 31 million were sold; and 
as shown, only 26 million sent to other 
countries than the United Kingdom. Let us 
hope that 1900 may show a much better 
result, more especially in regard to America 
and the Continent of Europe. The Chamber's 
comparison is as follows :— 


EXPORTS OF CEYLON TEA TO OTHER COUNTRIES, 
January 1st to December 31st, 1899. 


1869. 1898. Increase Decrease 
lb. lb. Ib. lb. 
Austria 8,231 14,873 — 6,642 
Belgium 14,424 13,590 834 — 
France 98,952 100,001 = 1,049 
Germany 346,959 352,252 — 53293 
Holland 30,211 26,351 3,860 — 
Italy 13,521 6,730. 6,791 — 
Russia 3,949,740 2,714,003 1,235,737 = 
Spain 18,700 44.650 — 25,950 
Sweden 78,088 42,471 35,617 — 
Turkey 18,733 73,974 = 55,241 
India 567,616 1,091,559 — §23,943 
Australia 15,606,833 15,126,891 479,942 — 
America 3,080,002 2,180,188 899,814 — 
Africa 288,239 372,242 — 84,003 
China 1,384,490 1,185,445 199,045 — 
Singapore 83,813 59,867 23,946 _— 
Mauritius 100,248 33,299 66,949 — 
Malta 257,232 196,852 60,380 — 
Total 25,946,032 23,635,288 3,012,915 | 702,121 
Increase 3,012,915 Ib. 
Deduct Decrease 702,121 ,, 
Net Increase 2,310,794. lb. 
Refering to past year’s estimates and 


results, we take over the following from our 
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Handbook and Directory as of interest at this 
time :— 


CEYLON TEA EXPORTS. 


7) m + . ef 
BO oes 
Lepmed cor 
Beg She eae oe 
BAS eae $595 24% 
peas Bar ais © bo 
5 ae 3 a2 Bee woe 
= ae io Ss 
Ib. lb. ce tig A lb. 
1899 125,000,000 125,000,000 129,894,156 oe 
1898 120,00',000 124 000,000 119,769,071 122,113,573 
1897 119,000,000 120,060,000 118,054,567 114,466,318 
1896 101,000,000 105,000,000 108 141,412 110,095,358 
1895 90,900,000 89,000,000 97,939871 98,481,060 
1894 88,000,000 90,000,000 84,591,714 85,376,329 
1893 77,000,000 78,000,000 84,406,064 $2,269,353 
* Observer” Office Estimates. 
1892 80,000,000* 71,153,657 72,279,984 
1891 68 .000,000 €8,274,429 67,719,371 
1820 46,500,000 46,901,554 45,799,512 
1889 32,000,000 04,148,085 34,345,859 


It may be explained that the Customs enter 
the exports as each shipment is put on board 
a vesselin the harbour; while the Chamber 
only takes cognizance of the vessels and 
cargoes as they clear from the port. 

———_3—_ 


A NEW INDUSTRY. 


A Cityman writes under date London, 
15th December :—‘‘ Talking to a man down 
Mincing Lane, with whom I have been con- 
nected in the Indian Bird, Bristle and 
Cow Tail Hair trades, for a good many years, 
the idea struck me that perhaps Ceylon might 
find it to her interest to do a trade in these 
articles. So I send you a report of each to 
show the prices realised at the last sales. The 
Bristle report is hardly a fair one as it does 
not give any description, but I can say 
Bristles are now selling very high. They 
must be stiff, and well washed, the different 
lengths tied wp in bundles with strings of 
about 13 to 2 inches in diameter. It is a 
large trade and pays well as the demand for 
fine Bristles exceeds the supply. They come 
over in cases of about 1001b. Cow Tail Hair 
is sent press packed in bales of 3,400 lb. 
Anyone wanting to see if they can do any- 
thing with these articles, had better send a 
sample per sample post, which I will get 
valued free of charge wich pleasure ; then 
they send a small trial shipment, if the 
valuation seems satistactory. In this way no 
one can lose much even if the experiment 
does not pay.” The report is as follows :— 

““T enclose Hale and Son’s, Bird and Bristle re- 
port of prices obtained at public sale for these 
articles from India and elsewhere. Could not 
your people do something in these lines to their 
advantage ? Cow Tail Hair well washed and free 
of skin sells at 10d lb. which I believe leaves the 
Indian trader a large profit, as they were content 
with 5d not long ago. If your readers want any 
further information I shall be pleased to send it, 
and will get any samples they care to Send, 
valued and reported on free of charge.” 

* Plant-+rs ani merchants whom we corsilt d were 
greatly ou‘ in their anticipations for 1892: in consequ- 
ence of the very large increae of 22 million lb. be ween 
1890 ani 1891, it was felt to be quite safe to put on 
auother in: rease cf 12 million tetween 1891 and 1892: 
bu: the result only showed 44 million lb. of ircrease by 
the Oustoms figures. 
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TO ALL PARTS OF ASIA, AFRICA, AMERICA AND OCEANIA. - i) 


2 


aes « Plants of Commercial Products. 


Castilloa Elastica Cervantes.—Orders being booked for the coming crop-of seeds:available 1 
March and April, selected seed from very old trees. R. N. Lyne, Esq., Director of Agriculture, Zanzibar, 
writes under date 24th August, 1899 :—‘* Please send me 200 seeds of Castilloa Elastica for further trial ; 
the seeds of Castilloa you sent me last August germinated very well.” Price and particulars:in our Circular. 
No, 32; special quotations for large orders according to quantity; immediate booking necessary to avoid 
disappointment, 


Hybridised Maragogipe Coffiee.—A larged-beaned superior variety of Coffee in. demand ; orders 
booked for the coming crop of seeds, February and March delivery, Price according to quantity on’ 


‘application. 


Hevea Brasiliemsis (Para Rubber).—Orders being booked for the coming crop available in 


‘August and:September, 1900. ‘This is the only crop of seeds in the year. All orders should reach us before 
‘the end of July to avoid disappointment, as we have to make arrangements in.time; guaranteed to 
‘arrive in good order at destination, We have already booked a large number of orders. A Sumatra 


‘Planter writes, dating Sth March, 1899 :—‘‘I consent to the price of £— per thousand. I herewith 
order 50,000 upon condition that you guarantee at least 33 % seeds germinating.” Plants can be 


‘forwarded all the year round in Wardian cases, Price and particulars as per our Circular. No. 30... A 


Borneo planter writes dating, Sandakan, 17th August, 1899:—‘‘The last lot of Para seeds turned out 
very well,” f 
Ficus Elastica (Assam and Java Rubber.)—Seeds supplied by the pound with instructions x 
price according to quantity. his tree grows equally wellin high and low land, in forest and grassi 
Jand, its cultivation being extended largely by the Indian Government. For price of seeds with particulars’ 
as per our Circular No. 33. 
Manihot Glaziovii (Ceara or Manicoba Rubber),—Fresh seeds available-all the year round 3 
price as per our Circular No. 31. It is superior to Mangabeira rubber and second to’ Para rubber. 
Urceola Esculenta (Burma Rubber) and Landolphia Kirkii (Mozambique Rubber).—Seeds 
and plants, both are creepers. 
Cinchona Seeds.—-Different varieties. 
Sterculia Acuminata.—(Kolanut). Superior quality, seeds and plants; price-on-applicationy 
packed to stand the transit well for several months, a hardy tree, custivation easy. 
Erythrina Lithosperma.—Thornless variety, new crops of seeds ready in December, May and 
June Price according to quantity on application. 
Seeds and Plants of Cinnamon, Nutmeg, Clove, Sandlewood, Pepper, Cardamom, Vanillag 
Arabian, Liberian and Maragogipe Cofiee, Cacao, Tea, Coca, Fibre, Medicinal and Fruit Trees. Shade 


and Timber Trees, Kucalyptus various varisties, also Palms, Bulbs, Orchids, Wc, 


Our enlarged Descriptive Price List of Tropical Seeds and Plants of Commercial Products for 
Foreign Countries for 1899-1900 are now being forwarded to appticants in different parts of the worlds 
Also Descrivtive Price Lists of Secds and } $ es, Buil., Dubers aué Yams, and Orchids, 

‘“‘Sourn Arrica.”—Tbe great authority on South African afiairs.of 25th March, 1899, says: 
** An interesting Catalogue reaches us irom the Kast, It ie issued by Witiiam Brothers, Tropical 
Sced Merchants, of Henaratgoda, Ceylon, and schedules all the useful and beautiful plants whicly 
will thrive in tropical and semi-tropical rogions. We faney Messrs. Williams should do. good 
business, for new that the great Powers have grabbed all the waste places of the earth, they, must, 
turn to and prove that they were werth the grabbing, We recommend the great Powers ang 


- Concessionaries under them to go to William Brothers.” eh 


\ leading Planter writes from New Hebrides under date 17th January, 1899:— I shall like a 
few more of your Catalognes to distribute through these Islands, as I feel sure many would place 
themselves in communication with you, did they know where to write for Seeds and Plants.” 

Our New Descriptive Price Lists of Seeds of Shade Trees for Cofise, Cacao, Tea, Cardamoms, &c.,: 
‘Tiraber Trees, Trees for Avenues, Hedges Wind c::d Shelter Belts, Ornamental Trees, Shrubs and Climb- 
ing }'lants ; and Seeds and Plants of Palms, Calamus, Pandanus, Cycads, Tree and other Ferns, Crotons 
and Dracinas, now being prepared and will be ready shortly. we j 


Agents in Londen :—Messrs. P. W. WOOLLEY & Co., 33, Basinghall Street. 
Agent in Colombo, Ceylon: —E. B. CREASY, Esq. 


Telegraphic Address : J. P. WILLIAM & BROTHERS, 


WILLIAM, VEYANGODA, CEYLON. Tropical Seed: Merchants, 


Liche’s, AT. and A.B,C, Codes used, HunaraTGopa, CEYLON, 
Gt i 


' 
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THE HEAVIEST-YIELDING TEA PLANTA- 
TION IN CEYLON—IF NOT IN THE 
WORLD ? 

Mariawatte plantation near Gampola 
—opened originally in tea by the late Mr. 
David Reid with Messrs. Rutherford, Tod 
and Mackay as partners and now owned by 
the Ceylon Tea Plantation Company, 
Limited—has brought much credit so the Tea 
Enterprise of Ceylon as well as_ much profit 
to its fortunate proprietors. It covers a 
considerable portion of the site of Royal 
Gardens belonging to the Kandyan Kings, 
which came into possession of the Byrde 
family, and by them was cultivated by 
coffee, but never with much success. This 
is explained by the easy undulating, almost 
flat, character of most of the fields, which 
does not at all suit a fruit crop like coffee ; 
while tea revels in flats where the soil is 
fairly good or well-manured. In the assets 
of the late firm of Messrs. Byrde & Co., het 
Gampola lands were put down for a mere 
trifle, so little did the experienced coffee 
planting valuators anticipate that they 
would ever include the richest tea plantation 
in Ceylon. But such a few years later proved 
to be the case, and it will be seen from the 
interesting return appended—which we owe 
to the Company’s Manager—that tea reach- 
“ ing now to 20 years old shows no sign of 
falling off, but rather gave an increase of 
crop during the past year. Mariawatte began 
to be a show-place for visitors interested 
in tea about 1885-1888, and we can recall 
Assam proprietors (of whom we had many 
calling in those days) declaring to us, after 
an inspection of the estate and of other 
* upcountry places, that they were quite satis- 
fied tea could not last in Ceylon—that 8 or 10 
years more would see both the bushes and 
the soil exhausted! Twelve and fourteen 
years have already passed and yet Maria- 
watte continues to flourish exceedingly ; 
while we have heard of no abatement of 
vigour in the tea of Loolecondura, Hewa- 
heta, which includes one of the oldest 
fields in regular cultivation in Ceylon, namely 
80 to 32 years of age. This is very satis- 
factory in reference to the permanence of 
the industry, which, indeed, is based on a 
ehrub) regarded by the Kandyans asa regular 
ungle 
likens ee. Meantime here is the return 
which has just come to hand and which 
will, as usual, be embodied in our Handbook:— 


MARIAWATTE ESTATE. 
Yield of old Tea, 1014. Ir. OP. 


Made Tea Yield per 
Year, lb. acre lb. 
1884. i 109,230 BS 1,078 
1885 one 117,842 a 1,163 
1886" eae 105,925 1,046 
1887 115,996 1,145 
1888 106,410 1,050 
1889 con 118,834 1,124 
1890 Pew 140,144 1,384 
1891 ate 120,366 1,188 
1892 aes 119,909 a 1,184 
1893 od 115,440 50 1,140 
1894. tin 110,448 beg 1,090 
1895 ; 118,560 1,170 
1896 A 113,860 1,119 
1897 A 105,729 ae 1,044 
1898 Kh 108,423 tre 1,073 
1899 oe 111,987 oa 1,108 
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Yield for the whole Estate, 458A. Im. 17pP. 
Year. lb. Rainfall. 
1892 55 643 wie 95°74 
1893 aes 817 . 86°22 
1894 ni 750 72°00 
1895 aa 886 100°28 
1896 ee 896 Si, 115°41 
1897 a 926 bee 111°25 
1898 pee 738 79°90 
1899 40 749 ae 106°81 

Mariawatte Estate, D. M. SALMOND. 
Gampola, Ist Jan., 1900. Superintendent. 


——_—-_-—_—< - - — — 


CACAO AND THE AGRICULTURAL 
SOCIETY OF TRINIDAD. 


Botanical Department, Trinidad. 

KE. Tripp, Esq., Secretary, Agricultural Society, 
Port of Spain. 

Sir.—I beg to forward herewith a report upon a 
portion of diseased Cacao recently forwarded to this 

epartment by a prominent planter, who reports 
that many trees are affected. 

The Fungus now reported upon is quite distinct 
from those formerly described as phytopthora omnivora 
and nectria bainii— but is a species of the latter genus, 
which is thought to be identical with that attacking 
the Cacao trees in Ceylon. 

The treatment recommended by Mr. Massce is sim- 
ple and I would strongly urge thatit shonld be fol- 
lowed by our planters wherever the disease is seen. I 
should be glad to have the report laid before the 
Society. —I am, yours truly, J. H. HART, F.xs. 


DISEASED CACAO BARK FROM TRINIDAD. 


The bark is killed by a parasitic fungns, a species 
of Nectria. The sketchin the letter that acompanied 
the bark represents the conidial-Fusarium-stage, and 
the densely clustered, bright red spots-on the outside 
of the bark are the ascigerous condition. These latter, 
which appear after the conidial stage, had probably 
developed during the journey. 

The symptoms appear to be absolutely identical 
with the Cacao disease in Ceylon, but as uo scientific 
report has yet appeared, it is impossible to state 
whether the West Indian Nectria is specifically identi- 
cal with the one causing damage in Ceylon. 

Damp, stuffy, conditions favour the disease, and as 
Nectrias are wound fungi, care should be taken to 
minimise the number of bark wounds. 

Cut out diseased portions and wash the wound with 
corrosive sublimate in methylated spirit, afterwards 
cover with tar or other suitable material. The conidial 
form which appears under the form of small white 
patches, should be sought for, and destroyed as above, 

G. M. 


2-11-99. 
The above is—Mr. Massee’s report. 
Received from Director Royal Gardens Kew, 
November 29th, 1899. 
Ayes i2ty 28h, 


(Port-of-Spain Gazette, Dec.: 7, 1899.) 


CORROSIVE SUBLIMATE FOR CACAO 
BARK DISEASES. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE PORT-OF-SPAIN ‘‘GAZETTE.” 

Sir,—Mr. Massee’s report accompanying Mr. Hart's 
letter, published by Mr. Tripp in today’s Gazette will 
be read and welcomed by the cacao proprietors of 
Trinidad. 

It is satisfactory to know, on the authority of Kew 
Gardens, to which we owe so much, that the cacao- 
bark disease is due to the parasitic fungus “ nectria’”’ 
and that corrosive sublimate will eradicate it, and 
planters will gladly turn to the remedy. 

. It is well, however, that directions should be 
given for the use of snch a powerful disin- 
fectant and poison ; and pending such directions from 
the Botanical authorities, it should be generally known 
that corrosive sublimate corrodes metals, and can only 
be used in glass, porcelain, or vulcanite vessels—In solu- 
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tion, one in 1,000,000 will hinder the growth of anthrax 
bacilli, while one grain in five gallons of water will 
entirely prevent their growth. A solution of one in 
500 is irritating to hands and skin, and probably one 
in 5,000 is quite strong enough for ordinary solutions. 
—I am, Sir, Your Obedient Servant, 

FITZGERALD PROCTOR, M.R.CS., England. 

Port-of-Spain, Dec. 6th, 1899. 


TEA CORPORATION LIMITED (OF 
CEYLON.) 

The annual general meeting of the Tea Corpora- 
tion, Limited (of Ceylon), was held at Winchester 
House, Old Broad-street, on Tuesday, the chair- 
man (Mr. Cyril Gurney) presiding. 

The SECRETARY (Mr. E. T. Bartlett) having 
read the notice convening the meeting, 

The CHAIRMAN said: Gentlemen, you have all 
received the accounts for the year ended June 
30 last, and I think that I shall best explain 
the results of the year’s working by going shortly 
through them. With regard tothe working ac- 
count, you will see that the gross amount of 
tea produced on our estates for the year under 
review was 1,234,442 lb. This was by no means 
so large a crop as we had hoped. to secure, the 
shortage being mainly due to the long drought 
and subsequent exceptionally heavy rains which 
sreatly interfered with the cultivation in the 
latter part of the year; it is satisfactory, how- 
ever, to find that we have an increase of quite 
100,000 1b. -on the crop of the previous year. 
With regard to the price the tea sold for—it 
fetched an average of 6gd. per pound gross, or 
just under 6d. per pound net, after deducting all 
the usual expenses, which amounted to less than 
ld. per pound. The net price of just under 6d. 
was a great improvement on the previous year, 
and we are pleased to be able to say that we 
have—afier much trouble—been successful in 
effecting a great change for the better in the 
quality and make of the tea. As you will have 
seen from the report, Mr. Tatham hopes to show 
a further improvement in quality this year, from 
being able to pluck finer, while at the same 
time increasing the quantity ; we hope, therefore, 
with favourable markets, to show a continued 
improvement this year in the price our tea fetches. 
With regerd to thisI should like to emphasise 


what has already been referred to in the report 


—viz., the increased return that may be looked 
for as the result of manuring. As soon as your 
directors got possession of the estates they in- 
structed Mr. Tatham to apply manure where 


it was most needed, and though this is, of 
course, responsible to some extent for the 
improved quality of the tea plucked this 


year, we have not ‘yet experienced the full 
benefit of this expenditure. During the year 
covered by these accounts we have spent a con- 
siderable sum in manuring other parts of the 
estates, the results of which will continue to be 
felt for the next two or three years. The whole 
of this expense has been charged to profit and 
loss account. The total profit carried to profit 
and Joss account is £8,867 19s, from which must 
be deducted rent, office expenses, salaries, direc- 
tors’ and trustees’ tees, &c., amounting to £1,057 
4s 4d, also interest, £3,356 18s 8d, &c.,, leaving a 
balance of £4,827 Is 9d carried to the balance- 
sheet. With this sum we have written off the loss 
of last year, amounting to £1,620 6s, paid £1,950 
preference interest, and propose to write off £393 
9s, from preliminary expenses, carrying forward 
£363 6s 9d. With regard to the year beginning 
gn June 30 last, we expect to obtain iully 
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1,250,000 Ib. of tea. At present, in spite of bad 
pluckings in July and August, which was due to 
previous heavy rains, we have an increase on 
1898-99 crop, and Mr. Tatham is quite sanguine 
that the estimate will be fully obtained—indeed, 
unless something unexpected happens there seems 
little doubt that we shall have an increase over 
last year. The cost of production is estimated 
a trifle higher than last year, but this includesa 
liberal expenditure for manure, which, as I have 
already said, your directors consider a profitable 
expenditure ; but we have sent out instructions 
that every economy is to be exercised consis- 
tently with good cultivation and management. 
Sales of this year’s tea during the last three 
months show that on an average a higher price 
has been obtained than in the same period of 
last year, though there has been no corresponding 
increase inthe average price of Ceylon teas. In 
view of these figures, your directors bave reason 
to take a much more hopeful view than they could 
this time last year, and think the shareholders 
may look forward to still’ better results being 
shown in the future. You will remember that 
at the last meeting we said that we hoped to 
be able tv arrange for some reduction in our 
agents’ charges ; we are pleased to say both they 
and Mr. Tatham have agreed to a reduction of 
the terms upon which they undertook the_busi- 
ness, which will decrease the expenditure in this 
and future years. Ithink our best thanks are 


due to Messrs. A. Gibbs and Sons. and our 
agents and manager in Ceylon, for their 
liberality in meeting us in this matter. 


With regard to the proposal to raise £20,000 
additicnal debenture stock, we think that this 
would prove of great value to the company’s 
property. I should like to explain, however, 
that we do not propose to raise the whole of 
this at once, and so increase the fixed charges 
of the company by £1,000 a year; but we think 
it is of great importance to the future of the 
company that their property should be fully 
developed. At present there is a considerable 
acreage, especially at Doteloya—about 800 acres 
—which is entirely unproductive. This, if planted 
up, would, we think, prove of considerable value 
to the company and add materially to the capi- 
tal value of the estates, besides enhancing pro- 
fits, which would benefit the shareholders. Ye 
Hancock, who has lately returned from Ceylon, 
can give you further information with regard to 
this. If the shareholders respond, the directors 
are prepared to do their full share in subserib- 
ing for the money. You will probably remember 
that in the report last year, and also in the 
more recent circular which was’ sent to share- 
holders, mention was made of indications of 
valuable deposits of plumbago on some of the 
estates. We instructed our manager to take in 
hand prospecting on the estates which it was 
thought contained veins which it might prove 
profitable to wort, with the result that on three 
estates plumbago was found. On one of these— 
viz., Nahaveena—the outturn was very small, and 
only paid the expenses of working it ; but on the 
two others—viz., Springwood and Lauderdale— 
plumbago was found of good quality and in fair 
quantities. These estates were worked, and re- 
sulted in a profit of about £250 on an output 
of 35 tons. It is impossible, however, to go 
on working these veins without some capital 
expenditure. Your directors were approached 
by parties on the spot and by responsible 
people in London with a view to their leas« 
ing the mineral rights over the company’s 
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estates. There was, however, considerable diffi- 
culty in arranging terms with the latter. The 
company who wished to lease the rights were, 
we are given to understand, prepared to lay out 
considerable sums in systematically developing 
plumbago on the various properties ; but they 
naturally required a long lease of the mineral 
rights, so that they might have some chance of 
recouping themselves tor their initial outlay. A 
lease of twenty-one years, with the option of 
renewal for another twenty-one years, was the 
period they required, I did not think your 
directors would be justified in leasing the mining 
rights of the company for so long a period with- 
out putting the matter before the shareholders. 
We, however, arranged a provisional agreement, 
by which this. company would receive certain 
royalities on the gross output of the mines, 
which we were prepared to submit for the share- 
holder’s approval. We have, however, lately 
received from Mr. Tatham advices that the main 
vein, ‘consisting of very good plumbago, which 
was always believed to exist on Springwood 
Estate, had been found, and we therefore, 
told the company we had been in negotiation 
with, that in view of these later advices, we 
could not conscientiously recommend the 
shareholders to confirm the agreement Wwe 
thad. provisionally made with them, and we 
asked them if they would give more liberal 
erins which we could put before you. They de- 
clined, however, to amend. their offer, and the 
negotiations have therefore recently come to an 
end. We have every reason to believe that valua- 
ble veins ef plumbago do exist on the Company's 
estate, which will prove a valuable asset. The 
question is, What is yhe best way of dealing with 
them? Having stated so much, we should like 
to take the sense of the meeting as to whether 
it would be advisable to lease the :nining rights, 
or whevher we should endeavour to work the 
veins ourselves. In’ conclusion, I should like to 
say that I think the thanks of the shareholders 
are due to Mr. Tatham for having so energeti- 
tally carrried out the wishes of the board, and he 
has constantly succecded during the last year in 
much improving the position of the Company, and 
also Mr. Low, the manager of Springwood and 
Barra, to whom the discovery of the plumbago is 
mainly due. I beg to move the adoption of the 
report and accounts. 


Mr. E. H. HANCOCK seconded the motion. He 
said he was on the Springwood property in July 
last, where the plumbago was found. It was of 
good quality and indicated some larger veins in 
the neighbonrhood. It, would put this company, 
he thonght, in a very. different position in the 
future. Judging from the celegram just received, 
it should encourage them to work the plumbago 
themselves. There was always a certain amount 
of risk in mining, but at present this mine did 
not run very deep. {6 was only 60 ft. from the 
surtace whenhe was there, The only thing that 
prevented their working it very much quicker was 
that they had no pumps, and were baling out in 
buckest. It had never been worked scientifically 
at all, but he thought that after a little outlay 
by making a moderately deep shaft and erecting 
pumps they could keep it free from water and that 
such a valuable vein tney had better work themi- 
selves. He did not think that plumbago had ever 
Yeon scientifically mined in Ceylon. There was 
only one place he knew of where they were at- 
tempting to do it and that was upon one of 
Lipton’s estates; but what they were doing he 
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did not know, becauze Liptons kept the matter 
very quiet. He believed they hadspent a lot of 
money, but he did not know the return. With 
regard tothe other estate in the neighbourhood, 
Lauderdale, the indications there of plumbago 
were the best he had ever seen anywhere, and he 
had no doubt they would find a good and valuable 
vein. Seeing that they had this good vein, he had 
come to the conclusion that they ought to work it 
themselves, and not to part with it unless they 
could vet a very tempting offer. The chairman had 
said that Doteloya they had about 800 acres. He 
did not say that all that would be valuable for 
planting ont, but he had no doubt they could pick 
out some 600 acres. If they were to plant that 
they could do it much cheaper than other people, 
because they had the labour on the spot, and 
could practically make a new estate of 600 acres 
at small expense, which would add considerably 
to the capital value of the company, It was virgin 
Jand, and they would have an estate of 600 acres 
adjoining their other estate, which would give 
them good value without using manure. There 
was no doubt that their proper course would be 
to open up that land, although he did say that 
they could do it all at once. ‘They could do it, 
perhaps, at the rate of 200 acres per annum, ac- 
cording to the amount of labour they could spare 
from the other estate, and in afew years that 
land would place the Company in a very sound 
position. 6 

Mr, LEWENZ asked how many acres. of the whole 
property were under cultivation. 

The CHAIRMAN: About 3,000. 

Mr. HANcockK added that he was quite satisfied 
that on those estates where manure was required 
it paid. He had tested that. 

The motion for the adoption of the report and 
accounts was then carried. 

The CHAIRMAN invited an expression of opinion 
as to the development of the plumbago—whether 
the shareholders were in favour of developing the 
property themselves or leasing it. 

Atter a long discussion, in which Mr. Mozley, 
Mr. Lewenz, Mr. Shand, Mr. Preston, Mr. A Bull, 
and others joined, 

The CHAIRMAN said that for the last few days 
they had been getting it about half a ton a day. 
The average had been about £25 a ton. Of course, 
they had to take from that the cost of getting 
it out. For this year they had had to write off the 
loss of last year, and it was that that had handi- 
capped them, otherwise they had earned sufficient 
to cover the whole of the preference interest. A 
certain amount of preference interest had been 
paid this year. As to the prospectus, they had 
made the tea very much at the same price as 
mentioned in the prospectus, and sold it at the 
same price, and the difference between the year’s 
working and what the prospectus put forward was 
a fall of about 2d, in exchange. ‘he difference in 
exchange had made a loss to this Company of £2,500. 

On the motion of Mr, Foss, seconded by Mr. 
Preston, the following resolution was carried : 
‘‘That the board be authorised to spend a sum 
not exceeding £500 upon working the plumbago, 
provided that they be advised by a mining expert 
that it is advisable to do so.” 

The CHAIRMAN then moved: ‘* That the board 
be authorised to issue, subject to the debenture 
trustees’ consent, an additional amount of deben- 
ture stock, not exceeding £20,000,” 

Mr. HANCOCK seconded the motion, 

Sir C LAwson submitted a direct negative: 
‘* That the board be not authorised to issue any 
more debenture stock,” Ls 
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Upon a show of hands, the motion of the Chair- 
man was carried by 12 to 6. 

The retiring directors (Mr. E H Hancock and 
Mr. T J Lawrence) having been re-elected, the 
anditors were reappointed. 

A vote of thanks to Mr. F. Tham (the manag- 
-ing director in Ceylon) and to the agents (Messrs. 
Anthony Gibbs and Sons) terminated the proceed- 
ings.—-H. and C. Mail, Dec. 22nd. 

TOTS cesses ae 


THE INDIAN TEA ASSOCIATION 
(LONDON.) 


The following is an abstract of the proceedings 
of a meeting of the committee held on Tuesday, 
December 19th, 1899. 4 

Present : Messrs. D Cruickshank (in the chair), 
CC Mctueod, J Riddell, F A Roberts, A G Stanton, 
J NStuart, W H Verner, and S A Went. 

The minutes of the last meeting, held on Tues- 
day, December 5th, were read by the Secretary 
and confirmed. 

Correspondence with Calcutta, which been pre- 
viously circulated to the members, was laid upon 
the table. 

The revised estimates, showing available crop 
(140 millions for London) and also the quantity of 
tea entered for export to the’ United Kingdom, 
taken from the Caleutta Customs daily entries, 
for first half of December, 11,200,000 lb., against 
same period last year, 5,710,000 Ib., making 
a total from April Ist, 1899, to. December 15th, 
1899, of 129,792,000 Ib., compared with 116,757,000 
1b. for same period last year were noted. 

WAREHOUSE CHARGES.—The Secretary and 
Mr. McLeod reported having seen Mr. Poock, 
who was unable to say that any defimite decision 
had been come to by the Tea Clearing House 
Committee. He had promised, however, to write 
to the’ Association as soon as it had been ap- 
proved by the Chairman. 

CONDITIONS OF SALES.-~-It was noted that a 
meeting had been fixed to take place this week 
betiveen the buyers and Special Sub-Committee 
of India and Ceylon to discuss this question. 

ScHEME FOR A Dock TrusT FOR THs PORT OF 
Lonpon.—A letter was read from the Secretary 
of the London Chamber of Commerce inviting 
the Association, in conjunction with the Ceylon 
Association and the Tca Buyers’ Association, to 
nominate two members to jointly represent the 
tea trade on the sub-committee that has been 
formed to consider this question. It was decided 
to request the Chamber to allow a nominee to 
be appointed for each section. 5 

Work IN America.—A cheque was signed for 
£159 19s lld, being remittance to New York in 
payment of India’s share of advertising British 
yrown teas in the United States for the month 
of November. 

At the close of the meeting of the General 
Committee a meeting of the Paris Exhibition 
Committee was held to meet Mr. Langdale and 
a gentleman from the India Office, in order to 
discuss plans and arrangements for finishing the 
Indian Tea Courts in preparation for the open- 
ing of the Paris Exhibition on April 15th, 1900. 

_ ERNESt TYE, Secretary. 
—Home & Colonial Mail, Dee. 22nd. 

OSS es a fue ee 
PRODUCE AND PLANTING, 
nn Unitep StTATEs.—The imports of tea 
Hee eect ten months of 1899 were 66,913,718 1b., 


‘against 54,887,062 lb, for the same time in 1898, and 
79,310,181 lb, in 1897. Of the total imports Japan 
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furnished 29,782,657 lk., or 434 per cent. ; China, 
32,840,467 lb., or 47°8 per cent. of the total imports. 
From these figures it will be seen that British tea- 
growers have a big taskif they are to displace China 
and Japan teas in the United States. In the first 
place,as the New York correspondent of the ‘“Grocer’’ 
points out, Americans are not partial to the beverage, 
and probably because of climatic influences. In the 
next place, nine out of ten consumers care little for 
niceties of flavour, and are satisfied with a hot beverage 
so long as there is no objectionable feature. The 
Americans are yet to be educated up to an apprecia- 
tion of fine flavour; and to some extent this 1s true 
of coffee. 


THE Russian TuA Experiments.— An expert points 
out with reference to the tea growing experiments in 
Russia that tea production there on a ccmmercial 
basis is an impossibility. It cannot be produced in 
the Caucasus to sell at such a low figure in Russia as 
imported Indian and Ceylon teas do, even after pay- 
ing the import duty of 1s 103d per lb, which the 
local production entirely escapes. In addition to that 
fact there is no comparison in point of quality. 


New Fisre in Braziu.—A correspondent of the 
‘Jornal do Commercio,” of Rio de Janeiro, draws 
attention to the fibre of the guaxima, which grows 
wild everywhere, but is found in large quantities on 
the low Jands near the sea. It is believed that this 
fibre would prove an excellent substitute for jute, 
which is all imported, and when cultivated prove 
the basis of an important industry. The threads are 
long and very strong, and will resist the action of 
water, the fibre being used by fishermen on the coast 
for their nets, which last for years if soaked in a 
tincture of aroeira bark. The process of elaboration 
of the guaxima fibre does not require long maceration 
in vessels, as is the case with jute;, immersion for a 
few days in running water being sufficient to loosen 
the green outer bark with the hands, after which the 
rods are exposed to the sun inorder to dry the woody 
part; this then contracts and.allows the fibres to be 
easily separated, A sample was to be sent to England 
to be spun and woven, and its uses and application 


thoroughly investigated.—Home and Colomal Mait, 
Dec., 22. 


> 

TEA IN AMERICA 1N 1899 AND PROSPECTS, 
~The correspondent ‘of the London Grocer, 
writing from New York on November 29th, 
has the following rather discouraging deli- 
verance in reference to our staple’ and its 
prospect of being more largely consumed:— 

The imports of tea for the first ten months 
of 1899 were 68,913,718 lb., against 54,887,062 lb. 
for the same time in 1898, and 79,310,181 lb. in 
1897.. Of the. total imports Japan furnished 
29,782,657 lb., or 435 per eent.; China, 32,840,467 
lb., or 47°83 per cent. of the total imports. From 
these figures it will be seen that British tea- 
growers have a big task if they are to displace 
China and Japan teas in the United States. In 
the first. place Americans are not partial to the 
beverage, and probably because of climatic in- 
fluences. In the next place, nine out of ten 
consumers care little for niceties of flavour, and 
are satisfied with a hot beverage so long as there 
is no objectionable feature. The Americans are 
yet to be educated up to an appreciation of fine 
flavour; and to some extent this is true of 
coffee. It is a significant fact that in’ the older 
settled sections and wherever wealth abounds 
such articles are bought on their merits, while 
in the newer sections anything seems to go. 
New England pays the highest price for coffee 3 
so do the Middle States; while the West and 
South are the: large consumers of low-priced 
coffee. The great field for British growers of 
tea to exploit is in the large cities. The con- 
sumption of tea is about 95,000,000 lb. per annum, 
or 1°28 Ib. per capita, that of beer 15 gallons, 
coffee 184 gallons, 
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A VISIT TO HAKGALA GARDENS. 
(By a Newcomer. ) 

Such a visit must be always a treat to 
any lover of plants, and especially so when 
shown round by the courteous Superintendent. 
The weather on our visit was perfect : the 
sky cloudy to temper the sun, but no cléuds 
over the vast Uva amphitheatre of hills 
except to wreathe the Namunukula peak. 
Yhe grassy platform in the Gardens, from 
which this view is obtained, has been enlarged 
and a fitting wooden pavilion built where 
visitors can sit to a table to partake of thejr 
refreshment in face of the panorama—thanks 
to Mr. Nock’s thoughtful attention. 

Among the plants there is a new species 
of lily which Mr. Nock has named after Lady 
Ridgeway: the . flower is cream-coloured. 
The wedding flower (‘‘ Morea Robinsonia” 
after Lady Robinson), has’ been, I re- 
gret to learn, nearly eaten out by porcu- 
pines. The fern, of which the natives make 
a curry, is interesting economically and 
the successful growth of the *‘selaginella, ” 
picked up near Horton Plains, is interest- 
ing to Botanists. The new scientifically 
arranged __ plots, when fully carried 
out, will afford further interest. I need 
not refer to the gratification afforded by a 
walk under the giant pines, eucalypts and 
‘*cupressus” and amongst the 30,000 plants 
of all degrees from the lycopodiums to the 
tree ferns, among which that peculiar to 
Ceylon (Alsophyla crinita) still is queen. 
On account of climate as well as interesting 
and beautiful surroundings, surely nowhere 
in Ceylon is a walk more enjoyable than 
in the Hakgala Gardens under the magni- 
ficent masses of rocky cliff towering 2,000 
feet above the visitors. Long may Mr. Nock 
live, to superintend and preside over Hakgala! 


{[Mr. Nock, we suspect, will sympathise 
with the young lady—was it Miss Canning ? 
—who, helping her brother to canvass the 
electors of liverpool, so won. their re- 
gard, that they all shouted as she appeared 
onthe hustings :—‘‘ Miss Canning for ever ”— 
only, however, to be answered with a 
smile and a bow,—‘‘No thank you—I don’t 
want to be Miss Canning for ever”! So, 
our correspondent must know that Mr. 
Nock can scarcely desire to be at Hakgala 
for ever, unless, indeed, his good services are 
recognised by a corresponding increment of 
_ salary.—ED. 7.A.] 


= ——___ —__—_— 

TEA PLANTING AND LABOUR PROSPECTS. 

ONE of the most competent authorities in 
the island writes tous:— 


“ Tea has been doing wonderfully well in the last 
few months and blights have all but disappeared. 
They will be showing up again, however, when the 
dry weather sets in unless the manure which has 
been freely applied of late keeps them in check. 
Heavy manuring is all very well if one can be 
certain of the necessary labour to reap the benefits 
thereof, but risky otherwise and there isa feel- 
ing that with so much Railway Construction on 
hand coolies may become scarce. Advances are 
already rising.” 


With two or three millions of people 
suffering from famine in India, it does seem 
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strange that there should be any scarcity of 
labour in Ceylon. The time has surely come 
for opening fresh districts of supply, and it is 
possible that the pioneers in this direction 
would not only benefit themselves, but local 
industry generally. The Railway contractors 
(including the Government) will certainly be © 
bound to do something in this direction. 


rs 


TEA IN AMERICA. 


New York, Jan. 6. 


It will be noted that last month’s deliveries are 
up to the normal consumptive requirements of the 
country, being on a basis of 100,000,000 pounds an- 
nual consumption. There is not much life to in- 
voice trading. Jobbing demand fair. Market 
steady. The following table shows, among other 
items, the stock of tea on hand in the United 
States on June Ist,1899, and the estimated stock on 
June, Ist, 1900, together with the amount of visi- 
ble supply on December ist, 1899, and the total 
tea exports irom China, Japan, Ceylon and’ India 
to North America during the season of 1899-1900 :— 


Pounds. 
Stock of tea on hand in the United 
States on the 1st of June, 1899 ‘ 28,200,000 
Estimated total export from 
all China, Japan and Ceylon 
and India season 1899-1900, to 
North America Pounds 
Green tea 15,000,000 
Japan 42,000,000 
Formosa Se 15,000,000 
Foochow and Amoy ... 4,500,000 
Congou, Shanghai oe 5,500,000 
Congou, Foochow ¥, 5,500,000 
India and Ceylon b! 12,000,000 
— 99,500,000 
127,700,000 
Withdrawals, June to 
Oct. 31. eed we 36,935,456 
Withdrawals, est., for 
Noyember 24 es 8,064,544 
000,000 
83,700,000 
Deduct direct shipments 
to Canada ... fp ss 22,000,000 
Deduct re-exports and 
rejections Le Se 1,700,000 
— 28,700,000 
Visible supply for United States, 
December 1st. 1899 ee ae ae 60,000,000 
Six months’ consumption to June ist, 
1900, at 7,000,000 pounds per month, 
estimated... aA fie be Fa 42,000,000 
Stock of tea in the United States 
June 1, 1900, estimated iO o! 18,000,000 


—American Grocer, Dec. 6. 
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A COFFEE-PLANTING CONTRACTOR on a plant- 
ation near Jaboticabal, Sdo Paulo, met with a 
very disheartening experience a few days ago. 
He had managed to save 6,000$, which he de- 
posited in a glass jar and then concealed it in 
the chimney of an unused stove in his house. 
One day while he was out in the fields, a black 
woman from a neighboring house asked his wife 
for permission to use the stove to make soap, and 
with the result that when the husband returned 
he found his precious savings in ashes. It was 
hard luck, but he should have found a better 
savings bank.— fio News. 
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Gorrespendence. 


To the Editor. 


MEXICO AND ITS PRODUCTS BY A 
CEYLON PLANTER: CACAO; RUBBER; 
SUGAR AND COFFEE, 


TapBasco, MEXICO. 


DEAR Srir,—As promised you some months 
ago, I row send you a general description of 
this part of Mexico and its products. From 
San Juan Bautista, the principal trading town 
and Port for this district, to the Grijalva Coy.’s 
land, some 45 leagues, the Jand is chiefly level 
and slightly rolling with a very deep loam soil 
and there are many very fine cacao and sugar 
plantations to be seen along the road, owned 
by Mexicans and Spaniards and some few rub- 
ber plantations of small size also. - The states 
of Tabasco and Chiapas are noted as being che 
home of cacao—‘t theobroma cacao”—the soil 
and climate being particularly adapted to its 
culture and I have found, many trees growing 
wild and bearing a good crop in this land. The 
local method of planting is to clear the land, 
plant the cacao madre 20 by 15 feet or there- 
abouts and maize the first year, and the second 
year, or sO soon as the shade from the madre 
is sufficient to plant cacao plants 15 feet apart 
between the row of madre. The only cultivation 
it then gets is two weedings a year with mache- 
tes and the greater part of the year there is a 
heavy carpet of weeds three feet high, which 
shuts out all ventilation and in consequence 
there is great deal of moss on the cacao trees, 
The cacao bears in five years, and the pods are 
gathered in the roughest manner, being torn off 
the tree by a blunt hook or forkea pole generally 
destroying the eye at base of stalk and conse- 
quently much future blossom. The shrub is never 
pruned, but notwithstanding all this, it bears 
good and paying crops, about 50 pods per tree. Of 
course, there are some few plantations where better 
care is taken and en these the yield is larger: 
on some trees in the district of Macuspana 200 
pods have been gathered from trees. 


The costof land, clearing, planting and weeding 
for five years, if properly done, is about $200 (two 
hundred dollars silver) say £20 for each hectare 
(24 acres). The eost of gathering, curing and 
sacking the crop is about $4:00 (four dollars) 
per carga (60 1b.) say 4,500 to 5,000 1b. per 
hectare ; value of crop on the plantation 40 cents 
per pound leaving a net profit of some $1,250 to 
$1,500 per hectare. Besides this, vanilla can’ be 
grown on same land as a side crop which makes 
quite an addition to the profits. 


RUBBER (CASTILLOA ELASTICA), like cacao, is in- 
digenous to the soil and is found growing wild here 
and when cultivated there is no more profitable 
tropical product or one so easily and cheaply pro- 

’ duced ; andsome attention is now being paid to its 
its cultivation by Mexicans and Anericans. It 
may be planted in the open clearing or under 
shade: it appears to thrive and grow equally well, 
under both conditions. Seed may be planted at 
stake, plants, or stumps, all have done equally 
well, planted by me. The cheapest way to form 
a plantation is to clear out the underbrush and 
any decaying trees likely to fall, and plant 
through the jungle 12 ft. apart Another way is 
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to clear and burn off and then sow maize, planting 
rubber seed at stake 12 by 12 or 15 by 15 ft. 
Maize can be grown for two years making four 
crops which will pay for keeping the land clear. 
A plantation of 100,000 rubber trees so planted 
will cost at end of five years, including price of 
land, some $15,000 or $16,000—say £1,600. The 
fifth year a tree here, if properly taken care of 
and properly tapped, will yield from five to six Ib. 
of juice equal to two lb.: pure rubber which at 
$l per pound is worth at least $200,000 from 
100,000 trees. I have seen trees that have been 
tapped for 2) years still yielding and the tapping 
had been done most barbarously. The cost of 
upkeep and prodnetion is small; one man will tap 
20 trees per day. The juice is then put ina barrel 
and asolution of five oz. of sub-carbonate of sodium 
in water sufficient to cover the whole mass, 
which is churned up with a paddle every once in 
a while, and after 36 hours the water is run 
off: this is repeated until the rnbker becomes white. 
This certainly is the enterprise for the small 
capitalist in Mexico. 


SUGAR CANE.—There are many fine plantations 
on this river. The yield on some is 60 tons per 
acre. I have seen some cane-fields which [ was 
assured by their owners were 35 years old, still 
yielding handsome returns, and they had had little 
or no cultivation all those years. From the best 
information I ean get the average yielding here 
about is 59 tons cane per acre, which yields 
70 per cent, juice in cane, 15 per cent. of sugar 
in juice, besides the molasses whichis made into 
rum, white sugar is worth eight cents. per pound, 
molasses one cent per pound. 750 |b. molasses 
make one barrel rum worth $10, So that taking 
the product at only 45 tons per acre and upkeep 
and expenses of making sugar and rum at $20,000 
for 100 acres, it leaves a prolit of some $36,000 per 
100 acres. The cost of machinery is considerable 
and for that reason the small capitalist can- 
not enter the field as he can in rubber and 
cacao. 


COFFEE produces heavily and there is no leaf 
disease, or any other so far as I can see. There 
are also many other products that can be grown 
with profit, as side crops on cacao or rubber 
plantations ; but I will not enter into them in 
this letter, as I feel I have already trespassed too 
muchon your valuable space —Yours very truly, 


EK. UO. DARLEY. 


CEYLON GREEN TEAS. 


Toronto, Dee. 8. 


DEAR Sir,—We note your comments in refer- 
ence to our letter to you, in the weekly issue of 
the Overland Observer of Nov. 6th; and we beg 
to say that Ceylon is exporting Green Teas to- 
day, we have them on hand, we have sold a 
considerable lot,and we have more close to hand 
and still more on order for regular shipments 
from. Messrs. Whittall & Co., of Colombo, who 
will Le glad to give you any information, we 
have no doubt, about what is being exported in 
Ceylon Green Teas. 

We believe there is a big market here for those 
teas, otherwise we would not have commenced a 
campaign in their favor. We believe the Ceylon 
Greens are well-worthy of the planters’ attention. 


—Yours truly, 
Pp. C, LARKIN & Co, 
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SPURIOUS OR WILD CINNAMON. 


Colombo, Jan. 6. 


Sir,—In support of the action originally 
undertaken by the Chamber of Commerce, 
I beg to enclose copy of letter from Messrs. 
Darley, Butler & Co. to the London Produce 
Brokers’ Association. At foot of letter I ap- 
pend particulars of the result. of effort to 
sell the wild cinnamon shipped.— Yours, &c., 


-R. W. NUNN,—Secretary. 


RESULTS OF SALE REFERRED. ‘TO, 
2,280 bales offered, none sold, stuff valued before 
sale at 4d to 54d per lb., vainly sought buyers after 


at 24d. Principal marks offered were :— 
H. M.S. & Co. 325 bales 
D. B.C, 920) ,, 
M. D. J. DNA 


M. A. K., D.S.S. and U. L. M.” 
Later news quotes $d per lb. offered for some of 
the above. 


The Chairman, General Produce Brokers’ 
sociation of London, Commercial Sale Room. 


SPURIOUS OR WILD CINNAMON. 
London, Dec. Ist, 1899. 


DraR Srr,—As importers of Ceylon Cinnamon 
we wish to call the attention of the General Pro- 
- duce Brokers’ Association of London to the impor- 
tation of various kinds of bark not in fact cinna- 
mon under the classification of cinnamon, and to 
ask that the Association will, if possible, take up 
the matter with a view to preventing such bark, 
whether imported as quills in bales or as chips in 
bags being included in the imports, deliveries and 
stocks of cinnamon and cinnamon chips. 

There, is no doubt that the shipments of this 
spurious cinnamon from Colombo have done much 
injury tothe trader in genuine cinnamon, and we 
commend the following facts to your considera- 
tion :— 


(a) Itis estimated that some 3,000 bales. of quills 
of spurious cinnamon have been shipped from 
Colombo during the present year, the bulk of 
which has come to London ‘and appears in the 
imports of cinnamon ; probably the bulk at the 
present time remaining in stock. 

(b) Though some of the barks so shipped as cin- 
namon are of agenus belonging to the same family 
(Lauraecae or laurel family) as genuine cinnamon, 
they are not of the same genus making them in 
fact quite distinct from genuine cinnamon, while 
some belong to an entirely different family alto- 
gether—in the one case the difference in genus 
differentiates the bark entirely from genuine 
einnamon, in the other there is no connection at all. 

(c) The use of such bark, if it is used at all, 
must be for the purpose of adulteration. In this 
connection: we would ask you to ascertain from 
those who are selling this spurious cinnamon the 
relative value compared with genuine cinnamon. 


As- 


In order to give you all the information we can, 


on the subject we enclose herewith :— 


(1) Copies of correspondence in Ceylon |. in- 
cluding a report from Mr. A Schulze to the 
Chamber of Commerce. 

(2) Letter from the Secretary, H M Customs, 
to the Secretary of the Ceylon Association in 
London, in reference to action which the Cus- 
toms’ authorities may take here. 

We are indebted to the Secretary of the Ceylon 
Association in London, for these documents, and 
are assured of the support of the Association in 
any steps that it may be desirable to take to 
protect the Cinnamon Trade of Ceylon.—We are, 
Ko, DARLEY & BUTLER, 
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CACAO. CULTURE AND DISEASE: 
PRICES AND PROSPECTS. 


Lonpon, Dec. 22, 1899. 

DEAR Sir,—I enclose two euttings out of the 
“Port of Spain Gazette” (Trinidad, W.1I) ve diseased 
eacao bark from which the Trinidad planters 
seem to be having a good deal of trouble just now. 
Astheremedy seems highly poisonous, I consider Dr 
Proctor’s (who is also a cacao planter) letter very 
epropos.* Lf, asMr. Massee says, the disease is caused 
by damp, stufly conditions, this strengthens my 
idea that many people grow their cacao uncer 
much too damp circumstances ; under the idea that 
the damp humid banks of the Brazilian rivers 
are the habitat of the original trees, many 
seem to think cacao cannot be too damp and 
hot. It is a great mistake, which, however, the 
Ceylon planters seem fully allive to. 1 also 
enclose my notes on the London Cocoa Market. 

One of my cacao planting friends in Trinidad 
writes me that, judging from all the estates he 
has visited, there will be practically no cocoa 
about for Christmas; except, perhaps, « little, 
small proprietors scrape together ; the »romising 
peds that were coming ona little time back having 
turned black. Another reliable authority bears this 
out by saying he does not expect London will see 
any appreciable quantity of [rinidad cocoa until 
the middle orend of February, so evidently the 
crop will be a full month late.” The weather, 
when the mail left was showery and generally 
more promising for agriculturists. 

The Government not being buyers, no sales were 
held last week, and I don’t think we should 
have had any this week, but for the desire of 
one broker to realise some cocoa belonging to 
a Guayaquil house who is in difficulties; but prices 
are firm to 1s higher all round, and considering 
it is Christmas week, it has been a busy one. 

Privately a fair quantity of Ceylons have been 
sold, anything at all decent being quickly taken 
up, and even inferior stuff sells better. Prices 
privately have ranged from 63s 6d to 68s for 
common to fair native, up to 76s for good red. 
Fine red still commands fancy rates, and at this 
week’s sale some good bole, rather dark break 
sold at 85s, good small 60s to 65s, and fair red 
75s, 73 bags good dull red Java, very whitish 
in break also fetched 85s, which I consider a high 
price. There is no doubt any falling-off in pro- 
duction this year, which in the face of 1899's 
bumper crops, is not unlikely, will cause some 
excitement among buyers, especially if the war 
continues, and the Government are steady buyers, 
which seems likely to be, for I see by the press, 
every soldier carries 40z. cocoa paste as ‘‘emergency 
rations, ’’ besides what is given out in lieu of tea 
and coffee.— Yours truly, H. He ss: 


——____ ___ 


WILD OR SPURIOUS CINNAMON,— With re- 
ference to the correspondence in the ovher 
column sent us. by the Chamber of Com- 
merce, surely no one, after this exposure of 
the pecuniary as well as intrinsic value of 
the stuff shipped as wild cinnamon, will repeat 
the operation? We suppose 2d a lb. is re- 
quired to cover cost of shipping, freight, 
charges, &c.—so that to get only 3d must 
mean a heavy loss. Such a trade should 
surely die out at once? 


= 


% 


See page 478.—Hp. 7. A, 
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BANDA NUTMEGS AND MACE. 
By O. KAMERLINGH ONNES. 
BEING AN ACCOUNT OF THEIR HISTORY, CULTIVA-— 


TION, TRADE AND USE. 


(Compiled with the aid of data placed at our 
disposal by the Crediet-en Handelsvereeniging 
_ “ Banda” Amsterdam.) 


I. HISTORY. 


INTRODUCTION. 


Oh, it will not take you long, we do not 
ask many hours to bring the gracious reader 
out to the Moluccan Archipelago 3800 years back, 
and ship him safely home instanter. 

We perfectly understand any man’s eagerness 
to use his time well, and we won't make him 
grumble. So any one even in the busiest mo- 
ment of his life, may feel safe and commence 
to read. 

But he must bear in mina one thing. He 
should be fully aware that he has to know some- 
what more about Banda produce than he knows 
just at present, in order that he may pass the 
test of his days all the happier for it. 

For whoever, clearly realizing that he may 
have in great abundance at penny price what 
others longed for, wrote poetry on and even 
‘shed blood for, what man would he be that, re- 
membering the History of Spices and, enjoying 
exquisite dishes, should not feel happy that he 
lives ia the present time? 

In fact though we admit the possibility of 
‘any type, there is no such man, and whilst we 
agree with the rest, let them agree with us and 
give their best and kind attention to what we 
have to say about Banda nutmegs and mace. 


) * 
~300 YEARS BACK IN HOT HASTE. 


Spices had come to Europe long before the 
Dutch dared to open adirect trade. with the {n- 
dies. We do not know exactly how many years it 
‘is since the trade of spices commenced, but 
_we may take it that the Arabs were amongst 
the first to value nutmegs and mace either at 
“the beginning or near the middle of the Ninth 
‘Century. Their learned doctors mention them. 
‘History even goes so far as to show that one 
of them Ibn Amran, highly esteeming the Nuc 
Moschata for its medicinal properties, loses his 
head by a too liberal use of his spice-box, 

Some hundred years later we find the Karoun 
Aromatikon having made its way into the phar- 
. macopoeia of Europe, and since then it soon 
spread over different markets. Its price remains 
excessively high on account of the charges in- 
curred by the route used in those days for all 
- Indian produce. 

Carried from the Moluccas to Aden, crossing 
the desert land-route and following the Niledown 
to Alexandria, it is easily understood that heavy 
“charges enhanced the price of a product which 
had to change hands. so often before it) could 
so much as reach one of the European gates 
of Eastern trade, whilst these themselves were 
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‘Spaniards, but profit won so freely, 


OE 


not at all reluctant to make money out of ev ery 
open door monopoly, which by chance or cunning 
had fallen into their hands. 

About 1400 Genoa and Barcelona are the prin- 
cipal markets for spices. But the attention of 
the North of Europe as well bas been directed 
—though on a lesser scale—to those far-away. 
countries, visited by Marco Polo. Others follow 
him, describing the marvels of their visits to 
Asia, in colours to bewitch even the most sceptic. 
A rage for spices springs up in Europe and con- 
tinues through the century.* Direct shipping 
trade with India begins here. 

To the Portuguese falls the honour of having 
first traded into the Far Hast, In 1511] Albuquerque 
visited Banda. A few years later the Spaniards 
under Charles V, went out to the Molucean 
Archipelago. The interests of the two nation- 
alities collide. Then follows war, which ceases 
however for the moment, when the Spice Islands 
are sold by the Spaniards to Portugal. . Columbus 
discovers the New World and the Holy Father 
settles everything in peace, reserving the West 
to the Spaniards and the Hast to the “Portuguese. 
Under the reign of Philip Portugal being united 
with Spain, the world might have come to peace 
for ever, but for the excluded North interposing its 
veto, The rage for spices kindles a fire which will 
last for centuries, dividing Hurope and bringing 
war as well here as in the unhappy. Indian 
territory, endowed by Nature with the trees that 
bear gold. + 

Profit had been heaped up, and continued pour- 
ing into the lap of the daring Portuguese and 
soon called 
opponents into the. field. Rivalry, the ever 
watchful stimulus of trade had opened the eyes of 
the North. Yet what most of all caused these 
Nations, especially the Dutch, to compete with 
the Portuguese and Spaniards in India, was: the 
unlucky move by which the latter closed Lisbon 
against the Dutch mercantile navy. 

Seeing its usual store of supply cut off and its 
second-hand profit endangered, Dutch Commerce 
took the alarm and at once made efforts to meet 
its opponents on an equality. 

In 1595 the first Dutch vessels are sent out 
under Corn. Houtman, to trace the unknown path 
to India, risking their poor sbips round the Cape 
of Gvod Hope. Their enterprise is crowned with 
saccess. Corn. v, Neck, Warwyk,and v. d. Hagen. 
follow. In 1599 Banda is visited by Jacob 
Heemskerk. 

The Oost-Indische Compagnie famous for its 
rapid development and unprecedented display, 
commences its operations in Indian. Waters. 
Soon the love of monopoly excludes all others 
from the field of commerce. India like Europe is 
disturbea by war amongst the Nations, trading in 
those days sword in hand and the guns loaded on 
board their merchant-ships. 

In the Moluccan Archipelago the foes of the 
Hollanders generally make common cause with 
the natives, who are shut out from the profitable 
trade of spices themselves. This constant strug- 
gle however does not disturb the Company’s 
sphere of influence, on the contrary it leads toa 
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permanent form of administration, which reaches 
its highest pinacle when Coen, one of the boldest 
and most clear sighted governors that ever served 
the Company’s cause in the East Indies, pro- 
claims Batavia the centre of the Dutch forces. 

Holland had become one of the first powers in 
Europe; but the wonderful pcessessions of the 
Dutch East-India Company in India are of a 
strictly private character, governed by officials 
controlled by the Company only, and the State it- 
self has not the slightest intention to join the dis- 
tant isles to the Mother-country, Monopoly in 
the Moluccan Archipelago is all that is desired, 
and the Company’s officials know perfectly well 
how to safe-guard its interest in this respect. 


We need not enter into the Company’s struggle 
for self-preservation ‘which on many occasions 
might have been deemed entirely hopeless, if the 
opponents in Europe had been fully possessed of 
the facts which have since been brought to our 
knowledge. If however we may pass in silence 
the details of war between the Dutch and other 
European nations, we may not wholly do so with 
regard to the struggle between the natives and 
the Dutch in India, which fills many an inglorious 
page in the history of those days. 

Asa rule writers of the present century have 
criticised the policy of the Oost Indische Compagnie 
in a most severe way, especial!y with regard to 
the hard measures carried out in the Banda is- 
lands, and we shall certainly not defend any of 
these unscrupulous acts which were forced upon 
the Bandanese in order to maintain the Monopoly 
of spices in Indian Waters. 


It is clear however that in judging of past 
times, the critic has to bear in mind first of all 
that in the beginning of the 17th century the ideas 
about humanity in war were radically different 
from what they arenow. Secondly, equity should 
allow for many an act of bloodshed provoked by 
the constant treachery of the Asiatic tribes, seem- 
ingly eager to grant any amount of privileges, 
solemnly pledged when they considered themselves 
compelled to submit, but as eagerly scouted, as 
soon as they thought the moment fit to do so, 
either on instigation or by instinct. 


No doubt the self-evident want of understand- 
ing of two races so different in character, religiou 
and tradition, must be taken into account when 
judging any shortcomings on either side which, 

. originating in the slaughter of the isolated Dutch 
forces and constant mutinies, ended in a complete 
submission of the monopolised islands and almost 
wholesale massacre of the Bandanese in 1622. 


Whatever we may have to say in these matters 
and wherever our sympathies lie, there is this tes- 
timony which speaks clearly in favour of the 
Dutch rulers, that when in later years the politi- 
cul fall of Holland caused the nation to neglect 
the Indian Archipelago, the natives complained 
about their being left to themselves and protested 
for fear of being wholly abandoned by those 
whom they had learned to consider their regular 
masters: 

When in 1796 the Spice Islands became English 
for the first time (they were brought under the 
English flag for another short period once more in 
1810), the natives still continuedto consider them- 
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selves as subjects of the Dutch and they hoisted 
even then the Dutch flag on all festive ocea- 
sions.* 

This single fact appeals to every impartial critic. 
It exonerates neither the rash acts of cruelty nor 
the merciless despotism exercised by the Conquer- 
ors, but it goes far towards excusing them. 

What we needs must blame looking back over so 
many years is the general blindness of those who, 
pretending to govern India on sound commercial 
principles, did not even see that the miserable 
Monopoly was the cause of endless war and should 
in the end drain Indian resources. 

As unwise as the man in the fable who killed 
the goose with the golden eggs to get all the 
profit at once, the rulers of India, alarmed at the 
number of trees “that bear gold,” rashly cut 
down so many that they drove the people 
away and wealth with them. 

By restricting the cultivation of nutmegs and 
mace to Banda Neira, Lonthoir and Ay, the 
monopoly caused a great deal of injury to the 
Moluccan Archipelago. By compelling all the 
produce—nutmegs and mace—to come to Europe, 
it crippled the trade, which had ever found its 
natural outlets in Asia, Severe control and con- 
stant vigilance of course could do something te 
maintain the monopoly in the days of the 


Company’s utmost glory, but it is easily 
understood. that against the unnatural law, 
smuggling was ever on the alert for an 


opportunity to detract the much cherished spices 
from the Company’s stores either with or without 
the connivance of the Company’s own officials. 

Though estimates differ it is not at all inad- 
missible that over one-fiftht of the yearly Banda 
produce of nutmegs and mace was diverted by 
smuggling in Indian waters, and such notwith- 
standing the excessive punishment inflicted upon 
the offenders. 

Besides the regular loss caused by smuggling, 
there was another which very often swallowed 
tre profit for years, viz., the volcanic eruptions 
alternating with storms or parching drought, 
causing heavy loss of full-bearing trees, whilst 
moreover the scarcity of hands in years of abun- 
dant crops is met with in nearly each of the 
volumes, which deal with this part of the Com- 
pany’s arduous administration. 

“If we could separate the Moluccan adminis- 
tration from the complex of the Company’s exten- 
sive household reaching South as far as Australia, 


‘and Eastward as far as Japan, including the 


stations at the Cape, in Ceylon and on the Coast 
of Malabar, a deficit would be shown by many 
years, that were considered extremely profitable 
by the shareholders in former days. 

Leaving aside the years of enormous profit in 
the Indian trade, which may be reckoned to 
have lasted till 1693, there remains a period of 
more than one Century when the returns hardly 
cover the expenses, nay even entail a loss, and we 
may safely state that the Moluccas were for a 
good deal the cause of the disastrous end of a 
management, commenced under the auspices of 
inexhaustible wealth, 


* George Windsor Earl. 
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With a staff of a good many more than 19,000 
Europeans in India(1770) of which nearly 3,300 in 
the Moluccas, the Company's Administration must 
no doubt have been far too intricate to allow 
many, either to appreciate its real state, or to 
foretell its future career but for grave blunders on 
its part. 

Involved in every war which threatened Hol- 


_ land, bound to assist the State either with salt- 


peter and ships or money or both, the O. I. Com- 
pagme had of course more to do than simply to 


_administer the Indian territory. Her greatest 


fault was the waste of produce ordered to be burnt 
in Amsterdam, or destroyed in the Moluccas, 
conforming to strict orders from the Company’s 
headquarters. Their eyes were closed against 
everything that should have been taken as a 
warning to break with the cutting down of trees 
(hongi-expeditions) and slavery. They were wil- 
fully closed against everything that savoured of 


- free labour and free trade, and they would remain 
so even for many and many years in favour of the - 


old prejudices. When in 1798 the Company’s 
bankrupt hotsehold showing a deficit of 120 mil- 
lions was handed over to the State, the govern- 
ment did not know how to act better than to 
continue the Monopoly of Spices, which even 
managed to drag on its miserable life till 1870. 
We need not wonder that, whilst in Europe at 
the end of the 18th Century the Revolution 
changed everything, the ideas in India moved 
very slowly only. Of course there were some 
persons in India and even amonst the highest 
officials that pleaded for a complete opening up of 
the islands for trade, but the advice they sent 
home did not find much favour. Under the ad- 


ministration of Holland as well as under that of 


England, proposals concerning the Banda Isles to 


_ this effect met in the Mother country with too 


little knowledge of India’s wants. 
When in the second period of English possession 


‘of the Banda-group (1810—1816) Governor RafHles 


declared himself an absolute foe of monopoly and 
asked the English government to sanction a 
change, he complained that the Bandanese knew 
just as little of England as the English knew of 
the Banda-group. If on commercial principles— 
Raffles wrote—it may be deemed advisable that 
the spices shall be collected into few hands, let 


the gardens or their produce be farmed out. Let 


the Hast-India Company or any Association of 
Europeans enter into the speculations, but let the 
British government preside, 


This advice was quietly passed by. England 
did not take any real interest in the Banda-group 
itself, except that its produce should be directed 
to England instead of to Holland as before. When 


the Treaty of Breda in 1816, once more restored 


the Banda possessions to Holland, no material 
change whatever had been made in their adminis- 
tration. 

Mercus, the Dutch Governor-General, after 


his visit to Banda pleaded for the abolition of the 
' Monopoly. 


Van den Capellen, who visited 
Banda after him in 1824, though much impressed 
with the desolate state of the impoverished islands, 
did not dare to abandon the venerable monopoly 
system sanctioned by a usage of 200 years. 

Some change however had been introduced. In 
1819 slavery (slaves had been emancipated nomi- 
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nally in 1812 under the English] had been defi- 
nitely abolished in the Moluccas by the Hol- 
landers, and though for the moment the difference 
between slaves and “adscripti glebce” ( perkhoorigen) 
is still less essential than it pretended to be, this 
first reorganisation was to smooth the way for 
broader views of lawful trade also, 

In 1858 the port of Banda was opened to the 
flag of every friendly nation, However as the 
produce was still monopolized by the government, 
merchantmen knowing that they would not find 
any cargo, of course did not call. 

In 1862 the expeditions of extermination (Hongi- 
tochten) were abolished, and for the future the 
young nutmeg trees are allowed to thrive in any of 
the islands of the Moluccas, Very likely the 
unforeseen rise of Penang and Singapore as Spice- 
markets, supplied by the produce cultivated on 
English territory (Malacca) helped to open the 
eyes at last. Only three years later the first 
parcel was sold in Banda Neira in free auction. 

The destruction of the nutmeg by disease in the 
Straits in 1866, which made prices go up till 1871, 


fortunately did not alter the liberal policy of the. 


Dutch government. On the contrary the govern- 
ment now fully convinced that the Moluccas 
wanted the stimulus of free trade, urged the estate 
owners (perkenver's) to make themselves independent 
from the monopoly system., At first few of them 
seemed to appreciate the change, being far more 
willing to continue their improfitable connection 
with a buyer as the government, instead of being 
thrown upon the open market. With the prices 
ruling very high just then, the energy pent up 
so long, seizes from a few examples the profit 
which can be made. One after the other of the 
planters made himself free, and on the Ist of Oc- 
tober 1873 at last every vestige of the monopoly 
of spices had been buried in the past. 

Applications for opening up Rhun und Rosen- 
gain reached the government. 

Already the next year the Colonzal Reports of 
Netherlands India stated that the abolition of the 
Monopoly of Spices had proved a boon, having 
awaked more interest in the cultivation, both 


labour and money being supplied on a larger’ 


scale than before by the planters in the 
Banda Islands. 

Since then the free cultivation of nutmegs has 
not always been so profitable, and especially of 
late years competition in every part of the globe, 
combined with low prices have put the energy 
of the planters to a severe test. 

It may be safely asserted, however, that as the 
Banda nutmeg and mace still enjoy the highest 
reputation in the market, the care bestowed upon 
their cultivation as well as the large sums spent 
on it, must ensure a reasonable profit. In fact 
there are signs that prices will improve, cultiva- 
tion having nearly reached its maximum in 
Banda. The days may be over when tie produce 
of Banda was synonymous with the ‘‘ trees that 
bear gold”; its gardens still bear the promise of 
wealth ready to fall into the hands of those who 
know to cultivate well this part of the wonderful 
East Indian Archipelago. 

IJ.—CULTIVATION. 


NUTMEGS AND MACE IN THE BANDA-GROUP. 
A’glimpse at the map of the Banda-group 
makes it clear that the islands are remnants of 
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a volcano, one-half of which has sunk beneath the 
surface of the water. Of this volcanic formation 
there still remains one active crater the Goenong 
Api, literally Fire-mountain, which ever keeps 
its neighbourhood in awe of néw eruptions, 
though fortunately the days of destruction which 
marked the 16th and 17th Century have been 
great exceptions in the latter part of this century. 


The Bay’of Banda itself is part of an extinct 


crater ; over the whole Archipelago we meet with 
the same geological formation. Nevertheless, 
danger has always been overlooked in the 
Molucoas by the Natives as weil as by the Con- 
querors, owing first of all to the much-prized 
spices, with which Nature gifted the islands, but 
no doubt also to the charming impression which 
the islands, and especially Banda Netra and 
Lonthow leave upon everyone who visits them. 
The aspect of the islands simply surpasses every- 
thing which tropical vegetation offers in the 
usual way. In the Guide through the Archipelago 
issued by the Royal Mail Packets Co. of the 
Nether.ands India, the pages 186 etce.* give a 
most picturesque description of the voyage from 
Amboina to the Banda-group as follows :— 


“As a crowning effect of the trip to the Molue- 
cas, as a finale of all the incomparable natural 
phenomenae between which the steamer smoothly 
conveys its passengers every night, the silhouette 
of the Banda islands with the high Goenong Api 
rises above the brilliant easterly horizon on the 
morning after the departure from Ambon. Every- 
thing is delicate and fine in this enchanting group 
of islands, which reminds us of nothing so much 
as of scenic decorations on a gigantic scale. The 
sea is more intensely blue, the green is deeper and 
more brilliant, the yellow and grey stripes on the 
smooth slopes of the ash-cone are more marked, 
the clouds of morning are more etherial than any- 
where else. ; 


‘It is still early in the morning when the 
' steamer runs past the islands of hun and Ay on 
starboard, whilst on the notherly horizon the 
rocky masses of Swangi loom up, but by the time 
the steamer Yeaches the harbour, we are well cn 
in the morning. The rapture which the lover of 
nature experiences on entering this unique bay 
baffles all description. On passing between the 
steep cliffs the steamer skirts the coast so closely 
that one ‘can almost grasp the impending 
branches of the dense forest, when suddenly we 
find ourselves in a glassy lake enclosed by Ingh 
precipices, from which with hardly any shore at 
its foot the Goenong Api rises its gigantic cone. 


But even more striking than this threat- 
ening volcanic funnel is the view straight 
ahead of us, where we discover a little 


town built against the slopes of a verdant rocky 
island, above whose white houses and terraces a 
medieval castle towers high.” 


The Huropean dwellings in Banda testify by 
size and condition to the welfare which the cul- 
tivation of nutmegs has spread amongst the 
planters. They are however far from making an 
impression of luxury. All the large houses are 
built of bricks, but very low, reminding us of the. 
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danger of eruptions [the one of 1852 caused serious 
damage to all the buildings]. 

According to the same authorities the aspect of 
the nutmeg gardens is perfectly unique, yea we 
may fancy ourselves in the holy woods of which 
the poets sang. 

“Not a trace of wilderness and yet everything 
grand and luxuriant. Theeye glances along an 
unintercepted view of the magnificent nutmeg trees 
with their crowns of foliage of shiny dark green 
leaves between which the dead-yellow fruit are 
hanging in abundant profusion. The dark red 
mace glows in the recesses of the opening fruit. 
And over these dense orchards huge canary-trees 
move their dark green crowns in’ one interwoven 
protecting leafy roof, borne as on columns by 
trunks of a girth such as hardly ever seen in Java.” 

The interior arrangement of an estate house*is 
extremely simple: a front-gallery, inner-gallery or 
hall, into which open all] the private rooms, and a 
backroom which is practically the sitting-room. 
Society lifein Banda is of course rather mono- 
tonous, one of the principal diversions of the 
colonist and his family be:ng the tropical sky- 
gazing (klimaatschieten). Meanwhile a reception- 
day on the estate is a very pleasant event. The 
invited guests meet at noon at the profusely pro- 
vided rice-table, which is followed by the siesta. 
After the usual Indian ablutions, the guests meet 
in full dress, pumps and gloves being ‘‘de 
rigueur.” Supper follows at 7 o'clock and 
the well-spent day is finished up with a dance, 
varied by theatrical or musical entertainment. 
Families are usually very large, ten to sixteen or 
more children being no exception. In religious 
matters the colonist is exemplary tolerant. A 
special trait of the colonist’s character is his pro- 
nounced love of the House of Orange, chiefly 
dating from the festive visit of the late Prince 
Henry, the happy memory of which is revived on 
every occasion.” 

Another Indian specialist} describing the nut- 
meg gardens in Banda says: “The agreeable scent 
which is wafted from the wood invites us 
irrisistibly. The high canary-, warringin-, and 
teak-trees act as a protection against heavy showers 
and gaies for the conical nutmeg trees, whose 
foliage is formed by pointed leaves hanging down 
from branches shooting out regularly: Between 
the shiny foliage sparkles the ripe open fruit of 
which the dark brown nutis the kernel, whilst the 
bright-red mace envelopes the nut as an elegant 
network. Occasionally we meet in the wood with 
bamboo bushes and other jungle vegetation. 
Sweetly blows the cool air, inyigorating and 
bracing is the scent of the nutmeg, whilst the 
wood echoes with the merry voices of men and 
women gathering nutmegs, and children picking 
canary-nuts, mingled with the various sounds of 
the cooing nut-pigeons (manoek faloer), parrots, the 
Indian nightingale (dackolie), the canary-yellow 
karajamoe.” : arena 

A peculiarity of the nut-pigeon inhabiting the 
Archipelago is that they swallow the fruit bodily 
and discharge the nut whole and undigested. 
This curiosity, which no doubt leads to the dis- 
tribution of the plant, was formerly counected 

* v. d. Linden. 
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éven with its sex as shown in Vogels’ remarkable 
passage*: “If the bird that drops the nut isa 
male, the tree growing from it will be a male too; 
if the bird is a female, the tree will be a female as 
well, whilst if the bird happens to be still a virgin, 
the tree that grows from the swallowed nut will 
be one of the best in the woods. 

Whilst nature produces 100 male against 100 to 
200 female trees, itis a fact that only the females 
yield fruit. On the whole the latter bear fruit 
when ten years old, but their produce at that age 


. is stillsmall. Inthe years immediately following, 


the produce increases rapidly, gradually again 
more slowly, until the highest point of production 
is reached*between the 20th and 25th year, con- 
tinuing, undiminished during 25 years. Only then, 
about its 60th year a decrease may be noticed. 
Many trees however reach a much greater age, 
some of them are said to complete a century. 

The nutmeg trees bear blossom and fruit with- 
out intermission, in every stage of ripeness, and 
so the nuts may be gathered all the year round. 
The greatest abundance however falls during the 
months of July and August. 

The nutmeg itself is the kernel of the fruit, 
which is pearshaped, of the colour of a peach ind 
cousists of four parts; the outer fleshy part, then 
the membranous substances, covering the shel) of 
the nutmeg and known to Commerce as mace, 
then the shell, and finally the kernel or actual 
nutmeg. | 

The greatest care is required in gathering and 
handling the fruit. Twenty-four hours after the 
opening of the fruit, a sure sign of its ripeness, 
the nut will drop to the ground, thus injuring the 
mace-network and deteriorating its proper quality 
as its lying on the soil makes it apt to become 
wormy. -On the other hand the closed fruit may 
be still unripe, and knocking these down would be 
highly unjudicious. 

Work commences at 5 o'clock in the morning at 
the ringing of a bell, when men, women and 
boys and girls over 16 years, go out into the 
woods, armed with the gaat-gaaz, a long stick with 
a prong at the end to break off the ripe fruit and 
a basket to carry the collected nuts. 

The wood is the all in all to the labourers . 
It is his place for work and recreation. It.is his 
club and even the spot where. the young man 


“seeks his future wife when the overseer is out of 


the way, notice of whose approach is kindly given 


_ by the friends of the young couples imitating the 
call of the nut-pigeon as a danger-signal. 


Apart from the romantic side of these. pro- 


ceedings, | the practical advantage becomes evident 


when we know that love-making contributes 


- greatly towards the rapid filling of the basket, the 
_boys helping all the pretty girls most assiduously, 


In order to secure for them the premium awarded 


__ for extra-diligence,. (a practise which has followed 
a up the rottan used in the days of Monopoly). 


While the owner may thus be profiting by the 
romantic disposition of his young staff, it is quiet 
on the cards that his overseers are not overanxious 


‘to intrude where the voice of the manock | faloer 
‘is heard. Theonly drawback of this arrangement 
| isthat the boys do not regard the boundary of the 
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estates too scrupulously, thus filling with the pro- 
duce of one estate the baskets of the other. 
We cannot vouch for the veracity of the state- 
ment, but it is asserted, says Mr. v. d. Linden, that 
an estate-owner who one year happened to engage 
an unusually attractive female staff, thus saw 
himself unexpectedly rewarded with a superabun- 
dant crop, whilst on the neighbouring estates 
many complaints were heard about the scar- 
city of fruit, 

Work in the woods. finishes at three in the 
afternoon when the collected fruit is delivered 
at the pagger where the warehouse, drying-house 
and other out-houses are located. On entering, 
all the pickers, males as well as females, squat 
down in the open gallery to separate the ripe fruit 
from the unripe (kérangs) and portion them out 
in little heaps. After the inspecting and sorting 
of the fruit, the nuts are taken to the drying-shed 
(rookkombuis) where a low fire’ is constantly 
kept smouldering. Hete'the nuts are spread out 
and dried on a second flooring of split bamboo 
(para-para) constructed at not less than 12 feet * 
above the fire on the floor. After about 6 weeks, 
during which time the nuts are repeatedly turned 
over, they may be considered dry, which, is heard 
when they begin to rattle. 


In the- drying-sheds the nuts should not be 
- overheated, merely to accelerate the process’ of 
drying them, as they are very rich in’ oil 
(85%) which would ooze out. The tempera- 
ture in the drying-sheds varies as a rule be- 
tween 35° and 40°C. (95° till 104° Fah.), 
care being taken to avoid fluctuation, a pre- 
caution which explains why the walls of the 
drying-sheds should be so thick. A temperas 
ture above 45° C, is considered injurious by 
Dr. Janse, the eminent scholar who was sent 
out in 1897 by the Dutch. Government to 
institute a special inquiry into the growth of 
nutmegs and its requirements. 


The smoke which formerly was looked upon 
as necessary, is) not. essential; the smouldering 
fire being preferred because it: assures the best, 
ze. a slow ‘process of drying. A change in 
the , venerable, old) proceeding was repeatedly 
urged. Meanwhile, Dr. J. remarks, that the use 
of machinery is not free from objections, the 
nutmeg being an article which is valued ac- 
cording to its \“face’ value, necessitating . the 
greatest cure for the preservation, of. its out- 
ward appearance. 

When dried _ too quickly ‘the nut cracks, 
when exposed to an excessive temperature it 
shows spots in consequence of the vil. finding 
its way out. 

When .the’ nuts::have. been sorted..they, are 
limed, which is not’ done to, rob. the nut of 
its productive power as. people used to; think 
in the days of monopoly, in order. to. prevent 
cullivation elsewhere, ‘but only to, safeguard 
the nut against getting worm-eaten,, or in 
case a worm should have got in already, to 
fill up. its. hole and kill it. 

There are two systems of liming, the wet,and the 
dry. In the dry process the nuts are, treated 
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with dry lime-powder either by rubbing them 
between the hands or shaking them in barrels. 
In the wet process the nuts are thrown into 
the newly slaked lime upon which they are 
spread over the floor ‘to dry. Dr. Janse 
mentions having seen on his visit to Banda that 
small basketfuls of nuts were dipped into the 
slaked lime and the nuts heaped into little piles. 

In order to ensure the best appearance for the 
mace, a careful treatment is equally required. It 
loses of course when dried the bright purple hue, 
which if, possesses in ifs natural state, but the 
orange colour should be as vivid as possible. 

In contrast with the nuf, mace contains only 7 
to 9 per cent of etherial oil, mt it holds an abun- 
dance (28 per cent) of aromatic balm. 


Immediately when the mace is loosened from 
the nut, the fresh substance is spread out during 
the night on matting or flat wickerwork. When 
the weather is fine it is cured in the sun in a few 
days. During the process of drying it is trodden 
flat in order to facilitate the packing and avoid its 
breakirg when in a perfectly dry state. 


The only work on the estates now remaining is 
the packing and forwarding. _ 

We might now pass to a review of the nutmeg 
and mace trade, taken into Kurope and its prin- 
cipal emporiums Amsterdam and Rotterdam, but 
we consider it necessary first to refer to the places 
of inferior produce and the diseases to which the 
plant is subject outside Banda. 


ATTEMPTS TO ACCLIMATIZE NUTMEGS OUTSIDE 


BANDA. 


When in 1839 the Government gave its sanction 
and assistance to transplant the nutmeg trees from 
Banda and Amboina to the other parts of the 
Dutch <Archipelago, cultivation began to spread 
and the plant was also introduced into Minahassa 
(North Celebes). What the natives produce in 
Ambon is of less importance than that in Mina- 
hassa. Its cultivation dates especially from the 
' great destruction caused in the Banda Islands by 
the gale of 1778. Cultivation of nutmegs in Ceylon 
dates from 1798, that around Singapore from 
1819. 

In the French Mascarenes, cff Madagascar, nut- 
‘megs were imported about 1770. Though at one 
time the cultivation raised favorable expectations, 
it has since dwindled into nothing, the cyclones 
having been the chief obstacle. 

Even poorer results were achieved on the plan- 
tations in Madagascar and in Zanzibar. 

Lately an attempt has been made to acclamatize 
the nutmeg tree in German West Africa, but thus 
far in the botanical gardens only. 

In South America, French Guyana, where the 
plant was introduced by the French in 1772, it did 
not flourish. From there it was brought to Brazil 
in 1809, where it is found even now in solitary 
specimens only. Also in Dutch Guyana, Venezuela, 
Mewico,the West Indies and on the West Coast of 
South America, the nutmeg trees have never. 
yielded a produce of any importance. Though 
during a short period the English plantations in 
Trinidad seemed likely to thrive, the ultimate 
success was poor: 
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POOR RESULTS OUTSIDE BANDA, 


Everywhere in these regions, either the winds 
or the unforeseen continual droughts have disil- 
lusionised the planters there, and after all the 
naturally appointed place for the nutmeg produce 
of the world remains in Asia, and especially in 
the Moluccan Archipelago, where it has found for 
hundreds of years, together with the soil suitable 
for the plant, the favourable climatic dispositions 
without which the ‘‘trees that bear gold ” cannot 
be expected to yield ever-abundant crops. 


DISEASES OF THE NUTMEG TREE. 


Like every cther plant of tropical culture the 
nutmeg tree is subject to many diseases. Of these 
we may name ; 

1, The Bark-disease which without any previ- 
ous symptom destroys part of a plant, sometimes 
in a day. Such a tree may be saved by cutting 
away the affected parts. The disease generally 
attacks the stems, it being a great exception that 
the branches alone are attacked. However great 


‘the ravages may have been elsewhere even des- 


troying the gardens entirely, as in 1860 round 
Singapore and Penang, the bark-disease has neyer 
shown itself in the Banda islands. 

What is indeed bark-disease says Dr. Janse, but 
what Dr. Warburg has treated as a separate 
malady, is the white ant-plague. White ants are 
not injurious to sound trees, but on the Jeast 
symptom of decay in a tree, they muster in their 
thousands and the affected tree is hopelessly 
doomed, They seem to have a particular aversion 
to hog-dung, but to have rather a predilection for 
cow-dung. 

As another case of bark-disease Dr. Janse men- 
tions the soot fungus, which is practically the same 
disease only appearing below the surface. 


2. The Premature Opening of the Fruit.—Of the 
losses which a planter suffers regularly every year, 
the premature opening of the fruit may be con- 
sidered the principal cause. In this case the 
nutmeg is either totally unfit for the market or it 
gets wrinkled. In bad years the loss owing to 
this cause amounts to half or even three-quarters 
of the crop, It is known either as bocka poetth, 
boeka moeda, pala reboes, boeka massag or “‘ Kerang,” 
when the premature opening is caused by a 
fungus. 

3, Star-spotted fruits.—This disease also brought 
about by kind of fungus according to Dr. 
Janse, is classified by Dr. Warburg as nutmeg 
cancer. Itis rarely met with in Singapore but 
raged severely in Penang. 

4. White thread cancer (Benang poetih), Black 
thread cancer (Benang hitam) are diseases which 
specially attack the leaves and branches. 

5. Parasite plants (kajoe menoempang) and 
Anvmal Parasttes (Boor-boor, gaai, etc.) as well as 
Blight and Fieldmice are amongst the plagues to 
which weak trees are more or less exposed. 


Though we cannot enter into further details 
which would ask a good many pages, this con- 
densed enumeration of plagues and diseases easily 
accounts for the disastrous results that have over- 
taken sooner or latter the cultivation of nutmegs 
outside the Indian Archipelago. 
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ESTIMATE OF THE WORLD'S PRODUCE OF NUTMEGS,* 
IN TONS (1000 K.G.) 


Indies. SAREE CANNES it 


I. Netherl. Hast- 1815 1817-19 1820-29 1830-39 1840-49 1850-59 1860 1865-74 1875-84 1885-94 ahaa 


% of 


Bandagroup... 241 195 244 220 
Moluccas eo — 3 12 
Celebes we — —_ 
Sumatra ee 50 50 20 
Java ... we —— — — 


297 317 536-470 


580, 600 37-4 
12 45 62 70 140 160 =10-— 


ras = = 48 180 150 9°4 


15 37 43 150 240 340 196 


Total Neth. East 


Indies « 241 245 297 252 
TI. Others, .. 
Penang sean tie oe 26 
Singapore elec h a ca O Ne 
eylon — Cote Fh Ger = ~ 


West-Indies ... — = an pig) 
Total Outside 


Neth, E. Indies — — 2 26 
Total World's 
Produce w 241 245 297 278 


* According to statistical data compiled by Dr. Warburg. 


GOOD AND BAD YEARS ALTERNATING. 


Banda-Crop: According to Valentijn the total 
produce reached in 1634, 666,747 1b. (Amsterdam) 
nutmegs and 183,720 1b. mace, During the de- 
cade 1662—72 the yearly produce is estimated : 
458,951 lb. nutmegs and 117,229 lb. mace. In1710 
Siberg puts it at 704,000 lb. nutmegs and 176,000 
lb. mace. In 1778 the total produce sinks as low 
as 30,000 1b. nutmegs on account of a disatrous 
gale. The years 1785—I792 give poor results 
22,459 1b, nutmegs and 7,504 1b. mace. In 1809 
Daendels shows better results again 350,000 Ib. 
(first estimate) 475,000 Ib. (final estimate) nutmegs. 
In 1816 volcanic eruptions bring the figures 


according to Dr. Bleeker down to 127,239 Ib. 


nutmegs and 31,809 1b. mace. The following years 
show better results, Especially 1860 proved a 
very good year, the produce being then estimated 


at 1,072,765 1b. nutmegs and 275,586 lb. mace. 


In 1867 the yield is only half of that in 1860. 
The next years show rather abundant crops and 
especially 1876 with 1,341,000 lb. nutmegs and 
382,000 lb. mace. But in 1878 on account of 


‘ excessive drought the crop is vevy poor once more, 


the yield being 464,000 lb. nutmegs and 164,000 
lb. mace. Noxt year the results are much better, 
and 1881 is again a year with a very large crop 


1,822,000 1b. nwtmegs. In the following years 
the crop is good and repeatedly (1887, 1888) even 


abundant. In 1889 thecrop is poor again 566,000 


_ Ib. nutmegs ; whilst from the years after that up to 


1895, that of 1893 beats the record with the large 
crop of 1,400,000 lb. nutmegs and 352,000 lb. mace. 

The fact that good and bad years alternate at 
unforeseen intervals on account of drought or 


_ territorial (volcanic) disturbances, is shown by the 
_ foregoing list of figures. 


(To be continued.) 


425 782 1262 778 1375 1604 100% 
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THE GOLD MINES OF INDIA. 


It was stated in a previous number of British Indian 
Commerce that coal and iron were not, by any means, 
the only minerals which abunded in India. The next 
to them in practical value is gold, and as the India 
Government has finally decided to adopt a gold cur- 
rency and standard, the Indian gold mining industry 
has acquired greatly increased importance. At what 
historical period the searching for gold was first at- 
tempted in India is a matter of some interest. The 
gathering of this precious metal at and near the 
surface was doubtless begun in India, as in other 
countries, at a very early period. It was stated by 
Mr. S. U. Syed Ali Birgrami, a distinguished native 
metallurgist, in his essay on the “Iron Industry,” 
that a human skull was found, in the Wundli Gold 
Mine in the Deccan, 210 feet below the surface. 
The ancient native miners in India did like the 
Romans in Spain, most skilfully work out the surface 
gold, but were stopped from going deeper by the 
influx of water. In the recently published book on 
“The Gold Mines of the World,” written by Mr. 
J. H, Curle, who has visited nearly all the mines of 
every country, the author says: ‘‘In regard to India, 
several of the world’s greatest mines are found here.” 
This is very high testimony. As the mines in India 
which are now being chiefly worked are those of 
Mysore, some of which have proved to be extraor- 
dinorily prolific, and those in the Nizam’s territories, 
namely, Wundali and Raichore, Mr. Crule appears 
to have been greatly impressed with their richness, 
The former working of the Mysore mines was doubt- 
less profitably carried on by Tippoo Sultan and his 
predecessors who, it has been historically recorded, 
had a vast accumulation of golden treasure which 
had been extracted from the Mysore mines when he 
ruled the country. A great portion of the treasure 
doubtless fell into the hands of his captors when he 
was defeated by the English forces. These mines 
were probably then worked by slaves, but up to about 
1870-71 they appear to have laid dormant or nearly 
‘s0. Previous to that time there were always native 
searchers for gold, in and near the Wynaad. There 
were the “Pannirs” and “ Korumbars,” two native 
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races, who washed and dug for gold, obtaining about 
four annas worth each per head a day. In other 
parts of India, as well as Mysore, there were always 
searchers after precious metals. In most of the 
streams on the western coast of India, gold is found 
associated with black magnetic ironsand. The iron 
‘sand is used in native iron furnaces, or as dust for 
spreading on written documents to dry the ink in- 
stead of using bloting paper. On the seaside, near 
Beypore and Calicut, there is always an accumula- 
tion of this precious black sand, and with it are 
particles of Gold, The chloride of sodium in the 
sea, water decomposes the impurities with which the 
gold is associated. In Queensland, Australia, on the 
sea coast, where the large rivers empty themselves 
into the sea, after heavy floods which cover the low 
swampy lands, a similar muddy, black sand accumu- 
lutes, and is very carefully collected, with profitable 
results, in the shape of fine gold in considerable quan- 
tities, and of the highest value because of its purity, 
Between the coast of Beypore and the Wynaad Hills 
on the low lying ground there are many traces and 
remains of ancient gold mines once worked, but now 
abandoned for no other apparent reason than the 
want of enterprise. The native minors could only 
go down to, the water-bearing strata, where they 
would be drowned out for want of drainage appli- 
ances, which is no longer a difficulty, The searching 
for gold mines, though no exact rules can possibly 
be laid down, is not, however, so very complicated 
or mysterious an occupation as may by some be sup- 
posed. Thereare certain geological and mineralogical, 
as well as topographical rules, which, if carefully 
followed, will indicate the possibility of gold being 
discovered. Such were the data which enabled the 
late Sir Rhoderick Murchiston to indicate that gold 
would probably be found in certain parts of Australia 
and South Africa, though its existence was very well 
known beforehand in both cases, but the technical 
rules upon which Sir Rhoderick built his theory were 
‘strictly correct. 

As regards the Indian gold mines, the late Sir 
Richard Owen, Director-General, of the Natural His- 
tory Museum, owned a coffee estate in the Wynaad, 
which; during the’ ‘ten years of his owner-ship, had 
cost him a thousand a year.’ Getting tired of his 
bad bargain, and his canny Scotch manager having 
retired and set up an estate of his own on his ac- 
‘vumulated savings, the Professor wished to sell the 
‘property, and on transferring it to the buyer, he 
said: ‘*If you will examine the rivers on the estate 
you will find gold” ;-and gold was actually found; 
but when the samples were shown to the leading 
“merchants in Madras they attached no importance 
whatever to the discovery. That was in 1862, and 
it was not’unfil 1875-76, when the India gold mining 
mania raged, that there was a rush for mining pro- 
perties, and fancy almost fabulous—prices were offered 
for mining rights in the Wynaad. Unfortunately, 
too often and too freely were such prices paid, with- 
out any guarantee that the properties contained pay- 
ing gold. Amongst other properties was that of Six 
Richard Owen, for which £1,500 was originally paid to 
him; for this the modest sum of £100,000 wasasked, but 
not obtained. The surface outcrop of the lodes of 
quartz did, neverthless, yield 11 dwts. of gold per ton, 
worth 40s. From 1875 to 1885 a great number of Indian 
gold mining companies were started, with an aggre- 
gate capital of many millions ‘sterling, aud very 
exorbitant prices were asked and paid for mining 
rights. Large fortunes were acquired by promoters 
‘and speculators, but when the boom was over most 


of these ‘companies’ fell into the ‘hands ‘of 
“ wreckers,’” and were wound-up. One company, for 
example, which had bought its rights for £40,000 


cash and some fully paid-up shares, had no more 
money to send out a competent agent to test or 
work the mine, andit had, therefore, to be wound- 
up, and the right abandoned. Yet there’ was ncaa 
traceable on that estate six or eight good quartz 
‘reefs, which assayed 10 to 12 dwts. of gold ‘per 
ton, worth 40s. 
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. washed for gold toa very limited extent. 
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This was a capital period for retired Indian Army 
officers and civilians, who rushed to the front as 
directors, managers, and experts, with about as much 
knowledge of gold mining asa cow (or say a calf) 
knows about the differential calculus. 

There are yery few. gold mines put upon the 
market which could not yield a good return for 
capital actually expended in working them, but when 
two-thirds of the capital is taken as purchase price 
for the same, the returns must be yery poor indeed, 
except in very exceptional cases. A gold or any 
other mine should never yield less than from 10 to 
20 per cent., for, of course, asthe mine is worked, 
it becomes of less and less value till exhausted. 
The original cause of the furore in the Indian gold 
mines was that one of them, the “ Alpha,’ which 
belonging to a large mercantile firm in Bombay, 
which failed with debts of over £2,000,000 sterling 
and ruined a Glasgow bank, was as extravagantly 
over valued by the liquidators, who declared the mine 
in India would return all that’ was due to the 
creditors and the bank as well, On the strength of 
this statement there was a rush of. Indian gold mines. 

It is a remarkable fact that 80 per cent. of the 
gold of the world is obteined from the beds’ of 
gravel, which contain small particles of fine gold, 
worth not more than 10d. to 2s. 6d. per ton of 
stuff. These gravel beds exist in many countries, 
but Russia, California and Australia are the most 
famous. Such deposits fromerly existed in Spin, 
whence the Romans obtained one million sterling’s 
worth of gold annually. The remains of their stu- 
pendous mining which still exist show that they 
were worked by hydraulicing, as in Calfornia, and 
they surpass anything done in that country at the 
present. day. There are doubtless, similar deposits 
in some part of India which are as yet unexploited. 
The most certain indication of the existence of gold is 
when itis found in the gravel of the various streams, 
as in the Wynaad; and the quartz veins, which exists 
in the Silurian schists, in the same locality precisely 
as gold exists in North Wales. It has, however, 
been well ascertained that the presence of “ Trap 
Dykes, ‘“‘ such as occur on the western Coast of 
India, when they are sound traversing the schistose 
rocks, that dislocation or contact apparently creates 
the quartz ledes which contain gold. These lodes al- 
most invariably run north-east and south-west, the gold 
being secreted in small veins and pockets, sometimes 
visible, but more frequently not. This gold is often 
very pure, but is more generally associated with 
silver, copper; zinc and iron pyrites; and it requires 
considerable experience and familiarity with minera- 
logy, as well as chemical knowledge, in order to 
determine not only the presence of the gold, but also 
the value of the ores. Very poor ores can now be 
‘profitably reduced. 

The gold et and near to the surface in India has, 
of course, long since been gathered. Deep mining 
has been limited by the accumulation of water in 
the pits, but in many parts of India gold has been, 
and is ‘still, obtained in some of the rivers, as from 
the Sona river (Gold River), which comes out of the 
Himalayas in Northern India. The gravel is still 


1 1 Much of 
the fine gold work done in Delhi by the sonars (gold 


‘smiths) is made from gold brought across the Hiam- 


alayas. from Thibet, in the shape of smal ingota 
about the size of the finger. Traders brivg this over 
with, goat’s wool aud borax, which they exchange 
for wheat and warm woollen clothing. ae, 

It is a curious fact that true granite has never yet 
been found in India. Trap and schistose rocks are 
plentiful, some of them like stratified granite, and 
frequently so called, which is a misnomer. It is in 
those schistose rocks where gold is found, and these 


_ are plentiful enough from the Himalayas to Cape 


Comorin. Were these gold mines properly and in- 
expensively worked, they would yield a fair profit, if 
they were not overweighted with capital, too often the 
custom nowadays. To carry on agold mine from an 
establishment in London 7,000 miles distant, reliance 
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must be entirely placed upon the energy, skill, and 
integrity of an agent. India is not the country for 
enterprising and energetic Colonists in the usual 
acceptance of that term. As to the best mode of 
dealing with the mines, it has been suggested that 
they should be worked by convict labour. This was 
the cnstom with the Romans in Spain, where the 
descendants of these people/still exist as a separate 
race, and still wash the rivers for gold after 2,000 
years. The difficulty of dealing with convict labour 
would be the setting of task work, one of the best 
stimulants to Indian as well as other workmen. 
One the other hand, finding occupation for convicts 
without encroaching prejudicially upon the legitimate 
tradesman has been w question in India as well as 
other countries. Gold-mining would not compete with 
the ordinary tradesman prejudiciously. Gold-mining 
is not, as a rule, a profitable occupation. In Cali- 
fornia and Australia, in the best of times there, if 
the results abtained were divided equally amongst 
the successful and the falures, it would not give a fair 
day’s pay fox the labour, and ifallihe gold mines 
of the world belonged to one syndicate or company 
the balance on the year would be on the debit side 
of the accunt, hence the almost nominal intrinsic 
value of gold, and, therefore, its suitubleness as a 
standard. The same, howeaer, acnnot be said of 
silver, the cost obtaining which fluctuates greatly 
between nothing and twentypence per once, while 
gold remains at £3 17s. 6d.—Indian Agriculturist. 


ee ee 
CACAO’ CULTURE IN ECUADOR. 


The history of Ecuador does not record when the 
cacao plant was introduced into the country, but it 
is stated that the production in 1741 was from 35,000 
to 40,000 “‘cargas”” of 81 lbs. each. It is believed 
that cacao came origiva}ly from Mexico, where it was 
cultivated by the Aztecs long prior to the Spanish 
conquest. In Mexico it was called ‘‘ cacri” or “‘ cascara 
quahuitl,” and the product was called ‘ chocolatl,” 
from which the word chocolate is derived. It is pro- 
duced in five provinces of the coast of Ecuador, Los 
Rios, El Gro, Ouayas, Manavi, and Esmeraldas. The 
soil best adapted tor cacao plantations is one 
that is deep and moist, the root of the tree growing 
vertically downward to a considerable depth. Silicious 
clay is especially preferred on account of the phos- 
phoric acid and potash required by the bean. Banks 
of navigable rivers are selected generally because of 
the transportation facilities, but important plantations 
are found at considerable distances from waterways. 
Cacao is planted from fresh seeds. Four or five are 
put in each hole, which are five yards apart, in rows. 
Formerly they were two or three yards apart, but ex- 
perience has shown that this method does not give 
the plant sufficient air, light, and nourishment. The 
United States Consul-General at Guayaquil says that 
the cultivation of cacao in Ecuador is limited to 
caring for the plant until if reaches maturity, then 
cleaning and weeding once a year. In the first few 
years the plant is pruned occasionally, in order that 
it may “ran to fruit” more qnickly. Manures have 
mever been used, even when the ground has been 


- eultivated overacentury, and no irrigation is practised. 


The sediment, spread over the lands by the rains 
during the rainy season, and the decaying vegetation, 


appear to afford sufficient nutriment. In some 


haciendas, however, the proprietors pile up leavcs 


and other vegetable matter found in the vicinity of 


the tree at its foot, and also rub down the bark with 
‘coarse -cloth to destroy the adhering parasites. In 
the primitive manner in which it is grown and har- 
vested, cacao vields a good return on the capital 


YY invested, but if scientific methods were adopted there 


is no doubt that the increase in production would be 
large. In the sixth or seventh year the tree com- 
mences to bear, but the pods at this time are very 
small and scarcely repay the effort to gather them. 
Inthe tenth year the tree reaches full maturity. It 
then produces on an average | lb. of dry cocoa of good 
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quality. There are many trees which produce more, 
especially those which are isolated, some of which have 
yielded at one picking as much as7 or8 1b. In the 
province of Oro (Machala), 1$to 2 lb. per tree is the 
estimated yield. The tree is in bloom during the 
eutire year, but most of the blossoms fall before 
fractification, which occurs twice a year, the time 
varying With the locality, The cacao tree grows to a 
height of 20 or 30 feet; its leaves are evergreen and 
lanceolated in form; the base of the main trunk 
attains a thickness of 8 to 10 inches; the bark is 
hard and of greenish coffee colour. The blossom is 
very small, pinkish white and wax-like in appear- 
ance. It grows directly out of the main trunk and 
branches. Ifit fructifies, the petals fall off, and from 
the stamens, in the course of from fifty to seventy 
days, an oblong pod is developed. This pod is of 
gciden colour, and contains some twenty to thirty-five 
grains of cacao, enveloped ina gummy liquid which 
coagulates on exposure to air. The outer rind of 
this pod is dark or golden yellow in colour, and very 
hard, a sharp instrument being necesssary to cut 1t 
open. Its size varies acoording to the kind of cacao, 
from 8 to 15 inches long by 2 to 6 in. thick. The outer 
rind is marked by longitudinal furrows, more or less 
pronounced, which indicate the interior arrangement 
of the seeds, Both the outer rind and the gummy con- 
tents of the pod are porous, and blacken in colour as 
soon as picked, and in Ecuador are of use only to 
fertilise the soil upon which they are cast. As soon ag 
the pods begin to ripen, they are removed with prun- 
ing knives, very sharp, and attached to the ends 
of long poles, which are lengthened by joints as often 
as required. As the twigs are very tough, the blow with 
this instrument must be strong and well aimed, and 
the labourers must be experienced on account of the 
particular skill that is required and the fatigue that 
attends handling heavy poles sometimes 30 feet high, 
with the face continually upturned. Whenever they 
can bereached the pods are cut off with a machete, 
A good deal of cacao is lost by the carelessness of 
the labourer, and his disinclination to deal with the 
pods in the upper branches, The pods are heaped in 
piles by one set of labourers, while another cuts them 
open and extracts the contents. A sharp pruning knife 
is used, and the seeds are often damagedthrough care- 
lessness. For extracting the gummy substance and 
the seeds, an implement made of an ox rib is used. 
The drying isdone on open platforms made of split 
bamboo and palms, where the cacao is exposed to the 
sun during three or four days, and in order that it 
may dry uniformly and well, labourers are employed 
to tread it out with bare feet. If not well dried the bean 
is apt to ferment; andif excessively dried it shrinks 
and finally turns black. ‘The dryers are provided 
with covers for protection againstrain., Attempts have 
been made to introduce drying machinery (steam), but 
at present not one plantation in Eucador uses it. 
When dried in the primitive fashion stated, a great 
deal of pulp yet adhering to the grain, the cacao is 
put into sacks and sent to Guay» quil to be sold in its 
natural state. Some merchants, it is said, attempt to 
deceive the buyer by washing an inferior bean in 
achiote, which gives the skin the appearance of first- 
class cacao, but this practice is severely condemned by 
honest merchants, and is seldom followed,nor is reddish 
earth used in Heuador as it is elsewhere for the purpose 
of preserving the grain from decomposition, and of in- 
creasing its weight. Reaching Guayaquil, the cacao 
is subjected to the cleaning process. Splinters, dirt, 
and defective beans are eliminated, and the adhering 
clusters of beans broken apart and dried several times 
before shipment. During this process the cacao loses 
4 to 5 per cent, in weight. The sacks for foreign 
shipment contains from 60 to 70 kilogrammes (132 to 
154 Ib. net. The largest portion of the crop. is 
bought in advance by Guayaquil merchants engaged 
in this business, who lend considerable sums of money 
during the year for current expenses of cacao estates. 
Large capital is necessary, and the number of 
merchants engaged in the business is limited. The 
profits of a plantationdepend chiefly on the quality of 
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the land, management and proximity to market but ; 
it may be reckoned approximately at from 40 to 50 per 
cent. per annum on the capital invested which will 
continue for an indefinite period, cacao trees lasting 
for several generations. The price of land vavies 
greatly, and depends on the capxice or need of the 
seller. Land adapted to cacao cultivation covers an 
area of some 19,600 square miles in the coast provinces 
- of Kouador. A very small proportion of available land 
is now under cultivation, although there are large 
tracts adjoining important estates. The chief im- 
pediment to the rapid development of cacao planta- 
tions in Ecuador is the system of “‘ peonage con- 
- ciertos,”’ or slavery in all but name, which is in vogue, 
whereby lebourers are bought and sold openly for 
‘debts. The production of cacao in Heuador has been 
increasing since [836, and the erop in 1899 is expected 
to be nearly 3),000 tons, the chief producing province 
being Los Rios, these following in their order of their 
importance : Guazas, El Oro, Manvi and Eismeralds. 
—Journal cf the Society of Arts. 


i 
GAME AND FISH ON THE WNILGIRIS. 

There is always a good deal of, general interest to be 
found in the pages of the annua! reports of the Nilgiri 
Goverment Fish Preseivaticn, Association which held 
its annul general meeting at Ooty, on Friday. The year 
is said to have been a very successful one in the way 
of the preservation of these two sources of sport that 
yields‘‘supplies’’ for the table. The first article in 
the report describes what has been done during the 
year in the way of the ‘‘destructian of vermin” ; but 
the word ‘‘vermin” here is used in a very special 
sense. For instance, the creature that is primarily 
set down as vermin is the otter; and it is so called 
because the otter is the great enemy of trout—a spe- 
cies of fish which the Association have long been 
trying to cultivate in Nilgiri streams. But the 
Nigiri streams—in the words of tne reports—‘‘ swarm 
with the pest, and our promise of trout greatly depends 
on the destruction of the vermin.” Something was done 
during the past year: for seven otters were killed, which 
is the second best record. Of other“ vermin,” 11 
wild dogs, 141 wild cats, and 62 mongoose were ac- 
counted for, which was a record in every case. 

The report regrets that, in spite of protection, im- 
mature game not unfrequently falls a victim to the 
‘““ chapter of accidents’’ or; worse still, is killed by 
inexperienced sportsmen, who trust entirely to their 
shikaries, and are unlucky enough to get hold of 
unscrupulous men who only care to secure meat add 
trade on the inexperience of their employers and 
urge them to kill game that should be left for another 
day. The report represents that if the Association can 
but succeed in making things too hot for the careless 
or unscrupulous shootist, and especially for the worst 
class of shikari, it will be possible to write more 
definitely and satisfactorily of the results of protection. 
Actul poaching by the Badaga population has und- 
oubtedly been checked; and at the presnt moment 
the most confirmed poachers are Kurumbers from 
Malabar, who make raids on the Kundahs and 
manage to evade detection, and wonder, no doubt, 
why they shouldn’t be allowed to capture the game 
as freely and unrestrainedly as their father and fore- 
fathers did before them ! 

As for the culture of trout, Major Grant, v. c., who 
was an enthusiastic fisherman, hes gone; but in 
Major T. N. Bagnall the Association has found ‘a 
keen all-round sportsman, who has gone con amore 
into the business of trout culture in a workmanlike 
fashion, which promises great things for the future.” 
Hitherto the importation of trout ova has not been 
very cuccessful, and Major Bagnail reports, in amus- 
ing fashion, that the whole supply received during the 
year was worthless, the fact being that in some cases 
“it had altogether rotted away, and only the smell 
remained.’ Jor the rest, he reports that Burnfoot Lake 
unquestionably contains trout thougk he has never 
seen one himself. Some haye been seen in Avalanche 
river; but still they have never appeared to Major 
Bagnall. In Emerald Valley viver, on the 22rd of June, 
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Major Bagnall caught a male trout weighing 4 lbs. 
—“he fought well, and was in good condition.” 
Others have been caught at the same spot. There 
is no certain evidence of trout having been seen in 
Pykara river, but Captain Campbell, R. A, who was 
fishing above the bridge in July, thinks a small trout 
came at his fly. Carp seen to be thriving there. 
C iptain Beadneil has had most success, as hecanght 15 
Iba. weight of fish in tree hours one day. Major Bagnall 
believes these fish to be Mahseer and wants opinions. 

Apart from fish, the ‘‘ Nilgiri Game Bag” shows that 
all sorts of animals have fallen victims to the guns 
of different shikaris during the past five years, namely 
ibex, sambur, panthers, bisons, bears, and tigers. 
The last bear was shot at Kullakombay, in September 
last; and in 1899 there have been as many as nine 
tigers shot. the largest of which measured 6ft. 6 inches, 

Certain rules were fixed at the meetig in regard 
to the preservation.— WZ. Times 


PUBLIC SALES OF TEA IN COLOMBO 
DURING THE YEAR 1899 
Exchavge Demand 
Offered Sold Avg. Drafts. 
1899, 1898. 
lb. lb. Cas .d, sa 
Jan. 11 626,680 562,674 36 141-8 14 
a LO OLAGO BI 767,907 35 141-8 1 3 31-32 
oD 852,419 760.805 34 148-32 1315-16 
Feb. 1 602,405 462,147 36 143-32 137-8 
» 8 021,541 480,362 38 143-32 13 15-16 
yi UB) 717,348 639/171. 38 84 1-32 13 7-8 
yr (PR 685,113 651,223 40 14116 1331-32 
Mar. 1 642,595 590,740 42 141-32 14 
8 682,808 521,913 42 14 14 
» 10).,, 722,156 631,788, 42> 14 13 31-32 
See 868,240 743,492 42 14 131316 
» 28, 606,301 499,209 43 14 1 3 13-16 
Apr. 12 1,159,307 1,037,992 44 14 14 
AIG) 872,706 672,060 43 1315-16 141-16 
» 26 666,187 506,052 43 14 141-16 
May 3, 685,345 487,540 39 14 13 15-16 
» 10 859,797 673,360 38 14 13 31-32 
» 17 1,080,296 912,283 36 1381-82 141-8 
» 24 846,336. 751,891 37 — 14 
Ayr case et ste RP my Alstsy air ils) sy leay elo t ies y) 
June 7 682,239 585,644 37 1331-32 13 31-32 
» 14. 936,119 846,169 37 14 13 31-32 
ay) ee: 871,993 145,658 37 14 1 3 29-32 
5» 28 762,845 679,995 36 141-32 133-4 
July 5 714.012 618,643 38 14132 1321-32 
, 12 651,941 566,198 36 141-32 1311-16 
» 19 1,027,345 809,368 386 141-32 1 3 15-16 
» 26, 894,271 735,708 35 14 13 13-16 
Aug. 2 446.516 348,591 47 133182 13 97-32 
POSS EN TDG) wep soy] esr)» aire bee 1 3 29-32 
» 16 709623 - 563,242 36 14 1 3 29-32 
» 28 727,824 732,068 37 14 13 31 32 
» 30 779,117 690,039 40 14 14 
Sept. 6 585,206 507,701 388 14 14 
» 13 668,769 625,950 40 143-32 13 15-16 
» 20 991,490 853,840 40 143-32 14 
vy 20») 13893242, 696,767 43 1.4:3-°32 . 1 35-16 
Oct. 4 582,724 501,144 41 14532 1331-32 
sal 734,160 560,688 43 1418 1 3 31-32 
» 18 765 446 630,912 40 1418 13 31 32 
, 25 784,427 594,488 36 1418 14 
Nov. 1 563,670 496,304 40 143-32 14 
sy 28 632,286 541,472 39 145-32 13 15-16 
ane tb) 678,871 506,383 388 145-382 1315-16 
5, 22 © 926,087 635,408 38 141-8 1331-82 
» 29 819,843 717,697 37 141-8 14 
Dec. 6 900,065 735,777 36 141-8 (14 
» 13. 85),546 688,126 387 141-8 141-82 
» 19* 1,130,000 930,000 387 141-8 141-16 
Total -——_——  - at pl at es 
fv 
1899—387,488,258 31,870 236 38% 144 137-8 
Total 
for 
1898—35,928,262 28,831,747 35 ———— ———— 


* Approximate. 


| 
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PUBLIC SALES OF TEAIN LONDON. 


DURING THE YEAR 1899. : 
Gow. Wilsons 


) 
Packages Packages and Stanton’s 


Reuter’s 
co Average. 


Offered. Sold. Average. 
eee | 
1899 1599. 1898. 
Tete eo 20,000 18,000 +8 8 Bt 
12 28,000 26,000 84 8 St 
iar A819 17,000 15000 8: 8 8 
a0, 9126 21,000 20,000 8: 8b 8k 
TEs ries 27,000), 26,000 8B. on) 8) yc BE 
sparred 24,000 23,000 85 ey os 
eee 1G 15,090 14,000 8% 84 7% 
os i500 1100082 SE 72 
Me tee er orada, | 20,000'" "8g BE 87 
9 98,000 27,000 St 8% 7 
CRUE G 96000 25,000 gf 8b 7 
ames 9g 21,000 20,070 8 8! 7h 
ells 30,000 25,00 
piveen 27,000 21,000 8§ 8% 7 
avid, 217 18,000 15,000 84 8% 7 
May 4 21,000. 20,000 8t 8 7% 
11 917000 20,000 8s 8 7 
ar ats 30,000 27,000 8 We 
edhelie is sai as see hae 
95.000 24,000 8 Seas 
anne: 4 35,000 32,000 7f 72. 7% 
ce ics 26,000 24000 7 TRING 
tr lg90 79000 18,000 72° | 78 R 
a Gilg 96009 25,000 9 72 «7k. 7h 
July. : a Go > i a= 
eee c1eG00n AS O00 marth atten 28 
seal e427 BLOOD 9 yl Zo000s a Zbi lisiiTeva «Td 
Aug. 3 13,000 13,000 7  —. 7% 
SAhaaGLO 17,000, 16,000 8 
eld 43,000 36,000 7% 7% 7 
a), 41,000 38,000 7 6: 7% 
LHASA 38000 82000 72 7° 8 
Sept. 7 31,000 30,000 7 7% st 
14 99'000 28,000 72 78 8st 
Aes KA 97,000 26,000 8& °8% ; 
5 108 28000 26000 8 8% st 
Oct. 5 31,000 29,000 83 8} 8h 
12 99.090 28,008 8 Bios 
omen) 25,000 23,000 8 1k 83 
ZION ag, HN oa'go0'!!91000') 8 8” 8h 
Nov. 2 ~~—«93,000 «22.000 8k BR BE 
m) 29000 26,000 8: 8t 8% 
pe) ee alg 93,100 22,000 8t BBB 
Hein 28 26.000 92,000 8 ° 7%. 8 
ih, it 30 20,000 19,000 7 7% 8st 
Dec. 7 23 000 21,000 73 72 8h 
14 99,00 19.000 7% 7% 8 
yuh. Gi 12000 12,000 7% 7% 8 
tal for 
tn 1,117,060 1,030,000 8 8. 7 
Total for 
1898 1,139,000 1,092,000 — — — 


ee 


‘OUT FOR A SHOOT IN BRITISH CEN- 


TRAL AFRICA. 

(BY AN EX-CEYLON PLANTER.) 
HIPPOS—ANTELOPE—ZEBRAS— ELEPHANTS, &C. 
To relieve the monotony of the regular routine 

of daily work on the plantation, 2 run out now 
and again for a bit of camp life does one a 


ower of good. 
: On 8th October Icalled my negro boy to send 


for my “Kapatu”’ (conductor in Ceylon) to get 


ten men for ‘‘machella,’ hammock sluag to a 
strone bamboo pole, and ten men for loads te 
start at G a.m. tomorrow. To see the happy 
ftin on the ‘“ Kapatu’s”’ face abt the prospect of 


"Nyama” (meat) is amusing. Without a word off 
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he runs to execute the order, for he well knows 
for such an outing there will be no lack of 
volunteers. 

Before daylight machella team and men for 
loads are ready. Cook, plate-washer and boy are 
also ready with baskets of grub, cooking uten- 
sils, tent, &c.,. &c. By 7 o'clock off goes the 
caravan, after being directed to make for the 
Ruo—Portnguese boundary, 

After giving instructions about estate work 
during my absence, I tumble into my ‘‘ machella,” 
manned by two sturdy negroes, one at each end 
of the pole; and off they trot like a pair of 
tandem ponies at the rate of about five miles 
an hour. These men are relieved by others be- 
longing to theteam as we jaunt along. After two 
hours the Ruo is reached: here is a good-sized 
stream about 80 yards wide, with little water, 
however, at present, the weather at this season 
of the year being very dry. We easily crossed. 

Now having reached the wilds or 

COUNTRY OF THE WILD BEASTS 
—‘‘cherombo,” as the natives call it—my team 
of machella men are returned as there are no 
village paths ahead to runon comfortably. After 
a cold roast fowl and some curry and rice, 
washed down with a cup of delicious Ceylon 
tea, a start is made through the bush—a 
straight line is made for ‘* Chiperone” 
mountain seen in the far distance through 
a hazy sky. We had not gone far when we came 
upon elephant tracks running in every direction. 
Some of the tracks bore evidence of large herds 
having been on the march during the rainy 
season. Elephants arrive in this ‘* Malolo” coun- 
try about March and leave when the bush fires 
begin in July and August, during which time 


the grass is high and the rivers are flooded, so that 


people cannot easily get about to disturb the 
noble beasts as they roam freely during those 
mouths. Confident of safety, although quite near 
to native villages on the opposite bank of the Ruo— 
the river being seldom fordable, and there are 
no boats as the people have no use for them—I 
had not gone far before a man arrived in great 
haste to say 
THREE WIPPOS 


were in a large pool in the river and we must 
go back and have a shot at them. The hippos 
are somewhat like your rogue elephants, take 
any number of builets, and unless struck on the 
vertebra or vight on the brain-pan itself, one 
need not expect to get them. Upon arrival 
at’ the river bank the strictest silence had to be 
maintained, for when a noise is made the beasts 
disappear and walk away under water, for good- 
ness knows how far, and by creeping over the 
shallows to the next deep pool, which may be 
a mile or more away, escape unobserved. Upon 
peeping through the bushes three grand pig- 
like heads were seen, every one turned towards 
us, only eyes, nose and ears showing above water, 
A steady aim at the nearest one’s ear and bang 
went a solid Lee-Metford bullet into the head 
somewhere, for it didn’t hit the water. All three 
heads disappear, only leaving the ripple on the 
surface where they had been, and all is still as 
death again. Silently waiting with the rifle 
ready, silently watching the water, for another 
shot, is rather monotonous; about 20 minutes later, 
however, two heads appear about 80 yards down 
the river and commence blowing and grunting, 
making a thundering noise—too far off to shoot, 
however; so [ had to make tracks for the spot, 
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but too late, of course. After about five 
minutes’ waiting one solitary head appears and 
bang goes a bullet into his eye; down goes my 
game again only to re-appear; this time done 
for, floundering heels overhead. ‘‘ Hit this time ” 
shouts the nigger: ‘‘ Nyama, nyama ” (beef, beef) 
and the greatest excitemené prevails amongst my 
men. I was meantime not idle, for 1 charged 
and fired, as fast as I could, altogether eight 
shots, and still the beast went on turning over 
and over;tor about 10 minutes this performance 
went on, till the pangs of death overtook the 
monster and he sank to the bottom to rise no 
more. Although I waited fully two hours, L never 
saw the other two again. How long they can 
remain under water I cannot say, but the natives 
say they can sleep lying on the bottom of a pool 
like the “ ecrocks.”’ 

Next morning at daybreak all were astir and 
we soon made tracks for the river to find at 
the bottom of the pool, floating against the rapids 
in shallow water, the carcass of our hippo: 
the huge beast looked in the distance like 
a floating whale. All hands were soon at work, 
skinning and cutting up, great sport going on 
amongst the willing workers at this job, much to 
the amusement of onlookers who had congregated 
from the near villages on the prospect of a piece 
of meat, for there 1s nothing the African loves or 
worships more than ‘‘Nyama.” No matter what 
the quality is, the savage eagerly seizes any 
scrap as the work progresses, skewers it on a stick 
and roasts it very slightly before a fire oron the 
smoke and ashes, tearing it to pieces with his 
horney fingers and devouring it with the greatest 
relish. The whole day was occupied skinning, 
butcheringand despatching loads of meat to friends 
and relations in the villages. By evening there 
was hardly a vestige left except 


MY TROPHY 


—the head which was slung onapole and despatched 
to the estate. Next time I go hippo shoot- 
ing, I shall try what effect a dynamite cartridge 
has, thrown into the pool, to rouse the sleeping 
hippo who won’t rise when wantea to. At day 
light. next morning all were active. By way of 
experiment I tried a stick of hippo meat, but 
found it too rankin flayour, stringy and porky 
for my taste. Westruck camp and ma-ched in the 
same direction as yesterday. After two hours’ tramp 
through the  forest,—something like your 
Park country, butinstead of the short lawn grass 
so easy to walk upon, we have a burnt off 
guinea grass field intermixed with scrub,—we got 
into a Jong dambo, that is a damp hollow with 
short tufty grass like the Uva Patanas. 


& ANTELOPE, 


In the distance, about half a mileoff, a herd of 
“sable” were visible. Skirting along the edge of the 
forest, I got to within 100 yards, when I could 
see they were on the alert fidgeting about all in 
a heap with the leaders of the herd always facing 
me. No delay uow, my only chance, and bang 
right into the finest bull’s chest; a stampede, of 
course, resulted upon the report of the rifle and 
there was just time for another couple of shots 
before they were out of sight. Upon examination 
of the spoor, we found two were wounded. 
A party of men started on the track of each. I 
followed the biggest and had not gone far, before I 
heard a grunt or a fierce snorting noise: a 

lunge forward and out bounded my wounded 

ull, full in view, head erect, with magnificent 
liorns sweeping over his majestic neck, One 
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bullet well forward on the shoulder-blade laid him 
low with aforward bound. The other “‘sable” was 
tracked for a long distance, but the wound must 
have only been a flesh one for we never came up 
tothe heast; so we gave up the hunt and camped 
near the water about a quarter of a mile 
distant. 


THE SABLE ANTELOPE 

is in my opinion the handsomest buck we have 
in Nyassaland: some may faney the more rare 
Kudu, but there are so few here and only usu- 
ally individual bucks to be found, that I should 
think they are emigrants from the large river or 
lake region. Upon having a look round next 
morning, I discovered spour of Zebra, Hartbeest 
and other game,so I decided to make astay at 
my presentcamp. During a tour in theevening I 
suddenly rounded «a corner upon about 20 zebras 
and bagged one with a bullet in the neck and an- 
other went off badly wounded, for I could see he 
was notable to keep up with the herd but forged 
ahead very leisurely at about 100 yards in the 
rear. My men gave chase and I soon fol- 
lowed. After tracking for about. half-a-mile, one 
of my men, pointed out the wounded beauty 
standing behind a rock doing a bit of an 
amble on all fours. It was such an amusing per- 
formance that I hesitated about firing till my 
feelings got the better of me, so I put him out 
of pain with a bullet in the neck. I found he 
was stot before through the stomach. It always 
seems to me a shame to shoot such pretty harm- 
less, and might be useful creatures ; but the skins 
make a handsome trophy when set up in a 
museum. This was my sole reason for shooting 
the two which fell to my rifle on this occasion. 
I am sure the zebra could be easily kraaled, 
and tamed to be a useful and docile beast of 
burden to mankind. They are to be found in 
large herds all over Nyassaland. 


The following two days were occupied tracking 
a herd of buffaloes and four elephants which 
passed through the country: the latter I was 


very anxious to get a shot at, but I could 
not come up on them; they seemed to 
travel at a great rate and evidently on 
the march to some other part of the 


country. After a trudge of-some 10 to 15 miles 
I returned dead beat. 


Next day I had better luck and managed to 
knock over 


A WART HOG 


—not by any means common game in these parts. 
The other pig is common enough and a very des- 
tructive brute in native gardens, but neither is 
so numerous in Africa, as the wild pig of Ceylon 


is in the lowcountry about the tanks, being only . 


found in pairs or at the most in herds of three 
and four. I have never seen more than four to- 
gether. ‘ 


The following two or three days I had no 


luck although I saw and fired at some hart- — 


beests, so I decided to return, meantime dispatch- 
ing a man for my Machella and men to meet me 
at the Ruo. ' 

On my way home I shot a Bush-buck and a 
Nyema ; the latter was to my surprise standing 
by the water taking no notice of us. When ex- 
amined I found that he had some severe wounds 
on the neck 
lion, whom hunger had roused to approach too 
near before his 
meat. : 


and head, doubtless clawed by a- 


noble lord had finished his 
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“SENTIMENTAL” RISES IN COFFEE. 


Says the London Grocer of Dec. 16 :—In their 
circular of the 14th ultimo, Messrs. W. H. Cruss- 
man & Bro, of New York, make it appear that 
the recent advance, principally in Brazil eoffee, 
has been entirely ‘‘sentimental ”—that is, not 
based onsonnd and cogent reasons. They, in effect, 
declare that the higher prices established were 
engineered on the reports of bubonic plague in the 
Brazil which, however, was not epidemic, simply 
sporadic ; and though it did not interfere with 
receipts or shipments of coffee, yet, for ‘‘ sentimen- 
tal” purposes, the word ‘‘plague” was deemed 
sufficient, in the absence of actual facts, to _pio- 
duce a rallying powerin favour of rising markets. 
A further maneuvre to foster speculation in the 
article was to publish reports about “ Italian 
Jabourers leaving the Brazils in large num- 
bers,” which, as those know who are familiar with 
their ways, is no more than they usually do after 
‘Sthe picking of the crop” is over. It also often 
happens that just as many and even more labour- 
ers of the same class return to the work again 
when the time comesround. Again; the statement 
that there was a ‘shortage of Jabour ” is easily 
disproved by the bare fact that as many as 
3.600,000 bags of Santos coffee were moved and 


’ marketed this season with fourmonths. In Mincing- 


lane, -likewise, a leading firm of bfokers Jast month 
described the feeling in favour of dearer coffee as 
merely one of ‘‘sentiment.” It must be owned 
that some idea of this sort has had a good deal 
to do with the strong upward movement that 
has sprung up in every -branch of the coffee 
trade since September, when prices were at their 
lowest. The firm added—‘‘ We cannot forget 
when Brazil coffee was sold from 80s. to 90s., 
and that only two or three years ago 50s. was 
looked upon as a very low figure; 382s. 6d. for 
good average Santos now cannot therefore be 
assessed as anything but a very low price, even 
if it has been current under exceptional circum- 
stances, at some tewshillings lower.”” The phrase 
**some few shillings lower” refers undoubtedly to 
the period when a similar kind of coffee was dis- 
posed of in London for September delivery at about 
25s, per ewt., a point at which the most discon- 
tented of ‘‘bears,’ we should think, would be 
satisfied to see the downward tendency cease. 
Since, then, however, it cannot be denied that the 
rise in prices has made good progress, being equal 
to at least 7s. per ewt., and it is not improbable 
that, considering the highly speculative character 
of the businéss in this class of coffee, a fresh start 
forward will be made ere long. Still, it should 
be borne in mind that there is another side 
to the question as to whether the value of -coffee is 
likely to advance or decline, and of that we are 
reininded by Messrs. W H Crossman & Brother, 
who tells that—-‘* The low value of coffee results 
from over-production. Theonly real help for gen- 
uine better prices for coffee is diminished produe- 
tion. Up to now prospects of the growing crop in 
Brazil are reported favourable. Not a single ex- 
porter of good standing in Brazil reports the 
slightest doubt of this. Onthe weight of supplies 
alone coffee values declined to the lowest point. 
but sentiment (say they) soon put them up, and 
this in the face of indications of larger supplies 
next September than ever known before, with the 
1900-1901 crop, ifanything, in excess of the pre- 
sent-- which shows positively that over-production 
is in full swing. The trade must remember ‘ bull’ 
sentiment does not consume coffee, but higher 
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prices so created stimulate production. Values 
finally are not decided by ‘sentiment,’ but en- 
tirely by supply and demand, and it is probable 
the present sentimental rise will bring the same 
experience that has attended the different at- 
teinpts to lifé values artificially during the past 
three years.” 
ba! 
PLANTING REVIEW FOR 1889. 
(Special. ) 

TreA.—Considerably more tea has been 
secured than the amount estimated by the 
Planters’ Association in February, 1899. We 
have exported 5,000,100 lb. more than 
estimated to all parts of the world, and we 
have sent about 10,000,000 lb. more to United 
Kingdom than last year. The Planters’ As- 
sociation over-estimated the exports of tea 
to Russia by two and Australia by one and 
a half millions. In this they erred in good 
company. Messrs. Forbes & Walker 
made the same esfimate, and there were 
well-known and smart Colombo merchants 
on the P.A. Committee who made up the 
estimate of exports of tea to other | parts 
than the United Kingdom. There are two or 
three reasons given for the Planters’ Asso- 
ciation under-estimating the output of 1899. 

Manuring.—Doubtless a large sum of 
money has been spent in the Jast eighteen 
months on manure; and if manure is really to 
do us much good, it was bound to increase the 
exports in the last few months of 1899, and 
it will be wise in the Committee of the 
Planters’ Association to take into account 
a still greater .increase to our exports by 
manuring in 1900, for a second application 
of manure has always a. more potent effect 
on the bearing than the first. 

1899 was, taking it all round, a _ wetter 
season than 1898, and there can be no doubt 
that a good rainfall exerts a very strong 
influence on the flushing of tea bushes. 

Prices.--S. terrible dead level has been 
noticeable in 1899—lowcountry and medium 
levelling up and high country levelling down. 
There are only a few stand-out teas, and the 
outside public cannot judge if these stand- 
out teas result from finer plucking and lower 
yields, or disposing of low grades under another 
mark. Of this we may be certain: manure will 
force out more leaf where the trees naturally 
flush more freely, and thatis where teas are 
low priced, being wanting in strength and 
flavour. I do not lose sight of the fact that 
manure will also help the bushes to give 
more leaf in months when the tea _ bushes 
do not flush freely and yield good class teas. 
However, all this extra flush in tea will 
necessitate tea estates having plenty of 
withering room in their factories, and also 
machinery. Is there much inducement 
planters plucking finer and sending high 
to grades of tea to the | market? 
The first market wire advice received 
from London in 1900 was: ‘‘ Prices firm 
and steady demand for tea except’ for 
fine broken pekoes and fine pekoes.” What 
are the con’s to much increase of tea ship- 
ments in 1900 ? 

Labour.—Plumbago mining and extension 
of railways no dcubt will shorten the supply 
of labour. You hear already well-known 
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sensible planters say :—‘‘ What is the good of 
manuring, if we have not the labour to secure 
the increased flush ?” 

Tea Blights.—Well, we had these galore 
in May and June of last year, but they have 
had no effect on the flushing ; but they may 
eventually handicap us, and do away with 
the probable increase high cultivation natur- 
ally encourages us to expect. One who has 
passed through the emileia vastatria 
experience, remembers only too well an 
exceptionally good coffee crop after the 
deadly pest had begun to undermine the 
strength of our trees. Often and often in the 
papers and visiting agents’ quarterly reports, 
you would find: ‘Never saw the estate 
looking better. The bushes have a splendid 


cover of leaf and coffee blossom ; spike show-. - 


ing up well.” Three months after, what a 
change would come over the spirit of the 
dream :—‘‘I never saw a more virulent attack 
of leaf disease. The spike that promised so 
well has left us only a few berries on leafless 
branches,” &c.,&c. However, grey and brown 
blights are very mild ones as compared with 
Hemileia vastatrix, and present scientific 
and tea farmers’ opinions are that they will 
be kept in hand by judicious manuring and 
that they will only be very troublesome when 
seasons are abnormal. 

Cacao.—The exports are decidedly higher 
than last year, viz. by 5,000 cwt., but that is 
generally attributed to alarge area coming 
into cultivation. Great attention is paid to 
dealing with the fungus on its first appear- 
ance, but there is the difficulty to be faced of 
barking the trees so much as to ring the trees, 
with fatal results to the tree operated on. 

CincHonsA.—Notwithstanding better prices, 

the. exports have diminished 30 per cent. 
under 1898. There is no cinchona to speak of 
in the island. I have heard men talking of 
commencing to plant; but [have not seen any 
such planting. (Certainly, there has been 
some planting in 1898 and 1899.—Ep. C.O.] 
‘' CARDAMOMS.—The export is less by 40,000 
lb. Clearings have been planted in 1899, and 
some clearings, planted two or three years 
ago, must be coming into bearing. It is 
what you may call a ‘“‘pocket cultivation,” and 
only in the hands of a favoured few. 

Coconuts.— Under all the headings, except 
‘6 desiccated coconuts”, there is a decrease in 
1899 under 1898 : why or wherefore the writer 
cannot say. ; 

CoFFEE has made a dying spurt in the 
way of exports, so faras ‘plantation’ and is 
concerned. I should think the future crops 
will barely satisfy the local consumption. 

——— - —._ -& ———_----—-— 

THE TRADE OF CEYLON IN 

No. I: EXPORTS. 
(By a mercantile authority. ) 


he export trade of 1899 has exhibited a 
good deal of fluctuation both as regards 
volume and value. But, generally speaking 
it may be said to have resulted in what may 
be termed a prosperous year. 

TrA.—Our staple product has contributed 
largely in this direction. The excess for 1898 
being about 10 million Ib., three-fourths of 
the excess going to the United Kingdom, At 
the same time native products, such as pro- 
duce of the coconut palm, copra, cinnamon, 


1899, 
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coir stuffs, plumbago, &c, have all to a 
greater or less degree, participated. 

A steady exchange has helped exporters, 
and this in itself has contributed to promote 
business in the minimising of risk which had 
for a long time previously hampered mercan= 
tile transactions. 

CARDAMOMS.—Exports are slightly under 
those of last year, but there is extension of 
cultivation going on in a_ few _ suitable 
localities ; the result of this, however, will not 
be felt for some years to come. Indian demand 
fell off during the latter part of the year, 
and prices have declined to about R180 for 
first and second qualities. 

CINNAMON.—There has been a good export 
both of quills and chips and good prices 
have prevailed throughout the year. The 
price of ordinary assortment being now 
about 58 cts per lb. The novel feature in 
connection with this article is the large ex- 
port there has been of ‘‘ wild” description, 
as muchas 195,008 lb. having been exported, 
chiefly to London, but the value has fallen so 
low, that the collection of spurious sorts is 
not likely to be encouraged. 

CINCHONA continues to fall off in quantity. 
About 30 per cent less having been exported 
last year thanin the previous year. 

Coconut O1L shows a decline of about 
30,000 cwts. less than in the previous year, 
the demand for India and Singapore having 
been much curtailed. On the other hand the 
export to London and America has gone on 
briskly. The aggregate for the year is a 
little oyer 20,000 tons. The present value is 
R312°50 to R315 per ton f.o.b., as compared 
with 317:50 a year age. 

CoFFEE.—The year has been a little more 
favourable, and plantation shows an excess 
of 6,400 ewt., whereas native seems to have 
been extinguished altogether, the export 
being returned as nil. 

Cocoa.—This has continued in good demand 
throughout the year, and thereis a steady 
inquiry for bright colory sorts. The value 
being about 45 to 47 rupees per cwt. 

DESICCATED CoconutT.—This industry con- 
tinues to expand. The quantity exported 
during the last year being 13} million Ibs., 
or roughly speaking, 4 a million lb. more 
than in the previous year. 

CoiR YARN AND FIBRE continue to meet 
with a steady inquiry. The quantity sent 
away being about the same as in the previous 
year. 

PALMYRA AND KITUL FIBRES show some 
falling-off, the values having declined con- 
siderably in the home markets. 

PLUMBAGO.—This article has excited the 
greatest interest during the past year. In 
the early part of the year, it was supposed 
that there would be an over-supply and a 
great decline in prices, and this dia, take place 
to some extent, but, it was succeeded by a 
renewal of inquiry, and prices were driven 
up toa level beyond all previous experience, 
There has since been some subsidence of 
values, but there is still a fairly good off-take 
at prices which must well repay the pit- 
owners, if not the:-middle-men or contractors. 
The digging of plumbago has attracted alk 
classes of natives, and many must have been 
reaping a rich harvest, although doubtless 
there hasbeen disappointment amongst the 

7 ’ arnt 
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year to year. 
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less lucky ones. Mining on __ scientific 
principles, and by Europeans, is now being 
attempted ina number of directions, and if 
successful, this will invest the trade with an 
interest it has never possessed before. The 
exports in 1899 were over 30,000 tons, against 
about 24,000 tons in the previous year. 
CITRONELLA OIL shows an increase, and 
cinnamon oila decrease in the quantities sent 
away, but the export keeps very steady from 


PLANTING NOTES. 


TEA CORPORATION, LIMITED.—At the an- 
nual meeting of this Ceylon Company 
reported in our daily and T'ropical Agii- 
culturist, an interesting speech was 
made by the Chairman (Mr. Cyril 
Gurney) explaining the working of 
the concern during the year ended 30th 
June last. Although so much tea was not 
produced as was expected still the quantity 
was in advance ofthe crop of the previous 
year by 100,000 1b. There had also been a 
great improvement in the net price realisd 
and in the quality, and make of the tea. 
Favourable reference was also made to the 
results of manuring and a generally hope- 
ful view taken of the prospects of the con- 
cern which is being worked as economically 
as possible consistently with good cultiva- 
tion, and management. A good deal was 
said about the mining of plumbago on the 
Company’s properties, and the directors 
were authorised to spend up to £500 on 
this work provided they were advised by a 
mining expert that it was advisable to 
undertake it. The directors have also been 
authorised to issue additional debenture 
stock for the purpose of developing the 
property. 


INDIARUBBER.-—It is hardly necessary to ex- 
plain the importance of the rubber industry or 
the great trade in rubber which has now deve- 
loped with all countries supplying the raw ma- 
terial,and the growing need there is forsupplement- 
ing such supplies by cultivating the more suitable 
kinds of rubver-yielding trees, more especially in 
the West Indies, some parts of Africa, Ceylon, 
Southern India and the Straits Settlements. Readers 
of Commercial Intelligence, however, will keenly 
appreciate the value of a work dealing fully and 
authoritatively with the whole question, and that 
is just what we have in ‘: All about Rubber and 
Gutta-Purcha,” a manual compiled by Mr. J 
Ferguson, editor of the Ceylon Observerand Tropical 
Agriculturist. The first compilation of an India- 
rubber Planters’ Manuel was prepared sixteen 
years ago, a second edition considerably en- 
Jarged appeared in 1887, and in response to 
numerous enquiries Mr. Ferguson has now 
published a third edition, In it the author has 
brought together all the available information 
in the latest authorities on rubber. [Then 
tollow extracts from the book.] Space does not 
permit of our dealing at greater length with 
this admirable work. In upwards of 350 closely. 
printed pages everything of interest in the indus- 
try is fully dealt with, and the author has taken 
great pains to present to his readers just the 
things they want to know, and in the most lucid 
and practical manner. Certainly no one interested 
in rubber shonld be without a copy of the book 
—Commercial Intelligence, Dec. 21. 


Gorrespondence. 


Zo the Editor. 
PLANTING IN PERU. 


Peru, S.A. 
DEAR Sir,—By chance I became possessed. of 
your valuable ‘‘ Coffee Planter’s Mannal, 1898”, 


~ and T prize it much. There cannot be a place so dese 


titute ofconveniences, of information on any subject 
and especially on the cultivation of coffee, as Peru. 
This industry, so tospeak, has lived and died here 
several times, but the introduction of pulpers three 
years ago, more especially last year, (but mark 
the majority are wooden pulpers) has revived the 
interest in coffee cultivation, as the coflee é¢an 
now be exported (although there is a six days’ 
journey on mule back to the nearest railway sta- 
tion), [am ignorant on such subjects as the dif- 
ferent kinds of weeds, so detrimental—Hulantala, 
Spanish needle, Mana grass, Lau-la, etc. Wa have 
many weeds here, ard I only know them in Spane 
ish, as also bad moths by the thousand. Beetles 
are not so numerous, and are very highly coloured, 
T should like to know of any book with coloured 
plates of the coffee plant in its various stages of 
growth, also of the weeds and insects (cockchafers) 
we may have here, but I would require to see their 
form to distinguish them. Unfortunately plant- 
ing here has been in the old style, seven and 
eight feet apart; there is, therefore, necessity to fill 
up gaps by some other plant that will pay to cul- 
tivate. We are somewhere about 4,000 feet or 
higher, with a fine climate, except when it rains 
heavily in the months of Dece., Jan., Feb., March; it 
may raio lightly throughout the other months, 
and no winds to contend with. 1 wou!d like to re- 
ceive “ The Tropical Agricullurist” which, I think, 
may just furnish the information we most require 
here and especially in my individual case.—Yonrs 
respectfully, P. H. M, 


“INDIAN GARDENING.” 


Calcutta, Jan. 4, 1900, 
DEAR S1rR,—I beg to draw your attention te 
the current issue (today’s date) of ‘‘ Indian 
Gardening,” which enters upon a new phase 
of its existence, by the addition of a Plant- 
ing and Agricultural Section.—Yours. faith- 


fully, 
THE EDITOR. 

[‘‘ Indian Gardening” continues steadily to 
improve: the new section leads off with a 
sensible article on the Imperial tea duty, 
showing that 2d reduction is preferable to 
abolition ; but in a time of war like the pre- 
sent, the less said on the subject the better.— 
Ep. T.A.] 

— i  -- 

RUBBER IN BoRNEO,-—A correspondent of the 
China Overland Trade Report, writing trom San- 
dakan, December 18th, reports that Mr. De Nije, 
a rubber planter ou the Labuk River, has. dis- 
covered a rubber tree which he believes has 
been entirely unknown to botanists hitherto, and 
which is, moreover, indigenovs to this country. 
I‘s colour is whitish, but the rubber darkens 
on exposure to the atmosphere, ultimately going 
perfectly black. Its quality is very good, ani 
the Chinese here are willing to pay $100 per 
picul for as much of it as they can get. Sam- 
ples have been sent to Singapore and Colombo 
Botanical Gardens for classification, and it is 
hoped the discovery will prove a valuable one, 
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EXPORT OF PRODUCE 


IN 


PALM 
1899 : 
FROM 350 TO 400 MILLION COCONUTS 
REPRESLNTED IN THE EXPORTS. 
WE follow the practice of the last few 
years in drawing special attention to the 
total annual exports of the products 
of the coconut palm, in which an _ in- 
creasing number of colonists are becoming 
interested, in addition to the thousands of 


Ceylonese of all classes who are em 
barked in the enterprise. The European 
_ merchant as manufacturer and buyer of 


coconut oil, has since early days of British 
rule, been connected with the coconut in- 
dustry. .—the first cargo of coconut oil from 
Ceylon is said to have been taken to England 
by Capt. Boyd in 1820,—but Huropean plan- 
ters of the palm have been comparatively few 
and far between,until of recent years, Un- 
fortunately, too, the earlier investors chiefiy 
affected districts in the Northern and 
Eastern Provineces—probably because on the 
seaborde of these coconuts had long flourished 
—the distance of which from the capital 
added to the cost of transport to an extent 
which reduced profits disastrously. Freights 
have latterly have cheapeued, and experience 
has taught during the past three or four 
decades, that proximity. to the sea is not es- 
sential to the successful and profitable culti- 
vation of the palm; and we have European 
planters now interested in the product in 
all parts of the Island, from Point Pedro 
to Dondra Head, from Batticaloa and Trin- 
comalee to Chilaw and Puttalam. A Ceylon- 
ese proprietor advertising in our columns, 
has made us acquainted with the fact that 
he had sold seed nuts for inland districts 
like Yatiyantota, Kurunegala, Kadugannawa, 
Gampola, Matale, Pallegama, Kandy, Watte- 
gama, &c.; While some of the seed-nuts 
have travelled as far as Lemesuriyagama in 
the Nuwara Hliya district! In most cases, 
these coconuts were to be planted with 
tea; and European planters express them- 
selves very hopefully in regard to this (to 
them) new product, as a safe second or third 
string to their agricultural bow. 

While last year saw a continuance of palm 
extensions, the out-turn of crop for 1899 
has not been particularly satisfactory. We 
expressed our fears for the year’s crop after 
. the severe drought of the first quarter; and 
when a second drought was experienced in 
June-July, we ventured to indicate our con- 
viction that the year’s out-turn would be 
short of that for 1898. So far as the Cham- 
ber of Commerce Export Tables are a test, 
that forecast has unhappily been justified. 
In Oil there has been a falling-off from 
435,935. ewt. in 1898 and 409,600 in 1897 to 
400,979 ; of Copria 325,401 ewt. were exported, 
against 506,277 in 1898; in Desiccated Coco- 
nut, in which there has been steady pro- 
ression since the trade started in 1891 witb 
1,416,330 lb., there has been a slight increase 
from 13 million lb. to 135 million lb. ; Poonac 
shows a falling off, in sympathy with Oil 
of which it is a bye-product, from 216,620 
ewt,. to 174,786 ewt.; and so with coconuts in 
the shell, a decrease is shown from 12,027,714 
nuts (and that figure has been exceeded 
at least twice) to 11,723,392. There has 
thus been a falling back in every product 
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of the Coconut palm, savein the Desiccated 
kernel, the increase in which, however, has 
not kept pace with that recorded in previous 
years. It is fair to say that this comparatively 
new industry of ten years’ standing, has 
probably come to the end of its tether, and 
that no appreciable increase on the figures 
jast quoted can he reasonably expected. 
Desiccated coconut is mainly used for con- 
fectionery ; and as a luxury the demand for 
it, is incapable of indefinite expansion. An- 
other point to be borne in mind in con- 
enction with the palm industry is that it 
differs from others like tea, coffee, cacao, 
cinnamon, &c¢., of which practically the 
whole crop is exported. he local consumpe 
tion of coconuts is immense; and, in a pros- 
perous year like the last, cannot fall fax short 
of the number represented by the exports. 
The exports of the products of the Coconut 
palm, therefore, represent the total outturn 
of crop in a far less degree than the exports of 
our other agricultural products; and to a great 
extent the exports are regulated by the de- 
mand and by prices. Thus both the manu- 
facture and the exportation of Oil, which is 
the chief produci, are regulated hy the ruling 
prices in London and America and the profits 
realisable from business, 

Dealing with the figuuves for 1898, which 
were about the largest on-xécord as a whole, 
we calculated that the exports represented 


about 400 million nuts as follows :— 
Nuts. 
435,933 ewt. Oil represent 217,966,500 
596,277 ewt. Copra 121,506,480 


13,040,534 lb. Desiceated 
Coconuts in shell 


39,121,602 

"12.027,714 
390,622,296 

on the same 


Total... 
The figures for last year, 
system of computation, taking 500 nuts as 
averaging 1 cwt. Oil, 240 nuts a ewe. of 
Copra and © nuts a Ib. of Desiccated Kernel, 
the total works out as follows :— 


Nuts, 
400,979 ewt. Oil .~ 200,489,500 
325,401 ewt. Copra 78,098,240 
13,571,084 lb. Desiceated 40,713,252 
Coconuts in shell 11,723,392 
Total... 331,022,384 


The difference in exports between the two 
years is thus represented by about 59 mil- 
lion nuts of the value, at R30 a thousand, 
of R1,770,000. We have omitted reference 
in the above tables to Poonac, as it is the 
refuse after the extraction of the oil from 
the kernel, and we have credited oil with 
full 500 nuts. The poonac weighs half the 
oil; and on that reckoning all the poonac 
obtained from the extraction of the oil sent 
away was not shipped—-there being a deficit 
of about 25,000 cwt. That is not matter for 
regret, as our stock and soil will be all 


_the better for the retention in the island of 


all the poonac produced. The quantities of 

coir shipped were much the same asin 1898; | 
but, of course, manufacture and shipments 

are guided by the demand. We might ship 

ten times the quantity we do, if only prices 

were more attractive. The Distribution of 

Coconut Products is also of interest, and we 

may have something to say of this in another 

issue, 


; 
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COFFEE AND THA. 


It is always a pleasure to see Mr. Fairhurst, 
of Shanghai, on one of his periodical visits 
to Ceylon, where he has held estate property 
for many years. It was in 1877—when ‘‘coftee” 
in Dimbula was supposed to be.at the height 
of its prosperity— that Mr. Fairhurst became 

roprietor of Férham plantation with over 
B40 acres of coffee. Proprietors at that time 
reckoned their wealth—by counting young 
coffee in bearing as worth from £60 to £80 per 
acre in the favourite districts—at many 
thousands of pounds sterling, but only a 
few years later, many found themselves 
ruined. Mr. Fairhurst was fortunate enough 
to have in Ferham an exceptionally good 
place where coffee continued to give crops 
longer than _on most places; but still the 
change in 20 years may be represented by 
1,350 cwt. of a coffee crop dwindling down 
year by year until now it is but 50 bushels! 
Still, tea more than makes up the defi- 
ciency, and Mr. Fairhurst sees no reason to 
dread ‘‘ blights” so long as cultivation is 
carefully and liberally attended to. Low- 
country tea has been scoring for prices lately 
—just as in the case of China tea, 6d a Ib. 
is given by the large blenders and dealers 
for tea intrinsically worth 4d, while really 
good teas do not fetch within 3d_of their 
actual value—but in the long run, Mr. Fair- 
hurst has: faith in tea from the higher ele- 
vations. He recalls the time when it was 
said that Ceylon teas at a lower average 
than Is or 10d a lb. would never pay, and 
here we are with more tea than ever at less 
than eight pence average! The first effect 
of an advance in the imperial tea duty—say 
from 4d to 6d a lb.—must inevitably be to 
check consumption as well as to bother the 
blending dealers: whether that would give 
a good chance for independent retailers 
to cut in, it is difficult to say, Un- 
doubtedlv, it was urged during the extra 
Parliamentary Session that the cost of the 
war should be provided as soon as _ possible, 
and this can only mean a rise in income-tax 
as well as intea duty; butit would only be 
temporary, and allowing for the amount to 
be levied in South Africa itself, if, as most 

eople expect, the war is over by April or 
May next, the outlay should speedily be 
covered. 

Mr. Fairhurst leaves for Europe by _ the 
Japanese steamer ‘‘ Awa Maru” on or about 
Tuesday next. 


~~ 


CEYLON AND INDIAN TEA SHARES—THE 
MARKET FOR 1899. 


The unfavourable features which characterised the 
year 1898, so far as tea property was concerned, 


_ became intensified at the close of that year, and 


| 


with restricted business in the shares, values—with 
some few exceptions—dropped and closed at about 
the lowest point. With the opening of the New Year, 
1899, a reaction took place. A belief that the 1898-99 
crop would prove short of requirements, owing to the 
large deficiency, especially in Cachar and Sylhet, 
caused a smart rise in values of all common teas 
during the spring, and this resulted iv a rebound, 
upward, in most of the shares. When, however, 
accounts came to be balanced up it was found that, 


in many cases; results were much less favourable than 


63 
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had been expected. A few of the larger Assam conw 
panies did as well as, or better than 1897-98; but the 
Assam ‘ompany and others panned out mnch worse, 
The Dooars district gave satisfactory results; but the 
Cachar and Sylhet concerns, notwithstanding tke 
help they got from the rise in price at the end of 
the season, made, for the most part, a very dis- 
appointing showing, and the Darjeeling gardens likee 
wise. Owing, however, to certain economies which 
had been effected, and to a considerable curtailment 
in extension programmes, the overhead results were 
not so very much behind those of 1897-98, though 
very little surplus was carried to reserve. As a con- 
sequence, values of shares, from the middle of the 
vear onwards, had a dull and drooping tendency, and 
the market for them was restricted. In the late 
autumn a more cheerful feeling supervened, helped 
by a fairly good market for the produce, and by a 
smart recovery in the output from the Cachar and 
Sylhet districts—the stricken field of the past two 
years ! 

A feature of the year wasthe dispute between buyers 
and sellers in July last regarding the conditions of 
sale, full particulars of which have appeared in our 
columns. Though the smooth working of the trade has 
been interfered with, it is believed that benefit will 
eventually result to all concerned by the ventilation 
of abuses, and that means may ultimately be found to 
abolish some of the evils connected both with the ware- 
housing and Customs systems, 

The opening up of new fields of consumption of 
Indian and Ceylon tea progresses slowly, but steadily, 
Russia and the European continent generally now, 
at last, showing an advance in this respect in addie 
tion to the Australasian, American, and African cone 
tinents. 

The Indian rupee question has, in great measure, 
ceased to trouble the minds of tea planters, and the 
decision of the Indian Government to adopt a gold 
standard has been tacitly acquiesced in. There are 
indications that the tea industry will be able to adapt 
itself to the altered currency conditions. 

There has been no further flotation of new com- 
panies, but some minor additions to already existing 
capitals. The Consolidated Tea and Lands Company, 
besides making an issuein August of £550,000 of 
4 per cent. Debentures, called £2 per share from 
its shareholders, amounting to £120,000, and the 
Amalgamated Company obtained £95,000 by a 
similar call on its ordinary capital. The Ceylon 
Land and Produce Company made a call of 10s. per 
preference part paid share, amounting to £3,200, and 
also issued £10,750 of new fully-paid 6 per cent pre- 
ference capital, while the New Dimbula Company 
reconstructed its old complicated £86,000 of capital 
by an issue of £79,000 of new £1 shares (a slight reduc- 
tion !) 

A marked feature in the Share Market has been the 
disfavour into which the issues of the two large Glas- 
gow companies have fallen, owing to the fresh issues 
and calls (above alluded to) being made at an inop- 
portune moment, when shareholders did not wish to 
increase their commitments in tea. 

Another feature has been the great restriction in 
dealings in the shares of a large number of the 
Ceylon companies, other than the bare dozen of 
lea ing ones. sf 

Closing prices of shares show, for the most part, 
a moderate rise from the lowest point, though,’ as 
compared with a year ago, they show some irregularity. 
The financially strong companies and the Sylhet con- 
cerns show the most recovery. 


CEYLON SHARES (for comparison). 
Year 1899, 


Oompany. Jan. Top. Bot. Dec. Rise.Fall, 


Ceylon T Plant Ord. 24 27 234 25 41  ,, 
Ceylon T Plant Pref. 16% 18 164 17 4 
Dimbula Valley Ord. 53 6% 5 5z 3 
Eastern Produce Co. 52 68 52 5g b 


Standard £6 pd 
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PRODUCE AND PLANTING, 


THIBETAN TRADE.—The report for the past year of 


' the Commissioner of Chinesc Customs at Yatung, in 


t 


the Chumbi Valley, the town opened to Indian trade 
with Thibet, shows the growth of trade at the place 


for the four years it has been opened, no duties of 


any kind being levied during that period. ‘The Com- 
missioner doubts whether, when the duty is imposed, 
the trade will be able to bear it, and whether it will 
not take some other route, 


DEVELOPMENTS IN TrANs-CaucAst4.—In addition to 
the cultivation of tea, the Russian Imperial authorities 
have introduced viticulture. Last year the area under 
the vine in all Trans-Caucasia was 250,675 acres, from 
which over 17 millions of gallons of wine were obtained, 
besides grapes sold in the local markets and used for 
distillation, the total of which amounts to about 108,000 
tons: Most of the wine is consumed locally, and is of 
inferior quality, for the growers are poor, and cannot 
afford to keep it in stock to mature. Cotton of good 
quality is growing in great abundance both in Trans- 


‘Caucasia and Central Asia, end finds its way to the 


Russian markets. The silk industry, also, is growing, 
but it is affected by the poverty of those engaged in 
rearing the worms, so that last year more than half 
the latter had to be destroyed in the second and third 
stages of their growth, as their owners were unable to 
buy leaves for their food. The cultivation of liquorice, 


‘ which was an important industry in certain districts, 


[A 


is giving place to cotton and rice, so that the factory- 


owners last year had to pay higher prices. 


CHINA AND THE Paris ExuHisrrion.—The Chinese 
section of the Paris Exhibition is under the control of 
Sir, Robert Hart and the Maritime Customs, there 
being only one private exhibitor, a well known curio 
dealer from Pekin. Special efforts will be made to make 
the section especially interesting, and the tea industry 
will be to the fore. An officer of the Customs, M. Va- 


. pereau, has been in Paris for some months past getting 


the section into order. The position is not a central 
one, for it isin the gardens near the end of the eastern 


« wing of the Trocadero, but the slope of the ground and 


the large trees afford an opportunity for effect. Lhere 
will be-a four-storeyed pavilion, sixty feet high, cover- 
ing about 400 square yards, and with a lake in front. 
One of the floors of the pavilion will contain a Chinese 
theatre and restaurant, while the exhibits will take up 
two ofthe floors. There are to ke three smaller pavi- 
lions,’ anda row of Chinese shops with men at work. 


CHANGES in Mavuritivs.—The report of Sir Graham 
Bower, Colonial Secretary of Mauritius, which has 
recently been issued, draws attention to “ a steady but 
absolutely sure change’ that is taking place in the 


‘. population of the island, which is likely to have im- 


portant social, political, and economic results. Dbirty 
years ago Port Louis, the capital, was a European 
town to all intents and purposes : now the greater part 
of it has passed into the hands of either Indians or 
Chinese. The change does not stop with the town, for 
a process of morcellement is going on in the sugar 
estates, many of theold French sugar planters parting 
with their lands to Indians, who last year, 


colony, purchased , nearly 15,000 acres. for 
over two millions of rupees. The purchasers num- 
bered 1,427, of whom 485 were originally immigrants, 
introduced at the expense of the colony. 
the last four years East Indians spent over seven 
millions of rupees in purchasing land, and it is 


estimated that about a third of the total sugar crop ° 


is grown by these small proprietors. The economic 
effects of this change, say Sir Graham Bower, have 


yet to be ascertained ;a peasant proprietor is, as a‘ 


rule, Jess able to bear the vicissitudes incidental to 
agriculture than a capitalist proprietor employing 
labourers at fixed wages. When disaster comes, it is 


in . 
spite of the general financial depression cf the: 


During > 


“of the District 
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more widespread with peasant proprietors, and dis- 
aster is always possible in a country so frequently 
visited by hurricanes. Besides the financial supporters 
of a peasant proprietary are usually a small and 
unscrupulous money-lender class. “But, whatever 
the economical problem may be, the political 
and social consequences are apparent.” 


Correé & Topsacco CuLtivation iN QUEENSLAND.— 
In the Treasury annual report it is mentioned that 
the laying down of plantations is gradually 
Increasing, with a tendency to develop rather 
within the tropics than in the seml-tropical 
regions. The products that have been sent home, 
though from first crops and dressed with, in many 
cases, makeshift appliancer, have met with enconrag- 
ing encomiums from merchants in London. An in- 
structor in ccffee culture has been appointed, ard 
with his advice and assistance it is thought that 
before long Queensland-grown coffeg will have a place 
in the London markets. According to the Registrar- 
General’s statistics there were under coffee in 1896, 
138 acres; 1897, 311 acres: 1898, 432 acres. The ac- 
tual area planted has been ascertained to be consi- 
derably larger, but of the area under crop 199 acres 
only were in full bearing, the production from which 
was 56.552 lb. Our imports of raw and roasted coffee 
totalled 179,681 1b., of the value of £7,304, so that 
there is yet a considerable margin for Jocal wants 
to be supplied before the export trade can be com- 
mercially reached. The appointment of an instruc- 
tor in the art of cultivating tobacco has been well 
justified by the renewed attention that has been paid 
to this crop during the year; and it is intended—should 
this harvest be a favourable one—to test the London 
market upon a scale that will command the atten- 
tion of the European merchants.—H. and CO. Mail, 
Dec. 29. 


WYNAAD PLANTING NOTES. 


NILGIRI-WYNAAD, Jan. 8-—The past two 
months, with the exception of a slight dvizzle in 
December, have been quite rainless. Water is 
said to be getting scarce in some parts, and 
springs and rivers are all very Jow. It is safe 
to say that no one can remember them having 
been lower. 


The picking of coffee crops will soon be al- 
most over. What the qnality will turn out to 
be, we do not yet know, but the bean runs 
larger, whatever its actual weight may turn out. 
With abnormal seasons it seems scarcely reason- 
able to expect a uniform good average quality, 
although some estates, as was so conspicuously 
the case last season, may be quite up to standard. 
Estimates will mostly be reached, and in some 
cases exceeded, especially in the Ouchterlony 
Valley, where a few estates are picking up to 
35 and 50 per cent. of their big crops of last 
year. 

The proposal of the Direztor of the Govern- 
ment Cinchona Plantations, to fell a large block 
of forest at the head of the Ouchterlony Valley, 
owing to the appeal of the proprietors of pro- 
perty in the valley to His Excellency the Gov- 
ernor strongly protesting against it, is not likely 
to be carried out. It is understood that His Ex- 
cellency will give the matter his sympathetic 
consideration, and it is rumoured that the pro- 
posal has been dropped. 


I helieve there are now five European miners 
resident in Devala and Pundalur—a beginning 
a least of a revival) of gold mining. The whole 
is without any hospital accom- 
modation for Europeans,—Madras Mail, Jan. 12, 
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THE VANILLA CROPS. 


Mr. J. S. Simon, of Paris, has issued his annual 
report on the vanilla-crops for 1898-99, and, as fore- 
seen by him, the returns have been— 


Kilos 
Seychelles Sb y.- 243500 
Madagascar, &c.  .. 256 13;000 
Bourbon a 3n(8-07,500, 


Total -. £15,000 


Ta 1897-98 the crops amounted to 180,000 kilos. (in- 
cluding 125,000 from Bourbon), so that tbere has 
been a shortage of 6,500 kilos. As to the 1899- 
1900 crop, competent judges are not agreed, and it 
is difficult to say anything with regard to Bourbon 
before the end of the year. The persistent drought 
of last year has had a bad effect upon the vanilla 
plantations, and the cyclone in March has much 
modified the expected production after the dropping 
and death of the trees. Some planters say that 
the production will not exceed that of last year; 
others foresee a crop of from 90,000 to 110,000 kilos., 
but an average figure would be 100,000 kilos. The 
Seychelles Islands are estimated to produce 5,000 
kilos. less than last year. On the other hand, Co- 
mores is expected to yield a better return. In ad- 
miitting 100,000 kilos from Bourbon, there will be an 
increase of only 2,000 kilos. on the total production. 
In' Mexico the crop has been good, but quality is 
not satisfactory. In Hurope, Mexican beans are of 
little account, first quality being quoted from 150f. 
to. 200f, per kilo., according to quality. The last crop 
from Tahiti has been very large, and prices have 
declined owing to the special flavour that can be 
used only by a limited number of buyers. The 
actual stocks in Paris and Bordeaux of Bourbon 
beans are 20,000 kilos, against 45,000 kilos. at the same 
time last year. The selection offered is not com- 
plete, and the cheap, short, common, and split sorts 
are not to be had. Hamburg has an_ insignificant 
stock, and London has very little, Prices have been 
advancing throughout the year from 5d5f. to 75f. net 
per kilo. for first quality, middle length 17 cm. The 
first lots prepared were sold at 60f. for Bourbon, and 
a few days since 62°50f. was paid, representing the 
parity of the net quotations in Europe. Seychelles 
vanilla is inquired for more than ever, and has 
reached hitherto unknown prices. The present stocks 
are not sufficient to last until the end of the year, 
and the first arrivals of the new crop will be quickly 
dealt with. At the London auctions prices have been 
constantly advancing end the demand has been good. 
Concluding, present quotations are likely to be well 
maintained, the prospects for the second part of the 
season depending on the amount of the Bourbon 
crop, prospects on the future crop, and, lastly, the 
general demand for consumption. The flowering of 
Seychelles vanilla. is very short, and as already 
tated, the next crop will be a small ones.—Plant- 
mg Opinion. 
SS 

COFFEE-GROWING ON THE CLARENCKH. 

Mr. John Bale, of the Chatsworth experimental 
station, Clarence River, has supplied me with some 
interesting notes on coffee-growing. Mr. Bale says; 
—‘* JT was very much interested in the notes on coffee 
in Queensland which appeared in the special number 
of the ‘Mail,’ October 21. I have taken some interest 
in the subject for some 15 years past. Coffee was 
grown on the Clarence in 1848, but very little was 
planted prior to 1894. Some was manufactured in 
1898, and sold at 1s 6d per lb. In that year we col- 
lected 5,500 lb. of berries, and made 900 1b. of coffee. 
This season we haye to date 310,080 lb., and the dried 
berries: are very good as compared with those of last 
season, doubtless because both rain and sun have 
been in our favour. The roasted coffee is now first-clase. 
The output will be treated at the farm, and will all 
be disposed of on the Clarence, in fact, a much larger 

r "f 
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quantity could: be sold locally. I observe that the 


cost of picking the berries in Queensland is very: 


different to that usually ruling on the Clarence. A boy 
12 years of age, can pick 100 lb to 120 lb. of berries in 
a day. Take the average to be 1101b.. This should 
give 23 lb. of coffee-beans, or about 138 lb... coffee- 
beans for a week’s work at a cost of 12s per. week, 
or id per lb. A boy and a@ girl will pick all my 
present crop of two acres, and the picking will last 
into next month. We do all the pulping with a 
wooden roller turned in a trough on an incline, so 
that the berries keep a peel by rolling under the 
roller as it revolves. The coffee is dried, and the 
parchment work is completed with a U.S.A. Nog 
750 bean mill, which cost £1 10s. The revolving 
roaster was made on the farm from a large oil drum. 


A Coffee mill which costs £2 will grind 2b. per. 


minute. With regard to the question as to whether 
the industry will pay, a great deal depends on 
whether the Stase is prepared to assist the small 
growers so that the capitalist shall not have too large 
a share of the profits. Coffee at 1s per lb. should pay 
well, provided the growers obtained their faix pro- 
portion of the proceeds, but the exactions of the 
middleman retard development in this as in all other 
industrics which have to grow from very small 
beginnings.” —Sydney Mail. 


Sane ann aeRO 
THE LONDON COCOA MARKET. 
{By HAROLD HAMEL SMITH. ] 


Noticing several piles of Trinidads of late were 
being sold from “ redrawn samples,” as well as the 
original ones taken by the docks when the cocoa was 
first landed, I made enquiries to try and find out 
why the second samples had been drawn and weré 
being shown together with the original samples on the 
counter. The reason given was that this year, owing 
to the spell of heat we had from the beginning of 
June tothe end of August some of the Trinidad cocoa 
showed signs of becoming ‘“‘ wormy’’; a very unusual 
thing _ with this growth; and so buyers wishing ta 
bid for a pile that had lain at the Docks since May, 
that is during the hot weather, asked for redrawn 
samples so as to be able to judge whether the cocoa 
showed signs of becoming wormy or not. This 
precaution it seems is not only taken by the buyers, 
but by the sellers and manufacturers as well, all 
being anxious to ascertain from time to time how the 
weather has affected their stock. 

‘I was unable'to make out what is the real cause 
of this “‘worminess.” The actual cause is ‘‘ eggs.” 
But then where do the eggs come from, and are they 
always there, or only during the hot spells | of 
weather. Some seem to think they come over in the 
Cocoa, and only hatch out with very warm weather. 
Another very reliable authority believes it to be due 
to insufficient air, or other causes, on the voyage; 
and gave as a proof that a pile of a well-known 
brand of Trinidad cocoa was shipped in two lots, 
and though on landing, the Cocoa to all appearances 
was identically the same, the first lot soon showed signg 
of becoming *‘ wormy,’’ whilst the last lot receivy@ 
remained sound to the end. Another reason giver 
was that perhaps the beans not being as well washed 
and free of mucilage as they might be, owing to 
the heat fermentation set in, and attracted the insect 
that lays the eggs, and it is for this reason that 
Guayaquil, which always has a good deal of 
dried mucilage attached tothe skins, is very liable 
to become wormy, more so in fact than any other 
growth, whilst Grenadas are almost, if not entirely 
free from the nuisance. On the other hand, dealere 
in Ceylon tell you that they have known the same 
thing happen with Ceylon Cocoa, which is the driest 
and cleanest of all Cocoas, so that the cause of the 
mischief has yet to be discovered, and the sooner 
this is done the better, for it causes the grower ta 


lose money, and the merchant or buyer much anxiety 
to know how the cocoa is being affected by the 
‘weather; and I am told the Government will 
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have nothing to do with any Cocoa that shows the 
least sign of becoming ‘‘ wormy,” and not to alienate 
such @ good customer is in itself worthy of all the 
attention that can be given tothe matter. 

The Government not being buyers this week, and 
the trade still being reluctant to buy publicly, no 
Cocoa Sales were held to-day ; however, from all reports 
this has been by no means an idle fortnight, over 
7,000 bags are reported as having changed hands, 
besides ‘‘ several hundred” bags, particulars of which 
were not published. The following figures will show 
the rate at which Cocoa is going into consumption 
during October—1899-1898. 

+ Imported 1,163 tons 1,273 tons. 

Delivered 2,127 Ma «» 1,806 tons. 
So that this year the deliveries during October alone 
exceeded the Imports by 964 tons, against only 503 
tons last year. 

On seeing the rate of increase in the consumption 
of Europe one is not surprised at the rapidity with 
which cocoa is being taken up; here are tbe figures 
showing the increase in the consumption during the 
last five years, 

England consumed 15,530 tons in 1898-99, against 
10,445 tons in 1894-95, increase about 50 %; France 
consumed 17,230 tons in 1898-99, against 14,630 tons 
in 1894-95, increase about 20 %; Germany consumed 
18,656 tons in 1898-99, against 9,447 tons in 1894-97, 
increase about 100 % ; Holland consumed in 1898-99; 
15,182 tons, against 8,664 tons in 1894-95, increase 
about 80 %; and even Spain, hard up as she is, con- 
sumed 6,424 tons this year, against 4,481 tons in 1897-98. 
»Mr. Edward Kynaston sums up the position very 
accurately when he says:—‘‘ The home consumption 
of Cocoa as indicated by the Board of Trade returns, 
continues to show a steady expansion. On the Con- 
tinent also the consumption is known to be extend- 
ing, and the large production everywhere has met 
with a ready outlet, and has not entailed any undue 
accumulation of stocks. We shall commence next year 
with reasonable stocks, and if it is quite possible, 
crops do not turn out phenomenally large, as they 
have done this season, present prices, satisfactory as 
they are, may well become subject to a further increase. 
. A cold winter following two mild ones will make a 
great difference in the consumption of Cocoaas a 
beverage, and estate owners may look forward with 
confidence to the coming season. 

The following are the stocks at the undermentioned 
ports :— 


1898. 1899. 
London 108,313 bags .. 97,618 bags 
Liverpool 1,735 ,, did 2,733 a 
Havre 95,729 _,, 123,209 - ,, 


The Havre stock includes 23,107 bags of Trinidads. 
—Port of Spain Gazette. 


see ne 


PLANTING NOTES. 3 

Tue EARTH ONION.—Beth the Geographical 
Journal and he &cottish Geographical Magazine 
for October publish Sir John Murray’s presiden- 
tial address on Oceanography, delivered to the 
Geographical section of the British Association, 
says the Review of Reviews. From the results it 
appears that considerably more than half of t 
sea-floor lies at a depth exceeding 2,0U0 fatho 
or over two geographical miles. 
geology is packed up in the following paragraph 
and its homely comparisons :— 

When we regard our globe with the mind’s eye, 
it appears at the present time to be formed of con- 
eentric spheres, very like, and still very unlike, the 
successive coats of an onion. Within is situated the 
vast nucleus or centrosphere ; surrounding this is what 
may be called the tektosphere, ashell of materials ina 
state bordering on fusion, upon which restsand creeps 
the /ithospherc. Then follow hydrosphere and atmos- 
phere, with the included biosphere. ‘To the interaction 
of these six geospheres, through energy derived from 
internal and external sources, “may be referred all 
the existing superficial phenomena of the planet. 
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TEA PLANTING IN THE MATALE VALLEY— 
has long been known to be very profitable 
and several favoured estates have, in some 
years, run the far-famed Gampola Valley 
premier paar very close in respect of 
yield. Myr. H. Storey, of Warakamure, has in 
this way placed on record in our ‘“* Hand- 
hook and Directory” that he has got up 
9931b. and 1,066 lb. per acre of made tea, 
without manure—a wonderful result. In 
answer to an appeal, Mr. Storey has now 
supplied our contemporary with a full return 
for 8 years—curiously enough since manur- 
ing set in, the yield has fallen, owing to 
unfavourable seasons with droughts :— 


by Plucking Yield per 

Year. Aver'ge. Acre. Rainfall, Remarks, 
1892 80 688 76°90 
1893 194 695 59°78 
1894 194 702 60°89 
1895 1942 812 87°24 No manure. 
1896 198 99 104°06 
1897 2043 1066 98°95s 
1898 206 720 64°31 manured 60 ac. 
1899 213 907 88°31 5 other 

60 acres, 


The very serious droughts of 1898did a great deal 
of damage to crop and to the tea also, and it has 
taken the whole of the last year, with very careful 
treatment, to bring the tea round again. I am 
glad to be able to say, however, that now 
I have never seen the tea looking better. A 
very unusual drought during the height of 
the S. W. monsoon last year, and a very 
unsatisfactory December, afiected my yield cons 
siderably as I had confidently expected 1,000 
lb. peracre. Two of my neighbours run me very 
close in yield, and I believe several other estates, 
north of Matale, can show very fine yield returns, 
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Ceylon Rainfall, 


Tur P. W. D. MrreoroLocGicAL OBSERVATIONS FOR 
Nov. 1899.—We append this Monthly Return of rain 
from which it will be seen that the highest fall was 


Eastern Province, 50°30 inches 


andthe lowest at Mylapitiyain the Central Province 


2°65 inches. 
WESTERN PROVINCE, 


Negombo, Mr. Bucknall 

(6) a. 86S 
Kalutara Mr. Gregson 

7 2G} ve 11°83 

Labugama, Mr. Bond 

(369) mee OOO, 
Henuaratgoda, Mr. Silva 

(33) -. 16°18 
CENTRAL PROVINCE. 


Katugastota. Mr. Morgan 


(1,500) wee BD 

New Valley, (Dikoya) Mr. 
Ward (3,710) .. 605 
Yarrow Es!ate, = iS 
Mr. Peto (8,400)... 8:06 


Peradeniya Mr. cdo 
MacMillan (1,440)... 3°90 
Duckwari, Mr. Edwin 


(3,300) eeeeanindete O) 
Ciledonia, Mr Goork .. 
(4,273) RA 427 


Pussellawa, Mr. ee 
Powell (3,000) -. 4°94 
Hakgala, Mr. 


Nock (5,581) v4» 8°84 
S. Wanarajah Istate, Mr. 
Tatham (3,700) e 530 


St. Andrew’s (M>2skeliya), 
Not received (4,200) .. — 
Padupola. Mr. Ward... 
(1,634) Rae eel 
Mylapit iya, Mr. Rowland 
(1,707) i 8:65 
NonkTHEERN PROVINCE. 


Mullaittivu, Mr. Sanmu'am 
(12) -- 20°68 
Jaffna Mr. MacDonnell 


8) 9 37 
Mankulam, (N. Road) Mr. 
Walker (167)... 22°83 
Elephant Pass, Mr... 
Silva (7) = 31°01 
Vangalachettykulam, Mr. 
Oorloff (179) -» 11°80 
Point Pedro, Not received 
(24) ut — 
Jaffna College, Mr. Covke 
(Gh wee 18°59 
Kayts, Mr. Kretser .. 
(8) 


4 16°28 
Kankesanturai, Mr. .. 
Adams (10) reopen) VES 
Pallai, Mr. Silva 
2. 


24 eh OKO 0) 
Murikanay, (North-Central 
Road) Mr. Silva — 19°10 
’ Nedunkeni, Mr. Sanmukam 
(122) we 35°20 
Chavakachcheri, Mr. 
Silva (16). seo 12°38 
Udupiddi, Mr. Hastings 
#5) 14°18 


G Bh g 
Marichchukaddi, (14) Mr. 
Thamotharampillay 10°65 
Murungan, Mr. 
Blechingberg (52) 13°49 
Vavuniya Mr. Walker 
(318) 14°LL 


SouTHERN PRovINcE. 
Ella Vella (262) Mr. Smith 
o 


Kekanadura, (150) do 2°21 
Denagama, (286) do 9°15 
Udukiriwila Mr. Lourengz | 
(235) «. 4°85 
Kirama, Not receivei 


(260) cae 

Hali-ela (200) Mr. Smith 17°10 
Tissamaharama, ny. 

Peries (75) Te Loe 

Matara (15) Mr. Smith 6°32 

Dandeniya, (157) do 3'89 


Urubokka,. Mr. Smith 
(890) ai 8°60 
Elagala, Not received (121) — 
Tangalla, (94) Mr. Barttlet 
aa 5°81 
Mamadola, Mr. Cade 
(56) ea ONG 


EASTERN PROVINCE. 


Irrakkumam, (42) Mr, Bower 
we =: 14°35 
Devilava, Mr. 

Vanderstruaten (136) 16°40 
Sagamata, Mr. Bower 
(40) Behe 
Ambare, do (65) 15°68 

Kantbalai, Mr. Carte 
(150) 6°50 
Allai, Mr. Carte (95) 50°80 
Rukam, Mr. Vanderstraaten 


(420) 2113840 
Periyakulam, Mr. 

Carte (20) ce ae Ho) Hi} 
Chadaiyantalawa, Mr. 

Edge (57) .. 167 
Kalmunai, do (12) 1°°31 
Rotewewa, do (30) 10°35 
Labugala, do (70) 654 
Naulla, do (389) 6°30 
Andankulam, Mr. 

Carte (41) LESS 


Manalpuddy, Mr. 
Vanderstraaten (21) 11°25 
Maha-Oya-Tank, 
Mr. Vanderstraaten 
(190) 18°10 


N.-W. PROVINCE. 


Magalawewa, Mr. Gunaratna 
4:20 
Maha Uswewa tank, Mr, 
Crabb (160) <. 379 
Tenepitiya. Mr. 
Charchill (8) we 6°12 
Batalagoda, Mr. Fonseka 
— 3°41 
N.-C. PRovINCcE,. 


Kalawewa, (268) Mr. Carson 
6°36 
Maradankadawala, Mr. 
Carson (443) ... 9°83 
Mihintale, Mr MacBride 


(354) Ad 11°83 
Horowapotana, Mr. 
MacBride (217) .. 22°30 


Madawachchiya, Mr, 
MacBride (285)... 11°05 
Topare, (200) Mr.Jayewardane 
2°61 


Minneriya — Mr. “Eves 13°05 
Uva PRovVINCE. 


Bandarawela, Mr. 

Tocke (4,000) .. 4°47 
Haldummuila, Not received 

(3,160)... ad 

Kumbukan, (446) 

Mr. Emerson ono 6°01 
Koslanda, (2,258) 

Mr. Emerson ood 13°71 
Tanamalwila, Not 

received (550) Bi _— 
Bibile, Mr. Silva (680) 10°56 
Taldena, Mr. Fernando 


(1,100) 11°94 
Allutnuwaia—Mr,. Leembrug- 
gen 19% 0 


SABARAGAMUWA. 


Ambanpitiya, Mr. 

Caldicott (729) 3°88 
Pelmadulla, Mr. Clarke 
(408) 5: 
Kolonna Korale (Hulanda- 

oya) (203) Not received -~ 
Ayisawella, Mr, Jeffery 

(105) 10:63 
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S. G. O. METEoROLOGICsL OBSERVATIONS FOR 


JULY, 


The following is the 


1899. 


return of the total fall of 


rain for July, from which it will be seen that the 
highest fall was at Labookellie, Ramboda, 32:95 in- 
ches, and thelowest at Batticaloa, 0-10 inches, 


Coli mbo (40) 0°38 
Ratnaoura (84) 5°27 
Potialam (27) 0 
Anuredhapura (295) 1772 
Mannar (12) 0 
Jaffna 9 0 
Trincomalee (12) ~~ -2'08 
Battice)oa Q6) 0:10 
Hambautota (60) 0°50 
Galle (43) 9 4°85 
Kandy (1,654) 5°06 
Nuwara Eliya (6,148) 8°43 
Hakgala, Nuwara 

Eliya (5,581) 6-00 
Badulla (2,225) 0°51 
Vavuniya (317) 

instruments removed 
Kurunegala (381) 1°29 
Maligakanda, Colombo | 

Mr. J bnson (70) 1°26 


Agricultural School — 

Colombe, Mr. Rodrigo 0°66 
Welhelmi:a Puttulam, 

Mr. Katuaye”e (131) _ 
Horakele Estate, 

Cmilaw, Mr. Beven (50) 0°88 

Chilaw Kachcheri 
Chilaw, Wr Xoch (10) 0 

Yranklands Est:te - 
Vesansoda, Mr. Beven 4°10 
Orange Hill, Ragama 

Mr. Bury (£9) d1s 
Henaratgoda Gard: ns, 

Henaratgoda, Mr, de 

Silva (33) 0°97 
Kotua Godella, Rambukana 

Mr. Windus (530) — 
Eadella or Liberia Es- 

tite Polgahawela 

Mr. Craighead (424) (3°02 
Geekianakauda, Neboda _ 

Mr. Towgova (20v) — 
Polgahakandsa, Nebodja 

Mr. Wight (300) 3°56 
Labugama, Hanwella, 


Mr. .Boud (369) 5°37 
Rayigam, Horana, Mr. 

Dawson, (30) 3°95 
Kanangma, Avissawella 4 

Mr. Cooke (200) 829 


Dunetin Estate, Avis- (400) 
sawella, Mr. Bayley, (400) 5°37 
Digalla Avisawella, Mr. 

Tottenham, (400) 8°81 
Pambagama, Avisawella, 

Mr. Bridgman (600) 7°71 
Avisawelle Estate Avisawella 

Mr. Byrde (250) 6°53 
Yatideriya, Kegalla, 

Mr. Fairweather — 98:06 
Mahawalatenna, Balangeda 
Mahawaiatenna RM. 

— 1°38 

Agarslsnd Estate Balangoda 

Mr. Boyd (2,15) = 
Maduwanwala, Rakwana, 

Maduwanwela R.M. 

(75) 1:40 
Anninkanéa, Morawaka, 

Mr. Anderson, (1,400) 7°07 
Panilkanda, Morawaka, 

Mr. Davidson (1,900) 5°75 
St. John Del Rey, Bogawan- 
talawa Mr. Glanville ; 
(4,300) 9°45 

Friedland, Bogawantalawa 
Mr. Rammell (5,200) 8°29 
Campion, bogawantalawa, 
Mr, Gidden, (4,840) 9°29 
Blair Athol, Dikoya, 
Mr. Lane (3,641) 20°14 
Annficld, Dikoya, 
Mr. Knight (4,300) 15°66 
Maskeliya Hospital, 
Maskeliya Mr, Buloer 
(4,200) L5'94 


Hope Estate, Hewaheta 
Mr. Bagot (4,' 00) 824 
Col'stream Fstate, Watawala, 

Mr. Speeding (5,800) 24°38 
Holmwood Est., Agrapatsna, 

Mr. Gray (5,249) 11°51 
Sandringham, Agrapitana 

Mr. Orchard (5,200) 801 
Gingran-oya, Kotimale, 

Mr. Cox (8,800) 17°75 
Labookelle, Rimboda, 

Mr. Stove (5,000) 32:95 
Dunsinane, Pundalo-oya 
_Mr. Mereilfe 4,800. 16-95 
Sogama, Pusse'‘lawa, 

_Mr. Eustace (3,500) 6°94 
Kurundu-oya, Maturata, 

Mr. Corbetta (5,150) 2°5@) 

Habaragelle, Maturata, 
¥. aclean (4,200 : 
Maragalla Estate, Magee an 

Mr. Betts, (2,200) 959 
Moopana, Hospital, Moopana 

(Mr. Sela) (600) 0°95 
Madulsima Hospital Lunuygala 

Dr. Vethecan (4,400) 2-90 
Meeriabedda, Haputale, 

Mr. Dupuis 3,60 rhe 
Udahena Hatates Hane ale ie 

Mr. Bisset, (4,500) 1°79 
Post Office, Bandara wela, 

Mr. Mendis (4,033), 0-21 
Calland:r, Ohiya 

Mr. Green (5,125) — 
Marea ite, Gampola 

Mr. Salmond 1,600 f 
SE Gatnnolg he? 

Mv. Taylor 1 “98 
alow Forest, Deleon. vee 

ir. Wardrop (3,500) 4° 
Rajaweilla, Retate lediones 

Mr. Miller, (1,500) 2°65 
Lower Spriog Valley, Badulla 

Mr, Rettie (3,650) 2°45 
Gouraele Estate, Badulla, 

Mr. Hepe (4,200) 3°97 
Mo: sagala Estate, Badulla, 

Mr. Deakeyr (4,500) 2°59 
Ledgerwaite, Badulla 

Mr. Rettie (4,000) 1°56 
Den tlia Estate, M’walatenna 

Mr. Vanderslott (800). 4°80 
Sembawatte Estate, N’pitiya 

Mr. Roe (1,600) 21°52 
Gammaduwa, Estate, Rattota 

Mr. Westland (2,400) 4°34 
Kobonella Estate, Rangala, 

Mr. Pole (3,300) 6°73 
St. Martins, Rangala, 

Mr. Wyilie (3,600) — 
Crystal Aiu, Matale, 

Mr. Van Sex (1,400) 3:21 
Vicarton Estate, Matalle 

Mr. Carrie (3,250). 6-70 
Matale Mr, Tisseverasinghe 

(1,208) -- 
Wariapolla, Matale, 

Mr, Dickenson (1,200) 3:83 
Dambulla, Mr. Sionetamby 


(400) O41 
Kotta Estate, Pallai, 
Mr. Todd (13) 7°14 


Mantota Hospital, M ar, 
Mr. Adams P 17) nine 10 
Bottala Hospital, Buttala, 
Mr. Somasunirum — 0:60 
Police Station, Hatton Police 
Constable Miskin (4,141) 21°59 
Medway. Estate Nilaveli, 
Mr. Abraham, we 4:31 
Delwita, Kuruncgala 
Mr... Neame (49)) 2°69 
Woodside, Uragalla 
Mr. MacMahon (3,800) 3°58 
Gillardstown, Wattegama 
Mr, Hardy (2,500) gg 


506 THE TROPICAL 
SHARE LIST. 
ISSUED BY THE 
COLOMBO SHARE BROKERS’ ASSO- 
CIATION, 
CEYLON PRODOCE COMPANIES. 
: paid Buy- Sell- Tran‘ 
Company, p.sh. ers. ers. sactions 
tates Co., Ltd. 500 900 1000 as 
Rebar Coconut Estates 509 — 6500n’l " 
Castlereagh Tea Co., Ltd. 100) eee 95 95 
Ceylon Hills Estates Co., Ltd. 100 — 30 ves 
Ceyfon Provincial Estates Co. 600 00 i 
Claremont Estates Co., Ltd. apo Le Be zal 
Clunes'Tea Co., Ltd. ie iid 10 Hi 
Clyde Estates Co., Ltd. 00 a ; 
Daomoo Tea Co., Ltd. Wy cy de ay 
Drayton Estate Co., Ltd. 1 or 
Kila Tea Co., of Ceylon, Ltd. 100 62 = cn 
Estates Co., of Uva, Ltd. aw _ 3L0 280 
awatta BH 
Gieae Estate Co., Ltd. 500 925 Wee = 
Graat Western Tea Co., 500 yen 640 640 
Hapugahalande Tea Estate Co. 200 am 2A 9 
High Forests Estates Co.,Ltd 600 — 570 570 
,. Do part paid i 350 — 410 
Horekelly Estates Co., Ltc. 100 pa me ifs 
Kalutara Co., Ltd. 600 3 E- is 
Kandyan Hills Co., Ltd. 100 = gf ) 9! 
Kanapediwatte Lta- 100 ai 9 5 9 5 
Kelani Tea Garden Co., Ltd. 100 40 5 
Kirklees Estates Co., Ltd. 100 — 145 aus 
Knivesmire Estates Co., Ltd. 100 = a rl 
Maha Uva Estates Co., Ltd 500 Te 
Mocha Tea Go., of Ceylon, Ltd. 600 625 — 
Nahavilla Estate Co., Ltd. 100 — Mss LG 
Neboda Tea., Co. Ltd 500 500 bs ae 
Nyassaland Coffee Co. Ltd. ey Re 
Ottery Estate Co., Ltd. 0) oe as ail 
Palmerston Tea Co., Ltd. 500 pal 
Penrhos Estates Co., Ltd. 100 — 100 
Pine Hill Estate Co., Ltd. 60 pie 50 3 
Pitakanda’ Tea Company 500 =: 1,006 is. i 
Putupaula Tea Co., Ltd. 1000 — 2 
Ratwatte Cocoa Co., Ltd. 600. = ih 
Rayigam Tea Co., Ltd. 100 fo ‘0 eh 
Roeberry Tea. Co., Ltd. ay 45 5 ey 
Ruanwella Tea Co., Ltd. 1 5 “0 55 
St) Heliers Tea Co., Ltd. 500 500 pie 6 
Talgaswela Tea Co.. Ltd. “i 25 ahi i 
“Do 7 per cent. Prefs.- 00 is is 
Tonacombe Estate Co., Ltd. Boo pai 50 san 
Udabage Estate Co., Ltd. ‘ nes 2 er eh 
Jdugama Tea & Timber Co., Ltd. 5 oom 
Onion Estate Co., Ltd. 600 = 3C an 
Upper Maskeliya Estate Co., a 
“litd: 600 ww as 
Ovakellie Tea Co., of Ceylon, 104 i 
‘ta. ba 0. i 
Vouan Tea, Co., Ltd.. 100 9) ie 90 
Wanarajah Tea Co.,Ltd. 600 — 15 
VYataderiya Tea Co., Ltd. 100 — 
OnyLon ComMMEROIAL OomPANiEs. 
's Peak Hotel Co., Ltd. 100 40 50 — 
Beene atal Cc.. Ltd. 100; ; =, 87k. 878 
Do 7 per cant Debi. 100 #105 = =— 
Vege; 
eon en: Steam Navg ah is wi 
Colombo Apothecaries Co., Ltd 100 187 — 135 
Colompo Assembly Rooms Co., ‘ 
Ltd. au 1250 .. -: 


prefs. ‘ 
garonibs Fort Land and Building 


” Go., Ltd 100 elle 90 aa} 


Colombo Hotels Company 100 800 303 — 
Galle Face Hotel Co., Ltd. 100 — oy ai 
Kandy Hotels Co., Ltd, 100 ms 1124 1124 
Kandy Stations Hotels Co, 100. 30 es 
Mount Lavinia Hotels Co., Ltd. 500 = 300 ie 
New Colombo Ice Co., Ltd. 100 cs 1723, 1722 
Nuwara Eliya Hotels Co., Ltd. 100 25 RTE cis) 
Public Hall Co., Ltd. ee Lb i = 
Petroleum Storage Co. ive inp ft Bs 


Do 10 % prefs. 
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* LONDON COMPANIES. 


paid Buy- Sell- Tran- 
Company. p.sh. ers. ens. » sactions 
Alliaree Vea Co., of Ceylon, 10 8s—9 ~ i 
Anglo Ceylon General Estates Co. 100 -- A5°a0"” 6 
Associated Estates ( 0., of Ceylon 10 _ Xe _— 
Do. 6 per cent prefs, 10 -- “ bg 
Ceylon Proprietary Co. 1 — 126-176 . 
Ceylon Tea Piantacion Co., 10 — 25-26 
Dimbula Valiey Co., 5 — 55—d4 
Do prefs. 6 _— a _— 
Eastern Produce and Estates Co., 5 — 6r 
Ederapolla Tea Co., 10 _ 7-8 
{mperial Tea Estates 10 _— 5-6 
Kelani Valley Tea Asson., 5 - 5—6 
Kintyre Estates Co., 10 —~ : — 
Lanka Plantation Co., 10 42 5-€ oe 
Nahalma Estates Cv., 1 aaa) 4 WE only 
New Dimbula Co., 1 — 2-3 as 
Nuwara Hliya'vea Estate Co. 0) 9% — —_ 
Ouvah Coffee Co., 10 7 -- rh 
Ragalla Tea Estates Co., 10 _ 10 she 
Scottish Ceylon Tea Co., 10 — 14--16 E 
Spring Valloy Tea Co., 10 3 4—5 74 
Standard Tea C-., j _ _ 
The Shell Transport and Trading 
Comp ny, 100 _— 250 223 
Yativantota Veylon Tea Co., 10 _ 8-9 - 
Yatiyantota pref. 6 o/o 10 — 92-105 
BY ORDER OF [HE COMMITTEE 
Colombo, January 12th, 1900, 


Se 
THE LOCAL MARKET. 
(By Mr. James Gibson, Barllie St., Fort.) 


Colombo, Jan. 16th, 1900. 
COFFEE :— 
Estate Parchment per bushel 
Chetty do ~ do 
Nahe, oes }per cwt. pol 


Liberian coffee:—per bushel 
do cleaned coffee:—per ewt 


Cocoa unpicked:—per cwt R40°00 to 44°00 


do cleaned do R43°00 to 48°00 
Cardamoms Malabar per lb R100 to 1710 

do Mysore do R165 to 1°90 
RICE :— 


Soolai per bag of 164 lb. nett R825 to 8-75 


Slate or Ist quality:— per bushel R3°30 to 3°34 
Soolai 2& 3rd. do do do R32) to 3°30 
Coast Calunda R3°75 to 3°87 
Coast Kara R360 to 3°75 
Kazala Rs'15 to 3°20 
Muttusamba Ordinary R425 to 4°56 


Cinnamon. per lb Nol to 4 R058 scarce 
de do 1 toz Nil 
do Chips per candy R95 00 to 97°50 scarce 


Coconuts Ordinary per thousand R35°09 to 37-00 
do Selected do B36'00 to 38°50 
Coconut Oil per ewt R13°623 to 13°75 
do do F. O. B. per ton R272°50 to 275:00 
POONAC :— 
Gingelly per ton R97‘50 to 100°80 
Coconut Chekku R75‘00 to 77°50 
do Mill (retai)) R77'50 to 80°00 
Cotton Seed per ton Rs0'00 
Copra. per candy 


do 
do 


Kalpitiya do R41°00 to 42°50 
Marawila do R40°09 to 41°50 
Cart Gupra do R39:00 to 40°00 


Satinwood per cubic feet. R200 to 2°25 


do Flowered . do R500 to 6:00 
Halmilla, do R1°90 
Palu do R1:00 to 112 
Ebony per ton R75'00 to 17500 
Kitul fibre per ewt 28 00 to R30°00 
Palmyra doe (a) R450 to 15°50 
Jafina Black Clean per ewt Bi4°50 

do mixed do R12°00 to 13:25 
Indian do R4°50 to 13°50 

(oes Cleaned do R600 to 14°50 


Sapanwood per ton Ra5‘00 to 65°00 
Kerosine oil American per case R7-75 to 8:00 
do bulk Russian per tin R320 to 330 
do Russian per case R6'75 to 7°00 
Nux Vomica per cwt 


Croton Seed per ewt R30:00 
Kapok cleaned fob per cwt R24°50 
ao uncleaned do R6-00 


de R400°00 to 1125°00 
Chins R200°00 to 800°00 
Dust R100:00 to 600°60 


* Latest Lendon Prices, 


Plumbago per ton, 


Large humps 70000 to 115000 
according tu grade | 


se 


. Croton SEED per cwt R30 


JAN. 1, 1900.| THE TROPICAL 


COLOMBO PRICE CURRENT. 


(Furnished by the Chamber of Commerce.) 
Colombo, 15th Jan. 1900. 


CarpaMoms:— 
All round parcel, well bleached per lb R170 
Do dull medium do. 1°50 
Special assortment, 0 and 1 only do. 2-30 
Seeds do, 1-40 Sellers 


CincHona BarK:— 
Per unit of Sulphate of Quinine llc. 1 0/o to 4 o/o 
CinnNAMon ‘-— 


Ordinary assortment per lb. 49c. 

Nos. 1 and 2 only per |b, 65c. 

Nos. 3 and 4 only per lb. 51c.—Unchanged 
Cinnamon Cuips :— 


Per candy of 56)lb R95—Supply. scarce. 
Cocoa :— 
Finest estate red; unpicked per cwt R47-50 
Medium do do per cwt BAO sa : 
Bright native, unpi: ked and undried per cw } 
Gidinary do g do do lone 
offering. 


_ Coconuts—(husked). 


Selected per thousand R46-00 
Ordinary 5 R38:00 
Smalls x R29-00 


» Coconut CaxE— 


Poonac in robins f.o.b. per ton R77°50 
Do. in bags none 


. Coconut (Dessicated). 


Assorted all grades per lb. 134c 
Coconut O1m— 
Dealers’ Oil per cwt. R14:25 
Coconut Oil in ordinary packages, f. 0. b. per ton 
R32000 Large transactions at 2320/00 
CorrEE— 
Plantation Estate Parchment on the spot per bus. 
R950 
Plantation Estate Coffee f.o.b. (ready) per cwt. R65 


Native Coffee, f.0.b. per cwt none offering 
Copra— 


Boat Oopra per candy of 560 Jb. R43 


Calpentyn Copra do do R43°25 
Cart do do do R40 
Estate do do do R43 25 


Exsony— 
Sound per ton at Govt. depot R175, Inferior R120, 
As per Govt. sales of 15th November. i 


FirsrEs— : 
Coconut Bristle No.1 per cwt RIL 
Do ” 2 ” 8 
Coconut mattress ,, 1 3 2°75 
Do He at 2 
Coir Yarn Kogalla ,, 1 to8 17°25 
Do Culombo ,, 1 to8 16 
Kitool all sizes 38 
Palmyrah 14 
Prperer— Black per lb 8c. 
PLuMBAGo— 
Large lumps » per ton R1000 
Ordinary lumps ___,, Be 1050 
Chips 3 5 750 
Dust’ 3 We 550 
Do (Flving) 200 
SaPANwooD— per ton R57 50 


SaTinWoop (ordinary) per cubic it 2°40 
} High Grown. Medium, Low Grown. 

Tea— cts cts cts 
Broken Pekoe per lb 38 to 76 31 to 48 33 to 38 
. Orange Pekoe do 42 t063 35 t047 34 to 37 
Pekoe do 36 t050 432 to 39 32 t> 36 
Pekoe Souchongdo 34 to 42 31 to 37 27 to 34 
Pekoe Fanningsdo 28 to 34 26 to 34 26 to 33 

Broken mixed—dust, &c. per lb ' 

Dane 25 to 28 24 to 31 23 to 27 
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MARKET RATES FOR OLD AND NEW PRODUCTS 
(From Lewis d& Peat's Fortniahtly Prices Current, London, 


ALOES, Soccotrine cwt. 
Zanzibar & Hepatic ,, 


BEES’ WAX, - 
Zanzibar & { White ,, 
Bombay Yellow,, 


Madagascar 
CAMPHOR, China 


Japan ei 
CARDAMOMS, Malabarlb 


” 
” 


Ceylon. — Mysore 


m0 Tellicherry,, 
Long 
Mangalore,, 
CASTOR OIL, calcntne 
Madras ,, 
CHILLIES, Zanzibar cwt. 
CINCHONA BARK.— 


0 


Ceylon b. 
CINNAMON. Reston lsts 
per lb 2nde 
3rda 
4ths 
Chios 
OLOVES, Penang lb. 
Amboyna A 
Zanzibar } 
and Bembe 
Stem 


Soqus vS INDICUS ewt. 
COFF 


-|Dull to tine 


Carton Plantation ,, 


Native 
Liberian 
COCOA, Ceylon 


COLOMRO ROOT 
- COIR ROPE, Ceylon ton 
Cochin ,, 
FIBRE, Brush fs 
Cochin ,, 
‘Stuffing ,, 
Ceylon 55 
Cochin ,, 
do. 
CROTON SEEDS, sift. ewt. 
CUTCH 
GINGER, Bengal, rough ,, 
Calicut, Cut a,, 
B&C 
Cochin meer 


COIR YARN, 


” 
” 


Japan PA 
@UM AMMONIACUM, 
ANIMI, Zanzibar 


ry 
” 


Madagascar 


ARABIC W.T. & Aden 
Turkey sorts 

hatti 

Kurrachee 


Madras 
ASSAFCKETIDA 


KINO 
MYRRH, picked 

Aden sorts 
OLIBANUM, drop 


pickings ,, 
siftings 
INDIARUBBEK,Assamib 


Rangoon 


QUALITY. 


Fair to fine dry 
Common to good 


Good to fine 

Fair 

Dark to "good palish 
Fair average quality 


Cli ped, bold, bright, fine 
Viiddling, stalky & lean 
Fair to fine plump 
Seeds 

(100d to fine 
Brownish 

Shelly to good 
Med brown to good bold 
Ists and 2nds 


Dull to fine bright 


Crown, Renewed 
Org. Stem 

Red Org. Stem 
Renewed 
Rout 


Ordinary to fine quill 
” ” 
” 


Dull to fine bright bold 


” 


Good and fine bright 
Common dull to fair 
Fair 
Fair 


Bold to fine bo'd colory 
Middling to fine mid 
Low mid. and low grown 
Smalls 

Good ordinary 

Small to bold 

Bold to fine bold 
Medium and fair 
Triage to ordinary 
Fair to good 


Ordinary to fair 
Ord. to fine long straight 
Ordinary to good clean 
Common to fine 
Common to superior 

». very fine 
Roping, fair to good 
Dull to fair 
Fair to fine dry 
Fair 
Good to fine bold 
Small and medium 
Common to fine bold 
Small and D’s 
Unsovlit 


Sm. blocky t» fine clean]? 


Picked fine pale in sorts 
Part yellow and mixed 
Bean and Pea size ditto 
Amber and dk. re‘ bold 
Med. & bold glassy sorts 
Fair to Bpod Ralien 


Ordinary "to good pale 


Pickings to fine pale .. 
Good and fine pale _.. 
Reddish to pale selected 
Wark to fine pale : 
Clean fr to gd. almonds 
Ord. stony and blocky 
Fine bright 

Fair to fine pale 
Middling to good 

Good to fine white 
Middling to fair 

Low to good pale 
Slightly foul to fine 
Good to fine 

Common to foul & mxd. 
Fair to good clean 
Common te fine 


QUOTATIONS. 


. }443 a 100s 


20s a 60s 


£6a£7 10s 
£55sa £6 10s 
£65sa £6 14s 6d 
160s 

{70s 

28 6d a 2s Oa 
1s 7d a 2s 

33 5da4s 1d 

ts 6G a 2s 6d 


; 28 lid a 3s 


INDIARUBBER, (Contd). 
Java, Sing. & Penang lb. 


Mozambique 


” 


Madagascar 


INDIGO, E.I. 


” 


= EN 


” 


23 6d 

28 6d a 3s 6d 
2s 3da 3s3d 
:|34d a 44d 


.- (349d a Bad 
..|40s a 47s 6d 


100s a 115s 
853 a 95s 
75s a 82s 6d 


65s a 778 6d 
50s a 628 6d 
-2s 6da 39s 
nominal 
£19 a £23 
£19 a £21 
£18 a £22 
£7 a £9 
£15 a £33 
£12 a £32 
£10 a {1410s 


363 a 


£107s 6da £20 
£82/6 a £1010s 
70s a £9 2/6 

£5 10sa £7 10s 
80s 4 100s 

£4 8s a £8 

£4 5s a £9 

40s a 55s 

67s 6d a 85s 
12s 6d a 35s 

52s 6d a 55s 

30s a 40s 

238 a 353 

40s a 80s 

12s 6d a 35s 


338 a 55s 

348 6d a 50s 
258 a 358 

‘73 a 20s 

163 6d a 18s 

23 104d a 38 4d 
1s 4d a 2s 6d 


MACE, Bombay & Penang 


per lb 
MYRABOLANES, 
Madras cae 
Bombay ” 
Bengal ,, 
NUTMEGS— Ib. 


Bombay & Penang ,, 


NUTS, ARECA ewt. 
NUX V OMICA, Bombay 
per cwt, Madras 


OIL OF ANISEED lb 
CASSIA 53 
LEMONGRASS 
NUTMEG 
CINNAMON 
CITRONELLE # 

ORCHELLA W EED—ewt 

Ceylon 
Zanzibar. >) 


PEPPER - (Black) lb. 
Alleppee & Tellicherry 
Singapore 

Acheen & W. C. Penang 

PLU»IBAGO, lump cwt. 


” 


” 
” 


chips 
dust 
SAFFLOWER 


SANDAL WOOD— 
Bombay, Logs ton. 
Chips ,, 

Madras, Logs ., 

Chips ,, 

SAPAN WOOD Bombay,, 
Madras ,, 

Manila ,, 

Siam 


” 
” 


” 


SEEDLAC 


SENNA, Tinnevelly Ib 


SHELLS, M. o’PEARL-— 


Bombay ewt. 
Mergui 5 
Mussel a 
TAMARINDS, Calcutta 
per cwt. Madras 
TORTOISESHELL— 


Zanzibar & Bombay Ib. 


TURMERIC, Bengalewt. 
Madras 


Do. ” 
Cochin 
VANILLOES— 


Mauritius and 
Bourbon 


” 


\b. 
Ists 
2nds 


Decembir 13th, 1899. 
| 


W@UALITY, QUOTATIONS © 
SUNSETS -— 
Foul to good clean 8d a3s 33d 
Good to fine Ball 2s 8da 3874 
Ordinary to fair Ball. |2s a vs 103d 
Low sandy Ball .jIs3da 1s 7d 
Sausage fair to good |3s 2d a 3s 6d 
Liver “and livery Ball |2s 4d a 3s 24d 
Fr to finepinky & white|3s a 3s 43d 
Fair to good black 28a 283 
Niggers, low to fine Is a 2s 6d 
Bengal-- 

Shipping mid togd violet|‘s 9d a 4s 6d 
Consuming mid. to gd.|3s 6da 3s ed 


38 2d a %s 5d 


Ordinary to mid. 
23 2d a Ys 8d 


Mid. to good Kurpah 


Low to ordinary Is llda2s1d 
Mid. to good Madras |1s 5da 2s 6d 
Pale reddish to fine 2s a 48 
Ordinary to fair 1s 53d als lld 
Pickings Is4dals4}d 
Dark to fine pale UG (68 a7s 

Fair Coast 53 6d a 6s 
Jubblepore 4s 83da7s 
Bhimlies 4s9d 4 93 Gd 
Rhajpore, &c. 4s 3d a8s 
Calcutta 4s 6d a 6s 
64’s to 57’s 2s 4d a 2s 6d 
110’s to 65's 1s a 23 3d 
160's to 130's 6d a 11d 
Ordinary to fair fresh /12s a 21s 
Ordinary to middling |48 a4 $s 6d 
Fair to good bold fresh (7s a 108 


Small ordinary and fair 5s 6d 


Fair merchantable |6s 24 

According to analysis ae pd a 5a 6d 

Good fiayour & colour 

Uingy to white ene a 32d 
Rida 1s 6d 


Ordinary to fair sweet 


Bright & good flavour lida 1s Lokd 


10s a12s 6d 
10s a 163 
10s a lis 


Mid. to fine not woody 
Picked clean flat leaf 
wiry Mozambique 


Fair to bold heavy .. od a 5yd 
Fair a 

Dull to fine re a 53d 
Fair to fine bright bold|64s 4 72s 
Middling to good smal]|?°S 4 50s 
Dull to fine bright _(288 a 57s 6d 
Ordinary to fine bright L2s a 358 
Good to fine pinky _ |60s a 65s 
Inferior and pickings |408 a 57s 6d 


ane 


_|£20 a £50 
5s a £8 
_|£20a £20 
...| £42 £8 
j£4a £5 
€4a £5 nom. 
£410sa £6 15s 
£6a £7 
533 a 60s 
5d a 8d 
4d a 5id 
3d a 32d 


Fair to fine flavour 


Fair to good flavour 
Inferior to fine 

Lean to good 

Good average 

{ Rough & rooty to good 
bold smooth.. 
Ord. dusty to gd. soluble 
Good to tine bold green 
Fair middling medium 
Common dark and smal! 


Bold and A’s 


€4a £558 


5s 2 233 éd 
263 


Small o bold [£6 a £8 10s 
Small to bold ‘la £2 15s 
viid.to fine bl’k not stony} 15s a 16s 
Stony and inferior .|73 6d a 11s 
Small to bold dark 

mottle part heavy { 
Fair 
Finger fair to fine bold 


Seychelles 
VERMILION 


8rds 
lb. 


WA , Japan, squarescwt|Good white hard 


bright ‘5s & 412s 6d 
Bulbs | L7s 
Finger 21s 
Bulbs « Js a 12s 
Gd. erysallized 3} a 9in}i7s 6d & 278 > 
Foxy & reddish 4448 , /i7s a 24s 4 
Lean and inferior ee flus & 15% u 
Fine, pure, brignt wf 8 8d 


song OS 6d a 31s 


. 
( & 
ie c . 
\ 
J 
i ‘ _ is 
oan 
v ' : : = 
& 4 4 y 
; vey 5 


Grzme H. Elphinstone, Bart. 


Sir 
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“PIONEERS OF THE PLANTING ENTERPRISE IN GEYLON.”’ 


(Third Series.) 


THE LATE SIR JAMES D. ELPHINSTONE, BART. 


AND 


SIR GRAMME H. D. ELPHINSTONE, BART. 


O one acquainted with the his- 
tory of Coconut, Coffee, Cin- 
chona and Tea Planting in 
Ceylon, can for a moment 
deny the right of the two 
gentlemen at the head of our 
colunin—the late and the 
living Baronets—to be in- 

cluded in the list of PLANTING PIONEERS OF 

CEYLON. Sir James Elphinstone was connected 

with Ceylon from 1837 till his death in 1886— 

close on 50 years. He was one of the first 

Europeans to go in for Coconut planting in 

the Jaffaa peninsula. He became a Ceylon Cof e 

Estate proprietor at the very beginning of the 

enterprise in the early ‘‘forties.” He was at 

the time Commander of an ‘‘ East Indiaman,” 
and, visiting the island, he traversed the hill- 
country when there was no road beyond Gampola, 
and, penetrating into the Kotmale Valley, selected 
the Baharundrah block, having for his neighbours 
Capt. Forbes and Capt. Payne-Gallwey. 


Much might be said of general interest about 
nearly-related and distinguished members of the 
families of Elphinstone and Dalrymple; but such 
records would unduly swell our memoir, and we 


must content ourselves with ‘one leaf out of the 
past,” referring to the notable lady who was 
mother of Sir James, and grandmother of Sir 
Graeme,—after whom indeed he was called 
“DAME GR#ME DALRYMPLE HorN EUPHIN- 
STONE,’’—born May 10th, 1782, died, aged 88, on 
January 28th, 1870; and we give the following 
reference published at the time of her death :— 


THE LATE DOWAGER LADY DALRYMPLE 
HURN ELPHINSTONE. 


(From the ** Aberdeen Journal,” February 9, 1870.) 


Our obituaries of the past week have chronicled 
the death of a venerated lady, of the last century, 
one of a generation now fast passing away, and in 
her instance claiming something more than an ore 
dinary notification. 

The Dowager Lady Dalrymple Horn ‘Elphinstone 
entered on the duties of the House she has so much 
dignified and adorned for the last threescore and 
ten years in the first of the century, then a youny 
bride of eighteen, and a wide circle of relatives and 
a very wide one of friends in all ranks of life now 
mourn for “one removed” of no ordinary dignity 
of character and personal bearing; endeared to; and 
reverenced by all around her far beyond the happy 
lot of most who die. Of her, indeed, it might almost 
be said, ‘“‘to see her was to love her.’”’ Those who 
knew her will readily echo this. 

Her character was of the most engaging kind. To 
the writer of these lines—whose happy recollection 
of this, his elevated, earliest, beaw ideal of a lady 
reaches beyond half a century back—she seemed to 


~ it. Her rule of life was 


-country as y 
.mers’s ‘Caledonia,’ and Douglass’s ‘‘ Baronage of 
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embody what the poet has so finely, if quaintly, 
pictured of 


That sweet attractive kind of grace; 
A full assurance given in looks, 

Continual comfort of a face 
The lineament of gospel-books; 

For sure that countenance cannot lie, 
Whose mind is written in the eye. 


She must have appeared in some sort thus toall 
who were privileged to know her. Those who kuew 
her more intimately found in Lady Hlphinstone o 
humble, earnest Christian, exhibiting o life remark- 
able for its consistency—marked BY, unostentatious 
benevolence and kindness—with a liberality as con- 
siderate as it was untiring; and the warmth of her 
heart, her affection and friendship towards persons 
of all classes, endured with her life. Single-minded- 
ness; utter scorn of meanness; an almost fiery in- 
dignation at the sight of wrong or injustice—withal 
a grand simplicity, a noble pureness of nature that 
was manifested even in her outward appearance, in- 
spired those who came under her influence with an 
affection and reverence not easy to describe. With 
her everything was in earnest; all around her felt 
‘Duty,’ She might, herself, 
have written the pregnant words, ‘‘ But my guiding- 
gtar was, and will be, ‘Duty,’ and pleasure and de- 
sire of the heart must wait, even for ever, if necessary, 
when Duty calls.” 


Her personal appearance was very striking. To 
the refined beauty of countenance and expression 
(which marked her even in old age), and the sweet 
graceful dignity of figure and bearing which distin- 
guished her in youth, were added, as years increased, 
a certain stateliness of demeanour, which, tempered 
as it was by warm-hearted kindness, impressed them- 
selves on all who approached her. Her mental and 
personal qualities combined, in truth, to form a 
personage of no ordinary stamp. She was, all in 
all, one the like of whom we but rarely meet with 
in the pilgrimage of life. In some of her character- 
istics, indeed, she belonged to a class of which few 
representatives remain; such as are embalmed in 
the pages of the ‘‘Lives of the Lindsays,’—the 
highest form of Scottish character: bright examples 
of what a Scottish training could be in our fathers’ 
days. 

reme Hepburn, who became “Our Lady Dal- 
rymple Horn Elphinstone,” was born on the 10th of 
May, 1782. Her father, Colonel David Hepburn, was 


- descended in the male line from the ancient family of 


Congalton of Congalton, or ‘‘of that Ik,” in Hast 
Lothian, which held considerable possessions in that 
early as the 13th century. (See Chal- 


Scotland.”) In the reign of Charles I1., William 
Congalton of that Ilk, through his marriage with the 
niece and eventual heirass of Sir Robert Hepburn 
of Keith-Marischal, assumed the name of that family, 
a branch of the Hepkurns of Hailes, ancestors of 
the Earls Both well (Douglas’s “ Peerage of Scotland.’’) 
His son, Robert Congalton Hepburn, succceded him, 
who, with his three sons, joined the insurrection of 


1715. (Some interesting facts connected with the 
family during that ‘‘affair” are given by Sir Walter 
Scott in ‘The Tales of a Grandfather,” 3rd series). 


Robert Hepburn’s youngest son, James, eventually 
succeeded him. fle went “out” a second time in 
1745, being the first gentleman who tendered his 
allegiance to Prince Charles Edward at Holyrood. 
James Hepburn was a man of most amiable qualities 
and varied powers and accomplishments. He is de- 
seribed by John Home in his “ History of the Rebel- 
lion”? as a model of ancient manliness, simplicity, 
and honour, who sacrificed himself to a_ visionary 
idea of the independence of his country. Dr. Carlyle, 
in his Memoirs, also highly eulogises bis character, 
Mr. Hepburn married Katherine Rickart, heiress of 
Rickartoun, in Kincardineshire, and assumed her 
surname additionally. By her, besides one daughter, 
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Katherine, wife of General Grame of Braco (private 
Secretary to Queen Charlotte, and Equerry to King 
George II!.) by whom she had an only child, 
Katherine, Vicountess Hampden, he left two sons: 
1st, Colonel Robert Rickart-Hepburn, long M.P. for 
Kincardineshire, father of Colonel William R. Hep- 
burn, of Rickartoun, whose son, William R. Hep- 
burn, now possesses the estate; and, 2nd, Colonel 
David Hepburn, who married Bethia Graham, de- 
scended of the family Inchbraikie, a branch of the 
House of Montrose, and left, besides one surviving 
daughter, Greeme, the subject of this memoir, two 
sons; James, who married Louise, daughter of the 
Count de la Martilliere (both deceased without sur- 
viving issue); and Francis, Coloue!, 3rd Foot Guards, 
Major-General and C.B., a distinguished Peninsular 
and Waterloo officer, who, by his wife Henrietta, 
eldest daughter and co-heiress of Sir Henry Poole, 
Bart. of Poole Hall, Cheshire, and The Hooke, Sussex, 
left issue, Colonel Henry Pool Hepburn, C.B., now 
commanding the 1st Battalion, Scots Fusilier Guards, 
Francis Robert, Rector of Chailey, Sussex, and one 
daughter, Charlotte Frances Aune Hepburn. 


Miss Greme Hepburn married in 1800, at the age 
of 18, Robert Dalrymple Horn Elphinstone of Horn 
and Logie-Elphinstone, Lieut.-Colonel 3rd Foot 
Guards, son of General Robert Dalrymple Horn of 
Horn and Westhall, by his wife Mary, daughter and 
heiress of Sir James Elphinstone, Bart. of Logie- 
Elphinstone; and who had lately succeeded to the 
family estates by the death of his elder brother 
without issue. By him, who was created a Baronet 
in 1828, in consideration of his being, through his 
mother, the representative of the Elphinstone family 
and who died in 1848, aged 82, she had issue fifteen 
children, ten sons and five daughters, of whom eight 
remain, the eldest surviving son being Sir James 
Dalrymple Horn Elphinstone, Bart. of Logie-Elphin- 
stone, M.P. 


Althoagh instances of more advanced age not un- 
frequently occur, this venerable lady formed an in- 
teresting link with a byegone time. Belonging to 
a family that cherished the traditions of still earlier 
days, she passed much of her youth in Edinburgh, 
and, besides the information she had inherited from 
a former generation, her own recollections of Scottish 
society, seventy years ago, were very picturesque 
and striking. She spoke from persoual knowle ge 
of many whose names have now passed into the re- 
gions of history ; men who had fought at Prestonpans 
and Culloden; ladies who danced at the balls at 
Holyrood during Charles Stuart’s six weeks’ reign; 
veterans who had served at Fontenoy and Dettingen 
and Minden; men of letters, of whom Scotland could 
then boast a brilliant circle; of the emigrant French 
noblesse, who clustered round their exiled Princes, 
then resident, at Hoolyrood. Of all these, and of 
the leaders of Scottish society at the close of the 
last century, her anecdotes were full of character 
and interest, even in the latest years of her life, 
which were mercifully and blessedly free from any 
clouding of the spirit or mind. 


But, though she cheerfully drew from her memo 
reminiscences like the above, it was not in gue 
things that her heart rested. She was continnuall 
looking above and beyond this world, which she felt 
was not her abiding place. She lived from day to 
day, awaiting the summons of her Lord, and shedding 
to the last a grace on those around her. She hag 
left a bright example and a blessed memory, never 
to be forgotten by those who knew hex. 


Another very notable member cf the family was 
General John Hamilton Elphinstone Dalrymple, 
C.B., a brother of Sir James Elphinstone, and who 
greatly distinguished himself in the Crimea as 
Lieut.-Colonel in the Scots Fusilier Guards. We 
now come to the geerations and personalities 
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immediately under notice, and we are fortunate 
enough to have a graphic account from a gentle- 
man who was intimately acquainted with ‘‘ Logie” 
and its inmates in its early days. The following 
speaks for itself :— 


MONEO ET MUNIO. * 


— 


(Notes by Old Colonist.) 


“Two Boys” was the brief news brought 
to Captain—— not yet Sir James—as_ he 
patrolled the lawn in front of West Hall 
house one fine morning in 1841. 

The bearer of the news was Lady Elphin- 
stone, his mother, and the brusque Captain 
laconically replied ‘* Zwo!”—adding sotto voce, 
‘One too many for a poor man.” 

The Elphinstone family have a tremendous 
long pedigree, deservedly honoured in the 
Garioch for the past two-and-a-half centuries. 
Albeit a fruitful race, Lady Elphinstone herself 
—one of the noblest and most beautiful of her 
sex—contributing 15, of whom James was the 
eldest alive, somehow the acres did not 
multiply in proportion to the members of 
the family. Yet Logie and West Hall were 
amongst the most valuable properties in the 
“Granary of Aberdeenshire ” and might with 
care have sustained a very large retinue. 

West Hall, the loveliest in the locality, a 
beautiful brae-side with grand old ivy-clad 
house picturesquely situated amongst its old 
umbrageous trees. Logie, more home-like, 
stands on sheltered terrace within sound of the 
ripple of the river Gadie, where in a wooded 
nook it meets the Ury—as if by tryst. The 
house—an ideal ‘ Awld Howse”—was built 
about 180 years ago and has undergone but 
few alterations. In front of both stands 
Benachie, around the foot of which wimples 
the Gadie of sweetest song. - 

There are few more hallowed spots in 
Scotland than the banks of the Gadie, none 
to which exiles look back with greater affec- 
tion, or sing its praises with more pathos. 
A poor little rivulet—a mere burn, in which 
two can scarcely paddle abreast and yet, says 
a traveller, while lying onthe banks of the 

reatest river in the world, surrounded by 
threatening savages, my inmost thoughts 
found expression in :—- 


*©O ! gin I were whaur Gadie rins 
At the foot o’ Benachie.” 

There are at least a dozen versions of this 
very pathetic song, but always with the 
same refrain. I well remember accompany- 
ing the eminent antiquarian, Chas. Dalrymple, 
on an expedition through the district, the 
object of which was partly to open up some 
ancient mounds and partly to collect from 
the oldest. residents, such words of the local 
song as they could recollect. It was amusing 
to hear an old crone with cracked voice 
Singing :— 

**T never had but ae richt lad, 

But ae richt lad, but ae richt lad, 
The teen was killed at Lourin fair, 
The tither was drooned i the Dee” 


* The motto of the family ‘ T warn and guard,” 
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Or more pathetically the old widowev’s := 
*O! gin I were whaur Gadie rins, 

Whaur Gadie rins, whaur Gadie rins 
Or she that dwalt where Gadie rins, 
O! gin she were wi’ me! 
It’s no the hill, though it be brave 
It’s no the sowp o’ Gadie’s wave— 
But she that bloomed o’er a’ the lave 
And gae her heart to me. 
Tho’ few to welcom me remain 
Tho’ a I lo’ed be deid and gane, 
Ill back tho’ I should live alane, 
To the foot o’ Benachie.” 


Many are the associations connected with 
Logie, the most hospitable of houses. The 
family was Jacobite in its sympathies, as 
indicated by the frequency of the name James, 
but not being over-demonstrative partisans, 
they escaped notice, and were able to render 
hospitality to the less fortunate, whose lands 
were confiscated. A story is told of the 
attainted Lord Pitsligo occasionally leaving 
his hiding-place on Benachie to spend a 
jolly night with the Elphinstones. Lady 
Elphinstone commented upon the hard drink- 
ing into which the friends would fall on a 
sate night, but was answered by the 
humorous refugee that ‘if she was sitten upon 
a cauld bare stane up on Benachie, we naethin; 
but burn water, she micht ca that har 
drinking.” 

The neighbouring townships of Inverurie 
and Port Elphinstone were much indebted to 
the Elphinstone family—the latter indeed for 
its name and the 16-mile canal which con- 
nected it with Aberdeen; while the North of 
Scotland Railway may be said to have been 
initiated and carried through by the public 
spirit of the late Sir James. In reading up 
the old records of Inverurie I find, by the 
way, that the Clan Ferguson is very largely 
represented, the name being the most common 
in the annals of the village and in a solitary: 
Tytler—‘‘the last of the portioners”—I trace 
the father of our own R.B.T. 

The grandfather of the late Sir James, 
General Robt. Denys, was an officer of 
long and distinguished service which began 
actively in the expedition to Carthagena as 
aide-de-camp to his relative, Lord Cathcart, 
The celebrated Tobias Smollet was a surgeon 
in this expedition and describes it in ‘‘ Rodrick 
Random.” The first Sir James Elphinstone of 
Logie acquired the lands in 1670. He was a 
Writer to the Signet and unfortunately sub- 
scribed largely to the disastrous Darien Scheme 
by which so many of the Scottish gentry were 
severely bitten, Probably the next tropical 
investment was in Ceylon, When the late Sir 
James was Commander of an East Indian, 
he visited the island and, as he told us at 
the Kadienlena dinner, explored the valley 
of Kotmalie in the early forties, reached the 
patana on the opposite side of the oya and 
looking towards the S.W., saw a ridge to 
shelter him from the monsoon and then 
resolved to anchor. 

It is now high time to return to our boys of 
whom the ever-cheery father soon got very 
fond and proud ; named one after his 
grandfather Robert; the other after the 
grandmother, Greme. The boys grew and 
flourished ; early developing their individual 
idiosyncrasies, showing in a marked manner 
how. the child ‘is father of the man,””. Bob, 
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the eldest by 15 minutes, was perhaps the 
greatest favourite in the nursery. Graeme, 
open, guileless and unsophisticated, ever fond 
of a yarn, would repeat everything he heard ; 
while Bob showed a diplomacy which better 
suited the aims of the servant maids. At 
the same time the old nurse predicted 
that ‘Greme would make money and Bob 
would spend it.’ The very fact of their being 
in some things so much unlike, seemed to 
draw them closer together: as boys they 
were inseparable, and ever the most affection- 
ate of brothers. When the time came for 
schooling they were sent to England—Harrow, 
I believe; and Logie saw little of them for some 
years: Whenthey did ultimately return the boys 

ad grown into stalwart youths, the peculiar 
characteristics however being unaltered: 
Bob, the sportsman and lady’s-man; Greme, 
the plodding working-man, he too was an 
adept at sport; shooting, fishing, cricket and 
football came natural enough to him, but his 
tastes lay chiefly in putting his hand and 
shoulder to some useful industry. 

The old gardener had a peculiar penchant 
for attending all the funerals far and near. 
Master Greme, nothing loth, would take his 
place in the garden. One day the two youths 
went out after lunch. Bob seized his fishing- 
rod and sauntered down the Gadie, while 
Greme, seeing the gravel in front of the 
house required doing up, threw off his coat, 
went to the tool-house for a rake and started 
work as if to the manner born. Presently 
up drives Lord Kintore with a bevy of ladies, 
who, seeing the young gardener in shirt 
sleeves, called out, ‘‘Are the young gentle- 
men at home?” ‘ Yes,” said Graeme, touch- 
ing his straw hat, ‘‘there is one down there 
fishing.” So Bob, to his chagrin, was called 
up: while Greeme slipped away raking along 
the shady walks and was lost for the 
afternoon. 

The time was now approaching when a 
future career must be chosen and Greme, 
whose greatest ambition was to be a bread- 
winner, turned his thoughts towards Baha- 
rundrah in Ceylon. The estate had hitherto 
been always a disappointment, leaving year 
after year only a further loss. Yet other 
coffee estates were doing well—Poengalla, 
for instance, the property of his relative, 
Patrick Boyle, returning a handsome profit— 
and peradventure he thought Baharundrah 
with careful, energetic and judicious manage- 
ment might show equally good results. So, 
to Ceylon he went and as everybody 
knows literally put his shoulder to the wheel. 
First impressions were not encouraging. 
After walking once over the estate he 
returned to the bungalow almost in despair, 
and had thoughts of leaving the island at 
once, to try his luck farther Hast. On second 
thought he however resolved to try the 
effects of manure and careful cultivation. 
With what excellent results we now all know. 
For fifteen years there was no more active or 
prosperous man in Ceylon than ‘‘ Logie.” A 
planter amongst planters, a chief amongst men, 
and no one ever better deserved a continuance 
of prosperity. But Hemileia was a leveller, 
the blow fell upon the just afd unjust alike ; 
the carefully cultivated estate and garden 
of the sluggard alike suffered. The transi- 
tion from coffee to tea had to be faced, and 
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no one faced it more bravely than Logie, 
who indeed was amongst the first to show 
the way ; and had his good friends at home 
been but well enough advised to continue 
their support through this critical period, 
Sir Greme Hepburn Dalrymple Elphinstone 
would unquestionably have been amongst the 
wealthiest men in Ceylon or the Garivels today. 
To the above graphic narrative we can only add, 
in the first place, a statistical record, noting the 
connection with Ceylon and the rapid extension 
of interests, until the present Baronet, then univer- 
sally known as “‘ Logie,’’ became one of the biggest 
‘‘lairds” among the planting community of 
Ceylon. We find that, so far back as the ‘‘ forties,” 
Sir James Elphinstone owned, in Kotmale district, 
Baharundrah and Reillagalla estates; while in 
1853, they are entered in an official list as 
belonging to ‘‘Sir James Dalrymple”—his original 
name before ‘‘Elphinstone was added to it.” 
In the same year four Coconut plantations in the 
Northern Province are given as follows :— 
Name of Estate. 


Victoria .. 
Kilailyerenuameyaene ete 


Proprietors. 


G. E, Dalrymple 

.. H. &. Dalrymple 

Nungavil .. .. .. SirJ, D. Elphinstone 
Tattovenkotty.. Heirs of Sir E. D. Elphinstone 


—all inembers of the same family. 

In our Directory for 1859, we find no change; 
but in the issue for 1864-65, the name of the son 
“Mr. G. D. Elphinstone” appears for the first 
time as Manager of the Kotmale estates. Then 
in 1869 we get the area in coffee on Baharundrah 
and Westhall as 900 acres; while Donside (a new 
estate owned by Mr. G. Elphinstone and Mr. 
MacLeod) had 200 acres coffee ; and for the first 
time ‘‘Logie” and ‘Belgravia’ appear in 
Lower Dimbula with 450 acres of coffee between 
them, Mr. Elphinstone having a_ half-share in 
each. Wemay now go on a decade, during which 
our old staple ‘‘ coffee” continued to flourish and 
rise in estimation, notwithstanding that an ‘in- 
sidious defunction’”’ was at work, in the leaf 
fungus all this time. In the Directory for 1876-78 
—when coffee had reached its maximum of pro- 
sperity —the names of Sir James Elphinstone and 
his son, as whole or part owners, were found 
opposite 32 properties in the districts of Ambaga- 
muwa, Dimbula, Dolosbage, Kotmale, Matale 
East, Nuwara Eliya, Sabaragamuwa, Walapane 
Lower, and Yakdessa. The total acreage included 
was 14,468, while the planted portion covered 3,639 
acres. This must have represented a money value 
of nearly halt-a-million sterling at the time! By 
1883-84, the return made a total of 12,124 acres ; 
planted 7,714 acres. But by 1887-88, it had fallen 
to less than a dozen properties, aggregating tota] 
8,010 acres; planted 3,665 acres; and in our 
volume for 1898-99, the name of Sir G. H. D. 
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Elphinstone, Bart., occurs opposite the Westhall 
Group of three estates, 2,587 acres, of which 1,170 
are cultivated, all in tea ; and of Lady Elphinstone 
for Logie, Dimbula, 300 acres, with 282 in tea. 

Sir James Elphinstone re-visited Ceylon in 1869- 
70 when his son was in full flow es Manager of 
the old properties, besides opening estates of his 
own. From the Qdserver of January, 1870, we 
quote a graphic description (also by ‘‘ Old Colonist’), 
which carries its own story :— 


THE GREAT HARVEST HOME BANQUET 
AT KADIANLENA. 


One afternoon some eight years ago a knot of burly 
farmers might have been seen gathering around the 
quiet country inn of Pitcaple in Aberdeenshire, their 
object being to meet and bid farewell to the son of 
a distinguished neighbour, who was about to proceed 
to and push his fortune in a foreign country. G. 
Dalrymple Elphinstone was, we believe, without one 
dissentient voice, the acknowledged favourite of the 
parish, his ‘‘weel faart’’ face ever beaming with 
fun and kindvess as familiar in the pauper’s 
cot as in the Ha’ and while always adding to the 
scanty stores of the auld widow wives, he never 
failed to increase his own stores of racy anecdote with 
which he has ever since been brimful. Great were 
the lamentations when it became known that 
‘“Graemie,” as he was familiarly. called, had made 
up his mind to go to Ceylon, and many a_ lonely 
auld wifie at the “fit o’ Bennochie”’ felt that she 
was losing her best friend. The farmers in Aber- 
deenshire are by no means very demonstrative in the 
respect they show for their ‘‘betters,” but even they 
were not blind to the worth of young Graeme, and 
determined, before allowing him to leave, to invite 
him to a dinner at the inn—many a hearty shake 
did his hand get and many a sage advice did he 
receive. The chairman, weremember, waxed eloquent, 
and told him that. 

“The rank was but the guinea stamp” not to 
rely anything on the mere stamp, but on his own 
energy and the blessing of Heaven. 

Five weeks after this our athletic young friend 
found himself in the Central Province of Ceylon, 
his buoyant spirits somewhat damped by the first 
impressions, Coffee Hstates, even in those latter 
days, were very differently worked from what they are 
now. Agents, like attorneys in the West, had not 
yet begun to discover that the interests of their con- 
stituents were identical with their own, and conse- 
quently it too often happened, as inthis case, that 
valuable Estates, instead of being a source of profit 
to the owner, were only a source of annoyance 
and loss. 

Mr. Elphinstone was not long to be discouraged, 
he saw the cause and discovered the remedy. Fi- 
guratively and practically he put his shoulder to the 
wheel, and the result we now see to-day in old 
Baharundrah, which has tripled in value and pro- 
ductiveness, while by mere dint of hard work, pru- 
dence and economy he has added field to field and 
estate to estate till he is now one of the largest 
and most prosperous proprietors in the country. 
The coffee on ‘West Hall” now shows as deep a 
green as the sombre ivy on the turreted old castle 
of its namesake—‘‘ Logie” as much the centre ofa 
highly prolific district as the family mansion in the 
centre of the Aberdeen Granary, while ‘‘ Donside” 
smiles sweetly amongst the beautiful river-side pat- 
nas. These promising young properties have this 
year given their bumper crop, which having been 
successfully stored, the event has been celebrated 
in a manner neyer before attemped in the jungles 
of Ceylon. 

THE DINNER. 


It was only on New Year’s day that it occurred to 
the worthy proprietors of Logie and Donside, Messrs. 
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Elphinstone and McLeod, to celebrate the successful 
storing of a good crop by a Harvest Home after the 
good old Scottish style, and no sooner did it occur 
than it was settled for the 7th and set about with their 
charactevistic energy. 100 invitations were set afloat, 
and ihe services of that veteran purveyor, Mr. Hud. 
son, enlisted, as wellas the kibg of appoos, old Francis 
of Kandy—both of whom did their 1espective duties 
in the most creditable manner. The dinner was laid 
inthe Upper Flat of the Kadianlena Store, richly 
decorated tor the occasion by the ingenuity and taste 
of Mr. Allan, surveyor. ‘‘ Wellcome all” in large 
capitals was capitally painted over the entrance, while 
such mottoes as ‘‘We are a band of brothers,” Let 
Kotmalie & Dimboola flourish,” ‘‘ Lanka for ever!” &e, 
&c. adorned the walls. At eight o'clock, some seventy 
gentlemen sat down to dinner, the chair being occu- 
pied by Sir James Elphinstone, on a visit to his son. 
Amongst those present we observed the whole of 
Kotmalie and Dimboola; Mr. Dawson, O. B. GC. 
Kandy; Mr. Sinclair; Mr, H. L. Forbes; Mr. Charles 
Grant, &c. &c., and amongst the clans represented in 
the Highland costume we observed conspicuous the 
“Forbes”? and McLellan.” The hosts sat at either 
end ofthe table: to those who know Kotmalie, the 
hospitability of Messrs. McLeod and Elphinstone 
and what the Ceylon Hotels company can do, it is 
needless to speak of the entertainment. The table 
literally groaned with a superabundance of the good 
things of this life, while ‘‘Mum’s” flowed as freely as 
if drawn from yonder sparkling waterfall. 

Before the covers or viands were removed, the 
CHAIRMAN, in accordance with the good old custom, 
proposed the usual loyal toasts, followed by ‘'God 
save the Queen,’ ‘God bless the Prince of Wales” 
and ‘Rule Britannia,’ which were rendered with 
such spirit and effectiveness as we have never before 
heard equalled in Ceylon. The following toasts were 
then proposed and most enthusiastically res- 
ponded to:— 


“Sir Hercules Robinson” by the CHaArrMAN. 

“The Army and Navy” by the Cuairman, Cap- 
tain OLDFIELD replied. 

“The Coffee Enterprise in Kotmalie and Dimbools,” 
by Mr. McLeop. Excellent original song by Myr. 
Allan, Mr. Hoop replied, 

“Our Joint Host” Mr. Mcleod by Mr, Surtx. 

“Our Joint Host” Mr, Elphinstone, by Mr. 
Morrison. y 

“The Mercantile Interest by the CHarrmMan. Mr. 
Dawson replied. 

‘“The Chairman” by Mr. Tynpau., 

‘The Ladies’? by Mr. McLeod. Mr. ANDERSON 
replied. 

We regret much not being able to give the 
speeches in detail, all of which were above medi- 
ocrity. In Sir James we of course had a great ac- 
quisition ;—looking the very picture of health and 
soul of happiness himself he threw a geniality over 
the whole company which was reflected on every 
countenance. He gavea very graphic and interesting 
account of his first acquaintance with central Ceylon, 
now 24 years ago: how he wended his way up 
from Colombo, got as far a Passbagey, how he met 
a bluff looking European whom he accosted with 
the hope of getting some information regarding the 
locality of his land, ‘I don’t know where the d—1l 
your land may be,” was the reply, ‘“‘butif you go 
up yonder hill you'll find an Elephant track—keep 
along it over the hill and down the other side you'll 
be somewhere near it.” ‘Following these very 
definite directions,” continued Sir James, ‘I plod- 
ded on, arrived at the ridge of the mountain and 
had just got into the Blephant track I remember 
when, out shot an Elk (here Craigy Lea became 
intensely interested). I scrambled down through the 
Forest and arrived at the patna knoll below us, 
There I looked back and saw I had got a good ridge 
to shelter me from the S. W. So I set to work 
there and then and built me a hut. I lived chiefly 
on jaggery and fungi and I did not relish or long 
remain in Kotmalie then, simply because I could 
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not get enough to eat, and had any one told me 
them that 24 years hence I would see some 70 
intelligent-looking gentlemen sit down to dinner in 
this spot I would have simply said, ‘‘ You’re a fool!”’ 
In reply to the tremendous enthusiasm with which 
his health was drunk, Sir James delivered a most 
eloquent speech, in which he pictured a bright future 
for Ceylon, he repeated his views on the Galle Harbour 
question and urged that the cosmopolitan spirit be 
carried out. ‘‘ Why,” he says, ‘we are not a colony 
of paupers, let us pay our way as gentlemen and 
demand that we be treated as snch.’”’ As to the 
Coffee Enterprise, he was delighted to see it was 
now in so good hands; he admired the energy, the 
prudence, the honourable feeling which prevailed, 
exhorted all present to continue in the same well- 
directed course—when the result could be no other 
than honour and independence. As for himself, he 
said, he was now becoming an old fellow, in all 
human probabi'ity within a few years of the end; 
he could not hope to revisit Ceylon again, but so 
long as he did live he would retain a lively interest 
in the country and those whom he had met here. 

Mr. McL&op made a long and excellent speech, 
giving his experience during the last 20 years, which 
was highly applauded, while Mr. Smith quite ex- 
celled himself in his oration in praise of our wortby, 
joint Host, for whom he entertained the highest 
possible respect as a planter, as a gentleman and 
above all as a great hunter. 

Mr. Morrison, in a neat speech, remarked that it 
must be very gratifying to Sir James to find his 
son here in the splendid position he had raised him- 
self to inso very short a time. No man ever more 
deserved to succeed—he had shown us all an ex- 
ample in energy and judicious estate management. 
Not only figuratively but practically he had put nis 
shoulder to the wheel and had achieved a success 
which had seldom been equalled in Ceylon in so 
short a time; he looked upon him as a great ac- 
quisition and honour to Kotmalie. 

Mr, ELpninstonr’s reply was a very humourous 
one, he said ‘Although I can yarn to any extent 
in private I am an exceedingly bad hand at a 
public speech. I cannot but thank you, however, 
for the very enthusiastic manner in which you have 
drunk my health, although Mr. Morrison has said 
far too much in my praise (cries of No, no) and 
made too much of the little success I have at- 
tained in Ceylon, the largest share of which ought 
to be awarded to those who have so well assisted 
me in all my undertakings. I have indeed been 
exceedingly fortunate in my friends. Ever since I 
set my foot in this country I have met with nothing 
but kindness. I am delighted and proud to see so 
many of you here to-night, and as I have just been 
remarking to my friend on the left I do not re- 
member in the course of my life ever having seen 
so many intelligent looking faces at one table and 
I feel proud to think, gentlemen, as I look around 
that you are not merely acquaintances but friends. 
I feel that I entertain the sincerest friendship for 
you all individually (cheers.) Mr. Morrison has made 
allusion to my putting my shoulder to the wheel. 
I am constantly hearing of this in the newspapers 
and elsewhere. Well, [ did put my shoulder to the 
wheel, and I'll say this much, I'll back myself 
against any planter in Ceylon to drive a bullock 
cart. (cheers !) 


THE BAuu. 


- Shortly after 12 0’clock, on receiving a hint from 
the Chair, the company rose from the table and in 
five minutes the whole debris was cleared away. Mr, 
McLeod “blew up his chanter ‘‘and played a High- 
land reel with great spirit and taste. Sir James opened 
the Ball by dancing a reel in which he showed such 
agility as would be creditable to one half his years 
and led us to hope we would yet see him back in Ceylon 
after many years hence, Some half dozen excellent 
amateur violinists now screwed up their strings and 
struck up ‘The Reel o’ Tulloch. The company became 
electrified and the result was something to be remem- 
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bered. Seventy stalwartmen rose en masse and danced 
with such tremendous vigour that not only did 


“Roof and rafters dirl” 


but Mr McLood cast many a wistful look at his beams, 
pricked up his ears, and seemed to think the company 
“Had nae other thocht than how to kill” 
themselves in the shortes$ possible time. Gradually 
matters subsided a little. Still the only difference 
seemed to be that the company had resolved to kill 
themselves more orderly. Reel followed reel for three 
hours, varied cnly ky a country dance and a half- 
hearted polka, some excellent singing then took place 
in which Messrs, Elphistone, Allan and Martin 
particularly distinguished themselves. Mr. Martin’s 
“ Spinning Wheel” was capitally rendered and brought 
down thundering applause. At half past three the 
company adjourned to supper which was done ample 
justice to, and followed up by some beautiful senti- 
mental! songs by Messrs. Grant, Smith and others. 
The ‘‘ Bonnie Woods 0’ Craigie Lea’’ was a great 
success. But all were impatieat to return to the 
dance and dance they did with unabated vigour till 
—tell it not in Gath—gray daylicht. The band 
which discoursed such excellent music was conducted 
by Mr, Grant who was occasionally very ably assisted 
by Messrs. Smith and Martin. The whole passed 
off most harmoniously, every body seemed delighted 
with himself and everybody else, and all seemed to 
agree that such merry making, when prudently con- 
ducted as this had been throughout, was more con- 
ducive to unanimity and good fellowship in a district 
than all the meetings ever held in connection with 
the P. A. We had almost omitted to notice the 
splendid fireworks, which seemed to be a source of 
much amusement and wonder to the natves, These 
went on, or rather went off, at intervals during the 
night, but the grand display was reserved for morning’s 
just before dawn. 


Our first recollection of ‘‘ Logie” was in 1869 
when travelling round the planting districts, 
collecting, for the firsts time, the planted acreage of 
estates. We were visiting the late Mr. Johu 
Forbes MacLecd on Kadienlena estate and meet- 
ing all the men in the district; we were made 
specially welcome on Baharundrah where we had 
evidence of the untiring industry and spirited en- 
terprise of the young Manager. Mr. Elphinstone 
was tlen the beau-ideal of a handsome young Scot: 
he had had a business training in the Oriental 
Bank before coming to Ceylon; but it was 
agricultural experience at home and fondness for 
work that stood him in good stead. To be 
able to check the native cartmen—usually con- 
sidered at the time to be great rogues in over- 
charging and also in stealing or mixing coffee 
en route to Colombo—Logie made a whole trip 
himself as bullock-cart driver from Kotmale to 
Colombo via the Kelani Valley, living very much 
as the cartmen did, roughing is right through, 
and so got to know more than any other man in the 
island about the real cost and risks of cart trarsport. 
A riding party was quickly formed during our visit, 
by Logie and MacLeod to visit ‘‘Dimbula Felix,” 
Wm.Smith and Craigie Lea and ‘‘the Colonel” (Mr. 
Hood) on Talawakele. Logie estate was then consi- 
dered the ultima thule of the district, there being no 
cart road beyond Mount Vernon; unbroken forest 
between Forest Creek and Dikoya, and Louisa 
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and Nuwara Eliya; while Wm, Smith declared 
all beyond tae Lindula patanas and towards the 
Agras—where now are found some of the richest 
plantations in Ceylon—as only fit for hunting 
purposes! We need not say how large a part Sir, 
oras he was then Mr., Greme Elphinstone had 
todo in ‘‘pioneering’’ beyond Smith’s limits, or 
how ready he ever was to givea helping hand toa 
poor neighbour, or even to become partner with a 
friend trying to get on the ladder of proprietorship. 

The career of the worthy Baronet as planter 
here, is bué an epitome of many a similar ex- 
perience in Ceylon connected with the ‘‘rise 
and fall” of the Coffee enterprise. ‘The hard 
hing in connection with Sir Greme Elphinstone 
is that, while he was one of the first to foresee 
what was coming and to pioneer with ‘‘ tea,” 
he was not allowed to reap the reward of 
his foresight ; and properties were taken away, 
even after being planted with the new product 
which, if they had been left in his hands, would 
have cleared all burdens, and become splendidly re- 
munerative estates for the man who first planted tea. 


Still it may be said of Sir Graeme Elphinstone 
that in Ceylon he did better than achieve success 
—he most fully deserved it. No man ever more 
so: a planter among a _ thousand—hard-working, 
never idle indeed, cheery and generous and a 
chief among good men. 


When the end of the Ceylon career came, 
and Sir Greme had to return to England, he, 
for some time, interested himself in making 
Ceylon tea known and in the establishment of a 
London distributing business. In 1894 he was elec- 
ted Ceylon Planters’ delegate for tea in America and 
was much pleased at the confidence placed in him 
—sending us a letter conveying his thanks to 
brother planters and fellow-colonists ; but other 
business in -London and the country at the 
time prevented his actually going to America, 
After a period of rest in Cheshire, the old long- 
ing tor a useful and therefore planter’s life in 
the tropics overcame *‘Logie” and we have a letter 
before us dated ‘‘ Straits of Malacca, ss, ‘Khedive’, 
llth Dec., 1895,” in which he stated the possi- 
bility of his settling down on Waterloo estate, 
Perak, of which he was part-proprietor. He 
had travelled out vid Canada, Vancouver and Japan 
and the immediate purpose of his writing—charac- 
teristic of the man—was to enlist our sym- 
pathy on behalf of a young ship’s officer who 
had fractured his leg and of whom ‘‘Logie”’ 
had heard as lyingin Colombo Hospital (although 
he had left for home before we got the letter 
and called), We do not think Sir Graeme has 
been home since 1895, so thab he has now had 
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another spell of well-nigh five years of tropica 
work and when last we heard from him he was 
going in for the cultivation of a variety of new pro. 
ducts, sending for all our Planting Manuals in order 
to refresh his recollections of what had been done 
in Ceylon. Here again, we may not be able to 
chronicle a brilliant suecess for Logie, but that he 
has done his part well, there can be no doubt ;— 

‘Tis not in mortals to command success; 

But we'll do more, Sempronius; we’ll deserve it. 


It only remains now to notice the portraits 
presented with our present issue. That of Sir 
Greme Elphinstone is good and characteristic 
and will give pleasure to his numerous friends. 
In the other we have a veritable ‘leaf from the 
past,” for Sir James Elphinstone in the centre, 
in contrast with two of the youngest members, 
one on each side, is surrounded by the company 
assembled at the Kadienlena Harvest Home of J an., 
1870, reported above. The group may be said to be 
historic including many District pioneers like J. F, 
MacLeod, Wm. Smith, Humphrey Humphreys, 
John Tyndall, John Martin, ‘ Colonel” Hood, 
“scientific” and genial Heelis, ‘Cheetah ” Morri- 
son, Jas. Wight, John Stronach, Hugh or Wm. 
and James Bisset, Wm. Allan (Surveyor), F. 
Hudson (Purveyor),—while “Logie” and Arthur 
Sinclair kept in the background. This is one of the 
best photographs ever taken by Humphreys (who is 
among the few survivors, now a hearty British 
farmer) and well reproduced by an Aberdonian 
Firm. But of the great.majority what can we S1Y, 
alas! save in poor Charles Lamb’s lines :— 

The old familiar faces— 
How some they have died, and some they have left us 
And some are taken from us; all are departed ; : 
All, all are gone, the old familiar faces. 
_—— 
JADOO. 
(To the Editor, “ Tropical Agriculturist.”) 
EXETER, 18th Jan., 1900, 

DEAR S1irR,—Our attention has been called to a 
reply that appeared in your issue of December Ist 
to a letter from a correspondent at Kandy, with 
reference to the use of Jadoo Fibre for straw- 
berries. Will you kindly permit us to say that it 
has been proved practically impossible to ‘* wash 
out” the properties of Jadoo Fibre even when 
exposed to tropical rain. As to its use for straw. 
berries it is being taken up on a large scale for 
use with them in the open ground in Cornwall 
this year. And if your correspondent will apply 
to Mr. Batho of d’Hautier Gardens, St. Saviour’s, 
Jersey, he will, we know, tell him that on 
enormous increase in crop has gained by him last 
year by using Jadoo for strawberries besides 
getting a much better price for the truit in the 
Covent Garden Market than he did for what was 
NOT grown in Jadoe, 

With regard to what you say about Jadoo 
having proved a failure for use in nursery beds 
for Tea and Coffee, you will perhaps allow us, 
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to say you are entirely mistaken. We have never 
heard of one single instance where it has failed in 
being a complete success for nursery purposes ; in 
fact, its root-forming properties are invaluable 
for that purpose. Unfortunately planters in very 
many cases, overlooked the fact that its use was 
being recommended for nursery purposes only, 
and because it was loo expensive for use with 
old trees, condemned it and others hearing this 
jumped to the conclusion that it was a failure 
for seed beds also. 

We hope hereafter to be able to reduce the cost 
so as to bring it into use for manuring old trees, 
but at the present price it is quite within the 
reach of every planter for nursery purposes as 
the freight has been greatly reduced owing to 
improvement in mode of packing Jadoo for export. 
—Yours faithfully, 

C. HALFORD THOMPSON, 
Chairman, Jadoo Limited. 


[Our information was entirely from practical 
men.—ED. 7.4.] 


Pieatsaen eg see 
PULVERISING THE SOIL, 


The value of pulversing the soil repeatedly is not 
generally understood by farmers who cultivate large 
areas of land, but the market gardener, who has only 
a small space on which to make a living, shows by 
his methods that he realises the importance of this 
work. Incidentally, pulversing the soil means good 
culture of plants, but plants can be cultivated and 
the soil may not be pulverised. The finer we pul- 
verise the soil around plants the better is the me- 
chanical condition of the soil for making the plants 
grow and resisting dry weather. When we study 
the subject from a scientific point of view, we can 
understand better the effects of what is good culture. 
Everybody in this age understands the theory of the 
evaporation of water from the soil; how the water 
rises from the subsoil or underground springs by 
capillary attraction, and, if not taken up by the plants, 
passes off into the air. This evaporation begins on 
the surface. and extends gradually downward. If 
the soil is too thick and compact the moisture has 
difficulty in drying up, and the top layers dry very 
slowly. Such land is usually wet and muddy in 
ordinary rainy weather, and it is unfit for crops, 
In order to facilitate capillary attraction, the soil 
must be so pulverised that the air spaces in the soil 
are small. ‘This enables the soil to rise gradually 
and continuously. By good cultivation on the surface 
the plants are kept well supplied with moisture all 
of the time, and every fresh stirring of the top soil 
starts wp new reservoirs of water from the subsoil, 


Gardeners have what they call a dust mulch, 


ich is simply another name for good, thorough 
Press Paleeationt They stir the soil around the 
plants every week or few days, and the soil becomes 
go thoroughly pulverised that capillary attraction is 
in rapid progress all the time. It has been de- 
monstrated that, on the right kind of soil, garden 
plants can in this way be brought through the driest 
weather imaginable, and without a drop of water 
artificially supplied. The dust mulch is better for 
the plants than an artificial one of leaves and litter, 
although the latter are not to be neglected where 
it is impossible to give the thorough pulverisation 
required, This stirring of the surface soil is more 
important when the plants are young than when 
they get half grown. Then they shade the ground 
arouud the roots, and form a protective moisture 
holder that helps them through the hot weather. 
After all, it is the young immature plants that we 
have to care for and tend, and, if we succeed in 
getting them started aright, the crops are pretty well 
assured.—A. B. Barrerr, Minnesota.—Agricuitural 


Garette, 
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PRESERVATION OF STABLE MANURE. 


In a paper read before the last annual convention 
of the Cheese and Butter Association of Western 
Ontario, Mr, Frank T. Shutt, M.A., Chemist of the 
Dominion Experimental Farms, Canada, took up a 
subject which is of the greatest importance to far- 
mers who wish to get the best results from their 
stores of farm-yard manure. After showing how neces- 
sary it is that farmers should make themselves ac- 
quainted with the nature and composition of manures 
produced by the different classes of live stock, and 
the conditions and influences that increase or de- 
crease the fertilising value of it, Mr. Shntt detailed 
certain experiments recently carried out at ‘the Ex- 
perimental Farm at Ottawa in connection with the 
rotting of manure. In this experiment or inyesti- 
gation the principal object was to learn what losses 
took place in nitrogen, phosphoric acid, and potash 
during the rotting of manure under two conditions 
—(a) manure completely protected from the weather, 
and (b) manure rotted in an open bin, using all 
ordinary precaution against undue leaching. Secondly, 
to learn the result of fermentation upon the avail- 
ability of the plant-food in the manure. This is an 
important question, for it is quite possible to have 
the soil loaded or saturated with the elements of 
plant-food, nitrogen, phosphoric acid, and potash, but 
so combined that they are of comparatively little 
value to growing crops, that is t9 say, are not soluble 
in water. We are all aware that the nourishment 
crops take through their roots must be in solution. 
Plant-food to be available must either be in solution 
or soluble in the slightly acid sap which roots ex- 
ude. Plant-food in other forms than these is not 
available for our growing crops. For instance, in 
various parts of Canada phosphate of lime or apatite 
is mind. This mineral phosphate, no matter how 
finely it is ground out, is useless (because insoluble) 
to growing crops. It had been tried and that con- 
elution had been reached after several years of ex- 
perimentiog. But treat this mineral phosphate with 
sulphuric acid, and it is converted into super-phos- 
phate, a most valuable, because soluble, source of 
phosphoric acid for crops. It was desired to learn 
therefore whether fermentation under the conditions 
names affected in any way the availability of the 
plant-food in the manure. 


o> —_—__—_. 


Evcatyptus Leaves.—A farmer in New Sout Wales 
claims (say the Australasian) to have discovered a 
new use for eucalyptus leaves. The discovery is 
certainly a valuable one if it be found as effective 
in practice as it is stated to be. The gentleman 
referred to asserts that if fruit trees are mulched in 
the season of rest with eucalyptus leaves they will 
be entirely free of blight or fungi of any kind the 
following season. His own practice is to gather all 
the gum-tree leaves within reach, and if necessary. 
cut down eucalyptus branches, and spread them over 
the orchard. If this plain is reguiarly followed, he 
states that the fruit trees will be completely pro- 
tected against scale of fungi of any sort. JI have 
not seen the trees which the owner declares to be 
thoroughly free from the pests mentioned, while 
others close by, ard not so treated, are almost worth- 
less, but I have every confidence in recommending 
others to give the remedy a trial. The discoverer 
is a practical fruit-grower, and knows what he is 
talking about. He further advises that all orchards 
should be sheltered with eucalyptus instead of other 
deciduous trees, which act as a breeding ground and 
harbour for the insect pests which so annoy fruit- 
growers. There seems to be a good deal of reason 
in these suggestions. The eucalyptus trees, it has 
often been observed, are remarkably free of disease 
of any kind, and the pangent oil in their leaves 
very probably «oes contain some property that is 
repulsive or fatal to the insects and fungi which in- 
fest our fruit trees with such disastrous results.— 
Journal of the Jamaica Agricultural Society. 
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NEW AND OLD PRODUCTS IN 
ZANZIBAR. 
(Concluded from page 448.) 


Approximate yield per tree.—The number of clove 
trees at Marseilles was stated to be 5,000, but om ree 
counting we found there were 7,500 bearing trees at 
‘Marseilles and 1,000 at Kitumba—together 8,5C0. On 
December 31st we had gathered, approximately, 1,300 
fraslas, and might, I think, safely count upon another 
300, making a total of 1,600 fraslas. This gives an av- 
erage yield of over 63 lbs. per tree. A good proportion, 
about one quarter, was left upon the trees ungathered 
through lack of labour. With sufficient labour we 
should, I think, easily have reached 2,000 fraslas; the 
approximate yield per tree is therefore brought up 
to over 8lbs. The trees at Dunga were just as 
heavily laden with buds, but they never ripened pro- 
perly ; at least half the crop failed. We reached 
about 350 fraslas, which from 3,000 trees gives an 
average of 4 lbs. per tree. 

Returns.—Our actual sales at the end of December 
amounted to 873 fraslas which realized 5,535 rupees, 
while we had on hand at the custom house unsold 
and in the plantation godown an estimated quantity 
of 424 fraslas which, valued at the current rate of 54 
rupees a frasla, was worth 2,332 rupees. Our gross re- 
turns up to December 3lst may therefore be taken as 
R7,867. Our expenditure to that date was 1,725 rupees, 
or about 22 per cent of the gross returns, and our net 
profit is shewn as R6,142, 


ACCOUNT STATEMENT TO DECEMBER 31st. 


R. 
873 fraslas sold Ree UD) 
4944, (approx,) on hand do CARER 


1,297 fraslas Total ..R7,867 


Expenditurato Decomber 3lst .. 1,725 
Net returns oe 6,142 


Total ..R7,867 


Net returns ..R6,142 


This is equal to a net profit of 4 rupees 11 annas per 

frasla. 

The amount 1,725 rupees as the actual cost of 
athering 1,297 fraslas works out to 1 rupee 22 pice per 
rasla and differs slightly from my first estimate of 

1 rupee 13 pice. This discrepancy may be accounted 
for by the alteration in the rating, which was at first 
per 300 pishi: I wanted the headmen etc. to receive a 
fair but not an excessive wage; but as the season 
advanced I found that I had underestimated the 
daily pick, which was about 400 instead 300 pishi, so 
I altered the rating accordingly. The spreaders were 
allowed 3 pice each per day, but at Kitumbu where 
the quantity of cloves to handle was proportionally 
much less, the spreaders were paid at a higher rate- 
This would introduce another slight error into the first 
calculation. The whole of the Kitumba staff of head- 
men etc. should in reality have been rated differently, 


-put this would have led to confusion in the accounts 


which were kept by an Arab who, admirably aa he did 
hia work, was not familiar with European methods of 
book-keeping. For the same reason I abandoned at 
Machui the idea of paying the pickers at the rate of 4 
pice for every pishi picked after the first six. Where 
supervision is difficult as it is in clove pickiug, thia 
system would most certainly have led to imposture 
by the people. It would, for instance, have been 
easy for two or three to have united their day’s 
pathetivivs in order to make up the required quan- 
tity for the extra pice. At Dunga, which was I 
believe the only place where the system was adopted, 
we had not a sufficient amount of cloves to judge 
of its efficacy. 

The net returns to December 31st are then shewn 
to be R6,142. Allowing now for the estimated 300 
fraslags still to pick and valuing them at 5 rupees a 
frasla, the price to which cloves subsequently dropped, 
the total net returns are increased to R7,245, 
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ACCOUNT STATEMENT FOR THE SEASON (APPROX. 


R. 
Net returns to Dec, 31st. «. 6,142 
300 fraslas at R5 «=» 1,500 


Total ...R7,642 


Cost of gathering 300 fras. at R, p 22. 397 
Balance profit wren) W245, 


Total . .R7,642 


Balance profit... R7,245 

Rupees 7,245 from 8,500 trees is equal to an income 
of 134 annas per tree. 

The waste upon the trees which I have estimated 
at one quarter of the crop would, if collected, have 
sufficed to pay for the entire expenditure. My object 
here however is to compare our actual expenditure 
and receipts and to arrive at a fair estimate of 
what a clove plantation may be expected to yield. 
The unpicked surplus is, therefore, better left out of 
account. Treated thus it will help to neutralise 
the effect of basing our calculation upon an abnor- 
mally large crop. 

Our cloves were not subjected to the usual 25 per 
cent export duty. 

This reduces the income per tree to 94 annas; or 
R54 (£3 12s.) per acre: 90 trees to the acre. 

Cost of Working a Clove Plantation.—Beyond  pur- 
chasing drying mats and paying the harvesting ex- 
penses, the Arab spends little or nothing upon his 
clove trees. He employs his available labeur, for 
the most part, in growing manioc, sweet potatoes 
and bananas for food and for sale. Thus the re- 
sident Arab in charge of Marseilles, when we took 
over in May, was expected to make. 34 rupees a 
month by the sale of fruit and annuals, and was 
in consequence compelled to keep his men culti- 
vating the open spaces and to leave the trees alone. 
This isa fair sample of Arab practice; itis a policy 
of looking after the pence and neglecting the pounds. 
The weeds on this shamba were half way up the 
trees, in some cases climbing completely over them; 
many were dying and 1000 had been killed outright. 
It cost us R5 per acre to clear the land reckon- 
ing 90 trees to the acre. We let out contracts giving 
four pice of each space between four trees. When 
the land has been once or twice thoroughly weeded 
over, the cost of cultivation will be much reduced. 
In addition to cleaning the land we hope this year 
to dig round each tree at acontract price of prob- 
ably 1 or 2 pice per tree. At Dunga we are now doing 
this work with two mules and a plough. Drying 
mats cost 30 rupees per 100 and baskets 3 rupees 
per score; 800 of the former and 100 of the latter 
were purchased for use at Machui, but at least half of 
these will be available for use again next year. There 
are no other outgoings to note beyond the overseer’s 
wages, the purchase of a few dozen hoes, and items 
such as thatching and repair of houses and sheds 
always incidental to the management of an estate. 
_ It seems to me indeed that clove planting as an 
industry has been somewhat unworthily discredited. 
Over-production and the labour crisis have brought 
about the stagnstion of all enterprise, but I believe 
that clove planting in Zanzibar would respond to 
European management and proper cultivation, The 
production of cloves must decrease as years go on, 
as no young plantations are being made to supply 
the waste among the old trecs. Such a year as this 
must exact a heavy toll; the enormous yield, coming 
ag it hag done in a year of drought, will exhaust 
the trees, while the drought itself will have killed off 
many thousands. It will always be to the interest of 
Zanzibar, if not to overproduce, at least to keep the 
markets well stocked in order to keep out opposi- 
tion and preserve the monopoly. As long as the 
monopoly is maintained the clove industry will never 
hopelessly degenerate in the way, for instance, that 
sugar planting has. 

Maltreatment of the trees.—The rough handling which 
the trees receive during picking is a very serious 
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evil and one difficult to check. The shamba people 
are as bad as, if not worse than, the outsiders and 
seem to have been trained upon careless and 
destructive principles. To be too strict in the mat- 
ter is to run the risk of your wageni pickers desert- 
ing to other shambas where they will not be molested. 
It is the buds upon the tops and the lateral ex- 
tremities of the boughs that are so difficult to reach, 
and at Machui we were compelled to leave those. 
At Dunga where we had sufficient labour to keep 
half a dozen ladders going we did not succeed in 
thoroughly clearing the trees. Three men working 
one ladder will bring in 6 pishia day; it would 
therefore have been unprofitable to have diverted 
the labour, where it was scarce as at Machui, from 
the accessible buds to the ladders where three men 
eould only pick the equivalent of one. 

Another fruitful source of trouble is the ravages of 
the maji moto ants, which weave their nests in the 
branches and are sometimes so bad that pickers 
cannot climb the trees till they have first smoked 
them out by lighting a fire underneath. When this 
takes place the lower branches of the trees are fre- 
quently singed and the trees sometimes fired alto- 
getter: The ravages of majz moto ants can be kept under 

y weeding. Well-weeded shambas are seldom 
troubled much with ants. 

Experimental drying of the Cloves at Dunga.—Both 
Mr. Robertson and myself have given a good deal 
-of attention to clove drying. We studied the Arab 
methods and found that they almost invariably 
heaped up their green cloves in the godown the first 
night after they are picked. If the weather is showery, 
preventing drying, the heaps remain for several days, 
growing larger with each day’s picking. Fermenta- 
tion isin this way set up, the cloves emerging a rich 
brown colour. It occurred to us that as this colour 
approached the rich tan colour so desirable in the 
dried clove that a properly controlled system of fer- 
mentation might be beneficial. But our experiments 
showed this idea to be erroneous; cloves should be 
spread out immediately upon being measured in; 
cheated cloves turn black. We trained our people to 
separate the burst from the good buds while stelking. 
I¢ can be done at this time with little trouble and with 
no extra cost, but the invariable custom is to let 
good and bad all go in together. Before finally 
sending to market we passed the cloves through a 
riddle to remove the small immature buds. By these 
means, which is only the old story of attention to 
detail, we produced what, for Zanzibar, was a fairly 
vooe sample, though falling short in the size of the 
“buds. This was a defect which we could not remedy 
most of the cloves this year have been small. 

Practically no difference is made in the looal 
market between good and ordinary, so I wasinduced 
to send a small trial lot of 140 fraslas to be sold separ- 
ately in London, to test the value of our work. Early 
in the year I had sent home to Messrs. Gray, Dawes 
& Co. an experimental sample of cloves that had 
been dried last season, and Mr. Wugh Garden of 
that firm reported on them as follows :— 


‘As regards thecloves this is of course the finest 
sample of Zanzibar ever shown, and buyers who saw it 
valued it at seven-pence to eight-pence. There is still 
® considerable difference between this and Penang 
which, somehow, appear to retain their reddish brown 
colour. A very fine sample was bought in at auc- 

‘tion at eleven-pence or eleven-pence half-penny, and 
was being held for one shilling. The market appar- 
ently makes the same difference between Penang and 
your sample—in value—as between your sample and 
ordinary fair Zanzibar, but this too you must under- 
stand is only for very limited quantities.” 

These cloves were dried under glass after having 
been specially picked. More depends upon the pick- 
ing than upon the drying. It is impossible for us here 
to pick the buds singly because of the quantity to 
handle; they must be picked in bunches, as they 
grow, andthe small and over-ripe buds sorted out 

_ pfiterwards, 
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In order to test the efficacy of glass we erected 
small house 30 feet long and 14 feet wide with galyan- 
ised iron walls and a glass roof. The heat of the 
sun was in this way increased 25° beyond what it 
was in the open air. This increased temperature did 
hot hasten the drying process s0 much as weex- 
pected unleas the clovea were first raised upon shelves. 
The heated air was then able to act from below 
and above, and cloves could be dried in two days in 
cloudy weather with only short intervals of sunshine. 
All our cloves were finished off in the glass house. 
I don’t think that the elevated temperature to which 
they were exposed contributed so much to the im- 
provement in quality as the sorting and riddling. 
We shall try and arrange next year a system of 
shelves to increase the drying area of the clove house. 
Our experiments have, however, shown that cloves 
must be exposed to the direct heat and light of the 
sun; if dried in the shade they turn black, 

The glass house has been the means of saying labour 
as the cloves, once spread out in it, could be left to 
dry. Much time is lost, ata time when every avail- 
able man is required for picking, under the present 
system of taking the mats in and out morning and 
evening and in showery weather. At Marseilles 
this became most serious as we had between four 
and five hundred mats to handle each time. 

The Clove Crop generally.—The magnitude of the 
clove crop may be judged by the returns for Novem- 
ber and December. In those months Pemba sent in 
more cloves than in any previous month of the years 
tabulated, while the totalfor the two islands for Decem- 
ber, namely 121, 858 fras. exceeds all previous returns, 
The Zanzibar crop was late, hence the total of 60,365 
fras. for the year is the lowest since 1890, though the 
ports for December, namely 32,399 fras., is the highest 
on record for Zanzibar in one month. Still a heavy loss 
has taken place upon the trees. The dry weather of 
December, the rainfall for which was the lowest on 
record, following uponan unusually dry year, caused 
the trees, especially in the districts where the crop 
was very late—Dunga, Kitumba and the north end 
ot the island—to shed starved and immature bnds, 
and labour was diverted from picking to sweeping 
up the fallen cloves under the trees. A quantity has 
been gathered in this way thougha far greater quan- 
tity has been lost. Picking in these districts never 
really got into full swing. 

In the Machui district the crop was abundant and 
well forward, but the labour was totally inadequate to 
cope with it. The trees look as heavily laden now 
with ripening mother of cloves as they did in the 
beginning of the season with buds, and the proportion 
picked must be quite insignificant to that which is 
left. In the South Mwera country the crop was earlier 
and lighter and was comparatively well gathered. 
Pemba seems to have suffered less from the effects of 
the drought than Zanzibar. The soil of Pemba, having 
more clay than ours, is more retentive of moisture, 
and therefore better able to resist the effects of 
drought. The Pemba trees, too, are older and their 
roots will consequently have reached deeper levels for 


their food supply. 
III. COCONUTS. 


The Dunga trees yield about 30 nuts per year, and 
the Machui, which are older, 40 nuts. Gathering has 
cost with us about 4 rupees per thousand nuts, and 
the nuts can be sold on the spot for from 20 to 22 
rupees per 1,000; there is therefore a profit of say 
R17 per 1,000. Now a thousand nuts are the product 
of 33 trees, at 30 nuts per tree. ‘Trees are planted 
35 feet apart which is 35 treea tothe acre. Roughly 
then we may take it that 1,000 nuts are the produce 
of an acre of land and give a net return of R17 
(£1-2-8) per acre of half a rupee per tree. There 
are no other outgoings to be charged to coconuts as 
the trees are not cultivated in Zanzibar. Mr, Last 
has more than trebled the yield of his trees at 
Mangapwani, which he attributes to having dug the 
ground round them. We find at Dunga that digging 
and mulching with grass can be done for abont 3 
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pice per tree; the margin of profit, therefore, as 
shown by Mr. last’s figures is enormous. In addi- 
tion to digging and mulching with grass we scatter 
a little Latham island guano or lime around each 
tree. 

The coconut industry stands well with the Huropean 
markets and seems, like rubber, to have an assured 
future. Coconuts form a staple article of food and 
common utility; their cultivation must be confined 
to the tropical littoral, and cannot, like tea, coffee 
and cocoa be extended to the interiors of Africa and 
South America as these become opened up. I believe 
that the planting energies of this Island, seeking an 
outlet, could not be better directed than to the cul- 
tivation of this tree whichis simple and inexpensive, 
while the profits are assured. 

We have not as yet been able to make any definite 
experiments in copra drying. In consequence of the 
crude methods in vogue we have found it more profit- 
able to sell the nuts on the spot than to make 
eopra. We intend this year to utilise the new glass- 
roofed house for copra drying in the intervals of 
clove picking. 

CHILLIES. 

The small clearing on the coral of about 3 acres, 
which we planted two years ago, has gone through 
a second period of drought, and crops have been exceed- 
ingly light. All attempts to supply the gaps caused 
by deaths have been unsuccessful. We thought of 
abaraariny the plantation as having shown con- 


‘clusively that the cultivation of chillies will not pay 


here, but must be left tothe Wahadimu; but in 
consequence of the abnormal seasons being scarcely 
a fair trial, we decided to keep the clearing on 
another year. 

In August we submitted to Messrs. Gray Dawes 
é& Co, some samples of chillies for report, and Mr. 
Hugh Garden wrote of them as follows :— 

“T have received your letter of the 2nd inst. together 
with samples of chillies......Such a sample for Zanzibar 
has never been shown in this market, and if coming 
in small parcels I think they will realize ten to fifteen 
shillings per cwt. over ordinary Zanzibar fair. You 
must not forget, however, that it is only for a limited 
uantity that this premium would be obtainable 
Teena chillies, for instance, were fetching, I imagine, 
twenty to twenty-five shillings per cwt. more than 
Zanzibar at the time you were in London (1896), 
Last week Japans were sold as low as thirty-one 
shillings and sixpence, or practically the same price as 
the value of Zanzibar “ fair,’’ on account of increasing 
imports.” 

These chillies were dried in the ordinary way upon 
mats in the sun, but they were stalked ani kept 
clean. Any native who chose to take the trouble 
could do as well. Chillies are often shed from the 
trees before being gathered, in which case they will 
have been weathering upon the ground and lost colour. 
The stalks are left on, and, in drying, the chillies 
get mixed up with soil and leaves, and often come in 
for a drenching on their way to market. The infer- 
ence drawn from Mr. Hugh Garden’s report is that 
if Zanzibar chillies received the ordinary care and 
attention that any white man would give them as a 
matter of course, they would command the highest 
price in the London market, instead of the lowest 
as at present. 

oe 
BANDA NUTMEGS AND MACE: 
By O. KAMERLINGH ONNES. 
(Concluded from page 491.) 
TI, TRADE. 


WAREHOUSING AND AUCTIONS. 
“ When the nutmegs and mace reach the Amster- 
dam and Rotterdam markets by the steamers of 
the Dutch Steamship companies plying between 
Holland and the Indies, they are all warehoused 
n Bond, where they are gradually sorted by the 
worn Spicebrokers, 
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Every case of nutmegs is opened, the worme 
eaten nuts, if any, are thrown aside, whilst the 
contents are classified according to quality in 
Nutmegs: Nos. 1, 2, 3, 4 and ‘‘ Separate.” 

Each case of mace is equally opened, the 
various qualities being designed Mace: L., F, G., 
“ Separate” and “ Broken.” 


Sales.—Kivery three months public sales are 
held in Amsterdam and Rotterdam, the first days 
of tkese sales alternating between the two 
markets. 


Samples.—Samples may be inspected in the 
bonded warehouses daily during 4 or 5 days 
before sale, 


Conditions. —The conditions of sale are’ bids 
to be made in cents (Dutch) per} Kg., delivery 
within a fortnight discount 14 p.ct., or within 
three months without any discount. Bids are 
only accepted through the medium of sworn 
brokers, who are bound to state name of buyer. 

The large importers have lately sold their 
produce in public sale by auction, whilst a few 
others still adhere to the old system of selling 
under cover. 

For each parcel of nutmegs or mace a docke 
warrant is handed to the owner of the goods, 
which entitles him to remove the parcel at once 
or to leave it in Bond on the condition of 16 
cents (Dutch) per 100 Kg. rent for warehousing, 
insurance included. 

All banks will advance money on these docks 
warrants, 


IN THE FINANCIAL MARKET, 


As nutmeg and mace, well stored, are not 
subject to deterioration they lend themselves 


easily to speculation when prices are low. 


DELIVERY, 


The buyer has a right to have each parcel 
weighed over again, but he seldom avails hime 
self of this right. He is also entitled to have 
each case opened to inspect the contents, but 
it is customary to take the broker's description 
for granted. 

Every buyer packs the goods in his own style 
and according to their destination, 

TRANSIT FREE. 


On leaving the bonded warehouses goods in 
transit are free of duty, but on parcels for home 
consumption duty is payable, 

DUTY oFF ! 


.. With regard to the latter it has been proposed 
to take off the duty, which would be advisable 
as the amount of duty received is relatively 
small, and as it would conduce to an_ easier 
movement of the market if the goods could be 
warehoused free anywhere. 


ADULTERATIONS OF BANDA AND NUTMEGS 
AND MACH. 


Caution against Frauds.—The bad habit of our 
days of adulterating different articles of food, 
even when prices are low, has crept into the 
trads in nutmeg and mace far more than would 
be thought possible. Fraudulent Mixtures,—From 
the moment that the article was placed before the 
public in a ground state, under the pretext of 
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offering greater facilities and economy in the 
kitchen, unscrupulous caterers have not hesitated 
to mix the article with all sort of rubbish, 
which in many cases is decidedly injurious to 
the public health. Detection of Fraud,—Con- 
noisseurs might detect the fraud either by the 
colour of the ground substance, showing a 
deviation in the shade, which ought to be a 
light brown, or by a pungent disagreeable taste 
instead of a pleasing aromatic flavour. 


Caution against ground Substitutes.—\n order 
to be always on the safe side the public should 
decidedly refuse the ground article and ask for 
the superior Banda nutmeg, which should be 
firm and more particularly round, whereas the 
inferior article such as the wild nutmeg and the 
New-Guinea and Borneo or similar lower class 
produce is of along, oblong shape and entirely 
wanting in the exquisite flavour for which the 
real article is estimated so highly. 


Other Frauds.—The deception practised upon 
the public does not even stop here, and lately 
artificially moulded nutmegs have come under 
our notice. The swindle of this kind may be 
detected by breaking the sham nut which does 
not show the characteristic graining of the real 
article, whilst the mark of the moulding always 
leaves some traces on the artificial nut. 

Caution. against other Frauds:—Repeatedly the 

‘nut has been robbed of its oil by Distillation 
(sweating), whilst the holes caused thereby have 
been filled up with sassafras. Buyers. should 
beware of such fraud, which may be easily de- 
tected by the light weight of the nut, 

Swindle with Mace.—Lower class mace and 
other indifferent substitutes which are mixed 
with .the genuine Banda, have been forced upon 
the public. Buyers should refuse inferior mace 
and flavourless dust. 


SCIENCE versus FRAUDS. 


- Microscopic and Chemical Tests.—Besides tie 
various tests mentioned, Science disposes of sev- 
eral means to detect frauds, and we are glad 
to say the sham article gets less chance every 
day to pass undetected. — 


IMPORT AND DELIVERY OF NUTMEGS AND 


MACE IN HOLLAND.” 


NUTMEGS. 
In case of 75 kg. 
Year, Import. Delivery. 
, 1890 see = aa) 
not specified, 
1891 ose ai Tr 
1892 cas 11149 12842 
1893 cA 15992 9399 
1894 ae 12411 12658 
1895 ane 13704 13693 
1896 300 12377 12795 
1897 doa) 15799 13531 
1898 se 14215 11516 
1899 : 6 months 6 months” 
half year 6666 7198 


* 1890—1898 according to Brokers’ circular, published 
by Mr. W. F, Westermann, Amsterdam, 
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MACE. 
In case of 50 kg. 

Year. Import. Delivery. 
1890 be = = 

not specified. 
1891 abe — = 
1892 5143 5680 
1895 8005 6114 
1894 5616 4854 
1895 5837 6605 
1896 5726 5197 
1897 5919 6366 
1898 7702 5705 
1899 6 months 6 months 
half year 2844" 2348 

PRICES OF NUTMEGS AND MACE IN CENTS 
(DUTCH) per 3 kg.T 


NUTMEGS, 


Qual. 110—115 pieces per 4 kg. 
Prices ruling from Jan.—Dec. 


Year. 
1890 172 162 168 
1891 162 153 159 
1892 155 125 130 
1893 125 115 110 
1894 B50 100 95 105 
1895 iM 102 105 100 
1896 wed 100 85 88 
1897 036 86 85 86 
1898 95 80 82 

first public auction 2 

second 4, y 
1899 third ,, a to follow. 

fourth , ” ” 

MACE, 
Quality: E. F. 
Prices ruling from Jan,—Dec. 

Year. 
1890 bos 174 163 172 
1891 bac 172 163 160 
1892 S56 150 140 130 
1893 53 130 125 120 
1894 100 115 110 
1895 110 115 106 
1896 ae 100 90 95 
1897 G60 97 90 110 
1898 120 115 110 

110—115 first public auction (estim.) 
1899 105—110 second 


2h 
third public auction to follow. 
Sourth ” ” ey 
Price of Nutmegs in former years: 


1840—1855 highest (in 1845) 286 cents (Dutch) 
per + kg., lowest (in 1843) 120 cents. 

1855—1863 prices falling ; lowest (in 168) 
60 cents (Dutch) per kg. 

1863—1872 pues going up; (1872) 203 cents 
(Dutch per 3 kg. 


* As a rule mace appears earlier in the market 
being sooner ready for shipment than nutmega, — 
+ 1890-1898 according to Brokers’ circular, pub- 
lished by Mr, W. £. Westermann, Amsterdam, 
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1872—1885 prices falling; 1183 cents (Dutch) 
per 3 kg. 
1885—1890 prices going up; 165 cents (Dutch) 


per 3 kg. 
IV.—USE. 

The old German and the old Flemish songs 
almost identical in their opening lines, singivg 
the praises “of the two little trees standing in 
my love’s garden,” are an instance of the secret 
poetical charm which things oriental have 
always exercised on the western mind. As 
Camoéns sang in the Zusiad, Heine in his Lieder 
on the Ganges, enriching literature with the 
glowing picture of oriental beauty, so in a more 
matter of fact way the most famous cookery 
books of olden days are redolent with the scent 
of the spices of the Indies. 

This predilection for spices has not left the 
Flemish women yet, and their excellent kitchen 
recipes still do credit to the numerous piquant 
qualities of both Banda nutmeg and mace. 

In fact we could hardly suppose a list of Flemish 
or Dutch Wedding Presents to be complete with- 
out a nutmeg box and grater, and for years a spe- 
cial present on the 63 anniversary of the wedding 
day called “ the Pewter-Wedding ” in Holland, has 
been a pewter spice-box. Fashion during many 
years too much under foreign influence, has made 
this typical present recede into the background, 
but wherever a young housewife considers herself 
the natural mistress of the kitchen, it is still an 
indispensable item of her wedding-wishes. 

Of late the desire of being the personal attend- 
ant to her husband’s comfort as well as his spiri- 
tual companion has drawn the Dutch woman’s 
attention especially to the kitchen-department, 
and this good principle has been strengthened 
since, by the decided success of the Dutch Cookery 
Schools. 

Although the days of medicval opulence are 
irretrievably past, the necessity of good feeding is 
becoming more evident in these days of mental 
and bodily strain. Had children always being fed 
ag ours are, many of the complaints of the gener- 
ation which now peoples watering places and sea- 
side resorts, would never have arisen, so we may 
consider it a boon that such institutions as our 
Housekeeping and Cookery Schools accustom the 
female mind to the ancient truism that “a sound 
mind can only live in a sound body.” 

Though perhaps Feuerbach goes too far in say- 
ing: ‘‘ Der Mensch ist was er isst,” and we should 
consider it rather an insult to man that “ the way 
to his heart lies through his stomach;” yet a 
great truth underlies these exaggerated sayings, 
the truth that energy depends in the first place 
on health, one of its principal factors being good 
palatable food. 

_ Among the many institutions of the kind in 
Holland the Amsterdam Cookery School (Amster- 
damsche Hurshoudschool) under the management 
of Miss 8S, G. F. Meyboom is one of the best. 

_ We have much pleasure in quoting the following 
recipes which we owe to the kindness of this lady, 


‘whilst the photos which appear in our text were 


taken in the classes under her direction. One 
represents the object lesson in spices, whilst the 
other shows the practical application of the re- 
¢ipes we give below. 
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CULINARY USE OF BANDA NUTMEG AND MACE. 


Brawn.—1 calf’s head; 44 lb. veal; 1} oz. salt 
and pepper; some gherkins; 1 grated nutmeg; 20 
cloves, pounded ; { pint vinegar ; 1 leaf of gelatine 
to each 4 pint of liquid. 

Boil head 5 hrs; meat 3hrs. Remove bones and 
chop all. Mix with spices and some broth. Put 
mixture into mould, place paper with a slit cut in 
it, on the top; add vinegar and leave 8—10 days, 

Meat-Chopped.—1 lb. chopped meat; 2 oz. 
soaked bread; 4 oz. salt; some pepper; } nut- 
meg , 24 oz. butter; 1 egg. 

Soak bread in egg; work it into meat and spices; 
flour itand bake in oven with butter 30 mins. 

Créme in clear Soup.—t pint bovril; 2 eggs; 
nutmeg, pepper, salt; chopped parsley. Beat up 
eggs 10 mins; add the rest whilst stirring; leave 
20—80 mins. in oven or bain marie till quite stiff, 
Cut it up into small squares and serve in clear soup, 

Potato-purée in Scallop Shells.—1 1b. mashed 
potatoes; 4 pint milk; 2or 3 yolks of eggs; 1 
oz. butter; 5 oz. ham ; some nutmeg. 

Mix washed potatoes with spice, yolks, melted 
butter and chopped ham. Fill shells, flour them; 
small balls of butter on it; bake in oven, brown, 

Mashed Potatoes.—1 lb. boiled potatoes; 1 pint 
milk; 1 oz. (not quite) flour; 2 oz. butter; some 
nutmeg. 

Mix milk, butter and flour; slice potatoes into 
it; leave some time in oven and grate nutmeg 
over it. 

Asparagus,—Clean them and cut off hard points ; 
tie 6—8 together and boil in water or steam. Add 
melted butter, hard boiled eggs, and grated nutmeg. 

Nutmeg may be grated over various vegetables : 
boiled lettuce ; endives, French beans, cauliflower, 
savoy, white cabbage, turnips, purslain, etc. 

Gelantine.—+ lb. veal; $1b. pork ; 14 0z. smoked 
ox-tongue; 1 oz. fresh bacon; % grated nutmeg ; 
1 egg; 4 oz. salt and pepper; 13 oz. soaked 
bread ; 1 glass Madeira ; 4 truffles; 34 oz. tripe. 

Cut up meat raw; mince with tongue and 
bacon; mix it with the rest,and make it intoa 
ball; roll tight in tripe; tie cloth round it and boil 
l¢hr. Press 24 hrs. between two dishes under 
weight ; serve with aspic and lemon, sliced. 

Indian Cake.—3 oz. flour; 6 oz. butter; 6 oz. 
sugar; 5 eggs; 1 grated nutmeg; 5 stick vanille; 
2 teaspoonfuls cinnamon; 26 cloves, pounded. 

Whip butter into cream; add yolks of eggs, 
sugar, flour, spices and white of eggs beaten up 
stiff. Make thin layer in mould, previously rubbed 
with butter; allow layer to go brown; rub with 
butter; place second layer on it ; etc. 

Spice-Cake.—43 0z. butter, 43 0z. flour; 44 oz, 
moist sugar; 43 oz. currants: 44 oz. raisins; 3 
eggs ;4 nutmeg ; 1 teaspoonful cloves, pounded; 1 
teaspoonful cinnamon. 

Mix butter and flour ; stir yolk with sugar; add 
currants, raisins and spices ; beat up white of eggs 
stiff. Then lay stiff white on yolks; mixed butter 
and flour on top; stir all gently. 

Nutmeg-Cake.—9 oz. flour ; 54 oz. sugar; 7 oz, 
butter; 6 eggs ; 1 nutmeg; 1 teaspoonful baking 
powder; 4 pint water. 

Work butter into flour; stir yolks with sugar; 
add water and baking-powder. Beat up white of 
eggs stiff; stir it all gently ; bake cake in mould, 
rubbed with butter, well floured and sugared, 
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Frankfort--tablets.—5 oz. flour; 23 oz. potato- 
flour ; 35 0z. sugar ; 3 oz, butter ; deggs; } nutmeg, 
grated; 8 cloves, pounded. 

Stir butter and sugar 10 mins.; and yo!ks, one 
by one; spices, stiff white of eggs add flour. 
Roll out paste thin on oven-tin ; sprinkle some 
chopped lemon-peel and bake it light brown. 
Cut up in bars. 

Tapioca-dish.—1# pint milk ; 44 oz. tapioca ; 2 
eggs; 2 oz. sugar; 14 oz. butter; some grated 
nutmeg. 

Boil milk; add tapioca and stir well till done. 
Add sugar, butter and nutmeg. Let it cool down ; 
add beaten yolks, and last of all white of eggs, 
beaten up stiff. Bake brown in baking-dish 
in oven. 

Sausage-rolls.—4 (small) rolls; 34 oz. chopped 
beef ; 44 oz. chopped pork ; some chopped onions ; 
3 teaspoonfuls milk; pepper, salt, nutmeg to 
taste; chopped parsley. 

Cut tops off rolls and hollow them out; rub 
inside with butter; fill with meat, dressed with 
other ingredients. Put on topsagain, rub outside 
with butter; bake in oven till crisp. 

Rissoles.—12 oz. meat, fish or shrimps; 2 oz. 
butter; 1.oz. flour; #pint bovril; salt and nut- 
meg; 1 egg; chopped parsley. 

Mix butter and flour well: add tvarm bovyril; 
boil a few minutes; add egg, chopped meat and 
spices. Let mixture cool down; divide into 
balls or cones; roll well in flour; fry in hot fat till 
brown. Serve with sprigs of parsley, slightly fried. 


Gelantene.—1 lb. scraps of meat; nutmeg and 
pepper to taste; 1 onion, chopped fine; parsley 
chopped; lemon juice; + pint water; 4 oz. 
gelatine. 

Chop meat fine, mix with spices and put in 
mould; pour water over it in which gelatine 
has been dissolved ; boil all 1} hr. in bain marie. 
Gelantine may be rolled in tripe and cloth, boil 
14 hr. and press 24 hrs. between two dishes 
under weight. Serve with aspic. 


Chopped Meat in Tripe (Old Dutch Recipe),— 
5 lb. beef; 24 lb. pork; 1 oz. salt; 24 nutmegs, 
grated; 35 cloves, pounded; 4 oz. pepper. Wash 
meat and cut up into thin pieces; mince and 
season with spices; leave it one night. Soak 
pieces of tripe well in tepid water, clean well 
both -sides;and fill with meat, not too stiff, Sew 
them up and boil 2 hrs. well with salt; prick 
with fork from time totime. Hang them up 1 hr. 
and store in earthern pots with 3 parts vinegar 
and 1 part water, Skim off fat after cooling and 
keep this for frying. 

Shut pots with damp vegetable-parchment 
covers. 

To this list we may add the following summary 
of the qualities of the nutmeg :—. 

Banda Nutmeg is indispensable in a palatabie 
and wholesome preparation of divers vegetables, 
cauliflower, spinach, onions, endive, turnips, etc. 

Banda Nutmeg is indispensable in all sorts of 
minced and chopped meats, 

Banda Nutmeg is indispensable in various 
piquant sauces. 

Banda Nutmeg is indispensable in the yolk of 
eggs beaten up with brandy or cognac (egg-nog, & 
jiqueur in great favour in Holland), 
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Banda Nutmeg and Mace are indispensable in 
all soups (the mace to be boiled quickly in a little 
cotton bag), 

Banda Nutmeg is indispensable in several arti- 
cles of pastry, as English “ plum pudding,” Dutch 
“ Speculaas,” etc. 

Banda Nutmeg is indispensable in the egg-sauce 
with asparagus and in mashed and stewed pots- 
toes. 

Banda Nutmeg is an excellent ingredient in the 
kitchen, and may be appropriately used to season 
vegetables, made dishes and flour-puddings. 

Banda Nutmeg is invaluable in seasoning every 
description of preserved meats, sausages and brawn. 

Banda Nutmeg gives an additional relish to the 
dishes. 

Banda Nutmeg-Tincture.—Grate three ounces of 
nutmeg, put the powder into a quart bottle and 
fillit up with good brandy or spirits of wine, cork 
it, and shake it well every day for a fortnight, 
then pour off the liquid, leaying the sediment 
behind. Put the tincture into small bottles, cork 
these closely and store for use. Probable cost, 
according to the quality of the spirit. Sufficient, 
three drops to flavour half a pint of liquid. 

Nutmeg-skin Preserve and Truffies.—The fleshy 
outer skin of the fruit are generally left in the 
gardens, they may however be used to prepare an 
excellent home-made jam (maniesan pala). Stored 
in shallow pits they will also produce a fine edible 
truffle (djamoer pala). 


MEDICINAL PROPERTIES OF NUTMEG AND 
MACE. 


Besides the instance of the use of this nut for 
its medicinal qualities, mentioned in one of the 
first columns, showing that it was used in Persia 
about 906, Paulini quoted more than 138 cases 
of disease in which the myristica fragrans Houtt. 
may be applied, and there exists a volum- 
inous literature on the subject. In the Moluccan 
Archipelago it has of old been used in case of 
dysentery, headaches and other nervous disorders. 
With the characteristic love of Eastern nations for 
stimulants, they were also the first to discover that 
it contained pronounced aphrodisiac qualities. 

For skin and hair-ointment used as an embroca- 
tion in cases of cold, against sores and erup- 


‘tions but especially against stomach-colics and 


hemorrhoids. 

Even carrying nuts about one has been found 
beneficial in many cases and especially against 
rheumatism. 

We quote the following recipes :— 


Banda-Nutmeg. A spoonful of it grated with 
brandy and sugar is a pleasant, warming and in- 
expensive anodyne against sudden cramps aud 
stomach-colics. 

Banda Nutmeg, pounded fine and mixed with 
oil, fat or ointment is an excellent embrocation 
against rheumatic complaints. w 

Banda Nutmeg, used as a condiment in the pre- 
paration of vegetables, meatsand other food, pro- 
motes the digestion, and acts as a preventive 
against spasms snd other disagreeable sensations 
after a meal, 

Banda Nutmeg acts gently stimulating on the 
organs secreting: saliva, bile and gastric juices, 
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thus causing an increased secretion of these juices 
in the esophagus and greatly improving the diges- 
tion. 

Banda Nutmeg has a most beneficial effect on the 
circulation of the blood, imperatively necessary 
for a good digestion, thus fitting the frame for a 
perfect absorption in the blood of the nutritious 
substances in the food. 

Nutmeg-paste,—Inferior nuts damaged and 
broken are carefully excluded from export. 
Stamped, steamed and pressed on the estate, they 
produce a solid fat, which is cut in bars and sold 
as nutmeg paste, which makes a delicious oint- 
ment in the pharmacopeeia. 

—___.>____—_—. 
AN ENGLISH STATION FOR BOTANICAL 

RESEARCH IN THE TROPICS (CEYLON). 


The Royal Botanic Gardens of Ceylon, under the 
direction of Thwaites and Trimen, to go no further 
back, have long been known as one of the most 
important centres of scientific work in systematic 
and economic botany. Thanks to the Brtish Associ- 
ation for the Advancement of Science, a small room 
next to the director’s office was fitted up as a 
laboratory, in which have worked many botanists, 
chiefly English. Among those who have worked in 
Ceylon during the last decade may be mentioned 
Profs. Bower, Farmer, Goebel and Potter, and 
Messrs. Freeman, Keeble, Pearson, Parkin, and 
others. During the last two years the laboratory 
has been very much overcrowded, being used by the 
staff of the gardens as well as by visiting botanists. 
With the commencement this vear of a new research 
laboratory, now being erected by the Department of 
Public Works, and to be completed probably before 
the end of the year, this difficulty will be overcome, 
and there will be ample room for several workers from 
abroad in addition to the members of the staff. This 
being so, it may not be amiss to give at this time 
an account of the facilities now available in Ceylon 
for research in the tropics. While the laboratory 
is primarily intended for botanical research, there 
is no intention of excluding workers in other lines 
so long as there is room for them, though of course 
money cannot be spent in providing special apparatus 
for their work. 

The Royal Botanic Gardens form a department of 
the public service in Ceylon, under a director. The 
headquarters of the department are at Peradeniya, 
near Kandy, where the principal garden was estab- 
lished in 1821 by Moon. There are now smaller branch 
gardens in four other places in different climatic 
regions of theisland. A brief account of these may 
be of interest. 

The original Peradeniya garden lies within the 
Municipality of Kandy, sbout four miles from the 
centre of the town. It may be reached by driving 
in a carriage or rickshaw, or by trains which run 
at intervals to a station near the garden. The roads 
here, as almost everywhere in the island, are ex- 
cellent for cycling. The garden has an area of about 
150 acres, and lies in a very beautiful situation, 
in a loop of the Mahaweli river, and in very moun- 
tainous country. Its elevation above sea is about 1,550 
feet, so that it has a much more !pleasant climate than 
the low country. During the day the difference is but 
little, but the nights are very much colder than in 
Colombo, so that refreshing sleep can always be had; 
. indeed, during most of the year a blanket is necessary, 
The mean annual temperature is 76° F., that of the 
hottest months (March and April) being 79°, that of 
the coldest (January and June) 74-75°. The highest 
shade temperatures ever reached are not excessive, 
rarely exceeding $0°, and inthe present laboratory 
the highest in the last two years has been 82°, the 
lowest 65°. Work can thus be carried on with as 
little discomfort as inany European laboratory. The 
annual rainfall is about 90 inches, but owing to the 


great violence of tropical rain the number of 
rainy hours or days is very much less than jn 
England. The number of days with rain averages 
170 per annum, and it rarely rains more than four 
hours on any one day, Rainin the morning is, also 
rare. The weather of the year depends on the 
monsoons. In the end of May the south-west monsoon 
begins to blow, and there is much wind and rain. the 
weather gradually becoming finer through the months 
of June and July, August and September and the 
first half of October are delighttul months, In 
October the north-east monsoon begins, and until 
Christmas it is very wet. In January begins the ‘ dry 
season, and during the next two or three months 
there is less rain than at any other time of year, and 
the weather becomes gradually very hot, though until 
April the nights are cold. March and Apri: are the 
only really unpleasantly warm months in the year, 
The best time on the whole to visit Peradeniya is 
from October to March, but from July onwards is 
very nice, the objection to travelling-at this time 
from Europe being the heat in the Red Sea, which, 
however, is much less formidable than is usually 
supposed in these days of swift boats and ice chambers, 

The garden contains a splendid collection of tropical 
plants, and, being arranged like an English park, 
With wide spaces of lawn, the specimens are easily 
seen and photographed. In the centre Jie the build- 
ings of the museum, library, herbarium and laboratory, 
close together. The museum is chiefly devoted to 
the economic products of Ceylon, and contains a very 
good and interesting collection. ‘The herbarium 
consists primarily of Ceylon plants; but there is also 
a general tropical herbarium, and a herbarium of the 
plants contained in the gardens. In the same 
building is the library, which contains about two 
thousand books and papers. There is an excellent 
collection of books relating to economic and _ sys- 
tematic botany, and recently a large number of works 
on the other branches of botany have been added; 
a considerable number of journals is also received 
regularly, including such periodicals as the Annals 
of Botany, Botanical Gazette, Botanische Zeitung, 
Flora, &ce. 

The laboratory lies a few yards to the north 
of the herbarium. It consists of a one 
story bungalow of ‘brick on a_ stone found- 
ation, and with cement floor and tiled roof, The 
length of the building runs approximately east and 
west, and on the north and south sides there are 
no verandahs. At the east end is a verandah 8 feet 
wide, the ends of which are built up so as to form— 
one a lavatory, the other a dark room for photo- 
graphic work, fitted with cink, &c. At the west end 
is also a verandah of the same size, not built up 
in any way. 

The building has six entrances, provided with 
French windows, two at each end and two on the 
south side. The other windows stand above the 
ground, and open outwards. There are doors leading 
from each room into all the adjacent rooms, so that 
free ventilation can be obtained, and at the same 
time any room can be completely shut up if required 
to prevent draughts without interference with the 
accessiblity of the others. 

The principal room, the general microscopic and 
morphological laboratory, lies to the north-west, and 
is 36 feet long 18 feet wide. It has four working 
windows facing north, each with table, shelves, sink, 
&c., and two other windows facing into the weat 
verandah, which can also be used as microscoping 
windows if required. The central part of the room 
will contain larger tables for microtome and other 
apparatus, and writing table. 

To the east of this room is the smaller room 
devoted to physiological and pharmacological investi- 
gations, Leading out of this room is a Ficuch 
window, which gives access t9 the little custeru 
verandah, which may be used for cultivation ex- 
periments, &c. This room has two good working 
windows facing north, besides the French window. 
It is provided with three sinks and an annual tem- 
perature of 61°F. Frost never occurs, though it is 
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frequent at slightly higher elevations, such as Nuwara 
Eliya (6,200 feet). There is, unfortunately, no accom- 
modation for visitors at present nearer than Nuwara 
Eliya, sixmiles away ; but it is boped to erect a small 
laboratory in the garden, with a small living room 
attached, where workers may live and sleep. 

A fourth garden is kept up at Badulla, the capital 
of the Uva province, at an elevation of 2,200 feet, on 
the eastern side of the mountains The chief botanical 
interest of this district lies in its somewhat drier 
climate, so that it has much more patana land than 
the western side of the mountains, and in the fact 
that its dry season comes, not in the north-east but 
in the south-west monsoon, go that the periodicity 
of the vegetation is different. Fruit, which at Pera- 
deniya ripens in March and April, ripens at Badulla 
in August, and so on, 

Yet another garden is maintained at the ancient 
capital cf the island, the famous “buried city” of 
Anuradhapura, the capital of the North-Central 
province. This lies in the middle of the dry country, 
which makes up about three-fifths of the island, and 
has an Indian climate, with rain almost confined 
to the last three months of the year, and drought 
during the remainder, including the south-west 
monsoon. The flora of this district is therefore, as 
might be expected, very different from that of the 
rainy south-western and central provinces. 

The island can show, within an area of rather 
less than that of Ireland, a most remarkable range 
of climate and flora, rendering it very interesting 
to the traveller and naturalist; in this respect it is 
unrivalled in the tropics. The working botanist or 
student has, further, the great’ advantage of having 
at his hand the excellent flora prepared by Dr. Trimen, 
and finished after his death by Sir Joseph Hooker. 
There are doubtless many new species still to be 
found in the eastern and south-western districts, as 
well as many unrecorded species ; but the student who 
does not desire to specialise in this department of 
botany will be grateful for the useful flora, which 
renders the identification of his collections, or of 
the plants he may be experimenting with, a matter 
of comparative ease. The vascular cryptogams and 
many of the mosses have been identified, but there 
is much to be done at tke lower forms of vegetation. 

Peradeniya is easily reached from any part ofthe 
world, Colombo being one of the greatest ports of 
call. Direct lines of steamers run to Europe, China, 
Japan, Java, Queensland, Adelaide, Melbourne and 
Sydney, Mauritius, South Africa, and all Indian 
pore Madras may be reached in thirty-eight hours 

y boat and rail. To England there is a very large 
choice of steamers. The favourite lines with Ceylon 
peer are perhaps the Bibby and the Norddeutscher 

loyd, but the P. and O., the Orient, Messageries 
Maritimes, British India, and many others, are much 
used. ‘The first-named is the cheapest of the large 
English lines, but is first-class only. First-class 
returns to Colombo, available for six months, are 
from 70/-to 901. Second-class, which is very com- 
fortable on the largest lines, is from 50/. to 601. 
A few pounds are necessary on: the voyage for tips, 
sports, trips on shore, &c. Banking accounts may be 
opened in Kandy, and moucy easily remitted to and 
from Europe. ‘The value of the rupee is now Is. 4d., 
and seems likely to remain at that figure. 

Very little is necessary in the way of outfit. 
Drill and khaki clothes can be bought here for less 
than half their price in England; also topees 
(sun-hats). At Kandy the usual dress is similar to 
that worn in England insummer; at Nuwara Bliya 
it is colder, and tweed suits are often worn, All 
articles of clothing can be bought here, and usually 
as cheaply as, 0 more so than, in EKurope. 

The usual division of the day is as follows: Rising 
at daylight, a light early tea of eggs and toast is 
taken about 6-15, after which a walkin the garden 
is pleasaut, commencing laboratory work at 7-30, and 
continuing till 11, which is the breakfast hour, After 
breakfast follows a rest indoore, but not sleep, and 
work may be resumed at about 1-30 for a couple of 
hourg or so, After tea the remaining two hours of 
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light are given to [tennis,j cycling, and other forms 
of exercise, followed by a,bath, and dinner at7 or 
7-30. The evening is devoted to amusement. 
Travelling in Ceylon is easy in all but the most 
out-of the way or sparsely populated parts. Railways 
and good roads intersect the greater part of the 
island, aud there are coach services to a great number 
of places not served by the railways. Rest-houses 
or Government inns are found in all towns that 
have no hotels, and at intervals of 14 miles along all 
main roads. The average cost of living while on 
tour may be put down as about R7 or& per diem 
exclusive of fares by rail or coach. Steamers run 
round the island, calling at all the chief ports, 


There is at present no rest-house or hotel at 
Peradeniya itself, and visitors must live in Kandy, 
where arrangements have been made with some of 
the hotels to board persons working in the laboratory 
at from R5 to R7 per day. There is a con- 
venient service of trains, but the most satisfactory 
way is tocycle in ard out. The road is in excellent 
order, and the distance from the furthest hotel under 
five miles. It is hoped that accommodation, may be 
provided at Peradeniya itself before long. Y 

Assuming that six months are spent from starting 
to date of arrival back in Europe, the cost of the 
trip should not much exceed 185/., made up thus: 


Fare (First return) i £85 
T’wenty weeks’ board = 66 
Travelling oe O45 20 
Sundry 57 =e 12 to 20 

£191 


This might be much reduced by economy, and by 
travelling second-class from Europe, and the propor- 
tionate cost would of course be less if the visit were of 
longer duration. If much travelling is to be done 
in the island the amount shown aboye will have to be 
increased, the 201. being allowed for four weeks only. 
By very close economy and reduction of travelling, 
and by travelling second-class, the total might be 
reduced to perhaps 140J. 

Trustworthy information about Ceylon may be 
obtained in various books. The most interesting are 
Sir E. Tennent’s ‘‘Ceylon,’’ which is now out of 
print; and to a botanist, Trimen’s paper “On the 
Flora of Ceylon as affected by Climate,” in the 
Journal of Botany for 1886. Ferguson’s Handbook 
and Directory contains a vast mass of information 
and statistics, and his “Ceylon in 1893” is also of 
interest. : : 

Intending visitors should communicate some time 
in advance with the Director, mentioning what line 
of work they propose to take up, and any special 
facilities they may require, Joun C. WILri8. 
—Nature. 


—___________. 


SuGAR In TIRHUT.—A correspondent of the 
Englishman writes:—I hear from several sources 
that on account of the disturbed state of the in- 
digo market many men are talking of starting 
sugar, and that several men have commenced 
growing cane with the idea of testing the produce 
of crude sugar likely to be got per acre of cane. 
A . . . My advice to such is to have nothing 
to do with growing cane themselves. Let the ryots 
do this and make crude stuff called goor and 
raub. This planters could buy from the ryots and 
refine. There are at all indigo factories engines 
used for indigo work which will be quite 
powerful enough to drive the turbines now used 
in the manufacture of sugar. When sugar was 
an industry in these districts in the early forties 
what brought it to grief was that factories grew 
their own cane, and sugar-cane, it was found, 
exhausted the soil, and though the cane grew the 
yield fell from over 40 maunds of sugar per acre 
to less than 24.—Ptoneer. 
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THE TRADE OF CEYLON IN _ 1899. 
(By a Merchant. ) 
(Continued from page 499.) 

No. If.—IMPORTS. 


EXCHANGE has been steady throughout 
the year and this has contributed to foster 
regular shipments of Imports to Ceylon. 
Prices although steady during the earlier 

art of the year have been against importers 
Aanige the later stages. The year closes with 
bills being discounted locally at .eight per 
cent, as against seven per cent at the close 
of 1898. e 

Money in India has been easy during the 
greater part of the year, but a tightness Is 
now beginning to be felt and we shall prob- 
ably have higher rates of discount quoted 
in the near future. 


Corron Goops.—Since the beginning of 
the year raw cotton has steadily increased 
in value, the present prices being fully 45 
per cent higher than those ruling at the 
end of 1898. There is a diversily of opinion 
with regard to the American Cotton Crop 
as to whether it will exceed or fall short 
of 10,000,000 bales and this is not without its 
influence on ihe market. 

There has been a great falling-off in_ the 
importation of grey cotton goods; whilst 
on the otherhand prints and coloured goods 
shew a considerable increase. The quantity 
of white goods imported is about the same 
as in 1898. The prices of cotton goods 
in Europe have advanced since the Ist 
January, 1898 :— 

Grey Shirtings ats 18 per cent 
Do Drills, America .. 26° do 
White Shirtings ee 15 do 

Prices locally, although on the upward 
grade, have not yet risen to the same ex- 
tent as in Hurope, but it is obvious that 
much higher rates will be quoted later on, 
when stocks are depleted, unless a great re- 
action sets in, in Europe. 

Many manufacturers are well engaged, 
some having their looms filled for the next 
six months. 

The following figures shew the importa- 
tion for the first 10 months of 1899 and 
1898 :— 


1899, 1898. 

Grey cottons, bales and cases 2,875 4,341 
White do do 2,032 2,058 
Printed do do 996 626 
Dyed do do 91 389 
. Coloured Woven do 8,775 6,945 
Sundry aa rs 65 90 
Yarns, Plain ... Ss a earn Wt 
Do Dyed... 50 164 178 


14,499 14,338 

WooLLEN Goops.—During the past nine 
months the value of raw wool in Ku- 
rope has advanced over 50 per cent. 
Manufacturers are consequently asking much 
higher prices for made-up cloth, and we 
are sure to see higher rates quoted locally 
ere long. dive 

MerAats.—A good business has been done 
in iron and other metals. Prices after re- 
maining steady for the first three months 
of the year, suddenly took an upward tend- 
ency, and the difference between prices in 
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Europe at the beginning of the year and 
now are :— 


Scotch Iron oe per pent higher 
5 


Belgian do 
Swedish Iron 33 do 
Galvanised Iron 

Sheets 31 do 
Hoop Iron 38 do 
Tin Plates 40 do 
Copper 25 do 
Nails 25 do 


Tea Lead 25 do 

All other articles of which metal consti- 
tutes a part, have risen very considerably 
in value. The present situation in the 
iron markets of the world is, we believe, 
without parallel in the history of the’ in- 
dustry. Im every manufacturing country of 
importance the demand for pig iron has not 
only outrun the supply, but has so far out- 
run it as to make it unlikely that any 
country will be able to produce a_ surplus 
for export, after satisfying its own demands, 
for fully a year to come. The- outlook 
then is decidedly in the direction of a con- 
tinuance of the present strong demand for 
iron and steel, and consequently, of the 
presnt prices, 

MATCHES have advanced some 12 per cent 
in value. 

WINDOW GLASS has advanced some 18 
per cent in value. 

CEMENT—a fair quantity has been im- 
ported. Prices have been firm, but have not 
advanced much. 

Spirits.—The ‘following figures shew the 
importation of spirits, &c., for the first 10 
months of the years 1898 and 1899, and _ it 
will be seen from these figures that the 
quantities of gin and whisky entered for con- 
sumption in 1899 shew a decided increase 
over those of 1898 ; brandy on the other hand 
shews a decrease :— 


. Bonded in 1898, in 1899, 
Malt Liquor, in wood, hhds. 1,367 ,615 
Do glass, cases & casks 538 545 
Brandy cases se 3,336 1,875 
Gin do Ad 2,676 6,623 
Whisky do i 6,168 5.167 
Entered for consumption in 1898. in 1899. 
Malt Liquor, in wood, hhds. 1,506 1,692 
Do glass, cases 565 155 
Brandy cases nhs 2,260 1,657 
Gin do ae 2,439 5,471 
Whisky do 4,683 5,181 


Rice.—The crops in Bengal are turning 
out well and Soolai Rice can be purchased 
locally at R310 to R3:20, against R355 ruling 
12 months ago. Owing to the drought in 
Southern and Western India Calunda rice 
is rising in value. 

CoALs.—The importation of Indian coal 
is still increasing ; this coal being used largely 
by the Railway Locomotive Department and 
a number of Steamship Companies. Cardiff 
coal continues to be. brought in smaller 
volume each year. 


THE NILGIRI RAILWAY AND LEASES OF 
COFFEE TREES. 

On representations made by owners of coffee 
estates along the Nilgiri Railway, asking for a 
reconsideration of the Board of Revenue’s refusal 
to permit the leasing of coffee trees on lands 
acquired for the Railway, the Madras Govern: 
ment has passed the following order :—His Ex- 
cellency the Governor in Council is pleased tg 
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direct that the coffee trees on lands taken up for 
the Nilgiri Railway may be leased jto the adjoin- 
ing landholders, subject to the following condi- 
tions :—(1). That the lease shall be for the season 
only ; (2) that Government reserves the right of 
entering on such land at any time and without 
notice ; (3) that if the Railway authorities have 
occasion to cut the trees during the period of such 
lease a proportionate amount of the rent shall be 
refunded.— Madras Mail. 


—_—_—__- —_- —j>---——__—_—-—- 
THE HATFIELD CURE FOR RED SPIDER. 


Relative to the note on the above subject, which 
was published on the 16th instant, and the footnote 
appended, on the utility of sulphur as an effective 
antidote for this insidious pest, the following 
quotation from EK G Lodeman’s (instructor on Horti- 
culture in the Cornell University) book on The Spray- 
ing of Plants may have a fitness, along with the prac- 
ticalexperience of Mr. Norman, ‘ Sualphuris valuable 
both as an insecticide and as a fungicide. Its use for 
the first purposé is practically confined to green- 
houses and conservatories, and even there only few in- 

‘sects are affected by it Itismost rapidly applied by 
evaporating in a sand bath over an oil stove, but 
extreme care must be given that it does not take 
fire, as then it will instantly destroy all the plants. 
Red spider and related insects are said to’be destroyed 
by the fumes, and treatment should be made as soon 
as they are discovered, or even before. Sulphur may 
also be evaporated successfully by placing it upon 
the heating pipes ; it is well to mix it with an equal 
amount of lime, and then add water to form a 
thick paint, with which the pipes may be covered.: 
When applied in a dry form directly to the plants, 
it possesses little value asan insecticide. A moist 
atmosphere in the house probably renders the 
fumes more effective (this latter suggestion should 
form a valuable adjunct to the sulphur. treatment, 
as observation tends to show that a dry atmos- 
phere is favourable to its development; whilst the 
converse, namely, moisture isa deterrent, and spray- 
ing with water has always been advocated as 
a specific).”’ Sulphur is one of the most valuable 
fungicides for the treatment of surface mildews, 
and it has long been used for this purpose. Pre- 
vious to 1880, it was almost the only fungicide 
used in Hurope, and it did excellent service in 
controlling the Huropean mildews which attacked 
the Vine and many other plants whether yzrown 
under glass or in the open. Out of doors it was 
commonly applied in a dry condition being blown 
upon the plants by means of hand bellows. Under 
glass it was used in three ways; in the form of 
powder, when mixed with water, and when evapor- 
ated from the heating surfaces. The first method 
was executed in the same manner as out doors. 
when mixed with water both the sulphur and the 
water assist in destroying many pests, and it is a 
common practice to make such applications. The 
proportion of the two varies greatly. It has been 
recommended to use 1 ounce of sulphur to 5 gallons of 
water, and also as much as 1 pound to 1 gallon. 
The more dilute mixtures are more easily applied and 
if the work is thoroughly done, are on the whole, equally 
valuable, The fumes of sulphur for treatiug mildews are 
obtained as described above. When the powder is 
used out-of-doors, the value of the remedy un- 
doubtedly rests in the fact that the sulphur grad- 
ually gives off fames on account of the heat of the 
sun, and the mildews yield for the same reason that 
they do when the powder is evaporated unaer glass, 
One of the most valuable preparations of sulphur 
is known as‘‘Grison’s Liquid.” Although this latter 
insecticide is fairly old, to give the formula may be 
of service to some growers. Take the following: 


Flowers-of-sulphur 500 grams or 17 oz (avoird.) 
Freshly-slacked lime 500/grams or 17 0z do 
Water 3 litres or 5g pints, 


e 


May was 
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Boil the above ingredients for ten minutes, let the 
mixture then settle, and draw off the clear liquid 
after which the liquid must be bottled to use, 100 parte 
of water tol part of liquid, and apply with a 
syringe (stillJately the quantities of sulphur and 
lime have been reduced respectively to one-half), 
This prescription was always advocated as an excel- 
lent cure for surface mildews, and abont three appli- 
cations were sufficient to preserve the foliage. It 
seems feasible to suggest that instead of syringing, 
heating the intending wash might prove more effectual 
in the houses. A. O' Neill.—Gardener’s Chronicle, 


ee 
PRODUCE AND PLANTING: 


Cuina TreA 1n 1899.—In its review of the past 
year’s tea trade, the Grocer says of China tea, 
“This branch of the trade has now become almost 
a negligeable quantity. Of late years it has only been 
used by the trade to reduce the cost of the low-priced 
blends when Indian and Ceylon leaf was high, while a 
certain amount of good and -fine Moning will always 
be used by people of weak digestion or connoisseurs 
who drink tea as they would a glass of fine wine. 
Of late years the bulk of the better teas have been 
ye-exported to Russia and the Continent when their 
stocks have run short, but unluckily exporters have 
not come to our aid the whole of this year, partly 
because they have imported more direct, and also 
on account of their using more Ceylon tea, hence the 
disastrous losses made between January and June on 
the remainder of last season’s fine teas that were left. 


Cryion TrA.—Ceylon tea has been rather disap- 
pointing, more especially for the first half of the year, 
when Indian tea was carrying everything before it, 
and snpplies from Ceylon were falling off in compari- 
son With the previous year. However, it is a note- 
worthy fact that deliveries always improveand keep pace 
with each monthly increase. For the first six months 
of the year supplies and deliveries both showed a de- 
crease of three million lb. Since then imports have 
been heavy, or, say, an increase of four million lb. for 
the last half of the year, thus making the total imports 
for the year 97 million ]b., against 944 million lb. in 
1898. Deliveries have increased at the same rate for 
tne last half of this year, the decrease for the first half 
being not only wiped out, but leaving a small balance 
in favour for 1899, or nearly 94 million 1b., against 
93% million lb, in 1898. Stock, however, has increased, 
and we shall commence the new vear with 20 million 
lb. against 17 millionlb. We notice by the Board of 
Trade returns that the re-exports of Indian and Ceylon 
teas show only a very small increase for the year, 


whereas last year they added largely to our 
increased total deliveries. The reason, how- 
ever, is not far to seek, as the Continent and 


Russia are taking so much more direct, and we are 


‘fast losing these valuable outlets for our increasing 


supplies. The year opened with low prices, viz., 54d 
to 54d for leaf. but as Indian tea improved, Ceylon 
leaf was carried with it, and prices rose rapidly until 
Easter, when good leaf teas were bringing 8d per lb, 
and rough, ugly, red leaf kinds about 73d per Ib, 
with dusts in proportion. Better teas, however, showed 
only small improvements, and ordinary Broken Pekoes 
have offered capital value all through the year, Finest 
liquoring and tippy Brokens and Pekoes suitable for 
exports have been scarce, and have always commanded 
long prices, especially in the spring and autumn, 
when quality is at its best. For instance, there is 
often a difference of 6d per lb in the same well- 
known garden Broken Orange Pekoes, according to 
the time of year, when quality is good or poor. fair 
ordinary to good Broken Pekoes, however, do not 
vary much in price all through the year, and are 
relatively cheaper than any other class, owing to their 
oversupply and limited demand, as export only takes 
leaf teas. After Haster leaf teas took a downward — 
turn, and followed the trend of the Indian market, 
while the quality offering in medium grades in ~ 
particularly good, with capital value . 
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to buyers. In July and’ August, when quality 
was poor, the quotation ran down from 644 to 54d, 
with a very weak market; but quality aud prices 
in September began to improve. Hates for fine teas 
were extreme, and Broken Orange Pekoes realised 
ls 3d to 1s Sd for the favourite garden marks. A 
good business, with improving prices, ruled up to 
November. Then quality fell off. and up to the end 
of the year there were small ups and downs in leaf 
teas for price, with steady trade and good deliveries. 
By Ceylon cireulars we find that the year’s crop 
shows an increase of over 7 millionlb. America and 
Russia each take 1 million more, and Australia 4 
million more, the surplus balance being shipped to 
the United Kingdom, but probabiy nearly a million 
will go overside for transhipment. The last sale of 
the year closes with a very strong tone for price 
tea, the quotation being 63d, against 5:d last year 
for either Pekoe Souchong or Pekoes. Good liquoring 
Pekoes and Orange Pekoes, however, are, if anything, 
rather lower than last year, say at 7d to 8d, and 
Broken Pekoes look about on a par. Dusts and fan- 
nings are a good ld. dearer, thus showing what a 
run there is on ‘“‘price’’ tea. 


Correr in 1899.—The total receipts of coffee in the 
United Kingdon during the first eleven months of 
the year now closed were 974,070 cwt, in comparison 
with 900,650 cwt in 1898 and 720,600 ewt in 1897, 
and the only instances where a decrease occurred 
were furnished by Brazil and Central America. 
Although very little Brazil coffee reaches this coun- 
try, most of it going to other Huropean ports and 
the United States, it none the less exercises the 
greatest influence on the world’s markets, when the 
crops in Rio and Santos come to be considered ; 
and the strongest movements, which are speculative, 
are regulated entirely by what hanpens in connection 


with the production of coffee in the Braziis, This, © 


in 1898, proved to be the largest on record, embrac- 
ing 11,332,000 bags. as contrasted with 8,942,000 bags 
in 1897 and 5,969,000 bags in 1896. ‘ihe effect of 
this enormously big crop has been to overwhelm the 
‘coffee market everywhere, and almost throughout 
1899 a downward tendency has existed. 


Mocua Corree.—In a recent report the American 
Consul at Aden discusses a statement which is fre- 
quently made, and which has been repeated quite 
recently, that no genuine Mocha coffee reaches 
the European or American markets from the Arabian 
ports. The Consul says this statement is quite 
erroneous, for the books of his own Consulate at Aden 
and cf the Consular Agency at Hodeida show that 
over 5,000,000lb of Mochy coffee were invoiced from 
these places to the United States last year not to 
speak of the quantity sent to Europe. But it is said 
that though nominally shipped from Arabian ports, 
it is really coffee grown elsewhere, and then shipped 
to Aden to be reshipped as Mocha. This suggestion 
is also erroneous, as appears from a letter irom the 
British authorities at Aden on the subject. It is true 
that parcels of coffee from Java, Singapore, and other 
places landed in Aden, but according to the offcial 
communication above mentioned, these parcels are 
bonded in the warehouses of the owners »t Maalla, 
and the key lodged in the trade registraliun depart- 
ment. ‘‘When the owner desires to export, a peon 
of the department is sent with the key to count the 
bags and bring them to the wharf. As the merchant 
or owner can have no access to his goods unless 
accompanied by the peon of the department, the transfer 
of the inferior bean to Aden for mixing with that 
of Mocha or Yarrar is hardly possible.’’ The Consul 


adds that an examination of the Customs authori-_ 


ties’ reports show that foreign coffees are promptly 
re-exported to other ports, being la:dedat Aden for 
transhipment only; while the precautions in ‘urkish 
Arabia to prevent mixing are equally stringent. No 
doubt Mocha coffee is mixed with inferior beans in 
Europe and sold as genuine Mocha, butitis hardly 
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possible that an importer buying in an Arabian port 


could get anything but genuine Mocha or. Harrar 
coftee.—H. §. C. Mail, Jan, 5. 

MVE Satna tag conte AS 
CEYLON PLANTERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


ESTIMATH OF TEA CROP 1900. 


At the last meeting of the 
Association Committee, a large amount of 
business was got through, but it is not 
necessary here to do more than indicate 
the main points. The tea crop for the 
current year is estimated at 138,000,000 Ib, 
of which 108 millions wili go to the United 
Kingdom and the rest to Russia, Australia, 
America and other countries. A suggestion 
was made by the Chamber of Commerce that 
the grant to America should be reduced and 
greater attention paid to the continent, but 
the allocation having been already made 
andintimated to our Commissioner no action 
can be taken in this direction at present. 
We thoroughly agree withthe Chamber that 
there is very large scope for our energies on 
the continent and we wre confident that much 
good will remit from the labours of Mr. 
Renton there as well as from the Paris 
Exhibition where Government is to incur ex- 
penditure amounting to £3,477 on account 
of the tea industry. We hope Government 
will see its way to adopt the suggestion as 
to adorning the first-class railway carriages 
with photographs depicting the tea industry. 
As was to be expected a hearty vote of 
thanks was passed to H.H. the Governor 
for securing the appointment of a mycologist, 
and we hope that when they -next meet 
they may have the pleasure of passing a 
similar compliment upon the appointment 
of Mr. Kelway Bamber as agricultural chemist 
for the Colony. Mr. Wilkinson—has been 
in communication with the Committee on 
the subject of Labour Supply and he has 
been informed that there is work available 
on estates for no fewer than 50,000 coolies. 
The present is considered a favourable time 
for recruiting from the Coast and we have 
no doubt employers of labour will make a 
note of the fact and act upon the hint. 
The Cominittee are prepared to substantiate 
the allegations which have been made re- 
garding short..delivery of goods on the 
railway. If the General Manager meets 
them in conference as requested, a better 
understanding may be arrived at and steps 
taken to avoid future annoyance in this 
respect. Other subjects considered were fire 
insurance rates, the prevention of cattle 
disease, the inadequacy of the batta allowed 
to witnesses attending the Supreme Court 
Sessions (to consider which a sub-Committee 
has been appointed); a proposal by Mr. 
Borrett (deferred at present) that an ordi- 
nance should be drafted for the purpose of 
checking abuses that at present prevail in 
connection with promissory notes; the 
duties and powers of hospital visitors ; and 
the opening of the Victoria Commemora- 


Planters’ 


tion Buildings which His Hxcellency the. 


Governor has been asked to perform on the 
17th February. ‘The objects of the Society 
for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals 
have been approved, and the Ceylon Nurses’ 
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Association commended to the support of 
the Planting Community and Europeans 
generally. The establishing of Rural Police 
in the Northern districts seems to have 
been attended with good results, the ex- 
perience of the honorary secretary being 
that thefts of cocoa in the field had stopped 


since then. 


ei 


TEA MOVEMENTS FOR THE WHOLE 


YEAR. 
IMPORTS. 
1899. 1898. 
Ib. Ib. 
Indian an 146,646,100 138,874,490 
Ceylon 96,188,170 94,319,332 
936,834,270 233,194,322 
han Increase 1,771,610 
Ceylon do 1,868,338 
Total Increase 3,639,948 
DELIVERIES. 
Indian on 140,481,161 139,089,130 
Ceylon NS 94,225,004 93,488,012 


232,577,142 


234,706,165 
992,031 
736,992 


Indian Increase 
Ceylon do 


1,129,023 
lb. 


Total Increase 


In 1893 Imports exceeded Deliveries by 6,187,414 
1894 Deliveries do Imports by 3,389,982 
1895 Imports . do Deliveries by 4,809,479 
1896 Imports do Deliveriesby 5,302,280 
1897. Imports do Deliveries by 5,803,183 
1898 Imports do Deliveries by 617,180 
1899 Imports do Deliveries by 2,128,105 

Lyatt Anperson & Co., 16, Philpot Lane, London, 


E.C., 2nd January, 1900. 


—$~——$—__—_—_— 
ISSUED BY THE TEA BROKERS’ 
ASSOCIATION OF LONDON. 


8rd January, 1900. 
Stock on 31st December, 1897, 1898, and 1899. 


Stock. 
1897. 1898. 1899, 

China Tea ... 19,056,000 .. 17,325,000 ... 18,980,000 
Japan 110,000... 104,000... 156,000 
Java 598,000... 535,000... 482,000 
19,764,000 _.. 17,964,000 ... 19,618,000 

Indian Tea _ ... 61,673,000 ... 61,319,000 ... 61,484,000 
Ceylon Tea... 16,629,000 ... 17,224,000 ... 19,187,000 
African Tea 30,000 ... 55,000 ... 21,000 
Total _.. 98,096,000 .- 96,562,000 ..100,310,000 
Black Ibe os. 95,095,000 ... 92,921,000 ... 97,704,000 
Green yee 3,001,000... 3,641,000 ... 2,606,000 

a 


SUGAR-PLANTING IN PENANG, ON ZAM- 
BESI AND IN CEYLON. 


We have had a couple of very interesting 
interviews lately. First, our friend Mr. 
Turner, of Penang (who, with Mrs. Turner and 
family, arrived by the ‘‘ Oceana ” on the 23rd | 
ult. to give a fortnight in Ceylon) is here, 
as promised, to enquire about land suitable 
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for sugar in the Northern or Hastern divi- 
sions of the island. We have heen collecting 
information for Mr. Turner who was 
likely to visit Anuradhapura last week his 
further movements being determined by 
what he may see and learn.—Then the 
“Clan Sinclair” to Galle brought from 
Beira, East Africa, Mr. Hornung, of 
Zambesi, and two Rhodesian friends. unable 
to get away via Delagoa Bay: they had to 
travel northwards to Beira and take this 
Clan boat. Mr. Hornung has aSugar Estate 
on the Zambesi, but is interested in Rubber 
and other products, and has had our T'ropieal 
Agriculturist for the past 12 years. He went 
home by the Orient steamer last week: 
and visited Heneratgoda and Peradeniya in 
the interval. 


————_-—- ---——-— 
CEYLON PRODUCE IN LONDON. 


(From Wilson, Smithett & Co.’s Circular, 
January 5th.) 


COCOA.—The market has remained closed as re- 
gards auctions since December 19th, and although a 


firm tone has existed throughout the interval, the 
volume of business on the spot is small cose- 
quent on the paucity of supplies, while for- 


ward business is limited by advancing quotations, 
although some transactions were effected at higher 
rates. The arrivals of new crop Ceylon are in- 
creasing and this growth is likely to form an im- 
portant item at the opening sales on Tuesday 
next, but in the meantime business is confined to 
200 bags, low at 61s to 62s, fair to good at 70s to 
80s per cwt. 


CINCHONA BARK.—The first auctions of the 
year in London are fixed for January 16th. Those 
in Holland for the 11th instant, when a total of 
7,540 packages is advertised. 
with 7,087 packages analysing 5°14 per cent at the 
last sales, and 8,090 packages averaging 5°29 per cent. 
at the first series of 1899. The shipments from 
Java in December are telegraphed as only 626,000 lb. 
(Dutch), being as much as 400,000 lb. below last 
year: the total for the year, given below, is only 
a quarter of a miilion pounds over 1898. During the 
past year the fluctuations in the market value have 
been very wide, the net result at the close of the 
year being to leave prices higher by 50 per cent 
than at the commencement. ‘I'he year opened at 
the first sales with the unit value ld, but on the 
shipments from Java in January and February 


.shewing an important falling off, prices rapidly ad- 


vanced, culminating at the end of Marchin a unit 
of 2td, which was the highest price touched 
during the year; from this date onwards, under 
the influence of the larger shipments from Java, 
which the rise in value induced planters to make, 


.the market gradually reacted until at the October 


sale the unit had fallen again to 1 1-16d to 14d, 
In the remaining two months of the year, stimu- 
lated by an active world’s demand for the manu- 
factured producet and by the fact that notwithstand- 
ing the great pecuniary inducements held out to 


Java planters during the year, their shipments had 


only exceeded the previous year’s by a Jittle more 
than half a million pounds, tending to confirm the 
view held in many quarters that the normal harvest 


_ was being somewhat inflated, prices again rapidly 


advanced until 


14d the unit was paid at the 
December sales. 


The market is thus shown to be 


exceedingly sensitive, any slight curtailment of sup- 


plies having at once an apparently abnormal effect; 


should the sapplies in the current year be ne larger 


than in 1899, a further enhancement in values ma 


This total compares - 


Yi 
be expected, and stocks in London and Amsterdam a 
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be further depleted. Now, as for several years 
past, the future rests with the Java planters, 
British pozsessions being unable to furnish any 
important quantity. At an established unit of 2d 
and upwards, a certain quantity of cultivated Cali- 
saya could be imported, but it would require 3d the 
unit to encourage any shipments from the old 
districts in South Ameyica, whence the market was 
originally supplied. 

The following are the Java shipments for December, 
with the totals for the past four years ; the short- 
ness of the shipments last month, and the fact that 
the total for the year has only exceeded the pre- 
vious year by 250,000ib. has created a great im- 
pression and strengthened the belief that the 
maximum output from that island has been seeu:— 

Java Shipments, December. 
1899. 1898 1897. 1896. 
pounds. pounds. pounds. pounds. 

Amsterdam 626,000 1,018,000 731.000 890,000 

Java Shipments, January-December. 

Amsterdam 11,390,800 11,133,000 8,511,000 10,079,000 

From the table below of the movements in London 
during the past year, it will be seen that the Stocks 
in this port havebeen decreased by 4,000 packages, 
and are now at the lowest point touched during 
modern memory; the deliveries during the year have 
been exceptionally heavy, while the -imports are 
considerably below 1898. 

Stock in London on December 81st. 
1899. 1898. 1897. 1896. ~ 
Pkgs. Pkgs. Pkgs. Pkgs. 
~ East Indian 6,620 7,440 yal ieaph 
South American 9,480 ; ceo 12,240 1,380 
Imported in the year. 

East Indian 14,830 ent aris 16,920 
South American 45805 5,470 3,410 aio 
Delivered in the year. 

Hast Indian 15,670 17,640 14,040 ! 050 
South American 7 GaN 4930 ¢ 5,050 6,190 


SULPHATE OF QUININE.—The market has de- 
veloped strength since the bark shipments for 
December became known, and a further advance of 
3d to $d per oz has taken place, spot having sold 
up te is 34d, March up to ls 4d, and May up to 
1s 41d per oz. Following the fluctuations of the 
bark market this article has experienced during the 
past year some sensational movements, the value 
rising and falling in a manner which has not been 
seen for many years. ‘The volume of business has 
been enormus, and largely in excess of any pre- 
vious year, due in great part to the attention 
which it has attracted asa medium for speculation. 
Like the raw materia! the price at the commence- 
ment of this year is about 50 per centhigher than 
at the same time last year, and unless speculation 
again carries the value highr than the parity in bark, 
its future movements must be governed by the fluc- 
tuations in that article. Commencing the year 
with a spot value for “ second-hand’? German of 
103d, the price was rapidly driven up to Is 9d_ at 
the end of March, future months being proportion- 
ately dearer, 1s 10id being about that time paid 
- for October delivery ; with many fluctuations the 
value gradually fell from this point, until the lowest 
point was touched at the beginning of October, 
viz., 10td. A brisk rise then followed, under the initi- 
ative of manufacturers, who raised their price succes- 
sively from 113d to 1s 35d, and the year closed with a 
value for ‘spot’ in second-hands of 1s 2%d per oz. 

A feature in the history of this article will be the 
commencement in Febrary of periodical public auctions 
in Java of Quinine manufactured in the factories there. 

The landings during December exceeded the deli- 
veries by. nearly 160,0i\0 0z., a good deal of new 
manufacture being imported from the factories, 
against an increase in December, 1898, of 70,000 oz, 
The stocks in London are now veturned as 
2,793,056 oz., against 1,795,984 oz., 1,539,264 oz., 
1,407,264 oz. and 1,972,432 oz. in the four preceding 
years. The excess in the stock is thus one million 
ounces, ro equal to one month’s estimated world’s 
consumption, 
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The total imports into London last year were 
1,973,000 oz, against 1,032,372 in 1898, 640000 
oz. in 1897, and 233.060 oz. in 1896 while ‘the 
total deliveries were 976,050 oz., against 775,660 oz., 
508000 oz. and 798,000 oz. in the three pre- 
vious years. 

——<$__Qa—____—___ 


PLANTING NOTES. 


THE AGRICULTURAL COMMISSION’S recom- 
mendations have, to a considerable extent, 
already been dealt with by the Governor. 
The Scientific Staff, for instance, is now 
well-filled, the last requirement being secured 
by Mr. Carruthers’ appointment as Deputy- 
Divector and Mycologist; and we learn that a 
Departmental Committee—of the Director of 
Public Instruction, Conservator of Forests, 
Director of Botanic Gardens and Government 
Agent—is now looking into the feasibility 
of the proposed transfer of the Agricultural 
School to the neighbourhood of Kandy. There 
remains the question of appointing a Director 
of Agriculture or an Agricultural Board, 
and we believe the latter is the more likely 
Executive decision as the outcome of the Com- 
mission’s labours. 


VISITORS FROM MADAGASCAR.—-Dr. Lacaze, 
from Madagascar, had an interview lately 
with His Excellency the.Governor. The 
object of the present visit to the East of 
himself and  colleagues—one being an 
administrative, and the other an_agri- 
cultural officer—is to collect information in 
Ceylon, the Straits and Java that may be 
of service in the administration and deve 
lopment of the big island-colony now 
entirely under French rule. Dr. Lecaze and 
Messrs. Guyon and Prudhomme have been 
securing a large number of our island and 
planting publications; and they mean to 
visit different parts of the island, more 
especially the Botanic Gardens and certain 
select plantations of the different staple pro- 
ducts, before going on to Java. Webespeak all 
possible attention to our French visitors who 
will be found exceptionally intelligent with 
a fair command of our language and who 
are anxious to profit by local experience. 


CEYLON TEA IN AMERICA.—We are in- 
debted to Mr. W. Mackenzie for copies of 
several newspapers showing what the Ameri- 
cans are doing in the way of pushing the 
allies of Ceylon tea. The'T'oronto Globe de- 
votes almost an entire page with illustra- 
tions to a description of the work done by, 
and the premises of, the Blue Ribbon ‘Tea 
Company which was formed in 1896 for the 
purpose of putting up, in che now well- 
known package form, the produce of the 
finest tea gardens, in Ceylon; and ‘“ The 
Weekly Common-wealth” published in 
Covington, N.Y., has a column principally eu- 
logising Lipton’s teas; while in others 
“Salada” tea is prominently advertised in 
English and French, a good word being 
put in for Ceylon greens. In one of 
the illustrations, typical representatives of 
Ceylon and Japan are shown lying prostrate: 
the verdict of the medical man, who has his 
finger on the pulse of Japan, being ‘‘ beyond 
human help.” Ceylon tea is held alofé by 
a figure of victory and_there is the inscrip- 
tion: ‘* Barbarous methods disappear before 
civilization.” 
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CACAO IN TRINIDAD.—There is a curious 
statement intheletter of Mr. Hamel-Smith deal- 
ing with Cacao (see elsewhere). It is stated 
that the members of the Legislative Council 
of Trinidad ‘‘ refused to sanction ” this year’s 
estimate of the crop, on the ground that the 
deficiency will be 30 (and not 25) per cent as 
estimated by experts! Trinidad has had a 
dreadful drought. 


TEA IN TRAVANCORE.—The Travancore corre- 
spondent of the Madras Mail writes:—“ A whisper 
reaches me that-the tea planting on the Higher 
Ranges is not likely to be quite the success that 
was at first expected it would be. But I shall 
make further enquiries. ‘There are all kinds of 
difficulties, the greatest of which are a want of 
sufficient rain during certain months and too much 
frost during others, thus minimising seasonable 
and profitable flushes.” 


InpDIA-RUBBER TREES.—Large tracts of forest 
with abundance of rubber trees are said to exist in 
the unexplored interior of the State of Bahia 
(Brazil) ; but, unfortunately, owing to tne difficul- 
ties of transport through a country without roads, 
and tothe fact that the forests are inhabited by 
different tribes of Indians, some of whom are can- 
nibals, it is said to be unavailable. The quantity 
of rubber produced in the State during 1898, how- 


ever, increased materially, the high prices 
realised inducing collectors to proceed further 
a field for supplies.—British and Colonial 


Druggist. 

Inp1go: A THREATENED INDUSTRY AND SUGAR 
AS A SUBSTITUTE.—A long communication to the 
London Zimes of Dec. 26th on Indigo, winds up 
as follows :— 


Such careful selection ot land as has been indicated 
will of necessity leave at the factoriesa larger area 
available for the cultivation of other crops. If we 
were to assume even that indigo-growing were ab- 
solutely killed by chemical discoveries and were to 
cease to exist at som; future date, then, obviously, 
those now engaged in that industry would becalled upon 
to grow other crops on their land, and would be 
obliged to find out what crops would pay them best. 
In this co;nexion their attention may well be directed 
to articles which appeared in The Tvzmes of Sept- 
ember 2, 8, 12,19 and 21 on the subject of growing 
sugar canes, and which are full of valuable informa- 
tion. Canes are already produced in nearly all parts 
of India, and in the aggregate the production must 
be very large. Anew kind of cane is mentioned as 
growing in some of the West India Islands,which yields 
23 per cent of saccharose, and modern machinery is 
said to extract 90 percent thereof. From such cane 
sugar should cost less than £5 perton. By way of 
concluding these remarks a final suggestion is made 
to Indian indigo planters. Experiment at your fac- 
tories on growing sugar canes, for the product from 
which there is an ample market at your own doors. 
Remember that the conditions of India in these 
days in respect of communications and otherwise are 
very much more favourable to the successful working 
of sucn an industry than in the days when sugar 
was largely exported from the country; also that 
modern sugar machinery ,is more efficacious in treat- 
ing the canes; andif it. can be clearly demoustrated 
that canes of the best kind can be grown success- 
fully in Behar, and thata formerly existing industry 
can be established and extended, taking the place 
of indigo in that quarter if the worst should befall 
it, then assuredly the necessary modern factory 
will not fail to be established to deal with the 
canes, 
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CaSuarinA.—Though the Casuarinas is not of much 
value as a timber tree, itruns up quick endugh to be 
a most valuable rain attractor and might with ad- 
vantege be laid down on the bare jhumed slopes 
of the Assam midrange, wherever the rainfall does 
not exceed sixty inches. When the Madras Railway 
was first aligned the villagers along the route were 
induceed to plant casuarina which supplied the line 
with fuel for many years, Presumption as it may 
seem to parade such an idea, floods can be controlled 
by reforesting denuded tracts, and now that the 
Assam railway is entertaining the project of throwing 
out feeder. lines in a!l directions, the necessity of pro- 
tecting the earthworks from breeching as much a3 pos- 
sible 1s imperatively called for.—The L’/anter, Jan. 13. 


CoFFKE IN BRAZIL.-—From the Rie News of 
December 5th we note the committee of coffee 
merchants estimate at 2,250,000 bags the Rio 
coffee crop fer 1900-1901. The committee says 
that coffee in elevated and cool localities has 
suffered very little from drouth.—We see by the 
report of the last half-yearly meeting of the Recife 
and Sao Francisco Co. that coffee planting in the 
state of Pernambuco has been receiving consider- 
able attention and that the produet, though small 
as yet, is steadily increasing. —The governor of Rio 
de Janeiro has sanctioned the assembly resolution 
of the first inst. which concedes next year 0°02 of 
the proceeds the export duty of coftee to be 
applied to the expenses of a propaganda abroad in 
favor of Brazilian coffee. The same resolution also 
concedes exemption from export duties on all 
coffee sent abroad for propaganda purposes.—The 
Sao Paulo Diario Popular of the 27th ultimo is 
informed that a practical and credible planter 
expresses the opinion thah the abundant rains 
lately experienced will develop the coffee produced 
from the extemporaneons blossoming of June last 
so that it will ripen in January, or in February at 
As it will be impossible, in the present 
state of the industry, to find labor for a partial 
gathering of the crop, he thinks that this part — 
will be wholly lost, thus greatly reducing the 
reason’s crop. 


TEA DISTRIBUTION THE 
MITTEER.”—Several of the 


“THIRTY Com- 
subjects dis- 


cussed at the last meeting had been 
previously considered by the Planters’ 
Association Committee, such as the 
proposal to reduce the grant for Am- 
erica, and are referred to in our note 


dealing with the proceedings of that body. 
The amount voted to Mr. Mackenzie is 
£10,000 and a similar sum will be expended 
by Mr. Renton in pursuing his work on the 
Continent of Kurope where it is considered 
that there are larger markets to be gained — 
than in America. An interesting report was © 
submitted on the manufacture of green tea 
on Brunswick estate and it should be a guide 
to those who are desirous of taking to this 
to supply the demand from America, 
Another very important matter that was — 
discussed was a scheme for the protection — 
of Ceylon tea in packets at home and abroad, — 
and we look forward with interest to the 
result of the conference to take place be- 
tween the Principal Collector of Customs and 
the Sub-Committee on the subject. We trust 
that fsteps will be taken to obviate the 
complaints that have been formulated by — 
the Russian, and other tex buyers in the | 
local market regarding slack packing and ~ 
inaccuracy in the nett and irregularity | 


the tare weights. 
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THE DISTRIBUTION OF COCONUT 
PRODUCTS IN _ 1899. 


RAPID RISH IN THE “DESICCATED ’ 
TRADE. 


A careful study of the Chamber of Com- 
merce Export Table which we issue as 
a supplement, discloses many items of 
sreat interest; and not the least inter- 
esting particulars relate to the distribution 
of the products of the Coconut Palm. With- 
out any special organisation to push them 
into foreign markets, such as the enter- 
prise and pluck of the Tea Planter have 
devised for his great staple, the range of 
their distribution is steadily extending, 
partly through their inherent excellence, and 
partly through the continuance of old- 
fashioned mercantile methods which are by no 
means ineffective. Other nations have un- 
doubtedly been taking great commercial 
strides—it would be strange if they did not 
benefit by the example of British enter- 
prise wherever they turned; and in some 
respects they have, perhaps, outstripped us 
by their greater pliancy and readiness to 
adapt themselves to circumstances ; but that 
there is any falling-ofi in the commercial 
interests and alertness of the British race, 
is only what the tendency of the race to 
be their own severest critics suggest. When 
we look at the Chamber of Commerce 
Tables we find that our palm products find 
their way into almost every land on the 
face of the earth, and into not afew which are 
themselves producers. Just as our Teas have 
been shipped to our two great rivals, China 
and India, so Coconut Oil, Copra, Coconuts 
in the shell, find a place among the im- 
ports of the Straits, India and Africa, which 
grow their own palms! The process of 
development and expansion is particularly 


noticeable with regard to the Desiccated- 


Coconut which, finding a place in our tables 
for the first time in 1891 with less than 14 
million lb., has mounted up in eight years 
to more than 135 million lb.; while the 
taste for it has spread from the United 
Kingdom until, already, 12 out of 19 countries 
named in our commercial table ave reckoned 
‘among the consumers. ‘Though it would be 
too much to expect the demand for it to 
continue at the rate indicated by the growth 
of export during the past nine years—in- 
deed the proportional advance during the 
second four years is far short of that shown 
in the first five years—there is no reason 
to fear that there will not be a steady, if 
slow, growth, as the new markets enlarge 
their orders; and thus one element in the 
maintenance of fair prices for nuts will con- 
finue to be present. 

But after all, it is the price of Oil, and 
the demand for it, which is the chief control- 
ling influence in the price of coconuts; and 
for the simple reason that Oil manufacture 
takes up as many nuts, as all other pro- 
cesses combined. In our recent review, we 
showed that in 1898 Oil represented 217 
‘million nuts out of a total export of 390 
million; and last year the figures were 200 
million out of 331. The destination of the 
“pe ‘and the demand for it is therefore of 
K 


peculiar interest. In 1897 there was a sudden 
and serious falling-off in the demand from 
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the United Kingdom, which ran down from 
91,710 cwt. to 72,004 cwt., and which caused 
some anxiety which was, however, allayed 
by the good offices of a customer nearer 
home. India nearly doubled her orders from 
86,796 ewt. in 1896 to 166,238 cwt. in 1897, and 
placed herself at once facile princeps among 
our customers, America coming second with 
88,060 cwt., and Singapore a good fourth 
with 64,058 cwt. The revolution that was 
expected in the trade from these figures 
did not come off; for in 1898, the United 
Kingdom advanced her demand to 128,316 
cwt., though still leaving India with its 
125,687 cwt. at the top of the list; while 
Singapore put in a claim for 91,893 cwt. and 
America contented herself with 65,800 cwt. 
These were the principal figures which went 
to make up the total of 435,933 cwt. in 1898, 
which, though higher than the figures for 
the three previous years, were exceeded in 
1894 by over 50,000 cwt., and in 1892 by 
115,000 cwt. The exports of Oil last year 
have upset all the calculations based on 
those of the previous two years; for Singa- 
pores demands dwindled off ito 23,336 cwt. 
or about one-fourth what it took off in 
1898, and India was content with 66,728 cwt. 
or less than half the previous year’s con- 
sumption. On the other hand, the United 
Kingdom took a mighty stride to 185,205 
ewt. or not much less than half the total ex- 
ports; while America took total second plaee 
with 102,767 cwt. What is the explanation 
of these violent fluctuations? The demand 
for Kurope and America, we know, is greatly 
controlled by the abundance or scarcity of 
animal tallow; but we should be glad of 
information bearing on the immense varia- 
tions in the figures for India and the Stxaits. 

In Copra, there was a _ falling-off as 
compared with 1898 during which an un- 
preedented demand sprang up—s506,277 cwt. 
having been sent off, or about four times 
the previous highest record. As we noted 
last year, the principal customer was Russia 
which had to be credited with 143,688 cwt., 
or considerably more than the total that 
had been sent away in any previous year. 
In 1899, too, she heads the list, but with 
only 104,968 cwt., little Belgium coming next, 
as in the previous year with 76,634, and 
France next with 44,232; while Germany 
was content with 26,454. The demand of 
each of these countries were much heavier 
in 1898, and more than double in two instances 
while the Mother Country, so far from com- 
ing to our rescue was content with 37,106 
ewt., or about 15,000 cwt. less than in 1898. 
To what is this falling-off all along the line 
due? Was it scarcity of freight? or were 
the previous year’s purchases pushed on 
through competition beyond all reasonable 
requirements ? That is not improbable, hav- 
ing vegard to the enormous quantities that 
were sent away. The fact that the quantity 
exported last year, though only two-thirds of 
that claimed for 1898, is yet far ahead of 
any previous year, and more than double, if 
not quite treble, of the best, gives hopes 
that the demand will continue, and that 
Russia will prove our best customer in the 
tuture as in the immediate past. 

In the demand for Desiccated Coconut, the 
Mother Country takes the lead, having absorbed 
nearly 94 out of the 13 million Ib. we exs 
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orted, or about eight times as much as either 
ermany or America who were our two best 

customers with figures over a miilion. Austra- 
lia comes dutifully next with 814,266 1b., the 
other customers being. Austiia, Pelgium, 
France, Holland, Spain, Turkey, India, Africa 
and China. ff all these countries take kindly 
to the new product, the demand may yet 
surprise and please the producer; meanwhile, 
we may be sure the United Kingdom does 
not consume all she imports, and that the 
secret of the profitable uses she puts the stuff 
to, will leak out, leading to direct brisk busi- 
ness with us. Im Coconuts, too, the Mother 
Country heads the list, having imported 
more than 10 million nuts of the 11% we sent 
away, Africa and Germany among next with 
693,385 and 652,480 respectively. Belgium and 
Germany continue to be the two largest of 
our few customers for Poonac—the former 
having taken nearly half our exports, and 
the latter 14,000—cwt. less. Coir, in the 
forms of rope, yarn and fibre, found their 
way to the old markets, the United Kingdom 
taking none of the first-mentioned 6-7ths of 
the second and over one-half of the last. 
Singapore absorb almosts all our rope—China, 
Africa, India and Australia taking small sup- 
plies. It is too early to venture on a fore- 
cast of the current year, but we fear the 
two droughts of last year will tell on the 
outturn of the current year as well; so that, 
if the demand for Oil and Copra from all the 
countries which we now supply continues, 
prices are likely to rule high. 


————— 
BLEEDING OF WOODY PLANTS. 


Professor H. Molisch has made a variety of 
observations on the flow cf sap from woody 
plants when wounded. In the case of palms, 
cocos and arenga, the bleeding, when the in- 
florescence is amputated, is not due to roov- 
pressure. Nosap escapes from borings at the base 
of the stem, though it ponrs out abundantly at 


higher parts, even at a height of 19°28 metres,- 


when the tree is in full leaf. he spadix con- 
tinues to bleed for one or two days after being 
amputated. The origin of the osmotic pressure 
appears, therefore, to be not in the root, but 
in the axis of the inflorescence in cocos, and in 
the upper part of the stem inarenga. 
woody plants, natives of Java, Conocephalus 
azurews (Moracez), Laportea crenulata (Urticacee 
and Bambusa sp. there is an abundant bleed- 
ing from the stem, with very considerable pres- 
sure, up to two atmospheres, even at the time 
when the plant is in full leaf. The temperature 
during (our) winter months is very high day 
and night, with a constantly cloudy sky and 
daily rains. From incisions in the stem of climb- 
ing plants there is a copious flow of sap, both 
in the tropics and in European species. The 
sap flows from the vessels, thus explaining their 
unusual size in climbing plants. The flow is 
a purely physical result of the exposure of the 
vessels on both sides, and shows that capillarity 
cannot play the part either of a water-retaining 
or of a water-raising force to any considerable 
extent, he phenomenon takes place in Vitis and 
Climatis, in the height of summer even in dry 
weather and intense heat.—Jowrnl. Royal Micro. 
Sociely. 
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COCHIN MARKET REPORT. 


CocuIn, 20th Jan. 


C. NS. O1n.—With a large supply of copra as 
usual in this parc of the season coupled. with 
the steady rise in exchange prices do not shew 
any improvement. Business done this week in 
the bazaar for ordinary white oil both for prompt 
and forward deliveries is at R86/4 to R86/8 per 


candy. Good white oil is quoted at R85/8 nett. 
The ‘ Obra” which has been substitured for 
the ‘‘Goalpara” calls here for Rangoon pro- 


bably tomorrow and removes a few hundred casks. 
The ‘ Inchmona” for New York due early next 
month has also booked a large quantity ot oil 
in that direction. 

Corr YARN.—Supplies have tallen off consider- 
ably and the quality of yarn now arriving as 
usual at this season is also very poor. Prices 
however keep steady. 

Rick.—Chittagong boiled R6/7 to K7 per bag. 
Rangoon white R6/12 to R6/13.—Cochin Argus, 
January 20th. 


HS 


INDIAN AZALEAS.—In some of the Ghent estab- 
lishments as many as 100,000 plants are grafted 
each year. As soon as union is effected the plants 
are placed in frames in the open air. In the 
middle of May they are lifted from the frame 
and planted in dried leaves. Leaf-mould is not so 
advantageous. Weak liquid-manure judiciously 
used is beneficial. An illustration in the January 
number of the Revue de V Hoticulture Belge 
shows a plantation of Indian Azaleas in the open 
air in the nurseries of M. Ed. Pynaert.—Gar- 
dencrs’ Chronicle. 


TEA-GROWING IN THE CAUCcASUS.—Though 
the day is very far distant when Russian 
experiments in tea-growing near home can 
injuriously affect the demand for Ceylon tea 
in the Russian market, it is of interest to 
note what a St. Petersburg correspondent 
writes in the Grocers’ Journal of Dec. 23rd 
He says :— 

“The tea plantations in the Caucasus are be- 
coming of greater significance every day, and 
the time may not be far distant when the 
Caucasian tea will play an important part upon 
the Russian market. The Governmentis paying 
special attention to, and energetically assists, 
the experiment. For the first time this year 
Caucasian tea has been placed upon the market, 
and two important Moscow tea mefchants have 
offered to buy the whole produce for some years 
to come, but up to the present no agreement has 
been come to, owing to the difference in the price. 
It is hoped that one pound of Caucasian tea will 
be soldat 1,40 rouble similar to the quality of 
Chinese tea usually sold at 2 roubles. A special 
commission sent to Tschakwa has reported 
favourably upon the results already achieved, and 
it has been decided to pay still greater attention 
to the plantations. The Minister of Agriculture, 
however, instructed a high official to proceed to 
the Caucasus with the view of instituting a 
thorough inquiry, and to make suggestions accord- 
ingly. In his report he proposes the extension 
of the plantations beyond Batoum, and in order 
to induce small landed proprietors and peasants 
to take up this industry Crown lands are tobe 
let in allotments. Further pamphlets dealing 
with the question are to be sent broadeast 
amongst the country people. Ali machines an 
tools required are to be admitted free of duty, 
and special credit advantages are also tobeex- — 
tended to those willing to engage in tea planting, — 


- machine, which is on 
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RUBBER CULTIVATION IN SOUTH INDIA. 


(BY A PLANTER,) 

IN VIEW OF THE EXISTING DEPRESSION IN THE COFFEE 
industry,. and the uncertainty attending the future 
of the staple, as well asof tea, it would be wise policy 
for the planting community in Southern India to 
study the potential attractions of rubber cultivation. 
Twenty years ago, considerable attention was aroused 
in South India as’ to the possibilities of the Ceara, 
or Manicoba rubber (Manthot glaziovw) proving pro- 
fitable, and this tree was grown, mainly from cuttings, 
on many properties in the planting districts, while 
it was even tried in the vicinity of Mettapollium, 
at the foot of the Nilgivis. But from circumstances, 
which it seems unnecessary to recapitulate, interest 
in Ceara, despite its robust and rapid growth, gra- 
dually languished, and the trees have been generally 
uprooted, while the venture never travelled beyond 
the experimental stage. Some, if not the majority. 
of the planting localities in Southern India are re- 


puted to possess a more fertile and productive soil ° 


than Ceylon, though the climate of various Provinces 
in the island has a greater degree of continuous 
humidity than fhe general average of the Hill plateau 
in the Madras Presidency, Coorg, Mysore and other 
notable tracts; but as Para and Castilloa aresaid to 
thrive in comparatively moist and dry climates, res- 
pectively, it follows that if conditions in Ceylon have 
been shown to be suited to the successful growth of 
the Hevea (or Para) and the Mexican (or Oastilloa); 
that South India offers a varied field for kindred 
enterprise. 

Tur WHOLE QUESTION or RuBBER CuLTIvATIoN has 
recently assumed a new aspect in consequence of 
the discoveries of Mr. Biffen, of Cambridge Univer- 
sity, a qualified botanist, who investigated the method 
of preparation in Tropical America with much care, 
and such success that the loss of rubber from the 
latex in the manufacture has been reduced from 10, 
15 and even 40, to 1 per cent. The milky fluid, or 
latex, which exudes from various plants where abraded, 
is altogether distinct from the sap, as it is stored 
in special receptacles, which run longitudinally within 
the other tissues and generally form a connected 
and closed system. This lactiferous tissue, though 
not altogether absent in the vegetation of temperate 
regions, is specially characteristic of tropical flora, and 
the latest and most approved methods of collection 
and treatment of the latex is a powerful factor in re- 
volutionising the result heretofore obtained in this 
profitable industry. By the aid of Mr. Biffen’s 
the principle of the cream 
separator, he can, in afew minutes, extract the pure 
caoutchouc from the milk of any species of rubber 
tree, and the product thus obtained is practically 
identical whether eyolved from the Para, Ceara, or 
Castilloa species, though the most satisfactory results 
accrue from the latex of the Castillow elastica, which 
can be grown inthe drier parts of hill tracts, whereas 
Para, in its native habitat, revels in moist lands, 
the borders of rivers, and inundated areas, thriving 
rapidly from the sea level up to 3,000 feet and over 
in any such soil. The rubber-extracting machine is 
something on the principle of a churn, composed of 
galvanised iron, and standing between 18" and 24! 
in beight. A quart of the rubber milk. is poured 
into the upper compartment and diluted with 
water. These form a species of cream, and by 
revolving a handle ‘at the side the composition is 
driven through an extremely fine gauze sieve, which 
effectively isolates the rubber from all impurities. 
The rubber then descends into the lower and 
larger partition in the vessel, (where it is further 
diluted with water, introduced through an orifice in 


this lower receptacle) washing it free of what was 


mingled with it, and gradually rising as the com- 
partment is filled, when the rubber, which has risen 
to the surface, is easily extracted through another 
aperture for the purpose. ‘The water is then drawn 
off by a tap, and the procedure repeated indefinitely. 
he rubber extract is perfectly flat and thin, totally 


flissimilar to the rough halls produced by the native 


Pi 
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processes, while it is practically capable of any degree 
of distention. The sieve in the machine is moveable, 
and is retained zn sitw by a firm boss of metal, so 
that the whole apparatus can be easily taken to 
pieces and cleaned. The only further treatment of 
the rubber consists in spreading it out for a time 
to dry, when any slight moisture that may be retained 
is dissipated. 

CrAaRA TRmas may be propagated either by seed or 
through the mediumof cuttings. The seed coat being 
of remarkable thickness, its natural germination may 
be prolonged for months; but this result can be more 
speedily insured by sowing the seed in a shallow box, 
or brandy case, into which about three inches of 
fresh stable manure has been smoothly spread, the 
straws having been carefully removed. The seed 
should be thickly laid on the smoothed surface of 
the manure, and then covered with a similar coating 
to the same depth. The whole should be kept damp, 
and nothing more is requisite till the germination 
takes place, in from seven to ten days, shortly after 
which the plant shows above the manure, when trans- 
planting into a nursery or seed baskets must be 
effected. Para seeds, which are as large as nut 
megs, can be put down in a nursery, shaded and 
watered, and here they germinate within eight 
weeks. The seeds can also be planted at stake 
in showery weather. For inundated tracts, old 
plants of two years and upward are stumped and 
planted out two feet deep, as seed or small plants 
are liable to be scoured away. When planted out, 
they should be suitably shaded until established in 
the soil. Underfavourable conditions, new roots are 
developed within a fortnight. Castilloa seed should 
be grown in an ordinary shaded nursery, laid out 
on rich soil, the seeds being put in six inches apart 
and one inch deep. A watering in the evening once 
a week suffices, under which system the seed ger- 
minates in five weeks. When the plants are half a 
foot high they should be removed to seed baskets, 
filled with the richest soil available. Subsequently, 
and when thoroughly established in the baskets, the 
the latter should be placedin pits two feet square and 
three feet deep, cut 14 feet apart. 

In considering how far the Districts in Southern 
India are likely to lend themselves to the profitable’ 
cultivation of PARA and CAsTILLoA rubber trees, the 
circumstance should be noted that the yield of the 
latex, or rubber, extracted from supplies grown in 
Ceylon is considerably below that accruing from the 
same varieties in their natural habitat. But Ceylon 
contains no indigenous rubber-producing trees of any 
value, and even the milk of the jak, breadfruit and 
other introduced trees, which elsewhere contain 
caoutchoue, when grown there have none. Whether 
Southern India shares this peculiarity can only be 
determined by special tests; but, so far as experi- 
ments in the yield of the latex from these species 
have proceeded in Ceylon, the results should prove 
interesting and instructive to South Indian planters. 
Mr. J Willis, Director of the Royal Botanical Gar- 
Gens, Ceylon, reports of the Para :— 

“Tt succeeds best on flat, wet, alluvial soil; at 
very low elevations, but in sheltered, positions will 
thrive at elevations ofover 3,000 feet though the growth 
is of course slower. Best results have been obtained 
by planting eight or ten feet apart each way; the 
trees thus form their own shade, and keep down the 
weeds, a process of natural selection goes on, and 
the more weakly and dwarfed trees may be thinned 
out in subsequent years. Another advantage of close 
planting is that the trees grow up straight without 
forming many branches low down, and this greatly 
facilitates tapping. Parais a surface-feeding tree 3 
probably the best thing would be to plant out the 
tree among tea or other products, at considerable 
distances apart, the tree will then grow to a larga 
size inless time than if kept in plantations of rub- 
ber only, and their rubber will form a useful minor 
product,” 

After being grown for several years amongst tea 
fields in Ceylon, the Managers of various properties 


report that Para rubber, approximately two yoars old, 


‘ are 
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some of the trees being 18 feet high, is apparently 
‘‘not injurious to the tea,’ and that “all our Para 
and Castilloa rubber, from six to two years old, is 
growing through the tea, with no damage to tea at 
present—trees 30 feet high and 27 inches girth at three 
feet from the ground.’ The statistics available as to 
the yield of rubber from Castilloa and Para trees 
in Ceylon are so far incomplete. It ie, however, 
known that the yield of rubber in the Straits Set- 
tlements is in excess of the best returns in Ceylon, 
and this is mentioned in connection with Mr. 
Derry’s Report on Government Gardens inthe Straits 
for 1897, from which I quote the following :— 
“How for this industry is deserving of attention 
may be inferred from the following moderate esti- 


mate. Para trees planted 14 by 14 feet equal to 225 
to the acre :— 
Yield per Gross value per 
Yield per acree.v. acre estimated 
Age. tree. 1 tree at 2s per 
by 225. lb. 
OZ. lb. & 8. d. 
6 10 1404 TAL GION 10 
7 18 250 25 0 0 
8 26 365 36 15 0 
9 34 478 47 13 0 
10 49, 590% BO! e102 8110 


The importance of close planting is not generally 
realised. Planted at 14 by 14 feet, against 25 by 25 
feet, would possibly result in a difference of one year 
in six, iu favour of close planting. I am of opinion 
that planted 14 by 14 the trees couldbe tapped in the 
fifin year, if not earlier. Para rubber is a remark- 
ably adap able tree, growing in swampy land, or dry 
high ground, without, so far as I have tested, any 
difference in the yield of. rubber.” 

Ere long I shall probably have more complete 
figures as to the yield of rubber from Para and 
Castilloa in Ceylon, but I have heard enough to show 
that the cultivation of these rubber trees promises to 
be a very profitable venture in that island, and I 
believe that excellent results await the enterprise in 
South India. Castilloa seed appears to be difficult 
to procure, but fresh Para seed is now available on 
application to Messrs. William Bros., Henaratgoda, 
Ceylon, at R5 per 1,000.-—Afadras Mail, Dec. 30. 
—————————_—_$_§_§$§_—_— 


CEYLON TEA EXPORTS: 
ESTIMATES (1900) AND RESULTS (1899). 


WE have brought together below some 
figures which present in comparative form 
the estimates of our tea exports to the chief 
countries served, for 1899 and 1900, together 
with the quantities actually sent away during 
the past year. The estimate for Russia in 1899, 
it willbe seen, was 50 per cent too high; but 
seeing how greatly the Colombo market has 
been cultivated by the Russians during the 
past twelve months, we are not surprised to 
see the official figure is 6 million lb. again 
this year. The requirements of Australia 
also were over-estimated, but not excessively, 
and the estimate this year is, therefore, re- 
duced by a million, merely—that is, put at 
400,000 1b. ahead of the quantity sent south- 
ward last year. As for America, it is no 
doubt a little surprising to see the estimate 
for this year nearly doubling the exports 
of last ; but—and it is a point to which we 
have already drawn some attention—we are 
convinced that what is put down in the 
Chamber of Commerce list for 1899 as ex- 
ported toChina, i.¢. 1,384,4901b., is really (or at 
Peset the large bulk of it) intended for tran- 
shipment viw Hongkong to San Francisco or 
Vancouver, for California, British Columbia 
and Western America, generally. Thus the 
exports to Amexica in 1899 would then amount, 
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roughly, to 4,464,492 lb. instead of 3,080,002 Ib. 
as given in thetable. Hence, perhaps, comes 


the justification for the extraordinary 
reduction of the 1900 estimate for other 
countries «as compared with 1899, by 
one-half, or by 800,000lb. on the total 
quantity exported last year—in the 
latter case the to China being 


exports 
more properly counted in with the estimate 
for America. The total estimate for all 
countries other than the United Kingdom is 
four millions ahead of what was sent to them 
last year—afairly accurate calculation, we 
believe it will prove—and two millions behind 
the estimate for 1899. The United Kingdom, 
however, took 10 millions more than was ex- 
pares last year, so the estimate is increased 
dy 15,000,000—or five millions ahead of the 
exports in 1899. Finally, the total estimate 
for 1900—namely 138 millions—appears to 
us arather liberal one. We have hitherto 
experienced that the yearly increases are 
alternately large and small. The increases 
since 1891 are roughly as follows :— 


1891 21,300,000 
1892 2,900,000 
1893 13,300,000 
1894 100,000 
1895 ee 13,400,000 
1896 35: 10,200,000 
1897 eee 7,900,000 
1898 3,700,000 
1899 10,100,000 


Up_ to 1895 it is evident that the theory 
of alternation held good. In 1896 the fail 
is smaller owing to the quantity of 
fresh estates coming into bearing and to 
the fame that Ceylon tea was heginnin 
to win for itself throughout the world; the 
figures of 1897, where we should have expected 
an increase, in reality balanced the smaller 
drop of the previous year, and in 1898 and 1899 
the theory again holds good. Thus it 
appears to us, judging by the last 10 
years, that the 1900 estimate is rather too 
high and that January 1901 may find us 
with nearer 135,000,000 Ibs. exported for the 
last year in the century than 138,000,000. 
However, this remains to be seen, and with 
so much depending on weather, labour and 
even prices, it is impossible to dogmatise. 
Meanwhile the following from last Sunday’s 
Pioneer is curiously inaccurate :— 

THE Exports oF INDIAN TEA during the calen- 
dar year 1899 amounted to over 1512 million 
pounds against 136 millions in 1898, The exports 
of tea from Ceylon rose to nearly 121 million 
pounds as compared with lessthan 1114 millions. 

**121” should be 130, while “1114” should 
be “119.” We should need to go back to 
1896 to find one year’s exports below 110 
millions. , 

The tollowing are the figures for Ceylon 
commented on above :— 


Estimate, Result, Estimate, 
s 1899. 1899. 5 

Russia --- 6,000,000 3,949,740 6,060,000 
Australia ... 17,000,000 15,606,833 16,000,000 
America 4,000,000 3,080,002 5,500,000 

Other Coun- : 
tries 5,000,000 3,309,457 2,500,000 
32,000,000 25,946,032 30,000,000 

United King- 

dom ... 93,000,000 108,948,124 108,000,000 
Total ,,, 125,000,000 129,894,156 133,000,000 
ond mule 


v 
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THE UTILISATION OF SEWAGE. 


THE improvement of agriculture, through 
the aid of sewage is, of course, by no means 
a new question; but it is of particular in- 

terest to us at the present time, when Col- 

ombo is considering a scheme for the dis- 
posal of its sewage, and the rate-payer is 
threatened with a burden which may prove 
intolerable. Nor does the fact that the Nag- 
pur Experimental Farm les within British 
territory, on the adjacent continent, lessen 
our interest in its experiences. On the con- 
trary it should stimulate the desire of our 
Municipal authorities to make enquiries 
with a view to ascertain how far those ex- 
periences can be reproduced here. The 
matter is one atfecting both sanitation and 
finance, with an important bearing on agri- 
culture, which, too, has lately demanded 
special attention locally. The Friend of India 
writes :— 

Progress in the difficult task of elucidating the 
complex ways of Indian agriculture continues 
to be slowly made at the Nagpur Experimental 
Farm. The report for last year shows that a 
complication has been introduced by what seems 
to be some insidious form of plant disease which 
affects alike wheat, fur, and linseed. The ex- 
periments have been persevered with steadily, 
however, and in more than one direction en- 
couraging results have been obtained notably in 
the success which has attended the application 
of fresh sewage manure, on the plan devised by 
Lieutenant Meagher of Allahabad. The Commis- 
sioner of Settlements state that the yield of juar 
which this method gave last season on the farm 
was phenomenal—nearly three thousand pounds 
of grain to the acre; while bumper cotton crops 
were picked on fields that had been thus treated. 
He thinks that, if extended to all municipal 
areas, it should enable large crops to be grown 
in their vicinity and give Municipal Committees 
some income from the disposal of sewage. The 
same experiment, it seems, had been tried with 
success at Deoli, in Wardha, and steps are now 
to be taken, through the Central Provinces Gov- 

ernment, to try it elsewhere also. The system 
is described as simplicity itself, the sewage being: 
merely deposited in very shallow furrows and 
covered up lightly with earth. Another success- 
ful experiment made last year was that of 
treating juar seed with cupric sulphate before 
sowing, aS a preventive against smut. Valuable 
results were also obtained with an improved 
variety of wheat which is being introduced through 
the agency of the Farm. Special attention, we 
learn, is now to be directed tothe last-mentioned 
branch of the operations, the introduction of 
varieties superior to those already in the hands 
of the cultivator being one of the most promising 
of the means of utility open to an institution 
like the Nagpur Farm. The Report does not. say 
much about experiments in the direction of the 
selection of seed. Such extraordinary results, 
however, have been obtained in Europe by this 
means, in the case of all sorts and descriptions 
of agricultural plants, that it will bo of the 
greatest interest to see it taken up more widely 
in India. 


VANILLA DUTY REDUCED IN FRANCE. 


With the idea of fostering the vanilla trade, 
the French Government have resolved to reduce 
the present duty on the importations from 
Tahiti and its dependencies into France by fifty 
per cent. This applies to the extent of 
a first 10,000 kilos,—Chemist and Druggist, 

an, 6. 
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THE BALLAD OF THE RAILWAY 
SLEEPERS. 
How do the sleepers go down to the plains? 
I went to discover this ouce on a time: 
And blessed with some leisure, (Il tell youin rhyme. 
Up ou the mountains so blue and so far 
They are felling the cedars and stout deodar. 
For yearly in Delhi the Managing Staff 
Demand good sleepers, a lakh and a bali, 
For their metre gauge railway which via Ajmere , 
Bears back the exile toward England dear. 
The sawyers have shaped them with axe and saw 
Six feet of length without knot or flaw, 
And the coolies have borne them a mile or so 
Down the steep home of the buck and doe. 
Another mile round the mountain side 
On a man-pushed tramway the sleepers. ride, 
Hence. to the plain how shall they g0? 
For it’s still six thousand feet below. 
Here down the steep is a sledge-car road 
Fifteen sleepers make a load. 
Give them a push and away they fly 
A hundred feet in the twink of an eye. 
Or if you preter it on wire of steel 
They can cross a valley with even keel, 
For twenty seconds flying there 
Through twice seven hundred feet of air. 
Now they meet an aqueduct 
Neatly against the mountain tucked ; 
Breadth ten inches, joining strong, 
Downwards ever it leads along. 
So let water do its part. 
Throw them in and give them a start 
Sometimes swift, and sometimes slow 
With the water, alone they go. 
Here at length, they reach the shoot. 
A thousand feet from top to foot. 
See the water leap and gush 
Startled out by their downward rush ; 
Onze again on a gentler grade 
On they speed through the forest shade 
Now they’re nearing the yalley bed 
Stream of the Kulni watershed 
Over the stage like boys at school 
In they plunge to a limpid pool 
Now beware of an awkward bleck, 
Full six miles, of shallow and roek. 
Line the sides with built-up sleepers 
And make the channel narrow, but deeper. 
Then when the rest of the Army’s gone 
Pull down thé sentries and pass them on 
Yet twicethe moon must wax and wane 
E’re the stream assumes its wont again 
And the last of the fifteen myriad hoard 
Launches forth on the river Broad. 
So from Kulni to Tons and Gons to Jumna 
Sails the mountain’s late alumna ; 
Past the Siwaliks and through the plains, 
Till the Delhi ramparts ab leneth it gains, 
Now take it over you Railway lot ; 
Let the sleeper sleep in its ballast cot. 
Lay it to rest, (it has travelled far) 
In the permanent way of the R. M. R. 
—Indian Forester. E. F. E. W. 
a eee 
Cocoa BurrER was discussed at the Society 
of Chemical Industry on June 5th. Dr. J Lewko- 
witsch pointed out that all text books stated 
that it could not go rancid, which was dis- 
tinctly wrong, and he said that the error 
had arisen from confounding acidity with ran- 
cidity, while as a matter of fact they were 
ae Synonymous: ss Anat and Colonial Druggist, 
ec, } 
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COCOA BUTTER DEARER IN AMERICA. 


Values in cocoa butter for both bulk and cake are 
still advancing in a manner that occasions considerable 
surprise to not afew. At the most recentsales in both 
London and Amsterdam the prices obtained were on a 
higher level than those of the last previous auctions, 
At the time ofsale in the latter city our correspond- 
‘ent informed us by cable that the offerings were dis- 
posed of at an average price of ninety-four Datch cents 
per half-kilogram, which compares well with the price 
of ninety-one cents at the previous auction, in Novem- 
ber, and even more favorably with the average price 
recorded at the October auction, which amounted to 
eighty-eight Dutch cents. With largely depleted stocks 
in this country, the consuming demand has grown to be 
of considerable proportions, while the purchase: to 
supply the large current requirements haye mainly 
been of a hand-to-mouth character. Importers in this 
and other American markets are, generally speaking, 
in no position at present to supply cocoa butter in 
considerable quantities, and with the demand being 
what it is, the recent stiffening of values is not to be 
wondered at. A factor, however, has lately entered into 
the situation thatis becoming of increasing importance. 
As prices have commenced to assume the high level 
recently prevailing, a large part of the manufacturing 
and consuming trade have in consequence had recourse 
to the purchase of what is now offered by several 
dealers as a substitute for cocoa butter, for confec- 
tioners’ uses. The prices prevailing for this article 
are less than one-half of what is quoted for the regular 
goods, and it is reported that the demand for it has 
lately become quite large. It is, of course, doubtful to 
what extent this can figure as a future factor in the 
situation, but it is unquestionable that the business in 
the article is already large and growing. Although 

‘trade sentiment is somewhat at variance regarding 
future values in the real batter, and the holders’ views 
are expressed only with the greatest diffidence, the 
prevailing sentiment seems inclined to the view that 
prices, although not likely to be seriously checked for 
the near future, have reached the level where any 
further, large appreciation is not thought probable.— 
Oil Paint and Drug Report, 


EE 
A’ NEW TEXTILE PLANT. 


Some years ago, an explorer in Asia discovered a 
plant of silken fibre, used by the Turkomans for the 
manufacture of withes and cord, and by the Canagues, 
for woven goods. This plant, known as Apocynum 
venetum, is a sort of bush with slender cylindrical 
branches, sometimes 6 feet high. It grows in Europe, 
Siberia, Asia Minor, the north of India,- Manchuria 
and Japan but is not cultivated, and, up to the present 
has been used only in the natural state. The branches 
die yearly, and in the spring new shoots start horizon- 
tally from the roots. It flourishes best where the iand 
is under water during a part of the year, notably in the 
neighbourhood of rivers that overflow at stated periods. 
Under favourable conditions the Apocynwm develops 
quickly, and in a short time the branches form a thick 
growth, almost like 1 miniature wood. The best fibre 
is obtained by cutting the branches in midsummer, 
when the plant has obtained its full growth. The 
attention of the Russian Government was called to 
this plant in 1891. It is there known as the Apocy- 
num sibericum, because it was first seenin Siberia. It 
grows luxuriantly on the banks of the Amu-Darya, and 
the Ili, and the natives of the regions have used the 
fibre for many years for cord and fish nets, They 
value it not only for itsgreat strength, bat also because 
no care is required in its cultivation. In 1895 the Rus- 
sian Government began to use it in the manufacture 
of bank notes, and since then the plant has been 
cultivated at Poltava. The results obtained thus far 
are considered excellent, and the time is doubtless near 
when the Apocynum venetum will take an important 
place in the textile market.—Oommercial Intelligence. 
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MINOR PRODUCTS REPORT. 


Lonpon, January 4. 
CincHona.—The Nederlandsche Veen cinchona bark 


‘ department at Amsterdam report that the shipments 


from Java to Hurope were as follows :— 
Amsterdam lb., December-—- 


1899 1893 1897 1896 1895 
626,000 1,018,000 731,000 890,000 634,000 
January-December— 
1899 1898 1897 1896 1895 


11,409,800 11,150,000 8,437,000 10,079,000 8,827,700 
The exports from Ceylon for. the week ending Decem- 
ber 12th were 1,137 pounds only. 

CITRONELLA Orn.—At the close of last week 
pusiness was. done ton-lots at 102d to 11d per 
ound, c.i.f., and at 10¢d landed terms, in large 
qzums. 


Quine has improved to the extent of half pence 
per ounce in second-hand in consequence of small 
bark shipments from Java {during December. With 
the exception of sales on Tuesday, when abont 
150,000 ounces changed hands at 1s 34d to Is 33d 
spot and 1s 3d to Is 4d for March, the market has 
been quiet, and on Wednesday prices were a shade 
weaker. Today a good business has been done at 
Is 3¢d tc 1s 4d for March delivery. 

There were no exports of Java quinine from 
Batavia during October; from Jnly Ist to October 
31st, 1899, the shipments have been 562 cases against 
499 cases,—Chemist and Druggist, Jan. 6, 

See tt ag eel 


USES OF THE EUCALYPTUS. 


Mr. L. F. Woolrych, of Cooma  writes:—It 
has struck me that a few notes on some of 
the uses to which different parts of the various 
encalyptus trees are put would be of interest, 
The eucalyptus family is truly to the Australian 
what the palm is to the Hastern peoples, spread 
as it is all over the continent and always within 
reach. In Hurope itis a common belief that the trees 
of our forests throw no shade, but forshadeand shelter 
purposes many of them are invaluable, as well as 
for their beneficial effect in connection with miasmag 
arising from swampy ground. In New Caledonia the 
ti-tree (Melaleuca) is planted for the latter purpose, 
Then the young leaves may be used for poultices, 
or as sticking-plaster, which will only wear off. One 
variety (EH. obliqua) called here stringybark, will 
provide the selector’s fence, gates, slabs for house 
and bark for the roof, as well as firewood. The 
fluffy part of the bark is splendid for kindling pur- 
poses, and the inner barkmakes excellent ropes, ties 
and make-shift harness. The bark will also make 
good pipes for carrying water. The gum is often 
used aS a medicine for sick fowls, andis also a good 
bush remedy for desentery, as old bashmen have 
told me frequently; and it makes 2 good varnish 
when dissolved in spirits of wine. The honey from 
the eucalypti is, if used in quantity, said to be a 
violent purgative, but if consumed in the ordinary 
way is a mild aperient. In fact one might go on for 
a long time before the list of uses to which these 
valueable trees can be put would be exhausted.— 
ee the Agricultural Gazette, of New South 

ales. 


a ee 
CINCHONA.—In a specially translated article 

by Dr. L P Lotsji, Dutch Government botanist 
in Java, published in our issue of January 
6th, on the localisation of alkaloid in cinchona 
plant, the conclusion was azrived at that the 
alkaloid was not contained in the sieve vessels 
but in the parenchyma; in the younger paris, 
in solution in the cell sap; and’ in the 


older parts in an amorphous solid condition.— if 


British and Colonial Druggist, Dec. 29, 
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TROUT OVA FOR NUWARA ELIYA. 

The N.D.L. ss. ‘* Bayern,” which arrived 
from Europe on. January 26th, brought 
out a consignment of 10,000 trout ova for 
the Ceylon Fishing Club. Like the previous 
consignment, the present one is from the 
well-known trout farm of Messrs. Andrews and 
Andrews, Guilford, and is to be put into the 
hatehery at Nuwara Eliya. Another consigninent 
of, 10,600 brown trout ova, is expected by the 
middie of this month; while the third and last 
batch, of 10,000 rainbow trout ova, is expected in 
March. 


The above reminds us that Mr. Fraser, of 
Abbotsford, attempted on his present voyage to 
convey aconsigninent of perch. They were duly 
shipped on the P..& O. ss. ‘*Oceana” in the 
Thames with full instructions, as Mr. Fraser 
was to join at Marseilles. When he did do so, 
he found the perch dead, owing, it is supposed, 
to the effect of rough weather in the Channel 
and Bay of Biscay. The Commander (Capt. 
Crawford—one of the most obliging of P. & O. 
Captains) when he heard of the experience, how- 
ever, and the purpose for which the perch 
were being taken out, offered to arrange for 
another consignment and to give the same 
the greatest possible attention so as to secure 
delivery in good condition. This will be onthe 
next: outward voyage of the ‘‘ Oceana,” and we 
trust the experiment will be crowned with 
success, 

} SSS ee 

TOMATO DISEASE IN N.S.W. 


Several tomato growers about Sydney have been 
puzzled to notice fine healthy plants suddenly 
collapsing and dying as if struck all of a heap 
by the bubonic. This week, reports the Sydney 
Telegraph by last mail, the peculiar disease has 
appeared on a large scale in the Gosford district. 
Specimens sent to the Agricultural department 
have been examined, and found to be infested 
with the ‘sleeping disease of tomato, a fungoid 
known as ‘‘Fusarium lycopersici.” ‘The entomo- 
logist states that this is a very common disease 
in England, where it causes great losses to market 
gardeners’ growing tomatoes. It is likely to 
spread, as if the plants are attacked when in 
full fruit, as is often the case, the fruit may 
ripen, and appear, even under the miscroscope, 
to be perfectly sound, yet the seeds from such 
tomatos, if planted, will produce diseased plants. 
As the fungus first attacks the roots, and then 
comes up the stem, where it discolors the tissue 
and causes the sudden death of the plant, there is 
no remedy. Plants should be destroyed, and the 
soil treated with quicklime to exterminate the 
spores and keep the disease from spreading. The 
disease has probably been introduced through seed. 
$$ —$$____— 

PLANTING NOTES. 

RUBBER SUBSTITUTES.—Dealing with the three 
elastic gums which have been suggested as sub- 
stitutes for rubber, Hooper does not consider 
that either of them are suitable for the pur- 
pose. He gives their characteristics. The first, 
obtained from the stem of Ficus bengalensis, 
dissolves, without previously swelling, in ether, 
chloroform and carbon bisulphide; the second, 
from Calotropis gigantea and C. procera, con- 
tains but little caoutehoue ; and the third, which 
is the coagulum of the milky juice of Hacacaria 
azallocha, possesses irritating properties, and 
contains alcohol soluble resins—British and Colo- 
mal Druggist, 
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RUBBER-TREES. —The U.S. Department of Agri- 
culture has recently issued some valuable intorma- 
tion on the subject of rubber-trees. Experiments 
in Injia with certain species were not successful, 
owing to the fact that the trees did not develop 
the characteristic !acteal duets. In the light of the 
wors of the department’s experts this was due to 
error in selecting the variety. Unless eare be 
taken in this direetion, failure will result in seeu- 
ring rubber, even though the trees may apparently 
grow well. There are four varieties of rubber- 
trees, which must be utilised according to the soil 
and climate of the place of cultivation :— 


(1) Castilloa elastica grows well and produces 
rubber in places where the climate is hot, humid, 
and the soil drained. 

(2) Hevea brasiliensis, is the climate be hot, 
humid, and the soil.swampy or covered with water, 

(3) Manihot Glaziovii, the Ceara plant, if the 
climate is hot and the soil dry, sandy, or stony. 

(4) Sapiwim biglandulosum, in temperate or cold 
climates such as Florida, Louisiana, &Xc. 

The last variety is especially suitable for growing 
on coffee plantations. 


COFFEE IN NEW SouTH WALEs.—A farmer on 
the tower Clarence, New South Wales, who is 
trying coffee growing, has just harvested 5,000 
lb. of beans, which will produce about 990 1b. of 
ground coffee. Thesample is admitted by experts 
to be equal to the best Ceylon in streneth and 
flavor.—Melbourne Leader, Jan. 6, 


SPATISTICS OF CINCHONA CULTIVATION in 
India are published by Mr. J E’ O’Conor, under 
date Caleutta, Jan. 15. We quote :— 


At the end of the official year 1898-99 there were 
7,591 aeres of land uuder chinchona cultivation, of 
which nearly 82 per cent was situated in Southern 
India, the remainder (18 per cent) being in Bengal. 
The area in Bengal, comprising 1,373 acres, lies in 
and near Darjeeling. Most of the area in Southern 
India is in the Nilgiris (4,531 acres). There are also 
1,173 acres in Travancore, and smaller areas in My- 
sore, Malabar, and Coorg. In bengal the chinchona 
plantations. which are the property of the State, cover 
1,303 acres. In the Madras Presidency, on the other 
hand, the industry is mainly in private hands, the 
State Plantations covering only 874 acres. During 
the thirteen years ending with 1898-99 the area 
under cinchona has fallen from 14,491 acres to 
7,591 acres. There has been a substantial decline 
in Bengal as well as in Madras, and in Coorg the 
cultivation has been almost entirely abandoned, 
The number of plants in permanent plantations hag 
fallen in the same period from 28% millions to about 
six millions. In 1898-99, a little over four millions 
were classed as mature and nearly two millions 
as immature plants. The general reason for the 
decline is the fall in the price of quinine. The 
price fluctuates, and when a temporary rise occurs 
it is followed by the exportation of. all the bark 
that can be collected from plantations owned other- 
wise than by the State. But the manifest general 
tendency of the price-level for many years has been 
downwards. 

The quantity of bark collected fluctuates. with 
prices. Bark collected (lb. Madras 1898-99 745,472. 
Bengal 251,529. Tota) 997,001. Exports (lb.) Madras 
1,361,539. Total 1,361,539. 

In Bengal most of the bark collected is manufac- 
tured by Government for issue to the State medical 
stores and to hospitals. In 1898-99 the Government 
chinchona factory produced 10,335 tb. of gaining 
sulphate and 3,921 lb. of cinchoaa febrifuge. “ne 
industry generally, apart from the Government 
operations in the Darjeeling district, has dwindled 
to unimportant proportions, 
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CEYLON CINNAMON EXPORTS AND DIs- 
YERIBUTION IN 1899. 

Tf our apprehensions with regard to a short 
out-turn of coconut products for export, as 
a result of the two droughts which macde 
themselves felt last year in. the lowcountry, 
have unhappily been justified by the event, 
we cannot, unfortunately, claim to have 
been true prophets in our forecast touch- 
ing Cinnamon. We say unfortunately, not 
from concern for our reputation _as | pro- 
phets, but because a redundant cinnamon 
crop is a very doubtful blessing ; and in 
the present instance the exports have been 
swelled by nefarious means. The supply of 
spices can very easily outstrip demand, and 
no island industry has suffered so long and 
so severely from over- production as the 
Cinnamon industry. The prices ran down from 
two to three shillings a lb. in the * seventies 
to less than a shilling in the “eighties,” in- 
volving Proprietors in much embarrassment, 
if not positive loss; and the sligh trecovery 
during the past decade was a very welcome 
relief. Lhe advantage gained is again 
threatened by over-production—the explana- 
tion being that prices which barely leave 
a margin of profit to cultivated estates, 
satisfy small native holders who neglect 
cultivation and attend to the preparation 
of the bark themselves. There has always 
been more or less adulteration in garden, 
as distinguished from estate, spice ; but 
last year, under the stimulus of high prices 
and small crops in the earlier months, 
a new industry developed, in the shape of 
« Wild Cinnamon!” We have already ex- 
pressed our belief that before the Collector of 
Gustoms and the Chamber of Comm rce 
united to demand a, separate classification for 
wild cinnamon, some of it had already been 
shipped as plantation spice, and hence it is 
that quilled bark showed last year a falling 
off of only 19,025 1b. as compared with 1598, 
while chips disclosed an increase of 415,000 Ib. 
The deficiency of peelable bark is naturally 
made up by scraping chips from coarse 
sticks; but-the 1898 production of 1,414,165 Ib. 
of chips had never been approached within 
400,000 1b. and an increase on that large out- 
turn of 400,000 lb. marks a stride which can- 
not be due to natural causes. In 1890 the 
export of chips was only 441,447 Ib.—a large 
outturn as compared with previous years ; 
and the development since then has been 
steady until a little over a million lb. was 
shipped in 1897, since when the growth has 
been phenomenal. The combined outturn 
of quilled bark and chips last year, amount- 
ing as it did to over 44 million Ib, beats all 
srevious records, and does not Uses? e 
Reality, state of things. The figures for wild 
cinnamon, which began to be compiled only 
during the last few weeks of the year, were 
195,008 Ib. quills and_ 628,418 Ib. chips. ue 
reiterate our hope that the reception whic 
this stuff met with at the November auctions 
in London will put an end to the trade, and 
that the shipments which have continued to 
go forward since then will only add_ to the 
losses of those who are engaged in the 
doubtful business. Their destination was the 
United Kingdom and Germany, and both 
countries should be warned by what Messrs. 
Darley, Butler & Co, have already written 

on the subject. 
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Turning to the Distribution of Cinnamon 
which has not been described as wild, the 
United Kingdom heads the list, having taken 
1,121,128 lb. quills and 680,038 lb. chips, a quan- 
tity which is about 200,0001b. more than 
in 1898 under each head. The next largest 
customer is Germany with 639,039 and 650,637 
Ib. respectively, whichis less than she took 
in quilled cinnhamen the previous year, the 
falling-off being, perhaps, due to the trial she is 
giving wild cinnamon? In chips, however, 
there is an increase which brings the total 
up to that of 1898. No other country ap- 
proaches these figures—the third, in order, 
being Spain with 262,100 lb. quills and 65,900 
chips; but this is a great advance on her re- 
quirements of the previous year. We wel- 
come the improvement, not only as a contri- 
bution to the island’s prosperity, but also 
as evidence of recuperation in the commer- 
cial position of Spain. We had already 
noted this, in connection with her renewed 
orders on the London market, which have 
helped i:p the prices for our best estate 
marks for which she has always shown a 
partiality ; and this is further proof that 
she is shaking off the effects of her disas- 
trous contest with America. Curiously enough, 
America shows a corresponding falling-off 
in the quantities she has taken—her figures 
having been 146,600 1b. and 28,000 lb. for 1899, 
which are about the same as Spain’s for 1898. 
Spain is thus having her revenge in com- 
merce for military and naval disasters! 
Our other principal customers for cinnamon 
were Italy, Belgium, France and China, 
whose takings ranged from 117.2001b. and 
144,220 Ib. of the two sorts, to 45,000 1b. of 
the tirst alone. Turkey, India, Australia and 
Africa took small quantities, and they com- 
plete the list. 


<<: 
PLANTING IN ST. HELENA: 
COFFEE AND TEA. 

A paper. by H.E. Governor Sterndale in the 
‘“* Asiatic Quarterly Review” on ‘St. Helena 
in the Present Time,” gives some interesting in- 
formation. The people are very inoffensive, says 
the Governor :—During twelve criminal sessions, 
over which {I have presided as Chief Justice, on 
allexcept two oceasions have I received white 
gloves. Civil litigationis common enough. They 
are kindly disposed one to another, showing much 
sympathy in sickness and trouble, and are 
courteots to strangers, who are generally much 
struck by this, and by the comparative purity of 
the English spoken ky them. Their faults are lack 
of energy in overcoming difficulties, and their 
proneness to accept a failure as a finality—take, 
for instance, vine culture. I remember in years 
gone by 

SPLENDID GRAPES IN ST. HELENA 
but the vine disease was introduced and the vines 
perished, never to be replanted. The same thing hap- 
pened in Madeira, but the people there took heart 
and tried again, and with success. It isa common 
story in St. Helena, ‘“‘ Oh yes, I remember such 
and such things when I was young, but they died 
out long ago.” That lemons were common in the 
island is proved by the many places, such as 
Lemon Valley, Lemon-tree Gut, ete., being called 
after this frnit, which is now extinet and has to be 
imported from abread. And with peaches, the 
same story of the guod old days—no finer peaches 
to be seen anywhere, but now from ungrafted, 
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unpruned, in every way neglected trees, miserable, 
worm-intested crops of worthless fruit are gaihered. 
Providence has been kind to the coffee-tree, wnich 
still flourishes and bears abundant crops of ex- 
cellent coffee of the old Mocha stock, but for all 
the care that man takes, it might have gone the 
way of the grape and the peach. I, who have 
seen the care, the pruning, manuring and hoeing of 
COFFEE PLANTATIONS 
in _ India, have never ceased to won- 
der at the generosity of the St. Helena tree, 
which often bears its white starry blossoms 
whilst the pickers are gathering the ripe fruit. 
There is much land now devoted to pasturage 
which would yield a better returu under coffee 
eultivation, but there is the drawback of scarce 
and dear labour ; however, this might be overcome. 
I have shown that the tree does not require so 
much attention as in India, and the picking can 
be done by girls at sixpence a day, supervised 
by women who get a shilling. Ordinary tabourers’ 
wages have now gone up from two shillings to half 
a crown aday, owing to military and other works 
in hand. I had an idea that tea would grow 
well, not so much for export as for island con- 
sumption. Some years ago, whilst inspecting the 
Lawrence Asylum at Ootacamund, I found that 
the boys were drinking tea which they had grown 
on the estate, and had made up ata neighbouring 
factory for a few annas a pound (I think two 
annas). Isaw no reason why the poor of St. 
Helena should not be able to buy tea at sixpence 
a pownd, grown in the island and made up at a 
small central factory. 


THAT TEA WILL GROW 


is proved by the existence of some China plants 
which were introduced in the time of the Hast India 
Company. In 18961 tried the experiment, having 
taken out with me a native of India who had been 
for nine years an overseer on a tea estate in 
-Assam. 1 got some tea seed and reared a number 
of plants, butin the meantime I had to return 
to England, and whilst there to recall my tea- 
planter, and on my return I found that the rabbits 
had devoured my young tea seedlings, and so 
ended an experiment, which cost me nearly a 
hundred pounds. But still I feel inclined to try 
again under my personal supervision. But what- 
everexperiments are tried in the starting of any 
industry, they should be tried by those who will 
devote the whole of their time, labour, and money 
to it, as a tea or coffee planter does, when he goes 
out to India. Land is not dear here—the average 
price of estates lately sold has teen from £10 to 
£15 per acre—but as the culturable area is limited, 
it does not often comeinto the market. As I said 
before, much valuble land is now kept solely for 
pasturage, which would, if highly cultivated with 
coffee, yield a much better return. ‘That island 
coffee is now in demand is proved by the fact that, 
having sent away last month a barrel cf coffee 
from the Government House plantation as a 
sample to Messrs. Lewis and Peat, coffee brokers, 
of Mincing Lane, with a view to ascertaining its 
quality, I discovered that I could not purchase 
any island coffee from other sources, as the whole 
stock had been bought up by the contractors for 
the troops, Messrs. Solomon and Co., who kindly 
let me havea little for my own consumption. It 
was only the other day I was pointing out to some 
friends, who had lately arrived, some coffee-trees 
on anestate, which had been allowed to run up from 
12 to 15 feet in height ; they looked the picture 
of health, and were bearing freely, buy ought te 


have been pruned down at about 4 or 5 feet. In 
1869 the Government attempted to introduce 
CINCHONA, 
but without much — success, A nursery 
was farmed under the snpervision of a skilled 
gardener sent ont from Kew, who raised about 10,000 
plants from seed, of which abont one half were put 
out on the slopes of Diana’s Peak ; but the experi- 
ment was discontinued in 1870, by Admiral Patey, 
who came ont as Governor with instructions to 
reduce expenditure, and in the retrenchments 
which ensued, the gardener from Kew was struck 
off. From that time the cinchona-trees were left 
to shift for themselves, and now there are prob- 
ably not more than 150, some of them fine ones 
and fairly healthy. At the present time, the 
cultivation on such a limited seale as could be 
carried out here would not be commercially profit- 
able, asthe large cinchona plantations in India, 
Java, and other places have brought down the 
price of the bark. Still, the trial has shown the 
wonderful capabilities of this little island, where 
in an area of 47 square miles, plants from all 
parts of the globe have beea grown with success; 
and one remarkable feature of this adaptability 
of soil and climate has been the struggle between 
the indigenous and the imported 
FLORA, 

which has resulted in the former being driven back 
to the central mounvain range, the northernedge of 
the vast erater,which existed in the volcanic¢ veriod, 
the southern portion uf which is now under thesea. 
There you will still find the ferns of the place, 
from the stately tree-fern and the huge Daplazium, 
with its seven-feet fronds, down to the tiny filmy 
fern (Hymenophyllum capillaceum). Here too, 
the foliage strikes you as being of an old-world 
character. The trees have a weird, unfamiliar 
look, such as one would associate with the 
megatheriam and the mylodon. Sir Joseph 
Hooker, in his lecture on Insular Floras, refers to 
that of St, Helena as being ‘‘ most interesting ; 
it resembles.none other in the peculiarity of its 
indigenous vegetation.” In another part he says, 
speaking of the indigenous species: ‘‘ Forty of 
them are absolutely confied to the island. These 
forty are absolutely peculiar to St. Helena, and, 
with scarcely an exception, cannot be regarded as 
very close specific allies of any other plants at 
all.” It is to be regretted that some of the most 
interesting species have become extinct, among 
them the beautiful ebony-tree (Melhania melan- 
oxylon), of which no traces remain, save a few 
crooked bits of wood, occasionally disinterred from 
the soilin places where it grew, andeven these 
are becoming very searce. Yet this was one of 
the most abundant trees, probably one of those 
which in Juande Nova’s time clad the rocks with 
verdure down to the cliffs overhanging the sea. It 
was so abundant that it was cut down to burn 
the lime used in the building of the fortifications. 
The destruction of the forests and extinction of 
many of the indigenous plants were due to the 
ravages made by goats, which in the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries existed in thousands, 
laying waste the country. 


————— 
AN OLD ORANGE-TREE. 

The oldest orange-tree in France has just died 
this is an item recently fouud in the “ Press 
Miscellany.” If true, it is interesting as showing 
the very great age to which an orange-tree may 
attain under tavourable conditions. The details 
as published are as follow :— 

It was brought to France with several others in 
1421, by Queen Leonore of Castile, the wife of 
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Charles III. of Navarre, and in 1684 Louise XIV. 
ordered that it be transplanted to the orange grove 
in Versailles, and there it bas remained ever since. 
During the last two centuries the tree has been 
known as the ‘‘Grand Bourbon,’ and for many 
years every possible care has been taken to preserve 
it from decay. Now it has passed away at the 
great age of 478 years, and many Parisians who 
knew it well are sorry that they will never again 
see this stately ornament of the Versailles Gar- 
dens.—Queensland Agricultural Journal. 
-————-—,+ -—_——_—_-- . 


STUDY THE THA: BUYER: 
WANTED. 
(To the Editor of the Home and Colonial Mail) 


Sir,—I wish to draw attention to what is be- 
coming a very serious guestion for tea buyers in 
the London market, namely, the dividing up of 
a break of tea into three or four divisions and 
offering them allin the same week, or even on the 
same day. I have just been looking over this 
present week’s catalogues and find from Salonah, 
three Pekoes, three Pekoe Souchongs; Dinjan, 
four Pekoes; Khobong, three Pekoes; Debrapar, 
four Pekoes and four Pekoe Souchongs; Sokerat- 
ing, four Pekoes ; Amo, three Pekoes No. 1 and 
7 Pekoes No.2; Carron, three Pekoes and three 
Pekoe Souchongs ; Hapjan, three Pekoes ; Green- 
wood, two Pekoes and three Pekoe Souchongs ; 
Etah, two Pekoes No. 1, twe Pekoes No. 2; and 
so on, if your space would admit of the needless 
mnultiplication of examples. Now all these gardens 
are presumably managed by good men of business, 
and yet here is plain evidence of “efying the oft- 
expressed opinion of the market as set forth in the 
annual circulars of all the best informed brokers, 
who ever and anon haverecommended theincreasing 
thesize of the breaks. Some of the breaks above 
referred to do not average more than twenty- 
four chests; the quality of each of the three 
or four twenty-four chest lots is so close that 
few experts would find 4d per lb. between them ; 
yet instead of bulking the three together so as 
to. save time, buyers must taste three samples 
and microscopically endeavour to detect a shade 
of difference, thus wasting much valuable time 
and exasperating them besides. It is perhaps 
too much to hope that the pointing out of this 
flagrant condition of things will effect any al- 
teration, nevertheless, in the best interests of 
the Indian tea industry, I think attention 
should be directed to it. When will sellers 
learn that in studying the buyer is the surest 
way to increase business, and in the long run 
geo the best price? And when will they per- 
ceive the fact that the man who has accurately 
valued one sample will bid higher for it than 
the man who has hyrrriedly and uncertainly 
looked at four sainples and cannot for the life 
of him make up his mind which is the best ?— 
Tam &ce., D F SHILLINGTON. 


Cr 
THE INDIAN TEA ASSOCIATION (LONDON.) 


The following is an abstract of the proceedings 
ofa meeting of the general committee held on Tues- 
day, 9th Jan. Present: Mr: D Cruickshank, 
Messrs. Robert Lyell, F A Roberts, A G Stanton, 
(chairman), J N Stuart, W H Verner, C W 
Wallace, and S A Went. 

The Late General HunRyY HopKINSON, ¢ $3 1.— 
The following resolution was unanimously passed 
by the committee before proceeding to the 
business of the day: ‘‘This Association regrets 
to learn the decease of General Henry Hop- 
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kinson, CSI, who was for many years asso- 
ciated with the Indian Tea Association as its 
chairman, and begs to expressits sympathy with 
his family.” 

The minutes of the last meeting of the 
committee, held on Tuesday, December 19, 1899, 
were read by the secretary and confirmed 

Correspondence with Calentta, which had 
been previously circulated to members, was laid 
upon the table. 


SCIENTIFIC OFFICER FOR THE TEA ODiIs- 
TRIcTS.—A letter on this subject from . Dr. 
Voelcker, addressed to Mr. Cruickshank, was read 
by the secretary, and at the request of the com- 
mittee Mr. Cruickshank arranged to see Dr. 
Voeleker again and settle with him as to the 
engagement of a suitabie man with the requisite 
qualifications to proceed to India and take up the 
appointment. 

WAREHOUSE CHARGES.—Mr. Geo. W Chiisti- 
son’s letter of October 27th last was considered 
and discussed by the committee, and also’ the 
minutes of the meeting of the Caleutta committee 
of December 5th, 1899. , 


TRAVANCORE STATISTICS.—Aiter some dis- 
cussion it was decided that in future it was 
advisable that estimates of the Travancore crop 
should, if procurable, be given separately by the 
Caleutta Association when framing their forecast 
of the Indian tea crop. 

WORK IN AMERICA.—The secretary reported 
interview with Mr. Mackenzie on 8th inst. Letter 
from Mr. Mackenzie dated 8th idem was read, and 
secretary was instructed to reply confirming ar- 
rangements made. 

1LB. DraArr.—Correspondence with Mr. J A 
Brown, Secretary Tea Buyers’ Association, was 
read by the Secretary, and meeting of Joint 
Committee arranged for Thursday, llth instant, 
at Ceylon office. 

PARIS EXHIBITION, 1900.—It was noted 
that four photos of Darjeeling had been received 
from this exhibition from the Caleutta Associa- 


tion. The photos were exhibited to the com- 
mittee. 4 
ProroseED Dock TRUST FOR. THE PORT 


oF LONDON.—Letter from Mr J A Brown, Se- 
cretary Tea Buyers’ Association, was read, in- 
timating that Mr. John lLaeky had been. ap- 
pointed as their representative for the special 
committee of the London Chamber of Commerce. 
Mr FA Roberts was requested, and agreed, 
to ach as the representative of the Indian Tea 
Association, ERN#ST TYE, SECRETARY.. 
—Home and Colonial Mail, Jan. 12. 


—_—_—-—>_—_—_———_- 

SUGAR.—Capital, writing on the sugar-cane 
crop in Bengal, says :—The season was rather fa- 
vourable to the crop at the beginning, but sub- 
sequently heavy rain adversely affected its  pros- 
pects, andinsome places the crop suffered from 
want of rain and daraage by insects. The total 
area under sugar-cane is returned at 860,200 acrex, - 
against 861,100 acres in the previous year. Only 
three districts report a crop which is above the 
normal, and nine districts an average one ;, the 
remaining thirty-three districts expect an outturn 
below tne normal. The forecast of thecrop was a 
normal outturn, but it is now probably that only 
84 per cent of a normal crop will be obtained. 
On this basis the omtturn of raw sugar may be ex- 
pected to be 15,896,500 ewt. against 17,428,700 
cwt, in the previows year. nat 
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ON THE DETERMINATION OF THE 
FUNGI WHICH ATTACK FOREST 
TREES IN INDIA. 


The study of the fungi which are found in the 
forests of India, either as parasities on the leaves or 
as causing decay of the wood, or again as sapro- 
phytic plants on the ground in the forests, is one 
which so far has made but little progress. Most forest 
officers, however, know how exceedingly important 
the subject is, and many of them have had opportu- 
nities of seeing what has been done in Europe to 
work it up, and most especially in Germany. The 
real pioneer in the study of forest-tree pathology was 
undoubtedly Prof. Robert Hartig of Munich, whose 
text book of the ‘‘ Diseases of Trees,’’ which is avail- 
able to English stadents in the excellent translation 
of Dr. W Somerville, revised and edited by Prof. 
Marshall Ward, FR S (Macmillian & Co. 1894) is one 
of the most intersting works which a forest officer who 
observes the processes which are going on in the 
forests, inimical to forest tree-growth and develop- 
ment, can study. There is an excellent, if somewhat 
brief, account of the principal Huropean tree fongoid 
diseases, by Mr. W Ri Fisher, in the 4th Volume of Dr. 
Schlich’s Manual of Forestry, and another in Prof. 
Marshall Ward’s ‘Timber and some of its diseases’ 
(Macmillan & Co. 1889). But the most important and 
most astonishing book on the subject is the monu- 
mental work of Dr. Karl Freiherr von Tubeuf, which 
bas been translated into English by Dr. W G Smith 
of Edinburgh as ‘ Diseases of Plants, induced by 
Cryptogamic Parasites’ (Longmans, Green & Co. 1897) 
a work which is practically a dictionary of all that is 
known on the subject and refers not- merely to Euro- 
pean plants, but to the plants of the world and those 


OF THEIR FUNGOID DISHASES 
which have been so far discovered. A mere cursory 
examination of Dr. von Tubeuf’s great work is 
sufficient to open the eyes of even the most conserva- 
tive and sceptical of Foresters to the importance of the 
subject and to the amount of information which 
still remains to be obtained regarding it. It is 
clear that there is hardly a plant among the 
higher order that is not affected by some, indeed 
often by many, parasitic and epiphytic fungi; and the 
wonder is that with so many foes, plants cultivated 
and wild and forest trees are able to maintain success- 
folly their powers of growth and reproduction. So 
far as they were known at the time he wrote, Dr 
von Tubeuf made mention of the Indian species. 

It is fortunate that, so far as observations have yet 
gone, the chief forest trees of the hotter parts of 
India havenot been found to be affected by injurious 
fungi to the same extent as are the forest trees of 
Europe and their allies of the Himalaya, but in the 
Himalaya the fungi are often very much in evidence 
and even in the plains there are some of considerable 
importance, a few examples of which may be given. 

Tn January 1891, I visited the 


CHANGA MANGA PLANTATION 
with the Forest School students who were on tour 


there under the supervision of the Deputy 
Director, Mr, Fernandez. Not far from the Forest 
and Canal Bungalows, in a low-lying rather 


damp area, many dead and dying trees were met with. 
On being cut into, the stems ‘of these trees were found 
to be permeated in every direction by the white 
mycelium of a fungus. At first, we thought that 
possibly the fungus might be one of those species 
which attack only dead wood, but the presence 
of the mycelium in _ still living trees was 
against this, and after a considerable search, the 
sporophores of a large species were found, with every 
indication that they belonged to the mycelium in the 
wood. The sporophores consisted of a large, dark, 
red-brown, bracket, fixed to the tree at one side close 
tothe root; the upper surface measured perhaps a foot 
to a foot-and-a-half in length and 6 inches or more 
in breadth, and showed several rings indicating its 
gradual growth. The spores were in tubes on the 
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under surface in the manner characteristic of the 
Polypore, and the fungus, on being sent to Kew for 
identification, proved to be a new Species and was 
described by Mr. G Massee as Polystictus egregius. By 
some authors Polystictus is regarded as a section of 
Polyporus, that large genus of Hymenomycetous fungi 
which possesses so many members destructive to 
forest trees and timber in Europe, among which pers 
haps the most noticeable is P. sulphureus, which has 
sporophores very closely resembling those of the 
Changa Manga plant. Again, when on tour in 1889 
in the Casuarina plantations of Nellore in tha Madras 
Presidency, a similar case of dying and dead trees 
was observed, and the only specimen (a very young 
and imperfect one) which was obtained of the sporo- 
phore, was found to be very similar to the Changa 
Manga one and may very likely have belonged to the 
same species. In both cases, [remember to have very 
strongly urged the local officers to follow up the sub- 
ject,’ and specially to study means for getting rid of 
the pest, but I have never since heard if anything 
store was done, and fear that Polystictus egregius is 
mill at work*trying to’rain the beautiful plantas 
tions of Sissoo in the Punjab, and the Casuarina 
groves of the Madras coast. Of other Polypore 
the most noticeable perhaps is Polyporus (Fomes) 
fomentarius, which is.everywhere conspicuous in the 
North-west Himalaya especially onthe ‘ban’ oak 
(Quercus incana) and the birch (Betula alnoides), the 
sporophores consisting of a huge, hard, grey, re- 
versed bracket. This fungus, which thrives both on 
living and on dead trees, perhaps more frequently on 
the latter, is also common in Hurope, where up to 
quite recently, and indeed still to some extent, the 
dried sporophores are used for tinder. Many of us 
can still remember the‘ amadou’ matches which used 
to be sold in the cities of Kurope for lighting cigars 
and which were made of the dried felt of the 
sporophoras of this species, 

for many yearz, the parties who have visited the 

DEODAR FORESTS OF JAUNSAR 


yearly for the instruction of the stud 

of the Forest School, have been interested aa 
puzzled by the groups. of young dead deodar 
to be met with here and there, the cause of 
death being not at once apparent. Often have we 
dug up specimens, only to find what might have 
been expected, that the roots and the lower parts of 
the stems were fuily permeated by the mycelium 
of some fungus, but what kind of plant it. was 
and what could be_done to stop if we had no 
means of telling. Last aatumn, however, (1898) 
spring searchings having invariably failed, I was in 
Jaunsar and took every opportunity of hunting for 
the sporophores and at last was successful in finding 
a rather poor specimen which was unmistakeably the 
cause of the death of a fine young deodar near the Jako 
pass. It was sent to Kew and proved to be Polyporus 
(Fomes) annosus, Fries, better known by the older 
name of Trametes radiciperda, Hartig, and described 
by Hartig as “undoubtedly the most dangerous of all the 
parasites met with in coniferous woods, not only because 
it produces the worst kind of red-rot, but also on 
account of its being the most common cause of gaps 
in both young and old plantations.” It is impossible 
to exaggerate the importance of this sad discovery. The 
Forest Department is very properly yearly spending 
ou : ie reproduction of deodar large sums of money 
andso far the success has on the whole been con- 
“ilovable, better perhaps with natural than with arti- 
ficial reproduction but still good in both cases. ‘In 
Jaunsar and in the neighbouring leased forests of Tehri- 
Garhwal, the disease is, so far as my own obserya- 
tion goes, on the increase, and it is now time to take 
strong measures to stop it before it goes too far 
It is propagated, as is well known and asis described 
By all the writers on the subject, Hartig, Marshall 
Ward, Fisher, von Tubeuf, chiefly by the contact 
in the goil, of the roots of adjoining trees and the 
remedy proposed, and for long adopted in Germany 
is to isolate affected trees or patches of trees by 
digging trenches around them sufficiently deep to 
prevent their roots passing beyond and communicating 
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he disease to neighbouring trees. Further details 
must, of course, be worked out on the spot, but I 
strongly advise early action or the spread of the 
enemy may be too quick and we may lose some of 
our finest and most promising areas of reproduction. 

These few examples ought to show sufliciently 
clearly how very important the subject is, and if we 
are to utilize to the full the information obtained 
in, and the experience of, Europe, we must begin 
by searching for and finding the sporophores and 
obtaining their identification. The identity ef the 
fungus which attacks the stems of the Kharshu 
(Quercus semicarpifolia) trees at Deoban in Jaunsar, 
requires to be investigated. From the fact that it 
is apparent both in the mycelial form of white threads 
disintegrating the wood, and in the form of long 
black stout rhizomorphsit is most probably the well- 
known Agaricus melleus or an allied species, but 
the discovery of the sporophores is necessary in order 
to settle the question. 

In the case of Hymenomycetous fungi like those 
already mentioned, it is not always easy to find the 
sporophore and identify the enemy; but in other 
cages, and especially in the case of 


THE LEAF-DISEASES, 


itis not so difficult. Most of those who have worked 
in the sub-Himalayan sal forests have noticed that 
in some years the leaves of the trees, offen over con- 
siderable areas, appear as if covered with soot. A 
very little examination of the effected leaves shows 
that the black appearance is due to a fungus, but al- 
though the spores of the fungus were readily found, 
its nature remained for some time in doubt. Speci- 
mens collected by myselfin Dehra Dun and by Pandit 
Keshavanand in the forests of Oudh were sent to Dr. 
DD Cunningham, F.A.S., of Calcutta, and his report 
was that the blight was a Meliolaceous Pyrenomycete 
e.s.-.N0t parasitic but merely epiphytic and that 
where they do any injury to the host, it is purely due 
to their interfering with assimilation and respiration 
from the dense surface-coating which they ultimately 
tend toform.” A note on the subject appeared in the 
“Indian Forester’ Vol. XX, p. 156 and further speci- 
mens were sent to Kew where they were identified as 
Meliola amphitricha, Fries. Thus two investigations 
were satisfactory and showed that after all, unless the 
fungus was very bad indeed, it was not to be expected 
that it would cause greater injury to the sal forests 
than a slight retardation of growth. So is it also, 
generally, with the well-known conspicuous orange- 
coloured uredineous fungi which occur on the leaves of 
Himalayan conifers and which were the chief subject 
of the paper in the ‘‘Indian Forester,’ Vol. XXI, p. 
126, by Mr. J, Nisbet, with pictures from photographs 
taken by Mr.O G Rogers. The chief of these was the 
yellow tassel-like fungus on the young leaves of Picea 
Morinda called by Mr. Nisbet “cidium Thompsoni and 
identified at Kew as Peridermium incarcerans, Cke. and 
by Barclay as P. picee Barcl. This bright-looking fungus 
is, as Mr. Nisbet pointed out, closely allied to the P. 
coruscans, Fries, which attacks the spruce tree of Hurope 
and is occasionally eaten by the peasants in the north, 
and I believe itis itself occasionally used as an article 
of food in the Himalaya. The damage done by it 
is not very great unless it happens to attack the 
principal leading shoot of the tree. Then there were 
also the Peridermia of the pines, Pinus longifolia, 
and P. cacelsa, identified at Kew as Peridermium 
orioatale, Cke. These appear as small orange-coloured 
gacs of spores on the necdles of the trees here and 
there, but do little harm unléss they occur, as Mr, 


Nisbet points out, on the branches inthe form of the 


var, corticola. They have been described, in more detail, 
in Mr. Nisbet’s paper already referred to, as wellas in 
Dr. Cooke’s paper in the “Indian Forester.” Vol. 
III, p. 88. Tho Peridermiwm pini of Kurope, which 
is found on the Scots pine, is known to be in its 
leaf-attacking variety the scidial form of Coleosporium 
senecioms, a fungus which attacks the groundsel, buy 
the corresponding alternate plant of the P. orientale 
has not yet been discovered and here there ig 
somo scope for the investigator, As regards the 
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alternate from of the var. corticola, Hartig says.— 
‘ Itis tobe regretted that so far the plants have not been 
‘ determined on which the teleutospores are produced, 
Until we discover the teleuto form, preventive mea- 
sures must be confined to felling pines that are 
attacked,” Dr. Barclay thought that the formson Pinus 
longifolia and Pinus excelsa were distinct, and named 
them, respectively, Acidium complanatum, Barc), and 
JE, brevius, Barcel. (see Jour. As, Soc. Beng, lix. ii, 
101-102). He thought at one time, that the latter 
might possibly be the scidial form of Chrysomyxa 
himalayensis, a bright oxange-coloured fungus very 
common on the petioles of the leay:s of Rhododendron 
trees in the hill forests, but afterwards changed his 
mind and considered that the alternate host of the 
latter would more probably be Picea Morinda and 
the fungus Acidium picee (see Scientific Memoir of 
Medical Officers of the Army of India, Part VI, 
1891, p. 71.) 


An interesting example of alternate generations 
in fungi is given by Dr. Barclay in the sane Scien- 
tific Memoir, Part VY 1890,p. 71, where he shows 
that the Gymnosporangium Cunninghamianum which 
grows on Cypressus torulosa, Don, has its sscidial 
form on the wild pear Pyrus Pashia, The cypress 
fungus is that one which may be seen in abundance 
about Bodyar in Jaunsar, having, in wet weather, 
the form of gelatinous yellow masses. Nisbet in the 
‘Indian Forester,’ XXI, 132, speaks of these as a 
Nostoc or alga, but this is not mentioned by Barclay, 

Another example, perhaps the best known example, 
is that of the, . 


‘RUSTS’ OF WHEAT, 


and other cereal crops and grasses. A very full account of 
theserusts was published in 1897 by Dr. Prain of the Royal 
Botanic Gardens, Calcutta, in ‘Agricultural Ledger’ No. 
16,in which he explains how, among others, the * Black 
rust’ (Puccima graminis) which attacks wheat, oats, 
barley and rye, as well as other grasses, has its scidial 
stage on species of barberry (Berberis); the ‘Brown 
rust’ (P. dispersa) which attacks wheat and rye and 
other grasses has its scidial stage in various species 
of the ‘Borage’ family; and the ‘Crown rust’ 
(P. coronata} which attacks chiefly cats and other 
grasses has its scidial stage on various Buckthorns 
(Lhamuus Berchemia, etc). Dr. Prain explains how 
it is not yet known exactly whether the common 
rusts of India have their scidial stages on other 
plants, and if so, what plants these are, but we do 
know that ecidia of a fungus which has at Kew 
been identified as Puccinia graminis has been found 
on Berberis aristata, that Puccinia coronata has been 
identified as attacking Rhamnus purpureus and virgatus 
and that a fungus described by Mr. Barclay as Uredo 
ehretie has been found in the Himalaya attacking 
the Boraginous tree Hhretid serrata, and may be 
possibly identical with Puccinia dispersa; so that 
there is every reason to think that, at any rate in 
the neighbourhood of the north-west Himalaya the 
principal rusts of the cereal crops are traceable to 
the leaf-fungi of Himalayan forest trees and shrubs, 


The pages cf the ‘Indian Forester’ contain several 
articles of interest on the subject of Indian parasitic 
fungi, and more especially can we draw attention 
to Dr, M. C. Cooke’s admirable papers in Vol. IT. 
p. 880, and Vol. ITI. p. 14. Dr. Cooke was also 
good enough to name for me some specimens collected 
by myself and others, and these are mentioned in 
Vol. IV. page 90 and page 197. 


The chief workers in the field of the Indian fungoid 
diseases of plants have been Dr. D, D. Cunningham, 
I. R. S., who has lately retired from service in 
broken health after many years of hard work in 
Calcutta; and Dr. A. Barclay who died in 1891 at 
Simla of typhoid fever at the early age of 39, tothe 
great regret of his many friends and correspondents, 
and to the great loss of Indian scientifie work. A 
notice about him and his work will be found in the 
“Indian Forester,” Vol. XVII. page 303. f 
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It may be well here to mention, 
A FEW OF THE SPECIES, 


which attack forest trees, which were described 
by Dr. Barclay, chiefly in the Journal of the Ben- 
gal Asiatic Society. i fe 

1 on Berberiss aristata the rust Puccinia grammes 
Pers. 

2 on Hypericum cernuum the yellow Melamspora 
Sanctis Johannis, Barcel. © 

3 on Ihamnus daharicus the rust Puccinia coronata, 
Corda, 

4 on Vitis himalayana Ureco cronartittormis, Barcl. 

5 on Acacia eburnea Beidium esculentum Barclay. 

The attacked twigs are eaten in the Poona Dis- 
trict, as reported by Mr. R. C. Wroughton—see Pro. 
Bomb. Nat. Hist. Sec., Vol- 2. 

6 on Rosamacrophylla Puccinia Rose, Barcel. 

7 on do moschata Phragmihiun — subcorti- 
ciwm, Schrad. 


8 on Rubus lasiocarpus Phragmigium Rubi, Pers. 


9on do biflorus do quinquelo- 
culare, Barcl. 
10 on Rubus paniculatus do incomple- 


tum, Barel. 

11 on Pyrus varioloso 
teforme, Jacq. 
the aluernate form of this probably comes on Juniper. 

12 on. Pyrus Pashia Gymnosporangium  Cun- 
ninghamianum, Bare 
alternate form on cypress, see above. 

13 on Cotoneaster bacillaris Gymnoporangium Cun 
ninghamianum. 

14 on Astelbe rivularis 
Barcl. 
very common—spores. bright yellow on the leaves, 

15 on Deutzia corymbosa Uredo Deutzie, Barcl. 

16 on Ritododendon arborewm Chrysomya hinalayen- 
sis, Barcel. 

17 on do lepidotum Uvredo sp. 

18 on do campanulatum Ascudium sp. 

It is supposed that these latter may all be 
connected in some way, but the question still requires 
solution. But it seems more probable that the first 
has its alternate stage on Picea Morinda. 

19 on Jasminum humile Aicidium Jasmini, Barel. 

20 on do grandiflorum: Uromyces Cunningham- 
tanus, Barel. 

21 on Ichnocarpus frutescens Uredoichnocarpt, Barcl. 

22 on Lhretia serrata Uredo ehretiae, Barcel. 

On this see also ‘Indian Forester” XVIII. 21 
and above. 

23 on Colebrookia oppositifolia Uredo Colebrookue, 
Barcel. 

24 on Ficus Palmata 

25 on Morus serrata 

26 on Populus crliata 
Barcl. 

This is a light yellow furigus found on the leaves, 
the white one which makes the leaves look as if 
powdered with lime being Uncinula salicis 

27 on Populus alba Melampsora cecidiordes, 
Barel, 

28 on Pinus longifolia 
Barcel, 

29 on Pinus excelsa Aicidium brevius, Barel. 

Both these species are now united as Ascidium 
orientale as already ceseribed. 

30 on Picea Morimela Aicidium Thompsoni, 
Baxel, 

31 on do 


Gymnosporangium clavar- 


Xenodochus Clarkianus. 


Aicidium Mori, Barci. 
Ceoma Mori, Baxcl. 
Melampsora ciliata, 


Acidium complanatum, 


Acidium picee, Barcel. 


.on these, see previous sremarks. 


32 on Cedrus Deodara Acidium Cedri, Barcl, 
This forms small yello w spots, and the leaves turn 
ellow, bend down and fall of, but the damage done 
is not great. : 
Since Dr. Barclay’s work, little or no original work 
has been done in India on the fungi which attack 


. forest trees, but many s] xecimens have been collected 


and send to Kew for nar ning and the first instalment 
of these was published in the Kew Bulletin for 
June 1898. The chief o £ these which are parasitic 
on forest trees are :—(] .) Gambleola cornuta, Massee, 
which gccura ashlack tufts on the leaves of Berberis 
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nepalensis and is very cOmmon about Chakrata, and 
(2) Melampsoraepitea Thiim, which is found as yellow 
masses on the under surface of leaves of Salim 
elegans. Others have also been named and will 
doubtless appear described in future numbers of the 
Bulletin; among them may be mentioned: Exobasi: 
dium einnamomi Massee, the remarkable growth on 
-the branchlets of Cinnamomwn Tamala referred to in 
Mr. Nisbet’s paper (‘‘Indian Forester,” Vol. XXL. 
p. 183) as ZHoascus and producing a large bushy 
kind of witches’ broom, seriously deforming the 
branches of the trees. It was found near Thadyar 
in the Tons valley; (2) Sterewm lobatwm, Kunze, a 
large hard fungus found on oaks (Quercus dilatata) 
in Jaunsar; (3) Losellinia spadicea, Cesati, a black 
fungus feund on the lower part of the old culms 
of -Arundinaria spathiflora; and (4) Trichosporium 
aterrimum, Massee, a curious black species which 
apparently does considerable damage to mulberry 
trees in Changa Manga. It was discovered by Mr. 
F. Gleadow. 

Besides the parasitic species, there are many inters 
esting. 

FUNGI ATTACKING DEAD WooD. 

One of the most noticeable of these is the scarlet Polis 
stictus sanguineus, Fries, so common in the sfl-forests 3 
the prettily-shaded Polystictus versicolor, Fries, is also 
abundant in sal forests on dead bark; Mymenochate 
Mongeotii, Oooke, is adard red fungus, occurring in 
large patches on the outer bark of Betula alnordes 
in the Himalaya Lentinus omphalomorphus, Mont 
and Dedalea Schomburgckii, Berk.are white fungi 
conspicuous on sal logs. Hydnum Gleadovii, Massees 
is a beautiful sponge-like fungus of similar situations. 
*It has only been possible to mention a few of tha 
many kinds which have been discovered of recent 
years. Specimens of most of them are deposited in 
the Museum and Herbarium at Dehra Dun, but 
there is much more vet to be done, and the chief 
object of this paper ts to urge Forest Officers to col 
lect . specimens and send them for identification 
through the Director of the Forest School, where 
duplicates should always be kept, allowing the originals 
to be retained at Kew. I feel sure that the Director 
of Kew will be very glad to assist in obtaining names, 
and that Mr. G. Massee will be delighted to cone 
tinue to publish such new species as he may find 
among the collections sent.. The information obtained 
cannot fail to have an important bearing on forest 
management especially on that of the forests of coni- 
fers of the N.-W. Himalaya, and by degrees materials 
can thus be collected towards a Handbook such as 
it is obviously desirable that we should possess. 
Leaf fungi can be collected and dried like ordinary 
Herbarium specimens, larger species can be merely 
dried loose and packed in paper. It is of the utmost 
importance to give full information and notes, and 
above all, to give the name of the plant upon which 
the. fungus is found. 


—Indian Horester J.S. GAMBLE, 


SA 


Tea CoLTURE AND MANUFACTURE.—Mr, 
Kelway Bamber has been giving good ads 
vice and some useful practical hints to his 
neighbours in Dikoya and Bogawantalawa, 
which, as embodied in two Sub-Committee’s 
Reports, will be found given on page 
550. What is stated about all planters 
simultaneously dealing with grey blight, 
burning and burying. prunings, plucking off 
diseased leaves trom the next flush, &c., 
reads rather like ‘‘a counsel of perfection,” 
and yet there can be no question that the 
nearer it is approached in practice, the better 
it will be for that particular district. As to 
manuring, manufacture and shade _ trees, 
‘Mr. Bamber is very much to the point; but 
in recommending a leguminous catch crop 
to dig in, we fear he is going beyond what is 
practicable in Ceylon, save in a few special 
cases, i 
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A VISIT TO .PERADENIYA GARDENS, 


CEYLON. 


(By a Newcomer. ) 


At the entrance to the Gardens the drive on 
the left is bounded by a wall of rich, green foliage 
studded with large mauve flowers. This is the 
Burmese creeper, Thunbergia laurifolia, which 
hangs from the tall tree tops in massive sheets, a 
sight which strikes the newcomer from tem- 
perate climes where creepers are not nearly so 
luxuriant. 


Driving round to the right, the visitor comes to 
the great ‘‘ banyan tree,” which from age and 
. size is a werthy landmark in this garden of about 
150 acres. Near by is another tree, Brownia 
grandiceps, of smaller dimension, with very hand- 


-, some large red flowers, each flower-head being 


composed of a great many flowers and when fully 
open is as large asa plate. 


Behind this, there is in course of construction a 
Merophyte House, in which a new system of glazing 
designed by the Curator is to be tried. Here will 
be accommodated the numerous cacts which are 
always fascinating on account of their bizarre 
appearance, and which resent the moist tropical 
climate of Ceylon. I wasshown here some flower- 
ing plants -which have retained through their 
evolution a close resemblance to ferns in the leaves 
so much so thav even botanists may at first readily 
believe them to be ferns. 

In the pond in front of the banyan tree, some 
odd examples of the adaptability of plants are 
seen. Thriving equally with plants of a true 
aquatic nature, are plants which in their native 
habitat are only found in dry rocky places, such as 
species of.the pine-apple family. Here also is the 
Cyprus papyrus, of which the ancient Egyptians 
made their papyrus parchment by slitting the 
stem which is of a pithy texture, into thin slices. 
These they laid overlapping each other, smeared 
with the sticky clay of the Nile, and then 
pressed with great weights for a long 


time till they offered an even surface on which. 


to write. Close by is avery interesting leoking 
tree (Pandanws larwim) with a smooth even 
circular stem for about ten feet. At that height 
it divides into three diverging branches, each again 
dividing exactly into three before the nine crowns 
of leaves are reached. At the base, to complete 
the extraordinary appearance of this tree, the 
aerial roots seem to tumble out of the stem about 
four feet from the ground, quite thick, smooth 
and perfectly cylindrical. hisis the ‘‘ bread-fruit 
tree” of the Nicobar Island. 

In another part of the Garden it was interesting 
to find numerous experimental plots of economic 
plants, which, however, are necessarily small in 
extent. It Seems a pity that there should not be 
some larger area devoted to such a purpose close to 
the Gardens and under the supervision of the 
Director. 

Incidentally av regards the complaint made by 
a recent correspondent in the Odserver, about 
the Jabels, I can vouch for the system of 
labelling the plants here now being very satis- 
factory, and considering its difficulties in a 
tropical climate, reflects credit on those responsible 
for it. 

The Curator has lately devised labels of a mate- 
yial and caste different to those hitherto m use, 
and, being now employed for over a year, there can 
be no question as to their utility, both as regards 
legibility and lasting qualities, 
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In walking over these extensive grounds, with 
entrancing (?) views of towering peaks in the 
neighbourhood, majestic avenues of palms, gigantic 
bamboos gracefully arching over the ‘ Great 
Sandy River” (Mahaweliganga), which nearly 
surrounds the Garden, and trees and flowers galore 
to admire—one can understand why this is so 
often considered ‘‘ the finest garden in the world.” 
The views from both the memorials erected to 
Drs. Gardner and Thwaites are partieularly charm- 
ing, and especially so as they can be admired 
whilst one sits in the cool and shade of these wel- 
come retreats. ‘The thought naturally occurs 
‘“ Where is the Trimen Monument?’ Alas ! there 
is none. But a more lasting monament than a 
structure of wood, stone and mortar is left by 
Dr. Trimen himself in his works, which, I suppose, 
are too advanced and scientific to require a public 
acknowledgment similar to that which has been 
afforded to the less important labours of his prede- 
cessors. 

The palm avenues and giant-bamboos always 
strike the stranger as perhaps the chief feature 
of the Gardens. Possibly the handsomest of the 
former is the talipot avenue planted in 1881 by 
Dr. Trimen. A new avenue of cabbage palm 
(Oreodoza regia) has been planted lately, which 
in time will have a magnificent effect—Nature’s 
Corinthian pillars—as one is pleased to think 
of them—which are built of a grey.stone, but not 
with a plumb line swelling here or there as they will 
and ending at the topin a frieze(?) of green leaves 
and supporting the vaulting of the sky. 


I have no doubt numerous other trees et hoc 
genus omne are worth mentioning ; but time and 
space forbid. One of special interest, and espe- 
cially a‘ this moment, is the wonderful cannon-ball 
tree, which at present bearsa number of large 
dark-brown globular fruits extremely suggestive 
of their popular name. As my guide suggested, 
the use of these might well be considered in 
such emergencies.as are sometimes experienced in 
warfare. Let the Contingent, when they get to Pre- 
toria, remember this as a useful solution of that last 
nut which the authorities have to crack, viz. the 
fate (or head) of Kruger. 


Lastly let me mention four enormous Rain 
Trees (Pithecolobiwm saman) of South America, 
which were pointed out to me as the parents of all 
the trees of that species in theisland. They are 
grand old plogenitors with their mighty limbs and 
an appearance which bespeaks age and venerable- 
ness, 

In conclusion Jet me say how well the Gardens 
are maintained and gradually improving as far as 
the votes for them allow; and how well they repay 
the visitor, especially if he go early or late, when 
the temperature and his temper are cool. 


—__..__—__— 


LARGE TREES. 


The largest tree in the world is to be seen at 
Mascali, near the foot of Mount Etna, and it is 
called ‘‘ the Chestnut-tree of a Hundred Horses.” 
Its name rose from the report that Queen Jane 
of Aragon, with her principal nobility, took re. 
fuge from a violent storm under its branches. The 
trunk is 204 feet in circumference. The largest 
tree in the United States, it is said, stands near 
Bear Creek, on the north fork of the Tule River, 
in California. It measures 140 feet in circum- 
ference, The giant redwood-tree in Nevada is 119 
feet in circumference.—Ladies’ Home Journal 


On ee 
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CEYLON TEA MARKET REVIEW FOR 1889, 


Messrs. Stenning, Inskipp and Co., in their an- 
nual report, says :— : 

THE COURSE OF THE MARKET.—The market 
opened with prices about on a par with those 
ruling at the close of the year, but as the month 
advanced quotations began to stiffen, common 
grades realising 64d to 64d; during February 
and March these grades went dearer. very little 
selling under 7d per lb. A further improvement 
took place during April, but a giving way was 
noticeable towards the end of the month. In May 
and June the demand wasstrong, but the quality 
generally being indifferent, common sorts market 
rather easier prices, During July the market was 
disorganised in consequence of the draft dispute, 
and very little tea was offered. In August sales 
were heavy owing to accumulations, and a lower 
range of prices ruled, common Pekoe Souchong 
selling at 52d; fine invoices, however, realised 
full value. During September the demand im- 
proved, and, the quantity brought forward being 
moderate, prices began to harden. Very little 
common leaf was to be had under 63d. Froin 
October to the end of the year prices were steady, 
except for medium Broken Pekoes, which showed 
some irregularity. All good liquoring invoices 
brought full value. The year closed with a_ brisk 
demand. 


QUALITY on the whole has been fairly up to 
average ; some of the high grown teas have had 
distinctive character and realised satisfactory 
prices, and we are glad to note that the quantity 
of undesirable tea has not been so large as in 
former years. Teas with flavour always commana 
attention, but when this cannot be obtained, a 
deep coloured liquor should be aimed at, as pale 
liquoring teas without flavour meet with but little 
inquiry 

SMALL BREAKS.—The limit remains the same 
as before, viz, anything under 18 chests, 24 hallt- 
chests and 40 boxes. The large number of small 
breaks offering in auction every week is not only 
asource of trouble to all branches of the trade, 
but it is hardly possible for the buyers to give 
them proper attention ; business would be greatly 
facilitated if larger lots especially of the lower 
grades, could be sent forward. 


FOREIGN TRADE.—It is satisfactory to note 
that the export from this country continues to 
increase. 


OTHER MARKETS :— 
The New Regulations regarding the weighing 


of tea, which were to have come into force on- 


October 2nd last, but are still in abeyance, are 
as follows :— 


{ If the package weighs the even pound, it is 
to be entered as such. 


2 Ifit weighs the even half-pound or over, it 
is to be entered as the next pound above. 


3. If it weighs below the half-pound, it is to 
be entered as the pound below, 


Loss in Weight.—As this occasionally gives rise 
1o much dissatisfaction we offer the following 
suggestions : That the gross weight of the package 
should be a few ounces, say four or five, above 
an even number of pounds, and that the empty 
package, complete with lead, nails, bands, Wc., be 
to a like extent below an even number of pounds. 
In weighing here the gross weight is reduced to 
the even number of pounds, whilst the tare is in- 
creased to an even number of pounds, 
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With regard to garden bulked teas, it is im- 
peratively necessary to put an equal quantity 
into each package of the break, and this quan- 
tity should be four or five ounces over the 
desired weight of contents, viz., if the packages 
are invoiced to contain 100lb tea each, not less 
than 100lb 40z should be weighed in; test 
packages, weighing here a fraction under 100lb, 
are reckoned as 99lb only, or a Joss of 1lb on 
each chest of the break. 

Careful observance ot the foregoing precau- 
tions will prevent loss and disappointment. 


DRAFT of Ilb per package on all packages 
grossing 29lb and upwards is aliowed to the 
buyer. 

WEIGHT OF PACKAGES.—When a gross weight 
of 1291b is exceed, there is an additional charge 
of 5d per package up to 1591b. The following 
scale of charges fully explains this and deserves 
attention :— 

Dock and Warehouse management rates, sub- 
ject to an uniform discount of 10 percent., on 
packages grossing as under are :— 

160 to 199 1b. 289d; 130 to 159 Ib. 2s 3d: 90 
to 129 1b. Is 10d ; 80 to 891b. Is 8d; 60 to79 lb. 
1s 5d; 45 to 59 lb. 1s 2d; 35 to 44 lb. 1s; 17 to 
34 Ib. 7d- 

MARKS ON CHEST.—Nothing is wanted or is 
of any service here beyond (Ist) garden mark ; 
(2) description of tea ; (3) garden numbers. Gross 
tare, and net are not of the ieast use, and should 
be discontinued. 

METAL AND VENESTA PACKAGES.—There is 
practically no objection to these. 

PACKING SMALL BROKENS AND. Dusts.— 
Special care should be taken to pack broken des- 
criptions, which are so liable to lose in weight, 
in strongly made wooden packages. Dust should 
be placed in half chests, either of metal or of 
strong iron-hooped packages. Canvas coverings 
should in no case be used, as they disguise injury 
done to the packages by rough handling, aad any 
tea retained in the canvas becomes of no value. 

{Particulars are also given of the imports, de- 
liveriess, and stocks of the past six years ; home 
consumption of India, Ceylon, and China teas for 
the past fifteen years; the number of packages 
from the various districts sold on garden account 
since 1893, and the average prices ; Calcutta and 
London markets from May to December. |--Home 
and Colonial Mail. Jan. 12. 


saootes, coe eee 


A New GeERM-DESTROYER.—A new germicide 
has been discovered, Ozone when passed into 
water is found to kill the micro-organisms. ‘This 
discovery has been made in Lille, where the water 
is notoriously bad, by two French gentlemen. 
They are taking steps to purify the water-supply 
of that town. Ozone is another form of oxygen 
which is common in the air after an electrical 
discharge of lightning and it is manufactured by 
a current of electricity being passed through 
air. It has been already found that heat alone 
up to the boiling point has not been an efficient 
germ-destroyer, so that this: discovery will be wel- 
comed-by the medical profession. The boon to the 
traveller in France, who has no taste occasion- 
ally for;wines or who may be a teetotaller, will 
be great. This discovery besides is ore step 
nearer to that landmark of civilisation to which 
Pasteur called attention. ‘‘ The first step is 
civilisation man made when he drove the wild 
animals from his cities, the next will ke when 
he has banished all germs,”— Cor, Slee 
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TEA IN RUSSIA. 


A large Moscow firm erected a Jarge factory on 
its plantations last year, and the authorities on 
the estate belonging to the Imperial Domains at 
Chakva have followed this example, and have this 
year set up a tea-making establishment of consider- 
able dimensions. ‘The yield of the tea crop has 
been good and, comparatively speaking, fairly 
abundant. The flavour and quality of the tea 
does not, however, compare favourably with 
Chinese, Indian and Ceylon qualities, and the 
prices at which the small quantities obtained are 
being sold do not suggest that, for the present at 
any rate, any alarmshouldbe felt bythe tea-growers 
of the Hast in respect to the competition which 
Russian grown tea is likely to affordin the markets 
cf the Empire.—Gritish Consul i Caucasia. 


pubinav Bye eh) 


SUGAR CROPS OF THE WORLD. 


Though for easily comprehended reasons a state- 
ment in figures of the cane sugar crop of 1899/1900 
at the present moment cannot be an exact one, 
still for the sake of clearness we give below a 
compilation of the momentary, but still uncer- 
tain export estimates of the new crop for the 
period between September Ist, and August 31st, 
in the principal cane districts. 


1899/00. 1898/99. 1897/98. 
tons. tons. tons. 

Cuba 300,000 815,175 199,700 
Portorico .. 50,000 55,295 51,022 
Trinidad sie) OOS000 48,757 48,717 
Barbados -- 50,000 50,872 46,960 
Martinique -- 30,000 30,411 30,669 
Guadeloupe -. 36,000 39,254 37,128 
Demerara Leno. 000 92,940 107,362 
Brazil 180,000 145,000 170,000 
Java -. 650,000 888,605 637,141 
Philippine I. -. 125,000 124,456. 176,184 
Mauritius -. 150,000 180,062 1 7,350 
Reunion ' 39,000 39,485 35,239 
Jamaica Sey. 30000 30,000 35,000 
Minor Antilles ee 85,000 80,000 95,000 
U. States t .. 370,000 275,000 358,150 
Pesca 130,000 125,000 105,463 
HKegypt -. 90,000 90,822 80,178 
Sandwich I. -- 250,000 240,000 229,414 


ewe 


Total.. 2,700,000 2,851,184 2,560,677 


‘“In the some way, though they cannot be 
taken as final estimates either, we give the fol- 
lowing figures of the European beet sugar produc- 
tion, comparing them with the preceeding cam- 
paigns as follows :— 


1899-00. 1898-99. 1897-98. 1896-97, 
Germany 1,899,000 1,721,718 1,859,857 1,836,536 
Austria 1,070,000 1,051,290 831,667 934,007 
France 915,000 830,132 821,235 752,081 
Russia 870,000 790,000 738,715 728,667 
Belgium , 250,000 235,000 265,397 288,009 
Holland 175,000 149,763 125,658 174,206 
Other coun- 
tries 220,000 170,000 196,245 202,990 
Total 6,300,000 4,947,903 4,931,774 4,916,586 


‘‘ Thus the campaign of 1899/00 is now giving 
prospects of asurplus of about 352,000 tons, against 
the predecessor ; but we remark again that exact 
figures for 1899/1900 cannot yet be given,’—Mr. 
F, O. Licht of Magdeburg. 
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THE JAMAICA-ENGLAND FRUIT TRADE. 


Sir Augustus Hemming, Governor of the 
Island of Jamaica, has made his annual report to 
the Colonial Office, and from it we gather the not 
pleasant news that there is still a deficit of 
general revenue amounting to over £153,000. 
Referring to this fact a correspondent writes : 

The fruit trade with England does not so far appear 
to have made much progress, notwithstanding the 
subsidy to a fast steamboat service, of which we heard 
last year It is very questionable whether such a 
policy will be advantageous to growers, as the distance 
is much greater and the freights so much higher than 
to the United States. The price which the American 
will give for his tropical fruits would never suit the 
English consumer. Consequently we are cut out by 
our American cousins in this particular trade. Fruit 
coming from the Mediterranean, Spain, the Western 
Isles, and the Canaries also enters into competition with 
West Indian produce, against which the latter will 
certainly not be able to compete under existing prices 
and freights. From a knowledge of the island it 
seems incomprehensible to me how this subsidy could 
ever have been granted, as the people of the island 
do not believe in any fruit trade with the bome 
country being a success, and the people at Pudding- 
lane and Covent Garden will advise anyone inquiring 
not to embark in such an enterprise. 


‘* Perhaps,” the correspondent adds, ‘‘ the Colonial 

Secretary thinks he knows better, but time will 

tell.”— Westminster Gazette, Jan. 8. 
————_—_o——_____ 


PLANTING NOTES: 


RUBBER CULTIVATION IN SOUTHERN INDIA 

is the subject of a long article in the 
Madras Mail, which we reproduce on 
page 553, It does not contain much that 
dis new to us in Ceylon, but it is well 
to note how far our neighbours have got 
on, or are prepared to go, with a new pro- 
duct. 
_ Pappy 1N BurMA.—The estimated area under 
paddy cultivation in the fourteen principal rice- 
growing Districts of Burma is reported to be 
6,055,937 acres, being an increase of 44,264 acres 
over the area reported last month. It is now esti- 
mated that there will be available for export 
2,020,881 tons of cargo rice, equivalent to 34,252,220 
ewt. of cleaned rice.—Madras Maul, 


Cacao CULTURE.—We do not know that. the 
planter who writes on this subject (see page 
548) carries us much further in information 
than did Mr. Carruther’s final Report, a copy 
of which (through the Tropical Agriculturist 
or otherwise) is no doubt handy for reference 
with each cacao planter in the conntry. 
Still, there are certain items of experience 


narrated which are worth noticing and 
which may lead to further interesting 
correspondence. 


COALIN SIKKIM.—Mr W P Mason of Darjeel. 
ing has been fortunate enough to discover coal 
in Sikkim in apparently large quantities and of 
good quality. The Political Officer of Sikkim, 
Mr, J Claud White, has had 20 maunds extracted 
and sent away to beanalysed, Should the coal be 
of good quality, in an easily accessible spot, and 
in workable quantities it will prove of the greatest 
benefit to the station of Darjeeling and to the 
neighbouring tea planters. Firewood is already 
dear in Darjeeling, and as the forests are getting 


‘out down more and more every year, the advent of 


call to take the place of wood will be most advan« 
tageous,—Lnglishinan, & ee mp 


Goyyespondence. 


To the Editor. 
THEH COCOA MARKAHT. 
(Special report.) 
London, E.C., ‘Dec. 29th, 1899. 

DEAR SiR,-—-Lhis being Christinas week, 
and the end of the year and no business having 
been transacted down Mincing Lane, the usual 
Tea, and other Circulars have not been issued. 
The next Cocoa sale will take place on 
Tuesday, 9th January, when it is hoped and 
expected that the Government will be buyers, 
if sufficient cocoa suitable for thei require- 
ments is offered. 

Although nothing has been done with cocoa 
in London, the market is very strong, and 
prices are looked upon as being higher all 
round. The Liverpool market, which is almost 
entirely confined to Africans, is very firm, 
36 bags having been sold this week at 63s. 
The present stock of cocoa in Liverpool on 
the 23rd December was 4,265 bags of all 
growths against 1,766 bags in 1898. On the 
same date the stock of Ceylon cocoa in Lon- 
don was 5,708 bags, and of all growths 83,641 
bags, or 11,713 bags less than the same time 
last year when it was 95,554 bags.—The con- 
tinental markets axe very firm.—Yours very 
truly, HAROLD HAMEL SMITH, 


—_———. 


THE WEST INDIES AND COCOA. 

London, Jan. 5. 
DEAR Sre,—It will be interesting to watch the 

results of the appointment of Mr. Sydney Olivier, 


G.M.G., as Colonial Secretary of Jamaica, for as’ 


the author of the essay on ‘‘ The moral aspect of 
‘the basis of Socialism” published by the Fabian 
Society in 1890, he may perhaps instil some 
new ideas into the monotony of Colonial 
official ways. The essay is divided into three 
a“ (a) the evolution uf morality, (b). property 


and morals, (c) the Re-integration of Society; and 
is provisionally described as an attempt to justify 
socialist ideals by the appeal to canons of moral 
judgment accepted generally, and supported by 
the results of positive ethical science, Mr. Olivier, 
who is a B.A. of Oxford, is best known as baving 
been the Secretary to the West Indian Commis- 
sion for 1896. pai ® 
This has virtually been a holiday week for 
Cocoa, though several lots have changed hands 
privately, and the demand is very strong. It is 
not yet definitely known whether the Govern- 
ment will be in the market next week. So far 
as I can find out about 600 bags of Ceylon will be 
offered, and it is expected, will bring good prices, 
‘as the trade are bidding 60s for common stuff 
tor which they would not give 58s for last sale. 
The stock of Ceylon on 30th December was 6,924 
bags of which about 8 to 900 bags are available for 
offering. Today's quotation for dull to good red 
is! 69s to 80s, fine bold has sold to 87s, but there 
is none offering now. Cadbury’s are offering 
_ 65 tons of their cocoa butter for sale next Tues- 
} day (9th ) 
Although 495 500 quintals of cocoz was received 
. ‘t ab Guayaquil during 1899, against 420,000 qts. in 
1898, and the receipts of African at Lisbon were 
| 223,000 bags against 166,000 bags last year, the 
| stock of all growths in London is some 16,000 
| bags less than at the end of 1898, being (in round 


1 
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fisures) 82,000 bags against 98,000 in 1898. The 
stock at Havre is 100,593 bags, against 72,101 
bags in 1898, but in October the Havre stock was 
140,000 bags, so it has considerably diminished in 
the last two months. 


My correspondent in Trinidad writes me ag 


follows :—‘* Last mail I caleulated that the cocoa 
crop next year would be 25 per cent short, I see 
now the members of the Legislative Council have 
refused to sanction next year’s estimate on the 
grounds that the cocoa crop will be 30 ver cent. 
short, asestimated by experts. The drought has 
been something awful, the peasants will have a 
hard time of it next year, for their ground pro- 
visions (vegetables) startedin September, got no 
rain and suffered terribly.”—Yours truly, 
HAROLD HAMELSMITH. 


THE LONDON COCOA MARKET, 
Sir,—According to Mr. Hd. Kynaston’s West 
Indian Circular, the following are the cocoa 
statistics of London for the past four years ;.— 
1899 1898 1897 1896 


bags bags bags bags 
Imports 202,000 236,000 198,000 204,000 
Home consump- 
tion 143,000 169,000 146,000 133,000 
Stock 82,000 98,000 938,000 140,000 


‘¢ The apparent falling-off in Home Consumption 
in London is misleading, and is attributable to 
the increasing imports of Bahias, and Africans 
whieh pass direct to our large provincial manu- 
facturers-—chiefly through Liverpool.” The deli- 
veries of Liverpool were 90,067 bags in 1899, 
against 31,446 bags in 1898 and 16,380 bags in 
1897: this would make the combined total deli- 
veries, for Home Consumption, of London and 
Liverpool to be 233,000 bags in 1899, against 
201,000 bags in 1898, and 163,000. bags in 1897 
which confirms what Mr. Kynaston says : 

The sale last Tuesday went off with good com- 
petition especially for fine Ceylon which was 5s 
to 7s dearer, some Warriapola mark selling at 
95s 6d, against a previous record of 87s 6d last 
month—and present prices show Ceylons to be 
worth 68s for mixed native, good red 75s, fine 
red 88s to 95s 6d. The sales include 125 bags 
Yattewatte at 85s 6d, 28 bags Asgeria 82s, 10 
bags Allagala Al 76s, 16 bags Bandarapola at 
79s 60, 13 bags New Peradeniya 1 at 83s, 80 bags 
North Matale at 90s, 90 bags Warriapola at 88s 
and 89s and 45 bags of the same mark at 95s 6d ewt. 

Generally speaking all cocoa was up 2s 6d to 
3s. Trinidads selling up to 82s 6d, Grenadas to 
72s 6d, Dominicas to 70s 6d. For the time 
of year the sale was a ‘very small one, 
only 3,200 bags being offered against 11,849 
bags on 10th January last year. Since the sale 
the firmness and high rates have been maintained, 
anything approaching good red in Trinidad 


fetching 1879 and 1880. With Ceylons all the 


fine red has been sold, but prices for lower erades, 
although not in such active demand as the finer 
qualities, ave very firm. 

About 25 tons cocoa shells were offered and sold 
at slightly easier rates. Cocoa butter of which 
65 tons was offered and sold, also went about 1d 
a lb. easier, selling at Ils 5d to ls 64d per Ib., or on 
an average of Is 5 9-16d against 1s 68d in December, 
The average price of this article at the Dutch sales, 
which took place on the same day (9th) was 1s 54d)b, 

The stock of cocoa of all growths is nearly 
20,000 bags less than in 1899, being 80,256 bags, 
against 100,270 bags in 1899. The stock of Ceylon 
and Java on 6th January was 6,770 bags. 
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Per sample post, 1 send you samples of San 
Pedro D’Abadie 119 bags Trinidad cocoa im- 
ported May 1898. Ul. R. C. 94 bags imported 
March 1898, [Vhese can be seen at our office. 
—ED. 7.A.] 

The L R C mark sold after the sale at 79/ and 
theSan Pedro are held tor 80/. These cocoas have 
thus been here nearly tw oyears, and I send them 
to show how well good strong cocoa will keep, 
when well cured and prepared. Last year it 
seems was a very trying one with the three months 
bout of tropical heat that we had. 

T also send an article on ‘‘cocoa” L am pub- 
lishing this week in the ‘ Confectioners Union,” 
the trade Journal of chocolate makers and con- 


fectioners. 
HAROLD HAMEL SMITH. 
London, E, C. Jan. 12th. 


ON CACAO—AND THE DISEASE. 
Jan. 25 

Str,—As there has been so much written 
lately in the columns of the daily papers, on 
subjects that are scarcely of any value to 
planters, such as ‘‘DoTealsettle on Trees,” &c., 
T think it strange that more important sub- 
jects, such as_the cacao disease, was left se- 
verely alone. During the time Mr. Carruthers 
was with us, we heard pretty often, but lately 
there has been absolute silence. It is because 
we are all so busy fighting the disease that we 
have no time to argue, or what? I for one 
am working hard to eradicate the disease 
which has affected my charge, and would be 
glad to hear what my fellow-planters have to 
say on the subject. It would do usall and the 
country at large a vast amount of good, to 
thus ventilate the subject through the me- 
dium of the press, who I have no doubt 
would help us to the last. 

Some cacao estate superintendents are 
shaving off the diseased parts and cutting 
into the wood, till the black threads are 
taken out, and then left bare; others apply 
coal tar, margosa oil, lime, carbolic mixtures, 
&c., both on the diseased part, and on the 
shaved part. And again some places (which 
I think is the wisest plan) are cutting all 
trees in the least affected, right out, level 
with the ground, and burning them imme- 
diately. The disease seems to be very in- 
fectious, for I find it nearly always bad near 

its where the cacao husk has been buried, 
although they have been well dusted with 
lime before being covered with earth. 

Trees should be examined, round the stem 
first, for if the disease has affected the bark 
right round, there is no_use, I say, of 
letting that tree remain. Whereas if you 
were to shave all the diseased part off seeing 
that the tree looks healthy (like some are 
doing), in the hope that it will recover, I 
am quite certain their hopes will never 
be realised. I say this from some experi- 
ence, in marking the trees so treated, for I 
nearly always found that they were quite dead 
within four to six weeks from the time they 
were last seen to. The above is only ameans 
ot further spreading the disease. Some 
planters are trying the latter course and I 
am sure it is only penny-wise but pound- 
foolish ; in trying to save a few trees they 
are only giving it time to spread much worse. 
Thereis no doubtabout it, thatmany ofour best 
tea arvesste suffering very severely from the 
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disease, although we hear so little about it 
I know of one place where 250 acres of cacao 
have been quite wiped out. And from our 
experience we now know that it affects only 
the red variety ; and on very rare occasions 
does it affect the Forastero. You can see 
trees side by side, yet the red is diseased 
badly, and the Forastero looking quite 
healthy. 

A few years ago, some of our best cacao 
men went in for only the red variety, and 
would not hear of having the Forastero, 
the argument being that the red-fetched 
better prices. They never, for one moment, 
thought of the hardiness of the growth and 
other prospects at the time. I fancy they 
are pretty sick now that they ever plan- 
ted it. 

For obvious reasons, it would not do for 
me to sign my name, but I enclose my card. 
I would be glad of correspondence from men 
similarly placed, as it would be of the 
utmost value to have such an important 
subject, at the present moment, discussed. 
—Yours, ete., CACAO PLANTER, 

—___—_>___ 

THE, PROSPECTS OF TEA PLANTERS.—Says the 
Investors’ Guardian, Jan.6: When the sun rose 
on January Ist, 1899, he found the Indian tea 
trade in an unhappy condition, 1898 had closed 
with little or no business being done in shares, and 
prices were sympathetically low. In the early 
part of 1899, however, it was widely believed that 
the crop would prove short of the demand, and, in 
consequence, the prices of common teas rose 
sharply, with a corresponding effect upon the 
value of shares. But these favourable reports had 
a somewhat unsubstantial foundation; the results 
were certainly not very much behind those of 
1897-8, even in Cachar and Sythet concerns, whose 
very poor results were barely compensated for by 
the strictest economy and cessation of all attempts 
at development. A few companies were as suc- 
cessful in 1898-9 as in 1897-8, but for the 
majority che former was the worse year, 
and, as a result, share-values drooped from 
the middle ofthe year, with few transactions. In 
the late autumn when the market in tea was fairly 
brisk, and when the output in Cachar and Sylhet 
recovered considerably, the market revived some- 
what. Such beiue the condition of affairs, it is 
not surprising that no new companies were floated 
during the year. There have, however, been a 
few additions to the capital of old companies. In 
the home trade the year has been a notable one on 
account of the attempts which were made to 
abolish the pound draft and to reform the system of 
weighing. Harmony has now been restored, and no 
harm will come to the ventilation of these vexed 
questions. The teas of India and Ceylon continue 
to open up for themselves markets all over the * 
world. It is slow work, necessarily, but even the 
continent of Europe is now showing unmistakable 
signs of yielding to the fascination of ‘“ the eup 
that cheers,” and especially is this the case in 
Russifa. In fact, only the other day, a meeting 
was held in Colombo, at the instance of Russian 
tea buyers, to consider the development of the 
Colombo market, where Russian firms found it 
difficult to obtain as much tea as they required: 
There is no need for planters to despair ; far from 
it. Tea shares do not lend themselvef to specula- 
tion just now, itis true, but the industry is a 
sound one, and for investment as opposed to specu- 
lation, is worthy ot consideration. 
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TO ALL PARTS OF ASIA, AFRICA, AMESICA AND OCEANIA. —_—_s 


pals. Plants of Commercial Products. 


yi 


Castilloa Elastica Cervantes.—Orders being booked for the coming crop of seede available 1 
March and April, selected seed from very old trees, NR. N. Lyne, Esq., Director of Agriculture, Zanzibar, 
writes under date 24th August, 1899 :—‘* Please send me 200 seeds of Castilloa Dlastica for further trial; 
the seeds of Castillo2 you sent me last August germinated very well,”’ Price and particulars in our Circular 
No. 32; special quotations for Jarge orders according to quantity; immediate booking necessary to avoid 
disappointment. 

Hybridised Maragogipe Coffee.—A larged-beaned superior variety of Coffee in demand ; orders’ 
booked for the coming crop of seeds, February and March delivery. Price accord ng to quantity on 
application. 


Hevea Brasiliensis (Para Rubber),—Orders being booked for the coming crop available in 
August and September, 1900. ‘This is the only crop of seeds in the year. All orders should reach us before 
the end of July to avoid disappointment, as we have to make arrangements in time; guaranteed to 
arrive in good order at destination. We have already booked a large number of orders, A Sumatra 
Planter writes, dating 9th March, 1899 :—‘‘I consent to the price of £-———per thousand. I herewith’ 
order 50,000 upon condition that you guarantee at least 33 % seeds germinating.” Plants can be 
forwarded all the year round in Waydian cases, Price and particulars as per our Circular No. 30. A 
Borneo planter writes datinig, Sandakan, 17th August, 1899:—‘*The last lot of Para seeds turned'out 
very well,” 

Ficus Elastica (Assam and Java Rubber.)—Seeds supplied by the pound with instructions ; 
price according to quantity. This tree grows equally well in high and low land, in forest and grass 
fand, its cuitivation being extended largely’by the Indian Government. For price of seeds with particulars 
as per our Circular No. 33. We 

Manihot Glazicvii (Ceara or Maniccba Rubber).—Fresh seeds available all the year round ; 
price as per our Circular No. 51. It is superior to Mangabeira rubber and second to Para rubber. 

Urceola Esculenta (Burma Rubber) and Landoiphia Kirkii (Mozambique Rubber).—Seeds 
and plants, both are creepers. 

Cinchon2 Seeds.—-Difierent varieties. 

Sterculia Acuminats.—(Kolanut). Superior quality, seeds and plants; price on application, 
packed to stand the transit well for several months, a hardy tyce, cultivation easy. 

Erythrina Lithesperma.—Thornlecs variety, new crops of seeds reedy in December, May and 
June Price according to quantity on application, 

Seeds and Plants cf Cinnamon, Nutmeg, Clove, Sandlewood, Pepper, Cardamom, Vanilla, 
Arabian, Liberian and Maragogipe Coffee, Cacac, Tea, Coca, Fibre, Medicinal and Fruit Trees. Shade 
and Timber ‘rees, Kucalyptus various varieties, also Palms, Bulbs, Orchids, &c. iD 

Our enlarged Deserintive Price Liss of Tropical Seeds and Plants of Commercial Products ‘foe 
Foreign Countries for 1999-2900 are uow bein: forwarded tu applicants in different parts of the world. 
‘Also Descrintive Price Liste of Seeds and Piants of Frais Prees, Baio, Iuoors auc Yams, and Orchids, 

“‘Sourn Avrnica.”—The. great. anthority on Couth African afiairs of 25th March, 1899,,says:— 
“* An interesting Catalogue resches us-irom the Bast. It is issuod by William Brothers, Tiopicay 
Seed Merchants, of Genaratgoda, Ceylon, and schedules all the ueeful and beautiful. plants which 
will thrive in tropical and semi-tropical regions, We fancy Messrs. Williams should do 
business, for now that the great Powers have grabbed all the waste places of the earth, they mus? 
turn to and prove that they were worth the grabbing. We recommend the ereat Powers an® 
Concessionaries under them to go to William Bretkers.” eas 

4 leading Planter writes from New Hebrides under date 17th January, 1899:—‘*I shall. like a 
few more of your Catalogues to distribute through theso Islands, as I feel sure many would plee@ 
themselves in communication with you, did they know where to write for Seeds and Plants,” 

Our New Descriptive Price Lists of Seeds of Shado T'zees for Cofice, Cacao, Tea, Cardamoms, é&c.,; 
‘Timber ‘[recs, Trees for Avenues, Hedges Wind avi Sholter Belts, Ornamental Trees, Shrubs and Climb 
ing Plants ; and Seeds and Plants of Palms, Caiumus, Pandanus, Cycads, Tree and other Ferns, Crotons 
and Dracinas, now being prepared and will be ready shortly. 


Agents in Londcn:—Messrs. P. W. WOOLLEY & Co., 33, Basinghall Street. 
Agent-in-Colombo, Ceylon: —E. B. CREASY, Esq. 


Telegraphic Address : J. P. WILLIAM & BROTHERS, 


WILLIAM, VEYANGODA, CEYBON. Tropical Seed Merchants, 


Lieber’s, A.I, and A.B.C, Codes used, : Henarateopa, CEYLON. 
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TEA CULTIVATION: MANURING, We. 
DIKOYA PLANTERS’ ASSOCIATION 


KELWAY BAMBER. 


AND MR. 


REPORT OF THE BOGAWANTALAWA SUB-COMMITTEE AP- 
POINTED TO MEUT MR. KELWAY BAMBER. 

Mr. Bamser has been up to Oampion twice ; on 
the second occasion, 22nd July, 1599, he was met 
by the Sub-Committee, ‘Those present were Messrs. 
A. ©, Bonner, Fred. Hadden, W. P. Barber, and M1. B. 
Roberts. In the morning Mr. Bamber went down 
early to the Factory and took one or two notes of 
Temperature, Moisture in the air, ete. At 9 a.m, 
Mr. Bamber went out to the field being manured 
with the mixture advised by him. Durivg the walk 
he was able to give some useful hints on blights, 
manuring, etc., and amongst other things that quick 
lime dusted over the bushes after pruning, not only 
kills all moss and lichen, but is likewise beneficial 
to the tea in many ways, as nearly all Ceylon soils 
are deficient in lime, bub this must be applied while 
the bushes are moist from either rain or dew. Fresh 
wood ashes used in the same way are also very 
good for the above purpose. 

Manurine.—Mr. Bamber pointed out that he thought 
manure such as the mixture now being applied on 
Campion, was better forked in round the trees, than 
put into semi-circular holes, except on steep land 
where holes might be necessary. 

Forcinec Manures.—With a view to getting a largely 
‘increased yield, beyond what the soil is capable of 
doing, he thinks somewhat dangerous. 

Buicuts.—These Mr. Bamber considers are much 
on the increase, and in some districts are getting 
serious, especially grey blight, and that where this 
is the case, it is advisable to burn the pranings 
green if possible, and also to sweep up and burn 
all leaves on the ground. Also when the fea comes 
into leaf again, as soon as any blight appears, the 
diseased leaves should be pulled off and burnt, and 
that this should be done not by one estate but by 
‘all, Unless prunings are universally burnt and done 
thoroughly, burning is useless. 

_., Buryine Prunines.—Prunings if buried should be 
limed at the same time and then covered with soil, 
and this although not destroying the blight dn toto, 
‘would certainly destroy a large proportion. Grey 
blight is easily identified by the black specks on 
the diseased part. Mr. Bamber looks upon grey blight 
as the most serious we have and considersié should 
be taken in hand-at once by all estates. 

GREVILLEAS he thinks beneficial rather than other- 
wise to tea. Mr. Bamber believes that some legu- 
minous crop might be found which would be bene- 
ficial, if grown between the rows of trees to be 

fterwards buried green. 

Manaracture.—In the afternoon Mr. Bamber made 
analyses of the leaf in different stages of manufacture 
and found that the pungency and strength lost in 
' he process of manufacturing was less than on most 
estates. This shows that longer fermentation at a 
low temperature can be done without losing these 
qualities, and therefore with advantage to the teas.— 
(Sigd.) A. C. Bonner, Fred. Hadden, A. L, Hine- 
Haycock, Hugh B. Roberts, William P. Barber. 


REPORT OF THE DIKOYA SUB+COMMITTER APPOINTED TO 
CONFER WITH MR, KELWAY BAMBER. 


Mr. Bamber has severzl times visited Darrawella 
Estate. On the last occasion, 3rd August, 1899, he 
was met by the Sub-Committee, those present being 
Messrs. H. B. Roberts, Keith Rollo, F. G. A. Lane, 
W: R. Tatham, R. H. Eliot, J. Anderson, and W. 
P. Barber. 

Manvurine.—TLhe Sub-Committee learn from Mr. 
Bamber that the main object should be to apply such 
manures as will keep the bushes in health and main- 
ain the yield, and he wonld deprecate forcing 
manures being used so as to ensure an increase of 
yield only. Manuring judiciously done after analyses 
‘of soils, would lead to the liberating of plant tood 
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at present ‘in the soil which now lies insoluble. Mr 
Bamber recommends manuring being done immed- 


iately, before or after pruning, and being forked in 
wherever practicable. 


Manuracture.—The analyses of teas in this and 
higher districts point tothe fact thatthe best and 
most valuable qualities in the tea, are maintained by 
keeping a temperature as much below 75 as possible 
in manufacture up to the time of fring. Mr. Bamber 
suggests more care should be taken to prevent the 
made tea absorbing moiture when lying in the 
Factory, as this would assist in maintaining the 
keeping qualities of the tea. 


SuapE Trees.—In reply to enquiries as to shade 
trees, Mr. Bamber recommends Grevilleas, Albizzias, 
aud Dadaps planted at distances which would not 
make the shade too dense, and steted that the 
beneficial effects of these trees were :— 

(1) To encourage the tea roots to feed lower. 

(2) Yo bring up plant food to the surface, 

(3) Lo save wash. 

(4) To equalise the temperature of the. soil. 

(5) ‘To tend to help the rain water to filter through 

the soil and draw air to the lower depths. 

Also he recommends the growth cf a leguminous 
plant such as “‘ Crotolaria Striata,” and cutting down 
and digging it in atthe time of flowering, his plant 
grows wild in Paddy fields in Badulla and elsewhere 
at 2,000 to 3,000 feet elevation. 

Tra Bricurs.—The Sub-Committee desires to urge 
most strongly on all members to burn or bury 
prunings with lime so as to minimise the adverse 
influences of these pests, which they believe tend to 
largely reduce yields, and they understand from Mr, 
Bamber that when burying purnings they should be 
covered with 7 to 9 inches of soil and lime or basic 
slag sprinkled over the prunings before covering, the 
guantity being 4 to 5 cwt, per acre. When burning 
prunings the ashes should be sprinkled over the 
pruned irees. 


(Sid) Hugh B. Roberts W. R. Tatham 
K. Rollo R. H. Eliot 
F. G, A. Lane J, Anderson 
Willam P, Barber. 
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COT BIN MARKET REPORT. 


Cochin, January 27. 
C. N. O1t.—With an improved demand inthe 
market mainly for prompt deliveries, prices made 
a slight advance, and contracts were placed at 
R87 per candy. 


Corr YARN.—Further contracts are reported 
at late prices. Regular shipments are going 
forward to Europe both by direct boats and 
via Bombay mainly against orders on e, i. f. 
terms. : 

Rope Yarn.—Ditto. 


CopRAH.—Rassi R52-—53 


per 
Argus. 


candy. ~ Cochin 


- Leg: 


RUBBER ESTATES OF PARA, LIMITED.—'The 
estates, consist of 284 square miles.—fndia- 
Rubber and Gutta-Percha Trades Journal, 
Jan. 8. b 

RUBBER.—A recent issue of the Hongkone 
Telegraph has this note: ‘ The Goa papers an. 
nounce that Captain. Moraes has discovered a 
plantin the wilds of the Portuguese territory of 
Goa, a tree which yields India-rubber in con- 
siderable quantities.. The tree is described as 
Randalfia, and it is stated that the Portuguese 
authorities ave about to encourage its cultiya- 
pon on a large scale.’—Jndin Rubber World, 
an, 1: : 


s 
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SISAL GRASS IN MEXICO. 


Henequen, or sisal grass, has been in use among the 
inhabitants of Yucatan from the earliest times. The 
United States Consul at Progreso says that he has 
found it imbedded in the form of cord in the stucco 
figures that ornamented the fagades of the mysterious 
ruined cities of Yucatan. There are two wild varieties 
of henequen called by the natives ‘‘cahum” and 
“chelem.” The fibre of these wild plants is used to 
some extent by the nativesin the making ofcordage 
for domestic use, and some. claim that hammocks 
made from the fibre of the cahum are the best. It is, 
however, the cultivated plant that furnishes commerce 
with tbe fibre known as ‘sisal grass, Sisal being the 
old port from which the fibre was first exported. Like 
the wild plant, the cultivated one is divided into 
two varieties—the “‘zacci,” or white hemp, and the 
“ yaxci,’ or green hemp. . The zacci is considered 
the finest and best, but the yaxci isagood fibre. It 
has been generally supposed that sisal grass, as an 
article of commerce, has been known only within the 
last fifty years, but this is a mistake. Between the 
years 1750-1780 quite a furore was created in com- 
mercial countries of the Old World by the discovery 
that the fibre ofa plant found in Yucatan was good 
for ship’s cordage. Spain sent over a Royal Com- 
mission to report upon the discovery, and in a few 
years many of Spain’s commercial and war vessels 
were using cordage made irom henequen. For some 
reason, probably because of the primitive method of 
preparing it, the use of silk fibre gradually declined, 
until at the commencement of this century the former 
trade had beeu forgotien. In 1847, Yucatan, until 
then a cattle-producing, cottou-growing, and logwood- 
exporting country, was in the throes of an Indian 
war. The Maya Indians had risen in rebellion, and 
had succeeded in driving the white race ont of the 
most fertile portions of the peninsula, forcing them 
to rely for means of subsistence upon the products of 
a sterile rocky belt; toopoor to sustain cattle in any 
numbers, 

HENEQUEN, 


was the only uséful plant that would grow on 
such a soil. The first plantation’ was esta- 
plished in 1848, and the 50 acres planted were 
cleared by the use of the tonka, the primitive cleaner 
used by thenative Maya. There wasa good demand for 
the new fibre in ship rigging, andit gradually came into 
generaluse, until sisal grass was a well-known article of 
commerce. The tonka was a piece of hard wood, 
shaped something likea handsaw, having the end curved 
in. The leaf of the henequen was drawn through the 
sharp curve, and the fibre was stripped of the thick, 
pulpy covering. ‘he leaf was subjected to this opera- 
tion two or three times, until the fibre was left clean 
and free. This tedious process was not long tolerated. 
A machine was found to increase the output, but the 
demand again outgrew the supply. Tke machine 
known as the ‘‘ Raspador,” or the ‘‘ Soles,” from its 
inventor, came into use, and has held its own almost 
up to the present day. It consists of a large-toothed 
wheel, that scrapes the pulp and leaves the fibre. Its 
simplicity made it peculiarly fitted for use by the 
native servants. Plantations came to be known as 
plantations of one, two, or a dozen wheels. The 
constantly increasing trade necessitated still more 
rapid means of fibre cleaning. Many new machines 
were produced, each of which was said by its inventor 
to be far better than any of the others. The exporta- 
tion of sisal grass during the ten years ended December 
31st, 1898, 2mounted to 583,000,000 tons. It has been 
said that the best fibre-producing plant grows on the 
poorest and most rocky soil, but this does not 


accord with experiments recently made. One method of. 


planting and cultivatingis as follows :—The field is first 
carefully prepared andburnt. The burning produces a 
certain amount of ashes, and many planters set out 
seed corn at the same time they plant the henequen, 
The one does not interfere with the other in the least, 
and the corn crop helps to pay the cost of the hene- 
quen. The henequen plant is propagated not by seeds, 
put by scions, or suckers, The plant produces seeds, 
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and in a natural state propagates itself by both seeds; 
and scions, but the planter uses only suckers from 
18 to 20 inches high. By this method he can produce 
a field of hen@quen redy to cut within five years, 
whereas by seed planting he would have to wait from 
eight to nine years. Once planted and properly 
tended—that is, cleared of weeds twice a year, and 
not under or overcut—a field will last twenty years, and 
lnustances are not wanting of fields that have lasted 
longer. A leaf is ready to cut when it extends at 
right angles to the trunk or the plant. A healthy 
vigorous plant in the maturity of its growth should 
yield from 18 to 24 leaves. One thousand leaves 
should produce from 50 1b. to 60lb. of good, clean 
fibre. This amount is fair average. When the plants 
in an old field send up a flower-stalk, it is nature’s 
signal that the cropis finished. The old plants must 
then be clipped of all useful leaves and cut down, to 
allow the yowg scions (which should have been 
already planted between the old plants) ventilation 
for growth. Bad cleaning, allowing rot to be pro- 
duced by the acids nascent in the plant pulp, and 
dampness, produce red and mould-stained fibre, of less 
than one-half the value of the good, clean, white fibre. 
This israrely exported, but is sold at home for domes- 
tic use. There are in Yucatan nearly 1,200 henequen- 


- producing plantations of various sizes. The largest 


plantation, or, rather, the plantation producing the 
largest output, is on the line of the broad gauge rail- 
way between ‘Merida and Progress. It is called 
Vicilcht, and produces about 1,000 bales, or 375,000 Ib. 
of cleaned fibre per month.—Journal of the Society of 
Arts. 

St ~~ =<€- -—_—-- 

KEROSENE FOR SAN JOSE. SCALE, 

Some months ago a correspondent reported that, 
as a last hope, he had painted with kerosene 
direct from the tin some young trees badly infested 
with San Jose scale. He had evidently got the idea 
of this treatment from an article which appeared 
in the Agricultural Gazette for May, 1898. When 
the paragraph abowt the success of his experiment 
appeared in the Gazette there was much comment, 
but according to Bulletin 138, New Jersey Agricul- 
tural Experiment Station, Professor J. B. Smith 
(whose article was printed in the Gazette, May 1898) 
haz during the past two years treated nearly 4,000 
trees of all the ordinary orchard fruits, except 
cherries, with crude petroleum, either undiluted or 
mixed with from 60 to 75 per cent of water. The 
trees operated upon varied from stock just out of the 
nursery row to old trees in full bearing. 

“Not a single case of injury to any tree treated 
in winter has been observed; on the contrary, in 
a number of eases the oil.seems to have acted as 
a stimulant, and the sprayed trees have shown greater 
vigour and better foliage than those untreated. In 
no case bas there been any injury to fruit buds, 
but on this point the observations are incomplete, 
no early winter treatments having been made in 
bearing orchards. Applications made after January 
15th (midwinter) have in no way lessened the crop 
of apples and pears the year following, and appli- 
cations made in March have not injured the fruit 
buds in peach and plum (July and September here), 
Crude petroleum is not suited for a summer a plis 
cation, either pure or diluted, because of its cho ing 
effect on foliage and its persistence. This, however, 
increases its value for winter work as compared with 
kerosene ; the. latter acts at once or not at all and 
evaporates very soon after it has been applied— 
in’ fact, to avoid injury, it must be © applied 
in such a way as to favonr rapid evaporation. Crude oil 
does not evaporate readily; it is penetrating, and, 
if applied with a brush half-way-round a branch, will 
often soak round the branch completely ; it remains 
as an oily or greasy surface coating for many weeks, 
and no scales can set on this coating within a month 
of the application and live ; it does not ordinarily pene- 
trate through even the surface layer of bark; under 
the most unfavourable circumstances, if the outer layer 
is penetrated, the inner layer remains healthy ang 
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there is no progressive injury ; it does not seem to 
interfere with bark functions, and young trees painted 
with the oil increased in size quite as rapidly and 
freely as those untreated. Crude petroleum will kill 
the pernicious scale in winter whenever it comes into 
sufficient contact with the insect. It isa contact 1n- 
secticide, and will not injure what it does not touch ; 
but, liberally applied, it will soak thorough masses 
of scale no matter how densely set, as nothiug 
else will, A minor advantage is the fact that 
it gives a greasy brown colour to the bark, making 
it easy to see exactly how thorough the application 
has been.” 4) ati 

It, is scarcely likely that the indiscriminate use 
of either crude or refined petroleum will ever bere- 
commended, but ina young orchard a little might be 
applied with a brush the moment a scale is discovered. 
—From the <Agicultwral Gazette of News South Wales 
for January. 
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VOGAN TEA COMPANY. 


DIRECTORS’ EEPORT. 


The Directors have pleasure in submitting their 
report and accounts for the year ended 3lst Dec., 
1899, which they trust will be considered satisfac- 
tory by the shareholders. 


The total crop secured for the year was as 
follows :— : 
Vogan .. 263,241 lb. as against 227,848 lb. in 1898 


Iddagodde... 123,368 1b. do 125,989 lb. do 


Bought Leaf 2,528 lb. do 30,929 lb. do 
Stamford Hill 
and. Barkin- 
dale e+ 95,286 lb. do 100,712 lb. do 
484,423 lb. 485,478 lb. 


On actual estate account Vogan and Iddagodde 
have given 8,241 1b. and 3,368 lb. respectively over 
estimate, whilst Stamford Hill and Barkindale shew 
a shertfall of 4,714 lb. 

The yields per acre have been as follows :- - 

Vogau (old tea) 611 lb. (including 78 acres young 
tea). 561 lb. Iddagodde old tea 617 lb. 

otal yield old and young tea, 580 1b, per acre, 
Barkindale and Stamford Hill (old tea) 483 lb. per 


cre. 

The following usual table shewing the cost and 
average of the Company’s tea in Colombo (in- 
cluding bought leaf) for the past twojyears, will be 
found interesting :— 


4 2 sel Bike Sa NAR 
Estate. Oost 238 Cost Pub SES Bas 
1898. 02 1899. Fo a Zee Zee 
Oo 8 6 aA’ 4 a 
Cts. Cts. Cts Cts. Cts. Cts 
Vogan and Idda- Lite 
godde 20:22 19°21 20:15 1883 34:00 36°81 
Barkindale 
and Stamford 
Hill 25:58 22°60 2217 20°90 48390 45°30 


It must be borne in mind thatthe profit on manu- 
facturing outside leaf has been deducted from the 
expenditure when calculating the cost of Barkindale 
and Stamford Hill estate teas. 

Now that the young clearings on Vogan and 
Iddagodde estate are beginning to come into bear- 
ing, increased withering accommodation is required, 
and it has been decided to put up Messrs, David- 
son & Co.’s patent air fans with air tight chambers 
at a cost of R3,000 to 4,000 instead of erecting 
another withering shed at an enhanced cost. _ 

The amount spent on plumbago prospecting, 
namely R4,785'01, has been passed to suspense ac- 
count pending the result obtained from the leasing 
of the Company’e Mining rights to a Syndicate, in 
connection with which mining operations are ex- 

ected to be commenced shortly, on the arrival of 
Machinery from England. ! 

After paying interest on debentures, viz.: 16,195, 
the amount at eredit of profit and loss is 276,088'41, 
Which is equal to 10°56 per zent on the capital of 
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the Company as against 8°40 per cent last year. 
Of this amount R10 500 has been applied in re- 
deeming and cancelling 21 debentures, a further 
5,000 will be required to redeem 10 more debentures 
contracted for, 4nd R200 has been absorbed in paying 
part of the Vcgan Assistant Superintendent’s passage 
to England. The Directors recommend that ihe 
available balance, wamely R60,388°41, be apportioned 
as follows :— 
By the payment of a dividend of R oe 


7 per cent forthe year . 50,400 00 
By the payment of a bonus to the 
Vcgun Superintendent 1,000 00 
By placing to Depreciation Ac- ; 
count 3, 5° 5,975 OL 
By placing to Debenture Redemp- 
tion Fund 4° a 2,500 00 
By carrying forward to the next 
account 0 os 513 40 
R60,388 41 
The acreige of the Company’ properties is as 
follows :— 
VCGAN AND IDDAGODDE. A, Rk. P, 
Tea in full bearing yes 590 3 23 
Tea in partial bearing oe 78 2 30 
Tea notin bearing A 119 6 10 
Stamford Hill aud Barkindale 220 0 O 
Totalin Tea Acres 1,008 2 238 


Vogan and Iddagodde Jungle, 

&e. Ne aA 540 2 10 

Total acreage bees) 49,0) od 

Owing to a considerable portion of the jungle 
having been felled for firewood it has been de- 
cided to plant up 24 acres of tea in the coming season, 
and to follow a similar course each year, when the 
aesult of the previous season's working warrant the 
outlay. 

In terms of the articles of Association, Mr. WB 
Kingsbury retires from the Board of Directors, but, 
being eligible, offers himself for re-election. 

The Auditor, Mr. J D Forbes, also offers his ser- 
vices for 1900. 


>. 


INDIAN COAL. 


AT a time when anxiety is felt about the 
output of coal in the United Kingdom, through 
labour troubles and the enlistment of all 
classes of work-people for Military needs in 
the homeland and in South Africa, it is 
cheering to read of the advance which the 
coal trade is making in India. The Report 
of the Directors of the Tast Indian Rail- 
way for the half-year ended the 30th June 
last, makes us acquainted with the fact 
that coal contributed largely to the success 
of the concern, which yielded the comfort- 
able return of 6; per cent for the year 
The amount of coal despatched from the 
collieries upcountry amounted to 95,000 tons, 
while there was exported from Calcutta by 
sea to Bombay, Karachi, Colombo and other 
ports, during the six months, more than 
in any previous corresponding period. For 
Bombay and Karachi alone as much as 
200,000 tons were shipped. Here is, then, 
another instance of how the great Depend- 
ency of India is helpful to the Mother 
Country, while becoming its rival in trade 
in some respects, 


LIBERIAN-ARABIAN HYBRID COFFEE.—The seeds 
received from Mr H B Winterbotham, of Mep- 
padi, Wynaad, have germinated successfully, and 
will be planted out in the Gardens in a suita- 
ble piece) when large enough.—Agrv Horticul 
tural Society of Madras. 
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INDIGO: A THREATENED INDUSTRY. 


The kind of help which the Government might 
well be asked to give to indigo growers, must here 
be made. The real merits of the dye produced 
from the plant must first be set forth and made 
known to the public, and the following extracts 
from a little pamphlet bearing the same of 
Fox Brethers and Co. (Limited) will suffice to 
do all that is necessary ia this connexion. 

‘¢ The superiority of pure indigo over other dyes 
may be briefly summed up as fellows :— 

“*1. Fastness of the dye.—Indigotin, the colour- 
ing principle of indigo, is insoluble in water, 
alcohol, ether, and dilute acids and alkalies, either 
hot or cold, hence its extreme fastness for all 
conditions of ordimary wear and tear. It is also 
quite fast to sunlight, and for an all-round dye 
there is nothing superior to it at present. There 
is no need to point out the advantage there is 
in a perfectly fast dye as compared with one 
which may be fast to light, but will not stand 
perspiration or washing, or vice versa. 

‘©?. Strength and handle.—Cloth dyed pure 
indigo is stronger and tougher than the same 
cloth dyed in other ways, owing to the dye-bath 
being at a comparatively low temperature and the 
absence of any injurious chemicals or mordants. 
In almost all otber dyes the cloth is first boiled 
in mordant and then in the dye, for some hours 
altogether; this always impoverishes the wool fibre 
and destroys much of its natural lustre and soft- 
ness. whereas the indigo vat with its soft mellow 
liquor adds to the fulness and richness of the 
fabric. Indigo dyeing being a mechanical process 
rather than a chemical one actually feeds 
the cloth. 

‘* Pure indigo testis -—-There are so many ways of 
producing a blue very similar to pure indigo that 
it is uf the first importance to make quite sure 
that what is called ‘pure indigo’ is pure indigo 
and nothing else. The following simple tests will 
give a fairly good indication whether the dye is a 
pure indigo or not. In carrying them out, the 
tests should always be compared with similar tests 
on a known pure dyed fabric of like quality :— 

‘*Nitriec acid test.—Put two or three drops of 
ordinary commercial nitric acid on the same spot 
of the fabric. A yellow spot with a green rim 
quickly appears if the dye is pure indigo. 

“‘Sulphuric” acid and water.—Make a mixture 
(about half a pint) of sulphuric acid and water, 
and init boil quickly for ten minutes a small 
piece of the cloth to be tested, say 1 1-2in. square. 
The acid and water must be in the proportion 
of one part acid to nine parts water, and care 
must be taken to always gently pour the acid 
into the water and not the water into the acid. 
If the cloth which has been boiled is pure indigo, 
the solution will remain colourless. 

“Soda and water.—Dissolve about 1 oz. of common 
Washing soda in half a pint of water, and gently boil 
In it for 15 minutes a small piece of the cloth about 
11-2in. square. If the dye is pure indigo the liquid 
will remain. colourless. 

“In conclusion.—Our motive for placing this, - 
LITTLE SKETCH OF PURE INDIGO DYEING, 
before the public is that from long experiences 
and countless experiments extending over 
many years we believe that there is nodye in 
the world equal to pure indigo, and our own 
experience is corrroborated by evidence from all parts 
of the world. The one important point we wish to 
impress upon the public is that when ordering ‘ pure 
indigo’ they must be sure that they get it as an 
ymmense amount ofso called pure indiga is annually 
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placed on the market, and the term ‘indigo’ or, 
trade indigo is often applied to absolutely worthless 
dyes. To assist the public we have included the fore- 
going few simple tests, any two of which taken 
together, are sufficient proof as to the genuineness 
of the dye. : 

Seeing that there is no blue dye inthe world equal 
to natural indigo, and that immense quantities of 
substitutes are used and sold under wore or lesa the 
seme name, it appears to be necessary, in the in- 
terests of (a) the Government of India, ()) the plant- 
ers in that coantry, and (c) the public who wear 
clothing dyed with this material, to take measures 
to ensure that the real dye shall be used, or the 
fact that a substitute has been used made patent to 
everybody. The suggestion to be made then is that 
our Government, with the concurrence of the Indian 
Government, should be asked to legislate, if the ob- 
ject in view cannot be attained short of this, stating 
in effect that henceforward there shall be stamped 
upon each piece of blue cloth words guaranteeing that 
the dyeing material used in its production is natural 
indigo—or indigo from the plant grownin India—or, if 
with a substitute therefore that this fact and the 
name of the substitute shall be so stated upon such 
cloths. Further, no indigo substitute should be 
permitted to be imported into or sold in, this country 
bearing the name “indigo” or other similar name. 
This seems to be a reasonable request to make of the 
Government, and clauses could no doubt be drawn to 
secure the prime object in view. 

Some remarks have still tobe made addressed to the 
indigo planters tnemselves. In the first place, as to 
the exchange question, they must fully recognize the 
existing position, for they may rest assured the 
Government of India will not change its policy to 
please them. The report of the Fowler Committee 
and the action taken by the Government since make 
that perfectly evident. They should endeavour to get 
the Government to carry into effect the suggestion last 
above made, which from all points of view seems to be 
not only reasonable but necessary, for the reasona 
already set forth. 

It is known that the planters, under expert chemical 
advice, are experimenting to discover whether a greater 
quantity of dyeing material cannot be extracted from 
the plant, without detriment to the quality, than has 
heretofore, under the old system of manufacture, been 
possible; but up till now itis believed that no real 
success has attended these experiments. Whether 
they will be successful in the near future remains to 
be seen. The steps taken are certainly in the right 
direction. 

The next point has reference to production. There 
are good grounds for believing that the depressed 
state of the industry at the present time fortunately 
much less marked than it was only a few months ago, 
owing chiefly to the fact that the current year’s crop 
from India is to be an exceedingly short one, has 
been brought about more by what may be called ‘‘over- 
production” than anything else. In any ease, over- 
production plus the discovery of ‘the new synthetic 
indigo,” and the putting of it on tne market for sale, 
which users of indigo have, of course, made the most 
of, in order to break down prices of the real article, 
have together brought about the depression. 

Very probably, 


OVER- PRODUCTION; 


was due to a too large extension of cultivation, in com- 
bination, perhaps, with seasonable weather and con- 
sequent normal yield per acre. In growing indigo it 
must be kept in mind that avery large proportion 
of the season’s outlay of money is incurred in pre- 
paring the lands for the recepticn of the seed, and 
that the preparation extend over months before a 
seed is putin the ground. Then the plant is perhaps 
the most troublesome to grow in India. Drought, too 
little rain, too much rain, rain at wrong times, all 
alike damage the crop, and little or nothing can be 
d.ne by the planter in effecting savings in his expendi- 
ture. Itisaccordingly of very great importance to 
the planter to secure a fullyield per acre, but not 
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otherwise. Therefore the planters themselves can 
well perform a part in preventing the ruin of a 
“ threatened industry ” by instructing their managers 
to see that only their very best lands are sown with 
indigo—that lands cropped for two seasons in succes- 
sion are left fallow for a year—in short, that all land 
not capable of giving a yield per acre of 10 to 12 seers 
(20 to 24 1b.) under normal weather conditions is to be 
avoided. If this is done it is practically certain that a 
great step will have been taken in assuring the con- 
tinuance of the industry with some profit to those 
engaged in it, for such indigo as is produced ought 
to be, on an average of years, moderate in cost, able 
to stand up against chemical competitors, and the 
market could not well be glutted by supplies. 

Such careful selection of land as has been indicated 
will of necessity leave at the factories a larger area 
available for the cultivation of other crops. If we 
were to assume even that indigo growing were abso- 
Iutely killed by chemical discoveries and were to 
cease to exist at some future date, then, obviously, 
those now engaged in that industry would be called 
upon to grow other crops on their land, and would 
be obliged to find ont what crops would pay them 
best. In this connexion their attention may well be 
directed to articles which appeared in ‘‘The Times” 
of September 2, 8, 12, 19, 21 on the subject of growing 
sugar capes, and which are full of valuable informa- 
tion. Canes are already produced in nearly all parts 
of India, and in the aggregate the production must 
be very large. 

A new kind of cane is mentioned as growing in 
some of the West India Islands, which yields 23 per 
cent of saccharcse, and modern machinery is said to 
extract 90 pex cent thereof. From such cane sygar 
should cost less than £5 per ton, 

By way of concluding these remarks a final sugges- 

. tion is made to Indian Indigo planters, Hxperiment at 
your factories on growing sugar canes, for the pro- 
duct from which there is an ample market at your 
own, doors. Remember that the conditions of India 
in these days in respect to communications and other- 
wise are very much more favourable to the successful 
working of such an industry than in the days when 
sugar was largely exported from the country ; also 
that modern sugar machinery is more efficacious in 
treating the canes; and if it can be clearly demons- 
trated that canes of the best kind can be grown 
successfully in Behar, and that a formerly existing 
industry can be established, and extended, taking 
the place of indigo in that quarter if the worst should 
befall it, then assuredly the necessary modern factory 
will not fail to be established to dea! with the canes. 
—Bombay Gazette, Jan . 23. 


TEA IN CEYLON. 


AGRA OUVAH ESTATES COMPANY, LIMITED, 
DIRECTORS’ REPORT FOR 1899. 


ACREAGE, 
AGRA Ouvad. 
Tea in full bearing Os 302 acres. 
Tea not in bearing ahs As 
Grass and Jungle ik 91215, 
Total Estate., 831 acres, 
FANKERTON, 
Tea in full bearing ats 165 acres. 
Timber clearing te Ones 
Grass, Patana and Scrub oe 1820355 


Total Hstate.. 193 acres, 
Grand total 524 acres. 

The total tea crop amounted to 293,908]b. (or 
13,708 lb. in excess of the estimate) as against 
971,241 lb. in 1898. , 

After deductirg the costof manufacturing 131,174 lb. 
tea for other estates, the cost of delivering the Com- 
pany’s tea io Colombo was 25°18 cents perlb., which 
included a sum of R2,581:29 expended in additions to 
machinery and the building of a new watercourse, 
to which reference was made in the Directors’ last 
report. The average nett prize realized for the tea 
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was, 48'90 cents per 1b., against 53°82 cents per |b. in 
1898. In common with other estates at the same 
elevation, prices in 1899 shewed a considerable fall, 
which was attributable to the larger demand and 
increased prices given for commom teas. The gross 
income from manufacturing tea for other estates was 
R15,279 66. 

As the amount at credit of the Deprecation Account 
amounted at 3lst December, 1898, to over 68 per cent 
of the original cost of buildings and machinery, and as 
the cost of all alterations and additions is now charged 
to Working Account, the Directors have decided to 
pass only 24 per cent. on original cost to the Deprecia- 
tion Account for the past year. 

After making this provision the amount at credit of 
Protit and Loss Account for the year’s working is 
R71,536'14, equal to19'08 per cent. on the Capitaloftbe 
Company. ‘To the above has to be added the balance 
brought forward from 1898 of R16,258'44, making the 
total balance at credit of Profit and Loss Account 
R87,794:58. An Interim Dividend of 7 per cent. was 
declared and paid on 16th August Jast absorbing 
R26,250, and the Director now recommend the pay- 
ment of a final dividend of 13 per cent. making 20 
per cent forthe year, and that asum of R10,000 be 
transferred to a Reserve Fund for the equalization of 
dividends and the balance R2,794'58 be carried for- 
ward to the current year’s account. 

The estimate for this year is 290,000lb. Tea on an 
expenditure of R77,078'78, which includes an amount 
of R7,752 to be expended on manoring. It is also 
estimated that about 100,000 lb. will be manufactured 
for other estates, which willleave a fair profit to the 
Company. 

During the year under review Mr. Jas. Polson was 
appointed by the remaining Directors to fill the 
vacancy caused by the retirement of Mr. J G Wardrop 
on his leaving the Island; the latter was re-appointed 
in the place of Mr. W H Figg, who resigned. 

In terms ofthe Articies of Association Mr. J G 
Wardrop retires by rovation from the office of 
Director, but is eligible for re-election. ° 


GLASGOW ESTATES CO., LTD. 


ANNUAL REPORT. 
Directors :—Messrs. GH Alston, GO Walker, 
J G Wardrop. : 
Estate Inspector :—-Mr. G M Bailardie. 
Estate Superintendent:—Mr. RW Kerr. 


ACREAGE. 

Tea in full bearing oe toe 550 acres. 
Do, partial bearing .. as 62s, 
Do. notin bearing .. 35 BO sy 

Grass oot a5 49 be ants 

Jungle, &e. 90 a) 35 oaHe 


Total Estate ... 714 ,, 

The Directors have now the pleasure to submit 
their Annual Report and the Accounts of the Com- 
pany forthe past year. 

The crop secured amounted to 335,708 lb. Tea (or 
20,708 lb. in excess of the estimate) which cost de- 
livered in Colombo 23°50 cents per Jb. The nett 
average price obtained was 47°29 cents perlb against 
49-71 cents in 1898, the fall being attributable to the 
partial neglect of good teas owing to the strong de- 
mand at high prices for the commoner kinds. 

After making ample allowance for depreciation of 
Buildings and Machinery, the amount at credit of 
Profit and Loss Account for the year’s working is 
R68,789'86, equal to 21:17 per cent on the capital of 
the Company, to which must be added the balance 
of R1,482-16 brought forward from the previous year, — 
There is thus an available balance of R70,272°02, 
which the Directors recommend should be dealt with 
as follows :—That a sum of R5,000 be transferred to 
Extension Funé, making this fund R65,000; that a 
sum of B5,000 be transferred to a Reserve Fund 
for the equalization of Dividends: that a final 
dividend of 13 per cent be paid for 1889, making 
with the interim diyidend of 5 per cent paid on 
1th August last, a total of 18 per cent for the — 
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vear, and that after the payment of R300 extra fees to 
the Directors, in terms of the Resolution passed on 
18th February, 1893, the balance of R1,472°02 be 
carried forward to the current year’s account. f 

The estimate for this year is 335,000 lb. Tea against 
an expenditure on working account of R83,545, which 
includes a snm of R6,883 to be expended on manuring. 
Asum of R3.516is estimated on capital account for 
additions to Machinery and the upkeep of the 38 
acres not yet in bearing. 

During the year under review Messrs. Jas. Forbes 
and WH Figg resigned their seats on the Board, 
and Messrs G C Walker and GH Alston were ap- 
pointed to fill the vacancies. 

In terms of the Articles of Association Mr GH 
Alston retires from the office of Directors, but is 
eligible for re-election. 

The appointment of an Auditor will rest with_ the 
Meeting. 

Ls I Ral 
A GOOD. ,.COCOA _BEAN AND. A. JUDI- 
CIGUS. BLEND. 


BY HAROLD HAMEL SMITH. 


[Cocoa Correspondent to the Port of Spain ‘razette, 
Trinidad, W.1.; the Ceylon Observer, Colombo ; 
and the Tropical Agricultwi‘ist, Ceylon. | 

To properly be able to tell agood cocoa bean, it is 
necessary that one should havea slight knowledge of 
its place of origin, and the circumstances under which 
it has been produced and prepared. This is especially 
the case with Ceylon cocoa, from which after Caraccas 
and Puerto Cabello cocoa. the finest and most delicate 
flavoured chocolatesare produced. Some even pre- 
fer the chocolate made only from the best Ceylon 
cocoa, andsay that for delicacy of flavour this growth 
cannot be surpassed. ; 

The reason of this is easy to understand when known, 
butcan only be found ont by reading up the history 
of the movements of cocoa from one country to another 
which will show that the finest Ceylons, with the 
cinnamon ‘break’ so much sought after by con- 
fectioners, originally came from the same kind, the 
* Criollo’ as the Caraccas and Puerto Cabello growths, 
the improvement in the flavor, if there is any, being 
due to a higher cless cultivation and more careful pre- 
_ paration than is carried on in Venezuela, whereas 

in Ceyion no expense or troubleis spared to produce 
the best results. ; 
For all practical purposes a confectioner need only 
trouble about 
TWO KINDS OF COCOA 

known as ‘ Criollo’ or indigenous, and ‘ Forastero,’ 
or foreign. The light ‘break’ and delicate flavor 
of the Criollo cocoa is innate in the growth, 
being due to the cotyledons or _ kernels 
of the bean, when first taken out of the pod, 
being a milky white color shaded at the margin with 
faint pink, which when fermented and dried, turns a 
light brown or cinnamon color, whilst the flavor of the 
seed when chewed is of a pleasant, nutty, and only 
slightly bitter taste, with a distinct cocoa flavor, in 
marked contrast to the strong bitter taste of the For- 
-astero bean, which seem to overpower any flavor of 
cocoain the mouth, The original color of the Forastero 
seed is a deep purple, which the process of curing 
turns to a medium or very dark brown, according to 
the time expended on its curing, 


During the last fifteen years cocoas from nearly 40. 


different countries or districts haye been offered for 
sale in London. These I should classify under two 
heads as follows, placing them according to the 
strength or mildness of their flavor :— 

STRONG FLAVOURED. MILD FLAVOURED, 

Africans; Surinams, Ca- Ceylon, Java, Puerto 
yeyne, Demarara, Bahias, Cabe!lo, Caraccas, Fine. 
St. Thome, Trimidads, Summer Arriba (Guaya- 


St. Vincent, S'. Lucia,Gre- quil), Colombian and Can- « 


nada, Tobago, Vominica, ca, Carupano, Guiria, Pe- 
St. Domingo (Jeremie, Sa- ruvian, Mauritius, Sey- 
' mana and Sanchez), Cuba chelles, Madagascar, ‘Tu- 
and Para, maco, Hsmeraldas, Madras 
Neilgherriand Jamaica, 
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The first six growths, asa rule prove too strong— 
that is, the bitterness even when reduced to powder, 
is too marked to allow them to be made up alone as 
cocoa essence, therefore [ do not recommend their use 
in confectionery where delicacy of flavour is the first 
consideration ; but when itis only a matter of price 
that alters the case. Even then I would rather use 
Para, which not only is the fattest of all cocoas ex- 
cept Surinam, but is of such a mild flavor that it can 
be made up with any growth, and for this reason is, I 
believe, much l ked on the continent, very little of it 
in comparison coming here. 


Opinions differ so much as to which blend is most 
suitable to bring out the fall flavour of the cocoa, that 
itis difficult fo know which to recommend. ‘Lhe nicest 
chocolate as far as flavor is concerned that I ever 
tasted wasimade entirely of fine Ceylons,and it is insuch 
chocolate that the advantage of the ‘Criollo’ cocoa 
is particularly noticeable, for without extracting any 
of the fat, which contains the essential oil, ‘and soall 
the true flavour of the bean, you can make your 
chocolate simply by the addition of sugar, whereas 
with the generality of Morastero cocoa, no matter how 
carefully prepared, aslightly bitter taste is sure to be 
noticeable, if not the cocoa would be found to be ofa 
superior variety ot Forestero;(called Verugoso amarillo) 
which approaches very near to ‘Oriollo’ cocoa, the 
interior of the seeds being originally of a violet color 
does not become so dark in curing, it also contains a 
somewhat smaller proportion of essential oil, andis 
therefore nof so strong to the taste as the other varieties 
of Forastero, 


AN IDEAL BLEND, 


according to some, is an equal mixture of 
fine Trinidads and fine Ceylons, by which you 
get the superior and stronger flavor of the one, 
toned down by the delicate taste of the other, and 
the color is pleasing to the eye, a point which I do 
not consider confectioners pay enough attention to, 
especially in cheap chocolates, but from remarks I 
hear dropped by purchasers, the public pay quite as 
mach, if not more attention to the color, than they 
do to the flavor. 


As far as flavor is concerned good blends can be 
obtained by mixing almost any of the strong flavored 
growths of column I. with those mentioned in column 
If., preference being given price for price to those 
below the St. Thome in list I., for, as already stated, 
they are generally found to be milder to the taste 
Cheaper qualities of chocolates can be made from the 
same growths as the best, but of cocoa, which, being 
less carefully prepared, sells at lower rates. As far as 
the matter of price goes, every maker of confectionery 
whether he grinds his beans or buys the. chocolate 
en bloc, should watch the mazket reports in the trade 
journals or the daily papers, and note what changes 
have taken place, for prices fluctuate so tremendously 
that it is impossible to recommend any’ particular 
blend to be produced at a fixed price. Ceylons for 
instance, sold as high as 130s. per cwt. in 1893, butin 
1895 the highest price was only 65s. 6d., which would 
put it within the reach of confectioners for ‘bringing 
up’ the color of all qualities of chocolates, which is 
not the case when fine Ceylon is about 80s. Fine Sum- 
mer; Arabia, the flavor of which is particularly mild 
and pleasant, even in the bean, also varies greatly 
in price, last year selling at 83s. to 85s. against only 
56s. to 62s. in 1896. i 

To really find out which blends are the most suit- 
able for one’s trade, 1 would strongly recommend 
every confectioner to be constantly experimenting on 
his own sccount, no matter how excellent a recipe 
he may already have in his possession. Remember 
there areas good fish in the sea as ont of it; and 
if, would well repay the trouble if five or six pound 
samples of each growth and quality were grouvd up 
separately and portions blended together according to 
the color required, and the price at which the finished 
article is to bo sold at. By so doing: one. can see 
exactly what are the results, and test which blend is 
most suitable to any particular trade; and even if 
some of the blends do not turn out satisfactorily, they 
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can always be used for ‘foundations,’ and so cost very 
little more than the trouble bestowed on them. 
The characteristics of 


A GOOD COCOA BEAN 


varies in every growth. For instance, ‘Calabacillo’ cocoa, 
which forms the bulk of the Grenada crop is said to be 
unaffected by fermentation, so can never plump up lile 
highly fermented Java. However, lam not wrong in 
saying good cocoa beans, no matter what the growth 
must be perfectly ripe and well fermented, which 
causes them to be more or less plump, and filled ont ; 
when broken they should be cf a good even ‘ red’ 
throughout; the bean should crack up easily, and the 
kernel and shell come apart without trouble. Vhe 
ideal cocoa bean should have the shell a nice bright 
red, with a slight tendency to purple. Of late some 
of the Grenada Cocoa has wonderfully improved 
both in size and ‘break,’ so much so that if itis 
‘from the same ‘Calabacillo’ strain it has been im- 
proved beyond recognition by superior cultivation. 

‘Hardness of break’ ‘ flintiness,’ ‘soapiness,’ ‘ grey 
color,’ etc., seen in beans all betoken insufficiency of 
ripeness and curing; the nearer the bean is to the 
even-coloured ‘red’ peculiar to its growth, the better 
prepared, aud the riper will it prove to be. 

Of all cocoas Guayaquils give the most trouble to 
distinguish one quality from another. This difference 
in the quality is due tothe locality of the estate and 
the season of the year at which the cocoa is picked, 
and as localities run one into the other and seasons 
vary, So do the qualities of the produce, some Carra- 
quez Guayaquil being very difficult tc distinguish 
from some Arribas. 

Beans of the purple or Forastero Oocoa, as Trini- 
dads, Grenadas, Africans, etc., are naturally flatter in 
shape, and have a coarser sbell than those of the 
Criollo kind, as Ceylon Java, etc. Columbian cocoa 
especially that grown in the Cauca district, rans very 
large in size, and is of an excellent quality and flavor, 
selling even higher than the finest Arribas of Guaya- 
quil, which it somewhat resembles in shape, due no 
doubt to the two districts bordering one on the other. 

The difference in the outside color and appearance 
of the various growths is due principally to the mode 
employed inthe preparation, Some of the beans, 
aa Ceylons, and some Jamaicas are regularly washed 
and all the mucilage removed, whilst in Guayaquils 
it is left on. With Trinidads and Grenadas it is 
more or less rubbed off by hand or other means, and 
with Venezuelian and other ‘clayed’ cocoas it is ab- 
sorbed by the clay.—@onfectioner’s Union, Jan, 15. 


——_—___—_______. 
INDIAN TEA ASSOCIATION, 


The following isan abstract of proceedings of a 
meeting of the General Cominittee held on the 16th 
instant, present :—Messrs. H S Ashton (Chair. 
man), H C Begg (Vice-Chairman), G G Anderson, 
W Brown, GA Ormiston, M R Quin, R R Tuyn- 
bee and T Traill. 

PARIS EXHIBITION. 

Mr. Tye referred to the arrangements to be made 
in the Paris Exhibition to ensure prominence being 
given tothe samples of Indian tea, photographs 
of tea estates, machinery, etc., and other exhibits 
sent from India. Hestated that one or tio oc- 
tagonal kiosks would be constructed to display the 
exhibits to the greatest advantage. One of these 
kiosks woul probably be placed in the centre of the 
Tea Court. Lhe London Committee had also had 
a consultation with the architect of the Indian 


Pavilion, and they had sanctioned arrangements’ 


for the filling up, decoration, and completion of 
the Tea Courts, which it was understood were to 
be in readiness by the Ist Mareh 1900. The first 
instalment ofthe grant sanctioned by the (s;overn- 
ment of India had been paid to the credit of the 
Indian Committee of the Royal Commission ; and 
a further instalment was to be paid on the Ist 


March next. 
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NEW MACHINERY. 


Considered letter No. 2703 of 13th January, from 
Mr. J H Apjohn, Vice-Chairman of the Calcutta 
Port Commissioners, in reference to the machine 
inveuted by himfor bulking and re-packing tea. 
This machine, which had been viewed by the mem- 
bers of the General Committee ni March last, had 
been working experimentally since that time in the 
Port Commissioners’ ‘Tea Warehouse. Mr. Apjobn 
stated in his letter that the difficulties of detail at 
first experienced had been overcome, and that as a 
bulker or blender the machine now gave mathie- 
matically accurate results. He had also made ar- 
ranzements for the tea to be repacked in the cliests 
by bydraulic packing. This had, after experiment, 
proved successful, enabling the tea to be re-packed 
in as many seconds as by any ofler process it 
would take minutes. He submitted a statement 
showing that up tothe present over 5,000 chests 
had been bulked with satisfactory results. The 
bulker would be capable of dealing with 500 chests 
an hour and the tea would be immediately re- 
packed. Mr, Apjohu proposed to advise the Port 
Commissioners to charge four annas only per chest 
for bulking, grossing and taring. The rate would, 
therefore, be one quarter of that charged in 
London and in addition shippers would have the 
advantage of the certainty of their teas being ship- 
ped in good order. j;He was proposing to the Port 
Coimmissioners to erect one complete bulking and 
packing plant in the Tea Warehouse and another 
at the Kidderpore Docks; and he asked for an 
expression of opinion as to whether the bulking 
would be likely to meet a want of the trade. 

The Committee discussed the letter and directed 
she Secretary to inform Mr. Apjohn in reply that 
in their opinion the proposals he made would if 
carried out, meet a want of the trade, more 
especially in the case of shippers who buy tea at 
Caleutta auctions, and despatch it to foreign 
markets. 

TEA SEED CONTRACT FORM. 


Considered f{i:e of correspondence, in reference 
to the Tea Seed Contract form, issued to members 
under cover of Circular No. 141-O. of 11th April 
1899. After the publication of the contract certain 
differences of opinion were expressed by the Assam 
and Cachar Branches and members of the Associa- 
tion, as to the terms of clause 5. This clause 
provided that in the event of the seed when tested 
‘*proving to be 10 per cent or more under the 
guarantee” the buyer should have the option of 
cancelling the contract or of taking delivery on a 
scale of allowances appended to the contract. 
There appeared to be some conflict of opinion as to 
the percentage which should be allowed, and at 
their meeting held on the 5th September, the 
General Committee hai decided to recommend to 
the Assam and Cachar Branches that a blank be 
left where the word ‘‘ ten per cent” stand; thus 
leavingit open for the buyer and theseller in each 
transaction to come to a mutual arrangement on 
the point. This had accordingly been done, and a 
reply dated 13th September had been received from 
the Chairman of the Cachar Branch approving of 
the suggestion. The Committee had also received 
information through the Hon. Mr. Buckingham, 
that the Committee of the Assam Branch, after 
having submitted the point to their members, also 
supported the proposal. 

In these circumstances the General Committee 
decided to reprint the contract form making the, 
change in question; and to reissue it with a 
covering letter to the members of the Association. 
—Planter, Jan. 27th. 
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THE RUBBER PLANTING INTEREST. 


To the Editor of the India Rubber World: It 
may bea matter ef some interest to your readers 
to know that an association has been formed in 
Chicago for the pupose of planting about 500,000 
rubber trees on the isthnius of Tehuantepec, in the 
Ubero district. incidentally, during the time re- 
quired for the rubber trees to mature, it is ex- 
pected that an income will be derived from cattle 
grazing and the growing of sugar cane, The new 
company is known as the Commonwealth Mexican 
Plantation Association. It has not been in- 
corporated, and is operated purely on a cominercial 
basis, 

Mr, Riddle personally has had planted about 
200,000 rubber trees on his private estate of La 
Pomona, on the isthmus of Tehuantepec, 

KR. P, PROBASCO. 

Chicago, December 19, 1899. 


THE RUBBER PROSPECT IN CUBA. 


To the Editor of the India Rubber World; 1 
have been much interested in an article in your 
journal on India-rubber in Cuba, and have senta 
copy to my partner, in Manila, who will, I am 
sure, be equally interested in the possibility of 
growing rubber in the new Anmerican colonies. 
In a, few months, in connection with some others, 
I hope to go into the business of planting rubber, 
and will thank you for some information. Would 
you advise planting Para rubber or Manihot 
Glaziovit in Cuba? What is land suitable for 
rubber, worth in Cuba and Puerto Rico? Also 
what is labor worth in those islands; and what 
would be the probable cost ot putting up necces- 
sary cheap buildings, ete. ? W. W.B. 

San Francisco, Deceinber 15, 1899. 


{There are as yet no data available regarding the 
subject above referred to, which can be quoted for 
the guidance of intending rubber planters, beyond 
the fact that most attempts made hitherto to in- 
troduce the Para rubber tree beyond its natural 
habitat have been unsuccessful; besides the tree 
requires much longer to mature than the Castilloa 
elastica, of Central Ameriea, which thrives 
- naturally under conditions of soil and climate 
_ more nearly allied to those of Cuba and the Philip- 
pines than of the Amazon valley.—THE EDITOR. | 


NOTES ON PLANTING IN MEXICO. 


The Missouri Coffee and Rubber Company., 
capitalised at $150,000, was incorporated under 
the laws of Illinois, November 13, tor the purpose 
of acquiring what is known as the ‘‘ Crittenden 
tract,” on the isthums of Tehuantepec, containing 
nearly 1100 acres and said to embrace some of the 
best rubber and coffee land in Mexico, The transfer 
of the estate took place November 27, it being 
understood that payment for the property was 
- made in full.—India Rubber World, Jan. 1. 


——_ ————___——_— —- -——_—_—_ 
A FRENCH SUIENTIST. 


Amongst recent arrivals in Ceylon is M. Emile 
Deschamps, an eminent French scientist, who 
atter an interval of nearly ten years is now 
travelling eastwards once more, partly in the 
interests of commerce and partly witha view to 
further scientific investigations; as Monsieur 


Deschamps said to us ina brief conversation with © 


us the otherday ‘¢Quand on a cmmencé, on ne 
laisse jamais la science.” In 1892 M. Deschamps 
brought out a handsome volume, Aw Pays des 
Veddas, published by the “Société d Editions 


30 
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Scientifiques” at Paris and illustrated by 116 
reproductions of photographs taken and sketches 
made by the author. as well as an original map 
showing the route taken by him in this isle. The 
writer went far afield and, Leside making himself 
fully acquainted with ail that most visitors see 
in the island, pursued special ethnological studies 
among the country Sinhalese, the Veddahs and 
the Rodiyas, M, Deschamps’ work bears marks of 
close and minute observation and no mean 
literary gifts. Our visitor spends a fortnight in 
Ceylon and then proceeds to Madras, before 
travelling further in India. 


—_—_—_— &>——______——_ 
TRAVANCORE TEA SALES. 


Average 815d. January 19th. 
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MANILA Hrmp.—The price of Manila hemp ha 
gone up 400 per cent. since the Spanish-Ameri- 
can War. What about the chances of growing 
this fibre in the Native States? There would 
money in it:—Singapore Free Press. 
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PROFESSOR KOEBELE: 


WHO INTRODUCED ‘‘ LADY-BIRD” BEETLES TO 
ERADICATE FUNGI FROM CALIFORNIAN 
ORANGE TREES. 


There arrived by the ss. ‘‘Friedrich der 
Grosse” last eyening Mr. A. Koebele, a 
Professor of Hntomology, who has lived in 
America, but has for the last five years been 
under the Government ot Hawaii, studying the 
beneticial and injurious insects found in that 
country Questioned by an inierviewer the 
other day, Mr. Koebele stated his stay in 
Ceylon would be only a fortnight as he hopes 
to proceed to Java by the next steamer. He 
has no intention of studying insect life in 
this colony, but his visit is in another way 
of interest to all connected with our tea 
industry as he has brought from Hawaii 
about a dozen varieties of insects, which he 
hopes may counteract the evil influences of 
the green scale. These he is to hand over 
to Mr. Green. Mr. Koebele will, however, 
indulge in no prophesy as to the result which 
will attend this effort, which at present he 
regards in the light of an interesting experi- 
ment. Indeed at the time of speaking he 
could not tell whether the insects had sur- 
vived the voyage and for all he knew might 
be now quite useless. 

During his stay here Mr. Koebele hopes 
to visit Peradeniya Gardens to obtain 
some seeds or _ plants. Mr. Koebele 
gives a glowing account of the prospects 
of Hawaii, especially of the planting industry, 
which has been attended with much success 
by Europeans, Americans and Japanese. 
Coffee occupies the first place and is very 
fine, there being fortunately no insects to 
trouble the growers, while the prices ob- 
tained are good. The same remarks apply 
also to sugar, which is doing well. The 
Government of the Americans is good and 
the natives are rapidly becoming accustomed 
to western civilization. 

Mr. Koebele has spent some time in 
Australia, collecting insects for  fruit- 
growers in California. Asked how that 
country compared with Australia as regards 
fruit, he said the American fruit was of 
better quality, as the great difficulty in Aus- 
tralia was the lack of water. 

This is not Mr. Koebele’s first visit to 
eur colony, as he had been here five years 
ago and he still retains pleasant recollections of 
what he saw and learnt on several of our 
tea estates. 


ee ee eee 
THE TEA TRADE SECTION OF THE 
MINCING LANE WAR FUND. 


{TO EDITOR OF THE ‘‘ HOME AND COLONIAL MAIL,” } 


Smr,- Some short time back you were kind 
enongh- to publish a list of some of the con- 
tributors to the Tea Trade Section of the Mincing 


Lane branch of the Mansion Howse Transvaal 
War Fund. ey ; 
Shortiy after the publication of that list the 


Mincing Lane branch of the fund was closed, but 
as certain companies appeared only to be arvait- 
ing the meeting of their boards before contribut- 
ing, Mr. FS Long, Mr. John Lloyd and myself 
ayreod to continue to receive donations, with the 
result as shown in the list sent herewith, 
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It does not now appear likely that any more 
subscriptions will come in from the appeal already 
made, and therefore we intend closing our list. 
There were a 1ew companies which did not res- 
pond to our appeal, the reason given in nearly 
all cases being that the directors did not see 
their way to voting the company’s funds to such 
a purpose. However, with the excellent example 
set by the forty-one limited liability tea producing 
companies who have already contributed, it is to 
be hoped that these remaining companies will 
respond doubly should any opportunity for so 
doing occur to them. 

Again thanking you for the kind assistance 
you have given me in the past in making this 
matter public in quarters where it was most 
needed,—I am. Yours faithfully, ’ 
—H.& C. Mail, Jan. 19. W. T. WILSson. 


___ oF 
PRODUCE AND PLANTING. 


T£A AND THE ReveNvE.—Tea is the only import 
commodity of great consequence that brings a sub- 
stantial payment into the Imperial Exchequer, and 
for the past twelve months it was eredited with 
£4,042,680, as contrasted with £3,923,568 and £3,856,663 
in the years 1898 and 1897. The duty imposed on 
coffee earned £187,859, which was more than hereto- 
fore, when it averaged only £174,750; and, whilst 
that derived from cocoa was slightly on the wane at 
£189,322, the Customs impost on chicory was con- 
fined to £52,042, which was a smaller sum than 
that raised in either 1897 or 1898. 


Propiciovs.—It is interesting to note that the 
Mazawattee Tea Company, Limited, have paid to 
Her Majesty’s Customs the sum of £85,862 8s. 8d., 
representing over 5,000,000 pounds of tea. Until 
some rival concern goes one better, if it can, this 
announcement serves as a free advertisement to the 
company named, as it is able to state that the sum 
mentioned represents the largest duty payment and 
clearance from bond in the history of the tea 
trade, &ec. 


Mincine Lane anp THE War Funp.—As will be 
seen from a letter from Mr. W T Wilson, (Messrs. 
Gow Wilson, and Stanton) which appears elsewhere 
the Tea Trade Section of the Mincing Lane branch 
of the Mansion House War Fund has now been closed, 
In the list which we gave on December 1 last, 14 
tea companies were included, the amount subscribed 
being £164 5>. The supplementary list which we now 
give on page ii. includes 27 companies, the amount 
subscribed being £310, thus showing a total of 41 
companies and £474 5s. This response on the part 
of directors of tea companies is highly gratifying, 
but it may be hoped, as pointed ont in Mr. Wilson’s 
letter, that, should a continuance of the war necessi- 
tate a further appeal, the few companies who have 
not already contributed may sce their way to res- 
pond doubly. 

TEA AND Paper.—At Newcastle Police Court, on 
Friday, judgment was given ona charge agains: the 
Bombay ‘lea Company, with which Messrs, Brooke, 
Bond and Co. have some connection, of having off- 
ended against the provisions of the Merchandise Marks 
Act by selling goods with a false trade description. 
‘The allegation was that although the packets of tea 
sold were of the weights represented when wrappers 
were included, the actual weight of tea was less, 
The chairman, Mr. W.R. Plummer, in giving judg- 
ment, said it was contended on the part of the 
prosecution that the mere handing over of the packets 
of tea to Langley, who had asked for two half-po inds 
of tea, was a tacit admission by the seller that each 
packet contained a half-pound of tea, and that, as 
the packets in fact co tained less, consequently there 
had been an infringement of the Act. The Court 


o 
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were unable to adopt this contention, and dismissed 
the information. Mr. Clark applied for costs on 
behalf of the Bombay Tea Company. Langley. he 
said, was a purely nominal prosecutor. Mr. Ward 
on the other side, had practically admitted that the 
prosecution was by a rival firm. The Bench granted 
three guineas costs and agreed to state a case.—H. & C. 
Mail, Jan. 19. 
——— ———<f>--—— -———— 


SCIENCE AND SOIL CULTIVATION. 


THE DIRECT ASSIMILATION OF CARBO. 
HYDRATES BY PLANTS. 


Up to within very recene times a firm line 
of demarcation in the vegetable kingdom has been 
drawn between the higher or green plants which 
contain chlorophyll, and the Jower or non-chloro- 
phyll-containing plants, By means of their chlo- 
rophyll apparatus, the higher plants absorb from 
the sun’s rays energy which enables them -to 
decompose water and the carbon dioxide of the 
atmosphere into their elements, from which a 


_ fairly simple chemical substance is first constructed; 


and then, by a progressive series of reactions, 
the highly elaborate and complex materials, 
such as starch, gums, oils, tannins and various 
sugars, which are easily identified as plant-con- 
stituents. The first product.is usually held to be 
formic aldehyde, though it has not yet been iden- 
tified in the plant itself assuch. Many of the 
complex substances, however, have been artifi- 
cially prepared from formic-aldehyde by the skill 
of the chemist in his laboratory, so. that the 
indirect evidence is fairly conclusive, and the 
theory will probably be held good until actually 
disproved. The lower plants, however, being 
without chlorophyll, are obliged to make use of 
complex substances already elaboraved. The fungi, 
for example, possess a destructive energy which 
enables them to break down for their own use, 
such substances as sugar, bread, wood, leather 
and other organic materials upon which they are 
commonly found growing. These are thoroughly 
established views. Thus in a recens reswme of 
the subject of plant assimilation entitled, ‘The 
origin and formation of organic matter in plants,” 
which was republished in the Journal of the Royal 
Agricultural Society as late as June Jast, a careful 
and detailed account of this mode of carbon 
assimilation is set forth. Moreover, it is the only 
method which the writer considers it necessary 
tu refer to, although he deals very fully with the 
latest work that has been done on the allied sub- 
ject of the fixation and assimilation of atmos- 
pherie nitrogen by certain families of green plants. 
Evidence is now gradually accumulating, how- 
ever, that this is by no means the whole truth 
onthe subject of carbon assimilation. Since the 
year 1886, when the work of Hellriegel and Will. 
farth and others demonstrated the extremely im- 
portant part played by micro-organisms in the 
metabolism of leguminous plants, lines ot inves- 
tigation have been opened up that have shed much 
light on the formation of carbonaceous compounds. 
The final result towards which these experiments 
point is the possibility of green plants being 
able to assimilate, directly through their roots 
food materials that already contain complex 
carbon-compounds. It is only possible here vo in- 
dicate the links in the chain of argument. 
Winogradsky noticed that a certain lower plant, 
Clostridium Pasteurianum, was able to fix nitro- 
gen in direct proportion to the amount of sugar 
upplied to it in the nutrient media. This was 
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also found to be partly true of some common 
moulds, such as Aspergillus niger and Penicillaum 
Glaucum, Mazé found that micro-organisms from 
aleguminous root-nodule, grown on pbutritive ma- 
terial prepared from an infusion of haricot bean, 
are able to fix nitrogen when 2 per cent of sugar 
is added. Bouilhac has found that Nostoc, a green 
alga, in the presence of soil bacteria, fixes nitro- 
gen in the absence of organic matter ; it is true, 
but the yield is increased four-fold when a dilute 
solution of glucose is supplied, and under these 
conditions the organism can even grow in the 
dark, and form chlorophyll. Up to this point 
it would seem that the fixation of nitrogen is 
clearly connected with the presence of a carbo- 
hydrate, either specially added or present in 
the tissues of an associated plant, or else, to remove 
the cause a step further, with the presence of 
organisms capable of manufacturing suitable carbo- 
hydrates. Acting on the suggestion that the 
vigorous assimilation of nitrogen by the bacteria 
of leguminous root-nodules, may be due to the 
carbohydrates present in the legume itself, Gold- 
ing has carried out pot-experiments on the effect 
of supplying glucose to bean, lucerne, and clover 
plants, and finds that a marked increase in growth 
is produced thereby. Further, Laurent has 
shown that seedling plants, such as maize, can 
grow, increase in weight, and form starch in the 
sterile solutions and inthe absence of carbonic 
anhydride when glucose is supplied to their roots. 
Finally, Mazé again working with sterile water 
cultures, shows that vetches can be grown in the 
dark, at. the expense only of giucose supplied to 
their roots. It is true that the green plants em- 
ployed in these experiments belong to botanical 
orders that most clearly exhibit the phenomenon 
of nitrogen fixation through the agency of asso- 
ciated bacteria. Whether plants not distinguished 
by this property can be made to assimilate car- 
bohydrates directly is the subject of further ex- 
periments at the present time. Should this prove 
possible, then a practical issue, quite apart from 
the extreme theoretical value of the result, may 
be foreseen. Sugar and other carbohydrates, 
though prohibited by their cost for manurial pur- 
poses on an agricultural scale, might be value 
able agents for a special purpose, such as, for 
instance, the production otf fruit, flowers and 
vegetables under glass and with a minimum of 
sunlight, at periods when they are usually obtained 
only with extreme difficulty. 

There is also evidence in another direction that 
the chlorophyll theory does not explain all the 
facts of carbon assimilation and plant-energy. Thus, 
Green bas published experiments from which he 
draws the conclusion that there exists in plants 
a power of absorbing and utilizing the radiant 
energy ot light, sometimes to a considerable extent 
without the presence of a chlorophyll appara: 
tus. aly EHS Institute Journal. 


PLUMBAGO LEASES.—The new system of 
leasing Crown lands with plumbago seems 
to be working well so far as the natives are 
concerned. They are keen to compete for 
such land; and at public auction, the lease 
for ten years of land holding plumbago 
is often sold now-a-days as high as R1,000 
per acre per annum! The purchaser has at 
once to deposit the tirst year’s rent; but 
there is this proviso in his favour: that he 
may throw up the lease at any. time, pro- 
vided he has paid that particular year’s rent, 
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CEYLON TEA IN AMERICA. 


(Communicated. ) 


I am glad to see some American botanists 
have recently been on 4 visit to Ceylon, and 
have no doubt they will have seen much 
that was interesting and instructive, parti- 
cularly in the matter of tea, for there can 

e no doubt they sadly stand in need of such 
information. otwithstanding, the £57.000 
orso Cevlon has spent in trying to teach our 
cousins it must be acknowledged our Yankee 
campaign has not been a success. The tunny 
advertisements, after the style of Mother 
Seigel or Warner, have not been taken seri- 
ously to heart. Indeed, I understand, they 
have done more harm than good, and I hope 
Ceylon with so many real claims upon, it, 
will soon see the wisdom of discontinuing 
this costly and worse than useless fad and 
waste. If the intrinsic merits of the article 
are not sufficient to recommend it and push 
it, as they ultimately did in Australia and 
elsewhere, no amount of blatant advertising 
will do it. Of-the need of more solid infor- 
mation on the subject, | have been forcibly 
reminded by perusing a paper in one of their 
scientific journals by a leading savant, in 
which paper he tells us that the world’s 
yearly consumption of tea is 3,000,000,000, 000 
ib. which means say 2,0001b. per head for 
every man, woman and child in the wide 
world! Whereas the editor of the Tropical 
Agricultwrist has evidently been under the 
impression that the world’s yield of tea was 
little more than 1,100 millions annually, and 
the consumption from a few ounces to 10 Ib. 
per caput. : 

Again, I had no conception of the dan- 
gerous nature of the article till I read this: 
—* In a pound of tea there are 224 grains of 
poison, or enough to kill 45 rabbits.” What 
puzzles me is the recollection that 1 used 
to feed my rabbits on tea leaves—theine, 
tannin, andall. The rabbits got fat on the 
leaves, my children got fat on the rabbits, 
and no one was a bit the worse! Altogether, 
this Yankee ‘information for the people 
seems so extraordinary and incredible, that 
T cut out the article and send it to you as a 
curiosity, worthy of a place in your Museum, 

or say your “'T.A.” as a warning to others. 
TEA AND COFFEE AND THEIR EFFECTS UPON THE 
BODY, BY W. H. RILEY, M.D. 


Teais one of the great articles of commerce, 
the estimated annual consumption being three 
billion pounds. Itis ashrub native to China, but 
is now grown in India and other tropical countries. 
The tea-shrub, in a wild state, grows to a height of 
twenty to thirty feet, but is limited in cultivation 
to five or six feet, with numerous branches, and 
evergreen leaves, in the axils of which areto be 
seen the large, white, fragrant flowers. The leaves, 
though evergreen, are picked only at ‘certain sea- 
sons. The first tender leaves of early spring are 
gathered for the finest young hyson. The later 
leaves give so-called inferior qualities of tea. After 
gathering, the leaves are first roasted in such a 
way as to produce variety in flavor and odor, and 
then treated to give different colors. For green tea, 
the leaves are roasted immediately after gathering, 
rolled with the hands, then re-roasted. For black 
tea, the leaves are first. exposed to the atmosphere 
for a few hours, then roasted a few minutes, rolled 
in the bands, exposed to the air again for a few 
hours and finally slowly dried over charcoal fires 
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until the black color is well brought out. After 
this preparation, the tea is ready to ship. 

The use of tea as a beverage was introduced into 
China from Corea, about the fourth century after 
Christ. From thence it extended toJapan about 
the ninth century, finding its way into Europe in 
the sixteenth century, where it met with great 
favor, and is to-day the favorite drink in England, 
Russia, and Holland. 

We have already noticed that the chemical ana- 
lysis reveals as a principal ingredient in both tea 
and coffee the narcotic alkaloid thein, or caffein. 
By experiments upon animals with this narcotic, 
it is found to be a deadly poison. Taken in a 
concentrated form, death speedily ensues. One 
seventh of a grain is sufficient to kill a frog, and 
five grains will kil] a rabbit. In a pound of tea 
there are 224 grains of this poison, or enough to 
kill forty-five rabbits. Seven or eight grains will 
cause most distressing symptoms in a strong man, 
and a slightly larger dose causes highly dangerous 
symptoms. Dr. Smith, a prominent English physi- 
cian, in experimenting with the effects of coffee, 
took, with his assistant, an infusion of two ounces 
of coffee ; they both fell to the floor unconscious, 
and remained in that condition for several hours. 
We quote the following incident as illustrative fof 
the effect of tea :— 


“A prominent official in the British army, now 
doing service in Africa, recently lost his horse in 
a manner that is both singular and instructive. A 
cook left a few pounds of tea in the sack which 
had contained it, which was filled with corn by a 
Kafir groom who knew nothing of the presence of 
the tea. Upon serving out the corn to a group of 
horses, of course the last one received the larger 
share of the tea, which was eaten with the corn. 
The result is thus described :— 

“<The animal plunged and kicked, and ran 
backward, at intervals galloping madly around, 
finally falling into a donga, where it lay dashing 
its head upon the rocks, and was despatched by 
an assegai thrust through the heart. The post- 
mortem appearances indicated extreme cerebral 
congestion.’ ” 

The action of tea and coffee as ordinarily used 
is not as rapid and marked in its injurious 
effects as seen in the above instance, as the quan- 
tity used is not so great, and the system also 
becomes accustomed to the narcotic; but serious 
derangements of the digestive and nervous sys- 
tem result therefrom. 

“The relief obtained from tea and coffee is sud- 
den, before the stomach has time to digest them. 
This shows that what the users of these stimul- 
ants call strength is only received by exciting 
the nerves of the stomach which convey the ir- 
ritation to the brain; and this in turn is aroused 
to impart increased action to the heart and short- 
lived energy to the entire system. This is but 
false strength, that we are the worse off for having. 
They do not give a particle of natural strength.” 
Though there is greater ease in making exertion, 
a greater sense of exhaustion follows than when 
the drink is not taken. ‘‘ Under the influence of 
these poisons the nervous system is excited, and 
in some cases, for the time being, the intellect 
seems to be invigorated and the imagination 
more vivid. Because the stimulants produce 
for the time being, such agreeable results, many 
conclude that they are actually beneficial, and so 
continue their use. But there is always a reac- 
tion. The nervous system, having been unduly 
excited, borrows power for present uses from its 
future resources of strength. All this temporary 

‘invigoration of the system is followed by depres- 
sion.” The head-ache removed by a cup of tea 
invariably returns, and the continued use of tea 
serves only to aggravate and increase the diffi- 
culty, of which it is frequently the source. Those 
to whom tea and coffee take the place of other 
food are generally found with hollow cheeks and 
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thin faces, indicating the lack of nourishment 
from these beverages. And who is more tremu- 
lous than the old lady who regularly takes tea to 
quiet her nerves? 

Wesee then that seeming good derived from 
these drinks is only the deceptive influence of 
this narcotic poison. We may now notice speci- 
fically the effects upon various bodily organs and 
functions. 

First, the digestive system. One very important 
part in the digestion of food is the action of the 
saliva upon starch, converting it into a kind of 
sugar called maltose, whereby it is readily 
absorbed and assimilated. This action of the 
saliva upon a large per cent. of our food is pre- 
vented by tea and coffee, even in small quanti- 
ties, thus producing one of the commonest forms 
of indigestion, viz., starch digestion. The con- 
stituent in saliva which changes starch into 
maltose is known as ptyalin. This seems to be 
paralyzed in its action by the presence of the poi- 
sonous thein, or caffein. The action of the saliva 
is not confined to the mouth, but continues in the 
stomach until the contents of the stomach be- 
come acid in character by the introduction of 
the gastric juice. Hence, as the tea or coffee 
is present in the stomach, the action of the 
saliva is interfered with here also. 

The pepsin in the gastric juice of the stomach 
is one of the principal factors in the digestion 
of albuminous substances, such as meat, boiled 
eggs, gluten, etc. This very important agent is 
precipitated by the tannin in tea and coffee, thus 
seriously interfering with the work of the 
stomach. In experiments made for the purpose of 
determining the influence of tea and coffee upon 
digestion, it has been found that ina case where, 
under ordinary conditions, there was ninety-four 

er cent. of albuminous digestion. upon the ad- 

ition of tea, the amount of digestion was only 
sixty-six per cent., and with coffee, sixty-one per 
cent. When distilled water was added instead, 
there was no change in the amount of digestive 
work done, so that it is evident that the change 
was not due to the simple dilution of the 
_ digestive fluids. 

Then again, the use of these beverages is injuri- 
ous intaking into the stomach too large a quantity 
of liquid food. The effect of this is to check the 
secretion of saliva, and to delay the action and 
weaken the digestive qualities of the gastric juice. 
If the drink is hot, it tends to relax and weaken 
the stomach ; if cold, it checks digestion by cool- 
ing he contents of the stomach down to a tem- 
perature at which the work. of digestion cannot 
proceed. Hence we see that the drinking of tea 
and coffee is one of the causes of the dyspepsia 
evrywhere prevalent. 

Upon the nervous system a very injurious eftect 
is-had. Upon the introduction of tea or coffee 
into the stomach, and the absorption of the the in 
the drug is at once recognized by the system as a 
poison, a dangerous intruder, which must be ex- 
pelled at once. The whole nervous system is 
aroused to energetic work, stimulating the heart, 
lungs, and kidneys to increased activity in order to 
get rid of the poison. Although the nerves may 
have been ‘‘ run down,” as we say, they are now 
so braced up that the person supposes that he is 
being greatly benefited; but after this exertion, 
the nerves are weaker than before. It islike a 
man, weary with his day’s labor, plodding his 
way homeward. He is so tired that he can hardly 
place one foot before the other ; but ashe comes in 
sight, of his home, he sees his dwelling in flames, 
ora child in danger. The sense of danger causes 
him to forget his weariness, and he works with 


energy until the danger is over; but afterward | 


comes double exhaustion. He is more tired than 
at first, though for a time he had no sense of 
fatigue. Soitis when the nerves are stimulated 
to undue action by the presence of this poison. The 
relief is only temporary, while future years are 
sure to brivg a harvest of suffering. 
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A SUGAR GROWING INDUSTRY FOR 
CEYLON, 


VISIT OF MR. TURNER OF THE STRAITS SUGAR 
COMPANY, LIMITED. 


Iv is possible that we may have to date 
a new departure in the agricultural industry 
of the island from the visit of Mr. J. Turner 
of Penang, which has just closed. Mr. 
Turner was not able to do as much as he 
had planned in the only fortnight he could 
spare ; because he landed suffering from the 
effects ofan attack of influenza caught after 
leaving Marseilles. Still, throug the courtesy 
of H.E. the Governor in granting him letters 
to several of the Provincial Agents, through 
calling on the Colonial Secretary—who knew 
and esteemed Mr. Turner’s superiors during 
the latter’s sixteen yearsin Demerara—through 
examining plans and maps with the Sur- 
veyor-General and getting the benefit of 
that energetic officer’s acquaintance with the 
country, as also through having the advantage 
of avery instructive letter from Mr. fevers and 
opinions from Mr. Fisher and others,—Mr. 
Turner was able to decide on a course of 
action before leaving our shores. <A_ visit to 
Anuradhapura, even though he only gave 
it a limited number of hours, convinced Mr. 
Turner (shrewd Scottish planter and agri- 
culturist as he is) that not in this locality, 
nor farther North, must he look for sugar land : 
but rather towards the Kast. Mr. Turner came 
to this conclusion from what he observedon the 
coach journey between Dambullaand the North- 
Central capital, so that he saw no need to 
linger there ov to penetrate into the Northern 
Wanni. As a matter of fact, this opinion 
coincides with that offered by Mr. fevers 
and Mr. F. H. Grinlinton. The’ best soil for 
sugar is to be found near'the banks of the 
Mahaweliganga below the Minneriya tank 
or in the neighbourhood of the ereat tanks 
north-west of Trincomalee referred to in the 
Survey Reports of last year. Of course, the 
soil has to be practically examined and 
tested, the climate (with reference to mon- 
soon floods especially) and means of trans- 
port investigated ; and Mr. Turner is by no 
means the man to hurry to a conclusion 
where so much is at stake. But he saw and 
learned enough,—he was especially pleased 
to learn how mangroves fiourished in the 
districts recommended, because it has 
passed into a proverb that where 
mangvoves luxuriate, sugarcane willsucceed, 
—to feel justified on Saturday in sending in a 
letter to Government asking on what terms 
and conditions would his Company get a 
lease of 10,000 to 20,000 acres of land in one 
or other of two districts named, provided 
after further inspection, the selection proved 
suitable. For less than ten thousand acres 
the Straits Sugat Company (which has its 
headquarters at 110, Cannon Street, London) 
would not care to come to Ceylon; and as 
the opening up of so large an expanse of 
country means a heavy local expenditure, 
apart from some £50,000 ona suitable factory 
and machinery, it is evident: that the terms 
offered to this pioneer undertaking must be 
specially attractive. Of course, it will be for 
the Government, on the other hand, to take 
every precaution to guard against amerely tem- 
porary speculative enterprise, or a breach of 
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the conditions imposed ; to ask, in fact, for such 
guarantees as may ensure good faith. The 
Ceylon Government has had a good deal of 
experience now of land “grants” and 
‘leases,’ and must be well able to protect 
the Crown and the public. But, in the 
present instance, we confess we can 
see no room for suspicion or doubt. 
Sir John Ramsden, Bart., and his fellow- 
directors are known to be weaithy and en- 
terprising capitalists, and they have ample 
reason to trust the judgment of their Agent 
and Manager, Mr. Turner, with his ten 
years’ experience of Penang, in addition to 
a long spell in British Guiana. Should 
the answer of the Ceylon authorities to Mr, 
Turner’s letter of enquiry be satistactory, it 
is his intention to send over a competent 
member of his staff (they number 38 Euro- 
eans in all) during March, to traverse the 
Tamankaduwa and ‘Trincomalee districts 
examine the soil, drainage, river—if navi- 


gable, &c., and make all other possible 
observations to help to a decision. Mr. 
Turner himself would then follow in 


August—the driest, hottest month of the 
year in the North-Hast—in order to see for 
himself how matters look at their worst. A 
final decision will then be arrived at, and 
the land be taken up, or else the scheme be 
abandoned. 

The revival of profitable Sugar Cultivation 
in British Dependencies of late years is 
very noteworthy. Even in British Guiana, 


and yet there are many plantations 
abandoned that were once _ fiourishing, 
there are others still paying their way, 
although the produce realizes now only 


£10, in place of £35, a ton. The latter 
marks the day when it used to be said 
that ‘“‘a sugar estate maintained six car- 
riages and pairs” of merchants and agents, 
apart from proprietor and manager! Mr. 
Turner passed through the days of adversity 
when the screw was applied all round. salaries 
cut down, and a course of rigid economy adop- 
ted. Andlooking aroundhim while in Ceylon, 
he told us he could not help thinking that, 
judging by the prevalent tone, there wasstill 
room for economy, for closer attention to 
supervision and to outgoings in all their detail, 
in regard to work on, at least, 
some of our tea plantations. In Penang, as we 
have already mentioned, it is reckoned that 
the return from two tons of sugar per acre 
is as good as from estates yielding three or 
four tons in Java. Of course, one great at- 
traction to his Company, in thinking of 
taking up land in Ceylon, would be a cheap 
and abundant labour supply. We have 
pointed out to him, hewever, that 
our tea planters would be up in arms 
if their cooly districts were interfered 
with; but that he ought to have the 
full support of both the Ceylon and Indian 
Governments, if he applied for the transfer 


of a large number of labourers from 
points adjacent to the famine dis- 
tricts in India, to a country and climate 


so Jike their own as that of North-East 
Ceylon. He and his staff would also be very 
glad to utilise any local labour of Sinhalese 
or Moormen, giving them land and advances 
on easy terms, in order to grow canes in 
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their gardens, for which there would be a 
ready purchase at the Central Factory. We 
have said enough to show that Mr. Turner 
and his Company are in earnest in approach- 
ing the Ceylon Government; that there is 
much reason for encouraging any well- 
considered proposal to open up unoccupied 
territory in North-Hast Ceylon; and that 
the addition of successful sugar-growing on 
a large scale to our list of agricultural in- 
dustzries, could not fail to benefit the native 
community and general revenue. Fortun- 
ately, the Governor has at this juncture an 
adviser in Sir Edward Walker who is. very 
familiar with the subject of Sugar Cultiva- 
tion in the West Indies and nian and 
who will be able, therefore, to see that Mr. 
Turner and his Company are dealt with 
prudently as well as generously and with a due 
regard to all the interests at stake. 


—_— -——--—~<_ — ——- ———_ 
INDIAN COMMON TEAS, 
HOW TO PUSH A SALE IN THE 
COUNTRY. 


The field which is open to pushing ouc common 
Indian teas throughout the country is one which 
might engage the attention of the Tea Association. 
It is many years since we advocated this, and as yet 
no steps have been taken beyond the Indian Supply 
Tea Company. The progress of the Company has been 
but slow, but last year’s report reads as if it was 
coming ona bit now, and wehope it may. There are 
of course a great many difficulties to face, but we 
believe, if vigorously pushed, there is money init. A 
few years ago, we suggested asking the different inland 
river companies to allow their stuff to undertake the 
sale on the steamers on commission, and we have 
do doubt but that they could be approached with 
successs on the subject, and we commend the idea 
to the Indian Tea Supply Company. It seems 
rather a disgrace to our mercantile yush that 
nothing but Lipton’s Ceylon tea can be obtained 
to drink on board those inland steamers. Here 
are’ the tea-planters, almost the backbone of the 
India General Steam Navigation and River 
Steam Navigation Comyanies, being ousted in 
the matter of sapplying tea to drink at their 
very doors. Who is accountable for this? In 
addition to this, why are not teashops opened at 
the gates of the large jute mills? The jute coolies 
is by no means above wanting his morning cup of 
tea, as might be seen by any one walking out in 
the morning in the vicinity of our very oldest jute 
factories ; but it is pot general, although it ought 
to be. We suppose it is the old story, what isso 
many peoples’ business is no one’s in particular. On 
our great Indian railways we understand a good 
deal of revenue is derived from selling the right to 
deal in sweetmeats, pan, &c- Why should not tea be 
treated in the same way? How much better for 
the traveller to have a cup of tea in the hot wea- 
ther to quench the thirst than water, which, to say 
the least, looks far from clean, and the look of 
which, at any rate, viewed from an Huropean stan- 
dard, is revolting. We feel certain that many an out- 
break of cholera would be prevented were the sys- 
tem put on its trial. Water, however dirty, is loo- 
ked upon as safe todrinkif it has been boiled, and 
we think that our idea might commerd itself to a 
Government striving after sanitation. The amount of 
tea that is annually stolen from factories (the amo- 
unt it ie difficult even to estimate) shows that the na- 
tive is by no means ayers to thecherry cup, and 
if this is the case, howmuch more so is it in the 
North-West, 'Tirhoot, and Behar. The writer of 
thisin the Behar Famine of 1875, had occasion 60 tras 
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vel ‘through those districts, and on several occa- 
sions was obliged to fall back upon the native ba- 
zars for tea and never had any difficulty in get- 
ting it, but it was invariably Chinese, no Indian 
was obtainable. The snuff, for such it invariably 
looked like was the commonest of dust and was 
being retailed at about Re. 1-4to Re. 1-S per pound. 
The packages was wooden, and weighed about an ounce 
and was sold at from 3 to 5 pice; and we are not presum- 
ing toomuch, we think, when we say thut judging 
from the Customs entries, the same trade is still 
being carried on increasingly, and we think we need 
hardly add profitably, Does any Indian tea find 
its way into Ceylon? We don’t think so, but a 
good deal of Ceylon finds its away into India. 
Another year or two will see a heavy strain on 
the London market, not so much from the increas- 
ing area in Assam and the Dooars, as extensions 
have received a big check there; but, from all we 
can gather, there must be a very large amount to 
deal with in the near future from Travancore, or, 
perhaps, a better term would be Southern India, 
and, if we could only lighten London of 6 or 7 
millions of the lower class of tea during the next 
year or two, it would tend greatly to strengthen 
the market, and there is, we hold, no reason why 
this should not be done; but energetic measures 
must be introduced, Tea must be sold by the cup 
ata cheap rate, and small packets done up attractively 
must be alongside to tempt the drinker to invest. 
Shops should be established in the great fairs, at 
places such as Benares, Lucknow, Agra, and Cawupore; 
and the Brahmin should be erlisted to conduct 
these, Without some such vigorous methods the 
heathen Chinee will still continue to hold his own 
successfully, A retail trade may not fall in with 
the views of our large Calcutta mercantile community, 
but whichever pays must rule the roost; and 
we have no hesitation in saying, if the native 
is to be taught how to drink tea, and to pay for 
it, vigorous measures must be adopted, and, if 
these are introduced, the return on capital invested 
would be much greater than in some more high 
flown speculation. The trade would be a cash 
one, and there would be, or rather should be, no 
bad debts, and no expensiye establishment to keep 
up for accounts. In fact, everything should be paid 
by commission, and worked on the cheapest of 
Ines, and if this were done there is wo 
need tofear the result.—Indian Planter’s Gazette. 


wee ee 
SOIL EXHAUSTION 


BY J. L. THOMSON, TRAVELLING AGRICULTURAL 
INSTRUCTOR. 


All branches of Agriculture in Australia will have 
greatly advanced when the farmer shall have learned 
to treat the soil as he would a bank account. No 
one expects to draw money from a bank contiaoually 
without paying in anything, for the time would 
come when the cashier would write across the face 


of a cheque *‘No Funds,’ and it would be re- 


turned to the drawer dishonoured. And yet it is 
just as unreasonable to expect the soil to keep on, 
year after year, satisfy the heavy drafts that the 
farmer makes upon it. There is this diference, how- 
ever, between the soil and abank. The bank gives 
No notice of the progressive exnaustion of the deposit. 
So long as a cheque or draft does not exceed the 
amount of the credit, the cashier pays it without 
@ word of warning. It is not his business to caution 
the depositors. The soil on the other hand warns 
the cultivator of its exhaustion by a decline, in the 
yield. The warning of fertilityis plainly showa in 
the partial failure of crops. Inthe older wheat-grow- 
ing areas this lesson is given on the lands long tilled, 
but still the resort to fertilising is generally post- 
poned. This is largely because the Australian 
farmer rarely look upon his land as a heritage to 
be transmitted to his children undiminished in fer- 
tility and productiveness. The farm in many parts 
of Australia is not commonly regarded asa perma- 
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nent home tor the family and its descendants, as 
is done in the old country, but merely as land to 
be worked for all that can be got out of it, leave 
ing posterity to shift for itself. 

This view may be justified from the fact that poste- 
rity has done nothing for us. It certainly does 
appear that Australian posterity, at least in the 
abstract, will be left to ‘hustle’? so far as this 
problem of fertilisation is concerned, A very little 
calculation would show that at prevailing prices for 
Wheat there would be little or no. profit in growing 
it, if the fertility it takes from the soil were to be 
restored by manuring in any form. So little live 
stock is kept on our wheat farms that the purchasd 
of commercial fertilisers would be the only meang 
of restoring the plant-food taken away by the crops, 

The cost of such fertilisers is regarded as practi- 
cally prohibitory, so far as grain-raising is con- 
cerned, and so the present exhausting system 
continues. 

The prospect, of course, is rough for the futare, 
but the present attitude in this regard is virtually 
‘“let the future take care of itself.” There are, 
however, many comparatively young farmers who 
will be compelled by the poverty or failure of crops 
to grapple for themselves with this question of 
fertilising, for it is one that cannot be put down. 
It is mere folly to ignore the fact of decline of 
fertility and pure ignorance to insist that the full 
productiveness of soil can be kept up without re- 
placing the costly phosphoric acid, potash and nitro. 
gin that are taken away by the crops. ‘I'he lesson 
of the situation is for the farmers to turn their 
attention to other crops than wheat, and to prac- 
tise some system of rotation. Much improvement 
may be brought about by dairy-farming in suitable 
districts with or without irrigation, but no great 
change is to be looked for until, in one way or 
another, the large farms are subdivided, and small 
farming become, general, rather than the exception. 
The subject has many aspects and is entirely too come 
prehensive to be discussed adequately in @ shc ri arti:le. 
—From the Agricultural Gazette of New South Wales. 

COCHIN MARKET. 

C. N. O11.—The European Houses having ae- 
cepted afew contracts caused prices to harden 
and rates advanced to R88 to R88-4 per candy at 
which figures a good business has been done mainly 
for prompt delivery. 

Corr YARN.—Continues unchanged. Advices 
of the first public sale in the year held in Lon- 
don, on 12th ultimo, were received here by the 
Overland Mail of the same date and we find the 
parcels offered changed hands at steady prices. 

Rorr YARN.— Ditto. 

Coir Roek.—With larger arrivals prices have 
somewhat declined in London. Good Anjengo 
yarn ropes fetched only £20 per ton at the last 
public sale, 

Copra.—Rassi R52°53. per candy.-—Cochin 
Argus, Feb. 3. 


LIDS PeaN as vast 
COCONUT PLANTING ON N.-W. COAST. 


MARAWIUA, Fel. 6. 

WEATHER AND Crops.—We.. in the North- 
Western coast of the island, were not favoured 
with the showers of rain that fell last week in 
Colombo and even as far northas Negombo. The 
chitly, dewy niornings and the fiercely hot days 
indicate a period of drought. This is likely to 
seriousiy aftect cocount crops as we hail a failure 
of the N.-E. monsoon rains. This is the season 
of small erops. and, as a consequence, the price 
of coconuts and copra is rising. ‘Phe loeal desic- 
cating mills, however, have not raised their rates 
for buying coconuts as yet. They will have to do 
it before long to keep their mills agoing. 
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FARMERS AND THE ROADS. 


‘The following extracts from an article by a 
Florida farmer in one of the leading American 
journals seem to be worthy of consideration :— 

It is easily possible for farmers to keep conntry- 
yoads in a much better condition than most of 
themare st present. ‘he individual can afford to do 
road mending on the same principle that he repairs 
fences and buildings: ‘It pays me;” and a land- 
owner ought to feel as much shame, even guilt, be- 
fore the general public over x mud-hole that can 
be drained, or over a choked-up siuice along his 
premises, as he ought over neglected cattle or a dis- 
play of filth. i 
“It is not necessary to wait for the road-working 
season to come. The most profitable, common-sense 
work can be put in a little at a time, if at 
the right time. Drainage is the begimning and the 
ending of the whole matter, if roads are to be 
roads and not sloughs. Watering-troughs and hill- 
side springs are common causes of standing water, 
yetitis a very simple matter to direct the water flow- 
ing from them in the way it should go. A stone, a 
loose board, a chunk of soil washed down against 
the end of the sluice, may choke it up till it is 
worse than nothing. Five minutes’ work would serd 
the water rushing through its proper channel. It 
is not uncommon to see water following the wheel 
rut for rods, when a man with half an eye can also 
see that a mere cut through the rigde at the edge 
of the road would lead the water into the ditch— 
perhaps down a bank. 

Dropping into a bad hole or soft place a few 
superfluous stones now and then to keep the water 
out would work a double headed blessing to all 
passing that way. Heaviug out a few stubborn old 
stones from the track would work a detriment to 
the blacksmith and waggon maker perhaps, but a 
big saving to [the farmer. If all such patching were 
thus well kept up, the yearly toll of public service 
wonld count more and more toward the good roads 
of which all are dreaming and talking. This view 
of the subject is no more than one feature of prac- 
tical farming, intelligent economy, a mere looxing 
out for number one, no matter how many others 
are also benefited.—From the Agricultural Gazette 
of New South Wales. 


—————————E—— 
SALE OF RUBBER FROM THE CHARDUAR 
PLANTATION IN ASSAM. © 


The Assam Forest Department sold in London 
the first produce of the Charduar Rubber Plant- 
ation at R2-8-6 per lb. The cost of transport 
from Tezpur and agent’s and sale expenses 
amounted to RO-3-7 per lb. We were offered in 
Tezpur R1-146 per lb. By sending it direct to 
the market we profited RQ-6-5 per lb. The total 
net profit was R1-2-6 perlb., but this is of no 
special interest, as the cost of collection was 
rendered exceptionally high by inexperience and 
bad weather.—Indian Forester. 
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PLANTING NOTES, 


Rvuseer SUPPLY DWINDLING: SUBSTITUTES 
Usrp.—The rubber supply of the world is run- 
ning short, and people are asking where our future 
tyres are. to come from. Happily, there are one 
or two inventions before the public as a_substi- 
tute for rubber. The nearest is ‘“ velvrill,” pre- 
pared from semi-dried linseed or castor oil. These 
oils are treated with nitric acid, forming what 
is called ‘‘nitrolinolein” or ‘‘ nitroricinolein.” 
This preparation is then mixed with nitrocellulose, 
of a very low degree of nitration, and the whole 
worked into ahomogeneous mass. —Daily Chronicle, 
Dee. 13, 
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SoME FrRuIT Crops OF 1899 IN CALIFORNIA.— 
We have been informed that this Garden of America 
has produced 5,250,000 lb. of Figs last year, 
against 4,780,000 |b, in the preceding year. The 
“ Peck” of dried Peaches on the coast is placed 
at 28,300,000 Ib., against 10,960,000 in 1898, The 
Apricot crop of Jast year was 7,000,000 lb. com- 
pared with 8,240,000 lb, in 1898.—Gardeners’ Chra- 
niecle, Jan. 20. 


EXPERIMENTS IN MANURING.—From a paper 
on the ‘‘Arrangement.of Experimental Plots in 
Gardens,” issued by the South-Eastern Agrieul- 
tural College, Wye, the foliowing are mentioned 
as being the requisite amounts of manure and the 
right proportions of their constituent parts: ‘‘ The 
quantities required are 2 oz per square yard of 
nitrate of soda, sulphate of ammonia, and kainit ; 
4 0z. per square yard of basic slag or superphos- 
phate; and 1 1b. per square yard of lime.’ Of 
course, many other measures will supply nitrogen 
and phosphorie acid, but the above are the most 
convenient.— Gardeners’ Chronicle, Jan. 20. 


ECONOMIC PROGRESS IN PERU.—Our Correspond- 
ent writes on December 9th last from Lima :— 
With the cessation of internal disturbances there 
is every reason to hope that Peru will make 
substantial economic progress in the near future. 
Industrial enterprise is everywhere increasing, 
notably so in the direction of the production of 
sugar, the crop of 1899 being fully 15 per cent 
greater than that of 1898. A larger area of land is 
being devoted to cane cultivation, and this means 
that the production for 1900 and 1901 will be con- 
siderably heavier than in the present year. Limited 
libality companies are now being formed to assist 
the development of the sugar industry in Peru, 
and by this means the necessary capital will be 
obtained for the erection of the required machi- 
nery, and the further extension of the cane fields. 
Small estates will no longer require separate 
mills in many districts, the principle of establish- 
ing central factories for the elaboration of the 
cane into sugar having been recently adopted 
in several of the most prominent sugar-produc- 
ing sections of the Republic. Improved accom- 
modation for the working men on many of the 
more important plantations is solving the,difficult 
problem of a steady labour supply to a marked 
degree. Moreover, more energy and a closer atten- 
tion to work are being shown by the planters 
than have been the rule in former years. The 
higher price of copper during the past 12 months 
has opened up fresh possibilities for the mineral 
industry of Peru, and the export of copper ore 
will form a valuable item in the list of Peruvian 
exports for 1900. The centre of the Peruvian 
mining industry is at Cerro de Pasco, situated 
only 65 miles from the Central Railway of Peru, 
now in the hands of the Peruvian Corporation. 
Railway communication once finally established 
between Cerro de Pasco and ‘the seaboard, and 
adequate transport provided by a re-equipment 
of, the Central Railway with freight wagons and 
locomotives, means an immense development 
in the working of copper ores. The cost of con- 
structing the necessary 65 miles of line to open 
this communication is estimated by competent 
engineers not to exceed £500,000, and the pro- 
spects of traffic over such a railway assure Satis- 
factory returns on the capital invested in the 
undertaking. Naturally, it is the Peruvian Cor- 


poration which should take the initiative in this | 


enterprise, for the reason that the new railway 
will act as a feeder tothe centreline. The cor- 
poration, unfortunately, however, are at logger- 
heads with the Peruvian Government, and make 
small effort to improve their own position by 
extending the railway system they now control. 
—London Vimes, iti f 
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INDIGO. AND SUGAR. 


THE connection between the two products 
may not seem very apparent, especially to 
those who have not any practical acquain- 
tance with either; but in India attention is 
being drawn’ to them as helpful to each 
other in alternate years. Our interest in the 
connection is neither academic, nor purely 
scientific. Though Indigo has never found 
a place among our varied industries—save 
for a few scattered experiments in the 
time of the Dutch and the beginning part 
of the present century—Sugar attracted 
considerable attention in the earlier years 
of British occupation: and it still four- 
ishes on a small, but, we fear, a steadily 
’ decreasing scale. We are however, now, 
entertaining the hope (as shown the other 
day) that it will yet figure, if not as 
one of our greatest industries, at least as 
a considerable one, if the expectation prove 
well-tounded, after the promised examina- 
tion of the land along the Mahaweliganga 
by experts in March and August next. 
In India, as our readers are aware, Indigo 
has for some time been in a bad way, 
chiefly through the competition of artificial 
dyes. As in the West Indies, so on_ the 
adjacent Continent, the opinion is gaining 
ground that the planters have the remedy 
to a great extent in their own hands.. They 
may be helpless, without the aid of the 
State, to protect themselves against fraudu- 
lent imitations of Indigo, but the Govern- 
ment will surely heip them, if they only 
ask it for help, against the false represent- 
ation of a substitute as Indigo. ‘The se- 
curity thus gained is not all that is wanted. 
There will be a market for the artificial dye, 
even when so described, and even if it be 
proved inferior to the vegetable product 
originally known to the tirade as Indigo ; 
and so far as the competition goes, the de- 
mand for the true Indigo will be lessened. 
In order to check the fall in prices inevit- 
able from over-production, a lessened output 
is counselled by a writer to the London 
Times, who. advises the planters to agree 
among themselves to devote only the most 
suitable portion of their lands to Indigo. 
The counsel is undoubtedly easier to ofter 
than to follow, but it is not impracticable, 
and when the alternative is loss, if not ruin, 
an earnest effort to act up to the advice 
will be true wisdom. And if the land thus 
left: unoccupied can be put under sugar-cane, 
as is suggested, there need be no. special 
difficulty in following the advice. 


There is, of course, the prejudice against 
Sugarasan industry often whichleaves small 
profits: butit was shown in recent articles how 


returns have been almost doubled by judicious . 


cultivation, and the proportion of Sugar has 
been increased by the choice of good seed. 
So far as India goes, there is the further 
‘protection which legislation has secured by 
countervailing duties against bounty-fed 
competition. It is further claimed that the 
new seedling canes which have been recently 
‘introduced into Barbadoes, have proved that 
profits are realisable from Sugar even at prices 
ees lower than those which have 
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been ruling lately. And further, Java is quoted 
as an illustration of the possibility of com- 
bining the cultivation of Sugar with that 
of Indigo. A botanical expert, reporting .to 
the Belgian Government on the methods 
adopted in Java, mentions the practice of 
rotation with the best results by the Java 
planters who alternate the cane every third 
year with indigo and rice. It is not by rota- 
tion of crops alone that Jaya is deriving 
handsome returns from Sugar, It utilizes 
European science, and pays strict attention to 
details; and, as we are ourselves organizing 
an Agricultural. Department, there is no 
reason why Ceylon should be behind any 
other country in securing adequate results 
pon the soil, This is what we read of 
ava i— 


“ Instead of wringing their hands, like the West 
Indian planters, and crying to the mother-coun- 
try for aid, the Javans, when the crisis came, 
set to work to apply German science to their 
own plantations. The sugar-growers formed them- 
selves into an association for the purpose of the 
scientific study and development of their own in- 
dustry. Experimental stations were established, 
with chemical and biological laboratories attached, 
and European specialists were engaged at high 
salaries to superintend the work of these stations. 
The progress of the experiments was regularly 
communicated to all the planters throughout the 
island, by means of a periodical’ publication, 
which was also used to describe the latest machi- 
nery and to deal with any other matters affecting 
the industry. The result is that Java has com- 
pletely recovered from the temporary ruin brought 
about by low prices, and that her sugar industry is 
now going ahead by leaps and bounds. If this 
can bedonein Java, why not in India? Java has 
the disadvantage of being compelled toseek a for- 
eign market for her sugar, and in nearly every 
instance has to fight her way into that market 
across a barrier of protective duties. In India 
there is an immense home market waiting for the 
capitalist who has the intelligence to produce sugar 
on European methods.” 
What is said of India applies, of course, to 
Ceylon, which imports a very considerable 
quantity of Sugar. 


Se ee 
THE SHEEP OF THE WORLD. 


As regards the number of ‘sheep, the following 
figures showing the number possessed by each country 
in the latest year, for which ‘fettirns have been 
published, are noteworthy :— 


‘Algeria 7,485,000 | India British © 16,875,000 
Argentina 75,000,000 | Italy 6,900,006 
Australasia 103,000,000 | Norway 1,417,000 
Austria 3,187,000 | Poland 3,755,000 
Belgium '236,000,000 | Romania 5,002,000 
Bulgaria 6,868,000 | Russia Hurope 44,465,000 
Canada 1,690,000 | Servia 3,094,000 
Cape Good Hope 14,000,000 | Spain 13,359,000 
Denmark 1,246,000 | Sweden 1,298,000 
France 21,445,000 | Switzerland * 272,000 
Germany 10,866,000 ; U.S. A. 37,657,000 
Holland 700,000 | Uruguay 16,397,000 
Hungary 8,122,000 ! 


The great sheep-breeding countries of the world, 
therefore, so far as tkese figures show, are Austrae 
lasia, Argentina, Russia, and the United States. 
All of these possess more sheep than the United 
Kingdom, which in 1898 had 31,102,000. But im 


- proportion to area the United Kingdom enore 


mously surpasses them, the four countries men. 
tioned having, of course, immense territories, 
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The figures, which are given in the Agricultural 
Returns, shows that the United States cover 
2,292,000,000 acres; Australia, 1,974,000,000 acres ; 
Russia in Europe 1,244,000,000 acres ; and Agentine, 
716,000,000 acres. ‘The United Kingdom, on the othez 
hand, covers only the comparatively insignificant 
area. of 77,000,000 acres.—Agricultural Gazette, 


Juondon. 
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' KANAPEDIWATTIE TEA ©C©O., LID. 
DIRECTORS’ REPORT. 


The Directors have pleasure n laying before the 
Shareholders their Report and Accounts for the year 
‘ended 31st December, 1899, which they trast will be 
found satisfactory. The following figures shewing the 
‘crop, cost, and average of the tea for the past three 
‘yéars will be found interesting :-— 


1897. 
Crop in 
exh dy lbs. 
From Estate Leaf ... ace 

From Bought Leaf,. 22,095 


Total Crop.. 144,190 
j 1898. 
142,267 
30,330 f ~ 


Nett 
Average. 


34°18 


Cost in 
Colombo. 


25°88 


‘From Estate Leaf .. 
‘From Bought Leaf. . 


Total Crop.. 172,597 

[ ‘ 1899. 
.From Estate Leaf .. sot G8 

From Bought Leaf.. 38,565 


Total Crop.. 189,595 
- It may be mentioned that the estate tea alone cost 
cents. 19:94 lb. laid down in Colombo, which reflects 
sgreat credit on the Superintendent, Mr. Geo. Christie, 
‘The crop was 3,970 |b. short of the estimate, but the 
yield was 548 lb. per acre which may be considered 
-good, a8 no allowance has been made‘for cocoa, cin- 
vchona and shade trees planted here and there through 
‘the tea. 
».Dhe net profits, for the year amount to R44,779:51, 
‘which is equal to 132 per cent on the paid up Capital 
‘of the Company as against 12 per cent last year. 
Including the sum of R771°24 brought forward from 
<last.. year,) the amount available for distribution is 
_~B45,550:39, of which R13,860 has been absorbed by the 
payment of an interim dividend of 4 per cent for the 
six months ended 30th June last. 
The Directors recommend that the available balance, 
namely R32,190°39, be apportioned as follows :— 
By the payment ofa Final Dividend of 64 per 
veent, making 104 per cent for the year R21,710-00 
By placing to Reserve Fund -- 10,000:00 
_ By, carrying forward to the next account 480°39 


2311 32°71 


21°92 36°16 


(eee: Total. .R32,190-39 
_/ It will be’ noticed that the Reserve Fund will then 
“stand at R25,000. | 

In terms of the Article of Association, Mr. George 
“Christie retires from the Board of Directors, but, 
being eligible, offers himself for re-election. 

_.-The Auditor, Mr. J. D. Forbes, also offers his ser- 
‘yices for 1900. 
cea a Ne 


YATADERIA TEA CO., OF CEYLON, LTD. 


Coe DIRECTORS REPORT. 
The directors have the pleasure to submit the Bal- 
ance Sheet.and Profit and Loss Account for the year 
* ending 31st Décember, 1899, duly audited. 
Including extraneous profit from outside manufac- 
“ture the profit for the year is R88,477'70, to which 
must bé added R9,850'87 balance from 1898. An 
Interim Dividend of 12} per cent, absorbing R23,750, 


“was paid last August, and the Directors propose that 


“a further Dividend at the rate of 124 per cent and a 

+ponus of 20 per cent., absorbing R61,750;' be declared 
and made payable om the 12th instant, leaving a 
palance gf R12,828'57. 


THE TROPICAL AGRICULTURIST. 


‘ all charges, was 1889 cents per lb,, and 
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It will be seen that the property representing Capital 
stands in the Balance Sheet at approximately R197 
per acre cultivated, as compared with about R200 in 
the previous year’s accounts, and that the profit is 
R100:54 per acre in bearing, and 46°56 per cent on 
the Cay ital. 

The total Tea crop was 572,138 lb. or 17,138 Ib. 
more than the estimated quantity, the latter part 
of the year having been more fayonrable. The pluck- 
ing area was 880 acres, in addition to which the 33 
acres of 1897 tea was plucked towards the close of 
the year. The total quantity of Tea for disposal 
was 877,214 lb,, including 5,076 lb. made from pur- 
chased leat, of which 221,481 lb. were eold locally, 
averaging 33°68 cents per lb., and 355,733 lb. were 
shipped to London. of which, 99,910 Jb. had still to be 
accounted for; butthe average obtained for the 255,8231b. 
as yetaccounted for is35°75 cents per lb. Thecostof the 
tea delivered to buyers or put on board ship, including 
the nett 
value reulised from sales (a portion being estimated) 
was 34°77 cents per lb. (being 496 of a cent more 
than tor the previons crop.) 


The Company’s property consisted on the 31st 
December, 1899, of ;— 
Yielded in 1899 


Tea ; 

Acres Planted in ‘Tea per Acre. 
172 1885 602 FE] 
208 1887 538 £ 
100 1888 534 SRS 

49 1889 630 maa 
6 1890 813 at 
52 1891 957 2 i 
120 1892 789 ze 
68 1894 844 38 
37 1895 719 as 
75 1896 530 B 
Ba 1897 111* 
9 1898 not in beayj 
24 1899 do da 
966 
22 Acres Cocoa and Factory site. 
10 ,, Cardamoms. anh 
255 ,, Forest, &. 


Total 1,253 Acres as per last report 
re * Plucked latter end of abddore : 
e estimate crop for 1900 is 580,000 lb.t 
Mr. J H Starey retires from the Board anaiche 
shareholders wilt be requested to elect a Director 
and also Auditor for the current year, 


Se a 


EXPERIMENTAL MANURING IN VICTORIA.— 
During the coming season the Vietorian Depart- 
ment of Agriculture proposes to make a thorough 
trial of the value of manures in different parts of 
the colony. Not only will the recent experiments 
at St. Arnauld be repeated, but experimental plots 
will be treated with different manures in all the 
principal wheat-growing districts of the colony 
The Minister of Agriculture states that he pro- 
poses to have four sets of fertilising drills at work 
under the supervision of Mr. AN Pearson the 
Government Agricultural Chemist,and Dr, Howell 
and every care will be taken to give full publicity 
tothe experiments. A number of sites have 
already been secured, and in making purchases of 
manures now on the market tor ithe purpose of the 
experiments, the Government would take every 
precaution to ensure the identity of the buyer being 
kept a secret. Dr, Howell, who has recently joined 
the department, is now engaged in making acom- 
plete soil survey of the colony, and he ig lecturing 
to farmers inall parts of the colony on manures 
and man aTing aud hevaplendl results to be'ob- 
ained from the scientific use. of fertilisers, —~ 
Sydney Matl, Jan, 20. a ae 
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Goyyespondence. — 


To the Editor. 


NEW METHOD OF HARVESTING RUBBER. 


[Letter addressed to the President of the Cham- 
ber of Agriculture, by M. Josselme, of Cochin 
China. ] Chie 

Sir,—I venture to address to you thissimple 
note after reading an article by M. Bourdarie, 
which appeared on April 20, 1899, in your Review 
under the title, ‘‘ The Cultivation of Rubber 
Plants.” ..... I wish to reassure M. Bour- 
darie and those who have the same anxiety re- 
garding the difficulties of harvesting and who 
consider it requires about one man per day per 
tree. This statement decided me to make known 
the simple method I have devised, and which 
reminds me, though it did not so strike me at 
first, of the simple process adopted in the ‘‘landes ” 
of the Gironde for harvesting the resin. This 
method, which I showed two years ago to Drs. 
Yersin and Jacquet in Assam, while cutting into 
some stems of Manihot Glaziovii, saves all mani- 
pulation and allows of one single person to make 
at the same time the harvest of a number of 
trees. This is the way:—Small bags, or rather 
little pockets, of calico of the poorest quality 
and provided beforehand with two furniture brads, 
or any other means of fixing them, are rapidly 
affixed in the evening, the side next the tree 
being drawn tight. The next morning at dawn, 
or at the time of fixing the bags, a cutter fol- 
lowing the first operator performs the incisions 
passing rapidly on from tree to tree. “For the pro- 
cess I should prefer to the hatchet the large wood 
scissor called by the Anamites ‘‘ fish’s tail,” driven 
in with one stroke to the required depth. 

The sap flows into the pocket, the watery 

| iquids are filtered through the cloth and evapor- 
ate, while the plastic substance remains in the 
bag and coagulates rapidly. It is easily detached 
from the tissue and nothing prevents one from sub- 
mitting it before it hardens to any fumigations or 
antiseptic processes that may be necessary. ‘True, 
by this process one would only obtain what might 
be called rubber in tears, but it would be more 
difficult to use fraud in this rubber. 

The initial trouble in collecting would be much 
lessened in this way and thet is a main point. 
Hitherto I have made only small experiments 
as my trees are bnt young. Need I say 
that the same pocket moved up or down will 
serve for many incisions on the same tree? . , 

I may add that the coarse calico lets through 
a milky substance as well as a clear liquid 
especially now while the rains are on. This varies 
with different trees and with the season,—Be- 
lieve me, etc., etc., J. JOSSELME. 

(From the Revue des Cultures Coloniales of 
Dee, 15.) 


THE CACAO MARKET: 
GIFTS OF CHOCOLATE AND COCOA FOR SOLDIERS. 


London, E. C., Jan. 19. 


DEAR Sir,—One of the signs of the great 
increase in the demand for cocoa and chocolate 
is the large share of attention it receives in the 
trade journals of late; in one of them alone (the 
‘© Confectioners’ Union ” for January) three special 
articles and nineteen paragraphs are devoted 
entirely to it, two of the paragraphs notifying 
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the intention of two new firms going into the 
business of Cocoa Mauufacturers. t 

Whilst new buyers are springing up on every- 
side, asking for samples from the Mincing Lane 
Brokers, it will be just as weil for both’ buyers 
and sellers if it were brought home to them, 
rather more forcibly than appears to be the 
case at present, that samples cost money, The 
little paper bags used down “ the Lane” for 
cacao samples hold about half pound each if filled, 
so if a dozen buyers ask for samples it means 
four to six pounds of cacao, at present values 
costing from 3s to 5s, and from all I see and 
hear, more than six pounds are sometimes 
wolved up by professing buyers to whom the broker 
who at present is forced by the custom of trade to 
give them out, although he knows the chances 
are against his getting any adequate return for 
the loss to his merchant, in the shape of orders, 
or spirited bidding, which so much sampling 
would warrant, at the sales. As the cost of 
samples come out of the shippers’ profits, I think 
it is worthy of their attention, now that 
there is undoubtedly a much larger demand 
from genuine buyers who must be . encouraged 
than formerly, for samples, to see that this 
right is not abused and that the samples 
they have to supply free do not go to 
help fill some bag which is then sold by’ the 
collector either down ‘* the Lane’’as “‘ duty paid” 
cocoa, or may be is included in a direct sale toa 
manufacturer. : 

This week same as the previous one has been 
a good one for sellers, Fine Ceylons are still 
much wanted, 90s being paid in the sale for by no 
means Ceylon’s record best, and should any such 
quality be offered just now—I mean beans witha 
nice even light cinnamon break free from whitish 
or darker beans, and with a bright “silky” ou€- 
side skin—I believe, the competition would cause 
it to realise 100s, for by the great changes in 
values I am of opinion, buyers have orders ‘‘to 
buy on” limits much more elastic than usual. 
Some lots this week sold at prices out of pro- 
portion, simply owing to two or three’ buyers 
competing for the same lot, with the result that 
whilst some lots showed only 1s to 2s rise, anothér 
went at a good 5s higher than presale valuations. 

This week 1,649 bags of Ceylons were offered, 
of which 1,305 bags sold, smalls'and common 
native 55s to 68s 6d, fair to good native 69s to 75s. 
Middling to good red estate qualities 78s 6d to 83s 
6d, fine 84s 6d to 90s- , 

The demand for Trinidads is also very good, sale 
rates varying from 80s to 82s 6d for good to fine 
red, and now anything approaching good red seems 


Sairly easy to sell at 808. The stocks of this 


growth are very low, being orly 16,657 bags. 

Grenadas at the sales went firm with an ocea- 
sional rise of 6d and 1s, the best selling at 78s and 
73s 6d against 72s 6d last mail. 

As I anticipated, the idea of the Queen making 
a jresent of Chocolate to her soldiers has already 
heen copied, one lady having sent 3,500 4-lb. tins 
uf Cocoa to be distributed amongst certain regi- 
ments at the front ; this cocoa was supplied b 
Mess:s. Clarke, Nicholls, & Coombs, Ltd., a wall 
known confectionery house, and one of the two 
firms I mentioned who are going in for cocoa, 

I see by the papers, the Volunteers. going to the 
front are particularly advised to take a quantity 
of chocolate in case of emergency, and being short 
of provisions, so on all sides the usefulness, of 
cocoa is being recognised.— Yours truly, 


HAROLD HAMEL SMITH. 
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PLANTERS AND AUXILIARY PRODUCTS. 


Upcountry, Feb. 7, 


DEAR SirR,—Now that we have to face more 
enemies than one, connected with the Teaenterprise, 
is it not time that all tea planters should turn 
their attention to auxiliary products suited to their 
different altitudes, so that we may be prepared to 
tide over troublous times when they do begin to 
make themselves felt? The prices most of us are 
now realizing for our staple product can but only 
help to keep the wolf away from the door ; but 
when we are told of gigantic organizations to 
wipe us dry, by depriving us even of that last 
drop in the bucket, it behoves each and all of 
us. to look alive and to be up and doing. 

That such another crisis as this Island experi- 
enced in the early “ eighties, ” is looming in the 
not distant future (this time not from disease but 
from numerous other causes too voluminous to 
mention) does;not require a prophet’s eye to discern, 
and, when it does come, how many amongst us 
will then be found prepared to face the inevita- 
ble with all our eggs in theone basket, as most 
of us at present stand? I trow few, very few! 

When the coffee catastrophe swooped down on 
Ceylon like a thunderbolt, those of the knowing 
ones amongst our planters of that day, who 
had cinchona planted on their estates, found and 
got no little help from that product to keep 
themselves afloat : a good many of those men will 
own up that their cinchona went no small way 
to help them todevelop the new industry fea. 
Where in Ceylon is cinchona to be found 
now? Except in a handful of places, this 
product is a thing of the past. That this 
commodity is in demand cannot be doubted, 
when we see the ‘‘sons of the prophet” on the 
tramp offering quite 25 cts on the _ spot 
for. a pound of dry bark. I only wish I was 
the possessor of a few thousand pounds of bark 
this day : what a haul I should have made ! 

_ I will (if you will permit me) through your 
columns offer a small suggestion to both lowland 
and highland planters. To the former I would 
suggest that they plant up all vacancies, road- 
sides, . above. drains, boundary belts, &c., 
with Para rubber, nutmegs and cloves—products 
well adapted to their climate—and all their flats 
and undulating lands with coconuts at 30 or 40 
feet. apart: this will in no way affect their tea. 
To the highlanders I would say, plant all your 
vacancies, roadsides, above drains, boundaries, 
&e., with a good jat cinchona. My brethren, 
take this advice in a good spirit asit is given 
in a kindly one; and=perhaps, it may be, at the 
end of five yearsor so you may live tothank. _ 
EXPERIENCE OF THE EARLY ‘‘ EIGHTIES.” 


SUGAR CULTIVATION. 


DEAR SiR,—Re your articles about sugar culti- 
‘vation. Did not one of the Lords Elphinstone 
lose heavily by an experiment in this direction 
at a place called ‘‘Paradua” (I think), in the 
-Kalutara district, in the ‘‘fifties ?” Rumour had it 
that my Lord dropped some R30,000 over the 
“business. I hope sincerely I may have been 
misinformed as to the loss sustained by Lord 
Elphinstone, but caution is required in all such 
- ventures, E. F. T. 

/ ine changes that have taken place in sugar 
cultivation and preparation in the past twenty 
years are very notable and our correspondent 
may be quite sure that Mr. Turnerand his staff 
will do nothing rashly.—ED, 7’. A.] 
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PLANTING NOTES: 


COREAN PEARL Divers,—The diving for the 
pearl oysters found off the Corean island of 
Quelpart is entirely done by women. Dressed 
in a kind of bathing snit, with a sickle in one 
hand and a gourd with a bag tied to it in frent 
of them, they swim out from the shore as far 
as half a mile—boats cannot be aftorded—and 
they dive, probably a depth of forty or fifty feet, 
to the bottom, cut the weeds with the sickle or 
if they find a pearl oyster, tear it off from the 
stone, and then put it into the bag, which is 
kept floating by the gourd. They do not go 
back before the bag is filled, which often takes 
more than half an hour.—Home paper, Jan. 16. 


FowLs IN FRUIT CULTIVATION. —In the old days 
of the Agricultural Gazette Mr. Alderman and 
Sheriff Mechi used to entertain the readers with 
stories of his agricultural experiences, including 
the work done by fowls in vegetable-gardens and 
orchards in clearing-olf insect-pests. This sort of 
work is being done now with approval in many 
partsofthe world ; and from abroad come encon- 
raging reports of the value of chicken-peck. One 
fruit-grower writes :—‘‘ I enclosed half-a-dozen un- 
productive canker-worm infested Apple-trees in a 
chicken-yard, and as a result the insects were 
cleared, and tlie trees produced good crops of fine 
fruit.” Another wrote :—‘‘ The hen kas a golden 
claw; she is a professor of agriculture, too, and 
teaches clean culture, and lots of it, with high- 
feeding for a fruit-orchard.” Verb Sap.—Garden- 
ers’ Chronicle, San. 20. 

TEA IN ASSAM.—The heavy rain that fell in 
Upper Assam and the north-east tea districts 
generally the week before last, theugh it will 
render the first hoeing more easy and _ benefit 
general cultivation, comes rather at an inoppor- 
tune time for those who commenced their pruning 
last month, inasmuch as it will bring outa flush 
tongh, leathery, and sapless that will not be 
worth gathering for manufacture, and yet must 
be removed or bangi will be the result. We 
are generally prepared for (and expect) the usual 
Christmas showers but hardly for such an ab- 
normal downpour as this. One or two complaints 
have reached us that the rain will delay clear. 
ance, but with these we have not the slightest 
svmpathy, as there is quite enough land under 
tea for all likely requirements for the next two 
years.—Indian Planters’ Gazette. 


ee 
RAINFALL RETURN FOR COLOMBO. 


(Supplied by the Surveyor—General.) 


es = Av otf 
1895. | 1896. }1897. | 1898. eiib 29yrs 1900. 
Inch.| Inch | Inch | Inch | Inch.| Inch.| Inch. 
January ..| 5°00 | 2:92 | 3-81 2°32 6°98 | 3°09 BIZ 
February ..] 0°81 0°35 | 1°68 1°98 2°78 | 1°90 | 0-02* 
March 1°84 | 5°64 | 3°66 | 4°21 0°88 | 4°92 
April 9°34 | 5°93 |10°97 | 22-81 6°66 | 11°47 
May --|10°09 | 9°31 | 8°30 | 5°SO J17-73 | 11:89 
June -|13°99 | 8°37 |10°14 | 10°94 9°23 | 8°34 
July 0°52 | 2°85 | 5°24 | 6°15 lil | 4°49 
August 0°92 | 6°35 | 9°09 | 0°97 | 0-62 | 3-77 
September | 4°09 |10:99 | 4°58 | 6:90 1°48 | 513 
October ..|30°36 116-78 | 4°71 |. 20:60 |12°99 |14°57 | 
November..| 5°83 |19.81 |11°65 | 17°38 | 8-58 112-80 
December..| 9°44 |11°76 | 8°89 3-U5 4°44 6°45 
Total..|92°23 |101°06/82°73 | 103°11 | 73°48]/38°82 |.3°74 


* From ist to 7th Feb. 0°02 inch, that is up to 930. a,m, — 
on 8th Feb.—Ep. 7.4, ; 


Fee. 1, 1900.] 


‘ 


0°38 inches. 
WESTERN PROVINCE. 


Negombo, Mr. Bucknall 
6) cee 

Kalutara Mr, Gregson 
36 nad 

Labugama, M;. Bond 
(369) ait -8219 

Henaratgoda, Mr. Silva 
(33) 


CENTRAL PROVINCE. 


Katugastota, Mr. Morga 
Q 


1,500} weet) 835 
New Valley, (Dikoya) Mr. 
Ward (8,700) .. 3°56 
Helboda (Pussellawa) Mr. 
Anderson, (4,310) .. 5°€8 
Yarrow Estate, Ae 
Mr. Peto (8,400)... 5°94 
Peradeniya Mr. OD 
MacMillan (1,540) ... 6°68 
Duckwari, Mr. Edwin 
(3,300) we 12°92 
Caledonia, Mr Goork .. 
(4,273) 5 COB 
Pussellawa, Mr. a 
Powell (3,000) 1. «548 
Hakgala, Mr. sin 
Nock (5,581)... 8°80 
8. Wanarajah Estate, Mr. 
Tatham (3,700) oe 2°88 
St. Anurew’s (Maskeliya), 
Not received (4,200).. — 
Padupola, Mr. Ward.. 
(1,636) ait 580 
Mylapitiya, Mr. Rowland 
(1,707) rag? 3d 


Nol THERN PROVINCE. 


Mullaittivu, Mr, Sanmukam 
(12 9°53 


i ‘els. 
Jaffna Mr. MacDonouell 
(8 3 


) 37 
Mankulam, (N. Road) Mr. 
Walker * Genrer 871 
Elephant Pass, Mr... 
Silva (7) yu 
Vangalachettykulam, Mr. 
Oorloff (17¥) ae 470 


Point Pedro, Mr. Ropes, 


24 ss 

Jaffna College, Mr. Cooke 

91 cet 3:28 
Kayts, Mr. Kretser .. 

8 1°43 
Kankesanturai, Mr. .; 
* Pararachasingha (10).. 2°00 
Pallai, Mr. Silva 

9. 


24) -- 6°30 
Murikandy, (North-Central 

Road) Mr. Krester — 6°25 
Nedunkeni, Mr. Sanmukam 


(122) yer 26°04 
Chavakachcheri, Mr. 
Silva (16) ee ROY} 


Udupiddi, Mr. Hastings 
(85 3348: 
Marichchukaddi, Mr. 
Thamoyharampillay (14) 4°70 
Murungan, Mr. 
Ramalingam (52) 7:05 
Vavuniya Mr. Walker 
(318) §'12 


SOUTHERN PROVINCE. 
Ella Vella Mr. Smith (262) 
13° 


Kekanadura, do (150) 5:37 
Denagama, do (286) 11‘5t 
Udukiriwila Mr. Auwarét 
(235) tes 0°26 
Kirama, Not receivet 


(260) — 

Hali-ela Mr. Smith (200) 6:45 
Tissamaharama, Mr, 

Peries (75) boy Bits) 

Matara Mr. Smith (15) 5:15 

Dandeniya, do (1657) ., 3°68 


THE 


TROPICAL AGRICULTURIST. 


Ceylon Rainfall. 


Tae P. W. D. MerrorotocGicaL OBSERVATIONS FoR 
Dec. 1899.—We append this Monthly Return of rain 
from which it will be seen that the highest fall was 
at Maha-oya tank in the Hasteru Province, 31°60 inches 
and the lowest at Negomboin the Western Province 


Urubokka, Mr. Smith 
(890) ~- 14:09 
Elagala, Not received (121) — 
Tangalla, do (94) 
Mr. Cade 


Mamadola, : 


56) 8°40 
EASTERN PROVINCE. 


Irrakkamam, Mr. Bower (42) 


19°74 
Devilana, Mr. 
Vanderstraaten (136) 15°10 
Sagamata, -Mr, Bower 
(40) wea 12'26 
Ambare, do (65) 16°16 
Kanthalai, Mr. Carte 
(150) 4°23 
Allai, Mr. Carte (95) 17°10 


Rukam, Mr. Vanderstraaten 


3 (120) a. 23:90 
Periyakulam, Mr, 

Carle (20) see 20°66 
Chadaiyanialawa, Mr. 

Edge (57) ai 8'4¥ 
Kalmunai, do (12) 1846 
Rotewewa, do . (30) 14°88 
Lahugala, do (70) 99) 
Naulla, do (30) 8°10 
Andankulam, Mr. 

Carte (41) we. 21°83 


Manalpuddy, Mr. 
Vanderstraaten (21) 

Maha-Oya-Tank, 
Mr. Vandersiraaten 
(190) 31°60 


11°10 


N.-W. PROvINCE. 


Magalawewa, Mr. Ganaratna 
(176) so) 284 
Maha Uswewa tank, Mr, 
Crabb (160) sisi 2:04 
Tenepitiya. Mr. 
Churchill | (8) aed 2 2°30 
Batalagoda, Mr. Fonseka 
_ 3°00 
N.-C. PROVINCE. 


Kalawewa, Mr. Cargon (268) 


618 
Maradankadawala, Mr. 
Carson — (443)... 9°22 
Mihintale, Mr MacBride 


(354) a6 654 
Horowapotana, Mr. : 
MacBride (217) .. 8°64 
Madawachchiya, Mr, 
MacBride (285) 13°52 
Topare, Mr.Jayewardane (200) 


eh 13°80 
Minneriya Mr. Morgan — 
12°01 
Uva PROVINCE, 
Bandarawela, Mr. 
Tocke (4,000) .. 7°26 
Haldummulla, Mr. Viramuttu 
(3,160) .. 9°55 
Kumbukan, Mr. 
Emerson (446) ... 6°72 
Koslanda, Mr. 
Emerson (2,258) ... 11:16 
Tanamalwila, Not 
received (550) , — 
Bibile, Mr. Silva (#80) 17°53 
Taldena, Mr. Fernando 
(1,100) 20°96 
Allutnuwaia—Mr. Leembrug- 
gen — 20°71 
SABARAGAMUWa~. 
Ambanpitiya, Mr. 
Caldicott (729) 9:29 
Pelmadulla, Mr. Clarke 
(408) 5°92 


Kolonna Korale (Hulania- 
oya) Mr, Dabare (203) 8:76 
Avisawella, Mr, Jeffery 


(105) 610 


569 


S. G. O. Merzoronociesin OBxsERvations FoR 


AveustT, 


The following is the 


1899, 


return of the total fall of 


rain for August, from which it will be seen that the 
highest fall was at Labookellie, Ramboda, 28:45 in- 


ches, and the lowest at Hambantotta and Horakele 
Estate, Chilaw, 0°04 inches, } 


Colombo (40) 0°62 
.Ratnapura (84). . 7°98 
Puttalam (27) 0 
Anuradhapura (295) 0 
Mannar (12) 0 
Jaffna 9 0 
Trincomalee (12) = 0'50. 
Batticaloa (26) - 0°74 
Hambantota (50) 0°04 
Galle (48) 4°77 
Kandy (1,654) 4°14 
Nuwara Eliya (6,188) 5°22 
Hakgala, Nuwara 

Eliya (5,581) 2°80 
Badulla (2,225) 0°95 
Kurunegala (381) 0°74 

Maligakanda, Colombo 

Mr. Johnson — (70) 0°e9 


Agricultural School _— 

Colombo, Mr. Rodrigo 1:0 
Passara Hospital, Passara 

(Mr. Thomas) 2,200 3°63 
Welhelmiva Puttalam, 

Mr. Ratnayeke (131) oe 
Horakele Estate, 

Chilaw, Mr. Beven (50) 0°04 

Chilaw Kachcheri 
Chilaw, Mr. Xoch (10) 0 

Franklands Estz.te _ 
Veyangoda, Mr. Beven 0°93 
Orange Hill, Ragama 

Mr. Bury (69) 0°22 
Henaratgoda Gardens, 

Henaratgoda, Mr. de 

Silva (33) 0°95 
Kotua Godella, Rambukana 

Mr. Windus (580) — 
Eadella or Liberia Es- 

tate Polgahawela 

Mr. Craighead (426) 1°77 
Geekianakanda, Neboda _ 

Mr. Towgood (200) — 
Polgahakanda, Neboda 

Mr. Wight (300) 3°84 
Labugama, Hanwella, 

Mr. Bond (369) 5°78 
Rayigam, Horana, Mr, 

Dawson, (800) 3°07 
Kanavugma, Avissawella 

Mr. Cooke (200) 4:06 
Dunedin Estate, Avis- 
sawella, Mr. Bayley, (400) 5°42 
Digalla Avisawella, Mr. 

Tottenham, (400) 7°59 
Pambagama, Avisawella, 

Mr. Bridgman (600) 8°11 
Avisawella Estate Avisawella 

Mr. Byrde (250) 5°45 
Yatideriya, Kegalla, 

Mr. Fairweather — 6:14 
Mahawalatenna,  Balangoda 
Mahawalatenna R M. 

-- 0°32 

Agarsland Estate Balangoda 

Mr. Boyd (2,215) = 
Maduwanwala, Rakwana, 

Maduwanwela R.M. | 

(750) 1(3 
Anninkanda, Morawaka, 

Mr. Anderson, (1,400) 7°85 
Panilkanda, Morawaka, 

Mr. Davidson. (1,900) 6°20 
St. John Del Key, Kegawan- 

talawa Mr. Glanville 

(4,300) 641 
Friedland, Bogawantalawa 

Mr. Rammell (5,200) 4°75 
Campion, Kogawantalawa, 

Mr. Gidden, (4,840) 3°88 
Blair Athol, Dikoya, 

Mr. Lane (3,641) 15°54 
Annticla, Dikoya, 

Mr. Knight (4,300) 9°57 
Maskeliya Hospital, 

Maskeliya Mr, Bulner 

(4,200) 9°05 


Hope Estate, Hewaheta, 
Mr. Bagot (5,000) 3°81 
Coldstream Estate, Watawala 

Mr. Spedding (3,800) 2275 
Holmwood Est., Agrapatana, 

Mr. Gray (5,240), 7°82 
Sandringham, Agrapitana: 

Mr. Orchard (5,200) 5°74 
Gingran-oya, Kotmale 

Mr. Cox (3,800) 
Labookelle, Ramboda, 

Mr. Stone (5,000) 28°45 


17:07 


. Dunsinane, Pundalu-oya, 


Mr. Metealfe+ * ,800 
Sogama, Fussellawa, f 

Mr. Eustace (3,500). 7°99 
Kurundu-oya, Maturata, 

Mr. Corbetta (5,150) 0°36 
Kabaragalla, Maturata, 

Mr. Maclean (4,200) 6°89 
Maragalla Estate, Moopana, 

Mr. Betts, — (2,200) 3°42 
Moopana, Hospital, Moopana 

(Mr. Sela) (600) 3°38 
Madulsima Hospital Lunugala 

Dr. Vethecan (2,690) 3°04 
Meeriabedda, Haputale, 

Mr. Dupuis (3,600) 0:91 
Udahena Estate, Haputale, 

Mr. Bisset, (4,400) 1°12 
Post Office, Bandara wela, 

Mr, Mendis (4,036) 1°04 
Callander, Ohiya 

Mr. Green (5,125) _— 
Mariawatte, Gampola : 

Mr. Salmond. = (1,600) 4°84 
Orwell Estate, Gampola 

Mr. Taylor (1,800) 4°93 
New Forest, Deltota, 

Mr. Wardrop (3,500) 6°22 
Rajawella, Estate, lelieniya 

Mr. Miller, (1,500) — 
Lower Spring Valley, Badulla 


11°94 


Mr. Rettie (3,650) O'51 
Gourakele Estate, Badulla 
Mr. Hope (4,200) 0°5) 


Mousagala Estate, Badulla, 


Mr. Deaker (4,500). 4°91 
Ledgerwatte, Badulla 
Mr. Rettie (4,000). 0°45 


Dea Ella Estate, i’ walatenna 
Mr. Vanderslott (800) 3°19 
Sembawatte Estate, N’pitiya 
Mr. Roe (1,600) 15°45 
Gammaduwa, Estate, Rattota 
Mr. Westland (2,400) 0°88 
Kobonella Estate, Rangala, 


Mr. Pole (3,200) 4°12 
St.. Martins, Rangala, 

Mr. Wyllie (3,600) — 
Crystal Aik, | Matale, 


Mr. Van Starrex (1,400) 0°87 
Vicarton Estate, Matale 
Mr. Carrie (3,250) 2°87 
Matale Mr. Tisseverasinghe 
(1,208) -- 
Wariapolla,._ Matale, 
- Mr. Dickenson (1,200) 1°72 
Dambulla,. Mr. Sionetamby 
U 


(400) 
Kotta Estate, Pallai, 
Mr. Todd (13) 2°02 


Mantota Hospital, Mannar, 
Mr. Adams (17) 0 
Bottala Hospital, Buttala, 
Mr. Perera — 0°10 
Police Station, Hatton Police 
Constable Miskin(4,141) 17°21 
Medway Estate Nilaveli, 


Mr. Abrabam, eo 1°21 
Delwita, Kurunegala 
Mr. Price (499) 3°20 


Woodsiie, Uragalla 
Mr. MacMahon (8,000) 1°26 
Gillardstown, Wattegama 
Mr. Hardy (2,000) 8:98 


570 THE TROPICAL 
SHARE LIST. 
ISSUED BY THE 
COLOMBO SHARE BROKERS’ ASSO- 
CIATION, 
CEYLON PRODUCE COMPANIES, 
paid Buy- Sell- Tran- 
Company. p.sh. ers. ers. sactions, 

Agra Ouvah Estates Co., Ltd. 600 950 — a 
Ceylon T2a and Coconut Estates 500 — 500n1 .. 
Castlereagh Tea Co., Ltd. 100 COV tes 100 
Ceylon Hills Estates Co,, Ltd. 100 — 30 sh 
Ceylon Provincial Estates Co. 600 500 .. 
Claremont Estates Co., Ltd. 100 bie 25 
Clunes Tea Co., Ltd. 100 — 87°50 
Clyde Estates\Co., Ltd. 100 = 70 = 
Deomoo Tea Co., Ltd. 100 — oe 12} 
Drayton Estate Co., Ltd. : 100 ofa 150 Js 
Kila Tea Co., of Ceylon, Ltd. 100 — = 7 
Eatates Co., of Uva, Ltd. 500 — 280 y 
Gangawatta 500 — al, =: 
Glasgow Estate Co., Ltd. 600 — -- 910xd 
Great Western ‘T'ea Co., 600 — 649 og 
tHapugahalande Tea Estate Co. 200 — 275 E5 
Aigh Forests Estates Co., Ltd 600 _ 575 ay 

Do part paid 850 — _ 410 
Horekelly Estates Co., Ltc., 100 -- — #) 
Kalutara Co., Ltd. 500 -- 400 _ 
Kandyan Hills Co., Ltd. 100 — 70 
Kanapediwatte Ltd. 100 160 973 95 
Kelani Tea Garden Co., Ltd. 100 45 He we 
Kirklees Estates Co., Ltd. 100 _— 145 — 
Knavesmire Estates Co., Ltd. 100 50 — eS 
Maha Uva Estates Co., Ltd 500 _ 450 es 
Mocha Tea Co., of Ceylon, Ltd. 600 610 — 625 xd 
Nahavilla Estate Co., Ltd. 600 — 475 ae 
Neboda Tea,, Co. Ltd 500 500 =k. — 
Nyassaland Coffee Co. Ltd. 100 a 45 
Ottery Estate Co., Ltd. 100 o — — 
Palmerston Tea Co., Ltd. ‘500. — 400 Bes 
Penrhos Estates Co., Ltd. 100 — 100 an 
Pine Hill Estate Co., Ltd. 60 45 - if, 
Pitakanda ‘lea Company 600 1,006 — i 
Putupaula Tea Co., Ltd. 100 _ 120 — 
Ratwatte Cocoa Co., Ltd. 600 - J 
Rayigam Tea Co,, Ltd. 100 — 673 673 
BRoeberry Tea Co., Ltd: 100 45 — = 
Ruanwella Tea, Co., Ltd. 100 — 70 ef 
St. Heliers Tea Co., Ltd. 600 600 — = 
Talgaswela Tea Co., Ltd. 100 _— _ iby 

Do 7 per cent. Prefs. 100 c0 On 3/9 
Tonacombe Estate Co., Ltd. 500 — 450 as 
Udabage Estate Co., Ltd. 100... — 23 
Tdugama Tea & Timber Co., Ltd. 50 5 10 2 
Union Estate Co., Ltd. 600 290 8cO — 
Upper Maskeliya Estate Co., 

Ltd. : 600 ia 500 —_ 
Ovakellie Tea Co., of Ceylon, 

Ltd. ) 100 660 70 6 
Vogan Tea Co.,Ltd.) 100 we 83 
Wanarajah Tea, Co.,Ltd. 600 _— 1145 a, 
Yataderiya Tea Co.,: Ltd. 100 = 430 430 


OzYLON OommERoIAL CoMmpPANiEs. 


Adam's Peak Hotel Co., Ltd. 100 
Bristol Hotel Co., Ltd. 100 
Do 7 per csnt Debts. 100 


Ceylon Gen. Steam Navet, 

Co., Ltd. 100 
Colombo Apothecaries Co., Ltd 100 
ree Assembly Rooms Co., 


td. 20 
Do prefs, . : 

Colombo Fort Land and Building 
Co., Ltd. 100 
Colombo Hotels Company 100 
Galle Face Hotel Co., td. 100 
Kandy Hotels Co., Ltd. 100 
Kandy Stations Hotels Co. 100 


Mount Lavinia Hotels Co., Ltd. 600 


New Colombo Ice Co., Ltd. 100 
Nuwara Eliya Hotels Co,, Ltd. 100 
Public Hall Co., Ltd. 20 
Petroleum Storage Co. 100 

Do 10 % prefs, 100 


ban ical 
a7h Ot! 
200 5 
ob 145 
gor oe% 
= 803 

155 155 
— uy 
30 _ 

300 be 
a8 N70 
80 


AGRICULTURIST. {Fre. 1, 1966. 
LONDON COMPANIES.* 
paid Buy- Sell- Trame 
Company. . 8h: ets. ers: sactions 
Alliaive Tea Co., of Ceylon, 10 8-9 - iE: 
Anglo Ceylon General Estates Co: 100 -- 35—40 .. 
Associated Estates Co:, of Ceylon 10 _ 3-5 Cy 
Do. 6 per cent prefs, 10 as 1$ 
Ceylon Proprietary Co. 1 12°6—176 
Ceylon Tea Plantation Co., 10 - 245-25; — 
Dimbula Valley Co., 5 aie 55-6 — 
Do refs. 5 . oe _ 
Eastern Produce and EstatesCo. 5 we SEG os 
Ederapolla Tea Co., 10 ne 7-8 =f 
{mperial Tea Estates 10 ae G>Grois; 
Kelani Valley Tea Asson., 5 A 5—6 oF 
Kintyre Estates Co., 10 7 «9-9: 0% 
Lanka Plantation Co., 10 4$ 4-5 a 
Nahalma Estates Co , 1 — — lis 
New Dimbula Co., 1 — 2-3 z 
Nuwara Hliya'lea Kstate Co. lu 95 9-10 9 
Ouvah Coffee Co., 10 7 -- : 
Ragalla Tea Estates Co, 10 — 10 x 
Scottish Ceylon Tea Co., 10 — W415 
Spring Valley Tea Co., 10 3 4—5 
Stindard Tea C-., 6 — l-lw’ . 
The Shell Transport and Trading 
Comp ny, 100 DE = 250 
Yatiyantota Geylon Tea Co., 10 - =O us 
Yatiyantota pref. 6 o/o 16 — 9%—10} .. 


BY ORDER OF CHE COMMITTEE. 
Colombo, February 9th, 1900 
* Latest London: Prices 


THE LOCAL MARKET. 


(By Mr. James Gibson, Baillie St., Fort.) 


Colombo, Feb. 6th, 1900. 
COFFEE :— 
Estate Parchment per bushel R7‘50 to 9°00 
Chetty do do R500 to 6 00 
Nate aes } per cwt. } R38-00 none offering 
Liberian coffee:—per bushel ¥500 


do cleaned coffee:—per cwt 


R22°00 to 25°00 
Cocoa unpicked:—per cwt 


R38‘00 to 41°00 


do cleaned do R44°00 to 47°00 
Cardamoms Malabar per Ib R100 to 1710 
do . Mysore, © do R165 to 1°90 
RIcE :— ; 
Soolai per bag of 164 lb. nett R900 to 9°25 
Slate or Ist quality:— per bushel R3°38 to 3°43 
Soolai 2& 8rd. do do do R323 to 3°35 
Coast Calunda R3°87 to 4°00 
Coast Kara R3°75 to 3°87 
Kazala R325 to 3:28 
Muttusamba Ordinary R4'26 to 4°87 scarce 
Cinnamon. per lb Nui to 4 R068 
do do 1 toz R00°62 


do Chips per candy - R92 50 to 95°00 
Coconuts Ordinary per thousand K35'09 to 38°00 
do Selected do R36-00 to 40°00 
Coconut Oil per cwt R14'25 to 14°50 
do do F. O. B. per ton R285-00 to 220°00 
Poonac :— 
Gingelly per ton 
Coconut Chekku 
do Mill (retai)) 
Cotton Seed per ton 
Copra per candy 


R9750 to 1(0°00 
R8000 to 82°5C 
R77'50 to 80°00 
R85'00 to 87°50 


do 
do 


Kalpitiya do Nil 
Marawila do R43°50 to 43°75 
Cart Gopra do R38'00 to 42°00 
Satinwood per cubic feet R200 to 2°25 
do Flowered do R5'00 to 6°00 
Halmilla do R1°90 
Palu do R1°60 to 1°12 
Ebony per ton R75:00 to 175°00 
Kitul fibre per cwt R28'00 to 30°00 
Palmyra do Co) R500 to 15°50 
Jaffna Black Clean per cwt R15‘00 
do mixed do R12°50 to 13°50 
Indian - do R8‘50 to 13°00 
a> Cleaned do R10°50 to 14°50 


A500 to 58°00 


Sapanwood per ton 
American per case R800 to 8'25 


Kerosine oil 


do bulk Russian per tin R340 to 3°50 

do Russian’ per case R710 te 72a 
Nux Vomica per cwt R2°00 to 3°50 
Croton Seed per cwt R30-00 
Kavok cleaned fob per cwt R24°50 

ao unpicked do R600 


Plumbago per ton, 


do R50u'00 to 1000°00 
according tu grade ) Chins 


R250°00 to 750700 
Dust 


| Large lumps R700:00 to 1000-00 
R100°00 to 55040 


Fer. 1, 1900.] THE ‘TROPICAL 


COLOMBO PRICE CURRENT. 


(Furnished by the Chamber of Commerce.) 


Colombo, 5th Feb. 1900. 
CarpaMoms:— 
All round parcel, well bleached per Ib. R1-85 
Do. dullmedium do. ©. 1°55 
Special assortment, 0 and 1 only do. 2°25 
Seeds do. 1°35 


- CincHoya Barxg:— 
Per unit of Sulphate of Quinine 12c. 1 0/o to 4 o/o 
Cinnamon :-— 
Ordinary assortment per lb. 59c. 
Nos. 1 and 2 only per Ib, 65c. 
Nos. 3 and 4 only per Ib. 52c. 
Cinnamon Cuips:— _—. 
Per candy of 5601b R95 
Cocoa :— 
Finest estate red; unpicked per cwt R46°50 
Medium do do per cwt R42:00 


Bright native, unpicked and undried per cet 
Ordinary do do do eng 
offering. 


Coconuts—(husked). 
Selected per thousand R45:00 
Ordinary % R40:00 
Smalls Rs R28-00 
Coconut Caxr— 
Poonac in robins f.o.b. per ton Rs80-00 
Do. in bags none 
Coconut (Dessicated). 
Assorted all grades per Ib. 133¢ Nominal. 
Coconur O1— 
‘Dealers’ Oil per cwt. R14:25 Closing at R14-00) 
Coconut Oil in ordinary packages, f. 0. b. per tox 
R322'50. Marhet quiet but firm; supplies scarce. 
CorrEE— : 


Plantation Estate Parchment on the spot per bus, 
9:00 


Plantation Estate Coffee f.o.b. (ready) per cwt. R65 
Native Coffee, f.o.b 42°50. Nominal. 
CitrRonELLA OrL— 


Ready do per Ib. 68c—Per drum of 800 lbs 
do do per lb. 63c—Per case of 90. lbs in 

tins. 
Copra— 

Boat Oopra per candy of 560 Ib. R45-00 

Calpentyn Copra do do R45°50 

Cart do do do R42-00 

Estate do do do R45:00 
Croton SEEp per cwt R25:00 . 
Exsony— 


Sound per ton at Govt. depot R175,—as per ‘last 
Governmen ales, Nov. 15th. 

Inferior per ton at Govt. depot R120 
Fipres— 


eogonn Bristle No.1 per cwt Ril 


fe) Her] a 8 
Coconut mattress ,, 1 A 2°75 
le) » 2 4 2 
Coir Yarn Kogalla ,, 1 to8 18 
Do Culombo ,, 1 to8 16 
Kitool all sizes 38 
Palmyrah 14 
PrpreR—Black per lb 28c. 
an 
arge lumps » per ton R1050 Pas 
Ordinary lumps & : a 1000 ete ane 
’ Chips Bs i 7507 Bu 
ee ae » » 680)" Nominal 
Do (Flying) 200 # 
~ SAPANWwoop— per ton R60 


' Satinwoop (ordinary) per cubic ft R2°40 


High Grown. Medium. Low Grown. 

TEa— cts cts cts 
Broken Pekoe per lb 841076 26 to 45 31 to 38 
‘Orange Pekoe do 41+075 32 +048 34 to 41 
‘Pekoe do 382t050 27 to 39 30 69 34 
~Pekoe Souchongdo 32 to 40 25 to 35 26 to 32 
Pekoe |Fanningsdo 27 to 36 24 to 84 25 to 3L 

. Broken mixed—dust, &c: pér lb 

; 246027 16 t9 34 20 to 26 
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CEYLON EXPORTS AND DISTRIBUTION. 
1899-1900. 
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THE TROPICAL AGRICULTURIST. 


MARKET RATES FOR OLD AND NEW PRODUCTS. 


(From Lewis & Peat’s Fortnightly Prices Current, London, 


January 


* (Fz. 1, 1900. 


24th, 1900. 


—— 


ALOES, Soccotrine  cwt. 
Zanzibar & Hepatic ,, 


BEES’ WAX, Bi 
Zanzibar & { White ,, 
Bombay Yellow,, 


Madagascar 
CAMPHOR, China ” 


Japan A 
CARDAMOMS, Malabar lb 
Ceylon.— Mysore 


> 


a Tellicherry,, 

Long. 

Mang alore,, 

CASTOR OIL, oa cute 
Madras ,, 

CHIT. LIES, Zanzibar cwt. 

CINCHONA EE 


” 


QUALITY. 


Fair to tine ay. 
Common to good 


Good to fine 

Fair 

Dark to zood palish 
Fair average quality 


Clip} Jed, bold, pright, fine 
Midd ling, stalky & lean 
Fair to fine plump 
Seeds oe 
Good to fine a 
Brownish i. 
Shelly to good 

Med brown to good bold 
ists and 2nds 


Dull to fine bright 


Ceylon b. | Crown, Renewed 
Org. Stem 
Red Org. Stem 
Renewed 
Koot 
CINNAMON,Ceylon Ists|Ordinary to fine quill 
per Ib, 2nd P9 09 
3rds ae ce 
4ths BA ne 
Chips 
CLOVES, Penang Ib.| Dull to fine bright bold 
Amboyna --|Dull to tine 
Zanzibar } Good and fine bright 
and Pemba Common dull to fair 
Stems Fair 


-<COCcuUr us INDICUS ewt. 


COFFEE 
Ceylon Plantation ;, 


Native 
Liberian 
COCOA, Ceylon 


yy 


COLOMBO ROOT 
COIR ROPE, Ceylon ton 
Cochin ,, 
FIBRE, Brush eb 
Cochin ,, 
Stuffing ,, 
COIR YARN, Ceylon ,, 
Cochin ,, 
do. 
CROTON SEEDS, sift. cwt. 
CUTCH 
@INGER, Bengal, ‘rough ,, A 
Calicut, Cuta,, 
Bé&C,, 


Cochin Rough ,, 


Japan 
GUM AMMONIACUM |, ray 
ANIMI, Zanzibar ,, 


Madagascar 


ARABIC K. I. & Aden 
Turkey sorts 

Ghatti 

Kurrachee 


Madras 
ASSAFCETIDA 


KINO 
MYREH, picked 

Aden sorts 
OLIBANUM, drop 


pickings ry) 
siftings ,, 


Fair 


Bold to fine bold colory 
Middling to fine mid 
Low mid. and low grown 
Smalls 


'Good ordinary 


Small to bold 
Bold to fine bold 
Medium and fair 
Triage to ordinary 
Fair to good 


Ordinary to fair 
Ord. to fine long straight 
Ordinary to good clean 
Common to fine 
Common to sungrior 

»» very fine 
Roping, fair to good 
Dull to fair 
Hair to fine dry 


rand to fine bold 
Small and medium 
Common to fine bold 
Small and D’s 

Unsovlit 

Sm. blocky to fine clean 


QUOTATIONS. 


«(4485 a 100s 
..|208 a 60s 


£6 a £7 10s 
£55sa £6 10s 
£658 a £6 14s 6d 
162s 6d 

170s 

283 6d a 2s 9d 
1s 7d a 2s 


. (83 5d ads 1d 


le 6d a 2s 6d 


.|28 llda 3s 


2s 6d 
2s 11d a 4s 
2s 3da 3s3d 


.|8¢d a 4]d 
s 40s a 47s 6d 


5d a 7d 

3id a 54d 
42d a 53d 
53d a 73d 
33da4d 
ida 1s 8d 
93d a1s 5d 
83d a 1s 4d 
8d a lly d 


33d a3 i. 16d 
feC 


93 
| 100s a 115s 


. 185s a 95s" 


75s a 62s 6d 
558 a 758 
30s a 708 
33s a 40s 
86s a 95s 
76s a 85s 
60s a 70S 

22s 6d a 39s 
nominal 
£19 a £23 
£19 a £21 
£18 a £22 
£7 a £9 
£15 a £33 
£12 a £32 
£10 a £14 10s 
38s a 45s 


35s a te 6d 


208 a 45s 


Picked fine pale in sorts|£107s 6d a £20 
Part yellow and-mixed|£82/6a £1010s 
Bean and Pea size ditto|70sa £9 2/6 
Amber and dk. red bold|£5 10s a £7 10s 
Med. & bold glassy sorts|80s 4 100s 


Fair to good palish 
me red 
Ordinary to good pale 


Pickings to fine pale .. 
Good and fine pale 
Reddish to pale selected 
Dark to fine pale: 


.|£4 8s a £8 
£4 5s a £9: 
40s a 60s 
67s 6d a 85s 
.J12s 6d,a 35s 
52s 6d a 55s 
30S a 40s 
238 4 35S 


Clean fr. to gd. almonds/40s a 80s 
Ord. stony and blocky = 6d a 35s 
6d 


Fine bright 

Fair to fine pale 
Middling to good 
Good to tine white 
Middling to fair 
Low to good pale 
Slightly foul to fine 


INDIARUBBER, NEFA Good to fine 
Common to fou) & mxd.|1s 4d a 2s 6d 


Rangeen 


} 


Fair to good clean 
‘Conimon te fine 


aes a 75s 

338 a 55s 

35s 6d a 50s 
258 a 35s 

l7s a 20s 

168 6d a 18s 
28 103d a 8s 4d 


(28 Od a 3s 2 


ls a 28 td 


INDIARUBBER, (Contd). 
Java, Sing. & Penang By 


Mozambique 


” 


! 
\ 
| 


Madagascar 


INDIGO, E.I. 


MACE, Bombay & Penang 


per lb 
MYRABOLANES, | owt 
Madras 
Bombay ” 
Bengal ,, 
NUTMEGS— Ib. 


Bombay & Penang ,, 


NUTS, ARECA ewt. 
NUX V OMICA, Bombay 


per cwt. Madras 
OIL OF ANISEED lb 
CASSIA 
LEMONGRASS % 
NUTMEG x 
» CINNAMON ” 
CITRON ELLE n 
ORCHELLA WEED—ewt 
Ceylon an 
Zanzibar. ¥) 
PEPPER - (Black) Ib. 
Alleppee & Tellicherry 
Singapore 
Acheen & W. C. Penang 


PLUMBAGO, lump ewt. 


SAFFLOWER 


SANDAL WOOD— 
Bombay, Logs ton, 
Chips 


a 


Madras, Logs ., 

Chips ,, 
SAPANWOOD Bombay,, 
Madras ;, 

Manila ,, 

Siam ,, 

SEEDLAC cewt 


SENNA, Tinnevelly 


SHELLS, M. o’PEARL— 
Bombay cwt. 


Mergui 


” 


Mussel .,, 
TAMARINDS, Calcutta... 
per cwt. Madras 
TORTOISESHELL— 
Zanzibar & Bombay Ib. 


TURMERIC, Bengalewt. 


(UALITY. 


Foul to good clean 
(\Good to fine Ball Zr 
Ordinary to fair Ball.. 
Low sandy Ball 
Sausage, fair to good. 
Liver and livery “Ball 
Fr. to tine pinky. & white 
Fair to good black 
Niggers, low to fine .. 
Bengal_- 

Shipping mid to gd violet 
Consuming mid. to gd. 
Ordinary to mid. 

Mid. to good Kurpah 
Low to ordinary 

Mid. to good Madras 
Pale reddish to fine 
Ordinary to fair 
Pickings 

Dark to fine pale UG 
Fair Coast 

Jubblepore 

Bhimlies 

Rhajpore, &c. 
Calcutta 

64’S to 57's 

110’s to 65’s 

160’s to 130's 

Ordinary to fair fresh 
Ordinary to middling 
Fair to good bold fresh 


Fair merchantable 
According to analysis 
Good flavour & colour 
Dingy to white 
Ordinary to fair sweet 
Bright & good flayour 


Mid. to fine not woody 

Picked clean flat leaf 
,, wiry Mozambique 

Fair to beld eh 

Fair 

Dull to fine 


Dull to fine bright 


Good to fine pinky . 
Inferior and pickings . 


Fair to fine flavour - 
Fair to good flavour 
Inferior to fine 

Lean to good 

Good average 


bold smooth . 


Bi Ord. dusty to gd. soluble 


Good to fine bold green 


Small to bold dark 
mottle part heavy — | 
Fair 


Small ordinary and fair 


Fair to tine bright pold 
Middling to good small 


Ordinary to fine bright 


Fair middling medium Boe a 5x 


QUOTATIONS. 


es 


.|8d 43s 33d 


2s 8d a 387d 
2s a 2s 103d 


:l1s 3d a 1s 74 


3s 2d a 3s 6d 
2s 4d a3s 24d 
3s a 3s 67d 
2s a 28 103d 
Is 4da 2s 10d 


38 Od a 4s 6d 
3s 6da 8s 8d 
3s 2d a 3s 5d 
2s 2d a 2s 6d 
1s llda 2s 1d 
1s 5da 2s 6d 
2 ans 

Is 4da1s 1ld 
Is4dais43d 
6S a7s 

5s 6d a 6s 

4s 3d a7s 
4s9d a9s 6d 
4s 3d a8s 

4s 6d. a 68 

2s 4d a 2s 6d 
113d a 2s 3d 
\6d a 11d 

12s a 21s 
382 a 5s 6d 


asQd a 5s 10d 
38 9d a 48 6d 
3d 

3d a 35d 

3id a Is 6d 
1ld-a@ Is 1/0}d 


l0sal2s 6d 
10s a 16s 
10s a 11s 


|b 15-16d a 63d 


5 15-161 


“lord a 53d 


648. 72s 
25s a 508 
23s a 57s 6d 
128 a 34s 
608 a 65s 
40s a 57s 6d 


_,|£20.a £50 


bs a £8 
ay £50 
4a £8 


. dae £5 


‘\£4a£5 nom. 


Rough & rooty to good oa 10sa £5 153 


6a £7 
ay a 59s 


Fast 


Common dark and small|!2d a sad 
Bold and A’s . 

D’s and B’s {|esaesss 
Small ; 

Small to bold --(£6a £8 
Small to bold «|cka £2 15s 
Mid.to fine bl’k not abeRY, 15s a 16s 
Stony and inferior 17s 6d a 11s 


{ 15s a 238 6d 


26; 
Finger fair to fine bold 


Madras ,, 
“bright os a 428 a 
Do. », |Bulbs a 
Cochin > |Kinger ‘pre 
Bulbs «. [9s a 128 . 
VANILLOES— : Vb. 
Mauritius and) Ists/Gd. erysallized 3} a 9in|l7s 6d a 278 
Bourbon 2nds|Foxy & reddish 4448 ,/17s a 24s 
Seychelles 3rds|Lean and inferior ow |10S & 15a 
VERMILION Ib. |Fine, pure, brignt [38 &d 
WAX, Japan, squarescwt|Geod white hard im ‘20s 6d a 81g 


ae Ean 


AGRIGGLTGRAL MAGAZINE, 


GOWwON B® 


Added as a Supplement Monthly to the “TROPICAL AGRICULTURIST,’ 


The following pages include the Contents of the Agricultural Magazine tor 


February :— 


Mol X13 


FEBRUARY, 1900. Nou? 


1900. 


HE present number is the first of a 
new year (and indeed of a new 
century). Thile wishing that the 
the year 1900 has the maximum of 
good and minimum of bad iu store 
for our readers, and that the agri- 


culturistsin Ceylon will experience the best of 
seasons and reap abundant crops, we cannot 
but introduce a personal element into this senti- 
ment, and hope that the School of Agriculture will 
enter upon a new era. During the past year 
there has been a good deal of conference among 
those best qualified to give their views on ques- 
tions connected with agricultural work, including 
agricultural education, and it is to be earnestly 
hoped that the conclusion of the whole matter 
will be a determination to establish an Agri- 
cultural Institntion—call it a Department or 
what. you please—worthy of the colony and 
capable of fostering its agricultural interests. 


—____—___—-- 
A COMPARISON. . 


We read in a review of the Report on the 
Madras College of Agriculture that though “ the 
farm (attached to the College) is not maintained 
with a special view to profit on experiment, the 
fact that the net .cost. thereof was less than 
Rs. 500 is creditable. to the management,” and 
that e large share of the income is obtained from 
the dairy herd kept on the farm. 

Without in the least wishing to disparage the 
efforts of our sister. institution in Madras,: we 
should wish to point out that if we took credit 
for the income from our dairy herd in estimating 
the working of our..school “farm” (to wit the 


cultivated area attached to the School of Agri- 
culture) the ‘ net zreome” would be represented by 
a few thousand rupees, and this would be substan- 
tially increased if tle Model Farm revenue was 
added. 


We feel inclined to envy the Madras College for 
being able to tuke credit for the income from the 
dairy herd in estimating the working of the experi- 
mental grounds, and placing it against the presum- 
ably substantial expenditure allowed for maintain- 
ing the latter—another circumstance which excites 
ourenvy. How do we stand? Why our vote for 
the Experimen{al Garden is practically 22d, while 
the income from the dairy herd, and the grass 
farms attached to the scliool and the Model Farm 
goes to the credit of Revenue. 


What the Colombo School of Agriculture has to 
deplore is the commercial spirit in which it is 
worked. It would be scarcely credited by those who 
have had-any convection with Agricultars] Schools 
and Colleges, that no special provision whatever is 
made for conducting fie practical operations 
associated: with the instruction imparted in our 
School of Agriculture. Not many years ago there 
was no dairv herd and no grass farms connected 
with the school, and though these latter now 
yield a handsome revenue, the school has the same 
needs now as it had then. Is it rot reasonable to 
expect that the revenues referred to would have 
been utilized for the improvement and elevation of 
the school, especially when the institutions which 
yield the revenues are its offshoots, and their work 
directed from the school? So far from this being 
the case, the greater part of the grounds is ina 
neglected condition for want of a vote for the 
necessary expenditure required to maintain it as a 
useful experimental garden, an object lesson of 
clean Cultivation te the students, and an orna- 
mental purlieu of the city. The wonder then is 
not that the echool has not produced the’ best 
results, but that it has been found possible to 
secure any studeuts for the classes, kn India they 
offer scholarshipa and appointments to induce 
the study of agriculture; here the prospects, to 
the intending student, are most discouraging, 
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RAINFALL TAKEN AT THE SCHOOL OF 
AGRICULTURE DURING THE MONTH OF 
DECEMBER, 1899. 


1 Friday .. ‘02 17 Sunday Nil 
2 Saturday .. 1:18 18 Monday Nil 
3 Sunday .. ‘52 19 Tuesday Nil 
4 Monday .. °*22 20 Wedne-day Nil 
5 Tuesday Nil 21 Thursday Nil 
6 Wednesday Nil 22 Friday Cop 22 
7 Thursday .. Nil 23 Saturday .. ‘15 
8 Friday Nil 24 Sunday Nil 
9 Saturday .. Nil 25 Monday .. 1°36 
10 Sunday .. ‘4 29 Tuesday .. 2° 
11 Monday Nil 27 Wednesday Nil 
12 Tuesday Nil 28 Thursday .. Ni 
18 Wednesday Nil 29 Friday Nil 
314 Thursday Nil 30 Saturday .. Nil 
15 Friday .. Nil 31 Sunday Nil 
16 Saturday Nil -—-—— 
Total. .6°30 


Greatest amount of rainfall in any 24 hours 
on the 26th inst. was 2°5 inches. 
Recorded by Mr. J. A. G. RopRico. 
ey 


GUINEA-GRASS. 


My, A. A. Ramsay, F.C.S., Sugar Chemist to 
the Department of Agriculture, and Superintendent 
of the Sugar Experiment Station, Mackay, has 
kindly furnished the following analysis lately 
made by him of Guinea-grass. He says:— 

Guinea-grass has been grown for some time now 
at the sugar experiment station, for feed purposes 
and also for seed. 

In July we had a number of stools of over- 
mature grass, which the stock would not eat, while 
they seemed very fond of the young leaves shooting 
from stools cut previously. 1 was led, by this, 
to make analyses of two samples with the 


following result : 

Over-ripe Grass. Young Shoots. 
Moisture a ATO} .- 69°08 
Soluble Albumenoids ... 88 Mee 86 


Insoluble Omi Avere "66 2°20 
Digestible fibre Bao) y dasa 2°25 
Woody fibre .. 20:11 snot 13°92 
Soluble ash .. 1:07 suai (b: 02 
Insoluble ash 2°29 i 3°55 
Chlorophy] amides, &e. 2°18 7°12 

100:00 100:00 
‘Yotal nitrogen we “40 ae 7 
Total albumenoid nitrogen :25 se 49 


Albumenoid ratio ... 1:14°3 BAN) ayes) 

I would state that these analyses are of the few 
stools of grass that were growing here, and 
available for our purpose, and no special cultivation 
or attention has been given them. The grass 
was planted in rows 3 ft. Gin. apart and 4 ft. 
between the stools. The average weight of the 
shoots analysed (of overripe grass) was nearly 8lb. 

From figures published under the authority of 
the Royal Agricultural Society of England I 
give, for the purpose of comparison, the 
total nitrogen in average grass, mendow hay and 
clover (these latter are calculated to 70 per cent. 
water for easier comparison), There are 


Grass Apvmnnvongy °° 
Meadow. hay sie 5 
Clover hay oe 7 
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JADOO FIBRE. 


By J. C. BRUNNICH, 


Chemist to the Queensland Department of Agriculture. 

Several articles have appeared in this Journal 
on Jadoo fibre, an artificial fertilising product, 
which, so far, has hardly received in this colony 
the attention it seemingly deseryes. 

The Depaitment of Agriculture supplied a 
quantity of Jadoo fibre tothe Agricultural College 
for experimental purposes, and the results of these 
experiments will be looked for with interest, 
although in our rich College soils the effects might 
not be so marked as in poorer soil. 

In order to see if what the inventor claims is 
really true, I] made a complete analysis of the 
product with the following result :— 

I found Jadoo fibre to bea fine fibrous product, 
of brownish colour, which, almost like a sponge, 
has the power of absorbing an enormous quantity 
of water up to six to eight times its own weight. 
This fact alone will explain part of its practical 
value, when used for pot plants in the orchard or 


‘vineyard. This fibrous raw material is saturated 


with plant foods, which, according to analysis, are 
to a large extent soluble in water, any plant having 
thus a fair amount of plant foods at once available 
for its growth: another portion of the plant foods 
is like some in the soil not soluble in water, but 
soluble in hydrochloric ucid, and these will become 
available gradually, by the chemical dissolving ac- 
tion possessed by the roots of growing plants, As 
a matter. of fact, Judoo fibre must be considered a 
highly fertile artificial peaty soil. 


Analysis. 
Per cent, 
Organic matters aoe od aoe 71:40 
Containing ‘812 per cent. of 
Nitrogen=‘986 percent. Am- 
monia, Mineral matters— 
Soluble in water (total, 4°36 per cent.) 
Per cent, 
Phosphoric acid, P2 Os ... eee 445 
Sulphuric acid SO3 1:286 
Nitric acid, Nz O05 349 nose DEAD 
Alumina and Iron, Ale O3, Fez 03 ...  :271 
Lime, CaO Las 303 
Magnesia, MgO ‘107 
Potash, Ke O ‘357 
Soda, Naz O 750 
Ammonia, NH3 ‘020 
Soluble in hydrochloric acid, 1°] sp; gr. 
Per cent. 
Silica, SiOz ... : 
Sulphuric acid, S03 55 SE 
Phosphoric acid, Pz Os5 ... “715 
Alumina, Al2 03 ste) Gee 
Iron, Fe2 O03 oth 38s; TPA) 
Lime, CaO... ae 1:876 
Magnesia, MgO 168 
Potash, Kz O 402° 
Soda, Naz O... ‘791 
5°838 
Insoluble in HCl... ceo - 4012 
Total ash es ete!) 89-851! 
Moisture (oes ios LO 7G 


Fep. 1, 1900.] 


The inventor does not claim the product to be a 
manure, and in accordance with the analysis the 
actual value of the plant foods, phosphoric 
acid, potash, and nitrogen amounts to 15/ per 
ton of Jadoo fibre. The secret of the preparation 
lies in the foundation material which has the 
power of absorbing and retaining the fertilising 
ingredients, which are thoroughly incorporated 
with the fibre by a slow process of fermented. 


———__—___@_—__----- 
THE WEST INDIAN AGRICULTURAL 
DEPARTMENT. 


The first number of the West Indian Bulletin, 
the official organ of the new Department of Agri- 
culture, gives the history of the movement, and an 
account of the department, its purposes, aims, Xc. 
The experimental and educational work which it 
is instituting, its field of operations, and the 
problems presented to it, make the new department 
worthy of more extended notice. 


It will be remembered that the extreme depres- 
sion of the sugar industry in the West Indian 
Colonies, which caused many sugar plantations to 
be abandoned and threatened others, led the British 
Government to appoint a West Indian Royal Com- 
mission in December, 1896, to investigate the 
condition of the Island and suggest measures 
for relief. The Report of the Royal Commission 
pointed out the causes of the ‘‘ critical ” condition, 
and emphasized the need of improving and cheap- 
ening sugar production, by the introduction and 
improvement of varieties of cane, better methods 
of culture, and the prevention of excessive losses 
in the manufacture of sugar in some cases by 
using more efficient machinery. It also strongly 
recommended the introduction of other farm 
industries where possible, and the teaching cf agri- 
culture in different classes of institutions. The 
commission commended the work of the botanic 
stations alreaay established in a number of the 
islands, and recommended that they be enlarged 
and extended and placed under a central depart- 
ment: of agriculture, which was to be charged 
with the promotion of the agricultural interests of 
the colonies in general, ‘ 


The recommendations of the commission in this 
and other matters have been adopted and carried 
into effect. The British Government appropriated 
£4,500 for the new department for the first year, 
and it is estimated that in future an annual grant 
of £17,500 will be required to carry out the 
recommendations of the commission as adopted. 
“The cost of the department for a period of ten 
years, will be provided from Imperial funds, and 
grants will also be made in aid of the public re- 
venues of Trinidad and Tobago (for the benefit of 
the latter islands), British Guiana, Barbados, the 
Windward Islands, and the Leeward Islands, to 
provide for or to assist in the maintenance of 
agricultural and botanical establishments, indus- 
trial schools, or other kindred purposes.” 

The headquarters of the department are at 
Barbados. Its duties as outlined are twofold: 
“ (1) To endeavour to restore the sugar industry to 
a condition in which it can be profitably carried on, 
and (2) to encourage the establishment of other 
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industries in such colonies as afford suitable cou- 
ditions to supplement the staple industry.” 

In inaugurating its experimental work, advan- 
tage will be taken of the beginning previously 
made in experimenting in cane growing and the 
improvement of cane at a number of places, and 
this work will be greatly developed and extended, 
Your “ principal” or “central” experiment sta- 
tions and eight “local” stations for the improve- 
ment of the sugarcane will be established on the 
island of Barbados. The object of the central 
stations will be the growing of seedlings and im- 
provement of varieties, and the carrying on of 
fertilizer experiments. The more promising varie- 
ties will be given a practical trial at the local 
stations to test their adaptability and value in 
different soils and localities, and also as a demon- 
stration to the planters in each parish. Experi- 
ments on similar lines have been arranged for at 
Antigua and St. Kitts, while the work previously 
inaugurated at Trinidad will be largely extended 
and the necessary chemical assistance provided. 

The botanic stations placed under the control 
of tne department are those at Tobago, Grenada, 
St. Vincent, Barbados, St, Lucia, Dominica, Monte 
serrat, Antigua, and St. Kitts-Nevis, The expense 
of their maintenance has been transferred to 
Imperial funds, The object of these stations is to 
test and distribute promising economic plants for 
the region, introduce new or little kuown plants 
for experimental cultivation, and conduct experi- 
ments on the improvement of sugarcane. In 
addition they distribute information, and send out 
lecturers for institute work. 


The excessive losses in sugar manufacture on ~ 


the smaller islands under the crude methods em- 
ployed, is emphasized by the statements that 
there is ‘an average of over 2,000 pounds of sugar 
per acre left in the cane after crushiag, which is 
burnt in the megass;” and that owing to heavy 
losses in beiling, ‘ for every 100 pounds of erys- 
tallizable sugar contained in the juice, not more 
than an average of 75 pounds of ordinary mus- 
covado sugar is now produced.” It is said that at 
present about 13 tons of cane are required to 
produce a ton of sugar on these smaller islands, 
while with efficient machinery 9 tons would 
suffice. The remedy recommended by the Royal 
Commission is the establishment of central 
factories, equipped with the best machinery, and 
it is the expectation of the department to establish 
one or two experimental factories at an early date, 

The new department will also promote agricul- 
tural education in the islands, which heretofore 
has received little attention. The plan of the 
Royal Commission to establish agricultural schools 
in connection with the botanic stations has been 
carried out by opening a school at Dominica, and 
others willbe started at St. Vincent, St. Lucia, 
and St. Kitts Nev's as soon as the necessary Jand is 
obtained. Furthermore, “the department is pre- 
pared to cffer grants to enable certain institutions 
to employ teachers in agricultural science, and 
pessibly provide a number of scholarships for the 
most promising pupils ;” and in co-operation with 
the central educational authorities in each colony, 
the teachers in the elementary schools will ba 
given a course of instruction in the principles of 
agriculture, to enable them to give simple instruc- 
tion and conduct school gardens, [t is proposed 
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to attach an agricultuzval instructor to each of the 
botanic stations, who will travel about holding 
meetings and demonstrations, and imparting infor- 
mation on improved methods directly to the 
planters ; and in addition instructors or experts in 
special lines, as budding and pruning fruit-trees, 
curing tobacco, bee-keeping, ete., will be employed 
to spend a month or two ou each island. 

The publications of the department will also be 
a means of diffusing popular information. They 
will include handbooks on the cultivation of 
special crops, bulletins and leaflets, the latter 
especially being in very simple, clear language. 
The West Indian Bulletin, mentioned above, will 
be issued by the department periodically. The 
first number of this journal contains as an intro- 
ductory, an account of the establishment of the 
department, and a report of the first agricultural 
conference held at Birbados. The latter contains 
a number of papers of meri; on uiffereni features 
of cane growing, central factoies, agricultural 
education, etc. 


It will be seen that a very liberal and com- 
prehensive plan nas been adopted for acquiring and 
diffusing information, and that no effort is to de 
spared to make the department of the greatest 
direct benefit to the planters and to bring the 
teachings of agriculvural science home to them. 
The progress of the new department in its various 
branches will be a matter of much interest to 
people of this country, especially in view of our 
interest in islands adjacent to those for whose 
benefit it was established. The experience there 
will prove of value, as well as the actual con- 
tributions to agriculiural science and practice. 


a 


TO TELL THE AGE OF CATTLE. 


The first ring at three years, and a ring on the 
horn fur each succeeding year, is the usual way 
of reckoning; bu. as these can be rasped off, and 
some breeds do not have horns, it is advisable to 
det: rm necertaiuly by theteeth. The unimproved 
Icng horns, and other old-fashioned breeds which 
are lung in coming to: maturity, were found to 
be later in the putting out of ‘the teeth; but the 
following table, drawn .by Protessor Simonds, is 
reliable for Shorthorns and others which mature 
early. The same order is maintained as regards 
the front teeth or incisors in all animals—namely, 
the two to come through first are the central; the 
next pair consists of one on each side of them, and 

, again one on each side of the laterals, the outer 
laterals following until the number (eight in the 
ox) iscompleted. The molars, or grinding teeth, 
also afford evidence to those able to distinguish 
them, but forall practical purposes the age is 
nearly enough ascertained by the number and 
development of the incisors. A rough-and-ready 
way of remembering is, first pair at one year and 
nine months; second pair at two years and three 
months; and so on, each pair being about six 
months later than the previous ones in breaking 
through the gum. As soon as the mouth is “ full,” 
or complete, the teeth begin to show wear, and 
graduully separate, as well as look narrower, and 
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have interdental spaces, which go on increasing 
until, in very old animals, they fall out and leave 
gaps. 


Simon?’s Table of Simond’s Table of Girard’s Table of 
Early Average. Late Averi.ge. Late Average. Un- 
Improved Breeds. Improved Breeds. improved Breeds. 


No. of No of No. of 
Y. M. » Teeth, Y. Ms 5 Teeth, Y. M. \ Teeth 
lL 9iu2 23024 232 
2 3 47permanent 2 9 4/ permanent 3 0 4? permanent 
2 9 a) iniisors 3 3 af incisors 4 06 incisors 
38 3 8 3°9->38 5 08 


A Writer in an American exchange says :—y] 
have always regarded the horns of very small 
importance in showing the age of the cow when 
buying. It is true that the horns indicate the 
age, but not always accurately. The rings usually 
begin to come with the first calf, For instance, 
if a heifer drops her first calf at two years old, 
the first ring counts two; but if she doer not calve 
until three, then the first ring counts three years. 
After the cow gets along in years, the most im- 
portant thing on which her continuance of useful- 
ness depends is the condition of her teeth. Gener- 
ally, as Jong as her teeth last, she will continua 
to do well in the dairy; but when these fail, 
she will begin to go down hill. Therefore, it is 
never safe to buy a cow without looking at her 
teeth, for some fail sooner than others. For the 
benefit of those who are not in the habit of ex- 
amining the teeth of the cow, I will describe their 
appearance at various stages. In determining 
the age of the cow, it is necessary only to examine 
the front teeth of the lower jaw—l1 say ‘‘ lower” 
jaw, because a man came to buy a cow me some 
time ago, and objected to taking her because she 
had no upper front teeth. The calf has eight 
small milk teeth; but when nearing two years 
old, the two middle ones are replaced by two 
permanent and much larger ones. The two 
next ones come at three or a little before, 
two more at four, and at five years old the 
cow hasa full mouth. Thetwo middle ones are at 
this time about # inch long, with the others 
growing shorter to the outside. After this the 
teeth grow shorter every year, and at seven yeare 
we may expect to find the teeth not much over 
% inch. They keep-on wearing off until at 9 or 
10 years they are very much shorter and seem 
narrower, also barely touching each other. The 


gums also vegin toshrink away, until sometimes . 
atooth or two may get knocked out by biting . 


some. hing hard. 


By looking at the teeth of cows of which one. 


knows the age, he may soon become well ac- 
quainted with their appearance. While it is 
impossible to tell exactly the age of a cow when 


over five years old, still one may judge near t. 


enough for all practical purposes. If a cows 


mouth presents an 8-year-old appearance, it does — 
not make much difference if she is nine or ten. 


She will, in all probability, last as long as the 
average §8-year-old cow. Dealers will 
insist that a 10-year-old mouth belongs to a 


often ~ 


7-year-old cow; but that ig no reason why the | 


buyer should be deceived. 


He can easily learn, 
for himself. 


Fez, 1, 1900.] 


SHOULD EGGS BE WASHED? 


The Rurul New Yorker sent out this quextion 
toa number of poultry experts, and, as usual, 
views differ. 

The New York Produce Review may take its 
eggs dirty if it likes, but I shall continue to ship 
mine clean. I have been producing about 1,000 
dozen a month for years, and every egg goes Into 
a pan of lukewarm water as soon as 1b has been 
gathered out of the nest. All dirt is ensily re- 
moved after the eggs have been allowed to liv in 
warm water a few minutes, and the heat imparted 
to the egg by the warm water causes it to dry 
quickly, and gives it that fresh appearance pecu- 
liar to a new-laid egg. If the water hurts their 
keeping quality, I have never heard of it. Thie 
testimony probably has little value, as my eggs 
get into consumers’ hands before they have time 
to spoil. A few years ago I filled a few glass 
fruit cans with eggs, and then filled thecans with 
sterilised water at a temperature of 155 degrees 
sealing immediately. Eggs thus treated in 
December were in perfect condition after four 
months. The most expert chandler that I could 
findin the city said that they would pass any- 
where for new-laid eggs, and Dr. W. E. Douglass, 
of Middleton, to whom I sent some, had them 
poached for his dinner-table, and said that no 
One at his table could tell them from new-laid 
eggs. The shells were in perfect condition so far 
as we could see, and the air cells smaller, if any- 
thing, than in a new-laid egg. I also tried some 
in the same way during the summer, but the 
water and eggs soon became tainted. From this 
I concluded that, although stated in the Mew 
York Produce Review, “wet eggs soon decay in 
wet weather,” the cause is found in “ warm 
weather,” and notin “ wet eggs.” 

Keep Eggs Dry.—The New York Produce Review 
is right. Eggs certainly are injured by washing. 
They will not keep so well or hatch so well as 
unwashed eggs. At least such has been my ex~- 
perience. ‘The best that can be done for a soiled egg 
is to wipe it with a dry cloth; and, if the matter is 
important, carefully rasp the thickest of the dirt off 
with coarse sandpaper. If an egg is washed in 
either cold or warm water, it will be noticed at once 
that the ‘‘bloom” has disappeared, and u care- 
ful egg-buyer would at once pronounce it a stale 
egg. If only the fourth part of the shell is un- 
soiled, that part will show that the egg is fresh, 
because the “bloom” will be there. If you 
want eggs to keep well or hatch well, 1 wonld 
advice you to keep them out of water. Don't 
even rub them with a damp cloth. Keep 
hem. dry. 

——— 
FIBRES. 
THEIR CHEMICAL EXAMINATION. 


(Dr. Dodge.) 


In presenting this phase of the study of fibres, I 
can but refer to the valuable work that has been 
accomplished in England in the field of chemical 
research: by Messrs. Cross, Bevan, and. King, and L 
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will refer particularly to the Report on Indian 
Fibres and the work on Cellulose, the latter being 
a recent publication, The methods adopted in 
the chemical study of fibres and the processes 
essential to proper determinations are as fol- 
lows :— 


Moisture.—All the celluloses hold in their 
ordinary stute a certain proportion of moisture, 
which, within the limits of variation (one-half cf 
one per cent) due to atmospheric changes, is 
definite and characteristic of each fibre, It is 
noteworthy that the proportion of hygroscopic 
moisture is an index of susceptibility of attack by 
hydrolytic agents; it is certainly true that the 
textile fibres of the highest class are distinguished 
by their relatively low moisture. It is scarcely 
necessary to say that the moisture is determined 
by drying a weighed quantity of the fibre, I* is 
necessary to raise the temperature to 110° to drive 
off the whole of the water; at 100° a fibre will 
often retain one per cent of its weight. Owing to 
the variations in this constituent, it is expedient 
to express all the results of analysis as per- 
centages of the dry fibre, 


Mineral Constituents. —The ash left on inciner- 
ating the fibre is determined in the usual way. 
The proportion is low in the ligno-celluloses, 
higher in the pecto-celluloses, especinlly when the 
proportion of non-celluloses is high. Cellular 
tissue further contains a higher proportion of 
mineral constituents than the fibers, and an 
admixture of the former therefore raises the per- 
centage. 


Hydrolysis. —There are two classes of reagents 
which intensify that resolving action of water 
upon organic bodies known as hydrolysis; they 
are the acids and alkalis. The destructive action 
of acids has not been included in the scheme of 
analysis. The action of boiling dilute alkalis, 
however, effecting a simpler resolution and in- 
volving very important points in the practical 
applications of the fibres, give results which form 
a necessary part of their diagnosis. 


Example of Treatment.—The fibre is boiled (a) 
for five minutes in a solution of caustic soda 
(1 per cent Naz O), washed, dried, and weighed, 
the loss of weight presents the proportion of the 
fibre which yields to the sulvent action of the 
alkali ; (0) in a second portion the boiling is con- 
tinued for one hour—the loss of weight is an 
indication of the “ degrading” action of the alkali, 
In-many of the pecto-celluloses the hydrolytic 
action of the prolonged boiling is such that the 
non-cellulose is almost completely dissolved away, 
The power of resistance of a fibre to the action of 
bleaching processes, as well as the resisting 
of “wear” of the manufactured fabric in sub- 


sequent washings (laundering), where strong 
alkaline soaps or even chemicals are used, is 
shown. 


Cellulose.—Celluloses, although similar in exe 
ternal characteristics, are of widely different 
chemical constitution, and vary considerably in 


.their power of resisting the further action of 


oxidizing and hydro.ytic action. A determination 
of the value and composition of cellulose is meade 
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as follows :—A fresh specimen having been boiled 
in the dilute alkali (1 per cent Naz O), is well 
washed and exposed for one hour, at the ordinary 
temperature, toan atmosphere cf chlorine gas. 
It is then removed, washed, and treated with a 
soluticn of sodium sulphite, which is slowly raised 
to the boiling point. After two or three minutes’ 
boiling it is washed on a filter when necessary, 
though in most cases it may be so placed in a 
funnel as to act as its own filter. Lastly, it is 
treated with dilute acetic acid, washed, dried, and 
weighed. The percentage yield on the raw fibre 
is the most important criterion of its composition 
and value. 


Mercerzing.—This refers to the action of con- 
centrated solutions of the alkalis upon vegetable 
fibres, particularly the compound fibres or those 
which are made up of a number’ of fibrils aggre- 
gated into a bundle, the larger portion of fibre 
consisting of such bundlex. The action of the 
alkali often causes a very profound change in 
structure, not only dissecting the bundles, but 
altering the contour of the fibrils. The treatment 
takes its name from Mercer, whose eriginal studies 
were for the determination of the structural 
modification which’cotton undergoes when treated 
with strong alkalis. 


Nitration.—When a fibre is exposed for one 
hour toa nitrating acid, such as a mixture of 
equal volumes of concentrated nitric and sul- 
phuric acids, one of the most important results 
which follow is an increase in weight. An ex- 
ternal characteristic which should also be noted 
is colour. A great deal of information regarding 
the constitution of a fibreis ascertained by this 
process. 


Carbon percentages from Combustton.—This pro- 
cess consists in burning the substance with chromic 
anhydride in presence of sulphuric acid and 
leading over the gaseous products (CO and CO2 ) 
into an apparatus in which their volume can _ be 
exactly measured. The two oxides of carbon 
having the same volume, the quantity cf carbon 
in unit volume is independent of the composition 
of the gas, which therefore cnly requires tc be 
measured. The carbon in the typical (cotton) 
cellulose is 44°4 percent; the compound celluloses, 
onthe other hand, range themselves for the most 
part into two groups (1) of lower carbon percen- 
tage (40-44), (2) of higher (46-60), in the fcrmer 
the pecto-celluloses are included, ‘the  ligno- 
celluloses in the latter. This is considered a 
preminent chemical constant of the fibre’ sub- 
stance, 


Acid Purification.—The object of this treatment 
is to clean the fibre and remove accidental im- 
putities, while occasioning the minimum loss of 
weight and therefore alteration in composition. 
For this purpose acetic acid (20 per cent) is chosen, 
the fibre being heated with the acid to the boiling 
point, theu removed and washed first with alcohol, 
and lastly with water, dried, and weighed. The 
loss in weight sustained is thus determined. It 
is in the fibre thus purified that the carbon per- 
centages are determined 


In a report on the. miscellaneous fibres in the 
Colonial and London Exhibition of 1886, by C. }'. 
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Cross, the scheme of anulysis is thus briefly stated 
in tabular form :— ; 


or water of con- 
dition, 
AS lip releees Sehnert eee Total residue left 
on ignition. 
Hydrolysis (a)......... Loss of weight on 
boiling raw fibre 
| five minutes in one 
percentsolution of 
, | caustic soda. 
Hydrolysis (6)........Loss of weight on 
| continuing to boil 
| 


bese ssereeeeees HY Qroscopic water, 


one hour. 
Cellulose......eee. ...White or bleached 
residue from fol- 
lowing treat- 
ment (1) Boil 
in one percent, Na 
O H five minutes ; 
(2) exposure to 
chlorine gas one 
hour; (8) boil in 
basic sodium gul- 
phite. 
Mercerizing...........L0ss on treating 
one hour with 36 
per cent solution 
caustic potash, 
| cold. 
| ... Weight of nitrated 
| product obtained 
| by treatment with 


Seperate | 
portion 
taken for 
each deter- 
mination, 
Results { 
, calcu ated 
in percen- 
tage of dry 
substance, 


INItratiONsdssesmacres 


mixture equal vo- 
lumesof nitric and 
sulphuric acids one 
hour, in the cold. 
Acid Purification...,.Raw fibre boiled 
one minute with 
acetic acid (20 per 
cent), washed with 
water and alcohol 
and dried. 
Carbon percentage...The carbon in the 
fibre from above, 
determined by 
combustion. 


— 


- THE MICRO-CHEMICAL STUDY OF FIBRES. 


The microscope is a valuable adjunct to the 
study of fibres, not only for the purpose of de- 
termining the dimensions of the ultimate cell, 
the thickness of the cell walls, the arrangement 
of the different kinds of cells in the plant tissue, 
and the relative abundance of the fibre cells, but 
all these taken together, with the employment 
also of certain chemical reagents, giving a ready 
means of determining the identity of the species 
ot fibre where doubt exists as to the kind of fibre 
that has been employed in the particular manu- 
facture under investigation. The methods to be 
pursued in this kind of fibre analysis should be 
fully understood by the textile student, as well as 
the industrialist and all others who handle fibres 
and fabrics commercially. 

Among the text-books that may be consulted no. 
better can be suggested than the valuable work’of 
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M. Vetillart, of Paris, who has given many yeure 
of study to the subject. As the publication is in 
the French, it is not readily available to English 
students. An abstract of the methods pursued by 
M. Vetillart appears, however, in Appendix B. in 
the valuable paper “On the Identification of 
Fibres,” which has been specially prepared by 
Prof. William H, Seaman. 

Vhe identification of fibres involves both 
chemical and microscopic study in many instances 
microscopic determination only being possible 
with the employment of the resources of the 
chemist, and the use of both systems, there- 
fore, is essential. As the work of Professor 
Seaman covers the ground most thoroughly, a 
further consideration of the subject here is 
unnecessary. — 

———_— = 


PEABERRIES AND MALE COFFEE PLANTS, 


Dr. D. Thomatis, commenting on a paragraph 


in the May number of this Journal (1899) on the. 


subject of male coffee plants, writes :— 

“ As our Government Botanist, Mr. F. M. Bailey, 
states, the coffee plant is neither diectous nor 
monecious, but beyond doubt hermaphrodite, as 
clearly shown by the examination of its flower. 
Why should the abundance of peaderres fruit on a 
tree indicate that it is a male? Is not peaberry 
fruit all the same? And still more, a peaberry 
seed germinates as readily asa bi-lobed berry. 
The paragraph says that the cause of peaberry 
fruit isnot definitely known. I am surprised at 
this statement, as it is very easy to find the cause, 
which is in the poverty of the soil and the dryness 
of the weather after the blossoming time, as 
through these two causes the young fruit could 
not be fully formed, developed, and nourished; 
hence only one lobe grew, and the germ of the 
other became abortive and atrophied, and conse- 
quently the single lobe or grain grew in a round- 
ish form, and the fruit, being a single-grained 
berry, is richer in the essential aroma. If the 
ground be rich, season favourable, tree well 
trimmed and pruned, and blossoms thinned, very 
few peaberries will be produced.” 

Repcrting on the question raised in the paragraph 
and in the above letter, Mr. Howard Newport, 
Instructor in Coffee Culture, says :— 

In the accompanying letter on this subject, 
sent on to me for an expression of opinion, I 
fail to see where the question arises as to why 
the abundance of peaberries on 8 tree should 
indicate that it is a male. 

On referring to the article in the May issue of 


‘the departmental Journal quoted by the corres- 


pondent, it would seem that the first mention 
of the idea was in the form of a contradiction. 
It is later contradicted by the Colonial Botanist, 
and is in itself a contradiction, The amount of 
peaberry on a tree has nothing whatever to do 
with the sex of coffee. 

Peaberry is the result of the failure, for some rea- 
son or other, of its fellow-germ to fructify. There 
are naturally in the embryo berry two cells, and 
it would appear that undcr certain circumstances 
one of the cells, on coming in contact with the 
pollen, will fructify while the other will not. 
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That it isso is clear on examination. of the 
peaberry where the atrophied germ is discern- 
able, and its envelope of parchment skin, folded 
together, still in its place within: the “pulp.” 
The reason why the pistils should convey the 
pollen to one ovule and fail to fructity the other 
is the point that is not thoroughly understood yet, 
and not the state of the tree in which it is most 
liuble to this condition, as your correspondent 
seems to think. 

The peaberry is a malformation, and generally 
takes pluce when the tree is weak or in a state of 
low vitality, and this condition may be brought 
about by unfavourable conditions of soil, climate 
or cultivation. A tree overbearing will produce 


- a larger percentage of peaberry than one witha 


more moderate crop, even though conditions of 
soil and climate are as favourable as could be 
desired. 

The shape of the malformed growth is some- 
what as your correspondent. states, It was 
thought at one time that it was the 
production of a special variety of coffee-bush — 
at any rate, by those who had to do only withthe 
cured article; and there are many yet that. still 
adhere to this fallacy, due chiefly to the fact of its 
being graded separately. 

Peaberry obtains its higher value in the market 
chiefly on account of the udvantage of its shape in 
roasting. Being easier to roast uniformly, it is 
Supposed to coutain a greater percentage of caf- 
feine or aromatic properties, but this is exceed- 
ingly doubtful. Its presence on the tree is of doubt- 
ful advantage also. A large percentage of “ P.B.” 
grade-—indicating, as it does, impaired vitality—- 
although its price is enhanced, is yet a long way 
short of the value of the double bean in the nor- 
mal growth. 

As a seed for propagation, ‘* P.B.” germinates 
readily, but repeated experiments have been able 
to show no advantage in the growth, stamina, or 
bearing capabilities of its produc.ion over that of 
the bi-lobe ; nor does the plant raised from a pea- 
berry show any special tendency to produce pea- 
berries. 

“Male” Trees.—The coffee-tree is, as is well 
known, hermaphrodite; it is also well known 
that in such cases generally the contact of pollen 
from another tree or blcssom obtains better results 
than itsown pollen, It may be, therefore, that 
the peaberry is due, to a certain extent, to 
continued self-fertilising of the plant or ‘ine 
breeding.” 

It is supposed that the plant commonly ealled 
the “male” coffee-tree is due to this cause, 
However this may be among seedlings in a nur- 
sery, there is always found a small percentage of 
plants that appear with long narrow leaves, eyes 
closer together than ordinary, »nd a smaller. and 
more stunted growth altogether. 

In cultivating these in the field, it is found they 
bear very little, although they blossom freely. (I 
have never yet met with one that did not bear at 
all.) The flower is somewhat smaller than that 
of the ordinary tree, but would structurally appear 
to be identical. 1t is supposed that the want of 
fertility is due to some malformation of the 
stigma or ovules, since the pollen is perfectly 
fertile when applied to other blossoms, , 
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“This tendency to produce blossom that will not 
fertilise, yet will fertilise others, has earned for 
this long-leaved tree the sobriquet of “male” 
coffee. Whether the presence of such trees in an 
estate is Nature’s own remedy for a too long. 
continued course of “in-breeding,” and is, there- 
fore, of advantage, isa movt point. Generally the 
plant is considered useless and unnecessary (since 
the other trees, being. hermaphrodite, can do with- 
out it), and since it bewrsso little,is not consi- 
dered “worth its keep.” It is, therefore, usually 
picked out and thrown away as early as, it shows 
the telltale narrow long leaf in the germinating 
bed or nureery. 


ee 
PRESERVATION OF EGGS. 


The following is a report of experiments made 
at the Central Experiment Farm, Ottawa, Canada, 
of the two methods usually considered the best of 
preserving eggs. The experiments were conducted 
by Mr. Frank T. Shutt, chemist, Dominion Experi- 
ment Farm, and Mr. A. G, Gilbert, the poultry 
manager. Having received numerous inquiries 
from farmers during the past two months respect- 
ing the merits of “ water glass” as a medium in 
which to keep eggs, we are led to think that 
certain conclusions drawn from an experiment, 
lately brought to a close, with this aud other 
preservatives will be of interest to your readers. 
The investigation was commenced last September, 
perfectly fresh eggs from the farm poultry house 
being used for the test, which consisted in im- 
mersing the eggs for varying lengths of time, 
from a few hours to six months in (@) limewater, 
and (6) 10 per cent. solution of “ water glass.” 
Those eggs which were treated for a few hours, 
days, or weeks, as the cuse might be, were subse- 
quently placed, together with the untreated eggs 
to be used as a check, in a rack within a drawer in 
the laboratory till the close of the experiment, 
30th March, 1899. All the eggs were at a temper- 
ature from 65 degrees to 72 degrees Puhr. 
throughout the trial. The testing consisted in 
breaking the eggs into a glasy and notiug the 
appearance of the *‘ white” and yolk, whether the 
yolk was stuck to the shell, size of air-space, 
odour, &c. The eggs were then poached and 
again the odour, appearance, &e., noted. Without 
giving in detail the results of the various trials, it 
may suffice for the present purposes to summarise 
the conclusions reached, as follows :— 


CONCLUSIONS. 
1. In no instance, either of treated or un- 
treated eggs, were any “ bad” egys found. 
2, In all cases where the eggs were not kept 
covered throughout the period of the test with 


the preservative solution, shrinkage of the con- 


tents haG taken place, as shown by the larger air- 
space, less globular form of the yolk, and in many 
instances by the adherence of the yolk to the 
shell. The eggs treated for seven days and less 
with limetater showed somewhat Jess shrinkage 
than those treated a similar length of time with 
silicate of soda. 

3. It would appear that limewater and ** water 
glass” used continuously are equally efficacious in 
preventing shrinkage. They muy also be said to 
give practically the same results as regards both 
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external and internal appearances, flavour, &c., of 
the eggs preserved. Since “ water glass” (silicate 
of soda) is more costly and more disagreeable to 
use than limewater, we could not from the pre- 
sent results recommend the former as the better 
preservative. 

4, The albumen or “ white” in all the preserved 
eggs was very faintly yellow (though not to the 
same degree in all the eggs), the tint becoming 
deeper on boiling. 

5. No offensive odour was to be perceived from 
any ofthe eggs when broken, but in all instances a 
faint but peculiar musty or stale odour and flavour 
developed on poaching. 

6. Itis probable that no preservative will prevent 
the loss of flavour possessed by the fresh egg, but 
those which wholly exclude the air (and thus at 
the same time prevent shrinkage from evaporation) 
will be the most successful. Continual submer- 
gence is evidently better than treatment for a few 
days. The limewater may be made by putting 2 
or 3 lb. of good fresh lime in 5 gallons of water, 
stirring well at intervals, for a few hours, and then 
allowed to settle. The clear supernatant fiuid can 
then be poured over the eggs, which have been 
previously placed in a crock or water-tight barrel. 

Some authorities recommend the addition of 1 lb. 
or so of salt to the limewater, but the writers are 
of the opivion that this is unnecessary, and proba- 
bly leads to the imparting of a limy flavour to the 
eggs by inducing an interchange of the fluids 
Within and withont the egg, The all essential 
points to be remembered are :—(1) The the eggs to 
be preserved shall be perfectly fresh, and (2) that 
they shall be covered with the preservative fiuid. 

ea 
GENERAL ITEMS. 

The extent of mortality in Sind amongst cattle, 
due to the famine, may be judged from the fact 
that one Trading Company alone has already pur- 
chased three million hides for shipment. Up to 
the present time the cattle have sufferred more 
acutely than the people. This is partly due to the 
promptness with which relief works have been 
opened, and partly to the rapidity with which 
grain has poured in from other Provinces by the 
natural operation of the law of supply und - 
demand. 


The stimulus given to the hide trade by the 
famine is not confined to Western India. The 
returns show a jump from nineteen to forty-nine 
lakhs of rupees in the value of hides exported 
from Culeutta in November, as compared with 
the corresponding period a year ago. The increase 
thus amounts to thirty lakhs in the same number. 
of days, all classes of skins sharing in the 
advance. 

The report of the’ Governor of Trinidad fur- . 
nishes an agreeable contrast to the stories we have 
so often been told of the ruin of the West Indies.. 
Writing in July Jast, Governor Knollys says: 
“There is no doubt that at the prsent moment 
Trinidad is more prosperous thanis has ever been 
before.” 


Tn connection with the question of the appoint- 
ment of scientific experts for the investigation 
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of questions connected with the cultivation and’ 
manufacture of Indian tea, the Committee of the 
Indian Tea Association has recommended the 
engagement of an experienced Agricultural 
Chemist, recommended by Dr. Voelcker. 


The Director of Agricultura] Education to the 
Gloucestershire County Council, Mr. Howman, has 
carried out a series of interesting experiments in 
the manuring of fields. Plots of }-acre each have 
been annually manured under five different 
systems. Basic slag was used alone and incom- 
bination with nitrate of soda, Bone meal was 
used with mineral superphosphate in a third case, 
while the two remaining plots were manured with 
kainit and gypsum. The quantities of each 
mar ure used arenot given, but the following is 
the cost per acre:—For slag, 15s. 8d.; for slag 
and nitrate, 26s. 8d.; for bone meal and super- 
phosphate, 16s. 8d.; for kainit, 7s.; and for 
gypsum, 5s. 6d. The whole of the plots on two 
different fields were manured five years ago, and 
have not been manured since. [in 1895 the 
plot receiving slag alone returned an increased 
value per acre of 2s. 4d.; 1896 the field was 
grazed; in 1897 the increased value was 5¥s. 4d. ; 
in 1898, 35s. 6d.; and in 1899, 51s. 8d.; or in all 
£7 8s. 10d. for four years. Where slag and 
nitrate were employed, the increased value as 
compared with slag alone was slightly more in 
1895 and 1897, but less in 1898 and 1899; the 
total increased value for the four years being 
‘£6 4s. The bone meal and superphosphate gave 
a total increased value of 22s. 8d., the kainit of 
2s., and the gypsumof £1 18s. 8d., so that the 
slag proved the most useful manures. 


Mr. A. N. Pearson, Government Agricultural 
Chemist, Victoria. writes:—Bones in country 
districts, where crushing mills ara not available, 
may be reduced by means of caustic lye, 
quicklime, or freshly calcined wood ashes: 
A simple plan is to pack the bones, layer by 
layer, with the calcined wood ashes taken fresh 
from the ‘ire, in a barrel, cover the whole with a 
thick layer of scil, and keep the mixture moisten- 
ed for some months. Casks may be kept in 
constant use for this purpose on a farm, receiving 
every few days afresh layer of bones and ashes, 
removing the layer of soil for the purpose, and 
freshly calcining any old ashes that may have ac- 
cumulated. A quicker method is to boil the bones 
in an iron or copper boiler with strong caustic lye. 
The proportions of bones and lye are not invariable, 
but may be taken as about 10 Ib. canstie soda or 
14 lb. caustic potash, dissolved in 3 gallons of 


water, to 30 lb. or 40 Ib. of bones. The bones ° 


boiled for two or three hours in this lye should 
be completely disintegrated. Even without boil- 
ing, the lye will, ina week or so, disintergate the 
bones. Another method of softening bones is to mix 
them in heaps with quickline and loam. A layer 
of bones 6 inches deep is made, and on this is 
placed a layer 3 inches thick of quicklime, and then 
a layer 4 inches deep of loam. The layers of 
bones, lime, and loam are repeated until the 
heap is of a convenient height, when it is finally 
covered with a thick layer of earth. Holes are 
then bored into the heap from the top, and water 
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poured in to slake the lime. The mass: becomes 
hot, and will remain so for two or three months, 
after which the bones should be very friable. 
The whole heap may then be mixed up, and used 
on the ground at rate of 10 cwt. to the acre. 


Watering is a question which perplexes many 
an amateur florist. How often shall f water my 
plants? How much shall I giveat a time? Over 
and over these queries are made by correspondents. 
To which I can make but one reply: There is no 
hard and fast rule about watering plants. There 
can be none, because conditions under which 
plants are grown differ so widely that what 
would apply in one case would fail to do in 
another. But we have a general rule which is 
subject to such modifications as observation and 
intelligent study of one’s plants seem to make 
necessary, and that rule is this: Wait until the 
surface of the soil in the pot looks dry, then 
apply water, and apply enough of it to thoroughly 
saturate all the soil in the pot. You can tell 
when this is done by the escape of some of it 
through the drainage hole in the bottom. .Then 
wait again until the dry look comes on the surface 
before applying more. Of course Callas and 
other plants of a semi-aquatic nature will require 
more water than others like the Geranium and 
the Kose, and here is where study and observation 
must come into enable you to care for your plants 
properly, ‘lo be a really successful plant grower 
you must understand the nature and habit’ of 
every plant in your collection, and so vary your 
attention as to give each plant the particular care 
it requires. One of the chief charms of flowers 
growing consists in this study of plant life. We 
take it up at first because we want tc give our 
plants the attention they need in order to make a 
satisfactory development. In a little while we 
have become so interested in it that we continue 
it for the pleasureit affords us. It is a facinating 
study. It is a study in which there is always 
gomething more to learn. 


The Annual Report of the Department of Agri- 
culture says :—Rice being a crop more especially 
adapted to the North, did not come under the 
ban that was placed upon the grain crops that are 
grown in the South, and was favoured with a 
good season. This is becoming a staple grain 
crop in that part of Queensland, the area for 1898 
showing an increase of 418 acres over 1897, that 
for the former year being 863 acres, with a yield 
of 38,183 bushels, or an average of 44°19 bushels 
to the acre, as against 29°19 for 1897. Hitherto 
rice has been in the experimental stage, has been 
grown in many parts of the colony, and has 
fluctuated in area as success or non-success has 
been met with. It is, however, now settling down 
to be the property of the Northern district, and it 
is to that part that the future supply may be 
looked for, for 1t behoves the farmers to be careful 
te grow the variety to suit the market, for of all 
grains rice is most subject to prejudice and 
favouritism. It is the grain that in the largest 
quantities comes into the hands of the consumer 
in the form that is most nearly allied to the 
original state, and so is dependent upon the fancies 
of the consumer for the variety that shall command 
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the highest price. From the figures of the 
»Registrar-General, Queensland at present produces 
14 per cent. of its annual consumption, the 
statistics being—Production (estimated at the rate 
of 162 Ib. of paddy to the 100 lb. of clean rice), 
1,318,176 lb. of clean-vice; and the imports, 
8,235,564: lb., of a value of £49,456. The princi- 
ali district for rice is that of Cairns, which 
produced. 82 per cent. of the total yield, 708 
acres being cropped for 33,540 bushels, or an 
average of 47°30 bushels to the acre, 


. There are many so-called remedies for warts on 
-animals which are more or less non-effective. 
The latest.we have heard of appears to have 
)proved successful in the case of dogs. <A gentle- 
oman in England had: a beagle puppy whose 
mouth, tongue, lips, and face were covered with 
white warts closely packed together. Several 
so-called remedies were tried without result, and 
the dog died, choked. A year or two after he hud 
a cob with warts over the shoulder, neck, and 
face, when, either in print or from hearsay, he 
learned that. warm bullock’s blood would remove 
them. This was tried, on the principle that if it 
did no good.it could do no harm; result, after two 
or three: dressings the warts disappeared, and did 
not come ary more. Another case. Five years 

, ago he had six. greyhound saplings, whose mouths, 
tongue, and lips, outside and in, were: covered 
‘-with warts. It was two days after discovery 
‘before he was able get to the butcher when 
killing. By this time a fine crop of warts had 
. developed. The method was this: As soon as 
ithe bullock was. knocked down. and stuck, the 
dogs’ heads were dipped ina bow! of the live blood, 
and all the parts affected were well- rubbed with 
it while warm (afterit begins to (clot or solidify 
-it is no use). The day after the first dressing 
the warts turned brown. Two, days after they 
were dressed again. Whe following. day they 
(the warts) began to get. soft, and looked rotten, 
many of them falling out on being handled. 
After two days, dressed again, when they. all 
. disappeared, leaving small marks such as small- 
pox leaves. After a time nothing could be de- 
tected at all. He gives this as his experience. At 
all events, it is harmless and painless, and the 


_ price of a pint or two to the butcher is not costly. - 


This remedy might be tried in the case of fowls. 
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Warts on chickens may, however, be absolutely 
cured by dipping the fowls’ heads in urine. After 
a few applications of this remedy the warts dis- 
uppeur. We cured nine valuable Cochin chickens 
in this manner, whose heads were a mass of warts. 


The Pacific Rural Press describes as follows 
the system of propagating trees from cuttings 
With the aid of nurse roots. It is of especial 
interest in the relation it bears co the important 
discovery claimed by Secretary Lelong, of the 
California State Board of Horticulture, as to pro- 
pagation by aidof “ mother roots’:—If you take 
a cutting of almost any kind and make a side cut 
upwards a little above its base, and insert in this 
cut a piece of the root of thesame kind of a plant 
cut with a wedge shape at the top so as to fit 
closely in the cut in the cutting, this root will 
quickly callus itself te the cutting, send sap into | 
it and start its growth. If the cutting were 
planted without this “starter” root, all the 
moisture might evaporate from its tissues (which 
is death to a cutting) before it can establish roots 
of itsown to supply it with sap. Thus this root 
piece becomes a nurse to the cutting until it is 
able to take its own nourishment, asit soon will by 
means of roots emitted from its own tissue. There 
is no recent discovery about this. It has been 
kkown for generations and has been employed 
in the propagation of all sorts of plants. It is 
simply one of the many forms of root grafting. If 
it is desired that the cutting grow upon its own 
roots alone, it is taken up at the end of the first 
season’s growth and the nurse root is cleanly cut 
out and the well-rooted cutting is replanted, If 
it does not matter whether it grows upon its own 
roots and the enlargement of the nurse root (which 
is generally the case) it is allowed simply to go 
ahead as it likes. All roots on root grafts are 
nurse roots, more or less, because in almost any 
underground grafting you will haye roots from 
the scion unless you take pains to replant with 
the whole of the scion or. cutting above ground, 
This work can be done with cuttings of greater 
or less maturity. If you take last year’s wood 
from a bearing tree you will, of course, get fruit 
in a year probably. If you take a cutting from 
a tree not yet in bearing you will have to wait 
longer. The speed of fruiting will be conditioned 
upon the age of the tree, and its habit of bearing 
upon wood of one or two years’ maturity. 
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RINDERPEST.* 


By G. W. STURGESS, 4.R.¢c.V.s., 
GOVERNMENT VETERINARY SURGEON, CEYLON. 
iS lam constantly being asked 
for information as to what 
should be done with the 
view of guarding against an 


ry 


attack of this disease and 
its suppression after it has 
broken out, I propose in a 


few notes upon the subject to state as simply 
and clearly as possible the position at the present 
time, and the precautions which owners of cattle 
can adopt. 


*CATTLE DISEASE. 


Kandy, Feb. 23. 
The Editor, Tropical Agricultwrist, Colombo. 
Srr,—With reference to the annexed copy 
of minute and resolution passed at a recent 
meeting of the Committee of the Planters’ 
Association, I write to ask you whether the 
accompanying paper on Rinderpest would 
be acceptable to you for reproduction in the 
Tropical Agriculturist.—I am, sir, yours 
faithfully, A. PHILIP, 
Secretary to the Planters’ Association of 
Ceylon. 


MINUTE AND RESOLUTION REFERRED TO. 

Read letter from the Government Veteri- 
nary Surgeon, Colombo, transmitting his 
paper on Rinderpest and adding that he was 
leaving the island for South Africa, and that 
‘owners of cattle should report any case of 
Rinderpest to the Government Agent with- 
out delay who would inform the Veterinary 
Department; trained inoculators are kept in 
readiness and would be sent when required. 
Resolved :—‘‘ That the thanks of the Associ- 
ation conveyed to Mr. G. W. Sturgess, M.R.C., 
v.8. Government Veterinary Surgeon, Ceylon, 
be confirmed and that his paper be pub- 
lished.” 

(Dr. Sturgess’s paper, which we now publish, 
will be of interest and value to all stockholders 
—European and Native.—ED, 7.4.] 


QUARANTINE,—The question of the subjection to 
quarantine of all cattle imported into this country 


I have recently raised, and it is under the con- 
sideration of Government. Apart from that, I 


would advise taat all fresh cattle purchased should 
be kept apart from the remainder of the estate 
cattle for a clear week as a precaution not only 
against rinderpest but several other less serious 
diseases. A cadjan shed can without much cost be 
provided for this purpose whenever cattle are pur- 
chased, If after this period the cattle exhibit the 
usual signs of health and have a normal temper- 
ature they may be regarded as perfectly safe. 


TEMPERATURE.—The average temperature of 
cattle in health is 102 F. Asa maximum 103 F. and 
as a minimum 101F. may be taken. Any animal 
with a temperature over 103 F. should be regarded 
with suspicion. The temperature is taken at the 
rectum by means of a clinical thermometer. 


RINDERPEST.—It is a highly contagious and 
infectious disease. It principally attacks cattle, 
but during a bad outbreak the smaller animals 
such as sheep, deer, goats may also be attacked, 
yet do not suffer so severely as cattle. It is 
communicated from one animal to another mainly 
by cohabitation; it may be carried short distances 
by the air. It may be spread by animal agency 
and by discharges from sick animals for long 
distances. The period of incubation is from five 
to ten days, and cattle recover or die in about 
the same time. The vitality of the virus in the 
nasal and other discharges is probably about a 
fortnight when exposed to the air, especially to 
the tropical sun; in buried carcasses it is probably 
several months, 


SyMpToMs.—There is elevation of temperature 
some days before the more marked symptoms 
appear, and animals may be ill and capable of 
communicating the disease before the more severe 
symptoms are exhibited. One of the earliest in 
many cases is puffing of the stomach resembling 
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ordinary indigestion. After a time the animal 
appears dull and dejected and loses its appetite. 
There may be twitching of the muscles of 
some part of the body. Usually at the outset 
there is constipation, soon followed by diarrhoea 
with blood in the discharges, which becomes 
worse as times goes on and has an_ offensive 
odour, the term ‘“‘rice water diarrhoea being 
applied.” Membranous casts resembling strings of 
flesh may be passed. The posterior bowel is in- 
tensely red and inflamed, and in the last stages 
protrudes from the anus. 

There is a discharge from the eyes and nose 
which is irritant and often causes sores around 
the nostrils. The lining of the mouth becomes 
red and inflamed, and ulcers may be found in- 
side the lips,* red patches may be seen insite the 
thighs of males and in females around the udder 
and vulva and inside the vagina. In the later 
stages the animal has a miserable appearance 
and may give low moans, emaciation goes on 
rapidly, the eyes sink and there is utter collapse 
and death. 


PRECAUTIONS TO BE OBSERVED WHEN AN 
OUTBREAK OCCURS OR IS SUSPECTED.— When 
an animal falls ill in a herd exhibiting the 
symptoms of the disease it should be at once 
isolated in a shed as far away as possible from 
other cattle. As fever is one of the earliest symp- 
toms, the temperatures of the remainder should 
be taken every day, and any showing high fever 
over 103 F. should be removed and isolated. In 
this way an animal can be picked out before it 
spreads the infection to its neighbours. It is 
as wel] to have two sheds, one for animals having 
ahigh temperature suspected to be developing the 
disease, and the other where those that develop the 
disease can be taken. Sacks soaked in creosote 
and water (4 teacupful to a bucket of water) or 
earbolic acid and water should be hung up in 
all the sheds for disinfection. The walls and floors 
should be sprinkled with the same solution or 
Jeye’s fluid and water. The cattle should not 
be allowed to drink all from one vessel. 

As an aid to prevention add the animals may 
be given ten drops of Jeye’s fluid daily in their 
food. After three or four days’ use it should 
be discontinued for a couple of days and then 
given again. 

It is obvious that an owner should prevent his 
cattle coming into contact with other cattle as 
much as possible during an outbreak in a district 
and should not allow outside cattle to come on 
the estate, or cart manure from an infected 
village to the estate. 


TREATMENT OF SICK ANIMALS.—Very little can 
be done in the way of treatment, but the following 
IT have found most useful :— 


(juinine 50 1 dram 

Arrack : oe 4+ bottle 

Rice Congee... 50 4 bottles 
(Mixed.) 


To be given once or twice a day for a week or 
longer if necessary. 

Ten drops of Jeye’s fluid may also be given 
daily. 


— ——- 


* They differ from the blisters of Foot-and-Mouth 
disease, being cracks in the skin, while the super- 
ficial layer of the skin is raised in the form of a 
blister in Foot-and-Mouth disease, and in the latter 
disease the feet are sore as well, 
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As FooD.—Rice congee, scalded bran, or bovinia 
and water. No hard food such as straw or grass 
should on any account be given until convalescence 
is well established, and then very gradually. 


1f there is violent diarrhoea a few doses of the 
following powder will be found beneficial :— 


Prepared chalk 45 4 2 ounces 

Powdered catechu ... 3: 4 ounce 

Powdered Gentian 14 ounces 
(Mixed.) 


To be given in a quart of congee. 


INOCULATION. — Wher Rinderpest made its ap- 
pearance in South Africa and became so widespread, 
scientific experts were got out to endeavour by 
experiment to find out a method of protective 
inoculation. After some time Professor Koch 
pointed out that the contents of the gall-bladder, 
the ‘‘bile” possessed protective properties when 
taken from an animal dead from rinderpest under 
certain conditions. This is the ‘ bile method.” 
Later it was found that the blood of an animal 
that had recovered from the disease had pro- 
tective properties in a mild degree. By injecting 
such an animal with gradually increasing doses 
of virulent rinderpest blood it was capable after 
a time of giving a blood serum of high protect- 
ive value. This is the ‘‘ serum method” and all 
the others are modifications of the two, 


The bile method is simple and can be carried 
out without much difficulty. The material is 
always at hand whenever the disease breaks ont. 
The serum method requires a properly equipped 
rinderpest station and laboratory in order to pro- 
duce the serum. 


The bile method aftords protection for three or 
four months and repetition is necessary ; the serum 
method also only gives temporary protection to 
healthy cattle, but it has been demonstrated that 
if cattle are inoculated with serum when deve. 
loping the disease as soon as the temperature rises 
more or less permanent protection is given. A 
mild attack is contracted and a great many 
animals recover, but some losses occur. 

The following are the details of the bile method 
which I published in 1898 (wide Ceylon Sessional 
Papers), and as far as I have gone with it—some 
one hundred cases—the results have been satis- 
factory. When properly and clearly carried out the 
eattle have not suffered any inconvenience and 
have returned to their work in about ten days. 


THE BILE.—In a good percentage of fatal cases 
of rinderpest the bile will be found good for the 
purpose of inoculation. It should be dark-green 
in colour, perfectly fluid, free from shreds of the 
lining membrance of the gall-bladder, and from 
any odour of decomposition. A good number of 
instances occur where the bile is unfit for use, 
being yellow or dark-brown in colour, ropy in 
consistency, and containing shreds of the mucous 
lining of the gall-bladder. Such bile is poisonous 
and useless. The best bile is that obtained from 
an animal that has suffered severely from rinder- 
pest for some days, or better if it has succumbed 
to the disease. It must be. taken before decom- 
position of the body commences. In instances 
where it has been good I have noticed it was very 
abundant in most cases, a half to one pint being 
easily obtained. 


METHOD OF TAKING THE BILr.—Great care 
must be taken in removing the bile in order t 
avoid contamination by blood, or contents of th 
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intestines, or by fluid ot any kind in thé ab- 
dominal cavity. 


N.B.—The eareass should be placed on_ the left 
side and the abdominal cavity opened by cutting 
along the middle line from the breast-bone to the 
pubis and pehind the Jast rib down to the back- 
bone. An assistant can then raise the flap, aud 
the liver and gall-bladder lying underneath the 
ribs are well exposed. ‘ : 

The gall-bladder should be slightly raised with 
the hand, and if dirty washed with a weak solution 
of bichloride of mercury (corrosive sublimate) in 
water (1 in 1,000 or 10 grains to the pint). An 
assistant holds a glass jar against it (taking care 
not to allow any blood or extraneous matter to 
enter), and it is then punctured with a sharp 
knife and the bile allowed to flow into the 
jar. A glass zover should be placed over 
the jar when the operation 1s finished. The 
hands, jar and _ instruments should be well 
washed and rinsed with the bichloride of mercury 
solution and dried. 4f several good samples of bile 
are obtained they should be mixed together and 
left for several hours before using. The bile should 
keep good for at least 24 hours if kept cool and in 
a covered vessel. 


MerHop oF INOCULATION.—The animals should 
be cast and the legs tied. Ten cubic centimetres 
(about three drams) of bile is then gently injected 
under the loose skin in front of the chest (dewlap) 
by means of a 10 cubic centimetre hypodermic 
syringe and needle. As the needle of the sy1inge 
is withdrawn the skin should be pinched between 
the finger and thumb at the point of insertion, 
to prevent any of the bile coming out again and to 
close the wound, The part should be gently 
squeezed to insure distribution of the bile in the sub- 
cutaneous tissue. Protection is given in 10 days. 

After inoculation cattle should not be worked 
for ten days. A swelling forms at the seat of 
inoculation and gradually subsides. There may be 
a little fever. The method is only of service when 
the cattle are free from the disease ; if they have 
contracted it before inoculation it is of little 
service as protection is only afforded after ten days 
from date of inoculation. : R 

Probably in some cases the bile may not contain 
the protective property to a sufficient degree, and 
some inoculated animals may develop the disease 
after inoculation and die, but this does not detract 
from the general usefulness of the method. 

The disease in Ceylon is usually confined to 
areas and appears at intervals—sometimes long 
intervals—and as the ‘‘serum” method of inocu- 
lation on healthy cattle only confers temporary 
protection similarly to the “bile” unless applied 
when the animals are developing the disease, which 
would necessitate ‘‘ salted” animals being kept av 
a high degrees of immunity so as to be capable of 
yielding the proper serum from their blood at once 
whenever the disease broke out. It takes several 
months to bring cattle to this stage by injecting 
increasing doses of virulent blood from an animal 
suffering from the disease. The preparation of the 
animals and serum could only be done at a pro- 
perly isolated rinderpest station. : 

While favouring the permanent protection by 
serum, applied when the animals are past develop- 
ing the disease (itis very plain to anyone I think 
how difficult it would be to apply this in this coun- 
try). I think the bile method will answer our 
purpose combined with proper care in carrying 
out the simple rules of isolation and disinfection 
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as applied to any contagious or infectious disease, 
at least until turther investigation has perhaps 
shown a more useful and permanent method. 

In South Africa evidence tends to show that 
it is possible for pure rinderpest bile to com- 
municate the disease when injected into an animal. 

Bile can be kept for some time by mixing it 
with glycerine, one part of glycerine to two 
parts of bile. It should be kept 48 hours before 
using. 

This is quite safe (due to the action of the 
glycerine) and it is said to be of service as a 
curative applied to sick animals. From fifteen 
to thirty cubic centimetres can be injected either 
under the skin in front of the chest, or into the 
jugular vein when it exerts its action at once. 

I do not advise indiscriminate inoculation. 
When disease breaks out in a district I would 
use pure Wile amongst the infected herd, in doses 
of 10 ¢.c. (for very big animals 15 ¢.c. may be 
used), and for clean herds in the immediate vici- 
nity an injection of 20c.e. of glycerinated bile, 
and 10 days afterwards and injection of 10 c.c 
or 15 ¢.c, of pure bile taken from an animal that 
has died from rinderpest, which will confer a 
fairly strong protection. 

G. W. STURGESS, M.R.C.V.S., 
Eng. Govt. Vety. Surgeon, Ceylon, 


—§- 


THE GHOGRAPHY OF TBA. 


Having acquired, by travel in several of the 
principal places of production and in most of the 
important countries of consumption, a personal know- 
ledge of the geographical distribution of the Tea 
plant in growth and of its product in consumption, 
I put together the results of my experience as a 
contribution, to the sum of commercial geography. 
This subject isnot one of general importance to an 
International Oongress, the areas of production and 
distribution being so comparatively limited, but it 
presents certain aspects of interest to the student 
of geography, and those I propose briefly to deal with. 

It is doubtful if we ever shall be able to trace 
at what period in history an infusion made from 
the leaves of the Tea plant was first introduced as 
a beverage for domestic consumption, or how it was 
discovered that those leaves yielded a palatable drink 
when treated in the now familiar manner. Nor are 
we ever likely to know definitely when or how the 
regular cultivation of Tea shrubs was adopted in 
China as an agricultural industry, but it is probable 
that as our knowledge of China and its history in- 
creases, by reason of the developments now taking 
place there, we may gradually learn more of the 
past and we may possibly find authentic books dealing 
with the subject. At present we have little more 
than myth to go upon, and most of it is not worth 
treating seriously. 

It is claimed that reference can be traced to the 
use of Tea’in the writings of a Chinese author of 
about 2,700 3.c., but the earliest date that the article 
may be said to be of interest in connection with 
commercial geography is when it began to be ex- 
ported. Even that period is difficult to fix, but during 
the 8th century A.p., if had become an article of 
taxable value, and probably soon after that the 
growing of it was commenced in Japan, although 
the cultivation of it there as an agricultural product 
does not seem to have begun till the 18th century. 

The special points relative to the commercial 
geography of Tea, to which 1 wish to direct atten- 
tion, may be grouped under three headings— 

1. The principal localities of growth. 

2. The principal areas of consumption. 

3. The principal trade routes for transit, 
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(1) Tue PrincrpaAL LocaLitizs or GrowTH. 


In the popular mind China still stands as the 
great producer, and, although reliable statistics of 
internal production and consumption are difficult to 
obtain, it is probable, having in view the immense 
population of that vast empire, and the very general 
use there of Tea, that the Chinese production is in 
respect to total quantity much the most important, 
But China is no longer regarded as the home of 
the Tea plant. Investigations have fairly and reason- 
ably proved that Tea is indigenous to the valleyes 
of Upper Assam, and, proceeding upon the theory 
that a plant will thrive and develop best in what 
is its place of origin, the conclusion has been formed 
that the Tea plant of China is merely a debased 
variety of the indigenous Indian growth. 


Probably Manipur was the birthplace of the Tea 
plant, as the variety of Tea known by the name 
of that native state has been the most successful 
and the most continually in favour with the plant- 
ers. This state, lying just outside the tropics—an 
extensive valley with numerous hill ranges around 
it, densely clothed with jungle and large timber— 
seems to have developed those striking character- 
istics of the Thea Assamica which differentiate it so 
markedly from Yhea Sinensis, In a climate where 
there is an abundant and fairly well regulated rain- 
fall and a moist, steamy atmosphere with a cold, 
dry season to rest and ripen after growth, the Tea 
plant attained its highest development. Its existence 
in India and the native states bordering there-upon 
was unknown or at least unacknowledged till 1834 ; 
but as the Province of Assam was gradually ex- 
plored and became developed by the constantly in- 
creasing Tea industry, there were found scattered 
through it and the adjacent districts many tracts 
of indigenous Tea. (See Note at end.) 


Those considerations have given a fairly reasonable 
basis for the theory that the Tea plant made its 
way gradually eastwards along the lower slopes of 
the mountainous range lying just north of the Tropic 
of Cancer for some 30 degrees of longitude from 
the Brahmapootra Valley eastwards. At various points 
of the intervening distance can be found connecting 
links—say in Upper Burmah—until Tea is found in 
cultivation in Yunnan, the westernmost province of 
China. But the Tea, which in the jungles of Assam 
is often a tree 9 metres and upwards in height, has 
become merely a bush and so different in its general 
appearance that the botanists to whom the early 
discovered specimens of Thea Assamica were sub- 
mitted may be pardoned for deciding that the latter 
was not ‘l’ea at all. The climate and soil of China, 
though suited to maintain life in the plant, do not 
induce the rank, quick, vigorous growth which an 
Indian plantation exhibits during fully half of each 
year, and in China the recovery of the bushes after 
plucking is much slower. The individual leaves are 
smaller and the flavour of the infusion made from 
these is so absolutely different from the other that 
even an untrained palate can recognise the contrast. 


Minor differences however in that respect exist 
between the Teas grown in different districts of the 
same country, and even between plantations on op- 
posite sides of the same valley or the same hill; 
situation, soil, elevation, climate and temporary cli- 
mateic or weather conditions, all having a material 
influence upon both the appearance and the flavour 
of the manufactured article, and altering more or 
less its characteristics. 

From Yunnan the cultivation of Tea doubtless 
spread eastwards and northwards, crossing ultimately 
from the mainland to the Island of Formosa amd 
later to Japan, 

Until well on in this century no effort appears 
to have been made to remove from Mongolian hands 
the monopoly of the Tea production, but when the 
Honourable Hast India Company lost in 1833 their 
monopoly of the China T’ea Trade, the Directors set 
themselves to ascertain whether or not it was 
possible to secure for their own territories the sup- 
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plying of a portion of what had become to them 
a@ very material business. 

Vigorous but ill-advised efforts were made to in- 
troduce the cultivation of Tea into India, and seeds 
and plants of the debased China variety were im- 
ported. With those came Chinamen and Chinese 
methods of planting, cultivation and manufacture— 
tauch to the deteriment of the industry, the following 
40 or 50 years being occupied in getting away from 
eyerything Chinese, and through the costly ex- 
perience of mistaken and misdirected effort, the poor 
planter and investor acquired the excellent methods 
upon which the Indian Tea production is now worked 
—worked so excellently indeed as to have proctically 
destroyed the export trade for certain classes of the 
Tea produce of China. Clearances of jungle were 
made, including tracts of the indigenous Assam 
variety not then recognised, and the extensive pro- 
vince of Assam with its magnificent waterway was 
gradually opened up, the greater part of its area 
being carefully explored in the light of Tea possi- 
bilities with a thoroughness that might gratify any 
geographical society. 

Following the success in Assam, Tea was planted 
in various parts of Bengai and other provinces of 
India, with more or less success until in 1897 the 
area was officially stated to be equal to 200,000 
hectares. The greatest success has been along the 
line just north of the Tropic of Cancer, in the lati- 
tude where the principal part of the Chinese cultl- 
vation lay. 

So far, reference has been made merely to Tea 
grown either in its natural habitat or in territories 
to which it may be said to have extended naturally, 
or by assistance, in a lateral direction. 

But the two largest developments of production 
outside of India, China and Japan, have been on the 
Islands of Ceylon and Java,* both lying as to longi- 
tude in or near what might be termed the Tea belt, 
and about equidistant from the Equator, one to the 
north and the other to the south. In those the 
existence of high mountains, heavy rainfalls and 
climates forcing continuous growth have made the 
production of Tea commercially successful, although 
on lines materially differing from those followed in 
both China and India. 

Other minor cultivations of Tea, have been at- 
tempted in Natal, Mauritius, the Straits Settlements, 
the Caucasus, Fiji, Johore, Brazil and many other 
places, including South Carolina, (0.S.A.), but none 
of them can be regarded as commercially successful 
on a Free Trade basis. 


(2) THe Princrpan AREAS or ConsuMPpTION. 


If it is a curious and interesting fact that almost 
the entire production for the world, of Tea, is raised 
within an area confined by 40 degrees of latitude 
and 60 degrees of logitude, it is equally curious that 
the consumption shows itself to have strictly geo- 
graphical limitations. Outside of the domestic con- 
sumption of China and Japan, regarding with no 
reliable statistics can be obtained, the principal Tea 
drinkers are the people of Great Britain, Ireland, 
and of the British Colonies, the people of Russia 
and those of the United States of America. 

Excluding the requirements of thosa Mongolian 
peoples, the world’s consumption of Tea may be taken 
roughly at 230,000,000 kilogrammes of Tea per annum, 
a quantity which, including cost of transportation 
to the countries of consumption, but excluding re- 
venue duties and distributive profits, may be valued 
at about £17,000,000. The huge volume of this will 
be better appriciated when it is stated that the large 
a Ee ll 

* Java is far behind Oeylon in the production of 
tea.—Ep. T.A. 

t In the discussion upon the paper Captain Vas- 
concellos, Secretary of the Geographical Society of 
Lisbon, of the Portuguese Colonial Office, added to 
this list, the Azores, where, on the Island of San 
Miguel, Tea has been produced in sufficient quantity 
to allow of exporation to Portugal of an excess 
beyond local requirements. 


os 


———— 
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passenger liner, the ‘Kaiser Wilhelm der Grosse,” 
would have her cargo space entirely filled 232 times 
over were she engaged transporting it. ‘To put it 
ancther way, the quantity of dry Tea leaves is suffi- 
cient to make an infusion of 28,000,000,000 litres of 
liquid Tea, or 100,000,000,000 ordinary tea-cups, being 
one for each day of the year for every five persons 
of the present estimated population of the entire 
world. 

The Southern Hemisphere ranks lightly in the 
matter of population, and its Tea consumers live 
south of the topic of Capricorn in South Africa and 
Australia; butif they are few relatively they consume 
heavily, the average consumption per head in Australia 
being nearly 4 kilogrammes per annum. 

In the Northern Hemisphere (again excluding the 
races who consume their own produce) the material 
consumption of Tea is in regions lying 40 degrees 
north and above it, but here there is an interesting 
sub-divison to be made, In the United States and 
Canada, in some postions of Europe and of Asia, 
and along the north of Africa there is a free use 
made of green or unfermentrd Teas with pale pun- 
gent infusions. The demand for such, as a general 
rule, lies principally in lower latitudes, while the 
further north the consumer lives he seems to re- 
quire more of the black or fermented Tea of India, 
Ceylon or China, with the dark, thick, heavy liquor 
its infusion produces. 

Great Britain and Ireland take much the largest 
total of imports, the quantity in 1898 being 107,000,000 
kilogrammes, but per head this only amounts to 
2:65 kilogrammes per annum of the population, or 
a good deal less than is taken by the British Colo- 
nies in Australasia. 

Next to Great Britain comes Russia as a con- 
sumer of 42,000,000 kilogrammes, but that only 
representy about -34 kilogramme for each of the 
population, the poverty and not the will of the people 
probably accounting for the small figure, as_ they 
are really great users of Tea, but take it exceedingly 
weak, and draw the spent leaves until no colouring 
matter is left in them. 

The United States is a large consumer in point 
of total—31,000,000 kilogrammes, but this is only 
‘41 kilogramme per annum for each of the popula- 
tion, although she United States people are great 
coffee drinkers, taking 5 kilogrammes per head per 
annum of coffee. Besides, the population is of such 
a@ composite character that it includes many people 
not by descent Tea drinkers. 

Except Canada, which follows the customs of its 
mother country and sister colonies by consuming 
about 2 kilogrammes per head per annum, and 
Holland, which takes roughly 4 kilogramme per head 
there is no other country whose vonsumption, either in 
total or per head calls for special notice. 


(3) Tue PrincrpaL Trape Routes ror TRANSIT 


is perhaps for geographers the most interesting 
section of this subject. 

In the absence of authentic knowledge as to the 
early history of Tea cultivation, and of the origia 
and extension of the tea-drinking habit, we may take 
it there was little or no foreign trade in the article 
until the Dutch carried small quantities of it to 
Europe. 

Probably some left the North of China in cara- 
vans as it does to this day, and there may have 
been some trade done with Mongolia and possibly 
Siberia, but there is no record of it ever having 
been brought to Wisby in Gothland, the great mart 
for Oriental produce during the 11th and 12th cen- 
turies. There is also no reference made to Tea com- 
merce or to Tea drinking in the travels of Marco Polo, 
80 he probably either did not observe the habit, or 
if he did it did not strike him as worthy of notice. 

Starting with the introduction above referred to 
in the 16th century, the use of Tea in England 
made slow progress, but a public Teahouse was 
opened in London in 1657, and in 1678 the import 
to the Honourable East India Company was 2,138 
kilogrammes. 
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A century later it reached 2,600,000 kilogrammes 
per annum, and early in this century the figure was 
102 millions, but that represented the supply of 
Many countries besides England, as London was 
then, and until recently, the common warehouse 
and markad for the world, and England the com- 
mon carrier. 

Throughout the century, fairly steady and rapid 
progress has been shown—especially in its earlier 
periods—in the trade from Chiaa, which reached its 
maximum in 1879. And it is here that some of 
the romance of commerce comes in, 

As the trade grew in importance, the advantages 
of rapid transit for the Tea of New Season’s nro- 
duction began to be appreciated, and the slow and 
stately progress of the old Hast- Indiaman grew out 
of date. A type of vessel specially designed for the 
rapid carrzing of Tea from China to England wia 
the Cape of Good Hope, was introduced, knownas 
the ‘‘China Clipper,” and the competition was always 
keen as to which ship should make the most rapid 
passage. This culminated in the year 1866, when nine 
ships sailed almost simultaneously from Foochow, 
three of them crossing the bar incompany. Those 
three were all built by the same builders in Greenock, 
and came in ahead of all the others, making the 
long voyage of fully 16,000 miles in 99 days. They 
each docked in a separated dock in Nondon upon 
the same day, and all within two hours of each 
other. The two leading ships had not seen each other 
for 70 days and met off the lizard, from which point 
they ran a neck and neck race before a strong 
westerly wind, with every rag of canvas set. 

The opening of the Suez Oanal in 1869 soon changed 
the course of all trade with the Hast, and ina few 
years the sending of Tea per sailing ship round the 
Cape of Good Hope, was a thing of the past. Rom- 
ance was no more, although there was extreme com- 
petition in building steamers with great power and 
speed to land their cargoes rapidly by the new route. 
This culminated in 1882, when the 8.S. ‘Stirling 
Castle ’’ made the phenomenal run for those times, 
of 28 days from Woosung to London, 

But England, which formerly supplied almost every- 
thing to her own colonies and to many foreign coun- 
tries besides, has under the modified conditions of 
abundant steam tonnage everywhere, become less and 
less of a distributive country, Consequently, direct 
shipments are made now from the countries of prb- 
duction to those of consumption. America gets its 
Tea largely through its western sea-board from China, 
Japan, Ceylon and India, while not a little is reach- 
ing it of recent years by steamers running direct 
from those countries wa the Suez Canal to New York. 
The Australian demand is fed by steamers from 
Chinese ports, from Calcutta and Colombo. 

The extensive Russian trade is still done in its 
major part by overland transit, by caravan and partly 
by river and railroad, and this, next to the transit 
to London, represents much the largest volume of 
Tea traffic passing in one channel. For the purpose 
of this trade, the greater portion of the Tea supply 
is compressed into what is termed Brick Tea, the 
Bricks being flat tablets weighing about one kilo- 
gramme each. The supplies are packed and pre- 
pared at various Tea ports in China, and concen- 
trated at Tientsin, from where they are despatched. 
An enormous traffic with Siberia takes place in these, 
and the baskets into which they are made up are 
sent by camel caravans out of the Kalgan Gate of 
the Great Wall through Manchuria or Mongolia to 
Kiakhta, and thence distributed through Siberia. In 
some cases the shipments are made by sea to Niko: 
laevsk, and thence by water up the Amur River. 

One of the most interesting developments of modern 
trade—in which Tea is an important factor—is the 
opening up of traffic through the Kara Sea into the 
Obi and Yenisei Rivers, with which the name of 
Captain Wiggins has been associated. By this route 
for several years past considerable quantities of Brick 
Tea have been conveyed entirely by water from 
Chinese ports with transhipment in London to 
steamers proceeding up the Gulf of Obi to Tiumen 
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for sale at the fair which is held annually in February 
at Irbit. This Journey, although about 7 times as 
long in point of mileage as the old direct caravan 
route, can be done in about 4 months as ageinst 
eighteen by the other way, and it is of course much 
less expensive. The partial opening of the Siberian 
Railway has affected the trade route, and when there 
is through transit across Siberia from WVladivostock 
and possibly Port Arthur to Wurope, the Russian 
Tea trade will probably be subjected to further re- 
arrangement of routes. 


Avother recent development in connection with 
the Russian Tea trade has been that of the great 
Russian Volunteer Fleet in calling at Chinese ports 
and Ceylon, and carrying from them large quantities 
of Tea to Odessa for distribution to Moscow, Nijni 
Novgorod, and other points. 


Other most interesting trade routes are those for 
the supply of Persia, Turkestan and Afghanistan, 
partly through the Persian Gulfon to Meshed, and 
partly through the Black Sea to Trebizond and 
Dabreez. 


Norr.—In the discussion following the paper, Pro- 
fessor Andreas Krassnow, from Kharkoff (Russia), 
expressed the opinion that the Tea plant must be 
indigenous, not to Assam only, but to the whole 
monsoon region of Hastern Asia, where it grows wild 
as far north as the islands of Southern Japan. Dr. 
Krassnow collected in many parts af the island of 
Shikoku in Japan, and in the environs of the town 
of Kochi, wild growing plants. They occur in the 
dense forests on the slopes of mountains, which have 
never been cultivated in the province of Javan, and 
are even now not thickly populated. Like the English 
in Assam, the Japanese are cutting down and felling 
the forests, but they are leaving the Tea plants to 
grow in the form of plantations of wild T'ea, from 
the leaves of which they produce different kinds of 
Tea of inferior quality. Not only common Japanese 
Green Tea is prepared, but two or three inferior 
sorts, Whose qualities resemble much the material 
from which the Chinese make their Brick Tea. 


The wild tea grows to a height from 3 to 5 feet, 
and the flowers are a little smaller than those of 
the cultivated form, but the leaves are not re-curved 
on the edges. In some forests the plant is very 
“numerous, in others it occurs more rarely, and is 
found amongst cther evergreen shrubs, growing in 
the shadow of Quercus glabra, and similar trees, which 
largely make up the evergreen forests of Southern 
Japan. 

Dr. Krassnow believes that the Tea plant existed 
in China and Japan long before it was introduced in 
cultivated form, and that the peculiar properties of 
the China plant were produced, not by cultivation 
in a colder climate or on exhausted soil, but by the 
changes of climate which have taken place in Eastern 
Asia since the Tertiary Epoch. The period of cul- 
tivation of tea has been too short to produce the 
differences which exist between the Chinese and 
Assam plants, and many botanists consider them to 
be different species. It is well known that the Assam 
plant is frozen by temperatures which the China 
plant bears very well, and thatthe hybrids which are 
cultivated in hot climates, approach more to the 
Indian, and those in colder climates to the Chinese 
plant. The hybrids suffer from the cold winters in 
Batoum, which the Chinese plants never do. On the 
other hand, China plants cultivated in hot climates 
never become so tall andnever have such large leaves 
as the Indian. All these facts are stated by Professor 
Krassnow with more details in his book “On the 
Tea-producing Districts of Asia,” bringing out the 
conclusion that the Tea plant since the remotest 
times formed two varieties—Assam and Chinese— 
the first growing wildin India, and the other occur- 
ing still wild in Southern Japan (and perhaps in 
Formosa) where they were discovered by aborigines 
after the imtroduction of the cultivated form from the 
south-west, ° 
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PLANTING COFFEE, BANANAS AND 
ORANGES. 


I send a diagram showing how £ am planting ont 
ten acres of Coffee, Bananas and Oranges. If I am 
on the wrong tract I want those who have a better 
way to show wherin I an wrong. The way to make 
this ‘‘Journal” more interesting is for those who 
engaged in Agriculture to write up what they are 
doing, and how they are doing it, and what success 
they are having. *‘In the multitude of consellors 
there is safety,’’ you will find in Proverbs. So come 
on a ‘‘multitude” of you and let us help the Kdi- 
tors all we can. I am planting coffee six feet apart, 
bananas 12 feet, and oranges 24 feet. I have two 
Imen measuring and staking coffee for which I pay 
Sixpence per 100, or six shillings per acre. Coffee 
at six feet square will take just 1,210 plants per 
acre. I have the coffee pits dug, and coffee planted 
by the day—as I do not care to have this part of 
the work rushed or carelessly done. Bnt I do not 
feel satisfied unless I can get 300 holes dug and that 
number of coffee plants putin for ashilling. Plant- 
ers know of cuurse that coffee just now is very 
low in the markets of the world, and one must there- 
fore have more work done for the same pay. The 
bananas I am planting at two shillings per 100. 
The labourer digs 100 holes,*he then gets 100 good 
large roots cut off the stalk: close to the roots, and 
leaves the root-stump near the hole. My head man 
then inspects both the holes and roots, and if satis- 
factory he tells the men to go ahead and cover up. 


.So I am planting bananas at less than a farthing 


a hill. Now comes my orange plants, sour stock, 
one year old from a nursery where they were planted 
one foot apart. The ground before planting the seed 
was dug—or forked 15 inches deep, and from this 
I got as fine plants as any one could wish. These 
I am planting out 24 feet apart. The following 
diagram will explain, the o is coffee, x bananas, and 
*oranges. As the orange trees grow and shade the 
coffee it is my intention to cut out the banana 
trees, slice them up and dig them into the soil. 


WOOD OOD WO OO DO O.H.d 
x x x x x x 
TOMO eo OY 90 OO O Do 
* * * 
OOOO OO OO DO OO 0 
x x x x x i 
0) 70! (0) (0) 0) 0) (0) oO OmONO) 5G 
OOOO ODO 9 DO OF 
xe x x x x x 
(0) (0) (0) 50) (0) 0) soo mOmMO mom olc 
% % x * 
OO QO MoO DD Da © 
x xe Bc pK: x x 
OOOO OD OOD OD O 
FO) OOO © OO OO OD O 
x x x aE x x 
GOOOD OH DH OO DD 
* * * * 
OOM OO OOF OOD DO ® 
x x x x x x 
TOO OOD OOO 0 6 @ 
FOOT OO 5 6 OD @ 
It will be seen above that bananas are planted 
between every other row of coffee—each square of 
four coffee plants having a banana tree for shade 
—and at every fourth coffee tree there is an orange 
tree in the line. I have decided on’ this way of 
planting after a great amount of planing and figur- 
ing. If any of our readers have a better way by 
all means let us have it in the next ‘ Journal.” 
Many will say wat’s the use of bothering with coffee 
now, it is so cheap. In reply I will say that I 
have seen coffee just where it is now three times 
since 1861, and between times I have sold at 136s. 
per cwt. Take my advice, plant Coffee, Bananas and 


Oranges, but plant cof¢e plants, not suple jack coffee 
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suckers. Plant good thick stout banana roots, and 
orange plants grown in a nursery, not miserable 
things yanked out of cow pastures.—Journal of the 
Jamaica Agricultural Society. 


Wiliiamsfield. 
i 


PRESERVATION OF STABLE MANURE. 


J. Domes. 


(Continued from page 516.) 


‘‘Equal weights of horse and cow manure, 4 ton 
of each, were intimately mixed. A sample of this 
mixed manure was taken and analysed. ‘This gave 
the composition of the manure at the beginning of 
the experiment. Then the 8 tons were divided into 
two equal parts, and 4 tons were placed ina small 
building that was weather-proof, and compressed by 
pounding; the other 4 tons were placed in an open 
bin. In this bin the manure was exposed to every 
tain that fell, but the sides and floors being con- 
structed of double boarding, all due precaution against 
the leaching was taken. From month to month, 
for a whole year, both these manures were weighed 
and sampled. The samples were then submitted to 
careful analysis, and from the figures obtained the 
losses which might have occurred were calculated, 
both in the ‘protected’ and ‘exposed’ manures. 
From these figures it is possible to say whether 
the plant-food in either of the manures had become 
more available. The following chart will show ciearly 
the results arrived at:— 
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Further, in addition to determining the total amounts 
of those elements enumerated, the amounts of such 
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as were converted into compounds more available 
plant absorption, were estimated month by month. 
‘his is an important matter, as these constituents 
are of practically but little value to crops until they 
have been so converted. 


Mr. Shutt adds:—‘‘In considering the charts, I 
wish, first, to call attention to the richness of the 
fresh manure as produced on the Experimental Farm, 
Ottawa, compared with manures ordinarily found iu 
the barnyards throughout the country. 


Average on Farms Ope Delay 
Ib. per ton. lb. per ton, 
Nitrogen .. ... 78 12:0 
Phosphoric Aci 3°6 61 
Potash sonics 90 15°3 


“You will notice that there is a very great dif- 
ference in favour of the C. HK. F, manure. I attri- 
bute it chiefly to the greater care of the liquid 
manure on the Hxperimental Farm. We know that 
the liquid manure is by far the richer in nitrogen 
and potash, and I cannot impress upon you too 
strongly the desirability of using sufficient absorbent 
litter to hold all the urine. This is a matter in 
which tons of most valuable plant-food are annually 
lost by farmers. 


“By referring to chart No.1, you will notice there 
was a continuous loss in weight, both in the ‘ pro- 
tected’ and ‘exposed’ manures, throughout the pe- 
riod of the experiment. This loss was largely due 
to the destruction of the organic matter by fermen- 
tation. This is made clear by comparing the amounts 
of organic matter present, month by month. Dur- 
ing the first three months the ‘ pretected’ manure 
lost 1,058 lb., and the ‘exposed’ manure 1,147 lb. 
organic matter. Atthe end of the year the organic 
matter in the former had been reduced to 7701b., 
in the latter to 607 lb. 


“Secondly, there is a similar (though not so great) 
loss of nitrogen. From 48 ib. in the * protected’ the 
nitrogen was roduced to 4U lb. in three months; in 
the ‘exposed’ the nitrogen fell from 48 lb. to 34 lb. 
in the same period. Again we notice, then, the 
greater loss in the manure fermented without vro- 
tection. F 

‘‘Thirdly, as regards phosphoric acid, it is to 
be observed that practically there is no loss in the 
protected manure; in the exposed manure 4 lb. of 
the 25 1b. originally present were lost by drainage. 


‘Considering the effect of fermentation upon the 
availability of the phosphoric acid it will be seen 
that in the protected manure the amount of such 
available phosphoric acid increased. ThisI deem a 
matter of considerable moment. 


‘Fourthly, in speaking of potash we have again 
to record the fact that practically there was no losa 
in the protected manure. ‘The case, however, is 
very different in the exposed manure. Although 
precautions were taken against undue leaching, by 
providing the bin with double flooring, yet neverthe- 
less there was a great loss of this element by soak- 
age. It must be remembered that the potash of 
manure exists for the greater part in the urine, and 
consequently is present in solution. This exposed 
manure lost 22 lb. out of 62 lb. originally present— 
more than one-third. It seems to me that froma 
consideration of this experiment we may conclude 
that there will always be some loss on keeping 
manure unless it is preserved on a cement floor, 
In thinking over these results I would like every 
farmer to ask himself if the conditions under which 
he rots manure are as god as those of the exposed 
bin of this experiment. If not, his loss of potash 
will be greater than that we sustained. 


, “In the following chart we have given the per- 
centages of the fertilising constituents lost under 
the two systems of rotting, and also stated the losg 
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in value per ton that these manures sustained. This 
table is a most instructive one, and worthy of care- 
ful study. 
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J. Fermentation causes loss: In both instances 
there was loss by destruction of organic matter 
and nitrogen, though the loss of these constituents 
was much greater in the exposed than in the pro- 
tected manure. By rotting we must allow that the 
organic matter is converted into compounds that 
more readily form humus in the soil, and this is 
certrinly an advantage. It is an offset against the 
loss we have mentioned. 

2. There was no loss of phosphoric acid in the 
protected manure, but the exposed manure suffered 
joss in this element. Rotting had a useful effect 
in rendering the phosphoric acid more available. 

3. Though practically no potash was lost from 
the protected manure, more than one-third the 
amount of this value element was lost by drainag 
in ‘the exposed manure. : 

4. Rotting does not affect the availability of the 
potash; in other words, the potash of fresh manure 
ig just as valuable as plant-food as tbat in rotted 
manure. 

5 There appears to be no object in rotting manure 
for a longer period than three months. 

6. The best conditions for rotting necessitate (1) 
protection from rain, sun, and wind, (2) a water- 
tight cement floor, and (3) that the mass of manure 
be kept moist and compact. 

7. Weight for weight, well rotted manure is mach 
richer in plant-food than fresh manure. 

8. Rotting manure destroys weed-seeds that may 
he present. : 

In answer to a question as to whether it would 
not be better for the farmer to use manure in the 
green state, unless he bas foul seed in it, and he 
should then ferment it to destroy the seed, Mr. Shutt 
gaid:—‘' Not necessarily. For certain crops and cer- 
tain soils it is better to have rotted manure, though 
it may not be possible to rot the manure without 
some loss; but if he is not prepared to have such 
arrangements whereby the manure is protected and 
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preserved from leaching, and if he is not prepared 
to keep the manure moist and compact, then it is 
better for him to get that manure into the ground 
as soon as possible. It seems to be the opinion of 
most practical men that heavy clay loams are those 
which benefit most by fresh manure. There is no 
doubt that the soil is a storehouse which prevents 
loss of the fertilising material of the manure. Clay 
loams are very much improved in their mechanical 
condition by the application of fresh manure. On the 
other hand, for light and sandy soils, rotted man- 
ures are probably the best. In working light and 
leachy soils if seems to be the greater economy to 
feed the crop rather than to try to improve the soil; 
in other words, to apply the manure anwually in the 
rotted condition. For such soils there is nothing 
better than leguminous crop turned under. This is 
the cheapest way of permanently improving such 
soils.”’—Agrvicultural Gazette. 


wee ee 
BORDEAUX MIXTURE FOR PEACH 
FRECKLE. 


A correspondent writes, that in his experiments 
with Bordeaux mixture (very carefully prepared) for 
peach freckle, the fruit and leaves of some of the 
trees were destroyed. 

The fruit expert, Mr. Allen, reports that in using 
Bordeaux mixture on tender foliage, unless the cli- 
matic conditions are absolutely favourable, it is well 
to always be on the safe side and dilute the 40 
gallon mixture up to 45 or even 50 gallons of water. 

Mr. Allen also wishes fruit-growers intending 
to fumigate while trees are making new growth to 
note that not more cyanide than 1 oz. to 200 cubic 
feet ten-space should be used.—Agricultural Gazette. 


ee 


Banana Foop ror Invauips.—After a long expe- 
rience with typhoid patients, Dr. Ussery, of St. 
Lois, maintains that the best food for them is the 
banana. He explains by stating that in this disease 
the living membrune of the small intestines becomes 
intensely inflamed and engorged, eventually begin- 
ning to slough away in spots, leaving well-defined 
ulcers, at which places the intestinal walls become 
dangerously thin. Now, a solid food, if taken into 
the stomach, is likely to produce perforation of the 
intestines, dire results naturally following; and this 
being the case, solid foods, or those containing a 
large amount of innutritionus substances, are to be 
avoided as dangerous. But this banana, though it 
may be classed as a solid food, containing as it does 
some ninety-five per cent. nutrition, does not possess 
sufficient waste to irritate the sore spots; nearly 
the whole amount taken into the stomach is absorbed, 
giving the patient more strength than can be ob- 
tained from other food.—Jouwrnal of the Jamaica Agri- 
cultural Society. 


NetrtLe Fisre in Germany.—Netitle fibre has of 
late come greatly into favour in the manufacture 
of fine yarns and tissues in Germany. In that country, 
according to the United States Consul at Glanchau, 
there are factories which use these fibres, both in 
spinning and also for ulterior purposes. In nettle 
spinning alone, over 10,000 spindles and some hundred 
workmen areemployed. Theraw materialis imported 
almost exclusively from China, whence from 660,000 
to 800,000 lbs. are annually sent toGermany. Nettle 
fibre produces one of the finest tissues obtainable from 
any known kind of vegetable fibre. In view of the 
importance with this seems likely to attain in con- 
nection with the weaving industries, it is intended 
to introduce the cultivation of nettles, if posssible, 
into the Cameroons. The idea is to prepare the 
products of this experimental culture at the place 
where they are obtained, and test them in German 
factories. Should favourable results follow from these 
experiments, it is intended to organise nettle-growing 
enterprises on an extensive scale—Jowrnal of the 
Society of Arts. ‘ 
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COOLY IMMIGRATION FROM THE INDIAN 
FAMINE DISTRICTS. 


HERE is an answer to our enquiry as to 
coolies from the famine districts, written 
by the Rev. H. G.de St. Dalmas who has 
had long experience as Missionary in Central 
India and also knows Ceylon well :—‘‘ Yours 
of Ist February has reached me here (Poona) 
today—only five daysfrom Colombo! Some 
of the famine people would certainly be 
glad to go to Ceylon and some are actually 
going to Assam (Sylhet) and tea planters 
come to Rutlam to select coolies. Many were 
disappointed at not being passed by the 
doctor. I wrote to the Rutlam Missionary, 
cue Rev. J. Fraser Campbell, D.D., Canadian 
Mission, Rutlam, C.I., to invite the planter to 
come to Sehore, but I got no reply—this 
was only a few days before we left Sehore. 
I have also heard that Government is 
sending Marwaris back to their own country, 
Jodhpur, Rajputana, and that 1,600 were 
sent away from Indore. 

‘““There has been a great emugration and 
some, who are ready to perish, would be glad 
to goanywhere. Some well organized effort 
by Government or by a Syndicate might 
succeed in getting some hundreds of familie 
to emigrate. Idoubt if this could be success 
fully accomplished without the presence of an 
agent from Ceylon who had time and money 
to go about to the various centres and collect 
suitable families and arrange for their trans- 
port. If such an agent were known to be 
coming, the Missionaries in Central India 
could get lists of volunteers from whom 
suitable ones could be selected. At Sehore 
we have relieved thousands, helping many to 
go to the other Provinces to look for work, 
and I think the most successful hunting 
ground might be the relief works in the 
Central Provinces. The new Chief Com- 
missioner, A. H. L. Fraser, Hsq., C.S.L., 
Nagpur, is a good Christian man (son of old 
Dr. Fraser, formerly of Poona.) [f a large 
number could be taken, how would it be to 
write to Mr. Fraser, the C.C., and get Govern- 
ment help to hunt up coolies and families at the 
chief relief centresin the C.P.? My successor 
at Sehore, Mr. A. Taylor I fear could not help 
much, but would get lists prepared—if the 
Marwaris, &c., are not in the meantime sent 
away. Mr. Fraser Campbell, editor Gyan Pat- 
rika, Rutlam, C.1., could puta para in his paper 
about coolies for Ceylon and Mr. Evans, 
now at Dhar, C.I., care of the Rev. F H Russell 
(his son-in-law) has been writing about these 
famine wanderers in Central India and might 
take an interest in the scheme.” 

Mr. St. Dalmas himself is about to leave for 
England. His information ought to be useful to 
Government and the new Railway Contractors 
and later on, perhaps to Sugar growers here. 


THA LAND IN JAVA. 

An advertisement in the Ceylon Observer 
shows that two fine blocks of land, suited for 
tea, are for sale in Java at what seems not 
too high-a rate. Wedo not like in Ceylon to 
hear of more tea being planted ; but the re- 
deeming features in this case are found in the 
fact that there is a large local demand for 
Java tea, and that the exports are more and 
more taking the place of coffee in Holland 
and Nester Germany, ; 
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CASTLEREAGH TEA COMPANY OF CEY¢ 
LON, LIMITED. 


ANNUAL REPORT, 

The Directors submit herewith the balance sheet 
and profit and loss account for the year ending 31st 
December, 1899, duly audited. 

The balance of profit (including R2,407'89 brought 
forward, and after providing for depreciation of 
buildings and machinery as shown in the accounts 
is R31,157:25. Of this sum R9,60U has been sboicbea 
in paying an interim dividend atthe rate of 4 per cent. 
The directors propose, after placing R718:73 to reserve 
fund, being 2} per cent. on the profits, as reselved on 
in general meeting, to declare a further dividend at 
the rate of 8 per cent. payable on the 13th February, 
absorbing R19,200 and after paying a bonus of 5 per 
cent. on the profits divided, including reserve fund, 
for the year to the superintendent, in terms of a pro- 
mise made to him, absorbing R1,475:93 to carry for 
ward to 1900 account R162°59. 

The total tea crop was 175,755 lb. against the esti- 
mate of 195,000 lb., the season having been unfavour- 
able, in the earlier months, The cost of the tea 
delivered to buyers was 24°82 cents per lb., or 22°82 
cents exclusive of provision for depreciation on 
buildings and machinery. The tea was sold locally, 
realising 42°51 cents per lb, leaving balance of gain 
17°69 cents. Costin 1898 was 24.68 cents, and value 
39 cents per lb. 

The Company’s Property consists of :— 


476 acres tea under leaf. Yield in 1899—369Ib, 


: tea per aere. 
4 ,, planted in 1897. 
. " 1898. 


42 ,, forest. 


Total. .526 acres. 


The estimated crop for 1900 is 185,000 lb. tea, or 
339 ]b. per acre. 

It will be seen that the property representing 
capital stands in the balance sheet at approximately 
R495 per acre cultivated, and that the profit per acre 
is over R60 as compared with R39 in 1898 and R28 in 
root ine Rrout upon capital peing R11'97 per cent, or 
including the sum _ reserved agains iati 
eee g t depreciation 

Mr. J H Starey retires from the Board. 

The shareholders will be requested to elect a director 
and also an auditor for the current year. 


-————»—___ 


THE KELANI VALLEY PLANTERS’ AS&e 
SOCIATION. ; 


_ EEeTEEa TE hia REPORT OF THE ASSOCIATION. 
our Committee have pleasure j itti i 
15th Annual Report. R Pon i cena 
Merrtines,—Five Committee and four G 
ings have He held during the year. eneaaree 
INANCE.—The balance in hand is R567: i 
R600°75 at credit last year. Aces rear 
ScHEDULE.—The schedules of the Association shows 
78 estates, one private and one honorary member, 
ogee fe aes, one private and one honorary mem- 
er last year, two new estates having joi a 
sociation during the year. Mitte Ai nee AS 
Crop.—The estimate for 1900 is 15,303,800 lb. The 
acreage, of tea in bearing is 31,228 acres; there are 
4,691 acres wot in bearing total 35,919 acres, the 
average yield per acre is 490 lb. The large increase 
over last year both in acreage and crop, is ac- 
counted for by the more accurate collection of returns. 
TEA Prices.—The price of low-country teas has 
your Committee is glad to note, been very satisfactory 
during the year, being from 3d to 34 better than in 
1898, the prices during the first six months were 
especially good. In August after the conclusion of 
the 1lb. draft dispute the average price of Ceylon 
tea fell to the lowest point, and since then though 
there has been a recovery, prices have been much 
below _the corresponding rates of last year. Your 
Committee regret to note that the concession ag tq 
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» the tazing of packages on which the draft dispute 
was settled, has not yet been introduced, owing to 
the objection of some of the importers to clause G 
of the new regulations. There seems at present no 
prospect of a settlement being aprived at, and if 
this concession be lost, the draft dispute with its 
resultant disorganization of prices will have been 
fruitless. 
KELANI VALLEY RAILWAY. 


Your Committee regret that they cannot as yet 
report that the construction of the line has been begun. 
The Engiveer in charge has been engaged during the 
year, in surveying portions of the line, according to 
the recommendations of the Consulting Hogineers, 
The survey was finished in August, and the report is 
now, we believe, unaer consideration by the latter. 
The survey of the private lands required for the ¢n- 
struction of the line is now proceeding; this and the 

roceedings in connection with the purchase of the 
lands will take some time. On the whole, your Com- 

| mittee cannot but feel disappointed with the slow pro- 

gress made in commencing this railway, which has 
been an urgent want of the district for many years. 
H. EH, the Governor visited the district in January and 
fully explained the reasons for the delay, and your 
Committee feel assured that the work will now be 
pushed on with all despatch. Your Committee regret 
that Mr. Mackintosh, the late Chief Resident Engi- 
neer of Railway Extension, was obliged to resign his 
post owing to ill-health, and wish to record their 
thanks to him for his services in connection with the 
suryey of the railway. Mr. Oliver has been appointed 
in his place, and your Committee have every confi- 
dence in this appointment, Mr. Oliver having already 
had many years experience in railway construction in 
theisland. Your Committee take this opportunity of 
offering the Hon. W W Mitchell a hearty vote of 
thanks for the able and painstaking way in which he 
hasalwaysadvocated the construction of the railway and 
learn with much regret of his of retirement from the 
Legislative Council of Ceylon. 


Mepicau.—The health of the coolies has been fair 
during the year. ‘The extension of the Avisawella 
hospital was sanctioned in December, 1898; the first 
step in ‘connection with the purchase of the 
necessary land were taken in June last and the lant 
has since been acquired, and the foundations of the 
new wards are now being cut. Your Committee regret 
the long delay in connection with this most neces- 
sary work, a3 the accommodation at this hospital is, 
and has been for some years totally inadequate to 
the needs of the district served by it. During the 

ear the hospital visitor drew your attention to the 
insufficient supply of clothingand nursing attendance 
in this hospital. The matter was brought to the 
- notice of the P.C.M.O., aud is now the subject of 
correspondence. Your Committee hope that the de- 
ficiencies pointed out, will be rectified. In this 
connection, your Committee would draw your atten- 
tion to the unwarranted attack made, in his report for 
1898, by Mr. Arunachalam, the Registrar-General, on 
the lowcountry planter. After quoting figures to show 
that, jwhile the ratio of mortality amongst 
labourers on upcountry estates is less than that 
amongst the upcountry Sinhalese, on the other hand, 
the ratio of mortality amougst the labourers on low- 
country estates, greatly exceeds that of the low- 
country Sinhalese. Mr. Arunachalam proceeds as 
follows :—‘‘The conclusion seems to be almost irre- 
sistible that in the newly developed estates of the 
lowcountry districts, the labourers’ health is not looked 
after by his employer in the same manner as in the 
upcountry districts with their long traditions of ex- 
cellent relations between employer and employed, 
and that it is necessary to resume the system of 
Government medical supervision abandoned some 
years ago.” 

While Mr. Arunachalam is, n> doubt, an eminent 
authority on statistics, he cannot be said to be an 
authority on medical or sanitary matters, and an 
attack from such a quarter might well be passed 
pver in silence, Nevertheless your Committee think 
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it best to put the following reply on record. The 
question of hospital accommodation and medical at- 
tendance is one which has oceupied attention 
at almost every meeting of the Association since in 
foundation, and we have continually keptbeforeGovern- 
ment the necessity for extending hospital accom- 
modation in accordance with the increase of the 
acreage in cnltivation and of the estate population. 
In addition to this, the majority of estates have es- 
tablished at a. onsiderable cost to private dispensaries 
(for which the Government supply medicines free) 
for the early treatment of disease. While your Com- 
miltee 1egret the large ratio of mortality, they are 
convinced that there is no such evasion of duties as 
is imputed, bat that the causes thereof lie beyond 
your control. Malarial fever and the diseases con- 
nected therewith are the principal source of illness 
amongst the lowcountry estate population. As is 
well-known, these diseases are always prevalent in 
low country districts such as the Kelani Valley, and 
until medical science is more advanced it will not 
be poss:ble to control them. 


TeLeGRAPHs.—During the year, the telegraph wire 
has been exteaded to Ruanwellz. Your Committee 
regret to havetoreport that the Post-master General 
still refuses to open a Telegraph Office at Dehiowita, 
though the wire passes the door of the Post Office 
Your Committee hope that the P M G will see his 
way to concede this small boon at an early date. 

RoAps.—The state of the roads in the district has 
again beena source of much trouble and complaint. 
Yoe Planting Member, at your request endeavoured to 
obtain a liurger vote for upkeep during the year but 
without success. The vote for upkeep being indeed 
reduced. The dry weather dniing the last six months 
has been against repairs being executed, but the 
roads will never be in a satisfactory state until a large 
amount has been spent in putting them into 
thorough repair, the present yote being quite insufti- 
cient for that purpose. In this connection, your 
Committee would impress upon the Direcior of 
Public Works the vital importance of keeping the 
district communications in a thorough state of re- 
pair, until the completion of the Railway. Your 
Committee regret very much that the Government 
has not decided to constract a bridge over the 
Algoda River, soas to bring the Panawala Korale in 
direct road communication with the Railway station 
at Dehiowita. Taey regard the construction of a 
causeway, with approaches ai a gradient of 1in 14, as 
altogether unsound. Moreover, they think it is an 
engineering mistake and will be liable to be washed 
away in heavy floods. 

A causeway was built on the Ritigaha Oya River 
some years ago, but a bridge had later to be substituted 
as the causeway was found unsuitable. 


Lasour.—The supply has been fair during the year 
but your Committee regret to note that the number of 
emigrant coolies has largely exceeded the number of 
immigrants during the past 12 months. The con- 
struction of the railways now sanctioned, will require 
the services of some thousands of coolies. The subject 
of recruiting this labour has been before the Parent 
Association, who appointed a sub-committee to cou- 
sider the matter. his Sub-Committee has drafted a 
report containing suggestions and recommendations, 
which has been forwarded to Government. 

The Government have practically agreed to recruit 
labour required in India, and to appoint a Commis- 
sion to consider the question. Your Committee haye 
read with lively satisfaction the speech of the Colonial 
Secretary in Council, on this subject. : 


K. V. Lasour rpreratron.—The K. V. Labour 
Federation has continued to work satisfactorily during 
the year. In Angust the Dolosbagie and Yakdessa 
Association affiliated itself with the K. VY. Labour 
Federation, and a scheme has been adopted for the 
Beitlemeny of disputes between the members of each 

istrict. 


Buicurs have attracted considerable attention 
during the year, throughout the Planting’ districts, 
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bunt your Committee are glad to report that the 
Kelani Valley is fairly free from them. 

Mr. Ketway Bameer; GoverNMENtT Myconoeist, 
&c. Your Committee await with eagerness Mr. Kel- 
way Bamber’s Report on the cultivation and manu- 
facture of tea. They are glad to note the appoint- 
ment of Mr. Carrutbersas Government Mycologist in 
addition to the appointment of Mr. E H Green as 
Government Entomologist, and they hail with ap- 
proval this inauguration of an Agricultural Depart- 
ment, which has been too long delayed. 

CoacH Sprvices.—Numerous complaints as to the 
state of the coaches, and the cruelty practised on the 
horses have again been received during the year. The 
matter was brought to the notice of the Colonial 
Seoretary, who has replied that complaints should be 
forwarded tothe Government Agent Western Province, 
who will take action thereon. Your Committee hope 
that members will act on this recommendation, and 
report all cascs of cruelty that come under their notice. 

ORITUARY:—Your Committee regret to record the 
death in Fingland of Mr. Chas. Ogilvie, a resident 
proprietary Planter of long standing in the district, 
and that. of Mr. F Drummond, both late members of 
your Association. 


— 
MATURATA AND HEWAHETA PLANTERS’ 
ASSOCIATION. 


FOURTH ANNUAL REPORT. 

Your Committee beg to submit the fourth annual 
report, 1899. : ‘ 

Opricr-Brarers.— Messrs. AC Kingsford, Chair- 
man; RB Roberts, Hon. Secretary. 

Covmirren.—Mes:rs. GH Bennett, HE Power, 
GF Deane, DH Williams, I) St.G Carey, B Tur- 
ner, fT N Orchard, and H V Bagot. : 

KaNnpy Kepresrs TATIVes.—The Chairman and Hon. 
Secretary, Messrs. HK. Turner and L St. G@ Casey. 

MrETINGS.—During the year, three general and 
four Comittee meetings have been held. The roll 
of membership is 39. The balance in hand is 
R186:09 as compared with R53°39 in 1898. ‘ 

The tea crop was generally satisfactery, and in 
many instances estimates were exceeded. 

The estimates for 1900 show a slight increase— 


Total tn Yield 
acreage bearing. Crop per 
in tea acre, 

Ib. 
Maturata 6,733 5,746 9,154,875 381 
Upper Hewaheta 4,146 3,580 1,653,000 461 


ower Hewaheta 6,756 6,207 2,317,350 373 
Bo othe Grant-in-aid Road from Padiapallella 
to Hllamalle has been completec. 

Your Committee would again urge upon Govern- 
ment the desirability of continuing the cart road 
from Loolecondera to Rahatungoda, more especialiy 
in view of the increasing traffic thrown on the 
Hangurankette Road. Further they would urge on 
Government the necessity of improving the zigzags 
between the 10th and 12th mile post on the Hangtran- 
kette Road. 

Bripie Parus.—The bridle paths have been kept 
in a fair rate of efficiency. Grants have been receive? 
from the DRC, Nuwara Eliya, for Rahatungoua- 
Denika Road R70, Gonavy-Rahatungoda Road R230 
and considerable sums in the Maturata District. 

Your Committee regret that the amounts received 
from the D RG Kandy were quite inadequate, and 
in view of the amounts collected in Road Taxes from 
this part of the District, and number of natives 
using the roads, should ask for a more satisfactory 
vote for 1900. The Committee is glad to report that 
the bridle path from Upper Hewaheta via Ramboda 
‘to Nuwara Eliya, asked for by your Association is now 
in course of construction, and will be of great conye- 
nience when opened, 5 

Hosrirans.—Yonr Committee is now able to re- 
port that foundations for the Maturata hospital are 
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being cut, and the Virector of Public’Works hopes to 
spend during the year the amount provided for in 
this year’s Supply Bill, viz R35,000. Your Com- 
mittee fail tounderstand the lengthy delay incom- 
mencing this work, considering that this hospital was 
sanctioned, and a vote on account in the Supply Bill, 
220,060 was takenin November 1897. Your Com: 
mittee are of opinion that a smaller and less expen- 
sive building, constracted with less delay, would have 
been of greater benefit. Mr. Roberts was nominated 
by your Association, visitor to the Deltotta hospital 
in November, 1898, but as yet the appoinment has 
not been confirmed by Government. 


TELEGRAPH.—Ycuc Committee have for some years 
past urzed the desirability of telegraphic extension 
to Deltota and Hewaheta, and regret that the more 
receut offer to guarantee any loss on the working has 
met with little response. 

CaTtLeE Branpinc.—This matter, originally brought 
into prominence by your Association, has again had 
the full attention of the Parent Association and the 
public press, and your Committee trust that the 
Ordinance will no longer be allowed to remain 
a dead letter, and that instructions will be issued to 
the police to take action which will minimise this 
cruelty. 


Rinperrest.—A serious outbreak in the early part 
of the year caused considerable difficulty in carting, 
We trust that future outbreaks will receive more 
prompt attention, 


AGRICULTURAL CHEMIST.—Loolecondera and Galaha, 
the selecte2 estutes, were visited twice by Mr. Bamber 
during the year, and we regret that we are unable 
to report more fully owing to the long delay in print- 
ing the report. 

Buren7.—Your Committee are glad to report that 
there has been no serious attack of Blight in the 
district. 

Paris Hxurerrion.—Exhibits of commzrcial tea, 
were kindly sent from Bramley estate in Maturata. 
Cclumbia estate in Upper MHewaheta, and Great 
Valley in Lower Hewaheta. 

Lasour.—Your Committee regret that labour is 
generally insufficient, and they consider this is greatly 
due to the closure of the North Road, and consequent 
enhancement of the cost of bringing over coolies, and 
would therefore urge on Government that the funds 
usually devoted (approximately R100,000) to the up- 
keep and establishment of the Northern Route should, 
in the event of its being considered advisable to 
continue this course, be devoted towards subsidising 
the steamer service for immigrant labour. 

Lasour Leacus.—This has worked smoothly, and 
no complaints have been received. 

Rarrway Ratrs.—Your Committee feel that they 
cannot do better than repeat their paragraph in last 
annual report re railway rates, viz., ‘‘ We regret that 
so far Government have not acceeded to the request to 
lower the rates on tea from the 4th to the 6th class; 
and would wish to draw the attention of His Excel- 
leney to the great difficulties and cost of transport 
both from Maturata and Hewaheta estates having 
io carry and cart their produce over difficult roads, 
from 25 to 35 miles, before reaching the railway. and, 
in addition to paying rates for cartage, contribute 
annually in tolls, grant-in-aid roads and private 
roads R20,000 towards the annual upkeep of roads. 
All estates have used the railway from the time of 
its opening, and also contributed towards the export 
tax, which paid for one-third of the cost of construc- 
tion and should therefore now, in this tire of depres- 
sion, lay claim to special consideration, more especially 
in view of the large profits obtained from the 
Colombo-Kandy section of the line for many years 

ast.” 

‘ PuacuE,—Your Committee congratulate the Gov- 
ernment and the Planting Community on the 
immunity of the Islandfrom Plague during the past 
year, and trust that Government will continue the 
present most necessary precautions, 
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Your Committee regret to report that nine estates 
in Maturata have resigned membership of the As- 
sociation and that no member from Maturata has 
attended any meeting during the year, and would, 
therefore, suggest that the word Maturata be deleted 
and that in future this Association be called the 
Hewaheta Planters’ Association. 


R. B. Roperrs, Hon, Secretary. 
—_—-—__ > - 
PRODUCE AND PLANTING. 


Tue Tea TRADE or THE UniteED Srares,—Some 
statistics relative to the consumption of tea in Am- 
erica are sent by the New York correspondent of 
the ‘‘Grocer.’’ ‘‘The fiscal year of the United 
States ends June 30. The net imports of tea are 
taken as representing consumption. Prior to the 
levying of the present duty tea was not left in Govern- 
ment warehouses as is at present the custom. In 
1897 imports were unusually heavy exceeding any 
former year by nearly 20,000,000 lb. ‘This was prob- 
ably due to importers buying heavily in anticipation 
ofa duty being levied. This was cone by War Revenue 
Act of 1898, when tea was taxed 10 cents per lb. 
During the year ending June 30, 1898, the 
imports were the smallest for any year since 
1879, notwithstanding the population increased 
25,000,000. When the ‘Tea Act went into 
force there was a heavy stock of inferior grades 
and trash onthe market, some of which was twenty 
yoo old, and had been unsaleable at 2d. per lb. 

he diminished imports of 1893 and the 5d. duty 
enabled holders te dispose of the old stocks, which 
were not entirely dissipated until the summer of 
1899. It is a fact that the trash offered at 2d. sold 
subsequently as highas 1ld. The result of counting 
net imports as consumption causes considerable 
irregularity in the Government per capita estimate, 
as it leaves out of consideration stocks in fist and 
second hands.” 


Tuz PropasLe Demanp.—“The present population of 
the United States,’ says the authority referred to, ‘‘is 
estimated at 74,000,000, and the requirements for 1899 
should be 96,009,000 lb. The net imports for the year 
ending June 30, 1899, however were only 72,833,070 lb., 
falling nearly 16,000,000 lb. below the annual aver- 
age, and can only be accounted for on the ground 
that old stocks were larger than estimated, or else 
that 1°31 lb. per capita is too high as representing 
consumption. The imports for eleven months ending 
November 30, 1899, were 77,517,366 lb. So much for 
the Government returns, on which my statement 
was based, in connection with the fact that with- 
drawals in November were over 8,000,000 lb. According 
to private estimate the average monthly withdrawals 
averaged, June to November 30 7,300,000 1b., or 
87,600,000 lb.per annum, and for the next six months are 
estimated at only 7,000,000 lb. If an average of 
7,375,000 lb. were used monthly for ten years ending 
June 30, 1898, which covers five years of trade de- 
pression, it is not fair to assume that, with prosperity 
never before equalled, and old stocks wiped out, the 
consumption should increase? Ina recent interview 
with the New York agent of a prominent tea firm 
having offices in Ceylon and London, and who is a 
careful student of the situation, he stated that his 
estimate of consumption was 92,000,000 lb. for the 
United States, less exports to other countries than 
Canada, a very small quantity. Undoubtedly roasted 
coffee at 10 cents per lb.,” says the correspondent, 
‘Cis cutting into the consumption of tea. Possibly I 
have taken too optimistic a view of the situation, 
but if so it must be measured by the figures given 
above, viz., that monthly withdrawals for six months 
show an annual consumption of 88,000,000 lb.” 

Mr, Rusxrn’s Tra-sHop.—At one time, Mr. Ruskin, 
in addition to his other multifarious occupations, 
kept a tea-shop. ‘*‘ How good of you,” he wrote on 
one occasion to a friend, “ to go to the tea-shop ; 
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and I’m so glad of your report; L must really get up 
my sign.” tut the sign, we believe, never made its 
appearance. ‘‘ Owing,” Mr. Raskin has elsewhere 
explained ‘“‘to that total want of imagination and 
invention which makes me so impartial and so ac- 
curate a writer on subjects of political economy, I 
cvuld not for months determine whether the said 
sign should be of a Chinese character, black upon 
gold; or of a Japanese, blue upon white; or of 
pleasant English, rose colour on green; and still less 
how far legible scale of letters conld be compatiole, 
on a board only a foot broad, with a lengthy enough 
elucidation of the peculiar offices of ‘Mr, Ruskin’s 
tea-shop.’ ’’ Whether it was due to the absence of a 
sign or not the Ruskin tea-shop was not a success. 
It was established at 29, Paddington Street. W., 
“to supply the poor in that neighbourhood with 


pure tea in packets as small as they chose to 
buy, without making a profit on the subdivi- 
sion.” The resvlt of the experiment 


i was, says 
Mr. Ruskin, ‘‘my ascertaining that the poor only 
like to buy their tea where it is brilliantly lighted 
and eloquently ticketed; and as I resolutely refuse 
to compete with my neighbouring tradesmen 
either in gas cr rhetoric the patient subdivision 
of my parcels by the two old servants of my 
mother’s, who manage the business for me, hith- 
erto passes little recognised as an advantage by 
my uncaleulating pablic. The business, sad to re- 
slate, languished, and the rent and taxes absorbed 
the profits and something more. This was prior to 
the ascendency of Indian and Ceylon tea.—ZJ/. and C 
Mail, Jan. 26. : 


ee 


CEYLON TEA -IN SOUTH GERMANY. 


We are glad to welcome genial and well- 
informed Mr. Chas. Bohringer back, after an 
absence in Germany of over two years. 
During this time Mr. Bohringer has not 
been idle, more particularly in trying to in- 
troduce Ceylon tea into the States of 
Bavaria, Wurtemburg and Baden; and he 
is well satisfied with the measure of success 
attained. The work has been a slow one, 
owing very much to the opposition of the 
Hamburg tea merchants; but a considerable 
hold has now been got and Mr. Bohringer 
was gratified in November last to obtain a 
gold medal for his exhibit of Ceylon Teas at 
the Munich Food Products Exhibition. The 
‘“ Thirty Committee” should pass a vote of 
thanks to Mr. Bohringer at their next meet- 
ing for the good work he has been doing 
for our staple. If, as he believes, the people 
of Southern Germany are going to take 
freely to good tea, how much more should 
we expect those in Central and Northern 
Germany to do so? Now that tea enters 
duty free into Belgium, Antwerp is becom- 
ing a chief port for imports to serve a large 
part of Central Europe. 


SUNFLOWER-GROWING IN SOUTHERN RussiA.— 
According to a French consular report, there 
is in Southern Russia a growing demand for 
oil-bearing seed, particularly sunflower-seed. Until 
recently there had been in that region but few 
establishments for jextracting this oil, and the 
producers, finding no market at home, sent the 
seeds to foreign countries. Now, however, there 
are mills in the south which are prepared to 
use considerable quantities of these products, and 
they offer to the cultivators better prices than 
they could secure in foreign markets.—Chemist 
and Druggist, Jan. 27. 
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THE RETENTION OF DUTY-PAID TEA 
IN BOND. 


The following circulars have been issued by 
Messrs, Densham and Sons, Limited, of 49 and 51, 
Kastcheap, E.C.:— 


“ January 15, 1900. 


*¢ DEAR SiR,—You will probably notice in to- 
morrow’s papers that we have today paid a record 
cheque for tea duty, amounting to £85,862 8s 8d. 
This cheque represents a larger amount of duty- 
paid tea than has ever been held by any wholesale 
house in the history of the tea trade. We have 
bought this tea, and paid duty on it, for two rea- 
sons. First, because we anticipate a very large 
demand for duty-paid teas during the next six 
weeks from all parts ot the kingdom, owing to 
the growing belief that an alteration will be made 
in the tea duty, and, secondly, because, as yon are 
well aware, during the exceptionally dull months 
of November and December last, good teas were of 
far better vaiue than has ever been known. Our 
purchases were made during these two months, 
and we are now in a position to meet this demand 
from our customers, however big it may be. We 
need harJly say how pleased we should be to send 
you saniples of any class of Indian or Ceylon tea 
that you may be tasting, and we would expressly 
ask you not to purchase until you have seen a 
selection from our stock. 


‘““We have been informed by the Customs 
authorities that in future no tea will beallowed 
to remain in the bonded warehouses, duty 
paid more than areasonable time for clearance 
of same, and for this reason we are making 
arrangements for taking the whole of this stock 
into our new warehouse, which have a capacity 
of over two million cubic feet. You can there- 
fore leave any purchases you may make from us 
in these warehouses, properly insured by us, and 
rent free, until you require them.” 


‘‘ January 20, 1900. 


“DEAR Sir,—Reterring to our letter of 15th 
inst., informing you of the payment of our record 
cheque for tea duty, you will probably have noticed 
a letter on page 134 of this week’s Grocer, evi- 
dently intended to convey the idea that the state- 
ments made in our letter were not correct. The 
letter ig as follows :—‘10, Philpot Lane, E.C, 
January 18.—Sir,—In a recent announcement of 
new premises, a remark occurs implying that a 
certain risk is incurred by owners of duty-paid 
tea, if the tea be permitted to remain in a bonded 
warehouse beyond a ‘‘reasonable” time, what- 
ever that remarkably vague period may mean. 
As a matter of fact, which may interest many 
of your readers, there is no time limit or restric- 
tion of any kind placed by H. M. Customs as 
to the removal of teas upon which the duty has 
been paid—We are, &c., BURBRIDGE, PRITCHARD, 
and BARTLEET.’ 

‘Weare mucli indebted to Messrs. Burbidge, 
Pritchard, and Bartleet for giving us this op- 
portunity of stating the exact facts, of which 
they do not appear to be cognisant. Being most 
anxious in the interest of the tea trade in general, 
and of our customers in particular, to find out 
the true position, we applied to the secretary 
of Her Majesty’s Customs for information on the 
subject, and to enable you to form your own 
judgment we subjoin an extract from his reply 
dealing with the question.—We are, yours faith- 
fully, DENSHAM AND Sons, LIMITED,” 
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Extract of leter from the secretary to Her 
Mayjesty’s Customs :— 

““T am directed to acquaint you that the 
Warehousing Law implies that wirehoused goods 
which have been cleared for home consumption, 
and on which duty has been paid, shall be taken 
from the warehouse immediately. Not. only 
does the payment of duty imply that the owners 
of goods require them for use, and that they 
will be removed with the utmost expedition, 
but the presence together of vwarehoused and 
unwarehoused goods in bonded premises imperils 
the value of security by which the warehouse is 
covered. This being the position, the Board feels 
bound to withhold assent to the retention of tea 
in bond after duty has been paid upon it. I am 
to add that you are not correct in your impression, 
that the rules of the department have allowed a 
period of twenty-one days, or any other defined 
time, for the removal of duty-paid stock from 
bonded warehouses after payment of duty.” 


After seeing Messrs. Densham and Sons’ first 
cireular, given above, Mr. Prowse wrote :— 

‘*Many thanks. The underscored part of this 
notice (given in italics) correctly expresses our 
attitude, and it is quite intended to exercise all 
the powers we may find ourselves to be possessed 
of to prevent the wholesale retention of duty-paid 
stock in bonded warehouses. 

“* (Signed) R. T. Prowsk, Secretary. 

“Customs, Jannary 23, 1900.” 

—Home and Colonial Mail, Jan. 26. 


ee 


THE PROSPECTS OF CINUHONA. 


Mr. Bohringer confirms our view of the 
great encouragement now offering to culti- 
vate cinchona—and especially hybrid cin- 
chonas—in Ceylon. He points out that the 
bye-product, cinchonidia or cinchonia—at one 
time comparatively valueless—is now as 
much thought of as sulphate of quinine 
itself; and further that it is in Ceylon, rather 
than in Java, bark such a bye-product is chiefly 
found. He would therefore advise the 
planting up of a hardy hybrid variety and 
there is every prospect of prices’ im- 
proving rather than going back, although 
already they are double what they were 
some time ago. The United States alone 
with Cuba, Porto Rico and the Philippines 
on theirhands, are bound to be very large 
customers ; but apart from this, quinine is 
now utilised in so many directions that a 
steady and growing consumption is assured. 
We would strongly urge Ceylon planters 
in the medium and higher and especially 
in the Uva districts, not to neglect the plant- 
ing of cinchona. 


SUGAR IN MAURITIUS, 
Port-Lovuis, Jan. 30. 


All the estates of the island have now finished 
the crop: In some factories there is still some sugar 
to be centrifugalled, as this work could not be 
done owing to the usual important operations in 
the fields at this time of the year. 

The total yield of the crop, which we had 
estimated at 150,000 tons, will probably slightly 
exceed that figure. 

The prolonged drought is doing harm to the 
plantations. I[t is to be hoped that there will soon 
bea good downpcur ali over the island.—Mauritius 
Planters Gazette. 
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CEYLON EXPORTS IN RELATION TO 
FREIGHT AND TONNAGE: 
1888-1899 


THA GIVING 44 PER CENT, AND PRODUCTS 

Of THE COCONUT PALM 41 PIGR CENT, OF 

EXPORT TONNAGH FROM CEYLON IN 1399. 

The following tiguires—compiled from the An- 
nual Returns of Wxports and Shipping—give 
the quantities of produce exported from Cey- 
lon. and the number of vessels by which such 
produce was shipped. The figures for produce 
exported ave, in this instance, reduced to *‘ship- 
ping tons” on the hasis of the Ceylon Tonnage 
Scale :— 


In Vessels Tons cargo Average tons 
Cleared with taken. taken per 
cargo vessel. 
1888 573 120,431 210 
1889 611 131,849 215 
1890 693 156,159 223 
1891... 872 174,316 200 
1892... 871 200,986 230 
1898... -848 197,823 233 
1894... 808 200,489 Pe 248 
1895... 784 213,343 Lee 272 
1896... 830 216,844. fi 261 
1897... 756 245,830 325 
1898 ... 773 297,211 384 
1899 856 293,507 343 


The decrease in shipping tons of cargo ex- 
ported from Ceylon in 1899 is 3,704 as com- 
pared with 1898, but compared with 1897 the 
increase is 47,677 tons. The slight falling-off 
in 1898 is due entirely to shrinkage in exports 
of coconut palm products, and mainly to a re- 
duced export of copra. 

Going into detail the following figures show 
which. products have mainly contributed to 
keep the total export to within a few thousand 
tons of last year :— 


Tons. 
Tea shows an increase of 10,125 
Plumbago a8 EN .. 7,166 
Coffee Ls A a8 360 
Cocoa vi nd 409 


Cinnamon 5 a .. 1,539 

The exports of cinchona, cardamoms, sapan- 
wood and ebony do not show sufficient varia- 
tions from 1898 to eall for special comment. As 
indicated above, exports of the products of the 
coconut palm for 1899 show a heavy falling-off 
from those of the preceding year. Grouping 
them together—coconut oil, copra, desiccated 
coconut, coconuts, poonac, coir yarn, rope and 
fibre—the following figures will be found of 
interest :— 


Shipping Shipping 
Tons. Tons. 
1888 61,375 1894 85,711 
1889 55,780 1895 84,567 
1890 72,291 1896 80,570 
1891 69,879 1897 100,614 
1892 94.550 1898 139,334 
79,935 1899 119,154 


1893 ba ae 
Of the total exports of the year :— 


Tea gives ... 44% of the shipping tons, 
Products of the j 

coconut palm give 41% do 
Other products give 157% do 


The falling-off in exports of the coconut palm 
showing, as they do, ashrinkage of 20,184 ship- 
ping tons for the past year, as compared with 
1898, is a very serious one, and iv is anticipated 
that, owing tothe restricted rainfall last year, 
the exports of the coconut palm for the year 
1900 will show no better results, if indeed the 
exports reach those of the past year. 
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The number of vessels which cleared with 
cargo in 1899 shows a considerable increase 
over the figures for 1898. The average quant- 
ity of cargo taken per vessel works out natu- 
rally under those tor 1898. Putting aside some 
short temporary scarcity of space, the supply 
of tonnage has been ample for the require- 
inents of shippers, and the continued increase 
in the carrying capacity ‘of recently built 
steamers, which run on the Hastern lines, will 
meet any expansion in ouv exports. - 

Freieutrs have on an average been low. 

Tea has varied between 25s and 30s te Lon- 
don. Tothe Continent freights have varied con- 
siderably between 20s and 30s for rough cargo. 
Freights to Australian ports remain as before, 
viz. :—RAO per ton on tea to Adelaide, Mel- 
bourne, Sydney or Brisbane. 

The following ave fluctuations in freights on 
tea by steamers to London:— 


Maxi- Myni- Maxi- Mini- 

mum, mum. mum. mum. 
1891 45/ 27/6 1896... 28, 7/6 
1892... 35/ 14/ 1897... 133/ © 10/ 
1893), +3 30/ 12/6 1898 ......40/ . 20/ 
1894 35/. -26/ 1899. ...,, 30/  25/ 
1895 30/ _ 17/6 


Vessels which called for coals only. and native 
schooners, are not included in these returns. 
aCe 


COCONUT PLANTING IN THE EASTERN 
PROVINCE. 


(From aCorrespondent of ‘* Colonia”: the Colonial 
College Magazine.) 

“IT must apologize for not having written be- 
fore to thank you for the ambulance certificate. 
When I last wrote I was, [ believe, tea pianting, 
up country, but [have now got over my planting 
babyhood, and am a full-fledved superintendent of 
one of my brothers estates of fourteen hundred 
acres, When I first came down here seven months 
ago it was ali virgin jungle, but’ I have cleared 
about two hundred acres, which I am now plant- 
ing up. I have therefore been so busy that [ 
have hardly any time to write. The estate lies 
on the eastern and hottest coast of Ceylon, and 
stretches for about nine miles along the seashore. 
It is, of course, not suited for tea planting, owing 
to the climate, but is ideal soil for ecocounts, Co- 
conuts are one of the most paying products, if 
not the most paying, in Ceylon; bnt as they do 
not come into bearing for ten. to twelve years 
after planting, it entails an immense expenditure 
of capital in the interim. There are certainly 
many minor products which may be planted. [ 
myself am planting up Indian corn and chillies, 
and although both of these products take a cer- 
tain amount. out of the soil, I hope that judicious 
artificial manuring will replace the good taken out 
ot it. I now regret very much not having at- 
tended the agricultural classes at the College, 
though at that time I had little or no idea of 
taking up planting. Iam thinking of going in for 
my licensed surveyor’s examination, as there is a 
good deal of work about here; and as I shall soon 
have a good deal of time on my hands, I could add 
largely to my income in that manner. “ath 

T think perhaps it would not be amiss to warn 
you about the so-called ‘creeper mongering, if 
is one of the planting disgraces. 4 few planters, 
I am glad tosaya very few, advertise for young 
men to come out here to learn tea-planting, with 
a promise of a billet at the end of a certain time. 
They have to pay a preminm from £100 to £200. 
Everything is painted in the most roseate hues, 
In many cases they are not shown or taught any- 
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thing personally, but aliowed to do what they 
like, and when theyeveavually getabillet on R&833, 
Which is about four pounds a month, unless they 
are hard workers they get the sack and add to 
the great army of unemployed planters to be found 
iu Ceylon. Tea seems to be on its last legs, 
everywhere salaries and staff are being reduced. 
White men are getting sacked and native condue- 
tors are taking their places on a salary about a 
quarter what a European would get, Ic will bea 
case of the survival of tne fittest: many estates 
I expect will be abandoned unless something un- 
foreseen turns up. 

This is amagnilicent game country, being all 
virgin jungle ; elepnants, leopards, bears, buffaloes, 
pig, deer, peafowl, etc. L shot a cheetah the other 
night about two hundred yar.ls from my bungalow. 
We live on fowls down here, as bnecher’s meat is 
hot procurable, and one’s gun is a very useiul 
thing..to vary the monotony of the everlasting 
chicken. Ienclose you a cheque for 3)/ tor my 
subseription to Colonia. L shvuld be very much 
obliged if I could get the back numbers which 
have been issued since I left the College.” 

i a oo, 
WEIGHING THA—AND CHYLON 
COLOGIST. 

In-a London letter to the Observer, 1 
saw it mentioned that the scales on some tea 
estates must be wrongly balanced, which 
would account for the difference cf weight 
whieh the tea chests would turn out, in 
London. From imy personal experience I 
know that spring balance scales, such as are 
used at railway stations, and which, I 
believe, are the sort used in tea factories also, 
are in the habit of going wrong on the slight- 
est provocation. In weighing bags of grain, 
averaging about 2001b. each, these scales 
‘generally show a ditference of from 2 to 41b. 
per sack, and that would just run out about 
the amount of deficit. on tea chests. I cheek 
my scales by having myself weighed on a 
beam scale, which, of course, is always right, 
and then trying my weight on the balance 
scale, allowing the difference between the 
two. Tea planters should try this plan. Of 
course, Railway companies naturally patronize 
a class of weighing scale which enables them 
to charge more on packages than they are 
justly entitled to. 

_ APPOINTMENT OF A MYCOLOGIST. 
I am glad to see that you are, at last, 
going to have justice done to your island, 
in this respect, for a Mycologist is really one 
of the most useful appointments that could 
be made in connection with any agricultural 
or horticultural community. I don’t grudge 
you your good luck in gaining your point, 
although we agriculturists in Britain are 
never, by any chance, so fortunate as to 
get any concession from the powers-that-be, 
because the policy of our Government, be it 
Tory, Whig or Radical, is to encourage the 
foreign agriculturist and crush their own 
countrymen... Our Minister of Agriculture, 
Mr. Walter Long, has lately been visiting 
the Scotch agriculturist on his native 
- heath, and has been bombarded with wild 
. provosts, J. P.’s, kerosine lamps, addresses 
_.and other bucolic products; but all to no 
_ purpose, for he simply refuses to do anything 

for the greatest but most depressed industry 
. of our native land, COSMOPOLITE, 


MY- 


Ms. sila? ein Sis ent 
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NEW GUINEA RUBBER. 


It is encouraging to learn that a high value 
is placed in London on rubber from New Guinea. 
Aw much as 33 4d per pound has been realised for the 
article in the home market, The reason for this 
is said to be that adul eration, so much _ practised 
in other rubber-producing countries, New Guinea 
not excepted, has been promptly checked in the 
Possession. | With the cessation of adulteration, prices 
have rapidly risen for the Papuan production. Let 
us hope that with the encourgement of quick sales 
and high prices the collection of rubber will become 
one of the steady industries of the island. 

The Northern Miner says on this subject :—‘‘Messr. 
Mellwraith, McHacharu, ana Co. inform me (writes 
city Man,’ in the British Australasian) that the 
rubber which they receive from New Guinea has been 
steadily advancing in, value of Jate, owing to the 
improvement which is taking place in the, prepara 
tion of the article. The gentle and unsophistica- 
ted nigger, in whatever part cf the world he is, has 
a nasty knack of adulterating the rubber {which he 
sells to the trader, and the Papuan is not an ex- 
ception to the rule, But this propensity in his case 
has been firmly checked lately, with the result that 
New Guinea rubber has been selling in Loadon 
ny to3s 4d per lb.’—From the (Queensland Agricul- 


tural Jowrnal. 
~_——___3-_.._—_. 
A CURE AGAINST DYSENTERY. 
The Colonial Garden in Indo-China, through 
the good offices of Senator Pauliat, has received 
some seeds called ‘** Ko-San” by the Chinese and 
employed by them as a_ preventive against 
dysentery. Dr. Mongeot, of Saigon, had the happy 
idea of utlising these seeds according to the 
CShinese methods, and the results have been very 
satisfactory. Out of 879 cases experimented upon, 
he met with only eight unsuccessful results. | Ex- 
periments made at the Colonial Garden have 
shown that the seeds had a powerful physio- 
logical action. New experiments will, no doubt, 
enable the causes to be traced, and the effects 
of the action determined. If, as everything seems 
to point to it, the utility of this Ko-San seed 
is confirmed, the plant will be spread all through- 
out the French Colonies.—London and China Ku- 
press, Jan. 26. 


THE INDIAN TEA. ASSOCIATION 
(LONDON). 


SCIENTIFIC OFFICER FOR THE’ TEA DISTRICTS. 
—A letter on this subject from Dr. Voelcker, 
addressed to Mr. Cruickshank, was read by the 


' Secretary, and at the request of the Committee 


Mr. Cruickshank arranged to see Dr. Voelcker 
again and settle with him as to the engagement 
of a suitable man with the requisite qualifica- 
tions to proceed to India and take up the appoint- 
ment. 

TRAVANCORE STATISTICS.—After some discus- 
sion it was decided that in future it was advis- 
able that estimates of Travancore crop, should, 
if procurable, be given separately by the Calcutta 
Association when framing their forecast of the 
Indian tea crop.—Indian Planters’ Gazette. 

——_--——__-- ——_- 


LIQUID MANURE, 


A simple and cleanly way of applying liquid 
manure to pot plants, is first of all to make a 
strong liquid manure, and into this put dry 
charcoal. When the ‘charcoal is thoroughly 
soaked, take it out and dry it. When re- 
potting plants put a little of it into the bottom 
of the pot. When the roots of the plant 
reach: it, the effect is soon visible. By this 
meaus there is no smell asin using the ma- 
nure in a liquid state.—Queensland Agricultural 
Journal, 
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Mica.—As a correspondent some time ago re- 
marked in an Akyab paper the resources of 
Upper Burma are plentiful in regar{ to mineral 
wealth, but search is required. We now hear 
that mica mines have been found in the Ruby 
mines district and also plumbago. Working up 
is the cnly thing necessary.x—Mandalay Herald, 
February 3. 


SEED DISTRIBUTION IN AMERICA.—The Depart- 
ment of Agriculture began its distribution of 
seeds a little earlier this year than last, for- 
warding them south at the beginning of January. 
This year the seeds for distribution to ail parts 
of the country will consist or 13,000,000 packets 
of vegetable seeds, 1,560,000 of flower seeds, be- 
sides field and lawn grass seeds. —(‘‘ Washington 
Post.”)—Home Paper. 


SIBERIAN HORESTS.—The Russian Ministry of 


Agriculture has assigned the sum of 50,000 
roubles to be expended in the forests in the 
Governments of ‘lovolsk and Omsk, in aceord- 


ance with the methods usually practised in the 
arrangements of forests in European Kussia. 
The object in view is to prevent the increasing 
destruction of Siberian forests.—From Journal 
of the Society of Arts for January 19th. 


COFFEE IN THE STRAITS SETTLEMENTS. 
—A correspondent writes with reference 
to the remark of our Sumatra _ corre- 
spondent :—‘‘ $21 per picul Liberian coffee 
won't make the Liberian coffee estate pro- 
prietor fat, since it costshim $18 per picul 
f.o.6. when his estate is in full bearing. $40 

er picul was the price going when the rush 
into Liberian coffee was made four years ago 
in the Malaya Peninsula.” . 


Tea DRyInG.—The whole philosophy (says 
an Indian contemporary) of rapid, economical 
and thorough drying or firing of tea may 
well be summed up in the three following 

oints :—-(1) The tea should be kept in gentle, 
ut effectual, movement, so as to separate 
every leaf from every other leaf and allow 
the dry air to get at both sides. (2) The 
application of as much air as can be in- 
troduced without blowing the charge out 
ef the machine. (3) The skillful adjustment 
of the temperature of that air, so as to 
obtain the highest drying power without 
injury to the product; in other words, 
firing without burning. 

BUDDING OF MANGOES.—The following inter- 
esting remarks which were culled by Mr Gollan, 
of Saharanpur, from a quotation made by the 
Queensland Agricultural Journal from the Bulletin 
of the Jamaica Botanical Department on the pro- 
pagation of the mango tree by budding instead of 
the present laborious and slow process of graft- 
ing, are here reproduced for information:—‘‘ Bud- 
diag the mango has been generally considered an 
impossibility but this is a mistake, because it is 
done by experts in Florida, and it can be done 
by others when understood. The secret lies in 
tuking the buds from about the middle of the 
growing shoot where they are well developed, 
and yet not too tender where the cvlour of the 
bark is just turning from green to purple, and 
at a time just prior to a vigorous stage of 
growth in the tree to be budded. The shield 
method has been used, but’ the ring or plate 
would bg better."—AgrieHorticultural. Society, 
Madras, 
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MaAnurinG TeA.—Can it be true that Mr. 
Joseph Fraser estimates the increased crop 
from ‘‘judicious manuring”—such as_ he 
recommends—at 200lb per acre. Take 
half our area as amenable to such treat- 
ment and Mr. Fraser will have to face 
37 million pounds additional of Ceylon tea! 
But where is the labour to pluck 148 million 
pounds additional of leaf? Mr. Fraser 
must be interviewed by a Deputation of poor 
tea-estate proprietors ! 


Lacos PALM O1L.—The exports of palm oil 
from 1894-98 were as follows :—1894, £187,297 ; 
1895, £205,553; 1896, 159,150; 1897, 97,590; 
1898, £97,337. From these figures it appears that 
the palm-oil trade is less than helt what if was 
in 1894and 1895. The falling-off is attributed to 
rubber having become, since 1894, such a large 
article of export from the colony, but owing to 
the injury inflicted on the trees (says the Gov- 
ernor of Lagos) from the reckless way in which 
it has been collected, it appears certain that 
within, say, five or six years this industry will 
fall otf entirely. The export of palm-kernels 
during the past five year remains about stationary, 
tne value in 1898 being £362,539.—Chemist and 
Druggist, Jan. 27. 

TEA FACTORIES AND FIRE INSURANCE.— 
There was some reason for the Maskeliya 
planters specially interesting themselves in 
this subject ; for of the 18 fires reported by 
their Committee, two had occurred in their 
district, against two in Dimbula; one only 
in Dikoya; two in Madulsima; two in Pus- 
sellawa; and no fewer than four in the 
Kelani Valley, where we should have 
thought the temperature was too high 
to. encourage fires. We repeat the interest- 
ing table with the districts given opposite the 
estates :— 


Fires in Ceylon Estate Factories during a 
period of eight years. 
NAME OF FACTORY. Disrrict. DATE. 
Heatherley Factory Pussellawa March 1891) 


Suduganga do Matale East May 1891 
Bloomfield do Maskeliya Feb. 1894 
New Peradeniya 3 
Factory Hantane Jan. 1894|5 
Alton Factory Maskeliya June 1894 | ‘= 
Lynsted do Dikoya Jan. 1895 | 8 
Kinnuagoda Factory Madulsima March 1896 | 
Great Western do Dimbula Jan. 1898], 
Dunedin do Kelani Valley 1898 | -3 
Tembiligalla do Pussellawa 1899, 
Knavesmire do Kelani Valley 1899 ie 
Sirisanda do do 1897 | 5 
Kanavesmire Sirocco do Jan. 1899| © 
Ferbham Factory Dimbula 1898 g 
Battawatte Wither- ee 
ing Shed Madulsima 1898 | & 
Dunsinane Brit. ° 
Drier Pundaluoya 1897 | © 
Lower Haloya 
Sirocco Nilambe 1897 
Culloden Factory Kalutara May 1896) 


A merchant, who has paid some attention 
to the question, writes, after reading the 
Report :-— 

““T do not quite understand the paragraph in 
their report in which they estimate the annual 
premium value at R187,500. But if that is a fair 
estimate, the losses amount to 25°72 per cent 
ef the premium insured ; whereas the experience 
of 43 British Fire Offices in 1898 as shewn in 
Mr. Horsfall’s circular of 7th July, 1899, wag 
56°12 per cent,” 


‘ 
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THD RICE TRADE, -OF (CEYLON : 
lyrports Frow Bencan, S. [Npi\, BurMad, ec. 

The largest import trade carried on through 
Colombo, is, as may well be guessed by all who 
have, any knowledge of the local requirements 
of the article, the import trade in Rice. While 
the exported quantity of Tea—the largest item 
‘in the export trade--last year was close on 
130,000,000 lb.; for the same period we notice 
(see tables on next page) that the imports 
of rice must weigh about 500 million pounds 
or not far short of four times the weight of 
the exports in tea. The trade in rice with this 
island being of such dimensions as we have 
indicated, it is worth while to consider its 
present condition and the changes that have 
recently taken place therein. 

In the first plaice, referring to the tables 
which appear on next page, it will be seen 
that the imports i days, during 1868 
are given as 2,790,638 while far 1899 they 
are 8,031,975 showing an increase of 241,337 
bags. From this one would gather that the 
quantity of imported rice had increased last 
year as ib has done for several years past, 
On examination of the smaller table, however, 
it will be found that there has in fact been a 
decrease in the total quantity imported by 14,616 
bushels. The explanation of this is not diffi- 
cult; but to make it plain with all the figures 
before us, is somewhat less easy. The point 
is that Rangoon rice is measured in bags taking 
8 bushels and not 2+ bushels, as is the case 
with Calentta bags; these are the usual measures, 
but not even these remain continuously the same. 
Moreover in the cases of nearly every other 
port the quantity per bag is different: and as 
the larger table, mentions ‘no less than 18 sources 
from which our rice was drawn last year it 
will be seen that an. increase or decrease in 
bags is not a true criterion of the actual amount 
of rice imported. The decrease in the importa- 
tions of rice last year is nothing abnormal and 
may almost entirely be explained by the smaller 
quantity of estate labour then available in 
Ceylon. § 

Now as to the sources of our rice supply, 
Calcutta, in spite of “plague,” still stands easily 
first: Southern India coming next; these two 
will, we. belive, continue to remain our chief 
sources of supply. Rangoon comes next; but 
from Rangoon we aré again receiving only the 
broken rice or chips which have been imported 
for many years past. R 


The trade in Rangcou 
rice all over the world is something enormous 
and the surplus crop alone in this year is estimated 
at about 2 miilion tons, a good deal of which 
it is expected thas Bombay will take. But rice 
in Rangoon is differently prepared from the 
Calcutta and South India rice; in the latter 
places it is sculded and when used for cooking 
with curry has a better consistency and is 
more liked by coolies. Krom Rangoon there are 
three kinds of rice, so-called, imported; (1) 
Cargo Rice—the raw article : (2) Chips, or broken 
rice, obtained from the mills, and (3) Rice meal, 
the finer grindings which are used mainly in 
the manufacture of dog-biscuits, Looking at the 
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imports of Rangoon rice into Ceylon between 
1887 and 1897, it will be seen that they vary 
between 108,000 and 174,000 bags; this all re- 
fers to the broken rice or chips, given as (2) 
above, which is locally imported solely for the 
making of hoppers and sweetmeats—while’ in 
Wurope and e!sewhere it is taken largely for 
the manufacture of starch. In 1897, when there 
was a scare of plague in Calcutta and it was 
thought that our rice supply from that quarter 
might be hampered, it was decided to send 
Commissioners from Ceylon to Burma to select 
some quality of raw rice which wouid be suit- 
able for our coolies and could take the place 
of the Caleutta article; the result of this was 
that over 250,000 bags of Rangoon rice were 
imported in 1898 as against 156,709 in 1697. 
But circumstances were entirely against the new 
plan and several local firms. who took up 
the matter found the business unprofitable and 
went back to former ways. Tirst, the cooly was 
not used tothe Rangoon rice; special instructions 
were issued as to cooking, but were not followed 
(who ever heard of a cooly forsaking the old 
culinary methods with his daily food ?); chetties, 
annoyed by the Rangoon imports, kept the coolies 
up to these complaints, and they had to b2 lis- 
tened to; but—most cogent argument of all 
—the “plague” in Calcutta was a mere scare 
as far as the vice trade was concerned, and 
with a huge crop, prices came tumbling down 
and the old favourite from the Indian capital 
thus became cheaper than the new stuff, as well 
as being better liked. And so, in 1899, a nor- 
mal condition of things has been resumed, the 
imports have dropped one-half; and these, we 
learn from special enquiries, are. only of the 
broken rice, used for consumption with other 
than the pure rice form. 

The rice trade with Culeutta has for some- 
time past been largely in the hands of Chetties ; 
but in June, 1898, a representative of the well- 
known firm of Grunberg Bros. of Caleutta and 
Singapore came to Colombo to see what could 
be done here in the matter of underselling the 
Chetties, who by their ring had kept the prices 
above the normal. In October 1898 a branch 
ef the firm was established here and the result 
was that by competition the prices of rice, as 
largely fixed by the Chetty community, “have 
been brought gradually down. We learn further 
that of recent years, or rather month, the 
Chetties have found that the old profits cannot 
be made in this trade and the profession of 
1 cil viee-dealers is passing more into the hands 
ef Moors and Bombay Parsees; while the old 
jords of the rice market are having greater re- 
course to the pastime of money-lending, for which 
the special colonial mania for running into debt 
offers such terrible facilities in the matter of 
victims, both young and. old, in the Hast. 

In conclusion we may express the opinion that 
only a rise of price in Calcutta is likely to cause 
a return to Rangoon raw rice, the trade in, which 
at this port has pertically ceased for 18 months, 
and even then it is doubtful if a slight rise 
would make very much difference. Burma, it 
is true, has an immense extra crop to get rid 
of this year; but from recent Rangoon circularg 
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it is not thought there will be much difficulty 
in disposing of it. Strangely enough, in spite 
of the famine that stalks through the length 
and breadth of India today, Rangoon finds it 
a hard matter to send any of its surplus to the 
nearest chief port. The jealousy is great at 
Calcutta, of the grand supplies from Burma and 
almost unconquerable; and there is still less pos- 
. sibility of Rangoon rice ever being brought to 
Calcutta, and re-exported as the Calcutta article: 
x 


—_—_—__—_«—________ 


IMPORTATION OF RICE 


A 
Since the revision of the Customs Tariff, rice 


2} bushels being calenlated at 164 lb. ; but we put all in bushels. 
showed a slight decrease on 1898, but an increase on 1897, 


Quantity Imported. Quantity entered Quantity Imported. Quantity entered 
: Home consumption. Home ¢ nsum; tion. 
1899, Bushels Bushels 1899, Bushels Buchels 
January 590,486 590,486 July 693,758 693.758 
February, 644,125 644,128 August 640 47 640,477 
March 552,425 551,582 September 752,820 751.980 
April 756,787 756,630 October 586,933 586,933 
May 507,488 506,640 November 797,832 798,070 
June 630,116 630,116 December 536,680 538,396 
Total 1899 7,689,930 7,687, 6 
> 1898 7,704,546 7'881,646 
» 1897 7,354,690 7,354,690 
ends 
OUR RICE TRADE. 
Import oF RICE 1n Bacs 1nto COLOMBO perweewn 1877 anp 1899. 
1899 1898 1897 1894 1893 1892 1887 1877 
Calcutta eve 1,860,020 1,721,801 1,672,053 1,419,376 1,569,195 1,538,674 1,058,000 1,897,144 
Southern India «. 869,823 525,263 763,636 749 649 404,468 640,205 707,848 311,679 
Rangoon we 1IT77T~—«-350,627. 136,709. 173,508 160,479 «125,505 —«+109,763 5,033 
Chittagong ahs) upd 2,511 es i 200 #8 783,555 
Gan jam 4 wi ie pe nae 3,303 ‘si * 1,750 
Eaariee w- 6,118 sos aks 63,197 66,109 wa 2,480 - o 
Singapore we. 3,765 7,965 8,053 30 825 15 60 8,200 
Bombay Re 9,664 38,249 13,290 7,662 14,223 1,454 1,999 380 
Moulmein x0 56 tee sae 093 aa E os 29,790 
Peer al bo ge” «66740 we teeso) e076,” iol awa a 3 
Pooree «- —-9,589 33,018 4,000 15,344 20,549 14,564 12,736 ts 
Maldives op 000 300 aA cep st Ae 3 e 
Bassein 200 Bod 520 ob : = a p70 
Dhamnerah te cos ene 395 ; 5 se Ee 400 
Saigon ooo ee se cot : see tee A 12,140 
China asd 8,275 21,696 1,078 ats 5,225 515 ge 1,500 
Aden 20 7 1 “ese .- . 600 oo ea aie 
3,230 ie 20 28 ii y 
0 ose 0 co i 
fee ne 660 3,210 15,550 5,735 60 30 5 =, uke 
Kurachee 20 oo9 tne cone a 601 $5 ee am 
Pooree — nee ae of aioe - oe 5 eo 
Pondicherry Bt) CED 201 i see : : os 
False Point Cen iees oss 5, 64 - He Be 
Madras «we 17,699 3,885 8,490 00 et te 
Tranquebar we 12,820 3,132 a6 ; oe e 
Minicoy .. «5,898 os : = a 
Porto Nova «. —-:1,033 “ . 3 Be 
Cuddalore we 2,883 soe tse wt 
Karikal Kee 7,247 a oe oO fd 
Beta are 200 ee cp is 2 : pn 
Total, . 3,031,975 2,790,638 2,459,266 2,433,205 2,249,028 2,320,960 1,842,880 2,343,871 
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experts would detect the difference at once. From 
all appearances then it seems that direct from 
the city on the Hooghly Ceylon will continue 
to draw its largest supplies of rice, the nearer 
portion of the Indian continent sending about 
half the quantity that comes from Bengal. Of 
other sources Penang alone attracts attention, 
but the trade from that port is scarcely capa- 
ble of any marked development in the near, or 
even distant future, 


INTO CEYLON IN 1899: 


is reckoned in cwt. and not bushels as before, 


The importation last year 
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SCIENCE AND BUSINESS IN FORESTRY. 


WE are getting more practical every day ; 
and high time we aid, looking at the way 
other nations are catching us up, and even 
stalking ahead of us in some matters. And 
there are few things more hopeful and en- 
couraging than the combination of Science 
with Agriculture. Some of our correspond- 
ents, looking far ahead, had insisted many 
years ago, that the Royal Botanic Gardens 
at Peradeniya should become self supporting ! 
A dairy established on the rich grassy banks 
of the Mahaweliganga, would probably have 
secured this end; but such a notion might 
even now cause good Dr. Thwaites to turn 
in his grave! Dr. Trimen was scarcely less 
conservative as to the scientific character of 
his charge, though he discussed weather and 
crops, new products and old, with courage 
and wisdom in his eminently readable an- 
nual Administration Reports. The present 
Director of the Botanic Gardens has cer- 
tainly gone farther in a practical direction, 
than any of his distinguished predecessors : 
and we may, by-and-bye, find Mr. Willis 
blossoming forth as the Head of the Agricul- 
tural Department, while as a first step, he 
is likely to take the School of Agricul- 
ture under his wing. Then his hands are 
already greatly strengthened by having as 
his assistants or allies, men of the expe- 
rience and attainments of Messrs. EH. HE. 
Green, Carruthers and Kelway Bamber, and 
there should be a good time coming for 
agriculture in the island with these daunt- 
less scientists ready to take the field against 
any enemy of plants and crops that may 
show itself from the animal or vegetable 
kingdom. 


We have, from time to time placed before 
our readers or commented on, information 
from India bearing on the same subject. 
There is, however, another matter on which 
we have much in common with India, and 
that is Forests; and we have had for some 
years a very capable specialist at work 
among us from the adjoining Continent. 
But India, too-in parts at least—is still 
groping for light, and its experiences 
and efforts have still their practical 
uses for us in Ceylon. |The Bengal 
Forest Department is evidently not as 
far ahead as its sister establishments— 
only 45 per cent of Government Forests in 
Bengal having working plans, against 88 per 
cent in the North-West Provinces and 
Oudh, and as much as 97 per cent in the 
Central Provinces. Bengal has, therefore, 
been called on to move forward—to prepare 
working plans and find markets for the 
produce of its forests. So long as the Gov- 
ernment has not full information of the 
potential supply, it cannot control the market 
In any way ; and the Lieut.-Governor rejects 
the excuse that the lack of information is 
due to paucity of officers. If that were so, 
officers should not have been lent,for miscel- 
laneous. services elsewhere; and now all 
“such transfers must cease until Bengal is 
abreast of other Provinces in working plans ! 
To facilitate progress, the working plans are 
to be less minute and elaborate, so that they 
may be susceptible of alterations and addi- 
tions from year to year; and the following 


: 
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dictum is one that all specialists would do well 
to keep in view :— 


“Forest Officers must realize more than they 
do, that they are the agents of a great com- 
mercial undertaking, and that as such, they are 
not merely the scientific protectors of an im- 
portant property, but active exploiters, whose 
business it is to seek and develop markets for 
the produce that is ready for use.’ 

As a beginning, a central depdt is to be es- 
tablished in Calcutta ‘to foster the exploi- 
tation of miscellaneous forest produce in 
remote portions of the province,” and, amoung 
others, the mica industry is to have special 
attention paid to it. Altogether, Sir John 
Woodburn seems intent on making matters 
“hum” in the Forest Administration 
of Bengal; and it is quite possible that 
Ceylon too may benefit from a_ similar 
stimulus ? 


—_——_ - >= 


CEYLON COOLY{IMMIGRATION AND THE 
NORTH ROAD—MANURING TEA. 


A. proprietary planter in a high district, 
writes after the following rather ‘‘ wild,” 
fashion :— 


Now is the time when coolies come down the 
North Road, and people who have nothing cannot 
afford a matter oftenrupees. As to advances, money 


sent is always retained by the kanganis who return . 


saying they cannot get coolies and casually say put 
the-amount against me. That’s the sole reason 
advances are not now given out. The law gives us 
no redress, but only says recover your money by civil 
suit. We cannot get money sent to the Coast to 
those who would use it in coming over. Ourimmi- 
gration agency isa farce; it is absolutely of no use 
whatsoever. Give us an agency where money can be 
sent for bona fide coolies and get estates some protec- 
tion, then there will be lots of money forthcoming. 
The wily kangani, as you call him will keep the mone 


whether he comes by Taticorin or the North Road. 


What wewant isa free inlet for people to come on their 
own account. When need drives them, they would soon 
utilize it and knowing it come again. In my opinion 
it is the kanganis who are keeping coolies out of the 
country for their own ends. In days gone by coolies 
would have flocked down the North Road in thousands 
on their own account during their famine, but now 
this is denied. [But has our correspondent not seen 
that for years, fewer and fewer coolies have been 
coming by the North Road and that the enormous 
immigration of 1897-98 came through “advances’’ by 
steamers?—KHp. 7.4. 


But, on the other hand, an even more 
experienced planter says :— 


Cooly Immigration—I fancy the great cutting down 
of coast advances after the too liberal giving out of 
same has a great deal todo with the sudden decrease 
in immigration. There is now a tendency to go 
in for the old style of modified coast advances. It 
is no use manuring, if you have not the labour to 
pluck the leaf, and 1 fancy Mr. Joseph Fraser, our 
Manuring expert, is too shrewd,a man to recommend 
the application of manure to give 200 lb. tea extra 
per acre, unless he is satisfied that his constituentg 
have plenty of labour available. 


S 


Coconut PLANTING would seem to be going 
ahead in the Fiji islands, to judge by ‘a 
letter on page 604; but then there is the 
liability to have young and even old clearings 
swept away by_ periodical hurricanes, from 
which Qeylon is so wonderfully free, 
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TEA AND COLONISATION., 


Our Southern contemporary, /lanting Opinion, in 
quoting our leader in a recent issue on ‘‘ Famine Colo- 
nisation and Tea,’’ says ‘Indian Gardening,” appears 
to lean towards a great scheme of State colonisation, 
remarking that if ‘his were established, and planters 
assured of .a regular supply of labour, it would be 
possible to pass a regular stream of agriculturalists 
through the tea gardens to the land. We need 
scarcely point out, however, that success would 
depend largely, if not mainly, upon the regulations 
enforced, and with the Assam Emigration Bill in 
mind, we are disposed to hesitate before arriving 
at .the conclusion that a State scheme is 
desirable. Certainly, ‘there is no veason to doubt 
that. effect could be given to snch a scheme if 
the Government would take it in hand, abandoning 
its;present merely restrictive attitude and adopting 
instead a spirit of hearty co-operation.’ But is there 
not grave reason to doubt whether such co-opera- 
tion, can be expected from a Government that 
endeavours to control the scale of pay as between 
employer and employed, whenit does not itself figure 
as one of the employers? The answer to this ques- 
tion should come from the North. We need only 
remark that to us it appears an anomaly and a 
scandal that the Government of India should so pe: sist- 
ently manifest a desire to interfere between the planter, 
employer, and his-emplyes, when it does not even 
pretend to have any concern for the relations of 
employer and employe in other industries—such, for 
instance, as the enormous mill industry that has been 
developed in India, or the still more important agyi- 
cultural industry, which affords examples with which 
the planting industry cannot vie, of what might strike 
impartial economic scientists as an abuse by the 
employer of the helplessness of the employed. Again 
when labour is required for the construction of State 
or State-aided railways, what restrictions are imposed 
onthe migration of labourers? We are not suggest- 
ing that Government should be consistent, for we 
value too highly what little reputation for sanity we 
possess. Our sole aim is to hint that inconsistency 
and eccentricity might be kept within bounds even 
where the administrative measures of the Government 
of India are concerned.’’ Our contemporary is evi- 
dently afflicted with the historic doubt, whether 
anything goodcan come out of Nazareth. We have 
already had occasion to complain that the Government's 
Intelligence Department on these questions is not 
very efficiently worked, but beyond this we do not see 
reason to go. With full information before it, we 
believe the Government will give a large measure 
of justice in time to our industries ; and it is the pro- 
vince of the press to see that ‘the deficiencies of 
official intelligence departments are supplied. At the 
same time, perhaps, it might be as well for the press 
to set a good example to Government in dealing fairly 
and temperately with the questions at issue, and in 
avoidance of imputations of bad faith.—Jndian Gar- 
dening, Feb. 8. 


ee et ee 


TEA BULKING AT THE PORT COMMIS- 
SIONERS’ WAREHOUSE, CALCUTTA. 


We have much pleasure in giving publicity to the 
following from, Mr. Apjohn, Chief Engineer in the 
Port Trust, which explains itself, The views to the 
Caleutta Tea Traders’ Association on this subject will 
be found in another column :— 


To turn Eprtror, “‘InDIAN GARDENING.” 


Dear Sir,—Your leader in this week’s Indian 
Gardening expresses approval of the introduction of 
focal tea bulking, but gives vent to doubts as to 
whether the bulking can be accommodated in the 
Port Commissioners’ Tea Warehonse unless it be ex- 
tended, and you deprecate the bulking being con- 
ducted at the Kidderpore Docks. It is proposed to 
have bulking plant at the Kidderpore Docks in the 
new tga-shed Raita provided for ¢he reception of 
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garden teas sent for direct shipment, and it is for 
such teas that the Commissioners were asked to 
provide local bulking, and the Kidderpore Docks is 
the proper place to corduct it. 


For sale teas the bulking must, of course, be in 
the Tea Warehouse, where plant will also be provided, 
and it will not be found that this plant will take 
up a large portion of the floor space which. as you 
rightly state, is at present in much demand. One 
of the great advantages of my system of bulking is 
that but Jittle space is required for its accommo- 
dation. Teus to be bulked aie brought to the machine 
from where stacked in the Warehouse, the chests 
are then opened and their contents poured into the 
bulker, the empties sent down by a slide to the 
ground-floor where they are fed to the power packer 
and delivered jeady for closing. All the floor spacea 
occupied by the bhuiker and the operations con- 
nected with it allowing ample room for temporarily 
stacking teas brought for bulking. Opening the 
chests and closing egain on the ground floor does 
not exceed 6 per cent of the floor area of the Ware- 
house. The bulker aud power packers would be 
quite capable of dealing in a week with the largest 
number of chests ever sold at the weekly sale. 

Several tea experts who have considered the matter 
agree with me that ihe provision of bulking facilities 
will in time tend to ecculomy of space, when it is re- 
cognised that bulking can.be uffected much more 
quickly than the present laying down to draw samples, 
and in time it will become largely the custom to 
have teas bulked on arrival in the Warehouse before 
sale, which will vot only save time, but afford better 
samples than are now obtained by laying down each 
chest and drawing a sample fromit. Teas laid down 
for the drawing of samples occupy for each chest an 
area of 6 square feet for an average time of 24 hours, 
whereas stacked to the usual height each chest re- 
quizes only one square foot of floor space. If the 
laying down of teas was abandoned for bulking, the 
Tea Warehouse could accommodate quite three times 
as many chests as at present. 


The business of the Warehouse is rapidly growing, 
and it is desirable that its accommodation should be 
increased, but the installatioa of bulking plant will 
tend to reduce, and not to increase the pressure on its 
resources.— Yours faithfully, J H Arsgoun. 


Calcutta, 2nd Feb. 1900.—Zudian Gardening’ Feb. 8 


_ 
MINOR PRODUCTS REPORT. 


CrTRoNELLA O1l.—Ten lots have been sold recently 
at lld per lb, cif. 

Cocoa Butrrer.—The auctions to be held in Am- 
sterdam on February 6th will consist of seventy 
tons VanHouten’s, twelve tons Helm, and fonr tons 
De Jong; while on the same date in London 110 
tons Cadbury’s brand will be offered.—Chemist and 
Druggist, Jan. 27. 


eS as 


“Tus Inpr4n Forester.’’—We have received the 
January number, the contents are as follows:— 
Original Articles and Translations—The Production 
of Sandalwood by C D M’Carthy ; Natural Coppice, 
by Sir Dietrich Brandis, v.x-s., K.c.1.8.; Lhe Forests of 
Cochin China; Correspondence—The Treatment of 
Bamboos, Letter from C P Fisher; Js Poinciana 
Hlata a wild tree in India? Letters from F Glea- 


dow and Jaikrisna Inderji; A destructive Fua- 
gus on Xylia dolabriformis. Letters from R S 
Troup; Official Papers and Intelligencee—The 
Treatment of Rubber with Alum in Penang; 


Reviews—lTorest Administration in the N.-W. P. 
and Oudh, during 1898-99; A list of the Trees 


‘and Sbrubs of Pilibhit, Northern Oudh and Gorak- 


pur ; Extracts, Notes and Queries; _ Timber and 
Produce Trade; Extracts from Official Gazettes ; 
Appendix Series, 
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Goryespondéence. 
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To the Editor. 


PARADUA AND SUGAR IN CEYLON 
Srr,—Your_ correspondent in Saturday's 
paper is surely mistaken in referring to Para- 
dua as in the Kalutara District. Is it not 
in the Matara District? And did not good 
old J W Home acquire thé mills there and 
himself bury a lot of money there? But as 
vou say. the failure of sugar in the pas‘ 
does not necessarily mean its unsuitability 
for parts of the island in whichit had never 
been tried, especially with improved methods 
of cultivation and new appliances for manu- 
facture. What «x man Home might have 
been had he not a yearning for great things, 
for ventures beyond his means?- But he 
wasa man of great grit. OLD HAND. 
[His career inCeylon was a romance.—ED. 7. A.] 


LONDON COCOA MARKET: PRICES 
LIKELY TO RISE. 


London, E.C., Jan. 26, 

DEAR S1irR,—Thanks for your Observer of 5th 
January. Inthe paragraph on Cow Vail Hair, you 
print. ‘tin bales of 3,400 Jb.” Ic should be ‘in bales 
of 300 to 400 |b.” 

I read Mr. E O Darley’s letter en ‘* Cocoa” in 
Mexico with great interest, but I cannot make 
out his calculations. He speaks of planting his 
trees 15 feet apart=2U0 trees (about) to an acre. 
He then estimates 50 pods to the tree which gives 
(Ireckon) 4 Ib. dried cocoa, not more, This would 
make 800 Jb. dry cocoa per acre or 2,000 1b. per 
hectare, against the 4,500 or 5,000 Ib. he speaks 
of. How does he arrive at his caleulation ? 

Messrs. C M and C Woodbouse in their annual 
report on cocoasay: ‘The market opened with 
a generally quiet tone, but by the end of Feb. 
there was a moderate advance in value ofall 
British Possessions kinds, which did not extend 
to those of foreign growth, and then, whe» the 
larger arrivals began to press upon the market, 
there was a steady decline for all descriptions, 
which prevailed till the middle of July. Snbse- 
quentiy the demand for West India and Ceylon 
detidedly improved, and this continued with 
occasional periods ot flatness, to the end of the 
year, by which time prices showed a considerable 
advance for Trinidad and fine Ceylon.” 

These gentlemen give the following figures as 
the consumption in the different countries from 
which we have been able to obtain reliable in- 
formation :— 

_ 1899. 1898. 1994, 
mths. lb. lb. lb. 
United King- 

dom - 12 34,013,812 32,087,084 22,441,000 
Germany +11 37,255,300 32,351,100 17,227,100 
Holland .. .-11 28,923,600 29,086,900 19,896,300 
France .. veld 35,383,400 385,145,900 30,112,300 
Spain ... .-l1 12,467,500 9,592,300 1,166,800 


(10 mths.) 
Ttaly wwe Seiki 778,200 690,409 471,700 
(10 mths.) 
Belgium... --10 3,233,900 2,602,400 — 
Austria .. ..10 2,636,300 2,337,400 


United States ..12 35,260,000 21,095,700 15,940,500 


189,951,712 164,989,194 107,255,700 
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The Russian figures are not given, but this 
country which is, T believe, a very good eustomer 
of Ceylon cocoa, is Tread also greatly increasing 
its constunption, The increase in the American 
demand is fabulous, 66 per cent ina year, It is 
true that 1898 may have been a bad year owing 
to the wr and other reasons, althoueh with us 
the Boer way is stimulating our consumption, but 
even then it isa great jump. Jt is rather eurious 
to note that by ‘‘the bag” the increase only 
shows a rise of 88 percent. Lhe figures being 
for hew York :— 


Imported, 210,272 bags in 1899 against 151,956 bags 
in 1898. 

Consumption, 197,206 bags in 1899 egainst 140,638 
bags in 1898. 

This shows the average weight per bag in 1899 
was 1801b. against only 1501}b: in 1898 due to 
a much larger proportion of Trinidad cocoa (packed 
in heavy bags) being imported in 1899 than in 
1898. From Trinidad direct 44,675 bags were sent 
last year against 32,952 bags in 1898 and I believe 
last year a good deal of Trinidads were shipped to 
the States from the United Kingdom than there 
were in the previous year. 


At the public sales this week, 2,054 bags Ceylon 
cocoa were offered, and nearly all sold. At the 
sales alone 1,8C5 bags changed, and though since 
the sales hoiders are asking higher rates than 
buyers as yet care to give, there is no. doubt 
those who have to buy must give way to the 
sellers, as there is so very little unsold, Other 
growths are still coming forward slowly. The 
“ Cheniston” bas arrived, however with 3,300 bags 
of Grenada cocea which they are trying to get 
up for sale next week: bet it will be a month 
1 reckon (from the reliable information L received 
trom Trinidad) before any such quantities of Tri- 
nidads are likely to be received, 1 think the 
following are about the fair values of Ceylons 
today :—Common to fair native 68s to 72s; good 
native 73s to 79s; fine (native 83s); small, fair 
to fine (estate) 63s 6d to 7&s 6d ; ordinary 67s 6d 
and 68s 6d; medium tofair 76s to 83s 6d; good 
to fine 84s to 91s. The sales include S, L, in 
diamond: 68s 6d; MAKM 69s; MAK 71s; C in 
diamond 68s to 69s 6d; HMS & Co. in diamond 
140 ‘bags 70s; Kepitigalla 82s 6d and 84s; Uk- 
kuwella, Lower Haloya 88s 6d; Hylton 84s; Pa- 
tharagalla, Ingurugalla, and Maousava 84s 6d; 
86s 6d was bid but refused for ‘‘ Pallie”; Polwatta 
85s, sold; Meegama 90s;  Yattewatte 90s 
to 9ls. 


[should not be surprised before the year was out, 
owing to the war and the large inerease in the 
general demand, to see cocoa very high ; for ‘in’ all 
probability the demand during the next three or 
four months when the crops will be coming in 
will be iarge enough to prevent any appreciable 
inerease in the stocks, so that we shall have 
September come with depleted stocks and the 
few pickings that stragele in as usual at that 
time of year, Trinidads now are worth 81s to 
83s for good to fine red and Grenadas 72s to 
73s 6d.  Guayaquils are also higher with very 
little on hand to offer.—Yours truly, 


HAROLD HAMEL SMITH. 


I enclose a cartoon I have drawn (I apologise 
for the quality) showing what I believe ‘to 
be a very fair idea of the Mincing Lane 
opinion | of last year’s Liverpool] cocoa market, 
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COCOA. 
London, E.C., Feb, 2. 

DEAR Sir,—Letters received this ‘nail from 
Trinidad, dated 18th January, still complain of 
the lateness of the crops, and the stores say it has 
caused them to have a very poor Christmas. 
Those, however, who were fortunate enough to 
have any cocoa obtained good prices, fine estate 
marks selling as high as $1675 locally =84s in 
London. The weather in most quarters is still too 
dry, Port of Spain itself seems to be having more 
rain than the country, The Island had only 
shipped 3,276 bags to the 18th January (2,508 to 
Europe, 768 to U.S.A.) against 9,672 bags at the 
same time last year. 

The cocoa sales went off this week very 
irregularly, the Government being again buyers, 
however, gave some growths especially Trinidads 
avery much firmer tone than would otherwise 
_ have been the case, but even they were cut out in 
several lots. This caused Grenadas and Dominicas 
also to sell well. The demand for Ceylon was the 
most irregular perhaps; but on the whole,especially 
as sellers were firm, the lots sold were fully up 
to valuations. Since the sales the news that 
some 2,000 bags Java offered on the 31st at 
Amsterdam had all sold considerably above 
valuations, also no doubt helped the market, for 
I was shown a lot of fair red native, mixed 
break, for which only 70s was bid at the sale, but 
had now been sold at 73s. 

Judging from prices obtained at and after the 
sale [ quote the following rates today for 
Ceylon’s :—Common to fair native 67s to 73s, 
small fair to good 61s to 69s, mid red 75s 6d to 
77s, fair red 78s to 80s, good red 838s 6d to 87s 6d, 
fine 95s. About 1,400 bags in have changed hands 
tliis week. Of other growths Trinidads went 
steady to Is higher selling from 79s to 84s. The 
principal feature in this growth was the sale cf 
some 400 bags good middling to good red 82s, 
which was only valued at 80s to 81s, Grenadas 
sold from 69s for fair red to 7 s for fine marks. 
The Guayaquils were nearly all bought in but 
since the sales about 1,000 bags have been sold at 
72s 6d for 73s for Caraquez. 

During the week ending 27th, 2,042 bags of 
Ceylon and Java were landed, and 1,562 bags 
were delivered, leaving a stock of 8,363 bags. As 
far as I can see about 800 bags will be offered up 
next week, when about 5,000 bags, of all growths, 
principally Grenadas, will be offered—as well as 
110 tons of Cadbury’s cocoa butter, and 100 tons 
of Shells. 

I hear the Mazzawatte Tea Company are begin- 
ning to move into their new warehouses near 
New Cross, also that they have paid the Customs 
a cheque for £85,000 odd as duty on some six 
million lb. of tea.— Yours very truly, 

HAROLD HAMEL SMITH. 


A PLANTER’S ADVICE TO PLANTERS : 


CONCENTRATE AND CULTIVATE ONLY 
THE BEST LAND. 


Coonoor, Nilgiri Hills, Feb. 9th, 1900. 


DEAR SiRr,—I find that here and in Mysore 
the advice contained in the long letter you 
did me the honor to’ pupish, has been acted 
on. Poor lands are being abandoned, and 
the waste of labourers has been reduced. I 
had 2 long talk with one of the leading 
merchants of Bombay (largely concerned in 
the cotton industry at that city), and find 
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that they are setting to work—either to 
reduce wages, or to get more work be done 
for those at present paid, and the movement 
has spread to the North of India. I only 
hope that the action of the Indian planters 
has spread to Ceylon. If they cultivate 
highly, and only the best land, they will, 
of course, economise all alone the line; and 
the key of the whole position, in other 
words, is the restriction of cultivation to the 
best land. What often happens here, and 
at home, is that money is made on the good, 
to be thrown away on the bad land. 
The President of one of our Mysore Planters’ 
Associations tells me that my views have 
been almost universally accepted, except by 
«a few who are entirely in the agents’ hands. 
—Very truly yours, 
ROBERT H. ELLIOT. 

[We cannot speak of much abandonment 
of land in Ceylon as yet by our tea planters 
—‘‘ coffee” hereis practically a thing of the 
past altogether—a few corners and a few 
fields of plantations may haye been given 
up, but that is about all. On the other 
hand, there is little or no extension in 
fresh planting for this year; but in re- 
gard to ‘‘manuring” a good deal is being 
done, where there is labour, and as it is cal- 
culated that. if ‘‘judiciously” carried out, such 
manuring means an addition of 200 lb. tea 
per acre to the crop, we have to tace the 
contingency of heavy additions to our exports, 
though no doubt a good deal of allowance 
has been made in the P A. estimate for 1900 
which is 138,000,000 lb. against 129,894,156 lb. 
actually shipped in 1899. Mr. Elliot, we be- 
lieve, however, is chiefly interested in coffee 
and cardamoms? Of the latter, there is not 
much prospect of extended planting in 
Ceylon, suitable soil well sheltered being 
scarce.—Hp. 7.A.| 


COCONUTS IN FIJI AND MEAT 
TINNING. 
Feb. 10, 

DEAR StR,—Enclosed are euttings from Fizz 
Times Eulitorial of 6th Jan. I cannot help thinking 
that the estimate of 10,000 acres being planted 
annually in coconuts by the natives is a gross 
exaggera‘ion. It is worth enquiring about. The 
fact that Fiji has started meat tinning shews that 
cattle have wonderfully inereased in numbers 
during recené years, far in excess of local re- 
quirements. The country is well adapted for 
cattle as I have often told you and they thrive 
and breed well there. 

A large stock-owner in Fiji has just written 
to me saying he is very glad the tinning busi- 
ness has started and complaining that his fine 
fat cattle only fetch £5 ahead at present time. 
They expect a heavier copra crop this than last 
year,—Yours truly, PLANTER. 


While the larger portion of the Windward Islands 
is almost solely devoted to the raising of coconuts, 
where something like 10,000 acres are being planted 
annually by the natives, and every tree preserved 
and taken care of, the main island, Viti Levu, com- 
prising 2,500,000 acres, is devoted to the raising of 
sugar cane and fruit, 

Another industry to be initiated for the first time 
in Fiji early this year is the tinning of meat. This 
would appear to be astep inthe right direction and 
should largely assist stockowners to realise a better 


ven 
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price upon their herds. For some two or three years 
past New Caledonia has been engaged in the industry, 
and has been importing cattie from Queensland for 
tinning purposes, bat consequent upon the tick pest 
at the source of supply the industry has been hang- 
ing fire. Once it has been demonstrated th t tinning 
meat as an industry will pay, and the many broad 
acres which at present remain idle will be devoted 
to the raising of stock.—/iji Times, Jan. 6. 


PLANTERS AND TOPICS OF THE 
DAY IN CEYLON. 
Dikoya, Feb. 10. 

Si1r,—I write ve several matters of interest 
to the planting community. 

1. Ceylon Labour Federation.—I have fol- 
lowed with the greatest interest the career 
of the Federation, ever since its conception 
was first publicabiy introduced to the plant- 
ing community by Mr. L. St. Geo. Carey 
of the Maturata and Hewaheta Planters’ 
Association. The Federation is *‘good;” has 
done ‘“ good,” and will do ‘‘ more good :” 
any shortcomings in the working of it are 
pot due to the Hederation; but due to 
those members, who are too slack or too casual 
to lay breaches of the rules before the Medc- 
ration Committees, and yet who will on 
the strength of what are often imaginary 


‘wrongs, run down the Federation, without 


trying to set right what they know to be 
wrong. Ido not believe there is a man who 
could show just cause of complaint against 
the Federation, and though I know many 
who run down the Federation, just by 
“ summa” talk, I have not yet met a 
man who could show that he had laid his 
cause of complaint before the Federation 
Committee, and yet had cause to complain. 
Let all members act up to the Federation rules, 
and prosecute before the Federation Comiit- 
tees all breaches of the rules, and all will be 
right. Tagree with Mr. Lane that previous 
eraployers should be conimunicated with before 
steps are taken to employ coolies; but T would 
point out that this is not a Rule of the Federa- 
tion, and so need not be done; and I feel sure 
that. the majority would be opposed to the 
recommendatory resolution to that effect, 
assed by the Hederation Committee becoin- 
ingarule, thus showing what is actually 
thought of the recommendatory resolution 
from a business point of view. That atundu 
once given is good should be clearly under- 
stood by all Kederation members, and what 
are called ‘‘ perili” tundus should not be 
allowed by the Federation. All districts 
should have their Federation Committees, and 
no breach of the rules should be passed un- 
reprimanded. 

2. Ceylon 8S.P.C.A.—Now that the question 
of supporting this Society is before the 
Planting Community, we must hope that it 
will meet with every success. Could not 
the bigger Associations like the Dimbula 
Pp. A., Dikoya P. A., Northern Districts 
P. A., and Maturata and Hewaheta 
P. A. appoint representatives in each of 
the several districts they cover: thus 
Dimbula P. A., Dimbula and the Agras; 
Dikoya P.A., Dikoya and Bogawantalawa ; 
Maturata and Hewaheta P. A., Matunrata, 
Hewaheta and Deltota? Increased support 
means more Inspectors, and Inspectors are 
men with the time at their disposal, and the 
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purse of the Society at their backs, and whose 
duty it will be to prosecute on behalf of the 
Society. Personal support, both moral and 
iinancial, is what the Society wants, and 
then perhaps we shall see less of the cruelty 
which is so rampant, like the cruelty in 
cattle branding, &c., &c. Mast planters have 
no time to prosecute, whereas it will be the 
Inspectors, duty to do so, and to get more 
Inspectors, financial help must be given: 
hence the need of personal interest, through- 
out the planting districts in the work of the 
Society. 

3. Railways and Labour Supply.—This is 
wv very serious question indeed, and it is 
about time H.E. the Governor told us what 
practical steps he had taken to secure a 
Labour Force, sufficient for the works to be 
undertaken ; so that the anxiety felt as to 
the possibilities of interference with planters’ 
labour, should be relieved. 

4, Rice Averages.—I have looked’ in vain 
for January’s rice averages in all your issues 
up to date 9th inst. Could you not. always 
make it a rule to publish the monthly rice 
averages of each month, during the first week 
of the following month. Many who, like 
myself, pay for rice on your monthly quota- 
tions, would be glad if you could do this.— 
Yours, &¢., PRO BONO PUBLICO. 


[Rice averages appeared in the Observer of 
Ist Feb., eighth page.—Ep. T.A.] 


TEA BUSH ROOTS AFFECTED. 


Colombo, Feb. 13. 

DEAR Str,—I send herewith a portion of a tea 
bush (three-year old) from ahigh estate, which is 
dying from the root, and shall feel obliged if 
any of your readers can inform me the cause of 
same. Thanking you in anticipation,--I. remain, 
dear sir, yours faithfully, q, 

[The following is the report of the Ento- 
mologist.—EpbD. 7A. :— 

‘the tea bushes just to hand. The roots are 
covered with some fungus—a white mycelium, 
whieh may be the early stage of thread blight. 
Yhe trees have possibly contracted the disease 
from decaying roots of jungle trees or even large 
aecumulations of buried. prunings.—Yours truly, 

E. ERNEST GREEN, 
Government Entomologist. 

Peradeniya, Feb. 15th. 4 

P.S.—lf your correspondents would send their 
specimens direct to this department, they would 
reach us in a better condition for study. It is 
very difficult to determine diseases after the plants 
have dried up.—E.E.G.] 
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COFFEE PLANTING IN QUEENSLAND.—An- 
other Ceylon planter is added to the list of 
those who have settled in the Australian Colo- 
nies. Mr. Louis Battinson has taken up some 
coffee land (a few acres planted and some 
reserve) in the Cooktown division of Queens- 
land and he reports no fungus nor. bug, 
while crops are supposed to average 10 to 
12 cwt. per acre; but the country is one 
where the white man has to labour for 
himself and where he enjoys it as_ well. 
There being a Customs Duty on coffee im- 
ported, the local grower has that advantage 
in his favour, We trust Mr, Battinson will 
inake a success, 
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PRODUCE AND PLANTING. 

Onuy THIs, AND Noruinc Morn.—-Three firms in the 
Oity, Messrs. Appleton, Machin, and Smiles, Limited, 
Messrs. Peek rothers and Winch, Limited, and 
Messrs. Joseph Tetley and Co., recently addressed 
a letter to the Chancellor of the Hxcheqner reqnest- 
ing him to,make an early statement as to the 
intentions of the Government with regard to the tea 
duty, and pointing out that great disorganisation of 
the trade was at present being caused by the large 
sums of duty being paid upon tea in anticipation 
of an increase. They have received the following 
reply :—‘‘ Gentlemen,—I am desired by the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer to acknowledge the receipt of your 
Jetter of the 23rd inst., asking the Government to 
take the earliest opportunity, on the assembling of 
Parliament, to announce whether or not the tea duty 
is to be increased in the present year. In reply I 
am to say that he thinks you will see on consider- 
tion, that for obvious reasons no information on such 
a subject could be-given before the introduction of 
the Budget, for which the time has by no means yet 
arrived. He regrets to learn that there is any specu- 
lation in the tea trade of the kind to which you 
refer. The unwisdom of such action was proved last 
year in the case of tobacco. Yours faithfully, L. A. 
GUILLEMARD,”’ 

Onrrep States Tea Imporration.—The following 
circular, containing regulations as to the importation 
of tea, has beez issued by the ‘Treasury Department of 
the United States:—‘‘ As tea is now subject to duty, 
and as the original regulations fixing the penalty of the 
bond given by the importers thereof at one-fourth the 
invoice value of the tea was prescribed when on the 
free list, Article 1 of the Regulations of April 4, 1899, 
in regard to the importation and inspection of tea under 
the Act of March 2, 1897, is hereby amended to read as 
follow: ‘The importation of any merchandise for sale 
as tea, which is inferior in purity, quality, and 
fitness for consumption to the standards fixed and 
established by the Secretary of the ‘Treasury in 
accordance with Section 38 of the Act cf 
March 2, 1897, is prohibited. Entries of tea will be 
made upon the ordinary warehouse forms, and the 
entry will contain the words, ‘To be stored at —- 
pending examination under the Act of March 2 1897.’ 
A bond shall be taken from the importer that such 
tea shall not be removed from the warehouse until 
released by the collector. This bond shall be under 
a penalty equal to double the amount of estimated 
duties on tea, and shall also be conditioned for the 
payment of all Custom House charges which may 
attach to the merchandise prior to its being released, 
exported, or destroyed, as the case may be, under the 
provisions of the law.” 


One 'of the leading Indian Tea Garden Companies 
in London recently received a communication from 
a country grocer, with the following modest request : 
“ Have you an Indian or Ceylon tea that you can put 
in for 5d or 6d duty paid? Ifso,’ says this ingenu- 
ous correspondent, ‘send samp‘es and price list.” 
This would-be patron of British planting enterprise 
should try Hamburg.—H. and C, Mail, Feb. 2. 

——<Qe -——_—__—_—— 


THE BATAVIA QUININE AUCTIONS. 


Tt has now been definitely settled t hhat tein 
course of the present year five auctions will be 
held at Batavia, at each of which from five to 
six tons of sulphate of quinine are to be offered. 
The Bandong factory will therefore require a 
quantity of bark not less than 500 to 600 tons. 
At a meeting held on October 12th last, it was 
stated by the directors of the Bandong works 
that at that moment they had at their disposal 
aufficient bark to produce twelve tons of quinine, 
and during the meeting they secnred options 
from various planters for further pareels estimated 
to produce nearly fourteen tons more, giving a 
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total of twenty-six tons of quinine. This does 
not inciude any Government bark, so that it 
appears that there will be ample quinine manu- 
factured in Java to meet the requirements of the 
auctions. The first anetion will he held at Batavia 
01 February 28th. Thedates of the other auctions 
are unoflicially stated to be April 25th, June 
27th, August 29th, and October 3ist.—Chemist and 
Druggist, Jan. 27. 


a! —_—<»—_—__—_—__—. 
THE TREATMENT OF RUBBER WITH 
ALUM IN PENANG. 
Copy of a Jetter No. 1799, dated the 29th 
September 1899, from the Inspector-General of 


Forests, to the Aissistant Superintendent, Gardens 
and Forest Departm nt, Botanic Gardens, Pin we. 

I have the honour to say that I have read 
Your letter of the 3lst December last, to the ad- 
dress of the Director of the Royal Gardens, Kew. 
Tegarding the treatment of robber during the 
process of extraction with alum, with much in- 
terest. During some rubber-tapping operations 
which were lately undertaken in Assam much 
inconvenience an loss of rubber was oeca-ioued 
by the wet weather. It appears that the treat- 
ment adapted by yon greatly facilitates the ex- 
traction of the rabber in wet weatler, and that 
this treatment in no way affects the value of the 
rabber. TI should feel much obliged if you would 
be yood enough to favour me with a full account 
of the treatment, as I should like to have it tried 
in Assam. 

Copy of a letter dated 18th November 1899, 
from the Assistant Snperintendent, Gardens and 
Forest Department, Bocanie Gardens, Penang, 
to the Inspector-General Forests. 

{ have only just returned from leave, or your 
letter of the 29th September would not have re- 
mained so long unanswered. 

The report of the’ expert to whom the Kew 
authorities sa’imitred the samples of rubber was 
that the alnim treatment does not interfere 
with its value. You can either stir in a 
pinch of powdered alum or dissoive the alum 
first in water, 1! prefer the Jatter. You will 
find that by this treatment yon will get out 
all the rubber there is without luss of time.— 
Indian Forester. 


ee ee 
THE AMSTERDAM CINCHONA MARKET 
IN 1899. 


A review just received from Mr. H A van 
Overzee, of Amsterdam, gives some interesting 
statistics and other particulars of the bark mar ° 
ket at Amsterdam during 1889. The small ship- 
ments of bark in January and February zaused 
a considerable rise in the prices at the early 
sales ; in fact the average unit, which in Jannary 
was about 4°70¢c., rose in March to about 10°90ec, 
an increase of asout 130 per cent. When, how- 
ever, it was found that the Mareli shipments, 
and subsequently those of April also, were above 


the average, and that the previous sinall -:hip- 
ments were not due to scarcity, but to acci- 


dental causes, 1 reacticn set in, and prices gra- 
dually dropped with eantinued large shipments, 
until in September, 1899, the average unit hal 
come down to about 5°35. After this there was 
again an improvement, and at the last sale of 
the year the unit was, on the average, 7 joc. 
The improvement in the prices, notwithstanding 
larger shipments, would point to a steady in- 
crease in the demand for Java bark —Chemist 
and Druggist, Jan. 27. 
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TO ALL PARTS OF ASIA, AFRICA, AMERICA AND OCEANIA. ; y) 


Seeds Gommercial Products. 


Suite Elastica Cervantes.—Orders being booked for the caming crop of soeds available uy 
March and April, selected seed from very old trees, KR. N. Lync, Ksq., Director of Agriculture, Zanaibar, 
writes under date 24th August, 1899: :—‘* Please send mo 200 seeds of Castilloa Elastica for further trial ; 
the seeds of Castitloa you sent me last August germinated very well.” Price and particulars in our Circular 
No. 32; special quotations for large orders according to quantity; immediate booking necessary to avoid 
disappointment. 

Hybridised Maragogipe Coffee.—A larged-beaned superior variety of Coffee in demand ; orderal 
booked ior the coming crop of seeds, February and March delivery. Price accord ng to quantity on 
-appHeation. : 

Hevea Brasiliemsis.(Para Rubber).—Orders being booked for the coming crop available in 
August and September, 1909, ‘This is the only crop of seeds in the year. All orders should reach us before 
the end of July to avoid disappointment, as we have to make arrangements in time; guaranteed to 
‘airive in good order at destination, We have already beoked a large number of orders. A, Sumatra) 
Planter writes, dating 9th March, 1899 :—-‘‘I consent tothe price of £ per thousand, I herewith 
order:59;000 upon condition that you guarantee at least 38 ° seeds germinating.” Plants can 
forwarded all the year round in Wardian cases, Price and particulars as per our Circular No. 30. A 
Borneo planter writes dating, Sandakan, 17th August, 1899:—‘‘The last lot of Para seeds turned ome 
very wel),” 

Ficus Eiastica.(Assam and Java Rubber.)—Sceds supplied by the pound with instructions 4 
price accordi o quantity. This tree grows equally well in high and low land, in forest and grass 
tand, its cul on L ing extended largely by the Indian Government. For price of seeds with particularg 
as per our Circular N. 

Manihot Glo: slovii (Ceara.or Manicoba Bubber).—Fresh secds available all the year round 3 
price as per our Circular No. 31. It is superior to Mangebeirw rubber and second to Para rabber. 

Urceola Escufenta (Burma Rubber) and Landolphia Kirkii (Mozambique Rubber).—Seede 
and plants, both are creepers. 

Cinclioza Seeds.—-Difiorent varieties. 

Sterculia Acacinata. —(Kolanut). Superior quality, seeds and plants; price on application, 
packed to stand the tvansit well for several months, a hardy tree, cu tivation easy. 


Erythrina Li¢ikesperma.—Thornless variety, new crops of seeds ready in December, May andj 
Juna Price according to quentity.on appheation. 
‘+ Seeds and Plants of Cinnamon, Nutmeg, Clove, Sandlewood, Pepper, Cardamom, Vanitta, 


Vets 


Arabian, . ion ond Maracogipe Coffee, Cac: 10, Tea, Coca, Fibre, Medicinal and Fruit Trees. Shade 
and Timber ‘yr Bucalyptus various Varieties, also Pa vhits, Bulbs, Orchids, &e. 


Gur enlarged 1) ive pbmice ree os Vropiec al Seeds and Plants of Commercial Products fo» 
Foreign Countries tor } ded to appticants in different parts of the wowd3 
Also Descriptive Prico Ta cs of Bruit Trees, Baik , Lubers auc Yams, and Orchids, 


cea Avnics.”—The oe “auiney. cn South ‘Aiican’ “afta airs of 25th March, 1899,\says: 
‘6 An imierestine Ca inlopue. Gene ase us irom the Fast. It is issued by William Brothers, Teopicall 
feed Merchants, of Lionaratgoda, Ceylon, and schedules ail the useful and beautiful plants whick 
will thrive in tropical and semi- -tropieal regions, We fancy Mevsrs. Williams ‘should do goo@ 
buemess, for now that the great Powers: ‘have grabbed all the waste places of the earth, they musé; 
turn to and prove that they were worth the grabbing, We recommend the great "Powers and 
Concessionarics under them to go to William Brothers.” 


™ 4 leading Planter writes-from New Hebrides under date 17th January, 1899:— I shall ike ai 
few more of your Catalogues 10 distribute through these Islands, as I feel sure many would place 
themselves in communication with you, did tiey know where to wzite for Seeds and Plants,” 


Our New Descriptive Piice Lists.of Seeds of Shade Trees for Coffee, Cacao, Tea, Cardamoms, &.,| 
Timber Trees, ‘Trees for Avenues, Hedges Wiad and Shelter Belts, Ornamental Treos, Shrubs and Climb- 
ine Plawts ; and Seeds and: Plante of Palms, Calamus, Pandanus, ees. Tree and other Ferns, Crotons' 
and Dracinas, now bemg prepered:andswill ‘be ready shortly, 


Agents in-Londcn:—Mauesrs. P. W. WOOLLEY & Co., 33, Basinghall Street. 


AgentiColombo, Ceylon :—E. B,.CREASY, Esq. 
Peleyraphic Address: J.P. WILLIAM & BROTHERS, 
WILLIAM, Vevancopa, CeEper, Tropical Seed Merchants, 
Lieber’s, A.J, and A.BC, -Cadesmet, aes HENARATGODA, CEYLON. 
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UPPER MASKELIYA ESTATES CO., LTD. 
ANNUAL REPORT. 


ACREAGE 81st DecEMBER, 1899. 
Brunswickand Caskie- 


THE TROPICAL 


Bloomfield. ben, ‘Total. 
Tea in full bearing 446 200 616 
Do not bearing seit t leeapee Sele pp ES 1 
Grass, Timber Trees, &.. HAW! Soin — 72 


207 725 
The Directors now submit to the Shareholders the 
accounts of the Company for the past year. 

The crop realized amounted to 329,814 lb. Tea (being 
29,814 lb. Tea in excess of the estimate) against 256,032 
lb. secured in 1898. The average price realized for all 
tea sold, including the grant of 10 cents per lb. on 
green teas, was 4286 centsper lb. The expenditure in 
1899 on capital account amounted to R3,242:96 for new 
lines, and for additions to machinery. 

After writing off 10 per cent on original cost for 
depreciation of Buildings and Machinery and a sum of 
R50 for bad debts, the profit for the year amounted to 
R42,340'17 equal to 12°10 per cent on the capital of the 
Company. ‘To this falls to be added R624'36 krought 
forward from 1898, and surplus of R742°95 over the 
estimated value of 12,020 Jb. 1898 crop, making 
R43,707°48 available for dividend. An interim dividend 
of 3 per cent was paid on 2nd September last, and the 
Directors now recommend the payment of a final divi- 
dend of 5 per cent, making 8 per cent for the year, and 
that the balance of R1E,707°48 be carried forward to the 
current season’s account. 

The crop for this year is estimated at 300,000 Ib. 
tea onan expenditure of R91,305°05 which includes 
the sum of R12,033 for manuring 310 acres, 

The attention of shareholders is drawn to the accom- 
panying notice of an Hxtraordinary Meeting to be 
held, to pass, if approved, a resolution empowering 
the Directors to pay an interim dividend, which power 
is usually given to Directors and obviates the necessity 
of calling a General Meeting of the Shareholders solely 
for that purpose. 

In terms of the Articles of Association Mr. A EH 
Wright retires from the office of Director, but is 
eligible for re-election. 

The appointment of an Auditor for the current year 
will rest with the meeting. 


-—\—o___—__—_ 
THE COLOMBO TEA TRADERS’ 
ASSOCIATION. 


REPORT FOR THE YEAR ENDING 31ST DEC. 1899. 


The Committee have pleasure in presenting their 
report for the year 1899. 

From many estates the packages are still very in- 
different, especially where local woods are used, Of 
these, experience shows that Kakuna, Mango, and 
Imbul are particularly unsuitable. 

The outturn of weights is now more satisfactory 
than last year, but there must always be trouble in 
the trade in this respect after sampling, so long as 
estates which do not bulk their teas, simply put in 
the bare wéight stencilled on each package. 

The general opinion of buyers is that the outturn 
of machine packed teas is better than those packed 
in other ways. 

Thelarger portion of tea sold locally is encouraging, 
and the quantity shipped to Americaand Russia is still 
increasing, a8 is evidenced by the comparative figures 
for 1898 and 1899 given below. Sofaras Russia is con- 
cerned, the demand is almost entirely for leaf teas. 

The total exports for the year were, as per Chamber 
of Commerce returne.— 


1899. 1898. 
United Kingdom .. 103,851,614 .. 96,133,833 
Australia oo 15,606,833 15,126,891 
Russia ce 8,949,740 .. 2,714,003 
America On 8,080,002 .. 2,180,188 
Other Countries 60 3,309,457 3,614,156 


119,769,07 1 


129,797,646 
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The following figures show the quantity offered 
locally in public sale for the Jast four years, with the 
average price obtained for complete invoices sold. 


Average. 
lbs. cents. 
1896 32,083,163 ve Al 
1897 33,886,809 BF 
1898 35,958,819 35 
1899 38,377,318 38 


The following is the present Gommittee :— 
THE CHAIRMAN OF THE CHAMBER OF COMMERCE. 

Buyrers:—Messrs. Tarrant, Henderson & Co., F F 
Street, Darley, Butler & Co,, and Finlay, Muir & Co. 

SELLERS:— Messrs. Bosanguet & Co., Whittall & Oo., 
J M Robertson & Co., and Geo. Steuart & Co. 

The number of members balonging to the Asso- 
ciation is 43, against 44 in the previons year. 

The accounts for the past year made up to 31st 
December, 1899, and submitted to you shew a credit 
balance of R1,247°51, 


—o 


BADULiA PLANTERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


ANNUAL REPORT. 


Your Committee have much pleasure in submitting 
their annual report for the year 1899—the sixteenth 
since the formation of the Association, 

During the year two Committee meetings and two 
general meetings have been held. 

Memeersuip.—Forty-seven estates and three pri- 
vate members are 9n the roll, being the same num- 
ber as last year, 

Financr.—The books of the Association are laid on 
the table for the inspection of members and show 
a balance of Ri56:29 at credit against a balance of 
R453 at the end of the previous year. 

Estmate or TrA Crop, 1900 —The estimated tea 
crop from the district is 4,683,150 lb. as against 
4,516,090 lb. in 1899—an increase of 167,060 1b. The 
total acrage in tea is 15,784 acres of which 11,891 
Bcres are in bearing oan 3,963 acres young tea 

is shows an estimated yield for i ing 
of 396 lb. per acre. : ene 

TxA.—The season was not a favourable one for tea 
The rainfall being short and badly distributed 
throughout the year. Two periods of seyere drought 
were eXperienced, viz., February and March and May 
to September, The latter was the most severe 
drought experienced for many years, Owing to these 
abnormal climatic conditions the estimates framed 
for 1899 were not realized on many estates, 

Correr.—Fortunately the district’ is not dependent 
on this product now. Good crops were harvested on 
a few estates during the past year, but prices have 
fallen very low and green bug continues its ravages 
so Gat the prospects of this product are far from 
good. 

Minor Propucts.—Cacao and cardamoms i 
to be cultivated in the- district, The inteade cane 
is being extended considerably. 

Main Roads anD Bripces.—Your Committee have 
pleasure in reporting that the improved conditions 
of the main roads mentioned in their last annual 
report has been maintained. Your Committee con- 
gratulate youon the completion of the extension of 
the Madulsima cart road to Cocogalla Factory: also 
on the completion of the very handsome cart bridge 
over the Badulla Ova at Taldena. Both these import 
art works haye been carefully designed and thoroughly 
well-constructed and will be of great benefit to the 
general public and to the estates they are intended to 
serve. Great credit is due to My. Christie, the Pro- 
vincial Engineer, and his staff, for the highly satis- 
factory state of public works throughout the district 
It may well and truly be said that never before have 
the roads in Uva been in such excellent order as at 
the present time. 

New Works.—Your Committee are pleased to’ be 
able to announce that in response to a resolution 
passed _at the last general: meeting of this Associa- 
tion, His Excellency the Governor has ordered that 
provision for a bridge over the Badulla Oya on the 
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Badulla-Namunakula minor road be included in the 
estimates for 1901, 

Your Committee trust that the extension of the 
important road from Taldena to Alutunuwara wa 
Bubule will be undertaken at an early date and a 
cart bridge built over the dangerous Loggaloya, thus 
completing this most important and necessary link of 
conuection with the lower portion of the Province. 

Minor Roaps have been maintained in a satisfactory 
condition throughout the year. The Chairman of the 
Provincial Road Committee addressed this Association 
with a view of reducing the number of minor roads in 
the district, but after full and careful consideration of 
this matter it was resolved that no reduction of these 
important lines of communication could be recom- 
mended at present. 

AGRICULTURAL CuEemist.—Mr, Kelway Bamber paid 
two visits to the district during the year. Members of 
the Association had an opportnnity of meeting that 


gentleman on both occasions and were able to elicit a . 


good deal of important information in connection with 
tea manufacture, &c., and your Committee look forward 
with interest to the receipt of Mr. Bamber’s report 
which will doubtless contain much valuable informa- 
tion relative to our chief industry. The thanks of the 
Association are due to H.E. the Governor for the 
appointment of a Mycologist. 

Lazourn.—The labour supply has been fairly good 
during the year, but there are indications that demand 
has overtaken supply and your Committee view with 
some apprehension the increased demand that must 
necessarily ariso when the construction of the lines of 
Railway to the North and to Udapussellawa is begun. 
Your Committee earnestly trust that Government will 
take steps to recruit from outside the island all labour 
reauired for railway construction. 

Raitway Extenston.—Your Committee regret that 
no progress has been made in the matter of railway 
extension during the year, but sincerely trust that the 
construction of a light linefrom Bandarawela as fax 
as Passara will be undertaken before many years have 
passed. 

Brnevotent Funp.—Your Committee regret that 
hitherto this fund has not: received from members the 
support it deserves. ‘hey, however, trust that every 
member of the Association will become a subscriber to 
this most important fund during 1900. 

In Concnusion your Committee would earnestly 
impress upon every member of the Association, the 
necessity for continued efforts being made to obtain 
such reforms and improvements as may be of lasting 
benefit to the district. 


cD A SE pee ene 
THE KALUTARA COMPANY, LiMITED. 


ANNUAL REPORT, 


ACREAGE. 
Tea in bearing a0 518 acres 
Tea in partial bearing... 140 do 


Arecanuts, Grass, Raviues, &c. .. 10 do 


668 do 
Forest a Sy -» 416 do 


Total. .1,084 . do 

The Directors now submit to the Shareholders the 
accounts of the Company for the past year. 

The crop secured was 305,433 lb. Tea against an 
estimate of 285,000 lb. while 5,833 lb. Tea was manu- 
factured from purchased leaf. The average neti price 
realized was 36°89 cents per lb, against 33:08 cents per 
lb. in 1898. ‘The expenditure on the estate amounted 
to 22°93 cents per lb. which included a sum of R5,347:27 
for manuring. 

The Rubber trees are growing satisfactorily and the 
supplies which were found necessary owing to damage 
by cattle are coming on well. Sinhalese are still 
prospecting for plumbago, but no definite arrangements 
have yet been made for working it. 

After making full provision for depreciation of 
Buildings and Machinery, writing off a sum of R1,000 
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to Coast Advance Reserve Account and paying the 
interest on the Preference Shares, there remains a 
balance at credit of Profit and Loss Account on the 
year’s working of R30,147:13, equal to 7°54 per cent on 
the capital of the Company. To this falls to be added 
the balance of R3,774°66 brought forward from 1898. 
During the year under review a further 20 of the 
Preference Shares were issued, making the total Pre- 
ferential capital R27,500. 

On 28th August last an interim dividend of 2 per cent 
was declared and the Directors now recommend the 
payment of a final dividend of 5 per cent, making 7 per 
cent for the year, and that the balance of R5,921'79 be 
carried forward to the current season’s account. 

The capital expenditure for the past year amounted 
to R10,981'38 on the upkeep of young tea not in bearing 
and additions to Buildings, including the final payments 
cn account of Withering House. : 

The estimate of crop for this year from the Com- 
pany’s estates is 333,000 lb. Tea on an expenditure of 
R75,532'65, including the sum of R5,756 to be spent on 
manuring, while expenditure on Capital Account is 
estimated at R6,268°75, for the planting up of 25 acres 
with Tea and the erection of new lines which are 
much required. 

During the year Mr. J G Wardrop resigned his seat 
on the Board and the remaining Directors appointed 
Mr. RS Templer in his place. On Mr. W H Fige’s 
departure from the island Mr. Wardrop was re-appoin- 
ted. In terms of the Articles of Association Mr. G H 
Alston now retires from the Board, but is eligible for 
re-election. 

The appointment of an Auditor for the current year 
will rest with the meeting. 

— —-—- — -&>— ———- 


THE RUANWELLA TEA COY., LTD. 
ANNUAL REPORT. 


ACREAGE, 
Tea in full bearing .. 358 acres 
Tea not bearing BG ie 160495 
Jungle and Wasteland .. 199). 
— 
Total “8 578 acres 


The Directors have now to submit to the Shate- 
holders the Accounts of the Company for the 
past year. 

The crop secured amounted to only 161,100 
lb. Tea against an estimate of 200,000lb. The 
shortfall 1s mainly due to the deficiency inrainfall. 

The average net price realized was 34°66 cents per 
lb against 30°90 cents per Ib in 1898; the cost delivered 
in Colombo was 26°58 cents per lb, {which includes 
the cost of manuring, amounting to 2°22 cents 
per lb. This high cost per pound is attributable te 
the small crop. z 

In view of the fact that the balance at credit 
of Depreciation Account now represents about forty. 
per cent of the original cost of Buildings and Machi- 
nery the Directors do not consider it necessary to 
write off anything further for depreciation at present. 

After transferring the sum of R500 to Coast Ad- 
vance Reserve Account and writing off a bad 
debt of R73°67, the profit forthe year amounted to 
R10,543'01, to which falls to be added the balance 
brought forward from 1898, R1,381:26 and a surplus 
of R661:46 over the estimated value of 16,690 lb. 
of 1898 crop. The total available for distribution 
is therefore R12,585'73, and the Directors recommend 
that a dividend of three per cent be declared for the 
past Year, and of the balanze of R4,635°73 carried for- 
ward to the current season’s accounts. 

The estimated crop for 1900 is 180,000 1b teaon an 
expenditure of R41,763:93, which includes a sum of 
Rd,616:84 for manuring. 

During the year Mr. WH Figg resigned his seat 
on the Board, and the remaining Directors appointed 
Mr. GH Alston to the vacancy, who now retires, but 
is eligible for re-election, 

Vhe appointment of an Auditor for rr 

ill vest with the meeting, he surge ik 
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HIGH FORESTS ESTATES CO, LTD. 
ANNUAL REPORT. 
ACREAGE. 
Tea in bearing .. 588 Acres 


Do in partial bearing ie 246 do 


Do do 1897 Pelco 

Do do 1898 55). slePA 8 (6X) 

Do do 1899 2 5indo 
1,165 

Forest and Patna -. 467 do 


1,632 Acres 

The Directors now submit to the Shareholders the 
Accounts of the Company for the past year. 

The total crop secured during the year under review 
was 258,496 lb. tea (being 28,496lb. in excess of estimate) 
which realized a nett average of 50:06 cents per lb., 
Compared with 50°76 cents per lb.in 1898. This price may 
be considered very satisfactory in view of the lower 
prices which prevailed for good teas during the year. 

After making the usual provision for depreciation of 
Buildings and Machinery and writing off R1,840 which 
was expended on a survey of a route to Padiapalella in 
1897-1898, the year’s working shews a profit of 
R53,564:10, equal to 5'79 per cent on the capital of the 
Company. ‘lo this has to be added the balance of 
R3,560°47 brought forward from 1898. An interim 

dividend of two per cent was paid on 23th August 1899, 
and the Directors new recommend the payment of a 
final dividend of three per cent, making five per cent for 
the year, which will leave a balance of R10,874°57 
to be carried forward to the current year’s working. 

During 1899 in addition to the capital expenditure 
referred to in last year’s report, the Directors con- 
sidered it advisable to start the erection of a new 
withering house, so that it might be completed in time 
to accommodate the increased quantity of leaf antici- 
pated from March next onwards. The withering house 
is practically now completed, and it is anticipated will 

rovide the necessary accommodation required for the 
nereased returns from young tea for the next four 
years. The total expenditure on capital account 
amounted to R36,847'80, which included the upkeep of 
652 acres not then in bearing and the opening up of a 
further 25 acres. During 1900 the expenditure on 
upkeep of young tea and the opening of a further 15 
acres is estimated to amount to R15,339, while the 
erection of new lines and the completion of withering 
house and the cost of additional machinery will pro- 
bably entail the expenditure of R7,300. The Directors 
do not anticipate having to make any further call on 
the holders of the part paid shares until January 1901, 
when funds will be required to cover the capital ex- 
penditure referred to above. 

Little progiess has been made in the negociations 
for improvement of transport arrangements, but, in 
view of the Uda-Pussellawa light railway having been 
sanctioned by the Secretary of State, efforts are now 
being made to obtain access to that line. 

The yield of Tea in 1900 is estimated at 300,000 lb. 
048 an expenditure of R80,789°76. 

During the year Mr. E J Young resigned his seat on 
the Board, and the remaining Directors elected Mr. W 
J Smith to the vacancy. In terms of the Articles of 
Association Mr. J G Wardrop now resigns his seat on 
the Board, but is eligible for re-election. 

The appointment of an Auditor will rest with the 
meeting. 


t 
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The Direc‘ors now sthmit tothe Shareholder the 
accounts of the Company for the past year. 

The Tea crop secured, including tea made from 
1,744 Ib. purchased leaf amounted to 235,916 lb. (or 
an excess over estimate of 5,916 lb.) while the ex- 
penditure was less than that estimated. 

The cardamon crop did not quite come up to ex- 
pectations, and coffee crop amounted to 127 bus., 
but quality was very poor. The nett average prices 
realized for the tea and cardamons sold to date were 
39°83 cents and R158 per lb, respectively ; these prices 
compare with 42 cents and R171 per lb, obtained for 
1898 crops. 

After making the usual provision for depreciation of 
Buildings and Machinery, the amount at credit of 
Profit and Loss Account for the year’s working 
was R25,944-14, equal to 865 per cent on the 
capital of the Vompany. From the balance of R6,595°39 
brought forward from 1898 there falls to be 
deducted the sum of R2874, being amount over- 
estimated for value of 466 lb. Cardamoms unsold at 
the end of 1898, The total amount available for 
distribution is therefore R22,510:79. Out of this an 
interim dividend of 3 per cent was paid on 2nd Sep- 
tember last absorbing R9,000 and the Directors now 
recommend the payment of final dividend of 5 per 
cent, making 8 per cent for the year, and that the 
balance of R8,510'79 be carried forward to the current 
year’s account, 

The estimates for this year are 244,050 lb. Tea 
aud 6,010 lb. Cardamoms on an expenditure on the 
estate of R66.817°71, on which however it is hoped a 
considerable saving may be made if circumstances 
are favourable, while R1,150 will be expended on 
Capital Account in roofing with iron two sets of lines. 

The attention of shareholders is called to the en- 
closed notice of an Extraordinary General Meeting, 
at which itis proposedto alter the Articles of Asso- 
ciation to empower the Directors to declare interim 
dividends without the sanction of a General Meeting. 

During the year Mr. E J Young resigned his seat 
on the Board, and the remaining Directors nominated 
to the vacancy Mr. W J Smith, who now retires from 
the Board in accordance with the Articles of Asso- 
ciation, butis eligible for re-election. 

The appointment of an Auditor for the current year 
will rest with the meeting. 


ee 


CEYLON FISHING CLUB. 


REPORT ON THE LAST CONSIGNMENT OF BROWN 
TROUT OVA RECEIVED. 


The Ova in the first layer of the box were found 
to be in good condition, only five to eight per 
cent were bad. This is a very good percentage. In 
the second layer the ova of one side of the layer 
had to be entirely thrown away as they were quite 
spoilt and about two-thirds of the other half were 
used. In the third layer about one-half had to be 
thrown away and from the other half only about 
one-third were put out, but these were badly affected 
with fungus. 

This is one of the worst lots we have received, 
but there was one other lot which was worse or 
about the same. 

The causes for this may, I think, be ‘attributed 
to the following: (1) Was the ize receptacle kept con- 
tinually replenished during the voyage? When I 
took the box into the boat, [found that there was a 
little ice in the receptacle, not enough for the ova, 
and I immediately put in some more ice. 

The boatman who preceded me to the cool room 
told me that when he went there he found that the 
ice was just being put in the box. 

(2) In the bottom of the box we found that the 
water which flows from the ice does not flow off 
rapidly as there is only one hole in the centre of the 
box and this hole was slightly higher than the level 
of the bottom of the box. The water could easily — 
contaminate the last layer and it will in turn affect 
the lavers above. 
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The layers are too long and I think that the weight 
of the layer presses on the layer beneath and thus 
crushes the eggs. Most of the eggs were found to 
be in masses closely joined together and completely 
spoilt. I think this is to a great extent caused by 
the weight of the layers above. The layers rest one 
above the other and when they are fairly heavy 
press on to the ovain the layer beneath. The rims 
of the layers are too narrow. The old large boxes 
had square layers with broad rims and it was im- 
possible for cne jayer to crush the layer beneath. 
in case they cannot alter the defect it is advisable 
to revert to the former boxes as a very large per- 
centage of the ova is crushed by this means. 

THE OUTTCRN. 

The outturn of ova has been very low: only 
450 alevins hatched out altogether, out of which 
257 died and there are at present only 193 
alevins. From the first layer 280 alevins hatched out 
and from the second layer 170 alevins hatched out. 
No alevins hatched out from the third layer. 

The outturn from the top layers in the consignment 
for 1899, 7.e., since the new boxes were used, were 
also very unsatisfactory. The death rate has also 
been very high 

Mr. Elhart .then refers toappendix C., pagel5 of the 
report for 1899, also drawing attention to the fact 
therein mentioned that the top layers did not 
hatch out. 


——_—____-_ <> — 
PLANTING NOTES. 


Messrs. Lipron, LTp., have secured the con- 
tract for the supply of 10,000 Ib. of tea through the 
Ceylon Court Paris Exhibition for use in cup. 
There were eight tenders, we understand, and the 
samples were put to severe and repeated tests, 
and that of the Company named came out first 
on each occasion.—British Trade Journal, Feb. 1, 


JAMES FRASER.—In all probability the father of 
Scotch gardeners has passed away inthe person of 
the late Mr. James Fraser, gardener, who cied at 
Castlehill, Turriff, on the 18th ult., aged ninety- 
eight years. Mr, Fraser was engaged by the late 
Dr. Adam, as gardener at Ardiniddle House, 
Turriff, in the year of the disrupiion, 1843, and for 
the Jong poriod of thirty-three years he conducted 
gardening operations at Ardmiddle with great 
acceptance by his employers.—Gardencrs’ Chro- 
nicle, Feb. 3. 


THE PETROLEUM TRADE.—On page 613 
we give an interesting statement, sup- 
plied by Messrs. Delmege, Forsyth and Com- 
pany, regarding the present position of the 
world’s supply of petroleum. Statistics are 
offered of the output from America and 
Russia during the past three years and the 
course of prices is also shown. All point to 
an increasing scarcity ofthe popular oiland 
consequently to a rise in prices which the 

oor must feel a good deal in what has now 
become so indispensable an article in every 
household. : 


THE SEASON OUTLOOK IN MADRAS.—The fol- 
lowing is the Board of Revenue’s telegraphic 
summary for the week ending the 17th February : 


—‘‘ No rain. Water-supplies are  diminish- 
ing and generally deficient. Unless protected by 
irrigation standing crops are deteriorating. 


Harvest continues to yield indifferent outturn. 
Pasturage is seauty everywhere, but fodder is 
generally sufficient and cattle is normal. Prices 
continue almost unaltered. Four test works in 
Cuddapah attracted 917 men, 1,551 women and. 
688 children, total 1,156; also advances given 
to 350 looms employing 864 men and 668 women 
weavers,’—Madras Mail. 
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BANANAS IN QUEENSLAND. —Brisbane, Feb, 5: — 
Banana growers in the Cairns district, who are 
almost exclusively Chinese, recently offered to 
pay the wages of an Inspector to overhaul their 
fruit befure it left for southern markets, owing 
to the danger of a cessation of the trade, on 
account of the number of diseased bananas leaving 
the colony. This arrangement proved so satis— 
factory that they have since offered to pay 
the wages of a second Inspector. The Chinese 
have also bound themselves to pay a fine tothe 
Josshouse of Is per bunch for all fruit found 
infected, and, shonld this occur frequently, to 
accept the refusal of the Inspector to pass any 
fruit from that garden.—Adelaide Observer. 


INDIAN AND CEYLON ROADS.—Our old friend 
Dr. Workman, has been writing in ‘* Travel ” for 
February, on ‘* the adaptability of Indian Roads to 
Cycle Jouring.” There is one paragraph com- 
plimentary to Ceylon worth noting :— 

So far as the cyclist is concerned, I should class 
Indian roads as fair-weather roads. Such as they 
are, good, indifferent, and bad, he can get over 
them during the dry season, but I have seen very 
few roads that apparently could be used for cycling 
during the monsoon rains. In respect of construc- 
tion the roads of Ceylon are far superior to those 
of India, the metalling being more thoroughly done. 
I was able to ride many hundreds of miles in Ceylon 
during the monsoon, being frequently overtaken by 
drenching tropical showers, which flooded the roads, 
without being detained an hour for them to dry. 


THE RAINFALL OF 1899.—The aggregate rain- 
fall during the year just closed was deficient over 
the whole of England, the deficiency amounting to 
6 inches in the Channel Jslands, 5 inches in the 
south of England, and 4 inches in the east and 
south-west ot England. There was a slight excess 
in most partsof Scotland and Ireland. The 
mean temperature for the year was in excess of the 
average over tbe whole area of the British Islands, 
the excess being. greatest over the southern por- 
tion of the kingdom, although it was also very 
large in the north of Scotland. There was an 
excess of sunshine over the entire country, amount- 
ing to about 350 hours inthe south of England, 
and exceeding 200 hours over the whole of England, 
except in the north-eastern district.’ In Ireland 
the excess was about 150 hours ; but in parts of 
Scotland it was not so large.—Gardeners’ Chro- 
nicle, Feb. 3. 


CocoA MAcmiINE WANTED.—What is most 
needed, says the United States Consul at Asuncion, 
in reporting on the Cocoa Trade of Paraguay, is a 
machine which can remove the pulp and break the 
hulls of the fruit without cracking the kernel. A 
number of machines have been invented for this 
purpose, but as yet none has given satisfactory 
results. The Agricultural Bank has tried a French 
apparatus, but the cost is too great to enable it to 
be generally adopted. In one part of the apparatus 
the pulp is removed trom the boll and this is 
then passed to another part, where there are 
three cylinders—one with grooves to hold the 
cleaned hull, another with longitudinal knife- 
like projections. and the third with transverse 
projections. This machine ccsts about $850. 
What is desired here is a machine costing, say, 
$35. It must be remembered in building a 
machine that some of the bolls are large and others 
small, ‘The kernel, when cracked, becomes 
ane for the market.—British Trade Journal, 

eb. 1, 
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A SYNDICATE of London capitalists have sent 
out Messrs. Swinney and Bird, who have pre- 
viously made considerable explorations in Pa- 
hang, with a view of obtaining land for mining 
purposes. ‘These gentlemen have applied for 
concessions in more than one district of that State. 
They are also trying to obtain land in the indepen- 
dent State of Kelantan.—PerakPioneer, Keb. 14. 


FARMING 1N THE TRANSVAAL,—Says the Syd 
ney Mail:—It is popularly supposed in Australia 
that the Transvaal and adjacent territories will 
offer a wide and profitable field for the exertions 
of enterprising men after the war isover. In some 
respects this supposition will doubtless be realised. 
But we must not forget thav,so far as business 
was concerned, there were better opportunities for 
pushing men in Johannesburg than in any other 
‘part of the world before the war. Also, wages 
of good, willing men were very high, and the 
average earnings of the white population were 
such as would be considered sumptuous even by 
Australians, Competition will probably be keen 
when the war is ended, and it is doubtful in- 
decd if the commercial opportunities of the man 
without the capital will be as great as betore. 
In another direction there may be good openings 
for experienced agriculturists. There are sound 
local markets, and Boer methods are not advauced. 
For the matter of that, there are not s> many ad- 
vanced farmers in Australiathat we can afford atrek 
to Boerland. The Boer may be aragged farmer, 
but he probably works on very cheap lines, and 
cheap production, however slovenly it may he, 
is a tough opponent. These are points that 
could be considered with advantage by Australian. 
settlers later on. 


INDIA-RUBBER (MEXIcO) (LIMITED).—A_ meet- 
ing of shareholders was held yesterday at Win- 
-chester-house to consider what conserted action 
should be taken to recover the money invested by 
them in the company. The Chairman enterel 
at considerable length into the position of the 
company since its incorporation in 1897. He 
reminded them that the prospectus estimated that 
the profits for the first year’s working would be 
£70,000, and in the second and third year £80,000 
and £120,000 respectively. The fact that during 
those three years only £275 had been derived 
from the estates in Mexico seeined to show that 
there was no foundation for such statements. At 
the recent action against Mr. Clough at Leeds 
Assizes the jury found that che statements con- 
tained in the prospectus were untrue, and that 
the defendant had no reasonable ground for believ- 
ing them to be true in fact. The jury further 
found that Mr. Clough had been guilty of false 
and fraudulent representation to the plaintiff. 
In fairness he had to state that Mr. Clough was 
prosecuting an appeal, the hearing of which might 
possibly come on within the next six months. 
Replying to a question, the chairman said that 
there were 961 shareholders, representing 80,000 
shares. Mr, Burton asked if the persons respon- 
sible for the prospectus were possessed of ace- 
_quate means to recoup the shareholders. The 
chairman said that there was evidence that they 
were men of ample means. Eventually, on the 
motion of Mr. J Hess, seconded by Mr. Horner, 
a resolution was passed appointing a committee 
to co-operate with that elected at the Newcastle 
meeting, to consult with Messrs. Simpson and 
Simpson, and counsel, if necessary, as to the 
best way of enforcing liability against the 
directors, or others, responsible for the prospectus, 
London Zimes, Jan, 20, 
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JAMAICA Tonacco.—At Montpelier, the pro- 
perty of the Hon. Evelyn Ellis, an extensive 
factory for the manufacture of cigars is now in 
full working, the entire cigar being the product 
of Jamaica soil. Mr. Ellis bas planted out sixty 
acres exclusively with seedlings of the famous 
Vuelta Abajo tobacco, obtained from the Botanical 
Department. The tobacco, cured on the spot, 
realized high prices in New York.—British Trade 
Journal, Feb. 1. 


THE ADVANCE IN RUBBER.—A _ correction, 
which arrived too late for insertion, in the ad- 
vertisemeut of Messrs. Lynch and Co., (Ltd.), 
Aldersgate Street, E.C., in last week’s issue, 
slightly alters the reading in reference to india- 
rubber water-bottles. Instead of ‘t No advance” 
being made in the price of these articles an 
advance of five per cent should have been 
notified. This is occasioned by the increase 
in cost of the raw material, bnt Messrs. Lynch 
intimate that no uniform advance will be 
made. Each article will. be dealt with on its 
own merits, and they will make reductions 
and revert to old prices as soon as opportunity 
arises.—Chemist and Druggist, Feb. 3. 


QUEENSLAND: DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE. 
--A great deal of useful information is contained 
in the Annual Report of this Department, just 
received. Meantime we quote what is said in the 
chief report about our old staple :— 


Corrre.—Thongh this, like rice, is grown upon the 
coast side of themain range from Cooktown to the 
Tweed Heads, the tendency is towards cultivation in 
the tropics, where plantations are now being culti- 
vated upon a commercial scale. It has only been 
within the last three years that the interest shown in 
this product has demanded the attention of 
Registrar-General from a statistical point of view, 
but from that time the increase in area has each year 
shown a fairadvance. Taking the last two years for 
an example, it will be found that in 1897 there were 
120; acres of productive coffee trees and 1302 of 
non-productive, and in 1898, 199 acres and 233 acres 
respectively. The figures show an evident advance | 
in the area planted, and the information to hand 
points to the statistics of the present year being 
yet more favourable. The imports for 1898 were 
170,886 lb., and upon that basis there is room for 
the use of 602 acres before we overtake our consump- 
tion, which, upon the present population of 498,523, 
is at the rate of "4561b. of coffee per head each year. — 
The market in Hurope, however, is good, and though — 
we may not yet have learned how to cffer our goods — 
in the most attractive manner, the opinion ex- 
pressed by the trade in Eiondon upon Queensland 
coffee is very favourable, andby the time we are in a © 
position to place a fair quantity for export that 
method of preparing our ccffee will have been at- 
attained, and we shall. be alble to compete with those 
countries wherein coffee-grawing has been prosecuted 
for centuries. The appointment of Mr. Newport as 
instructor in coffee cultwme has given an impetus to 
this branch of tropical agriculture, and as he haa 
also an intimate knowied ge of what may be termed 
allied products, such as spices, the benefits to the 
farmers of the North will be greater than was anti- 
cipated, The death of Mr. E, Cowley, and the 
exigencies of the Disearies in Plants Act at Cairns 
has precluded Mr. Newp ort, up to the present, from 
giving that attention tc. instruction he would have 
wished, for the reason thist he wasretained in Uairns to 
supervise the nursery, aad to attend to the inspection 
of frwit. Arrangements have, bowever, now been 
made to release him from that detention, and his 
services will henceforth be at the command of the 
coffee-grower. A report from him upon this subject is 
attached herewith, } ' 


the | 
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THE PETROLEUM TRADE. 


(Special Report. ) 

The year 1899 has been one of great revul- 
ion in the Petroleum trade, prices having shown 

very material advance, owing mainly to the 
any new and large uses which have been found 

x Petroleum products. Among these, Liquid 
‘uel for use outside of oil-producing countries 
; a large factor, while it must not be forgotten 
hat the falling-off in the supplies of tie 
angkat Company’s oil has created a void in 
he east which the production, certainly not 
nereasing, in Russia and America, has found it 
itficult to fill. ; 

AMERICAN. —The production of Crude Petroleum 
n America for the last three years has been as 
ollows :— 

1897 2,132,759,000 Imperial gallons, 
1898 2.111,034,000 “ A 
1899 2,058,656,000 fs i 

The Exports were as follows :— 

1897 975,515,000 Imperial gallons 
1898 1,034,250,000 is ‘i 
1899  1,082,345,000 A - 

That the Americans have exported to the ut- 
ost possible, in view of the improved prices, is 
vident from the following table :— 

Remaining for home consumption per head of the 
population : 

in 1897 1816 Imperial Gallons 
1898 16:92 ” » 
1899 14:00 0 0) 

LANGKAT.—The supplies of illuminating oil 
rom this source which, during 1898, reached ap- 
sroximately 5,000,000 cases, and which were ex- 
nected to reach during 1899 nearly double that 
juantity of have, during the year, faiien off to such 
un extent that the monthly p oduction during the 
second half of the year averaged from 150,000 
town to 120,000 cases, and teday does not exceed 
the rate of 120,000 cases per month—thus leaving a 
large void to be filled. 

Russta.—The production of Crude Oil in Russia 
during the last three years was as follows :— 

1897  1,883,810,000 Imperial Gallons 
1898 2,216,700,000 
1899 2.307,957,000 . S 

Tt must be borne in mind that the fast growing 
increase of demand for Liquid Fuel in Russia 
has absorbed avery large proportion of the in- 
crease, while the production at Baku is immaterial, 
seeing that the transport facilities by rail from 
Baku to Batoum are extremely limited, and during 
the year were more so than usual owing to the 
removal of a very large number of waggons by 
the Government Railway Authorities for purposes 
of repair. A larger number than usual of interrup- 
tions in the Railway were also experienced, while 
the increasing favour in which Russian Oil is held 
in Europe, and the consequently increased demand 
for it, have made a call for a larger proportion 
of the Oil received in Batoum than usval. 

The total exports from Black Sea ports of Rus- 
sian Oils, including Crnde, Refined and Residnum 
during the past three years, have been as follows :— 

1897 57,100,000 Poods 
1898 68,701,000 
1899 69,738,000 

(N. B.—One Pood equals approximately 4°378 
Imp: Gallons of Refined Oil), 

In Russia, as also in America, although the high 
level of prices reached has stimulated boring to a 
large extent, nevertneless production has not been 
materially increased, as it isstated that by boring 
their Wells too close together, a new Well robs 
older ones of their production, and this is evidenced 


” ” 
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by the reduction in the number of new spouting 
wells in Russia. 
VALUES.—The values in America have been as 
follows :— 
For Crude oil Jan. and Feb. 1899 $ 1:15 per Barrel. 
March to June 1899 1:13 do 


July 1899 1:21 do 
August 1899. 1°27 do 
September 1899 1:43 do 
November 189 1°58 do 
December 1899 =: 1-66 do 
January 1900 ~=1°68 do 


In Russia values of Retined oil per Pood were 
as follows :— 
Free on Rail, Baku :— 


January 1899 234 Copecks per Pocd. 
February 225 do 
March to April 165 do 
May 193 do 
June to July 222 do 
August 252 do 
September 24 9-16 do 
October 30 do 
November 38 11-16 do 
December 473 do 


January 1900 55 ~ do 

In addition to this continuous but fast increase 
in values, has to be reckoned an inerease in 
the Railway Tariff from Baku to Batoum of four 
Copecks, viz; from 12 Copecks to 16 Copecks per 
Pood, while the premium on waggons paid in Baku 
has gone from 3 to 18 Copecks per pood, thus 
bringing practically home the shortage of waggons 
and transport facilities. 

Prices of Russian case oil have increased from 
2s 74d to 2s Sd in April to May uf to 4s 4d at the 
end of the year—the last being a purely nominal 
quotation, as there were no sellers. 

Today’s parity for Bulk Oilis 4s 8d per case. 

The same position continues today, although 
quotations are considerably higher. 

American case oil has steadily increased in 
value from 5 cents per American gallon in January 
to 11 cents in December. 

OTHER SOURCES OF SuPPLY.—Although other 
sources of supply than Russian and American 
were eagerly sought for during 1899, none came 
to such an advanced state that exports of Refined 
oil were made. The value of the Roumanian fields 
is very doubtful, but even if the value should turn 
out to be considerable, the yeographical position 
is not favourable, and a very large cost would 
have to be incurred, and avery long time oc¢éu- 
pied, before the oil could be got to the sea-shore. 

Borneo has made giant strides, but the diffi- 
culties encountered owing to the nature of the 
country and the climatic conditions have — post- 
poned the actual shipment of Refined oil, but the 
first cargo is expected to be available this month. 

1t will ve seen, therefore, that while production 
in America and Russia has been practically at a 
standstill, there has been no production elsewhere 
to make up for ;— 

(1). The larger demand for Petroleum owing to 
its ntilisation for fresh purpeses; and (2) the 
material falling-off in the production in Sumatra. 
The obvious result was, therefore, an increase 
in values, which has been very material, and 
which has checked somewhat the extended. use 
in Asiatic countries of Kerosene, so that the in- 
creased demand for Kerosene for native consump- 
tion in the Far East which has steadily been ex- 
perienced during the last ten years, was not 
continued during 1899—which was felt to be a 
relief by all connected with the Petroleum trade, 
as it would only have increased the difficulties 
which were experienced during that year by all 
connected with the trade in supplying the demand, 
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COORG IN 1889-99: 


COFFEE, RAPIDLY DECLINING IN AREA: 
DEBTEDNESS INCREASING. 

WE have just received a copy of Report 
on the Administration of Coorg for the year 
1898-99, which shows that the once favour- 
ite coffee district of Southern India is fast 
entering on ‘‘the sere and yellow leaf” stage 
for that staple. Once on a time, when the 
worthy Highlander, Donald Stewart, was 
regarded as ‘‘ King of Coorg,” no coffee dis- 
trict was more prosperous. From the de- 
tailed Report we quote as follows :— 

CorrEE.—The total area of coffee land was 
* 1,04,545 acres against 1,08,611 acres in the previous 
year, As explained last year this area includes 
a great extent of land which, though originally 
under coffee, is now allowed to remain waste by 
its owners as not suited for coffee. It also con- 
tains a considerable extent of Cardamom lands. 
Many of these waste lands, however, have been 
resigned by their holders during the year, the 
depression in coffee rendering them less saleable 
than before: hence the falling off in the acreage. 

The area of assessed coffee lands held by Euro- 
pean and native owners respectively is as fol- 
lows :— 


IN- 


No. Acres. 
European Estates 378 32,612 ~ 
Native 90 14,639 71,933 
=~ 


Total .... 15,017 1,04,545 

CorrEeE.—The coffee crop during the year was 
4,558 tons against 2,500 tons in 1897-98. Although 
the crop was satisfactory in quantity, it, for 
some unknown reason, turned out to be, as a 
rule, poor in quality. Owing to this and toa glut 
of coffee in the market caused by large supplies 
from Brazil, wretched prices have been obtained 
and the industry is in a very depressed state. 

Tra.—The tea planted in the Sampaji Ghaut 
was not very successful, perhaps owing t9 the 
operations being somewhat hurried. Planting is 
being continned this year with every prospect of 
greater success. 

CincHona.—The planting of cinchona has ceased 
in Coorg, There is a chance, should the present 
prices continue, of attention being again turned 
to this cultivation. An application was received 
for the right to bark some trees on one of the 
abandoned estates. The right was put up 
to auction, but only the small offer of R100 
received. 


Then the Commissioner makes the}following 
remarks :— : 


The year’s harvest was good, but prices ruled 
low. The coffee crop was also good ; 4,558 tons 
against an average of. 3,200 tons. Unfortunately 
the prices realized have been very disappointing, 
especially for the poorer sorts, owing to the home 
market being over tasked by Brazil coffee, and 
in spite of the good crop the industry is seriously 
depressed. In Padinalknad, where the coffee crop 
was bad and coffee itself threatens to die out, 
with the sanction of the Chief Commissioner, the 
postponement of half the assessment has been 
allowed. : 

It is trusted that the figures given above will 
not lead Government to believe that Coorg is at 
present a most prosperous Province. For such is 
unfortunately not the case. One may try not to 
take too gloomy a view of the prospects of the 
Province, but it is impossible not to feel that 
there is cause for grave anxiety. The Coorgs have 
been living for the last 20 years on borrowed 
capital. They have fallen into lazy and extra- 
vagant habits, as they themselves admit. They 
have borrowed on their lands, till they are hope- 
lessly in debt, and cannot raise any more money 
even at 50% interest. Their families are increas- 
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ing, but the nature of the country is such that 
the area of cultivation cannot be increased in 
proportion. The threatened failure of the coffee 
industry owing to the competition of the Brazils 
will also, if it continues, mean poverty to many 
a hitherto well-to-do Coorg family. The Coorgs 
are getting poorer and poorer and consequently 
discontented, and of course they blame Govy- 
ernment. not themselvés, for all their difticulties. 
There has been some talk of raising a Coorg Regi- 
ment. This isa project which, if carried out, will 
do good by affording employment to the young 
Coorg, who now too frequently does nothing but 
loaf round the toddy shops. But what is really 
requived is some scheme by which the ryot could 
be given a chance of getting out of debt. At pre- 
sent he is hopeless and consequently reckless. 
And on this the Chief Commissioner, Lieut.- 
Jol. Donald Robertson, CS.1L, writes as fol- 
lows :— 

Tam afraid we may lookin vain for an agricul- 
tural revival in Coorg. Not only has there been 
no improvement since the termination of the period 
now being reported on, but the general depres- 
sion may be said to have deepened; for though 
there will, if is confidently expected, be no famine, 
the rice crop has suffered in various parts and 
failed altogether in a few villages, whilst those 
coffee estate-holders who have been fortunate 
enough to secure moderate crops, are confronted 
with a discouraging outlook in respect to prices 
obtainable in Hngland. Additionally coffee has 
entirely gone out, once flourishing gardens inlarge 
tracts in the West of Coorg zontaining now 


nothing but bare poles, and it is only the 
remarkable tenacity with which the Coorgs 
stick to their land, even though it may be 


commercially valueless, which prevents a large 
decrease in the land revenue demand. I con- 
fess that I am not hopeful that it will be 
possible to adopt immediately any remedial 
measures for removing the burden of indebtedness. 
The necessary reform should. moreover, originate 
amongst the Coorgs themselves. Their country 
has been pauperized by the introduction of such 
a ready means of becoming rich as presented 
itself some years ago in the cultivation of coffee, 
with the higher style of living which unfortu- 
nately resulted, and especially the facility for ex- 
tensive borrowing which it afforded. It is now 
extremely difficult to obtain advances on coffee 
estates, and the Coorgs have nothing else to offer 
as security ; if they mortgage their sagw rice 
lands (jama lands being inalienable) they cannot 
live. I carefully examined the very serious ques- 
tion of local indebtedness at my last visit to 
Coorg in February of this year, but was enabled 
to arrive at no satisfactory conclusion. The mat- 
ter seems to be as yet hardly ripe foz Government 
intervention nor is the situation so desperate as to 
call for extraordinary measures. There are, I 
believe, some signs that the Coorg character is 
slowly undergoing change in a recognition of the 
necessity for thrifty living and the abandonment 
of the foolish pride which has operated to prevent 
the people taking service, whilst it tolerated dis- 
sipation and laziness. ; 

The case is one somewhat similar to that 
which occurred in Uva when coffee failed : 
the natives who owned coffee gardens were, 
for a time, hopeless and helpless. But by 
degrees they have come round and now find 
other products to growin their gardens. 


SSE 

XECEIVERS OF JAVA COFFEE in this city have — 
been advised that the coming crops of that 
description of coffee are growing less satisfac- 
tory than heretofore, the flowering in many 
districts having been insufficient, so that not more 
than a small half crop for 1900 can te countel 
upon.—New York Merchants’ Review, Dec. 1, 
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THE COFFEE INDUSTRY IN QUEENS. 
LAND. 


OPENINGS FOR PLANTERS. 

Recent advices from Brisbane point to a 
marked development as a result of Govern- 
ment encouragement in the coffee trade of 
Queensland, and information is being cir- 
culated which should be of particular interest to 
small capitalists and others who may be econsider- 
ing the advisability of settling in the Colony, or 
of migrating from one part of the Empire to the 
other. The cost of the land would, we understand, 
vary considerably, according to the conditions 
sander which it was taken up—as a homestead 
selection, agricultural, farm, or freehold land pur- 
chased outright. There is land open for selection 
all along the Queensland coast. The Brisbane 
Land Commissioner states that there were 50,000 
acres of scrub land on the Blackall Range, within 
fifty miles of Brisbane, suitable for coffee or fruit 
growing, and open to selection at 2s 6d an acre as 
homestead leases to the first persons that came 
along: A few miles back from the coast at Mackay, 
Cairns, and other northern ports, freehold land 
may be purchased from 2/ an acre upwards. Ex- 
cellent sites, sheltered from the strong winds 
which prevail at certain periods of the year, can 
be chosen on the slopes of the coast hills, which, 
from their irregular conformation, are unsuitable 
for general agriculture, but which are all that 
could be desired for coffee culture. Should the 
site chesen be freehold land, it may be put down 
as a general average that 32 an acre would be the 
cost of purchase. The cost of cutting and burning 
off the scrub would not exceed 4/an acre. To 
grub out the heaviest stumps might take 32 or 4 
more an acre, but this operation, to a man of 
limited means, is, to a certain extent, unnecessary, 
as the stumps may be allowed to rot away. Dig- 
ging holes for the plants would increase the outlay 
by another 4J.. The whole cost of preparing the 
plantation would be about 127 an acre. Taking, 
for instance, a plantation of thirty acres, the ex- 
penditure would be approximatley :—Cost of land, 
902; clearing (if heavily timbered) and planting, 
3601; farming appliances, say 30; fencing, say 
602; total, 5407. There would be other contingent 
expenses, a dwelling-house, two horses and other 
items, the cost of which would depend largely on 
the settler’s taste and disposition; and the expenses 
of living. keeping down weeds, and tending the 
young trees for three years, until they began to 
bear, would also have to be taken into considera- 
tion. Of course if he has been accustomed to 
manual labour, much of the above outlay would 
be avoidable with the help of one or two kanakas. 
or acouple of sons fit for field work. Opinions 
differ as to how many. trees should be planted to 
the acre; the estimates range from 700 to 1109. 
Experienced planters state that 1,000 are not too 
many. where the soil is rich, the land well cleared, 
and economy of space has to be considered. At 
the end of three years the first berries appear, 

ielding approximately one-fourth of a full crop. 

n the fan season about a half crop may be ex- 
pected, and in the fifth year- the trees are in full 
bearing. Each tree will yield 2lb of parchment 
coffee, which means for 1,000 trees 2,006 1b ot parch 

ment. Taking the mean between the various 
estimated costs, it may be set down that the cost 
of picking will amount to $d per lb of berry from 
the tree, or to 3d per 1b of parchment coffee. During 
the past few years the selling price of the coffee 
locally has ranged from 73d to 12d perlb. As im- 
porters pay about 9d per lb for inferior coffee from 


rv 
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Fiji, it seems a fair average to estimate 9d as the 
ruling price of the local product. and at that figure 
European merchants have offered to buy Cairns 
and Mackay coffee in unlimited quantity. This 
would leave 1 balance of 6d per lb to the producer, 
which, at a yield of 2090 1b per acre, is 501. Ont 
of this return all incidental expenses would have 
to be deducted. Discounting all the estimates, 
disregarding the fact, that growers in North 
Queensland have netted from 40/7 to 60/ per acre, 
allowing for an increase in the expenditure, a fall 
in the price of coffee, and setting the net gain as 
low as 20/ per acre, then the owner of a thirty acre 
plantation should find himself at the end of five 
years in receipt. of an income of 600l a year.— 
British Trade Journal, Keb. 1. 
rece 


MINOR PRODUCTS REPORT. 


ANNATTO.~At the auctions good bright Ceylon seed 
brought 2d per Ib, and another lot of 18 bags was 
bought in at 33d. Privately, business a includes 
parcel of eight bags Ceylon seed at 2d per ib ex 
auctions of January 18th. 

CincHona.—A parcel of 18 bales flat cultivated 
Calisaya bark catalogued for sale had been sold 
privately. Of Crowned and grey bark 62 packages 
were offered, and all cold at from 63d to 7d for 
fair brown Huanco quill, and 1s to 1s ld for good 
Loxa. 

Coca Lraves.—Fair bright Ceylon leaves, the only 
kind offered sold at 1s 04d per pound, and broken 
ditto at 7d. 

Evucatyptus O1L.—In auction a parcel of four cases 
Citriodora, which had been previously offered; were 
held for 1s 4d per pound. Privately the market is 
somewhat quieter this week, with small sales at ls 
10d to 2s per pound for B. P. quality. 

Spicrsi—A good business has been done since 
our last report at steady to rather dearer 
prices. At auction on Wednesday the first arrivals 
of new crop Cochin ginger were offered, and sold 
at 32s per cwt for good boldish washed rough, 
slightly mouldy. Newcrop Calicut brown rough was 
bought in, a bid of 32s being refused; bold rough 
sold at 35s, and medium native cut, slightly wormy 
at 51le per cwt. There has been a good demand 
for Japan, and a fair quantity has been sold pri- 
vately at 24s per cwt. Bengal remains unchanged 
at 25s. Chillies are firm, a parcel of ordinary 
Zanzibar sold at 42s per cwt. A very nice lot of Hast 
India Capsicums, long red on stalk, sold at 39s 6d 
per cwt; some dark and mixed being bought in at 35s 
per cwt. Pimento sold at 3d per pound for ordin- 
ary to fair quality. Cinnamon Chips of good quality 
are scarce, and were held for 4d per pound. 
Pepper is dearer, Singapore black is offering at 
6d per pound on the spot, and 64d for forward 
shipment. Tellicherry was bought in at 63d. Singa- 
pore white was bought in, but sales have been 
made privately at 8Zd to 9 1-16d on the spot, and 
at 94d to arrive. There has been a good demand 
for Penang white at 8 9-léd, and 82d isnow wanted. 
—Chemist and Druggist, Feb. 3. 


TROUT OVA FOR NUWARA ELIYA. 


Another consignment of 10,000 trout ova of 
the brown species for the Ceylon Fishing Club 
was brought from England last month by the 
German mail steamer ‘‘ Koenig Albert.” The 
consignment was trom the firms of Messrs. An- 
drews and Andrews of Gnildford, Shortly 
after the vessel’s arrival, Mr. Elhart went on board 
and took charge of the ova, proceeding to Nuwara 
Eliya by thesame night mail train. Theovawiil be 
placed in the hatcheries and the results will be 
awaited with interest, the more so as the last lot 
got out was nob so successful as it should 
have been. 
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A NEW RUBBER, 


THE HANCORNIA OF ST. PAUL, BRAZIL. 
(Cireular of Messrs. L. P. Barretto and Son, of 
Piritura, Saint Paul, specially translated.) 

The rubber furnished by the latex of these 
trees is a product of the first order equalled only 
by the Hevea of the Para. 

In every respect, tbe Hancornia should be pre- 
ferred for ex'ensive culture. While the Heavea, 
like the Manihot Glaziovii, cannot go far trom the 
tropics, under penalty of perishing, or of giving 
‘poor results, the Hancornia stretches from the 
equator to the 36th parallel South: it braves the 
tropical sun as well as the frost of our cold tem- 
perate zone. 

The Hevea require soil rich in humus and in 


water. They have aquatic roots three quarters of 


the year. The Hancornia, on the contrary, require 
poor, dry soil: prolonged damp kills them. 

Unfortunately, the germinative faculty of Han- 
cornia seeds isvery short: it fails after 12 or 15 
days, and is impossible to send them to Europe. 
We have striven to find some means of conserving 
them. 

Another difficulty has hitherto hindered the 
transport of these plants to other regions, namely 
the nature of the physiological v6/e of their 
‘*‘ sucker,” an essential organ of nutrition during 
the first age. The least disturbance of this ‘‘ pivot” 
or sucker during the first stages or in potting would 
kill the plants. But we have succeeded, after count- 
less experiments, in overcoming this difficulty, 
and can deiiver thoasands of plants in Europe 
prepared and packed so that they can continue 
their journey to Africa or Asia, Three kinds are 
available: Ist, Hancornia speciosa, a kind known 
for some time, giving from] to 5 kilo per foot and 
per year. Good edible fruit; 2nd, Hancornia 
with a globular fruit, new, from the coldest 
zone of the State St. Paul, and giving from 5 
to 10 kilo, good fruit. 3rd Hancornia with (pyri- 
form) cone-shaped fruits (Hancornia Barrettoi, Nan- 
din) recently discovered, frgm our warmest zone, 
rejoicing in soil neither too dry, nor too arid, It is 
the king of rubber trees giving upto 15 kilo of 


the finest rubber with one incision. Delicious 
frnit. Plants should be despatched between 
April and September. 
! liseli ic 
THE ABYSSINIA BANANA MUSA 
ENSETE., 


We are indebted to the Director of Kew for the 
hotograph of a bunch of fruits of Musa Ensete. 
“lowering examples may now and then be seen in the 
houses at Kew. The bunch of fruits now figured was 
forwarded to Kew by a Covent Garden agent, who 
had received it from the Azores asa ‘peculiar Palm 
fruit, which might be obtained in quantity from that 
island.” The diameter of the bunch was 12 inches. 
The fruits were not mature, consequently they did 
not contain the large seeds which this species gene- 
vally produces abundantly. In this respect, and also 
in the fruit being coriaceousdry, and inedibie, M. 
Ensete differs from the Banana proper, M. sapientum. 
The soft inside of the ‘‘stem” (really the folding 
pases of the leuves), is,according to the traveller Bruce 
the best of all vegetables. When boiled, it has the 
taste of the best new Wheat-bread not fully baked. 
Orly the white ‘‘ heart” of the stem is eaten; this is 
well boiled, eaten with milk or butter, and it is whole- 
some, nourishing, and easily digested. M. Hnsete isa 
native of Abyssinia and equatorial Africa, but if is 
now widely distributed in the tropics. Young plants 
of it are used for summer effect in the London parks. 
According tothe Kew Bulletin, the total weight of a 
single plant grown in the tropics isabout a quarter of a 
ton,—Gardeners’ Chronicle, Feb. 8, 
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PRODUCE AND PLANTING. 


Inrenton Tra Cuersts.—Grocers not infrequently 
complain of the bad condition of the tea chests they 
receive. This is a strong argument in favour of the 
use of patent tea chests. The grievance was made 
the subject of a resolution at the Grocers Association 
to be sent to teaimporters. Ata General Purposes 
Committee of the Federation of Grocers’ Associations, 
held at Birminghim last week, Mr. Pitts proposed 
the following resolution on behalf of the North- 
ampton Association: “That the members of 
this Association desire to bring before the 
General Purposes Committee the condition of 
tea chests as now used (more especially those 
containing Ceylon tea), green sappy wood being em- 
ployed in their manufacture, thereby depreciating the 
value of the tea, and would urge upon the General 
Purposes Committee the desirability of making ad- 
vances in the proper quarter with a view of obtaining 
a yemedy.’’ Since the matter was bronght to his 
notice, he said he had made inguiries, and he found 
that ,there was a tendency to pack tea in chests made 
of green sappy wood. The grievance was due to 
unsuitable timber being used in the manufacture of 
the tea chests for the Indian and Ceylon plantations, 
The remedies suggested were that the planters muct 
more carefully select and dry the timber from which 
they made the chests. The members of his own as- 
sociation were ef opinion thit there was just cause 
for serious complaint, as there was considerable loss 
sustained by the tea dealers and retailers. If 
this was a grievance then it was their duty to finda 
remedy forit. They might addto that another griev- 
ance—and that was in regard to charges for. wrappers 
on chests and packages. They were charged at the 
rate of Isforachest, and 9d for half a chest, and he 
held it to be a most unjust charge. It did not cost the 
importers anything like that amount, and why they 
should want to make a profit out of the traders in that 
matter was unaccountable. For his own part he never 
paid these charges, and he always deducted half the 
charge, thongh some members paid the full amount. 
Mr. James seconded the resolution, remarking that Mr. 
Pitt’s statement, that he only paid half the amount 
for the wrappers, was a lesson to him, because he 


always paid in full, and he certainly thought 
it a most exorbitant charge, and one that 
should be considerably reduced. Councillor 


Gower suggested, as a representative of a tinplate 
district, that Mr. Pitts should advocate the use of tin 
chests instead of wood. Mr. Jump said he had not 

ersonally had experience of any of the bad chests, 
Bat he had noticed that some of the Ceylon chests 
broke up very easily. The wood seemed to have 
contracted, and in some cases the tea was slightly 
damaged. He would suggest that they should bring 
the matter before the attention of the Indian and 
Ceylon tea importers in London, and he had no doubt 
that it would be productive of beneficial results. Mr. 
Pitts agreed that the resolution should be sent to the 
various associations of tea importers, and the resolu- 
tion was carried unanimously. 

Tus VicERoy’s Visit To AssaAm.—If, as cabled from 
India, the Viceroy is to pay a visit to Acsam next 
month it will be a historic occasion, no previous 
Viceroy having visited the province. His Excellency, 
it is said, is going right into the interior, to Gowhatty, 
for the purpose of seeing the actual condition of the 
tea plantations.—H. ¢ C. Mail, Feb. 9. 


TO TEST IVORY FOR GENUiNENESS. 


As ivory is extensively employed, and costs 
about six shillings per pound, i¢ has been attemp- 
ted to substitute a cheaper substanee having the 
same appearance. For about forty years an article 
has been in use in this industry which bas its 
origin in the vegetable kingdom, being derived 
from the nut of a palm-like shrub called Phytele- 
phas macrocarpa, whose fruit has a very white 
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and exceedingly hard kernel, which can be worked 
like ivory. One hundred of these fruits only cost 
about four shilli: gs. Their use for buttons and 
small articies offers great advantages, and the 
“ivory can be passed off as the genuine article, the 
resemblance beingso great that it is sold at the same 
price. It can be coloured also just like genuine 
ivory. M Pasquier, of Liege, now gives a practi- 
eal method to distinguish the two varieties of 
ivory. It is the following :—Concentrated sul- 
phurie acid applied to vegetable ivory will cause 
a pink colouring to appear in about ten to twelve 
minutes, which can be removed by washing with 
water. Applied to genuine ivory, this acid does 
not affect it inany manner.—Vhe Family Herald. 
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THE TALGASWELA YEA CO. OF CEYLON. 
(LIMITED) 
THE ANNUAL REPORT. 
The report of the directors was as follows :— 
Approximate acreage of tea cultivated .. 516 acres. 
Not weeded 


Cinnamon a a Bre OO os 
Forest, Chena, «c. 6 Dil bat WBS 


Total 2039 

AcrEAce.—In October last 210 acres were taken 
out of cultivation, upon the. recommendation of the 
Visiting Agent, who reported that the bushes were 
stunted; and, owing to the large number of vacancies, 
the yield from this portion of the estate was inadequate 
as compared with the cost of upkeep and cultivation. 
This will effect economy in working, without, except 
very slightly, reducing returns. The area specified 
in tea is still however nominal, owing to the inclusion 
of swamps and ravines in acreage statement as retained 
in cultivation. 

The Directors beg to lay before the Shareholders 
their Twelfih Annual Report with a duly audited 
statement of the Company’s affairs on the 31st 
December, 1899. 

Mr. R. Morison last visited the estate on the 
30th avd 31st December. His report is attached for 
the information of the shareholders. 

The yield for the year was 148,902 lb.. against 
and original estimate of 160,000 lb., and a revised 
estimate of 145,0U0 1b., dry weather being responsible 
for the shortage. It was all sold locally, at an 
average of 3492 cents per Jb., against an average of 
34-71 cents for the preceding year. The demand for 
Ceylon teas in the local market during the year 
has, on the whole, been satisfactory, a very noticeable 
feature throughout having been the good prices made 
by teas of medium and lower quality. 

The expenditure on manure was R4,363:11, equal to 
02°74 per lb. of made tea, and was debited to revenue 
account. After paying for this and writing off the 
usnal depreciation on buildings and machinery, the 
balance at the credit of profit and loss account is 
R4,070 96, which, in view of the heavy expenditure on 
manure recommended by the Visiting Agent, the 
Directors strongly recommend the shareholders to 
carry over to a new account, they being strongly of 
opinion that to declare a divideud in the present posi- 
tion of the company would be suicidal. 

The estimate for the coming season is 160,000 1b. 
and the Directors are fully alive to the importance of 
keeping expenditure down to the lowest point com- 
patible with efficiercy and proper cultivation. The 
Directors feel assured that the only method cf mak- 
ing this property pay is to cultivate highly and to 
manure heavily, and they are prepared to follow out 
the recommendations made by the Visiting Agent in 
hislast report relative to the manuring of certain 
fields, 

Puumpaco —An offer of £1,000 with a five per cent 
royalty was made for an option for six months on the 
mining rights of the property, but the Board thought 
the offer insufficient, and it wus declined, In view of 
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possible developments in connection with plumbago, 
the Directors think it would be advisable for the Share- 
holders by consent to authorise them to make such 
arrangements as may be compatible with the interest 
of the shareholders, 

Messrs. W MacGregor and J A Henderson were 
elected Directors at the last General Meeting; and of 
the-e Mr. Henderson retires by rotation, and does not 
offer himself for re-election, as he is going home. 
The Directors recommend the appointment of Mr. 
Morison, the Visiting Agent, in his stead, 

The appointment of an Auditor is left to the 
meeting. 

THE VISITING AGENT'S REPORT. 

In reply to your post-card asking for an abridged 

report on Talgaswela, i think that the following 


might be taken as the expression of what appears to 
me important at the present times on Talgaswela. 


Manurine.—As previously reported, 40 acres of 
No. 1 was manured in June-August, 1899; while 60 
acres of the same field, the 22 acre field, and 4 acres 
of No.5 had prunings buried along with basic slag. 
The appearance of all these fields is very satisfactory, 
and the fields will I think fully justify the cost of 
manuring by shewing paying returns within the 12 
months, if the work is now completed by manuring 
in the alternate lines to those in which prunings 
were buried. This work should be done by applying 
the manure in long narrow holes 6inches deep up 
middle of alternate liues, or by forking in up middle 
of alternate lines. I recommend 800 lb. per acre as 
follows :— 


lb. 
per acre. per ton: per acre. 

500 W Castor Cake at 68°88 15:37 
130 Busic slag at 5463 3°17 
85 Sulph. of Potash at 171:60 6°48 
85 Blood Meal at 152°50 579 
800 30°81 
Tranp. 6 Appl. 4/10:00 


40°81 per acre. 


In future working I would very strongly urge the 
burying of prunings as described in previous reports, 


- each hole having added to it on top of prunings 


about one-half pound of basic slag, [See report’ of 
30th March, 1899.) The present conditions of the 
tea bushes is so largely due to want of organie matter 
in the soil, and that want is a point of such vital 
importance in the considerations of any oi. schema 
cultivation, that the burying of prunings (the only 
means available within practical limits for increasing 
this organic matte1) appears to be little less than an 
absolute necessity. This is emphasized by the fact 
conclusively proved by chemical analysis that each 
pruning left unburied deprives the soil of essential 
fertilizing ingredients to an extent equal to one, two, 
or three iuil manurings according to the vigour of the 
bushes deait with ; in othe words, the non-burying of 
prunings may, in certain circumstances, and at one 
single pruning, be equal to the throwing away « f ferti- 
lising matter represented by six years’ outlay in 
manuring on aliberal serie. 

Apoint of much importance as an aid to any scheme 
of cultivation which may be adopted is that the actual 
acreage in tea should be clearly defined. An essential 
element in any system of manuring is the checking 
of cost against returns obtained, and this is of course 
impossible with uncetined fields, In such fields data 
which will clearly shew whether and how much manur- 
ing pays is impossible, and any work done must be 
subject to adverse criticism. Withous advocating 
any elaborate detailing of acres, I therefore think a 
survey whith would place the actual tea in the plan 
in your fair sized fields such as Mr. Symonds ve- 
commended for working purposes is a most desirable 
thing and necessity if cultivation is to go on.—I am, 
dear sir, yours faithfully, (Signed) R. Morison, 

Neboda, 6th Feb., 1900, 
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THE CLAREMONT ESTATE CO., LTD. 
THE ANNUAL REPORT, 


ACREAGE. 
Acres 
Tea in bearing ae 30 200 
Tea in partial bearing oD 46 
Forest, Ravines’ &e., 65 90 
336 


The Directors submit herewith the Balance Sheet 
and profit and loss account duly audited for the year 
ending 31st December, 1899, 

The yield for the year was 81,281 lb. against estimate 
of 85,000 lb. costing 24°54 cts., laid down in Colombo, 
inclusive of np-keep on the 46 acres New Clearing 
from which only some 4,000 lb., were secured. 

E-timate for 1,900 is 90,000 lb., to cost in Colombo, 
28:83 cts. 

The Tea was all sold locally realising 34°97 cts. per 
Ib., nett. 

Mr, A Orchard retires by rotation and offers him- 
self for re-election. 

The election of an Auditor rests with meeting and 
Mr. Guthrie again offers his services, 

In view of the present position of affairs and the 
near approach of the due date of the Mortgage for 
£3,500, the directors hope that as many ofthe share- 
holders as can attend will come to the meeting. 


Seeteenaneastie ornament <a eee 
NEBODA TEA COMPANY, LIMITED 


THE ANNUAL REPORT. 
ACREAGE : 


Tea in full bearing 157 acres. 

» in partial bearing .. 226 ,, 

» and rising 2 years old 12 3 
Total Tea 495 acres. 

Forest and Waste Land 240 ~,, 
Total -. 735 acres. 


The directors submit their report and accounts for 
the year ending 31st December, 1899. 

The total’ extent of the Compay’s property is now 
735 acres, the previous total of 666 acres having been 
added to by the purchase of 69 acres of forest and 
chenw near Narthupana. 


The crop secured, namely 184,322 lb tea was sold in 


Colombo at am average of 3509 cents per lb,, as 
against 33:33 cents the price abtained for crop of 1898 
of 126,840 lb. ( } 

The tea in full bearing yielded as follows :— 

On Narthupana 755 lb. per acre average, 

On Neboda eel) DAA iss at 
and the cost of production was 22°67 cents per lb. or 
without manuring, 19°88 cents. 

Profit in the year’s working amounts to R22,651:62, 
Of this amount R7,830 was disbursed in November 
1899, in payment of an interim dividend at three per 
cent in the Company’s Capital, and the Directors 
recommend that the available balance, namely 
Rl4,821°62 be disposed of as follows:— 

In payment of a Final Dividend of two per cent 
R5,220:00. And the balance to Reserve Account 
R9,601 62. t Lila 

In terms of the Articles of Association Mr. Robert 
Morison retizes from the Board of Directors, but, 
being eligible, offers himself for re-election, _ 

The appointment of an Auditor resists with the 
Meeting. 

ee 
HORREKELLY ESTATE COMPANY, 
LIMITED. 


THE ANNUAL REPORT, 

The Directors have pleasure in submitting tho 
accounts of the Company for the year ending 31st 
December, 1899, shewing, after writing off R5,901:95 
for depreciation on Buildings, Plant and Machinery, 
a profit of R19,714'89, whick, with the balance of 
Rg48'14 brought forward from 1898, gives a total of 
J%20,563°03 available for distribution. 
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The Directors recommend that a dividend at the 
rate of 5 per cent on the Capital of the Company 
be declared. This will absorb R20,000, and leave a 
balance of R563°03 to be carried forward to 1900. 

The working of the estate for the years i897, 1898 
and 1899 compares as follows :— 


1897. 1898. 
Expenditure on Estate R R 


& in Colombo office... 32,066'69 37,0]4°85 36,754°67 
Number of Coconuts : 


1899. 
R 


produced .. 1,400,835 1,437,885 1,305,429 
Quantity of Ooir Fibre 
made Ballots 28.553 35,474 28,324 


Two Directors—Messrs. F. J. de Saram and Stanley 
Bois retire by rotation, and are eligible for re-election. 
ian Shareholders have to appoint an Auditor for 

‘ en 
INDIARUBBER IN QUEENSLAND. 


The following from the Brisbane Courier will be of 
interest to those who may contemplate taking u 
an industry that if carefully attended to may lea 
to an increase in the articles of production from 
this colony (New South Wales):—‘The news from 
Cairns that a number of local men are arranging 
to begin operations in the mannfacture of india- 
rubber is important. ‘The raw article can le ob- 
tained from indigenous trees in the shrub, and is 
said to be of first-class quality. What is perhaps, 
more important, the supply is inexhaustible. One of 
the chief values attaching to the recent New Guinea 
concession was the practically unlimited quantity 
of rubber there obtainable. To find, therefore, that 
a similar condition of affairs exist within easy dis- 
tance of a port like Cairns, is to say the least, en- 
couraging. Then, as regards the industry itself, its 
outlook is as bright as it possibly could be. The mare 
vellous demand for bicycles of late years hae given 
an immense impetus to the rubber trade. India- 
rubber being also a highly perishable article is 
another important factor in the question of supply 
and demand. The demand will always exist, so the 
supply must be kept going. There is one considera- 
tion, however which these Cairns men will find 
obtruding on their notice sooner or later. That is 
the question of cheap labour in collecting the 
article. This must. be considered when it comes to 
competing with others. In New Guinea, for instance, 
labour is cheap and on the spot. Here in Australia 
we have practically none of this native labour. The 
nearness to a port for shipment may counterbalance 
this advantage which New Guinea rubber traders 
would derive from a handy labour supply. Our De- 
partment of Agriculture has during the year been 
trying by a series of articles to direct attention to 
this industry. It will also place another string on 
the Cairns bow in raising that town into a place 
of much importance in the future.” 


RICE-CROP IN SOUTHERN INDIA.—Here is the 
latest official summing-up :— 


The result is that the estimated outturn amounts 
to nearly 1,940,000 tons of cleaned rice, which is, 
on the basis adopted, about 30 per cent. less than 
what may be regarded as a normal crop and is 29 
per cent. less than the estimated yield last year. 
The bearing of these figures on the question whether 
there is likely to any exportable surplus avilable may 
be judged by the fact that on the balance of imports 
of paddly and exports of rice during the ten years 
ending in 1897-98, the Presidency showed a surplus 
of 23,976 tons of cleaned rice, and during 1898-99 
one of 49,251 tons; but this result was only rendered 
possible by importing on the average 88,365 tons of 
other food-grains for the ten years, and 74,933 tons 
during 1898-99. This year there has already been a 
very large excess of grains exported over that im- 
ported, and the yield of the “dry” grains has over 
very wide areas been comparatively poor. They 
are, in regard to the food supply of the Presideney, 
of greater importance than the paddy crop, 
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TEAS AT PUBLIC AUCTION. 
A FAULTY SYSTEM, 

The prictice of rushing tess through at public 
auction, and the effect ou prices, is dealt with by 
a writer in the ‘* Produce Markeis Review,” wio, 
under thea head of ‘* Combination,” refers to certaia 
allegations about which more Jight is need:d. He 
says: ‘*The recent fall in the price of the lower 
sorts of teas is currentiy said to be mainiy dua to 
an agreement on the part of a few larye buyers to 
Withdraw from tue market. As a recut of this 
bslief the importers have met ,tbis refusal to buy 
by reducing their offers. In an ordinary state 
of things this woulu, no doubt, be a rem wy 
for any combined attempt tu affect piices, bus 
in tea it is useless, because the supplies will 
simply accumulate, there beiug no means of di- 
posing of them except at public sales. Buyers, 
therefore, know that, although offers may be scarce 
for the moment, they are only deferred, and that all 
wants will be satisfied a little later on. Whether 
the present alleged combination exists or not, and 
whether it has had, asis generally believed, so heavy 
an effect upon the market, we cannot say. At any 
rate, the allegation brings to light a fresh danger in 
the present system of public sales. A very few 
large buyerz, as things are, undoubtedly have to 
some exient the market at their mercy. This should 
not be the case, and it 1s simply due to a faulty 
system. As we have often pointed out in detail, 
the present plan of forcing off all teas at public sale, 
and prac.ically directly they arrive, 1s mos: 1D- 
jurious to toe interests alike of whe importers, 
and of the wholesale trade. It may tend, no 
doubt, to give a partial monopoly of the market 
to advertising houses, who must sooner or later 
recover from the growers some proportion of 
their 2d. or 3d. per 1b. for advertisements, while 
the rest is charged to the public (a total charge 
that raises the average price some 20 per cent., 
and proportionately checks the consumption, again 
tothe detriment of the planter). We hoid tuaat 
the present deplorable position of tea in this 
country is mainiy due tothe failure to supplement 
the puolia sale system by a proper proportion of 
gales by private coatract, which are absolut:ly neces- 
sary if an article of fancy like tea is to fetch 
Proporiionate prices for ita various grades und 
qualities. ‘the reply of the brokers is that a 
considerable proportion of tea is already offered by 
private contraci; but this is done in a maaner which 
chokes off the ou:k of the demand. An offer is 
made of an entue invoice, concisting of a variety 
of qualities at once, and the parseis are nos 
subdivided, so that buyers, to get somethiog they 
may want, haveto take perhaps a lotof tea which 
they haveno wish to buy for stock. Surely this 
is unreasonable, for it really destroys any advantage 
that might generally be derived from private pur- 
chaces. It is replied that it would bo unwise to let 
buyers, asit were, pick out the tit-bits of consign- 
ments, for the reat of the parcei would suffer. Sellers 
have, however, 8 complete safeguard against this 
in the prices they would accops and there would 
be no compulsion to sell as there is, more or less, 
atthe present time when goods are put up to public 
saie. If, instead of withdrawing their supplies, 
sellers had simply decided to offer the qualities affec- 
ted by private sale, and at reasonabie rates, they 
would, while breaking down any combination, have 
atthe same time relieved the market, Instead of 
this, they are only heaping up the supplies. it may 
be said that acombination might just as well extend 
to private purchases, and that i¢ does so at the pre- 
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sent moment, but such attempts at restriction of trade 
cannot be maintained ¢xeeps under the opening given 
by the obsole‘e publictale sys'iem. With regard to the 
curreatly reported motive for the alleged comiiva- 
tion, we can sey Hotoing here, ex eps that if A sins 
egaiasit B, it is rather hard of B to set to werk to 
punish the imp rter C, who uas absolute y ro 
part rlotin the causesof the quarrel."—H. & C, 
Mail, Feb. 9. 


Ae cate 
PEARL SHELL FISHERIES OF THE DUTCH 
EAS? INDIES. 

Shells constitute one of the most important 
articles of exportation from Macassar. Up to the 
beginning of this decade they were sought almost 
exciusively by natives, fishing in the shallow waters 
in the bays, without using any diving apparatus. 
In 18938, according to the United States Consular 
Agent at Macassar, Celebes, an English company 
sent a schooner and some luggers to the Arvo 
Islands to try exploitation in deeper waters. This 
company appears tohave had a good measure of 
success, for its fleet left the archipelago only wheu 
forced by a Dutch law of 1894, to the effect that 
only inhabitants of the Netherlands and Nether- 
lands India, or companies established in these 
countries and under the Dutch flag, should be per- 
mitted to engage in pearl fishing. In 1896 the 
Eastern and Australian ‘Trading Association of 
Amsterdam began operations which, however, do 
not appear to have been succes-ful, for the com pany 
liquidated in 1898. In the meantime, residents of 
Datech India were beginning to pay more and 


- more attention to the shell fisheries, and Europeans, 


Chinese and Arabs endeavoured to make arrange- 
ments with the native chiefs, in whose territorial 
waters shells were supposed to ‘be, and who 
generally granted the privilege of fishing for a fixed 
sum in cash, or a per-centage of the quantity fished. 
Such contracts, however, were legal only atter the 
sanction of the Governor-General of Dutch India, 
which has been accorded without charge. Shell 
fishing is at present carried on on the east coast of 
the Aroo Islands, on the east coast of New 
Guinea, on the Halmaheisa and the islands 
adjacent, on the east cost of Celebes and the 
Timor group. An undertaking on a_ large, 
seale is the Djoempandang Maatschappy, es- 
tablished at Mucassar in 1898 with a subsidised 
capital of £12,000, tor fishing in the Timor waters, 
witn a fleet of one schooner and ten luggers. The 
company has succeeded in securiag apparently 
valuable concessions. The chief market for movlier- 
of-pearl shelis is Paris ; only small quantities are 
shipped to London, Hamburg aud Amsterdam. 
There were exported in 1896 about 150 tons; in 
1897, 200 tons; and in 1898, 250 tons. ‘There is’no 
doubt that 1899 will show a further considerable 
increase. Notwithstanding this augmentatiun, 
prices have been fully maintained. Aroo shells sell 
at Macassar at £140 per ton; Timor, Ceram and 
New Guinea and Celebes shells at £80 to £100. 
Fishing is allowed during the whole year by the 
Government, butiis occasionally prevented by the 
monsoons. ‘Besides mother-of-pearl, there are also 
found in the archipelago cheaper varieties, which 
are obtained exclusively by the natives and used in 
Germany and England for button manufacture, ete. 
Qf bunda or black-edged sheils there is an export 
of about 18 to 1u0 tons yearly. Green snail shells 
are exported to the extent of at least 100 tons 
yearly and exports of mussel shells amount to 
about 30 to 50 tons annually. —Jowrnal of the 
—Seciety of Arts, Feb. 9, 
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PEABERRIES AND MALE COFFEE 
PLANTS. 


Dr. D. Tomatis, commenting on a paragraph in 
the May number of this Journal (1899) on the sub- 
ject of male coffee plants writes :— 


“ As our Government Botanist, Mr. F. M. Bailey, 
states, the coffee plant is neither diwcious nor 
monecious, but beyond doubt hermaphrodite as clearly 
shown by the examination of its flower. Why 
should the abundance of pea-berries fruit on a tree 
indicate that itis a male? Is not peaberry fruit all 
the same? And still more a penwberry seed ger- 
minates as readily as a bi-lobed berry. Uhe para- 
graph says that the cause of peaberry fruit is 
not definitely known. I am surprised at this state- 
ment, as it is very easy to find the cause, which 
is in the poverty of the soil and the dryness of 
the weather after the blossoming time, as through 
these two causes the young fruit could not be fully 
formed, developed, and nourished ; hence only one lobe 
grew, and the germ of the other became abortive 
and atrophied, and consequently the single lobe or 
grain grew in a roundish form, and the fruit, 
being a single-grained berry, is richer in the essen- 
tial aroma. If the ground be rich, season fayvonr- 
able, tree well trimmed and pruned, and blossoms 
thinned, very tew peaberries will be produced.” 

Reporting on the question raised in the paragraph 
andin the above letter, Mr. Howard Newport, In- 
structor in Coffee Culture, says:— 


PEABERRIES AND MALE COFFEE PLANTS. 


In the accompanying letter on this subject, sent on 
to me for an expression of opinion, I fail to see 
where the question arises as to why the abundance 
of peaberries on a tree should indicate that it is a 
male. 

On referring to the article inthe May issue of the 
departmental Jowrnal quoted by the correspondent, 
it would seem that the first mention of the idea 
was in the form of a contradiction. It is later con- 
tradicted by the Colonial Botanist, and is in itself 
a contradiction. The amount of peaberry on a tree 
has nothing whatever to do with the sex of coffee. 

Peaberry is the result of the failure, for some 
reason or orther, of its fellow-germ tofructify. There 
are naturally in the embryo berry two cells and it 
would appear that under certain circumstances one 
of the cells, on coming in contact with the 
pollen, will fructify while the other will not. 

That it is sois clear on examination of the pea- 
berry where the atrophied germ is discernable, and 
its envelope of parchment skin, folded together, still 
in its place within the ‘ pulp.” The reason why 
the pistils should convey the pollen to one ovule 
and fail to fructify the other, is the point that is 
not thoroughly understood yet, and not the state 
of the tree in which it is most liable to this 
condition, as your correspondent seems to think. 

The peaberry is a mal-formation, and generally 
takes place when the tree is weak or in a state of 
low vitality, and this condition may be_ brought 
about by unfavourable conditions of soil, climate or 
cultivation. A tree overbearing will produce a larger 
percentage of peaberry than one with a more moderate 
crop, even though conditions of soil and climate 
are as favourable as could be desired. 

The shape of the malformed growth is somewhat as 
your correspondent states. It was thought at one time 
that it was the production of a special variety of 
coffee-bush—at any rate, by those who had to do 
only with the cured article; and there are many 
yet that still adhere to this fallacy, due chiefly to the 
fact of its being graded separately. 

Pea-berry obtains its higher value in the market 
chiefly on account of the advantage of its shape 
jn roasting. Being easier to roast uniformly, it is 
gupposed to contain a greater percentage of caffeine 
or aromatic properties, but this is exceedingly 
doubtful. {ts presence on the tree is of doubtful 
advantage also. A large percentage of “P.B.” grade 
—jodicativg, as it docs, impaired vitality—although 
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its price is enhanced, is yet along way short of the 
value of the double bean in the normal growth. 

As a seed for propagation, ‘“*P.B.” germinates 
readi'y, but repeated experiments have been able to 
show no advantage in the growth, stamina, or bear- 
ing capabilities of its production over that of the 
‘bi-lobe ; nor does the plant raisedfrom a peaberry 
show any special tendency to produce peaberries. 

‘“Matu’’ TrEeEs.—The coffee-tree is, as is -well 
known, hermaphrodite ; it is also well known that in 
such cases generally the contact of pollen from 
another tree or blossom obtains better results than 
its own pollen. It may be, therefore, that the pea- 
berry is due, to a certain extent, to continued 
self-fertilising of the plant or “ in-breeding.”’ 

It is supposed that the plant commonly called the 
“male” coffee-tree is due to this cause. However 
this may be among seedlings in a nursery, there 
is always found a small percentage of plants that 
appear with long narrow leaves, eyes closer together 
than ordinary, and a smaller and more stunted growth 
altogether, 

In cultivating these in the field, it is found they bear 
very little, although they blossom freely. (I have never 
yet met with one that did not bear at all). 

The flower is somewhat smaller than that of the 
ordinary tree, but would structurally appear to be 
identical. It is supposed that the want of fertility 
is due to some malformation of thestigma or ovules, 
since the pollen is psrfectly fertile when applied to 
other blossoms, 

This tendency to produce blossom that will not ferti- 
lise, yet will fertilse others, has earned for this long- 
leaved tree be sobriquet of “‘male’”’ coffee. Whether 
the presence of such trees in an estate is Nature’s own 
remedy for a too long-continued course of “ in- 
breeding,” and is, therefore, of advantage, is a moot 
point. Generally the plant is considered useless and 
unnecessary (since the other trees, being hermaphro- 
dite, can do without it), and since it bears so little, 
is not considered ‘“ worth its keep.” It is, there- 
fore, usually picked out and thrown away as early 
as it shows the tell-tale narrow long leaf in the 
germinating bed or nursery.—Qucensland Agricultural 
Journal, 


—e ee 


ENGLISH QUININE. 
(To Editor ‘‘ Chemist and Druggist,’’) 


Sir,—On page 231 of your issue of February 8rd 
you quote trom an interview alleged to have 
been held by a correspondent of the Commercial 
Intelligences with Mr. Elliot, of Toronto, in the 
course of which he is reported to have said, 
‘* We sell more German than English quinine 
because it is cheaper and purer.” Whether Mr. 
Elliot is accurately reported or not we do 
not know, but we do know, that our quinine 
alwaye passes the Codex Franegais test easily, 
whereas a reference to a German list will 
show that this quality is charged 2m. per kilo 
more than Ph. Ger. 11, which is. the ordinary 
German quinine of commerce-—We remain, dear 
sir, yours truly, Howarps & SONS. 

Stratford, near London, E. Feb. 8. 


—Chemist and Druggist, Feb. 10. 


Notuine Like RupseR.—It has been suggested 
thav the soldiers in South Africa should be sup- 
plied with india-rubber sleeping dresses for out-. 
door sleeping in the wet and cold nights of South 
African climate. A trooper, who procured a 
piece of very thin india-rubber sheeting and put 
a drawing string through the top of it, found 
the advantage of such an article asa night cover- 
ing. It kept him as warm and dry as possible, 
and when folded up he wore it during the day 
time round his waist, where it looked like a belt. 
—India-Rubber Journal, Feb. % 
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Gonyespondence. 


To the Editor. 


NOTES. ON CEYLON BOTANY :—NO. I. 


DEAR Sir,—With reference to the cuttings 
from the Pioneer re Indian Botany, which you 
have kindly sent me for perusal, [ think she 
history ef Ceylon Botany will bear an interesting 
comparison with that of our neighbouring conti- 
nental flora, inasmuch as the former dates back 
to a somewhat remoter period. 

The Sinhalese, as a race, have been credited with 
being “ natural botanists,” and supposed to have 
possessed in pre-European times some systematic 
classification of their plants, as so many of their 
vernacular names would, indeed, seem to indicate. 
Those of us who have had any acquaintance with 
plants in other countries cannot but be struck 
with the comparatively intimate knowledge which 
the Sinhalese have of their native plants and 
their uses, as well as with the wexlth of verna- 
cular plant-names, which, unlike so-called 
English names, have the merit of being 
usually descriptive; many of the botanical names 
of Ceylon plants are, in fact, mere Latinisatiops 
of the vernaculars ; as, for instance, Hlephantopus 
Sinhalese ‘‘ Et-adi,””) meaning elephant’s foot- 
print); Kokoona (‘‘ Kokoon ” of the Sinhalese) ; 
Ipomeaa Pes tigridis_(‘‘ Divi-adiya” tiger’s foot- 
print); Naravelia \‘‘ Uara-vel” of the Sinhalese) 
&e. A fact which also suggests the precedence of 
Ceylon over India in early botanical operations 
is, that so many plants which are as common 


-on the Indian mainland as in Ceylon are named 


Zeylanica. But 
“¢ What though the spicy breezes 
Blow soft o’er Ceylon’s isle” 

and figure conspicuously in its ancient history, 
the earliest record of scientific interest in regard 
to the Flora of Ceylon, dates from about the 
middle of the 17th century. Ihus the credit of 
pioneer botanical work here, as in India, belongs 
to the Dutch, the Portuguese having left no 
testimony of any sp:cial interest being taken by 
them in the botany of the island. 

Prior to 1660 a Mr. Hartog was sent on a 
botanical expedition to Ceylon by Dr. Sherard, 
a leading botanist of his time ; but the results 
of this undertaking are not of much consequence. 
The first important contribution to the 
knowledge of Ceylon Botany was made by Mr. P. 
Hermann, a&distinguished scientist of his period 
and a medical officer of the Dutch East India 
Company by whom he was engaged in 1670-77 to 
“describe the plants and spices growing in the 
island.” This was about twenty years before the 
advent of the Hortus Malabaricus, the first 
published record of Indian Botany. Tt may 
easily be imagined that Hermann’s task was 
beset with many difficulties, che interior of Ceylon 
being then dangerous and _ practically impene- 
trable to Europeans, but he succeeded in making 
a dried collection of plants comprising abont 660 


‘species, chiefly in the neighbourhood of Colombo 


and Galle. ‘This nucleus herbarium, having 
changed mapy hands in Europe and been “Jost 
for about half a century,” was ultimately pur- 
chased by the celebrated Sir Joseph Banks for 75 
guineas, and is now an important betanical relic in 
the British Museum, London. 

Hermann supplemented his specimens with 


manuscripts and drawings intended for publication; 
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but unfortunately the scientific world of his age 
did not gain by his labours, the result of which 
was not pnblished till 1717 (22 years after Her- 
mann’s death) in the form of Musewm Zeylanicum 
an 8vo, volume with the plants arranged alpha- 
betically under their native names with Latin 
descriptions. This may be said to be the founda- 
tion of the Botany of the East Indies. 

A second collection made by Hermann, com- 
bined with Mr. Hartog’s material already referred 
to, furnished the basis of the Thesaurus Zeylani- 
cus, a 4to. volume issued in 1737 by Professor J. 
Burman, an enthusiastic botanist of Amsterdam, 
This was a creditable production in its time 
containing 110 well-executed illustrations, with 
the vernacular names arranged alphabetically 
above copious Latin letter-press. —Yours truly, 


ake 


NO_ IL. 


DEAR Sr1r,—Some years later, in 1745, Her- 
mann’s herbarium fell into the hands of the illus- 
trious Swedish botanist, Chas. Linneeus, who after 
two years’ careful study of its contents published 
in 1747 his Slora Zeylanica, a small 8vo., in 
which Ceylon plants are for the hrst time arranged 
on the famous sexual system invented by Linnzus 
himself and which bears his name. This book 
contains in Latin, a concise view of the progress 
of Botany from the restoration of learning in 
the 16th century. The great author has ex pressed 
himself thus on the vegetation of Ceylon :—‘‘ A 
delicious climate has granted to this island plants 
of such variety and value, that scarcely any soil 
can vie with it for the abundance of its aromatic 
productions. The pastures are scented with basil 
(Ocymum, *‘ Maduru-tala’ of the Sinhalese) and 
its wood with: ciunamon, cardamoms and flowers 
of the most exquisite colour, structure and fra- 
grance.’”’* The fact that Linnzeus in his epoch- 
making book, Species Plantarum (1753), referred 
to the Ceylon species as types, renders Hermann’s 
herbarium of special scientific value. 

Dr. C P Thunberg, the celebrated botanical 
traveller, and Danish Physician, whose name is 
commemorated in the beautiful genus Thunbergia 
visited Ceylon in 1777-80, and was followed in 
1782 by Dr. J G Keenig, the ‘*‘ Father of Modern 
Indian Botany,’ who made an important collection 
of plants in the loweountry, which he afterwards 
bequeathed to Sir Joseph Banks and it is now in 
the British Museum. 

Whether in the cause of science or of the sys- 
sem of Government monopoly which was then in 
vogue, it is recorded that the Dutch had about 
the middle of the the 18th century commenced an 
experimental garden in Slave Island, worked by 
slave labour—hence the name ‘Slave Island” of 
today. But this venture had apparently but a 
short existence. 

Thenceforward for three quarters of a century 
scientific inte:est in the Botany of Ceylon seems 
to have languished. With the advent of British 
rule in 1796 it was recognised that a proper ac- 
quaintance with the vegetation of the island was 
necessary for the due development of its resources 
and that the best means of inciting a desire for 
such knowledge, as well as of introducing and 
experimenting with new and useful products, was 
by establishing a duly equipped Botanic Garden 

Accordingly a site was chosen at Peliyagoda, 
on the Kelani River, and in 1799 Mr. J Jonville 


*This passage is probably Heber’s justification 
for his “spicy. breezes,” —Ep, T.A. justification 
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was appointed Superintendent of the first Botanic 
Garden in Ceylon. Formerly Jonville was ‘‘clerk* 
for Natural History and Agricnlture;”’ being a 

versatile man and an artist, he made a 

valuable collection of plants, with drawings, which 

is now in the British Musenm. In 1810 the 

Botanic Garden was transferred to Slave Island, 

the site being named Kew (by which name it 

is still known), in honour of the well-known 

London establishment of that name. 


To give the new institution a practical as well 
as scientific character, it was in 18}2 put under 
the charge of a qualified “ Resident Superintend- 
ent and Head Gardener,” viz: Mr. William Kerr 
—a shrewd Seotchman and a pioneer of Botany 
in the EKast—who was transferred from an appoint- 
ment in China. Kerr brought with him, it is 
zaid, a number of Chinese and Japanese plants, 
though obviously but few if any of these could 
have thriven in a climate like that of Colombo. 
He, however, introduced successfully into Europe 
several interesting plants from the Far Hast, and 
his name is commemorated in the beautiful shrub 
Kerria Japonica. In pursuance of his love of 
exploration, Kerr was the first botanist, if not the 
first white man, to ascend our tamous Adam’s 
Peak. At that time, over a great area of what 
is now cultivated and domesticated, the jungle 
held sway in 

Savage pride and dignity, 

Proclaiming right of native liberty, 
so that malarial fever was rampant, and Kerr 
succumbed’ to it ia 1814, after a resicence here 
of only two years. During his short regime the 
honorific title of Royal Botanic Gardens was he- 
stowed on'this department, and in 1813, the site 
in: Slave Island being found too limited in extent 
and liable to floods, he secured the transference 
of the botanical establishment to Kalutara, the 
situation’ chosen this time being a sugar estate 
of 600’ acres, which also proved unsuitable for a 
Botanic Garden. XY. 


THE CEYLON ANACONDA. 


DEAR S1r,—Could you kindly inform me as to 
what part of Ceylon is the Anaconda snake found. 
Dr. Annandale’s English Dictionary (1886) says 
of Anaconda: ‘‘The popular name of two of the 
largest species of the serpent tribe, namely a 
Ceylonese species and a South American species, 
both growing to alength cfover 30 ft.”—Yours 
truly, PYTHON. 


[fhe Ceylon Python or Rock Snakeis thus 
referred to in ‘* Tennent’s ” Natural History :— 


The Python.—The great python* (the ,‘ boa,” as it 
is commonly designated by Huropeans, the “anaconda” 
of Eastern story), which is supposed to crush the 
bones of an elephant, and to swallow the tiger, is 
found, though not of such portentous dimensions, in 
the cinnamon gardens within a mile of the fort of 
Colombo, where it feeds on hog-deer, and other 
smaller animals. 

The natives occasionally take it alive, and’ securing 
it to a pole expose it for sale asacnuriosity. One that 
was bronght to me tied in this way measnred seventeen 
feet witha proportionate thickness: but one more 
fully grown, which crossed my path on a coffee estate 
on the Peacock Mountain at Vusilawa, considerably 
exceeded these dimensions. Another which ! watched 


* Python reticulatus, Gray. 
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in the garden at Elie Honse, near Colombo, surprised 
me by the ease with which it erected itself almost 
perpendicularly in order to scale a wall upwards of 
ten feet high. 

The Sinhalese assert that when it has swallowed a 
deer, or any animal of similarly inconvenient bulk, the 
python draws itself through the narrow aperture 
between two trees,in order to crush the bones and 
assist in the process of deglutition. 


—Ev. T.A.) 


CEYLON FISHING CLUB. 


TWO INTERESTING LETTERS. 


The following two letters were read at the 
meeting of the Fishing Club held on: Tuesday, 
at the Hill Club, Nuwara Eliva ;— 

Calsay, Nanuoya. 
The Hon. Secretary, Ceylon Fishing Club, 
Nuwara Eliya. 

Drak Sir,—I emptied my Rainbow trout pond, 
and turned 14 into Ambawela stream yesterday. 
A few Ihave kept ina pond at this Bungalow. This 
is a disappointing result ont of 76 fry put in on the 
27th of April last. The trout were'in good condition, 
and were from 5 to 7 inches:—Yours' faithfuly, 

G. G. ROSS CLARKE. 


North Cove, Dec. 22, 1899. 
The Hon. Secretary,: Ceylon Eishing Club, 

Nuwara Eliya. 
Dear Sim,—On Dec. llth, I emptied the large 
stewpond on the Horton Plains, and captured 136 
fish, ranging in size from 2 to 64 inchee. Thirty 
were turned into the river close by and 100 were 
carried down to the lower water and turned into 
Tryers’ Pool and adjacent water. They were all 
strong fish. I have reason to believe that some of 
the fry escaped from the pond shortly after they 
arrived and I have seen young fish in the stream 
below the pond that would correspond with the size 
they shonld have reached. Ishall be obliged if you 
will send mea cheque for R23°75 being the amonnt 
I paid for shrimps and food for the fry.—Yours truly, 

(Signed) T. FARR. 


—--—- > - + 
A CEYLON TEA REPORT FOR 1899 has 
just reached us from Messrs. Tarrant, Hen- 
derson & Co. We quote one paragraph :-— 


Taking the year as a whole, it has been a fayour- 
able one for producers. The average price 
throughout for tea has been good. The unfortu- 
nate element, however, in connection’ with the 
industry, is the fact that demand has more and 
more continued to run upon, lower grade teas. 
The craze in every part of the world appears to 
be for ‘“‘ Teas for Price,” to the neglect of better 
grades. This is extremely unfortunate from both 
a producer’s and aconsumer’s point of view, and 
is due very largely tothe large distributing and 
advertising firms competing with one another and 
advertising blends at very low prices. This is 
mueh to be regretted, as'the larger gh el of 
lower grades of Indian, Ceylon’ and China teas 
are quite characterless, and can give but little 
satisfaction’ to the consumer, while the ‘better 
classes of tea, as a rule have a distinetive charace 
ter and flavour, and people who have once tried 
them do not care togo back to the rubbish put 
before them by the trade. Wemay say withont 
hesitation, that the difference between teas sel- 
ling at 7d a lb. and 9d a Jb. in Mineing Lane, 
in point of intrinsic value at present, is quite 6d 
per lb. sothat it is unfortunate that the public 
do not realise that by paying a little more for 
their tea they would get so much better value. 


— 
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PASSARA PLANTERS’ ASSOCIATION. 
SEVENTH ANNUAL REPORT. 


Cuarrusan.—J J Robinson. 
SecretTary.—W S Taylor. 


ComMitTEE.—(Passara). JJ Robinson, W S Taylor, 
GK Deaker, J C Tribe, R A Hope, J B Cotton, J 
Duncan. (Madalsima). J M- Mason, R Webster, W 
M Kelly, F Hall, R Gatehouse. (Monaragala). J H 
Betts, J H B Cockburn,S J Sparkes. (Kandy). Chair- 
man, Secretary and G K Deaker. 


Hospitat Visirors.—(Bidulla). G@ K Deaker, James 
Dancan. (Lunugala). R Gatehouse, F Hall. 


Turrty Committes.—G K Deaker. 

ReerstER.—The number of estates on the Register is 
42; compared with the last year there is a decrease of 
two. e 


Meretines.— During the year under review, there have 
been four Committee Meetings and four General Meet- 
ings; these have been very well attended, which goes 
to show the interest taken by members in the affairs 
of this Association. 


Fryance.—The Books of the Association are laid 
upon the table for the inspection of members, and 
your Committee have much pleasure iu bringing to 
your notice that the amount standing to the credit of 
the Association with the Bank of Uva amounts to 
R413:56. Last year’s accounts were duly audited by 
Mr. Cotton. 


TEA Crop.—The Estimate for the current year of 
190 is 3,298,800 lb. off 8,395 acres in bearing and 1,852 
not in bearing. This gives an average for tea in 
bearing of 393 1b. per acre and speaks well for the 
climate and general suitability of this part of Uva as 
a tea producing country. Prices bave been fairly 
maintained throughout the year and your Committee 
would impress upon you the many advantages to be 
derived from placing as much Tea as possibleon the 
local market. The weather during the year was most 
abnormal, and much against the growth of leaf; we 
passed through two severe droughts and though the 
actual fall of rain for the twelve months was satis- 
factory, yet the distribution of this was calamitous. 


Cocoa.—Your Committee regrets that the outturn 
of Crop for this product for the year has been very 
disappointing and would attribute this serious decrease 
of crop to the ravages made by the canker and Pod 
disease which so virulently attacked the Caraccas, Mr. 
Carruthers treatment as laid down by him, as well as 
also various other experiments, have been tried, but 
with very indifferent results; and your, Committee 
view with every satisfaction the late appointment 
made by His Excellency the Governor of Mr, Carru- 
thers as official Mycologist to the Island. Your Com- 
mittee take this opportunity of expressing their grati- 
tude to His Excellency for thu- moving in this matter 
and probably saving an industry which is now going 
throigh such a precarious crisis. Your Committee 
view with pleasure the formation by the Parent body 
of a Cocoa Committe and hope ihis step will lead to 
much usefulness and that a fair proportion of the 
funds at the command of the Kandy Association will 
now be set apart for furthering the interests of cocoa 
grower#, who, so far, have not had the pecuniary 
assistance which they have every reasonable right to 
expect. 


Corrrs.—Your Committee would congratulate the 
fortunate owners of Arabian coffee upon the fine crop 
gathered during the year; the weather for this pro- 
duct was everything that could be desired with the 
result that the returns for 1899 have been excellent. 


OtHreR Propucts.—A considerable acreave has been 
planted under Rubber and Coconuts in the Monara- 
gaila district and the growth of the same gives great 
ome for its future success, which will probably 
ead to further extensions. 

Roaps anp Bripges,—Your Committee have every 
reason to feel proud with the progress ‘made in the 
matter of roads and bridges during’ ‘the year under 
pie Che Wellawaya-Mupane cart road has its 
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bridges now completed and the wheel tracks me- 
talled throughout. ‘The last bridge completed, namely 
the Kirinde Oya, was a work of great magnitude 
and reflects the greatest credit upon the officers in 
charge. The Madulsima. grant-in-aid cart road is 
now open for tratticas far as Dunedin Factory and is 
much appreciated by the estates at that endof the 
district. It having been pointed out to the Govern- 
ment by your Association that. the breadth of the 
Kumbalwella-Passara cart road was insufficient for 
up and down traffic, room has been found in this 
year’s Supply Bill for widening the road at inter- 
vals every quarter of a mile. Your Committee have 
been urging Government to construct a cart read 
from Passara to Aliputin the interests of the large 
native population residing in that neighbourhood, 
who at the present moment have no _ profitable 
means for trausporting their produce to the nearest 
market. Your Committee are given to understand 


that the present Government Agent as well 
as two former Uva Government Agents have 
already urged the necessity of a cart road 


being constructed to connect these two points. 
The Association is farther to be congratulated upon 
the endeavours made by their worthy representative 
on the Proyincial Road Committee for the great im- 
provements on our Minor Roads, especially in the 
obtaining of a grant whereby the Nukkala and 
Hulanda Ova rivers are to be. bridged. Arrange- 
ments have been made with the Government which 
provides for the P. W. D- Bungaiow at Namunakula 
being now opened to the public as aresthouse. Your 
Committee ure also pleased to state that there is 
every probability of a uew resthouse being erected 
close by the cart road at Buttale (Hospital). The 
eudeavours made by your Committee urging the 
Government to construct a hospital at Mupane, we 
regret to say, have so far failed, but they yet 
believe that the Government will realise that the 
health of the native community is of greater import- 
ance than the consideration of the extra outlay in- 
volved in erecting this very desirable and much 
required building. 


UNorriciaL Pontce Macistrate,—Mr. J M Mason 
was made an U PM and JP ior the Province of 
Uva on the representation of your Association to 
Government which doubtless will be much appreciated 
by our Madalsima members. A considerable amount 
of crime was unfortunately observable at the com- 
mencement of the year, especially round! about the 
Lunugala district, but thanks to the prompt measures 
taken by our worthy Government Agent,it was speedily 
stamped out. 


Lazor,—Your Committee view with a certain degree 
of alarm the tightening of the labor market and the 
consequent substantial increase in the advances now 
being given out. This doubtless is greatly owing to 
the heavy public works about to be commenced by 
Government, who, so far, have stood aloof from import- 
ing their own labor, preferring to enyage the planters’ 
cooly: if this continues, your Committee much fear 
that the results of this policy will be disastrous to 
our enterprise. 


Tramway.—Your Committee view with much satis- 
faction the sanction given by Government for the 
construction of the Kandapola Light Feeder line, as, 
in the event of this scheme proving profitable our 
Light Feeder Line from Bandarawela via Passara 
to Badulla has been promised next attention by 
Government. 


Mr. Bamber. ~—This gentleman officially visited the 
district twice during the year and your Committee 
Jook forward with great interest to his forthcoming 
Report, which it was expected, would have been in 
our hands ere this. 

THe RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN THE Par xr Booy 
AND tHE THrrty Commirr.n.—Your Committee are of 
the opinion that the time has new arrived for these 
two important bodies to be separated and each pos- 
sess their own Chairman, as they feel that the duties 
are too onerous to be discharged by the one officer. 
It seems unfair to expect one Chairman to devote 
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the necessary time that is required in attending to 
the business connected with these two important 
bodies. 


GovERNMpNT OrricrAus,—In conclusion, your Com- 
mittee take this opportunity of asking you to express 
your thanks to our worthy Government Agent, Mr. 
Baumgartner, for the very great interest he has 
always shewn for advancing the prosperity and deve 

‘ Jopment of this province: Your thanks are also due 
to the Provincial Engineer and his staff for all they 
have done for us during the year. 


His Eixcen tency THE GoveRNor.—Your Committee 
take this opportunity of congratulating His Excel- 
_Ilency Sir West Ridgeway upon his complete recovery 
from his late serious illness and feel sure they are 
only echoing the voice of this Association in heartily 
welcoming him back to the Colony. 


CzyLon ContincENT.—Your Committee wish here 
to record the pride they feel, in that four gallant 
members from this Association have joined the Con- 
tingent. which is now on its way to fight for our Queen 
and country; we heartily wish them ‘‘ God Speed ”’ 
and a safe retusn back amongst us. 


ee 


PALMERSTON TEA COMPANY. 


ANNUAL MEETING. 


The Directors have now to submit their Fourth 
Annual Report and Accounts being those for the 
year ending 31st December last. The yield of Tea 
during the period has been 208,828 lb., costing cts. 
98:08. as against cts. 29°55 last year, and realising 
45°63 as against 46°12. 

As will be seen from the accounts the net profits for 
the year amount to R23,727-24 after writing off the 
sum of R5,318°10 for depreciation on Factory and 
Machinery. An interim dividend of 24 per cent was 

_ paid on 7th August absorbing R10,250, and the 
Directors recommend that a final dividend of 3 per 
cent be declared, making a total of 55 per cent 
for the year and leaving a sum of R1,177:24 to be 
carried forward. 

Mr. W Sandys-Thomas visited the estates in Jan. 
and found everything generally in a satisfactory 
condition. A copy of his report is annexed for the 
information of the Shareholders. 

In terms of the Articles of Association Mr W 
Sandys-Thomas now retires from the Board but is 
eligible for re-election. 

The appointment of an Auditor for the current 
year rests with the Meeting. 

By order of the Directors, 
Bois BrotrHers & Co., 
Agents and Secretartes. 


ACREAGE OF THE ESTATE. 


Queens- Palmers- ; 
land. ton. Total. 
Tea in Bearing ... 254 205 459 
Young Tea do 4 _— 4 
Total Tea 0 258 205 463 
Jungle 00 19 = 19 
Timber Go — 7 7 
Grass, é&c. ate 4 — 4 
Total Acreage .. 281 212 493 
= oes 493 
Lbs. Per Aore. 
Yield off Queens- 
land .- 116,099 Tea — 456 lb. 
Palmerston .«.. 93,584 ,, — 456 ,, 
Total off 459 
Acres Tea .. 209,683 lb. 456 lb. 


Expenditure per pound of tea as per Reports is as 
{ ollows, after deducting Capital Expenditure on build- 
us Load 98:24 


ueensland AND Aaa 
g 27°07 


Palmerston ae eo 
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N. B.—Included in Queensland is thesum of R4,700 
spent on Manure, which is equal to 4cts. per lb. on 
Queensland Tea. 


It is curious that the yield off the two Estates 
should be the same per acre. Palmerston with manure 
will, I am sure, increase 1n yield more than Queens- 
land has done as the soil .is better, except on small 
patches here and there where Palmerston is poor. 


ManvrinG will be continued on Queensland and 
commenced on Palmerston, on Queensland about 70 
acres will be tackled, andon Palmerston about 40 
Palmerston will also do about 15 acres with cattle 
manure. 


CAPITAL ExprenpiturE. On Palmerston none is 
required during the coming year, but on Queensland 
a new Roller is wanted. 


The cost of Tea per pound after deducting the ex- 
penditure on capital account for buildings, ¢.e., R4,131, 
comes to 28'08, as compared with 29°55 in 1898 and 
32:18 in 1897. 


Both Estates are in good order throughout. 

Coolies are sufficient on Queensland, and on Palmers- 
ton the extra 30 coolies wanted will soon be supplied. 

The estimate for 1900 is as follows :— 


125,000 lb. 
98,000 .,, 


223,000 lb. 


Queensland ose 
Palmerston ao 


Total .. 


a 


AUSTRALIAN OYSTERS’ CULTURE. 
Australian oysters are cheap and plentiful, being 
retailed in Sydney at from sixpence to one shilling 
per plate or bottle. The consumption is enormous, 
lasting throughout the year, aud amounting to 
several millions of bivalves annually. The whole 
of the New South Wales coast is admirably adapted 
for oyster culture. The climate, the nature of the 
coast line, vith its innumerable inlets and ereeks, 
and the natural existence in several varieties of the 
bivalve itself, all combine to mark its suitability 
for the culture. At the present time, for the pur- 
pose of oyster culture, the Colonial Government 
grant. leases of the foreshores of tidal waters, which 
may be defined as between the mean high and 
mean low water mark. The rental is 20s. per 
annum for every 100 linear yards. The maximum 
length for which a lease may be obtained is 2,000 
yards. There is but little doubt, says Mr. Coghlan, 
the New South Wales Governmeat Statistician, 
that the establishment of ‘‘pares,” like those which 
may be seen along the coasts of France and 
Belgium. where oyster culture is conducted on 
scientific principles, would be remunerative, as the 
demand : for this delicacy is great, and continually 
increasing. There is, indeed, a wide field for re- 
munerative employment in this direction, and ex- 
perts in the art of oyster culture would find every 
possible facility placed at their disposal. During 
the year 1897, 14,701 bags of oysters were obtained 
from the tidal waters of the colony, being a satis- 
factory increase on the takes of previous years ; 
while in addition to this supply, 2,767 bags oi 
oysters were imported from other colonies, their 
value being set down at £3,103. In 1898 the quan- 
tity imported was 7,110 bags, value £5,322; of 
which 6,236 bags came from New Zealand, 550 bags 
from Queensland, 282 bags from South Australia, 
30 bags from Victoria, and. 12 bags from Tas- 
mania. A bag of oysters contains 3 bushels, and 
at the beginning of 1899 the price per bag of good 
oysters in Sydney ranged from 35s. to 40s,— 
Journul of the Society of Arts, Feb.9. © + 


law 
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COTTON IN THE FAR EAST. 


AurHouGH the first Cotton Mill Company 
started in Ceylon had to be wound-up, and 
although on the adjoining Continent most 
of the once flourishing Cotton Mills are 
having a very trying time of it, yet there 
are places in which the cotton mill 
industry continues to yield fair returns. 
Indeed, it is in the very ability of Japan 
and China,—which were till lately the 
best market, if not for cotton goods gene- 
rally, at any rate for yarn,—to compete with 
the old centres of the mill industry, that a spe- 
cial danger now lies. Skilled labour is nowhere 
cheaper than among the Yellow Races ; and 
it may be doubted whether apter learners 
and nimbler fingers for delicate work can 
be found anywhere in the wide world. It 
is in the readiness with which mechanical 
knowledge is acquired in the Far Kast, and 
in the conversion of the consumer into the 
producer that Lancashire has found its 
greatest drawback. The Indian mills were 
trouble enough with their command of cheap 
labour, and they undoubtedly compelled 
contentinent with{smaller profits than were 
at one time reaped; but so long as the 
millions in the Far Kast remained customers, 
there was no ground for alarm. Now, the 
spinning and weaving industry has made 
considerable strides in Japan which is_ be- 
coming less and less a purchaser of the cotton 
goods and yarn which it formerly absorbed 
in large quantities. It is, however, from 
China that experts apprehend the greatest 
danger. Foreign capital has done some- 
what to give the industry a start; but now the 
local capitalist has begun to see prospects 
of profit in the industry! And what wonder, 
if the three foreign-owned mills in Shang- 
hai are able to declare dividends varying 
from 34 to 7 perfcent, without working full 
time ? It may be that the work done is 
chiefly in the coarser yarns, but these are said 


to be superior to those turned out in both 


Bombay and Osaka, and the native capitalist 
in starting on his own account. The un- 
easiness of Bombay is, therefore, easily under- 
stood. 

————  i__—— 


SUGAR IN QUEENSLAND. 


The total quantity of sugar exported from 
Queensland for the seven months ended January 
31, amounted to 96,825 tons as compared with 
119,668 tons in the corresponding period of last 


year.—Sydney Mail, Feb. 10. 


Dr. W Maxwell, a Honolulu sugar expert, who 
has just completed his investigation of the sugar 
industry in Queensland, as well as a number of 
prominent gentlemen connected with the industry, 
were entertained at Parliament; House by the 
Premier and the members of the Ministry.—Ibid. 

————E——————e 


PLANTING NOTES. 


PLANTING ON THE JOHNSTONE RIVER, 
WESTERN AUSTRALIA.—A settler, writing on 
Ist February, reports :—‘‘ We have both small 
patches of coffee, but not in bearing yet. 
This district. goes in for nothing but sugar and 


bananas; rice, arrowroot, pines and lemons 


are being tried ; tobacco is a failure owing 
.to-blue'mould on young plants.” 
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FREE EXPLOITATION oF VANILA, &e.—The 
official journal of Costa Rica publishes a decree 
authorising the free exploitation of sarsaparilla 
and vanilla, as well as of all other vegetable pro- 
ducts fonnd in national forests, except tinrber.— 
B, and C. Druggist, Feb. 


CHEAP TEA WANTED !-One of the leading 
Indian Tea Garden Companies in London re- 
cently received a communication from a eouns 
try grocer, with the following modest re- 
quest: ‘Have you an Indian or Ceylon tea 
that you ean putin for 5d or 6a duty paid? Tt 
80,” says this ingenuous correspondent, ‘ send 
samples ‘and price list.” This would-be patron 
of British planting enterprise should try Hams 
burg.— Planter, Feb. 24. i 


AMAZONIA RUBBER AND TRADING COMPANY 
(LIMITED).—The directors, in their annual repotl 
to December 31 last, submitted at the generar 
meeting held yesterday, state that the net profif 
for the past year amounted to £38,299. whereot 
£1,171 has been absorbed by the interim dividend 
paid on July 25, 1899. ‘The directors now re- 
commend £1,527 to be paid in completion of a 
dividend at the rate of 20 per cent. per annum 
on both preference and ordinary shares for the 
year ended December 31, 1899, £250 to be placed 
to reserve fund, and £349 to be carried torward.— 
London Times, Jan. 31. 


TOBACCO GROWING IN IRELAND.—A prospect 
of a new industry for Ireland has been opened 
up by the Irish Agricultural Organising Society, 
which has shown that tobacco can be profitably 
grown at Donaghpatrick, in County Meath. The 
experimental crop raised has been cured and 
manufactured, and is now being sold by an Irish 
newspaper at 44d. per ounce through the post. 
Competent judges have pronounced the Irish weed 
an excellent smoking tobacco, and the whole cost 
of production was but 4d. per lb. Allowing for 
duty at 2s. 8d., this tobacco, sold at 5s. per lb., 
would show a profit of no less than £264 per 
acre. The revenue authorities are strongly op- 
posed to the cultivation of tobacco in the Bri- 
tish Isles, and an experiment made some 
years aco on Mr. Faunce de Laune’s estate, in 
Kent, was most unfavourably regarded. It would 
be a curious coincidence if the two chief importa- 
tions of Sir Walter Raleigh should combine for 
the benefit-of the distressful country.—Daily 
Chronicle, Feb. 9. 


PETROLEUM ExXporr STATISTICS.--The export 
statistics of petroleum during the past three years 
show some notable changes in foreign requirements. 
The export movement reached its maximum in 
1897, with a votal of 994,297,000 gallons, the sne- 
ceeding year showing a falling off of 7,817,000 gal- 
lons, and last year a further shrinkage of 35,456,000 
gallons. Foreign writers have attributed this 
decrease entirely to the increased competition of 
Russian oil, but a closer study of the production 
and movement from various seurces of supply 
proves that the decrease in the exports of American 
petroleum are not due to direct competition with 
the Russian product. The production of petroleam 
in Sumatra, Koumania and Galicia has made 
rapid strides during the past few years and the 
product of these sections has displaced just so 
much oil which would otherwise have been sup> 
plied from America or Russia, or in part from 
both of these petroleum producing countries, — 
Oil Paint and Drug Reporter. 
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ON TOMATOES. 


[BY AN EXPERT.) 


‘“liycoprRsicum EXscuLeNTUM’ otherwise tomato, 
sometimes called love apple, a singular name surely. 
Most readers doubtless know the tomato belongs to 
that brilliant natural order the Solanacew, than which, 
very few natural orders are of greater economic 
importance. The potato, tomato and the brinjal will 
bé quite sufficient to fix its great importnce to 
mankind, and then there is the chili: by the fates 
what would India be withoutits chilies? Now the 
tomato is just one of those excellent things that 
somehow or another India is very backward in growing : 
and of all countries on the face of the earth, the 
one it ought to be abundantly grown in, by reason 
of its excellent and very well recognised action on the 
liver and spleen, and general dietetic value. Personally, 
and notwithstanding Dicken’s famous tomato sauce, 
I am of opinion the cooking of the tomato is a 
mistake. Plucked when just barely ripe, cut up and 
eaten just as one would apples, the tomato is delicious, 
with a fine, firm and crisp fiavour, and then in the 
form of a well concocted salad it is matchless. But 
it is important the tomato be gathered when just 
barely’ ripe, nicely coloured and no more. When 
quite ripe it rapidly developes a characteristically 
mawkish flavour thatis not nearly so agreeable, at 
least to my taste, which is along and extensive one 
with tomtoes. Furthermore, it is good practice to 
gather tomatoes, not more than two-thirds ripe, as it 
greatly helps heavily laden plants to perfect the 
entire crop. And they finish the ripening just 
as well off the plants, to the cosiderable 
relief of the remainder. As a proof of what tomatoes 
will do in this way, I may say asI write I have about 
a maund slung up to the roof of my room, a few 
beauties of perfect form, would weigh over a pound 
each, but they are green—there is just a suspicion of 
whitish coloured green, which is the first intimation 
of colour coming on: under the simple influence of 
the fire in the room, they will slowly colour. I 
cannot say the flavour will be so good as when 
allowed to two-thirds ripen out of doors. But when 
I commenced to write this paper there was frost and 
ice out of doors, and so a knowledge of this ripening 
of tomatoes off the plants, enabled me to enjoy my 
maund of tomatoes in spite of destroying frost and 
ice outside 

Now why on earth does not India produce at least 
one million maunds of tomatoes every year? Why 
indeed a million maunds, why not ten? It is easy 
of accomplishment if the‘ how to do it” is known 
and of that there shall be no excuse beforeI leave 
the subject. The tomato is one of those things that 
have fallen into the hands of the hybridiser and the 
raiser—and the hybridiser and raiser is one of the most 
undoubted and greatest benefactors of his race ; and so 
it comes about that to-day we have not those ugly, rid- 
ged and furrowed, crumpied-up fruits of olden times, but 
on the contrary brilliant-coloured, beautifully formed 
fruit: of perfect outline, handsome as exhibtion apples. 
The consumption of tomatoes for London alone goes 
into tons daily and one mammoth grower alone turns 
out some dozen tons a week and that too from glass 
structures, of which he had some time ago consi- 
derably more than a hundred of great length. Now if 
we take into account the high cost of labour, the 
numerous rates and taxes and the great value of the 
land, which is no distance from Juondon, and the 
considerable cost of such an array of glass structures, 
this one man alone must have spent enough to 
purchase many sqare miles of land in India. And 
it pays too, not however by reason of long prices, 
nothing of the kind, that is the point I wish to 
emphasise—-it is simply due in the main to ‘the 
scientfic culture, and the enormous crops ; such as one 
never seesin India, Hence Iwant to point the way 
for the Indi n gardener to go and do likewise, with- 
out ail the heavy expenditure of glass, high price labour, 
&¢ ; and with the model winter climate of India onthe 


plains the tomato should be everywhere abundant and 
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cheap aud should pay the producer and the con- 
sumer very well indeed. 

I hear some reader say ‘‘ Oh! but anybody can grow 
tom .itoes” and that is quite true: they will grow them- 
selves, in fa t, if you ouly plant them—that however is 
not the way to produce either quantity or quality; 
and it is quantity combined with qnality thut pays 
in most things. We will therefore set aside slipshod 
methods, and come to a simple yet scientific method that 
will give exceptionally fine fruits and plenty of them. 


VARIETIES, 


I may say at once the varieties are very numerous, 
but by .o means so numerons ag the perusal of half a 
dozen seedsmen g catalogues would lead you to suppose. 
Weall have our little failings and your seedman is 
nothing lacking. Hence it comes that some tomato 
is one seedsman’s “conqueror,” another’s ‘‘ne plug 
ultra,’ or Robinson’s “Invincible,” and as a simple 
matter of fact this tomato is Brown’s, Smiths’ and 
Robinson’s leading line in tomatoes: a very fine thing 
you will find it described, and it is probably quite true ; 
but if you buy it from the three itis a hundred to one 
you will get one kind of tomato. Here is a practical 
illustration, Some eleven years ago a very fine tomato 
was brought out, called Empress of India; I haye 
grown that tomato ever since, and it is very fine: even 
today, brilliant in colour, beautifully shaped, and fine 
in quality, and large. Now I find some difficulty in 
finding Empress of India in the lists; it has undoubt- 
edly slipped out of a lot altogether, but another kind 
is pretty general and variously termed perfection: that 
I have grown and I find it simply my true friend Em- 
press of India Tomato, and about a quarter of a hun- 
dred of other kinds grown are largely synonymous. 
The tomato grower will do well therefore to select a 
real good type and stick to it, and prove the improve- 
ments so-called one or two at atime, and on no account 
be deluded into a1 multitude of varieties. 


SEED SOWING. 


Having made a good selection, sow in boxes or pots, 
I find boxes much the best. The tomato is a consi- 
derable time in coming into fruiting from seedli gs, 
therefore sowing should be arranged for in good time, 
and the boxes may conveniently be about four inches 
deep. Into the box-s put half an inch of drainage 
such as cinders, and on this a couple of inches of goo 
garden soil, of a light sandy nature. Now make up a 
mixture of fine soil, and thoroughly decomposed man- 
ure and leaf soil in equal parts, mix all well together 
and fill in the boxes to with iu half a inch of tbe tops. 
Firm regularly and moderately, and make all perfectly 
level with a piece of planed board, and water down the 
soil. They are now ready for sowing, which should 
be done carefelly. The tomato seed is a large one, 
and it will be much the best plant to place each seed 
separately about half an inch apart; in this way 
every seed will have an individual chance, and come 
up strong, much superior to a box sown at random, 
and generally much too thick. Having carefully placed 
the seed, sift some fine soil over it to depth of two- 
eighths of an inch, give another light watering, and 
transfer boxes to some dark warm place, until the 
seed has germinated, carefully watching the while 
that the soil in the boxes does not get dry. As 
goon as germination is seen to be ensuing the boxes 
may be transferred to the open absolutely free 
from shade. 


PRICKING OFF THE SEEDLINGS, 


As soon as the seedlings are strong with a pair 
of good leaves and another pair in progress, they ‘ 
should be pricked off into other boxes somewhat deeper. 
Ordinary kerosine boxes cut in half answer well. 
Here however the previous proceedings should be 
reversed as regards soil, and the rich mixtare of 
manure, light sandy loam and leaf should go into 
the box first, and there may with advantage be 
two-fourt's of manure, one of leaf soil and one of 
lonm to the depth of half the box, on top of this 


“any good light friable garden goil will do. ‘Into this 


mixture, transplant the seedlings three inches apart 
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shade for a few days and then transfer fulll into the 
sun. Attend carefully to watering, and allow the plants 
to grow unrestrictedly until the boxes are pretty full 
ef roots, in fact what the horticulturist terms 
slightly root bound. There is a distinct object in 
this, namely. to induce the plants to show flower 
much earlier than they otherwise would do so, but 
the moment the buds can be seen, it will be time 
to consider their permanent quarters. 


PREPARATION FOR PERMANENT PLANTING, 


Now the man that can grow good potatoes, should 
also be able to grow good tomatoes, and if the soil 
is known to be a good potato soil it will for certain 
snit tomatoes admirably. Fur in spite of the very 
great difference between a potato tuber and a tomato 
fruit, there is in all other respects a close similarity 
between the potato plant and the tomato plant, so 
much so that one can be grafted quite successfully 
on to the other and vice versa and the potato plant 
will in this way yield a crop of potatoes below ground 
and tomtoes above it. Furthermore, the tomato, like 
the potato plant, demands abundance of potash for its 
vigorous existence: and also like the potato it is a 


‘very fine and profuse rooter, therefore hard lumpy 


soil iz ill-adapted to its requirements. The soil should 
therefore be thoroughly cultivated to the depth of 
at least a foot or more, and be fine mealy soil, in 
order that the fine roots may move freely through 
it and abstract all they require in the early stages 
of the plants. If the soil is admittedly a good and 
fertile one, no manure need be added to it in the 
Operation of digging, if however through cropping, or 
any other cause, the soil is impoverished, a good 
dressing of thoroughly rotted manure should be 
added; and if the scrapings of virgin jungle land 
is available, this is an admirable and valuable manure 
for the tomato plant. 


PLANTING OPERATIONS. 


Having thoroughly prepared the soil, and obtained 
the first indication of flower buds, the plants are 
now ready for permanent planting, and the exact 
method to be adopted comes up at once for con- 
sideration. The best method of all for the production 
of fine quality large tomatoes is on single stems, 
that is to say, one plant, one stem, and therefore no 
laterals; but this will the better be made clear by 
an example, Suppose the cultivator selects a piece 
of ground fifty feet wide, and a hundred long, and 
plants one foot apart in the lines, and the lines one 
from the other three feet apart—the plot will require 
1,600 plants, and this number may be so planted 
for single stem plants; or each plant be allowed to 
carry two, or at the most three stems each, but 
it comes to much the same thing as the three stems 
will require room, and there must be a reduction 
in numbers to allow for this, and the fruits, 
moreover, are not calculated to come so fine on three 
stem plants, as on one. I would therefore select the 
best and most profitable method for exceptionally 
fine fruits, namely, single stem plants. Accordingly 
large sized drills, or small trenches may be got out 
and the first flower buds got as near the surface 
as possible, in order that the fruiting may begin from 
the bottom, it may be advisable to lay some plants 
in slanting to effect this end, whichis a very good 
plan. Any buried stem will be certain to root later 
on, which is no disadvantage whatever. Suppose 
this example is carried out, there will be sixteen rows 
of 100 plants each one foot apart and three between 
the rows or lines. And this involves a system 
‘of training, each plant being grown _ perfectly 
vertical. No doubt the best and most economical 
method in the end is by posts and strained wires ; 
two terminal posts, and onein the centre for each 
line; but failing this posts may be driven in at 
intervals six feet long, or more, and by «a system 
of horizontal and vertical lacing of split up bamboo 
hurdle or gate fashion a substantial training fence 
be made, and easily taken down, andthe wood s.oved 
for another season when done with merely leaving 
the permanent post in the ground, or even these 


a 
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may be taken up, Having planted the young plants 
previously soaking the boxes before transplanting and 
doing tne planting well, we come to a thorough 
system of after management. 


PRUNING AND TRAINING. 


Now whether the grower elects to have one, two 
or three shoots to each plant; all else should be 
regulary and systematically destroyed as it appears: 
with every new point there will inevitably be a 
couple or three lateral shoots: the moment these 
are large enough take them out and at the same 
time secure the plants as they grow to the trellising 
with a loose tie. Ia practice this work will be very 
simple, but it should on no account be neglected at 
any time; but regularly and systemuxtically attended 
to, and the lateral shoots taken completely out when 
quite small; then no other growth can ensue, if 
it does it must be removed. At intervals all up the 
main stems there will appear a vigorous banch of 
flowers at about nine inches toa foot apart. Now 
even the best kinds of tomatoes are in the habit of 
giving some faulty flowers: do not allow these to 
waste the energy of the plants, but take them ont 
with a fine pointed pair of scissors. This will not 
be extensive work, but nevertheless should be attended 
to, and this work will go to the end of the chapter. 
There will thus be a given number of main stems, 
and nothing else, absolutely nothing else should be 
tolerated for a moment. It will happen that some 
leaves branch out and become very long: these too 
may be reduced if they crowd each other, taking 
away one or two pairsof the leaflets. But this must 
not be overdone, as healthy vigorous foliage is 
essential to the plants; but the tomato produces such a 
‘superabundance under good cultivation I never allow 
the leaves to crowd each other, and even take some 
away altogether, When the plants have made good 
progress and have five or six bunches of developing 
tomatoes on them, the important question of manurnig 
and feeding comes in. f 


MANURING. 


The time has now arrived to give the plants a 
heavy mulch of thoroughly rotton manure, available 
asimmediate plant food. The roots will very speedily 
come for this manure, and eventually fill it with 
a regular network of roots. It should be laid on 
three or four inches thick, and as more and more 
tomatoes are produced, this manure will be of the 
greatest possible value. Should the plants become 
in any way dryish, give ~ good soaking of water, 
or better still weak liquid manure, and have the 
manure slightly trodden at the same time in order 
that the goodness may be squeezed out. And should 
the weather continue, rainless the plants may be 
watered once a week ina similar way. Treated in 
this way ths manure immediately becomes available 
for the fruit, and practically that alone, and this 
method will be found far superior in xesults to heavily 
manuring the ground in the first place, which is 
mainly provocative of a rampant growth that serves 
-no purpose, but on the contrary produces long jointed 
growth, and demands a graet deal of extra pruning. 
These are the two great factors in suceessful tomato 
culture namely, a rigid system of pruning and strict 
confinement to main stems, and powerful manuring 
expressly and solely for the benefit of the fruit as 
distinguished from the plant itself, and by this 
method, moreover the fruit ripens in regular order 
commencing from the bottom, and continuing upwards 
until the plants become no longer profitable. A most 
important point Is to see the manure is of real value 
and very thoroughly decomposed. In proportion as 


it is so will be seen its effect on the character 
of the fruits. 


A CALCULATION, 


_Now estimates are proverbially dangerous things, 
like prophecies very much, but Iam going to venture 
on a raodest one, that is, for certain within the 
practicable, provided this method of culture is faith- 
folly carried ont, And we will carry the quoted 
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example through: a plot of laud 50 by 100 feet; 
plants or single stems, total number 1,600 at three 
by one foot planting; five seers of tomatoes per 
plant—and all of the finest quality be it noted ; five 
by 1,600—8,000 seers of tomatoes. at four annas per 
seer gives R2,000. But {i have in mind that my 
readers are not ready-made experts, There is much 
of routine only possible from keen enthusiastic ex- 
perience, and so I'Jl reduce this estimate for the 
planter and the amateuy by fifty per cent—that is, 
the yield, and call it 24 seers per plant at 1,000. 
Now I am absolutely wt a loss to know how the 
gcower is going to spend R500 by way of expen- 
diture on this culture snd everything connected with 
it to the sale of the produce, bat it is conceivable 
he may do so. 
that should satisfy the most exacting. This is ex- 
clusively applicable to the plains. I would here warn 
the hill gardener against any heavy speculation in 
tomatoes, because he has to grow through the monsoon 
season and that is quite another thing, as I happen 
to know to my own cost very dearly. 
EXAMPLE, 

In 1897 I was going tomake a small fortune, and 
had 4,000 plants all grown as detailed here. They 
got through the rains pretty well, until nearing the 
end of September, and hung like ropes of onions, to 
the extent of very many tnaunds; hundreds of the 
fruits weighing over 2 pound ench, of faultless shape, 
and with the colour just developing in all directions, 
Then there came quite uaexpectedly over a foot of 
rain in twenty-four honvs, and I was congratulating 
myself on how well they hid stood the downpour, 
when lo, on the third diy, black spots appeared; 
on the next day it had devel ped fifty per cent and 


ere a week was up, the entire crop was an absolute - 


mass of disease, a total failure and a dead loss. 
CONCLUSION. 

Like the potato the tomato plant will not thrive 
in a wet or swampy soil, neitheris excessive moisture 
at any time a blessing. It delights in w well drained, 
friable, easily worked soil, abounding in potash salts. 
It may not be generally known that tomatoes are 
excellent things for cleaning metal with, and taking 
out stains, &c, due to the potash absorbed by the 
fruits from the soil. L should suppose too that it 
is the potash they contain. that accounts for their 
excellent action on the system, at least to a con- 
siderable extent. It is therefore an excellent medicine 
and delicious food, far too little understood and ap- 
preciated in this country, and should, I venture to 
think, be recommended an’ extended in its culture 
everywhere, seeing, as I have endeavoured to show, 
that it could be produced on the plains above all 
places in quantity and quality, and very far from 
being a non-profitable crop if the best form of 
culture is once understood.—Pioneer, Oct. 9. 


DESCRIPTION OF FERTILIZER 


MATERIALS. 


Indirect Fertilizersi—A stimulant or indirect ferti- 
lizer ig one which does not in itself furnish directly 
to the soil any needed plant-food, but whose chicf 
value depends upon the power it possesses of change 
ing unavailable into available forms of plant-food. 
The stimulants or indirect fertilizers which have been 
most commonly employed are lime, gypsum and 
common salt. 

Gypsum, or land-plaster, known also as calcium 
sulphate or sulphate of lime, in some manner aids 
the process of nitrification, by which ammonia and 
the nitrogen or organic matter ave converted into 
nitric acid and nitrates. It also acts upon the in- 
soluble forms of potash and other elements of plant- 
food, converting them into soluble and available 
forms; it is of value on certain soils to certain 
crops, such as clover, peas, lucerne and similar 
plants. 

Quicklime or burnt lime, or calcium oxide, com- 
monly called lime, produces changes in both the 
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Still he has cent per cent profit and. 
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physical and the chemical character of soils. Freshly 
burned lime acts chemically upon soils by decom- 
posing vegetable aud mineral matter already present 
in the soil and changing them into forms which are 
available as food for the plant. Thus, lime acts 
upon insoluble mineral substances containing potash, 
etc., and converts them into soluble forms. lime aids 
in the decomposition of animal and vegetable matter, 
such as vege'able mould, stable menmre, etc. and tends 
to convert them into available plant-food. Ip using 
lime, care should be taken not to use too large 
quantities at a time, and, ordinarily, it is best to 
uge it in connection with \iberal applicaticns of nutri- 
tive fertilizing substances. Lime can be nsed to 
advantage on freshly drained swamp-lards and also 
on lands newly cleared. 

Common salt has an indirect fertilizing value which 
is mainly due to the fact that it hus the power of 
changing unavailable forms of plant-food, especially 
potash, into available forms. 

Danger of Using Stimulant Fertilizers.—It should 
be kept in mind that these stimulant fertilizers— 
that is, gypsum (or plaster) lime, and salt,—are 
not used for the plant-food contained in them; hence, 
as used, they do not furnish needed plaut-food. The 
chief value of their use lies in the fact that the 
can change unavailable into available forms of food- 
plant. It can readily be seen that. when stimulant 
fertilizers are used exclusively for a term of years, 
the soil each year loses nitrogen, potash and phos- 
phoric acid, which are not replaced. The inevitable 
result of such treatment is the extanstion of these 
important food constituents from the soil. ‘This 
affords an explanation of the question often raised now 
as to why the application of lime does net give such 
results in crop yields at present as in former days: 
When lime was the only fertilizing material added 
to soils for years in succession, it was possible to 
produce increased crops, so long as there was in 
the soil enough compounds of nitrogen, potassium and 
phosphorus to be rendered available by the action 
of the lime. When, therefore, these forms of plant- 
food were largely removed, there was nothing for 
the lime to act upon, in order to ivucrease the sup- 
ply of available food material. The lime furnished 
needed no food, but simply helped the crop to use 
more rapidly the store of plant-food present in the 
soil. s 


Direct Fertilizers.—Direct fertilizers contain forms 
of plant-food, which contribute directly to the growth 
and substance of plants. Such materials may con- 
tain either nitrogen, or potash, or phosphoric acid 
compounds, or any two, or all three of these forms 
of plant food. 

Nitrate of soda, known as ‘Chili saltpeter,” is 
found in large deposits which have been formed in 
the rainless regions of Chili and Peru. Good com- 
mercial nitrate of soda contains from 153 to 16 per 
cent. of nitrogen. ; 

Sulphate of ammonia is formed from waste materials 
produced in the manufacturing of illuminating gas 
or coke. Sulphate of ammonia contains about 25 
per cent. of ammonia, which is equivalent to about 
20} per cent, of nitrogen. 

Cotten seed meal is the product fromed by removing 
the oil from cotton seed by pressure, after which 
the material is dried and ground. Cotton seed meal 
contains about 7 per cent. of nitrogen, 3 per cent. 
of phosphoric acid, and 2per cent of potash. The 
hulls of the cotson seed also possess considerable 
fertilizing value. 

Tobacco stems are the refuse from tobacco factories. 
They contain usually from 5 to 8 per cent. of potash, 
2 to 3 per cent, of nitrogen, and a small quantity 
of phosphoric acid. j 

Dried blood consists of blood obtained from slaughter- 
ing avimals; it is prepared for market by eyapor- 
ating, drying and grinding. The color varies from 
red to black. Dried blood contains from 10 to is 
per cent. of nitrogen. ' J 

Dried fish, scraps and ground fish consist "aan 

Tie! 


fuse from fish-oil works and canneries; ib is 
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and ground for market. Dried ground fish, of good 
quality, contains from 7 to 8 per cent. of nitrogen 
together with as much or more insoluble phosphoric 
acid. 

Meat-scraps, tankage, ete., are slaughter house re- 
fuse, dried and ground. Good tankage contains 10 
per cent. or more of nitrogen and often 10 per cents 
or more of insoluble phosphoric acid. : 

Nitrogenous guanos are formed in dry regions. 
The Peruvian guano was rich in nitrogen, contain- 
ing 7 per cent. or more. ‘They usually contain 7 to 
12 per cent. phosphoric acid and about 1 per cent. 


potash. : 
Bones consist mostly of calcium phosphate of 
lime, which constitutes from one-half to three- 


fifths of the weight of the bone. The remain- 
ing portion is a soft, flesh-like substance commonly 
called gelatin. It is distributed throughout the en- 
tire mass of bone, and is rich in nitrogen. When 
bones are burned, the nitrogenous matter is driyen 
off and only the mineral portion or phosphate of 
lime remains. Bones, such as are used in making 
commercial fertilizers, contain 4 to 5 per cent. of 
nitrogen, and from 20 to 25 per cent. of phosphoric 
acid, about two-thirds of which is insoluble and 
approximately one-third available. 

Bone-ash is made simply by burning bones in the 
open air. The nitrogen is lost in burning, and the 
chief constituent is insoluble calcium phosphate, equi- 
valent to 30 to 35 or more per cent. of phosphoric 
acid for the most part insoluble. 

Bone-black, known also as bone-charcoal, is exten- 
sively used’ in refining sugar. After it has been 
used several times, portions becomes useless for re- 
fining purposes, and are then sold asa fertilizer. It 
is made by heating bones in closed vessels ; the fat, 
water and nitrogen are driven off, and the bone- 
black remaining consists mainly of insoluble calcium 
phosphate and carbon or ckarcoal. Good bone-black 
may contain 30 or more per cent. of phosphoric 
acid mostly insoluble. 


Bone-meal goes under various names, such as ground 
bone, bone-flour, bone-dust, etc., Raw bone-meal 
contains the fat naturally present in bones, The 
presence of the fat is objectionable, because it re- 
tards the decomposition of the bone in the soil, 
while fat itself has no value as plant-food. The 


presence of easily decaying nitrogen compounds in 


bone hastens, in the process of decomposition, to 
dissolve more or less of the insoluble piosphate. 
Bone-meal should contain from 3 to 5 per cent. of 
nitrogep, and from 20 to 25 per cent. of phosphoric 
acid; about one-third to one-fourth of the latter ap- 
pears to be in readily available condition. Raw bone- 
meal generally contains somewhat more nitrogen 
(1 to 2 per cent.) and rather less phosphoric acid 
than steamed bone-meal. The fineness of the meal 
affects its value; the finer the meal the more readily 


-.available it is for plant-food. 


. Phosphoric Guanos, or Rock Gnanos—Guanos 
generally consist chiefly of the dung of sea-fowls, 
though the term is applied to other animal pro- 
ducts. They are generally found in beds resembling 
earthy deposits. ‘he guanos which are called phos- 
phatic contain little or no nitrogen. Their phosphoric 
acid is generally in the insoluble form. These guanos 
come mainly from certain islands in the Pacific 


. Ocean, and from Caribbean Sea and’ West Indien 


Islands. The phosphoric acid in guanos is very 
yariable, ranging from below 15 to over 30 per cent. 

Rock phosphates are known under several different 
names which generally designate the localities from 
which they come, as South Carolina Rock, Florida 


_ Rock, Tennessee Rock, West India Rock, etc. Other 


forms of mineral phosphates are known under the 
names of apatite, coprolite, phosphorite, which are 
found in various places in America and Europe, and 
some of which are used in making commercial ferti- 
lizers. Lhe rock phosphates are extensively used in 
making acid ‘phosphates. When ground to a very 


- fine flour-like powder, rock phosphates are called 


« 


“ floats.” .Rock: Phosphates contain usually from 25 
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to 30 per cent. of insoluble phosphoric acid and some 
as much as 35 to 40 per cent. 

Acid phosphates are known under severel different 
names, such es superphosphates, dissolved bone, dis- 
solved rock, dissolved bone, black, etc. Acid phos- 
phates are formed by treating some form of insoluble 
phosphate of lime, as rock-phosphate, bone, bone- 
ash, etc., with sulphuric acid. By this treatment 
there are formed soluble phosphate of lime and 
gypsum (sulphate of lime) in nearly equal proportions. 
Superphosphate made from rock phosphates may 
contain from 12 to 18 per cent. of available phos- 
phoric acid. 

Thomas slag, also known under several other names, 
such as basic iron slag, Thomas scoria, Phosphate 
slag, etc. It is a by-product formed in the manu- 
facture of iron and steel from certain kinds of iron 
ore containing phosphorus compounds. It usually 
contains between 19 and 20 per cent. of total phos- 
phoric acid, with 6 to 7 and more per cent. of 
available phosphoric acid. 

Cotton seed hull ashes were produced in the 
Southern State of America at the cotton seed-oil 
factories, where the hulls, after being removed from 
the cotton seed, were used as fuel. Such ashes con- 
tain from 15 to 25 per cent. of potash, in addition 
from 7 to 10 per cent. of phosphoric acid. This 
material is not commonly found now. 

Kainit is the most common products of German 
potash mines. It is a mixture of several different 
compounds, containing 11 to 13 per cent. of actual 
potash, together with about 55 per cent. of common 
salt, also magnesia salts. 

Mariate of potash, also a product of the Stassfurt 
mines, is the main source of supply for potash for 
commercial fertilize:s in ouz market, and contains 
50 to 53 per cent. of actual potash. 

Sulphate of potash is a product of the German 
mines. The product found in the market contains 
from 48 to 51 per cent. of actual potash. 

Sulphate of potash-magnesia is known also as 
double manure salt or low grade sulphate of potash. 
This material comes from the German mines and 
contains 26 to 28 percent. of actual potash. It also 
contains 23 to 36 per cent. of sulphate of magnesia. 

Carbonate of votash-magnesia contains about 18 
per cent. potash and 19 per cent magnesia, both as 
carbonates. It is practically free of chloride. It is 
also a product of the German potash mines. 

Wood-ashes contain more or less potash, which is 
present chiefly in the form of carbonate. The amount 
of potash in commercial wood-ashes varies from be- 
low 4 to 7 per cent., the average being under 6 per 
cent. Wood-ashes also contain between 1 and 2 per 
cent. of phosphoric acid. 

The following are inferior sources ot nitrogen. 
They are very slowly available, and should be used 
only where immediate effects are not sought. In some 
states the fertilizer laws either prohibit the use of 
these substances in fertilizers or demand that these 
goods shall be specified when used in making miz- 
tures. 

Hair is obtained from slaughter houses; it is often 
mixed with dried blood and other forms of animal 
matter. It contains about 15 per cent. of nitrogen. 

Hoof-meal and bone dust are by-products contain- 
ing 10 to 15 per cent. nitrogen and about 2 per cent. 
phosphoric acid. They are sometimes treated with 
superheated steam or with sulphuric acid, the treat- 
ment rendering the nitrogen compounds more readily 
available. 

Leather scraps and leather-meal are waste products 
of various factories. When treated with superheated 
steam and dried or roasted, they can be finely ground. 
They contain 7 to 8’per cent. nitrogen. 

Farm-produced Fertilizing Materials.—Stable or 
farmyard manure consists of the soil and liquid ex- 
crements of animals fed. on the farm, mixed with 
straw and wasted products of the farm. 

Horse manure is difficult to mix thoroughly with 
litter on account of its being very dry. Itis called 
a “hot” manure, because, on account of its loose 
téxture, it easily undergoes decomposition or fermen. 


a 
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tation, producing a high degree of heat. On this 
account it is very liable to lose more or less of its 
nitrogen in the form of ammonia. ! 

Sheep und Goat manure is quite dry, and is com- 
monly the richest of farm-produced manures. Like 
horse manure, it undergoes fermentation easily and 
is classed ag a ‘hot’? manure. It is similarly very 
liable to lose atuinonia. , 

Piz manure varies greatly in composition, bnt is 
generally vich as compared with other farm-pro- 
duced fertilizer materials, and contains considerable 
water. In decomposing, it produces but little heat, 
and is, therefore, called a ‘‘cold” manure.  _ 

Cow manure contains, as a rule, less fertilizing 
materials than any of the producing manures. It 
con-ains » large amount of water, and, in decom- 
posing, generates little heat. ; 

Poultry manure contains a comparatively large 
amount of all the different forms of plant-food, being 
especially rich in nightrogen and potash. It under- 
goes fermentation readily, and loses nitrogen unless 
properly treated with absorbents or preservatives. 

Generally speaking, manures produced from work- 
ing or fattening animals contain 90 to 5 per cent. 
of the fertilizing constituents contained in the food. 
In the case of animals which are neither increasing 
in weight, nor giving milk, the amount of fertilizing 
materials in the manure will be nearly equal to that 
gontained in the food eaten. The foregoing state- 
ments pre-suppose that all the dung and urine are 
gaved, a supposition that is not often true, consider- 
ing the manner in which stable manure is commonly 
treated. 

Perhaps the elements of manures least understood 
is the humick matter, of which ordinary manures 
contain from 16 to 20 per cent. The litter used in 
bedding stock furnishes much of this, and the quan- 
tity depends upon the nature of the material used. 
—Journal of the Jamaica Agricultural Society. 


—____———___—__—_ 


MOCHA COFFEE. 


The American Consul at Aden discusses, in a 
recent report, a statement which is frequently 
made; and which has been repeated quite recently, 
that no genuine Mocha coffee reaches the Euro- 
pean or American markets from the Arabian ports. 
The Consul says this statement is quite erroneous, 
for the books of his own Consulate at Aden, and 
ef the Consular Agency at Hodeida show that 
over 5,000,0001b of Mocha coffee were invoiced 
from these places to the United States last year, 
not to speak of the quantity sent to Europe. But 
it is said that, though nominally shipped from 
Arabian ports, it is really coffee grown elsewhere, 
and then shipped to Aden to be reshipped as Mocha. 
This suggestion is also erroneous, as appears from 
a letter from the British authorities at Aden on 
the subject. It is true that parcels of coffee from 
Java, Singapore, and other places are landed in 
Aden, but, according to the official communication 
above mentioned, these parcels are bonded in the 
warehouses of the owners at Maala, and the key 
lodged in the trade registration department. 
‘‘ When the owner desires to export, a peon of 
the department is sent with the key to count the 
bags and bring them to the wharf. As the mer- 
chant or owner car have no access to his goods 
unless accompanied by the peon of the department 
the transfer of the inferior bean to Aden for mix- 
ing with that of Mocha or Harrar is hardly 
possible.” The consul adds that an examination 
of the Customs authorities’ reports shows that 
foreign coffees are promptly re-exported to other 
ports, being landed at Aden for transhipment only ; 
while the precautions in Turkish Arabia to pre- 
vent mixing are equally stringent. No doubt 
Mocha coffee ia mixed with inferior beang in 
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Europe, and sold as genuine Mocha, but it is 
hardly possible that an importer buying in an 
Arabian port could get anything but genuine 
Mocha or Harrar coffee.—Chamber of Commerce 
Journal, 
——_—_—__ >. 
BARK AND QUININE FLOURISHING. 


Even the smallest buyer of quinine, be he a 
pharmacist, should be interested in the commercial 
course of that most important of all drugs— 
quinine. The year 1899 has been a remarkable 
one in the history of both the crude bark and 
the finished alkaloid. Java, which has for years 
left every other country far alway behind in the 
supply of cinchona, has this year again beaten 
its record. It has exported about twelve and a- 
half million pounds of bark, nearly all te Am- 
sterdain, where it has been bought up chiefly by 
quinine mannfacturers who will be able to make 
from the quantity named 625,000 pounds of 
quinine and other cinchona alkaloids. Think of 
it, ten million ounces of quinine practically all 
soldina single year. This is not all the world 
requires in a twelvemonth, but the remaining 
fifth or fourth of its needs are met from India, 
Ceylon, Afriza and South America.—F. and C. 
Druggist, Feb. 2. 

—_—_@—_____—_—_ 


AMSTERDAM BARK MARKET. 


At the auctions to be held in Amsterdam on 
the 15th instant 4,606 packages of ledger, offici- 
nalis, and hybrid barks will be offered, as well 
as 513 cases, 625 bales and 89 serons of succirubra, 
making a total of 5,833 packages, containing 
513,644 kilogrammee (say 505 tons) of bark, equi- 
valent roughly te 25% tons (nearly 900,000 
ounces) of quinine sulphate. ‘The first hand 
stock of bark in Amsterdam on January 23rd 
was 2,606 packages of Government property and 
7,246 packages of private bark, a total of 9,852 
packages, including that to be effered at the 
auction on the 15th instant. The shipments 
from Java for January are reported to be 660,000 
English lb.—British and Colonial Druggist, 
Feb. 2, 


=e 

A NeEw “RuBBER PLANT.”—The Semaine 
Horticole of January 13 pubiishes an illustration 
and a figure of a new species of Ficus, signed F. 
Eetveldiana, L. Linden. It is a moderate-sized 
tree, growing in the Belgian Congo. The leaves 
are on long slender stalks, the blades cordate 
oblong. It will form a fine shade tree in the 
tropics, and grows rapidly under cultivation.— 
Gardeners’ Chronicle, Feb. 10. 


LUPINS FOR GREEN-MANURING.—A Bulletin, 
by J. Burtt Davy, from the University of Cali- 
fornia, has been issued with the above title. The 
author gives a bad character to all species of this 
plant, saying that :—‘‘ The. Yellow Lupin is con- 
sidered much more poisonous than the large White, 
and the Perennial Lupin less so than any other 
species, In using any species for forage, great 
care must be taken not to use much at a time, 
espetially of the seeds, and not touse a Lupin 
ration without intermission. © In the event of any 
cases of ‘‘ lupinose” appearing, the use of Lupin 
should be abandoned entirely. Lupin shonld never 
be used exclusively in a ration. For forage pur- 
poses the Lupins, therefore, do not appear to offer 
any advantages over other leguminous crops, ex- 
cept as winter growers, and they are certainly 
more or less dangerous, and not to be recommended 
indiscriminately.” —Gardeners’ Chronicle, Feb. 10, 
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AGRICULTURAL AND INDUSTRIAL CON- 
DITIONS IN PARANA, BRAZIL. 


Of the three great southern states of Brazil (Rio 
Grande do Sul, Parana and Santa Catharina), Parana, 
is the least developed. Its area is 85,438 square miles, 
and its present population, exclusive of the Indians, 
is about 250,000, 55 per cent of whizh is colored. 

Topographically, the state may be divided into two 
zones, representing the strongest possible contrast ; 
the littoral zone, situated between the Atlantic ocean 
and the mountain range which rons from north to 
south, parallel with the shore—the Serra do Mar ; 


_and the mountain zone extending west from there 


to the Parana river. The nvrrow strip along the 
seashore, as a rale, is swampy and unhealthy, the 
fommperetnre varying between 10° and 35° C. (50° to 

.). The altitudes of the table-lands vary from 
200 to 1,200 meters (656 to 3,936 feet). The sanitary 
conditions are very favorable, except where, as, in 
Carityba and Lapa, the soil and water are, for want 
of proper drainage, poisoned by sewage. The climate 
is excellent. The average temperature ia 17° C. (62° 
F.) for the sub-tropical part of Parana ; in the table- 


lands the thermometer sometimes (in July) falls below 


the freezing point. 
The harbor of the state—Paranagua (with Antonina) 


_—is connected with Curityba, the capital and distri- 
“butive centre, by a railroad, whic 
-masterpiece, not to say a miracle, of engineering, 


constitutes a 


and on its way up the mountains (over 3,000 feet) leads 
through scenery of unparalleled beauty and grandeur. 

It ig to be regretted that none of the many pleasure- 
seekers, travellers, tourists, artists, and students who 
annually migrate from the United States to France, 
Ttaly, Egypt, Germany, and Switzerland find it 
convenient to visit this beautifal and highly interest- 
ing American country, which could be made so easily 
accessible. - 

The railroad leading from Paranagua to the 
interior (Compagnie Generale de Chemins de fer 
Bresiliens) was built, with French capital, by the 
celebrated Brazilian engineer Texeira Soares. It 
comprises the following sections: Hast from Para- 
nagua to Antonina, 16 kilometers (9.9 miles); west 


from Paranegua to Curityba, 102 kilometers (63.37) 


miles); and from Curityba to Serriuha, 71 kilometers 
(44 miles); thence north to Ponta Grossa, 107 kilo- 
meters (66.48 miles), and south to Rio Negro, 89 
kilometers (55.3 miles). There is a branch from Res- 
tinga to Porto Amazonas (over 12 miles) connecting 
the railroad with the Iguassu and its tributaries along 
which the more important colonies are situated. The 


‘development of the Iguassu valley is yet in a very 
~primitve state, but this district is destined to have 


ea great future. 

The Iguassu river, a tributary tothe Parava, is 
about 800 miles long, but 220 miles are navigable— 
the section between Porto Amazonas to Porto da 
Uniao. Although the latter is at present only a 
little village of about 1,000 inhabitants, there is no 
doubt in my mind that it is one of the fature big 
cities of Parana; that ere long it will be a large 
railroad center, outgrowing Curitybs, and will control 
the trade of the most important part of this pro- 
mising young state. The construction of a railroad 
from the coast of Santa Catharina through the rich 
and very populous German colonies Blumenau and 
Joinville, northwest to a point connecting with the 
Rio Grande and Sao Paulo road (now in course of con- 
structi n) and the Iguassu region is # question of a few 
years; and both these lines will haveto touch: Porte 
da Uniao, whioh place will also be the terminal 

joint of the proposed extension of the Parana trunk 
ine from Restinga Southwest along the Iguassu. 


After those railroads are completed, trade and com- ° 


merce along the Iguassu region and within the fertile 
prieene in the west of the state will be rapidly deve- 
oped, and the bulk of the import and export trade 


of Parana will probably move by way of the 
Santa. Catharina ports—Itajahy and Sao Francisco 


‘—more cheaply and quickly than by way of Paranagua- 
Gu 
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_ Parana, liko the two other south brazilian states, 
is crippled for want of capital and proper immigra- 
tion. Since emigration from Germany has practically 
ceased, the progress of southern Brazil is retarded. 

Serious mistakes were made in the colonization 
of Parana. Until recently, immigration into Brazil 
was largely subsidized by the state and the national 
gZovecnments; but it seems the men who had charge 
of that function were not careful enough in the selec- 
tion of the material with which they colonize, Large 
sums cf moncy were wasted and undesirable elements 
brought to the state in great numbers. Guided by 
the fear that any one class of immigrants might 
become too influential by concentration of -its forces, 
some of those formerly in charge of the colonial 
system located the ninety colonies in such a way as 
to put the most heterogeneous elements into the 
closest proximity, intersecting small parcels of one 
nationality with small parcels of another—Austrian 
Poles with Russian Poles and Italians, Germans with 
Russian Poles, Italians with Prussian Poles, ete. 
Thus the colonial map of Parana presents the aspect 
of a German-Latin-Slavonic crazy quilt, » fact which 
is not conducive to a homogeneous development of 
the commonwealth. 

Of tie 250,000 inhabitants of the state, about half 
are natives of Brazil, 40,000 are German, about 
40,000 are Italian, 35,000 are Polish (Austrian, 


‘Rossian, and Prussian), and the rest are of Spanish, 


French, and other origin. 

The import trade is almost exclusively in the hands 
of the Germans, It amounted in 1897 to $:,000,006 
ia foreign goods and about $175,000 in domestic 
goods. There were imported 362,000 kilograms (798,000 
pounds) of coffee from Santos and Rio; 46,000 kilo- 
grams (101,400 pounds) of tobacco from Bahia; large 
quantities of dried beefand tongues from Rio Grande 
do Sul, Argentina, and Uruguay ; canned goods and 
preserves from Germany, either direct or through 
dealers in Rio. Of manufactured articles, there were 
impocted from Germany machinery, rails, ivon, hard- 
ware, barbed wire, porcelain, china, earthen ware, 
lamps, pharmaceutical preparations and imple- 
ments, cutlery, clothing, gents’ furnishing, leather 
and leather ware, shotguns and revolvers, glass- 
ware ; from the United States, druggist’s supplies and 
coal oil; from Norway, 837,000 kilograms (1,845,300 
pounds) of pine wood. Importation from France has 
almost entirely ceased. The cotton piece goods were 
imported from England, which country also furnished 
the entire supply of coal. 

The export during 1897 consisted chiefly of yerba 
mate (Paraguay tes), some hard wood, and an experi- 
mental shipment of hides and horns to France. 
Two-thirds of the yerba mate exported ,($1,500,010) 
went to Argentina and Uruguay and almost one-third 
to Chile. Unfortunately, none was exported to the 
United States. For various reasons, the import of 


mate into the United States ought to he en- 
couraged. From my observation and personal 
experience, I feel justified in recommending its 
luse as an excellent stimulant and nerve tonic. 


It is preeminently a temperance drink, and the 
temperance societies in the United Staves could ao 
a very useful wok by helping to popularize it, 
Yerba mate, or Paraguay tea as it is called abroad 
has all the stimalating and sustaining qualities of 
Chinese tea or coffee, without the detrimental effect 
caused by their constant excessive use—affection cf 
liver avd kidneys, irzitation of the nervous system 
ete.—and it is very cheap, The great masses 
in Uruguay and Argentina including the famous 
gauchos (cowboys) of the great prairies, who drink 
if constantly instead of water, tea, or coffee, hardly 
ever use alcoholic stimulants. Intoxication is a rare 
occurrence there. It is almost incredible what hard- 
ships they undergo and how vigorous they are, while 
often for a successive number of days they use nothing 
to sustain them but mate. 

Aside from the sanitary benefits, in helping to 
develop the mate industry in Parana, we would secure 
commercial advantages of great importance. The 
natural resgurces of the state of Parana ave very 
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considerable, but as yet, little has been done to 
develop them. Only a comparatively small part of 
the state is under the influence of civilization ; com- 
merce is in its infancy, and the few industries re- 
presented in the state (16 mate mills, 7 small brew- 
eries, 3 foundries, 12 barrel factories, some little 
soap-making shops, a few tanneries, and a furniture 
factory in Cuvityba) are all in a very primitive con- 
dition. The only exception is a large match factory 
in Curityba, which is well equipped aud does a very 
profitable business. 

Although the soil on the highlands is fertile, con- 
taining excellent grazing land, and the climate very 
favorable, the animal industry—cattle, hog, and sheep 
raising—is very far from what it ought to be. For 
want of systematic care and regeneration, the 
cattle are degenerating and the pastures are neglected. 
During my travels through the interior of Parana, 
I found, even in districts with large herds of cattle, 
milk or fresh butter a rare luxury. They would 
rather go without milk than trouble themselves to 
milk the cows. 

Agriculture and horticulture are in the same state 
of inertness, suffering from want of capital, deficient 
means of transportation, bad roade, and scarcity of 
help. 

A very laudable effort to create a new industry, 
not only in the state of Parana, but throughout 
Southern Brazil, has becn made by a teacher, Mr, 
Emil Schenk, of Ourityba, who is working hard and 
successfully to establish rational bee culture. He 
travels, lectures, and publishes a paper to propagate 
this work, for which there is an excellent field through- 
out southern Brazil. I have induced Mr. Schenk to 
introduce American hives, implements, and machinery 
appertaining to apiculture. They have given good 
satisfaction and will undoubtedly, in the course of 
time, help to secure numerous orders for the special- 
ists (in Ohio) from whom they were bought. Mr. 
Schenk deserves the fullest encouragement for his 
intelligent and public-spirited devotion to this good 
cause. 

Commercially and industrially, there is no trace of 
American influence in the state of Parana; it is 
therefore doubly gratifying that American intel- 
lectuality is xepresented, highly and ably repre- 
sented, in another direction—popular education. 
This report would be incomplete if it did not 
mention the splendid service rendered to the cause 
of humauity, Americanism, and good education by 
the two ladies who conduct the Presbyterian mission 
school in Curityba—Miss Mary P. Dascomb and Miss 

. Elmire Kuhl. For over a quarter of a century they 
have devoted their high qualities of heart and mind 
to the mission work in Brazil, and came pioneering 
to Curityba over ten years ago.. Their school now 
contains three hundred pupils of all nationalities and 
ig prosperous and successful beyond anticipation. 


BKuGENE SEEGER. 


Consul-General at Rio de Janeiro. Washington, 
_ October 17, 1899. 


——f--— —-- —-----~- 
MOTH ESSENCE. 


According to the Neueste Erfindungen und Hrfah- 
rungen, the following makes a splendid moth pre- 
venter :— 


Take of Spanish pepper... 100 paris 
—— Turpentine oil... eee 50 5 
———— Camphor... tes tos 25 » 
——— — Ulove oil ... ove coo 10 ” 
— Alcohol, 96 percent a. 900 ; 


Cut the Spsnish pepper into little bits, and pour over 
them the wleohol and oil of turpentine. Let stand 
two or three days, than decant and press out. To the 
liquid thue obtained add the camphor and clove oil ; 
let stand a few days, then filter and fill into suitable 
bottles. To use, imbibe bits of bibulous paper in 
the liquid, and put them in the folds of clothing to be 
protected.— Nat. Drugg. 
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KEW’S FAMOUS GARDENS. 

It is almost impossible to imagine a pleasanter 
retreat on a hot summer day than the Botanic 
Gardens at Kew. From the time that Sir William 
Hooker became Curator of the Gardens they have 
flourished exceedingly. Sir William, who died 
in 1865, was succeeded by his son, Sir Joseph 
Hooker; the present Director is Mr. Thiselton- 
Dyer, C.M.G., F.R.S. 

There is nothing quite like Kew in all the 
wide world. It forms the botanical centre of 


the British Empire with its fifty or sixty 
Governments. There is only one — British 
Empire, and there is only one such insti- 


tution as Kew Gardens—nothing quite like it 
anywhere. It is not merely that the Gardens are 
very large and exceedingly beautiful, though in 
both these respects Englishmen may well be 
proud of them. They havea total area of nearly 
250 acres, a staff of nearly 200 hands—to say no- 
thing of a good many first-rate hands among them 
—somewhere about three or four acres of glass, 
and to keep it all goin involves a yearly outlay of 
£20,000. That which meets the eye or comes 
within the ken of the ordinary visitor to the 
Gardens is only a part, and by no means the most 
important part, of the establishment. 


It is a huge BOTANICAL CLEARING HOUSE a, centre 
of exchange, a wealthy and munificent nursing mo- 
ther for all the minor establishments of the kind 
throughout the British Empire; it is a depot to 
which they can confidently apply whenever they 
want instructions, or plants, or seeds; it is a 
fountain head of information for anybody who 
needs it; and though, naturally enough, Kew 

ives the first place in its consideration to the 

ritish possessions, is on terms of friendly 
open-handed intercourse with all the world, freely 
exchanging its treasures with any public garden 
anywhere under the broad canopy of heaven. 

In the sanctum of the Director there are cup- 
boards full of correspondence in all sorts of lan- 
guages, and from all parts of the world. Ceylon, it 
may be, finds its coffee plantations being ravaged 
by disease, submits a specimen of the mischief 
going on to the experts of the physiological labor- 
atory here, and asks for advice. A merchant in 
the City has received from some odd corner of the 
earth samples of an unfamiliar fibrous plant, or 
one which it is believed may yield a new vegetable 
dye. Hecan go to Kew and learn all about it— 
what the plant is, where it grows, and whether it 
has already been utilised, and with what results. 
India some year’s ago had no cinchona tree from 
which to extract the invaluable quinine. Kew 
suggested that it might very well be grown there, 
and sent out a stock of plants, and now India 
yields enormous quantities of quinine. The same 
has been done for other British dependencies, and 
quinine, which at one time fetched sixteen shil- 
lings an ounce, sells now for four or five. 

It is always spring and it is always summer and 
autumn in one part of the world or another, and 
all the year round there keep coming into this 
great central depot parcels of seeds and growing 
plants cunningly packed in Wardian cases, many 
of the most dainty and delicate of the denizens of 
earth’s fairest regions turning out on the tables 
here perfectly fresh and flourishing aftertravelling 
perhaps many thousands of miles from the other 
side of the world. The invention of the Wardian 
case—an invention only about fifty years old—has 
greatly facilitated_the transmission of growin 

lants between England and the Colonies, an 
helped to disseminate fruits and flowers and “‘eco- 
homic” plants generally throughout the world. 
The young nurslings are enclosed in a box, well 
watered, and tightly shut down under glass, and 
many of them will thrive better in this limite 
ppace than they are found to do afterwards in 
the magnificent great glasshouses of Kew 
Gardens, 
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Plants by the way, do not always take kindly to 
these great conservatories. They sicken and pine, 
and it is found necessary to maintain at Kew a 
small cosy structure, familiarly known in the 
Gardens as ‘‘the hospital.” In the great houses 
it is extremely difficult to maintain the atmos- 
phere at an equable and genial temperature. The 


plants suffer from the inrush of cold winds 


through the opened doors, and from the impact 
of the heated air on the under side of their leaves, 
but perhaps some day the prisoners in the glass- 
houses at Kew may hayetheir homes warmed in 
the manner adopted for sick prisoners at. Worm- 
wood Scrubbs, where the cells are heated by hot 
air carried in at the top and sucked out at the 
bottom. This would warm the upper sides of 
their foliage just as the sun does, and no doubt 
be better for them. Asit is, the more delicate 
plants frequently have to go into hospital, or they 
would die, as indeed many of them do out- 
right. 

At the south end of the Gardens is the 
Great Palm House, which was built in 1845, at 
a cost of £33,000. It is 362 feet long, 100 feet 
proad and 66 feet high. and contains nearly an 
acre of glass. Insideit is easy to imagine oneself 
in a tropical forest. Palms, tree-ferns, and others 
of like kind flourish here: and the visitor may 
note the date-palm, the betel-nut, the coconut, 
the upas-tree, the bamboo, the cotton-plant, the 
coffee-shrub, the tamarind and the clove. East 
of the Palm House is the lake, and westward 
stretches an avenue through the Arboretum 
nearly three quarters of a mile long. This is 
known as Syon Vista, the Duke of Northumber- 
land’s estate being within view on the opposite 
bank of the Thames. 

The famous RHODODENDRON WALK, which is one 
of the chief sights at Kew, runs parallel with 
the Thames, and is situated near the north- 
west corner of the Arboretum. The variety of 
colour here displayed—seen at its best, per- 
haps, in June—is to those only acquainted 
with the somewhat stunted shrubs common in 
private gardens, a relation of unexpected beauty. 
In its way, the Rhododendron Walk is as famous 
as is the avenue of horse-chestnuts in Bushey 
Park, though it has not attained the dignity 
of being identified with any particular Sunday. 
The Arboretum used to be separated from the 
Botanic Gardens proper by a wire fence; and 
until a few years ago, to the unscientific male 
visitor, the chief distinction lay in the fact that 
in the former smoking was permitted, whereas 


“in the Gardens it was prohibited. 


The ‘“‘ ARBORETUM ”—the original Royal Pleasure 


’Grounds—is a kind of nursery in itself. Here 


for the past two centuries, experiments have 
been made in the acclimatisation of trees and 
shrubs from various foreign countries, and all 
our parks and public gardens have been enriched 
and beautified by the additions that this portion 
of Kew Gardens has made to our botanical 
wealth. At one extremity of the Arboretum there 
is a considerable plot of ground parcelled out in 
squares snugly shut in by thick hedges of privet 
and holly. Here are nourished thousands of young 


“foreigners, by-and-by to be planted out in the 


open grounds, but, at present, too delicate to 
stand our bite avinds, Near this nursery are 
the filter beds, by which all the water supplied 
to Kew Gardens is filtered. It is drawn in from 
the Thames to the great lake in the Arboretum, 
‘pumped up into the filter beds, then forced up 
into tanks in Richmond Park, and thence sup- 
plied to Kew by gravitation. 

‘To distinguish it from others, the MuszUM at 
Kew Gardens is knownas museum No. 1. Con- 
sisting of three floors and Italian in style, the 
building faces the Palm House, the large and 
picturesque lake lying between the two struc- 
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tures. The Museum was begun in the early 
fifties, and it was extended in.i881, so crowded 
had it become with the vegetable econo mic pro- 
ducts and preparations of scientific interest sent 
for exhibition within its walls. Food, drugs, 
fibres, timber, ere amongthe varied and carefully 
classified specimens, and in some cases the pro- 
cesses. of manufacture are illustrated.. It has 
been well said that the aim of the nuthorities 
is to explain in this Museum everything of interest 
te botanists which the plants, while alive, cannot 
set forth. 


So many are the attractions of these beauti- 
ful Gardens that it is difficult to select any 
particular house for special notice. Popular favour 
has indicated the Water-lily House as certainly 
one of the most interesting. Itis situated near 
the large Palm House already referred to, by the 
pond. at the south end of the Gardens. The tank 
is 36 feet in diameter, and contains: many rare 
varieties of water-lilies. From centre rises a 
very fine Papyrus plant. In addition to the 
numerous lilies, the. Sacred Bean of Egypt, the 
Telegraph Plant of India, the Sensitive Plant, 
and other curiosities, are to be found in the 
house, which is well caleulated to arouse the 
interest of even the most ignorant visitor. The 
famous Victoria Regia Water-lily, of which so 
much is heard, grows in another building,— 
Cassel’s New Penny Magazine. : 


—<~—-—— 


MINOR PRODUCTS REPORT. 


Areca Nuts.—Offered. 117 packages. Sold, 37. 
These were cheaper, adrop of 5s to 7s being experi- 
enced. ‘The prices were from 15s 6d to 17s 6d. 


Cocoa Lnaves.—Offered 5 packages. Sold5. Ceylon 
leaves of Huanoco chavacter sold at ls O%d, and 
broken small at 7d. 


CITRONELLA Or1u.—Oftered, 4 packages. Sold 0. 
These were bought in at 1s 1d- 


Cinnawon.—In auction, on Wednesday, 254 pack- 
ages were offered and 23 sold at Zi for wild with- 
out reserve. B. and C. Drugyist, Feb. 9. 


CrncHonaA.—The Nederslandche Veem cinchona de- 
partment at Amsterdam report the shipments during 
January, 1900, from Java to Europe, at 615,000 Amst. 
1b against 509,800, 1899 ; 956,000, 1898; 390,000, 1897 ; 
970,000 1896; 657,000 1895; and 893,000 1894. The 
total amount of bark to be offered at the Amsater- 
dam auctions on February 15th, weighs 513,644 
kilos., containing 23,504 kilos. quinine sulphate, with 
an average percentage of 5°04 per cent., against 
5:30 per cent in the January auctions, and 5°38 per 
cent for the ten auctions of 1899. 


Cocoa Burrer.—For the 70 tons offered at Amster- 
dam on Tuesday, there was a brisk demand. The 
auctions opened at 944c, advancing rapidly to 12046, 
the average price being 105-45 per half-kilo. Twelve 
tons of Helm brand sold at 100c to 105}c, and 4 tons 
de Jong at 100c to 1004c, while 5 tons Mignon were 
bought in. In London auctions 110 tons Cadbury’s 
brand sold at 1s 4¢d to 1s 54d per pound, the average 
being a fraction over 1s 4§d against Ist 5 9-16d 
in January.—Chemist and Drugqist, Feb. 10. 


INDIA-RUBB!R is produced by the landolphia of 
Africa, and the French have made large planta- 
tions of it, but there has been a difliculty of 
getting the gum from the bark as well as from 
the leaves. M M Arnand and Verneui’, in a paper 
tothe Academie des Sciences, Paris, describes a 
new method which extracts good rubber from the 
bark,—Globe, Feb. 9. 
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TEA &c. NOTES FROM WYNAAD. 
(from a Correspondent.) 
Wynaad, Feb. 25. 
FORMER CEYLON MEN. 

Since you published your last ‘ Notes” 
from this district, we have lost two of our most 
popular and respected residents, who were 
formerly in your island :—Messrs. Stewart 
Robinson and W Q Wright. The former 
had gone home for a year, ‘on _ private 
affairs,” while failing health compelled Mr. 
Wright, to seek a change to Enyland, under 
medical advice. Both gentlemen took a pro- 
minent part in all local athletic gatherings, 
and their friends look forward to their re- 
turn <vith favorable anticipations. On the 
other hand, we have had the pleasure of wel- 
coming Mr. W Parry from Ceylon, the pro- 

rietor of the ‘‘Sentinel Rock” estate at 

ellera Mulla. 


“‘OUR GROWING TEA INDUSTRY ” 
in South Wynaad continues to make most 
satisfactory progress, all the clearings planted 
in 1898, having come on extremely well, with 
2% minimum of vacancies; while the lands 
opened in the past monsoon, bid fair to equal 
the former in every Neer Another fine 
factory has been added to those previously 
erected in the country, Messrs. Parry & Co. 
of Madras, having added such a building to 
their splendid Pioneer Tea Company’s block, 
at Vellera Mulla last season. Dr. George 
Watt, Reporter on Economic Products to the 
Government of India, who paid a brief visit 
to South Wynaad, towards the close of last 
year, was especially impressed with the 
capabilities of the district, in soil and climate, 
for the profitable cultivation of tea, and 
highly eulogised the older fields which 
he was afforded an opportunity of inspecting. 
Dr. Watt appears to have formed the 
opinion, that when the older tea already 
opened, as well as that more recently planted 
in Wynaad, reaches full bearing capacity, 
that the average yield will rival the most 
productive tea districts in India; at the same 
time he is credited with having discovered 
and identitied the 206th blight with which 
the tea bushes in Asia is attacked, but up 
to date, local proprietors do not appear to 
have been disquieted by this new enemy, and 
as most of the tea in Wynaad has been 
planted in detached blocks, with fallow 
lands dove-tailed in between the gardens, 
there is reason to assume that an epidemic 
is less likely to overrun the country, than 
where an unbroken stretch of the tea bush 
obtains. 
PRIOES, 

At the same time the opinion is held 
by competent judges, that the prices re- 
alised by Wynaad teas, during the last 
12 months, are by no means as _ satisfac- 
tory, as was to be expected from a country 
which has been so highly eulogised for its 
advantages in the profitable growth of tea. 

In connection with this subject, it is a 
singular coincidence, that the breaks of tea 
sold in London, fvom gardens under the 
immediate control of Wynaad planter whose 
experience of tea manufacture is covered by 
the last quinquennium, have generally, if not 
invariably, secured higher prices, at the 
same sales, than the produce of properties, 
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solely under the wxgis of experienced Ceylon 
tea planters who have settled in this dis- 
trict. The following quotation from a South 
Indian journal conyeys a fair impression of 
this subject :—‘‘ Wynaad is represented by 
‘Chulika,’ ‘Richmond’ and ‘ Kanombyle,’ as 
also by ‘Perrengodde,’ ‘Erramacullee’ and 
‘Perindotty.’ The first three properties’ teas 
all realized an average of over 8d for-con- 
siderable breaks, while the latter trio are 
quoted at 67d, 64d and 63d respectively. The 
former group are entirely supervised by 
old Wynaadians, while the last-named are 
bossed by Ceylon men.” “ Perindotty,” in 
these figures, boasts ‘‘ wooden spoon.” as its 
roduce invariably figures at the foot of the 
ists. But as the managing proprietor, 
who came over here in 1896 publicly asse- 
verates;that his domain returns an annual 
yield of 500 lb. of made tea per acre, 
which he places f.o.b. for 4d, and disposes 
of in Mincing Lane for 64d on the average, 
while he successfully ‘‘ places” all his coarser 
grades of tea locally, amongst native buyers 
at 5 annas per lb., his ambition would ap- 
pear to be satiated and he is to be con- 
gratulated on the result, in so far as his 
own balance-sheet is affected; but, to the 
dispassionate on-looker, it is obvious that as 
long as the public sale-lists of Wynaad teas 
are weighted with produce of the class under 
reference (Perindotty), the average for the 
district works out at a figure, which con- 
veys an imperfect impression of the capa- 
bilities of Wynaad for growing high-class 
teas. A well-known resident in Ceylon, who 
has enjoyed the widest opportunities of 
forming an accurate opinion on these topics, 
holds the view, that under really skilful 
manufacture, Wynaad teas should average 
fully 2d per lb. in excess fof the usual sale 
prices! In the contiguous Nilgiri district 
of Wynaad, some very fine young tea has 
been planted within the past two years, 
while the older fields have been described 
as equal to anything of the kind in S. India, 
sales from_such properties averaging up to 
9d in London. 


HOW TO DEAL WITH LABOUR. 

There is one point to which the attention 
of Ceylon men, who may contemplate settlin 
in the Wynaad, should be specially invited, 
viz., to the unwisdom of taking the law into 
their own hands, indealing with local labourers 
where the standard of work accomplished by 
the latter falls below what they have been 
accustomed to look for, in your island, 
where the discipline in force is entirely 
different from that ruling in this part of 
India. Irrespective of the view held by the 
Wynaad planters, that it is distinctly 
cowardly for an Englishman to strike an 
Indian cooly labourer simply ior indifferent 
work, planters who resort to such drastic 
methods will soon realize that they will 
not merely drive away their labour, but 
lose the capital invested in enlisting such 
people, with the result that their properties 
will be overrun by weeds, and they themselves 
will have earned an equivocal notoriety, 
which is likely to prove a formidable handi- 
cap for the residue ot their stay in the country. 
We have a couple of such instances unfor- 
tunately in South Wynaad, to substantiate 
these views, 
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COCONUT PLANTING ON N.-W. COAST 
OF CEYLON. 
MARAWwILA, Feb. 27. 


The drought has been broken this month by two 
falls of rain we had on the morning and eve ing 
of the 25th inst., measuring °85 cents of an inch. 
The rain was very welcome and was_ eagerly 


- sucked up by the parched and dry soil. The price 


of copra and coconuts is keeping up. There 
seems to be a great demand for the former in 
Colomho, and agents of some members of the De 
Soysa family are buying up all they can and 
at high prices. The copra trade at Madampe and 
Chilaw is almost entirely in the hands of Chetties, 
who are very disinclined to sell the stuff locally 
even at tempting prices. The results of the 
drought of last year are apparent not only in 
small crops, but in lower ontturns of copra and 
desiceated stuff per thousand nuts. Those who 
are paid at the mills for their nuts according to 
the outturn, find the outturn less than of the 
previous crop. 
——___ —__@— a 


RAINFALL RETURN FOR COLOMBO. 


(Supplied by the Surveyor-General.) 


aa Av of u 
1895. | 1896. 1897. | 1898. | 1899. 3tyrs, {£200- 
Inch.| Inch | Inch | Inch | Inch.| Inch.} teh. 
January ..; 6°00 | 2°92 | 3°81 | 2°32 6°98 | 3:22 3:72 
Bebruary ..| 0°81 | 0°35 | 1°68 | 1:98 2°78 | 1°93 | 0°635 
March .-}| 1°84 | 5°64 | 3°66 | 4°21 0°88 | 4°78 
April -.| 9°34 | 5°93 |10°97 | 22°81 6°66 |} 11°31 
May --|10°09 | 9°31 | 8°30 | 5°80 {17°73 | 12°09 
June ..{13°99 | 8°37 (10°14 | 10:94 9:23 | 8°37 { 
July =| 0°62 | 2°85 | 5:24 | O15 lll | 4°38 
August ..| 0°92 | 6°35 | 9°05 | 0°97 0°62 | 3°67 | 
September | 4°09 |10°99 | 4°58 | 6°90 | 1°43 |] 5°01 
October ..|30°36 | 16°78 | 4°71 | 20°60 /|12 99 | 14°52 
November..| 5°83 |19.8! |11°65 | 17°38 8°58 | 12°66 
December..| 9°44 |11°76 | 8°89 | 3-65 | 4°44 | 6°39 


Total. .|92°23 |101'06|82°73 | 103°11'| 73°48) 88°33 | 4°35 
| | 


J ERS 
PLANTING NOTES. 


“ Kew’s FAMouS GARDENS ”—are graphic- 
ally, as well as popularly, described in our daily 
and 7.A., and certainly not too much is made 
of what British dependencies all round the 
world owe to Kew. 


CEYLON TEA BOR AUSTRALIA.—The fol- 
lowing from the Report of Messrs. Tarrant 
Henderson & Co. is not very reassuring :— 


The following extract from a Melbourne circular 
explains the position, and shows plainly how Ceylon 
teas have lost ground during the past year :—‘ The 
most noticeable feature of last year’s trading as 
regards this market has been the increased demand 
for Indians, at the expense of Ceylons. If Indians 
should displace Ueylons to any appreciable extunt, 
the present demand for Chinas will most assuredly 
continue, if not increase, as a larger proportion of 
the milder flavoured Foochow teas would be required 
by blenders to counteract the more astringent pro- 
perties of Indians, as compared with what is needed 
when Ceylons are more largely used. Demand runs 
pansipally, upon teas up to 8d. Ceylons, owing to 

igh costs and poor quality, as compared with Indians, 
have gone very much ont of favour. The latter 
throughout the year have shown excellent value. 
Ohinas have experienced a steady market, demand 
being entirely for clean liquoring sorts from 54d to 63d, 
which has been fully supplied.” The foregoing, we 
might say, does nut apply to Australia only, but it 
also applies very largely to the United States, Canada 


and Russia, whilst to Hurope generally, shipments - 


have been disappointing. 


eee 
He 7 Frem lst te 28th Feb. 0°63 inch, thatis upto 30 a.m. 
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Ceylon Rainfall, 


Tue P. W.D. MereoroboGican OBsErRvVATIONS oF 
Jan. 1900.—We append a Monthly Return of rain 
from which it will be seen that the highest fall was 
at Naulla in the Eastern Province, 21°49 inches and 
the lowest at Kayts inthe Northern Province 0°38 


inches. 
WESTERN PROVINCE. 


Negombo, Mr. Bucknall 
(6) ae 5°05 
Kalutara Mr. Gregson 


(36) 493 
Labugaina, \I7. Bond 
(369) mene ose: 
Henaratgoda, Mr. Silva 
(33) 5 3°87 


CENTRAL PROVINCK. 


Katugastota, Mr. Morgan 
(1,500) PETES 
New Valley, (Dikoya) Mr. 
Ward @G,7v0) .. 5 97 
He boda (Pussellawa) Mr. 
Anierson, (3,310) .. 5°30 
Yarrow Kstate, es 
Mr. Peto (8,400)... 5°98 


9 
By 


Peradeniya Mr. sea 
MacMillan (1,540)... 4:67 
Duckwari, Mr. Edwin 
(3,300) soe OSL 
Caledonia, Not receive 
(4,273) oe = 


Pussellawa, Mr. ae 
Powell (8,000) BG rata) 
Hakgala, Mr Sb 
Nock (8,681)... 5°13 
8. Wauarajah Estate, Mr, 
Tatham (3,700) oe 4°40 
Padupola, Mr. ;Ward .. 
(1,635 we 487 
Mylapitiya, Mr. Rowland 


(1,707) Be 
NokTHEBN PRovINCK. 


Mullaittivu, Mr, Sanmakam 
p san Ook 
Jaffna Mr. MacDonnell 


(8) 1:00 
Mankulam, (N. Road) Mr. 

Walker (167) ... 2°99 
Elephant Pass, Mr... 

Kretser (7) ea ele] 
Vangalachettykulam, Mr. 

Oorlofi (17¥) Nene oul O 
Point Pedro, Mr.Chittampal» m 

(24) ; 044 
Jaffna College, Mr. Couke 
@: wee) L8G 
Kayts, Mr. Kretser .. 

(8) 0°38 
Kankesanturai- Mr... 
Parar achasingha(10).. 1°18 
Pallai, My. Kretser 

(24) -- 0°65 
Murikanay, (North-Central 

Road) Not received — — 

Nedunkeni, Mr. Sanmukam 
(122) we «6874 
Chavakachcheri, Mr. 

Kretser (16) arena 22 

Udupiddi, Mr. Hastings 
(35) u. 0°66 
Marichchukaddi, Mr, 

Thamovbharampillay (14) 1°55 
Murungan, Mr. 

Ramaling»m (52) = 0°94 
Vavuniya Mr, Walker 

(318) 3°52 


SoUTHERN PROVINOH. 
Ella Vella Mr. Adams (262) s 
5°3! 


Kekanadura, do (150) 1°45 
Denagama, do (286) 4°17 
Uuukiriwila Mr. Lourensz 
(235) .. 2°80 
Kirama, Not receivei 


(260) — 
Hali-ela Mr, Adams (200) 5°70 
Tissa Myr. Peries 

(75) eal OL 
Matara Mr. Adams (15) 2°95 
Dandeniya, do (157) .. 5°27 
Urubokka, Mr, do 


Tangalla Mr. Fox (84) 


éfe 4°20 
Mamadola, Mr. Rodrigo 
(56) -- 8°58 


EASTERN PROVINCE, 


Irrakkumam, Mr, Bower (42) 
10°28 
Devilana, Mr. 
Vaniderstraa'en (136) 4°08 
Sagamata, Mr. Bower 
(40) +0 
Ambare, do (65) 11°92 
Kanthalai, Mr. Carte 
(150) Bey 
Allai, Mr. Carte (95) 4°25 
Rukam, Mr. Vanderstraaten 


(420) ate 1 Grdd 
Periyakulam, Mr, 
Carte (20) reo,  OOL 
Chadaiyantalawa, Mr. 
Robertson (57) 11°65 
Kalmuna, do (12) 14°17 
Rotewewu, ao (80) 138°-8 
Lohugala, do (70) 14°70 
Naulla, do (80) 21°40 
Andankulam, Mr, 
Carte (Al) we 9°46 


Manalpuddy, Mr. 
Vanderstraaten (21) 13°15 
Maha-Oya-Tank, 
Mr. Vanderstraaten 
(190) 10°16 


N.-W. PROVINCE. 


Magalawewa, Mr. Dagsanei- 
yake (176) -» 6°21 
Maha Uswewa tank, Mr. 
Crabb (160) teeny eral 
Tenepitiya, Mr. 
Churchill (8) w. 9°80 
Batalagoda, Mr. Fouseka 
= 4°95 
N,-C. PRoviIncR., ~ 


Kalawewa, Mr. MacBride 
(268) 6°40 
Maradankadawala, Mr. 
MacBride (443) ... 3°97 
Mihintale, Mr  Drieberg 


(354) Bo 5°63 
Horowapotana, Mr. 
MacBride (217) _. 4°54 


Madawachchiya, Mr. 
MacBride (285) .. 1°80 
Topare, Mr.Jayewardane (200) 
ve 4°51 
Minneriya Mr. Eves — 
6718 


Uva PROVINCE. 


Bandarawela, Mr. 

Tocke (4,00v) .. 5'37 
Haldummulla, Mr. Viramuttu 

(3,160) .. 710 

Kumbukan, Mr. 

Emerson (446) ... 761 
Koslanda, Mr. 

Ewerson (“,258) ... 8:09 
Tanamalwila, Not 

received (550) Le — 
Bibile, Mr. Silva (AS80) 11°87 
Taluena, Mr. Fernando 


(1,100) Hi 7:30 
Allutnuwa,a—Mr. Leembrig- 
gen (3.0) 1172 


SABARAGAMUWa. 


Ambanpitiya, Mr. 
Caldicott (729) 4°05 


Pelmadu'la,Mr. Clarse 4°05 
(408) 14°62 
Kolonna Korale (Hulanda- : 
oya) Not received (203) — 
Avisawella, Mr, Jeffery 
105) o 616 
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SHARE LIST. LONDON COMPANIES. 


‘ paid Buy- Sell- Tran- 
Company. p. sh. ers. ers. sactions 
fe vehrae iw Alliarve Tea Co., of Ceylon, 10 8-9 — ore 
Anglo Ceylon General Estates Co.100 -- 35-40 .. 
ISSUED BY THE Associated Estates « 0., of Ceylon 10 = 35 x sib 
Do. 6 : er cent prefs, 10 oa 7$ e 
i ’ ara Ceylon Proprietary Co. 1 «. 12°6—176 .. 
COLOMBO SHARE BROKERS’ ASSO- Ceylon Ten alee a Co., 10 a= 2}—25h -- 
: imbula Valiey Co., 5 bi zs 
CIATION, Seo ote ote Sie 
Eastern Produce and Estates Co. § we «BEB ave 
; CO} Ins. Ederapolla Tea Co., 10). = 78 . 
CEYLON PRODUCE COMPAN eapest ied ae Estates 10 ee 5—¢ ’ 
: Kelani Valley Tea Asson., 5 A 5—6 . 
paid) Buys ise aaae Kintyre states Co iget yeu xaos 
5 p. sh. ers. ers. sactions. Lanka Pliatation Co., 10 43 4-65 We 
Company Nahalina Estates Co , 1 — if = 
P vah Estates Co., Ltd. 609 900 9295 925 New Dimbuia Co., 1 _ el_3 i 
Res tes and Coconut Estates 509 — 95unl .. Nuwar hilyo Lea Estate Co, lu 9¢ _ 9 
Ciistlereagh Tea Co., Ltd. 100 99 10 dal Ouvah Coffee Co., y0 7 Bi) 
Ceylon Hills Estates Co., Ltd. 100 — — 3/3 Ragalla Tea Estates Co, 10 = 10 
Ceylon Provincial Estates Co. 500 ..  — 505 Scott h Ceylo» Tea Co., 19} izei 14—J8 
Ciaremont Estates Co., Ltd. 100 2% bis _— Sprinz Valley Tea Co., 10 3 4—5 
Clunes Tea Co., Ltd. 100 — Re oD St. derd Tes Cr., : 2 ey a 
‘Clyde Estates Co., Ltd. WC) 9 8) _ The Shell Transport and Trading 
Diomoo Tea Co., Ltd. Wye OO i MEO = Comp ny, 108 = - = 
Drayton Estate Co., Lte. 100 ae 169 40 Yativasolu « eylon Tea Co., 0, . — 8-8 ... 
Ella Tea Co., of Geylon, Ltd. 100 — 7250 — Yatiyantota pref. 6 o/o 18 10 i 
Estates Co., of Uva, Ltd. £09 = 280 A. BY ORDER OF THE (OMMITTEB. 
Gangawatta BOONE ety een me re Colombo, March 2nd, 1900 
Alusgow Estate Co., Lrd. 500 ag. 910 905 Latest London Pri¢es, 
Graat Western Tea Co., 500 a 640 ‘ SAeenaneain.aneieamnianine 
Hapugahalande Tea Estate Co, 200 — : -¢ 


High Forests Estates Co., Ltd 500 us 570 5A THE LOCAL MARKET. 


Do part paid 350 00 400 —- 


@ * ( : = 2 ‘ p 
Herekely Crates Cuaaid Ae "gts an (By Mr. James Gibson. Barllie St., Fort.) 
Kandyan Hills Co., Ltd. 10 — 70 67°30 Colombo, Feb. 27th, 1900. 
Kanapediwatte Ltd. 10.0 160 = 90 30 COFFEE :— 
Kelani Tea Garden Co., Ltd. 101 40 De 3‘ tustate Parchment per bushel 7°50 to 9700 
Kirklees Estates ore ter ; nee Oar eB eG Bs ace do R600 to 7.00 
vesmire Hstates Co., Ltd. = y Native Coffee 4 
eae Uva Estates Co,, Ltd 600 i; 425 400 xd do F. O. B } per cwt. . } B42 00 
Mocha Tea Co., of Ceylon, Ltd. 600 .. “610 610 Liberian coffee:—per bushel F400 to 450 
Nahavilla Estate Co., Ltd. 500 — 476 oD do cleaned coffee:—per ewt R22°00 to 24°90 
Neboda Tea,, Co. Ltd 500 600. ae Cocoa unpicked:—per ewt 28°00 to 42°00 
Nyussaland Coffee Co. Ltd. 100 ye I . uo cleaned do R43°00 to 46°00 
Ottery Histate Co., Ltd. 100 cei lies ro Cardamoms Malabar per 1b R100 to 1°10 
Palmerston Tea Co., Ltd. 500 — 400 cn do Mysore do R155 to 1°80 
Penrhos Estates Co., Ltd. 100 — $8750 Sia Rice :— 
Pine Hill Estate Co., Ltd. 60 40 A's Svoolai per bag of 164 Ib. nett R900 to 9°25 
Pitakanda Tea Company 500 =«1,000 = — 9 Slate or Ist quality:— per bushel R3-42 to 3°45 
Putupaul. Tea Co., Led. (Mais yc 120 = Soolai 2& 3rd. do do do R333 to 3°40 
Batwatte Cacoa Co., Ltd. 500 = aus Ban Coast Calunda R3°87 to 4700 
Rayigam Tea Co., Ltd. R100 ae 65 = Coast Kara R375 to 3°87 
Zoeberry Tea Co., Ltd. 105 + = ay Kazala é R528 to 3°30 
Ruanwella Tea Co., Lid. 19 rte 69 20 Muttusamba Ordinary R387 to 4°25 
St. Heliers Tea Co., Ltd. 600 50° — 23 Gin iiimon. per lb Nol to 4 R52 
Talgaswela Tea Co.. Ltd. ae) = 26 do _ do 1 toz Bii065 
Do 7 per cent. Prefs. 10 male aa oie do Chips per candy R920 to 95°00 
Tonacombe Estate Co., Ltd. 500." — + 450 = Coconuts Ordinary per thousand K35:09 to 48 00 
Udabage Estate Co., Ltd. 1000. os — do Selected do R36°00 to 40°00 
Jdugama Tea & Timber Co., Ltd. 50 5 16 .: Coconut Oil per cwt R14°5) to 14-674 
Union Kstate Co., Ltd. 500 290 3u0 = do do F. O. B. per ton R2x0-U0 to 293°50 
Upper Maskeliya Estate Co., os POONAC:— 
ue eBay lah! i Muiriontioa wat (ol OR ERNE Be ena Has00 to S750 
i ea Co., 0 eyloh, ocon e o GF fp 
Darel tr ; T1008), Veotel ro ial do’ Mill (retai)) do R77°50 to 80°00 
Vogan Tea Co., Ltd. 100 .. CB Cotton Seed per ton R8s°00 
Wanarajah Tea Ca aa — age oon Prue per randy alse, 
‘o., Ltd, = 775! eal alpitiya (0) 2 
Yataderiya Tes, C Kaine oe Be eee AS) 
Cart Gopra do R38 00 to 42°00 Scarce 
OrYLON OommeEroraL Oompanigs Satinwood per cubic feet - R200 to 2:25 
do Flowered ie at to 6°00 
aw’s Peak Hotel Co., Ltd. 106 _— = nis Halmilla oO 1:90 : 
Bristol Hotel Cc., Ltd TD, eS OS) PD) Palu do R100. to 1:12 
Do 7 per cent Debts LOO =»=—-:105 — — Ebony per ton R75‘00 to 175:00 
Ceylon Gen. Steam Navgt. Kitul fibre per cwt K28 00 to 30°00 
Co., Ltd. 100 200 He 200 Palmyra do do R4°50 to 17°50 
Coloubo Apothecaries Co., Ltd 110 ae 145 P Jafina Black Cleaned per ewt Rj4°00 
Colompo Assembly Rooms Co., do mixed do K12°00 to 13:00 
Ltd. 20%) Le bOloy... id Indian do R800 to 17°50 
Do prefs. 200 — an a0 a> Cleaned do 10°50 to 17°50 
Colombo Fort Land and Building Sapanwood per ton Ra0‘00 to 60°00 
Co., Ltd. i C0 AN? er 85 Ee G ot ences per cases ae ee aie 
1g Compan Vane 2 = © bo ussinfg per tin ; 0 3 
Se DE ratel Cone Td. 106 _ 130xd_ .. do Russian per cases R675 te 7:00 
Kandy Hotels Co., Ltd. 100 ‘ — ono Nux Vomica do per ewt - R200 to 3°60 
Kandy Stations Hotels Co, 100 we 30 — Croton Seed per cwt R30°00 
Mount Lavinia Hotels Co., Ltd. 150 150 200 .. Kapok cleaned fob per cwt R24°50 
New Colombo Ice Co., Ltd. 100 170) = — ao uncleaned do R6-00 
Nuwara Eliya Hotels Co., Ltd. 100 274 80 rie : Large lumps R650°00 to 1000°00 " 
Public Ha!l Co., L a. 20 16 _ _— Ee lomibage quae ons cn do Hag 8 ee al 1 
storage Co, 1000 — _ — aceording to grade ip 250°00 to 650081 
ee ak it Dust R1G0'00 te 66000 


Do 10 % prets. 100 =~ ial a 
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COLOMBO PRICE CURRENT. 


(Furnished by the Chamber of Commerce.) 
Colombo, 26th Feb. 1900. 


CaRDAMoMs:— 
All round parcel, well bleached per lb. R170 
Do. dull medium do. 1:50 
Special assortment, 0 and lenly do. 225 
Seeds do. 140 


CincHova Bark:— 
Per unit of Suiphate of Quinine 12) lo/o to4 c/o 
CINNAMON ‘— 
Ordinary assortment per Ib, 60c. 
Nos. 1 and 2 only per lb. 66c. + Small supplies. 
Nos. 3 and 4 only per lb. 54c. 
CINNAMON CHIPs :— 
Per candy of 5691b R95—Good supply. 
Cocoa :— 
Finest estate red; unpicked per cwt R48:00 
Medinm do do per cwt R42°00 Nominal. 
Bright native, unpicked and andre per ewt Nominal 


Ordinary do () do Nominal 
Coconuts—(husked). 

Selected per thousand R45'00 

Ordinary % R41:00 

Smalls és R28-00 


Coconut CakE— 
Poonac in robins f.o.b. per ton R80:00 
Do. in bags none 
Coconut (Dessicated). 
‘Assorted all grades per lb. 13%c¢ Nominal. 
Coconut O1L— 
Dealers’ Oil per cwt. R14-75—Sellers at R14°75 
Coconut Oil in ordinary packages, f.o. b. per ton 
R330°00.—Sellers at R335°00 
CorFEE— : 
sa Flanbetion Estate Parchment on the spot per bus. 
9 00 
‘Plantation Estate Coffee f.o.b. (ready) per cwh. R65 
Native Coffee, f.0.b 42-00. 
OrrRoNELLA O1L.— 
Ready do per lb, 68c—In drums of 800 iks 
do ‘do per lb. —None 
CoPpRA— 
Boat Copra per candy of 560 Ib. R45°50 


Calpentyn Copra do do R46°50 
Cart do do do R43 00 
‘state do do do R46:50 
Croron SEED per cwt R30:00 
Esony— 


Sound per ton at Govt. depot Ri75.—As per last 
Governmen Sales, Nov. 15th. 
Inferior per ton at Govt. depot R120 


FingEs— 
Ceconut Bristle No. 1 per ewt Ril 
‘ Do Maen, ps 8:00 
Coconut mattress’ ,, 1 if 275 
Do Be as 2-00 
Coir Yarn Kogalla ,, 1 to8 18 00 
Do Colombe ,, 1 to8 16 00 
‘Kitool all sizes 38 00 
» Palmyrah 16:00 
Perper—Black per lb Qe. 
PLumBaco— 
Large lumps » per ton R1000 Market 
Ordinary lumps __,, op 900 | weak; 
Chips : i, sy 650 } Very Limi- 
Dust eS 500 | ted transac- 
Do (Flying) 200 } tions. 
SapANwooD— perton , R60 
Satinwoop (ordinary) per cubic ft. 2°40 
: High Grown. Medium, Low Grown. 
Tra— cts cts cts 
Broken Pekoe and Broken 
Orange Pekoe per 1b 52 41 34 
~ Orange Pekoe do 52 40 34 
Pekoe do 43 37 32 
Pekoe Souchong do. 38 31 28 
Pokos Fannings do 35°C 29 
Broken mixed—dust, de, per lb 
4) 27 Ht) 
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MARKET RATES FOR OLD AND NEW PRODUOTS. 


(From Lewis ¢& Peat’s Wortniyhtly Prices Current, London, February £4th, 1900, ) 


t= No Price Current having reached us by latest mail, we omit the usual quotations 


und fill with other matter. 


ero a 


THE VALUE OF THE PHILIPPINES. 


AN ADDRESS BY SENATOR BEVERIDGE OF INDIANA. 


‘““Mr, President, the times call for candor. ‘The 
Philippines are ours forever, ‘territory belonging to 
the United States,’ as the Constitution cells them. 
And just beyond the Philippines are China’s illimi- 
table markets. We will not retreat from either, 

“China's trade is the mightiest commercial fact in 
our future. Her foreign commerce was $2%5,738,300 
in 1897, of which we, her neighbor, had less than 
15 per cent, of which only a little more than half 
was merchandise soid to China by us. We ought 
to:have 50 per cent, and we will. And China's foreign 
eommerce is only beginning. ; 

“The Philippines command the commercial situa- 
tion of the entire East. Can America best trade 
with China from San Francisco or New York? From 
San Francisco, of course, But if San Francisco were 
closer to China than New York is to Pittsburg, what 
then? And Manila is nearer Hongkong than Havena 
is to Washington, And yet American statesmen pian 
to surrender this commercial throne of the Orient 
where Providence and our soldiers’ lives have placed. 
us. When history’ comes to write the story of that 
suggested treason to American supremacy and there- 
fore to the spread of American civilization, let her 
in mercy write that those who so proposed were 
merely blind and nothing more. 

“But if they did not command China, India, the 
Orient, the whole of the Pacific for purposes of offence, 
defence and trade, the Philippines are s. valuable 
in themselves that we should hold them. I have 
cruised more than 2,000 miles through the Archipelago, 
every Moment a surprise atits loveliness and wealth. 
I have rodden hundreds of miles on the islands, 
every foot of the way a revelation of vegetable and 
mineral riches. No land in America surpasses in 
fertility the plains and valleys of Luzon. Rice and 
coffee, sugar and coconuts, hemp and tobacco, and 
many products of the temperate as well as tropic 
zone grow in various sections of the archipelago. I 
have seen hundreds of bushels of Tadian corn lying in a 
road fringed with banana trees. The forests of Negros, 
Mindanao, Mindora, Puauan and parts of Luzon are 
invaluable and intact. The wood of the Philippines 
can supply the furniture of the world for a century to 
come. At Cebu, Rev. Father Jalio Segrera told me 
that forty miles of Cebu’s movatain chain are 
practically mountains of coal. Pablo Majla, one of the 
most reliable men on the islands, confirmed the state- 
ment. Some declare that the coal is only lignite, but 
ship captains who have used it told me it is better 
steamer fuel than the best coal of Japan. I have a 
nugget of pure gold picked up in its present form on 
the banks of a Philippine creek. I have gold dust 
washed out by crude processes of careless natives 
from the sands of a Philippine stream. Both indicate 
great deposits at the source from which they come. 
In one of the islands great deposits of copper exist un- 
touched. The mineral wealth of this empire of the 
ocean will one day surprise the world. I base this 
statement partly on personal observation, but chiefly 
on the testimony of foreign merchants in the Philip- 
pines who have practically investigated the subject 
and upon the unanimous opinion of natives and, 
priests. And the mineral wealth is but a small frac- 
tion of the agricultural wealth of these islands. 

‘* And the wood, hemp, copra and other products of 
the Philippines supply what we need and cannot our- 
selves produce. And the markets they themselves 
afford will be immense, Spain’s export and import 


trade with the islands undeveloped, wae $12,175,549 
annually. Our trade with the islands developed will 
be $125,000,000 annually; for who believes that we 
cannot do ten times as wellas Spain? Consider their 
imperial dimensions. Luzon ia larger and richer 
than New York, Pennsylvania, LIllinoie or Ohio. 
Mindanao is larger and richer than all New England. 
Manila, asa port of call and exchange, will in the 
time of men now living, far surpass Liverpool. Behold 
the exhaustless markets they command. It is as if a half 
dozen of our states were set down between “Oceania” 
and the ‘ Orient,” and those states themselves un- 
developed and unspoiled of their primitive wealth 
and resources. Nothing is so natural as trade with 
one’s neighbours; the Philippines make us the nearest 
neighbours of ai the East.; Nothing is more natural 
than to trade with those you know. This is the 
philosophy of all advertising. The Philippines 
bring us permanently face to face with the most 


sought customers of the world. National 
prestige, national propinquity, these and 
commercial activity are the elements of com- 


mercial success, The Philippines give the first; the 
character of the American people eupplies the last. 
It is a providential conjunction of all the elements 
of trade, of duty and of power. If we are willing to 
goto war rather than let Hngland have a few fect 
of frozen Alaska, which affords no market and’ com- 
mands none, what should we not do rather than let 
England, Germany, Russia or Japan haye all the 
Philippines? And no man on the spot can fail to see 
that this would be their fate if we retired, 


‘‘The climate is the best tropic climate in the world. 
This is the belief of those who have lived in many 
tropic countries, with scores of whom I have talked on 
thie point. My own experience with tropical condi- 
tions has not been exhaustive; yet spea king from that 
experience, I testify that the climate of Toile’ Sulu, 
Oebu and even of Manila, greatly sur passes that of 
Hongkong.” 

** Here, then, Senators, is the situation. ‘Two years 
ago there was no land in all the »world which we 
could occupy for any purpose. Our commerce was 
daily turning toward the Orient, and. geography and 
trade developments made necessary our commercial 
empire over the Pacific. And in that ocean we had 
no commercial, naval or military base. Today we 
have one of the three great ocean possession of the 
globe, located at the most comma nding commercial, 
naval and military point in the e astern seas, within 
hail of India, shoulder with Chin a, richer in its own 
resources than any equal’body of. iand on the entire 
globe, and peopled by a race wl tich civilization de- 
mands shall be improved. Shallyseabandonit? ‘That 
man little knows the common peo ple of the Republic, 
little understands the instincts of our race, who thinks 
we will not hold it fast, and hold it forever, ad- 
ministering just-government by simplest methods.” 


In closing the Senator said: “Myr. President and 
Senators, adopt the resolution offered that peace may 
quickly come and that we may begin our civilizing 
saving, regenerating and uplifting werk. Adopt it 
and this blood shed will ceas‘h when these deluded 
children of our islands learn that this is the final 
action of the representatives of the American people 
in Congress assembled. Rejject’ it. amd the world, 
history and the American peaple will look where to 
forever fix the awful responsibility far ‘the consequen- 
ces that will surely follow such failure to do our 


manifest duty. How dare we delay when soldicrs’ 


blood is flowing.”—American, Mantka, Feb, 10. — 
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THE COCONUT INDUSTRY IN CEYLON. 


LTHOUGH the coconut palm has 
been cultivated and has flourished 
in the Island for centuries, its 
products did not until recently 
take as prominent a part as 
might have been expected among 

exports. The explanation is that the palm is 

slow of growth, taking from five to fifteen years, 
according to the character of the soil, to come 
into bearing, and not being in full bearing till ten 
to twenty-five years. In these circumstances, 

European capital which expects quiet returns sach 

as coffee, cacao, tea, and cardamons yield, has not 

been largely attracted to 1t; and the experience of 

European ‘planters in the Northern and Eastern 

Provinces, where only very small profits were 

derived owing to the difficulties of transport, was 

not such as to encourage investors. What the 
native plantations yielded, lessened by the enor- 
mous claims of home consumption, was therefore 
practically all that reached the market and was 
available for export and for manufacture at the 
hands of British merchants, Within the past ten 

to fifteen years, however, there has been an im- 

mense development of cultivation, partly through 

the growth in knowledge and enterprise of the 

Ceylonese themselves, and partly through the 

appreciation by Europeans of the fact that, though 

the returns from coconuts are low, they are surer 
than from any other industry, and that as an 
investment there is nothing to equal palm culti- 
vation. The following figures from the exports 
| statistics of the Island will show at a glance the 
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immense development there has been in the 


coconut industry :— 
1861. 1898. 


Value. Value. 
Cwt. Rs. Cwt. Rs. 
Coconut Oil -- 83,605 1,010,430 435,933 6,684 306 
Do  Poonac ate No record, 216.629 897,426 
Copra Pe AeA ey AAS) 163,680 506,277 6,328,462 
Coir «- 43,163 308,640 183,931 1,767,345 
Desiccated Coconuts ,. Not established 116,433 2,342,971 
Gals. Gals. 
Arrack -. 893,385 267,870 65,902 153,064 
Nut 


Coconuts ay ents 79,960 12,027,714 641,247 


The foregoing figures show not only the great 
advance made by every product of the coconut 
palm since 1861, but also the new uses to which 
the nut and its products are put. Thus, in 1861, 
either there ‘vere no exports of pooaac ‘the kernel 
refuse after oil is expreased) or they were so small 
as not to be worth recording. Now they are sent 
away by thousands of hundredweights to various 
parts of the world, chiefly Europe, to fatten stock, 
The trade in desiccated coconuts is of very recent 
growth, and the exports have found a place in the 
commercial tabular statements only since 1891; 
now the kernels of about 40;000,000 nuts are 
annually deprived of their moisture after being 
sliced in desiccators, and packed in lead-lined 
boxes are seni to all parts of the world, including 


' France, to be used for confectionery, &e. 


The above items, however, do not exhaust the 
list of the products of the coconut palm sent away 
from the island. There isa trade in cadjins (or 
thatch) and mats mide of the leaf, in coir mats 
and rugs made cf the husk, in laths and rafters 
maide of the wood, and in # variety of articles, 
useful and ornamental, made of the shell. Alto- 
gether the value of the exports of the products of 
the coconut palm ¢annot be far short of 19 million 
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rupees a year or 30 million franes. Nor, again, 
does this represent in any way the value of the 
coconut industry to the Island. It is the only 
great agricultural product whose home con- 
sumption is even larger than the export trade. It 
is impossible to state accurately the value of the 
products of the coconut palm used by the people 
of the country, in the construction of their houses 
and huts, in domestic utensils, in trade imple- 
ments, in food, in drink, in medicine, in the 
absolute necessaries of tropical life, in luxuries, 
but; even on the moderate calculation that a 
family uses 14 nut a day,} the 700,000 families of 
which the 34 million people in the island may be 
said to consist, would consume 3834 million nuts. 
A calculation of the exports of last year showed 
that nearly 400 million nuts were sent away in 
the husk, in the shell, as oil, and after desic- 
cation; so that the production of the Island can- 
not be less than 800 million nuts. 

It isestimaied that, including dwelling gardens, 
about 700,000 acres (280,000 hectares) are planted 
with the coconut palm. This acreage, at 75 
trees to the acre and 20 nuts to the tree, should 
yield 1,050 million nuts; but a large number of 
trees are reserved for toddy drawing, and the 
distillation there from of the spirit known as 
arrack. The value of the arrack consumed in the 
Island (over a million gallons) has been computed 
in a recent official paper at R7,629,067, and of 
this sum the Government now receives R3,000,000 
a year, or one-eighth cf the total revenue, by the 
sale of the monopoly of retailing the spirit to 
“renters.” The importance, therefere; cf the coco- 
nut industry to the people and to the country is 
beyond controversy ; and the growth of the indus- 
try is steadily maintained. 

_  _—-—----—- 


PRACTICAL HINTS TO HORSE OWNERS. 


By A. CHINNIAH, G.B.V.C. 


INTRODUCTION. 


Ever since I started practising I have observed 
that it is very difficult to explain anything 
based on the rational practice of Veterinary 
science to a client who is not a horseman. Em- 
piricism is all that is known to such. The em- 
piric is always ready to put down anything and 
everything rational. The battle between empi- 
rism and rationalism will (as in the case of human 
medical practice) go on till people are forced by 
bitter experience to abandon the former for the 
latter. 

As these hints are mainly intended for laymen, 
it is my desire to avoid technical language as 
much as possible, but if such terms are 
unavoidable, they will be explained in footnotes, 


CwaPteR I,—STABLES. 


Sttuation.-—The stables should be located on 
a spot well raised from surrounding land, so that 
the floor will be as free as possible from mois- 
ture. It is important to see that no hindrance to 
the proper circulation of air is possible, and there 
is no reason why the stables should not be as 
well constructed and well placed as the master’s 
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residence, in point of aspeet, situation and proper 
elevation. The distance from the other buildings 
to the stable should be at least 50 yards. 

Floor.—Many horse owners in Ceylon favour 
granite or cement floors for their animals. The 
preference to this kind of floorisno doubt because 
it could easily be kept clean. The disadvantages 
of such flooring are, however, great, and hence 
their use should be discontinued. Brittle hoof, 
sand crack, sprains, &c. are the diseases that 
are brought about by such hard floors. 

The best and the cheapest flooring fora horse's 
stable should be of earthy material, which is a 
poor conductor of heat and cold. Again, an 
animal when standing stamps his feet a good 
deal, and if this goes on on stone or cemented 
floors, the concussion is greatly felt; but when 
the texture of the material used is of a yielding 
nature, it is modified to a great extent. For the 
tropics a clay floor is the best, and it should be 
made as follows :— 

For the top layer (to a depth of 6 or 8 inches) 
two parts of fine clay mixed up with one part 
each of sand and lime should be used. But the 
lower stratum should be made of good cabook 
or clay. 

The clay or cabogk should be spread over a depth 
of one foot, without any water being added and 
rammed in witha block of wood, After a day some 
water should be sprinkled overin the evening. The 
next morning more earth should again be rammed 
in and watered in the evening, and on the third 
day the same process should be repeated. The 
top layer (the composition of which is given 
above) should be spread over then, aud treated 
after the same fashion for about three days, and 
then allowed to dry for three weeks,so that one 
full month is required to make a floor. 

A floor made in this way will be found most 
satisfactory, but to keep it in good condition is 
very difficult, unless it is well looked after. 

There are some animals that never stale unless 
they are taken out of the stable. This is an ex- 
cellent habit, and one which should, if possible, 
be inculcated. The practice which is sometimes 
adopted of catching the urine in a bucket or 
chatty is a good one, but if this is not carried 
out earth should be sprinkled over the wet 
ground to absorb the moisture, and the spot 
brushed clean. The spots stained during the — 
night should be scraped and then filled up with 
powdered clay, and patted down smooth. A box- 
full of dry earth should be kept in a corner of 
the stable for this purpose, 

The slope of the stable should not exceed 1 in 
80; if above that it produces sprain, weakness 
of the loins, &c. 

(To be continued.) 


—___—____ 


MODERN AGRICULTURAL SCIENCE. 


The Nineteenth Century for November last com- 
tains an interesting and instructive article referring 
to a series of useful Agricultural Experiments, 
which are calculated to throw a good deal ef 
light on agricultural practice :— 

Some eighteen years ago the two founders 
of that New Soil Science were attracted to the 
study of seil bacteriology. Ope of them we 
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Mr. John Hunter, v..c., ¥.c.s., Chemical Analyst 
and Lecturer on Agricultural Chemistry and Brew- 
ing Science. The other was Professor McAlpine, 
Lecturer cn Botany and Botanical Adviser to the 
Highland and Agricultural Society of Scotland, 
The discoveries of Pasteur and other investiga- 
tors as to the paramount importance of having 
the right crops of yeast plants in the produc- 
tion of beer were doubtless the means by which 
Mr. Hunter was led to recognise the equally 
great importance of having in the soil the right 
erops of soil bacteria. The nodules on the roots 
of the leguminosae were first investigated by 
Messrs. Hunter and McAlpine, and, as the results 
of a eareful series of investigations and experi- 
ments, they demonstrated the fact that the bac- 
teria in these root nodules did possess the power 
of absorbing the ‘‘free nitrogen of the atmo- 
sphere and rendering it available for the use of 
the plant. The discovery of this property on 
the part of the nodule bacteria 1s usually as- 
cribed to Hellriegel, but years before Hellriegel 
announced his discovery in 1886, Messrs. Hunter 
and McAlpine were teaching the same fact to 
their students, as the lecture notes of any of 
their students at that time can testify. After 
investigating the nature and functions of the 
bacteria in the root nodules of the leguminosae, 
Messrs. Hunter and McAlpine proceeded to 
earry out a series of investigations In regard to 
the nitrifying bacteria. At an early stage of 
their investigations they found there were several 


well-defined seta of bacteria concerned in the 


work whose final end is nitrification. They suc- 
ceeded in isolating and cultivating the nitrous 
germs, and they also isolated what they believed 
to be the nitric germ, but in the case of the 
latter germ they were for a time puzzled to 
find that they could not from it, in any ordi- 
nary culture media, produce nitrates. By a happy 
inspiration they remembered the plan by which 
Napoleon was able to secure from the old mortar 
in the Paris stables a supply of nitrate for the 
manufacture of gunpowder, and they accordingly 
added a small supply of mild lime in the form 
of garden wall mortar to the eulture media, 
with the result that the nitric germs produced 
nitrates speedily enough. These experimentors 


‘knew well enough before then that caustic lime 
‘would destroy the soil bacteria, und they therefore 


taught that the old plan of applying a heavy 
dressing of four to six tons per acre of hot 
lime was a huge mistake, while on the other 
hand a small annual, or at the outside bien- 
nial dressing of lime compost to the surface soil, 
where bacterial life was most active, was essential 
in successful and scientific manuring. They also 
found that these lime compounds in the surface 
soil served a further important use by preventing 
the soluble silicates being taken up by the roots 
of the plant, as these soluble silicates were taken 
up by the lime, and still more readily by the 
magnesium obtained from the lime, and then 
formed insoluble silicates which were retained 
in the soil, and did not diffuse into the 
plant, so that there was produced a non-sili- 
cated stem, or in the other words a cellulose 
stem, which would bend without breaking in 
the wind, while the non-silicated straw was 
much superior in value to the silicated straw. 
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They ridiculed the old idea that soluble silica 
built up in the tissue of the plant gave strength 
and solidity to the stem, and they pointed out 
that silica was, to all intents and purposes 
glass, so that straw with a backbone of silica 
was a brittle substance which was very liable 
to be broken and lodged by the wind, and 
rooreover was of very inferior feeding value. 
They also found that just as in the manutac- 
ture of beer or whisky, or in fact in any 
process of fermentation, great quantities of car- 
bonie acid were produced, so through the opera- 
tions of the soil ferments great quantities of 
carbonic acid were produced in the soil, and 
one great function of subsoil drains was to 
provide an outlet for the great amount of 
carbonic acid produced in the soil through the 
operation of the soil ferments. The same line 
of reasoning went to show that the commonly 
accepted doctrine as to capillarity required to 
be recast, and in fact that the whole of the 
old system of agricultural science as taught in 
the text-books commonly used, required to be 
pulled down and built up anew ona biological 
basis. 

(To be concluded.) 

———__—__—_ +> 
THE SOLUBLE MINERAL MATTER OF SOILS, 


By THomas H. MEAns, 


Aasistant in Division of Soils US. Department 
of Agriculture. 

If a piece of granite be exposed to the weather 
for along time, changes will be noticed gradually 
taking place. The rock will whiten and finally 
fall to pieces, leaving a coarse powder without the 
slightest resemblance to the original rock. if the 
rock is weighed, it will be found that some of the 
material composing the rock has disappeared, 
This process of the breaking down of rocks has 
been going on forages unnumbered, and to-day 
nearly all of the rocks are covered with a layer of 
rock powder or soil. While the rock is breaking 
down, or weathering, as it is termed, mosses and 
lichens begin to grow, and, as they die and give 
place to other plants, their remains decay and 
leave in the decomposing rock the black coloring 
m»tter which is called organic matter, and which 
in certain stages of decomposition is called humus, 
When the rock is all broken down and the organic 
matter, together with the humus, is mixed with the 
rock powder, there remains what is termed a soil, 

Many chemists haved studied this weathering of 
rocks and the formation of soils, and all of them 
agree that in the process large quantities of the 
materials in the rocks are so changed by the 
weathering that they are rendered more or less 
soluble in water; then as the rainfall penetrates 
the rock and the rock powder, this soluble matter 
is gradually dissolved and washed out, accounting 
for the loss in weight of the decomposing granite. 

Dr. George P. Merrill, of the United States 
National Museum, has examined a large number 
of rocks and soils, and has determined that rocks 
lose by solution from 10 per cent to as much as 98 
per cent of their weight in passing from the solid 
rock to soil, that is to suy. in the formation of ay, 
acre of soil one foot deep from 200 to 86,000 tons 
of the rock are removed by solution, 
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Rocks are composed of various materials, some of 
which in decomposing or weathering yield large 
quantities of soluble matter, while others yield 
little or no readily soluble matter; so that the rock 
is not dissolved as a whole, but the chemical action 
of weathering so changes some minerals that parts 
of them are made soluble. Thus feldspar, 4 
common constituent of many of our rocks, is not 
soluble in water, but as weathering goes on under 
the atmospheric conditions, the mineral whitens, 
breaks down, and the insoluble kaolin (clay) and 
silica (sand) are left, while potassium carbenate is 
washed out in solution. On the other hand, 
quartz, the most common of all minerals, does not 
ehange during the weathering, but simply breaks 
up into finer particles of sand, very little of which 
is removed by solution. 

With the formation of the soil this process of 
solution and removal does not cease, but as long as 
water is in contact with the soil grains there are 
chemical changes taking place and salts are being 
dissolved. Pure water will dissolve as much as 
one percent of some of our soils, but the average 
amount dissolved will be much less than this, 
probably nearer one-tenth of one per cent. 

The soils, like the rocks, are composed of various 
materials, and the water dissolves these just as it 
did the minerals of the granite. Some of the 
minerals contain plant food, some do not, and 
when all of the minerals containing plant food are 
dissolved and washed away, the soils become 
sterile and will not support plant growth. Plants 
need only a very small amount of mineral food at 
one time, but this smal] amount must be supplied 
throughout the growing season. 

A number of chemists have made chemical 
analyses of the matter dissolved by waier in 
various soils. They have shown that all of the 
minerals are more or less dissolved by the water, 
and that the solutions contain all of the mineral 
ingredients of aplant. Theimportant plant foods, 
phosphorus, nitrogen, and potash, are present in 
small quantities in the solution, while lime is 
present in a much larger quaniity in most soils. 
Should the plant fools be present in solution in 
large quantities, the first heavy rain would wash 
all ont that were dissolved, and their value would 
be lost. The examination of large numbers of 
samples of drainage water has shown that phos- 
phoric acid and potash are only washed out in 
smill quantities, while nitrogen is removed nearly 
as fast as formed within the soil. 

{t was noted many years ago that a soil pos- 
sessed the property of decolorizing Svlutions and 
of rendering foul water pure. This is well ilJus- 
trated in ourcommon custom of digging wells; 
the deeper the well the purer the water 
and the lesg liable to contamination from surfice 
impurifics. This simple f ct of the power of sand 
ov soil to take the coloring matter out cf manwe 
extracts was noted by chemists, who found, on 
further examination, that the phenomenon was 
much more general and of a far larger interest 
than was first supposed. It has been found that 
all soils possess this property toa greater or less 
extent. They remove soluble matters from solu- 
tion and gradually release them again, so that at 
no time is any large quantily of matter present in 
solution. Whena solution of potassium nitrate 
is poured through a soil the potassium is in a 
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large measure absorbed and retained, while lime 
takes the place of potash in solution and is 
washed out as the nitrate of lime. Soils, in other 
words, decompose the saits and retain the alka- 
line portion (potash, soda) with the phosphoric 
acid, while the acid portions (uitric, muriatic, 
sulphuric, ete.) are removed with part of the 
alkalies and lime. 

The great importance of this fact to the agri- 
culturist can readily be seen, When a mineral 
fertilizer is applied to a soil, instead of being all 
dissolved and remaining in solution to be washed 
down into the subsoil by the first heavy rain, thie 
plant foods are absorbed by the soil and gradually 
supplied for the use of the plant roots, 

During a etudy of the soluble matter of soils in 
the Division of Soils several new methods and 
new apparatus have been used, and the results 
obtained have been of much interest to those 
engaged in agricultural research as well as to the 
practical agriculturist. 

The soluble matter of soils may be classed 
under two general heads, (1) soluble miueral] 
matter and (2) soluble organic matter. Under the 
first head are classified all salts and soluble com- 
pounds derived (from the decomposition of rock 
or mineral parts of the soil. Under the second 
head are classified all soluble matter derived from 
plant and animal remains. The study has been 
confined almost entirely to soluble mineral matter, 
and only this class cf soluble matter will be con- 
sidered here. 

There are three conditions in which a salt can 
exist within a soil, (1) insoluble ; (2) soluble; (8) 
absorbed—physical and chemical absorption. Of 
these three conditions the first,in which the salts 
are insoluble, is of importance as a reserve, for 
there exists in this condition all of the undecom- 
posed minerals with their stores of plant food. 
The term insolubleis used in a relative sense, for 
all the minerals are soluble in water to a slight 
degree. These minerals are constuntly being 
decomposed, thus yielding their store of plant 
food in a more available condition for plant 
growth and furnishing supplies for continued 
fertility for a long or short time, accordingly ag 
the soil contains much or little plant food locked 
up in insoluble form. In the second condition, 
in which the salts are actually in solution, they 
are, of course, in a condition in which the plant 
can most readily use them. ; 

The absorption of salts has been briefly dis- 
cussed in an earlier part of this paper. The con- 
dition of absorbed salts is one which has received 
much attention in recent years. There are two 
kinds of absorption, chemical and physical. The 
chemical absorption has alreidy been treated in 
another paragraph, and the description which 
follows refers to the physical absorption. Any 
solid body placed within a solution has the power 
of absorbing or condensing upon its surface 
matter which is in the solution, These salts 
when absorbed or condensed seem to have little 
effect upon the growth of the plant. They are 
very slowly given up by the solids to the solution 
again as the soil is leached. Such physical ab- 
sorption or condensing action varies with the 
condition of the surface, that is to say, whether 
it is rough or smooth, compact or porous, and it 
aslo varies with the extent of the surface. 
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Some salts seem to be more readily absorbed than 
Others. In order to’ test the relative absorption 
of various salts which are found in soils, some 
experiments have been conducted upon the rapi- 
dity with which various salts could be washed out 
from a soil, in which there was no chemical 
action, but in which the salts were physically eon- 
densed, or absorbed bodily, much as a spronge 
absorbs water. The relative time of washing out 
the various salts was as follows .— 
Reletive time of leaching salts. 


Minutes. 
Calcium chloride ar atewiaialb 
Sodium chloride AS He es 
Magnesium chloride... Heals 
Potassium chloride ee Sabie 5 


Ammonium chloride... Gace 
In this experiment there is the foundation of 
some of the most important principles regarding 
the removal of any accumulation of salts. It is 
seen that the calcium salt was most readily 
washed out, while the ammonium and potassium 
salts were the hardest to wash out. 


—————————.—__—. 


A LETTER ON RABIES. 


DEAR SrR,—The following observations should 
be of interest to your readers, as cases of rabies 
may be said to be of daily occurrence in Colombo. 

This formidable disease has a terrible impor- 
tance, since it annually claims human victims in 
considerable numbers. 

The symptoms induced by it are very painful 
for both onlookers and friends of the sufferer to 
witness, 

There are two forms of rabies, the dumb and the 
furious. The cause is through inoculation by a 
previously rabid anima]. In the early stage there 
is rise of temperature and all febrile symptoms. 
The dog seeks hiding places for itself. 

In the dumb form of rabies the animal’s eyes 
are dull, while there is a general distressed ap- 
pearance, dark-coloured tongue and pendulous 
tongue and lower jaw. In this form the disease 
runs its course with special rapidity and paralysis 
supervenes. Face, back and hind limbs are suc- 
cessively invaded until at last the animal becomes 
completely paralysed. 

There is gastric derangement and in some in- 
stances spasm of the digestive organs. The 
animal may collect straw, bedding, stones, &c., 
and press on it with a view of relieving these 
spasms. In one casein which I performed a poste 
mortem examination 1 observed an abscess formed 
on the belly which I attribute to the abovemen- 
tioned fact. 

In the early stage of the disorder there is 
inereased sexual excitement and bitches are much 
less liable to be bitten than dogs. The howl of 
the mad dog, if once heard, will never be for- 
gotten, and any description must necessarily be 
insufficient to convey its true character. [tis an 
imperfect bark, followed by incomplete howls. 
The dog licks and bites himself and especially at 
the seat of inoculation, which is very irritating, 

Any straageness in the behnviour of a dog must 
be observed withsuspicion. It is remarkable that 
in rabies the owner is the last person injured. 
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In the furious form the paroxysm of rabies is 
well-marked. The animal lies quietly when not ex- 
cited ; it dozes or sleeps soundly, but, if awakened, 
rises inafury. ‘ The wrath of the patient varies 
in different individuals and stages of disease; it 
either assumes the form of a blind fury, prompting 
the dog to fly at and worry any strange object, 
such asa stick inserted through the bars of his 
cage, or there seems a sort of ‘method in his 
madness’ which has been considered an ‘instine- 
tive desire to propagate the affection,’ thus dogs 
are the special objects of aversion, and cats too 
excite the animal to fury, but later herbivora and 
then men come on the list of those to whom he 
will do mischief. It is remarked that in the case 
of rabid herbivora the greatest fury is felt toward 
dogs, and this is sometimes seen in the case ‘of 
human beings. The fury is preceded by a period 
of strange restlessness, a quickness and irritability 
of the temper, and sometimes a remarkable amount 
of treachery. The anima! is dul! but watchful, 
and avery characteristic symptom is a tendency to 
snap at flies or other real or imaginary objects, 
after watching their course for a little time, as 
though to obtain a favourable opportunity for the 
act of aggression. While dozing between the 
paroxysms the animal often starts up suddenly 
and wildly.” 

After the febrile stage in the dumb form, the 
animal becomes paralytic, but in the furious form 
he is so much stimulated that he could traverse 
enormous distance. The pace adopted is a slow, 
dogged sort of trot; at first the animal may 
go from side to side, biting everything and any- 
thing he meets in his track, but soon he goes 
straight forward, attacking when opposed, and so 
it is essential that when we notice a rabid dog we 
should keep out of his path. Latterly the dog 
becomes exhausted, paralytic and dies. 

Rabid animals drink water freely till the loss 
of swallowing power seen in the later stages, 
Even then he will endeavour to slake his insati+ 
able thirst. The term Hydvopholbia is « misnomer. 
There is profuse salivation only in the early 
stages, not lasting more than a coaple of days, 
and there is vomition in the early stage:, 
Foreign matter such as straw, hair, &c., are accu- 
mulated inthe pharynx snd stomach. It is due 
to the perverted appetite. Male dogs are most 
often affected.’ It is essential in this connection 
to Mention that the saliva of a rabid animal, not 
necessarily {hrough a bite, falling on the abraded 
surface of the body is quite sufficient to communi- 
cate the disease. 

Neither man nor domesticated animals (quadru- 
peds or birds) are capable of resisting rabies 
inoculation. Any rabid animal, not only a rabid 
dog is capable of transmitting the disease to man 
and other auimals. 

Dog bites are generally inflicted on the legs 
except in the’ case of children, for they are more 
of ten bitten in the hands or face. A bite on the 
face takes a shorter duration to develop the symp- 
toms and a bite inflicted over a protected part, 
unless such protection is very thin (such in thin 
trousers or cloth) there is very little likelihood of 
getting the virus. 

The muzzling of dogs, especially during an epi- 
demic of this nature, is very necessary, especially 
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in the case of the pariah dogs whose home is 
on the streets. The muzzling should be slackened 
when the epidemic passes away, for a watch or 
hunting dog, and in fact any doy is no dog with a 
muzZle on. 
Yours truly, 
A. CHINNIAB, 
Veterinary Surgeon. 


Mango Lodge, Colombo, December 22nd, 1899. 
~—~-——___<—_: - ——_——- 


CLASSIFICATION OF FIBRES. 
(DR. DODGE.) 


THE 


Among the many wants of man there are 
two which in all ages and in every clime have 
been regarded as necessities—food and the cover- 
ing of the body. The first is an absolute essential 
to life; the second, an adjunct either to comfort 
or appearance. In supplyiug the second necessity 
man has used the bark, stems, leaves and roots of 
trees, shrubs, vines, grasses and the fibrous growth 
often provided by nature to protect their fruits 
during the period of development; he has em- 
ployed the skios of animels, their shorn hair or 
wool, and, lastly, the cocoons of the silk-worm. 
At first vegetable substances could scarcely have 
been employed, for primitive man was sutisfied 
with the skin of an animal girded about his loins ; 
but in time, with the dawn of creative intelligence, 
the filaments of bark and wool and hair were 
rudely twisted into threads and coarsely woven. 
These fibres twisted again into larger threads, as 
fish lines, when knotted together formed fish nets, 
with which he was enabled to secure food, or a 
number of these threads wrought together made 
him cordage. His wants increasing as his inven- 
tive faculties were more and more developed, and 
as he became more intelligent, he felt the need of 
various utensils in the domestic economy, and 
pottery, trays and baskets were fashioned frum 
clay, from twigs of bushes or trees, from rushes 
and the leaves of palms and similar plants. And 
when canes or overhanging cliffs and rock shelters 
ceased to be his protection from tbe elements he 
learned to build huts and to tatch them with 
palms and grasses. Having now entered upon a 
domiciliary existence and new wants being created, 
mats and screens were woven from seeds and 
sedges or from strips of palm, and primitive man 
had entered upon a kind of barbaric civilization. 
Aboriginal man is primitive in all ages, and the 
age of his particular race and his environment 
fixes the scale of his civilization. If, in the early 
Stone Age, he threw across his shoulders or girded 
above his loins the skin of an animal slaughtered 
for tood, it was because such rude dress satisfied 
his simple wants in this direction. And there 
are native tribes in Africa and Australia at the 
present time with no higher desires as to 
their raiment and who still dress in skins, 
and African Tribes who still adhere to Adam’s 
costume—not fig leaves, but a girdle of evergreens 
and creepers or a leafy brauch, as in the Obbo 
Tribe. But the economic uses of plants were 
bound to be learned by savage man in time, and 
skill was early acquired in preparing them for 
use. We find, therefore, among the uncivilized 
races all over the world that many species of 
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fibre plants have become most useful for utensils, 
cords, and clothing which civilized man with all 
his intelligence and inventive genius cannot 
afford to employ commercially. It is true that 
the recognized commercial fibres represent those 
best adapted for use, and that many of them like 
flax, hemp, and cotton must be classed with the 
fibres of antiquity. They have established their 
places because they have been proved to be the 
best for the purposes for whicii they are employed 
and the others can only be considered as their 
substitutes or as simple “native” fibres. We 
have therefore two natural groups of fibres—the 
commercial species with their substitutes which 
are soon enumerated, and the vast group of the 
so-called native fibres, many of which might fitly 
be termed emergency fibres, because they are 
extracted and used at the moment when needed. 
These so-called native Sibres are also interesting, 
however, and through our knowledge of some of 
them, or when a species finds its way to the out- 
side world, a new commerciul fibre now and then 
is brought to light. They are legion when taken 
collectively, and therefore in enumerating the 
many species found in the countries of the globe, 
it is very easy to secure a list that can only be 
stated in four figures, 

We have seen that different forms of cellular 
structure compose the fibres derived from dicoty- 
ledonous and monocotyledonous plants, as well ar 
the seed hairs, or other hairs, from certain species 
of both divisions cf the vegetable kingdom. In 
general terms, therefore, fibre is composed of 
bundles of bast or fibro-vascular tis:ue in the 
form of long flexible filaments, such as flax, hemp, 
or manila, or of hairs such as cotton, capable of 
being twisted or spun into threads or yarns, to be 
subsequently manufactured into cordage or fabries. 
In the economic employment of fibrous vegetable 
material it is often the case that the fibre bundles 
are not separated or sub-divided into such delicate 
filaments as compose the cleaned fibres of flax and 
hemp, but are used in a conglomerated mass, or 
even in a more primary form, as the whole stems 
of seeds or grasses, as in matting manufacture, 
where both fibrous substances and the celluar 
tissue and woody waste is used without further 
preparation than drying. Or, still broader differ- 
entiation is found in the employment cf palm 
leaves torn into strips or the woody stems of snch 
plants as the willow and sumac, which are coarsely 
woven or plaited into baskets and similar objects. 
These fibrous substances, however, are not always 


utilized by subjecting them to the operations of 


twisting, spinning, plaiting or weaving, but are 
employed in a mass as upholstery material for the 
stuffing of cushions, mattresses, and the like. 
Beginning with true fibrous material, such as 
tow or the waste from scrutching flax, hemp, &c., 
and the seed hairs of the many plants known as 
cotton and silk estton, and coming down through 
the list we discover the use of mosses, leaves, 
and even finely sub-divided wood shavings or 
‘excelsior’ as forms of stuffing or packing 
material, The last named are not fibre, though on 
account of their economic employment they are 
regarded as the substitutes of fibrous substances. 
Therefore, in considering the mang species: of 
plants which are employed ;for so many different 
uges in the industrial econemy, one species oft- 
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times being utilized as a cheaper substitute for 
another, in order to show their relations, both 
botanically and economically, a division into 
classes is necessary, that the place and value of 
each form of fibre may be readily recognized. 
Several classifications will be found in the works 
relating to this subject, but after reviewing the 
1,000 or more species of vegetable fibres and 
fibrous substances comprised in this catalogue, a 
new scheme of classification, considered chiefly 
from the economic stand-point, has been devised, 
and is presented as both simple and natural. 


UI AA Ie ATT 
DETERMINATION OF AGE BY TEETH IN 


DOMESTIC ANIMALS.* 


Horse.—The horse has 24temporary teeth. The 
male has 40 permanent teeth; the female 36 or 
40. The smaller number is more usual in females, 
due to the lack of the tusks. The temporary 
teeth consist of 12 incisors and 12 molars; the 4 
centre front teeth, 2 above and 2 below, are called 
pinchers; the next 4 are called intermediate or 
fateral, and the next 4 corner teeth, The perma- 
nentteeth consist of 12 incisors, 4 tusks, and 24 
molars. The dental star is a yellowish ring 
appearing next the enamel onthe table or crown 
of the tooth. The following table shows approxi- 
mately the changes of the teeth with age :— 


3 to 10 days: Temporary pinchers and 3 
molars cut. 
40 to 60 days: Temporary intermediates or 
laterals cut. 
6 to 9 months: Temporary corner teeth cut. 
19 to 26 months: Leveling of temporary cor- 
ner teeth. 
23 to 3 years; Pinchers replaced by perma- 
nent teeth. 
3i to 4 years: Intermediates or laterals 1e- 
placed. 
4 to 43 years; Tusks eut. 
43 to 5 years: Corner teeth replaced. 
5.to 6 years: Leveling of lower pinchers. 
7 years: Leveling of permanent intermediate. 
8 years: Dental star and notches in pinchers, 
9 years: Dental star in intermediates. 
10 years: Dental star in corner teeth. 
Cattle.—Cattle have 20 temporary and 32 per- 
maanent teeth. The temporary are 8 incisors in the 
lower jaw and 12 molars. The permanent teeth 
are 8 incisors and 24 molars. Cattle have no 
ineisors in the upper jaw. The table for cattle is 
as follows :— 


At birth: Temporary incisors appear. 

5 to 6 months: Teeth decayed on border. 

6 to 7 months: Leveling of pinchers. | 

12 months: Leveling of first intermediates. 

15 months: Leveling of the second intermedi- 
ates. 

- 18 months: Intermediate incisors become 

stumps. 


* Exact correspondence of the condition of an 
animals’s teeth with its age is, of course, not to be 
expected. It is only hoped that the tables here given, 
and approved by the United States Bureau of Animal 
Industry, will aid in forming « reasonably accurate 
opinion in any actual case. 
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2 years: Permanent pinchers cut. 
2} to 3 years: Permanent first’ intermediates 
cut. 
5; years: Second intermediates or laterals 
cut. 
4 years: Corner teeth replaced. 
5 tu 6 years: Leveling of permanent pinchers. 
7 years : Leveling of first intermediates, 
8 years: Leveling of second intermediates, 
9 years: Leveling of corner teeth. 
10 to 12 years: Dental star ia pinchers and 
intermediates, 
13 years: Dental star in corner teeth. 
Sheep.—Sheep have 20 temporary and 32 per- 
maneat teeth. The table for changes is as follows: 
1 month: Milk incisors appear. 
3 months: Milk incisors decayed on border, 
15 months : Permanent incisors cut. 
2 years: First permanent intermediates cut, 
33 months: Second permanent intermediates 
cut. 
40 months: Corner teeth cut. 


Hogs.—- Hogs have 28 temporary and 44 per- 
manent teeth, The table for changes is as follows : 
At birth: Temporary corner incisors cut, 
1 to 2 months: Temporary central incisors 
cut. 
3 months: Temporary lateral incisors cut. 
9 to 12 months: Permanent corner incisors 
eut, 
12 to 15 months: Permanent central incisors 
cut. 
18 to 20 months: Permanent lateral incisors 
cut. 


—-—<}— —— —_____ 


EVERYDAY HINTS FOR POULTRY KEEPERS. 


ASHES UNDER THE ROOSTS. 


Among the very best materials to spread under 
the roosts in the poultry houses are sifted coal or 
wood ashes. While they do not absorb as much 
ammonia «as dried earth does, they answer the 
purpose well enough if used in sufficient quantity. 

HOW TO KEEP EGGS FOR HATCHING, 


As much as possible eggs for hatching should be 
kept so as to prevent the evaporation of moisture 
through the pores of the shell. If the eggs have 
to be kept any length of time, 1 have found it 
a'good plan to place them in a box with plenty. of 
bran ; some people prefer that the large end of the 
egg should be upwards. 


A BREED SUITABLE FOR MARKET, 


Those who wish to raise compact, heavy 
finely-trained broilers or fowls for market should 
try Dorkings. A cross of a Dorking cock on large 
hens, especially Brahamas or Cochin, makes not 
only a heavy carcass, but an attrractive one, 
Young hens in laying, excel in quantity 
though perhaps their eggs are inferior for hatch- 
ing purposes, 


EGGS FOR HATCHING PURPOSES. 


_ Itis advisable to keep eggs intended for hatch= 
ing above the freezing point, as when thoroughly 
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chilled the germ is either killed or so badly injur- 
ed that the chick dies in the shell, or immediately 
after it is liberated. ‘The egg should be tnrned 
once a day, to prevent the yolk setting and ad- 
hering to the shell. 


NEW QUARTERS FOR POULTRY. 


One mistake in poultry-keeping is in running 
the hens on the same plot of ground continually. 
I' is stated that they will not do as well in the 
sime quarters after tunning there a few years. 
That has been the experience of many, and they 
come to the couclision that some cheap, but warm, 
shelter should bu made, and every few years re- 
moved to an entirely new spot. 


CLEANSE YOUR HOUSES. 


Spray the hen houses with kerosine, says the 
‘*Rural Australian.” ‘his is better and cheaper 
than whitewash, A spraying bellows will soon 
pay for itself. The spray penetrates every crack 
and crevice, and it is so fine that a very small 
quantity of kerosine serves for a given surface. 
This method of cleansing hen houses is cheap and 
effectual. 


CUT THE WINGS. 


It will do a hen no harm to have her wings 
clipped if she isa tramp, and it will prevent her 
from visiting the garden as often as usual. The 
proper way 18 only to cut one wing. The two 
longest or flight feathers may be left, cutting all 
the shorter ones) When her wings are folded the 
shortened feathers will not be seen. 


DONT STARVE THE FOWLS. 


Hens that are starved seldom lay, and hens that 
are made and kept too fat never lay. The way 
to be sure of eggs is to strike a happy medium 
between the extremes, and keep them in good 
condition. lt is not often that poultry need 
stimulants, and when they do it is from a lack 
of good attention, pure water, clean food, and clean 
quarters. It is not often that disease in any form 
attacks well-kept poultry yards. 


SOFTSHELLED EGGS. 


In the majority of cases softshelled eggs are 
caused by the hens being too fat. To remedy this 
stop feeding corn, and furnish wheat, oats, and 
barley. If the cause is simply a lack of lime, 
place old plaster, pulverized bones, or crushed 
shells, where the hens can pick at them. A little 
air-slacked lime can be put in the drinking water 
until the evil is remedied. Crushed bones, green 
or dry, is an excellent egg-producing food. 


THE VALUE OF DRY LEAVES. 


A correspondent in an American paper advises 
the readers to gather fallen leaves before they 
get wet and sodden, and store them in a dry place. 
There is nothing like dry, dead leaves in the 
poultry-house or shed. The hens will scratch 
them over and over again, until they (the leaves, 
not thejhens) are worn out, and the exercise the 
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hens get in scratching is what they need to keep 
them in good health, while necessarily confined to 
their limited winter quarters. 


THE CAUSE OF MANY DISEASES. 


Jt is not cold so much as dampness that brings 
abont disease in the poultry-house. A duck will 
stay in the water half the time, and be perfectly 
healthy, but compel them to remain in 4 house on 
nights in which the floor is damp, and in a little 
while they will show the effects of it. Chickens 
can stand a hard rain occasionally, but a house 
that is damp and full of bad odours is a regular 
death-trap, and a breeder of diseases. Half the 
diseases of poultry are directly traceable to damp 
houses, and compelling the chickens to roosts 
where the air strikes them through cracks and 
crevices. 

CHANGE THE FOOD, 


Variety of food is absolutely essential to hens ; 
but that is not a good arrangement of the variety 
which provides corn this week, bran next week, 
oats the next week, and wheat the following week. 
These are all good, but should be given at proper 
periods of the day, rather than during the several 
weeks of the month. Corn affords heat, and is 
fat-producing, and should be given sparingly the 
last thing in the evening so as to supply nourish- 
ment and warmth during the cold winter nights. 
The bran, with table scraps thrown in and all 
mixed with warm water, is best in the morning, 
and the wheat and oats should be in places where 
the fowls can scratch for them during the day. 


FOUR FACTS. 


In his work on poultry, Mr. Lewis Wright states 
the following are four facts gathered as the result 
of careful experiment and enquiry :—“1. The eggs 
of a young pullet are generally longer and more 
pointed at the small Jend than those laid by the 
same bird either later in the season or the next 
year. 2. These early pullets’ eggs will produce, 
on an average, avout the proportion of six cockerels 
to four pullets. 3. Eggs laid early in the season 
by older hens are also, as a rule, perceptibly longer 
and more pointed than those laid later in the 
season. 4. It is well known that cockerels 
oftener predcminate in early broods and pullets in 
later ones. 


NATURAL AND ARTIFICIAL RAISING. 

The opinion is gradually gaining ground that 
chicks raised by hens are superior to those brought 
up in a brooder, says the “ Farmer.” It makes 
but little difference whether they are hatched 
under a hen or in an incubator, but no brooder has 
yet been made that will approach the hen for 
comfort. The fact that the hen that steals her 
nests, hatches and raises more chicks than those 
that receive so much attention is argument suffi- 
cient in favour of the hen over the brooder. One 
trouble with many personsis,that they continually 
annoy setting hens in making them comfortable. 
This is especially true when the eggs are high- 
priced. An old, setting hen is a good deal like 
Little Bo-Peep’s sheep:— Leave them alone, 
and they'll come home, carrying their tails 
behind them,” 
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CREAM CHEESE. 


The following recipe ix taken from the 4gmeul- 
tural Gazette (lioudon) :— 


Take one gallon of sweet cream in a glazed 
earthenware vessel, heat to a temperature of 65 
degrees to 70 degrees. If taken from a separator 
allow cream to stand from four to six hours to 
ripen. Add 15 to 20 drops of Hansen’s rennet 
diluted with a little water; stir this in for 10 
minutes, afterwards covering the vessel, and 
allow it to stand for 24 hours undisturbed in a 
temperature of 60 degrees; after this time it 
should be coagulated about the consistency of 
Devonshire clotted cream, and should be turned 
into a cloth and hung inside a vessel to drain in 
a circulating atmosphere of about 60 degrees. 
The cloth should be of coarse huckaback towelling, 
as it is thick enough to retain the cream and 
at the same time allow the whey to drain. The 
draining should continue for 18 to 20 hours, and 
during this time the cream should be scraped two 
or three times irom sides of cloth to faciliate the 
separation of moisture. After this it should be 
turned into a fresh cloth and placed under weights 
of from 8 Jb. to 12 1b. until dry enough for mould- 
ing, which generally takes from 8 to 10 hours. 
Before moulding, salt should be added at the rate 
of 14 oz. to 2 oz. to the quantity. 

On the same subject a lady writes to the Cape 
Agricultural Journal— 

When in England I was for several years in 
the habit of making these cheeses three and four 
times a week.. 

This was not done at a public dairy, but was 
carried out on a fairly large scale on afarm then 
occupied by my husband. 

I had several small wooden vats, about 6 inches 
long, 4 inches broad, and about 24 inches deep. 
Small holes were bored iu the bottom of the vats 
to allow the moisture to escape. 

Iu the bottom of the vats was placed a strainer 
whick had previously been wrung out in hot 
water—as hot as possible. After adding a small 
quantity of salt the cream was placed on that 
strainer, and another strainer (similarly prepared) 
was put on the top, laying it on the cream. 

These strainers were changed night and morning, 
the fresh ones having of course undergone the 
scalding process, and this practice was continued 
until the cheese had arrived at the proper consis- 
tency. The time would necessarily vary accord- 
ing to the weather, but I usually looked for 
results after about three or four days. 

The suggestions given inthe Journal as to the 
addition to the cream of new milk, sugar, and 
rennet evidently refer only to the making of what 
is termed a new milk cheese, but that is a wonder- 
fully different article from a pure cream cheese, 
which is indeed a great delicacy, and one which, 
in a climate such as that of South Africa, ought to 
beable to command very remunerative prices. 


[We should like to see some of our upcountry 
dairies try cream-cheese making, for which there 
should be a demand; it might perhaps turn out to 
be more remunerative than-butter making. Soft 


cheeses are made in India and sell fairly well.— 
Ep. 4.M.] 
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GENEIRAL ITEMS. 


In answer to a Northern correspondent re rice 
bran as a food for stock, we are enabled to give an 
analysis of the bran, which we extract from the 
Jamaica Agricultural Journal :-—~ 


Analysis of a sample of Jamaica Rice Bran. 


Moisture... a Ne LOI 

Oil oh Ge sod jae eB} 

*Albuminous bodies ... .. «©8991 
Carbohydrates, &e. ... «- 43:09 

Woody fibre 500 -.. 20°50 

+Ash & ae soe wel 26S 
100-00 


This would form excellent ration for stock but 
for the large propertion of woody fibre, which is 
entirely indigestible. The propo:tion of protein 
(nitrogen) is fair, somewhat less than cornmeal, 
but only half what wheat bran contains. The fat 
or oil exists in better proportion to the protein and 
carbohydrates for our conditions than in corn or 
cornmeal Still, unless this rice bran could be sold 
at one-fourth the price of wheat bran, it could not 
in any way supersede it on account of the propor- 
tion of the indigestible fibre which is an objection 
to its constant use as a single ration. If mixed to 
the extent of one-third with some strong condensed 
food such as cotton-seed meal, and the bloodmeal 
used for poultry or beanmeal, it might form a 
cheap and suitable ration for cattle, pigs, or poultry, 


The Danish Milk Times has the following :—The 
question has been asked, “ Ought milking to be 
done in a quick or slow tempo? To answer this 
a series of trials have taken place in Germany, one 
of which we herewith publish. On the farm where 
the trials took place were the same lot of cows— 
five in number—alternately milked by an elderly 
woman, who milked very slowly, and by a very 
able young milkmaid, who finished her work in a 
very much shorter length of time. The following 
figures give the milk-yield from the same number 
of cows, milked at the same time of day, in 
pounds :— 


No. Slow Milking, Qnick Milking, 
Me 2 3 


1 32 a 

PCL ait ies eR 51 
SONU MR 50) i 6 

FE ala? OE cae 43 


5 hes 444 See ‘50 
As an explanation of this enormous difference it 
is said that by the quick milking the milk-glands 
pee influenced so as te give a larger quantity of 
milk. 


MALARIA PREveYtTED By LimgE.—The opporta- 
nities afforded Chief Wiley, of the Chemical 
Division, United States Department of Agriculture, 
have led him to the conclusion that the libera- 
application of lime to all eentres of infection 
would prove of immense benefit, by promoting the 
vigorous development. of nitrifying organisms, 
thus securing a rapid destruction of organic 
matter and the conversion of the nitrogenous par. 
thereof into nitric acid or nitrates; aud thus it i 
that lime may indirectly prove valuable in dis 


pi eT 
* Contains nitrogen. t Including silica. 
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infecting and destroying the germs of malaria in 
general and yellow fever in particular. Briefly, it 
may be said, lime promotes vigorously the decay of 
organic matter, chiefly by furnishing a neutral or 
alkaline environment in which the nitrifying 
germs, which are most active in the destruction 
of organic matter, exercise their most important 
functions. 


Tue LEGEND oF THE ORANGE Briossom.—The 
wearing of orange blossoms at weddings is accouut- 
ed for in various ways. Among other stories is 
the following very pretty legend :—“ An African 
king presented a Spanish king with a magnificent 
orange tree, whose creamy, waxy blossoms and 
wonderful fragrance excited the udmiration of the 
whole court. Many begged in vain for «a beanch 
of the plant, and a foreigu ambassador was tor- 
mented by the desire to introduce so great a 
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curiosity to his native land. He uszd every possible 
means, fair or foul, to accomplish his purpose, but 
all his efforts coming to naught, he gave up in 
despair. The fair daughter of the Court gardener 
was loved by a young artisan, but lacked the 
dowry the family considered necessary in a bride. 
One day, chancing to break off a spray of orange 
blossoms, the gardener thoughtlessly gave it to his 
daughter, Seeing the coveted prize in the girl’s 
hair, the wily ambassador offered her a sum 
sufficient for the disired dowry provided she gave 
him the branch and s"!i nothing about it. Her 
marriage was soon c-leb ated, and on her way to 
the altar, in grateful remembrance of the source of 
all her happiness, she secretly broke off another bit 
of the lucky tree to adrou her hair.” Since the 
plant was first introduced into Europe it has been 
customary for a bride to wear a few sprays of the 
orange blossom in her hair or somewhere on ler 
wedding dress. 
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A SKETCH OF THE HISTORY OF 
INDIAN BOTJANY,* 


BY SIR GEORGE KING, K.C.I.E. LL.D. M.B. F.R.S. 


HE earliest reference in litera- 
ture to Indian plants are, of 
course, those which occur in 
the Sanskrit classics, These 
are, however, for the most part, 
vague and obscure. The inter- 
est which these references have 
great as it may be, is not scien- 


tific, and they may thereforebe omitted from consider- 
ation onthe present occasion. The Portuguese, who 
were the first Huropeans to appear in India as conquer- 
ors and settlers, did practically nothing in the way of 
describing the plants of their Eastern possessions. 
And the first contribution to the knowledge’ of the 
Botany of what is now British India was made by 
the Dutch in the shape of the ‘ Hortus Malabaricus,’ 
which was undertaken at the instance of Van Rheede, 
governor of the territory of Malabar, which during 
the latter half of the seventeenth century had become 
a possession of Holland. This book, which is in twelve 
folio volumes and is illustrated by 794 plates, was 
published at Amsterdam between the years 1686 and 
1703, under the editorship of the distinguished Bota- 
nist Commelyn. Van Rheede was himself only a 
Botanical amateur, but he had a great love of plants 
and most enlightened ideas as to the value of a 
correct and scientific knowledge of them. The ‘ Hor- 
tus Malabaricus’ was based on specimens collected 
by Brahmins, on drawings of many of the species 
made by Mathzeus, a Carmelite missionary at Cochin, 
and on descriptions originally drawn up in the 
vernacular language of Malabar, which were after- 
‘wards translated into Portuguese by Corneiro, a Por- 


® From the Report of the Sixty-ninth Meeting of 


the British Association for the Advancement of 


Science héld at Dover in September, 1899. 


tuguese official in Cochin, and from that language 
finally done into Latin by Van Douet. The whole 
of these operations were carried on under the general 
superintendence of Casearius, a missionary at Cochin. 
Of this most interesting work the plates are the best 
part; in fact, some of these are so good that there 
is no difficulty in identifying them with the species 
which they are intended to represent. The next im- 
portant contribution to the Botanical literature of 
Tropical Asia deals rather with the plants of Dutch 
than of British India. It was the work of George 
Everhard Rumph (a native of Hanover), a physician 
and merchant, who for some time was Dutch consul 
at Amboina. The materials for this book were col- 
lected mainly by Rumphius bimself, andthe Latin 
descriptions and the drawings (of which there are 
over one thousand) were his own work. The book 
was completed in 1690, but it remained unpublished 
during the author’s lifetime. Rumph died at Amboina 
in 1706, and his manuscript, after lying for thirty 
years in the hands of the Dutch Hast India Com- 
pany, was rescued from oblivion by Professor John 
Burman, of Amsterdam (commonly known as the 
elder Burman), and was published under the title of 
‘Herbarium Amboinense,’ in seven folio volumes, be- 
tween the years 1741 and 1755. The illustrations of 
this work cover over a thousand species, but they 
are printed on 696 plates. These illustrations are 
as much inferior to those of Van Rheede’s book as 
the descriptions are superior to those of the latter, 
The works of Plukenet, published in London between 
4696 and 1705,in quarto, contain figures of a number 
of Indian plants which, although small in size, are 
generally good portraits, and therefore deserve men- 
tion in an enumeration of botanical books connected 
with British India, An account of the plants of 
Ceylon, under the name ‘Thesaurus Zeylanicus,’ was 
published in 1737 by John Burman (the elder Bruman), 
and in this work many of the plants which are 
common to that island and to Peninsular India arg 
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described. Burman’s book was fonnded on the col- 
lections of Paul Hermann, who spent seven years 
(from 1670 to 1677) exploring the Flora of Ceylon 
at the expense of the Dutch East Iudia Company. 
The nomenclature of the five books already men- 
tioned is all uni-nominal. 

Hermann’s Cingalese collection fell, however, sixty 
years after the publication of Burman’s account of 
it, into the hands of Linnzus, and that great sys- 
tematist published in 1747 an account of such of 
the species as were adequately represented by speci- 
mens, under the title ‘Flora Zeylanica,’ This Her- 
mann Herbarium, consisting of 600 species, may still 

_ be consulted at the British Museum, by the trus- 
tees of which institution it was acquired, along with 
many of the other treasures possessed by Sir Joseph 
Banks. Linnzus’s ‘Flora Zeylanica’ was followed in 
1766 by the ‘Flora Indica’ of Nicholas Burman 
(the youmger Burman)—an inferior production, in 
which about, 1,500 species are described. The Her- 
barium on which this ‘ Flora Indica’ was founded now 
forms part of the great Herbarium Delessert at Geneva. 

The active study of Botany on the binominal system 
of nomenclature invented by Linnzus was initiated 
in India itself by Koenig, a pupil of that great re- 
former and systematist. It will be convenient to 
divide the subsequent history of Botanic science in 
India into two periods, the first extending from 
Koenig’s arrival in India in 1768 to Sir Joseph Hooker’s 
arrival in 1848; and the second from the latter date 
to the present day. 

The pioneer John Gerard Koenig was a native of 
the Baltic province of Courland. He was a corre- 
spondent of Linnzus, whose pupil he had formerly 
been. Koenig went ont to the Danish Settlement 
at Tranquebar (150 miles south of Madras) in 1768, 
and at once began the study of Botany with all the 
fervour of an enthusiasm which he succeeded in im- 
parting to various correspondents who were then 
settled near him in Southern India. These friends 
formed themselves into a society under the name 
of ‘The United Brothers,’ the chief object of their 
union being the promotion of Botanical study. Three 
of these brothers, viz. Heyne, Klein and Rottler, 
were missionaries located near Tranquebar. Gra- 
dually the circle widened, and before the century 
closed, the enthusiasm for Botanic research had 
apread to the younger Presidency of Bengal, and the 
number of workers had increased to about twelve, 
amovg whom may be mentioned Fleming, unter, 
Anderson Berry, Jotn, Roxburgh, Buchanan (after- 
wards Buchanan-Hamilton), and Sir William Jones, 
so well known as an Oriental scholar. At the first 
it was the custom of this brotherhood merely to ex- 
change specimens, but gradually names began to be 
given, and specimens, both named unnamed, began 
to be sent to Botanists of established reputation in 
Europe. Many plants of Indian origin came thus 
to be described by Retz, Roth, Schrader, Wildenow, 
Vahl, and Smith. Rottler was the only member of 
the band who himself published in Europe descrip- 
tions of any of the new species of his own collect- 
ing, and these appeared in the ‘Nova Acta Acad. 
Nat. Curiosorum’ of Berlin. A little later Sonnerat 
and other Botanists of the French Settlement at 
Pondicherry sent large collections of plants to Paris, 
and these were followed at a considerably latter 
date by the collections of Leschenhault. These 
French collections were described chiefly by Lamarck 
and Poiret. Hitherto Botanical work in India had 
been more or less desultory, and it was nct until 
the establishment in 1787 of the Botanic Garden at 
Calcutta that a recognised centre of Botanical acti- 
vity was established in British India. Robert Kyd, 
the founder of that Garden, was more of a gardener 
than a Botanist. He was, however, a man of much 
energy and shrewdness. The Hast India Company 
was still in 1787 a trading company, and a large 
part of their most profitable business was derived 
from the nutmegs and other spices exported from 
their setilements in Penang, Malacca, Amboina, 
Sumatra, and other islands of the Malayan Archipelago. 


The Company were also in those days the owners of 
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a fine fleet of sailing vessels, and the teak of which 
these ships were built had to be obtained from sources 
outside the Company’s possessions. The proposal to 
found a Botanic Garden near Calcutta was thus re- 
commended to the Governor of the Company's set- 
tlements in Bengal on the ground that, by its means, 
the cultivation of teak and of the Malayan spices 
might be introduced into a province near one of the 
Company’s chief Indian centies. Kyd,as a Lieutenant- 
Colonel of the Company’s engineers and as Secre- 
tary to the Military Board at Calcutta, occupied a 
position of considerable influence, and his suggestion 
evidently fell on no unwilling ears; forthe Goysrn- 
ment of Bengal, with the promptitude to accept and 
to act on good advice in scientific and semi-scienti- 
fic matters which has characterised them from the 
day of Kyd until now, lost no time in taking steps 
to find a site for the proposed garden. Colonel Kyd’s 
official proposal was dated June 1, 1786 and, in a 
despatch dated August 2, Calcutta Government re- 
commended Kyd’s proposal to the Court of Directors 
in London. Fosts were slow and infrequent in those 
days, and the Calcutta Government were impatient. 
They did not wait for a reply from Leadenhall Street, 
but in the following July they boldly secured the 
site recommended by Colonel Kyd. ‘This site covered 
an area of 300 acres, and the whole of it with the 
exception of thirty acres which were subsequently 
given up to Bishop Middleton for an English college, 
still continues under cultivation as a Botanic Garden. 
Kyd died in 1793, and in the tame year his place 
as Superintendent of the Garden was taken by Dr. 
William Roxburgh, a young Botanical enthusiast, and 
one of Koenig’s ‘ United Brotherhood.’ Roxburgh 
had studied Botany in‘Edinburgh, where he was a 
favourite pupil of Dr. Hope. Desirous of seeing some- 
thing of foreign countries, he made several voyages 
to Madras in ships belonging to the Honourable 
East India Company. In 1776 he accepted an ap- 
pointment in the Company's Medical Establishment, 
and was posted to the town of Madras, where he 
very soon made the acquaintance of Koenig. Rox- 
burgh was shortly after transferred to a remote dis- 
trict, a good deal to the north of Madras, then 
named the Northern Circars. Thestation of Samal- 
cotta, which formed Roxburgh’s headquarters during 
his sojourn in the Circars, stands on the edge of a 
hilly region possessing a very interesting Flora, and 
this Flora, he explored with the greatest ardour; 
and as part of the result of his labours an account 
some of the most interesting of its plants was pub- 
lished .in London, at the East India Company’s 
expense, in three large folio volumes under the title 
‘The plants of the Coast of Coromandel.’ This 
was Roxburgh’s earliest publication on a large 
scale. The first part of this book appeard in 1795, 
and the last not until 1819, 7.e. five years after the 
author’s death. The increased facilities afforded to 
Roxburgh after his transfer to a comparatively well- 
equipped institution like that at Calcutta induced him 
at once to begin the preparation of descriptions of all 
the plants indigenous to British India of which he 
could procure specimens. And so diligently did he 
work that, when he was finally driven from India 
by ill-health in 1813, he left complete and ready for 
publication the manuscripts of his ‘ Flora Indica ’ 
and of his ‘Hortus Bengalensis’ (the latter being 
an enumeration of the plants in cultivation in the 
Culcutta Garden). He also left admirable coloured 
drawings (mostly of natural size) of 2,533 species of 
plants indigenous. to India. Seldom have twenty 
years yielded sorich a Botanical harvest! Dr. Rox- 
burgh was thus the first Botanist who attempted to 
draw up a systematic account of the plants of India, 
and his book, which is on the Linnzan system, is 
the basis of all subsequent works on Indian Botany ; 
and until the publication of Sir Joseph MHooker’s 
monumental ‘Flora of British India’ it remained the 
only single book through which a knowledge of Indian 
plants could be acquired, Roxburgh was immediately 
succeeded in the Caleutta Garden by Dr. Buchanan, 
Hamilton, a man of many accomplishments, who had 
travelled from Nepal in the North to Ava aud 
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Mysore in the South, accumulating materials for a 
Gazetteer of the Honourable Company’s possessions. 
Dr. Buchanan was a Zoologist as well as a Botanist. 
He had published a valuable account of Mysore, 
Canara, and Malabar, and had collected materials 
for a work on the Fishes of India, besides having 
accumulated a large Herbarium, part of which may 
now be consulted at the University of Edinburgh. 
Prior to his death Buchanan-Hamilton had begun to 
write a learned commentary on Van Rneede’s ‘ Hortus 
Malabaricus.’ Many of his Nepalese collections were 
described in 1825 (a few years before his own death) 
by Don inhis ‘Prodromus.Flore Nepalensis.’ Buch- 
anan-Hamilton remained only one year at Calcutta, 
and in 1815 he was succeeded by Nathaniel Wallich, 
a native of Copenhagen, who, prior to his appoint- 
ment to the Calcutta Garden, had been attached as 
surgeon to the Danish settlement at Serampore, twenty 
miles higher up the Hooghly. Wallich remained 
Superintendent of the Calcutta Garden for thirty 
years. In 1846 he went to England, and in 1854he 
died. During his tenure of office in the Calcutta 
Garden, Wallich organised collecting expenditions to 
the then little-known regions of Kamaon and Nepal 
(in the Himalaya), to Oudh, Rohilcund, Sylhet, Tenas- 
serim, Penang, and Singapore. He personally under- 
took in fact a botanical survey of a large part of 
the Company's possessions in India. The vast mate- 
rials thus collected under his own immediate direc- 
tion, and the various contributions made by others, 
were taken to London by him in 1828. With these 
were subsequently incorporated the collections of 
Russell, Klein, Heyne, Rottler, Buchanan-Hamilton, 
and Roxburgh. And by the help of a band of distin- 
guished European Botanists, among whom may be 
named De Candolle, Kunth, Lindley, Meissner, Nees 
von Esenbeck, Von Martius, and Bentham (the latter 
in a very special manner), this vast mass of material 
was classified and named specifically. A catalogue 
of the collection was prepared by Wallich himself 
(largely aided by Bentham), and sets of the named 
specimens were distributed to the leading Botanical 
institutions in Hurope, every example of each species 
bearing the same number. No description of the 
whole collection was ever attempted, but many of the 
plants belonging to it were subsequently described 
in varioas places and at various times. So extensive 
was the Wallichian distribution that, amongst the 
names and synonyms of tropical Asiatic plants, no 
citation is more frequent in Botanical books than 
that of the contraction ‘ Wall.Cat.’ Besides the nam- 
ing and distribution of this gigantic collection, Wal- 
lich prepared and published, at the expense of the 
game liberal and enlightened Hast India Company, 
his ‘Plants Asiaticee Rariores,’ in three folio volumes 
with 300 coloured plates. He also contributed to an 
edition of Roxburgh’s ‘Flora Indica,’ which was be- 
gun by the celebrated Dr. Carey of Serampore, de- 
scriptions of many plants of his own collecting. But 
the task of publishing his discoveries in this way proved 
beyond his powers, as it would have proved beyond 
those of any one who had only 365 days to his year, 
and less than a hundred years as his term of life! 
Carey and Wallich’s edition of Roxburgh’s ‘ Flora 
Indica’ was brought to an untimely conclusion ¢t 
the end of the Pentandria Monogynia of Linnaeus. 
Wallich also began an illustrated account of the 
Flora of Nepal under the title ‘Tentamun Flora 
Napalensis.’ But this also came to a premature end 
with the publication of its second part, 


During much of the time that Wallich was labour- 
ing in Northern India, Robert Wight; a botanist of 
remarkable sagacity and of boundless energy, waa 
labouring iv Southern India, chiefly in parts of the 
Peninsula different from those in which Koenig and 
his band had worked. Wight was never liberally sup- 
ported by the Government of Madras, and it was mostly 
by bis own efforts and from his own resources that his 
collections were made, and that his Botanical works 
were published. The chief of the latter is his ‘Icones 
Plantarum.’ This book consists of figures with des- 
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criptions of more than two thousand Indian species. 
A good many of the plates are indeed copies from 


the suite of drawings already referred to as having 


been made at Calcutta by Dr. Roxburgh. The rest 
are from drawings made by native artists under his 
personal supervision. Ample evidence of the extras 
ordinary energy of Dr. Wight is afforded by the facts 
that, although he had to teach the native artists 
whom he employed both to draw and to lithograph, 
the two thousand cones which he published and de- 
scribed were issued during the short period of thirteen 
years, and that during the whole of this time he 
performed his official duties. 


Besides this magnum opus Wight published his 
Spicilegium Nilghirense in two vols. quarto, with 200 
coloured plates, And between 1840 and 1850 he issued 
in two vols, quarto, with 200 plates, another book 
named ‘Illustrations of Indian Botany,’ the object 
of which was to give figures and fuller descriptions 
of some of the chief species describedin a systematic 
book of the highest Botanical merit, which he pre- 
pared conjointly with Dr. G. A. Walker-Arnot, Pro- 
fessor of Botany in the University of Glasgow, and 
which was published under the title ‘Prodromus 
Flore Peninsule Indice.’ The ‘Prodromus’ was the 
first attempt at a Floraof any part of India in which 
the natural syatem of classification was followed. 
Owing to various causes, this work was never com- 
pleted, nnd this splendid fragment of a Flora of 
Peninsular India ends with the natural order Dipsacee. 

The next great Indian botanist whose labours de- 
mand our attention is William Griffith. Born in 1810, 
sixteen years after Wight, and twenty-four years 
later than Wallich, Griffith died before either. But 
the labours even of such devotees to science as were 
these two are quite eclipsed by those of this most 
remarkable man. Griffith’s Botanical career in India 
was begun in Tenasserim. From thence he made 


’ Botanical expeditions to the Assam valley, exploring 


the Mishmi, Khasia, and Naga ranges. From the 
latter he passed by a route never since traversed by 
a Botanist, through the Hookung valley down the 
Irrawadi to Rangoon. Having been appointed, soon 
after his arrival in Rangoon, surgeon to Pemberton’s 
Embassy to Bhotan, he explored part of that country, 
and also sent collectors into the neighbouring one 
of Sikkim. At the conclusion of this exploration he was 
transferred to the opposite extremity of the Northern 
frontier, and was posted to the Army of the Indus. 
After the subjugation of Cabul, he penetrated to 
Khorassan. Subsequently he visited the portion of 
the Himalaya of which Simla is now the best-known 
spot. He then made a run down the Nerbudda 
valley in Central India, and finally appeared in 
Malacca as Civil Surgeon of that Settlement. At 
the latter place he soon died of an abscess of the 
liver brought on by the hardships he had undergone 
on his various travels, which were made under con- 
ditions most inimical to health, in countries then 
absolutely unvisited by Europeans. No Botanist ever 
made such extensive explorations, nor himself col- 
lected so many species (9,000), as Griffith did during 
the brief thirteen years of his Indian career; none 
ever made so many field notes or wrote so many de- 
scriptions of plants from living specimens. His 
Botanical predecessors and contemporaries were men 
of ability and of devotion. Griffith was a man of 
genius. He did not confine himself to the study of 
flowering plants, nor to the study of them from the 
point of view of their place in any system of clas- 
sification. He also studied their morphology. The 
difficult problems in the latter naturally had most 
attraction for him, and we find him publishing, in 
the ‘Linnean Transactions,’ the results of his re- 
searches on the ovule in Santalum, Loranthus, Vise 
cum, and Cycas. Griffith was also a cryptogamist. 
He collected, studied, and wrote much on Mosses, 
Liverworts, Marsiliacee, and Lycopods, and he made 
hundreds of drawings to illustrate his microscopic 
observations. Wherever he travelled he made sketches 
of the most striking features in the scenery, His 
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habit of making notes was inveterate; and his 
itinerary diaries are full of information not only on 
the Botany, but also on the zoology, physical geo- 
graphy, meteorology, archeology, and agriculture of 
the countries through which he passed. His mann- 
scripts and drawings, although left in rather a chaotic 
state, were published after his death under the editor- 
ship of Dr. McClelland, at the expense of the en- 
lightened and ever-liberal Hast India Company. ‘They 
occupy six volumes in octayo, four in quarto, and 
one (a ‘Monograph of Palms’) in folio. 

Another Botanist of much fame, who died prema- 
turely in 1822, after an Indian career of only nine 
years, was Dr. William Jack. In 1814-15 Jack ac- 
companied Ochterlony’s army to the Nepal terai. 
He was transferred in 1818 to the Company’s Set- 
tlement in Sumatra under Sir Stamford Raffles, and 
during the four years of his residence in Sumatra 
he contributed to Botanical literature descriptions of 
many new genera and species which were published 
in his ‘Malayan Miscellanies.’ His collections, un- 
fortunately, were for the most part lost by an ac- 
cident, but those which were saved are now in the 
Herbarium Delessert in Geneva, 


(Lo be continued.) 


——_.—____—- 


COTTON CULTIVATION. 


_ The following is the translation of an article speci- 
ally contributed to the Hgyptian Gazette by M.Y. K. 
Agathon, farm manager to H. EH. Boghos Pasha 
Nubar :— 

In accordance with your laudable desire to point 
out to land owners who grow cotton the means 
which science and agricultural experience show to be 
necessary to fight against or at least attenuate the 
disastrous effects which the scarcity of water this 
year might occasion, [ will hear trace some of the 
means which each might employ. My own personal 
opinion with regard to the bad condition of the Nile, 
is that a large number of land-holders will lose the 
whole of their cotton crop. 

In order to allow the cotton plant to resist with- 
out water for a reasonably long time I would give 
the following bits of advice to cultivators: 

1. On sweet lands (Ard Helou), it is necessary to 
plough well into the ground. For this purpose 
European ploughs might be employed. If these are 
not available, the native plough (Ihhrat Beledi) may 
be dragged over the furrow which has already been 
opened by the same instrument. The effect of this 
deep ploughing will be to allow the roots of the 
cotton plant to penetrate rapidly into the sub-soil, 
which, being always damp, wili furnish the water 

-necessary for cultivation, 

It has often been remarked in Hurope, especially 
in the south of France, in [taly, and in Algeria, that 
during years of drought good crops were always.ob- 
tained on lands which had been deeply ploughed, 
whilst on those superficially ploughed the crop 
was almost nil, 

2. Sow cotton seed as soonas the climate of the 
region allows of it, as the plant, sown in time and, 
not suffering from scarcity of water in the first phases 
of its vegetation, will send out numerous and deep 
roots which might well resist the dearth of water 
when the time of drought of long duration comes. 

3 Dress and weed out the cotton fields as often 
as possible. It is usual to give three second dress- 
ings to the cotton plant during its vegetation, but 
I think that this year five and even six second 

. dressings should be given. A popular adage has it 
that ‘‘two dressings ave worth one watering or one 
dressing is equivalent to half a watering.” This 
dictum is quite right as by dressing the earth we 
destroy the cappilarity of the soil, the effect of which 
is to “pump” its humidity. On clay lands in Lower 
Egypt, in about ten days after irrigation the earth 
cracks and shows fairly wide crevices; the strong 
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rays of the sun penetrating into these crevices quickly 
evaporate the little humidity which the soil possesses, 
but wheu the earth is dressed frequently, these cre- 
vices no longer show, and owing to the solar rays 
in June and July—the most critical time for cotton 
—not having any more hold on the sub-soil, the 
humidity which remains there prevents the drying- 
up, and, in consequence, the death of the plant. 

4. When in June and July it is known that owing 
to the programme of rotation the ecotton-fields will 
yemain for 40 or 50 days without water on estates 
where there are chips or reeds, I would suggest 
that after irrigation the surface of the soil should 
be covered with a light bed of chips or reed. This 
bed would form a sort of shade, the earth begin no 
longer uncovered, the evaporation of the soil wonla 
be prevented, and the water given with the last 
irrigation would allow the plant to vegetate about 
fifty days without watezing. 


r 


5. The digging of sakiech wells might render great 
services on lands where water may be obtained pretty 
abundantly to a depth of five to six metres. Half 
a watering furnished by the sakieh might in certain 
cases save the crop, which otherwise would be 
lost without fail. I have myself just had recourse 
to this means. At Seguine near Mehallet Roh ata 
depth of six metres the water spouted out, like the 
creater of a volcano, and in less than half-an-nour 
the whole of the well, whose holding capacity was 
300 metres, was filled with water. 


These are a few means which I modestly put be- 
fore Egyptian cultivators. The country, happily, does 
not lack in enlightened agriculturists much more 
qualified than I am, and if each of them, in the 
interest of the public, would indicate through the 
medium of the Press the means, other than those 
I have given here, of remedying the disastrous effect 
of the scarcity of water, he would assuredly render 
an inestimable service to the country. I trust that 
your confreres of A'exandria and Cairo will follow 
your laudable example and will themselves make an 
appeal to the enlightenment of agriculturists to save 
the country from a disaster without precedent in 
the history of Egyptian Agriculture in this century.— 
Egyptian Gazette, March 3. 


= zs = 
BURNING WEEDS. 


It is a mistake to let weeds gc to seed in the 
garden or around the farm, under the impression that 
they can be destroyed if gathered in the fall and 
burned. In the first place, the job is apt to be 
forgotten until most of the weed seeds have been 
scattered. Even if a weed is burned its seeds may 
not be destroyed, unless a hot fire of brush is first 
made and the weed seeds are thrown on a mass of 
burning coals. If weeds are piled in heaps they 
burn slowly, and, as the seed falls to the ground it 
is protected from burning by the stratum of car- 
bonic-acid gas that is found at the bottom of «1 
slow-burning fires.—Amzican Cultivator. 


i 
A LOUSE-PROOF ROOS!. 


The accompanying diagram from the American 
Agqriculturist depicts a ratting good idea for pro- 
tecting hen-roosts from invation by lice or ticks, 
which are becoming so troublesome in many parts 
of this Colony. The plain is simply to suspend the 
roosts with wire, as recommended a little time ago 
by Mr. McCue; but, instead of using, as he suggest, 
a bit of keroseney rag, get an old jam tin soldered 
on to each wire, forming a cup which can be kept 
filled with crude or pure kerosene, or even greasy 
water. The same arrangement might be used for 
hanging safes, to prevent the inroads of ants.— 


- Agricultural Gazette. 
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Estate. 


Agra Ouvah 
Vogan 
Polatagama 
Glasgow 
Rayigam 
Pallegoda 
Brownlow 
High Forest 
Ganapalla 
Harangalla 
Bandara Eliya 
Weyungawatte 
Myraganga 
Middleton 
Fila 
Glentilt 
Knavesmire 
Maha Ouvah 
Glassaugh 
Hayes 
Tonacombe 
Arapolakanda 
Mawilganga- 
watte 
Erracht 
Great Valley 
Rondura 
Clunes 
Mt. Temple 
Penrhos 
Weeoya 
Mocha 
Shrubs Hill 
Dunkeld 
Monkswood 
Yataderia 
Clyde 
Pine Hill 
Templestove 
Ukuwella 
Ascot 
Warakamure 
Waratenna 
Castiereagh 
Roberry 
Ottery 
K. P. W. 
Neboda 
Torwood 
Glencorse 
Putupaula 
Hornsey 
Erlsmere 
Dammeria 
Woodend 
Poilkande 
Chesterford 


‘Nillomally 


Marigold 
Kelani 
G.endon 
Galoola 

St. Jo ns 
Kanangama 
Doragilia 
Talgaswella 
Kotuagedera 


Quantity 
Sold. 


lb. 
389000 
344100 
322000 
320100 
312800 
291000 
284090 
270000 
259600 
256200 
255600 


255500 ¢ 
245600 ¢ 
241000 ¢ 


240780 
237350 
234009 
233700 


- 23200 


232000 
230700 
230600 


217500 
209700 
199709 
198070 
196000 
195520 
193500 
191100 


187790 : 


185900 
185700 
184000 


182300 ¢ 
179700 ¢ 


178300 
176750 


176400 ¢ 
175731 2 
173300 3 


173300 
170000 
168900 
168590 


167600 
167300 ¢ 
166600 ¢ 


165000 


161200 ¢ 


160000 
156600 
156500 
156200 
151300 
151100 
150900 
147700 
145100 
142400 
140400 
141300 
138850) 
136300 
136000 
135770 


Average 
© Price, 


37 
43 
44 
37 
38 
43 
57 
30 
38 
35 
35 
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FV Oey 
z Bg #S 
Estate. a3 SE 

SC < 
lb seence 
Kirklees 185100 40 
New Valley 132400 43 
Bellongalla 132000 3 
Aberdeen 139600 87 
Tymawr 128400 45 
Geragama 128200 35 
Gangawatte 127200 42 
Yarrow 127000 38 
Maskeliya 125800 43 
Minna 124900 45 
Deniyaya 123700 38 
Gampaha 121700 44 
Glengariffe 120400 41 
Ellaoya 119900 38 
Waitalawa 119500 40 
Depedene 119300 35 
Hangran Oya 118800 38 
Bloomfie!d 118000 43 
Ambragalla 117700 39 
Queensland 116600 42 
Ranasingapatna 115700 39 
Matale 115500 37 
Neuchatel 115100 36 
Gonapatiya 113800 46 
5 Ruanwella 118400 36 
Harrow 112200 43 
Agra Oya 111400 41 
Morahe!a 111000 36 
Ferndale 110600 41 
Gallawatte 110400 38 
Rookwood 169800 39 
Killarney 109100 40 
Edella 108900. 35 
Freds Ruhe 108000 34 
Galella 107960. 40 
St. Heliers 105100 39 

Kelaniya and 

Braemar 104506 42 
Dea Ella 103500 37 
Lameliere 103100 41 
Naseby 102700 51 
Deaculla 101400 43 
Stamford Hill 99600 46 
Hanagama 99300 34 
Inverness 99100 43 
Yapane 97900 41 
Palmerston 97400 48 
Kincora 97300 41 
Mansfield 96100 46 
Gangwarily 92100 34 
Nahavilla 91800 46 
Battewatte 91700 36 
Kilkenny 91500 36 
Kurulugalla 91100 34 
Coreen 91062 44 
Mahanilu 91000 42 
Fairlawn 90400 44 
Passara Group 90145 43 
Hatherleigh 89500 34 
Ferriby 89500 33 
Ingeria 88900 35 
Patiagama 876U0 40 
Annandale 87500 46 
Lonach 87200 38 
Krrollwood 87000 44 
Stisied 86600 28 
Monrovia 86600 35 


2 J 0 af 
Estate. 3 ES 
Lb yee cy 
Havilland 86500 34 
Dunbar $6400 49 
Nakiadeniya 86300 36 
Mt. Everest 85000 49 
M orankande 84000 36 
Little Valley 83900 39 
Dickapittia 838700 40 
Siriniwasa 83000 35 
Harrington 82900 47 
Hatdowa $1700 34 
Mousakelle 81600 388 
Holton 80900 36 
Mahatenne 80600 35 
Galphele 80200 36 
Gonapitiya 80000 46 
Blink Bonnie 79800 45 
Maldeniya T9500 35 
Theydon Bois 79100 39 
Vathalana 78900 3 
Trex 78700 338 
Murraythwaite 78650 36 
Nyanza 78500 41 
Matalawa 78500 32 
Citrus 77900 35 
Drayton 77400 43 
Claremont 76680 37 
Tona 76675 53 
Digdola 76400 36 
Theberton 76300 36 
Agra Elbedde 75700 45 
Carfax 75200 47 
Ramboda 74000 39 
Amblakande {3700 36 
Ravenscraig 73409 36 
Munukettia 73300 43 
Nugawella 73100 37 
Seenagolla 72900 45 
Glenalla 72800 34 
Columbia 72800 47 
Carberry 72500 35 
Treby 71900 48 
Oonoogaloya 71500 39 
Mossend 70820 42 
Roseneath 70500 37 
Mount Vernon 69700 50 
Salawe 69300 34 
Orion 69000 84 
Anningkande 68600 39 
Ingroogalla 68200 37 
Farnham 68000 37 
Dambagastalawa 67900 42 
Lyndhurst 67800 35 
Rowley 65300 42 
Galapittakande 65000 41 
Cooroondoowatte 64800 41 
Strathspay 64800 41 
Grange Garden 64400 40 
T’Villa 64066 34 
Bargany 63500 43 
Corfew 62900 39 
Koslande 62500 38 
Dikmukalana 62200 36 
Narangoda 61900 35 
Cleveland 61630 47 
Scrubs 60500 44 
Dalhousie 60200 43 
Lower Dikoya 59900 


37 


Estate. 


Dalukova 
Perth 
Nugagalla 
Thedden 
Walpita 
Galkadua 
Forest Hill 
Macaldenia 
Hatton 
Mary Hill 
Ampbalawa 
Honiton 
Mapitigama 
Carney 
Nillicollawatte 
Hapugasmulle 
Hopewell 
Bollagalla 
Dorankande 
Labugama 
Killin 
Gallustain 
Sirikandura 
Orpington 
Massena 
Bittacy 
Ravana 
Whyddon 
Natuwakelle 
Loughton 
Uda 
Hopton 
Dryburgh 
Ben Nevis 
Cotswold 
Walton 
Melrose 
Nahalma 
Pusella 
Gonavy 
Hiralouvah 
Walahandua 
Mousakande 
Tyspane 
Hentleys 
Oakham 
Coslanda 
Gampai 
Beau Sijour 
Elehico 
Halwatura 
Kandaloya 
Maligatenne 
Pansaltenne 
Ratwatte 
Romania 
Kitulgally 
Woodthorpe 
Dartry 
St. Leonards on 
Sea 
Arncliff 
Tembeligalla 
Devonford 
Henegama 
St. Catherine 
Galkande 
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Quantity 
Sold 


Ib 


59700 § 
59400) ¢ 
59100 § 
58700 
58100 ¢ 


58 L00 
58000 
57500 
57300 
57000 
56700 


56700 ¢ 


54800 
54760 


54300 § 


54100 
54000 
53400 
52400 
52000 
51700 
51600 


-51300 


50400 
50180 
50000 
49800 
49100 
49000 
48900 
48700 
48000 
48090 
47920 
47800 
47566 
47400 
47300 
47100 
46500 
46000 
45900 
45800 
45500 
45300 
44700 
44500 
43750 
43600 
43100 
42200 
42000 
42000 
41800 
41700 
41670 
41500 
41409 
40800 


40700 
40500 
40500 
40400 
40270 
39500 
39400 


35 
36 
37 
45 
37 
41 
35 
35 
3l 
40 
37 
46 
39 
37 
38 
35 
39 
40 
37 
37 
34 
40 
37 
42 
41 
35 
32 
35 
36 
37 
29 
35 
38 
32 
36 
37 
28 


34 
40 
37 
64 
30 
35 
33 


$$ 


* List published by the local “Times” re-arranged according to quantity sold, 
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Bg 2 
Estate. BS 52 Estate, 

5 

bse vie: 
Longford 38400 36 Bickley 
Hunasgeria 37600 32 Agras Land 
Bogahagodawatte37400 35 Meddegodde 
Stafford 37000 46 Doonhinda 
Wariatenne 36800 37 Callander 
Bidbury 36600 39 Illukettia 
New Peradeniya 36500 42 Osborne 
Blairgowrie 36500 26 Huanuco 
Amblangoda 36200 40 Florida 
Puspone 35700 40 Forres 
Beaumont 35400 37 Tyegrove 
Meddakande 35000 38 Monkton 
Warwick 34200 43 Horagola 
Vincit 34200 34 Yoxford 
Tiddydale 33900 33 Deniyayagama 
Wewatenne 33700 35 Abbotsleigh 
Mausa Eliya 33600 39 Dedugalla 
Maragalla 33600 38 Sinnadua 
Rockside 32600 31 Monte Christo 
Malvern 32600 43 Koladeniya 
Pindeni Oya 32500 33 Frogmore 
Maha Oya 31900 33 Glenorchy 
Bowhill 31600 38 Wewawatte 
Maddugeddre 31400 36 Kosgama 
O’bode 31200 40 Syston 
Rickarton 31100 47 Woodstock 
Welgampola 30900 33 +-orowatotum 
Baverley 30500 39 Kosgahahena 
Parsloes 30400 39 Palwatte 
Chetnole 30200 36 Kekuna Hena 
Mipitakande 30200 29 Aberfoyle 
Kosgalla 29800 36 Hilandhu 
Tawalamtenne 29800 38 Yaha Ella 
Charlie Hilt 29700 35 Rothes 
Sapitiyagodde 29500 36 Kirindi 
Akkara Totum 29200 31 Suriawatte 
Eladuwa 29000 33 Troup 
Wilpita 28900 32 Colva 
Evalgolla 28800 36 Carendon 
Castlemilk 28700 36 Raven Oya 
Blackburn 28600 35 Laurence 
Keengaha Ella 28540 35 Park Hill 
Ossington 27800 33 Kakriskanda 
North Matale 27600 41 Kotigalla 
Harrisland 27500 34 Meddetenne 
Gonavy 2730C 37 Urugalla 
Stockholm 27300 43 New Angamana 
Gwernet 26800 37 Panapitiya 
Lauderdale 26800 33 Arslena 
Ewhurst 26500 35 Ettapoila 
St. Edwards 26100 387 Raxawa 
Kadienlena 25900 29 Shannon 
Sutton 25900 49 Primrose Hill 
Mandara Nuwara25900 42 North Pundalu- 
California 25700 31 Oya 
Orangefield 25700 32 Rozelle 
Polduwa 45600 31 Maryland 
Suduganga 25500 39 Auburn 
Choughleigh 25500 38 Oyoca A.I, 
Paradise 25400 34 Mahalla 
Gingranoya 25300 38 Glenalmond 
Bodawa 25000 36 Kolapatana 
Moragalla 24600 34 Hurstpierpoint 
Birnam 24500 34 Polpitiya 
Batalgalla 24400 37 Fairfield 
Razeen 24400 35 Oakham 
Yspa 243: 0 29 Hatanagalla 
Silverkandy 23800 87 Nonpariel 
Woygalla 23700 36 Theresia 
Bokutua 23600 37 Florence 


Quantity 
Sold, 


lb. c. 


23600 34 
23590 33 
23500. 36 
23300 42 
23300 43 
92900 33 
22800 40 
22500 33 
22500 32 
92500 42 
22400 40 
22000 37 
21900 35 
21800 35 
21700 36 
21500 51 
21500 30 
21210 36 
212u0 39 
20900 31 
20801 47 
20600 50 
20200 35 
20000 34 
19800 38 
1880 38 
18800 36 
18500 27 
18200 36 
18100 39 
18000 38 
17100 35 
17000 35 
17000 47 
17000 41 
17000 34 
17000 34 
16800 33 
16800 33 
16600 36 
16500 40 
16400 34 
16300 36 
16200 29 
16000 389 
16000 31 
16000 29 
15800 32 
15800 36 
15700 35 
15700 37 
15500 36 
15500 35 


15410 
15400 
15400 
15200 35 
15100 31 
15000 35 
15000 34 
15000 40 
14900 30 
148.0 34 
14600 32 
14500 39 
14420 37 
14000 42 
14000 38 
14000 37 


38 
30 
34 
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Sieh © 2 ee 
Estate. 2 £2 Estate. ee £8 
Bn fe Bh Eo 
go <a <i 
IDet ic. Ib. oc. 
Goonambil 14000 34 Caledonia 8690 32 
Kerenvilla 14000 32 Galpotagama 8600 32 
Donside 13900) 32 Nega 8500 35 
Mutiyangoda 13900 30 Dehiowitta $300 33 
Udapolla 13900 36 Haputale 8270 35 
Kaluvahena 13700 32 St. Julia 8200 30 
Woodlands 13600 39 Mount Clare 8100 37 
New Galway 13600 50 Sadamulle 7600 33 
Yatiyana 13500 35 Elemane 7500 36 
Fetteresso 13200 52 Verelapatna 7400 47 
Jack Tree Hill 13200 37 Tientsien 7090 27 
Pathulpana 13100 32 Ritni 7010 39 
Kuduoya 13000 41 Katabolla 7000 20 
Yellatenne 13000 38 Carlin Valley 6700 34 
Dotel Oya 12860 38 Venture 6400 35 
Palmgarden 12709 33 Downside 6300 36 
Marguerita 12600 43 Ardlaw 6200 36 
Ahamud 12100 30 Meemora Oya 6200 31 
Trewardena 11700 31 Akoowatte 60U4 24 
Horagaskelle 11700 34 Olahitagoda 6000 31 
Mora Ella 11400 38 Comillah 6000 34 
Chapelton 11200 28 Wallasmulle 5500 32 
Shawlands 11100 35 Galatotta 5300 30 
Udabage 11000 39 Raglan 5200 33 
Handrokande 11000 35 Walleyfield 51.00 27 
Graceland 10800 33 Mahagoda 4300 30 
Unugalla 10500 38 Glanrbos 4300 27 
Ettie 9800 26 Mount Pleasant 4300 35 
Hemmingford 9720 29 Ivies 3900 27 
Bovey 9700 36 Peak shadow 3800 31 
Forest Valley 9500 39 Allakolla 3500 25 
Daphne 9500 33 Alutkelle 3100 31 
Patirajah 9200 35 Sirisanda 2700 24 
Derby 9000 34 Savernake 2700 22 
Halloowelle 9000 36 Radella 2600 29 
Kahatagalla 8900 34 Radage 2500 31 
Nooranie 8900 27 Pussetenne . 2000 24 
Arduthie 8800 35 Danawkande 1700 35 
Manikwatte 86'0 35 Glentaffe 1100 26 
Ketadola 8600 33 Ratuville 1000 24 
NO. OF ESTATES SELLING TEA IN 
COLOMBO: 
RATE OF INCREASE. 
Year. Estates. 
1894 20 9 O65 O65 5 90 
1895 30 oe 5 «. 141 
1896 ono 90 56 A - 248 
1897 D0 ee 95 aie ee 349 
1898 20 0 ae 0 > 442 
1899 ofa ate 4 5 -» 487 


Weep-KitteER—Mr. White, a florist, of Worcester, 
was proceeded against on January 16 in the Queen’s 
Bench Division by the Pharmaceutical Society for 
selling a weed-killer containing arsenic, he not being 
& person permitted by law to distribute poisons. It 
appeared that the florist did not keep the weed-killer 
in stock, but sent on any orders he might receive to 
the manufacturers, who executed the order, and give 
him a commission. The county court judge of Wor- 
cestershire held that the defendant, White, was, 
within the meaning of the Act, not the seller of the 
weed-killer. This decision was appealed against by 
the Pharmaceutical Society but the court, without 
hearing counsel for the respondent, dismissed the 
appeal, and upheld the decision of the county court 
judge. The Society will have to be more careful in 
operations.—Gardenrs’ Chronicle. 
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COFFEE IN QUEENSLAND. 


REPORT OF THE INSTRUCTION IN COFFEE 


CULTURE. 


S1r,—I have the honour to submit my Report. 

Having reported myself at your office on my 
arrival from India on the 10th of January of this- 
year, I commenced my duties by leaving Bris- 
bane on the 2lst, and proceeding, under your 
orders, to Cookiown, with the object of working my 
way southward through the coffee-growing districts as 
far as Mackay, and compiling a report on the industry. 

It so happened, through force of circumstances 
that I shall give in detail later, that I was prevented 
from carrying out the programme originally intended, 
and, instead of being able to return to Brisbanein 
& position to draw up and submit to you a detailed 
report upon the industry in the whole colony, I only 
got as far as Cairns on my southward journey, and 
have remained here since. 

At Cooktown I was enabled, by the courtesy of 
Mr. Jas. Dick, to go round the district somewhat, 
and to see what land there was under the cultivation 
of coffee, and also to judge of some of the soils and 
lands in their vicinity during the week I spent there. 
I much regretted that I could not then spare the 
time to see the Bloomfield district as well as the McIvor 
lands, which, from what information I could gather, 
and judging by the natureof the land, climate, and 
soil that. I was able to see, would seem to be well 
suited to the culti ation of coffee—even more so than 
the vicinity of Cooktown. 

_ Coming further south, I had to miss Port Douglas, 
including the Mossman and the Daintree districts, 
in_ both of which places coffee is being cultivated. 

Judging by the letters I have received appealing 
for information and advice from these ports, it 
would seem that a visit there as soon as may be 
would be of advantage to the industry and benefit 
to the growers, 

The rainy season coming on, it was desirable that 
I should push through with the larger centres, and 
visit the rest later on when time allowed. 

I arrived in Cairns on the 4th of February, and 
from that date until my receipt of your telegram of 
the 8th March, requesting me for the time to confine 
my attention to other duties, I was assiduously visit- 
ing the coffee-growers and their estates, giving 
what information was required, demonstrating, to the 
best advantage in the short time I could spare to 
each, the necessary works that where due for exe- 
cution at that time of the year, pointing out 
errors and omissions, explaining the theory and 
advantages of as well as the practical reasons 
for adopting the cerreet and more modern methods 
of cultivation, and making notes and collecting matter 
for the report to be submitted to yourself. 

it will be seen, therefore, that my work in con- 
nection with coffee culture in this colony since I 
joined the Department has extended over a few days 
in January and but little more than the month of 
Heb sn any grouebly speaking, for some forty days 
in all. 

Being the only officer of the Department in the 
North, and on the spot when the last overseer of 
the Kamerunga State Nursery passed away, I was 
asked to take over charge pending the appointment 
of another overseer. Before this could be settled, 
the new regulations respecting the inspection of 
fruit and plants exported from this port came into 
force, and this complicated matters. The work of 
inspecting imported plants and fruit not being heavy, 
the appointment of inspector under ‘ The Diseases sn 
Plants Act of 1896” had until then been attached to 
that of overseer of the Nursery. The new regulation, 
requiring the examination of all bananas leaving this 
port for Victoria, made the work very much heavier; 
and there being no one else then available com- 
petent to carry ont the examination for the minute 
signs of fruit fly in its initial stages, lwas requested 
todo this work also. This necessitated my presence 
in Cairns on nearly every day in the week andon 
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the wharf frequently until late at night. ‘hese 
matters have now been arranged, however, by the 
transference of the sub-overseer of the Mackay Nursery 
for work on the Kamerunga Nursery, and by 
the appointment of an independent inspector for 
the port of Cairns under the Diseases in Plants 
Act. I hope, therefore, while still making this my 
headquarters and the centre of my operations, to be 
free after this for work in connection with the coffee 
industry, I trust also that my headquarters will be 
permitted to remain in the centre of the coffee-growing 
districts and the scene of my operations. 

In the short time I have hitherto been ‘able to 
devote to my industry I have visited the districts of 
Cooktown, and, in Cairns, of Hambledon, Kuranda, 
Myola, and Atherton. I have not been able to finish 
the districts of Cairns yet, there being many more 
estates and growers to visit, including among them 
the two largest growers in the colony—the Hon. De 
Molyns and Messrs. Cutten Brothers. 

I have visited 43 separate coffee-growers, represent- 
ing some 200 acres of coffee. Many of these have 
only small areas, but I would submit these are as im- 
portant as the larger growers, for it is on the success 
of the smaller ventures that the larger estates are 
opened and the large and prosperous industries built 
up. 

AWith regard to statistics, I regret that I cannot 
as yet give any, since I have been able to go over so 
little of the land under the cultivation of coffee. 
As I goround I hope to be able to compile statistics. 
Those given to me, on my asking for them, in the 
Department’s offices in Brisbane, showed some 2834 
acres for 42 growers. This included Cooktown, 
Cairns, Nelson, Cardwell, Port Douglas, Daintree, 
Mackay, Yeppoon, St. Lawrence, and the Buderim 
range. Whereas I have visited more growers re- 
presenting in aggregate two-thirds of the arew men- 
tioned, in the districts of Cooktown and Cairns (in 
art only), I therefore am of the opinion that when 
ean give exact statistics both the extent of the in- 
dustry and the number engaged init will be larger 
than the Department and the public are aware of. 

With respect to sowls and climates, [have seen only 
a small portion of the colony as yet, and it would be 
impossible for me to make any but the most general 
statements until I have been able to thoroughly go 
into the whole matter, and have seen and appreciated 
the conditions to be found in all parts. Bearing in 
mind this fact,I can still savy that both the soila 
and the climates obtaining in this country are in- 
finitely superior to those in which coffee is grown in 
many —and indeed most—of the coffee-growing centres 
of the world. 

Labour.—This also is a question that needs careful 
consideration, and, having had to do with the matter of 
labour for coffee culture in other countries, I feel the 
more diffident in making any statement until I have 
been enabled to take up the subject and make myself 
thoroughly conversant with all its details. Without 
losing sight of this fact, I am of opinion, from what I 
have seen, that while undoubtedly a difficulty (of what 
magnitude I cannot yet say) it would seem to be much 
less than many are inclined to think and make it. 

The cultivation of coffee has hitherto practically 
been carried on only in countries where labour is 
cheap; consequently it has obtained for itself a 
name as an industry that cannot be successfully 
worked without an unlimited supply of cheap labour, 
Sufficient consideration has not been given either 
to the reduction of the amount of labour necessary 
for the work orto the choosing of soils and climate 
where the bearing capabilities will be so favourable 
as to counteract a compaiatively more expensive 
labour supply. Those intending to invest capital in 
coffee cultivation, having little or no practical ex. 
perience of it themeelves, rush to countries where 
labour is cheap, and there put up with conditions 
of climate and soil that are frequently exceedingly 
poor. In this country the conditions of climate are 
exceptionally favourable, and of soil such that very 
few coffee-growing countries can in any way compete 
with. I am therefore inclined to think thag 
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economy of labour, by adopting modern and 
better methods of culture and thus reducing the cost 
of production ; careful and scientific curing, allowing 
the produce to take its place as a high-grade article 
and bringing into competition its avalytic qualities, 
which are high; together with the infinitely greater 
bearing capabilities that coffee here has over that 
of other countries, will enable Queensland coffees to 
compete favourably in the world’s market, in spite 
of a disadvantage respecting labour. 

The Market for Coffee.—There wouldseem to bea 
fear amongst some ofthe growers that owing to the 
recent drop in prices there will be no sale for coffee 
produced. In reply to this, and without going into 
details of imports and local sales, I would point out 
that the drop has been principally in the medium 
and low-grade article. Sir Frederick Able,in a letter 
that has already passed through your office, cor- 
roborates this when he says, speaking of the coffee 
market at the time of the arrival in England of the 
consignments of Queensland coffee sent last season : 
“Prices are depressed for all except the finest coffees.” 

So long as the coffee seni to the London market 
ig a well-cultivated and well-cured article, and therefore 
takes its place as a high-grade coffee, there is ne 
doubt whatever about there being a ready market 
for it, Prices of low grades may possibly remain 
low. and even have a tendency to drop, but high 
grades will always sell well. Roughly speaking, 
about two-thirds of the world’s output of coffee 
is low grade and only one-third high grade, and the 
low grades must make way for the finer cotfees. 

It has been remarked—and printed and published 
also—that the fault of Queensland coffees is in the 
curing, Which means that while its analytic properties 
ave high it is otherwise a poor sample. From what 
I have been enabled to see, this is undoubtedly so, 
but thisis only half the truth. The roo: of the matter 
lies in the cultivation. A badly-cultivated sample 
will not, even with the best and most scientific curing, 
give the same profits that a well-cultivated sample 
will do, pecansene almost all cases it will have cost 

in production. 
ia Bane proce at 63d. or 7d. per lb. and sold at 
7d. or 74d. does not pay to cultivate, or the profit is so 
small that the investment does not give even fair in- 
terest. When by good cultivation the cost of pro- 
duction is lowered to 4d. or 43d., and the same article 
(putting better curing on one side for the time being 
is sold at 7d., or 724. the Pees amounting to £28 
is readily appreciated. 
e Le eeivicatiouel! et be understood that methods, 
times, and seasons are meant. The most excellent 
work—be it weeding, draining, pitting, digging, forking, 
staking, topping, pruning, handling, mulching, man- 
uring, or even picking—if not done by good methods 
orat the right time and seasons, so as to save and 
economise labour as well as to give the greatest 
amount of benefit to the plant, amounts to bad cul- 
tivation, since it means enhanced cost of production. 

For instance, a handling in the second year costing 
very little, would mean not only quicker and cheaper 
handling and a saving of labour in the third year—the 
two works together costing less than only the one 
operation in the third year—but enhanced stability 
and sturdiness of the tree, better and stronger wood, 
a direction of energy into the right channel 
and more, as well as a better sample of crop 
‘n the third and subsequent years. ry 

The subject of statistics, soils, climatic conditions, 
markets (both local and open), values of present 
samples of coffee, methods of culture in vogue 
‘aud modernised, the labour question as affecting the 
industry, the classes and varieties of coffee in the 
colony, &¢., &¢.. I would request your permission 
to allow to stand over until IT can make myself better 
acquainted with the conditions obtaining in the colony. 

it will be evident to you that it would not be 
reasonable to go into details of such matters after only 
forty days’ observation, and that statements respect- 
ing them should be applicable to the whole colony ; 
whereas, with the limited time I have been able to 
devote to the colony, any remarksI were to record 
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must necessarily either be evolved from hearsay or 
unconsciously biassed in favour of what I have been 
able to see. I would request that I be allowed to 
compile a full aud detailed report either during the 
year or, should my other duties hinder an early 
drawing up of sucha report, in time to be included in 
the departmental report for 1899-1900. 

I would also suggest that it would be of advantage 
to the industry in general if I were to monthly 
submit an article on one of the many details of culture 
for the publication inthe Departmental Journal, so 
arranged that they could be subsequently embodied 
In a pamphlet which could be issued as a bulletin 
for use of resident growers in a compact form. or 
for newcomers who intend opening out in coffee. 

Since my work in connection with the industry 
has been, for the unavoidable and unforeseen reasons 
above mentioned, stopped temporarily, I have received 
many letters asking for advice aud information, and 
also for visits to different parts. I have endea- 
voured to give what instruction I could by letter. an 
a good deal of my time has been s0 occupied. 
Giving instruction by letter, however, on very vague 
data, to be applicable to districts and conditions I 
have not seen, necessitates the mentioning of so many 
different methods necessary for as many possibly 
different conditions of climate, soil, &c., that a 
great deal of imapplicable matter has unavoidably 
to be recorded, and a great deal of time wasted. 

I have already had correspondence with and also 
been interviewed by several newcomers, who, hearing 
of my arrival and appointment, wish to invest in 
and open up in coffee. 

Information has been asked for trom time to time 
by the Department boh for different parts of the 
colony and for outside, and duly given, and an 
aiticle published in the Agricultural Jou nal. 


HOWARD NEWPORT. 
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TRIAL OF FLoripA VELVET Bean.—Mr. F A Hunter 
of Halfway Greek (country of Clarence), reports 
having tried a plot of velvet bean alongside a plot 
of cow-pea. The seeds were shown in November. 
“The growth of the velvet-bean is enormous, cover- 
ing a row of corn that is close with one mass of 
vine, while the cow-peas are only just running.” In 
reference to this matter Mr. Valder remarks that 
while the Florida velvet-bean is undoubtedly of great 
value in the Northern districts, it could not compare 
with the cow-pea for districts as far south as the 
Hawkesbury, for instance.—Qucensland Journal. 


RIVAL TEA ENTERPRISE: CEYLON AND INDIA. 
—Whether the climate of Calcutta is inimical to 
auy exertion over and above what is absolutely 
necessary for the actual carrying on of business, we 
cannot say, but one thing is certain, and that 
is that we are laggards in the race compared 
with our Ceylon brethren. Ceylon has been 
spending its money freely, and pushing its teas 
in all directions, with an amount of Jife and 
vigour which is bound to ensure success. We have 
done nothing like so much in comparison. We 
may some day have a rude awakening from our 
lethargic somnolence. Although we imagine we 
are slumbering in safe security and have no cause 
to fear any rivalry, we shall later on, probably, 
find Ceylon in fixed possession of markets which 
we should have captured long ago. When we 
read the reports of what the Ceylon planters are 
doing, and note how very energetically they are 
working to extend the consumption of their teas 
the world over, we cannot but help being struck 
with the want of energy and push we are display- 
ing, in eccmparison, in our efforts to extend the 
consumption of our teas. Thefiets are so patent 
that further comment is superfluous,—Jndian 
Planters’ Gazette, March 17. 


- 
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MICA-MINING IN BENGAL.* 


DIFFERENT Kixps oF MICA, SIZE OF SHEETS 
AND VALUES. 
By A. Mervyn Snith, MW. Inst. MIT. 


Posttion.—The mines described are situated between 

85 deg. to 86 deg. 30 min. east longitude, and. 24 deg. 
25 min. to 25 deg. north latitude. The country is made 
up of a series of parallel ranges of low hills some 400 ft. 
above the surrounding country and 1,200 ft. above sca 
level. The direction of the ranges is east and west 
nearly ; they form the boundary between the Hazari- 
bagh district on the south, and the Gaya and Monghyr 
district on the north, being paré of the Bengal Presi- 
dency, India. 
_ Geology.—The country is made up of gneiss, grading 
into mica scbists, tourmaline schists, hornblende rocks, 
quarizites, and a course felspathic rock resembling 
conglomerate with intrusive dykes of fine-grained 
diorite. The hornblende rock closely resembles the 
diorite, aud weathers into similar roundéd boulders. 
But this variety passes into a much coarser kind, in 
which ‘‘blebs” of white felspar are so close-placed as 
to give ita ‘‘ banquet” appearance. The mica schists 
are strongly developed in this area, and are made up 
chiefly of white mica (muscovite) with here and there 
a little black mica (viotite) and red mica (lepidolite). 
This rock is highly schistose, breaking up into thin 
laming, and consists chiefly of small plates of mice, 
cemented together, with a slight admixture of felsper 
and quartz. Itis this rock that contains the lodes 
that yield the mica of commerce. The gneiss and 
other foliated rocks have a nearly east and west strike 
(about 5 degrees north of east and south of west), and 
underlie to the north at an angle of about 75 degrees. 
These rocks are classed in Indian geology as among 
the younger gneisses. 

Pegmatite Veins.—Running with the bedding of the 
schists, from east to west, are numorous veins of 
granite (pegmatite) varying in width from a mere 
thread to 20 ft. The schists are in places faulted or 
thrown out of their normal strike. The pegmatite 
veins are subjected to the same “faulting, ’’ aud fre- 
quently at the point of‘‘faulting’’ short north to 
south veins or ‘‘cross courses’ of great width have 
been formed, 

The veins are made up of amorphous masses of 
quartz, large crystals of pink felspar (orthoclase), and 
crystals or “ books ” of mica (muscovite). The quality 
of the vein varies with the nature of the adjacent rock. 
Near to the quartzites, the vein stuff is nearly pure 
quartz with little felspar and mica. Where the adja- 
cent rock is highly felspathic, pink felspar crystals 
are the chief constituenis of the lode; while we may 
lock for a luge predominance of mica, where the in- 
cluding rock is mica schist. This fact is of importance, 
asa knowledge of this peculiarity of segregation in 
the vein matter enables the miners to discriminate 
between the spots that will yield more or less mica. 

In addition to thes> three chief constituents of the 
pegmatite veins, the following accessory minerals are 
sometimes found—tourmaline, garnet iin-stone. anda 
columbite. The tourmaline is at times strongly de- 
veloped. Near to th2 tourmaline schists, large massive 
erystals of black tourmaline are not infrequent in the 
lode, and occasionally crystals of tourmaline penetrate 
the mica books across the planes or laminaticn .ud 
destroy the value of the sheets. 

The pegmatite viens in this district are apparently 
‘of aqueous origin and due to segregation. The fole- 
lowing are some of the data pointing to this conclusion. 
1, In many places the veins die out in depth and in 
length. 2. he vein matter partakes of the quality of 
the including rock, quartz, felspar. and mica pre- 
Gominating as the lode traverses rocks containing 
‘these minerals in excess, 3. The crystallisation of the 
vein matter varying within very short distances not 
being at all homogeneous, as one would expect in an 
‘igneous dyke, In places the crystals of mica are2 ft, 


* Paper read before the Institution of Mining and 
Metallurgy. 
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long, 18 in. wide, and 9 in, thick. Within a few 
hundred feet of either side of this spot the mica books 
are small and worthlesa, 

Ayes of the Minee.—Tho zone of mioa-bearing rock 
has been worked for centuries by the Hindoos. Mica 
is largely used by them for ornamental purposes, 
such as inlaid work, tassels, flower, toys, and banners. 

The large clear plates are much used by native artists 
for portrait painting, as being extremely durable and 
no’ affected by heat or damp and impervious to the 
attaks ofinsects. The waste mica is ground to & coarse 
powder, and after being mixed with starch is applied 
to cheap cotton cloths to give them # sheen. 

The great marts for mica for native consumption 
are Patna and Delhi. Dr. P. Breton, who visited 
these mines in 1826, found as many as 5,000 people at 
work at different mines. In 1849 Dr. McClelland gives 
the output as 100,000 maunds (a maund being 82lb.). 
In 1863 the statistical account of Bengal says 10,000 
maunds were exported. : 

Lhe Native Methods cf Mining.—The native mines 
are of the most primitive kiud. Open cute along the 
outcrops of the pegmatite veins where books of mica 
are seenin any quantity, These cuts are continued 
down 20ft. or 30 ft. till the sides become dangerous, 
No timbering is used to keep the sides from falling in, 
and frequently accidents happen and the miners are 
buried beneath the fallen walls of the reef. Where 
exceptionally rich stuff is met, and the vein-stuff is de- 
composed and soft to some 50 ft. or 100 ft. inclines are 
put in, and follow down the rich shoots of micain @ 
most tortuous course, zig-zaging about from side to 
side with the ‘‘leads”’ of rich ground. Long lines of 
women, near to each other and plaeed in double row 
from the warter level to surface, hand out earthern 
pitchers—called ‘‘ gurrahs’’—to one another; the full 
pitchers are handed up one line and the empties 
down the other. As many as seveuty women are 
sometimes placed to remove the warter from a mine 
not 35 ft. deep in perpendicular depth. The incline, 
of course, was much more than this in length. 

Where the reef is highly felapathic and of large 
size, decomposition extends to a quite hundred feet or 
more, anditis here that their largest mining opera- 
tions are carried on. In order to veutilate the in- 
clines and draw out the mica, perpendicular shafts, 
about 2ft. in diameter, are put in. The author counted 
as many as thirty of these circular shafts along the 
strike of the reef, and within a few feet of each other. 

The miners are a local tribe called '' Bandathis’’; 
the men, women and children ail working at the mine; 
when they haye no agricultural work in the fields. 
Work is only conducted in the dry months (November 
to May). Immediately the rains set in they return to 
the tillage of their fields. Work is only condutoted’ 
in the day, beginning about 8a.m., and giving over 
at dusk. When the veins are hard, yet sufficiently 
rich to pay for the labour, large fires are kindled 
aginet the face of the lode, and when the vein stuff 
is sufficiently heated, water is thrown on to it, when 
the sudden cooling causes the rock to sbrink and crack. 
In these cracks wedges of soft iron, locally mannu- 
factured from the magnetite iron eres commen in this 
neighbourhood, are driven and large boulders detached. 
The exposed books of mica are chiselled out and taken 
to surface. The books of mica are split into sheets of 
about $in. in thickness. All the rough edges and flaws 
are trimmed of by means of a sharp sickle (called 
‘“hasawah ’), and then sorted according to colour and 
size. The sheets are in some cases very large, 24 in, 
by 18in. being the largest in this district. In the 
Itakuri Mine, Nellore district, Machas, plates 60 in. 
by 40 in, have been obtained. 

Present Method of Work.—It is only within very 
recent years that Europeans have taken to the mica 
industry. Mining is still conducted on purely native 
methods described above; and although 250 mines are 
at work in this districit, on not a single one is 
machinery of any kind used, and certainly on none of 
the properties visited by me this year (1898) was 
there the least attempt at Huropean methods of 
mining. The same wasteful, slow, and laborious 
system practised by the natives for hundreds of years 
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is stillin vogue. Men are sent out during the rains 
to search for likely-looking outcrops of mica. The 
mica-schist being softer than the other members of 
this series of rocks, is eroded into valleys—the more 
quartoze beds making the ridges of hills. A certain 
amount of alluvium and talus from the adjacent hills 
covers the valleys. 

After exceptionally heavy rain this surface deposit 
is washed off, and with it the decomposed felspar of 
the pegmatite veins, having exposed tufts of partially 
decomposed mica. The natives call these tufts “ foo- 
foo” and belicve that they grow during the rains, as 
they cannot account for their exposure at surface after 
a heavy shower, where there was nothing apparent 
before the rain. Having discovered several of these 
‘‘fo9-f00”’ spots, these are marked off for mining 
operations as soon as the dry season begins. Parties 
of men, women, and children are set to work on those 
outcrops, and the books of mica dug out, packed in 
loads of about 301b., and brought in at dusk to the 
central store. 

Here several skilled men are seated on the fioor 
trimming the mica before it is packed away for market. 
Before each man is a stout peg, driven firmly into 
the ground and protruding about 18 in. The books 
of mica are first split into plates about lin, in thick- 
ness, the mica easily splitting into lamin of any 
thickness. The trimmers are provided with sharp 
sickles, and the point of this knife is used for 
opening the sheets. Imperfect lamin are now peeled 
off the plates till both surfaces show a clean, even 
face. The plate is supported against the side of the 
peg, and the sickle drawn downwards to trim off the 
jagged ends and irregularities along the edge of the 
sheets of mica. 

‘After trimming, the plates are sorted for the Hu- 
fopean market, the United Kingdom and America 
being the chief buyers. The sheets are first sorted 
according to quality, four kinds being recognised by 
the dealers, 

1. Ruby mica, hard and tough. 
2. White transparent mica. 
3. Discoloured and smoked, 
4. Black mica and flawed. 


If 8 represents the value cf ruby mica, 4 would be 
pois for white, 2 for discoloured, and 1 for black and 
awed sheets of equal size. The sizing is as follows: 


Special Sheets Measuring more than 50 Square inches. 


‘ No. 1, Sheets of from 36 to 50 square inches. 
9 2. » 24 36 _ 
ern ” 16 24 » 
po Ae te 10 16 is 
cia giana SI 6: dO ¥. 
27 - 6. ” 4 6 ” 
Quoting from a recent sale sheet at an auction in 


London, the following prices were realised: 
Best Ruby. Per Pound. 
Number. d. 


ou oo bo 
% 

SoH Ea? 

OY mm — Vo) 


Specials bring as much as £1 per Jb, according to 
size of sheets. 

The shecis are trimmed irregulary into any shape 
they will take to clear them of flaws. Should square 
‘rectangular, or diamond-shape sheets be wanted, a 
special vate has to be paid for these to allow for the 
great waste. 
~ Phe. sheets ave packed in boxes of 1 cwh., and trans- 
ported.on carts to the nearest railway atation, 100 
miles distant. From thence they go to Calcutte, and 
are shipped to London or the United States of 
Ameiiea, 

Market and Output.—During the year 1895-6, 8,913 
cwt. of mica were exported from India, of which the 
mines under review contributed 8,835 cwt., valued at 
R995,00) or £66,000. The yield of the mines may be 

_Placed of double this figure, one-half being require 
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ed ne Indian market, and that chiefly of the inferior 
inds, 

The export trade is a growing one, as the following 
figures will show:— 


Exports. 
1892. 1893, 1894. 1895. 1896. 
ewt. ewt. cwt. cwt. cwt. 
Bengal.. 2,298 3,310 4,843 5,126 8,835 


Hard, sound, 1uby mica is much used for the doors 
of glass and steel furnaces where extreme heat is 
required. The mica is vot affected by the extreme 
heat, and thus enables the workmen to lock into the 
furnace and watch the crucibles of molten matter. 
Thin sheets are made into chimneys for incandescent 
gas burners, also for fire sereens and for electrial 
purposes, as mica is an extremely bad conductor of 
eleetricity. 

A method of cementing sheets of mica into a card 
beard has been recently patented in Germany, and 
this cardboard is used for coating boilers, mica being 
a nonconductor of heat. Tt is alsomanufactured into 
helmets for fire-brigade men, packing for fireproof 
rooms, etc. Thinner sheets are made into envelopes 
for wrapping + enable documents. 

Quantity of Mica Available.—At present India yi 
the bulk of the mica consumed is the Arts, gree 
this quantity nearly all comes from the district 
described. The pegmatite veins in this locality are 
numerous and of large size, and are in places ex- 
tremely rich in mica, nearly one-third of the yein- 
stuff being of this material. The quantity of mica 
available is practically inexhaustible. The present 
method of mining is wasteful in the extreme and fully 
nine-tenths of the mica extracted from the mines is 
injured and rendered unfit for export. Thousands of 
tons of waste mica are to be seeu at the months of 
the mines and at the dressing floors. Probably the 
new patented method of cementing mica into card- 
board may create a market for this. There cannot be 
the slightest doubt that when European methods of 
mining are introduced, the cost of production will be 
materially reduced, the waste will be much less, and 
a better quality of mica will be secured. At present 
only the decomposed, or partially decompozed, yein- 
stuff ismined. Here the mica must also undergo a 
partial decomposition, but, of course, not to anything 
like the extent of the felspar. In the hard vein-stuff 
the mica is hard and tough, and this class of mica 
eommands a better rice. 

Some of the veins yield black mica (biotite). This 
is largely used as a drug by Hindoos and Moham- 
medans. Reduced to a powder, it is supposed to be 
very efficacious in cases of dysentery. The sheets of 
mica are at times very qneerly marked. In places 
one-half ot each sheet will be muscovite and the 
‘other half biotite, the line of division between the 
two colours being a perfectly straight line, and there 
beirg no apparent change beyond the colour in the 
uniformity of the sheet. Other sheets, again, are 
marked with a chequered pattern in black lines, the 
lines being due to magnetite, Again, there are den- 
dritic inclusions of white quartz between the lamine 
All markings take from the value of the sheets. The 
most esteemed colours are pure ruby, amber, light 
green transparent white. There is also a silver white 
ees the ee prize for inlaid work. ; 
: demand for indian mica has lately s 

in the United States of America. In 1895 the quale 
tity taken was. 1,900 cwt., while in 1896 it was 5,076 
‘ewt. Indian ruby is found to answer the purposes of 
furnace work better than the locally obtained mica. 

(Altogether, the export from India in 1897-98 was 
11,608 cwt. and from Ceylon in 1897 it was 166 ewt. 


Hp, 7.A.) 


_ Ricuus.—It was 1 saying of Plato, that the only 
certain way to be irnly rich is not to have more 
property, but fewer desires. Wor whoever is always 
grasping at more avows that he is stillin want, and 
must be poor in the midst of affluence. Here "is a 
philosophy which many of us can contemplate com- 
placently.—Jowinal of the Jamaica Agricultural Society. 


— 
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ORANGES: HOW I MANAGE TO HAVE 
RIPE ONES. 


The following communication was gent to the 
Director of Public Gardens, who kindly forwarded it 
to us as likely to be of interest:—‘‘ All through the 
year this is the way I did it. I had an orange tree 
in my kitchen garden last year in full bearing, and 
when the fruits were about the size of a pigeon’s 
egg I went to work and took off all leaving 30, I 
then dug a trench 18 incbes deep around the tree 
just under the -outer leaves where the rain falls and 
had the trench filled with pen manure, and then 
covered up, thus forming a ridge about a foot high 

- around the tree, and shortly atter the tree began to 
blossom on one side only, and put out 38 oranges 
on one branch. Shortly after I saw more blossoms 
appear on the next branch to the young fruits, and 
21 more came out. Since then the tree has been 
constantly blossoming and fruiting out young oranges, 
one course after another right around the tree, I 
Was however careless in noting what month it was 
last year when I started the work, all I know is, 
the first 30 oranges were ripe in December the 38 
were ripe at the end of March, and the 21 I am 
eating now; and I am able to show any man _to- 
day four different sizes of fruit, and blossoms on 
the tree also. I don’t know if this is an exceptional 

ease, being the first tree I have tried, but I think 

its worth mentionivg and also worth trying.—H.A.K, 
Little London, P.O.”—Journal of the Jamaica Agri. 
ewltural Society. 


WATTLE CULTIVATION. 
A NEGLECTED QUEENSLAND INDUSTRY. 


There ave many portions of the mountainous parts 

of Queensland of which it is oftew remarked that the 

-Jand is apparently fit for nothing—that it will not 
- feed the proverbial goat; that the undergrowth of 
» young gums and wattles will not even allow adeg’s bark 
to travel. From a purely agricultural point of view, 

such country is undoubtedly useless as farming land ; 

‘but there are few ‘“‘bad lands”’ in the colony, pre- 
vided they do not consist of sandy, swampy ‘ wallum” 

country, on which something of value will not grow. 
Take the gravelly ridges so frequently met with on 

the coast. 


they are the ideal home of the Sisalhemp,.and ofthe 
mauritius hemp, which will produce £40 per acre. In 


--like manner, the ridges and gullies of the Main Range * 


“are a favourite habitat of the wattle tree, which will 
yield from £25 to £30 per acre. During the winter 
season, the eye of the travellex amongst the ranges 
. is delighted with the beautiful, feathery, yellow bloom 
--of countless wattle-trees of different varieties. 
.. Three varieties have been planted for the purpose 
-.of obtaining tan bark, but these only two are of 
commercial value. The third was an unfortunate in- 
. troduction, andin New Zealand formed a large part 
-of the earlier-laid-out plantations. It is compara- 
-.tively worthless. This is the Acacia dealbata. 

. The second best is the Golden Wattle (Acacia 
pycnantha), the bark of which yields a large per 
cent. of tannin. But this does not form a large- 
sized tree, and from its habit of guowth, throwing out 
ssmany, stems, more like an immense bush than a 
tree, it is more troublesome, and consequently more 
- expensive fo strip than the Black Wattle (Acacia. de- 
-eurrens), which grows to arespectable size and forms 
-e@ good straight barrel, Wattle-bark is extensively 
- exported from Tasmania and New Zealand. The price 
has fallen to £5.15s..per ton, whilst formerly the bark 
-in bundles fetched £12 per ton. But it will pay at 
-\ the lower price, once a plantation-is established. It 
takes about nine years before a full return can be 
-\ obtained 

»» The wattle, whilst doing well on poor, soils, has 
-no objection to a richer one, provided it be well 


Ti 


drained. Hence onthe naturally drained slopes and - 


They are unsuitable for maize, which will : 
_-ptoduce on good lands from £6 to £8 per aere, but - 
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valleys of the ranges, plantations may be formed 
with almost a certainty of success. Bush fires will 
naturally do much damage, but the effects of these 
may be minimised by judiciously planting—leaving 
breaks between the blocks. 

Inspector Clifton, of Auckland, New Zealand, des- 
cribes the wattle plantations at Wairangi. He says 
the usual procedure in forming a wattle plantation 
is to fell and clear the scrub, plough, and work 
down roughly with disc harrows, and sow duting 
the month of October.* Scald the seed, and sow at 
the rate of 1.lb. per acre. A great advance on this 
is to dvill in $-lb. of seed with 1 cwt. of bonedust. 
Trees so treated are, at two years, equa! to those 
of four years’ growth sown without manure, 

The cost of wattle-planting may be estimated as 
follows :— 


eee Sgt Oe 

Clearing and burning, per acre... 0 7 6 
Ploughing ore 66 oe 0 7 6 
Dics harrowing, one stroke 0 1 3 
Sowing BS 0 0 9 
Seed, 1 lb. 0 2 0 
Harrowing 0 1 0 
Total .. £1 0 0 


Te this, with advantage, may be added— 


s. d 
Second ploughing, at 6s. per acre... .. 6 0 
Bones, 14 cwt., at £5 10s. per ton.. oO RS 


Total... 
The returns may be estimated at— 


.» 14.3 


£, sd. £..8.. d. 
Per acre—10 tons of green bark— 


5 tons dry, at £5 15s. per ton.. 28 15 0 
Eixpenses— 2 
Shipping 10 toms, at £1 per ton 10 0 0 
Weighing, carting, and strong 10 tons 
at 2s. 6d. ae sf ee lo) 0, 
Railage, about 5s. on 5 tons ea bitsy 0) 
“12 10 0 
£16.50 


From this has to be deducted rent, interest, &c. 


Wattle-growing in New Zealand for the production 
of tannin bark oecupies an area of about 4,500 
acres in the Auckland district... The black Wattle 
(Acacia decwrrens) is the only variety planted. 

Wattle plantations do not increase greatly, mainly 
owing to the length of time which elapses before a 
full return can’ be obtained. .There are, however, 
many settlers in Queensland, who have from. 5 to 
500 acres of poor open. land, where scarcely any 
clearing is needed, and on which they might.in 
spare moments put in a few hundred trees. which 
would come in to benefit some members, of -the 
family. We know of farmers who have occupied-their 
land now for nearly forty years, and the portion. of 
hungry, waste; untouched land lies hungry and waste 
to this day. Had this been planted ever so roughly 


‘cwith wattle-trees of the right kind, they would have 


been enjoying an income of at least £10, per acre 
for thirty years, and at the old pzices thas income 
would have reached £30. per acre. hoe 

At Lucindale (S.A.), Mr... Newman recently read 
a. paper ‘on Wattle Cultivation before that branch 
of the Bureau of Agriculture: He said had great 
confidence that this could be made one of the most 
profitable’ industries of this district, as the soil, cli- 
mate, and the facilities for delivering the bark at a 
seaport are all that can be desired. He saw part of 
a plantation east of Adelaide stripped; the yield 
being 4 tons per acre, and enough small wattles 
being left to make another good yield in-two or 


three year’s time. The price obtained for -the bark 


* The scrub here alluded to is not the dense vine 
scrub with which we are familiar in Queensland, 
Ep, Q.AJ. 
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was £5 4s. per ton in the field; the price paid for 
stripping waa £1 5s, per ton, which included cutting 
the trees down and packing them in heaps; the 
landowner receiving £4 per ton clear, eqnal to £16 
per acre. The land was of poor quality, being very 
stony and sandy. During the pastten years he had 
experimented in wattle growing in this district, and 
proved that they can be grown on almost any land 
that is over 3 feet above the ievel of the winter 
flood waters. A few months ago he stripped a 
wattle seven years old that gave over lewt. of bark 
fit for market. Trees of that size standing 20 feet 
apart each way would give over 5 tons per acre. 
That trees was grown ona limestone ridge (red soil), 
@id he had them of nearly equal growth on the fern 
hills (white sand), As there are thousands of acres 
of open fern land in that district almost useless for 
grazing, and eminently suited for wattle-growing, he 
would strongly urge leaseholders to give that industry 
a trial. Such land is Jeased at from 4d. to 2d.an 
acre annually. About four years ago he planted 1 
acre of fern land, and now estimates the wattles on 
it to be worth £8 to 10. Although the wattle has 
never been systematically cultivated at Mount Ben- 
son, in the Kingston district, still it grows there 
over a considerable area, and last season no less 
than 1,200 tons of bark were stripped and send to 
market, the price received ranging from £3 15s. to 
£4 per ton; and as stripping coste £1 per ton, ib 
means £1,200 being distributed amongst the labour- 
ing classes of the district, and about £3,500 amongst 
the landholders and teamsters. The bark grown at 
Mount Benson is deficient in tannic acid, consequently 
a lower price has to be taken. Where only a small 
area is to be planted, he found the foliowing a good 
plan: —Commience at cne side of the field, using a 
double-furrow plough, strike out the Jength of the 
piece to be planted, then mark out back again 
paralled with the first furrows and about 8 feet away 
from them, and so on through the field. Then take 
1 Jb. of good seed for each acre, place in a vessel 
and cover with boiling water, and allow them to 
soak for twenty-four hours, then drop them regularly 
along the ploughed stripes and cover with a harrow. 
The next year it will be necessary to thin out the 
lants in the rows to the required distance. Where 
arge arenas are to be cultivated it would save time 
and labour to have a box fitted to the back of the 
lough with a roller through it, and worked by a 
belt which the near wheel, and so made to drop a 
seed or two at each revolution, and a small harrow 
attached would complete the planting in one cper- 
ation. One team should do 8 acres a day. About 
every 5 chains it is advisable to leave a strip 16 
feet wide unplanted for the pucpose of drawing fur- 
rows in summer to check a possible fire, and later 
on as a roadway for carting out the bark. He could 
not recommend broadcast sowing, 98 there is so 
much more labour in ploughing all the land, and 
the work of thinning out the young plants is very much 
greater. Ho would strongly advise that only seed 
of the true broad-leaf wattle should be planted, as 
it is doubtful whether it will pay to grow any other 
variety, the bark of which will be worth quite 20 
per cent. less. Horses m*y b> allowed the free ran 
of a wattle paddock, but cattle should be kept out 
altogether, and sheep should not be allow in until 
the tops of the plants are out of reach, as they 
are very fond of the young shoots. He felt certain 
that if the bark had uo market value it would pay 
well to plough fern hills, and sow 3 or 4 lb. of seed per 
acre broadcast, and keep all stock out for three 
years, by which time the wattles would provide a 
very large amount of feed for either cattle or sheep. 


DOBBIN’S WATTLE-BARKING MACHINE. 


This lately invented ‘machine readily stripes the 
trees close up to thre leaves far higher than could 
be stripped by hand. The speedy operation of the 
machine shows to special advantage on wattles from 
the thickness 
diameter, indicating that where the crops of wattles 


» for planters. 


of walking-sticks up to 3 inches iu | 
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were so abundant as to require thinning out, and 
were too small to strip by hand, lt would piy to 
use the machine. It has been regarded as being 
quite evident that the machine wou!d reduce t'1e cost 
of stripping by at least 25 per cent. Moreover, by 
using the implement, stripping could be commenced 
much earlier and carried on much later in the sexs00 
than is possible by hand. The machine itse’f has 
the appearance of a substantial roller mangie, the 
rollers being either metal or covered with metal. 
One man can carry out the whole of the operations ; 
but it would apparently be still greater economy for 
two or even four men or boys to operate in con- 
juction with one another. In using the machine the 
wattles pass between the revolying rol'ers, thus re- 
ceiving pressure upon two sides, which cuts top and 


bottom, and causes the bark to rpring from the 
complete circle of the stem in two halves. It would 


appear from this that a very valuable addition has 
been made to the wattle-bark industry.— Queensland 
Agricultural Journal. 


a acne 
INDIARUBLBER CULTIVATION. 
BY E£CIENTIFIC AGRICULTURE. 

Malaya is the peculiar home and habitat of the 
guttapercha tree, but of late the cultivation of the 
Indian rubber tree has been recommended, and in 
parts eyen taken up by our planters. We need not 
go into the chemistry of the composition of the two 
substances, gutta and caoutchoue, but we may observe 
that the former tree is of slow growth and cannot 
be tapped in the way as rubber trees, owing to 
their having closed sacs, and not communicating 
tubes, containing the Jatex, and hence have to be 
almost destroyed or cut down to get at the commer- 
cial sap. Their natural order in LDotany, too, is 
different from those trees which yield caoutchoue. 
Caoutchouc, or the true India rubber, is found in a 
number of orders, as the Moracezw, Apocynaces, and 
Euphorbiacee. Some of these grow into magnificent 
trees, and others are mere climbers and vines. All 
these have the latex-holding tubes in the inner 
bark, some communicating with one another more 
freely than others and some yielding more than 
others. Of those, however, which have hitherto 
mostly entered into commerce, or which have hitherto 
yielded the most caontchouc, only four varieties may 
be noted: the Castilioa, or panama rubber, the para 
rubber or Hevea brasiliensis, the ceara rubber “or 
Manihot glaziovie, and the Assam rubber or Sitcus 
elastica. Of these four, the two last may be neg- 
lected by us, as the ceara rubber tree does not 
seem to thrive in Ceylon, nor produce much, and 
the other, or Assam rubber, though it thrives, gives 
only a small yield. At the same time, it ought to 
be mentioned for both that a machine lately invented 
by Mr. Biffen, of Cambridge University, so does 
away with the labour and processes needful to se- 
parate and consolidate the rubber from the latex as 
to obviate the defect of small yield to a consider- 
able degree; and it ought to be mentioned, for 
Assam rubber, that it is—possibly only in shallow 
soils—a great surface feeder, with great roots run- 
ning in all directions tor great distances half above- 
ground, and that all these roots, like some African 
varieties, yield the rubber. And for this reason, as 
well as that the tree thrives here, and we believe 
has already been begun to be cultivated, we may 
append two notes regarding it that may prove useful 
The first is that in congenial Jleaf- 
mould, shaded forest-3oil in which there is a super- 
abundance cf moisture, any branch or twig simply 
cut down and thrown about will take root. The thee 
is that the seeds, which should be fresh, should be 
sown in sheltered boxes or pots during the wet 
weather, the soil being composed of one part of half- 
and-quarter-inch brick pieces, one part of balf- 
inch charcoal, and one part leaf-mould with a little 
dry cow-dung well ground; this last for top-dressing. 
The watering should be carefully managed, other- 
wise the seed and seedlings are rooted outand washed 


| duction of rubber on a large scale. 
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away. Hence the necessity of keeping them under 
shelter from heavy rains. The boxes and pots should 
receive some light, and should never be allowed to 
get quitedry: Wrom these nurseries the plants should 
be potted ont singly when sufficiently high. There 
remain, thus, only two varieties, the Castilloa or 
Panama rubber and the Mevea Brazilicnsis or para 
rubber; to which we may confine our remarks, And 
here it may be observed that only till within three 
or four months back the latter, or para rubber was 
supposed, from its furnishing quantity for quantity, 
more aad purer caoutchoue, to be the best to plant; 
whereas now, owing to Mr. Biffen’s invention and 
the very much larger yield of latex—ten times as 
much in Ceylon—as well as fever and more simple 
incisions being necessary—thus immensely reducing 
cost and labour—the former, or Castilloa (Panama 
rubber) has come to be more thoroughly recommended 
for planters. Hence it is we see that most of our 
planters who directed their attention to this rubber 
cultivation bave gone in for the pararubber. These 
will now see that it is the Castilloa or panama rubber 
which should be cultivated by them. In fact, in 
regard to this cultivation, which tree, which mode 
—as-annual crops of seedling plants and twigs or 
as tvees—and with machine and other inventions re- 
volutionising past ideas, all are in such an unfixed, 
at the same time, progressive state that one object 
of this paper is to set this fact before our planters 
not only to enable them to be on the qui vive, but 
for them to adopt due caution and act calmly and 
not hastily. Of late years, there has been a great 
increase in the demand for rubber, prices have gone 
up and the subject has gathered round it quite liter- 
ature of its own. Indeed, there is even a journal 
devoted to it, call the India Rubber Tyorld. Chemistry 
and mechanical invention, too, here, as in other sim1- 
lar preducts, have ccme in to aid in the manufacure, 
as we may term it, of the caoutchouc from the sap 
or latex, cbeapening the production of the article, and 
taking up varieties of plants that were unprofitable 
before, or otherwise aiding in its production from 
twigs, &c. Indeed, it may or may not be known that 
Singapore itself at the present moment has a manu- 
factory for expressing the juice or latex from leaves and 
twigs, which whether it be caoutchouc, or “ viscin,”’ 
to be further dealt with by chemists in Hurope— is 
exported to Germany. And if to be further dealt 
with by German chemists—or whether it be not 
““viscin’’ but the true latex—there is here, in our 
. very midst perhaps, the actual solving of the most 
_. difficult. and most nearly interesting point that re- 
mains yet unsolved in Ceylon. In any case we may 
proceed with our general preliminary observations. 
As we haye said above, things must be proceeded 
with cautiously. As yet, the India rubber can only 
be recommended as a minor or by-product of a 
plantation. The chemical quest that is proceeding 
may usher in a new era of extracting the rubber 
. from annual crops instead of having to wait eight 


to ten years for a tree to be sufficiently grown to ~ 
be tapped. Experiments are vow being carried on 


~ in London and Trinidad to secure rnbber from year- 
_ old plants of the Castwlloa clastica. (We may note 
here that this is not the same as Castilloa mark- 
_hamiana- which seems to be the kind in Ceylon.) 


flo ‘quote from an article in the India lubber World: . 


—“Tt has been found that seeds sown broadcast 
_ over a prepared field will yield an abundant crop of 
_ young trees, which, at about a year old, can be cut 


| and sent to,.afactory where, with ordinary machinery, 


eight per cent. of fine rubber can be extracted from 
the young shoots......This young tree crop, at present 
| prices, would return an estimated profit of $200 to 
| $400 per acre.” This extraction of the rubber from 
young shoots has been done in the chemical laboratory, 
and it only remains to apply to the chemical pro- 


Castilloa elastica there are also a number of other 
varieties that may be named as yielding latex from 
leaves and twigs, such as the Alstonia macrophylla, 
‘Which grows in Ceylon, and the Alstonia plumosa of Fiji. 


. of the same. species. 


Besides the - 
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It has to be observed, too, that the rubber trees 
vary in their produce, just as most other plants, 
with change of habitat. These things will have to 
be observed and noted with respect to the Peninsula 
and hence as well as for a variety of cther strong 
reasons, it is to be regretted there is no proper 
Agricultural Department or Royal Experimental Gar- 
dens in a select locality, in the Federated States, 
Altogether, therefore, we may besure that the culti- 
vation of the rubber tree will enter on new phases 
in the near future. Root-tapping of some varieties 
may be more largely utilised; there may be annual 
young crops, the preparation of rubber from leaves 
and twigs, and the utilisation of a number of ‘at 
present neglected plants by chemistry—all these are 
not only possible but probable. It may also’ be 
observed that in the matter of rubber, too, as in that of 
coffee, Brazil may be said to be the principal de- 
termining factor. The annual output ef rubber all 
over the world, and which is all consumed, is put 
down -at over 100,000,000 1b., and of this nearly half 
comes from Brazil, while most part of the rest also 
comes from Central America. Lagos, in Africa, has 
also lately taken a lead in the supply, while the 
great interior forests of the Dark continent, which 
have not yet been: brought into the market, are also 
known to contain rubber trees of. varieties —British 
North Borneo Herald. 


on 
COFFEE HYBRIDS. 


The Revue de Cultures Coloniales, in its last. issue 
to hand, publishes an interesting note on ‘ The Steri- 
lity of Coffee Hybrids” from the proceedings of the 
Agricultural Society of Kediri (Java) with an anno- 
tation by M. Maxime Cornu. : 

M. H. van Lennep, President. of the Society 
premising that it was desirable to discover whether 
by hybridisation it was not possible to obtain a race 
of coffee plants producing good fruit of superior 
quality, resisting: hemilea, prolific and easy of 
multiplication by grafting is reported to have said. 
“How often, in looking at a superb hybrid coffee 
plant, have you not noticed, with regret, that a great 
part of the berries are empty and what few. beans 
remain are altered and, by the fact, of inferior 
quality ?.1t follows that hybrids afflicted as they 
are witn these two faults, form a disadvantageous 
and little remunerative cultivation. = , 

The bad quality of coffee gathered from these 
hybrids igs above all attributable to insufficient 
fecundation. It is the more annoying as in general 
hybrids are distinguished by vigorous. vegetation, a 
fine appearance, superb foliage on which hemilea 
does not seem to take hold, and a regular flower- 
ing, after which the plant fruits abundantly. 

“Tt is thus with all the hybrids known, so far as 
I know,” continues M. van Lennep, “ and for. this 
reason none have yet taken a. serious’ place. in 
cultivation, The problem has become urgent since 
the. extension of vermicular disease (maladie vermicu- 
lative) rendered impossible the replacement. of «indi- 
vidual Java plants dead of that disease by plants 

The roots of the, Liberian 
plant: and certain. hybrids alone resist sncmatode 
(vermicular disease). — Bota ae : 

Liberian coffee not being of easy sale, the idea 
arose of grafting Java coffee .on the. roots of 
Liberian, but the problem is not yet. solved..in that 
manner. ‘‘In practice,” says M.van Lennep, ‘ the 
operation of grafting is easy enough, the joining 
easily effected, the coffee is of good quality, but-at 
low elevations at least, the developmené of the youn 
trees does not seem vigorous enough, the grafte 
plant becomes feeble, and subject to hemilea: 
and taking everything into consideration, I, hesitate 
yet to believe in the future of Java coffee: grafted on 
Liberian roots. In elevated altitudes I cannot speak 
tee Peat : 

Tow different is the aspect of hybrids 
Liberia! From the beginning, the dbvslopeatnt tee 
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vigorous that sometimes the graft appears more 
vigorous than the stem; there is every indication 
of great vital force, hemileva does not appear at all, 
the joining is perfect. 

But, as I have said above, the hybrids which I 
have seen show a large proportion of empty berries 
or of beans imperfect and spoilt. J] possess different 
hybrids; there are some which produce, so to speak, 
not a single healthy bean. Most of my plants, 
flourish vigorously, their foliage is fine, every year 
they are surcharged with fruit; without exception 
they furnish berries with soft pulp, equally easy to 
depulp with Java coffee, For some years it was 
believed that the hybrid “Klein Getas” (van Riem- 
sdijk) constituted a happy exception and produced 
at the sametime beans abundant and healthy. I 
recognise willingly that the berry of that hybrid is 
a little more valuable than of the others which I 
know, and that the development of the plant is 
perfect. Neverthless, it is not free from the great 
general fault, it gives too many sterile berries, ‘‘ loos 
boon,” and toomany imperfect beans, nearly without 
selling value, 

However, since variations are observed between 
hybrids, that is to say, that some furnish fewer 
abortive beans than others, I think it is justifiable 
-to hope that the hybrid is susceptible of improve- 
ment. Further, that it is not impossible to obtain 
some day a hybrid that reunites the desired qualities 
—a well constituted bean and a vigorous growth. 

There would bo nothing for it, therefore, than to con- 
tinue to propagate by means of grafts upon Liberia.” 

In the rest of his discourse M, van Lennep in- 
sisted upon the point, that in order to increase the 
chances of attaining the desired end, it would 
be necssary not to abandon hybridisation to the 
chances of nature, but to undertake, on the contrary, 
methodical experiments in attificial hybridisation. 
M. van Lennep had projected the creation of an 
establishment specially directed to that research, but 


~ the necessary official sanction was not obtained. 


M. Maxime Cornu; the eminent Professeur du Musewm, 


‘ has kindly communicated to us, says the Revue des 


‘Cultures Coloniales, the following observations apropos 


of the preceding note :— 


‘‘ Botanists have Jong recognised the general 
sterility of hybrid plants; they have also con- 


‘sidered that sterility was a fundamental char- 


“acter of hybridity; but the experiments of certain 


scientific men, and above all the repeated operations 


of horticulturalists (who work without troubling 


‘themselves with theories) have shown that that pro- 


position is too absolute. 


“The illustrious Darwin was remarked that fertility 
among hybrids is a charcter which is acquried in suc- 


“cesive generations obtained by the force of 


“ 


Xd 


successive sowings. : 
“That method is a lengthy one, but continued with 
‘Bdience and sagacity, it may give important results. 


“ft should, however, be assured, in the first place, 
that the hybrid taken in hand really merits so much 


- sufficient quality as well asa complete resistance to — 


persevering attention, that it possesses beans of 


© hemileia, 


“Hybrids are far from necessarily possessing 


“similarity between themselves; they may differ ene 


ormously one from the other and present altogether 


© distinct individualities. They possess, in divers degrees, 
““the characters of the parents 3 bat these characters 


‘‘aresometimes mingle 
“may then hope, one day toobtain a form of hybrid 


sometimes juxtaposed. One 


’ which “possesses the qualities of the two parents, 


» & 


for example, the robustness of Coffea liberia with the 
fine. flavour of the Arabica. We should not be 
discouraged therefore. 

» Tn order fo assure ourselves, hybrids should be 


‘observed in large numbers in a systematic manner, 


and studied individually. It is necéesary to make 
Yeiterated experiments.” 


M. Cornuconsiders these experiments should be taken | 
“ja hand by Government, as private persons have 


either the leisure nor the facilities for such lengthy 
and uncertain operations.—Llanting Opinion. 


SS 
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HOUSEHOLD HINTS. 


SwrEer Potatoes make fine potato-chips if used just 
as common potatoes are. ‘l'o fry them after they are 
cooked, cut in slices, dip in eggs and bread crumbs 
and fry as oysters. To make croquettes of sweet 
potatoes, take three teacupfuls of mealy baked pota- 
toes, a tablespoonful of butter, a teaspoonful of lemon 
juice, the yolk of one egg, a gill of milk and salt 
and pepper to taste. Work all together thoroughly 
with a fork, then form into round cakes, dip in egg 
and crumbs and fry in smoking fat. If sweet pota- 
toes are boiled for dinner, boil half a dozen more 
than will be needed and then prepare them with a 
hot dish for tea, in the following way ;—When cold, 
peel them and cut into long slices, about half an 
inch in thickness. Place the slices on a shallow dish 
that has been well-buttered, dredge lightly with flonr, 
sprinkle over them two tablespoonfuls of sugar and 
half a teaspoonful of ground cinnamon, then a little 
move flour and last of all some bits of butter and 
a cupful of milk. Cover and cook in a moderate 
oven until done, then remove the cover and crown 
slightly. A sweet potato pie is a fine thing if rightly 
made and the ine is a good recipe:—Mash 
enough boiled potatoes to make a cupful. To this 
add a heaping table-speonful of sugar, one of butter, 
a@ pinch of salt, half a teaspoonful of lemon juice 
and a.cup and a hali of milk. Bake with one crust 
and put a meringue over the top in the usual way, 
being sure to add a few drops of lemon juice to it. 

* * * * * 


An Hasy Way to Crean BuAnxets.—Shave a bar of 
pure soap thin, putit in a small saucepan, cover well 
with water, and set over the fire to melt. Stain 
through a colander into a tub half-full of rain water, 
to which add half a pound of powdered borax. Stir 
this mixture thoroughly, and put two or three blankets 
in ; let soak over night. In the morning stir the blan- 
kets with a stick, lifting up and down, but do not rub. 
When clean, and free of stains, press the suds from 
them, and put into a tub of clean luke warm water, 
rinse and pour off the water, add more, and rinse 
until clean. Then shake a squeeze, but do not wring. 
Hang the blankets on a strong clothes line, and let 
dry. When ready to take down, fold, sprinkle with 
powdered borax to keep away moths, and lay in a 
drawer or box. Blankets thus washed will not shrink, 
and will remain white and soft until worn out. 


CrinNAMoN has a marked antiseptic power. Hvyen the 
scent of it is said to be fatal to microbes. A de- 
coction should be taken freely by persons living in 
places affected with typhoid fever or cholera. 


Virturs or Burrermitx.—The growing practice of 
utilizing the waste products of all manufactures has 
brought out the fact that butter milk possesses many 
unsuspected qualities. A medical paper says its re- 

utation as an agent of superior digestibility has — 
Beeoite firmly established. It is, indeed, a true milk — 
peptone—that is, milk already partially digested, the 
coagulation of the coagulated portion being loose ~ 
and flaky and not of that firm, indigestible nature 
which is the result of the action of the gastric juice 
upon sweet cow’s milk. It is of great value inthe 
treatment of typhoid fever, and, beinga decided lax- 
ative, if may be turned to advantage in the treat- 
ment of habitual constipation. It is no less valuable 
in kidney troubles, from its diuretic qualities. It is 
in great request for the treatment of diabetes, eitrer 
alone or alternately with skimmed milk, and in cases 
of gastric ulcer and cancer of the stomach it can 
often be retained when no othér food can. Chemical 
analysis shows that in its nature it greatly resembles 
koumiss, with the exception of which it is the most 
grateful, refreshing and digestible of the products 
of milk. Moral, make your own butter and drink 
the butter milk. pita ie or 

* * x * ine ee 

Somz Gocp Coonine Drinxs,—Currant Shrub.—To 
one pint currant juice add three pints cold water | 
and sugar to taste; chill with ice. Demon, Tea.— | 
Squeeze all the juice from one lemon, add sugar and | 


| 
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stir till dissolved, then put one scant tablespoon to 
each cup of tea (cold,) lay a thin slice of lemon 
in the cup, and if this seems too strong, add cold 
water till it suits, and of course some ice. Russian 
Tea.—Place two cubes of loaf sugar in a cup half 
filled with cracked ice, add a slice of lemon and fill 
up with cold tea. Ginger Punch.—One quart cold 
water, one cup suzar, half cup orange and the same 
amount of lemon juice, halflb. ginger. Chop gingez, 
add water and sugar, boil 15 minutes, add fruit juice, 
cool, strain and dilute with water and cracked ice, 
Frn't Panch.—One quart cold water, two cups sugar, 
half cup lemon juice, two cups chopped fruit, one 
cup orange juice. Boil water, suvgar and fruit 15 
minutes, add fruit juice, cool strain and dilute with 
ice water. Lemon Syrup.—Roll the lemons, then press 
the juice into a bowl, take all seeds out. Remove 
the pulp from the peels and cover with water and 
boil a few moments, then strain the water with the 
juice of the lemons. Allow one lb. of white sugar 
to every pint of juice, boil 10 minutes and then 
bottle. Put a tablespoon or two of this in a glass 
of water with cracked ice and you havea pleasant 
cooling drink. 
* % * * % 


How to Remove StTarins,—Tea and coffee usually 
readily yield to the purifying influence of boiling 
water poured through the fabric so, too, do some 
fruit stains. An application of lemon juice und ssl’, 
with good sun exposure, is an old and in many in- 
stances an effective remedy. Green stains usually 
can be removed by dipping in alcohol, and an appli- 
cation of paste made of cream of tartar wet up 
with water will remove them when alcohol will not. 
So, too, cream of tartar and water will remove iron 
mold spots, drying on the grass in the sun. If one 
application does not remove, repeat. Soaking in 
sour milk over night will usually remove ink stains, 
while the juice of a rice tomato is useful in remov- 
ing stains from the hands. Kerosene will clean many 
stains from old cloth, brass or copper. Surfaces 
that would be marred by sand soaps can often be 
nicely cleaner with kerosene, followed by an appli- 
cation of hot soap suds. But the stand by when 
all other remedies fail to successfully remove stains 
from white fabrics is javally water. It is easily 
made, and once used no housekeeper will be without 
it. The formula is as follows:—Ffour lb. bi-carbo- 
nate of soda, andlb. chloride of lime pour over the 
soda, one gallon of boiling water, place over the fire 
and boil 15 minutes, then stir in the chloride of 
lime until thoroughly dissolved. Allow to cool and 
settle, then strain through cloth, bottle and set aside 
to use. To remove stains, wet the stain in cold 
water, dip up and down until the spot disappears, 
then wash as usual. Do not use on colored mate- 
rials, as it will destroy color. It will remove ink 
stains better than any other preparation we ever 
tried. One teacupful of this liquid to a boiler of 
water whitens garments that have grown yellow from 
disuse.—Journal of the Jamaica Agricultural Society. 


ME Scores a 
CHEMISTRY AND AGRICULTURE. 


“The following paper was read before the Farmer’s 
‘Conference at the Agricultural College, Gatton, 
Queensland, June, 1897 :— 


IMPORTANCE OF CHEMISTRY TO AGRICULTURE, 


- “Professor Warrington, in a lecture recently deli- 
vered before the University of Oxford, draws atten- 
tion to the great difference in the position of agvi- 
culture at the present day and a hundred years ago. 


‘He says— 
~~ A hundred years ago agriculture was an art, having 


only few points of contact with natural scicnce. At 
the present time both the materials and the oper- 
‘ations of agriculture have been so far examined and 
‘elucidated by patient scientific investigations that we 
may now give the title of agricultural science to this 
edifice of true theory 
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This is undeniably true, but agriculture will always 
remain an art if we consider that art deals with 
practical ways and means to accompalish certain things, 

Science agaia gives us the explanation of these ways 
and means, so that really art and science have to 
work hand in hand to maintain agriculture in its 
present eminent position. 

The science which helped agricuiture more than 
any other is undoubtedly chemistry. 

No other science, electricity perhaps excepted, has 
made such wonderful progress in the present century 
as chemistry; and there is hardly, in the present 
time, any occupation or industry in which chemistry 
does not play an important part. 

let us briefly consider what chemistry is. Yonall 
know that man, with all his science and wonderful 
appliances, has never and will never succeed in creat- 
ing matter, any more than he can destroy existing 
matter. 

All the bodies which surround us, the air we 
breath, the food we consume, the clothes we wear, 
the earth on which we grow our crops, sre all com- 
posed of a few distinct constituents, which at present 
cannot be further decomposed and which are called 
the elements. 

Only a few of these elements exists in nature in 
an uncombined state. The most of them are com- 
bined in such a wonderful manner that no one would 


. Suspect such combination, judging only by the ordinary 


senses. Who would, for instance, suppose that starch, 
cane-sugar and cotton are simply composed of car- 
bon and of water. ! 

The science of chemistry has to come to our aid 
to tell us the nature of these combinations, and which 
elements take part in their formation. 

Chemistry further tells us in which manner we 
can force the elements or combinations to unite and 
to form new bodies. 

Chemistry also proves that all things are formed 
out of pre-existing matter. A plant which grows is 
not a creation but simply a transformation of other 
existing bodies. Again, when a plant decays in the 
ground, or when a tree stump is burned, the bodies 
which took part_in their formation are not lost by 
simply transformed into other bodies, which, in 
their turn, will again be assimilated by other grow- 
ing plants, 

Emerson, in one of his essays on farming, says— 

Who are the farmer’s servants? Not the Irish 
nor the coolies, but geology and chemistry, the quarry 
of the air, the water of the brook, the lightning of 
the cloud, the castings of the worm, and the plough 
of the frost. & 


_ That chemistry is te be the servant. of the farmer 
is now universally recognised, and consequently we 
find amongst the staff of Agricultural Departments 
a large number of chemists. 


In the United States a very great number of agri- 
cultural experimental stations and agricultural collegea 
exist, and I may mention that, for instance, at the 
New York Agricultural Hxperimental Station out of 
a total number of 16 officers 7 are chemists; at the 
South Dakota Experimental Station, and also af the 
Virginia Agricultural Oollege out of 8 officers 3 
are chemists; and at Alabama Agricultural Experi- 
mental Station 4 out of 11. In the Southern Colonies 
besides, the agricultural colleges and experiment 
farms with their staff of experts, exist agricultural 
laboratories with chemists in charge and several 
assistants. 


The work to be carried out at an agricultural 
laboratory is very large and of a varied nature, and 
consists chiefly in the following :— 

Analyses of soils, 

Analyses of waters, chiefly irrigation waters. 

Analyses of manures. 

Analyses of foods and food-stuffs. 

Analyses of dairy products. 

Analyses of plants, fruits and grains. 

Experiments with wheats and testing them as to 

milling qualities, &c, 

Practical experiments in the field, 
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Investigations about stock-poisoning. 

Experiment and analyses of insecticides. 

Preservation of meal and other products. 

Experiments; and investigations in agricultural in- 
dustries, as sugar, wine, tanning, &., &c. 


The value of soil analyses to the farmers has been 
much discussed. Some authorities deny all value, 
and others again put too much faith in it. The 
truth must lie somewhere between these two extremes. 

Chemical analysis alone is very often misleading, 
and I have analysed soils which, according to the 
analysis, should be first-class soils; but which as a 
matter of fact would not grow anything on account 
of their heavy clayey nature. This adyerse property 
would, of course, have been fonnd ont by the ime- 
chanical analysis, which at the same time would 
point out that these soils could be improved by drain- 
ing or green manuring. : § f 

Very often the analysis of a soil shows its defi- 
ciency in certain necessary constituents. 

It is principally the want of nitrogen for which many 
of our soils in Queensland suffer, and this perhaps, 
has to be attributed to adverse climatic conditions. 
The advantages of green manuring have been known 
for a very long time, but the scientific explanation 
of the fact that nitrogen is assimilated fiom our 
atmosphere by the help of the root-nodules of legu- 
minous plants is only a recent discovery made by 
Professor Hellriegel. Theactive agents of this wonder- 
ful process are Bacteria found in these root-nodules. 

Our farmers will find no cheaper ox better way of 
supplying this want of nitrogen to their soils than 
by green manuring with leguminous crops; and the 
cow-pea (Dolichos sinensis), introduced from America 
by Professor Shelton, seems especially suited for this 
purpose, and yields excellent crops in different 
parts of this colony. . sot Wi 

A crop of cow-pea grown in the Mackay district 
gould be ploughed under after eight week’s growth, 
This crop weighed 9:7. tons, (vines and roots) per 
acre, and supplied to the soil per acre 2°87 tons 
organic matter, 150 lb. of nitrogen, 35 lb. of phosphoric 
acid 96 1b. of potash; these ingredients representing 
a manuring value of £5 per acre. 

The analyses of waters, chiefly water used for irri- 
gation purposes, is important, as very often the water 
during its passage through the earth may take up 
constituents which are detrimental to piant life. 

The analyses of artificial manures is undoubtedly 
part of the most important work of the agricultural 
chemist. 

It is of the greatest importance to the farmer to 
know if he really receives value of his money spent 
in manures, and it isa great pity that the fertilisers 
Bill, regulating and controlling the sale of manures, 
was not passed by the last session of Parliament. 

The farmer cannot afford to expsriment with va- 
rious manures, and in the choice of his manures he 
should be guided by the analyses and by prac- 
tical results obtained at experiment stations. 

Another important branch of the analytical work 
is the analysis of dairy products, foods for our own 
consumption, and feed-stuffs or fodder for our cattle. 

Interesting experiments can be made with regard 
to the preservation of fodder in silos, which would 
‘show how far the nutritious value of the fodder is 
influenced by storage. 

With regard to the testing of wheat, a large amount 
of work has been done in the New South Wales 
Agricultural Department by Dr. Cobb and Myr. Guthrie. 

Of course it will be necessary to repeat these ex- 

eriments with our own wheats. Over 300 varieties 

ave been sown at the College farm. All of these 
will need testing, and this will involve a great deal 
of work during the coming year. 

A great many interesting investigations can be 
carried out with regard to stock-poisoning, and to 
the yicld of some of our native plants in volatile 
oils, valuable extracts, gums, resins, &c, 

Vory important also are experiments and investi- 
-qation in our Agricultural industries, in which 
chemistry plays an important part. Amongst the 
foremost of these, stands our sugar industry. 
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The chemists is not only necessary for the culti- 
vation of the cane crop by trying to improve its 
quality and quantity, and regulating and controlling 
the cutting of the cane, but he is also the principal 
man in the mill in order to control the losses and 
direct the process of manufacture. Other industries 
—as, for instance, preservation of ment, butter, and 
other products for export—will also come more or 
less under the control of the agricultural chemist. 

But let us not forget that analysis alone cannot 
decide everything, and science alone is not suffi- 
cient for successful farming. 

Experience and practice are absolutely necessary. 

The chief aim of the Agricultural College about 
to be started, is to teach our youths both the prac- 
tice and science of ayriculture, and thus to turn out 
useful, practical farmers, who can direct and inyes- 
tigate the why and wherefore of the necessary prac- 
tical work by the elements of science.” 

[in the discussion on this paper it was stated that 
there was a general opinion among farmers that 
fertilizers put on land were apt to be largely carried 
away by draining—especiailly such chemical as nit- 
rate of soda. Drainage waters had been analysed 
after such application and had been found to con- 
tain a large amount of fertilizing materials. Green 
manuring was strongly advocated and a dressing 
with ‘‘Cow-Pea’’ was stated to have a manorial 


. value of £5 per acre.—J. H. 11.|—Extract Queensland 


Agricultural Journal, July, 1897. 
——____¢@__—_— 


BARNYARD MANURES: WHAT THEY DO 
FOR THE SOIL. 

BARNYARD manure and other vegetable matter de- 
composing in the soil haye more or less indirect 
action as a manure in that they are instrumental 
in decomposing the insoluble mineral compounds with 
the result of making potash and phosphoric acid 
more available. Their action inthis way, however, 
is only secondary and of minor importance. The 
leading articles used to improve the physical con- 
dition of soils are barnyard manure and other coarse 
residues of plants (such as straw, cow peas, velvet 
beans and green crops plowed under for manure) 
lime and ashes. Of these, barnyard manure and 
other material of its class, improve the water hold- 
ing power of sandy soils because of their property 
of holding large quantities of water in themselves 
in much the same way that a sponge absorbs and 
holds water. Thoroughly mixed with clay soil they 
assist in making it, more porousand open. It thus 
becomes more permeable to air, less retentive of 
water and !ess liable to cake on dying. Vegetable 
matter has also a warming Influence on goils. Be- 
cause of its dark color it makes them absorb heat 
more readily and by assisting the escape of water 
in clay soils reduces the cooling effect of the very 
large amount of evaporation which otherwise takes 
place. The porpose of barnyard mannre and litter 
is improving the physical ccndition of soils will be 
best served by applying that which is more coarse 
and straw-like to clay soils. Lime and ashes im- 
prove the physical condition of sandy soils by bind- 
ing the particles together and, especially the’ashes, 
by filling the spaces between the sand grains with 
its fine particles. They improve the physical con- 
dition of clay soils by making them more porous 
and open.—Jowrnal of the Jamaica Agricultural Socsety. 


RosE CuLturE In TuRKEY.— We icarn from a Cons- 
tantinople authority that in order to encourage the 
cultivation of Roses, and thus to assit in the pro- 
duction of perfumery (attar) through out the émpire 
the Minister of Agricultre has distributed 100,000 
Rose-trees, of good variety, to agricalturists in seven 
of the Turkish provinces. In addition to this, loans 


-on easy terms will be made to such producers as re- 


quire new apparatus and stills or these will be sold 
at the lowesi possible prices to such as prefer to 
purchase outright. ‘Uhis assistance does not come too 
soon.— Gardeners’ Chronrecle. 
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RUBBER IN BOLIVIA. 


Sir Martin Conway has just been lecturing 
before the Society of Arts, on February 2nd, 
on some of the Undeveloped Resources of 
Bolivia and from this we quote a very in- 
teresting chapter, as follows :— 

It is only since 1878 or thereabout that the exis- 
tence of rubber in the eastern forest region has 
been known. Legislation was passed in conse- 
quence of the discovery, defining the manner in 
which these lands may be acquired. A small 
annual rate per estrada must be paid to the 
Government, and the lands taken up must be 
registered with a map of the area. The annual 
rent may at any time be commuted at a fixed 
rate, after which commutation the land becomes 
the freehold property of the purchaser. If the 
annual instalments are not paid the land lapses 
to the Government. Thus the Mollendo rubber 
forests ought now to be owned on an indefeasible 
title, and many of them are soowned. The titles 
of others are defective, either because there has 
been irregularity in the payment of rent, or from 
mis-description in the deeds of registration. The 
map accompanying the register often includes a 
very much larger number of estradas than the 
claimant has scheduled or paid for ; and this of ne- 
cessity, for no one can count or correctly estimate 
the number of estrvadas in an area which has not 
been explored in detail. Aeon: themaps themselves 
are inaccurately surveyed. Thus a multitude of 
questions may be made subject of dispute. In 
other cases, Iam told, persons have obtained legal 
possession of a number of estradas, patched about, 
and now claim to own all the land included 
between those estradas. The question of title is 
therefore one that in any particular case needs 
close investigation on the spot. Up to the present 
time, however, none of these titles have been con- 
tested, and it does not appear to be the interest 
of any individual to contest them, whilst the 
chief interest of the Government is to induce 
men of capital to work the forests, introduce 
immigrants, develop lines of communication, and 
so increase the general trade and prosperity of 
the country. It is not likely, therefore, that the 
Government will attempt to upset titles even’ if 
they are not absolutely satisfactory, provided that 
the forests in question are properly worked. 

Time fails me to speak of the 

COFFEE, COCOA, AND COCOA PLANTATIONS 
of the sugar estates, and the vine-yards. I 
can only deal very briefly with the india-rubber 
forests. In the great eastern plain and low 
hills that flank the Rio Beni, and still more 
in the little explored districts to the north and 
north-east. are immense rubber forests, whose 
exploitation on any large scale is for the future. 
It cannot be undertaken profitably until the route 
+o the Amazon is opened upand madeeasy. Some 
rubber goes that way, but the difficulties and dis- 
tances are very great. That the day for this region 
will come may be prophesied confidently, for the 
enormous and ever increasing demand for rubber 
made by modern electrical and other industries, 
renders the development of increased sources of 


supply a very important matter. From arecently . 


issued United States Consular Report on the Re- 
sources and Trade Opportunities of the Amazon 
Valley, I quote the following important passage :— 
' *T have learned that some accounts which have 
been written concerning RUBBER, although not 
entirely misdealing, have not been quite accurate. 
The impression created by the narratives of pre- 
vious travellers who have been up the Amazon is 
that the rubber production is on a constant and 
endless increase. It is not generally believed, but 
it is nevertheless a fact, that the output is not 


' likely to increase to any marked degree unless a 


much larger force of rubber gatherers is sent into 
the orcas than has been employed during the 
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past year or two. This is the opinion of the best 
informed rubber-plantation owners. Reports that 
the supply of rubber trees is inexhaustible are 
largely overdrawn. It is true that there is no fear 
of immediate scarcity of rubber, and perhaps there 
will not be for the next 50 years.. It is believed in 
well-informed circles that hereafter there will bea 

radual but steady shrinkage in the rubber  pro- 
duct, unless the present force of 1ubber gatherers 
is largely increased, because in the first place, the 
trees conveniently located near the banks of the 
rivers are naturally the first to be worked and in 
conSequence are becoming exhausted from con- 
stant tapping, the milk extracted being weaker 
each year ; hence the shrinkage in such rubber is 
very great. In the second place, the rivers have 
all been worked inland for a distance of about 
three miles from their banks, and, in order to 
reach the so-called unexplored rubber forests still 
further inland, it will require much more time and 
necessitate three times as strong a force. Owners 
of rubber farmsinform me that milk drawn from 
rubber trees five years ago possessed twice the 
strength contained in that extracted from the 
same tree today. The islands near Para are all 
over-worked. Good judges can easily recognise 
rubber drawn from overworked trees by its pecu- 
liar colour.” 

If, therefore, the supply of PARA RUBBER does 
not show signs of increase, the importance of deve- 
loping other sources of supply becomes obvious. 
The following observations upon the forests of so- 
called Mollendo rubber are the result of my own 
observations and enquiries, in which I was much 
helped by Mr. M. Martindale, an English gentleman, 
whose acquaintance I madein La Paz, and whose 
long experience of the country was unreservedly 
placed at my disposal. I have recently heard of 
his tragicdeath. He was killed by the fall of a 
tree in the Mapiri forest. 

In the European markets a certain brand of 
india-rubber is sold under the name of MOLLENDO 
RUBBER. Of course no rubber trees grow at or any- 
where near the Peruvian port of Mollendo on the 
Pacific coast. The name applies merely to the 
rubber which is shipped from that port. All the 
Mollendo rubber comes from the Bolivian province 
of Larecaja, the forest-clad valleys of Mapiri, 
Tipuani. Coroico, Challana, Zongo, &c., which 
descend north-eastward from the Bolivian Cordil- 
lera Real. The rubber is brought over various 
passes to the Bolivian Puna, shipped from 
Chililaya on Lake Titicaca by steamer to the 
Peruvian port Puno, and carried down by the 
Arequipa railroad to Mollendo. All Mollendo 
rubber comes from the valleys above mentioned, 
and.all the rubber produced in those valleys is 
exported through Mollendo. The statistics of the 
rubber exported from Mollendo thus form an im- 
partial record of the production of the Cordillera 
valleys. 

The following are the statistics of the Mollendo 
rubber exports for a series of years :— 


1893-4 37,587 
1894-5 80,734 
1895-6 251,341 
1896 7 292,121 
1897-8 491,087 


The statistics of the year 1898-9 have not come 
to my hands, but the output was very much larger 
than in the preceding year, and the industry is 
gradually developing. The quality of Mollendo 
rubber, as judged by its price, is nearly equal to 
that of Para rubber, which is the best in the 
world. In the year 1898, Para rubber in the 
English market varied in price per pound from 
3s 53d to 4s 44d, whilst Mollendo rubber varied 
from 3s 4d to 4s lad. Considering the ipoitance 
of india-rubber at the present time, it appears 
likely that some account of this little known 
forest region may be of general! interest, 
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" Jt must be borne in mind that the area under 
discussion does not include the Rio Beni and the 
region of the plains about it. The rubber that 
comes from the Beniis carried away to the east- 
ward, and emerges into the light of commerce as 
Para rubber. It is only the forests of the lowest 
eastward Cordillera slopes that are comprised in 
the Mollendo district. The rubber trees there are 
stated to be of the Siphonia elastica, a large 
forest tree, approximately as big as an average 
English elm. ‘These trees are self-planted. They 
grow inclumps, or estradas, of from 100 to 150 
altogether, and these clumps rise well above the 
other forest trees, and can be seen from afar, so 
that the richness of any area can be judged by a 
general oversight from a commanding position. 

In most parts of the world RUBBER-PRODUCING 
TREES grow inaswamp, a condition which renders 
rubber forests direfully inimical to human habit- 
ation. In this respect the Mollendo rubber forest 
is fortunate exception, for by all accounts it is 
not unhealthy ; so, at all°events, [ was informed 
by an Irishman and a German, both of whom had 
spent the best part of from ten to twenty years in 
the forest. There are, of course, unhealthy places, 
but the forest is not generally unhealthy. The 
reason is that the trees do not grow on level 
swamps, but on the sloping sides of deep valleys 
or quebradas. For moisture they depend upon 
the almost constant cloud that hangs over them, 
and is formed by the cold air pouring continually 
down from the adjacent snowy Cordillera. This 
cloud is a geographical feature, and its lower limit 
appears to be the exact boundary of the Mollendo 
rubber forest. ‘The upper boundary is a contour 
line at approximately the 3,000 feet level, above 
which altitude the tree will not grow. 

The main valleys in the rubber zone are tra- 
versed by navigable rivers. The difficulty of trans- 
port begins at the upper limit of navigation, 
whence the rubber has to be carried by toilsome 
tracks over the high passes of the Cordillera. At 
present there are no roads and no mule-paths 
worth mention. There are a few tracks traver- 
sable by mules with difficulty. The best are the 
Mapiri and Tipuani trails which converge on the 
town of Sorata after surmounting passes of 16,000 
feet altitude. The part of the forest which has 
thus far been best opened out isthe area worked 
by these trials. Up to the present, therefore, 
Sorata has been the chief centre of the industry. 
The Challana and Zongo forests will not be pro- 
perly worked till better tracks have been made 
over the two passes north and south of Mount 
Condoriri and down the respective valleys. Such 
mule tracks could be easily made at a relatively 
smaji cost. When that preliminary work is done 
the production of Mollendo rubber will rapidly 
nerease. 

At present the main impediment to the develop- 
ment of the industry is not the difficulty of carry- 
ing out the RUBBER, but of carrying in the neces- 
sary Supplies ; for it is important to remember 
that the forest region is practically uninhabited, 
andthe amount of cultivation is very small. A 
tropical forest left to itself produces little food for 
man. Atone or two points by the river banks, 
where gold-washing is carried on, there are small 
Indian villages; but the inhabitants are fully 
occupied, and have no time to spare for winning 
the rubber. Both labour and food have therefore 
to be imported from the high Bolivian plateau 
by the same route that the rubber retraces on its 
yin to export. 

v 


e are thus brought to consider the important. 


question of LABOUR. In the department of La Paz 
there are reckoned to be over 300,000 Indians, 
msot of whom inhabit the high plateau region. 
These people are agricultural labourers who work, 
under a kind of manorial system, for what corres- 
ponds toa very low rate of pay, a starvation wage, 
in fact. They cannot be 
trious folk, but they are extravagant, and their 
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extravagance of expenditure on festivals’ and 
especially jon festal raiment of a costly and 
gorgeous character, leads them to temporary 
emigrations from home, to which they are also 
frequently driven by dire necessity. They are 
wont under such circumstances to pledge their 
labour in advance, and their extraordinary honesty 
makes the avoidance of their pledge an event 
of extreme rarity. Employers meeding. labour 
secure the services of agents who visit Indian 
villa ges, and either directly or through the corre- 
gedors or presidents of the villages, enlist the 
required workmen. Payment is generally made 
in advance, for the Indian has to leave money 
with his family and to provide himself with food 
for the time of his absence in the forest. He 
transports the food either on his own back or on 
that of his donkey, and sometimes he takes his 
wife and family with him. He contracts either 
to work for so many days or to bring out 
of the forest so many pounds of rubber. The 
time spent by him on the journey to and fro is 
not paid for. In the case of a mine or other enter- 
prise that has been running for some time, a cer- 
tain number of Indians become habituated te 
working for it, but they generally do so only for 
portions of the year, returning at stated intervals 
to their homes for the purpose of pursuing the cul- 
tivation of their lands. All depends upon how the 
Indians are treated by their employers. If they are 
well treated they willreturn and bring others with 
them. even without payment in advance, if provi- 
sions are supplied to them at the place of labour. 
The system is not a very satisfactory one, and is 
not capable of indefinite extension, though un- 
doubtedly if the forests were worked ona large 
seale, and the Indians were well treated and 
punctually paid, a change in their habits might be 
brought about. It is not, however, probable that 
the forest region could eyer be colonised by plateau 
Indians, the difference of climate andlevel between 
the two countries beingso strongly marked. When- 
ever an organised attempt is made to exploit the 
splendid forests on a large scale, foreign labour 
will have to be imported, and it willbe necessary 
to seek Chinese coolies in San Francisco, orltalians 
from Buenos Ayres, or to fetch Hungarians from 
Europe. Such colonists would live in the forests 
and would cultivate the ground as well as work 
the rubber trees. Their labour would be supple- 
mented by that of Indians, but a steadier industry 
would be the result. 
THE METHOD OF EXTRACTING RUBBER 

is one of the simplest crafts in the world, 
and can be learnt by the most ignorant 
in no time. The process is -as_ follows :— 
The workman, starting out very early in 
the morning (for when the sun is high the trees 
cease to bleed), carries with him a number of 
little tin cups, called tichelas. Arriving at a tree, 
he makes one or more small incisions in the bark, 
and below each. attaches one of the tin cups by 
‘pressing it into the soft bark. The number of 
incisions that can be made ina tree at one time is 
variously stated. .A strip of the bark all down the 
tree, one-third of the cireumference in width, must 
be left unbroken, or the tree will be liable to bleed 
to death. ‘The cup, of course, collects the drops of 
sap that bleed from the wound in the bark above 
it. Ultimately the wound in the bark is covered 
by a film ofdry sap, which also is afterwards col- 
lected. The workman proceeds from tree to tree, 
attaching his cups, tillhe has tapped from seyenty- 


tive to one hundred and fifty trees in his estrada, 
_ according to his industry and the nature of the 


ground. After the hour when the sap ceases to ran 
the man goes round again, carrying a tin vessel 
pouzvs the milk, that 
has run into the tichelas. When all the tichelas 
have been emptied, the man returnstohis barraca. 
Some collectorsjtap the trees. in the morning and 
return to collect the milk in the evening, whilsé 
others tap in the evening and collect in the morn 
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ing: At the barrvaca the collector lights in his hut 
a fire of palmwood, with which the nut of the 
Montacu palm is mixed, ifitcan be obtained. He 
places a funnel over it to collect the smoke, and 
then, taking a kind of small wooden paddle 
(something like a squash racket bat) in his hand, 
dips the broad end into the milk, which covers 
it with a thin layer. He now holds the paddle 
over the fire in the smoke, turning its faces 
alternately to the heat. The layer of milk is 
thus rapidly smoked and coagulated into hard 
cured rubber. ‘The paddle is then dipped into the 
milk again and the process repeated until a large 
cake has been formed. When the cake has reached 
aeonvenient size itis slit down the sides and 
stripped from the paddle. The figure-of-8-shaped 
lumps thus formed are ready for export. They 
still contain about 7 per cent. of water which 

radually dries out in the next few months, and 
or which allowance must be made in weighing. 
In the Mapiri district, it is usual to cure the 
production of each day separately, so that each 
collector's work can be controlled. Moreover 
rubber so cured can be easily tested for clean- 
ness and purity. Lower down the Amazon the 
custom is to smoke one day's rubber on top of 
the previous day’s, making larger bolachos, into 
which dishonest workmen more easily introduce 
stones and other adulterations. 

THE AVERAGE AMOUNT OF RUBBER which one col- 
lector produces on one dayis very variously stated. 
On the Lower Amazon 7 |b. daily is the figure 
quoted, on the Upper Amazon 21 1b. daily. In 
the Mollendo district the lower of these figures 
does not appear to be reached under present 
management. To this’ cured rubber must be 
added the seraps and remnants called sernambi, 
which include the cicatracges of the incision of 
the bark, the cleanings of the ticheles, &c. The 
amount of the sernambi is equivalent to about 
10 per cent. of the smoked rubber; its price is 


‘from 15 to 20 per cent. less than the price of 
‘smoked rubber. 


’ The pica or RUBBER-HARVESY? iscollected twice a 


‘year’ in the Mollendo forests, from Aprilto July, 


and from October to March. It appears that a 
single tree can only be tapped during three 
months of one year, and then needs nine months’ 
rest. If thus treated, and if a good broad strip 


ef bark is left untapped from bottom to bop, the - 


health of a tree does not seem to be interfered 
with. For how many years it. is possible to go 
on tapping a single tree we do not yet know. 


There is a tree in the barraca Cristina, in Senor 


Violand’s San Antonio estate, which was stripped 
of all the bark on one side, and yet had yielded 


ilk from the remaining bark during six picas 


in six successive years; the tree still retains a 
throughly healthy appearance. It is certain that 
the life of a tree, though annually tapped, is a 
long one, and exceeds the fifteen years which 
are required for th e growth of a tree from. seed, 
so that the forest may be perennially tapped, and 
will give a fairly constant yield when thorougly 
opened up and worked. This, however, implies 
that the trees are carefully’ handled; the yield 
of a mishandled tree falls off. The average yearly 
output of a fullgrown tree is variously stated. 
Some put it as high as 7 1b.; no one puts it at 
less than 3 lb. of cured rubber (after 10 per cent. 
has been deducted. for drying). 

THE COST OF PRODUCTION in Bolivian dollars for 
100 lb. of Mellendo rubber in the Mapiri forest 


is as follows :— Dols. 
Paid to contractor per 100 lb .. .. 73°00 
Loss in weight, 10, per cent. si Sie alhoU 
Freight from the forest to Sorata town 5:00 


Commissions and road tolls aes ue “60 
Cost of administration aes Re 
Sacking, packing, commission, and freight 
to Chililaya on Lake Titicuca we 92320 
Freight, insulance, and incidental ex- 
penses to. London 28a «.. 12:00 
110°1¢ 
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Or reckoning the Bolivian dollar at 18d., the cost 
of 1 lb. of Mapirizirubber put in London is 19°82d. 

From the books of two other forest owners 
in the same neighbourhood I find a slightly higher 
cost, 20°716d. per lb. The present price of this 
rubber in London has now risen, as above stated, 
to 4s. 14d. per lb. 

Coming now to a consideration of the possible 
SUPPLY OF RUBBER to be drawn from the Mollendo 
forests, we enter a region of conjecture, for of 
course the trees have not been counted nor even 
the number of estradas. A part of one estate 
has been recently proved to contain 6,410 estradas 
(961,560 trees), when, according to the original 
estimate, the whole estate contained only 500,000 
trees. Five million trees may be taken as the 
lowest probable limit of the number of trees, 
whilst they may not improbably turn out to 
reach 10,000,000 or even more. Now in the year 
1897-8 the amount of Mollendo rubber. exported 
was 491,087 lb. which at 3 lb. per tree, represents 
the yield of only 163,695 trees, and the same 
number of days’ labour at 3lb. per man per day. 
If one Indian is taken as working for three 
weeks, this represents the labour of only 7,795 
Indians out of a population of 300,000 in the 
department of La Paz. At the lowest reckoning, 
therefore, the output of Mollendo rubber might 
be increased 30-fold without planting a tree. 
How is this development to be attained ? 

Without going into financial questions con- 
cerned with any possible purchase of the estates 
and concentration of them under single manage- 
ment, a few essential features of the  pro- 
blem may be pointed out. To begin with, the 
first necessity is to make good mule roads over 
the high passes that lead from the town of Sorata 
and from the Bolivian plateau to the chief eastern 
valleys and down those valleys to the forests. 
These roads would, of. course, be very useful to 
the gold miners, coffee planters, and others 
whose work leads them to the eastward. They 
are, therefore, rather work for the Government 
than for the rubber-forest proprietors; but the 
Government is poor and cannot. afford to make 
them. If made at *ll, in the immediate future, 
the forest proprietors must make them. The 
main roads having been made, it is necessary 
to cut forest tracks from one estrada to another, 
as only the estradas easily accessible have yet 
been touched. This implies additional labour, 
wise oversight, and intelligent exploration. 

At present all the food consumed by the 
rubber collectors has to be carried in to the 
forests from Sorata or the plateau—a great waste 
of labour. It would be perfectly easy to raise 
any quantity of food in the hot valleys, which 
are of the richest natural fertility; but such 
cultivation implies preliminary colonisation. As 
already stated it would be impossible to colonise 
these low, hot valleys with Indans from the 
Tibet-like plateau. Chinese coolies are the class 
most suited for-such work. They could be ob- 
tained very easily from San Francisco. A nucleus 
of such men, who would soon become expert in 


working the rubber forests, would enable the . 


industry of rubber collection to be far better 
organised than it is today, and opportunities of 
theft. would be reduced. Large areas in these 
valleys which donot carry rubber are suitable 
for coffee plantations, and such plantations as 
do exist produce the finest coffee of South America, 
and some of the finest in the world, so that here 
also important future developments may be ex- 
pected. What is true of coffee is true also of 
cocoa, for which a large local market exist among 
the Indians of Bolivia. Such developments of the 
rubber industry imply, not merely concentration 
or co-ordination of proprietorship, but skilled admi- 
nistration and scientific experience, which could 
only come in the wake of capital. At present every- 
thing is done experimentally, or by rule of thumb. 

The Bolivian Government would certainly favour 
such an enterprise providing that roadmaking and 
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colonisation were an essential feature of it. With 
their help the business of recruiting Indian 


labourers would be greatly facilitated, for the 
village corregidors have much influence over the 
Indians, and can promote or hinder their en- 
listmment or turn them in one direction or another 
very much as they please. Under any circum- 
stances, however, the future of this region of 
tropical yalleys, descending from the eastern 
face of the snowy Cordillera Real of Bolivia is 
certain to be prosperous, and its development 
will attract much attention. 


From the Discussion which followed the reading 
of the paper, we quote as follows :— 

THe BoLiviAN Minister said : The production 
ofrubbez was even more important than the 
figures quoted would indicate. Sir Martin Con- 
way spoke of 1,000,000 Ib. as the export from 
Mollendo, but that did not include that exported 
by way of the Madera river, which was socon- 
siderable that it brought the total export in 1898 
up to 3,100,000 kilos., or in value about £1,100,000. 

Mr. R. Kaye Gray confirmed what had been 
said by the Bolivian Minister and Colonel Church, 
that the greater part of the rubber from Bolivia 
came down the Madera; the quantity which came 
down vid Mollendo was insignificant. He had 
been to Lake Titicaca, but could not pretend to 
know the district. It was certainly a great ad- 
vantage to have railway communication as far 
as the lake: but as that stood at an elevation 
of 13,000 feet and all produce had to be taken to 
that height, that route did not seem well fitted 
for commercial purposes. Some years ago he met 
Mr. Martindale, who was much interested in 
trying to develop the rubber industry on the 
eastern slopes of the Andes, and in discussing 
the matter with him he came to the conclusion 
that the labour question, including transport, 
was the chief difficulty. Still, Mr. Martindale 
had been able to do something, and the rubber 
was certainly very good, fetching about 2d. a 
pound less than the finest Para, and 3d. less 
than what was known as Bolivian rubber. The 
inferior quality and scraps probably did not pay 
for carriage. Being interested in rubber, and 
finding it very difficult to turn out electric wires 
and waterproof garments with Para rubber at 
4s, 5d. lb‘, he should rejoice at any development 
of the production of good rubber. 

Mr. R. H. Brrren asked if Sir Martin Conway 
could assure him that the rubber trees he had 
spoken of were really the Siphonia elastica of 
the Amazon, because from the description given, 
it hardly seemed likely. As known in the Amazon 
valley, that species always grew on soil which 
was flooded part of the year, and when trans- 
ported to Ceylon, where the situation was some- 
what similar to that described in Bovilia, the 
trees did badly, and the yield fell off very much. 

Srr MARTIN CoNWAY, in reply,,said he was not a 
botanical expert, and unfortunately the specimens 
he brought home were lost en route, so that he 
could not get them identified. The statement 
was based on the report of the British Consul, 
Mr. St. John, who visited Bolivia three or four 
years ago, and he said that he got his informa- 
tion from an expert, but he could not ascertain 
his name, and could not therefore affirm posi- 
tively that the identification was complete. But 
it grew under conditions practically similar toa 
swamp, inasmuch as there was rain falling daily 
from a permanent cloud. It wasa very unusual 
climate, if not quite unique. The amount of 
Mollendo rubber exported was not quite insigni- 
ficant, for it amounted to over three million 
pounds; over half a million came from the small 
district over which alone he had an opportunity 
of examining, near Sorata. Of course the great 
forests in the neighbourhood of the Beni river 
could produce a vastly greater quantity than the 
Hittle district he had mentioned, and its full de 
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velopment could only result from the opening 
up ofthe Amazon route. As for railway develop- 
ment generally, there was the line from Antofo- 
gasta to the shore of Lake Titicaca, and the 
whole area alongside it was very rich in minerals. 
Sicasica, half-way between Uroro and La Paz, 
was also a rich mineral district, but it produced 
practically nothing, for lack of means of transport. 
Even fuel had to be carried up if the mines were 
to be worked. He did not believe there would 
ever bea trans-Andean Railway. It had, however, 
only costa few hundred pounds tomake the mule 
tracks necessary to work the little district he 
had referred to. With regard to labour, there 
were plenty of Indians, but you cannot get them 
to stay at work more than three weeks at a 
time, and therefore it was very difficult to organise 
the proper cultivation of the rubber industry. 
It could only be done by importing colonists, 
who would not only look after the rubber, but 
cultivate the ground and provide their own food, 
—Journal of the Society of Arts, Feb. 2. 
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HOW TO PUSH CEYLON TEA ON THE 
CONTINENT OF EUROPE AND ELSE- 
WHERE. 


THE TRI-LINGUAL LETTER ON TEA; 


Our tri-lingual letter on “Ceylon Tea”-- 
of which the ‘‘ Thirty Committee” has given 
10,000 copies to Commissioner Renton for 
use on the Continent of Europe, attracted 
a good deal of attention during our recent 
visit to central and northern France and 
Belgium, as also among London City mer- 
chants dealing in tea withthe Continent. It 
may be of interest in view of the ‘ Thirty 
Committee”’s order, to recapitulate some of 
the English opinions kindly given to us when 
we were trying to improve the circular letter ; 
and at the saine time to publish certain in- 
formation respecting tea generally which 
should he of interest to tea planters. We 
first quote a sentence from the letter of Mr. 
Herbert Anderson, of the Dimbula Com- 
pany :— 

I thank you for yours of November 20th, en- 
closing copy of circular letter tor the Continent, 
which is very much to the point, and ought to 
answer the purpose, especially as it shows how 
the revenue may be increased by absorbing our teas. 
Mr. Anderson was good enough to point out 
a couple of misprints in our figures which 
were at once corrected. Mr. H. K. Ruther- 
ford was good enough to write: 

You are indefatigable in your exertions to ad— 
vertize Ceylon, and this latest idea of having 
your article on Ceylon Tea -translated into the 
continental languages is a very happy one, as it 
should undoubtedly draw attention to the ad- 
vantages to be derived by foreign Governments 
in lowering the duty on tea. I return the paper 
and cannot suggest any alteration as it puts the 
matter in a very telling way. 

Messrs. Fredk. Huth & Co. (Tea Depart- 
ment) 27, Mincing Lane, wrete :— 

We have to thank you for your very interest- 
ing circular, the distribution of which on the 
Continent would be probably of assistance to the 
trade in general, but scarcely to the benefit of 
Ceylon teas only, as the dealers and packers no 
doubt will continue to buy such teas that suit 
their taste and pocket. ~ 

We now turn to a long communication 
sent to us on the eve of our departure from 
England, by a well-known London merchant 
connected wlth the Indian tea trade. 
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THE TEA CAMPAIGN IN AMERICA 
AND THE CONTINENT. 


From the long letter of a London merchant 
closely connected with the Indian tea trade, 
we quote largely as_ follows and also 
give our reply to the same :— 


Since I was in-Colombo four years ago, I have 
had the Weekly Observer regularly, and came to 
the conclusion long ago that it would be a good 
thing for both of us to meet. I have always 
recognized the honest and good tone of your paper, 
in contrast to that of some special subject papers, 
the desire of which seems to be always to conceal 
the truth and write only whatis likely to be palat- 
able to their readers. There were a great many 
things in your letter of 6th October (published 
in your paper of 26th) which I shonld have liked 
to discuss with you, but which it is most difficult 
to deal with in correspondence without being 
tediously long. 


TEA DUTY AND CONSUMPTION. 


Nowto takeup your tri-lingual paper on Ceylon 
Tea. It will no doubt have some effect if it 
gets a good circulation, especially in German- 
speaking communities and in Russia. Ido not 
quite agree with your argument that the in- 
creased consumption of Tea in the United 
Kingdom arises from the reduction of the duty,— 
at least so far as relates to the adoption of a 
unitorin duty of 6d per lb. on Ist June 1865, after- 
wards reduced to 4d perlb. on Ist May 1890. 
There has no doubt been a very material increase 
in the consumption, but it has been a uniform and 
steady one practically throughout this century, 
and to my mind the increase has arisen very 
largely because of the higher and more ex- 
travagant scale of living which the last 
half-century has brought about. ‘Tea 50 
years ago was to a_ great extent a 
luxury of the rich; today it is a necessary of 
the poor. Then a very material point in the 
question of increased consumption is the fact that 
net only has the first cost been reduced, but 
the distributive costs and profits have gra- 
dually been materially cut into, and conse- 
quently the retail selling prices are remarkably 
low, in fact, they are so low that I do not believe 
the abolition of the existing duty would havea 
great effect in giving a further stimulus to con- 
sumption, although of course, if the price were 
lower there would probably be a great deal of 
waste. I look upon the average consumption 
per head of the: population as having now nearly 
reached its possible maximum, because an 
average allowance of 61b. per annum amounts 
to a great deal in the liquid equivalent. I con- 
sider that the higher average shown by the Aus- 
tralian and New Zealand Colonies does not mean 
more liquid tea. A great part of it goes in waste 
because of the rough-and-ready way of the 
colonial and because of the method of making. 


Besides, in those Colonies the consumption is 


alraost entirely the lowest class of tea which can 
be got from China, India or Ceylon, the liquid 
equivalent from which is often not more than half 
what the Irish people get from high-class Indian 
Broken Pekoes, whichdo not cost double the price 
per lb. {n proof of my argument that the increased 
use of tea in this country arises largely from the 
more extravagant living of all classes, I would 
refer you to the increase in the consumption of 
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nearly all those goods which pass through a general 
grocer and provision dealer’s stock, also of batcher 
meat. 

Now as to forcing Tea on countries where it 
is nob consumed at present. I am always amazed 
at the calmness and the confidence of many of 
your planters in regard to such things. I should 
say that if you took an average citizen of Europe 
who had never tasted beer, wine, spirits, tea 
or coffee, and experimented upon him, he would 
in all probability pronounce tea to be the most 
nauseous of them all. Yhe more I travel among 
foreign peoples, the more I am convinced of the 
fact that the use of tea is very much indeed a 
matter of acquired taste. Children are gradually 
brought up to it and get to like it, but it is 
very difficult to convert adults from another 
beverage. You doubtless have seen in Italy the 
‘ery infant at the breast being offered a sip of 
the sour wine of the country, and in Germany 
she tiny children d:inking their lager beer’ with 
their parents, while in Russia you see them in 
family groups round the samovar. It seems to 
me somewhat like trying to stop Niagara to 
attempt to convert whole nations from the customs 
of centuries and a great deal of harm has been 
done in Ceylon and India by overproduction of 
tea, based on the idea that beeause the United 
States of America contain 90 million people 
(roughly presumed to be Anglo-Saxon, but really 
a nondescript horde. representing all the nations 
and ways of living of Europe) there was a re- 
serve ground of consumption there which in time 
might be expected to equal that of Great Britain. 
During the Jast 10 years I have over and over 
again protested against the use of the  parrot- 
ery ‘Capture the American market,” on the 
ground that there was no American market of 
material consequence. To begin with, the people 
of the United States are coffee-drinkers wherever 
they use hot liquid beverages. A certain pro. 
portion are drinkers of the pale, thin, pungent 
Green Teas of Formosa and Japan, while only 
a small proportion (principally immigrants from 
this side, or their descendants) are drinkers of 
Black Tea. The only market for us to capture 
was this Black Tea market, and we have been 
getting itallthe time by the displacement of 
China Tea. It has come to us ina natural way, 
firstly by the constant inferiority of the China 
production, and secondly by the serious fall in 
the cost of Indian and Ceylon Teas, which have 
gone down to a level that China cannot compete 
with, in fact, the fall in prices hasdone far more 
for usin North America. ia Russia and in Persia, 
than all our efforts of special missionaries and 
commissioners. The latter have too often only 
disturbed and interfered with the ordinary course 
of trade in the usual channels. 

**T do not think we can ever make much headway 
in any of the Latin countries or in any of the Green 
Tea-using} districts, or in Germany and Austro- 
Hungary, but I have no doubt that we can make 
good progress in all the higher latitudes of Europe, 
particularly in Russia. As to Russia, it seems to 
me the most gross presumption on the part of 
some of your people to suggest to tke Govern- 
ment of that Empire the reduction or the 
abolition of duty. It is merely a revenue 
duty, not a protective one (except in so 
far as encouragement is given to Russian vessels 
and to the development of certain new trade 
routes) and if we can get our Tea in on the 
same terms as the ordinary China Tea, I have 
no doubt whatever that we will gtadually over. 
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come the conservativism of the Jarz2e Russian 
distributors, as we had to do formerly with those 
in Great Britain, thus bringing about a gradual 
‘transition from the use of China Tea to that of 
Indian and Ceylon. The high retail selling prices 
of Teain many Huropean countries are merely 
caused by the fact of the very limited demand, and 
merchants there are Jargely of opinion that a 
reduction would not have any material effect upon 
increasing the consumption, the latter being a 
question of national taste. 

-¢ The whole of the Ceylon men are so compara- 
tively new to the Tea business, that they are con- 
tinually making discoveries of matters well- 
known to firms like my own, antit isa pity that 
they do not allow themselves to be rather more 
influenced than they are by some of the previous 
traditions of the Tea trade. 

‘‘T have not left myself much room to deal with 
your editorial of 26th October, and T would just 
say that the sending of Tea to other centres such 
as Manchester and Glaszow has been tried over 
and over again. I have had as much as 5,000 
chests in stock in bond in Glasgow at one time, 
but the practica conclusion I have come to is that 
you must have one ruling market, and unless you 
wish tosuffer heavily by being at the mercy of a 
limited outlet of buyers, you must have your Tea 
available to offer in that ruling market.” 


REPLY. 


It will be seen that our correspondent does 
not require to use the prayer ‘‘ Gie’s a gude 
conceit o’ one’s-self,” in regard to some of 
his opinions. From a reply, written to him 
by us on board ship we quote :— 
*¢ T have your long and interesting letter; but, I do 
not agree with you on several points. The way in 
which I have myself seen the use of tea increase 
among the Frenth (the least likely of people to 
be converted) gives me great hope for the whole 
Continent of Europe and the United States. In 
1878, the year I first visited Vichy, and saw a great 
deal of Paris andits people, under the auspices 
of a relative, Dr. MacCall, founder of the well- 
known Mission in Paris and other leading towns, 
when I enquired for tea, I was always referred to 
the ‘‘ Pharmacy.” I found a change for the better 
on my next stay in 1887; but now in 1899, there 
was nob a grocer in Vichy (nor I may add in 
Paris) who did not hold tea; and much more, 
not a café or restaurant where they did not give it 
to you, if asked for, at any hour of the day : and 
still more, 1 saw French families of an evening 
frequently with the’ ¢ea pot and cups before 
them, in place of coffee ox wine, at the restaurants. 
Then, as to the United States : can you tell me 
why the tea-drinkers from the United Kingdom, 
who have gone by the 100,000 or 1,000,000 to, the 
States, during the past 50 or 60 years, have become 
coffee drinkers? Simply, because they could not 
get the beveraye to which they were accustomed 
ut home, or rather the quality of tea from which to 
brew it. [crossed the Pacific in}884, with the largest 
buyer of Japanese tea forthe United States and he 
admitted that every peund was. artificially ‘faced’ 
with deleterious stuff to give it the required colour, 
and that it would be far better if his countrymen 
drank pure Ceylon tea; but, he added, their taste 
won’t change in my time (he was an oldish man) 
and J don’tmind your using my opinion. Well, 
gradually, but surely, the Americans are being 
_ won over to English breakfast tea: the figures 
show a steady increase, and if only there had 
been no war tax on tea, the increase would have 
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heen greater.—You mistake my argument in the 
cirenlar Jetter as to Russia; M. de Witte, the 
Finance Minister, has, for some years, been trying 
to improve the condition of the people by getting 
them to drink tea in place of intoxicating drinks 
—he has been opening tea-houses under official 
auspices, or directly encouraging others to do so. 
Now my point is, that with so heavy a. duty it is 
irapossible for the bulk of the people to afford to 
buy good tea. The duty in Russia now is what 
it was in England when Queen Victoria came 
to the throne—2/1 a lb, The English duty is 
now 4d; but the revenue has lost nothing, but 
las rather benefitted. Now surely, for Russia to 
begin reducing gradually, should lead to the same 
result :—increased consumption and increased re- 
venue. As a matter of fact, Mussia bas a 
differential duty, in favour of ‘overland’ teas, 
which 2s not fair to tea sent through Odessa. 
[This has since been rectified.] As regards the 
burdens on tea in London—between ship and retailer 
—-don’t you think an Association of all tea pro- 
ducers is required to investigate and reform the 
matter thoroughly? Tea seems to be placed at a 
great disadvantage as compared with coffee.” 


ee 


WANTED A TEA-GROWERS’ 
ASSOCIATION. 
LARGE BREAKS DEPRECATED. 


JOCATIVE PROPOSAL TO ABOLISH — 
BROKERS! 


In regard to the closing remark in our 
last instalment, emphasizing the need 
of an Association of tea producers 
to watch over their interests, we have the 
following strong expression of opinion from 
another London merchant connected with 
Ceylon tea—an opinion which planters would 
do well to note and endeavour to act on :— 


“T think a TEA-GROWERS’ ASSUCIATION is badly 
wanted, and that ifit were properly representa- 
tive of Indian and Ceylon (British) tea-growers, 
it would be of much advantage to the industry. 
The mere fact that the growers had organized 
their forces would have a wholesome influence on 
the Docks’ Committee and Buyers’ Association. 
Nearly every industry has its Association to’ pro- 
tect its interests, and why not tea growing, as 
well as tea distributing and tea warehousing ? 
The one weak point, as regards growers, in the 
tea draft fight was that their forces were much 
of the ‘undisciplined-mob’ order.” 


BIG BREAKS—WAREHOUSE CHARGES— 
ABOLISH BROKERS. 


Finally, from a source whose identity for 
obvious reasons is not to be revealed, we 
have the following rather extraordinary 
if not amusing deliverance :— 

“¢Very large breaks are not a good thing for the 
producer. They are only wanted by the: big 
brokers and buyers in London to save themselves 
trouble. Breaks of moderate size bring the best 
competition in Public Auction. 

“The warehouse charges will probably be at once 
reformed here, and there is another reform which 
I have jocularly suggested for mary years, but 
~ would on no account like my.name to be: as- 
sociated with it, because so many of the Tea 
Brokers ate intimate personal friends. I con- 
sider that as business is conducted now-a-days, 
there is absolutely no need of either selling or 
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buying brokers in the London market. Teas 
should never be printed in sale unless the owners 
are prepared to take the value offered by the 
trade oa the day they are selling them, therefore 
all that is necessary is one public auctioneer to 
knock down the lots mechanically and a cleariny 
heuse to collect the proceeds in accordance with 
the conditions of sale. Phe whole of this work 
could be done for a trifling percentage on the 
value, in fact what goes now for lot money and 
selling expenses might cover it, and 14 per cent. 
upon the total value of the Vea sold would be 
saved to someone.” 


Do away with the brokers! The time has 
scarcely arrived for that. Ceylon planters 
would rather vote for doing away with the 
Blenders and giant ‘lea Dealers ? 


-TRAVANCORE TEA ESTATES COMPANY, 


LIMITED. 


The following is from the report of the direc- 
tors submitted at the third annual ordinary 
general meeting of shareholders, held at the 
office of the company on Feb, 21. :-- 

The directors have tosubmit the general balance- 
sheet and piotit and loss account for the year 
ending September 30, 1899, duly audited. The 
net amount at eredit of profit and loss account, 
including balance brought forward at September 
30, 1898, atter providing for general expenses, 
income-tax, &e¢., is £2,264 Os Sd. Dividends on 
the preference shares paid December 31, 1598, 


March 31, and September 30, 1899 (less income- 


tax), amount to £2,682 10s; less set aside in 
last account, £536 10s; leaving to carry forward 
to next year the sum of £118 Os’ 8d. The re- 
sults of the past year's working have not materi- 
ally differed from those of the previous year, 
as there was no appreciable difference in the 
amount of crop harvested. The average 
price for the teas sold in London was 718d 
per lb, as against 680d, and the rate of 
exchange Is 48d, as against Is 4 3-32d for 1898. 
The tea crop was 390,885 Ib, as against 382,661 Ib 
in 1898, the yield being 342 lb per acre off a 
plucking area of 1,146 acres, as against 392 Ib 
per acre the previous year off 975 acres. The 
coffee crop amounted to 280 ewt. In addition to 


' the factories on Bon Ami and Pambanar, factories 


have been erected on the Mount and Munja Mully 
Estates, and these latter are expected to be in 
working order this month. A factory is now in 
course of construction on Kolie Kanum Estate, 
and these five establishments, when complete with 


‘machinery, izill meet the requirements for the 


mmanufacturtiof tea from the 3,312 acres, of which 
only one-third of the acreage was in bearing last 
year. Debentures have been issued to the extent 
of £33,100, anda further issue will require to be 
made to bring the tea planted into bearing, and 
to complete and equip the factories. Mr, W. 
Mackenzie retires’ on this occasion from the 
Board, but being eligible ofters himself for re-elect- 
ion.—H. & C. Mail, Feb. 16, 


THE BOMBAY TEA 


The ordinary general meeting of the shareholders 


of the above association was held for the first 


year at their premises in No. 26, Church Gate 
Street, last month, when a dividend of Rupees 
7 1-2 per share was fdeclared, The well-known 
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millionaire and Banker, Mr. Purunmull Guiji 
Singanee, was elected one of the additional direc- 
tors, and Mr. Fazulbhoy Joomabhoy Laljee, who 
retired by rotation, was also re-elected a director. 

The directors in their report state that owing to 
the plague, and other unfavourable circumstances 
which resulted in dislocatinug and paralysing busi- 
ness of all sorts :—Your directors thought it advi- 
sable to suspend all active operations in reference 
to getting more shares of the company taken up 
by the public, and to wait till better times come. 
Ia the meanwhile your directors think that the 
result achieved so far is encouraging, and they 
believe there is a good field for a company like 
ours, and that if properly managed as they feel 
sure it wil! be under the careful and tactful 
supervision of their agents, Messrs. Morton Maju 
and Company, it will resnltin much benefit to the 
shareholders. It is with satisfaction that your 
directors state that in spite of adverse cireum- 
stances, additional shares to the value of Rupees 
26,500 have already been subscribed.—Times of 
India. 


meee ee 


PUBLIC SALES FOR TEA : THEIR ADVANTAGES, 
—We saidthe other day we should touch on 
other aspects of the public sale system for tea 
than that of the capability of the buyer, big 
or small, for combination with a view to 
lowering the demand, or for any other action 
witha similar purpose in view. Buta corre- 
spondent now sends us a few remarks 
which so exactly sum up the situation as 
it appears, we believe, to most Colombo 
buyers that we have no hesitation in giving 
them prominence:--‘‘'l'o a certain extent it 
must be true that a big (very big) buyer has 
the market at his mercy. But what alternative 
would the seller suggest? Do without the 
big buyer?—and see where his prices would 
go! Youhave only to see what happens 
even in Colombo i/, say, Russians are not 
buying much,—why the market is not nearly 
so ‘brisk’ and prices may shew a decline! But 
it would be unfair to say the Russians were 
combining to bring prices down. It isa far 
more galling thing than that, to them— 
namely, absence of orders! ‘To my mind, the 
public sale system suits buyer and seller 
better than any other. It advertises the 
sellers’ goods and gives the buyer the oppor- 
tunity of seeing and tasting a good variety 
and making his choice in a way that he 
would’nt have by private contract. I doubt 
whether the enormous quantities:of Indians 
and Ceylons which are sold in London could 
be handled in sny other way but by public 
auction and if I were a broker I should 
certainly want more than one per cent 
brokerage if I had to ‘worry round,’ sell- 
ing everything privately. With regard to 
offering a whole invoice privately, without 
the option of dividing, I should not blame 
the seller because in selling privately he does 
not know whether,if one buyer will take 
the leaf teas, another will take the brokens. 
Public auction obviates ali this, as all the 
buyers are represented in the room and the 
various grades are easily divided amongst 
the various interests. In my opinion there- 
fore the only system possible for dealing 
with the huge sales in London is that of public 
auction, believing as I do’ that. in the long 
run it suits buyer and seller best,” 
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PLANTING COFFEE, COCONUTS 
RUBBER, &c. IN THE STRAITS. 


SELANGOR PLANTERS’ ASSOCIATION, 
ANNUAL REPORT FOR 1899 


In presenting this their Seventh Annual Re- 
port, your Committee have to announce that 
65 members are pow on the roll of the Associa- 
tion, being only two less than last year, although 
seven names have been removed from the roll 
during the year through closing of estates, 
departure from the Stace and resignation. The 
attached statistics show an increase under culti- 
vation of 1,172 acres, but of labourers of all 
nationalities a decrease of 178. 

PLANTING PRopUCT's.—(4) CoFFEE.—Estimates 
have for the most part been realized, but the 
depression of prices, complained of in 1898, con- 
tinued during the past year, and the following 
list of prices realized for coffee during 1é99:-— 
viz., January $18.25, February $18.50. March $18, 
April $16.50, May 16.65, June $16.75, July 516, 
August $1550, September $15.85, October $16, 
November $18, December $20.50: an average of 
$17.20 per picul for the twelve months—shows 
that there was no margin for profit; in fact, 
your Committee consider that the present good 
order of Selangor Estates is very creditable con- 
sidering above prices, and that it has been a 
good, though trying, lesson to planters generally. 
During the year, until December, there was 
abnost no demand for Liberian coffee in the 
Kuropean market, but since then there has been 
» distinct improvement. 

There has also been a decided improvement 
in the quality of our coffee, owing, no doubt, to 
better machinery and greater care in curing, and 
your Committee hope that every member of the 
Association will do his utmost to help in this 
respect, so that still greater improvement may 
be reportec at the end of 1900. Although some 
300 acres under coffee were abandoned during the 
past year, it is satisfactory to know that the 
acreage cultivated under coflee by Europeans has 
not decreased, being about the sameasat end of 
1898, as for every acre of bad land abandoned 
there has been an acre of good land brought into 
cultivation. Mr. Heslop Hill has taken great 
trouble in procuring statistics which show that. 
we can produce coffee in the Straits cheaper than 
it can be produced in Brazil, and this, taken with 
the fact that late London reports maintain that 
the demand has almost equalled the supply, make 
your Committee consider that the present out- 
look is more hopeful than it has been for a long 
time past. 

(6) Para RuBBER.—The low prices for coffee 
during 1899 stimulated the cultivation of this 
product very considerably, and no less than 
1,600,000 imported and locally grown seeds were 
put into nurseries in Selangor, which have pro- 
duced, say 1,000,000 healthy plants, all of which 
either have been or are being planted out. On 
all estates in Selangor where Para Rubber has 
been planted, it is doing extremely well, and, at 
present, it seems as if rubber was going to be 
one of the leading products of the State. There 
can be no doubt that we have much to learn about 
rubber, and it is satisfactory to report that through 
the representations of the U. P. A., F.M.S., the 
Federal Malay States Government have voted a 
sum of $4,000 in the 1990 estimates for the pur- 
pose of carrying out experiments with rabber and 
other products. There has also been some dis- 
cussion about sending a practical man to report 
on Para and Castilloa Rubber in the countries 
where they are grown, and there is every likeli- 
hood that this will be done by the planting 
community even should Government not see their 
way to help. The planting of Para Rubber seed 
at stake has not, as a rule, proved a success, 
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and even young plants are so liable to be eaten 
off by rats, crickets, and other pests, that the 
best and safest plan seems to be to plant stumps 
as thick as a man’s forefinger, and cut long 
The white ants (termites) are Para Rubber’s worst 
enemy, and your Committee hopes that any suc- 
cessful experiments in destroying these or any 
other pests will be reported to them 

(c) Gurra KAMBONG.—This rubber is indigenous 
to the Straits Settlements and up to the present 
does nct seem to have received as much atten- 
tion as it deserves from Planters. It grows 
luxuriantly and gives an enormous yield at 
from 10 to 12 years old (probably earlier) and 
no doubt the new coagulating machine will 
act on its milk in the same way that it does 
on that of the Castilloa Elastica, as reported 
in the Ceylon Botanical Gardens Reports (making 
it equal to the best Para). Up to last year it 
was rather difficult to get plants or cuttings 
which found a ready sale at from 15 to 25 cents 
each, but each plant put out for the last three 
years has been yielding 30 fold, and there are 
now thousands of rooted plants available at from 
4 to 5 cents each, which is a very reasonable 
price. ‘There should be about 500,000 plants 
available for next year, though probably not all 
for sale, as some planters are planting out all 
they can produce, — 

(d) CasviLLOA ExasticA.—It has been almost - 
impossible to procure seed of this rubber, but 
those plants already in the country are doing 
extremely well, and a large quantity of seed 
has been booked for 1900. 

(e) Coconuts.—A large acreage has been planted 
during the year, chiefly in the Coast Districts 
and the Kuala Selangor Oil Mill has been work- 
ing steadily and turning out excellent oil and 


cake. The company have planted 200 acres this 
year. The growth of the coconut in Selangor 


has been pronounced by experts from Ceylon to 
be finer than anything in thatisland. This pro- 
duct is well worthy of attention. 

(f) RAMIE.—So far, the only extensive experi- 
ments carried out with this product are those 
of Mr. C Baxendale on the Jugra Estate, Kuala 
Langat, which we hear 1eported on favourably 
and we hope soon to learn that he has proved 
the cultivation a success. 

(g) Minor Propucrs.—A very considerable area 
has been planted with plantains and kladi in 
coniunction with coffee and rubber, and boch 
are favourably reported on as more than paying 
all expenses cf upkeep on the land. During the 
year an attempt was made to establish a trade 
in plantains with Western Australia, but, on 
enquiry, the business proved to be so small that 
nothing came of it. We believe another effort 
is being made in the same direction, but have 
not yet heard with what result. 
= 

CABLEGE XMS 

AMSTERD. M, Feb, 15. 


At the auctions of cinchona bark held today, 
over 6,000 packages were offered, of which 
5,814 sold at an average unit of 10°65c per halt- 
kilo. against 8 90e paid at the January auctions. 
The following were the approximate quantities 
purchased by the principal buyers :—English and 
American factories, who purchased the equiva- 
Jent of 7,430 kilos. quinine sulphate ; Brunswick 
fautory, 2,629 kilos; the Mannheim and Amster- 
dam factories 5,201 kilos. tae Frankfort-on-Maine 
and Stuttgart factories, 2,448 kilos ; and various 
buyers. 3,408 kilos. The prices paid for the ma- 
nufacturing bark ranged from 12c¢ to 93c per half- 
kilo, and fer ‘ druggists’ from 104¢ to 86c¢ per 
half-kilo. The tone was very firm,—Chemist and 
Druggist, Feb. 17. 
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TEA: KNAVESMIRE ESTATES Cv., LD, 


THE ANNUAL Bere ie : a 
Directors have now to submit Accounts an 
Geoeene for the year ended 31st December, 1899. 
The Accounts close with a balance of R17,483 54 
at credit of Profit and Loss account, and the Direc- 
tors recommend that a final dividend of 25 per cent 
be declared, making with the interim dividend of 2% 
per cent already paid, a total of 5 per cent for 
the year. i f 
The dividend will absorb R10,375, and leave a sum 
of R7,108'54, which it is proposed to carry forward 
ew season. 
es forthe year has turned out very short, 
only 244,636 lb. having been secured against the 
reduced estimate of 300,000 lb. This shortfall is 
almost entirely due to the very severe drought ex- 
perienced at the beginning of 1899 when the Hstate 
suffered. much, -and never seemed to flush freely 
during the remainder of the year. Following this 
drought, the S.W. Monsoon set in very early with 
atrong wind and too much rain, so that no sooner 
had the bushes recovered from the effects of the dry 
weather, than they were checked again by the wind 
and rain; in fact there was very little good flushing 
weather during. the whole year. Over and above 
these unfavorable conditions, the Superintendent was 
hampered by haying to transport his leaf to neigh- 
bouring factories during the busiest months of the year, 
owing to the new factory not being completed; the 
transport of material for the building also taking up & 
good deal of labor. so that during the month of April 
alittle leaf was lost, although nothing to account for 
the great shortage of crop, the greater part of which 
occurred during the latter six months of the year. 
Expenditure per |b. of made Tea is heavy, being 
26-14 cents per Ib., but thisis accounted for partly by 


the short crop, and partly by having to pay neighbour: - 


ing estates to manufacture our tea, and extra tran-port, 
&c., wnile the new factory was in course of erection. 
To cover this, however, 2 sum of R16,18482 was 
provided by the balance due on a Loss of Profit 
Policy, and it this sum be deducted from the estate 
expenditure, the cost of production becomes reduced 
to 19°53 cents per lb., which is less than the tea 
would probably have cost under ordinary circumstances. 
The nett. value of the crop was 35°74 cents per lb. 
The Hstate is in good order and well supplied with 
labor. The estimate of crop for 1900 is 300,000 Ib. 
of made tea at a cost of 21:55 cents perlb., which in- 
cludes the costfof opening up a new Clearing of 15 acres. 
The old factory which was destroyed by fire has 
been replaced by a larger and better building with 
more up-to-date machinery. The new factory is com- 
plete in. every respect, and well up to the require- 
ments of the Estate. The amount spent on the new 
building and machinery over and above recoveries 
from the Fire Insurance Company is R17,506°72, 
which amount has been provided for out of the re- 
enue of the Estate. 
‘ In terms of the Articles of Association, Mr. Wm. 
Anderson retires by rotation from the Board of 
Directors, but is’ eligible for re-election. 
The appointment of an Auditor for 1900 rests 
with the meeting. 
—-——~ -—<—_— — 


TEA: THE RAYIGAM COMPANY, LD. 


THE ANNUAL REPORT. 
Acreage:— 
RAYIGAM, 
Tea in bearing dh 362 acres. 
» partial bearing ... 264 4, 
> notin 4 tic 695, 


Forest .. Went Sie ee ls SOLE 15, 
Total .. 1,200 acres. 
ANNANDALE. 
‘Tea in bearing 250° acres. 


Forest .. ate aes 8 1) 
Grass .. a Sod t nels} + 
Total vee ©6296 acres, 
84 
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The Directors herewith submit their Report and 
Balance Sheet with Profit and loss acconnts for 1899, 
After writing off R4,838°38 for depreciation on Buiid- 
ings and Machinery and R1,319°12 being the bilance 
outstanding for preliminary expenses, there remains 
a balance of R39,779:63 available for distiibution, out 
of which the Directors propose to pay a 5 per cent 
dividend absorbing R380,"00, and to place R9,000 toa 
reserve for making piovision for the reduction of the 
mortgage loan, carrying forward a balance of Ry. 9°63. 

The crops of tea from both estates cousideranly 
exceeded estimates, thatof Rayigam being ¥99.49s8 Ib 
exclusive of bonght leaf, and of Annandaye 9¥,84b ib. 

The net prices realised for Rayigam and Annandale 
Hstates teas respectively were 33°82 cents and 44°22 
cents perlb. The teas were all sold locally. 

The estimate of crop for the current year for Rayi- 
gam is 820,000 lb. as against 250,000 lb. for last year, 
and for Annandale 94,000 Ib., as against 82,000 for 
last year. 

Mr. Gordon Frazer having gone on leave, Mr GK 
Woodman was elected a Director to fill the vacancy 
on the Board during Mr. Frazer’s abseuce from the 
Island. 

Mr. Albert Rosling retires from the Board of Dir- 
ectors by rotation, but being eligible offers himself 
for re-election. , 

The election of an Auditor for 1900 rests with the 
Meeting. 


= —h- — — 
THE CLYDE TEA ESTATES COMPANY, LD. 
THE ANNUAL REPORT. 


Acreage :— 
Tea in full bearing »» 434acres, 
Young Tea ae soak NLD)» 5° 
Jungle, &. ass 3day hs 169 


29 


Total.. 715 acres. 

Your Directors beg to submit their Report and 
accounts for the yeur endiug 31st Decembe), 1899. 

During portions of the year unusual droughts were 
experienced, a serious shortfall in crop resulting 
therefrom. 

The quantity of tea made was: from estate leaf 
173,040 ib. and from bought leaf 7,225 1b., against 
estimates of 235,0001b. and 5,000 lb. respectively. 

The yield for the year equals 400 ib. of made tea 
per acre in full bearing. 2 ; 

The cost of estate tea, including transport bunt 
exclusive of manuring was R45,302:45, or say 26°18 
cents perlb. The net amountrealized for the total 
crop (180,265 lb.) was R64,402'53, an average of 36:73 
cents as compared with 33°50 cents per lb. in 1898. " 

The expenditure on manuring during the year 
(R5,111°60) has been charged against revenue, and the 
following additional sums have been written cff :— 

R1,000 being balance of preliminary expenses. 

R3,233°58 for depreciation in value of buildings and 
machinery at 2} per cent and 10 percent respectively. 


The available balarze is R7,637:09, from which the — 


Directors recommend payment of a dividend of 


23 per cent absorbing R6,750, and leaving R887:09 to. . 


be carried forward to next account. 
Under the Articles of Association, Mr. F M Laurie 


retires from the Board, and being eligible offers him- 
self for re-election. 


The shareholders have to appoint an auditor for 1900. ) 


(cl ns 
TFA: THE UDABAGE COMPANY, LD. 
THE ANNUAL REPORT. 


Acreage :— 
215 acres in full bearing. 
S45, 3 years old. 
36, 24 a 
1GE ee Ten 


4992acres cultivated. 
641 ,, available reserve. 
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1,140 acres more or less. 
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The Directors beg to submit to the shareholders 
the accounts for the year ending 31st Dec., 1899, 

The crop secured amounted to 141,430 lb. made 
tea against an estimate of 145,000 lb. and realized 
R46,599°10 or an average of 32°94 cents per lb. 
against an expenditure of R34,68706 or an average 
f.0.b. cost of 24°52 cents per lb. The cost of produc- 
tion for the year has thus been reduced by nearly 

cents per lb. while the average price realized is 
better by fully 2 cenis per lb. 

The balance at credit of Profit and Loss Account 
is R5,422:77 after providing for interest on advances 
for extensions and development of the Company’s 
property amounting to R11,293 34. A new factory is 
in course of construction, andit is expected will be 
fully equipped and in working order shortly. 

The estimate for the current season is (including 
7,500 lb. of tea from bought leaf) 165,000 lb. made 
tea, and it is anticipated with the increased facilities 
for transport from the estate and an improyement 
in manufacture afforded by the new factory and 
machinery better results may hereafter be shewn. 

Mr. Gibbon in his last report dated 9th Febru- 
ary, 1900, states that the latest clearings are making 
excellent progress and will be a fine sheet of tea, 
and that the estate isin every respect in a satisfactory 
condition. 

Mr. Thos. Hudson retires from the Directorate in 
terms of the Memorandum and Articles of Associa- 
tion, but is eligible for re-election. 

It will also be necessary to elect a Director in 
place of Mr. G. J. Jameson who is leaving the island 
temporarily. 

The appointment of an Auditor rests with the 
meeting. 


2 Ne 
TEA AND CACAO: THE KANDYAN HILLS 
COMPANY, LD. 


THE ANNUAL REPORT. 


Acreage :— 

Tea in full bearing a5 «. 320 acres 

» in partial bearing ... Shomsea 2 

» in planted in 1897... cad) doshas 
410 acres 

Cocoa... ss sae 6 90 6 

Reserve land... tee Feel ao LOlons 
1,310 acres 


The directors have the pleasure to present their 
Report for the season ended 31st December, 1899, 
together with a statement of acconnts, duly audited 
for the same period. . ; 

The tea crop for the year including purchased leat 
amounted to J77,027 lb., the auantity secured from 
the estate itself being 164,945 lb. against an estimate 
for the season of 130,0001]b., while the cocoa crop 


resulted in a yield of 110 cwt. 0 qr. 41b., which is - 


about 20 cwt. less than the quantity expected at the 
beginning of the year. 

The nett price realized for the tea was 35:70 cts. 
against 36°23 cts. in 1898. and the cocoa sold at an 
average of a little over R47 per cwt. all round. 

The f.o0.b. cost of the tea after allowing for expenses 
in connection with outside leaf works out at a little 
over 23 cts.a lb. which shews a yery large reduction 
on the rates of previous years, and it includes the 
cost of sufficient manure for a 30 acres field about 
to be gone over. 

The profit and loss account after providing for the 
debit balance of last year (R6,957°76) together with 
interest and other charges shows a sum of R9,535'74 
to credit of the account which it is proposed to deat 
with a3 follows :— 

6 per cent. dividend which will absorb R7,500 00 

Carried forward to next account 2,085 74 


; R9,535 74 
The financial position of the Company has been 
placed on a satisfactory footing by the issue of 
debentures to the value of R50,000, carrying interest 
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at seven per cent. per annum, all of which were 
subscribed for by the shareholders. 

The new season’s estimates are based on a crop of 
160,000 1b. of tea and 130 cwt. of cocoa, besides which 
there will again be some transactions in outside leaf. 

The expenditure including the cost of mavuring 
100 acres of tea is computed at an f.o.b. vate of a 
little over 26 cts. alb., and the cocoa crop works out 
at R29 per ewt. 

The capital outlay in connection with the new 
season is estimated at R17,790, and provides for a 
Pelton Wheel installation which has been rendered 
necessary by the continued scarcity of fnel. It 
further includes the cost of a new sirecco and finishing 
off the extension to the factory, besides opening of, 
and planting with tea, another 25 acres of the reserve 
land, The balance of the money raised on debentures 
will be available for these improvements to the 
property. 

Mr. J. N. Campbell retires by rotation and ig 
eligible for re-election. Mr. G. J. Jameson, who was 
elected in place of Mr. Macindoe on his leaving for 
England also retires, and it will be necessary to elect 
a director in his place, Z 

The appointment of an anditor rests with the 
meeting. > 

——___—_@— 
TEA: THE KIRKLEES ESTATE CO., LTD. 
THE ANNUAL REPORT. 


Acreage 3lst December, 1899 :— 


Tea in full bearing . 310 acres. 
Tea in partial bearing ee WOT 43 
Tea not in bearing a 48 ,, 
New clearings about ee 10 th. 7, 
Timber and cardumoms, about 105 4,, 
Uncultivated land 54 TAN ts 
Total 717 acres, 


The directors have now to submit to the share- 
holders the accounts of the Company for the past year. 

The crops secured were 130,888 lb, Tea, 1,251 Ib. 
cardamoms and 35 22-32 bushels coffee, while 7,809 lb. 
Tea were manufactured from purchased leaf. The 
price realized for the tea was 3980 cents nett per Ib. 
as against 39°33 cents in 1898, while the cardamoms 
sold for Re. 1°49 per lb. nett, as against Re.1°62 
per lb. in 1898. ; 

After making ample provision for depreciation of 
buildings and machinery and setting aside a sum of 
R1,500 asa further provision to cover any possibile loss 
of Coast advances, the profits for the past year 
amounted to R8,590'48, to which falls to be added the 
balance of R1,484:84 brought forwardfrom 1898, less 
R8‘10' realized short of the estimated value of carda- 
moms belonging to that year’s crop. 

An interim dividend of 3 per cent was paid on the 
28th August last, and the directors now recommend 
the payment ofa final dividend of 6 per cent. making 
9percent for the year. and that the balance of 
R1,067-22 be carried forware to the current season’s 
account. j 

The crops for the current year are estimated at 
150,000 1b. tea and 2,000 lb. cardamoms, on an ex- 
penditure of R44.286°59. 

In accordance with the articles: of Association an 
issue of 350 cumulative preference shares of R100 each 
was offered to the shareholders by the directors in 
their circular dated 26th October last, but only 47 
shares were applied for. The directors have however 
been able to place elsewhere 200 shares. and! have 
decided not to issue the balance at present as negocia- 
tions for the purchase of Beckington Estate have in 
the meantime fallen through. Payment has now been 
made for these shares and the loan of R25 000, appear- 
ing in the annexed accounts, was paid off on the 13h 
February. 

In terms of the articles of Association Mr. G. H. 
Alston retires from the office of director, but is 
eligible for re-election. 

The appointment of an auditor for the current year 
will rest with the meeting. 


@ 
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CEYLON HILLS TEA ESTATES CO., LTD. 
THE ANNUAL REPORT. 


The Directors have now to submit their fourth annual 
report and the accounts of the Company for the 
year ended 31st Uecember, 1899. 

The crop secured was 425,603 lb. as against 389,649 
Ib, in 1898, and the cost of putiing it on the market 
was 31°68, realising 36°36 per lb., as against 33°04 and 
33°90 cents respectively in 1898. ; 

Whiie the yield was agaiu short of expectations, it 
is satisfactory to notice an increase of 36,0U0 1b. over 
1898, and the Directors would emphasize the fact that 
the hope expressed in last year's report, that the 
ground lost in 1898 would be recovered in the fol- 
lowing twelve months, has thus happily been fulfilled 
to an appreciable extent, and this in the face of 
continued abnormal an adverse conditions. 

The estimate for the current year is put down at 
468,500 lb. made Tea, and Mr. Galton, when sending 
in his January report, says that prospects for the 
first six months of the year are extremely good. 

Debenture interest has been paid for the half year 
ended 30th September, 1899, and the next payment 
will be due on March 31st next. 

Tt will be noticed that the debit balance of 
R9,962:99 as on 31st December, 1898, has been reduced 
to R2,417:11 during the last year, the profit made in 
1899 having thus been R7,546'88. 

Mr. Galton reports in January that estates and 
buildings are in a generally satisfactory condition, 
but. that labour is not so plentiful-as he would like, 
though he hopes to get fresh labourers from the coast 
in March-April.. Coast advances stand at RI1,888°65 
on 3lst December, 1899, as against R16,913'67 the 
year before. A : nRHY : 

The Directors have decided to again relinquish their 
fees, and the Agents and Secretaries have agreed to 
respond with a like amount. 

It will be noticed that the Company’s form of 
accounts has been altered in so far as the amount 
written off for depreciation is concerned, the original 
cost of factories, buildings and Machinery being shown 
on the one side and the total amount written off 
for depreciation on the other. ; , 

In terms of the articles of association Mr. F Liesching 
retires from the office of Director, but is eligible for 
re-election, 

The appoirtment of an Auditor for the current year 
will rest with the meeting. 


— 


WAREHOUSE CHARGES FOR TEA. 


1f the London dock and warehouse- keepers think 
that the slight concession recently made in re- 
gard to their charges on tea will satisfy tea growers 
and importers they are under a false impression. 
A. slight reduction is better than nothing, but 
in this instance it can only be regarded as a fore- 
taste of further reform in the same direction, 
Feeling on thesubject is strong, and the position 
is ap'ly described in the follo ving comments which 
we take from the Investors’ Review of February 
10th :— 

The writer in the Review says: ‘‘The ‘ring’ 
of warehouses known as the ‘l'ea Clearing House 
has informed the Indian Tea Association that 
tne committee of the Clearing House have ‘ decided 
to recommenda reduction in the bulking and taring 
charges, and this recommendation has been duly 
confirmed. As near as possible the reduction appears 
to be some 25 per cené., the charge for bulking 
and taring packages of 90Ib. to 129 lb—the average 


_ weight—being now Is ld. per package as 


ayainst Is 5d. in former days. To have ob- 
tained a concession at all is equivalent to an 
admission that the agitation on the part of tea 


- importers was well founded ; but no one sliould 


imagine that the grace now bestowed will meet 
the needs of the case. Indeed, it is really very 
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littie in the nature of a concession, for it has 
been made rather with a view to meet new con- 
ditions produced by the events which followed the 
‘draft? dispute. he effects of that disastrous 
dispute still hang over the tea market, with the 
result that the dealers demand that every package 
of tea that has been re-bulked in London shall 
be tared. The cost of this operation was so great 
that the warehouses have met the market by re- 
ducing these charges. Apart from this matter, 
the abatements now granted will not weaken the 
agitation, because mauy of the energetic companies 
will obtain no benefit from it. A company that has 
paid particular attention to the bulking of its tea in 
India or Ceylon, and has so arranged it stares that 
an average tare will always suffice for the buyer, 
does not require te undergo this combined bulking 
and taring charge. This is the move now made, 
merely a, little inducement offered to the com- 
panies to go back to the old slovenly ways, 
when such matters as bulking and equality of 
tares were ignored. We therefore imagine that 
the committee of the Indian and Ceylon Tea 
Association which is sitting upon this matter of 
warehouse charges will not be content with such 
a small crumb dropped from the rich table of the 
warehouse-keepers, out will press tor a substantial 
reduction in all important charges, particularly 
the working charge and the rent. Independent 
testimony has satisfied all those connected with 
the tea industry that a reduction in the charges 
is reasonable and equitable, and if such conces- 
sions are not granted responsible men in the 
trade are quite prepared to carry on the struggle 
to the bitter end. The warehouse-keepers 
had therefore better agree to an amicable adjust: 
ment of the points in dis»ute whilst there is time, 
for if no redress is granted, the subsequence action 
of those interested in a reduction would cause a 
far greater decline in rates than is even hinted 
at now.” : 

There are also some comments written in a similar 
strain in the Produce Markets Review of the sane 
date.—H. and C. Mail, Feb. 16. 


—____——___. 
THE LONDON COCOA MARKET. 


(By Harold Hamel Smith.) 
London, E.C., 16th Feb., 1900. 

In spite of the Government being in the market 
this week, prices, generally speaking of cocoa 
went easier, though to what extent it is puzzling 
to know as the reports vary in a somewhat re- 
markable degree. Some say ‘rinidads and Ceylons 
are steady, and others that they are down 2s to 
3s. The truth is, as I think you will see by 
the prices I quote below, that of Trinidads the 
best marks were decidedly steady, but ‘‘ mid- 
dling” and ‘‘ good middling” red sold at lower 
rates compared to 8ls 6d and 82s for some 
“Belle Fleurs” sold last month. It is this class 
of Trinidads that went low this week say at 
783 and 79s. Ags to Ceylons, except perhaps for 
the better qualities which seemed to be in less 
demand, and hence met with rather poor com- 
petition, the prices realised I think compare 
favorably with those of the previous week, and 
if it still sold at semewhat irregular prices, it 
was with an upward tendency this time instead 
of.a downward one. 

7,908 bags of all growths were offered at Tues- 
day’s sale, of which some 4,000 bags sold, or 
about one-half. Trinidads sold up to 84s 6d for 
fine marks say Sta Kosa Scheult at 83s and 
San Jose Degannes at 84s 6: whilst ‘ good 
middling” and *‘good red” as ‘‘ Las Hermanas” 
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sold down to 78s. Grenadas went 1s lower, and 
in some cases perhaps even a little more, for 
only two, lois sold at 72s, the bulk of the ‘* fine 
red” which had been selling at 72s to 74s, only 
realisiny Jus to Tis. Lhis’ week the Goverfiment 
did not buy any Gre adas, but were purchasérs 
of about 700 bags of Trinidads at prices varying 
from 79s to 8ls 6d. Of Ceylons nearly 2,000 
bags were offered of which 731 bags were sold, 
at 60s to 63s 6d for ‘' smalls,” 783 to 83s fair 
to good red, 853 6d to 87s for fine red. 
Native cocoa sold at 66s for common and 67s to 
70s Gd for fair to good. The demand for this 
growth is evidently dull this week for I have 
not heard of any more having been sold since 
the sale, but I still think ‘* very fine bold” red 
with a lght break, would fetch a fancy price. 

Cocoa butter is quoted a little higher in price 

being Is 53) today. 
_ Stocks still run very. low, the stock of all 
growths being only 74,943 bags against 91,152 
bags last year, and 113,918 bags in 1898, of these 
7,40) late Ceylons, 15,172 ‘I'rinidads, 9,727 
Granadas and 25,241 bags Guayaquil. 

Krom all accounts I am of opinion that this 
years supply of Cocoa, will be nearly as large as 
that of 1899. The Guayaquil crop may not be 
quite so heavy, but the small difference will be 
more than compensated by increased receipts 
from Africa, and perhaps Bahia, especially African 
where I hear the increased cultivations are be- 
ginning to tell up. This is just as well tor with 
the consumption increasing as it is we shall want 
every pound of last year’s supply, if, indeed, it 
will be sufficient to prevent prices a little later, 
going higher. 


ee 


PADDY CULTIVATION; ITS COST AND 
PROFIT. 


LARGE. PROFITS? 


(FROM A WYNAAD POINT OF VIBW.) 


fh view of the decline in values of coffee and tea 
in the European markets, as well a3 of the circums- 
tance that a considerable extent of land suited to the 
profitable growth of rice is to be found in proximity 
to blocks which are under coffee and tea in India, 
it will be instructive to glance at the advantages re- 
sulting from utilizing such blocks for raising an article 
of consumption which lends itself so readily as a 
means of supporting the labour engaged, not merely 
on the iilth itself but in that devoted to the major 
products named above. 

There ace practically two methods by which rice, 
i. e., paddy can be succesfully grown, namely, through 


indigenous labour, and by means of imported coolies.. 


The former are accustomed as a general rule in 
South India, to be remunerated in kind, a man re- 
ceiving for a full day’s work approximately 4 1b. of 
paddy, a woman 3 lb., while one anna in cash is 
disbursed weekly to suck of the former as may have 
worked for not less than six days in the week; and 
twice a year all hands expect to be presented with a 

_ couple of large coarsely woven white cloths, on the 
recurring anuviversary of the two principal festivals, in 
March-April and in August-September. On the other 
hand, imported coolies are paid at therate of 4 and 
23 as each daily. 

It may be taken for granted, speaking broadly, that 
the average value of paddy in Southern Indiais R2 
per mauud «f 82 lb., aud upon this hypothesis te. 
scule of wages payable tothe imported labourer, \4 as 
per niin) is move than double that earned by his 
indigenous contrére, ( 

lu framing an estima'e of the outlay connected 

ith paddy cultivation, it will consequently be fairest 
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to, strike an average, and debit the account with day 
labour at an all round scale of 3as. per diem. £ 

Before sorutinizing the cost of cultivating paddy 
lands or bhil tracts it should be assumed that the 
ryot possesses upon a 30 acre block a herd of at 
least 40 buffiloes, the accruing manure from which 
will suffice to liberally fertilize the whole, once every 
secona year (one-half of the holding being so treated 
annually), while the services of the animals are uti- 
lized (1) for plonghiug, and (2) for threshing, i.e., for 
treading out the grain. 

Paddy, on the average, requires akout four months 
to mature, but upon some tracts, two harvests can be 
annually raised. The following statement furnishes a 
schedule of the ovtlay incidental to cultivating 30 acres 
of wet land for a period of about eight morths :— 


R 
1 Herding 40 buffaloesat 6 annas per diem 90 
2 Cost of 30 maunds ofseed grain x 60 
3 Ploughing each acre six times {prior to 
seed sowing, a man taking three days 
todo the work each time, also labour 
for ‘‘ bunding”’ the land --» | 200 
4 Sowing the seed . pea 30 
5 Application of wanure An wei {ib 
6 Reaping 2 i a 30 
7 Threshing and winnowing the grain .. 30 
435 
Value of Harvest representing a yield of 15 
_maunds per acre, amounting to 451) mds. 
at R2 . oe >. 2 -) 900 
Value of straw 5 a. «s 100 
1,000 
Deduct Expenditure 49 we = 4455 
Balance of profit a -s 646 


The yield of paddy varies considerably and ranges 
from 10 to 30 fold, but in this statement a return of 
only 15 fold is provided for, a result which may con- 
fidently be anticipated where the work of supervision 
is intrusted to capable hands. : 

From these figures it will be ebvious that on or 
dinary land of the extent named properly manured 
and otherwise treated a return of 15 fold yieldinga 
net profit of over 115 per cent. accrues, or deducting 
the pay of a native supervisor, 100 per cent. profit 
remains to the cultivator. 

One maund of paddy properly cleaned and win- 
nowed yields about 50 lb. of raw rice, the value of 
the latteras a marketable commodity being governed 
by the particular class of grain from which it 
was raised, 

But assuming that an average is struck between 
the best quality and the commonest description of 
rice, a rupee purchases about 18 lb, of the latter, 
sc that a rateable yield of 15 maunds per acre is 
equivalent to a crop of more than 750 lb. of rice 
worth R41-10-8. 

These calculations are based ou practical experi- 
ence and may be thoroughly relied on as a moderate 
estimate of the probable profits acruing from the 
cultivation of paddy or holdings at an elevation of 
2,400 feet above sea level and enjoying an annual 
rainfall approximating 80-120 inches, fairly well 
distributed. : Ryor. 


—Planter, February 24. 


AN AUSTRALIAN CEYLON.—This is the term 
applied to New Guinea by the Australians. The new 
colony, we learn, is at last to be thrown open to white 
colonisation, not through the agency of a British 
syndicate, but by the direct action of Government 
Adrzinistrator, Mr. Le Hunte, with the concurrence — 
of the Australian colonies concerned. The terms on 
which land may be acquired after a certain date for 
settlement purposes have been issued, and it is proh- 
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Bble that the career of British New Guinea as an 
Australasian colony will commence simultaneously 
with the proclamation of the Australian common- 
wealth. The new colony, it is claimed, possesses 
many of the features on which the prosperity of 
©eylon is based, and offers many advautages to the 
semi-tropical agriculturist, the general character of the 
climate being oot unlike that of Northern Qaeens- 
land. When British New Guinea became part of 
the British Empire, European settlement other 
than at a few points of the coasts could not be 
attempted with safety on account of the savage 
character of the natives, who naturally regarded the 
white man as an intruder. But like the Maoris of 
New Zealand and the inhabitants of Fiji, they are 
a singularly intelligent people, and, under the kindly 
yet firm rule of Sir William Macgregor and his 
successor, have learned to respect and confide in the 
sway of the white man. There is not the slightest 
risk incurred by a settler, unless he disregards offi- 
cial advice and seeks to penetrate the yet unexplored 
portions of the colony. The country is exceedingly 
mountainous, and as the more elevated regions be- 
come more and more accessible they will afford a 
ready means of escape from the summer heat of the 
low lying country. So far as can be ascertained, the 
country is one immense forest, abounding in valu- 


able timber, and broken in places by vast alluvial. 


plains, formed by the deposits of riversin flood. The 
natives are mostly of settled habits, having large vil- 
lages kept scrupulously clean. The native manufactur- 
ing industries include pottery and rope making, but the 
Papuans are an imitative race, and speedily acquire 
a knowledge of the use of tools and the simpler 
industrial arts. The Government of British New 
Guinea has for some time been engaged in securing 
places suitable for the beginning of European settle- 
ment, a large portion being bought from the natives. 
ach locality has the natural makings of a plantation 
—good soil, a plentiful supply of water, and access- 
ibility fromthe coast. Hach lot will be sold at a 
nominal price, subject to conditions intended to pre- 
vent its being secured for purposes of speculation. 
At present it looks as if gold-mining, sugar-growing, 
and catéle-raising are destined to become the leading 
local industries, but there are many branches of 
semi-tropical agriculture which can be successfully 
introduced, especially tea, coffee, and rice. Several 
varieties of sugar-cane indigenous to the colony are 
said to be disease-proof, while the ease with which 
luxuriant crops of bananas, yams, coconuts, mangoes, 
sweet potatoes, and other agricultural products are 
obtained by the natives fully illustrates the capa- 
bilities of the soil. There is a Customs tariff imposed, 
with numerous exemptions, for revenue purposes, but 
at present the whole of the New Guinea trade is in 
the hands of Queensland firms: 
of the infant colony proceeds the Solomon and other 
island groups will inevitably become more or less 
influenced.—Z. & C. Mail, Feb. 16. 


doce dp so pyar 0 
COCOS-KEELING ISLANDS. 
ALL-BRITISH CABLE MAY BE LANDED 

i ON ONE OF THE GROUP. 


The fairyland in the Indian Ocean, which is 
known as the Cocos-Keeling Islands, and belongs 
to a Scottish chieftain of the name of Ross, third 
monarch of the name, is suddenly assuming quite 
a hew importance in the world. 

The Cocos-Keelings are coral islands of the 
south-west coast of Jav3, which Clunies Ross the 
first found unoccupied three-quarters of a century 
ago, and colonised with a tew Scots and some 
coolies. According to a Colonial Office report 
issued on Saturday the islands shipped away last 
“year 800 tons of copra, the produce of four and a 
halt million coconuts at £14 15s. a ton. 

There are 615 people on the islands, and a school 
with two pupils—rather above the average 


As the development - 
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attendance,” remarks the Commissioner ;_ but 
the younger generation of the Ross family are 
taught English two hours daily by Miss May 
Ross. There are uo police, and there is no need 
for them, The natives seemed to the consul more 
like the laboring class of Enropeans bereft of 
alcoholic liquors and released from the struggle 
for existence than like natives without religious 
restraint, 


They build good European boats under the ins- 
truction of the Ross dynasty, and thev do not 
undervalue themselves, They are surprised, 
indeed, why the British Government does not give 
them men-of-war to build, e 


The home of this simple little community is 
likely to become a part in the ‘‘all-British cable ” 
scheme via the Indian Ocean to Australia. ‘he 
cables at present pass through Java, whiich is 
Duteh ; but the Eastern Extension Australasia and 
China Telegraph Company proposes to land a cable 
on one of the Cocos Islands. The Commissioner, 
who is very enthusiastic about the scheme, says 
Mr. Ross, is prepared to grant the concession. He 
adds, urging the connection of the Far East by an 
Indian Ocean rather than a Pacific cable: fndia 
would be connected by an all-British cable. Then, 
taking an even more ambitious view of the possibi- 
lities of the case, he adds: It is probable that 
even without a subsidy a cable connecting Zanzibar 
with India, Australia, and Java, by way of Sey- 
chelles, Chagos, Cocos, and Christmas Islands, 
would become a cormmercial success if worked in 
conjunction with the African Trans-Continental 
line. If the tariff from Europe to Zanzibar was 1s. 
3d. the rate to India might be lowered to 2s. 3d.— 
Morning Leader, Feb. 15. 


—— Oe 


MINERAL PHOSPHATES WANTED IN AUSTRA- 
LIA-—The Government of South Australia offers 
a reward for the discovery of payable deposits of 
mineral phosphafes. The amount is £500 if found 
on Crown lands, and £250 if on private property. 
The discoverer will be entitled to a lease of 21 
years of 648 acres of land. The conditions are 
that the deposits are readily accessible by rail or 
port; that the deposit is suticiently abundant, and 
is available to the farmers at a payable price; 
and that the product is of good, marketable 
quality, averaging not Jess than 40 per cent of 
phosphate of lime. Half the amount will be paid 
when 200 tons have been produced, and tlie re- 
mainder when the second 200 tons have been pro- 
duced.— Melbourne Leader. 


AGRICULTURIST. 


CAMPHOR is an infallible remedy for chicken 
lice. When you make your nest and put in your 
eggs, at the saine time place in the nest'with the 
eggs, one camphorated ball, which is suflicient tor 
the entire incubation, and your hen and little 
chicks will leave the nest free from all kinds of 
vermin. When you have placed the little ball in 
the nest, you need not bother any more. It will 
evaporate and get to be very small toward. the 


_ latter part of the incubating, but never mind, it 


has done its work. It is a good idea to keep one 
of the balls in the nest where the hens lay, as it 
keeps them from having scaly legs as well: as 
keeping them free from vermin. The camphorated 
ball is a little white ball and can be had from al- 
most any drug store. I buy penny squares in 
Kingston, instead of the ball, and half a one is ef- 
feetive inthe layers’ nests,—Journal ofthe Jamaica 
Agricultural Saciety, 
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THE SEYCHELLES. 


The Acting Administrator’s report on the Blue 
Book for the year 1898 has just been published 
by the Colonial Office. Mr Brown’s report shows 
a satisfactory state of affairs, the revenue having 
been the largest ever coliec'ed in Seychelles, and 
in excess of the expenditure by R39,791. The 
exports, Jess coin and bnilion, amounted to 
R1,278 382, and the imports, less coin and bullion, 
to K889,041. The large increase in both exports and 
imports is due to the large vanilla crops of 1897 
and 1898. Vanilla valued at R748,810 was exported 
in 1890.—Commercial Intelligence, Feb. 17. 

—_—_—__—__<——_ -- — 
THE BANK. CLEARING-HOUSE ” 
LOCAL KUSINESS. 

The figures we append show an enormous 
increase in the mass of local business during 
the past fifteen pears i 


AND 


. R. 
1885-86 01,740,748 | 1890-91 83,607,049 
1836-87 59,530,720 | 1891-92 98,358,939 
1887-88 64,921,478 | 1892-93 105,914,310 
1888-89 74,072,097 | 1893-94 128,112,905 
1889-90 133,812,072 


76,791,733 | AE 


1895-96 171,677,240 
1896-97 171,429,740 
1897-98 192,136,477 
1898-99 169,991,275 
1899-00 195,467,028 


Since the ‘‘ clearing house ” was established, 
we have had the means of obtaining reliable 
statistics which indicate the steady revival 
of. business and prosperity, mainly through 
the rise of the tea industry. Still, it would 
never do to attribute all the increase in the 
clearing-house figures to the growth of 
local trade. True, the value of our imports and 
exports show much improvement in the in- 
terval, as may be seen from the following 
comparison (the figures fr 1898 being the 
latest published) :— 


Imports. Exports. 
1885 R 45,132,340  R 35,782,400 
1898 - 97,893,058 85,372,622 


Increase 52,760,718 R49,590,222 : 
The increase here is also very notable ; 
but at the same time a good deal of allow- 
ance must be made for the gradual change 


in the modes of business in Colombo. Far 
more cheques: are used by natives and 
planters now than in ‘“‘days of old.’ Chet- 


ties and planters were notorious for deal- 
ing almost universally in rupees—and of 
course a great deal is done still in payment 
of coolies—whereas now cheques are readily 
accepted by the carpenter or other artificer, 
the cart contractor, rice-dealer, &c., &c. In 
1885, we were slowly emerging from a period 
of great depression; the old Oriental Bank 
had collapsed the year before and its suc- 
cessor had by no means secured general 
confidence. Now we have five first-class 
Banks all doing a large business and all 
therefore contributing handsomely to the 
sum-total of the ‘‘clearing-house.” 


ee eee 
VISIT OF A JAVA PLANTER TO 
CEYLON. 
We have had a call from Mr. Bley, 


a planter in the Samarang division of Java, 
and who has been out there for the past 
22 year's without ever visiting Europe. Mx, 
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Bley has had a great variety of experience 
in his day, as a Sugar, Coffee, Tea, Liberian 
Coffee, Cacao, Nutmeg, Pepper, Kapok and 
Cinchona planter. Now he confines his at- 
tention chiefly to Liberian coffee with some 
Arabian, and cinchona with tea. Mr. Bley 
has enjoyed a fortnight in Ceylon very 
much, more especially in visiting Kandy, 
Peradeniya. Galaha, Mariawatte, Dimbulh, 
Nuwara FHliya, Ragalla, and Bandarawela. 
Mr. Bley would at once describe Nuwara Eliya 
as the remains of an old volcanic crater, 
so like is it to many such spots in Java. 
He finds that the cost of labour in Ceylon 
is a little move than he pays in Samarang, 
where, however, nearly all is done ‘by piece- 
work. Mr. Bley states that he is troubled 
with a bad disease in his cacao in Java, 
which he has nowhere seen in Ceylon. It 
has not yet been scientifically described. 
Mr. Bley left for Europe last month by the 
N.D.L.S. ‘‘Kenigin Luise” : we wish him 
a pleasant trip and visit and that he may re- 
turn re-invigorated.. Mr. Bley confirms our 
opinion that the people of Holland and 
adjacent Germany are beginning to drink tea 
very freely. Java, he thinks, will never be- 
come a great tea-growing country. 


—_—_—_o>____ 


THE BRITISH ASSOCIATION. 


The Report of the British Association 
for the Session of 1899 held at Dover 
reached us by arecent mail. It is a bulky 
volume of well-nigh 1,000 pages, besides lists 
of. members, &c., and, of course, contains 
the latest in ‘‘ Science.” The only plan or 
plate is the “plan of Dover Harbour” as 
prepared to accompany their. paper by 
Messrs. Coode, Son & Matthews. This bears 
considerable resemblance to the Colombo 
Harbour with two openings—one of 800 and 
the other of 600 feet. The area of the 
Admiralty division is 610 acres at low 
water; of the Commercial harbour 75 acres 
—together 685 against 640 acres for the 
Colombo harbour.—After the present ‘* Notes 
on Ceylon Botany” are done, it will be 
interesting to reproduce ‘‘A sketch of the 
History of Indian Botany” by Sir George 
King, in our Tropical Agriculturist. 7, 
Parkins’ paper on Rubber, given in our 
Manual, is summarized; as_ also briefly 
‘‘ Notes on Indiarubber” by R.H. Biffen, Cam- 
bridge, and this summary we give as follows:— 

Notes on Indiarubber, by R. H. BIrren, 
Cambridge. 

Starch and caoutchouc appear not to occur to- 
gether. Caoutchoue occurs as small particles in 
latex, and coagulation begins with their running 
together. Certain reagents will bring this about ; 
but it is better to avoid all chemical processes, 
any of which do harm. Two physical processes 
are now being used. (1) The latex, mixed with 
water, is strained and churned ; the thick cream 
which rises to the surface’ is pressed through 
rollers and converted into rubber. (2) The author's 
process consists in separating therubber with a 
entrifugal apparatus. Details are given in the 

aper regarding the chemical properties of the 
He mieat kinds of rubber obtained from Hevea, 
Castilloa, Manihot, Ficus, Hancornia, Kickxia, 
Artocarpus, and Clusia. The author also raises 
some questions of theoretical interest with regard 
to possible relations between caoutchouc, starch, 
and resin-bodies, and indicates lines for further 
inquiry. 


| 
| 
} 


| 
| 
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| 
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CINCHONA AND QUININE. 


These important staples are again in an interesting 
position, few knowing exactly what their immediate 
fature on the market will be, and, opportunely. Messis. 
C. M. & ©. Woodhouse, the Mincing Lane cinchona- 
brokers, have issued a pink circular about them this 
week. After reviewing the markets during 1899, and 
tracing the market fluctuations month by month, 
they give reasons for the quite unlooked-for results 
which occurred last year. They say :— 


In the first place, the rise in quinine caused ihe 
markets of Europe and the United States to be swept 
for supplies, and dealers, &c., were induced to part 
with their stocks to tuke advantage of the higher 
prices obtainable in London, with the consequence 
that the stocks in London have been increased by 
about 1,000,000 oz. This is, however, an operation 
that cannot well be repeated, and the trade every- 
where must be proportionately bare of stocks. On 
the other hand, we might have expected the rise 
in prices to have checked the consumption to some 
extent; but, as far as consumption can be gauged 
from the exports of quinine, &c., from Germany, this 
does not appear at all to have been the case, but rather 
the contrary, for 210,900 kilos. (7,381,500 oz.) were 
shipped, against 200,900 kilos. (7,031,500 oz.) for 1898, 
Again, it was natural to anticipate that a unit value 
of about llc. per half-kilo. would have induced the 
planters in Java and elesewhere to take advantage 
of the rise and hurry their bark to market, and thus 
the total supplies of bark would have shown a large 
increase over previous years; but this has not been 
so, as the total exports from the principal producing 
countries show no increase, even allowing for the 
uantity manufactured in Java and exported in the 
orm of quinine. Further, the returns of the Java 
bark offered at auction in Holland show that there 
is a much larger proportion of succirubra and other 
barks of low analysis as compared with previous years. 

The three main facts to be adduced from the above 
statement are (1) that less bark was shipped from 
Java last year (5,583,400 kilos, against 6,945,400 kilos 
in 1898); (2) that the exports of quinine from Ger- 
many increased by 381,500 oz.; (3) that there is an 
increase of 997,000 oz. in the London stock of quinine. 
In regard to the future of cinchona, Messrs. Wood- 
house quote from Mr. Standen’s report made ‘after 
his visit to Java, and his opinion confirms their views 
that “ consumption has at last overtaken production.” 
The circular concludes with statistics of Java bark, 
and a three-years’ summary of imports and exports of 
bark for United Kingdom and Holland, from which 
readers are left to draw their own conclusions. This 
year has opened with a very firm market for cinchona, 
and the tendency, both in London and Amsterdam, 


_is towards higher prices. The London stock of bark 


is the smallest since 1°94—viz., 16,099 packages; on 
the other hand, Amsterdam has a larger stock—viz., 
14,387 packages, against 12,263 packages last year. 
Ceylon and British India are now sending us greatly 
reduced quantities, the imports last year beiny~- 
Ceylon, 618,921 lb., against 975,784 Ib., and British 
India, 2.000,000 1b., against 3,090,000 Ib. So far this 
year there have been no shipments at all from Ceylon, 
and Java has sent but little—615,000 Amsterdaw lb. 
for January. Another consideration is that the first 
Amsterdam auctions this year were small, as also 
was the one held on Thursday, so that another advance 
in the unit is extremely probable. This Messrs. 
Woodhouse surmise. i 

_ Since the beginning of the year quinine has been 
in a strong position, and all indications point to a still 
higher market in the future. There have already 
been three advances on the part of makers, from 1s 
33d to 1s 6d without engagement, the latest advance 
being made on Tuesday, when the makers of B. & S. 
and Brunswick, quinine added 1d. This advance, 
coming as it does immediately betore the Amsterdam 
auctions, has puzzled the second-hand holders, but it 
is entirely due to the good consumptive demand and 
abundance of orders. The second-hand market has 
also been fairly active, the bulk of the transactions 
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being for March delivery, commencing at 1s 33d in 
January, and rising to 1s 5$d, which figure has been 
paid this week for March delivery. The quinine: 
auctions to be held in Java on February 28 are 
expected to influence the market, and if they are 
successful the shipments of bark to Europe. are 
bound to diminish, for Java’s idea is to make and 
export quinine, and ultimately to keep all the bark 
they can. ; 

We have confirmation of what we have said re- 
garding the decreased output of cinchona in India 
in an important circular which we have received this 
week from Mr. J. E: O'Connor, Director General of 
Statistics, Caicutta. This shows that, during the 
thir'een years euding 1898-99, the area under cin- 
chona in India has fallen from 14,491 acres to 7,591 
acres, At the end of the last official year, of the 
7,591 acres of land under cultivation, nearly* 82 per 
cent was situated in Southern India, the remainder 
being in Bengal; the latter comprising 1,373 acres 
in and near Darjeeling. Most of the area in Southern 
India is in the Nilgiris (4,531 acres), and there are 
1,173 acres in Travancore, and smaller areas in Mysore, 
Malabar,and Coorg. In Bengal, the cinchona-planta- 
tions, which are the property of the State, cover 
1,303 acres. In the Madras Presidency, on the other 
hand, the industry is mainly in private hands, the 
State plantations covering only 874 acres. There haa 
been a substantial decline in Bengal a3 well as in 
Madras, and in Coorg the cultivation has been 
almost entirely abandoned. The number of trees 
in permanent plantations has fallen in the same 
period from 284 millions to about six millions, of 
which a little over four millions were classed as 
mature. Mr. O'Connor attributes the decline in cul- 
tivation to a fall in the price of quinine. He gives 
statistics showing the amount of bark collected and 
exported from Southern India (Madras and Bengal) 
from 1885-86 to 1898-99. For the past five years 
they were :— 

Bark Collected. Exports (Ib), 
1694 95 see 2,027,629 1,737,318 
1895-96 ase 2,039,881 939,938 
1896.97 toe 1,491,506 321,478 
1°97-98 oe 1,692 439 3,056,759 
1893-99 es 997,001 1,361,539 

The Bengal and Madras Medical Departments use 
between them at least 1,200,000 lb. of bark per year 
for the manufacture of alkaloids and galenical pre- 
parations, and are purchasers from private planters. 
These Departments are a factor in the cinchona- 
problem which is not generally reckoned with. The 
figures which we give indicate that they use about a 
twelfth of the world’s present output of bark, which 
is reckoned at 16,000,009 Ib., or 3,000,000 Ib. less than 
a decade since, The fact should be specially noted 
that the Indian Government has come into the open 
market. as a buyer; not for much—still, a buyer.— 
Chemist and Druggist, Feb. 17. 


Osc 
PLANTING NOTES. 


SUGAR IN QUEENSLAND.—The report of Mr. 
Maxwell, a Honolulu sugar expert, deals compre- 
hensively with the three districts of Burdaherg, 
Mackay, and Cairns. He thinks that the climatic 
conditions largely favour the industry in Queens- 
land, particularly in maximum rainfall occuring 
during the hot weather, but speaks strongly of 
seil exhaustion in various portions of the colony. 
He also deals with the ratoon question, ‘and 
considers continued growth without replanting 
conducive to many pests and diseases. He 
regards many portions of each district as suita- 
ble for irrigation, and condemns the system of 
extreme maceration in the manufacture of sugar. 
Three experimental stations shduld, he says be 
established—one in the Cairns district, one in 
Mackay, and the third at Bundaberg, the last 
named to be the chief experimental station,— 
Sydney Mail, Feb. 17. 
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WantTED: A LocAL TEA STANDARD.—We 
have had the red-leaf tea sample sent us some 
days ago on our table ; but it remains quite 
“sweet ”—although very ‘‘ coarse” (‘‘ a coorse 
kintra piece of wark”) and the Brokers assure 
us the infusion was sweet and wholesome 
in this case: but that there are far worse 
teas sold sometimes in the local market and 
that ‘* Merchant” and his colleagnes (as 
members of the Tea Traders’ Association)should 
make-it their special duty to form and es- 
tablish a “standard.” below which no teas 
should be admitted into local sales or for 
export shipments. 


“Do AWAY WITH THE’ BROKERS.’—We 
omitted giving our correspondent, ‘who is 
responsible for this ‘‘counsel of perfection,” 


some of the reasons which render action in that 
direction very undesirable at the present time. 
Jt is: well-known that Jeading broking lhouses 
act as creat checks on.the large blending houses in 
their buying of tea, The brokers take the trouble 
to distribute many samples in independent direc- 
tions and before the sales they are the recipients 
of very numerous orders to buy, which often act 
asa great check on the biz dealers, not allowing 
them their own way, but rather provoking a free 
and active competiticn, 


BoTANIcCAL  Discovirtms.—The  ‘‘ Colonial 
Garden ” established at Vincennes last July is 
already, says the Morning Post, rendering im- 
portant services to the French Colonies. M. 
Dybowsky, the director, informed an interviewer 
that he was at present engaged in studying the 
ko-sam plant, which had been found to be a 
marvellous remedy against the dysentery prevatent 
in hot countries. A discovery made at the 
garden was that the eucomia alm-ides contains 
28 per cent. of gutta-percha. Plants have been 
sent to Tonquin, Annam, and North Africa, and it 
is confidently hoped that. very important results 
will be attained. Incidentally M Dybowsky 
found that the bark of indiarubber trees contains 
5 per cent. more rubber than the leaves and 
branches. Atl the Governors of the french 
rubber producing Colonies have been informed of 
the fact. The bark has hitherto been thrown 
away.— British and Colonial Druggist, Feb. 9. 


Royat TREFS.—In the vicinity of Frogmore 
there is a large number of ornamental trees 
seattered about the weli-kept Jawns. Amongst 
these are a Salisburia adiantifolia, p'anted-. by 
Princess Victoria Eugenie and Prince Maurice of 
Battenberg on the Queen’s eightieth birthday ; a 
deciduous Cypress, about 85 feet high ; Retinos- 
pora obtusa anrea, planted by the Empress 
Eugenie, March 5, 1880; Tsuga Pattoniana, 
plauted by the Queen of Dennark on December 
1, 1875, about 13 feet. hign; Abies lasiocarpa 
(concolor 7), planted by Princess Thyra of Denmark 
on December 1, 1875; abies Nordmanniana, 
planted by H.R.H. the Duches of Edinburgh on 
March 11, 1874; Cupressus Lambertiana, planted 
by the Prince of Wales on March 24, 1864; Thuya 
gigantea, planted by H.R H. Princess Louise of 
Hesse on July 1, 1864; another of the same kind, 
on the wpposite side of the path, 55 feet high; 
another Maidenhair Tree (Salisburia adiantifolia), 
planted in 1754; Thnya gigantea, planted by 
H.S.H. Princess Hohenlohe on March 16, 1857. 
Close to the mausoleum is a practically good- 
looking deciduous Cypress, and a fine Cedrus 
Deodara and C. atlantica. Hnglish Arboricultural 
Transactions, vol. iv., part 2, p. 207, 
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SUGAR FROM TIE ALOE.—The Kolar Goldfield 
News says the famine-stricken people in India, 
in 1877, were seen to dig out the core of the aloe 
and boil it tor consumption as food. The pro- 
duct was found-to be exceedingly sweet, and the 
question is asked whether the aloe plant could 
nob be used as a source of sugar. A gentleman 
is said to be bnying Jand to the extent of 2,000 
acres in the Kolar districtsfor growing aloes.— 
British and Colonial Drugist, Feb. 16. 


‘OIL OF CHINESE (AND JAPANESE) Woop ” 
is extracted from the grains of a tree called Aleu- 
rites cordata, or in Chinese Ving tzu tung, which 
grows in rocky places, especially in the provinces 
of Hunan, Hupeh and Szechuen. The oil is used 
for making lacquer and waterproof oilcloths. It 
can be employed instead of linseed oil in painting, 
but for this purpose, aceording to the Farben 
Zeitung, it should firet be boiled with a little 
oxive of zinc, mininm or litharge, the temperature 
being kept over 200° Centigrade.—British and 
Colonial Druggist, Feb. 16. ~ 


LABOUR AND EXCHANGE IN INDIA AND 
CEYLON.—We direct attention to the incisive 
letter which we publish elsewhere from Mr, 
R. H. Hlliot, of Mysore. The writer takes 
a gloomy view of the planters’ future, more 
especially from the belief that ‘exchange ” 
will be further forced up; but this, we can 
scarcely believe,—nor can we at all think 
that there would be the least hope of ob- 
taining bounties in the planters’ interests. 
But Mr. Elliot’s writings are always sug- 
gestive and well worth reading, 


Caucasus TEA.—According to a British Con- 
sular Report the tea grown in the Caucasus is 
inferior in quality and flavour to the Indian, 
Ceylon and Chinese teas; and the prices obtained 
have not been encouraging. There is great difti- 
culty yin procuring labour, and the expenses 
connected with tea planting are so high as to 
render profits dubious, especially in competition 
witn Indian and Ceylon teas. And for the pre- 
sent at any rate, if the Consular Report can be 
relied on, Indian planters should feel re-assured 
about danger from the Caucasus. However the 
Russian Government, as stated in Capital of Ist 
instant, is undertaking experiments in tea culti- 
vation in the Caucasus, and is offering favourable 
conditions to those embarking on it: and perhaps 
in time the situation may be changed for the 
better.—-A. K. ; 


PLANTING IN THE STRAITS.—COFFEE, RUR- 
BER AND COCONUTS :—The annual report of the 
Selangor Planters’ Association- the greater 
portion. of which we reproduce on page 671 
—is a most instructive document and puts 
the position of our neighbours in the 
Straits in a very clear light. Altogether 
the 70 estates represented have 15,537 acres 
in cultivation, the.crop estimated for 1900 
(we suppose of coffee) being 25,636 piculs, 
and the labour return shewing 2,877 dhaimils, ; 
401 Chinese, 1,016 Malaysand Javanese. Much 
useful work has been done by the body, of 
which Mr. W W Bailey is Chairman and Mz. 
Tom Gibson Secretary. besides what © ap- 
pears in our quotation; and we can only extend 
all good wishes to our brethren at the” 
Straits, and say how pleased we are to see 
the Veteran pioneer Mr. T H Hill. still to 
the fore, Sapient 3 
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TO ALL PARTS OF ASIA, AFRICA, AMERICA AND OCEANIA. Th 


pes & Plants oF Comme 


a) 


» 


cla | Products, 


Castilloa Elastica Cervantes.—Orders-being booked forthe coming crop of seeds available in 
March and April, sclected seed from very old trees, R. N. Lyne, Msq., Director of Agriculture Zanzibar, 
‘writes under date 24th August, 1899 :—‘‘ Please: send me 21) sea: ds of Castilloa Elastica for further trial ; 
‘the seeds of Castilloa you sent me last. August: germinated very well.”” Price and particulars in our Circular 
‘No, 32;.special quotations for large orderszaccording'ito- quantity ; immediate booking necessary to avoid 


disappointment, sn 


e Hybridised Maragogipe Coffee.—A: darged-beaned superior-variety of Coffee in demand ; orders 
‘booked for the coming crop of seeds, Eebruaryyand,March delivery, Price according to quantity om 
qpeleahion. 


Hevea Brasiliensis..(Para:Rubber).—Orders ‘being -booked -for the coming crop available “in; 
fugust and September, 1500. ‘This is the only crop-of seeds in the:year. All orders should reach us before 
‘the end of July to avoid disappointment, as we have to make arrangements in time; guaranteed to 
‘arrive in good order at destination, We havealready booked a large. number of orders, A Sumatra 
‘Planter writes, dating 9th March, 1899 :—‘ I. consent to the price of £— per thousand. I herewith/ 
‘order '50;000 upon condition that you guarantee at least 33 % seeds germinating.” Plants can be 
dorwardediall the year round in Wardian cases,. Price and particulars as per our Cireular No. 30. 
‘Borneo planter writes dating, Sandakan, 17th August, 1899:—* The last lot of Para seeds turned out 
very well.” 


Ficus Elastica (4ssam and Java Rubber. )—Seeds supplied by the pound with instructions 5 
price according to quaniity. This tree grows equally well in high and low land, in forest and grass 
land, its cultivation ae extended largely by the Indian Government. For price of seeds with particulars 
as per our Circular No. 


Manihot Glasiovii. (Ceara or Manicoba Rubbér}.—¥Fresh seeds available all the year rounds 
price as per our Circula: No. 31. It is superior to Mangabeira rubber and second to Para’ rubber. 


Urceola Escuicnta (Burma Rubber) and Landolphia Kirkii (Mozambique Rubber).—Seeds 
and plants, both are crecpers. 


Cinchona Seeds.—Different varicties. 


Sterculia Acuniinata —(Kolanut). Superior quality, seeds and-plants; price-on spplication, 
jpacked to stand the ‘transit well for several months, a hardy tree, cultivation easy. 


a Lithosperma.—Thornless variety, new crops of secds‘ready in December, May: aul 
June, :. Price Sonne to quantity on application. 


9 Seeds and Plants. of Cinnamon, Nutmeg, Clove, S ‘andlewood, Pepper, Cardamom, Vani 
‘Arabian, Liberian and Maragogipe Cofiee, Uscav, Toa, Ci ay ina) and Wruit Trees. Sha 
‘and Timber Trées, Wacalyptus various Varieties, also Pal i 
Our enlarged Descriptive Price List of sopra 
Foreign Countriss ior 1999-1900 are now veing torward ferent parts of the world) 
Aiso tecee ues Lists of Seeds and Plants ig Brees, Baibe, Lubors aué Yarns, and Orchids, 
**Sourn Awnica.”—The greats anihority on South hess affaixs of 25th March, 1899, says: 
€é An ‘interesting | Catalogue reaches us trom the Mast. Tb is issued by Wiliam Brothers, "Tropical 
Seed Merchants, of Henaratgoda, Ceylon, and schedules ali the uselal and beautiial plants whick 
will thrive in tropigai and semi-bropicsl regions. We fancy Mecsrs, Williams should do good 
business, for now that the great Powers have crabbed all the waste places of the earth, they musé; 


turn to and prove that they were worih the grabbing, We recommend the great Powers and 
Concessiouaries under them to go to William Prothers. 


\ leading Planter writes from New Hebrides under date rae January, 1899 :—-*‘I shall like aj 
few more of your Catalogues to distribute through these Islands, as i feel sure many would placel 
themselves in communication with you, did they know where to w 7 Seeds and Plants.” 

Our kew Descriptive Price. Lists of Seeds of Shade Trees for Co! 0, Tea, Cardamoms, &c.,; 
Timber Trees, ‘irees for Avenues, Hedges Wind and Shelter Lelts, Ou Troes, Shrubs and C ‘limb 
ing Plants ; and Seeds and Plants of Palms, Calamus. Pandanus, Cycads, “ree and other Ferns, Crotons 
and Dracinas, now being prepared. and-will be ready shorily. 


=. 


' Commercial Products fos 


Agents in Londcn:--Mussres. P, W. WOOLLEY & Co., 33, Basinghall Street. 
Agent in Colombo, Ceylon:—E. G. CREASY, Esq. 


Telegraphic Address : J. P. WILLIAM & BROPEURS, 
WILLIAM, VeyaNcops, CEYLON. Lropical Seed Merchants, 
Lieber’s, A.I, and A.B.C,- Codes used. Hunaratcops, CEYLON. 
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«A FARMER'S EVERY DAY LIFE.” 


“A Farmer's Every Day LirE’— 
is the title of ‘‘ Cosmopolite’s” latest con- 


tribution to our columns, given below. 
Tt is written at our special request 
and we know few men so able to do 


justice to the theme owing to a very wide 
experience, keenness of observation, and 
facility of expression, not to speak of the 
saving grace of humour which is so often 
visible. As a former Australian and New 
Zealand pioneer and bushman, an ex-Colombo 
merchant and still more,as an ex-Rangala plan- 
ter, before taking to farming in Aberdeenshire, 
it must be seen that ‘*Cosmopolite” has 
travelled over a wide field and that the conclu- 
gions he now lays before us cannot have been 
formed in haste, but are the mature results of 
much experience and observation. Practi- 
cally the question discussed is that of a 
country versus a town life, andit is one that 
must come home very closely to planters in 
Ceylon, who may be intending shortly to 
geek retirement in the United Kingdom, or 
may be looking forward to such_a consum- 
mation at no distant date. It must be 
extremely difficult after an active plan- 
ters life out here to settle down in 
town or suburbs with nothing, but.a few 
hundred square yards of garden of one’s 
own to traverse or overlook. ‘‘ Logie” 
(Sir Greme Elphinstone) felt it so badly, 
albeit his residence was in the country. that 
he returned once more to ‘‘planting” and 
is now in the Malayan peninsula, Others 
who have gone ‘“‘home” to settle down, have 
been very glad to get back to Ceylon on any 
terms, that is to secure a charge if possible ; 
and if not to make a home on their own 
account. Now ‘‘Cosmopolite” comes for- 
ward and preaches that the proper course 
for the retired planter is to follow his ex- 
ample and become a farmer. Of the health- 
fulness of the life there can be no denial, 
and really that ought to count for an im- 
mense deal if there be children and a full 
household to think of. But, in our experi- 
ence, gentlemen farmers—practical and hara- 
working as any Ceylon planters let us say 
—in Ross-shire and Morayshire, always 
grumble unless they can show a handsome 
percentage of profit on capital laid aside every 
year, without making proper allowance for the 
extremely healthful life enjoyed, or even 
for the economy in education and other 
items experienced, as compared with the 
colonist who has to see his family broken 
up and separated. Still, it cannot be denied 
that there are cases where even practical 
farmers have not been able to make both 
ends meet; where, indeed, they have had 
to dispose of their farming interest to prevent 
the disappearance of their capital altogether. 
We have two or three ex-Oeylon planters 
—hard-headed Scots even—who have come 
within this category,—men who like ‘*Cos- 
mopolite” would any day prefer 


To hear the lark sing 

To the mouse cheep, : 
—to live and work in the country, rather 
thanbe shutup intown or suburb and dawdle 
between theircity brokers or agents and their 
club—an extremely disagreeable lifesurely toa 
man in the full vigour of life and who is 
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willing to be useful in his day and gener- 
ation. But how’ are such men to_ be 
recommended to take to “farming” if it 
cannot be shown to ‘‘ pay ”’—not in the sense 
of the 8-or-10-per-cent.-profit-sharers; but 
to the extent of covering actual annual outlay 
and household expenses? Now, we trust 
‘“‘Cosmopolite” is going on in the further 
instalments of his Paper, with practical 
advice calculated to help Ceylon planters 
who may wish to follow his footsteps, to 
enable them to chcose the right sort of farm 
to stock it properly and to choose suitable 
subordinates and to shew, generally, how vo 
make ‘“‘a fair start.” Perhaps, too, we may 
have successful “‘ farmers” in England, Wales, 
the South of Scotland and even Ireland (all 
e -Ceylon planters we mean) who may 
supplement ‘‘Cosmopolite”’s letters  witn 
specimens of their own experience and then, 
to finish up, we must endeavour to get 
contributions from a planter-settler in Tas- 
mania, New Zealand, New South Wales or 
Victoria, the United States or Canada, and 
why not in South Africa? In this way ‘‘@os- 
mopolite,” who is capable of criticising all 
such productions, will have started us on 
the way to much information of a varied 
and useful if not valuable character, A 
“Tea-farmer”’s life in Ceylon can scarcely 
be considered a permanency in the vast 
majority of districts, and especially if there 
be a family. ‘‘ What should come next” is 
therefore a matter of much practical interest 
at all times, and we trust ‘‘Cosmopolite” 
and other retired Ceylon men will help us 
to answer it. 
a 


A FARMER'S EVERY DAY LIFE. 


IN NORTH BRITAIN :—No, I. 
(By COSMOPOLITE.) 

Surprise has often been expressed that so 
many retired planters, merchants and civil 
servants from the Hast take, on their return 
to the mother country, to the glorious, most 
ancient but (by the British Government) 
mest neglected profession of farming. With 
regard to planters one can see some reason 
in this choice: because having been accus- 
tomed to an out-of-door existence, they pine 
for a continuance of that same; but in the 
case of the others, it surely must be a matter 
of heredity—derived by them from the blood 
of their great ancestor, the original farmer 
Adam. 4 

As a rule these amateur farmers, tran- 
sported from the palm-fringed isle of the 
“astern Wave, or the banks of the Ganges, 
do not prove exceptionally successful in their 
new walk of life; but to a certain extent 
they seem satisfied with the healthy occupa- 
tion they have undertaken, and do not 
complain more grievously than do profes- 
sional farmers who have from infancy up- 
wards grumbled as only a British farmer is 
entitled to grumble. 

But having met many of these late-in-life 
agriculturists, | have been much distressed to 
find that they fail to see the humgurs of a 
farmer's life which blend with the numerous 
troubles and trials which beset these labourers 
in the corn field ; and I have often felt in- 
clined to draw attention to some of those 
amusing incidents which I, for one, cannot 
ayoid seeing in my every-day life, and which 
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adds so much to the pleasure of living in 
this beautiful world of ours. 

It is just 40 years since I began 

A FARMER'S CAREER 

and, although for a time, [I took up the 
role first of Colombo merchant, and then 
that of a Rangala planter, the time came 
when [I once more returned to my old love, 
—my old profession,~ in the wilds of Buchan, 
where the East wind blows its best, and the 
cattle, sheep and turnips are unequalled in 
the world. 

I know that the Observer is read regularly 
by farmers from our Eastern Empire, and 
also, of course, by planters who are still in 
the land of sunshine and tom-toms, but who 
intend at some future time, to adopt a 
farmer’s life in the old country and in the 
hope that these notes of mine may catch 
their eyes, lintend giving some plainfacts from 
a farmer’s, life in Scotland, as seen by one 
who knows life in the Hast as well as in 
our Australian Colonies, and [ trust that 
some of those who can see nothing but drud- 
gery in a farmer’s life may learn from my 
experiznces that there is much of pleasure 
and amusement even in a bucolic existence 
which one can easily assimilate, if not a 
perpetual victim to those gloomy views which 
generally accompany a disordered state of 
the liver. And now having made these re- 
marks by preface, let me commence a .des- 
cription of that life which [ am leading, 
hoping my remarks may be of some interest 
to those Ceylon men now farming at home, 
and to those planters who, in the near 
future, intend to beat their paper umbrellas 
into scythes, and their pruning knives into 
sheep-shears. 

There are many, especially of late years, 
who have given up country life and gravitated 
to the towns, giving as their reason for so 
doing that the life they had been leading 
was so deadly dull comipared with the 
pleasant and joyful existence to be had in 
the cities. 

But there is another side of the question 
which these renegades from the country 
seem to have overlooked, and I am just the 
one that can point it out to them, for I 
have lived 20 years in various cities in dif- 
ferent parts of the world, and spent nearly 
twice as long a period in country districts, 
at home and abroad. With such practi- 
cal experience to guide me I have come 
to the conclusion that 

THE ENJOYMENTS OF A TOWN LIFE 


are but small in comparison with the 
disagreeable irksomeness of civilization. 


“To say nothing about the smells, noises, bad 


water, indifferent gas and «a score of 
other unpleasant peculiarities of city life, 
there is the chronic state of ill-health in the 
children of the town, and the normal con- 
dition of ill-nature peculiar to all house- 
keepers. If a city man is detained later 
than usual at his club, or some other im- 
portant place of resort, the look which he 
receives from his wife on his arrival at home, 
not to speak of her language, distinctly 
shows an active state of that lady’s liver. 
Jf he is half. an hour late for dinner, he is 
greeted with the question: ‘‘How do you 
expect] servants to stay if you can’t come 
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home in proper time?” Exciting passages 
of that sort would never do with me: T 
would promptly go on strike. What is a 
paltry half hour to me, who was once 
three days’ late for my dinner, and then 
had to eat it raw, as I could get no fire 
lighted, owing to everything being soaking 
wet with rain! 

No, no, the pleasures of town life are as 
Dead Sea fruit—so sweet and delicious to the 
eye, so bitter and nauseous to the taste. My 
own school fellows, that I meet, who have 
spent their whole lives in a city, seem to me 
to have been dead from their birth, whilst 
those who have been resident in the country 
appear to have been very much alive all the 
time townsfolk never get any exercise 
worth calling by that name, for what they 
have consists principally in driving their 
own trap, or riding on the tep of a fiery, 
untameable tram-car. But ask the planters 
of Ceylon or the farmers of Britain how 
they account for their exceptionally good 
health, and they will reply that it ig all 
owing to 

THE WALKING 

they have to do; for walking helps the 
general tone and improves the temper. 
People with thick boots, and the sense 
to wear them, generally have even 
tempers. There is nothing like walking 
ill-temper off; never mind what sort the 
weather is, go out and half tire yourself, 
and then hang up your water-proof and you 
will find yourself ina calm, forgiving mood 
unknown to people who stick in the house. 
Don’t think [am mad: “‘ Allah created the 
English mad”—but not the Scotch, and 1 
have walked a good many _ tens-of-thousand 
of miles in myday, and know what I am 
writing about. Of course, we have much to 
growl about, farmers always have. If we 
have not got too much rain we have got too 
little, and if the rain comes just’ as we 
would wish it to, instead of being thankful 
for present mercies, we cast our prophetic 
eye into the future and declare that there 
will be a drought or a deluge next month. 
Farmers can never see a blight prospect, 
they are not built that way, and gloom and 
despondency are their portion. Of course, 
there are exceptions to every rule, and I 
claim to be one of the exceptions to this, for 
I do not go about the country with my jaw 
hanging below the lowest button. of my 
waistcoat, as [I remember some planters 
doing, in the days when coffee leaf-disease 
was rampant. And I know other farmers 
also who are quite content with things as 
they are, although, naturally, we would 
prefer better prices and a more generous 
Government, and these are the sort of agri- 
culturists I would recommend farmers from 
the East to copy. 

There are some people, however, who are 
never content—for example, a neighbour, who 
had been present at a very intellectual 
lecture which was given in our village 
lately ; when I asked him if he had not en- 
poyed and felt edified by it, replied :—‘* Weel 
lt dinna ken that, but twa days’ rain wid 
hae deen us a hauntle mair guid.” 

It has been asserted that the gloom and 
despondency, which is inherent in most far. 
mers, is caused by the 
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BAD WHISKY 

they drink. Not that they drink much, they 
cannot aitord to do so, but there may be some 
truth in the assertion, for the whisky which 
isretailed to the farmers at markets and 
fairs, and which JI have sampled, seemed 
to me to be a deadly poison, and went down 
my throat like a torchlight procession. Of 
course, { know that the average farmer is 
ill to please, and we had an example of 
this, only lately, in our own county. Lord 
Aberdeen, one of the most generous land- 
lords in the kingdom, erected a magnificent 
fountain, in the village of Tarves, for the 

enefit of his tenantry ; but these, instead 
of being grateful, assembled in a body, and 
pelted tae unoffending fonntain with stones. 
Doubtless had his lordship laid on whisky 
to the fountain, instead of agua pura, his 
tenantry would have exhibited rather different 
feelings than they did. 

{In this, the month of February, how plea- 

sant it is to sit at 

{ ONE’S “ AIN FIRESIDE,” 

listening to the howling of the wind in the 
chimney, and watching the snow flakes cover- 
ing up trees and hedges, and lying twelve 
inches deep all over the face of the country, 
and to know that everything on the farm is 
secure, the stock housed and comfortable, 
and enough of turnips pitted and straw 
thrashed -to last through a two-months’ 
storm atany rate. [ know that all Buchan 
farmers cannot be in this equable frame of 
mind, because there are some men who will 
never learn a lesson, but will continue year 
after year the unprofitable occupation of 
digging under the snow for turnips, which 
are, aiter all, injurious as food to the health 
of their stock, aad the pulling of which is 
injurious to the temper of their men. For 
my part, with 100 loads of turnips pitted in 
tne month of November, as I make a point 
of doing, i feel comfortable and ready for 
any emergency. 

Yhe heavy snowstorm, which has been 
raging for tae past ten days, willdo a lot 
of good, as it will clear the atmosphere of 
the wicked microbes of influenza, hooping 
cough, measles, &c. which have been ram- 
pant in all the towns and villages ; whilst 
in the country it has put a stop to the 
epidemic of ploughing-matches which has 
been prevailing during the past two months. 

THE CHAMPION PLOUGHING MATCH 
_of the district was held in afield adjoining my 
farm, when 42 ploughmen with their teams 
faced the music. Of course I graced the field 
with my presence, in spite of a perfect 
deluge of rain, which, however, seemed to 
create no inconvenience to the performers, 
who continued to plough away, without 
either coats or waist coats, and doing most 
excellent work inspite of wind and wet. 

One of the judges impressed me very much 
with the thorough manner in which he per- 
formed his duties, bending down and examin- 
ing every “ furr,” and calculating the depth, 
breadth and the levelness with the greatest 
care. Strange to say he was not an agri- 
culturist but a tailor by trade, from a 
neighbouring village; dressed like a ship’s 
couk in his shore togs, or a south sea mis- 
sionary in uneasy circumstances, and his 
attitude, at times, reminded me of the 
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Sphinx crouching in the desert; composed, 
intense, repressed in manner ; whilst, every 
now and again, from his statuesque throat 
there proceeded a hoarse cough,—and little 
wonder, considering the drenching nature 
of the day. It was a stirring scene, and 
fully 1,000 spectators were present from near 
and far; for the day of the Champion 
Ploughing match is one of the red-letter 
days of the district, and one on which the 
farm hands all get a holiday. 

At some ploughing matches I have heard 
bitter complaints from the competitors against 
the heat and brightness of the day, these de- 
claring that they were “blin’ fu’ wi’ sun.” 
But no complaints of that kind were to be 
heard on this occasion 

Dog-fanciers who were on the ground had 
a rich tyveatin the sight of an animal that 
appeared to me to be half terrier—the other 
half no breed at all—just dog. JIhave seen a 
similar breed of dog in those kennels of 
Oodispattu from which the 

RANGALLA BOYS. 
were wont to draw fresh couples for hunting 
the wily mozel. Report said that the Com- 
mittee allowed this rare specimen of the 
canine race into the field, as a special attrac- 
tion, without any payment whatever. 

Had I been an artist | would have im- 
mortalised the scene, giving prominence in 
my picture to the Sphinx-like judge and 
the cross-bred dog. 


jh Rg Ae 
CHINA TEA. 


THE exports of China tea, in the season just 
closed, show a considerable increase, more espe- 
cially to Europe and Russia in Asia :— 

CHINA TEA—CLOSING OF SEASON. 

The Season being finished, this is the final 


Circular. The total Export as per Customs 
Returns is :— 

1899-1900. 1898-99. 1897-98. 1896-97. 

lbs. lbs. lbs. lbs. 
Europe *16,174,605 112,976,578 $12,607,188 12,994,298 
Australia 
and New 
Zealand 6,094,660 5,818,934 4,447,217 6,208,357 
United 
States & 
eee 9,629,601 9,158,280 7,740,345 12,142,286 
outh 
Africa 1,223,245 1,417,703 1,257,944 2,577,719 
Coast 
South- 
ward 3,604,686 3,437,405 3,478,286 4,864,182 
Coast 
North- 
ward 7,421,553 5,910,040 6,361,542 13,720,934 
lbs. lbs Ibs. lbs. 


44,148,630, 38,718,940 39,887,522 52,507,776 


* 1899-1900 including 604,300 Ibs. Brick Tea, 
+ 1898-1899 a 294,044 ,, 3 
36 1896-1897 ” 278,000 3” ord 


“AN AUSTRALIAN CEYLON” is the latest 
title for New Guinea, just as ‘‘New Ceylon” 
was for North Borneo. With Australian 
capital and backbone so near, British New 
Guinea shouid go ahead rapidly under a 
liberal régime. : i 
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NEW TROUT-FISHERIES. 


The following extracts from a paper in black- 
wood for February (by John Bickerdyke) will 
be read with interest by many in Ceylon where 
so much is done to introduce Trout into our 
streams :— 


Atatime when agricultural land is in many places 
unproductive of income, while trout-fisheries, Sore 
particularly those in the neighbourhood of big towns, 
will fetch enormous rents, the utilisation of ponds, 
lakes, and streams as fisheries is well worthy of con- 
sideration by all land-owners who have water of any 
kind on their estates. There is a popular belief—like 
many others, a mistaken one—that trout cannot be 
reared except in running water. Asa matter of fact, 
there is hardly any piece of unpolluted water, stag- 
nant or flowing, in which trout may not be raised, 
provided the fish can obtain, either in the water itself 
or from the hands of the keeper, a sufficient supply 
of food. 

But while a stagnant pool may be made a rearing- 
ground for large, lusty trout, it should be well under- 
stood that for these trout to maturally increase their 
species running wateris necessary. This fact, however, 
need be no obstacle in the way of trout-culture; for 
where the fish in any pool cannot increase naturally, 
it is an inexpensive and simple matter to keep restock- 
ing the water from other sources. 

In many large lakes trout, salmon, pike, perch, 
and eels live together on fairly amicable terms, each 
taking toll of the other, with the result that while 
trout are not plentiful, they are, on the other hand, 
very large and, as a rule, in splendid condition. 
There is, however, one great disadvantage in having 
trout with coarse fish in the water—the trout do not 
rise well. They may betak-n by trolling all through 
the season, but if they rise at all, it is only when 
the may-fly, or green-drake as it is called in Ireland, 
brings them tothe surface. 

fixactly the same state of affairs may be found in 
rivers where coarse fish abound. ‘The greater the 
number of coarse fish, the larger the trout, and the 
fewer the opportunities of the fly-fisher. These facts 
point very strongly, and indecd unmistakably, to the 
necessity for abvlishing coarse fish from those rivers 
and lakes in which it is desired to have free-rising 
trout. 

1 would like here incidentally to comment on the 
mistake so many fly-fishermen make of returning to 
the water what they term out-of-condition trout. 
When black-looking, lanky fish of a foot or so in 
length are caught, particularly if about the middle of 
May is passed, the best thing to do is to knock them 
on the head, for they wili surely be old or diseased, 
and are better out of the river. 

In addition to taking out the coarse fish, the shal- 
lows of the stream should be harrowed and made as 
clean as possible—a process which may be repeated 


‘with advantage every summer. If there are any lay- 


bys where black, stinking mud has collected, the filth 
should be altogether removed and spread on the land. 
It makes excellent manure. Light-coloured, clean, 
sandy mud, on the other hand, harbours the larve of 
waterflies and other fish food, and should not be 
wantonly disturbed. Large,reed beds, as I have said, 
are better put out of the way, for they are cover for 
pike. I do not mean by this the wholesale cutting 
down or sweeping away of all rushes, reeds, sedge, and 


weeds. A reasonable quantity of these growths is 


necessary to serve both as shelter for the trout and 
‘breeding and resting-places for the thousand-and:one 
small creatures on which the trout feed. 

As trout, after they are introduced, will be found 
spawning in the autumn and winter, great care 
should be taken to leave the bed of the river, and 
the mud at its sides, carefully alone during that 
season, Nothing is more fatal to the healthy hatching 
of the eggs than disturbance of any kind, or the 
dirtyfng ofthe water, caused so often by men wad- 
ing in the river, netting, dredging, and similar 
operations. Ihave not the least doubt that works 
and repairs carriedon at mills during the spawning 
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season entail the loss of thousands of prospective trout, 
The sediment in the dirty water sent down settles 
on the redds (gravelly shallows where the trout have 
been spawning) and chokes the eggs. A trout egg is 
a most delicate thing. It may be said to breathe 
in the water, being full of tiny pores from which car- 
bonic acid gasis given off. If these pores are choked 
with the sediment deposited from the stream, the 
embryo within the egg is asphyxiated by its own 
carbonic acid gas which it is no longer able to get rid 
of. For this reason a trout-egg so near hatching that 
the eyes of the young fish can be seen, if placed in 
still water, will die in a few hours, the water imme- 
diately next to it quickly becoming charged with 
poisonous carbonic acid gas. The owner of a trout: 
stream should therefore use his utmost endeavours 
to maintain. the purity and flow of the water during 
the spawning season. Once the fish are hatched and 
feeding, the sediment, andeven a certain amount of 
sewage pollution, matters little. Indeed, in sewage- 
polluted rivers trout often thrive exceedingly, though 
they are unable to breed; and of this the Wandle, 
near London, is a remarkable instance. 

Ponds and Jakes into which no water flows are as 
useless for breeding fish as a polluted river ; but such 
sheets of water may b~ treated in much the same way 
asthestream. In the first place, the coarse fish should 
be removed. Next, if the bottom is muddy and capable 
of being cleaned, the cleaning should be done, except 
in places where it is desirable to cultivate weeds, and 
with them the food of trout. When the water is ready 
for them trout should be turned in from time to time. 

The sheets of water not included in the terms “river” 
and ‘‘stream,” which are likely to yield the best 
results, are those which have naturally a gravelly 
bottom, with aquatic growths near the edges, and here 
and there rocks; and, secondly, pools which are 
capable of being emptied, These latter are mostly of 
artificial construction, and, as a rule, have been 
brought into existence, at some time or another, by 
means of a dam thrown across the course of some 
small stream, the object often being to obtain water- 
power. Even though the bottom be of mud, trout 
will thrive; but it is most desirable to occasionally draw 
off the wa er, dry the pond, and expose it to the air for 
afew months. The fish-culturists of Catholic times 
when there were no means of transit for sea fish, and 
fastdays had to be provided for, used to growa crop on 
the bottom of their ponds from time to time. The 
earthy bottom having been sweetened and purified by 
light and air, water was turned in, and fish introduced, 
The example is one to be followed, 

Sheets of water which I should deem entirely 
unsuitable for trout are those which are very shallow, 
and in which the temperature rises considerably in hot 
weather. If there is a stream flowing through such g 
piece of water, and a considerable growth of weedg 
among which the trout can take shelter from the sin 
then fish may thrive; but be it well understood that 
trout must have shelter, either under overhanging 
banks, in deep water, under weeds, among rocks or 
behind old camp-sheathing. The reason why so many 
amateurs fails in their attempt.to rear trout-fry is that 
they place them in quite shallow ponds of small area 
exposed to the full light of the sun—ponds in which 
the temperature of the water varies considerably 
and quickly. 

Lastly, | come to a consideration of the varieties of 
trout which may be introduced. This depends in a 
large measure on the locality and the food-supply 
natural or artificial. in Sir Thomas Wardle’s famous 
pool in Staffordshire an immense quantity of trout of 
various kinds are kept in a healthy condition in a pool 
of probably not more than an acre in extent. The 
growth of weeds i3 considerable, and the supply of 
water-snails, shrimps, and other natural food seems 
almost unlimited; but in addition the keeper throws 
in half a bucket or so of fish food every day, which is 
readily taken by the rainbows, fontinalis, Loch Leven 
trout, farios, and hybrids inhabiting the pool.j 

I have no hesitation in saying that for ponds and 
other enclosed waters, where the temperature in 
winter is nota very low one, there is no variety of 
trout se excellent as the rainbow (Salmo ivideug 
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variety Shasta), These fish grow extremely fast; 
they are most besntiful in appearance; they fight 
and play as gamely asa sea tvont, and on the table 
they are *snnerior 40 Salino faii0, wh brown 
trout, or yellow trout, as it | 


2 


¢ is called in Seotland. 

What would be ithe result 
Yaiubow-trout in rivers is not known , tho experiment 
has not been tried in any river on a snfficiently 
large scale to test the suitability of the fish for un- 
evclosed waters. It is feared that they would migrate 
and be lost, as was the case wiih the fontivalis. 
But from an experiment tried in the Dove, itseems 
that the fish in such a stream have ramained until 
the third vear of their age; and their continuance 
in the beutiful Devbyshire river seems probable, 
provided there 1s a sufficient quantity of food for 
them, and the water doc» not at any time get too 
cold, It may be taken as un exiom that fish which 
grow large quickly, cat greedily To put such fish 
(among which rainbows may be cla:sec) into a stream 
containing little food is decidedly a mistake. They 
are sure to disappear, not necessarily 1n consequence 
of migratory tendencies, but merely in search of food. 
A few rainbows have, so I understand, been placed 
in the Test, and many have been caught. 

Having stocked our stream, loch, or pond, the 
question of prescrvation has to be seriously considered. 

Last year Sir Herbert Maxwell was largely respon- 
- sible for a bill introduced by Lord Balfour of Burleigh 
on behalf of the Government, in the House of Lords, 
where it passed its third reading. According to its 
provisions trout would have heen protected from 
anglers and netsmen between October 15 in 
one year and February 28 in the year following, 
both dates inclusive. To sell or expose trout 
for sale between these dates would also have 
been an offence. I most, earnestly beg all who value 
the sport of trout-fishing to support this measure, 
which will surely lead to a better stock of trout and 
mproved sport for all classes of anglers. 


ee eee 
THE CEYLON LORIS OR SLOTH. 


PHOTOGRAPHED IN FIVE ATTITUDES— 
AWAKE AND. ASLEEP. 

We have received from Mi. W L H Skeen 
one of the most interesting set of photo- 
graphs it has ever been our fortune to gaze 
upon. They are illustrations of the habits 
of that strangest of Ceylon animals, the 
“Joris.” Mr. Skeen had considerable diffi- 


generally of placing 


culty in taking the shy little creature so 
often; but he managed to get five suc- 
cessful representations within four to 
five hours. of different positions, and 
these shew (1) the loris in full activity 


climbing a tree with his owl-like face and 
bright protruding eyes most keenly obser- 
vant; (2) loris resting between two branches, 
but stili ‘‘ wide-awake”; (38) loris in same 
attitude, but dropping off to sleep; (4) loris 
fast asleep—and doubled up; (5) loris sleep- 
ing in a suspended attitude. We can 
imagine how the heart of Frank Buckland 
or any similarly enthusiastic naturalist 
would be charmed with Mr. Skeen’s most 
faithful and most interesting reproductions. 
Tennent has two fair engravings in his 
“Natural History”; and this is what he 
says of the ‘‘loris” (specimens of which 
we have seen occasionally hawked round 
Colombo for sale) :— 

The only other quadrumanous animal found in 
Ceylon is the little loris,* which, from its slug- 
gish movements, nocturnal habits, and consequent 
inaction during the day, has acquired the name 
of the ‘‘ Ceylon Sloth.” There are two varieties 


* Loris gracilis, Geof. 
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in the island; one of the ordinary fulvous brown; 
and another larger, whose fur is entirely black. 
A specimen of the former was sent to me from 
Chilaw, on the western coast, and lived for some 
time at Colombo, feeding on rice, fruit, and vege- 
tables. It was partial to ants and other insects, 
and was always eager for milk or the bone ofa 
fowl. ‘The naturally slow motion of its limbs 
enables the loris toapproach its prey so stealthily 
that it seizes birds before they can be alarmed 
by its presence. The natives assert that it has 
been kuown to strangle the pea-fowl at night, to 
feast on the brain. During the day the one 
which I kept was usually asleep in the strange 
position represented on the last page; its perch 
firmly grasped with both hands, its back curved 
into a ball of soft fur, and its head hidden deep 
between its legs. The singularly-large and in- 
tense eyes of the loris have attracted the atten- 
tion of the Singhalese, who capture the creature 
for the purpcse of extracting them as charms 
and love-potions, and this they are said to effect 
by holding the little animal to the fire till its 
eyeballs burst. Its Tamil name is thavangu, or 
““thin-bodied ;” and hence a deformed child or an 
emaciated person has acquired in the Tamil dis- 
tricts the same epithet. The light-coloured 
variety of the loris in Ceylon has a spot on its 
forehead, somewhat resembling the namam, or 
mark worn by the worshippers of Vishnu; and, 
from this peculiarity, it is distinguished as the 
Nama-thavangu. 


—___—_—___ 
CINCHONA: 
IN SOUTH AMERICAN FORESTS. 


BY J. M. VARGAS-VERGARA, F.C,S.., ETC. 


(Abstract of a Paper read hefore the London Section of 
the Society of Chemical Industry, on Jan. 8.) 

The recent rise in the price of cinchona bark has 
led to hopes that South America might again com- 
pete with India and Java. In former years, when 
Colombia exported cinchona, very few barks gaye 
more than three per cent of sulphate of quinine, and 
fairly good samples contained 1°5 and two percent. 

Tke cinchona fever almost completely exhausted 
the Colombian forests, and trees now to be found 
in the woods cannot be more than twenty years old. 

As the collection of the bark in bygone days was 
a@ very profitable business, samples were often mixed 
with all sorts of rnbbish. The Quineros were not very 
particular as to the quality of bark, their chief aim 
being to obtain as many bales as pcssible, without 
any consideration as to its content cf alkaloids. 
Hence the author is unable to determine whether 
there has been a favourable change in the consti- 
tution of the bark, or whether the increase in the 
yield of quinine is.dueto the extra care with which 
the extraction is now made, The following aresome 
of his figures :— 


Quinine 
Quinine. Sulphate. 

Tuna (Poa), wild 45 4:20 O72 
Cuprea (Bucaramanga), wild 2°26 3:00 
Ledgeriana,.trunk, cultivated 408 567 
Do twigs do. 0°85 1:17 
Succirubra trunk do. 4:91 6°70 
Do. twigs do. 3:87 5:27 
Ledgeriana (old) do. 4°78 6:53 
Do. (new). do 4:86 6:68 


The Colombian barks from the cold Andes are, 
according to Mr. Vergara, much richer in quinine 
than in the olden times, and the cinchonidine 
has almost disappeared from these barks. 

The ledger, old and new, presente a curious fact, 
the old is the same bark as the new, but has been 
kept under unfavonrable conditions, being exposed to 
the rain, wind and sun during some years, so that 
the owners thought this bark had become completely 
useless. However, on analysing it proyed equal tothe - 
freshly gathered bark.—3B. and C. Druggist. 
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THE TONACOMBE ESTATES COMPANY 
OF GEYLON, : TD. 
THE ANNUAL REPORT. 


Apri. 2, 1906. | 


The acreage of the Company’s Estates is as 
follows :— 
Tea in bearing ... ee 494 acres 
Tea not in bearing see 96 ee 
Tea seed bearers eae 3 7 acres, 
—— 593 
Cardumoms in bearing 2. 87 3 
op not in bearing... 14 ¥ 101 
Reserved Forest she ay ate 56 24 
Fuel Trees tbe 60 ie aie ae lL 
Chena and Patana .,, as wr .- 1,151 
Total 1,880 


The total quantity of Tea secured during the year 
was 188,078 lb. which has been sold at an average 
of 42:74 cents per lb. net. 

The total Cardamom crop was 9,791 lb. which 
realized R1‘76 per |b. net. 

The total expenditure on working account amounted 
to R59,407°19. 

During the year the permanent improvements on 
capital account include the erection of a set of 12 
room lines, the purchase and erection of anew Rapid 
Roller, and the completion of the tats on the ground 
floor of the new extension to the Factory. 

The balance available, after providing for depre- 
ciation, mmounts to R27,800:21, and the Directors 
propose to pay a dividend for the year at the rate 
of 5 per cent., absorbing R14,000, to place R13,000 to 
the credit of Extensivns account, and to carry for- 
ward R800:21 to next account. 

In pursuance of the Policy indicated’by the Direc- 
tors in their Report for 1898, Ten Debenture Bonds 
of £100 steiling each have been redeemed, the De- 
benture issue now standing at £6,000. 

The coast advances have been still further reduced 
from R8,193 58 on 31st December, 1898, to R5,125°98 
on 3ist December, 1899. 

The crops for 1900 are estimated at 

200,000 lb. Tea, 
9,000 lb. Cardamoms, 
against an expenditure of R64,122°50. 

During the year Mr. Cumberbutch and Mr. Figg 
resigned their seats on the Board, and Mr. R S 
Templer and Mr. G H Alston were appointed in 
their places. S 

Of the Directors the Hon. J N Campbell retires 
by rotation, but is eligible foc re-election. 

The appointment of an Atditor for the current year 
will rest with the meeting. 


—— _—-- 


CEYLON GAME PROTECTION SOCIETY. 


ANNUAL REPORT. 


The last annual report was laid before a genersl 
meéting held at the Hill Club, Nuwara Eliya, on 7th 
Februury, 1899. Since that date three general meet- 
ings ave been held, viz., on 17th May in Nuwara 


Biliva, on 24th May in Kandy and on 16th Sept. . 


in Nuwara Eliya and one Sub-Committee meeting on 
17th November in Nuwaca Eliya. In addition to this 
& branch meeting was helijin Nawalapitiya with the 
Sanction of the Hon Mr. Lee, Mr. P R Shand, being the 
moving spirit and Mr. Bailey, late Government Agent, 
©.P., presiding. 

Phe attendance at the meetings generally has been 
very poor, but at the last general meeting a small 
working Sub-Committee was- elected, to discuss cor- 
ré-pondencé and though only one Sub-Committee 
tieeting has vet been called it is clear that the 
work of the Society will how be pushed through in 
# much more satisfuctory manner. In this connec- 
tion I might mention that the thanks of the Society 
are due to the Secretary of the Hill Club for his 
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invariable courtesy and kindness jn placing a room 
at the disposal of the Society when appealed to by 
the Hon. Mr. Lee. 

BUSINESS. ; 

One of the first subjects bronght up'for considera- 
tion by this Society was a resolution by Mr. Gordon 
Reeves that this Society ask for donations from visit- 
ing sportsmen, An amendment, that Government be 
asked to impose a tax on visiting sportsmen, was 
carried, but Government would not agree to 
impose the tax. During the past year numerous 
wealthy sportsmen have visited this Island and have 
enjoyed good sport and the following tiree donations 
to the Ceylon Same Protection Society have bean 
received by the Hon. Mr. Lee :— 


R. cc, 
From Comte Antoine Kharenhuller 
and Hans Bechinie 5=73 50 
From Comte de Raveneau and Comte 
de Martin Prey 80 00 
From Mr. Paul Niedeck 100 00 


—making in all R203°50,so that the Society does not 
meet with due recognition by the wealthy sportsmen 
who enjoy the result of the Society’s work. Some 
definite tax should be imposed on visiiing sportsmen 


PROTECTION OF ELEPHANTS, 


The Society asked Government to prohibit the 
capture of elephants or to raise _the license for cap- 
turing an elephant from R10 to R100. 

The Government met our request half way, by 
raising the license to R50, 

The Society also asked Government to remit the 
amounts received for game licenses to the Society, 
This, Government said, they were unable to do, but at 
the same time they have raised the amount allowed 
for watchers at the Yala Sanctuary by an additional 
grant of R500 per annuum and are going to allow two 
watchers in the Nuwara Eliya district at RI80 per 
annum each. Watchers to be chosen by the Caylah 
Game Protection Society. The Society has been 
paying for four watchers in the Sabaragamuwa Province 
and for two in the Nuwara Eliya district. The four 
watchers in Sabaragamuwa are said by the 
Balangoda Ratemahatmeya, Mahavwalatenne, to be 
doing good work, The watchers in the Nuwara Bliya 
district are commonly decribed as being useless, and 
are accused of accepting bribes, &c., but I am of 
opinion that there is a marked decrease in poaching 
and even if the watchers do accept bribes, as most 
low-paid natives will do, still the mere fact that they 
have to te bribed must bave a deterrent effect on 
poaching, It is almost impossible to check the 
watchers’ movements though the Hon. Secretary makes 
an effort todo so by making him produce his book 
for superintendents to write their names inon his 
visiting the jungles in the neighbourhood of their 
properties. 

Last year this Society asked Government to prohibit 
the shvoting of sambur and deer in the forests lying 
along the ridges in the neighbourhood of Nawara 
Eliya, the Elk Plains and the Horton Plains, at an 
elevation of over 4,000 tect, in fact where running to 
the kaife can be and is indulged in. His Excellency the 
Governor issued the necessary prohibition, but the 
limits of the prescribed coantry are not very clearly 
defined and the result has been that some dissutistac- 
tion has been expressed by sportsmen living in the hill 
districts where no elk packs are kept. 1 think this 
matter should be represented t) Government and the 
limits of the prescribed country clearly defined. 

His Hixcellency at the request of the Society, 


has graciously given permission that recognized 
packs of hounds be allowed to hunt in the 
forest reserves, on condition that each master 


of a recognised pack, register his name in the office 
of the Assistant Conservator at Nuwara Eliya. Tha 
prohibition of the export of deer and sambur hides 
which lapsed on 3lst December, 1899, has been ex- 
tended for another five years. 

I learn from the Collector of Customs that the ship- 
ments of buffilo and other hidesarealways carefully ex- 
amined and now and then deer and sambur hides have 
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been discovered mixed up with the other hides and tha 
whole shipment has been confiscated. On 8th Septem- 
ber, 1899, theSociety was courteously aud considerately 
invited by the Hon. the Collector of Customs to inspect 
au shipment of deer and sambur horns about to be 
shipped. A few Committee members of the Cevlon 
Came Protection Society who were able te attend did 
so with very interesting results. Though the propor- 
tion of apparently shed to apparently “cut” 
t.c,, killed horns, was satisfactory from a game 
protectionist’s point of view, unfortunately the 
Inspecting Committee were convinced that a 
very iarge proportion of tne so-called shed 
horns were what is vulgarly called “ faked ”’ 
being really ‘cut’ horns. 

There is small doubt that there is a tremendous 
illicit slaughter of game. The number of game 
licenses issued in the past year were 361, of which 
175 were taken out by Europeans, leaving 186 
among natives. This small number is proof that 
the low-country Headmen do not exert them- 
selves sufficiently to check illicit killing of game. 
The repeated efforts of thisSociety to get a reform 
{u the Game Ordinance which would put a stop 
to the indiscriminate slaughter of deer and sambur 
jn the low-country, have not been hitherto 
successful, chiefly due, I think, to the fact that the 
members themselves are not agreed as to what 
is the best scheme, The Sub-Committee, how- 
ever, drew up a scheme and issued it in the 
form of a circular to the Committee members 
for suggestions and the replies will be laid before 
the general meeting and it is to be hoped that some 
definite scheme may be elaborated for presentation 
to H.E. the Governor for his approval, That a re- 
form in the present Game Ordinance zs necessary, 
is allowed by the Government Officials themselves. 

The country lying between Yula River and the 
Kumbukan Aar was proclaimed as a sanctuary, on 
22nd February, 1899. The Government Agent, Southern 
Province, asked the Ceylon Game Protection Society 
for help towards paying for extra watchers during 
the close season, as it was then that poaching was 
rife. The Ceylon Game Protection Society granted 
them R500 ;but it was gratifying to learn that Gov- 
ernment had allowed an extra grant of R500 and 
our contribution was returned to us. The thanks of 
this Society are due to that thorough sportsman, Mr. 
A. F, Broun, Conservator of Forests, for looking after 
the sanctuary, it being in charge of ths Forest 
Department. 

lt isa common idea that Government Officials, as a 
rule, are more or less opposed to the interests of 
the Society. Far from this being the case, I am 
glad to say that the Ceylon Game Protection Society 
has invariably met with the greatest courtesy and 
assistance whenever it has been in the power of the 
officials referred to to give it, and from His Excel- 
lency the Governor dowuwards there is a decided wish 
to further the Protecticn of Game, should a reaily 
workable scheme be laid before Government; and the 
object of the Society should be to formulate sucha 
scheme, 


Subseriptions and Finances:—The total number 
of members on the roll is Q31, of these 60 
have not paid their subscriptions for 189, 
and of these 60, 15 have not paid for 1898. At 
a general meeting in Kandy, held 24th 
seventeen members being present, it was decided to 
raise the subscription from R5 to R10. As there were 
only 17 members present and as the resolution did 
not, of course, refer to subscriptions for the curren, 
year, the Hon. Mr. Lee took upon himself to inform 
members that tne subscriptions for 1899 was R5 
as before and received over sixty letters protesting 
against raising the subscriptions. At the general 
meeting Mr. J Wickwar is bringing forward a reso- 
lntion that the subscription remain at R5. As a 
glance at the balance sheet wil show the funds are 
in a satisfactory state and with the additional help 
of R360 for watchers in the Nuwore Eitya district, 
the preseut year should see us doing more in the 
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low-country as it is there that illicit slaughter is 
quite unchecked. I annex balanee-sheet, whivh shows 
a balance to credit of the Ceylon Game Protection 


Society of R1.857:99 exclusive of say R30C due by 
members. 


North C Davrnson, Hon. Secretary, C.G.P.S. 


1899. BALANCE SHEET. 
Bie Bi ett 
28th Feb. To balance as per balance sheet 
in Mercantile Bank 1,362 41 
Do To balance as per balance sheet 
; in National Bank 43 53 00 
Do To balance Cash sheet .. 16 00 
1900. 
28th Feb. To Donations received during 
past year... ries, 203:) ae 
Do To Subscriptions received 
during past year 43 870 60 
Do To Interest allowed by Mer- 
ceantile Bank... 4 31 35 
R2,530 26 
1900. 
28th Feb, By Paid watchers 4 522 00 
Do _—CiBy Printing, Advertisements, 
Stamps, Stationery, &c.. 146 27 
Do By Bank Commission ap 4 00 
Do ;, Balance in Mercantile Bank 1,776 49 
De re do National Bank. 81 50 


: R2,530 26 
Nortu C. Dayrpson, Hony. Secretary, C.G.P.S. 
28th February, 1900. 


Cocos-KEELING.—There are on the Island some 
magnificeut specimens of Cicsus Elastica. The 
trees are about 10 years old— British and Colo- 
nial Druggist, Feb. 16. 


VITICULTURE IN Norra CEYLON.—The ap- 
pended paragraph reminds us of an omis- 
sion in discussing products available for our 
dry Northern regions. The late P, A. Dyke 
showed how the vine could he successfully 
grown on a small scale in Jatina. Why 
should not the country from Anuradhapura 
Northwards suit it as well as Uruguay ? 
The sooner Mr. Willis has an experimental 
pioneer vineyard established the better :— 


THE VINE IN URUGUAY.—From a recent report 
by the Uruguayan Bureau of Agriculture. we 
learn that in the Carelones department, in 1896-97 
there were 230,200 American Vines in nurseries. 
an 617,800 at the end of August last. The number 
of Vines transplanted and growing were, for 
1396-97, some 149,000, and for the year ending in 
August last 196,334. The amount of Grapes pro- 
duced in the department increased last year to 
383,530 kilogrammes—showing that the pest of the 
phylloxera had actually increased the production 
owing to the- restoration of vineyards and the 
augmented acreage devoted to theirculture. In 
the department of Monte Video the plants in 
nurseries, in 1896-97, were 1,288,800 of the American 
variety, and 2,826,100 in 1899. The Vines trans- 
planted in the former period were 262,900, and 
in the latter term 104,300. The smallness of 
the latter figure, compared with the former, is 
due to grafting—there having been 12,700 Vines 
grafted in the nurseries, and 379,782 in the vine- 
yards. The production of Grapes in 1897-97 was 
938,409 kilogrammes: for last year the production 
was 1,481,740 kilogrammes. It will thus be seen 
that the joint vineyards have improved in pro- 
duction, notwithstanding the plague of the vine- 
louse, and this improvement is due to restoration 
of Vines and increase in number of vineyards. 
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Goryyespandence. 


To the Editor. 
NOTES ON CEYLON BOTANY. 


NO. IIL. 

Dé&AR Sir,—Kerr was succeeded in 1816 by 
Mr. Alexander Moon, a zealous botanist whose 
ingenuity and industry did much to advance 
Ceylon’ Botany. After eight years’ habitualstudy 
of the local vegetation, with but few opportuni- 
ties, a’ stanty library, and'no’ assistance, Moon 
published in 1824 his Catalogue of Ceylon Plants, 
a 4t0’ volume containing over 900 indigenous and 
a number of éxotic plants. This is the first book 
on Ceylon plants which gives specific names, the 
system of binominal nomenclature having been 
invented by Linnzus, a few years after writing 
his ** Flora Zeylanica,” which contains generic 
Hames only. Moon’s Catalogue was a creditable 
work; it contains numerous notes of reference 
and a’ useful ‘* Introduction to Botany,” which 
being also ingeniously translated into Sinhalese 
is specially suited to local students; whilst ap- 
pended is a Sinhalese Supplement, the names 
being arranged alphabetically in Sinhalese 
characters. In 1821 Mr. Moon selected the site, 
and formed the nucleus, of what has since 
bécdme one of the most famous Gardens in the 
wWeérld, viz., the Royal Botanic Gardens at Pera- 
deniya. Moon was an indefatigable botanical 
collector, and the magnitude of his collections 
may be estimated from the fact that they 
amounted to ‘‘ ten cart-loads.” Moon died in 
1824 from fever, and to his memory has been 
dedicated, aniongst others, the genus Moonia (now 
referred to under Chrysogonum) by Dr. Walker- 
Arnott. To the latter well-known ~ botanist, 
though more particularly connected with the 
Botany of peninsular India in collaboration’ with 
Dr. Wight, must be given the credit of having 
elucidated’ many Ceylon species. In 1836 he 
published descriptions in Latin, of a collection of 
Ceylon plants made by Col. Walker, referred to 
below. 

Although Peradeniya rapidly became the recog- 
nised centre of botanical activity, a spirit akin 
to’ botanical ardour was inspired in other quarters, 
and in 1824 the Ceylon Literary and Agricultural 
Society, the forerunner of the present Ceylon 
Bhindh of the Royal Asiatic Society, established 
4n Experimental Garden at Fort Macdonald in 

va, which however had a short and unimportant 
history. 

The next Superintendent of the Peradeniya 
Gardens was Mr. James Macrae, appointed in 1827, 
whose name is commemorated in Dendrobium 


‘Macret. He, added considerably, especially in 


orchids, and’ grasses, to the herbarium collections 
of his predécessors, and supplied copious specimens 
and information to’ Dr. Lindley in’ England for 
his'“‘ Genera’ and Species of Orchidacéous Plants,” 


“an 8v0. dated 1830-40. Following in’ chronological 


order, a name worthy of honourable mention 
amengst the ranks of’ amateur botanists in’ Ceylon 
is that of the enthusiastic collector Col. Walker, 
Military Secretaryin Ceylon (afterwards Brigadier- 


' General in India)from 1820 to about 1837 who 


with his wife, a gifted delineator and’ painter, 
made one of the most valuable collections of 
Ceylon plants ever got’together. This collection, 
now believed to be in possession of the’ Royal 
Gardens at Kew, furnished the material, as:already 
referred to, for a 4to. volume by Dr. Walker- 
Arnott entitled Pugillus Plantarum Indie Orien- 
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talis, published in 1836... Mrs. Gol. Walker’s 
“Journal of an ascent to the summit of Adam’s 
Peak” (in 1833) forms interesting reading’ in’ the 
Companion to the Botanical Magazine for 1836, 
Vol. IL., as does also her;account of an extended 
tour made by herself and her husband in the 
Southern Provinees in 1837, which is given in 
Vol. Il. of the Journal of Botany, 1840. 

In 1830 the Peradeniya office seems to have 
been again vacant, and was apparently not filled till 
1832 by the appointment of Mr. J G Watson, 
who, being specially interested in orchids, made 
a dried collection of that family, discovering 
amongst others the ground orehid Acanthephippium 
bicolor. He however held office for only five years, 
and appears to-have had two or three successors 
during the next five years. 

The specific name ‘‘Championii” distinguishing 
several Ceylon plants, is in honour of Capt. 
Champion of the 95th Regiment, who was stationed 
here from 1838 to 1847, and afterwards killed at 
Inkerman in 1854. Champion made an extensive 
collection of indigenous plants, and was recognised 
as an authority on local botany, his advice and 
instruction being sought for and esteemed. 

Mr. J W Bennett, F.u.s., Assistant Government 
Agent at Matara, having a taste for botanical 
pursuits, wrote in 1842 a 4¢o0 volume on the 
Fruits of Ceylon; whilst in 1844 Mr. Simon 
Casie Chitty contributed to the literature of 
Ceylon Botany in the. shape of a Botanical 
Dietionary, a 12mo.irtended to contain the names 
of all the plants of the Tamil flora, with their 
synonyms.” NEA 


NO. IV. 


DEAR SiR,—The gradual increase to the 
herbarium at Peradeniya and consequently to new 
species, had in the course of 10 or 12 years, ren- 
dered Mr. Moon’s Catalogue out of date, and the 
want of a revised edition was felt. Dr. Wight, 
the celebrated Indian botanist, and author of the 
voluminous Icones Plantarum, &c., when on a 
visit to Ceylon in 1836 undertook at the sug- 
gestion of Governor Sir R. W. Horton to supply 
this want. Accordingly all the material avail- 
able at Peradeniya’ was duly despatched to him 
in India. The work could not have been deputed 
to better hands; but these—however, unfortunately 
for Ceylon—proved to be already too full, and 
the large quantities of dried plants were returned 
to Ceylon after an absence of eight years, without 
the object in view having been accomplished. ‘To 
assist in the execution of this undertaking, Dr. 
George Gardner, shortly after his appointment in 
1844 as Superintendent of the Peradeniya Gardens, 
was sent over to India to join Dr. Wight at 
Coimbatore, where he remained for a few months. 
Under the @gis ot Dr, Gardner, who had already 
made himselt famous by his explorations in 
Brazil and elsewhere, the history of Ceylon 
Botany may be said to have entered on a new 
era of activity. Gardner soon proceeded to travel 
all over Ceylon. collecting and describing native 
plants—and publishing the novelties—chiefly in 
the Calcutta ‘‘ Journal of Naturel Alistory,” for 


‘the botanical editorship of which he was prin- 


cipally responsible. His enthusiasm as a collector 
may be judged from the fact that whilst recruit- 
ing health for a month on the Nilgiris he col- 
lected and dried about a thousand species on his 
“own account.” (Gardner’s energetic career was, 
however, cut short by an apoplectic fit at Nuwara 
Eliya in’ March 1849, four years after his arrival 
in the island, 
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As powerful patrons of the cause of Botany— 
the grammar to successful Horticulture and 
Agriculture—the genera Anstrutheria, Carria, 
and Mackenzia (Strobilanthes) are worthy of re- 
ference, since they commemorate respectively 
Mr, Philip Anstruther, late Colonial Secretary of 
Ceylon ; Sir W. O. Carr, F.L.S., late Chief Justice; 
and Rt. Hon. J. A. Stewart-Mackenzie, Governor 
of Ceylon from 1837-1841, who himself{made an im- 
partant collection of Ceylon plants which he 
afterwards presented to the Kew Herbarium, 

Succeeding Dr. Gardner in 1850, Dr, G H K 
Thwaites, F.R.S., arrived in Ceylon early in that 
year to take up the duties of the post which he 
worthily and uninterruptedly held for over 30 years, 
never having once left the island after his first 
arrival, so great was his devotion to his work. 
Thwaites had an early and special love for erypto- 
gamic botany, which in Ceylon he soon extended 
to the phanerogamic flora. In 1858 was commenced 
the publication of his Enumeratio Plantarum 
Zeylanie, which was completed in an 8vo. volume 
in 1864. The cause of economic botany also 
found in him a strong promoter, and during his 
administration the branch garden at Hakgala was 
founded in 1860, and that at Heneratgoda in 1876, 
each with the object of introducing and experi- 
menting with produsts suitablefor the respectivedis- 
tricts represented; whilst one must also attribute to 
himin agreatmeasure the establishment of cinchona 
cultivation in the island, the introduction of both 
the Para-rubber and Ceara-rubber tree, and of 
Liberian coffee.: Ihe genus of Algae Thwaitesia 
was dedicated to him, and this was supplementd 
in 1867 by the foundation by Sir Joseph Hooker 
of the beautiful epiphytic genus Kendricka, re- 
presenting the third of Thwaites’ names. 


Dr. Thwaites was elected F. R. S. in 
1864, and made CC. M.G. in _ 1878. He 
died suddenly in Kandy in 1882, two 
years. after his retirement, and a handsome 


cenotaph memorial was erected to him in 1885, 
in a prominent patt of Peradeniya Gardens, by 
public subscription, a similar recognition of services 
having already been accorded to the memory of 
his predecessor Dr. Gardner, in the form of a 
cenotaph in the Gardens. There is a memoir of 
Dr. Thwaites, with portrait, in the Tropical 
Agriculturist Vol.. XIV, and a short notice of 


the life and death of Dr. Gardner in the ‘‘ Journal: 


of Botany” for 1849. 

Succeeding Mr. Hartog, who held for three years 
(1874-77) the newly created office of Assistant 
Director at Peradeniya. Mr. (now Dr.) Daniel 
Morris, who is at present Imperial Commissioner of 
Agriculture for the West Indian Colonies, remained 
in the same capacity for two years. He was 
followed in 1880 by Mr, Marshall Ward, now an 
eminent Professor of botany in England, who 
was appointed for about a year only in the capa- 
city of Cryptozamist for the purpose of | investi- 


gating the coffee-leaf disease, Hamileia vastatrix. . 


>. & 


NO. V. 

DEAR SiR,—In Ceylon, 

‘‘ Where spring perpetual leads the laughing hours,’’ 
the, pursuit of botany has offered fascination 
to ecclesiastics as well as_ civilians, The 
genus Gleniea has been so-named by Sir Joseph 
Hooker in honour of that zealous botanist Kev. 
S. O. Glenie, F.L.S., who, being resident in the 
Colony from 1859 to 1871 as Colonial Chaplain 
and Archdeacon, made large collections of indi- 
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genous plants, chiefly in the Eastern Province, 
sending them with notes to Dr. Thwaites for in- 
corporation in the ‘‘ Enumeratio.” 

Few amateur botanists have cultivated a taste 
for botanical pursuits with more signal success 
than the late Mr. W. Ferguson, F.L.s., officer of 
the Survey Department and brother of the 
eminent editor Mr. A. M. Ferguson. c,M.G. 
Besides numerous papers and correspondence on 
botanical as well as zoological subjects, he issued 
in 1850 a unique and instructive book on the 
Palmyrah Palm, an 8vo. pamphlet now very 
scarce. The Scripture Botany of Ceylon formed 
the subject of an interesting pamphlet by him in 
1859, followed by an account of the Timber Trees 
of Ceylon in 1863, Ceylon Ferns aud their Allies 
in 1881, and a brochure on The Grasses ef Ceylon 
in the same year. The study of low vegetable 
organisms had alse an attraction for him, and his 
collection of Algze was incorporated in 1887.in the 
Catalogue of Ceylon Alge by Mr, George Murray, 


F,L.S., of the British Museum. Sir. Joseph 
Hooker, Sir Emerson Tennent, Drs. Thwaites 
and Trimen, all acknowledged their ‘‘ copious 


and mutuajly instructive communications ” with 
Ferguson; and, asis a customary compliment to 
men of repute, Sir Joseph Hooker dedicated the 
genus Mergusonia to him. 

Mr. W. Ferguson hada worthy contemporary in 
Mr. George Wall, F.L.S., wno published in 1873, for 
private, circulation only, his Catalogue of Ceylon 
Ferns, a 4to vol. which was followed by his Check List 
of Ceylon Ferns in 1879.. Cryptogamic botany was 
his favourite pastime, and his private collection 
of Ceylon ferns was very large. The tower of the 
Victoria Commemoration Buildings in Kandy, 
now. opened, has: been erected to the memory 
of Mr. Wall, by the Planters’ Association of 
Ceylon. 

The present state of knowledge of Ceylon 
Botany owes undoubtedly more to Dr. Trimen, 
who succeeded Dr. Thwaites in 1880, than.even to 
the labours of his illustrious predecessors, As- 
suming the duties of head of our Botanical De- 
partment at the age of 35, with an already es- 
tablished reputation in Europe as a botanist, he 
by his great acquirements and steady devotion 
to science rendered yeoman service to the bota- 
nical world generally for 16 years, his death, 
truly in harness, occurring in October 1896. 
From the outset the reorganisation of his de- 
partment upon more modern and utilitarian 
principles received his special attention, simul- 
taneously with the investigation of the local 
flora, collecting and describing new species and 


elucidating ones hitherto imperfectly understood. * 


He was an authority on Quinology, and in 1883 — 
was engaged by the Madras Government to report 
on certain problems connected with the Cinchona 

industry of the Nilgiris. In 1886 he issued his 
Systematic Catalogue of Flowering Plants and 
Ferns Indigenous to Ceylon, an _8vo. now out of 
print ; whilst in 1888 he published his Hortus 
Zeylanicus, being a classified list_of plants grown 
in the Royal, Betanic Gardens at Peradeniya... As 
co-author of the voluminous and standard work 
Medical Plonts by Trimen and Bently, he was 
au foit in medical botany, which he turned to 
establishing ,in Peradeniya 
Gardens a Botanical Museum, containing collec- 
tions of native and foreign drugs, fibres, _timbers, 
grains, curiosities, &c.. Branch-gardens. were 
founded by him at Anuradhapura and Badulla in 
1883 and. 1886 respectively. The pages of yarious 
scientific journals, more particularly the Journal 
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- of Botany , of which he himself was editor from 


1870 to 1880, were frequently enriched by Tri- 
men’s contributions on Ceylon Botany, and 
‘no Jess than fifty papers’’ stand under his 
name at the Royal Society, of which he was a 
distinguished Fellow. His magnum opus is, how- 
ever, his Flora of Ceylon, which, unfortunately 
tor the Colony, he did not live to finish. The com- 
pletion of this work has, happily, been undertaken 
by the veteran Sir Joseph Hooker of Kew, Dr. 
Trimen having completed the first three volumes, 
with an atlas of plates, which bring the book as 
far down as Balanophoracez in the order of Ben- 
tham and Hooker’s Genera Plantarum. Sir 
Joseph has creditably accomplished his task, the 
fifth and. last volume being now finished. The 
plan of Trimen’s Flora isacknowledged to bea model 
of what such floras should be, it being, as far as 
completed by him, characterised by the critical 
insight and terse lucidity which always dis- 
tinguished the author.—Yours truly, XEON, 


NO. VI. 

DEAR Str,—Though the real value of Dr. 
Trimen’s ‘‘ Flora ” cannot well be estimated, more 
especially as Thwaites’ ‘‘ Enumeratio”— though 
superseding preceding works—is of use to botanists 
only, an idea of its merit may be inferred from 
the fact that ‘‘one principal object of the work 
is to enable observers to ascertain the name ot 
any plant they may find growing wild;” after- 
wards learning “all that may have been written 
about it, appreciating its relationship with other 
plants, tracing its geographical limits, and intelli- 
gently investigating its properties and uses.” In 
1896, shortly before his death, Dr. Trimen con- 
tributed to the ‘‘Journal of Botany,” Vol. XXXTV, 
A Preliminary List of Maldive Plants, with 
notes, based on a collection of plants sent him 
from: the Maldive Islands, it being his intention 
to write later a Flora of these islands. Tri- 
men’s name is perpetuated in Ficus Trimeni and 
others; a tree of thelast-named species forms ahand- 
some object in Peradeniya Gardens. Vol. XXXIV 
of the ‘‘ Journal of Botany” is dedicated to this 
savant and the same volume contains a memoir 
anda portrait of him. 

In any account of the Botany of Ceylon it 
would be unjustifiable not to make reference to 
the compilations of Mr. J Ferguson, F.R.C.1., &c. 
the capable and esteemed multi-editor of 38 years’ 
standing. In 1881 he started the 7ropical Agri- 
culturist, a monthly magazine devoted to the 
interests of tropical agriculture and inevitably 
touching botany and horticulture ; whilst amongst 
his other labours are ‘his compilations on the 
Coconut Palm (cocos nucifera) second edition in 
1898 ; All About Tobacco, 1890; All About Spices 
and Fibres, 1888 ; Arecanut (areca catechn) 1897 ; 
Tobacco, 1889; Coffee Planters’ Manual (latest 
edition); AZZ About Rubber, 1899, &c. 

‘With reference to the economic aspects of 
Botany in Ceylon, it is worth ‘mentioning the 
unparalleled rapidity with which both the Cin- 
ehona bark and Tea industries developed in the 
island. The yearly export of the former (now but 
a few hundred thousand pounds) reached from 
50 1b. in 1869 to nearly 16 million pounds in 
1887; whilst that of tea rose from 23 lb. in 1873 
to almost 130 millions in 1899, the estimate of ex- 
port for 1900 being 140 millions. 

—— -—— Ceylon Tea 

Who could estimate the virtues of that drink, 
Which made not one, but many thousands think, 
And write such works as made the vulgar stare, 
And filled the world with disputations rare. 
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_Befere concluding this brief and incomplete’ 
bibliography of Ceylon Botany it is imperative to! 


refer to the notable Sinhalese family of Natural 
History Artists, the de Alwises, who by their 
hereditary talent for drawing and painting con: 
nect the present day with practically the inception 
of Botanic Gardens in Ceylon. The late Mr, H 
de Alwis, Mudaliyar, served as writer under 
Moon in 1818 at Kalutara, being, after the re- 
moval of the Gardens to Peradeniya, appointed 
Botanical Draftsman, a post which he held for 
38 years. In 1839 his services were solicited and 
secured by Dr. Wight for three months at Madras 
to assist in the botanical drawings for the great 
work Icones Plantarum Indize Orientalis. In 
1861 Mr. de Alwis retired on pension which he 
enjoyed for the record number of 33 years.- The 
orchids Alwisia tenwis and Teniophyllum Alwisii 
have been named after him by Dr. Lindley. Mr. 
de Alwis was succeeded in 1865 by his son 
William (made Muhandiram in 1896) who, being 
still in office and with the gift of his father 
admirably developed, has added largely to the 
series of botanical drawings started by his father 
almost at the beginning of the century. He has 


painted from nature the Lepidopterous Insects of | 


Ceylon, which with a few additions were published 
in 1880-87 in three 4to volumes by F W Moore, 
F,Z.S., who supplied the text and in mistake put 
his own name to the plates. Mr. Alwis’s drawings 
were of such high character that pecuniary assist: 
ance from the Ceylon Government was given’ 
for this work. The Rev. M J Berkeley, F.L's. 
and © E Broome, F.L.S., in their Fungi of Ceylon 
(published in Journal of the Linnean Society, 
vols, xi, xiv, and xv) accord their appreciation 
of Mr. W de Alwis’s ‘“‘ exquisite drawings of the 
fleshy fungi of Ceylon” by naming after him 
the tungus Hygrophorus Alwisit. 

The selection in 1896 of Mr. J C Willis, m.a., 
F.L.S., as head of the Ceylon Botanical Depart- 
ment and so succeeding the line of illustrious 
Directors preceding him, has been fully justified: 
in the result. Mr. Willis has given ‘the 
results of his investigation in the remarkable 


family of Podostomacee in a paper before the | 


British Association at Dover in 1899. Since his 
appointment he has energetically carried on the 
extension of his department on scientific and 
practical principles, securing the establishment 
in the Gardens of a new Research Laboratory, 
and the appointments on his staff of an expert 
Entomologist and a professional Mycologist. 


aX. 


EXPERIMENTS IN MANURING TEA IN 
CEYLON. 

DEAR S1R,—I see you take notice of Messrs, 
Tarrant, Henderson & Co.’s Circular, especially 
as regards the results of manuring, which 
the compilers show. The results are poor, 
and it does not require a manuring expert 
to advise the proprietor of No. 2 field to 
abandon that field. 

The proprietor of field No. 3 must have 
had the cockles of his heart warmed when 
his manuring brought forth 426lb instead of 
250; but he must have felt less jubilant 
when he found a second dose of manure re- 
duced his bearing to 372lb. Perhaps 
the third manuring will land him at the 
original amount—250lb. 

I have read hurriedly Mr. Kelway Bam- 
ber’s report on tea soils , and asin scavenging 
carts in cities you have often a man in front 
vinging a large bell, I think our well- 
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known manuring expert should have an 
Elwood Helmet presented to him by Ceylon 
proprietors, on which the following words 
(page 74) might be lettered in gold:—‘‘ That the 
present cropin Ceylon could be increased by 
one-third or more there is little doubt, and 
this without the employment of very ex- 
pensive, though perhaps somewhat, stimula- 
ting manures. But what would be the effect 
if new markets and demand did not keep 
up. with the supply?” 

In these days of so many subscription lists, 
terribly costly. though they are, [ however 
don’t mind adding my mite for this charit- 
able object, the gold leieemae of the Elwood 
Helmet tobe presented to our manuring ex- 
pert.— Yours truly, 

' 170,000,000LB EXPORT, 


“HAS CEYLON THREE ROBINS?” 


DEAR Sir,—My question is in the heading. 
Tennent’s ‘‘ Natural History,” page OA, 
speaks of ‘‘ the rich and melodious tones of 
their clear and musical calls. In the eleva- 
tions of the Kandyan country there are a 
few, such as the robin of Neura-ellia 
(Pratincola atrata) and the long-tailed thrush 
(Kittacinela macrura) whose song rivals that 
of their European namesakes; but far 
beyond the attraction of their notes, the 
traveller rejoices in the flute-like voices of 
the Dayal-bird (Copsychus. saularis) called 
by Europeans in Ceylon the ‘ Magpie 
Robin.’ This is not to be confounded with 
the other popular favourite, the Indian 
Robin (Thamnolia fulicata) which Edgar Lay- 
ard said ‘‘is never seen in the unfrequented 
jungle, but always near the habitations of 
men.” Who will describe for me then the 
distinctive appearance of each bird, in 
simple clear language so that I may 
identify the 

(1) Indian Robin. 

(2) Dayal bird or Magpie Robin. 

And (3) the Robin of Nuwara Eliya. 
and obige— Yours truly, NEWCOMER. 

[We quote as_ follows from Legge’s big 
book on Ceylon Birds :— 

(1) Inpian Rosin.—Thamnolia Fulicata (Lhe Black 
Robin). Adult male. tength 6:2 to 6:4 inches; wing 
3:0; tail 2°5; Iris brown; bill, legs and feet, black. 
Entire body, except the abdomen, glossy blue black, 
this, with the under-tail coverts, ig fine chesnut; 
wings end tail coal-black; a large patch on the 
wing formed by thelesser and median coverts, white. 
This familiar little bird is a geueral household fa- 
vourite ig Ceylon, frequenting the vicinity of homan 
dwellings, perching on walls and roofs, resorting even 
to the verandahs of bungalows. In the Northern and 
Eastern parts, where it is abundant, andjlikewise in 
many portions of the interior, it is by no means 
restricted as Layard suppesed, to the neighbourhood 
of houses, but is found in all open rocky places, in 
newly burnt clearings, and in cultivated chenas, and 
in the Central Province it affects stony patnas and 
bare hill-sides. Lt is most animated in its move- 
ments, carrying its tail erect and jerking it up with 
a corresponding strutting down of its wings when 
giving out its prefty warble. It passes much of its 
time on the ground, darting about after flies and 
insects, aud moving hither and thither with a shont 
jerky flight. It consorts in pairs, but the young 
brood remain a long 
forming after the breeding season a little troop of 
three or four. . 
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(2) Copsycuus Savuaris,. (THe Macpre Rog.) 
Adult male. Length 80 to 85 inches; wing 4-0.t0 
4:1; tail 35. Iris dark brown; eye-lid neutral brown ; 
bill black ; legs and feet plumbeous brown or blackish 
leaden, claws black. Head. neck, chest and upper 
surface with the scapulars glossy blue-black; quills 
and tail black; secondary wing-coverts, outer webs 
of tertials, under surface from the chest, under 
wing-coverts, three outer tail-feathers entirely and 
the next pair, except on the inner margin pure 
white; thighs white, black posteriorly. The white 
wing-coverts and outer webs of the tertials forma 
broad longitudinal band en the wing when closed. — 

The Magpie Robin is universally distributed 
throughout the whole island up to an altitude of 5,500 
feet; thereis no spot in the lowcountry, save the 
solitudes of the damp southern and western forests, 
where it may not from time to time be observed. 

(3) Tue Nuwana Exiya Ropin.—Pratineola Atrata. 
(The Hill Bush-chat.) Adult male. Length 5-9 t0.6-2 
inches; wing 30 to 3°25; tail 225 to 2°4. Iris shazel- 
brown; bill, legs and feet black. Above and beneath 
coal-black, slightly brownish on the lower part of the 
breast; tips of the rump-feathers, and all but the 
terminal portions of the tail.coverts, the median and 
innermost feathers of the greater wing-coverts, to- 
gether with the centre of the abdomen and under 
tail-coverts, white. Not unfrequently one or two 
white feathers about the nape exist, and the amonnt 
of this colour on the rump and lower parts yaries 
somewhat. . 

The Hill-Chat is only an inhabitant of the upper 
mennyaine and even there its limit is markedly 

efined, 


ROUND THE WOKLD FOR CEYLON TEA: 
IN THE FROZEN NORTH. 


Mount Stephen, Rocky Mountains, Jan. 27. 


DEAR Sir,—The last time I wrote you was on 
the banksiof the Atbara River squatting.on the 
sands under the piercing rays of a tropical sun, 
with my faithful Soudanese servant ‘t Hassan” in 
attendance, and Teck making a feed on rushes 
before taking his master back .to Berber. 

As I‘now write the surroundings are somewhat 
different. Here I am seated in the Canadian 
Pacific Railway Pullman Car ‘ Montana,” which 
forms part of the train, which with two engines 
is slowly creeping up the steep gorges of the 
Rocky Mountains which are covered with snow 
many feet deep, and the thermometer forty degrees 
below zero. In an hour we hope tobe at Mount 
Stephen Station which is 5,296 feet-above the sea s 
the highest point in Canada as yet reached by the 
iron horse. At this time of year few ‘passengers 
cross the Rocky Mountains, today J.am the only. — 
occupant of the Pullman Car, which has sleeping 
accommodation for thirty-four passengers fitted up 
with electric light, steam jpipes to regulate. the. 
heat, large smoking room, lavatories, &c,, ‘These 
cars are so heavy. and-well balanced, that,even 
when running ata high rateof speed, LT haye-no 
difficulty in writing with my typewriter. Leay- 
ing San Francisco on the 21st inst. by the Northern 


Pacific Railway,, a distance of 1,500 miles which and 


is covered in three days and three nights ‘brings | 
you to Vancouver, the Western terminus of the 
Canadian |Pacifie Railway. The. growth of this 
city which now numbers 26,000 inhabitants, has 
been) very rapid, and only dates back to 1886. The 
city has many fine stone ‘buildings, streets ane Jit. 
by electric light, and,paved with wood blocks and 
asphalt. ilectric cable cars run‘to all parts, and 
past the doors of the twelve banks which thismew 
city can ‘boast of, id 
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The climate of Vancouver is wet and mild ; snow 
may be seen on the mountains which surround 
the city for five months of the year, but it is 
seldom that it falls in the city. 

The distance from Vancouver to Halifax (which 
is the terminus of the railway.on the Eastern coast) 
is 3,666 miles, the journey occupies a week ; the 
passenger only changing cars once. Leaving 
Vancouver the scenery is very beautiful, as the 
train winds.its way along the bank of the Fraser 
River, which is known throughout the world for 
the large numbers of salmon that are caught 
every year, canned and shipped to all parts of 
the world. 

Qn wakening the following morning the scenery 
is very different. the train which the day before 
was covering some sixty miles an hour, is now 
creeping slowly up the sides of steep gorges 
through which torrents of icy water are rushing ; 
on either side stand gigantic cliffs towering 
hundreds of feet. above, covered with ice and snow. 
At noon we reach Glacier House, and stop for 
lunch. Last year the fall of snow.at this particular 
point registered fifty feet. Facing the station 
stands the ‘‘Great Glacier” only half a mile 
distant, en amazing sight, as you will imagine 
when I tell you that this field of perpetual ice 
covers some 200 square miles, some hundreds of 
feet in thickness. fo the left of the ‘‘ Great 
Glacier” rises Mount Sir Donald, a naked and 
abrupt pyramid to a height ofa mile and a half 
abowe tthe station. ‘This stately monolith was 
named jafter Sir Donald ‘Smith, now Lord:Strabth- 
cona, Agent-General in Loncon for Canada, the 
man who +has offered to equip and transport to 
South Africa 400 picked Mounted Infantry at his 
own expense; the cost of which I have heard 
will exceed two hundred thousand pounds sterling. 
Leaving Glacier House the train continues i's 
winding route steadily climbing up the sides of 
the steep gorges, now and again diving through 
long snowsheds, which jhave been built where it 
was found impossible to keep the line clear of 
snow. During tlre winter months hundreds of 
Men are employed in removing the snow off the 
line in these paitts. - 


As Iam writing we,are steaming out of Mount 
Stephen Station, above which stands Mount 
Stephen ‘towering 8,000 feet avove the valley, to 
the left is seen ahuge green glacier 800 feet in 
thickness. The cold here is more than ajtypewriter 
can describe; and as darkness has set in I think 


bed the best place, leaving my letter to be con- * 


tinued tomorrow. 

Moose Jaw, Jan. 28.—Rising at 9 a.m. I found 
the train travelling at a good pace along the 
great .prairie plateau which extends for some 
thousands of square miles ‘to the north and east 
of the Rocky Mountains, which are now out of 
sight. In winter this great prairie is enveloped 
in-snow and jice; in summer it is covered with 
rich grass, inot;a tree-to be.seen. At the stations 
where .we stop, Indians board the train :and offer 
milk ,and buffalo ,horns for sale. This race who 
in the past were renowned for their powers in 
hunting big game, and for their brave and fierce 
methods of fighting, are fast becoming extinct. 
Tomorrow we enter the more civilized regions 
wherein summer farms covering 
acres may be seen under wheat. In the evening 
we, agrive at Winnipey, where I will stay for two 
days before continuing my journey to the East 
Coast, en route for Paris. This afternoon the 
Conductor took compassion .on my solitude and 


-the smallest experience of human nature. 


thousands of * 


< 
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began to give a detailed accountof what I would 
and would not see as we went farther East ; 
I soon ‘brought him up with a round ‘turn, by 
informing him that ‘‘this was my eighth journey 
across this track in the past seven years.”-—Youtrs 
truly, R. VALENTINE- WEBSTER, 


LABOUR IN INDIA AND CEYLON, 
Coonoor, Nilgiris, Feb. 23. 

S1r,—There are upwards of 3? millions of people 
now being relieved Ly the. Government of India - 
in connection with the present famine, and as the 
population in this year is increasing at the rate of 
six millions, or two per cent’ per annum, and 
this rate will continue in larger numbers every 
year, it is evident that famines in the. future 
will become more and more costly. That financial 
difficulties must ensue is ‘evident, and just as the 
previous difficulties were met by forving up the 
exchange, so will future financial embarrassments 
be met by the same expedient with the view: of 
reducing the home charges, There are two reasons 
why it is certain that the same expedient will 
be -resorted-to—the fact that the unpopularity 
necessarily accompanying fresh taxation will be 
avoided, and the still more influential fact. that 
the officials, who are really the rulers of India, 
will gain largely by still further raising the-rate 
of exchange. That they will seize the first pre- 
text for doing so in the future.as readily as they 
have done in the past, no one.can.doubt, who has 
The 
planters of India andiCeylon will have :to face 
two serious facts—the fact that they have been 
placed at a great disadvantage in competing 
with their rivals in the other  silver-usine 
countries, and the fact that: there is every 
prospect, [ might almost say certainty, of their 
being placed, at a still further disadvantage, 
Does any one believe, or can it:be for one moment 
supposed, that the producers of India and Ceylon 
and the capitalists who. work in .eonjunction 
with them are blind ‘to these facts? That they 
ave not so is proved by the facts which 
appeared in the leading article otf the Ceylon 
Observer of Feb. 7, Which wells us that <in 
1899 (when if was certain that the Government 
would adhere to its fatal currency policy) ithe 
cooly immigrants fell off by about half, “while 
the departures exceeded the arivals -by 13,000, 
And that both producers and capitalists are 
rightly judging the situation, we shave ample 
evidence in India where wages are being reduced, 
and advances too, all of which indicates what 
everyone knows, »namely, that extensions shave 
been stopped, .and :that land is being thrown out 
of. cultivation, being either wholly abandoned, 
or put into an inferior state of working. ‘Phere 
is only one thing that. can arrest -this decline, 
and that is the granting of such a Bounty on 
exports as will place producers in the. same 
position which they occupied previous to the 
closing of the mints. The producers would ‘be 
thus placed on a.secure footing, confidence would 
at once be restored both to ithem and to ithe 
capitalists, and India ind Ceylon would soon 
exhibit the same signs of progress | which they 
did previous to the closing of the mints, and 


about up to the time when it was certain 
that they would not be. reopened. © ‘Ihe 
proposed step would probably call for & 


further raising of the exchange, but this would be 
all in favour of the proposed measure, ere the 
officials would gain on their home remittances, 
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and. they,' as we know, are masters of the 
situation both in India and, in the shape of the 
India Council, at home. The Secretary of State 
maybe reckoned on as being usually in the 
hands: of the Council, and the Governor-General 
as being in the hand: of the Secretary of 
State when the adoption of any new policy is 
concerned. Parliament, I need hardly say, is 
absolutely out of the count. 

_In. conclusion I may remark that nothing 
- could (vide p, 464 of ‘* Gold, Sport, and Plant- 
ing) be more certain than that the first effect of 
the currency measure would be a diminution in the 
demand. for labour, and if t' is did not sooner 
oceur,it. was partly because iu’ was not generally 
believed, that the Government would persevere 
with. its’ currency policy, and partly to a vague 
hope that the second Currency Committee 
might reverse the decision of the first, for which 
indeed there was some ground as. the witnesses 
were nearly all. against the policy which has 
been. carried out, and a change from which it 
is now hopeless te expect-—Obediently yours, 

ROBERT H. ELLIOT. 


THE LONDON COCOA MARKET, 


London, Feb. 23. 

DEAR, Sir,-—As usual when the new crops of 
Trinidad) and Grenada Cocoa. first arrive in any 
quantity, the: pressure to sell being out of pro- 
portion to the desire to buy, has caused a drop in 
prices, which is unwarranted by the present state 
of the market ; for with a good demand which 
is sure to last, the stocks are very small being 
only 79,203 bags, against 90,485 bags in 1899, 
113,918 bags in 1898, and 139,538 bags in 1897, 
and. there are outside influences new at work 
creating an exceptionable demand which were 
altogether absent in previous years ; and even if 
the supply this year proves to be as large as 
that of 1899, which it is generally believed will 
be the case, the South African War will keep 
the Government active buyers for another six 
months at least: (Monsieur Jean Bloch, the Polish 
author of ‘‘The Theory of Modern Warfare,” esti- 
mates it will take a year tosee the matter pro- 
perly through) and the American and continental 
demand is expected to show as large an increase 
in the coming year’s consumption as they have 
done in the past one, which makes me convinced 
that by June those who are now anxious sellers 
will see the mistake they have made; for, if 
they do not show a firmer tone than they are now. 
doing, weshall have good middling to good red 
Trinidads at 73s and Fine Grenadas at 65s before 
the end of April. As during the last two years 
there has heen a tendency to handle fine Trini- 
dads more judicously, this grade is not likely to 
show a great drop, ifindeed they do not go 
higher, as is the case just now, for whilst good 
middling red is now selling at only 78s against 
82 and 82s 6d three weeks ago ; one of the fine 
marks sold last week at 84s 6d against only 82s 6d 
in Jany. Ceylon Cocoa it is true eften fluctuates 
independently of Trinidads, being used more 
for confectionery, for which purposes its finest 
marks tetch faney prices, and also because up to 
now the bulk of the crop has been sent exclu- 
sively to London, which, forcing the best buyers 
fo come together from all parts of the worle as 
Russia, America, Spain, and even Mexico when 
hey crop is short, causes a keen competition re- 
sulting in ‘high rates which would ‘never be 
ah ained:if she: senther cocoa to every market 
ulider thesun that buys it, as Trinidad is so fond 
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of doing, and which is a great mistake, for not 
only does it, as I have already said, prevent buyers 
coming together in one common centre, bunt the’ 
cocoa is often shipped entirely to one buyer who 
having it all to himself squeezes the prices down to 
the utmost limit he can before he forces the owner 
to ship it elsewhere, and sell ata betterrate 

At the sales this week 6,783 bags of all growths 
were offered including 419 Trinidads, 1896 
Grenadas, and 800 Ceylons. Of these the Govy- 
ernment bought 214 bags of Trinidad at 78s and 
78s 6d, 167 bags of Grenada at 69s to 70sand 76) 
bags Machala Guayaquils at 73s6d. The sales 
went off with good demand at slightly lowerrates 
for Grenadas, and Dominicas, for out of 2,500 
bags offered 1800 bags sold; Grenadas at 65s 6d for 
common to 71s 6d for fine, and Dominicas at 65s 
6d to 67s. The Ceylons nearly all sold, (707 
changed hands at the sales) at 68s for native, 
62s 6dto 66s 6d for smalls—70s to 77s for mids 
dling to fair—and 80s to 86s for good to fine red. 
Since the sale the demand has been quiet as there 
is expected to be big sales next week. The 
West India mail had nearly 4,000 bags of Trini- 
dads alone, which they are trying to get up ia 
time, whilst of Ceylons the cocoa -by the ‘‘ Duke 
of Buckingham” and if possible by the “ Awa 
Maru” will be offered. 

The receipts from Guayaquil are still large, 
and. up to now in excess of last year’s, being 
36,710 quintals since Ist January against 26/400 
quintals last year, and 33,000 quintals in 1898, 
Cocoa butter is firm: sales have taken place at ls 
53d and 1s 6d is now asked.— Yours truly, 

HAROLD HAMEL SMITH. 


TEA: LONDON CHARGES ON. 
Kandy, 27th Feb. 
Sik,—I herein enclose copy of letter received 
from the Secretary, Ceylon Association in Lon- 
don, on the subject of the reduction of Bulking 
and Taring Charges in London.—I am, sir, yours 
faithfully, A. PHILIP. 


Ceylon Association in London, 61, and 62, 
Gracechurch Street, E.C., 9th Feb. 1900, 
A. Philip Esq., Secretary, Planters’ Association, 
Kandy. 
DEAR S1R,—Referring to my letter of 26th ult: 
I beg to forward copy of a second letter from 
the Tea-clearing House Committee, dated 5th 
instant, from which it will be seen that for the 
present it is not preposed to make any reduc- 
tions except in respect of the Bulking and Taring 
rate-—Yours faithfully, (Signed) 
WM. MARTIN LEAKE, Secretary. 
Tea Clearing House Committtee, 21, 
Mincing Lane, 5th Feb. 1900. 
The Secretary, the Ceylon Association in 
London, 61, and 62, Gracechurch Street, E.C. 
DEAR Sir,—Referring to my letter of the 23rd 
ult. I am directed to inform you that the re: 
duced Bulking and Taring charges therein set 
out, have now been confirmed and will apply to 
all teas bulked and separately tared on and 
after the Ist March next, 
This alteration is a considerable reduction and 
the Committee trust it will enable the Importers 
“to make desired arrangements with the Trade 
in respect of the taring of the teas. The Com- 
mittee, however, regret that in view ofe thé 
heavy expenses pressing upon their trade they 
are unable at present to make turther altera- 
tions in the rates.—I am, dear’ sir, yours’ faith- 
fully, (Signed) Gro. T. Pocok, Secretary. 


| 
| 
| 
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MINOR PRODUCTS. REPORT. 


AwnNatto Serp.—A bid of 8d per poand for fair bright 
Madras seed islikely to be accepted for a parcel of 
13 bags. There was little on offer today compared 
ith previous sales. 

CincHona.—Our Amsterdam correspondent informs 
us that the Vriessveen cinchona bark department 
reports the shipments from Java to Kurope from Janu- 
ary 9th to February 12th, 1900, at 715,000 Amst, lb. 

Cinnamon Oin.—Leaf oil sold at 14d per oz, 
sbuject. 

Coca Leaves.—In auction fair green Ceylon leaves 
realised 1s per pound for one bag. The shipments 
from Java from July ist to November 30th, 1899, 
have been :— 


1899 1898 1897 1896 1895 
Bales 202 - 445 496 335 509 
Dark green Huanoco leaves are offered at 1s 4d 
per pound, c.if.and light green Truxillo at 1s 1d. 


Quinine.—The exports of quinine from Java during 
November, 1899, were in one consignment of 133 
cases to the United Kingdom (opt. New York). 
‘The shipments from July 1st to November 30th, 1899, 


“were 655 cases, against 614 cases for the corespond- 


ing period of 1898.—Chemist and Druggist, Feb. 17. 
SS ee 
DEATH OF AN OLD CEYLON 
PLANTER. 


Our obituary includes the name of a 
well-known former planting resident in 
Ceylon, but who has latterly been tea plant- 


ing in Natal, Mr. John~-Fraser.. He. was in 
‘his day a very strong man; but after en- 


during all the worries and trials appertain- 
ing to the life of a coffee estate proprietor 
in one of the wettest parts of Lower Dikoya 


_and then fighting away till he got the estate 


into tea and became Superintendent where 


-he had been proprietor, his health broke 


down, and a succession of abscesses on, the 
liver undermined his. constitution ; indeed 
the late Dr. MacDonald was amazed at. his 
repeated recoveries. A time of great weakness, 
however, arrived ; and on our advice, ‘‘ Aber- 


deen” Fraser went to Carlsbad, and came 


back in four months looking’ and feeling as 
well as ever he did in his life,—a marvel- 
lous case of the waters taking effect when 
a man was very far gone indeed. No one 


could persuade Mr. Fraser not to go. back 


to ‘* Aberdeen” estate and he worked there 


‘for two or three years in good health until he 
“moved to Brae estate, Matale—a still wetter 


region if possible !—and there also he did 
coo work and kept well. After some years, 
there came the offer through a brother to 


@ ‘as Manager of a Tea place in Natal, and 


Fraser has been in the ‘‘ Garden Colony ” 


‘since January; 1897, well-pleased with his 


work: but here again he had a narrow 


Jescape of. poisoning atthe time his brother 


James, who was visiting him, fell a vic- 
tim. It is, perhaps, therefore, no wonder 
that the end has come to Mr. John 


Fraser in ~his 60th year. We dao not 


know if he was touched by the war 
or had trouble therefrom; but in his day, 
certainly Mr. John Fraser of Aberdeen, 


-Brae‘and Natal, had his full share of battl- 


ing with misfortune and with physical ills, 
while he always showed an example of putting 
‘ca stout heart to a stey brae.” Mr. Fraser 
has left a son in Ceylon, now Manager of 
Nicholoya, Matale. to him and other rela- 
tives, we tender sympathy on this sadevent. 
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BOTANY AND THE INDIAN FOREST 
DEPARTMENT. 
‘AN APPEAL. 


(To the Editor ‘Indian Forester.” ) 


Anent the letter of Dr. Schlich in Nature, copy 
of which appears in your issue of December last 
regarding the above subject, every, Forester, it. is 
thought, of some standing and experience, will agree 
with almost everything he has saidin answer to Sir 
George King, with this exception: that it is not be- 
lieved that the Jack of knowledge of botany, displayed 
by most Indian. Forest officers is due so much to the 
want of well equipped systematic botanical instructors 
at Coopers Hill as Dr. Schlich alleges.| With. the 
botanical instruction now acquired at, the College 
Forest officers, it is felt, should have been able to 
increase their knowledge of the subject in Indiaif a 
real interest had been taken in the subject originally; 
what is needed it seems is that men must be OS 
cruited for the Indian Forest service from among 
those who are botanically inclined, and to attract such 
men, botany as even now taught, must not only. be 
made compulsory, but placedin, the forefront of the 
subjects for the entrance and after examinations of the 
College. By forefront is meant that a much larger 
number of marks. should be given for botany than for 
any other subject. 


As far as can be ascertainsd the large majority of 
men who have joined the Imperial Forest Service 
during the past 10 or 11 years have relapsed into 
administrators pure and simple, and little difference 
is apparent between their present qualifications and 
those in the Indian Civil or Police. In fact as far 
as external appearances go their previous training 
might, to all intents and purposes have been the 
same, originally asthe training of the former. 


A modification in the present system of marking at 
Cooper’s Hill therefore is suggested in the manner 
explained, and more constant practical instruction in 
botany should be imparted to the stadents while at 
the College. Examinations, chiefly oral, should also 
be held in this branch of their studies, as well as in 
Forest organization, while on tour. The latter sub- 
ject is doubtless very valuable, and needs much 
attention but it can be acquired and improved upon 
in India to a very great extent because of officers 
being forced nolens volens, to study it. Workin, plans 
in fact can be drawn up by auy educated Forester 
with the aid of Dr, Schlich’s admirable works, and with 
a little previous practical continental experience such 
as most Foresters obtain. And if it could be ruled 
that no Forest officer of less than seven years standin 
should be a working plans officer so much the better, 


Sir George King has done a service in) drawing 
attention to the want of knowledge of even.elemen- 
tary botany among Indian Foresters, and a discussion 
it is hoped in your columns will now follow, bearing 
on his remarks as reproduced by Dr,. Schlich.. The 
Forest Department is still practically in its infancy and 
by a discussion among men now out here,, whohave 
almost completed their time and who would be capable 
of giving an opinion as to how best.to remedy the 
unsatisfactory state of things (as unsatisfactory they 
must be termed), some valuable suggestions might 
be thrown out which would be of use to the authori- 
ties at home in coming to a decision in the matter, 


It is true, that we do not’ require men to be only 


‘botanists; but those who enter the Forest service 


should display a greater leaning towards the study of 
trees, shrubs and small plants than the large majority 
especially from Cooper’s Hill now do. D. 


25th January, 1900.—Jndian Foresters February, 


° 


eee 


_TReES.—The Government of India have sanc- 
tioned the expenditure of sums. not exceeding 
1,000 in each case for tree planting in Wana 
and inthe Tochi Valley. 
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QUININE. 


Mr. Maytin mentioned the labours of Richard 
Spence, Pritchett, John Weir, Robert Cross, Charles 
Ledger, De Vrij, and others who were pioneers in the 
establishment of cinchona-culvation in Java, India 
and Ceylon. He then called attention to the superior 
quality of the Ledgerina variety of Cinchona Calisaya, 
which yields from 9 to 10°5 per centof quinine,* with 
103to 114 per cent of total alkaloids. 

The cultivation of cinchona in India, and the prepara- 
tion and sale of cinchona febrifuge there, were next 
referred to, the methods of cultivation also being 
briefly noted. From this the author proceeded to 
mention the principal facts in respect to the dis- 
covery of quinine and other cinchona alkaloids, and 
described some of the methods for manufacturing 
quinine which had been published. He then sub- 
mitted the following short descriptions of salts of 
quinine :— 

Aceratr.—Rather more soluble in water than’sul- 
phate. 

ARSENIATE AND ARSENITE-—Recommended by some 
doctors as more powerfully antiperiodic than the other 
salts; contains twenty-nine per cent arsenious acid, 
and 69°4 per cent quinine. 

BITaRTRATE.—Sparingly soluble in water, and has, 
therefore, little taste. In a number of prescriptions 
by a West-end phvsician I observed quinine sulphate 
and citric acid frequently prescribed; one day I 

questioned him as to why, when he told me that it 
was the most useful salt of quinine to administer to 
patients having a tendency to acidity. 

FERROCYANIDE.—Said to be most efficacious. 

Hypriopipr.—Alterative, tonic and antiperiodic, 
used in scrofulous affections. 

Hyproipinr, Acip.—Soluble 1in 20. 

Lactate.—Soluble 1 in 20; used for hypodermic 
injections, 

HypRoBromipE.—Excess of hydrobromic acid given 
to lessen cinchonism sometimes caused by large 
doses ; contains 76:6 per cent. 

HypropromipE, Acip.—Well adapted for hypoder- 
mic injection. 

HyprocHLoripE.--Richer in alkaloid than sulphate 
(81°8 per cent) ; antiseptic; powerful germicide, 1 in 
800 stopping growth. 

HyprocuLoripu, Acip.—Most soluble salt of quinine 
(lin 1); contains 72 per cent. é 

HypROCHLOROSULPHATE.— 74°3 per cent alkaloid. 

HypDROCHLOROCARBAMIDE.— Urea quinine; not rich 
in alkaloid 

PuHosPpHATE.—For rickets associated with stomach- 
affections ; contains 76:2 per cent. 

SALICYLATE.—Contains 70°1 per cent alkaloid: use- 
ful in rheumatic gout. 

SuLpPHATE.—This salt is the most used of any ; 
contains 73'5 per cent alkaloid; wherever quinine is 
ordered by the physician it is universally understood 
to mean this salt. y 

SULPHATE, Acip.—Soluble 1 in 11 water, and con- 
tains 59°1 per cent alkaloid only. 

Tannate.—Useful for intermittent neuralgia; only 
20 per cent alkaloidin it ; almost tasteless, and covered 
with chocolate, is given to children. 

TarTRaTe.—Used in India for hypodermic injection. 

VALERIANATE.—is of no speclal value for the antis- 
pasmodic purposes ‘for which some give it ; contains 73 
per cent alkaloid. 


* This is incorrect; the following are some of the 
percentages in Ledgeriana bark offered at the last 
cinchona auctions af Amsterdam, the figures repre- 
senting quinine sulphate 2:3, 3:1, 4:1, 5-2, 6°2, 7:3, 8:6, 
and 10'6, with many percentages between these figures. 
Occasionally a bark yielding as much as 12 per cent 
of quinine sulphate comes’ into the matket, but the 


assumption that Ledgeriana bark yields a minimum of 
9 per cent is erroneous: the average is about 5 per 


cent, ahd the highéstknown’14'5. It is particularly 
to be noted that these percentages do not refer tothe 
alkaloid quinine, but to quinine sulphate of the British 
and other Pharmacopeias. Most materia medica, text- 
books fall into the same error a8 the writer of this 
paper.—Ep., C, and D. 


~Cobbold has 
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Finally the physiological action of the alkaloid was 
discussed, and some reference made to the prices that 
had been paid, the highest since 1874, when quinine 
sulphate was 9s per oz, being 16s 6d in 1881, and the 
lowest 83d for the German sulphate. 

Mr. tiymans, in opening the discussion, said he 
thought it curious that artificial quinine had never 
been synthesised except from cinchonidine, although 
all kinds of ways had been tried. With reference to 
the dose of quinine sulphate, he mentioned that the 
one usually taken in the tropics was much higher than 
that in Engand, 10-gr, doses being quite usual.— 
Chemist and Druggist, Feb. 17. 


a 


PRODUCE AND PLANTING. 


_ Try Kasucar.—In his very interesting and instruc- 
tive book, “Innermost Asia; Trayel and’Sport in the 
Pamirs,’’ just published by Mr. Heinemann, Captain 
q something to say abont trade with 
Kashgaria which will interest téa planters. The 
Government might do much to facilitate British and 
Anglo-Indian trade with Kashgar, the commercial 
centre of innermost Asia. Only removable obstacles 
stand between tea planters of India and an etior- 
mous market in innermost Asia. The British acquisi- 
tion of Chitral gives the Indian Government an 
opportunity of establishing commercial routes easily 
and speedily traversible. 


Tra 1n Bonp.—At a recent meeting of the Groders, 
Provision Dealers, and Oilmen‘s Association} a letter 
was read from a’ member asking whether, in!the 
event of there being any increase of the tea duty, 
such increase would be charged on any duty-paid 
tea lying in bonded warehouses atthe time. In the 
course of the discussion it was stated that Messrs. 
Densham Brothers had received a letter from Mr. 
R. T. Prowse, secretary to the Customs, statitig’ that 
“the Board feel bound t6 withhold’ assent to’ the 
retention of tea in bond’ after duty has béen paid 
onftit. “ro It is quite intended to exercise all the 
powers we may find ourselves to be possessed’ of to 
prevent the wholesale retention of duty-paid’ stock 
in bonded warehouses.” It was resolved to call-the 
attention of every member of the Association to’the 
importance of bearing in mind that this decision of 
the Customs applied, of course, to all dutiable 
articles. The following is the correspondence re- 
ferred to :— 

Letter to the Mazawattee Tea Company: j 

“Office Inspector, Customs, London, Febtuary 14, 
1900.—Gentlemen,—With reference’ to a recent’ large 
payment of duty on tea by you, it’ bas been’ re- 
ported that on the 6th inst. there still remained 
11,460 packages of tea in various duty-paid’ ware- 
houses in London, of which delivery had not been 
taken, although duty had been paid. I am desired 
by the Commissioners of Customs to ascertain from 
you what steps are being takem for the withdrawal 
of these packages from bonded premises with' as 
little delay as possible—i am, gentlemen; your 
obedient servant, (signed) J. FurmincG, Office In 
spector.” 

“Hastcheap, E:C., February 15; 1900.— 

Dear Sir,—We are in receipt of your lettér of 
yesterday’s date, and in reply beg to state that we 
Fave spared no effort to.keep strictly to the régula- 
tions which your Board enforces. Immediately on 
payment of our big cheque steps were taken by us 
to clear out of the bonded warehouses without 
delay the various parcels represented by out paynient, 
and up to the date mentioned: by you—viz,, February 
6—we had removed nearly 45, packages, of four- 
fifths of the bulk. Had it not'been for the excep- 
tionally severe’ weather the whole of’ thé tea would 
have been cleared. We feel sure that you’ will 
realise thé magnitude of the task imposed by your 
regulations of clearing’ over five million, pounds of 
tea’ from bond within a few weeks—.We are, dear 
sir, yours faithfully, THe MazawaTtEEe TEA CoMPANY, 
Limirep.’—H, and C. Mail, Feb. 23. 


& 
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TEA IN CEYLON: 
EXPORTS IN PROPORTION TO AREA 
PLANTED. 


IS IT WELL TO MANURE THA 
ON VIRGIN SOIL? 


THE question has lately been raised in 
practical quarters as to whether the export 
of tea from Ceylon of recent years has kept 
up with the extension of planted land. We 
have heard a decided negative given, and 
the explanation offered that, apart from 
actual abandonments of unprofitable fields, 
much tea on poor land had fallen off in yield 
and that, even if manured, such poor tea 
failed to respond for more than one or two 
seasons and then fell back into a worse 
state than before, more especially if a 
stimulating fertiliser had been used. In 
these days of almost universal belief in the 
virtue of manure—properly selected and 
adapted of course,—it is somewhat refreshing 
to meet with practical men who are not only 
doubtful, but sceptical of the advantages 
of manuring from the proprietor’s point of 
view, if a series of years be taken into 
consideration. Given a decent soil with a 
carefully planted field of hardy hybrid jat 
in a suitable climate ; and ‘‘leave well alone” 
would be their motto. ‘Content yourself 
with an average 400 to 5001b. yield; do all 
justice in careful pruning, weeding, tillage, 
burying prunings with a little lime perhaps ; 
and leave the rest to Providence,”’—is very 
much their idea of what is right. ‘‘No doubt, ’ 
they add, “by manuring you can increase 
your yield by from 25 to 40 per cent. for 
some years; but your trees suffer in the 
long run and the yield eventually falls off.” 

Now as regards a problem of this kind, 
no doubt a good deal will be learned from 
the forthcoming Report of Mr. Kelway 
Bamber, in which, of course, the virtues and 
effects of manure for tea plantations are 
most fully discussed. Nor is this done simply 
from the point of view of the Laboratory 
and Analytical Chemist. For, Mr. Kelway- 
Bamber has hada special advantage in visiting 
every tea district in the island, in getting 
the fullest information respecting typical 
estates in each, and in profiting by the ex- 

erience and observation of many of the 
shrewdest and most successful of our practical 

lanters, an incalculable gain to the scientist 
ewever advanced he may be in his own 
Department. Nevertheless for the purpose 
of answering the problem now raised, we 
should think it preferable if scientific at- 
tention had been directed to two typical 
and therefore old plantations—one of which 
had never been manured, while the other 
had had systematic if not continuous appli- 
cations. Now, for the former, we should be 
inclined to suggest, above all others, the 
Loolecondera estate with perhaps the oldest 
continuously bearing tea in the island. We 
have been accustomed to get reports at 
intervals from the manager of this estate 
for embodiment in our ‘‘ Handbook and 
Directory.” The latest was courteously fur- 
nished by Mr. G. F. Deane on 20th May, 
1898, when he wrote as follows :—‘“ Replying 
to your letter of 17th, the oldest field of 
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tea” (30 to 32 years of age) ‘‘on Lo - 
dera_ is still looking vemmekalbie ood 
continues to give yields varying from 400 
to 500 lb. made tea per acre per annum, It 
last year received a heavier pruning and 
cutting down than it ever had before and 
looks all the better for it. The ground is a 
a network of roots and the stems of the 
bushes are very thick. This tea is now some 
30 years old, is very wind-swept in the South- 
west monsoon and has, I believe, never been 
manured.” There is one exception (and but 
one only, we believe) to the last clause: in July 
1891, (about a year before his death) Mr. 
James Taylor, who first planted the tea on 
Loolecondera, reported to us:—‘‘ The field is 
as good as ever, giving about the same 
srops: it was manured once only with castor 
cake in the beginning of 1885.” The one 
exception may surely be said to prove the 
rule in the case of Loolecondera if the tea 
of this field still continues up to the mark 
at 32 to 34 years of age? Now, it ought to 
be of great interest to have a special report 
on this unmanured estate, giving, from a 
scientist’s point of view, the reasons why 
the tea is still in such good heart, with 
yields if anything increasing, or at any rate, 
steady year by year. Surely there is en- 
couragemert in the case of Loolecondera to 
proprietors of tea fields formed out of virgin 
forest, to follow the same course of careful 
cultivation without manuring? Of course, 
the lesson might be still more instructive 
if Mr. Kelway-Bamber were to find a similar 
estate where an opposite, or “‘manuring”, 
policy had been adopted from an early 
age, with a better result in crops and 
with trees—at 25 to 30 years old—if 
such there be in ,Ceylon—even healthier 
and more vigorous than those of Loole- 
condera. 


We are leaving out of view here the case 
of tea planted on old coffee estates, or on 
land otherwise used up or washed out. There 
the choice may be: “ manuring” or “ aban- 
donment.” The question we propound is in 
respect of tea estates formed out of virgin 
land, doing well and in good heart, or if 
showing any slackness, only of a few months’ 
duration, due to seasonal influences. 


We must now leave this subject, to revert 
to the more particular and statistical enquiry 
raised in our opening sentences, namely, Has 
the Ceylon export (or crop) of tea of late 
years increased in proportion to the area of 
young tea coming into bearing? This de- 
mands a very careful examination of the 
figures in our Handbook—more than we are 

repared to give today—but before closing 
or the present, we should like to lay two 
sets of figures before our readers, makiug the 
following contrast :— 


In 1888, the total area planted with tea was, 
as near as we could make out, 183,000 acres, 
a ; course, ' moe! not in bearing) the 

otal -export o tea that é 2 
24,381,296 Ib. Peis nO 


In 18938-six years after—the area had 
risen to 273,000 acres: the total export to 
84,406,064 lb. = an increase of 90,000 acres 


under tea and 60 millions lb. more tea 


exported. 
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Six years later, in 1899, we have an 
estimated area under tea of 375,000 acres— 
an increase of 100,000—while the total export 
of tea reached to 129,854,156 lb. (above the 
estimate, but) an increase of less than 45% 
millions over 1898. We are aware that this 
is a very rough mode of instituting a com- 
panisen, and that much importance cannot 

e attached to our figures in support of any 
theory. Still, their suggestiveness is un- 
deniable; and if they lead some of our 
‘tea” authorities among proprietors, visiting 
agents, managers and thoughtful mercantile 
observers, to ponder the subject-matter, our 
purpose will be fully served. 


aa 


AGRICULTURAL DEPARTMENT IN 
JAMAICA. 


The Report otf the Committee respecting 
the Establishment of an Agricultural Depart- 
ment and an Experimental Station, has appeared. 
We quote:—‘‘For the organiza‘ion and management 
of this Department there should he constituted a 
Board of Agriculture. It should have the same 
sort of control over the whole Department that 
an ordinary Head of a Department would have, 
subject to the usual control of the Government 
over all Departments, and subject also to the 
fixing by law or by the Government of any func- 
tions of any Branch of the Department. The 
Board should consist of :—(1) The WDirector of 
Public Gardens, ex officio. (2) The Agricultural 
Chemist, ¢v-oficto. (3) A person appointed by 
the Governor on the nomination of the Managing 
Body of the Agricultural Society, (4) Six mem- 
bers appointed by the Governor and holding office 
during his pleasure, one of whom should be an 
elected member of the Legislative Council. Of 
these six members two should retire annually in 
the order of their appeintment, but be eligible for 
re-appointment. (5) The Commissioner of the 
Imperial Agricultural Department of the West 
Indiesshould be ex-officio a member of the Board 
to enable him to attend the meetingsof the Board 
on his visits to the island. The Chairman of the 
Board should be annually appointed by. the Gover- 
nor from among the members of the Board, The 
Governor should have power to give leave of ab- 
sence to any member of the Board, and to appoint 
a person to act in his place during his absence. 
Provision should be made for paying the travelling 
expenses of country members of the Board in at- 
tending meetings. The Board shall meet at least 
once monthly, three members to be a quorum. 
The present Secretary of the Agricultural So- 
ciety should be the Secretary of the Board. The 
powers and duties of the Board should be :—(1) To 
correlate and re-distribute the work of the subor- 
dinate Branches as opportunity offers, and tocre- 
ate new agencies and direct new efforts in any 
line of Agricultural progress. (2) ‘lo make ar- 
rangements for the carrying out by any Branch 
of the Department of instructions received from 
the Government ; or for the, discharging of any 
duties imposed upon the Board by Law affecting 
Agriculture. (3) Toconsider and report to the 
Government upon any matter affecting agricul- 
tureseeming to the Board to need consideration 
or action. (4) To be the channel of communica- 
tion between any Branch of the Department and 
the Government. (5) To receive the annual es- 
timates of the different’ Branches, to consider, to 
alter if necessary, and to confirm them, and to 
forward them to the Government, together with 
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estimates for its own expenditure. The Chairman 
of the Board should be the accounting officer for 
the direct expenditure of the Board; and some 
member of the present Staff of the Department 
under the Director of Public Gardens should be 
the Clerk in charge of the accounts. (6) To 
make itsown annual reportto the Government, 
and to forward to the Government the Reports of 
the subordinate Branches of the Department, either 
separately or incorporated with its own report.” 
Dr. Morris concurs in all this and a great deal 
more, for instance :—‘*The Departments and Agen- 
cies to be brought into immediate organic relation 
with the Board, and to have their work more or 
less combined under the Board for Agricultural 
purposes are:—(l1) The Department of Publie 
Gardens. (2) The Government Laboratory. (3) 
The Agricultural Society. (4) The Experiment 
and Teaching Station to be created at the Hope 
University College though not a Department will 
require to be brouglitintoclose relations with the 
Experiment and Teaching Station. The manage- 
ment of the Teaching Stationshould be under the 
general control of the Board, but the detailed 
carrying out of plans skould be under the direetion 
of a body to be called ‘The Station Conimittee.’ 
This Committee should consist of :—(1) The Di- 
rector of Public Gardens. (2) The Principal of 
University College. (3) The Agricultural Che- 
mist. (4) The member of the Board nominated 
by the Agricultural Society. (5) Any other spe- 
cially qualified person whom the Board, after re- 
c2iving the advice of the Station Committee, may 
appoint.” 


HOW TO REDUCE THE CEYLON 


TEA CROP: 
A PRACTICAL SUGGESTION. 
- March 10. 
Sir,—With reference to ‘‘Tea Farmer” ’s 
letter (see page 708) I beg to put before 


you a scheme for curtailing our crop by 10 per 
cent. without resorting to the need of letting 
our estates ‘‘lie failow,” etc., and, moreover. 
one which will affect all growers equally. j 

In short the idea is to raise the present ‘‘ cess ” 
to one or two cents per lb. and utilize the 
revenue secured to pay for the tea withdrawn 
from export or sale locally. 


(1) Forargument, say, the outputis 100 million lb. 
for 1900. 

(2) Prices are supposed to have ‘touched 
bottom,” 7.¢., are only equal to cost of production. 

(3) Granted that a shortage of 10 percent. will 
more than raise the average price a like amount, 
when 

(4) No further expense for “booming” Ceylon 
tea will be necessary. 

Now, the present ‘‘cess” at one-fifth cent per 1b- 
en 100 million lb, produces R200,000 revenue ; 
and at one cent per lb. do. R1,000,000 dow” 

This would purchase— ; 


3 million 1b. tea at 334 cents per Ib. 

4 do. do 25 de do 

5 do do 20 do do 
and, should we submit to twocents per lb. cess 
would purchase six, eight or ten million Ib. 
per annum. 

Each estate would be obliged to provide for sale, 
at the price fixed, an average break assessed as 
regards quantity by the ‘‘ Thirty Committee,” 
C.P.A., and the tea so seenred would be destroyed. 
or used as manure at their discretion. 


| 
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The total intermediate loss to the producer 
would be about three cents per lb., but the nett 
ultimate gain—granting that the above conditions 
(1 to 4) bold good—would be five to ten cents 
per Ib. at the end of the year. 

The above may or may not be practicable, but 
it is, I believe, an original theory and could be 
pet to the test if the condition of the Tea 
Industry becomes desperate.—l am, yours truly, 

PLANTER. 


So 
CEYLON TEA EXPORTS: 
CAN THEY BE REDUCED? 


A. correspondent puts forward (see 
above) an original and, possibly, practical 
—though, we fear, not practicable—scheme 
for reducing the total export of tea. 
Theoretically, there is not a great deal to 
be said against it; it raises the ‘‘ cess,” it 
is true, but the extra charge will, 
according to ‘supply and demand”, find 
its way back in to the pockets of the 
producer, in the shape of an extra 5 to 
6 cents. a Ib. at the end of the 
year! This would be a correct enough 
method of arguing, if only the details of 
the scheme had to be considered per se. But 
there are inevitable and, we feel certain, insu- 
perable objections :— 


(1.) Small asthe present tea-cess is, there 


are murmurings beginning to be heard against 


its imposition at all. The work accom- 


plished by means of the Cess Fund, it is 
argued, has gone so far, that it can go on 
now by itself without further commissions 
and commissioners. We do not share this 
opinion, but it exists; and the. wholesale 
raising of the cess would meet with instant 
opposigion. 

PE .) is not likely that the Ceylon 
planters will produce tea with the off-chance 
of its being destroyed or used as manure ! 


(8.) If Ceylon, by a united effort, agreed 
to any such monster—we will not say “‘mon- 


strous”—-plan, is there any guarantee that 
India will not step in and increase supplies 
by an opposite kind of effort ; and the whole 
machinery of raising prices will be instantly 
upset? We believe there is none, and 
that the ‘putting to the test” of ‘Supply 
and Demand”’s scheme would be considered 
far too hazardous an experiment ever to 
receive a trial. : ; 

Passing to the wider question of tea- 
producing as affected by the rise in the 
tea-duty, we find it is the belief locally that 
the producer must suffer considerably, owing 


‘to the accumulation of stocks in the hands of 


big buyers, stocks accumulated | in anti- 
cipation of the extra 2d. From arrivals from 
home today, however, we learn that several 
brokers in London had been giving their 
opinion that the market would right itself 


‘yery shortly after the new duty was 


fixed. The big buyers might play their 
game for a few weeks; but the balance 
would soon be regained and prices resume 
their equilibrium, on the higher plane created 
by the extra duty. For ourselves we do 
not foresee any long-standing danger to the 


_tea-growing industry, following on the larger 


Customs levy. That there will come a period 
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when the lowest of low prices will be 
reached and awhile maintained, we may well 
believe; but the tea industry has passed 
through worse crises before and _ should 
weather this as successfully as the rest. 
ce S 
INDIAN THA ASSOCIATION: SCIENCE 
AND PLANTING. 
Caleutta, 27th Feb, 1900. 


Extracts of Proceedings of a Meeting of the 
General Committee held this day :— 

Present :—Myr. H, C. Begg (Vice-Chairman), Mr. 
G. G. Anderson, Mr. W. Brown, Mr. G, Kingsley, 
Mr. G. A. Ormiston, Mr. M. R. Quin, Mr. A. 
Tocher, Mr. R. R, Toynbee, aud Mr. T. Traill. 

Sctm.Tivie OFFICcER.—Enclosed with Mr. Tye’s 
letter, dated 9th February, was acopy of a letter 
dated 5th February from Dr. J. Augustus Voelcker, 
Consulting Chemist to the Royal Agricultural 
Society of England, regarding this appointment: 
In this letter it was stated that the gentleman 
selected by tir. Voeleker for the post was Mr. 
Harold b. Mann, B.Se. (Victeria University), 
F.LC. Mr, Mann was formerly astudent at the 
Yorkshire College, Leeds, and took his B.Se. 
degree at Victoria University, (Owen’s College, 
Manchester), with first class honours in 1892. ie 
became Le Blane Medallist in the same year. Mr. 
Mann subsequently gained @ Research Scholarship 
of the Commissioners of the 1851 Exhibition and 
went to Paris, studying fermentation at the 
Pasteur Institute under Professor Duclaux.. He 
had subsequently been employed. by the Royal 
Agricultural Society of England. His appointment 
was strongly recommended by Dr. Voelcker. It 
was understood that the London Committee had 
appointed Mr. Mann to the post, and the arrange- 
ments to be made on his arrival were now con- 
sidered. 

Consiaered letter, dated 19th February, from 
Messrs. Duncan Brothers & Co., regarding che re- 
fusal of the Conference Limers to pay claims for 
loss or damage which cecurs in their hands in the 
case of tea in metai packages. Messrs. Duncan 
Brothers & Co. considered that the Liners were not 
entitled tocondemn all metal chests in this way, 
and they suggested that the point should be kept in 
view when the time arrived for any new Steamer 
Agreement. The Committee agreed with Messrs, 
Duncan Brothers & Co. that the Liners were not 
entitled to condemn metal chests in the manner 
indicated, They did not, however, see their way to 
take action beyond drawing the attention of the 
London Committee tothe point in view of any 
future new agreement with the Conference. 

Considered note, dated 10th February, by.the 
Chairman regarding te provision of samples of 
Indian Tea for exhibition in the Economic Court of 
the Indian Museum. ‘This subject was last re- 
ferred to in the proceedings of the meeting of the 
Committee held on Ist August. The arrange- 
ment then suggested, whereby a representative 
collection of samples f:sm) the several Vea produe- 
ing districtsshould be exhibited, had been carried 
out by the Committee. It appeared, however, from 
more recent correspondence with Dr. Watt, the 
Reporter on Economic Products to the Government 
of India, that this did net weet his requirements. 
He hadinformed the Chairman that he desired to 
have for the Court—(1) Sampies fron all, or as 
many as possible, of the gardens of the chief 
Agency Houses. (2) T'ea, chests of all descriptions— 
Country-made, Japanese, Swedish, &e. (3) Models 
of machinery of all available types. Dr. Watt 
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proposed to group the gardens of each Agency 
House together ; and to label each sample with the 
names of its garden, and of the garden Agents, 
Before taking any action in the direction of ask- 
ing members of the Association to supply samples 
upon this system, the Committee directed the Sec- 
retary to ascertain from Dr. Watt an approximate 
idea of the number he had space for. They rather 
inclined to the opinion that the space required for 
samples from all the gardens of the chiei Agency 
Houses might be greater than Dr. Watt antici- 
pated.—Indian Planters’ Gazette, March 3rd. 


THE PROSPECTS OF TEA: 


CONSUMPTION IN FOREIGN COUNTRIES. 
THE CHECK ON OVER-PRODUCTION 
AND LOW PRICHES—? “A TRUST.” 


The London merchant, largely inter- 
ested in Indian tea, whom’ we have 
already quoted, (see page — 669) writes 
on 23rd February :—‘‘I duly received 
your letter of 14th December written on 
board the ‘Rome.’ We can only await de- 
velopments of foreign consumptions. There 
is no doubt whatever a tendency among 
certain French people, where they are brought 
into close touch with the English or are 
influenced by the fashionable tendency to 
ape English ways, to make use of tea; but 
the French are a very conservative people, 
and it seems to me that the tea habit is 
foreign to their ways and therefore unlikely 
ever to become a prominent factor in their 
‘national life. I have been in pretty close 
touch with the various movements made in 
the last twenty years by the Indian tea 
people to promote a greater consumption of 
tea in Paris, and so far I can only charact- 
erise the business as practically of no 
mercantile importance. 

“As to the immigrants from the United 
Kingdom into the United States not having 
continued the traditions of their fathers, I 
must say Il am not at one with you in tracing 
the reason for this. The climate to my mind 
explains a great deal, and the character of 
the tea. consumed follows fairly well-defined 
geographical lines. In New England and all 
the older states there has always been a 
fair consumption of black tea, and the people 
there have followed the other Anglo-Saxon 
people in passing more or less gradually 
from one black tea to another, that is China 
has been displaced by the Indians and 
Ceylons. Japan tea has made its way largely 
from the western seaboard since the open- 
ing up of the various routes of trans-con- 
tinental railroad, and it has made a business 
for itself quite independent of the old black 
tea trade. There is no doubt that some 
people in California and the States nearer 
the West may have been induced to drink 
Japan whose parents or who themselves, 
prior to emigration, had used old-fashioned 
China teas in the home country; but you 
must recollect that the consumption per head 
of tea in the old country fifty years ago 
was very low in comparison with the pre- 
sent figure, and more on a level with the 
present figure in the United States. You 
must bear in mind that the term English 
breakfast tea is merely an inclusive title for 
all black teas, and was in use as descriptive 
of China congo before any Indian or Ceylon 
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teas were imported, and although the two 
latter teas have been gaining ground in 
America, it has been principally because of 
the displacement of China tea; and I must 
say I am doubtful whether there has 
actually been any increase of recent 
years within the United States itself in the 
use of black teas. 

“As to Russian duty, your argument that 
a reduction in the rate would lead to the 
use of better,* tea is not justified by what 
has happened elsewhere. At present Russia 
consumes largely of the very finest tea the 
world produces. Canada, where there is no 
duty, and the United States, where the duty 
is recent and probably temporary, take the 
filthiest rubbish the law will allow to enter. 
Great Britain, where the duty is a very 
small one, takes lower and commoner tea all 
the time, the rage for cheapness and not for 
quality seeming to pervade the whole life 
of the people. 

“ The existing Associations in London of 
Tea Producers have so far achieved little but 
trouble. Had wenot had a vast over-produc- 
tion of sea in both India and Ceylon man 
of the grievances that are made so much of, 
would never have been felt, and I think those 
Tea Associations would have served a much 
more useful purpose had they endeavoured 
to pass 10 years ago a self-denying ordinance 
as to increased acreage,t instead of check- 
ing things at the fountain head in that way, 
they have made repeated trouble for the 
distributive section of the trade whom they 
affect to regard as their natural enemies, 
while they really are their best friends. It 
is all very well to try to eliminate the middle- 
man, and in the tea trade a good many such 
have been effectually abolished, so that 
producers and retail distributors are very 
closely brought together indeed now. What 
is the result? The powerful retailers are 
combining in a way that the old-fashioned 
dealers never could have combined, and I see 
very little hope for the future of tea produc- 
tion unless it is all forced into one gigantic 
Trust on the model of recent industrial 
developments in the United States.” 

SSS SSS 


COCHIN MARKET. REPORT. 


CocHIN, 10th March. 


C. N. O1m.—Some contracts were placed in the 
bazaar in the early part of the week at R87 te 
R87/8 per candy but latterly rates dropped and the 
market closes today rather weak at R87 with 
ready sellers for prompt delivery. , 

Coir YARN.—A moderate demand exists for 
weaving qualities, for shipment to Europe. There 
is also some enquiry for shipment to Calcutta. 
Rates may be quoted at R35/60 per candy. 

CopraH.—Rassi—R52/53 per candy.—Ccchin 
Argus, March 10th. 


* Our idea was better Ceylon tea for the rich 
classes anda larger quantity of ordinary teas for the 
middle classes.—Ep. 7.A. : 

+ Our correspondent should remember that the 
worst sinuer in this respect was a great proprietor 
or capitalist interested in Indian tea estates, who 
some years ago showed in print, a vast field for 
extending tea consumption in Europe and América, 
as justifying a large extension of planting in 
Ceylon and Southern India.—Ep, 7.4. 2ait} 


‘shareholders for 1899. 


-outturn of crop. 
_the increase over last year which the exports 
for the past two 
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CEYLON .COCONUT PALM INDUSTRY 
AND EXPORTS: 


PAST, PRESENT AND FUTURE. 


In reviewing the exports of coconut palm 
produce for last year, we calculated that 
they represented a falling-off of the equiva- 
lent of about 59 million nuts, as compared 
with 1898; and that represented in value about 
12 million rupees. We _ are_not surprised, 
therefore, that the MHorrekelly [Coconut 
Estates] Company, which declared a divi- 
dend of six per cent for 1898, was able 
to divide only five per cent among its 
As good coconut 
property is believed to yield larger returns 
han are indicated by these dividends, we 
gather from the summary of proceedings 
sent tous for publication, that the Directors 
are to consider whether means cannot be 
adopted by better manuring, to increase the 
yield of the plantation. Meanwhile, we ob- 
serve that there has been an improvement 
in the exports during the past two months; 
and we have been making inquiries to ascer- 
tain whether this improvement generally, 
can be expected to continue, with the result 
noted down as follows for the information 
of our readers. 

In the first place, no safe deduction, can 
be made from the figures for the first two 
months of the year. The prices offered for 
nuts and copra at the end of last year were 
not such as to favour large transactious ; and 
with the season of short crops on, holders 
were notin a hurry to part with what they 
had in hand. ‘Then the South African War 
had a disturbing effect on trade generally, 
and on the freight market in particular. 


“Much of the coconut produce sent forward, 


so far, this year probably represents last 
year’s crop; and it will not be safe to calcu- 
Jate on a continuance of the excess over last 
year’s figures which tne export tables shew. 
The decrease last year, as compared with 
the previous year, was largely due to the 
two droughts in February-March and June- 
July, which told seriously on crops. But the 
effects of those rainless months are indicated 
only partially in last year’s outturn of crop. 
This year’s crops, too, must show a falling- 
off, as it takes almost a year for a nut to 
set and mature;,and the effects of the June- 
July drought will be felt in the crops to be 
picked till the middle of this year. To add 
to the trouble, the North-East rains have 
been scanty, and complaints are rife of the 


-severity of the drought now prevailing to- 


wards the Madampe and other coconut 
growing districts. Under these circum- 
stances we fear, not only that no ex- 
cess over last year’s outturn of coconut 
palm produce is to he expected; but even 
that there will be a positive falling-off from 
the not too satisfactory exports of last 
year—unless young plancations just coming 
into bearing ald materially to the year’s 
It is of interest to note 


and half months show. 
To take the figuves up to 12th instant,—of 
coconut oil there has been sent away as 
much as 90,572 cwts, which is in excess 
of the quantity shown in any of the three 
years past, and nearly treble that for 
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1897. So with copra: 87,901 ewt is close 
upon double the figures for the last two 
years which witnessed a revival of the trade 
and nearly nine times the exports for 
the corresponding period of 1897, High 
prices ruling for copra explain the rapid 
pushing forward of supplies. In desiccated 
coconut, however, there is a decrease of 
about 78,000 lb. compared with the same date 
(12th March) ot 1899, when 1,781,790 lb. were 
sent off; but this quantity is 358,849 Ib. 
less than that for. 1898. Coconuts in the 
shell, too, for which high prices prevail, 
number over 1,872,000 against — 1,120,000 
exported last year, and nearly 1,733,000 in 
the year before. If our apprehension 
that this year’s crop of coconuts § will 
fall short. of last year’s crop proye true, 
better prices than last year’s should prevail, 
if the demand, as is likely, continues brisk, 
—Since the foregoing was written we have 
cheering accounts of a break in the drought ; 
but we fear much damage to crops has al- 
ready been done, especially in the Northern 
Districts, 


———_——~-— 


THE USE OF NETTLE FIBRE. 


The American Consul at Glauchau (Germany) 
reports that nettle fibre has of late come Beaty 
into favour in the manufacture of fine yarns and 
tissues. In Germany, there are factories which 
use these fibres both in spinnine and also for 
ulterior purposes. In nettle-spinning alone, over 
10,009 spindles and some hundred workmen are 
employed. The raw material is imported ‘almost 
exclusively from China, whence 661,500 to 802,000 
pounds are annually sent to Germany. Nettle 
fibre produces one of the finest tissues obtainable 
from any known kind of vegetable fibre, andin view 
of the importance which this seems likely. to 
attain in connection with the weaving industrieg, 
it is intended to introduce the cultivation of 
nettles, if possible, into the Cameroons. The idea 
is to prepare the products of this experimental 
culture at the place where they ‘are obtained, 
and test them in German factories... Should 
favourable results follow from these experiments, 
it is intended to organise nettle-growing enter- 
prises on an extensive scale.—Jndian Review 
March.) 


ooo se 


PLANTING AND THE INDIAN CURRENCY,— 
Mr. John Logan, in the Madras Mail, backs 
up Mr. R. H. Elliot: as to the evil effects 
on pin tingt Cobee especially) of the new 
currency. ere is the comparison :— 


Land went up to fabulous prices, as high as 
R200 per acre being given at public auction for 
forest land. Prices were good and money flowed 
freely into the country, and the revenue went 
up by leaps and bounds. In the labour market 
the demand was far in excess of the supply, 
which was scarce and dear. ‘This happenéd 
before our Government began to tinker with the 
currency. What is the obverse of the picture 
now after we have had four or five years of a 
sound and stable currency? Prices of land and 
produce have gone down lower than they have 
been for years. I have seen good land ‘sold at 
less than R5 peracre. Labour has been so plenti- 
ful that the best Canarese coolies have been 
driven from the door, and of course, is cheaper. 
pee cotice See in the hands of the natives 
has collapsed, while the voice ofthe ri 
is silent in the land, Pe tibiae) 
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ROEBERRY TEA CO. OF CEYLON, 
THE ANNUAL REPORT. 


LD.. 


ACREAGE, 
Tea in bearing ve 542 acres 
Planted in 1896 SOM OHE DS 
Donen cee Oe 
: 7094 
Cardamoms eis 4 


713} acres in cultivation. 


i ors have now to submit their Fourth 
seeeaioepest and accounts, being those for the 
ear ending 31st December, 1899. The yield of Tea 
aaring the period has been 179,176 1b. costing 30°32 
cent per lb. as against 39°94 cents last year, and 
realizing 40°46 cents as against 39°94 for the same 
period it will be seen that, 
reference to the accounts it wi seel 
Gi dat e credit of Profit and Loss Account, includ- 
ing the sum brought forward from last year, is 
R9,541'15 after allowing for Depreciation on Factory 
and Machinery; end out of this sum the Directors 
recommend that a dividend at the rate of 3 per bent 
e declared, absorbing R9,000°00 leaving a sum o 
541:15 to be carried forward to the current year. — 
Crop has again been short owing to excessive 
drought, the rains having been late in setting in after 
the dry ‘season, but itis hoped, with increased pluck- 
ing from the young Tea now coming into bearing, 
200 000 1b. may be secured during season 1900. ‘i 
Mr. W Sandys Thomas visited the Hstates on 18th, 
and 19th Daal tl and found things generally 
isfactory condition. : } 
the Stabe eDikedior is Mr. E Hamilton, who is 
igi : re-election, 
AS eee ere cy of an Auditor for the current year 
rests with the meeting. 
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y irectors have the pleasure to present their 
saoport ot lis ear ended 31st December 1899 together 
with a'statement of peep ads the same period, which 

be audited. 
Ee suseceeacan been afavourable one for the growth 
of leaf, and the crop has amounted to 488,904 lb of 
Tea as compared with 430,9511b last year. This is 
considerably in excess of the Estimate, and shows an 
‘average yield of 560 lb per acre in bearing. 

Prices, too, have been well maintained, and the 
average is 44:62 cents per lb against 42°73 last year. 

The cost of production has at the same time been 
moderate and works out at 2435 cents per lb which 
includes 2°25 cents per lb for expenditure on manur- 
ing oprations. Last year the cost was 26°10 cents 
including 1°50 cents for manure. —_ 

The Working Account closes with a surplus over 
expenditure of R103,221:09 as against R76,371-16 
last year. 109), We ; 

his an interim dividend amounting to 

Rigas 3 per cent has been paid, and R15,000 has 
been absorbed in paying off £1,000 from the Glassaugh 
Mortgage in order to get permission to remove the 
Factory and Machinery from that division of the pro- 
erty to Aadneyen where the new Factory for 

Jassangh is now situated. Interest on Mortgages 
amopnts to R9,90015, and after providing for Bonus 
to Superinterdents and otheritems, there is a final 
balance of Rb1,227°66 standing at credit of Profit and 

nt, 

A or hand, it will be seen by the Ba- 
lance Sheet that our liquid Assets, or available funds 
amount to only R33,887'03. The difference is ac- 
counted for by the capital and mortage money 
having been insufficient, to the extent of R17,340'63, 
to provide for the extension and improvements to 
property of late years, 
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The Directors recommend, therefore, that a final 
dividend of 5 per cent be declared, making a total 
of 8 per cent for the year. This will absorb 
33,300, leaving R587:03 to be carried forward 
to next season, besides placing the aboye mentioned 
sum of R17,340'63 to Extension account which, with 
the capital and mortgage money, now equals 
the amount locked up in property, ete. It is to be 
observed, however, that, had it not been for the 
Stipulation of the Glassaugh Mortgagee about the 
old Factory on that Estate, we should haye been 
able to make a dividend of 10 per cent for the year, 
and something over. 

The balance of £5,000 due on the Glassaugh Mort- 
gage has been replaced by a new Mortgage for R75,000 
tesulting in advantages to the Company, 

The Estates arereported to bein excellent order 
and although Blights have been prevalent at certain 
periods of the year, the crops show that their attacks 
have not, so far at all evente, affected the yeld or im- 
paired the vitality of the bushes. 

The Estimates for the new season point to a yield of 
455,0001b of tea costing 26°70 cents to produce, and 
this expenditure includes a liberal allowance for ma- 
nure and cultivation generally. 

A fresh survey has been made of Brownlow, with 
the result as given below, Glassangh hasalso been 
surveyed, but particulars have not yet been received, 


Glagsaugh. Brownlow. 

Tea in beariag oe “ade acres 423 acres 
» parvialbearing ., 34§ ,, BOI 
» young | Liege = 
Totalin Tea .. 501 ,, 503 ,, 
Fuel Trees oa, ee DF es 
Buildings &c. se eS WP hes 
Forest és, »Maa TS 88 Gy 
Grass land as 2h. Be at 
Scrub and Waste 2S THST Gh, § 13 1% 

Total 532 acres 585 acres 


Mr. Anderson retires from the Board on this oceg- 
sion in terms of the Articles of Association and is 
eligible for reelection, 

The appointment of an Auditor for 1900 rests with 
the Meeting. 

So ER See TRE 
THE CEYLON TEA AND COCONUT 
ESTATES COMPANY, LIMITED. 
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ACRRAGE : 
TrA,—In bearing -. 265 acres, 
In partial bearing 165 ,, 
430 acres. 
Coconuts .. +5 oe 558 gy 
Rubber eo on slay hUBOL 45 
Grass, Forest andehena .. 213 ,, 
Cinnamon .. 5 oo aly, 
Total...1,257 


ug 

The Directors have now to submit to the share- 
holders the accounts for the past year. 

Tra Diviston.—The crop secured amounted to 
78,933 lb., being about 29,000 Ib. under the estimate 
which is accounted for by the very dry season that 
has effected most of the estates in the district, and 
part of the tea. having been attacked by Grey 
Blight (though no permanent damage has been done 
by it) necessitated the pruning down of abont 70 
acies, which was not estimated for. The nett average 
price realised was cents 36°43 against cents 37°34 in 
1898. ; 

Coconut Diviston.—This crop was over 200,000 
nuts short of the estimate, entirely owing to the 
unusually dryseason. The total crop gathered during 
1899 was 541,912 nuts, of which 1,460 were sold on 
the estate at the average of R30 per thousand nuts. 
The remainder were made into copra—candies 
421-0.2-8, and sold at a nett average of R44-20 per 
candy, a8 compared with 493 candies in 1898 which, 
realised an ayerage of R44:76, ( ; 
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_ During 1899 the Directors considered it advisable 
to enlarge the withering accommodation of the fac- 
tory, in consequence of the increased quantity of 
leaf anticipated this year, and for the same reason 
they have also purchased a new Rapid Roller und 
a large Down-Draft Sirocco. 

The estimates for this year are. ‘Tea, 184,000 lb. 
against an expenditure on working account of 
R42,518°50, which includes the purchase of 80,000 lb., 
green leaf from other estates. Coconuts,—s00,000 
nuts on an expenditure of R14,i00. These estimates 
include R7,180 to be expended on manuting. 

After making the usual provision for depreciation 
of buildings and machinery, the result of the year’s 
working shows a loss of R5,993°30. 

Mesers. W H Figg & J A Henderson having re- 


‘signed their seats on the Board, Messrs. G H Alston 


& H Tarrant were appointed to fill the vacancies. 
In terms of the Articles of Association, Mr. G HW 
Alston retires from the Board of Directors, but is 
eligible for re-eléction, 
The appointment of an Auditor for the current 
year will rest with the meeting 
Mgt ae 
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Ee se a Sz Jungle 

aE? ga8 aia 

80 25 9 Hg 82% Waste 5 

HY at oD A Land. 
Hayes Group 518 8 — 25 546 1,665 2,211 
Dea Ella 2248 — 91 — 339 147 486 

766 3 91 25 885 1,812 2,697 


he Directors now submit to the Shareholders the 
accounts of the Company for the past year. 

From the 1st September the Directors arranged for a 
four years’ lease of Longford estate, which is 256 acres 
in extent, 142 acres of which are under tea. The terms 
arranged are that this Company undertakes to pay 
from time to time as they fall due, the assessments due 
‘by Longford estate for the construction of the Anning- 
kande-Hayés road, which amount to R2,841°11, or say 
‘a little over R700 per annum. 

This estate has for many years been managed by 
the Superintendent of Hayes and its tea manufactured 
‘at Hayes Factory at a price which left a fair profit to 


_ the Company. Had the estate passed into other hands 
- this profit would have been lost, which at the above 


rental will still be earned by the Company. 
The teacropssecured amounted to 82,330 Ib. (in 


‘cluding 18,332 lb. purchased leaf) on Dea Ella, 


219,778 lb. on Hayes, and 12;963 lb. on Longford during 
‘four months, while 9,641 lb. and 32,469 1b. were manu- 
factured for other estates. The average prices realized 
‘were 36'cénts for Dea Ella ana 38°65 cents per lb. for 
Hayes and Longford teas, which were sold together 


-under the Hayes mark on an all reund average ‘of 

. 37°96 cents per lb. as against 34°32 cents in 1898. The 

--cocoa.crop on Dea Ella amounted to 95 cwts., which 

sold at an average of R40:25 per cwt., while the small 

: earap, of ‘Cardamoms from Hayes realized Re. 1:12 per 
‘Ib. nett. 


The “road to Hayes Factory has now been opened 
‘for some ‘time and hes been of great service to the 
‘estate. The plant ‘for ‘electrical transiission of 


- power ‘to the factory has worked most successfully 


during the year. 

_ After writing off to coast advance reserve account 
the sam of R1,500 as a provision for doubtful ad- 
vances and the sum of R165‘07 for bad debts, and 
transferring to depreciation account on the usual 


_ scale, the sum of R10,306°91, (which is equal to 3:22 
"per cent, on the capital of the Company,) the nett 
profit for the year amounted to R11,456:76, equal to 


3°58 per cent ‘on the capital of the Company, To 


“this'has'to be ‘added the balance of R275°39 brought 


forward from ‘last year and R86'71 surplus! over: esti- 
mated proceeds of crop unsold at end of 1898. 
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In view of the amoint still owing to the bank ¢ 
Directors regret that they cannot recommend the 
payment of a dividend, but would suggest that R10,000 
be transferred to an extension fund account and the 
balance of R1,818°86 carvied forward to the current 
year’s accounts, 

Capital expenditure during 1899 amounted to 
R8,268°57, of which R4,054:62 was expended on com- 
pletion of electrical transmission installation and the 
balance on the upkeep of acreages not in bearing, and 
On necessary additions to Machinery and Buildings, 

Crops for the currant year are estimated at 366,000 
Ib. tea, 120 cwis. cocoa and 200 Ib, cardamoms, on 
an expenditure of R111,85529, while expenditure on 
capital account is estimated at R3,500, principally on 
upkeep of acreage not in bearing and the erection of 
new lines on Hayes Estate. 

In terms of the articles of Association Mr, W. D. 
Gibbon now retires from the office of Director, buat 
is eligible for re-election. 

The appointment of an auditor for the current year 
reste with the meeting. 


Mb ahs Sa ae ; 
THE ESTATES COMPANY OF UVA, LD. 
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= Bes athe 
Hy Grieg) ss 2, 2 8 
— » 2 3 (=) 
2 ty Beh = tp B oe 
HP gesa a Sony 3 
see tel eS Se ictial) | 92 
3 S.A é $ 3 He Oo 
Q 82 Q ° a of 
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Dammeria Group 515 60 29 04 30 556 1180 
Battawatte and 
Forest Hill 413 178 .. 591 .. 164 765 
Gampaha 455 78 57 590 45 231 866 
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1383 316 86 1785 75 951 2811 


The Directors now submit to the Shareholders 
the accounts of the Company for the past year. 

The crops. secured were as follows, 530,695 lb. tea, 
495 bushels coffee, about 143 lb. cardamoms and 54 
cwt. cocoa. During the year 54,891 lb. tea were 
manufactured for other estates on Gampaha, while 
it was necessary, owing to want of withering space, 
to manufacture elsewhere 8,590 lb, of Battawatte tea, 
The new withering house on Battawatte-is now come 
pleted and there is ample space to deal with the 
crops for some. time tocome. The cart road through 
this estate is now finished, and difficulties of trans- 
port are in consequence considerably lightened. 

After writing oft for depreciation of buildings.and 
machinery on the usual scale the sum of R17,638-19 
(equal to 2:48 per cent on the capital of the Company), 
and a amall irrecoverable coast advance of K24'33, 
the profit for the year was R24,519°05, equal to 3°45 


‘per cent on the Capital of the Company. ‘There 


falls to be added’ to this the balance brought forward 
from 1898, R9,84210, ard a surplus of R438-89 over 
the estimated proceeds of produce unsold at.the end 
of 1898. The Directors recommend the payment of 
a dividend of3 per cent for the year, and that the balance 
of R3,090 04 be carried forward to the current season’s 
account. 

During 1899 the ‘expenditure on Capital Account 
amounted to R29,753'03; the erection of the new 
withering house on Battawatte cost R15,581°34, the 
contribution on account ofthe construction of Forest 
Hill .cart road amounted to R4,053'84, and the balance 
was expended on the opening of 15 acres on Gampaha, 
the upkeep of acreage not in bearing and on small 
additions to the buildings and machinery and erection 
of new lines, 

The crops for the current year are estimated at 
581,000 Ib. Tea, 50 bushels Coffee, 60 cwts. «Cocoa 
and 150 Ib. ‘Cardamoms on an expenditure ‘of 
RI81,417°85, 
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The expenditure estimated on Capital Account is 
R12,853 for upkeep of acreage not in bearing and 
additions to machinery ano buildings, 

During the past year Mr. W H Figg resigned his 
seat on the Board and Mr. FG A Lane wus elected 
to the vacancy. 

In terms of the Articles of Association Mr. GH 
Alston now retires from the office of Dircctor, bat is 
eligible for re-election. i 

The appointment of an Auditor for the current 
year will rest with the meeting. 

pons ALA ees 


UVAKELLIE TEA CO. OF CEYLON, LD. 


ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING. 
THE REPORT. 

The Directors have now to submit their Report 
and Accounts for the year endiny 31st December, 189 

The crop amounted to 152,660 Ib. tev, costing 26 82 
cts. per lb. against 138,995 lb, costing 30°82 cts. in 
1898; the profit on the Working Azcount being eqnal 
to 9°30 per cepton the Capital of the Company. 

After estimating the unsold tea ata safe figure, the 
crop has realized 41°67 cts. per lb. against 45°10 cts. 
in 1898. fn 

After paying an interim Dividend of 3 per_ cent 
and writing off 74 percent for Depreciation on Build- 
ings and Machinery, the profit amounts to R12,287°30, 
and the Directors recommend that this amount be dis- 
posed of as follows :— ; 

That a final dividend be paid of 4 
per cent (making 7 per cent 


for the year) absorbirg _ .. R9,600-00 
That a sum be carried to Re- 
serve, of O09 ke ee ee 2,000°00 
That a Bonus be paid to the 
Superintendent,of .. oo ove 500:00 
and that the balance of oo 200 187:30 
be carried forward. 
R12,287'30 


The Estimate for the current 
year is 155,000 lb. tea to cost R47,045‘16, 

In terms of the Articles of Association Mr. W D 
Gibbon retires from the Board, but being eligible, 
offers himself for re-election. It will also be ne- 
cessary to appoint an Auditor for 1900. 
———_-_ 


BRAZIL COFFEE NOTES. 


The continued rains throughout the coffee dis- 
tricts have greatly benetited the growing crop. The 
ripening of the frnit from the abnormally early 
flowering is being delayed, and the general condi- 
tion of the crop is said to be much improved. 

Telegrams from Paris on the 23rd and 24th state 
that the French government will impose double duties 
on Brazilian coffee, should this country impose 
special duties on French products. A tariff as 
destructive to the interests of both countries, would 
therefore appear to be imminent.—Rz0 News, Jan. 15. 

————S eee eee 


PLANTING NOTES. 

THE ‘AGRICULTURAL LEDGER.”—1899—No, II. 
Xylia Dolabriformis. (Iron-wood of Pegu). A 
Revision: of the article on that subject as given 
in the Dictionary of Economic Products, with 
special reference to the timber, and the employ- 
ment of the refuse wood as a tanning material. 
—received. 


JAvA TEA.—An Amsterdam circular. by 
this mail gives the total sales of Java tea 
there during 1899 at 5,293,770 half.kilograms 
(1 1-10 lb.) at an average of 377 cents (of a 
florin) per half-kilogram. This is equivalent 
to 5,823,147 lb. and the average to about 
344 cents, or say a little over 8d, per lb.— 
The imports in 1899 seem to have been 
rather less than in 1898. <A certain quantity 
is still taken of ‘China tea”: a merely 
trifling quantitv of ‘‘ British-Indian” tea 
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TEA PLANTED AND Exports,-—Our figures 
in article on page 697, require a little supple- 
menting, in order to make the comparison 
more instructive. In 1888, of 183,000 acres 
planted, about 81,000 would not be in bearing 
or under three years; in 1893, of a total of 
273,000, about 53,000 not in bearing; in 1899, 
of estimated area of 375,000 acres, say 45,000 
acres not in bearing. 


Cacao Prospects.—In his report on the 
London market (see page 676) Mr. Hamel 
Smith speaks of ‘increasing cultivation in 
Africa’ which will give crop thisyear sufficient 
to cover an increasing demand, Now, we 
should like to know more exactly where 
cacao cultivation is being systematically 
and extendingly carried on in Africa ? 
There may be a very little in Nyassaland, 
Uganda and German Has Africa ; but we 
take it the West Coast is meant ; and yet 
we cannot suppose Congo land, or any 
British dependency is seeing much cacao 
planted ? 


PARA Rupper.—Exports of rubber from Para 
were valued at £7,609,000 for 1897 and £7,7000,000 
in 1898. Tor 1599 they are likely to have reached 
£38,000,000 or about £14 per head, arate equalled 
but by very few other countries and probably 
excelled by none—not even the Australian colonies 
or Uruguay. The Brazilian Review remarks :— 
In a country that produces so much with so, com- 
parative, little labour there must be plenty of 
money to spend and even to waste. So if there 
are any young and enterprising men in search of 
a Golconda so long as they don’t mind the heator 
a little feverishness they can’t do better than try 
Para and if they don’t make their pile it must be 
because they ‘‘ have not the method of making a 
fortune.” 


TEA CROPS AND THE INCREASED TEA 
Duty.—Says ‘Indian Gardening ” :—‘‘Any 
fear of the future could only arise from an 
increase in production, which we see no 
reasow to apprehend. In the year just past 
the exceptionally favourable season in Cachar, 
Sylhet and the Dooars accounted for the un- 
expected increase in production, those dis- 
tricts being responsible for nearly the whole 
of the eleven million pounds of surplus. But 
the fact that the last season was an excep- 
tionally favourable one relieves us from the 
anxiety that the districts named will again 
improve on these figures. They willdo well 
if they equal them. Assam has been praeti- 
cally stationary for the last two seasons at 
62 to 64 million pounds. Her estimates have 
been accurate and we may acceptthem. The 
other districts may be disregarded ; they 
cannot do very much towards upsetting the 
figures. Therefore we think there is every 
reason to conclude that the Indian tea crop 
has reached its limit for the present, and 
the increase of the duty will no doubt make 
planters chary of extending cultivation or en- 
tering upon any operations which will in- 
crease the load on the British market. At 
present figures we may consider ourselves 
safe. Ceylon, we notice, has estimated for 
an increase of 8,000,900 1lb., which they trust 
to work off. It is possible that the increased 
duty may interfere with their anticipation, 
and we trust that theirforeign markets pro- 
paganda will be unusually successful to relieve 
the British market of their surplus.” 


_ i.e, pierce the chained elephant. 


attacks of frenzy, are 
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AN ELEPHANT INQUEST IN LONDON. 


Last Sunday afternoon (Feb. 18), while a concert 
was being held at the Crystal Palace, an elephant 
belonging to acireus which had been performing 
there broke from its fastenings and killed its 
keeper.. It then brushed through various parti- 
tions of wood and glass, and appeared in the 
main building, where a great number of persons 
were listening to the music. It did not attempt to 
hurt any of the crowd, though it broke off with its 
trunk the uplifted arm of a statue, probably under 
the idea that this represented a man about to 
strike. After some time it allowed itself to be 
secured by another elephant. It was then decided 
to kill the animal, and after a dose of poison had 
failed, a London gunmaker was sent for as execu- 
tioner and shot the animal dead. 

On the following Wednesday an inquest was 
held on the body of the man. Ifit had been one 
of the trials of animals held by jurists in the 
middle Ages for the exhibition of legal subtlety, 
the evidence in favour of the elephant could not 
have been more clearly put. Mr. Sanger, its 
owner, admitted that the animal had once before 
killed a former keeper; and he gave the facts 
which led to the death of the second. The facts 
speak for themselves. The first man had been 
discharged by Mr. Sanger fifteen months pre- 
viously for gross brutality to the animals, He 
came back and asked to be employed again. This 
was granted, and he was taken on, not as a keeper, 
but.as a labourer. The very first time he went 
into the stable the elephant, though it was quite 
dark at the time, instantly recognised the man’s 
voice and 

AT ONCE CRUSHED HIM TO DEATH 
against the stall. That the creature had acted only 
in a panic of horror at the reappearance of a tor- 
mentor was so well established at the previous in- 
quest that it was retained in the menagerie. 1t was 
exceptionally docile, and was taken through 
‘owns and villages all over England. Why then 
did he kill the second keeper? Because this man, 
after his Sunday dinner, declared that he would 
“(pay out” the elephant for striking him with 
its trunk. He actually took alance, one of taose 
taken from the Arabs in the Soudan. (Those 
who have seen the trophies taken from 
the Mahdi’s followers, now kept in the United 
Service Institution, will realise what a horrible 
weapon this was.) Followed by another keeper 
also armed with a lance, he proceeded to ‘‘ prod,’ 
Vhe tortured 
creature after backing as far as it could, ‘‘at 
length rushed forward to escape the lance, broke 
its chains, shrew down the keeper and trampled 
on him.” If the elephant had been a: man and 
had been put on his trial afterwards, would it 
be too much to anticipate that the verdict would 


-have been one of justifiable homicide? All 


these facts, it is worth remembering, were sworn 
to on oath, They leave a very unpleasant: im- 
pression as to the management of the “ elephant 
herd” in this country, lt is pertectly clear that 
the animal was in each case influenced by re- 
sentment caused by the cruelty of one indivi- 
dual, Male elephants, apart from their occasional 
not as unaccountably 
docile and submissive as the females, and most 
accidents which do occur in their Jong lives are 


due to the gradual forgetfulness of this differ- 


ence of sex and temper by men who are so accus- 
tomed to witnessing the unhesitating obedience 


- of the one that they make too great demands 
on the torbearance of the other. 


Ab the present 
88 
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time the Indian Government, with the exception 
of a few males kept for parade, only employs 
female elephants for this reason; even so it is 
believed that the pay or pensions ot mahouts is 
calculated with reference to the conviction that 
they pursue 
A DANGEROUS TRADE, 

The native princes, on the contrary, keep male ele- 
phants in large numbers for purposesof State, and it 
is among theattendants of these animals that ‘‘acci- 
dents” most commonly happen. Experience, as well 
as common report, which declares that every ele- 
phant kills a mahout in its litetime, shows that 
in far the greater number of cases the person 
attacked is the animal’s own attendant. This at 
first sight seems a contradiction to the general 
behaviour of animals in captivity, or even in 
domestication. Generally speaking, they are 
specially attached to the person who feeds them 
and gives them exercise, and if disposed to be 
savage, vent their anger on strangers. There are 
a few instances on record of horses attacking 
their grooms, but this, as a rule, is only because 
the attendant happened to be the only person 
near when the animal was in a bad temper. The 
only domestic animals which habitually attack 
their attendants are the bulls kept for stock- 
breeding in England, which are responsible for 
most intentional homicides caused by animals in 
this country. 

The grounds for the ill-will which the elephant 
often harbours towards its Indian mahout lhe 
partly inthe animal’s temperament, partly in the 
character of these men. As most elephants be- 
have with propriety to their drivers, we must 
believe that either the greater number of the 
mahouts do their duty by the beasts, or that the 
latter are exceptionally forgiving. But there must 
be more than mere hearsay in the general 
belief that the mahouts commonly steal and ap- 
propriate a very large part of the elephant’s al- 
lowance of food, that they are in consequence often 
half-starved and -hungry, and that the men use 
their steel-hooked and spiked ‘‘ankus” in a very 
merciless way on animals which are often not in 
condition to do the work which issetthem. As the 

COST OF AN ELEPHANT S$ KEi P 
is from £4 to £8 per month, in proportion to the food 
given him a proportion and quality which is fixed in 
reference to the work to be done, the margin for 
stealing is very great, being reckoned between the 
minimum necessary to keep the animal alive on 
low diet, and that required for keening him in 
fine condition on the march in a campaign, when 
he is allowed extra rations, and even a bottle of 
rum per diem. No other animal is clever enough 
to know that overwork and underfeeding are 
probably caused by the direct agency of the man 
who maintains him. But it is pretty certain that 
the extraordinary intelligence of the elephant does 
enable it to put two and two together, and to 
conclude that che person who gives him little food 
ought. not to punish him for not’ being up to his 
work. In any case the elephant bears no grati- 
tude to the man who, if he can, gives him star- 
vation rations, and is his daily slave-driver; and 
as long as native usage holds that ‘* the driver 
and three generations of his family shall live on 
the beast he is paid to nourish’’ it must be ex- 
pected that the animal will occasionally try the 
experiment as to whether the next generation can 
possibly be worse than its present tormentor. It 
is sometimes forgotten that an elephant may live 
for seventy or eighty years, or even longer, in 
the service of man, and that in the unchanging 
East he may, through this long life, be farmed ag 
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a kind of property by the same family of ma- 
bouts; that the brutality of the tather, if he be 
a brute, is learmt by the children and grand- 
children, and that, if the wretched elephant is 
in bad hands, he has to put up with practically 
two of our working lives of ill-treatment and sem1- 
starvation, ‘The wonder is, not that its temper 
occasionally goes amiss, but that it does not 
‘break out” oftener. The inference is that the 
natural temper of the elephant is almost the best 
and most easy going of that of any beast. All 
Hindoe traditions and folk-lore agree in this, The 
elephant is the type of bonhomic and easy geni- 
ality. Is is this belief which encourages its ‘' pub- 
lic” to take liberties with it on which they 
would venture with no other animal whatever. 
Perhaps the gentlest of our giant domestic ani- 
mals are the big shire horses. But no one would 
expect them to lie down on being pressed with a 
sharp-pointed goad, or to do work on insufh- 
cient food, when ridden and managed by a cre- 
ature no longer in proportion to their bulk than 
a monkey, armed with a sharp and painful 
weapor. Yet the shire horse has no memory for 
injuries and is at least as docile in his way as 
the elephant. 


There is no doubt that the 


POWER OF MEMORY 


which the elephant possesses beyond all other 
beasts, and of reasoning, in which it is supreme, 
makes its ill-treatment especially dangerous, a 
danger which is only mitigated, but not removed, 
by its good nature and extreme patience. Though 
no one imagines that our English elephant herd 
is half-starved by the white attendants there is 
no doubt that these men do not infrequently 
incur the ill-will of their charges. By long fami- 
liarity and constant control the men gradually 
forget that the creature has a will of its own, 
-aud that it has both memory and a power of 
resentment. They also seem to lose all consci- 
ousness of the enormousstrength of the beast they 
manage. Many of the men come to regard them as 
being as much under control as a traction engine, 
which only needs the turning on or off of taps 
to make it advance or recede. As a rule, 
their only instrument of discipline is a whip ; 
but with this and plenty of shouting and 
. scolding’ they can ‘‘get on the nerves” 
of .an elephant very effectively. In a circus, 
and it is always in cireuses and_ travelling 
menageries that these accidents. occur, the men 
who attend the elephants often ride them in 
performances, and make them perform tricks. A 
good deal. of hurry, some roughness, and occa- 
sional punishment are inevitable in these per- 
formances, all of which the animal carefully 
remembers. One day it has a fit of temper, or 
turns sulky—they will sulk for hours—and then 
the keeper is attacked. Circus elephants have 
also a trick of killing people “‘ accidentally.” Bya 
movement backwards, or to one side, they will 
quietly jam aman up against the wall of a staole or 
a shed, One of the elephants at Olympia did 
this some years ago, and the first keeper killed 
by ‘‘Charlie” met his fatein this way. It should 
- also be remembered that the elephant is one of 
the most nervous of all beasts, that one at the 
Zoo died of sheer fright caused by a thunderstorm, 
and that a highly nervous temperament of this 
kind may easily be worked into a frenzy by 
excitement following ill-treatment. But this is 
not the fault of elephant temper.—Spectator, 
Veb. 24. 
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CINNAMON: THE LONDON 
SALE. 


The news to hand by mail touching the 
first quarterly sale of cinnamon this year 
in London must be very cheering to pro- 
prietors of estates. While tea is having its 
weekly ups and downs, cinnamon seems to 
be holding its own, if not actually forging 
ahead, notwithstanding unprecedentedly 
large shipments. During a visit of a couple 
of days to the Southern Province and a 
drive of some 20 miles in the country inland 
between Galle and Dodanduwa, we were 
greatly surprised to see how freely cinnamon 
cultivation is being maintained and extended ; 
and the experienced manager of Baddegama 
assured us that an annual rent of from R25 
to R30 an acre can now be got for 
cinnamon gardens which perhaps had 
so far not cost more that R50 in 
outlay per acre. We saw, when reviewing 
the exports for last year, what immense 
strides the spice had taken, both in quills 
and chips, excluding altogether from con- 
sideration the wretched fraud separately 
catalogued as wild cinnamon; and we ex- 
pressed a natural fear lest heavy ‘shipments 
coupled with the disturbance which adultera- 
tion and spurious spice might create, might 
lead to a fallin prices. That our apprehen- 
sions were rather wide of the mark, we 
learnt by wire three weeks ago, when a steady 
market with better prices for fine qualities, 
and a slight fall for inferior bark, was 
reported. The information brought by the 
mail is even more _ satisfactory than the 
comicercial telegram foreshadowed. 

The quantity of plantation spice offered 
was 1,650 bales, or about the same quantity 
asin February last year, when the catalogues 
showed 1,649 bales. Weregret to find this 
comparison omitted in the Report we ap- 
pend ; but the usual form has had to be varied 
in more particulars thon one. The natural 
objection of shippers to their carefully made 
up bales being undone in London, and re- 
baled at two or three times the cost of sort- 
ing, baling and stencilling here, has led to a 
great deal of cinnamon being described in 
the catalogues as ‘‘unworked ” in London. 
A further distinction has had to be introduced 
between ‘‘ plantation” and ‘“ wild” spice; 
and to find space for these changes, there 
have been omissions, which we regret, in 

articulars referring to previous sales. The 

eport which we published last December 
on the November auctions, did not distinguish 
between plantation and wild spice, but™ 
merely informed us that the offerings 
were 4,450 bales of both sorts—an unpre- 
cedentedly large catalogue. Of this im- 
mense quantity, the proportion of genuine 
spice was by no means small; and although 
as much as 1,200 bales of this were cleared 
in the room, the tone of the sales was re- 
ported dull. It is nota little then that, 
with a full average quantity, the sale last 
month should have gone off well, the lead- 
ing marks fetching late rates, and‘‘*A SGP” 
realising exceptionally high .. prices. 
This mark represents. Golua  Pokuna 
Estate in the Kadirane District, whose pro- 
duce, under excellent management, has al- 
ways topped the market; but from 1s 6d to 
ls 9d per lb for the first three qualities is 
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quite a record, and must recall old times. 
Last November, when “worked” cinnamon 
of fine quality was in small supply, Is 5d 
to Is 8d were the highest prices, and they 
were satisfactory; while in February, 1899, 
the prices were Is 2d to Is 5d. So that the 
figures obtained last month may well be 
described as exceptional. Nor had ‘un- 
worked” spice cause to complain, consider- 
ing the fullness of the offerings. The prices 
they realised, and the quantity that found 
buyers in the room, point to the continuance 
of the demand for good honest spice, as 
heavy sales are frequently effected after the 
auctions, Even more satisfactory than the 
top prices obtained for fine bark, is the news 
that there svas no demand for what is aptly 
described as ‘“‘ wild rubbish.” The last was 
the second public auction at which wild 
cinnamon (if such it is) was neglected; and 
we trust soon to hear that there has been 
a cessation of disturbing shipments of what 
is veritable rubbish. How anything fetching 
1sd to 12d per lb can pay shippers, we fail 
to see; but care will have to be taken by 
local buyers that ‘‘wild” spice, failing to 
command a market as such, is not mixed 
with plantation spice, and an outlet be 
found for it in that way; it is to be noted 
that, though the Chamber of Commerce 


gives no quotation for wild spice, exports 
have not altogether ceased yet, and last 
week saw a shipment of chips to the 


United Kingdom. 

We quote as follows from the Report of 
Messrs. Forbes, Forbes & Co., Ltd. on the 
February sale :— 


CINNAMON. 
London, 27th February, 1990. 


The first series of public auctions of the year 
took place yesterday, when about 1,650 bales 
Ceylon plantation were offered, together with 
about 1,500 bales wild Ceyion, and a large quan- 
tity of low bark &c. The supply of plantation 
quill was in excess of demand, about half only 
finding buyers. 

The ‘‘ worked ” spice 150 bales met good competi- 
tion, and the leading marks averaged late rates, 
except the fine quill A.S.G.P. in estate mark, some 
lots of which realised exceptionally high prices. 
The 1,500 bales ‘‘ unworked” ordinary to medium 
sorts met a fair demand, some 700 bales being 
sold at prices, on the whole rather in favour 
of buyers. ‘‘ Worked” firsts Is 5d to Is 9d; 
seconds 1s 3d to ls 7d; thirds 1s ld to 1s 6d; 
fourths 83d to 114d pei lb. ‘‘Unworked” firsts 
9d to 1s 2d; seconds 8d to 114d; thirds 6d to 
iid; and fourths 4d to 95d per lb. For the 
“wild” rubbish there was no demand, a few 
bales only being sold at 13d to 1fd per lb. Of 
4,600 packages wild bark, and chips about 1,700 
bags sold, wild at 1d to 13d; middling to good 
chips 24d to 4d and quillings up to 103d per lb. 

Stocks of Ceylon 4,109 bales against in 1899 
5,239; in 1898 4,193 and in 1897 2,700 bales. There 
are 2,871 bales of ‘‘ wild” Ceylon in warehouses. 
Of wild chips bark &c., 10,067 packages, and 
ordinary chips 2,786 bags. 

The next sales will be held on 28th May. 


rs 


PLANTING IN THE CAPE COLONY.—The Fores- 
try Department is undertaking the plaating of 
Conifers for timber. At present a quarter of a 
maillion is annually paid for imported wood, mostly 
coniferous.—Gardeners’ Chrenicle, Mar. 3, 
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SALE OF ESTATES, 


PITA RATMALIE GROUP OF ESTATES, 
HAPUTALE, PURCHASED BY CEYLON 


TEA PLANTATIONS CO., 
FOR £40,000, 


The name of Colonel Lillie was ‘ familiar 
as a household word” among the early pro- 
prietors of estates in Ceylon. Like so many 
other military officers on the spot, he in 
the ‘‘thirties” and ‘‘forties” picked up some 
choice land between Kandy and Ramboda; 
but he also later, through his agents, secured 
a very valuable block in Haputale which be- 
came known as the ‘Pita Ratmalie and ~ 
Pitarat Lillie estates,” covering 1,603 acres 
in all. The management was for many 
years in the hands of ‘Dick Wyllie” and 
latterly of Mr. A. I. Kirk. Of course, the 
worthy proprietor, Colonel Lillie, has long 
been dead and his property out here has 
been held by trustees, for whom Messrs. 
Geo. Steuart & Co. are agents. Besides the 
Haputale estates just sold, they still hold 
Nayapane estate in the Pussellawa district. 

Tt is an extensive investment, the purchase 
money being stated at £40,000 and will afford 
scope for some of the reserve money of this 
prosperous Company. The bargain would 
seem to be a good one for the Company, even 
if the large area of coffee is not regarded as 
a stable industry ; for the total figures are 
given as follows :— 


LTD., 


Tea 466 acres, 
Coffee ae bid 294 ,, 
Grass and Timber or Bos 
Jungle ah Oc S08 
Total .. 1,603 acres. 
The tea is very good, and the large 


reserve of jungle is described as of fine soil, 
high elevation (5,000 feet and upwards) and 
most of it well sheltered, so that it alone ought 
to be worth a considerable proportion of 
the purchase money. If the coffee is in 
good heart and can be kept up by liberal 
cultivation and attention to enemies (now 
chiefly ‘‘ bug” we suppose) the purchase may 
at once give some good crops to the Company. 
In any case this transaction indicates much 
confidence in the future of our staple, tea, 
and of high-grown tea in particular. We 
congratulate Mr. H. K. Rutherford, as 
Managing Director of theC.T.P. Company, on 
this latest addition to its properties. 


me ee OO ee ee 


EXPERIMENTS IN THE GROWTH OF SUGAR 
BrEET.—At a recent meeting of the Sugar Beet 
Committee of the Central Chamber of Agricul- 
ture, Colonel Victor Milward, MP in the chair, 
it was decided to make arrangements for a series 
ef not less than 20 experiments in the growth 
of sugar beet in different parts of Great Britain 
and Ireland during the forthcoming season, each 
experimental plot to be at least one acre in ex- 
tent. Itis proposed that of the 20 experiments 
about 12 should be in England, four in Scotland, 
and four in Ireland. Asin certain cases previous 
experiments have demonstrated the value of sugar 
beet for the feeding of stock, independently of 
the value of the root for the manufacture of sugar 
this point will be specially kept in view in con- 
nexion with the proposed experiments of the pre- 
sent year,—London Times, Feb. 23, 
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Gornespondence. 


To the Editor. 


TEA CULTIVATION AND MANURE. 


DEAR Sr1K,—Where do you get tea estates 
upcountry formed out of ‘‘virgin soil” ex- 
cept perhaps ‘“‘High Forests”? There can only 
be about 100 acres of such soil on Loole- 
condera. It was, as a whole, long before 
planted in coffee.* In the lowcountry, of 
course, there are estates that fulfil these 
conditions and have been some time now in 
tea —sixteen years at any rate—such as Kan- 
angama in Dehiowita, in the Kelani Valley. 
Mr. T'aylor of Loolecondera, told his friends, 
of whom I was one, that manuring only 
gave increased crops in the ratio of what 
the land naturally gave when first opened. 
An estate that never paid from its com- 
mencement without manure, would never 
pay by the application of manure, for such 
application would be costly and give no re- 
munerative return. Mx nihilo nihil fit. 

My impression is, and I know it is shared 
by others, that tea planted in new clearings 
now, with the best seed available, does not 
give so quick or so good returns, as young 
tea planted, say ten or twelve years ago. 

It is quite possible that Mr. Fraser’s imi- 
tators will not get the same returns from 
their manuring as he did—though no doubt 
he willgive them the best advice possible—be- 
cause he commenced manuring trees that had 
heen planted with tea seed inits prime, and 
the atmosphere was not poisoned by the im- 
mense area of tea now planted all over Ceylon 
taking up the same ingredients in their culti- 
vation and throwing out the same excreta 
and gases. 

I met an intelligent planter the other day, 
who told me that he had been recommended 
to bury his prunings, because by leaving 
them on the surface he lost in three prun- 
ings what could only be given him by an 
ordinary manuring. He said: ‘‘ Well, my 
estate soil is alive with white ants. They 
will soon eat all my prunings and migrate 
elsewhere: don’t they take the chemical in- 
gredients of my prunings with them, and may 
they notin the laboratory of their stomachs 
evolve poisonous excreta that will produce 
some beastliness on my tea that may affect 
its price, or my bushes that may affect the 
bearing?” ‘* My dear friend,” said I, ‘‘ get Mr. 
Bamber’s opinion on the subject ; let him 
analyse your prunings, your white ants, 
previous to and after gorging on your prun- 
ings, and mention my name, so that the fees 
you will have to pay the worthy Analyst 
will be credited against my guarantee.” 

Is it the case that the wily planter, now 
that he has from the P.A. in Mr. Kelway Bam- 
ber’s pamphlet the analyses of the soils on 
typical estates and Mr. Bamber’s prescrip- 
tion for the manure needed for such 
estates, is quite satisfied to use such manure, 


* The old tea on Loolcondera, to which refer- 
ence only is made, always means the 100 acres 
field.,—Ep, TA, 
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and so Mr. Kelway Bamber’s ‘occupation is 
gone” as a soil analysu? ! OLD HAND. 
[Surely ‘‘Old Hand” will admit that the 
whole of the tea in the Nuwara Eliya and 
Kandapola districts was planted direct on 
forest-land—so with a great deal in Upper 
Dimbula, Upper Dikoya and Maskeliya, and 
whst about Balangoda? In fact, there are 
few districts, even in the Central Province, 
where some reserves of ‘‘forest” have not 
been planted within the tea era.—Ep. F.A.] 


THE NEW TEA DUTY AND PLANTERS. 


DEAR StrR.—So 2d. extra tea duty is to be 
our war burden. The producer can ill afford 
it, let it be shared by the consumer and 
the dealers. Instead of manuring let the 
growers allow to lie fallow for a year a quarter 
of the cultivated area, and we shall then 
bring down on their bended knees, the wily 
blenders and mammoth dealers. Knockdown 
our export 20,000,060 lb. instead of raising it 
30,000,000 by manure and 10d will be the 
Ceylon ayerage.—Yours truly, 

TEA FARMER. 
|Most satisfactory of results; but who is 
to nock down the export—or rather the 
‘“‘manuring”? ‘Who will bell the cat” by 
declaring who may, and who may not indulge 
in Manure ?!—Ep. 7.4.] 


THE NEED OF ADVERTISING ALL 
ESTATES FOR SALE. 


Upcountry, March 16. 

S1r,—How is it that the fact of large estates 
in Ceylon being for sale is sometimes, kept so 
quiet, in place of being generally and freely ad- 
vertised ? Weall remember Lipton’s great bargain 
in getting poor Downall’s estates from Messrs, 
Antony Gibbs by private negotiation, for £25,000 
—when, had the places been advertised, there 
were those in Ceylon at the time who could raise 
£30,000 or more to secure so fine a group. Now 
it is another Haputale group sold for £40,000 and 
I have heard one gentleman at least, who could 
easily have paid the amount, say ‘‘ A very good 
bargain—had I known of the places being for sale, 
I should certainly have made an offer’—and 
perhaps a better one !—Your truly, 
PUBLICITY. 


SS 


RAINFALL RETURN FOR COLOMBO. 


(Supplied by the Surveyor-General.) 
Av of 


1895. | 1896. |1897. | 1898. ) 1899. 30yrs. 1900, 
Inch.| Inch | Inch | Inch | Inch.} Inch.| Inch. 
January ..| 5°00 | 2°92 | 3°81 | 2°32 | 6°98 | 3°22] 3-72 
February ..J 0°81 | 0°35 | 1°68 | 1°98 | 2°78 | 1°93 | 0°63 
March 1°84 | 5°64 | 3°66 | 4°21 | 0°88 | 4°78 | 076* 
April 9:34 | 5°93 |10°97 |22°81 | 6°66 |11°31 
May 10°09 | 9°31 | 8°30 | 5°80 117-73 |12-709 
June 13°99 | 8°37 |10°14 | 10°94 | 9°23 | 8:37 
July 0°52 | 2°85 | 5°24 7 G15 | 111 | 4°38 
August ..| 0°92 | 6°35 | 9°09 | 0°97 | 0°62 | 3°67 
September | 4°09 |10°99 | 4°58 | 6°90 | 1°48 | 5:01 
October ..|30°36 {16°78 | 4°71 | 20°60 |1299 |14°52 
November..| 5°83 |19.81 |11°66 | 17°38 | 8°58 | 12°66 
Pecember..| 9°44 |11°76 | 8°89 | 3-05 | 4°44 | 6°39 
Total. .| 92°23 |101°06|82°73 | 10311 | 73°48)83°33 | S11 


* From ist to 28th MarchZ0°V6 inch, that is up to 9°30a.m, 
on 29th Mgrch.—Ep, 7,4. ; |. 2aopetaes 
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0°03 inches. 
WESTERN PROVINCB. 


Negombo, Mr. Bucknall 


h) ave 
Kalutara Mr, Gregson 
ee te O) 
Labugama, Mr. Bond 

369 


Henaratgoda, Mr. Silva 
(33) 116 


CENTRAL PROVINCE. 


Katugastota, Mr. Morgan 
(1,500) Ko Oral 
New Valley, (Dikoya) Mr. 
Ward (38,700) .. 244 
Helboda (PusselJawa) 
Not received (3,300) .. — 


Yarrow Estate, S 
Mr. Peto (3,400)... 6°72 
Peradeniya Mr. HOD 
MacMillan (1,540)... 216 
Duckwari, Mr. Kdwin 
(3,300) 0°37 
Caledonia, Not received 
> 
Pussellawa, Mr. at 
Powell (3,000) 80:50 
Hakgala, Mr. 30 
Nock (5,581) 0:97 


8S. Wanarajah Estate, Mr. 


Tatham (3,700) a. 3 10 
Padupola, Mr. Ward .. 
(1,636) vee «O44 
Mylapitiya, Mr. Fletcher 
(1,707) ec: Sas Bt 


NorTHERN PROVINCE. 
Mullaittivu, Mr. Sanmukam 
12 Ps 200 
Jaffna 
) 
Mankulam, (N. Road) Mr. 


Mr. Kretser 
(8 


Walker (167)... Nil 
Elephant Pass, Mr... 

Silva (7) a Nil 
Vangalachettykulam, Mr. 

Oorlofft (179) se) NG) 


Point Pedro, Mr. Ropes 
24 SeetpaeNal 
Jaffna College, Mr. Cooke 
(i Nil 
Kayts, Mr. Kretser 
8 0:07 
Kankesanturai, Mr. .. 
Pararachasingha (10).. Nil 
Pallai, Mr. Silva 
9. 


(24) een NAI 
Murikandy, (North-Central 


Road) Mr. Silva -— Nil 
Nedunkeni, Mr. Sanmukam 
(122) restij RON AL 
Chavakachcheri, Mr. 
Silva (16) Nil 


Odupiddi, Mr. Hastings 
35 an Nil 
Marichchukaddi, Mr, 
Thamevharampillay (14) 0°65 
Murungan, Mr. 


Ramalink»m (52) 0°87 
Vavuniya Mr. Walker 
(318) Nil 
SoUTHERN PROVINCE. 


Ella Vella Mr. Caldicott (282) 
“ * “0 


9°07 

Kekanadura, do (150) 4:08 

Denagama, do (286) 4°90 
Udukiriwila Mr. Lourensz 

(235) -- 1°69 


Kirama, NG received 
260) _ 
Hali-ela Mr. Caldicott (200) 
740 
Tissa ee Peries 


5, « 0°78 
Matara Mr. Oaldicott (15)2°05 
Pagdeniya, do (167) .. 1°54 
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Ceylon Rainfall. 


Tan P.W.D. MerroroLocicaL OBSERVATIONS OF 
Fes. 1900.—We appendthe Monthly Return of rain 
from which it will be seen that the highest fall in 
February, was at Haldummullain the Uva Province, 
9°90 inches and the lowest at Wadawachchiya in the 
North Ventral, and Ambanpitiya in Sabaragamuwa, 


Urubokka, Mr. Caldicott 


(890 Nil 

Tang lla Mr. Fox ($4) 
ae 1°43 

Mamadola, Mr. Cade 
(56) ae Of56 


EaStKERN PROVINCE. 
Irrakkumam, Mv, Bower (42) 


Devilana, Mr. 
Vanderstruaten (136) 2°00 
Sagamata, Mr. Bower 
(40) pod 2°45 
Ambare, do (65) a'74 
Kanthalai, Mr, Carte 
(150) 0°53 
Allai, Mr. Carte (95) 1°2) 
Rukam, Mr. Vanderstraaten 


(120) 3:2) 
Periyakulam, Mr, 
Carte (20) on Nil 
Chadaiyantalawa, Mr. 

Edge (57) 4°26 - 
Kalmunai, do (12) 1°39 
Rotewewa, do (30) 2°72 
Lahugala, do (70) 1°20 
Naulla, do (32) 2°38 
Andankulam, Mr. 

Carte (41) er, ORB} 
Manalpuddy, Mr. 
Vanderstraaten (21) 3°30 


Maha-Oya-Tank, 
Mr, Vanderstraaten (190) 
Gl 


N.-W. PROVINCE. 


Magalawewa, Mr. Dagssanei- 
yake (176) ae Nil 
Maha Uswewa tank, Mr, 
Crabbe (160) veel aN 
Tenepitiya, Mr. 
Churchill (8) vey | 130 
Batalagoda, Mr. Modakano.e 
= 1 


N.-C. PROVINO, 


Kalawewa, Mr. Kmerson 
(268) 0°59 
Maradankadawala, Mr. 
Emesron (443) 1°69 
Mihintale, Mr MacBride 
(354) 30 Nil 
Horowapotana, Mr. 


MacBride (217) 0°70 
Madawachchiya, Mr. 
MacBride (285) 0°03 


Topare, Mr.Jayewardane (200) 


aa O73 
Minneriya Mr. Eves — 
0°87 
Uva PROVINCE, 
Bandarawela, Mr. 
Tocke (4,000) 1°43 
Haldummultla, Mr. Viramuttu 
(3,160) 9°90 
Kumbukan, Mr. 
Devasigain (446) ... 0°17 
Koslanda, Mr. 
Rowland (2,258) ... 3 84 
Tanamalwila, Not 
received (550) Be _— 
Bibile, Mr. Silva (80) 6°12 
Taldena, Mr. Fernand») 
(1,100) ae Nil 
Allutnuwa:a—Mr, Leembrig- 
gen (360) 2:39 
SABARAGAMUWA. 
Ambanpitiya, Mr. 
Dassanayaka (729) 0°03 
Pelmadulla,Mr. Clarke 
408 7:95 


Kolonna Korale (Hulanda- 


oya) Mr. Dabre (203) 1°53 
Avisawella, Mr, Jeffery 
(105) oa 2°80 


S. G. O. MerzoronocicsL Osservation 
Novemprr, 


The fotlowing is the 


inches, and the lowest at 
3°80 inches. 


Colombo (40) | 8°58 
Ratnapura (St) 14°23 
Puttalam 27) 11°09 
Anuradhapura (296) 11°33 
Mannar (12) 16°11 
Jaffna 9. 9°23 
Trincomalee (12) 14°99 
Batticoloa (26) 16°92 
Hambantota (50) 5°70 
Galle (48) 6:80 
Kandy (1,654) 4°88 
Nuwara Eliya (6,188) 5:96 
Hakgala, Nuwara 

Eliya (5,581) 9°08 
Badulla (2,225) 9°97 
Kurunegala (381) 4°66 


Maligakanda, Colombo 
Mr. Johnson — (70) 
Agricultural School 

Colombo, Mr. Rodrigo 
Passara Hospital, Passara 

(Mr. Thomasz) 2.200 8°33 
Weilhelmina, Pattalamw, 

Mr. Ratnayexe (131) 
Horikele Estate, 

Chilaw, Mr. Beven (50) 4°70 

Chilaw Kachcheri 
Chilaw, Mr Xocsh (10) 5 

franklands Estzte _ 
Veyangoda, Mr. Beven 8°13 
Orange Hill, Ragama 

Mr. Bury (69) 15°8) 
Henaratgoda Gardens, 

Henaratgoda, Mr. de 

Silva (33) 15°52 
Kotua Godella, Rambukana 

Mr. Windus (530) 
Eadella or Liberia Es- 

tate Polgahawela 

Mr. Craighea! (425) 4°93 
Geekianakanda, Neboda 

Mr. Towgood (200) 
Polgahakanda, Nebo'!a 

Mr. Wight (300) 
Labugama, Heanwella, 

Mr. Bond (369) 15°69 
Rayigam, Horana, Mr. 

Dawson, (300) 
Kanangma, Avissawella 

Mr. Cooke (200) 
Duneilin Estate, Avis- 
sawella, Mr. Bayley, (400)10°05 
Digalla Avisawella, Mr. 

Tottenham, (400) 
Pambagana, Avisawella, 

Mr. Bridgman (600) 9°63 
Avisawella Hstate Avisawella 

Mr. Byrde (253) 13°33 
Yatideriya, Kegalla, 


6°91 


137 


90. 


8°88 


6°60 


Mr. Fairweather — 901 
Mahawalatenna, Balangcda 
Mahawalatenna RM. 

e- 5°55 


Agarslond Estate Balangoda, 
Mr. Boyd (2,715) ie, 
Maduwenwala, Rakwana, 
Maduwanwela R.M. 
(750) 
Anninkanda, Morawaka, 
Mr. Anderson, (1,400) 12°66 
Panilkanda, Morawakta, 
Mr. Davidson. (1,900) 9°88 
St. John Del Rey, Bogawan- 
talawa Mr. Glanville 
(4,300) 9:09 
Friedland, Bogawantalawi 
Mr. Rammell (5,20)) 7:41 
Campion, bogawantalawa, 


7°24 


Mr. Gidden, (4,840) 6°62 
Blair Athol, Dikoya, 
Mr. Lane (3,641) 5°44 


Anntield, Dikoya, 
Mr. Knight (4,300) 6°13 
Maskeliya Hospital, 
Maskeliya Dr. Brohier 
(4,200) 6°59 
Hope Estate, Hewaheta, 
Mr, Bagot (5,000) 1014 
Coldstream Kstate, Watawala 
Mr. Spedding (3,800) 9:19 


: return of the 
rain for November, from which it will be 
highest fall was at Kobnella Estate, R 
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total fall of 
seen that the 
i avgallx, 24:00 
Sandringham, Agrapatana 


Holmwood Est., Agrapatina, 


Mr. Gray (5,249) 6°01 
Sandringham, ag stana 

Mr. Orchart (5,230) 330 
Gingran-oya, Kotmale, 

Mr. Cox (8,800) G54 
Labookelle, Rumboda, 

Mr. Stone (5,000) 12,56 
Dunsinane, Pundalu-oya, 

Mr. Me'calfe 4,300 °7 97 


Sogami, Pussellawa, 

Mr. Eu:taca (3,500) 7°70 
Kurundu-oya, Maturata, 

Mr. Corbetta (5,150) 16°64 
Kabaregalla, Maturata, 

Mr. Maclean (4,400) 12°90 
Maragalla Estate, Moopana, 


Mr. Betts, ~ (2,200) 9 53 
Mupana, Hospital, Mupana 
(Mr. Sela) (500) 7°53 


Madulsima Hospital Lunugala 
Dr. Vethecan (2,600) 12°94 
Meeriabedda, Haputale, 
Mr, Dupuis (3,690) 11°97 
Udahena Estate, Haputale, 
Mr. Bisset, (4,400) 11°€0 
Hiputale Hospital Harutale 
Mr. VanRooyen (4800) 10° @ 
Post Office, Bandara wela, 


Mr. Mendii 4,033) 5° 
Callander, Ohiya | Marder 
My. Green (5,125) om 


Mariawatte, Gampola 
Mr. Salmond (1,690) $36 
ore eens, Gampola 
Mr. Taylor 1,800 B 
New Forest, Deltite, rite 
Mr, Wardrop (3,505) 11°66 
Rajiwella, Estate, Telieniya 
Mr. Miller, (1,590) roe 
Lower Spring Valley, Badulla 


Mr, Rettie (3,650) 10°18 
Goarasele Estate, Badulla 
Mr. Hope (1,200) 7:99 


Mo svzvla Estate, Badulla, 
Mr. Deaker (4,508) 7°54 
Leadgerwaite, Badalla 
Mr. Rttie (4,000) 21-72 
Himbegamuwa Tank, 
Badulla (RanbandaKorala) 
San 613 
Dea Ella Estate, M’ walatenna 
Mr. Vanierslott (800) 5°69 
Sembawatie Estate, N’pitiya 
Mr. Roe (1,600) 10°09 
Gamaaduwa, Bstate, Rattota 
Mr. Westland (2,490) 17°56 
Kobonella Estate, Rangala, 
Mr. Pole (3,800) 24°69 
St. Martins, Rangala, 
Mr. Wyllie (3,609) 
Crystal @ill.- Matale, 
Mr. Van Starrex (1,400) 10°94 
Vicarton Estate, Matale 
Mr. Carrie (3,259) 9-73 
Matale Mr. Tisseverasinghe 
(1,208) 8°36 
Wariapolla, Matale, 
Mr. Dickengon (1,200) 


or 


Dambulla, Mr. Sinnetamby 
(400) 6°39 
Kotta Estate,  Pallai, 
Mr. Todd (18) 12°54 
Mantota Hospital, Mannar, 
Mr. Adams (l7), 17°92 


Buttala Hospital, Buttala, 
Mr. Som sundaram — 5 42 
Police Station, Hatton Police 
Consiable,Miskin(1,141) 7:14 
Medway Hstate Nilaveli, 


Mr. Abraham, -. 13°99 
Delwita, Kurunegala 
Mr. Neame (499) see 


Woodside, Uragalla 
Mr. MacMahon (3,000) 18°81 
Gillardstown, Wattegama 
Mr. Hardy (2,500) 7°88 
Ja-ela Hospital, Ja-ela Mr. 
Fernando (4) 12°62 
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SH ARE LIST. LONDON COMPANIES. 
paid Buy- Sell- Tran- 
Company. p. sh. ers. ers, sactions 
—— ie Alliance Tea Co., of Ceylon, 10 8 — ¥, 
2 Anglo Ceylon General Estates Co.100 -- 85-40 .. 
ISSUED BY THE = Associated Estates Co., of Ceylon 10 — 8-5 wwe 
Do. 6 per cent prefs. 10 oe 1% 
- a ape Ceylon Proprietary Co. 1 eR 
COLOMBO SHARE BROKERS’ ASSO- Ceylon Tea Plantacion Co., 10 -. 242255 — 
Dimbula Valley Co., 5 o 53-6 — 
CIATION, Do picks. 5 yee: a — 
Eastern Produce and EstatesCo. 5 ose «gps 0 cna 
Ederapolla Tea Co., 10 : (= Re 
CEYLON PRODUCE COMPANIES. {mperial Tea Estates 10 ove 5-6 a 
sae Valley Tea Assen. ae ee Sa 
paid Buy- Sell- Tran- intyre Estates Co., 10 Tz 7—9 ous 
‘sy. sactions. Lanka Plantation Co., 10 43 4-5 : 
Company. p.sh. ers. ers. sactions. Nateiima RatateRaGne 1 a 58 ; 
Agra Ouvah Estates Co., Ltd. 500 900 _— 900 New Dimbula Co., 1 — 2-3 4 
Ceylon Ta and Coconut Estates 569 — 90nl .. Nuwara Hliya Vea Mstate Co. lu ot _ 
Castlereagh Tea Co., Ltd. 100 — 90 90 Onvah Coffee Co., 10 7 _ ‘ 
Ceylon Hills Estates Co., Ltd. 100 = — ate Ragalla Tea Hstates Co, 10 -- 10 4 
Ceyloa Provincial Estates Co. 500 480i5 iy. - 4+0 Scottish Ceylon Tea Co., 10 — 14--15 
Claremont Estates Co., Ltd. 100 ad 5 = Spring Valley Tea Co., 10 3 4-5 
Clunes ‘Tea Co., Ltd. 100 Stwidard Tea Ce., ; bea ft-33 
Clyde Estates Co., Ltd, 1006 — — 50 The Shell Transport and Trading 
Daomoo Tea Co., Ltd. 100 €0 _ = Company, 100 - - _ 
Drayton Estate Co., Ltd. 100 ay lis) Sta Yatiyantota Geylon Tea Co:, 100 — 8-9 : 
Bila Tea Co., of Ceylon, Lid. 100 — 68, 65 Yatiyantota pref. 6 o/o 10 10 - y 
Estates Co., of Uva, Ltd. 08 200 230k BY ORDER OF [HE COMMITTEE, 
Gangawatia oe 35 =e Colombo, March 20th, 1900 
Giuasow Estate Co., Ltd. 600 905 910 905 ‘ Latest London Prices, 
Great Ween ea Coens oH zat) 040) : 
Hapugahalande Tea Estate Cc, 2 = AG se 
Hint Porests states Co.,Ltd 600. — 62s THE LOCAL MARKET. 
Do park ald nea MN a 400 — _y 
es Co, 5 ap _ aig F son - 
Horekey td: , 606) es — (By Mr. James Gibson, Baillie St., Fort.) 
Kandyan Hills Co., Ltd. 100 (5 (7°50 . Colombo, March 27th, 1900. 
Kanapediwatte Ltd. 100 Bobb Hele 90, COFFEE :— 4 
Kelani ea Garden Co Led: ue 40 we oe Estate ere ie bushel | 
irklces Estates Co., . a oie aa Chett; to) (a) = + 
Raneoonive Estates Co.,Ltd. 100 60 70 —_ Natite Coffee \ None offering a 
Maha Uva Estates Co., Ltd 500 oe 425 400 xd do F. O.  } per cwt. i. 
Mocha TeaCo., of Ceylon, Ltd. 600 €00 ae 600 Liberian coffee:—per bushel R400 to 4°50 Fe 
Nahavilla Metate Co. Ltd. pee _ ane ove do pear coffee:—per cwt R22°00 to 24°00 
eboda Tea,, Co. 1 29 ae Cccoa unpicked:—per cwt ; 
Ne eaaaiandl Gottee Co. Ltd. 1002) hetings tes es 0 Preaneal P do | None offering 
Ottery Estate Co., Ltd. 100 aa) Glee m Cardamoms Malabar per Ib R00°90 to 1:00 * 
Palmerston Tea Co., Ltd. 500 = 400 sen do Mysore do R160 to 1°75 
Penrhos Estates Co., Ltd. 1002-9750 dite Rice :— Ps 
Pine Hill Estate Co., Ltd. 69 OS tc oe Soolai per bag of 164 Ib. nett R910 to 9:30 . 
itakanda ‘fea, Company 500 Shieh 26 Slate or 1st quality:—per bushel R3°40 to 3°44 
Putup2ula Lea Co., Ltd. 100 RE EO aie Soolai 2 & 3rd. do do R332 to 3:38 
Ratwatte Cocoa Co., Ltd. BOO! ph alae Satie are Coast Calunda R3°90 to 4°00 Scarce 
Rayigam ‘tea Co., Ltd. 100 te Wp ae Coast Kara R3°80 to 3°87 do 
Boeberry. tea. Co., Ltd. 100%) sentoeAG une Kazala R330 to 3°33 
Ruanwella Tea Co., Ltd. 100 — 40 oe Muttusamba Ordinary R3°87 to 4°25 
St. Heliers ‘lea Co., Ltd. BOOT | 7800) weet sie Cinnamon perlb No Ito 4 R00°54 
Talgaswela ‘Tea Co., Ltd. 100 27°50 30 30 do do 1 to2 R00°64 to (0°66 
Do 7 per cent. Prefs. 1000. ae “ do Chips per candy BR99-0 to 95°00 
Tonacombe Estate Co., Ltd. 500 — #50 oa Coconuts Ordinary per thousand R35'00 to 38°00 
Udabage Estate Co., Ltd. 100, | ele aah aah = do Selected do R36:00 to 39°00 
Jdugama ‘ea & Timber Co., Ltd. 500 5 10 : Coconut Oil per ewt R14'374 to 14-75 
Caion Estate Co., Ltd. 500 — 245 a do do F. O. B. per ton R287°50to 295-00 
Upper Maskeliya Estate Co., e PoonAc:— 
Ltd. 500 ee 475 475 Gingelly per ton R120-00 to 125°00 
Dvakellie Tea Co., of Ceylon, é Coconut Chekku do R85‘00 to 87°50 
i, 100 — 70 eee do Mill (retaiJ) do R80°00 to 82°50 
Vogan Tea Co., Ltd. LOOH A sies SSG. Cotton Seed per ton R82:50 to 85°00 
Wanarajah Tea Co.,Ltd. 600 1086 .. ee Copra_ per candy 
Yataderiya Tea Co., Ltd. TOO) a a eBO A se Kalpitiya do R44 00 to 45°50 
Marawilla fe eee to 45°25 
a S, Cart Copra () 38°00 to 43°00 
Oxxvion Com MEROIAL CoMPANIE Satinwood per cubic feet. R200 to 2°25 
do Flowered do R500 to 6°00 
Adam's Peak Hotel Co., Ltd. 100 — = os Halmilla do R190 
Bristol Hotel Co., Ltd. 100 76 _- oo Palu do R160 to 1°12 
Do 7 per csnt Debts 100 = 15 = = Ebony per ton R75°00 to 175:00 
Ceylon Gen. Steam Navgtn, Kitul fibre per cwt R28°00 to 30°00 
Co., Ltd. 100 210 212,60 a Palmyra do 0 R500 to 15°50 
Colombo Apothecaries Co., Ltd 100  142°50 145 0 Jafina Black Cleaned per ewb B15*50 
Colombo Assembly Rooms Cv., y do mixed do R12°50 to 13°00 
Ltd. 20 1250 .. . Indian do R8-00 to 13°50 
Do prefs. } PAD we o + d> Cleaned do R10°00 to 15°50 
Colombo Fort Land and Building Sapanwood per ton R55°00 to 58°00 
Co., Ltd. 1WO 85 + coe Kerosene oil American per cases R8°00 to 8°25 
Colombo Hotels Company 100. = 297°50 — 295 do bulk Russian per tin R335 to 3°40 
Galle Hace Hotel Co., Ltd. luv 150 os “: do_ Russian per cases R690 te 712 
Kandy Hotels Co., Ltd. 100 be 117°50 117°50 Nux Vomica per cwt R2°00 to 3°60 
Kandy Stations Hotels Co. 100 ary 80 — Croton Seed per cwt R23°00 to 28°00 
Mount Lavinia Hotels Co.,Ltd. 150 150 200. Kapok cleaned fob per ewt R24:00 
New Colombo Ice Co., Ltd. wu) 175 — — 177.50 do uncleaned do R550 A 
Nuwara Bliya Hotels Co., Ltd. 100 273 380 .. Large lumps R500°00 to 1000°00 
Public Hall Co., Ltd. 20 1b or = Plumbago per ton, _ do R400°00 to 900°00 
Petroleum Storage Co. LOC es od ar according tu grade } Chins R225'00 to 650°00 
Do 10 % prefs. 100) — sa >> Dust R100°00 to 500°C0 ¢ 
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PRICE CURRENT. 


COLOMBO 


(Furnished by the Chamber of Commerce.) 
Colombo, 26th March, 1900. 


CaRrDAMoMs:— 

All round paxcel, well bleached per 1b. R140 

Do dull medium do. 1:10 

Special assortment, Oandlonlydo, No transactions 

Seeds do, 1:40 
CrncHona Barx:— 

Per unit of Sulphate of Quinine 10c—For | to 4 o/o 
Cinnamon :— 

Ordinary. assortment per lb. 60c. 

Nos. 1 and 2 only per lb. 66c 

Nos. 3 and 4 only per Ib. 55c. 
Cinnamon CHiPs :— 

Per candy of 560lb R92:50 
Cocoa :— 


Finest estate red; unpicked per cwt 


Medium do do a None 

Bright native, unpicked and undried ,, offering, 

Ordinary do do do a 
Coconuts—(husked). 

Selected per thousand R48:00 

Ordinary rs 40:00 Scarce. 

Smalls x R28:00 } 


Coconut CazE— 

Poonac in robins f.o.b. per ton R80-00 

. Do. in bags R65-00 
Coconut (Desiccated). 

Assorted ali grades per lb. 13$c 
Coconut Or— 

Dealers’ Oil per cwl. R14:50. 

Coconut Oil in ordinary packages, f. 0. b. per ton 
R330°00.—Sellers. 
CorrrE— 

Plantation Estate Parchment on the spot per bus, 
—WNone offering. 

Plantation Estate Coffee f.o.b. (ready) per cwt.— 
None offering. 

Native Coffee, f.o.b per cwt.—None offering. 
OITRONELLA O1L— 


Ready do perlb. 65c—In drums of 800 lbs ex- 

clusive of packages, 
do do  perlb. 64c do of 90 lbs 

Copra— 

Boat Oopra per candy of 560 Ib. R45-50 

Calpentyn Copra do do R45°60 Fai 

Cart do do do —_-R42:00 ke 

Hstate do do do R45°50) SUPPIY: 
Croton SEED per cwt R25-00 
Epony— 


Sound per ton at Govt. depot R175.—As per last 
Government Sales, Nov. 15th. 

Inferior per ton at Govt. depot R120.—As per last 
Government sales of 15th November. 


FrerEs— 
Coconut Bristle No. 1 per cwt R11:00 
Do ae . 8:00 
Do mattress ,, 1  ,, 2°75 
Do ae Af 2:00 
Coir Yarn Kogalla ,, 1 to8 18:00 
Do Colombo ,, 1 to8 16:00 
Kitool all sizes 38°00 
Palmyrah 16:00 
Prprper—Black per lb 28c. 
_ PLumBaco— 
Large lumps We 3 per ton. R950 
Ordinary lumps. ,, eS 900 
Chips a a 650 ; Sellers. 
Dust Ke i 500 
Do (Flving) 200 
SAaPANwoop— per ton R52 


SatTinwoop (ordinary) per cubic ft. R2°40 
High Growm Medium Low Grown 


Tea— Average. Average. Average. 
Broken Pekoe and Broken cts cts cts 
. Orange Pekoe per lb 59. 49 33° 
Orange Pekoe do 59 42 33 
Pekoe do 43 40 31 
»Pekoe Souchong do 39 35 27 
Pekoe Fanuingsdo 34 29 28 
» Broken mixed—dust, &c. per lb 
27 27 27 
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MARKST RATES FOR OLD AND NEW PRODUCTS. 
Lewis & Peat’s Fortnightly Prices Current, London, 


(From 


ALOES, Soceotrine cwt. 
Zanzibar & Hepatic ,, 
BRES’ WAX, Sy 
Fanzibar & { White ,, 
Yellow,, 


Bombay 
Madagascar 
CAMPHOR, China 
Japan 5 
CARDAMOMS, Malabarlb 


” 


Ceylon.—Mysore 


” 


a Tellicherry,, 


Long . 
fib Mangalore ,, 
CASTOR OIL, Calcutta,, 
Madras ,, 
CHILLIES, Zanzibar cw. 


@INCHONA BARK.— 


” 


THE TROPICAL AGRICULTURIST. 


QUALITY. 


Fair to fine dry 
Common to good 


Goed to fine 

Fair A 

Dark to good palish 
Fair average quality 


Clipped, bold, bright, fine 
\iddling, stalky & lean 
air to fine plump 
See 5 

Good to fine 
Brownish 

Shelly to good ve 
Med brown to-good bold 
ists and 2nds 5 


Dull to fine bright 


.. |385da4s 1d 


..|28 ld a 38 


-|33d a 4}d 


.. 40s. 47s 6d 


LUOLATIORS. 


-—$<—_—— | —____, — —_- —= 


.. |448 a 100s INDIARUBBER, (Contd). 

. (208 a 60s Jaya, Sing. & Penang lb. 
£6 a £7 10s 
£5 16840 £7 Mozambique Ho! 
£65sa £6128 6a \ 
162s 6d \ 
1708 
2s 6d a 2s 9d Madagascar { 
is 7d @ 25 


INDIGO, E.I. s 
ls 6d a 2s 6d 


2s 6d 
28 11d a 4s 
22 3d a 35 3d- 


MACE, Bombay & Penang 


per lb. 
5d a 7d MYRABOLANES, }ewt 
33d a 62d Madras 
42d a 5d Bombay ny 


Ceylon lb. | Crown, Renewed 
Org. Stem 
Red Org, Stem 
Renewed 
‘ Koct 
@CINNAMON,Ceylon Asts|Ordinary to fine quill 
per lb, 2uds 7% ie 
3rds 3 a 
4ths ” ” 
Chivs x ss 
ELOVES, Penang ib.|Dull to fine bright bold 
Amboyna -|Dull_ to tine ; 
Zanzibar Good and fine bright 
and Pemba Jf |Common dull to fair 
Stems -- | Fair 
COCU! US INDICUS ewt.| Pair 


OFFER : 
° Ceyleu Plantation ;, 


Mative 
Liberian 
GOGOA, Ceylon 


” 
» 


EOLOMBO ROOT a 


Bold to fine bold eolory 
Middling to fine mid 
Low mid. and low grown 
Smalls 

Good ordinary. 
Small to bold 
Bold to fine bold 
Medium and fair 
Triage to ordinary 
Fair to good 


COIR ROPE, Ceylon ton 


Cochin ,, 
FIBRE, Brush : 

Cochin ,, 

Stuffing, 

COIR YARN, Ceylon ,, 
Cochin ,, 

do. ,, 
CROTON SEEDS,sift. cwt. 
e€UTCH 1 a 
@IXGER, Bengal, rough ,, 
Calicut, Cut A,,, 
B&C,, 


Coehin Rough ,, 


Japa 5 
@eM AMMONIACUM,, 
ANIMI, Zanzibar ,, 


Madagasear ,, 
ABABIC#.1. & Aden 
Turkey sorts 

Ghatti 

Kurrachee 


Madras 
ASSAFGTIVA 


KINO 
M\RRH, picked 

Aden sorts 
@LIBANUM, drop 


” 


pickings ,, 
siftings ,, 
INBIABUBBUK,Assamlb 


Rangoon 


- 


Ordinary to fair 


Ord. to fine long straight 
Ordinary to good clean 


Common to fine 
Common to superior 
0 », very fine 
Roping, fair to good 
Dull to fair 

Fair to fine dry 
Fair 

Good to fine bold 
Small and medium 
Common to fine bold 
Small and D’s 
Unsovlit 

Sm. blocky to fine clean 


Picked fine pale in sorts|£107s 6da £20 
Part yellow and mixed|£82/6 a £1010s 
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QUALITY, QUOTATIONS. 


— — —— 


Foul to good clean ..\8d a3s 34d 

Good to fine Ball __...|2s 8da 387d 
Ordinary to fair Ball..|2s a 2s 10jd 
Low sandy Ball ..|ls 8d'a 1s 7d 
Sausage, fair to good...|3s 2d a 3s 6d 


Liver and livery Ball 
Fair to good black 


Bengal-- 
Shipping mid togd 
Consuming mi 
Ordinary to mid. 
Mid. to good Kurpah 
Low to ordinary 


2s 4d.a 8s 2d 


Fr. to fine pinky & white|3s a 3s 6}d 


2s a 2s 10jd 


Niggers, low to fine ..|Is4da 2s10d 


violet|3s 9d a 4s 6d 
to gd.|3s 6d a 3s 8d 


3s 2d.a 3s 5d 
2s 2d a 2s 8d 
Is lid a2s1d 


£16 a £19 
£18 a £24 

£7 a£9 

£15 a £33 
£12 a £32 
£10 a £14 10s 
38s-a 45s 


26s 

87s 6d a 92s 6d 
35s a 72s 6d 
25s a 348 

25S a 288 

24s 

20s a 45s 


Bean and Pea, size ditto}70s.a £9 2/6 


Amber and dk. red bold|£5 10s a £7 10s 


Med. & bold glassy sorts}80s 4 100s 


Fair to good palish ©... 
” is red ck 
Ordinary to good pale 


Pickings to fine pale ... 
Good and fine pale . 
Reddish to pale selected 
Dark to fine pale  .. 
Clean fr. to gd. almonds 
Ord. stony and blocky 
Fine bright 

Fair to fine pale 
Middling to good 

Good to tine white 
Middling to fair 

Low to good pale 
Slightly foul to fine 
Good to fine 

Common to foul & mxd. 
Fair to. good: clean | 
Common to fine 


eee 


£4883 a £8 
£4 5s a £9 
40s a 60s 
67s 6da 85s 
128 6d a 35s 


..|928 6d a 558 


30s a 40s 

238 a 35s 

40s a 80s — 
88°a.25s 

ls 6d 

658 a 75s 

33s a 55s 

358 6d a 50s 
258 a 35s 

L7s a 20s 

163 6d a 18s 
28 103d a 3s 4d 
1s 4d a 2s 6d 
2s 9da 3s 3hd 
Is a 28 4d 


53d a 74d 

33da4d 

10da 1s 8d Bengal ,, 

9:d als 5d NUTMEGS— Ib. 

83d a 1s 4d Bombay & Penang ,, 

8d a 114 

23d a 8d NUTS, ARECA ewt. 

54d a gd NUX V OMICA, Bombay 

aa a 53d per cwt. Madras 

3d 

4d a 43d OIL OF ANISEED Ib 

lid CASSIA ” 

9s LEMONGRASS 4 
NUTMEG ” 

100s a 115s CINNAMON ” 

, 1858 a 95s CITRON ELLE ” 
75s a 62s 6d = |ORCHELLA WEED—cw 
558 a 758 Ceylon ” 
30s.a.70s- Zanzibar. ” 
338 a 40s ; 

)|858 a 9os PEPPER - (Black) Ib. 
738 a 82s 6d Alleppee & Tellicherry 
60s a 708 Singapore oF 
225 6d a 30s Acheen & W. C. Penang 
nominal PLUMBAGO, lump cwt. 
£17 a £20 10s 


chips 

dust 
SAFFLOWER 
SANDAL WOOD— 


Bombay, Logs ton.|Fair to fine flayour 
Chips 


as 
Madras, Logs ,, 
” 


ips 
caee NICOL eae F 


SEEDLAC 


SENNA, Tinneyelly Ib 


SHELLS, M. o’PEARL— 


Bombay. cwt.|Bold and A’s J 
D’s and B’s £4a 256s 
Fe . Ba os 
ergui Small to bold -|£6 a £8 
Mussel x Small to bold — ...|£1a £2 16s 
een tp potnle sine pe not stony|15s'a 16s 
per cwt. » Madras ony and inferior 
TOUTOISESHELL y i i - 7s a a lle 
anzibar ombay lb. |Small to bold dark l 
mottle part heavy { 15s'a 238 6d 
TURMERIC, Bengalewt.|Fair -..1308. 2 
Madras ~,, |Finger fair to fine bold) — : 
: bright ‘130s a 32s 6d 
Do. &,; |Bulbs Las: 
' Cochin _,, tanger ~. (2isas 
aS 
VANILLOES— a s 1 oa lanes 10s 6d 
Mauritius and\ sts/Gd. crysallized 3 a 9 in|i7s 6d a 278 
Bourbon «J 2nds|Foxy & reddish 44.48 ,,|17s 2 24s 
Seychelles 3rds|Lean and inferior ... {10s a 16s 
VERMILION lb.{Fine, pure, brignt 


WAX, Japan, squarescwb|Geod white hard 


Dull to fine ... ....,5sd a5zd 
Fair to fine bright bold|55s a 60s 
Middling to good smaljj41s 4 53s 
Dull to fine bright ..|218 a 453 
Ordinary to fine bright|7s a 20s 
Good to fine pinky ,, /653 & 75s 
Inferior snd pickings ..|40S a 60s 
..|£20 a £50 
a aa na .. 98 & £8 
Fair to good flavour ..|£20a £26 
Inferior to fine (£48 £8 
-|Lean to good _|f4a £5 
Good average ..|£40a £5 nom, 


N 
ewt.|Ord. dusty to gd. soluble|53s @ 59s 


Mid. to good Madras |ls5da 2s 6d 
Pale reddish to fine 2s a3s 
Ordinary to fair is 4dals lld 
Pickings Is4dais4¢d 
Dark to fine pale UG |6s a7 

Fair Coast bs 6d a 68 
Jubblepore \4s 3d a 7s 
Bhimlies 4s0da9s 6d 
Rhajpore, &e. 4s 3d ass 
Calcutta 4s 6d a 6s 
64’s to 57’s 2s 4d a 2s 6d 
110’s to 65’s lidd a 2s 3d 
160’s to 130’s 6da 11d 
Ordinary to fair fresh {12s a 21s 
Ordinary to middling 4sa5s 6d 
Fair to good bold fresh |7# a 10s 
Small ordinary and fairj5s 6d 

Fair merchantable 6s 
According to analysis |3s 6d a 4s 
Good fiavour & colour [23d ~ 

Dingy to white 3d a 33d 
Ordinary to fair sweet |37d a 1s 6d 


lida 1s 1/0hd 


=| 


Bright & good flavour 


Mid. to fine not woody...|10s a 12s 6d 
Picked clean flat leaf .,,\10s a.16s 
» Wiry Mozambique}10s a 11s 


Fair to bold heavy 
Fair 


“1.640 2 6 3-164 
5 


{ Rough & rooty to good|£4 10sa £5 15s 
bold a Soe £620 £7 


Good to fine bold green|94 a 8d 


Fair middling medium|4d a 5¢d 
Common daxk and smalljiad a sed 


.. (38 $d 
yw 30860 @ Ble 
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THE AGRICULTURAL SCHOOL, 


ANNUAL PRIZE-GIVING. 


N Saturday, March 31, the annual 
prize-giving of this institution 
was held in the presence of a 
large gathering presided over by 
Mr. § M_ Burrows, Director of 
Public Instruction. Much pains 

had been bestowed to decorate the main hall 

and the long corridor leading to it. and the effect 
presented was most pleasing. A well constructed 
pandal was put up at the entrance, bearing the 
inscription ‘Welcome to Mr. S M Burrows, 

Director of Public Instruction.” Among those 

present were:—Lady and Miss Grenier, Mrs. Fergu- 

gonand Misses Williams and Macdougall (of Madras), 

Mrs C Drieberg, the Very Rev Father Collin, Rev 

Brothers William, Edmond and Cassian, Messrs J 

Harward, E Elliott, Jas Pieris, Jacob de Mel, W 

Arthur De Silva, Mrs North, Mr Scott Given, Mr 

Francis Beven, the Misses Beven and Drieberg, 

Dr and Mrs J B Drieberg, Mrs Bawa, Arthur 

Bawa, Dr Chinniah, Morgan de Saram and the 

Misses Bawa, Messrs B W Bawa, Allan 

Drieberg, the Misses Barber, Mrs H O Beven, the 

Misses Vanderstraaten, Mr. R H Ferguson, and 

many others. 


Mr. Burrows called upon Mr Drieberg, the 
Superintendent of the School, to read 
THE PRINCIPAL'S REPORT. 


I have much pleasure in offering a hearty wel- 
come to our now Director, who is present for the first 


| time at a public function connected with this 


Institution. 3 

“Tet it be admitted that such enthusiasm as Mr. 
Green (the founder of this School) showed in mat- 
ters Agricultural was rare, and that the School 
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suffered for lack of interest on the part of his 
successor, when it is seriously proposed to dis- 
sociate this Institution from the Educational De- 
partment. I venture to think that so sweeping a 
change is ill-conceived at the present time, when 
we have as our head one who is so eminently 
fitted to be Director, both of Education and Agri- 
culture, who may be expected to avoid the mis- 
takes which the founder of the School (like: all 
pioneers) was bound to make, and to pursue an 
enlightened policy based on his experience of the 
country and a knowledge of the requirements of the 
people. ; 

During the last few weeks, in addition to thé 
usual annual report, I have, at the request of the 
Director, prepared a special memorandum dealing 
fully with the school, its past, present and future. 
But you will, I feel sure, prefer to read these docnu- 
ments when they appear in print, or to call-for 
them whenever it may suit your convenience, rather 
than that I should take advantage of your kind 
presence here today to intrude them upon your 
attention. I shall therefore occupy very little of your 
time. I will not repeat the recommendations which 
I have from time to time offered in previous reports, 
for making this institution serve its object more 
worthily. I must say, however, that I have begun! 
to be a little hopeful of some of these recom- 
mendations being carried into effect, if the 
sympathy of the head of a department counts for 
anything. And this is naturally a source of 
satisfaction after years of unsatisfied expectancy. 
Theyre are, moreover, rumours of a special Commit- 
tee having been appointed to deal with the school— 
a circumstance which is calculated to strengthen our 
hope that some definite measures for the good of the 
school will soon be decided on. : 

As regards numbers, our largest number on the 
roll last year was °22, and the average for the 
year 16. 

These arerather below the normal: the full com- 
plement being 25 and the usual average 20. The 
decrease is to be attributed to the uncertainty at- 
taching to the future of the school. Indeed, the 
wonder is that, under present conditions, our numbers 
are what they are. In India, with greater inducements 
for the study of agriculture, and with prospects of 
employment to trained students, there are instances 
of the attendance at agricultural classes being far 
more disappointing. Were we only nalfas fortunate 
as our Sister institutions in India as regards financial 
uid, provision for a thorough course of training and in- 
ducements offered to students, the School of Agriculture 
will be rather a different institution to what it is. 
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On the results of the final examination held last 
November, three students became entitled to the first 
elass certificate of merit granted by the Department. 

Veterinary training continues to form part of the 
School course and already three old boys of the 
school have fully qualified as veterinary surgeons, 
while two others have lately been appointed stock- 
inspectors. The present Government Veterinary 
Beholar is J EH Fernando—also a late student of the 
achool—who left for Bombay at the end of last year 
to prosecute his studies at the Veterinary College 
there. He succeeded Veterinary-Surgeon Chinniah, 
who, with commendable enterprize, started practice 
1 Colombo on his own account—a departure which, 
I believe, he has no reason to regret. 

The other institutions (the existence of which few 
persons are aware of) located in this building are 
the Government Training and Practising Schools 


and the School of Forestry. But of these I 
have no excuse to say anything today. The 
Government Dairy, however, is more _inti- 


mately connected with the School of Agriculture, 
and I am able to report that it has been working 
atisfactorily during the past year. We have now 
in the Dairy 82 cows, 72 calves and seven bulls, 
er, & total of 161 animals. 

The net profit from the Dairy on last year’s 
working was nearly R2,500, while that from tke 
Model Farm exceeded R3,000. In addition to this a 
aum of R4,337 was realized by the sale of stock, 

rincipally young stock bred on the farm. The 
Baty has now peid back to Government the sum 
ef R11,500 advanced for working of the concern; 
ever and above which it has refunded a sum of 
mearly 213,000. against an initial expenditure of 
19,539 on buildings and equipment. But then our 
stock-in-trade was at the end of last year reason- 
ably estimated to be worth R13,500, a sum which, 
I think, the most cautious speculator would be 
willing to give for it. But, while all this is very 
satisfactory, the School of Agriculture of which the 
Dairy is an. offshoot, derives no advantage by the 
prosperity of the latter, 

It is a pleasure to me to be able to count Mr. 
Harward among the speakers this evenirg. The short 
time he acted as Director was more than sufficient 
to impress us with his worth, and for his continued 
imterest in this institution we are most grateful. 

I must not omit to acknowledge our indebtedness 
to Mr. J W C De Soysa, who with traditional 
liberality, continues to present the handsome prize 
which thelate Mr. Charles De Soysa first offered for 
sompetition among onr students. 

Finaily, I have the pleasant duty of thanking you, 
ladies and gentlemen, for your encouraging presence 
here today, for, I say it regretfully, our friends are all 
too few. 

The prizes weredistributed by the Chairman : — 

THE PRIZE LIST. 

SuyIon Form:—l, English, E W Jayatilleke; 2. 
Mathematics, G S Jayasinghe; 3, Agriculture, GS 
Jayasinghe; 4, Science, P © Fernando; 5, Practical 
Chemistry, GS Jayasinghe; 6, Veterinary, EB 
Tayatilleke. 

wonton Form:—1, English, M DS A Wijenaike; 
2, Mathematics, C S Fernando; 3, Agriculture, M 
DSA Wijenaike; 4, Science, MD S A Wijenaike: 
5, Veterinary, C S Fernando; 6 Dairying, MD 8 
A Wijenaike. 

The following are the winners of the certificates :— 
E W Jayatilleke,G S Jayasinghe,P C J Fernando. 

THE CHAIRMAN’S SPEECH. 


The CHAIRMAN said, after some introductory 
remarks, that in Ceylon the very best reason for 
mInaking a speech was that one practically knew 
nothing of the subject on which he was speaking. 
(Laughter.) He had been appointed on a great and 
awful Cominittee sitting to discuss the fuvure of 
the Agricultural School. The Committee was 
gomposed of men whose very titles would fill 
tyem with awe, and if he divulged any of their 
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secrets he would probably be condemned to death 
by sealing wax orchoked to death by red tape. 
‘Therefore, his hands were tied in that 
direction entirely. It was impossible to say 
what the future of the Agricultural School 
would be. But he would like to say something of 
its past. It was the hobby of a very old friend of 
his—Mr. H. W. Green. Mr. Green was a man on 
whom the vials of criticism were freely poured. 
People were very ready to criticise and to show 
how much better they could have done a thing 
themselves. But there was this to say of Mr. 
Green—unlike certain other people, he attempted 
to do something. But few people realised what 
he had in mind, and when he'started the Agricul- 
tural School people said he was trying to doan 
impossible thing—to improve agriculture in 
Ceylon! Personally, he (Mr. Burrows) did not 
believe it was impossible. There were various 
methods of doing it, and people might differ very 
widely as to the best metheds to adopt, but the 
best way to set about it was to make some effort 
in some direction. Mr. Green did make an effort, 
and he deserved intense gratitude for the effort he 
made. Andthat brought him (the speaker) to 
the obvious conclusion that the gentleman to 
whom was entrusted the carrying out of Mr. 
Green’s ideas deserved the fullest measure of 
praise. It was not easy to carry on an institution 
to which help had not always been given. The 
School of Agriculture, however, had not wanted 
the energy and perseverance of Mr.  Drieberg. 
Those advantages had been most fully and ably 
offered. Mr. Drieberg could Joek baek on the 
fact that he had trained 25 or 30 men» who had 
taken to the career that was predestined for them 
and they were thoroughly creditable to the 
training they had received. Those present should 
all join in congratulating Mr. Drieberg most 
heartily upon the admirable work he had done 
in the school. 


MR. HARWARD’S COMMENTS. 


Mr. HARWARD said that during a short tenure 
of the office of Acting Directer of Public In- 
struction, 1t was a great pleasure to him to be 
very constantly, for different reasons, within 
those premises. In fact he became nearly as 
familiar with them as with those of the Royal 
College. It was true he did not go there with 
any knowledge of the subject of Agriculture 
proper, nor with any ideas to snggest to the 
Superintendent of the School. Mr. Drieberg was, 
however, kind enongh to go very fully into the 
question of what his scheol course was, and how 
the time of the students was occupied, and he 
had formed the idea,—and still had the idea— 
that so far as his opportunities went, and so far 
as means allowed and the existing constitution 
of the school admitted, he was doing his very 
best for it. He also received intimation from 
the public press and elsewhere that considerable 
changes were contemplated with regard to the 
school, and that, in fact, evena Commission was 
sitting, which was deliberating as to its future 
destiny. Of the verdict ot that Commission he 
knew nothing, but be hoped they might regard 
the present state of the School of Agriculvure, 
so far as Agriculture itself was concerned, as 
being in a chrysalis state, and that something 
further would be done for it which would 
enable it to put. forth wings and assume the 
splendouis of the butterfly, and- let them 
hope, when it was in that condition also it would” 
be associated with the able management of Mr. 
Drieberg. (Applause.) One thing was certain, 


of various kinds. 


‘then a Government Agent. 


of two acres, under an instructor. 
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and that was thaé the School had not had a fair 
ehance in the past. He did not mean to say there 
would have been anythin, necessarily defective inthe 
jdeas with which it was started, but funds had not 
been forthcoming for the full carrying out of those 
ideas, and changes had been introduced from time to 
time which had prevented the carrying out of any 
one consistent idea, In estimating in any way 
the work of that school, they must not lose sight 


ofthe fact that it had formed a _ centre 
round which a very large amount of use- 
ful work had been done in other subjects 


than those of Agriculture, strictly speaking, 
and by Mr. Rodrigo, the Manager of the Dairy, 
and he had no hesitation in saying, that its exis- 
tence had been ot very great service to the School 
had served asa centre, to which was to be at- 
tached a Forestry Class, whieh had also done ex- 
cellent work. It had been of great use also to the 
Department of Public Instruction by providing a 
Jocal habitation to what was of very great use to 
the Department, namely a small Government 
Training School, and he might add that those who 
had been trained in that school had derived very 
useful knowlege of Agricultural principles, by 
being associated with that building. Ceylon was 
essentially an agricultural country. Living in 
Colombo they were apt to lose sight of that fact. 
They saw. very little of agriculture in Col- 
ombo. The eyes of the people were rather 
fixed on trade and commerce and _ things 
in the way of manufacture, and were apt 
to lose sight of the fact that Ceylon was 
essentially an agricultural country, and was 
dependent for its prosperity mainly on agriculture 
Tt ought to be anaxiom, that 
an Agricultural School or College ought to be 
one of the educational institutions of the island. 


(Applause). 


PRACTICAL AGRICULTURE. 


Mr. E, ELLIoTT said he had simply come 
there, being naturally interested in the occasion, 


“and to hear what had been doing in the School 
‘for the last tew years. 


Some years ago he ad- 
dressed them on a similar occasion. He was 
He was now a Gotya,. 
He had practical experience for the 


(Laughter). a : 
growing a _ considerable 


last’: three years of 


extent of paddy, and he had had, like a great 


many pioneers, to buy his experience. He 
had no reason to regret what he had done, and 
he hoped that before long he would be able to 
satisfy men of business of the soundness of the 
venture he had embarked on, and _ he 
was sure there would be a good many people, 
erelong, who would regret that they did not go 
in for coconuts and other low-country products. 
Of course, there wasagreat difference between 
the practical growing of a large area—he had 
500 acres of paddy—and the theoretical growing 
One could 
not repeat on a large scale the immediate re- 
sults of what was practically horticulture. What 
he had seen of the students educated in that 
school convinced him that they were very 
satisfactory men. Several in the Eastern 
Province. worked. with him, and he was at 
present assisted very ably by a gentleman—a 
relative of the superintendent and bearing the same 
name. That gentleman had been most useful 
to him as an assistant, and the practical educa- 
tion which he had received in that school had 


heen of most valuable assistance to him, and would 
be, he trusted, of still greater value in time 


to come. He (Mr. Elliott) could quite sup- 
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port the view which Mr. Harward had enuneiated, 
that the Agricultural School had been a decided 
success, though working under considerable ditfi- 
culties for a number of years past. He had also 
had several communications with Mr. Drieberg who 
had given him various hints and assisted him in 
getting various kinds of paddy, ete., and he was 
gladto be able to publicly acknowledge all that had 
been said of him on thatoecasion. He trusted that the 
new scheme, that was under consideration for im- 
proving the school would include some | ar- 
rangement for giving the school a good 
large pieceof decent land. They could not 
do much on the adjacent cinnamon land. What 
they wanted was a pidt of 50 or 100 acres of 
land, which they could practically cultivate on a 
respectablescale andmake experiments on. Experi- 
ments, of course, cost money, and people who 
were working for profits could not afford to make 
experiments as fully and exhaustively as a Gov- 
ernment institution could. All over America 
there were Government farms, kept up at Govern- 
ment expense, where all sorts of things were grown 
and all sorts of manures were tried, and the 
results published. That was what was wanted ia 
Ceylon, not only as regards paddy, but even with 
other products. The native cultivator, after all, 
was not such a bad cultivator as some people 
thought. He was no modern agriculturist it was 
true, but he had generations of experience and 
tradition, which stood him in very good stead, 
If he had had more time he might have put 
together some more ideas. Living as he dis 
in the jungle, did not train him to publie 
speaking. (Laughter.) As Mr. Drieberg had 
said, he hoped, if there was any change, that it 
would not be of such anature as to take the 
school out of the fostering care of Mr. Burrows. 
(Applause. ) 


THE MAYOR’S FORECAST: CATTLE DISEASE MAY 
BE STAMPED OUT. 


Mr. Prick (Mayor of Colombo) proposed @ 
vote of thanks to the Director of Publie Instruction 
for so ably presiding at that meeting. They 
had all listened with much pleasure and gratificae 
tion to his eloquent address ; and equally to the 
speech which Mr. Harward had given with his 
accustomed ability, and similarly to the practical 
remarks which fell from Mr. Elliott. None of 
them who lived here and there settled in this 
country could affect to ignore the importance of 
agriculture, and he had listened with attention 
to the report which Mr. Drieberg read at the 
outset of the proceedings. One point specially at- 
tracted his attention, and that was what he said— 
and others touched on afterwards—with reference 


to the education of Veterinary Surgeons. That 
was most important as they all knew. He spe- 


cially recognized the importance, because a short 
time ago—a few months ago—he was considering 
and elaborating with the aid of Mr. W A de Silva, 
a scheme for quarantining all cattle imported into 
Ceylon from India, the object in view being to 
stamp out all cattle disease. At first they thought 
that if they obtained money and elaborated a 
scheme and obtained the necessary legislation 
to enable them to inspect and quarantine every 


‘head of eattle imported from India, they might be 


confident they would then succeed in eventually 
stamping out cattle disease in Ceylon. However ' 
he went to work slowly, on purpose, and after dist 
cussing it with officers of greater experience, 
they came to the conclusion that the meae 
sure proposed was a good one; but, he thought 
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that it would not be sufficient, because there 
‘were centres of affection in Ceylon where the 
disease had to be stamped out. To stamp ib 
out they wanted a trained staff of Veterinary 
Surgeons. If the School of Agriculture trained 
Veterinary Surgeons, and if the authorities in 
Colomo, where the school was in _ progress, 
provided a scheme of quarantine that could 
be elaborated, he sawevery prospect of a most 
material benefit accruing to Ceylon, namely 
the total stamping out of cattle disease. He 
commended the idea to the head of the School 
and to the head of the Department, and he felt 
they would all endorse his propusal that they 
_ should pass a vote of thanks to the Director 
of Public Instruction for presiding on the occa- 


sion. (Applause.) 
Cheers were given for the chairman, Mrs. 
Burrows, Mr. Harward and Mr. and Mrs. C 


Drieberg, and a musical entertainment, in which 
sever:.l amateurs took part, concluded the in- 
teresting and instructive proceedings. 


(From the ‘‘ Ceylon Observer,”) 


The periodical function at the Agricultural 
School which took place in the school hall 


on Saturday was a pronounced success Mr 
Drieberg’s report, which we published in our 
issue of that evening, was eminently en- 
couraging ; and its contents, taken as a whole, 
appeared to us scarcely to justify the note 
of, we might almost say, despondency with 
which it closed. Yetit is perhaps too true 
that expert agricultural training in new and 
improved methods of cultivation has not 
yet acquired that popularity which the 
sterling work accomplished by both present 
and past students of the School already, 
fully merits. It is, indeed, to be hoped that 
the ‘‘Committee now sitting on the future 
of the school,” as Mr. Burrows put it, has in 
‘mind some such scheme of extending the 
‘experimental scope of the Institution as that 
which the third speaker, Mr. Edward 
Elliott, suggested—namely, to grant for the 
school property (probably near Kandy) some- 
thing like 50 to 100 acreson which sufficiently 
extensive and instructive scientific work could 
>be done. Mr. Elliott spoke as an experi- 
‘enced paddy cultivator,-one, too, - who 
had had personal contact with students 
_from the school and who bore testimony to 
“their practical worth. 
Mr. Burrows on Saturday gave another 
specimen of his remarkable powers as a 
skilful as well as lively speaker. ‘Skilful” 
is scarcely sufficient—‘ brilliant” would be 
more suitably applied to portions of his 
rapid speech which were filled with robust 
“humour. Mr. Burrows knows how to be 
immeasurably entertaining while telling you 
nothing at all; and this is anything but a 
fault in an official who is barred from un- 
folding state secrets. But his audience can 
sometimes barely keep up with him. Speak- 
ing on his pledged, secrecy with regard to 
the verdict of the Committee on the Agri- 
cultural School he brought out the follow- 
ing :—‘‘If I were to reveal to you one morsel 
‘of ‘their verdict, I suppose I would be con- 
*-demned to death by sealing-wax, choked 
‘up with red-tape, or swept out of existence 
““by whatever other form of electrocution the 
Government are accustomed to use.” But 
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his listeners had not properly assimilated 
this rich mouthful before the speaker had 
ot on to more serious stuff, and neither 
aughter nor applause were forthcoming in 
time! 

Of the other speakers we have already 
referred to Mr. Elliott. Mr. Harward once 
more gave a clear, concise and instructive 
speech which was specially welcomed as 
from one who knew more about the Agri- 
cultural School, perhaps, than any one 
present—the Principal, of course, excepted. 
And that Mr. Harward should publicly 
state his conviction that all he had seen 
went to show that Mr. Drieberg had ‘done 
his very best” must have been the most 
gratifying testimony to the zealous, enthu- 
siastic and indefatigable head of the only 
Government Agricultural Institution in our 
isand. The Mayor closed the prize-giving 
proper with a short speech, referring es- 
pecially to the progress of Veterinary science 
and _ practice in the island through the 
medium of the school. The rest of the pro- 
ceedings partook of a social nature. 

———————EE 


RAINFALL TAKEN AT THE SCHOOL OF 

AGRICULTURE DURING THE MONTH OF 
FEBRUARY, 1900. 

1 Thursday .. Nil 16 Friday oe | OL 

2 ‘Friday  ..._ Nil 37" Saturday 92. *32 

3 Saturday ... Nil 18 Sunday .. Nil 

4 Sunday Nil 19 Monday .. Nil 

5 Monday Nil 20 Tuesday Nil 

6 Tuesday Nil 21 Wednesday Nil 

7 Wednesday Nil 22 Thursday ., Nil 

8 Thursday ., Nil 23 Friday Nil 

9 Friday Nil 24 Saturday ... Nil 

10 Saturday .. Nil 25 Sunday 2°51 

11 Sunday .. ‘4 26 Monday pee) 

12 Monday Nil. 27 Tuesday Nil 

13 Tuesday Nil 28 Wednesday Nil 

14 Wednesday Nil 1 Thursday .. Nil 

15 Thursday Nil -—— 

Total. .3°50 

Mean.; 13 


Greatest amount of rainfall in any 24 hours 
on the 25th inst. was 2°51 inches. 
Recorded by Mr. J. A. G. Ropnigo. 
—_——_—_ —$--—_ -- —_ 


PRACTICAL HINTS TO HORSE OWNERS. 
By A. CHINNIAH, G.B.V.C. 


se ( Continued.) 

Partition.—There are many materials that are 
used fur partitioning stables. The best of them 
is a brick wall partition. The next in order 
comes thick wooden planks. I have noticed in 
some stables cadjan partitions and thin board 
partitions, but these are frequently the causes of 
accidents. But any material may be used which 
answers the purposes, which is durable and is 
a bad conductor of heat or cold. ‘Whitewashing 
the walls should be periodically done and glaring 
colours should be avoided as far as feasible. A 
light blue or green tint is to be preferred. Tar- 
ring ‘the walls is resorted to by some stable 
Owners, and this is undoubtedly a good thing, 
especially in stables where there are more than 
One animal. In cases of contagious diseases such 


) creature. 
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_ walls are less liable to contamination, In big 


stables it is usual fcr the sake of convenience to 
have temporary partitions slung wpon on chains 
or iron bars; in such establishments these parti- 
tions are less costly and are of great practical use 
when carefully managed. 

Space.—The space allowed for a single horse 
should not be below 12 feet by 12 by 16 feet. 
The passage into the stable ought to be broad and 
high, and if doors are used they must be very 
simple in construction and should always open 
outside. If bars be used they must be strong and 
8o fitted ag to be easily removed. 

Roof.—A tiled roof is probably the best. If 
galvanized iron is preferred it is very essential 
to have a wooden ceiling so constructed as to 
allow the free circulation of air between the 
roofing and the ceiling. 

Ventilation.—The ingress and egress of atmo- 
spheric air must be well regulated. It is an un- 
doubted fact in the animal economy that the proper 
ventilation forms one of the main features that. go 
to contribute to the health and comfort of the 
This is in many cases ignored, and hence 
the animal suffers from mange and other. skin 


’ diseases, inflammation of the eye membrane, Xc. 


The door or the entrance to the stable is of course 
the chief means of ventilation. 

In addition to the door there must be a window 
opposite to the door and at a height just above the 
head*of the animal. And just. below the window 
there should be a floor ventilator. Square pieces 
2 x 2 feet of earthenware ventilators are generally 
used. In some instances galvanized iron is used. 
Let any. material be used, but care must be taken 
that the free passage of air does not. become 
interrupted, while at the same time there should 
be no possibility of reptiles creeping in. Floor 
ventilation is invariably neglected in Ceylon, but 
it is of the greatest importance as being the 
means of carrying off the heavy foul air which 
otherwise requires a high temperature to make it 
rise to the level of the window or upper ventilators. 
Further, it dries up the floor and keeps the stable 
sweet. 

The Window.—It is necessary as already stated to 
have the window just above the head of the horse. 
It should also be so constructed as not to 
admit of bottles and other articles being placed 
on the ledge. I have heard instances where the 
horses were burnt to death by such lamps placed on 
the window ledge falling on the bedding. The 
wings of the windows should be made to move 


_ horizontally on two sockets, so that it may open 


and close according to the direction of wind. 
oe 


THE CLASSIFICATION OF FIBRES. 


; (Continued. ) 

In this arrangement I have separated the fibrous 
substances derived from plants into five groups, 
according to their use in the plant economy, as 
well asin relation to part of the plant employed. 


-The first and third groups follow the natural 
. division of the two great vegetable kingdoms into 


exogenous and endogenous plants; the second 
group confined wholly to the first divisien, but only 


_ fibrous in a sense ; the fourth group pertaining to 
_ »both, but more largely confined to the first division, 
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while the fifth group is comprised of low orders 
of plants that are not fibrous at all, but which are 
chiefly used as cheap substitutes of better packing 
materials. The classification is as follows :— 


A, FIBRO-VASCULAR STRUCTURE. 
1. Bast Fibres. 

Derived from the inner fibrous bark of decoty- 
ledonous plants or exogens or outside growers. 
They are composed of bast cells, the ends of which 
overlap each other soas to form in mass a filament, 
They occupy the phloém portion ofthe fibro- 
vascular bundles, and their utility in nature is to 
give strength and flexibility to the tissue. 

2. Woody Fibres. 

(z) The stems and twigs of exogenous plants, 
simply stripped of their bark and used entire, or 
separated into widths, for weaving or plaiting 
into basketry. 

(6) ‘The entire or subdivided roots of exogenous 
plants, to be employed for the same purpose or as 
tie material, or as very coarse thread for stitching 
or binding. 

(c) The wood of exogenous trees easily divisible 
into layers or splints for the sams purposes, or 
more finely subdivided into thread-like shadings 
for packing material. 

(d) The wood of certain soft species of exogenous 
trees after grinding and converting by chemical 
means into wood pulp, which is simple cellulose, 
and similar woods more carefully prepared for-the 
manufacture of artificial silk, [ 

3, Structural Fibres. 

(a) Derived from the structural system of the 
stalks, leaf stems, and leaves or other parts of: 
monocotyledonous plants or inside growers oce 
curing as isolated fibro-vascular bundles and sure 
rounded by a pithy spongy, corky, or.often a soft 
succulent cellular mass covered with a. thick 
epidermis. They give to the plant rigidity.and 
toughness, thus enabling it to resist. injury 
from the elements, and they also serve as water 
vessels. 

(6) The whole stems, or roots or leaves or split 
and shredded leaves of monocotyledonous plants. 

(c) The fibrous portion of the leaves or fruits 
of certain exogenous plants when deprived of 
their epidermis and soft celluar tissue. 


B. SmpPLE CELLUAR STRUCTURE. 


4. Surface Fibres. 

(4) The down or hairs surrounding the seeds, 
or seed envelopes of exogenous plants, which are 
usually contained in a husk, pod, or capsule. . 

(6) IMairlike growths or tomentum, found on 
the surfaces of the stems and leaves or on the 
leaf buds of both divisions of plants. 

(c) Fibrous material produced in the form of 


epidermal strips from the leaves of certain endo- 


genous species, as the palms. 

‘5, Pseudo-fibres, or false fibrous. material. 

(a) Certain of the mosses, as_the species of 
Sphaguum for packing material. 

(6) Certain leaves and marine weeds, the dried 
substance of which forms a more delicate packing 
material. 

(c). Seaweeds wrought into lines or cordage. 

(d) Fungous growths, or the mycelium of 
certain fungi that may be applied to economic uses 
for which some of the true fibres are employed, : 
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The bast fibres, derived from the bark of exo- 
genous plants, such as trees, shrubs, the climbing 
vines, herbaceous vegetation generally, are clearly 
defined, and the fibres of all species of such plants, 
when simply stripped, are similar in form as to 
outward appearance, differing chiefly in colour, 
fineness and strength. An example of a fine bast 
fibre is the ribbons or filaments of hemp, and of a 
coarser form, the bast from the linden or cedar. A 
variation in form aliould be noted in the lacebarks 
and the paper barks, where the bundles of fibres 
which interlace may be peeled off in the form of 
thin, flat strips. The woody fibres are only 
fibrous in a broad sense, as their cellulose is 
broken down and all extraneous matter removed 
by chemical means, as for the manufacture of 
paper pulp or of artificial silk. The greater 
number are merely wood in the form of flexible 
slender twigs or osiers that are useful for making 
baskets; or the larger branches may be split or 
subdivided into strips, withes, or flat ribbons of 
‘wood for making coarser baskets. The softer 
woods still further subdivided give the product 
known as excelsior, which can only claim a place 
in a list of fibre plants, because it is a substitute 
for upholstery or packing miterial. Structural 
fibres are found in many forms, some of which 
may be enumerated as follows :—The stiff, white 
or yellowish fibres forming the structure of all 
fleshy-leaved or aloe-like plants, as the century 
plant, the Yuceas, Agave, and pineapple or the 
leaf trunk of the banana, as an example, rival 
hemp of commerce; the eoarser bundles of stiff, 
fibrous ‘substance which gives strength to the 
trunks, leaf, stems (mid-rib3 and veins), and even 
the leaves cf palms, a good example being 
Pians-aba, derived from the dilated margins of 
the petioles of a palm, where they clasp the stem, 
these are made into thin strips which afterwards 
split into smooth, cylindrical fibres. Another 
example is the stiff fibres extracted by maceration 
from the “boots” or basses of the leaf stems of 
the cabbage palmetto, or the shredded leaves of 
the American fan-palm, known as Crinvégétal, 
Other familiar examples may be noted in strips 
rattan, the fibrous material derived from bamboo, 
from the cornstalk, the flower stems of broom 
corn, and from reeds sedges, and the true grasse:§ 
Still another form is the fibrous mass surrounding 
the fruit of the coconut, known as coir, and asa 
curious example may be noted the fibre from pine 
needles, a notable exception of a structural fibre 
derived trom an exogenous plant, the fibrous 
mass filling the sponge cucumber being another. 

———_—_>__—_——_- 


MODERN AGRICULTURAL SCIENCE, 


( Concluded.) ; 

But, every thing comes to him who waits, and 
at last the time came when the doctrines of 
the New Soil Science could be tested under the 
most favourable conditions. The post of land 
agent on Lord Rosebery’s Scottish estates became 
vacant, ond Mr. Drysdale, the gentleman who 
was appointed to that highly-responsible post, 
was an old pupil of Mr. Hunter’s. Mr. Drys- 
dale was wholly unfettered by any feeling of 
blind loyalty to orthodox doctrines in agricul- 
tural science, and, after carefully examining for 
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himself the later developments in the New Soil 
Science, he came to the conclusion that it was 
desirable to have these new ideas put to the 
test in actual farm practice. He accordingly 
commenced experimenting on a small scale in 
various fields, and with such satisfactory results 
that, with the cordial approval of Lord Rose- 
bery, it was decided to extend the work. In 
the Spring of 1895, therefore, a thoroughly well- 
equipped experiments! station was establisbed 
on his Lordship’s farm, at Dalmeny Park, with 
Mr. Hunter as scientific adviser, the practical 
work being under the personal supervision of 
Mr. Drysdale himself. Part of the station was 
devoted to testing the relative productiveness 
of different varieties of grain, potatoes, &c., 
another part was devoted to bacteriological re- 
search work, and the remainder of the station 
was worked as a miniature farm on the four- 
course rotation, each section being subdivided 
into sixteen plots, which were all differently 
manured on a regular system. A good-sized 
volume would be required to detail the results, 
which have been most consistent throughout, 
ob‘ained at this station in the last four years, 
during which time the station has been annually 
visited by hundreds of deeply-interested agri- 
culturists. A few of the more notable results, 
may, however, be briefly summarised. In the 
first season the beneficial results of a small 
dressing of ground lime were so marked that 
the system of applying to every field on the 
farm an annual dressing of 4 cwts. of lime was 
commenced, and has been continued ever since. 
ln order that the small dressing should be equally 
distributed over the soil, Mr. Hunter procured 
ground lime, 2.e., ordinary burned lime shells 
mechanically ground to a fine state of division. 
At first this ground lime was applied in the 
eompost form, but the second year’s experience 
showed that it was equally effective and less 
costly when applied direct in the hot state 
when the land was being worked, the small 
quantity of hot lime applied being insufficient 
to injure the nitrifying and other soil organisms, 
besides being rapidly converted into the ear- 
bonate form when worked into the soil. It 
was also found that when the lime required 
by the nitrifying and other soil organisms was 
thus supplied, the plots which had received their 
nitrogen in the form of sulphate of ammonia 
showed much better crops, alike as to quantity 
and quality than were obtained from plots which 
got their nitrogen in the form of nitrate of 
soda. Mineral superphosphate, supplemented in 
the case of the potato and root crops with 
fermented bones, proved the most satisfactory 
form of phosphate. The Dalmeny experiment 
also emphasised the importance of potash for 
every crop, particularly the leguminous, potatos, 
and root crops. With a moderate dressing of 
farmyard manure, supplemented with 4 ewts. 
ground lime applied at the working of the land, 
and followed by 4 cwts. superphosphate, 1 cwt. 
fermented bones, 2 ewts. of kainits and 1 ewt. 
of sulphate of ammonia, the Dalmeny Home 
farm produces crops which are the admiration 
of all who see them. Another most important 
branch of investigation was in regard to the 
destructive pest of finger-and-toe im turnips, 
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a pest which had previously bafiled the skill 
of experimenters. The Dalmeny experimenters 
knew that a heavy dressing of cuustic lime 
would kill the germ of finger-and-toe, but it 
would also kill the nitrifying and other advan- 
tageous soil organisms, while, on the other 
hand, a small dressing of 4 cwts. per acre 
would be insufficient to kill the disease germ. 
They therefore steered a middle course 89 as to 
avoid the Scylla on the one hand and the Charyb- 
dis on the other, by applying one ton of ground 
lime per acre when the land was being ploughed 
in the autumn, and another ton per acre when the 
land was being worked in the spring, In this 
case they rigidly avoided the use of dissolved 
phosphates and used undissclved phosphates sup- 
plemented with 8 cwts. kainit and 1 cwt. sulphate 
of ammonia. This treatment proved a complete 
success, and the root crops grown by this system 
on infested soil were found to be sound and 
good, while those grown on the same soil under 
different treatment were so rotten as hardly to 
be worth removing. 1t was noted, however, that 
though this treatment was successful in eradi- 
cating the disease, the crop was decidedly smaller 
than that grown on uninfested land to which 
only a tenth of the same amount of lime had 
been applied. A word in conclusion may be 
added as to the far-reaching effect of the Dalmeny 
experiments. When these experiments were com- 
menced, ground lime for agricultural purposes 
had never been heard of, whereas now there are 
st least six lime works where extensive grind- 
ing ‘plant’ is kept hard at work to supply 
the ever-increasing demand for that substance. 
Since the principles of the New Soil Science 
have been put in successful practice at Dalmeny, 
the scientific authorities, who at first had branded 
these principles as absurd heresies, have changed 
their tune, and in the recently-published volume 
of the Highland Society’s Transactions, the chemi- 
cal adviser of that scciety has unreservedly 
declared his acceptance of these new doctrinese 
Great credit is due to Lord Rosebery for not 
only providing the means of carrying on this 
important research work, but also for throwing 
his home farm and experimental grounds open 
for the inspection and information of agricul- 
turists. 

[Note by the Editor Agricultural Magraine, 


—‘Years before J/Hellriegel announced his 
discovery in 1886, Messrs. Hunter and 
McAlpine were teaching the same fact to 


their students, as the lecture notes of any of 
their students at that time can testify.” As a 
student both of Mr. John Hunter, one of the 
extra-mural teachers of Agricultural Chemistry, 
and Professor McAlpine, the popular lecturer on 
Botany at Minto House, we ean fully endorse 
the above from our personal experience as well 


-as from our ‘lecture notes,’ and it gives us 


very great pleasure to press the claims of our 
old teachers in Edinburgh to the discovery, as 
indeed we did in the pages of the Agricultural 
Magazine as soon as we read of “ Hellriegel’s 
discovery” shortly after our arrival in the Island, 
To us the “new theory ’ was familiar enough 
from acquaintance gained in the class-rooms at 
Edinburgh.” | 
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THE SOLUBLE MINERAL MATTER OF SOILS. 


By THomas H. Means. 
Assistant in the Division of Soils VS. Dept. of 
Agriculture, 


(Concluded. ) 


If in the piece of granite referred to in the 
beginning of this paper the rain water had not 
been allowed to wash out the soluble matter as it 
was formed, there would have been found a 
quantity of white salt in the rock powder and in 
the resultant soil. Ifthe quantity of this white 
salt had been great, as much as 2 or 8 per cent of 
the weight of the rock, it would have been 
difficult or impossible to get a plant to grow inthe 
soil, ‘This has been the experience the world 
over, that plants will not grow in a soil that con=- 
tains too much soluble matter. 

In arid countries there is not sufficient: rainfall 
to remove all of the soluble matter as it is formed 
iu the decay of rocks and soils, and the result is an 
accumulation of salts within .the soil. In still 
other parts of the country, where more rain falls, 
the salts may be washed out, but the solution runs 
down into inclosed basins having no connection 
with the ocean, and there evaporates, depositing 
the salts. In either of these cases plants suffer 
when the amount of salts reaches a certain per 
cent. It can safely be said that few crops can 
flourish when soluble matter amounting to one- 
half of 1 per cent of the weight of the soil is in 
solution around the soil grains when the soil is 
saturated with moisture. As-the water of satu- 
ration weighs from 25 to 75 per cent of the dry 
weight of the soil, it will be seen that crops will 
not thrive when the solution contains more than 1 
per cent of the soluble matter. When the con- 
centration of the scil solution reaches this per cent, 
the leaves of alfalfa turn yellow, wither, and die, 
just as the plant would do if drought prevailed. 

In arid regions where the amount of rainfall is 
small, the amount of water which leaches through 
the soil is not sufficient to wash out all of the 
soluble matter. For this reason the amount of 
soluble matter in the western soils exceeds the 
amount of soluble matter in the eastern soils of 
the United States. The following table shows the 
relation between the amounts of soluble matter in 
the soils of different parts of the country :— 


Relative amounts of salts in soils. 


Do jeer 3 
Kind of soil. Locality. ga 33 a 
5o4 235 
7H OS E 
Prairie .. Kansas, Nebraska we OF 
Limestone... Virginia, Maryland, Penn. 038; 1,/158 
i ok sylvania, Kentucky ... -0) 
Gneiss . Virginia, North Carolina O77 Bae 
Truck 4 Ao Virginia, a 
orth Carolina bBo Hs 
Subtropical. Florida mn eee Ae 
The prairie soils throughout the West show large 


amounts of soluble matter, and the 
productive when enough rain falls to keep the soil 
ia a moist condition. Of the soils of the Timid 
Tegions, those formed from limestone show the 
greatest percentage of soluble matter, In general, 


y are exceedingly 
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it will be found that in the humid regione of the 
United States the percentage of soluble matter 
depends upon the size of the soil grains. The soils 
of the humid regions vary much in size of grain 
and extent of surface exposed on these grains upon 
which the water may act. The following table 
shows the relation in a general way between the 
texture of the soil and the percentage of soluble 
matter present.— 


Relation between terture of soils and percentage 


of salt. 
2S rs eas 
HO owen 
Kind of soi!. Locality. a oF 5 34 
euee baa 
Mom BO! ie 
Floridasoils —... — ape kage. 1 
Truck ,, spe — eee D 10 
Limestone soils... Maryland Hodettks} 6 
Do .. Pennsylvania... 33 27 
Do. ... Kentucky ~~... 55 17 
Do Virginia we 06 78 


It will be seen from the table that the soil which 
had the greatest extent of surface for the water to 
act on (or, in other words, the soil which was 
made up of-the finest grains) had also the greatest 
percentage of salt which was soluble, It is a 
well-known fact, also, that the general agricultural 
value of a soil varies in nearly this same ratio, that 
issto say, a heavy soil is better for general farming 
purposes than a light, sandy soil. 

-There is another point of difference between the 
humid and arid soils which is of general interest 
as well.as of general importance. The soils of the 
humid regions contain much more soluble matter 
than the subsoils, that is to say, the greater part 
of the soluble matter is concentrated within the 
surface foot of the soil. About 50 per cent of the 
rainfall of the humid regions either washes over 
the surface of the ground or else washes through 
the soils and skins down below the subsoil tu 
appear at a lower level and be carried off by 
streams into the ocean. This has been going on 
for ages, and the amount of soluble matter left is 
very small, only sufficient to supply the plant 
roots. 

The absorbing action of the soil grains retains 
the greater part of the salt as it becomes soluble 
within the surface foot of the soil, and it is here 
used by the plants. Below this, in the subsoil, in 


the region where the action of weathering is re-. 


duced to a minimum, the amount of soluble matter 
found is very small. : 

In the arid regions, where the rainfall is not 
sufficient to keep the soil continuously moistened 
to any great depth, and where the air is drier and 
evaporation much more rapid, the proportion of 
the rainfall] drained from the land by the rivers is 
much less, in some cases less than 10 per cent, and 


in nearly al] cases of Western rivers, less than 25. 


per cent. Thus, with a small rainfall, very little 
water leaches through the soil, and therefore very 
little soluble matter is washed out. 

In fact, in most of our arid prairies the soil is 
never wet from the surface to a depth of more 
than 5 or 6 feet. When the rainfall soaks down 
to the subsoil it carries with it some of the soluble 
matter which is in the soil. 
id absorbed by and condensed upon the grains of 
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the subsoil, and when the water is again brought 
to the surface of the ground by the evaporation of 
the soil water, part of the soluble matter remains 
in the lower layers of the soil. Then, if an ex- 
amination is mide of the prairie soils as they 
normally occur, more soluble matter will be found 
in the subsoil than in the soil, while in the humid 
regions the conditions are just the reverse. 


— 


BORACIC ACID AS A FOOD PRESER- 
VATIVE, 


—_—_—— 


Boracic or boric acid and its sodium salt 
Borax are now extensively used for the pre- 
servation of liquid and solid foods such as milk, 
butter, cream, fish and meat that a short account 
of them should prove of general interest. We 
are indebted for our facts to an instructive paper 
on this subject by Prof. Briinnich, F.c.s. 

In all preservatives sold, boric acid and borax 
are the chief ingredients. Analyses of some of 
these preparations are given below :— 

Preservitas contained : 


Water ie 34°50 percent. 
Soda oote 5°58 ny 
Boric acid se 47°39 7 
Salt oe 9°33 + 
Saltpetre 5a 3°00 > 
wee 
Sal praeservare contained : 
Water oe 34:30 per cent. 
Soda Poh 4:96 ss 
Boric: acid obs 51°80 y 
Salt WE 8°52 - 
99°58 
' Preservative contained : 
Water Aba 37°70 per cent. 
Boric acid 600 40°60 a 
7 Salt A360 20°16 - 
Saltpetre 56 3°03 x 
101°49 
Preservative contained : 
Water 300 39°30 per cent. 
Boric acid eee 57:26 y 
Soda foe 4°35 3 
100-91 
— 


The effect of boric acid and borates on man and 
animals has been studied by a great number of 
scientists, but the results of their investigators 
are by no means conclusive. Some of the in- 
vestigators—for instance, the French Commission 
appointed to study the influence of boracic acid 
on the human system—found that it could be 
taken for a considerable time without injurious 
effects. More recent experiments proved that 
small doses of borie acid, or borax, have no in- 
jurious effects, whereas larger doses produce 
distinet physiological disturbances—a danger will 
eonsequeutly arise if boric acid is used indiscri- 
minately as a preservative. The Medical Officer 
for Health for Kast Kent, Dr. M, K, Robinson, has 


peer oe 
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shown that a serious outbreak of illness, by which 
five out of the seven inmates of a house were 
suddenly attacked, was due to a repeated addition 
of a preservative containing boricacid. Milk was 
at once suspected, being not only taken by itself, 
but also with tea andin a blanc-mange. It was 
found that the cook added preservative to the 
milk, which already contained boric acid when 
delivered by the dairyman: The result was that, 
by using the preservative twice, over-doses of 
boric acid had been administered. The remainder 
of the blanc-mange was given to nine fowls, of 
which five died; the rest suffered badly, but reco- 
vered. Dr. Robinson states that the addition of the 
drug should be regarded as an injurious adultera- 
tion. If such results, he says, can be produced in 
the case of adults, it is not unreasonable to pre- 
sume that infants cannot take with impunity 
long-continued doses in their staple food. The 
opinion ig general among physiologists that all 
reservatives, when effectual, either from their 
nature or quantity, in so injuring the micro~ 
organisms which bring about fermentation or 
putrefaction of food as to inhibit their action, 
also injure those persons who consume such food. 
If a preservative substance can so influence the 
proto-plasmic intergrity of bacteria and other 
low forms of life as well as of the higher forms 
like ordinary plants, it is difficult to conceive that 
the same basis of life-tissues in avimals, especially 
that of the mucous membrane of the alimen- 
tary canal, should not also he be injuriously 
affected, to say nothing of those beneficial bac- 
teria concerned in the digestive processes. In 
1897, a “ Lancet Special Sanitary Commission on 
the use of Antiseptics in Food” was appointed, 
and consulted eminent members of the medical 
profession, as, for instance, Sir Benjamin W. 
Richardson, Sir Henry Thompson, Dr. Lauder 
Brunton, Dr. Pavy, Dr. F. J. Allen, and others on 
the subject. In spite of a great difference of 
views expressed by the various authorities, they 
all agree in stating that the antiseptics taken 
continuously in food, in sufficient qantity, are 
injurious to health, and they all insist that the 
name and the quantity of the antiseptic used 
should be stated on a label attached to the article 
when sold. Some of the medical men demand a 
restriction on the amounts of preservatives used ; 
others again wish for a complete prohibition of 
the use of antiseptics. By the laws of Germany, 
France, Belgium Switzerland, Italy, and most other 
countries, the addition of preservatives to goods 
is absolutely forbidden. In England, although 
an Adulteration Act has been in existence for a 
long time, no direct action to prevent the use of 
antiseptics has been taken ; and only recently, since 
1898, numerous convictions have been obtained 
for the addition of boric acid to milk and butter 
at a great many places, 

The National Provisioner, Chicago, 4th, 11th, 
and 18th February, reopens the question under 
the heading, “Is Boracic Acid Deadly?” and 
numerous evidence is given to show that the 
drug is not deadly, which no one hitherto had tried 
to prove. But nothing new is brought forth, and 
some of the statements, as, for instance, that 
10,000,000 lb. of cured meat treated with borax 


are eaten annually in Germany, and over. 
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100,000,000 1b. in England, have to be taken with 
more than the proverbial grain of salt, considering 
that the adulteration law is carried out so very 
strictly in Germany. 

The conclusions to be drawn from the foregoing 
remarks are very simple. Sooner or later the use 
of boracic acid (although it is not a deadly poison) 
as a preservative will be everywhere greatly 
restricted, if not entirely prohibited. There is 
not the slighest doubt that milk, butter, meat, 
fish, &c., can be preserved without the use of 
drugs. Cold storage is the simplest modern 
method of preservation of foods, and is applicable 
with equal advantage on a small or on a large 
scale. If, with cold storage as preservative, a 
previous scrupulous care as to cleanliness, inspec- 
tion of meat and dairies, modern processes, such 
as pasteurization, &c., go hand in hand, our 
products such as meat, butter, and other foods 
can compete successfully with the products of 
other nations in the world’s market. 


poke Ea 
GENERAL ITEMS. 


Too much care cannot be exercised in taking up 
a young tree for the purpose of transplantation. 
Ifit be taken up roughly many of the young 
feeding roots will be destroyed, and without these 
the necessary amount of sap cannot be supplied 
to the branches and buds, yet the tree will con- 
tinue to evaporate a large amount of water. The 
consequence of this evaporation and failure of 
supply is that the tree will often fail, or {will 
remain for a long time a sickly, struggling object, 
unless assistance is given by removing sufficient 
branches and buds to compenstate for the loss 
of roots. In any case, the damaged roots 
should be cut off clean with a sharp knife, 
In taking up the young tree, first remove 
all the surface soil down to the root system. 
Then dig a trench round it at some distance from. 
the extremities of the roots. If the weather be 
dry, it is a good plan to water the roots copiously, 
to cause the soil to adhere. Then, with a sharp 
spade, cut under the roots and loosen the boll of 
earth from that below. The tree may then be 
safely removed, the tender roots having received 
very little damage: and if it be carefully replanted, 
success will be almost assured. In the latter 
precess, the roots should be spread out evenly 
on a loose bed, and the soil pressed firmiy upon all 
the fibres, thus excluding air as much as_ possible. 
The depth at which the young tree is planted 
will depend upon the nature of the soil in the 
new location. If the latter is of the same quality 
as that from which the tree was taken, then the 
depth should be the same; but if the soil is 
heavier than the former, then the plant should be 
set shallower in the ground; and on the other 
hand, if lighter, then it should be planted deeper. 
On finally filling in the hole, the surface soil 
shold be fine and light, because moisture can then 
not escape by capillarity. 


Tomato diseases have become very common of 
late years, and it therefore behoves every grower 
of this popular fruit to be able to recognise the 
early symptoms of various troubles, so that 
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remedies may be applied before the diseases have 
obtained a strong foothold, Root knot is gener- 
ally caused by ellworms, which form galls, or 
irregularly swollen diseased growths on the roots, 
resulting in the wilting and death of affected 
plants, which should be burned, the soil in which 
they have been grown being either carefully 
burned or sterilised with quicklime. The sleeping 
disease of tomatoes, caused by an internal fungus 
parasite, is surely indicated by the drooping of 
the leaves successively from the base of the plant 
upward, increasing day by day, and sometimes 
accompanied by discoloration. At this stage the 
woody parts of a split root show a dingy yellow- 
his-brown hue, more pronounced five or six hours 
after being cut open. Infested plants should be 
burned, and the soil in which they have been 
growing cleared out and sterilised by being mixed 
with quicklime. In cases of tomato-blight, the 
fungus-infested foliage shows rusty, yellowish 
spots, and the edges of the leaves often cur] down- 
wards before the foliage shrivels and dies, leaving 
the stems bare. Spraying with Bordeaux mixture 
directly the first indications of disease are ohserved, 
and the removal of the badly affected plants, are 
effective remedial measures. The tomato-rot-fun- 
gus generally attacks only over half-grown fruits, 
the first symptoms being the appearance at the blos- 
som end of a small black spot, rapidly increasing 
in size until half the affected fruit is sunken, 
black, and destroyed, the injury usually extending 
uniformly from side to side across the tomato. 
’ The crop also suffers from a physiological trouble, 
a kind of tomato dropsy, visible in swellings on 
both leaves and stems, and in the curling of the 
former. This disease results from an excess of 
water in the tissues of the plant, and is encouraged 
by insufficient light, and by injudicious watering, 
especially in dull weather. 


A method of fertilising fruit trees in vogue 
in Holstein is suggestive, and not unworthy of 
atrial. The trees, it is said, receive no cultiva- 
tion, and the fruit is large, sound, and produced 
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in abundance. Every two years a few holes are 
dug inthe ground about 4 or 5 feet from the 
trunk of the tree, and about 1 foot deep, closer 
and shallower in the case of young trees. These 
holes are filled with liquid manure about four 
times during the winter months, and for young 
trees this is diluted with water. If there is more 
liquid manure than is wanted, it is distributed 
over the surface of the orchard, using an old 
street sprinkling-waggon for the purpose. There 
is no reason why munure water should not be 
used once or twice after it is seen what the crop 
is likely to be; of course, not affording any at 
that season to trees not bearing a crop, or which 
are carrying only a few fruits, as to dose them 
would be to encoarage, probably, an unnecessary 
growth of shoots. But in this matter, the culti- 
vator must be guided by the condition of the trees 
and of the soil. 


A noteworthy milking record has been established 
by the Red Poll cow Crocus, which belonged to 
the famous Norfolk dairy herd at Whitlingham. 
She gave birth to her third calf on May 11, 1890, 
since which date she continued uninterruptedly 
in milk till September 28, 1899, a period of over 
nine years, her milk yield in the last week of her 
life being at the rate of 432 Ib. or nearly 43 
gallons. During the nine years four months that 
she was continuously in milk she yielded 
altogether 50,428 Ib., or nearly 23 tons of milk. 
Over the last five years the average quantity of 
butter fat in her milk was as high as 4°3 per 
cent. Her live weight when sent to market, after 
being on grass feed for the last six months of 
her life, was 10 cwt. 1 qr. 11 Ib. In the nine 
years since her last calving she gave something 
like 45 times her own weight in milk, and her 
average production during that period was 5,403 Ib. 
of milk, or considerably over 500 gallons per 
annum. For a moderate sized cow this is a 
remarkable performance which has aroused much 
interest amongst the breeders of Red Polls, 


F.L.S. 


Arthur Sinclair, 
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Viol XIX: 


COLOMBO, MAY Ist, 1900. No. 11. 


“PIONEERS OF THE PLANTING ENTERPRISE IN CEYLON.” 


(Lhird Series.) 


Pix SINCLAIR, B.L.s., F.R.c.1, 


PLANTER AND VISITING AGENT IN CEYLON. 


[THE STORY OF HIS iIFE AND TIMES AS TOLD BY HIMSELF.] 


N a snug, little farm-house at 
King Edward, Aberdeenshire, 
I was born one dreigh day in 
December, 1832. My earliest 
recollection is a ploughing 
mateb, or ‘‘love darg,” by the 
neighbours on the occasion of 
my father retiring to Turriff, 


an adjacent township : 


*¢ A wee bit placie nestlin’ doon 
Wi’ burns and hills and wide aroon ; 
It’s hardly what you'd ca’ 4 toon, 
Oor native Turra. 


But little placie tho’ it be, 

It’s dear to many mair than me, 
And prood are we to say that we 
Were born and bred near Turra.” 


SCHOOLS. 


Here I was sent to school at the age of five. 
Albeit letters were not of the first importance at 
Mrs. Cruickshank’s establishment, knitting was her 
forte, and she insisted upon all her pupils of both 
sexes being proficient in this art, a technical educa- 
tion which has not as yet proved eminently useful 
tome, but who knows? The day may come, as it did 
to Robt. Knox, to whom the knitting and hawking 
of caps led to the opportunity of his escaping from 
Ceylon. 


I graduated in my seventh yearand entered the 
Parish-school, then ably conducted by the Revs 
John Clark; and here I soon took a fairly good posis 
tion. Attheend of my third yearI got to the front, 
or “McCulloch class” next to the village lad of 
pairts—‘ gas Johnie’ who by the way still survives 
as the Rey. Dr. Duncan, the esteemed minister o? 
Trinity Congregational Church, Aberdeen. In my 
tenth year my school education virtually ended, un- 
toward circumstances followed, which henceforth de- 
prived me of the dominie’s aid, my father removing 
again to a bleak country district, where the school 
and schoolmaster belonged to a type so poor and 
primitive as to be quite a revelation to the 
village-bred boy who found nothing in common 
with the “heather peepers of Blacklaw.” Two 
things went very much against my grain, the one 


‘was the carrying of a peat daily to school, and the 


other was the committing to memory of that 
profound document said to have been compiled 
“for those of weaker capacity,” though to this 
day, Iam bound to confess it is beyond mine. My 
parents were descended from an old Jacobite stock 
at this time still rather at a discount, and alchoughh 
they would have offered no objections ta mv erree 
ing the Shorter Catechism, they would not enforce 
it. So left to the freedom of my own will, I decided 
to have none of it. In Turriff school I had been 
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allowed to repeat the Church of England Catechism 
with a few other “‘ whistle kirk” bairns; but this 
enlightened dominie was horrified at the bare sug- 
gestion, and taking me aside, lectured me on the 
iniquity of belonging to such a sect, and said no 
creed containing such words as “ Holy Catholic 
Church” should ever be repeated in his school! I 
ought to mention that this was in 1843, when there 
was a great upheaval amongst the Presbyterians, 
and any one whose ‘‘effectual calling” was not in 
the orthodox form, was looked upon with grave 
suspicion. 

And here I may say ended my schooling and 
began my education such asit wasand is. Scotland 
had doubtless a very admirable system of education 
and theology, and it was perhaps more my mis- 
fortune than my fault that I did not profit by it. 

READING INDISCRIMINATELY. 

Thrown upon my own resources, I read 
indiscriminately every book in my father’s house, 
at least such as seemed to me at all interesting or 
intelligible. Blair’s Sermons and Boston’s ‘“ Fonr- 
fold State” hardly came with'n that catezory ; but I 
found a perfect treasure in the gentle and scholarly 
James Hervey, whose “ Reflections on a Flower 
Garden” I read and re-read with intense delight ; 
planted a little flower-garden for myself, and on 
summer eves sat therein poring over my Hervey. 
Never had the tranquil and talented Rector of 
Weston-Favel a more devout disciple. Never had 
T seen a book better fitted 

“ To form the taste and raise the nobier part, 

‘“*To mend the morals, and to warm the heart.” 
There was no mere affectation in my love for this 
author ; for on my first visit to Aberdeen the only 
*fairin*’ I purchased for myself, was six more vol- 
mes of Hervey, containing his delightful Theron and 
Aspasia and his defence thereof against the objec- 
tions of John Wesley. Looking back from to day, 
it seems strange pabulum for a boy of 13; but it was 
the first book to really influence me, and so deeply 
interested was Lin my treasure, that as I walked 
home from Aberdeen I could not help sitting down 
occasionally by the wayside to dip into it. The 
classical footnotes, however, sadly puzzled me, 
and awakened in me an ambition to dip into, 
Latin, which I did with more diligence than success ; 
for my knowledge of Latin—never studied method- 
ically,—amounted to little more than a string of 
roots, tenses and long words which, however, proved 
of use in after years. With French I was more 
successful, reading and writing the language with 
tolerable ease, though never able to speak it very 
fluently or intelligibly, The same may be said of 
my English ; probably one of the many drawbacks 
of so-ealled self-education. I also tackled Trigono- 
metry and Land Measuring with very fair success, 
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A GRAND DISCOVERY. 


About this time I made a grand discovery. 
Speaking to a young ploughman, he remarked : ‘‘ I 
say, min, I could gie yea richt book for naething if 
you'd tak oot the lave o’t.”” He had begun taking 
it out in parts, but found the bookman’s calls came 
at inopportune times, when he felt more in need of 
tobacco than literature. 1 closed with this offer, 
and the boy boasted how cleverly he had sold me, 
and freed himself of the tax of Is. per month. 


The book turned out to be Oliver Goldsmith’s 
works, a perfect treasure and godsend to me; not 
so much for the matter as the manner in which it 
was said. I at once became charmed with a style 
of English I had never before seen or heard, and 
soon I became so thoroughly saturated with it, 
that to this day I can scarcely scribble a line 
without first thinking ‘‘how would Goldie have 
suid it.” No other writer—with the exception, 
perhaps, of Thomas de «) aincey, —ever fascinated me 
sd? much. Both may have been eccentric, but 
certainly gifted and inspired to a marvellous 
degree. The2 beauty of the prose-poems and neat- 
ness of the humour was such as I had never before 
met with, while the descriptive notes of the latter, 
such as the scene ot Catalina’s travels, is—as I 
discovered in after life—drawn with wonderful 
fidelity. 


BOTANICAL STUDIES. 


Goldsmith was followed by “Rhind'’s Vegetable 
Kingdom,” then looked upon as a sort of com- 
panion to ‘Animated Nature,” and this book fixed 
my fate. Though not written like a ‘fairy tale,” 
the Vegetable Kingdom was presented in a 
sufficiently attractive form to make plants, both 
wild and cultivated, from henceforth my chief 
hobby. The speedwell’s peeping eye shed a new 
light from the hedgerow, the buttereups by the 
burnie brink became something more than butter- 
cups to me, while exotics in the garden and 
window, even the familiar lupins, calceolarias 
and fuchsias had a life-history which it was a 
delight to trace, and I dreamed even then of 
visiting them someday in 
habitat. 


their own native 


Rhind in due course was followed by Humboldt, 
whose ‘‘ Geography of Plants” greatly interested me, 
and whose footprints on the slopes of the Andes 
I then dreamt of perhaps coming across. Mean- 
while, though looked upon as rather an erratic and 
somewhat ‘‘ dowie lad,” I was not lazy ; indeed, my 
little garden was already looked upon as an oasis 
in a wilderness of moorland farms, and a neigbour- 
ing farmer seeing my industry, gave me off a corner 
of afield measuring perhaps quarter of an acre, 
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which [ tackled with as much diligence as any 
Chinaman, getting up by 4a.m. and working till 
late at night. 


““BOTRYTIS INFESTANS ’ OR POTATO BLIGHT. 


The year was 1846, the summer one of the love- 
liest of the century. A little burn rippled past the 
ground in which by way of relaxation I bathed, 
caught trout and culled the Nymphaea from its 
margin ; but my special pride was a plot of pota- 
toes: the grand old blue kidney, nowhere now to 
be seen. No coffee planter ever saw with greater 
interest his first 100-acre clearing burst into 
blossom, Early one July morning I got up to 
watch the flowers expanding, when I observed 
what seemed drops of soot upon the tender green 
leaves. It looked like the work of some malicious 
miscreant, but no footprints were there, and I felt 
fairly puzzled. Next morning there were still 
more ‘‘soot drops,” andevery day during the week 
added to the mystery, till at length the haulins 
began to blacken, and a sickening smell greeted 
me as I approached my precious plot. Iwas only 
14 years of age, but [ shall never forget my first 
great discouragement as a planter; and whena 
quarter of a century afterwards I saw coffee 
attacked with a similar blight, I could not help 
remembering my early sorrow and fearing how 
little scierce could do for us. 


> 


Like the Ceylon planter of the ‘* seventies,” how- 
ever, my horizon gradually expanded to other plants 
and products. I now songht and tound congenial 
employment in a Nursery-garden to see how the 
-various plants were propagated and learn the 
mysteries of grafting, budding and hybridising, 
He was a rough, unkindly fellow, the foreman, but 
a perfect workman ; and I have seen few gardeners 
who could handle the knife, the rake or spade 


like old T——, but he had ro taste or respect for 
science. 


‘*See that you take that horse gowan out by 
tle root,” he said toa fellow-creeper who hadn 
just come from a botanical class. ‘‘ You mea, 
the Leontedon taraxacum, sir”? said the youth 
wishing perhaps to air his learning, ‘‘Ah! Isee,” 
said the foreman sarcastically, ‘* you’re a bit of 
botanist.” ‘* Ay!” was the reply, “‘ and [can draw 
a little too.” ‘*D——n you, draw that barrow out 
of my way 2” was the rough rejoinder. 


TRAINING FOR TROPICAL AGRICULTURE, 


For eighteen months I laboured here ; the work 
Was hard but interesting enough. Yet, the plants 
were only native trees or hardy flowers from tem- 
perate latitudes, and I, longing to make the 
acquaintance of exotics from warmer regions, now 
‘apprenticed myself to a garden where there were 
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good hot-houses, preparing, like many a better man, 
for what was to follow. I well remember my first 
little tropical acquaintance, viz., the sensitive 
plant. How I marvelled at the curiosity and never 
rested till I knew of its native home, and had 
read everything that was known about it, little 
thinking that in after years, it, as a tronblesome 
weed, would cost me thousands of rupees to keep 
it down. Through the Balsam (Impatiens), Nes« 
penthes plumeria and the Gloriosa superba, I was 
first introduced to Ceylon. Iwas in my element, 
and my special hobby and delight was in tracing 
every exotic [ came across, to its original home, 
a labour which gave me much _ pleasurable 
reading. 


FIRST EFFORTS AT WRITING, 


In four years I had reached the top of my 
ambition as a gardener, and with the wide world 
before me began to look towards the Tropics for 
a more congenial field. [£ had already begun 
writing for the local press. My first accepted 
article being on ‘‘Evergreens,” a contribution 
which led to the life-long friendship of Mr. Wm. 
Alexander, Editor of the Aberdeen #’ree Press, and 
one of the kindliest, purest-souled men I ever 
intimately knew. 

About this time I was introduced by Mr. Geo. 
Dalrymple to Sir John Cheape, who, during a visit 
to Lady Elphinstone, came to consult me with 
reference to sending out certain varieties of Rhodo- 
dendrons to Ceylon, ‘ Will they grow in Ceylon’? 
enquired Sir John. ‘* Unquestionably,” was the 
reply. ‘‘ HowdoI know"? ‘* Well, I have just been 
reading Pr. Hoftmeister’s delightful book in which 
he says that Rhododendrons not only grow wild 
at Nuwara Eliya and other upland districts, but 
on the very top of Adam’s Peak he found a gorgeous 
display of blooms.” Sir John was good enough 
to seein interested in me, and told me all about 
lis estates near Kandy, managed by Mr, Mortimer, 
‘““a most capable man,” he said, ‘* though he had 
not the educational advantages you seem to have 
had” (save the mark !) 


FIRST THOUGHTS OF CEYLON, 


The excellent work by Dr. Hoffmeister was 
one of the first and certainly one of the best 
books on Ceylon I ever read. 

A splendid young fellow was Dr. Hoffmeister, 
travelling Physician to H.R.H. Prince Waldemar 
of Prussia, the first German Prince to visit Ceylon. 
No keener, more observant botanist ever landed 
at Galle, and the fidelity of bis description of 
the vegetation and natives, seen en route for 
Colombo, has rarely been excelled. The reception 
by Sir Uolin Campbell, the journey to Kandy, 
thence via Pusellawa, where the brothers Worms 
were found planting their first clearings, and 
onwards to Nuwara Eliya and Badulla, where they 
were royally entertained by Major Rogers, is all 
graphically described. Dr. Hoffmeister was no 
sportsman, but while the Prince accompanied the 
Major onsundry shooting excursions, he contrived 
to extract great delight from lis botanical rambles. 
The poor young physician and scientist (he was 
only 25) accompanied the Prince to India, where he 
collected much interesting and valuable in- 
formation. Unfortunately, Britain was at the time 
embroiled in one of her inglorious border wars, 
and the Prinee wishing to see fighting, went to 
the front, his faithful physician by his side. The 
latter was killed on the spot, and the sorrowing 
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relatives had only the melancholy satisfaction of 
publishing the admirable letters which, with the 
appendices addres ed to Baron Von Humboldt, 
form this most interesting volume. 


GEO. E. DALRYMPLE. 


The George Dalrymple mentioned above was 
uncle to ‘‘onr Logie ;” he also had been in Ceylon 
for seven years, during which time ne had worked 
himself up into a leading positionin a Kandy Firm, 
A tail and very handsome, beardless youth, he 
was popular with all classes and an especial 
favourite with the young military officers stationed 
at the Central Capital. One afternoon a bit of 
a lark was proposed, and no sooner said than done. 
Young Dalrymple was dressed as a lady, as near 
as possible a la mode, the next step was on to a 
high dog-cart, and one of the officers to drive ‘‘ her” 
round the Lake ; the chief object being to attract 
the attention of and arouse the jealousy of a 
certain Mrs, S———,who had recently begun to 
trot out two daughters. 

Few in the present day of globe-trotters can 
imagine the consternation such a simple event 
caused in the early “ fifties.” 

Round and round rode the handsome pair, and 
none was more critically interested in the new 
arrival than Mrs. S———. Most unfortunately, in 
turning a corner for the third time, right opposite 
her bungalow, the horse shied. Up went a wheel 
on the parapet and over went the occupants ! 
With a shrick ran Mrs. S——— to the help of ‘the 
lady,” the screeching daughters behind her, but 
were shocked and thunderstrueck to get hold of 
atop boot ! 

The next upshot was that Master George got a 
badly broken thigh which rendered him a eripple for 
life, andas such was ordered home. Weall thought 
he had been injured while ont hunting elephant ; 
but Dr. Charsley, who attended him, gave me the 
true version of George’s mishap. On returning 
home he started a Flax Works, but falling into 
the hands of Aberdeen Jews the project failed, 
and he went out to Australia where he did some 
good exploring work. I had thought of accom- 
panying lim, but at the last moment he said ‘‘ No, 
you would be throwing yourself away, Ceylon 
is the place for you,” and he offered to recommend 
me to his friend Simon Keir. Meanwhile, the 
following advertisement appeared in the Aberdeen 
Journal :—‘* Wanted for Ceylon, a young man of 
liberat education, with a knowledge of Agriculture. 
Applicants in own handwriting must state age, 
where educated, and how employed hitherto, good 
references required.” I answered this and was the 
successful applicant. 

START FOR CEYLON, 

So, early in February, 1858, I sailed in the good 
mahogany ship ‘‘ Albemarle,” 400 tons burthen, 
my fellow-passengers being Ellis, Tindall, Wern- 
ham, Bruce, Hay, and the brothers Rossiter :— 
all gone now excepting one of the last-mentioned 
and myself. 

The events of the four and half months, such as 
they were, were they not too fuily chronicled in the 
Aberdeen Free Press. 

We reached Colombo on the 10th June, a memor- 
able day, of which Padre Ellis, aslong as helived, 
kept up the anniversary, by writing to me, often in 
pawky verse, of which the following is a sample :— 


“ HWere’s health, milk and meal 
To an honest hearty chiel, 
Deil cadge them in a creel 
Wha doesna wish us baith weel,” 
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ARRIVAL AND PECULIAR RECEPTION AT 
‘“OBSERVER” OFFICE. 


Our reception in Baillie Street was peculiar. I 
had been asked by my fellow-passengers to write and 
publish a letter of thanks to Captain Collett for his 
considerate and unremitting kindness to us during 
the long veyage. Consequently, our first call in 
Colombo was at the Observer Office. Dr. Elliott 
sat in the Editorial chair, and after glancing over the 
MSS, said in his loud cheery voice, ‘“* We shall be 
deloighted to insert this;’ but, and again he looked 
at us up and down, witha twinkle in his eye; 
then leaning back in his chair simply roared :— 
“Come here, Ferguson, and look at this,” and 
the handsome head of a man in middle-life looked 
over the screen. ‘‘ Sample of passengers per 
Albenric,” he said pointing to us, and they 
both laughed in ready chorus ; while we, reddening 
with chagrin and surprise, drew back at the strange 
and unexpected reception. An explanation soon 
followed. Our names had been sent in by the 
Wharf clerk with the prefix ‘‘ Misses,’ instead of 
** Messrs.” and all Colombo was on the gui vive 
to see the batch of young ladies, newly arrived ! 

Fred. Wernham and I were hospitably received 
by good genial Sylvester Richmond, whose hearty 
laugh was a grand entertainment in itself. Next 
evening found us in Kandy introduced to those 
keen coffee dealers, Sandy Brown and old Gerrard, 
the latter by this time in shady circumstances, 
but full of anecdote ; the point or moral of his 
reminiscences, however, was not very edifying or 
encouraging to newcomers. Poor old rake! he 
evidently imagined he was having a ruse out of 
the raw arrivals, little thinking how minutely 
they weighed and appraised him. 


ON THE HILLS. 


My destination was Rangalla, a district that stood 
A1 in coffee planters’ estimation, and Battegalla, 
which was acknowledged at that time to be the 
finest hill estate in the island. Mr. Duckworth, 
the fortunate proprietor, resided there and received 
me with great kindness. His father—one of the 
merchant princes vf Liverpool—I had visited before 
leaving England, meeting the young student 
brother, now Canon Duckworth. Battegalla was 
indeed an ideal estate, combining good soil and 
shelter with a glorious view of the rich lowcountry 
beyond, 350 acres bearing at the rate of fully 15 
ewt. per acre, an ample labour supply, rising prices, 
and altogether the prospects were as bright as ever 
they were before or since in Ceylon. Sir Henry 
Ward had just been up dining and complimenting 
the ‘‘spirited gentlemen of the district” for having 
made ‘‘ a beautiful bandy-road of 9 miles from 
Teldeniya to their splendid estates.” 

The second day’s tappal brought me a kindly 
letter from A. M. F. telling me he had just seen 
Capt. Collett with an armful of papers from 
Aberdeen containing my ¢ontributions on the voy- 
age, and concluded by hoping I wouldn’t send all the 
fruits of my pen to Aberdeen-awa, and here began 
another long-cherished friendship. Few outdoor 
occupations could be more attractive than Coffee 
planting in the “‘ fifties.” Coolies were more docile 
than they now are, the surrounding Sinhalese less 
corrupted and more respectful. The busy crop 
season was soon over and then came ample leisure, 
the interesting process of pruning, the beautiful 
blossoming time when bumper crops were estimated, 
after which those so minded could readily be spared 
for a sporting trip to Bintenne. Monotoaousas the 
work seemed to many, to meit was a daily delight, 
albeit the climate had its drawbacks, 
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DYSENTERY. 

We had just entered upon a wet cycle, and the 
surroundings during the S.-W. monsoon were de- 
cidedly damp, ‘There were no bungalow fireplaces 
in those early days, no flannel shirts, che rains blew 
through the weather-boarding, and the bed-sheets 
had frequentiy to be wrung out before retiring. As 
a believerin hydropathy, I did not dream of the 
danger of this ; but the result was, inthe words of 
Dr. Charsley, ‘t arattling case of dysentery.” Few 
Europeans escaped in those days: my coleague 
Mr. Greig hai to seek a drier climate, while I was 
carried into Kandy—39 miles—by coolies, and was 
for some time despaired of. The kindness and skill 
of Dr. Charsley* and attentions of Dr. Symons and 
Mr. Sprott can never be forgotten, particularly 
during convalesence, when they took me for drives 
to Peradeniya Gardens, where Dr. Thwaites did so 
much to encourage and gratify my taste for plants. 
It was during one of those visits that I saw the first 
cuttings of cinchona ever introduced into Ceylon 
being planted in a propagating frame. Meanwhile, 
poor Mr. Duckworth had been left alone in the 
midst of crop, attempting work for whieh he was 
thoroughly unfitted : the wet coffee lay 5 feet deep 
on the barbecue, the smoke from which could be 
seen for miles around. 

The weather, however, hardened up by the end of 
Deceniber, and with the aid of a clever adaptation 
ot Clerihew—erected by our friend A. Greig—we 
struggled through the wet coffee, and by 1st March 
had the satisfaction of seeing Miner Cader cart 
away the last load to Colombo, over 20,000 bushels 
from about 300 acres in full bearing. 


W. N. OD. 


Mr. Duckworth, thoughnotaplanter, wasagentle- 
man of refined tastes, and managed to employ his 
time in a very interesting, if not very profitable, 
manner : a musican of no mean order, he could paint 
passably and even dabbied in verse, would often 
send a messenger to call me from adistant corner 
of the estate to hear or see his latest effort, and if 
I could bus suggest a word or 4 half note by which 
aline would go more smoothly, he was more pleased 
than if Thad added another cewt. per acre to the 
crop. ‘‘Don’t go away,’ he would say, ‘ tiffin is 
coming, and what do we pay kanganis for but to 
look after coolies,” as if he had yet to learn, that 
kanganis were merely stuck on stones to warn 
the covlies of durai’s approach. 


PLANTING AND PLANTERS 40 YEARS AGO. 


Forty years ago the planters were a compara- 
tively small body, about 400 all told. TheS.D. 
was treated with more consideration than he 
probably is now; relations with the Proprietor 
were most cordial, and seldom indeed did the S.D. + 
abuse the confidence or dishonour the position he 
was encouraged to occupy. In after years, I ocew- 
sionally did come across something different. Once 
when making enquiries regarding the capabilities 
of an applicant for a situation, his employer 
wrote :—*‘ My only reason for parting with him 
is that he is apt to get too d—d familiar ; the sort 


* Our friend has forgotten to mention, how the 
first evening Dr. Charsley saw him in Kandy, he 
thought so seriously of his case that he said :—‘‘ If you 
have any little matters to pnt right, any important 
letters to write, I would advise you to see to them 
now.—Ebp. 7’.A. 

~tSinna Durai—anglice “ little master” or Assistant, 
=], TA, c 
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of fellow who slaps you on the back when you go to 
visit him.” This man did not get the appointment. 

Then there was ‘‘R.B.T.”’s man to whom he gave 
acertificate merely stating: ‘I hereby certify that 
the bearer requires to be taken dowa a consider- 
able peg.” And there is the other side, when the 
too exacting P.D. ordered his Superintendent 
to remove at once to the lowcountry and open 
some lands he had recently bought, to which the 
planter demurred as the place was known to be hot 
and sickly. ‘*Hot,” said the irate proprietor, ‘Su- 
perintendents ought to be ready to plant coffee in 
h | if weso desire them’. ‘‘ May be,” retorted 
the cautions Seot, ‘* but Pm thinking it won’t be 
necessary.” *‘Why?” “Because you will doubtless 
all be resident proprietors there.” 

At the time I speak of, Mr. Duckworth had a 
visit from the redoubtable Andrew Nicol. ‘*A.N.” 
and ‘*W.N.D.” were old friends or rather the 
descendants of old friends, for individually, truth to 
tell, there was little love lost between them. ‘‘A,N.” 
though in some respects less accomplished, had much 
more energy thanthe somewhat phlegmatie ‘ W, 
N.D.” over whom, moreover, he possessed a con- 
siderable influence, and at this time managed to 
arrange for the transfer of my services to his own 
employ, with a view, it was thought, of my sue- 
ceeding Jas. S. Martin who was looking forward to 
a trip home. 


MY FIRST MOVE. 


Meanwhile, I was sent to reclaim a half-aban- 
doned estate in Matale Kast, the wholly abandoned 
Superintendent of which had been carried into 
Kandy suffering sadly from ‘t D.T.” 

Kabroosa had a history, dating from the famous 
rebellion of 1848, when every bungalow. in the 
district was sacked with the solitary excep- 
tion of this one. The Matale Volunteer Corps 
had not yet been formed, and the ‘‘doraimar’” of 
the day finding it necessary to be in Kandy 
on urgent business, the estate buildings were the 
more easily looted. The conductor on Kabroosa, 
however, was a bit of a strategist: he mustered a 
score of stalwart coclies, took them to the bun- 
galow, dressed them in dorai’s clothes as far as 
they went, and seating them on chairs in the front 
verandah, armed each with an open Observer, and 
fearlessly awaited the approach of the enemy. 
By and by Appuhamy keeked out from the 
jungle on the opposite side of the stream, but 
seeing such an array of Mahatmayas beat a hasty 
retreat to Warriapola where the decisive battle 
was fought, resulting, sad to say, in one English 
Sergeant being wounded. The Government ot 
Ceylon very properly pensioned this conductor. 


MY NEIGHBOURS. 


My near neighbours here were Wingate, a 
genial gentlemanly man, as were also the brothers 
Hope, always happy except when visiting the 
wind-blown wattie over the bill, where even the 
grindstone had to be staked and tethered to the 
ground ! 

Robt. Mitchell, on the adjoining estate, was a 
rather unpolished piece of granite, but the soul of 
hospitality, whose Sinhalese employer on_ his 
periodic visits invariably got drunk on champagne. 
“You must find those visits rather costly,” I 
ventured toremark one day. ‘Oh! no,” said Bob, 
‘1 just charge it to manuring,” 

Poor Paul Macrae, on the opposite side of the 
stream, was then a fine astive specimen of a hielan’- 
man, more at home in Gaelic than in English—a 
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good planter, but his great delight was to dine the 
district, and his one after-dinner song, ‘‘ Robie 
Tamson’s Smiddy” was always ready and well- 
rendered. Poor Paul and Poor Bob! both came 
rather to grief in the end; good useful men, but 
had not the moral stamina to stand an attack 
of Hemileia. 

Over the ridge on Dangkande swagvered, though 
more economically, our friend Christie, while 
John Gray on COattaratenne remained a Buchan 
Joon, pure and simple to the end of his days. 

Kabroosa had just given its record crop, and its 
condition, in the words of Billy Rudd, was one of 
“*Veeds, Vips and Valking Sticks.” Idid my best to 
renovate the totum. True, I let light into the mat- 
ted bushes, and when expostulated with, remarked 
with a certain air of native conceit, that I did 
not to go to Matale or even come to Ceylon to learn 
pruning. , 

“Never cut a primary,” said the orthodox 
coffee planter. ‘‘ Till it requires it,’ I added. 
Nevertheless, though dead branches no longer 
bear, they do give a certain amount of shelter to 
young shoots, and had 1 known the full force of the 
monsoon on these hills, I might have used the 
knife more sparingly. 

Here 1 remained about 18 months, meanwhile 
opening and planting Owelle, one of the first of 
the Lower Matale estates and still flourishing in 
tne list of that most prosperous of Companies, 
The Ceylon Land and Produce, Limited. 

It was while planting here, that droyvned out of 
my talipot hut, I rode for shelter to Suduganga, 
and thereby first made the acquaintance of Hugh 
Blacklaw, which led to a friendship of now 40 years, 
which stood the test too of seven years of official 
visiting! When Mr. Martin went home, I returned 
to Rangalla to manage Galleboda and Lovegrove 
estates ; and it was while here I awoke one morn- 
ing to find myself famous, or infamous, as the 
suspected writer of the notorious ‘‘ Young Scots- 
man letters:” otherwise this period passed away 
without any striking incident. 


WM, FERGUSON, F.L.S. 


By the time Mr. Martin was ready toreturn, I had 
accepted a situation in Sabaragamuwa. In passing 
through Colombo I first met that genial soul, Wm. 
Ferauson. Who in the “fifties,” ‘sixties,’ or 
6¢seventies,”” could visit Colombo without meeting 
and making the acquaintance of ‘W.F.?”? 
And who that once enjoyed with him a ride 
round the gravets in his well-known and well-worn 
trap, could ever forget it? Kept more for use 
than ornament, his equipage was ever at the 
service of visitors, and to hear him talk of the 
trees and flowers by the wayside was a lesson in 
botany, while few professors could impart informa- 
tion with such success or delight to his listeners. 
Less of a litterateur than his gifted brother, he was 
in his own department unique in Ceylon. Let one 
but ask the name of the meanest little creeper in 
the hedgerow, and at once the trap was stopped, 
the horsekeeper sent for a handful, and ‘‘ now let 
me tell you a story about this plant” he would 
bezin; and for 10 minutes or more the story would 
flow in such idiomatic English with just a slight 
dash of highland accent. After such an object 
lesson, that IPOMEA would be for ever familiar to 
you. Or let any luckless native be found hacking 
a branch from a favourite tree and then listen to 
the castigation of the Vanda]. ‘‘W. F.” would not 
swear, he would not strike, but in fluency of 
cutting hard words, ©’Connell would have been 
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nowhere! The poor Yahoo trembling from top to 
toe would slink away. Meanwhile, we also 
would be moving on, and the intercepted story 
would begin again where it was left off. Altogether 
a more interesting and lovable man than Wm. 
Ferguson never lived in Ceylon. All who loved 
plants loved ‘“‘W_ F.,” and the love of plants and 
flowers is the secret of success in Ceylon. “I 
never met but one man who hated flowers,” said 
tue late Editor of the Spectator, and this poor 
prejudiced creature was a Plymouth Brother, who 
believed that flowers were cursed with the ground, 
owing to the disobedience of Adam and Eve! 


EN ROUTE FOR RAKWANA. 


The journey through the ancient Province of 
Sabaragamuwa was not so easily accomplished forty 
years ago asit now is. No Rakwana Defiance with 
spanking horses went up and down the Madampe 
hill at eight miles an hour. Only the weary hired 
and unwilling hack, upon which it was a feat to 
ride in three days, over the 90 miles of rough 
roads, portions of which were frequently flooded ; 
indeed Chas. Shand :was reported to have 
said he ‘‘once walked 10 miles under water.” 
The Resthouses were poor. Awissawella might be 
looked upon as the ultima thule of civilisation, 
and even it did not strike me as very cheerful, 
the first thing pointed out veing a spot at the 
end of the verandah where lay the kones of a 
predecessor. 

At Ratnapura I found old “T.P.”* busy with a 
gang of jail-birds digging for eat’s-eyes, without 
much apparent success, judging from his looks. 
The natural beauty of tbe Gem City greatly 
charmed me, though verily, beyond the planting 
of a few Crotons, Poinsettia, Hibiscus, Datura, 
and a couple of Nutmeg trees, man had done but 
little to beautify the scene with exotics. 

At Pelmadulla the sorry screw and I arrived 
wet and weary enough. ** Do you know anything 
about an estate called Everton” ? I asked of the 
old appu who stood in the door of his inhospitable- 
looking shed. ‘‘ No, sir, only that all gentlemen 
who go there get sick and die” was the grim 
reply, the fact being that my three immediate 
predecessors got ill, of whom two died on the 
way to Colombo. No doctor nearer than 90 miles, 
and yet the poor’ Durais died ! ; 


IMPRESSIONS, AND NEW FRIENDS. 


Hoping for better things I hastened onward and 
upward, finding Everton—the ‘ Kabragalla” of 
the Sinhalese—for a wonder, bathed in sunshine. 
Here [ pitched my camp and remained for five 
years, enjoying the ample elbow-room. I visited 
within a few months every hill top in the district,. 
and carefully taking my bearings, got to know 
the locality better than most natives. 

Rakwana had long been somewhat stagnant: 
“the first planted coffee,” as Sir Henry Ward 
said, ‘‘ was thin and bare;” but there were sheltered 
pockets of good soil which, judiciously opened, paid 
the planter well, I selected about 1,000 acres, 
and opened three estates, all of which ultimately 
did well. It was a lonely scattered district. At 
that time we were only five Europeans all told, 
David Mitchell, Joe Bennison, M. Moss, Reid and 
myself. 

David, the father of the district, was one of the 
gentlest of men, albeit clothed in a somewhat 
rough exterior, hospitable to a fault, scrupulously 
a 

* Tom Power ¢.C,% = 
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honorable in all his dealings, and tender-hearted 
as the most motherly woman, never in a hurry 
and inclined to be somewhat prosy ; yet, one rarely 
wearied in waiting for the completion of David’s 
story. Joe, too, was as good a fellow as ever 
dropped an H. or entertained a neighbour, and no 
better planter ever mustered coolies in Rakwana. 
M. Moss, though he kept his guus cleaner 
than his estate, was all round a gentleman and 
a sportsman to be depended upon in any emergency. 
Poor Reid was a waif frae Buchan, whose splen:lid 
penmanship was his only redeeming qualification. 
Such were the lords of a district 60 miles in cir- 
cumference, sparsely inhabited and very partially 
cultivated. Yetin this ‘‘ Wilderness of the Peak” 
I contrived to spend some of the pleasantest 
years of my planting life. Justjas on board. 
ship we get to know men more familiarly than 
it would be possible in a crowded city, I became 
intimately associated here with two men who had 
a considerable influence on my after-life—men 
whom I elsewhere might never have had the 
same chance of knowing. 


W. HAY WODEHOUSE AND. J. W. BIRCH. 


The first and best was Mr. Haye Wodehouse 

(c.c.s.) whom I met at the Ratnapura resthouse on 
the way up, and was so struck with his courteous, 
kindly bearing to all around him, so different from 
the average Johu Bull who bullies appus and kicks 
kudirakarens that I reported him on my arrival 
at Rakwana as the most amiable man I had ever 
met, 
* Ah!” said David with a kindly twinkle, ‘let us 
invite him up,” which we did, and for two years 
I saw much of the Temple Lands Commisioner, 
who frequently stayed with me for a week, and 
whom I as frequently accompanied on many of his 
pilgrimages through village lands ; in the intervals 
many scores of letters passing between us. Son 
of Canon Wodehouse, a family of stupendous 
pedigree, Wodehouse was a highly _ polished, 
scholarly aristocrat with all the advantages I had 
most lacked, yet he was pleased to discover many 
‘affinities in our reading tastes. We agreed to take 
eut on joint account some of the best magazines 
of the day, and much of our correspondence 
related to the different writers and their styles. 
This of itself was an education for me which I 
greatly appreciated. 


My other friend, J. W. Birch (¢.c.s.) was in many 
respects the very antipodes of W. H. W.—Wodey 
always dignified and leisurely, whether dressed 
for dinner or enjoying his matutinal pipe, was 
ever the pink of propriety. B. was ready, rough 
and careless of his toggery, but an energetic, 
clever man of outstanding ability. W. inclined to 
be lazy, but always suave and kind to the meanest 
cooly! Bb. simply indefatigable, could work day 
and night and lick a dozen Sinhalese into shape 
before breakfast. ‘‘Does not know the word 
difficulty,” said Sir H. Robinson,—W. scrupulous 
in statements and refiued in his language; B. 
would swear till all was blue, and illustrate his 
after-dinner yarns with the most monstrous of 
Rougemont-like fables; and ‘if you don’t 
believe me ask ——” he would say, —— being 
a relative and another well-known economist 
of truth. Both W. and B. were men whom it 
was interesting and profitable to know, far above 
theaverage in administrative ability, while as letter- 
writers the best I ever came across, never too 
busy to reply to a note, yet never like the fussy 
man asking to be excused while he did so. 
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Dear Wodey has slept soundly in Borella for the 
past 30 years; but the last visit I paid in Colombo 
two years ago was to his grave, ‘* Poor Colonial 
Bireh,” as H. 8. O. Russell was wont to call him, 
was assassinated in Perak. 

Mr. Russell, by the way, who acted for sometime 
as Agent at Ratnapura, was altogether a different 
type from Birch! Heruled the district with a 
dignified hauteur—slow, sarcastic, but very choice 
in his language. In the most polite way he could 
make his belted peon tremble with fear, as he 
deliberately exclaimed when very angry, ‘‘ You son 
ofa miseuided woman!” An admirable ad- 
ministrator, however, the district was never more 
conscientiously ruled than in his day; no shady 
gem-pib digging, no broken heads by H. 8. O. R., 
and the day soon came when he was promoted 
to the Central Province. 


CALLED TO THE C.P. AS V.A, 


About the same time I also had ‘‘a call”—as the 
ministers say—and selecting Kandy as my centre, 
entered upon the busiest portion of my life; 
travelling as V.A. over the length and breadth of the 
island for the next ten years, almost continuously 
in the saddle. It may be thought that the wilds of 
Sabaragamuwa was not avery good training ground 
for an Estate [Inspector in the C.P., but as a matter 
of fact, my planting experience was acquired in 
Aberdeenshire. What I had chiefly to learn in 
Ceylon was the nature of the different localities 
on an island where every few miles give a change 
of soil and climate. Coffee-planting in rugged but 
richly-eropping Rangala was quite a different 
matter from the culture of the same plant in the 
leafy dales of Dimbula ; and estates in poor patchy 
Sabaragamwua required more careful treatment 
than those in the more happy-go-lucky Haputale. 
This experience I had now ample opportunity. of 
acquiring. Beginning with a modest dozen estates, 
they gradually increased upon my hands, till at the 
end of my second year I had three times that 
number, and in a few years more the numbers rose 
to 100 or about one-twelfth of the island’s extent of 
Coffee, and my duties were not merely to report 
on the condition of the estates, but to direct the 
cultivation and estimate the crops. Those were 
the days pefore Hemileia vastatrte. 

My remuneration was now over £2,000 stg. per 
annum, equal to that of the Lord Bishop ! 


RETIREMENT. 


And yet I retired at the age of 40! Some remain 
the year too many; peradventure others retire 
prematurely ; but who knows? There was much to 
induce me to stay; but the superior attractions of 
Aberdeenshire prevailed. 

As showing the cordial relations betweena V.A. 
and his Colombo Agents in the seventies, the 
following letter from a leading firm may suffice :— 

“Colombo, 14th October, 1873. 
** Dear Sir, 


““TIn now relinquishing your valuable services, 
‘“we heg to reciprocate sincerely the good feelings 
‘expressed in your letter, and to assure you that 
‘the intercourse carried on between us, has 
‘afforded us the utinost satisfaction in every way. 

‘“The able and conscientious nature of your 
“* Reports has been much appreciated by our Consti- 
“tuents both here and in England, and we feel satis- 
‘‘fied that their several properties have benefitted 
‘“much by the good directions you have been able 
“to give to the Superintendents in charge. 

‘“*We remain, &e., 
‘GEORGE STEUART & Co,” 
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James Sangster Martin, for whom I acted fourteen 
years before, now undertook a portion of the work 
L left. James was the elder brother of the equally 
well-known John, perhaps the more intellectual of 
the two; but both were first-rate planters, indeed 
none better ever came to Ceylon. 

1 had scarcely reached Aberdeen when I gota 
wire that J.S. M. had died of dysentery. It was in 
the end of May (1874), the trees were bursting into 
leaf. I had not seen a summer for sixteen years, 
and not feeling disposed to resume my duties at 
onee, I gave up all idea of returning to my post ! 

Now for the next ten years I extracted as much 
enjoyment out of life as perhaps ever falls to the 
lot of ordinary unambitious mortals; but at the 
end ot this time I fell amongst thieves, and as mis- 
fortunes rarely come single, the Hemileta must needs 
play havoe with securities in Ceylon at the same 
time, so that I began to look abroad again for 
investments and occupation, resulting in a trip to 
Tasmania, an adventure often talked of with 
friends now gone, R. B. T., J.S,M. and others. 


PROSPECTING IN TASMANIA. 


Of my experiences there have [ not written fully 
to the Observer under the heading ‘In search of 
a Home.” My prospecting during these three years 
cost me over £2,000, money not by any means 
wasted, as I gained in return a more thorough 
knowledge of this beautiful, if in many respects 
over-rated and sadly misguided island than many 
of the natives possess, and learned to appreciate 
better our own bountiful. native land on which 
there is yet ample room. 

Calling in passing and repassing upon my 
first love, Ceylon, 1 found her more interesting 
and beautiful than ever. 


‘HOW I FOUND MY WATTIE.” 


The old Wattie on which I lived and reared a 
family, though now uncultivated, was not 
abandoned, hundreds of tree and flowers—escapes 
from the Botanical Gardens—grew there where 
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they never grew before; the fruit trees I 
planted thirty years ago, jak, mango, coconut and 
lime, now waxing old and bearing heavily. The 
sensitive plant, with its clover-like blossoms, 
covered the walk like a carpet, a walk made just 
eighty years ago to enable Lady Barnes to enjoy 
the view. The sweet little yellow Thunbergia 
peeped with its dark eye from amongst the weeds 
by the wayside, while its rich mauve-flowering 
relative, the noble Laurafolia, huog in festoons 
from the arms of the gaunt cotton tree. 
The flowers on the huge Sapu trees scent the 
air, while the indigenous Guava—from which the 
district derives its name—Pera(deniya)—was in 
many places an impenetrable thicket, Lantana 
only—once so luxuriant—now decaying, and being 
supplanted by a sunflower, also from S. America. 
The Bougainvilica with its rose-coloured bracts, 
hides the rumbling ruins of the godowrs, while 
the Inga Saman trees which, on the recommenda- 
tion of Dr. Thwaites in 1870, I transplanted from 
the garden now throw a, grateiul shade over 
the old bungalow, looking so inviting and wich its 
sunny memories doubly interesting. The view 
from the verandah greener and richer than of yore; 
the old sugar estate—an abandoned common in 
the sixties—now a splendid sheet of luxuriant and 
valuable tea. Why should Primrose Hill not be 
again utilized? Why should the lost wattie not 
be regained? The desire was natural and in 
process of time was gratified. Yet one cannot live 
upon a wealth of wild flowers or on the distant 
view however lovely :— 


“Sach wealth is but a name 
That leaves our useful products still the same.” 


The next step was to replant the totum, which 
T did very successfully ; and while the tea, &c., was 
growing, I made sundry excursions into other parts 
of the world, the most notable being Peru* and 
Australia as elsewhere described ; but my home in 
Ceylon—preserved as a winter resort—is still my 
favourite stand-by. 


— a ay Ln LL 
* Gee ‘In Tropical Lands: Recent Travels to the Sources of the Amazon, the West Indian Islands, 
and Ceylon”—by A, Sinclair, F.R.cit., etc.—“ Ceylon Observer” Book Store, Colombo. 
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A SKETCH OF THE HISTORY OF 
INDIAN BOTANY.* 


BY SIR GEORGE KING, K.C.I.E., LL.D., M.B., F.R.S. 
(Continued from page 64£9.) 


Somewhat similar to Griffith in temperament and 
versatility was the brilliant Victor Jacquemont, a 
French Botanist who, at the instance of the Paris 
Natural History Museum, travelled in India for three 
years from 1829 to 1832. During this period Jacqge- 
mont collected largely in the Gangetic plain. He 
then entered the North-West Himalaya at Mussourie, 
explored Gharwal and Sirmur, ascended the Sutlej 
to Kanawer and Piti (at that time unexplored), visited 
Cashmir, and returning to the plains, crossed Nor- 
thern Rajputana to Malwa and the Deccan. He 
finally reached Bombay with the intention of return- 
ing. to France. But at Bombay he succumbed to 
disease of the liver, brought on by hard work and 
exposure. His remains, after having lain in the ceme- 
tery there for fifty years, were, with tbat tender 
regard for the personality of her famous sons which 
France has always shown, exhumed in 1851, and con- 
yeyed in a. France frigate to find a permanent res- 
ting-place in the place of Jacquemont's birth. Jacue- 
mont’s collections were transmitted to Paris, and his 
plants~'were described by Gambessedes and Decaisne, 
while his non-botanical collections were elaborated 
by workers in the branches of science to which they 
respectively appertained, the whole being published 
in four volumes quarto, at the expense of the French 

ronment, ; 
Oke roll of eminent Botanists who worked in India 
during the first half of the century closes with the 
name of Thomas Thomson, who collected plants ex- 
tensively between 1842 and 1847 in Rohilkund and 
the Punjab, and again still more extensively during 
a Government mission to the North-West Himalaya 
and Tibet which was continued from 1847 to 1849, 
During this period Dr. Thomson explored Simla, 
Kanawar, Piti, Cashmir, Ladak, and part of the 
Karakoram. His collections, which were large and 
important, were transmitted to the Botanic Garden 
at Calcutta, and thence in part to Kew. They formed 
no insignificant part of the materials on which the 
‘Flora Indica’ and ‘Flora of British India’ were 
founded. Dr. Thomson also published an account 
of his travels—an admirable book, though now jostled 
out of memory by the quantities of subsequently issued 
books of Himalayan travel and advanture. y 

About the year 1820 a second centre of Botanical 
enterprise was established at Seharunpore, in the 
North-West Provinces. A large old garden near that 
important town, which had been originally founded 
by some Mohammedan nobles of the Delhi Court, 
was taken over by the Honourable Company, and 
was gradually put upon a scientific basis by Dr. 
George Govan, who was appointed its first superin- 
tendent. Dr. Gavan was in 1823 succeeded by Dr. 
J. Forbes Royle, and hein 1832 by Dr. Hugh Fal- 
coner, Dr. Royle made collections in the Jumno- 
Gangetic plain, in the Lower Gharwal Himalaya, 
and in Cashmir. He was distinguished in the field 
of Economic rather than in that of Systematic Botany, 
his chief contribution to’ the latter having been a 
folio volume entitled ‘Illustrations of the Botany of 
the Himalaya Mountains. His valuable labours as 
an Economie Botanist will be noticed later on. Hugh 
Falconer was an accomplished palsontologist who 
devoted but little of his splendid talents to Botany. 
His great contribution to paleontology, the value of 
which it is almost impossible to over-estimate, con- 
sisted of his exploration and classification of the 
tertiary fossils of the Sewalik range. Falconer was 
transferred to the Calcutta Garden in 1842. He was 
succeeded at Seharunpore by Dr. W. Jameson, who 
explored the Botany of Gharwal, Kamaon, and Cash- 
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mir, but who published nothing Botanical, his chief 


energies having been devoted to the useful work of 


introducing the cultivation of the China tea plant 
into British India, and this he did (as will after- 
wards be mentioned) with triumphant success. 

During the first half of the century, a consider- 
able amount of excellent Botanic work was done 
in Western India by Graham, Law, Nimmo, Gibson, 
Stocks, and Dalzell, the results of whose labours 
culminated in the preparation by Grahaim of alist 
of the Plants of Bombay, which was not, however, 
published until 1839 (after his death); in the publi- 
cation by Stocks of various papers on the Botany 
of Scinde; and in the publication by, Dalzell and 
Gibson in 1861 of his ‘Flora of Bombay.’ It is im; 
possible in a brief review like the present to men- 
tion the names of all the workers who, :in various 
parts of the gradually extending Indian Empire, 
added to our knowledge of its Botanical wealth... It 
must suffice to mention the names of a few of the 
chief, such as Hardwicke, Madden, Munro, Edgeworth, 
Lance, and Vicary, who collected and observed. in 
Northern India, and who all, except the two last 
mentioned, also published Botanical papers and pam- 
phlets of more or less importance; Jenkins, Masters, 
Mack, Simons, and Oldham, who all collected exten- 
sively in Assam; Hofmeister, who accompanied Prince 
Waldemar of Prussia, and whose collections form the 
basis of the fine work by Klotzsch aud Garcke (/teis, 
Pr. Wald.); Norris, Prince, Lobb, and Cuming, whose 
labours were in Penang and Malacca; and last, but 
not least, Strachey and Winterbottom, whose large 
and valuable collections, amounting to about 2,000 
species, were made during 1848 to 1850 in the higher 
ranges of the Kamaou and Gharwal Himalaya, and 
in the adjacent parts of Tibet. fa referring to the 
latter classic Herbarium, Sir Joseph Hooker remarks 
that it is ‘the most vaiuable for its size that has 
ever been distributed from India.’ General Strachey 
is the only one who survives of the splendid band 
of collectors whom I have mentioned. I cannot con- 
clude this brief account of the Botanical labours of 
tour first period without mentioning one more book, 
and that is the ‘Hortus Calcutiensis’ of Voigt... Un- 
der the form of a list, this exceilent work, published 
in 1845, contains a great deal ot information about 
the plants growing near Calcutta, either wild, or in 
fields and gardens. It is strong in vernacular names 
and vegetable economics. 

The second period of our history begins with the 
arrival in India in 1848 of Sir (then Dr.) Joseph 
Hooker. This distinguished Botanist came out) in 
the suite of Lord Dalhousie, who had been appointed 
Governor-General of India.. The province to. the ex- 
ploration of which Sir Joseph directed his chief at- 
tention was that of Sikkim in the Hastern Himalaya, 
the higher and inner ranges of which had never 
previously been visited by a Botanist, for Griffith’s 
explorations had been confined to the lower and outer 
spurs. ‘I'he results of Sir Joseph’s labour in, Sikkim 
were enormous. ‘owards the end of his exploration 
of Sikkim he was joined by Dr. Thomas Thomson, 
and the two friends subsequently explored the Khasia 
Hills (one of the richest, collecting grounds in the 
world), and also to some extent the districts of Sylhet, 
Cachar, and Chittagong. Dr. Thomson subsequently 
amalgamated the collections made by himself in the 
Western Himalaya with those made in Sikkim by Sir 
Joseph individually, and by. them both conjointly in 
Hastern India; and a distribution of the duplicates 
after the, fashion of the Wallichian issue, and second 
only to it in importance, was subsequently made 
from Kew. The number of. species thus. issued 
amounted to from 6,000 to 7,000, and the individuals 

_were much more numerous than those of the Wal- 
lichian collection. The immediate literary results of 
Sir Joseph .Hooker’s visit to Sikkim were, (i) his 
superbly illustrated monograph of the new and magni- 
ficent species of Rhododendron which he ha: discovered ; 
(2) a similar splendid volume, illustratéd by plates 
founded on drawings of certain other prominent 
plants of the Hastern Himalaya which had been made 
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for Mr. @athcart, a mumber of the Civil Service of 
Indie, and (3) his classic ‘Himalayan Journals’ 
—a bock which remains until this day the richest 
tepertory of information concerning the botany, geo- 
graphy, and anthropology of the eastern Himalaya. 
A remoter result was the appearance in 1855 of the 
first volume of a ‘ Flora Indica,’ projected by himself 
and his friend Dr. Thomson, The first half of this 
volume is occupied by a masterly intro'uctory essay 
on Indian Botany, of which it is hardly possible to 
overrate the importance. This remarkable essay con- 
tains by far the most important contribution to the 
Physico-Geographical Botany of India that has ever 
been made, and it abounds in sagacious observations 
on the limitation of species and on hybridisation, 
besides containing much information on the history 
of Indian Botanical collections and collectors. The 
taxonomic part of the book was cast in a large 
mould, and the descriptions were written in Juatin. 
Unfortanately the condition of Dr. Thomson’s health 
and the pressure of Sir Joseph’s official duties at 
Kew made it impossible that the book should be 
continued on the magnificent scale on which it had 
been conceived. After a period of about twelve years 
Sir Joseph, however, returned to the task of pre- 
paring, with the aid of other Botanists, a Flora of 
the Indian Empire, conceived on a smaller scale and 
written in the English language. His proposals for 
this work were accepted and officially sanctioned by 
the Duke of Argyll while he was Secretary of State 
for India. The first part of this great work was 
published in 1872 and the last in 1897. In the ex- 
ecution of this great undertaking Sir Joseph had the 
assistance of Mr. C. B. Clarke, who elaborated va- 
rious natural orders; of Mr. J.G. Baker, who worked out 
Leguminose and Scitaminee, and of Sir W. Thiselton 
Dyer, Messrs. A: W. Bennett, Anderson, Edgeworth. 
Hiern, Lawson, Maxwell Masters, Stapf, and Gamble, 
The greater proportion, however, of the book is Sir 
Joseph’s own work, and noble monument it forms of 
his devotion and genius. 

Since the date of Sir Joseph Yooker’s visit to India, 
by far the most important Botanical work done in 
India has been that of Mr. C. B. Clarke. Rather 
than attempt to give any appreciation of my own 
of Mr. Clarke’s labours (which would be more or 
less of an impertinence), I may be allowed to quote 
from the preface to the concluding volume of the 
‘Flora of British India,’ Sir Joseph Hooker’s esti- 
mate of them. Referring to all the collections 
received at Kew since the preparation of the 
‘Flora’ was begun, Sir Joseph writes: ‘The first 
in importance amongst them are Mr. C. B. Clarke’s, 
whether for their extent, the knowledge and judge- 
ment with which the specimens were selected, ticketed, 
and preserved, and for the valuable observations which 
accompany them.’ Mr. Clarke has published numer- 
our papers on Indian Botanical subjects in the Journals 
of the Linnzan and other societies. He has issued 
as independent books monographs of Indian Com- 
positee and Curtandracec, the former in octavo, .the 
latter in folio, and illustrated by many plates; and 
he is now engaged on his opus maximum, viz. a mono- 
graphy of the Cyperacee, not only of India, but of 
the whole world; and to the completion and publi- 
cation of this every systematic Botanist is looking 
forward with eager anxiety. 

During the second half of the century Dr. Thomas 
Anderson, who was for ten years superintendent of 
the Calcutta Garden, collected much; and he had 
just entered on what promised to be a brilliant 
career of Botanical authorship when his lite was 
cut short by disease of the liver, contracted during 
his labours to establish the cultivation in British 
India of the qninine-yielding species of cinchona. 
Dr. Anderson was also the earliest Conservator of 
Forests in Bengal. Sulpiz Kurz, for many years 
Curator of the Caleutta Herbarium, also collected 
largely in Burma, and besides many excellent 
papers which he contributed to the ‘Journal of 
the Asatic Society of Bengal,’ he prepared for 
Government an excellent manual entitled ‘The Forest 
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Flora of Burma.’ This was published in two volames 
in 1877. Other collectors in Burma were Colone 
Eyre (in Pegu), Mr. Burness (at Ava), and the Rev. 
Mr. Parish, to whom horticulturists are indebted for 
the introduction to Hurope of the beautiful orchids 
of this province. And in this connection must be 
mentioned Mr. E, H. Man, C.1.E., who, although 
not himself a Botanist, has given for many years 
past the greatest possible help in the Botanical ex- 
ploration of the Andaman and Nicobar groups of 
islands, our first knowledge of whick was, by the 
way, derived from the collections made by the na- 
turalists of the Australian and Danish exploring 
expeditions. A large book on Burma, which contains 
a good deal of Botany, was published by an American 
missionary named Mason, who resided for the greater 
part_of his working life in that country. General 
Sir Henry Collett, who commanded a brigade during 
the last Burmese war, also made most interesting 
collections in that country, the novelties of which 
were described by himself in collaboration with Mr 
W. Botting Hemsley, of the Kew Herbarium, in the 
Linngwan Society's, ‘Journal’ some yeais ago Sir 
Henry Collett also collected much in the Khasia and 
Naga hills, and in the portion of the North-Western 
Himalaya of which Simla is the capital, and on 
these latter collections, together with the materials 
in Kew Herbarium, Sir Henry is now elaborating a 
local Flora of Simla. The preparation of a local 
Flora for an Indian district is an entirely new de- 
parture, and the publication of Sir Henry’s book 
which is to be well illustrated, is looked forward to 
with much interest. At rather an earlier period 
Dr. Aitchieson, C.I.E., was a diligent collector of 
the plants of the Punjab and of the North-Western 
Frontier, Some results of his work are to be found 
in his ‘List of Punjab Plants,’ which was published 
in 1867, and in various papers which he contributed 
(some of them in conjunction with Mr. Hemeley) to 
the Linnean Society and to the Botanical Society 
of Edinburgh. In Dr. G. Henderson’s book on Yar- 
kand there are also descriptions of seme plants of 
the extreme North-Western Himalaya and of Western 
Epo carne ei Gonree) Birdwood also made 
ontributions to the 
syne eane otany of the Bombay 
Five officers of the Indian Forest Depar i 
Dr. Lindsay Stewart, Colonel Beddome, Sir D Beenie 
and Messrs. Talbot and Gamble, C.I.E., have within 
the past thirty years made impoftant contributions 
to the systematic Botany of India. Dr. Stewart col- 
lected largely, and published in 1869 his ‘Punjab 
Plants,’ a book which gives a yery imperfect im- 
pression of his acquirements as a Botanist. Sir 
Dietrich Brandis issued in 1874 his admirably ac- 
curate ‘Forest Flora of the Noth-West Provinces of 
India,’ illustrated by seventy excellent plates. Be- 
tween the years 1869 and 1873, Colonel Beddome 
issued his ‘Flora Sylvatica of the Madras Presi- 
dency,’ illustrated by numerous plates. He also 
published, between 1869 and 1874, a volume of de- 
scriptions and figures of new Indian plants, under 
the title ‘Icones Plantarum Indi Orientalis.’ Col- 
onel Beddome is the only Indian Botanist of note, 
except Griffith, Mr. C. B. Clarke, and Mr. 0, W. 
Hope, who has written much on Indian Ferns. His 
two works, the ‘ferns of Southern India’ and the 
‘Ferns of British India,’ published, the former in 
in 1863 and the latter between 1865 and 1870 practi- 
cally give a systematic account, together with ex- 
cellent figures, of the whole Fern Flora of India 
Of these excellent books a condensation in a popular 
and abridged form has also beenissued. The fourth 
Forest officer who has published contributions to 
Systematic Botany is Mr. W. A. Talbot, whose ‘List 
of the Trees, Shrubs, and Wocdy Climbers of the 
Bombay Presidency,’ gives evidence of much careful 
research. And the fifth is Mr. J. S. Gamble, who 
besides amassing at his own expense probably the 
largest private collection of plants ever owned in 
India, has published a systematic account of the 
Indian Bambusee, a tribe of grasses which, from the 
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Peenbiauity of many of the species in the matter of 
owering, had so long been the bane of the Indian 
agrostologist. Mr. Gamble, in his movograph, gives 
a description and a life-sized figure of every one of 
the Indian species. Of this monograph (which forms 
a volume of the ‘Annals of the Botanic Garden, 
Calcutta’) Sir Joseph Hooker writes (at p. 375, vol. 
vii. of his ‘Flora of British India’): ‘It is indis- 
pensable to the student of the tribe by reason of 
its descriptions and admirable plates and analyses.’ 
Mr. Gamble has also published a Manual of Indian 
Timbers. A Forest officer who has ever ready to 
help in Botanical work, but who never himself pub- 
lished, was Mr. Gustav Mann, for many years Con- 
servator of Forest in Assam, but now lost to India 
by his premature retirement. Other Forests officers, 
who have done, and are still doing, good botanical 
work in their various spheres, are Messrs. Lace, 
Heinig, Haines, McDonell, Ellis, Oliver, and Upendra 
Nath Kanjilal. Mr. Bourdillon, Conservator of 
Forests in the Travancore State, is also an enthusi- 
astic Botanist and collector. 

In the Madras Presidency Botanical work has been 
carried on during this second half of the century 
by Noton, Perrottet, Metz, Hohenacher, Schmidt 
(on the Nilgiris), Bidie, and Lawson. By the efforts 
of the latter two a second public Herbarium was 
established in Madras (the first having been broken 
up many years ago), and in this second Madras 
Herbarium are to be found many of the collections 
of Wight, besides those of the other Madras Bo- 
tanists just named, i 

In the Bombay Presidency the only public Her- 
barium is at Poona. This is of recent origin, and 
owes its existence to the devotion of four men, viz. 
Dr. Theodore Cooke (late Principal of the College of 
Science at Poona), Mr. Marshall; Woodrow (until re- 
cently Superintendent of the Garden at Guneshkind 
and iuecturer in Botany in the Poona College), the 


late Mr. Ranade (a native gentleman), and Dr. 


Lisboa (a medical practitioner in the Deccan)—all 
four enthusiastic Botanists. The amount of Govern- 
ment support given to ths Herbarium at Poona has 
hitherto been very inadequate. It is to be hoped 
that greater liberality may be extended to it now 
that a stranger to the Bombay Presidency has just 
been appointed to its chagge in the person of Mr. 
George Gammie, hitherto employed in the Cinchona 
Department of Bengal. . 

Reference has already been made to the Botanic 
Gardens at Seharunpore and Calcutta. But to com- 
plete this sketch, and especially in order to give a 
clear idea of the apparatus at present existing in 
India for carrying on the study and practice of 
Systemetic Botany, it is necessary again to refer 
to them. Onjthe retirement of Dr. Jameson in 1872, 
Mr. J. F. Duthie was selected by the Secretary of 
State for India as Superintendent of the Seharunpore 
Garden. Mr. Duthie is still at Seharunpore. Dur- 
ing his tenure of office he has added to the Herba- 
rium previously existing there (which consisted chiefly 
of the collections of Royle, Falconer, and Jameson) 
a magnificent collection of his own. Mr. Duthie 
has published a valuable book on the ‘Field and 
Garden Crops of the North-Western Provinces,’ 
and another on the Grasses of the same area. He 
is now engaged on the preparation of local Floras 
of the North-Western Provinces and of the Punjab. 

The Calcutta Garden at the Date of Sir J. D. 
Hooker’s arrival in India in 1848 was under the 
temporary charge of Dr. McClelland, who soon made 
way for Dr. Falconer, who, in 1855, was succeeded 
by D. J. Thomson, and he in turn by Dr. T. Ander- 
son in 1861, Mr. ©. B. Clarke acted as Superintendent 
during the interregnum between Dr. Anderson’s la- 


mented death in 1870 and my own appointment in » 


1871. The Garden and Herbarium at Calcutta have 
been most liberally supported by the Government 


_of Bengal. By funds thus supplied the Garden 
_has been remodelled and improved; the Herbarium 
-has been housed in an excellent fire-proof building 
| (erected in 1883), and the collections of which it 
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consists have been greatly increased. The chiefitems 
of these after acquistions have been the large con- 
tributions of Mr. C. B. Clarke; of Dr. D. Prain, 
for many years Curator of the Hebarium, and now 
Superintendent of the Garden and of the cinchona 
plantation and factory; of Mr. G. A. Gammie, 
formerly one of the staff of the cinchona plantation 
and now Lecturer on Botany in the College of: 
Science at Poona; of Mr. R. Pantling, Deputy-Su- 
perintendent of the Cinchona plantation, who, in 
addition to dried specimens of the orchids of Sik- 
kim, contributed nearly five hundred drawings, most 
of which have been lithographed as the illstrations 
to a book published in the ‘ Annals’ of the Garden 
as the ‘Orchid Flora of Sikkim;’ of Mr. Kunsler, 
a collector in the Malay Peninsula; and last, but 
by no means least, of a trained band-of aborigines 
of Sikkim named Lepchas who possesses keener powers 
of observation of natural objects, more patience, 
sweeter tempers, and, I am bound in fairness to 
add, dirtier clothes than any race I have ever met 
—black, yellow, or white! In addition to their 
liberal grants to the Garden and Herbarium, the 
Bengal Government, twelve years ago, sanctioned the 
publication, at their expense, as occasion might offer, 
of monographs of important families or genera of 
Indian plants. These monographs are printed in 
quarto, and they are, with one exception, profusely 
illustrated by plates drawn and lithographed by 
Bengali draughtsmen. The series is known as ‘The 
Annuals of the Royal Botanic Garden Calcutta,’ and 
it has now reached its eighth volume, the ninth being 
im active preparation. These ‘Annals’ have been 
contributed to by Dr. Prain (my successor at the 
Calcutta Garden) by Dr. D. Douglas Cunningham, 
Mr. J. S. Gamble, Mr. R. Pantling, and myself. 
About ten years ago, it occured to the Supreme 
Government of India that it might be to the in- 
terest of Science if the four Botanical establishments 
at Calcutta, Seharunpore, Madras, and Poona were 
to be formed into a kind of hierarchy under the 
designation of the Botanical Survey of India, 
without removing either the officers of the four in- 
stitutions to which they were attached from the 
financial or general control of the local administra- 
tions within which they are respectively situated, 
the Supreme Government making a small contribu- 
tion of money for the purpose of exploring little-known 
districts and making itself responsible for the cost 
of a publication called ‘The Records of the Botani- 
cal Survey.’ The four institutions just mentioned 
continue, therefore, to be piad for and controlled 
by the Governments of Bengal, the North-Western 
Provinces, Mrdras, and Bombay, but their Superin- 
tendents are placed on the cadre of the Botanical 
Survey. The published Records of this Survey now 
extended to twelve numbers, each of: which is de- 
voted to an account of tne Botany of some parts 


of the enormous and continually expanding are to 


be explored, 

Such, then, is the machinery by which Systematio 
and Geographical, as distinguished from Economic 
and Physiological, Botany is carried on within the 
Indian Empire. But the work done in India itself 
by no means represents all thatis being carried ,on 
in connection with the elucidation of the Flora of 
the Enmpire of India. On the contrary the bulk of 
the work of elaborating the meterials sent from 
India in the shape of dried specimens has always 
been, and must always be, done in a large Her- 
barium; and until lately no Herbarium in Asia 
has been sufficiently extensive. The last word on 
every difficult taxonomic question must still lie in 
Europe. A very large number of the Herbarium 
specimens collected in India have found their way 
to the various centres of Botanical activity in Europe, 
and have been described by Botanists of many na- 
tionalities. The lion’s share of these specimens has 
naturally come to the two great national Herbaria 
in the British Museum and at Kew, but especially 
to the latter. It was in the Kew Herbarium that 
Sir Joseph Hooker and his collaborateurs prepared 
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»the Flora of British India, And it is in the Kew 
Herbarium that are to be found the types of an 
overwhelming proportion of the new species des- 
eribed for the first time in that monumental work. 
The Kew Herbarium is therefore to the Indian 
Botanist the most important that exists. I must 
apologise for. diverging for a moment to remind you 

- what a type specimen is. it is the very one on 
which an’ author has founded any species to which 
he has given a name. And in order to determine 
absolutely what is’ the specific form to which the 
-author meant his name to apply, it is often neces- 
sary to examine his type. ‘I'be necessity increases 
in urgency with the extension of our knowledge of 

the Flora of the world. 


(To be concluded.) 


ied 
THE CAUSE OF DECAY IN PLANTS, AND 
THE REMEDY TO GIVE TO THEM 
NEW LIFE. 


BY R: Bi: HARDING, CURATOR, BOTANIC GARDENS, 
TOOWCOMBA, QUEENSLAND. 


“The primary object of this paper is to direct at- 
tention to the results of unskilful planting of trees. I 
will endeavour to show that this is very ex- 
pensive, and unsatisfactory in the end. When we con- 
sider that it takes only a little time longer to plant 
‘trees. properly, the only exuse that can be given for 
not doing so is that the persons who plant trees 
or shrubs are. afraid to separate the roots for fear 
‘of killing the plant. It would be, as a matter of fact 
much better to killit then than to be disappointed 
in after years. Such cases are numerous in this town 
and 1am often asked by residents here and by others 
in different parts of the colony, what is the reason 
for. their trees looking so miserable ? ) 
Before I give a practical illustration of this, I will 
go back to the heading of this paper: “The Cause of 
Decay in Plants.” Decay or disease is the antithesis 
‘of health, and, as the health of the plant means the 
correct performance of its functions, disease may he 
defined to. be an incorrect performance of those func- 
tions. .1 believe that of all the various kinds and 
forms of disease to which plants are liable, none are 
so. general or so fatal as those affecting the roots. In 
“many, perhaps in most cases, 1t 1s extremely difficult 
to. say precisely where disease orginates and how it is 
“produced, It is only when we see it in some of its 
‘intense forms of developement that we are aware 
i istence. 
mvend the authority of the wisest of men there is 
nothing new under the sun, yet there are constantly 
presented to us things that appear, and are to us es- 
sentially new. Take the position of a tree. Its position 
may be said to be unchangeable; the soil, subsoils, 
-atmosphere, and climate may be so far unvarying as 
to be also unchangeable. On the other hand, the roots 
of the) tree are constantly year by year altering their 
-position, traversing as it. were the whole surrounding 
area,in quest of food. Moisture also performs a very 
“important part in the nourishment, of the tree and all 
strata of soil penetrated by the roots are not equally 
full of moisture. so that when the roots pass through 
one stratum the tree is well nourished, and on passing 
through another it is less liberally supplied. Atmos- 
p pheric influences also materially affect the tree, and as 
these vary so the growth varies. Insects, too, do occa- 
gional injury to, trees by eating or poisoning their 
foliage, hence, #8 the foliage is good or healthy, or 
the xeverse, 80 is the growth of the tree good or 
bad for that or for succeeding years.. The mellow, 
withered, or fallen leaf in early or midsummer is not 
‘always a sure indication of a diseased tree, indeed 
it is always moxe, satisfactory to find an evergreen tree 
of any kind shed its leaves freely on agitating the tree 
than that they should tenaciously hold by the tree after 
they have become withered, The decay or thedying 
of leaves in some instances, evidently depends on a 
want of vigour or on partial rot in the roots, but in 
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a great majority of cases it is produced by ‘injudi, 
cious planting and after cultivation. As an instance 
of this, Imay state that last September I was re- 
quested to inspect the avenue of camphors growing 
in the Royal Agricultural Show Grounds. For the 
past two or three years they had looked very sick, 
each year getting worse, aud they would eventually 
die if something extraordinary were not soon done 
to them. Various causes have been assigned for the 
appearance of these trees by those who have expressed 
their views upon the subject, but there was no differ- 
ence of opinion as to their highly unsatisfactory 
state. Like most other places of similar extent in this 
part of the Downs, it is evident that the land in the 
area is not all alike in its suitability for the growth 
of trees; yet allowing for the difference, those con- 
versant with tree culture will not have long to seek 
for the cause of this decay, which has been slowly 
but surely going on. The decline is not the result 
of old age, nor of the capabitity of the soil to grow 
and maintain the treesin a healthy condition, for a 
closer inspection of similar trees growing only a few 
yards away, confirmed my first opinion, which was 
that want of timely thinningand the want of nourish- 
ment at the roots, caused by bad planting, were 
at the bottom ofit all. The questions put to me 
were —‘‘ Conld anything be done to the trees to give 
them new life? Was it advisable to plant young trees 
between them, and when these had made a start to 
then take the sick ones out ? The answer I gave was 
—‘‘ Leave them to me, with power to act, and they 
will be given new life.’ I remarked at the time these 
were planted that they would mever make 
anything else but shrubs, and that only ‘for 
a time. I | examined the ‘roots and foliage 
thoroughly, and found that three parts of the branches 
were dead or decaying and the foliage scant and yellow- 
tinted; but on examining the roots I saw at once 
the .cause of all the evil. The trees in the first in- 
stance, had been planted too high; the roots when 
young had not been spread out ; they were simply grow- 
ing asif they remained in a pot, and those who know the 
size of these camphors willbe surprised at my saying 
that the roots had not extended more than 6 feet from 
the stem of the tree, when they should have spread 12 
feet at the least. ‘The roots showed up out of the 
ground 2 feet from the trunk. They had embraced 
and interlocked each other and on account of the scant 
foliage, were exposed to the full rays of the sun, 
and the remark I made at the time of planting was 
now justified. My firs. work was to cut out the 
dead yellow branches, the centre of which was found 
to be decayed. Then all the inside branches were 
taken out, the surface of the soil under each tree 
was forked over very shallow, and outside the spread 
of the foliage a trench was dug all around the tree, 
Now this, of course, is‘the proper place to apply the 
nourishment, at the mouth of any tree, as here are 
situated the extremities of the roots, and as these 
feeding roots spread out beneath the soil pretty nearly 
to the same extent as the branches above ground, 
the tree should be fed at the distance of the extremity 
of the branches above ground from the stem. Here 
Nature teaches us a lesson: The head of the tree is 
in the form of a dome like an umbrella; all around 
the soil, is exposed to the rain, and the water pene- 
trates the earth just where the extremities of the roots 
are situated to receive it. In addition to this, the 
greater part of the rain which has washed and re- 
freshed the leaves trickles down from the ends of the 
branches, and reaches the ground in the appropriate 
spot. In trenching around the trees. immediately 
where the branches extended, the men were surprised 
to find no roots. This was nothing more than my 
practical experience expected, because, if there had 
been roots there would have been no necessity to 
do anything to the trees; but here was the mischief. 
The trees were then thoroughly mulched with half- 
rotten straw and manure, well covering up the large 
crinkled roots near the stem with a good coating ofit, 
At the extremities, where the feeding roots should 
have been in the trench, the richest manure was 
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placed, but none was forked in. On the 17th March, 
the caretaker being present, we found that at the ex- 
tremity of the trenching, and right up to within 3 feet 
of the stem, the young fibrous roots had formed a 
mat, and if was impossible to lift the mulching without 
damaging these roots. Now, what I wish to draw 
particular attention to is this: When the men started 
to fork over the surface they wented to start near 
the stem. This I objected to at once, and made 
them keep their backs to it, showing them where 
the mistake is often made by digging underneath 
any tree or shrub. Hach time you turn over the soil, 
so many rootlets suffer, because as you proceed you 
keep on doubling the roots over towards the stem, 
and this is carried on until the work is finished, 
when the soil is generally raked back again. Now 
this is against nature; it is similar to someone 
doubling your fingers back upon the wrist and leaving 
them there. The roots are left in that state until 
the next season, and then the same cruel operation is 
carried out again, until the roots are diseased by being 
constantly bruised and broken, when, of course, the 
tree suffers and begins to decay. The proper way 
to clean underneath a tree is to start just at the ex- 
tremity of the branches, keeping your face to the 
Opening until finished. You need not disturb the 
soil near the stem of a large tree, for do what you 
will there’ you cannot improve the growth of the 
tree; because all roots at that place cannot feed, 
being ‘too large, but you can ‘throw some of the soil 
from the first remove round the stem. If you want 
to prevent decay, feed them just as I have explained 
that is at the extremity of the feeding roots, and that 
is Just where the rain trickles down from the leaves. 
A practical man can see immediately what is the 
matter with any tree that is sickly-looking; if the 
top of the tree is,decaying, it is the fault of the 
tap-root entering the cold wet ground, and the remedy. 
for this is to excavate and cut the tap-root clean off 
1 say clean, for the least bruise will affect the tree’s 
future growth. Ifthe branches wither and the leaves 
fall. off from the “lower branches, it is because the 
surface roots have been disturbed and. doubled back 
in the way I have already described. There may be 
some.other cause, but that is the chief one. As all 
plants in this colony are surface rooted, it is advisable 
not to disturb them by that process. Ifthe rootlets 


require separating the best way is. to get a pointed 


pick and. work from the stem by continuous drawing: 
this does|no harm, and the few roots that are torn 
up are of advantage to the tree’s growth; it separates 
the mats of roots and draws. all towards the feeding 
point. Thereisno necessity to throw any soil back, 
get some mulching and cover all underneath the tree 
With agood coating. If you have any manure especially 
good, 1 have told you where to putiit. 

I know of one instance where the owner, wishing 
to-prevent the roots of a camphor tree, from coming 
into a bed made around the stem, placed bricks.and 
sheet iron close round the bottom with the object of 
preventing its roots. coming through; but very soon 
they got beyond this confinement ; they turned up- 
wards and,now the 2 feet ofiscilis a mass of fibrous 


roots, and the. tree has splendid foliaye. 


‘There is no pursuit wherein so much depends upon 
‘the right. thing being done at the right time as, in 
this; and in all other pursuits the man. of close obser- 
‘ration.and systematic habits—who is not too proud 
to learn from any sources, however. humble—is the 
‘one who. will succeed, for there is-no better guide 
than to-seek the advice and experience of others 
ndiby following the advice tendered it will be the 
means of preventing decay, and willalso give tothe 
‘plants new -life.—Queensland Agricultural Journal, 
pos S ain Sg rit els ae 

‘AypripisM In Cirrus.—The seeds of Citrus often 
contain more than one embryo plant. Lately Mr. 
“Webber has shown that in hybrid plants of Citrus 
only one of the embryos shows any trace of the 
pollen-parent, the true hybrid being derived from 
the egg-cell, and all the others by adventitious em- 
‘bryos produced from the nucellar tissue of the ovule. 
—Gardeners’ Chronicle. 
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THE STRAITS: DEVELOPMENT OF THE 


FEDERATED MALAY STATES, 


COFFEE, COCONUTS, AND RUBBER IN PERAK, 


A representative of a Oolombo Paper has had: an in- 
teresting interview with a resident of the Federated 
Malay States, who is on a vist to Ceylon, showing the 
Opening up of the country, the introduction of new pro- 
ducts and the starting of new industries, all affording 
splendid opportunities for the investment of capital, 
The development of the country is gradually taking 
place, HKuropeans are settling down, and plantations 
of new products are being opened, while the mineral 
resources of the country is also attracting a share 
of attention. The climate is fine and agreeable, and 
there is plenty ofrain, and the soil is described as 
very rich. Land can be secured on favourable terms 
from Government on along lease at a nominal-rent, 

The Rev, W. E. Horley, of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, an American institution, who afforded the re- 
presentative the interview, has spent many years in 
the Malay Peninsula carrying on Mission work at 
Ipoh, in Perak, while he has also travelled all .over 
the country. 

COFTEE. 

Regarding the introduction of coffee we were told 
that the soil is remarkably adapted for its cultiva- 
tion, and during recent years large plantations were 
being. opened up round about Ipoh by Chinese 
towkyahs, that is men who have made their: fortunes 
in tin mining. At Taluk-anson, about forty miles 
from the coast up the Perak River, a fine, large 
plantation, about four to five years old, has been 
opened by a Huropean Company, and this is now 
bearing heavily. An older plantation is Waterloo 
estate in Kinta district, which covers an extensive 
area, and was planted over ten years ago. With 
the exception of the first-named estate which is on low 
land, the others are all on the hills, about 100 miles 
from the coast. Most of them are now bearing, and 
the produce is transported by river and rail, being 
taken to Penang or Singopore by small steamers. 
The berries are fine and large, and there is no leaf 
disease, and the trees have a vigorous growth. The 
price of coffee, however, is at present very low, but 
notwithstanding this, the native growers keep up 
their plantations, f 

COCONUTSs. 
_ Cocount cultivation can be said. to be quite a new 
introduction. Up till recently whatever nats were 
required had to be imported from neighbouring 
countries, but now, the first clearings are Producing 
crops, while further extensions are in progress. A 
large clearing .at the mouth of the Perak River 
which was laid downin nuts some four years. ago 
is now in bearing which demonstrates the richness 
of the soil. The Straits Plantations Co., a European 
concern, is opening out several thousand acres ; while 
they, are also intending to erect oil mills on their 
premises. The natives are also going in largely for 
coconut cultivation, and on some of their patches 
there are. trees already .in- bearing. Several new 
Companies are being formed -for coconut cultivation 
on a large scale at the mouth of the Perak River: 
end the industry promises to be an important one 
in the near future. There are vast tracts of land 
suitable for coconuts, and only waiting to be opened. 


PARA RUBBER 


The cultivation of Para Rubber is just attract 
some attention, and the product is Being planteate 
both Europeans and natives in differnt localities, A 
wealthy Chinaman, with much enterprise, is going in. 
for Rubber cultvation on a large scale at Kotabharu 
in the ‘Kinta Valley, which is about 30 miles ‘from 
Taluk-anson. He is opening out about 5,000 acrea 
and has engaged a European Manager to supervise. 
the work. Other plantations for this product are also. 
being opened inthe Kinta Valley: and large patches. 
among the coffee, on the coffee estates, are to be seen 
eed aye esis uae Tt is éxpected that 
statisfactory results ‘wi e obtai i ar: 
ceiuvation Rieter Bathe 
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{ SUGAR PLANTATIONS. 

The sugar industry in the Malay States, like that of 
the adjacent countries, is an old one, The cane thrives, 
very well, and in the Malay Peninsula is principally 
grown in the Krin District, adjoini: g Lower Perak, on 
the coast most of the plantations being owned by Huro- 
pean Companies, but the cane 1s now being introdaced 
inland: and .a large tract of land is being opened up 
the Perak River, close to Taluk-anson, by Mr. Turner 
from Province Wellesley. Tamil coolies are felling the 
jungle, and it is. expected to start planting the canes 
shortly. Almost all the existing plantations have 
their sugar mills; while it might be mentioned that 
all the labour employed on the plantations is secured 
from South India, 

CLIMATE AND RAINFALL. 

While on the subjecc of planting it will not be out 
of place to say a few words xbout the climate and 
yainfall. The climate is described os pleasant and 
healthy, and there is plenty of rain. In fact it might 
be said to be raining during the whole year with the 
exception of two months which are hot and dry. The 
rainfall is pretty evenly distributed through the 
whole year, and the country well watered. There is 
said to be very little malaria in the country. 

—_____..———____.. 


AGRICULTURAL EDUCATION IN 
GREATER BRITAIN. 


PAPER READ BEFORE THE FOREIGN AND 
COLONIAL SECTION OF THE SOCIETY OF ARTS, ON 

' TUESDAY, FEBRUARY 27, 1900. 

By R. HEDGER WALLACE. 

There can be little doubt that the interest taken 
in agricultural education generally is extremely 
widespread. The subject I find is not discussed by 
a few authorities alone, but seems to appeal to 
and attract the attention of the general public also. 
The title of my paper, I trust, indicates clearly the 
section or branch of the subject I intend to deal 
with, and I would ask thatit be clearly understood 
that I do not approach it as an authority, agri- 
cultural or educational. My paper can be best described 
I think, as a compilation, in which an attempt is 
made to condense, in a form suitable for the general 
public, a large amount of data obtained from various 
‘sources. It isan attempt to answer such a common 
inquiry as, What are they doing in regard to agri- 
culturul education in this or that colony ? I have 
no intention, therefore, of criticising either the work 
done or methods employed in the Colonies ; and may 
“only venture into the domain of criticism when 
discussing the point whether a suitable training for 
colonial life can be obtained in this country, or whether 
it is desirable to take advantage of the educational 
facilities in agriculture offered in the Colonies. Here 
of course all citizens looking forward to the settle- 
‘ment in life, either of themselves or of menbers of 
their families, meet on common ground. 

The subject of *‘ Agricultural Education ” generally 
has within recent years been twice (as far as I am 
aware) brought before the Society of Arts. First by 
“Mr. J.C. Morton in 1887, and next by Professor 
Wrightson in 1888. In Mr, Morton’s paper no re- 
ference is made to the Colonies at all, while Pro- 
fessor Wrightson only makes a passing allusion to 
‘Canada in his. Again at the International Congress 
‘on Technical Education held in London in 1897, at 
the invitation of the Society of Arts, there is no 
detailed reference, as far as I can find to the work 
done in the Colonies either in the papers read on 
*¢ Agricultural Education” or in the resulting dis- 
‘cussion. Some information however, can be gathered 
from the papers on technical education. In the 
period under discussion, I may add, there have been 
quite a number of papers read and published on 
“ Foreign Agricultural Education ” but their survey 
has. been limited to the work done on the Continent 
‘of Europe or in the United States, andthe Colonies 
‘have been left untouched. Yet there is one paper 
to which I mast direct particular attention, namely, 
the paper by Mr. Henry F. Moore on “ Agricultural 
and Technical Education in the Colonies ” read before 
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the Royal Colonial Institute in January, 1891. Thie 
exceedingly interesting and valuable paper, in its refers 
ences to work accompiished in the matter of agri- 
agricultural education in Greater Britain, covers the 
same ground that I doin this paper. In fact I shall 
attempt a similar survey, but I do it after an interval 
of ten years, and if a comparison be made, my paper 
will indicate, I hope, the progress accomplished iu 
the Colonies and dependencies surveyed. 

I have already stated that the general public are 
interested in learning what is being done in the 
Colonies in regard to agricultural education, and they 
ave also keenly interested in discussions as to whether 
a suitable training for colonial life can be obtained 
at home or not. That such questions are really of 
general interest, and one not limited or restricted to 
the area in which dry-as-dust authorities and fad- 
diste profound and demolish the dogmatic assertions 
of each other, can be readily illustrated by refer- 
ences to our general literature as represented by our 
ordinary monthly magazines and reviews: I would 
in this connection refer to such articles as that 
entitled “Colonial Training for Gentlemen's Sons’”’ 
in Chambers’ Journal for 1885, to Mr, Montefiore’s 
‘' Education for the Colonies” in Maecmillans’ Magazine 
for 1892, to the article by Frances Macnab ow“ The 
Production of Learned Pigs amongst the Poor” in 
Temple Bar for 1896, and to Mr. George J. Holyoake's 
article on “Emigrant Education” in the Nineteeth 
Century for 1898. The articles I have just named, 
and many similar ones that could be quoted, support 
I think, the view that my paper should be addreased 
to, and primarily inteuded for, the ordinary man, 
rather than for the expert. At any rate such is the 
position I have adopted, and I hope these prefatory 
remark; will sufficiently explain, 


When one surveys the agriculture of Greater Britain 
it ig at once apparent that it can be grouped under 
two heads, t. ¢., farming, farms, and farmers: and 
planting, plantations, and planters. That thereis a 
difference between these two groups will be at once 
recognised ; but to define when or how the distinction is 
made or can be drawn is by no means an easy matter. 
Generally speaking, however, it may be assumed that 
a plantation is a large estate devoted to the rearing 
of tropical or semitropical crops—snch as sugar-cane, 
tea, coffee, cotton, and tobacco—by the labour of an 
inferior or subject race. On the other hand a farm 
can be of any size and is cultivated by the labour of 
the owner, assisted when desired by the labour of 
men of his own race, and the crops grown are those 
of a temperate clime. The distinction between & 
farmer and planter is so marked that it has been 
stated (in Zhe Tzmes I think) that the tendency or tone 
of a body of planters is to be exclusive and aristocratic, 
while on the other hand that of a community of far- 
mers is generally democratic. 

The technical education or training in agriculture of 
& prospective farmer and a planter (we suppose will 
be readily admitted), ought to differ a good deal, 
seeing that the work, for instance, of a tea planter 
in Assam differs wholly from every point of view 
from that of a farmer in Tasmania, As far as Iam 
aware, however, no such dstinction is made in the 
agricultural training obtainable in this country: Some 
such specialised training is, I am aware, obtainable 
at Kew, by gardeners, and a man going out from 
there to some tropical botanic station‘has already had 
some experience in the propagation of tropical plants 
specially those of economic value. Turning next to 
Greater Britain there also, unfortunately, we find no 
facilities are provided for the agricultural education or 
technical training of the planter, such facilities as do 
exist in the tropical regions being intended entirely if 
not exclusively for the benefit of the native race. I be- 
lieve, however, that under Dr. Morris’s scheme of agri- 
cultural education for the West Indies opportunities 
are to be given to the younger generationof planters — 
and sons of planters to study “ the scientific problems 
which underlie the pratical work in which they are 
‘daily engaged.” - 

There are many in this country, I think, who at 
some period in their life have had to ask themselves 
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the question—-can a training for a life career in Greater 

ritain, as afarmer or a planter, be obtained in Eng- 
land? That for a planter is, I should say, practically 
unobtainable, as thesoil, climate, vegetation, and con- 
ditions of life and work with us are not the same 
as-in tropical and subtropical countries. Perhaps it 
is from this very cause that, as Sir William Des 
Voeux has pointed out, we are said to be most sub- 
ject of all colonisers to entertaining delusions about 
tropical cultivation. ‘‘The luxuriance,’”’ he states, 
‘of the tropical virgin forests appeal to the coloni- 
sing enttusiast chiefly as indicating possibilities of 
its succession by equal luxuriance of plantations con- 
trolled by planters.” In imagination he sees the 
‘jungle,’ ‘bush,’ or ‘scrub’ replaced by fields of 
sugar, cotton, or tea, judging in doing so, of the 
cultivation and vegetation of the tropics by the con- 
ditions common to the temperate zone. As regards 
planting then it would appear that the ouly edu- 
cation or technical training available is by the sys- 
tem ander which young men are placed out with 
planters to be taught the management of an eco- 
nomic plant in all its stages, from the seedling in 
the nursery to the shipping home of the ultimate 
commercial product. 

There still remains a part of the original question 
to be examined, namely can a training for farming 
in the Colonies be obtained in England? Those 
who intend to settle and farm in the Colonies can 
usually, I think, be divided into two classes—those 
who have been brought up in rural districts and 
from an early age have been accustomed to farm and 
manual labour, and on the other hand those brought 
up in urban districts unaccustomed to farm labour 
and often even to labour in any form. In a way, as 
far as I can gather, this distinction is to some ex- 
tent recognised in this country. Those who are ac- 
quainted and accustomed with the practical work of 
agriculture can find institutions in England at which 
they can study simply the science of agriculture. At 
the same time those who have known acquaintance 
with the details of agricultural practice will be able 
to find institutions, where besides studying the theory 
of agriculture, they will also be instructed as regards 
its practical details, taking part in all the operations 
and processes which go to ‘form the yearly cycle in 
farming. Turning now to the Colonies, what appears 
to be a general feature there is, that in the agri- 
cultural colleges of Great Britain it is assumed that 
the student who seeks instruction is unacquainted 
with practical farm work and, therefore, practical 
work or manual labour must be undertaken or per- 
formed by all and is a part of the instruction offered. 

The agricultural settler in the Colonies as already 
indicated may have hada rural or an urban training. 
It is but natural, therefore, that these two differently 
trained men should approach the subject of ‘“ Agri- 
cultural Education” from two different standpoints. 
in the one case, considering that both the theory 
and practice of agriculture hasto be learnt, it would 
seem that the most advantageous way to undergo 
such instruction would be in the college of the colony 
where settlement was intended. On the other hand 
one cannot but admit the justice of the other view 
held, namely, that the practical man who desires to 
study chiefly the higher scientific problems which 
underlie the practice of agriculture before he entered 
upon colonial life, would find it to his advantage to 
do soin England, where he can command the best 
teaching talent, material and equipment. Still there 
is one factor which must not be overlooked by the 
most practical man who has further benefited by an 
expensive agricultural education in England, and that 
is the time'and money that must necessarily be spent 
by him, in obtaining colonial experience in the colony 
he has chosen. Colonial ‘experience being a term 
which indicates the knowledge that is absolutely 
necessary for bringing uvdertakings entered upon 
with entirely new surrounuings to’ a successful issue, 
and it includes experience in ‘‘ the clearing of bush 
hands, the preparation of virgin soil for cultivation, 
the dealing with the heavy timbers of the colony, 
whether for use or destruction, the varied modes of 
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cultivation and manuring consequent on the pecu- 
liarities of soil and climate and methods of clearing 
and reaping, the different systems of fencing, the 
handling of large herds of cattle and flocks of sheep. 
the local buying and selling of the atock and 
produce and the treatment of wool, timber meat, 
fruit, bark, butter and other produce for export.” 
It will be readily seen therefore that this ‘‘colonin] cx- 
perience’’ is the Gifficulty that has to be surmounted 
and, of course, it will be just as readily observed that 
a training ata colonial agvicultnral college, theoreti« 
cally, should give the knowledge and exverience 
usually so much in demand and sought after. 

This leads me to what is the main object in this 
paper—a survey of what our coloniés and dependencies 
have attempted and accomplished in respect to agri- 
cultural education. I cannot pretend to be able to 
give a complete record of what is being done in the 
British Empire, but I have attempted by corre: 
spondence with the chief officials of our various colonies 
and dependencies, and by a careful study of nu- 
merous reports to be found in the libraries of ‘the 
British Museum, Colonial Office, and India Office, 
assisted also by the good offices of the various Agent- 
Generals in London for our colonies, to gather tcgether 
some authentic information on the subject. 

Leaving England, then, and going to the great 
American continent, the first country there of im- 
portance for us isthe Dominion of Canada. Ihave 
been favoured with a memorandum relating to agri- 
cultural education in Canada, which has been’ drawn 
up by Dr. Saunders, Director of the Dominion Ex- 
perimental Farms as follows :— 

‘* Information relating to agriculture in Canada is 
given to the farming ‘community by ‘both the Pro- 
vincial ‘and Dominion Governments, 

‘“PRoVINCIAL AIDs. 

“1. Agricultural Schools—Some of the provinces 
maintain agricultural schools for the practical educa- 
tion of young men in farming. ‘The Ontarie College 
of Agriculture at Guelph, Ont., is the best of these, 
institutions in Canada, It is well-equipped well 
managed, and has been in operation for about 25 
years, ' There a large number of the sons of Canadian 
farmers receive practical training in their calling. 
An experimental farm is also carried on in con- 
nection with this institution. The full course of 
study covers a period of three years. 

(To be continued.) 


LESSONS IN TREE-PLANTING. 

A class of blue-books that may be held to fully 
justify its existence, even in the face of recent criti- 
cism, is that relating to road-side arboriculture. ‘As 
azrule departmental reports on this subject are at 
once concise, practical and instructive. It seems un- 
fortunate, therefore, that advantages like these should 
mot infrequently be neutralised by dilatoriness in publi-, 
cation. © have just received, writes the Civil and 
Military Gazette, two annual reports ‘on road-side 
arboriculture in the Central Provinces, one for the 
year 1898-99, itself a sufficiently belated production, 
and the other for the year 1897-98. As it happens, 
the latter is intrinsically’: even more valuable than 
the former, and had it''seen the light’ a couple of: 
years ago, as it ought to have done, would doubtless 
have served important uses. Even at this late hour, 
however the book is still something better than waste- 
paper, andit may be that a province like Punjab 
which itself dabbles. largely in tree-planting, can 
pick up some grains of counsel from: the’ many- 
failures and the few successes of the Arboriculture 
Department in the Central. Provinces during the 
periods under notice. 

The period 1897-98 embraced the worst half! of 
tbe famine year, and although the closing portion: 
was a time of recuperation, owing {to the bounteous 
crops reaped in the autumn of 1897, still it was’ not 
to be expected that lost ground would be regained: 

As remarked by the Commissioner of the Jubbul- 
pore Division, ‘‘ When the crops fail, road-side treea 
escape attention,’ The results of the year’s operations 
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were, therefore, unsatisfactory. Planting operations, 
especially those conducted by private agency, were 
curtailed; and the maintenance of trees planted in 
previous years was a matter of special difficulty, 
owing to the drought that prevailed and the low level 
of the sub-soil. water, But there were probably 
additional reasons for the comparative want of success. 
The Director of Land Records and Agriculture, who 
has watched the working of the present system for a 
number of years, seems disposed te question whether 
the allotments are always spent to the best ad- 
vantage, Making due allowance for the unfavourable 
nature of the season, he thinks ‘‘ we want more con; 
centration of our resources, and at present money is 
frittered away in driblets to little effect.” The an- 
nual expenditure of District Councils on tree-planting 
amounts to about R9,000 per annum, and as this 
money ia distributed with impartiality rather than 
with discretion, each Local Boord gets roughly the 
useless sum of R100 to spend on twelve months abori- 
cultural operations. As a particularly bad instance 
of this excessive subdivision of allotments, mention 
is made of Hoshangabad district, in which an annual 
sum of R350 is split up to maintain six differeut 
nurseries. One, or at most two, nurseries should pre- 
sumably suffice for all requirements, and by receiv- 
ing undivided attention and financial support, would 
probably show much better results. On the 
other, hand, as an instance of wise concentration 
of: resources, Chanda district ia cited, in. which the 
entire: annual allotment of R300 is to be devoted for 
the next few years to planting trees on a single trunk 
road: when the avenueson this road are duly esta- 
blished, and not till then, the District Council. will 
consider other g'aims. Complaint is also made tbat 
the management of nurseries is often conducted in 
what is described as spasmodic fashion. The Nagpur 
nurseries, for example, contain 1,257 saplings; all of 
which have attained a growth of over three feet. 
When this defect was brought to light, and an ex- 
planation, called for, the naive explanation was offered 
that no new plants. were put down because the ex- 
isting, number of saplings was deemed sufficient, It 
had apparently not occurred to the apologist that 
many of the existing saplings might grow too old for 
transplantation before funds are available to. plant 
them out on roads, and that what is required isa 
succession of plants in different stages of growth, 
the namber ready for transplantation each year ac- 
cording, as nearly as possible, with the number ac- 
tually required for planting out. It is clear that in 
the absence of some such arrangement arboricultural 
operations would shortly come toa standstill for want 
of saplings of the prescribed height, or, what is more 
probable, money would be wasted on putting down 
immature seedlings. 

As already stated that the number of trecs planted 
by private agency declined greatly during the few 


years of agricultural depression culminating in the» 


famine.of 1897. The only districts in which it was 
pp aie to enlist the co operation of private indivi- 
nals are Bhandara, Balaghat, and Sambalpur. The 
agsistance. rendered in the two forme: districts was 
on a-small scale, but appears to have been fairly 
effective. On this subject of tree-planting by private 
agency, the report for 189-99 shows that there is 
much ground for dissatisfaction with the attitude of 
District, Coancile. In Nagpur the Chairman of 
thes District Council states that ‘private persons 
show no desire to undertake the trouble of planting 
and rearing, trees on the side of public roads.” He, 
however, admits that the slackness of Local Board 
members.in the matter has a good deal to do with 
the apathy. The Chairman, District Council of War- 
dha, remarks: “‘ Private agency has again been found 
wanting, ‘he history of the year under report is 
ope more. illustration of the futility of reliance on 
this source.” The inference to be drawn from these 
remarks would seem to be thatthe people of Nagpur 
and, Wardha are less fond of tree planting than 
those! of more enlightened districts like Bilaspur or 
Bhandara. But as a: matter of fact, this is not at: 
allthe,case. The Officiating, Commissioner of Settle- 
ments and Agriculture says: “I know from personal 
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experience that trees have beer planted in the past. 
by private individzals on the sides of public roadé, 
and there are no districts in which rights of owner- 
ship in trees are more keenly contested. _If the Chair- 
man of the District Council, or the Local Board 
member of the district, have ever stirred a finger 
to encourage private enterprise of this kind, there is 
no evidence to show it in their reports. In other 
words, where there is apathy at the top, there will 
be apathy at the bottom. 

Now that most districts have come up for increased 
arboricultural allotments, it is more than ever ne- 
cessary that the operations should be carried ont in 
a methodical manner. To this end nearly all dis- 
tricts have been induced to frame schemes; but this 
alone will be of little utility unless more interest 
is taken in the subject by those responsible. ‘The 
reports which accompany the statements are annpally 
full of promises of what will be done “ next 
year,’ but each year come confessions of neglet 
of rules. Money may be wasted on planting. ont 
immature saplings contrary to rule, but nobody is 
ever brought to book. Responsibility for. failures 
must be fixed before much improvement can be mani- 
fested, and the conduct of arboricultural operations 
of any road should be as much the duty of the 
overseer or other official in charge of it, as the 
maintenance of the road itself. In the report for 
1898-99 the Officiating Commissioner of Land Settle- 
ments says: ‘The orders of the Administration aro 
contained in a Revenue Book Circular, but have the 
instructions which it lays down been communicated 
to the officials whose duty it is to carry them out? 
Plain instructions should be issued in writing to 
each official, and neglect to carry them out should — 
entail his punishment. For instance, the gharra. 
system of watering is laid down in paragraph 11 of 
that Circular; where it has been tried it has been 
found successful and economical; yet it was meces- 
sery to ask for information regarding it in nearly 
every district, and in many cases it is found that 
the system has never been tried, althongh enjoined 
in the plainest terms.’’ Again, in the matter of en- 
listing private agency, the Circular prescribes the 
issue of a preliminary certificate when a tree is 
planted and of a sanad whenit is established. But 
this procedure is hardly anywhere followed: it is 
flagrantly ignored. Hyery body acquainted with 
the lethargic character of petty landowners re- 
alises that it is almost useless. to issue a sort 
of impersonal encyclical urging malguzars to plant 
trees in their own and the public interests, In- 
dividual officers must go to individual malguzars 
whose fields adjoin publie roads, and use persuasive 
eloquence to stimulate them to plant trees. As long 
as people are assured that they will receive the 
fruit of trees which they may plant, and their titles 
are confirmed by the issue to them of the prescribed 
certificates and sanads, many will be glad to come 
forward. The Officiating Commissioner of Land 
Settlement and Agriculture writes: “I remember 
cases a few years ago when such persons were denied 
the ownership of the trees they had planted, This 
is, I hope, a thing of the past, but uuless cerificates 
are issued in such cases, itis not unlikely that some 
ignorant road overseer may commit the same mistake, 
thereby effectually discouraging all private planting.” 
Thissame critic says: ‘‘Some of the writers of the re- 
ports merely contend themselves year after year with 
lamenting the absence of private energy in the matter 
of tree-planting, but they never state what measures 
were adopted to enlist such efforts, or whether they 
themselves ever thought about it until the day that 
a draft report is put up for their signature.” No 
doubt the present time is unfavourable for pressing 
the subject of road-side arboriculture. With famine 
imminent in many districts aud afailing water-sup- 
ply, arboricultural operations must necessarily be 
restricted. But there is no reason why, in such 
operations as are conducted, rules should be neglected, 
and neglect go unpunished, and the first essential 
is.that every official in charge should. know the 
rules and appreciate the consequences of neglecting 
them.—Indian Agriculturist, ge Ui 
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COCONUTS AND 


JUDGMENT OF THE CEYLON SUPREME COURT, 


Messrs. Justices Lawrie and Browne delivered 
judgment on March 16th, in the case in which 
Messrs. William Birch Junior & Co., Ltd., of Man- 
chester, sued I. L. M. H. Mohamadu Mohideen of 
the Pettah. The plaintiff's alleged that the de- 
fendant consigned to them 625 bags of coconuts and 
drew on them a bill of exchange for £150. The 
eoeonnts had to be sold ata loss, and the plaint- 
iffs' sued the defendant for the recovery of 
£225—15—10 or its equivalent R3,427-03 due to 
them.on this consignivent. In defence the de- 
fendant pleaded that he suffered the loss owing 
to the neglect of the plaintiffs, and admitted hislia- 
bility teasum of only £36—17—9. Mr. Dias, A.DJ., 
held that the loss was due to the plaintiffs’ neglect, 
and condemned them in costs, giving them judg- 
ment.only for the amount admitted. ‘heir lord- 
ships gave judgment for the plaintiffs as follows :— 

Mr, Justice Lawrre:—The defendant consigned a 
quantity of coconuts to the plaintiffs, a firm of mer- 
chantsin England. Roughly speaking the agreement 
was that the plaintiffs should honoura draft for $ of the 
invoice price, that they should du their best to sell the 
nuts at a profit, that they should be paid brokerage 
and storage &c. and that they should be remunerated 
for their trouble ; but as Tread the agreement the con- 
signors should bear the loss if the market fell or the 
articles did not find a purchaser. The speculation 
endedinaloss, The plaintiffs are out of pocket and 
they brought this action for payment. The defence is 
that the loss was caused by the neglect or want of skill 
or misconduct of the plaintiffs; that the plaintiffs 
ought to have sold the coconuts immediately or at 
least shortly after their arrival for 4s. per 100, They 
kept the consignment. The market did not rise for 
months and then so slightly as not to make up for the 
deterioration of the nuts. That is, fresh nuts were 
saleable at 4s. per 100 in December and though the 
price of fresh nuts. rose in June or July to 5s. per 100, 
the price of stale nuts (as these bad then become) was 
hardly 4s. and that the price obtained after so many 
months keeping was much the same as could have 
been got when they first arrived. The warehouse 
and other charges had accumulated, so there was a 

reater loss than if they had been sold for 4s. in 
December. Men are wise after the event and wish 
they sold when the market was higher, or bought 
when the market was lower. The defendant valued 
the coconuts at 8s. per 100. That estimate may have 
been justified by the prices quoted in September be- 
fore the coconuts were shipped from Ceylon; but 
it. is clear that the high price (8s.) induced many from 
the East and from the West to import nuts to 
England, that the market was glutted, the prices 
fell and 8s. per 100 could not be got after the 
nuts arrived. The defendant wrote to the plaintiffs 
to sell, but they did not say what sacrifice they were 
willing ‘to endure ; they did not say sell for less than 
8s. If the letters implied that they would take a 
less price, they did not suggest that they would take 
half the value stated in the invoice. In my opinion 
‘the plaintiffs did not neglect the defendant’s interest. 
At first, perhaps they were too sanguine as to a 
‘rise in the price, In January they showed they 
were not sanguine and they wished to bring the 
“tyansaction to a close and they sent an account 
‘and drew on the defendant. They showed that at 
“the prices obtainable there would be a loss. They 
asked to be relieved of the business end they 
swere willing to transfer the account. An attempt 
owas made to hand it over to Mr. Scrutton who 
‘did not agree to take the consignment over. Finally 
‘the plaintiff said that if the defendant did not 
“make other arrangements they wonld sell for any 
‘price they could get. The defendant did not wire 
‘to ‘prevent this. This speculation in coconuts 
valued at double their worth was bound to end in 
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loss which the defendants have to meets I would act 
aside and give judgment for the. plaintitts with costs, 

Mr, Justice Browne:—It appears to me that 
the learned Additional. District Judge in declining 
to discuss in detail the evidence with regard to the 
state gf the London Market for coconuts: from Nov. 
1896, when this shipment arrived, until May-June 
1897, when they were sold, and in paying no atten- 
tion whatever (so far as I can see) to thefact that 
from about the 22nd February until the 4th or 5th 
March, the defendant had placed the disposal of 
the shipment with another firm, has om‘tted mattere 
of serious import in the consideration of whether or 
not the plaintiffs had failed in any duty or obliga- 
tion by them to the defendant. ‘(he defendant cer- 
tainly did not pnt any limit~upon the price for 
which they should be gold in merely invoicing the 
nuts as at 8s per 100, Itis to be noted, however, 
as to this consignmentthat the advice thereof preceded 
their arrival by only a few days, and that the shipment 
was in the less attractive forms of mixed unspecified 
sizes, instead of so many bags each of the siz2s 
known in the trade as one, two and three, the 
first of which may have its subdivisions of - large, 
extra large, and extra selected. Even had he 
therefore directed or had plaintiffs’ broker desired to 
effect sales ‘“ to arrive’’ or “ afloat,’ I find no 
reason to believe that such a sale would have been 
found easily practicable. The evidence as to the market 
ratesshews methat after pricesof 7sin Ocober and8s in 
November there were such heavy stocks in London in 
December in readiness forthe first of the four festivals, 
or festive seasons specified as those, when trade is 
most brisk, viz : Christmas, Haster, Whitsuntide, and 
August, That the highest price here proved to have 
been possibly obtainable in’ December sale would 
have been 43 6d—5s 3d. but that practically there 
were no offers when these and other parcels were 
offered on 9, 11, 16, and 18 December, the nuts 
having been landed on 5th December, and that it 
must be taken that 4s—4s 9d was the best price 
obtainable before their arrival, The result to defendant 
of any sale that would have been effected then at 
4s is shewn by plaintiffs’ pro forma account of 14th 
January ; it would have placed in plaintiffs’ hands 
£17 163 73 as against a draft for £150 which defendant 
had drawn against the shipment and plaintiffs had 
duly honoured. In spite of their having been offered 
at those 4 sales bya leading broker inthe trade in 
December within a fortnight after arrival, the Dis- 
trict Judge has held that “plaintiffs do not appear 
to have taken any steps whatever to dispose of 
them,” and suggests that if on their arrival the price 
was only 4s the plaintiffs should not have honoured 
the defendant’s draft. The consequence of that 
would probably have been that the Bank which 
bought the draft would either have simply redrawn 
upon ‘defendant for the amount and let the nuts be 
sold. to pay freight, or else have sold them with 
possibly a worse result than the pro forma account es- 
timated, and in either case the defendant-consignor 
would have had no opportunity of seeing whether a 
less disastrous result could be arrived at ere he “out 
his loss.””. When their broker reported to plaintiffs on 
the 4th January that there were no offers, were plain- 
tiffs wrong in writing defendant and giving him ae 
chance to make other arrangements ?: Or should they 
have sold at that loss? His letters to them of and 
after 23rd December, to effect speedy sales, had not 
then arrived, and they stood to lose about £180 upon 
this first venture of their new client, and had to keep 
a prudent watch over their own interests. Plaintiffs’ 
manager says ‘ it was unquestionably my duty not to 
sellin that state of the market,’’ and in Frazer v. Vane 


_derspaar Withers J.. remarked, in the absence of 


authorities on the point, looking at the question from 
@ common sense point of view:—‘ If a factor has the 
invoice prices before him and he finds that he can 
only put the consignment on the market 
for a ‘price very considerably below. the 
invoice price, it might be argued. that he should 
communicate the fact to his; principal who.) would 
either instruct him to sell for whatever _ price he 
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could obtain, or would demand the return of the 
goods subject to any lien for honoured drafts drawn 
against the goods and other legitimate charges.” 
How defendant would have judged of plaintiffs had 
they so sold, may be considered from the fact that 
on receipt of their letter he did not wire “ sell 
best possible price,’’ and honor their drafts, thus 
making his loss then, but elected to try the market 
further per another agent,who on the 3rd March 
reported the nuts were then worth only 35s per 
1,000, and declined to pay the draft and freight as a 
condition-precedent to their realising the invoice. 
No member of theirfirm however gave evidence for 
what ‘much better price’ they could have sold 
them for the Christmas market. There is but little 
evidence (apart from Mr. Isaac’s evidence as to 
sales ‘‘to arrive”) of what the market rates were 
in and after March. They seem to have been 3/6— 
4/3. Even on the 25th March defendant wrote to 
plaintiffs “If you cannot obtain a better offer, 
deliver to Messrs, Scrutton. Owing to your non- 
experience in this line of business I had to suffer 
the loss.“ He evidently still believed that a better 
market could have been and might even then be 
found, and, in the same faith as he there wrote, has 
defended this action. But the evidence does not 
shew that this defence was well founded. One 
witness examined spoke chiefly, if not entirely of 
sales to arrive, which are more speoulutions than 
‘Open Sales’ and the other had no transactions in 
Dec.—May, except one in Feb. which was of assorted 
nutes and‘to arrive.” I have pointed out that 
defendant’s general instructions to effect speedy sales 
were received after the plaintiffs had, as 
they thought it their duty to do, referred to him for 
instructions ere sacrificing the consignment at half the 
price he had anticipated, and I regard his action in 
desiring to see, could Messrs. Scrutton do better for 
him, and in not telegraphing or even writing “sell at 
once’ is in itself approbating their having referred to 
him. I find no ground therefore for the strictures 
which the District Judge has passed in his Judgment on 
the plaintiffs. They appear to me to have taken all 
ordinary measures to bring the consignment to prompt 
sale, and defendant’s loss is attributable only to the 
market being overstocked. I would set aside the dis- 
missal, and enter judgment for plaintiffs as prayed for 
with eosts. 


ee SS 
THE RUBBER INDUSTRY. 


At the sitting on Friday, February 23rd., in the 
House of Commons, Mr. Weir asked the Secretary 
of State for the Colonies, whether he was aware 
that the value of rubber imported from the British 
Central Africa Protectorate through Chiromo 
amounted during the year 1898-99 to £10,233 18s, as 
compared with £1,044 17s 6d in 1897-98, showing 
an increase of over £9,000 in one year; and would 


he state whether any efforts were being made. 


to regulate the mode of collecting rubber juice, 
so as to prevent destruction of the rubber vines. 
Mr. Brodrick, who replied, said,—Yes, it is so 
stated in the last report on the Protectorate. 
Regulations regulating the manufacture and sale 
of rubber were issued on September 1s¢ last. 
i 


MORIB COCONUT ESTATES SYNDICATE, 
LIMITED. 


Reg'stered on February 23rd by Heath and 
Hamilton, 50, Lincoln’s-inn-fields, W ©, with a 
capital of £2,500 in £10 shares. Object, to ac- 
quire an estate in the district of Kuala Langat, 
Selangor, Malay Peninsula, and to carry on the 
business of coconut and rubber growers and mer- 
chants, The first directors (to number not less 
than three nor more than seven) are to be ap- 
pointed by the subscribers. Qualification, one 
share,—Pinancial News, March 2. 
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CEYLON COMPANY DIVIDENDS 
FOR 1899. 


(AS COMPARED WITH PREVIOUS DIVIDENDS). 


The following table has to do with 24 
Plantation (Tea) Companies, one for Coco- 
nuts and three Hotel Companies—28 Limited 
Rupee Companies in all. And it will be 
seen that, with very few exceptions, the 
dividends declared for these Companies for 
1899 are better than for 1898. In only two 
instances do we find a less dividend paid; 
in six other cases the dividends for 1898 


and 1899 are the same; while twenty 
Companies declare an improved dividend 
for last year over 1898. Here are the 
figures :— 
Drvipenps : 
Nameor Co. 1899. 1898. 1897. 1896. 1895. 1894 

pc p.c& pc p.c. p.c. pe 
Agra Ouvah 20 18 17 22 20 16 
Bristol Hotel 8 8 5 10 10 10 
Castlereagh 12 * 6 14 15 8 
Clyde 2, 4 Tn Sain sy he 
Colombo Hotels 18 18 18 18 17 “Is 
Galle Face Hotel 8 5 — — q — 
Gangawatte 6 8 10 —- .— —_— 
Glasgow 18 s. (Ab Ade lien AS se 
High Forests 5 4 2 a 
Horrekelly 5 6 5 10 7 6 
Kalutara 7 3 _ 4 hea 
Kanapediwatte 104 9 9 Ce ie ae a ee 
Kelani Tea Gardens 5 2 5 5 
Kirklees 6 4 15 13 124 — 
Knaveamire 5 23 5 7 — — 
Maha Ouvah 8 6 8 9 16 8 
Nahavilla 6 -_=> = 13* — 2 
Neboda 5 _ 2 py le EE | 
Ottery 8 7 7 10 - — 
Palmerston 53.5 4 8s —- — 
Pine Hill 5 Abs Be, aoe 
Putupaula 9 7 _ 10 10 _ 
Rayigam 5 2 2 3 — — 
Roeberry 3 3 3 _ _ — 
Ruanwella 3 3 _— 5 a aes 
Upper Maskeliya 8 5 OF snd. i 1B aa 
Vogan _ 7 5 6 8 =o 
Yataderia 25 25 20. 25 25 25 

plus plus plos plus 

20+ Tat =. 20F Ft 

* This is for 1895 and 1896. + Bonus. 
a 


THE RECEIPTS FROM THE TEA-DUTY have 
recently been at the rate of £160,000 per week, 
or just double that usually charged at the begin- 
ning of a year, says the Grocer of Feb, 17th. 
This represents a clearance of about 720 tons per 
day, or a quantity sufficient to last the publie 
two and a half days. The cold weather has 
caused a considerable demand for rum. In mild 
winters 90,000 gallons of that liquor is consumed, 
for the past few weeks 140,000 have apparently 
been required to help to counteract the action 
of frost. Possibly the existence of the suspicion 
that the duties on spirits will be raised may have 
something to do with these increased, clearances 
from bond ; but as the Budget is two months 
off, merchants are not likely to lose the interest 
on the duty for six or seven weeks if they ean 
help it. Cocoa is advancing in popularity ata 
great rate; for the month of January, 1897, the 
consumption was 1,082 tons, in 1898 the month's 
demand was 1,400 tous, in 1899 the quantity 
was 1,670 tons, last month it had risen to 
1,830 tons. 5 rn 
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BIG CEYLON TEA CO. 
COOPER COOPER & JOHNSON, 
DIRECTORS’ REPORT —NO DIVIDEND ON THE 
ORDINARY SHARES. 

The report of the directors of Cooper Cooper 
and Johnson, Ltd., for the year ended 30th June, 
1899, to be submitted to the ordinary annual gene- 
yal meeting to be held in London on 6th prox. 
states that the difficulties pf effecting the transfer 
ef so many estates and businesses, and their orga- 
nisation as a whole, have been very great, but the 
directors consider that the company has now been 
brought into good and economical working order, 
with steadily improving results, During the first 
part of the year under review the management of 
the estates acquired by the company was not in 
their hands, but after the transference had been 
@ffected and other matters in London settled, Mr, 
EH Hancock proceeded te Ceylon, on behalf of 
the company, to make the necessary arrangements 
for combining and working the estates. The 
Board, being subsequently dissatisfied with the 
way in which the Colombo agency wis _ being 
managed by Messrs. JJ Vanderspar and Co., in- 
strueted Mr. Hancock to pay special attention to 
thab matter, and eventually particulars of such a 
mature came to the knowledge of the Board as to 
render, in their judgment, a change of agency ne- 
cessary in the interests of the company. This 
change was made, but unfortunately disputes 
lave arisen on accounts and otherwise, the details 
» of which the directors are unable to go into, the 

matter being still subjudice. The non-receipt of 
the accounts from Ceylon has caused the delay 
in preparing the accounts of the company. Mr. 
Hancock spent six months in visiting Ceylon, and 
making arrangements on the estates, which have 
already resulted in a more efficient working, by 
which the cost of the tea has beenreduced and a con- 
siderable saving effected in every way, and he reports 
most favourably on the future prospects of both tea 
and coeoa estates. The amount of tea produced 
up to 30th June was 2,100,302 1b. and it is esti- 
mated that the production for the current year 
will be 2,322,000 lb. at a reduced cost per Ib. 
The cocoa estates, from various causes, includ- 
ing unfavourable weather, showed disappointing 
- results, but advices received to date show that a 
, larger crop may be expected this year, The 
_ wholesale busines; shows satisfactory results. The 
» business acquired from Messrs Cooper Cooper & 
Co., Ltd., has been a serious disappointment under 
the late management, but it is now showing 
_ better results under new direction, and there is 
reason. to hope that it will prove a satisfactory 
source of revenue to the company in the future. 
The late managing director ceased to control the 
business in May, 1899, and subsequently resigned 
his seat. on the board. Ihe directors regret that 
owing to the results shown by Cooper Cooper & 
_ Co.’s business, and to the poor cocoa crop, 
they are unable to recommend a dividend on the 
ordinary shares for the year enced 30th June, 
. 1899. It will be seen from the accounts that the 
net profit in working the properties is £23,068. 
After deducting general expenses and_ interest 
£9,001 remains, out of which preference dividends 
amounting to £6,996 have been paid, leaving a 
balance of £2,005 to be carried forward. The 
dixectors are pleased to say that Messrs. Antony 
Gibbs and Sons have undertaken the London 
+ agency of the estates. It has been decided that 
'Ast.April and 1st October are more coavenient 
dates fer the payment of preference dividends 
payable in respect of profits made up to 3lst 
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December and 30th June, and a resolution will 
be proposed to that effect. Messrs. A A Clark, 
M P Evans and Clive Meares have retired, 
and Messrs. G L Davies and Hector F Monro 
have joined the Board, and the shareholders are 
asked to confirm their appointment. Messrs, 
John Young and H A Hancock retire. The 
former does not offer himself for re-election 
owing to ill health. 
WORKING ACCOUNT. 


To loss ou Cooper Cooper and Co. .. ve £2,829 
», Balance carried to profit and loss account 23,068 
£25,897 

By prone on estates “ ac oo -» £20,750 
», Profit on Johnson, Dodds and Co. 5,141 
£25,391 


PROFIL AND LOSS ACCOUNT, for year ended 30th 
June, 1899, ; 
fo rent salaries, accountgsnts, general exvenses 


and income-tax .. 3G Te i £2,195 
»» directors’ fees ae ots 6 te 1,150 
», legal expenses Oo AS OG at 923 
», interest 64 56 8 ae 1,720 
,, debenture interest to 30th June, 1899 .. 8,155 


“ preference dividend to 30th Jume, 1899 .. 6,996 
,, balance, being profit carried to balance-sheet 2,005 


£23,144 
By balance brought from working account... £23,068 
,, transfer fees O60 ap sie ann 16 
£23,144 
BALANCE-SHEET, as at 30th June, 1899. 
LIABILITIES. 


To Capital anthorised— 
170,000 preference shares of £1 each £170,000 
170,000 ordinary shares of £1 each... 170,000 
£340,000 
To Capital issued— 
156,122 preference shares of £1 each... £166,122 
167,468 ordinary shares of £1 each.. £167,468 


Less calls in arear ait ot 30 
——— 167,438 
», Forfeited shares—amount paid on 2G 469 
», Calls overpaid oC an sor oe 
£324,029 
» 5 per cent. first mortgage debenture stock.. 206,800 
») Sundry creditors—secured 4p £33,254 
is 3 unsecured .. 44,344 
——— 77,599 
» Estate account creditors ne ie eo 6,491 
. Trade creditors ... 7 on Gt. eo 32,573 
», Profit and loss account .. aie bid -» 2,005 
£649,497 
ASSETS. 
To Goodwill and assets acquired by the com- 
pany, including freehold and leasehold 
properties, plant, machinery, fixtures, 
carts, horses, &c., less depreciation of 
leases, plant, &c., Xo. «> =66544,556 
,, Capital improvements a6 te 1,981 
», Office furniture Rts bie 8l 
» Histates’ debtors ds ee 17,979 
» Sundry debtors Be “Je 1,426 
» Trade debtors do os 39,648 
» Stock 00 ee 32,511 
», Coast advances ao os 4,624 
»» Debenture issue account AS 50 2,335 
» ©ash in hand fe £378 
», Cash at bankers ete 8,978 
—naetem +i; 4,356 


£649,497 
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* BEES AT KANDY. 


It is a strange fact that regularly once a 
year a swarm of bees form a hive on the 
uge beam supporting the verandah of the 
upper story of Messrs, Walker, Sons and 
Company’s premises in Ward Street. The 
attraction of bees to this particular beam 
is strange and on Friday last a multitude of 
them settled themselyes once again on this 
their favourite spot and yesterday morning 
the unruly hand of some mischievous lad in 
all probability disturbed the insects which 
caused great commotion in Ward Street. 
- The bees commenced stinging every passer- 
by. Several native men, women and boys 
were attacked and it was amusing to see 
them running along the streets, many of them 
with the bees sticking on to their heads 
or faces. Mr. Elton, Private Secretary of Sir 
Winfield Bonser, Chief Justice, was one 
of the victims. He was riding up the street 
on his bicycle when he was stung by one or 
- two on his face and throwing his cycle aside 
he ran up to the pavement and fortunately 
found himself.in the Central Dispensary. 
There the Dispenser applied some soothing 
remedies. and in a few minutes he left the 
place. He was seen in Court, in the after- 
noon, however, with marks on his face. It 
would be to the safety of the passers-by if the 
bees were smoked out of the place.—Cor. 


— 


PRODUCE AND PLANTING. 


ApvancE Duty Payment on Tua.—The general 
order of the Custom House Board requiring the 
immediate withdrawal from the bonded warehouse 
of goods'on which duty ‘has been paid is as follows: 
“General Order 14, 1900.~Custom House, Lendon, 
February 19, 1900.—Duty-paid Goods: Prompt Re- 
moval from bonnded Warehouses.—The Board, in 
concurrence with the Board of Inland Revenue, 
direct that the following paragraph be inserted in 
the Warehousing Code, after paragraph 489: ‘489. 
The sole purpose for which a bonwded warehouse 
is approved and appointed by the Commissioners 
of Customs or Inlaud Revenue is to secure keeping 
of cutiable goods before and until the payment of 
duty Oo: exportation, and subject to any permissible 
opeiations therein; and the bond taken from the 
sureties of a warehouse-keeper is to secure the 
payment of duty upen such goods.-It follows that 
the retention in a bonded warehonse of dutiable 
goods after duty has been paid thereon is to turn 
the warehouse to an illicit use. 
and owners of tonded goods must therefore be made 
to. understand. that the payment of duty entails an 
obligation to remove forthwith from bonded premises 
the goods in respect of which such duty is paid 
Collectors at outports, and the inspectors in London 
are directed to make this Order known to the 
several wirehouse-keepers within the respective ports 
and, in order to facilitate this notification the new 
paragraph will be printed separately for distribution 
and copies can be had on application in the usual 
manner to Division II. of the secretary’s office.—By 
order of the Board, R 'T Prowsz.’”’? One effect of 
this general order will be that it wili be difficult to 
cover the risk of any /arge increase of tea duty by 


uying the daty and leaving the goods inthe ware-. 


ouse. ‘ 


Tus Ovurnook ror Corren.—Coffee planters would 
be glad to hear that there was foundation ‘for tle 
staiements made in some quarters that the consum- 
ption of the berry was increasing at a rate that 
threatened to overtake the production. Statistics do 
not bear this out, however. Messrs. W. H. Crossman 
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‘Warehouse-keepers- 
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and Bros., of New York, in their circular of the 9th 
ult., estimate that the Brazil crops of Rio and Santos 
coffee together will swell toan aggregate of 37,663,000 
bags for the four seasons from July 1, 1896, to June 
30, 1900, as ccntrasted with 22;682.000 bags for the 
same number of seasons between July, 1892, and June, 
1896, a growth in the production of abont 15.060,000 
bags in four years. According to Messrs. Crossman’s 
statistics, the total deliveries of the Brazil description 
of coffeein the United States during the four seasons 
ended June next will approximate to 22,807,000 bage 
in comparison with a previous four years’ delivery 
(1892-96) of 17,432,000 bags, which is tantamount to 
an enlargement of 5,375,000 bags in one country alone. 
Turning to Europe for the same perio“s we find that 
the deliveries of coffee of all kinds (including Brazil) 
will probably amount to 32,178,000 bags, in lien of 
the 26,439,000 bags delivered in the interval prior to 
1895-96. ‘The difference in this case is clearly shown 
to be 5,739,000 bags, but still onthe favourable side, 
and makes the total gain in the quantities.of coffee 
cleared from the stocks on handin Europe and the 
United States equal to 11,114,000 bags in the short 
space of four years. It will thus be seen that, althongh 
the increase in consumption is considerable, it falls 
short by nearly one-third of the extra 15,000,000 bags 
produced in the corresponding period of time. Theis 
is not much chance therefore at present of # failure 
in the world’s supplies.—H. & C. Mail, March 2. 
——_—_ —————__<_ 
THE LONDON COCOA MARKET. 
BY HAROLD HAMEL SMITH, 
London, March 5. 

In comparison with the total business done in 
cocoa since last mail, this has been quite a ‘‘Ceylon 
week,” tor of the 4819 bags of all growths offered 
this week for public sales, 2,163 bags were 
Ceylons, and of the2,200 bags sold at and after the 
sale Ceylons accounted for at least 1,400 of them, 
so the island has had a good sare of attention 

On the whole it has been a quiet week, the 
sales were made up of 2,163 bags Ceylons, 1,682 
bags Trinidad, 363 Dominicas, 300 Guayaquil, 
and about 300 various. The continued pressure 
caused a further drop in Trinidads, in the lots 
aold, whilst some of the bids were very low, 
and out of proportion to others. The market 
generally was evidently not wanting this growth 
as there was an absence of competition whenit © 
was offered : middling to good red sold at 75s 
to 78s, and some marks sinee the sale realised 
80s. The Ceylons received much more attention 
and sold at 64s 6d for native, 56s to 68s 6d 
for smalls, 69s to 75s for 
76s to 83s 6d good to fine up to 90s for’ very — 
fine, At times the prices were a little irrégular — 
—but on the whole steady, except for the cheaper © 
growths. 

The shipments from Trinidad up tothe 14th 
Feb. were only 3,146,000 bags against 6,217,000 
bags last years. It is hoped the difference will be 
much less by July, and what the erop will be 
after that it is too early to say. Although the 
Venezuelan cocoa is coming ia fairly well jus6 
now, it is said that owing to the Revolution, 
cultivation is neglected, many of the labourers 
are away, and the bush is growing vsry high, 
all of which is bad for the crop. bey 

Thanks to the courtesy of the selling brokers 


_ IT was able to ascertain that the L R CU (Trinidad) 


cocoa of which I sent you a sample, and which — 
had been here since March 1898 had lost 18 
ounces (eighteen ounces) a bag of 14 ewt. durin 


that period and the charges amounted to 13s9d 


per bag. There are 5,210 bags Cocoa (all growths) 
advertised at present for sale next week. ” 


middling to fair, — 3 


- the past. 


“of the ills whick flesh is heir to.” 


. makers use stock of an obnoxious character. 


May 1, 1906.]} 


TEA TWADDLE. 


Apparently the increasing popularity of Indian and 
Ceylon teas in the United States is causing uneasi- 
ness among certaiu sections of the grocery trade which 
have been vending the Chinese product with profit in 
There have been many tirades written 
against the cup that cheers without muddling one’s 
brains; but one does not look for twaddle from per- 
sons who are credited with intelligence. Doctor Kel- 
logg, who “runs” asanitarium at Battle Creek, in 
Michigan, .S.A., with branches at Calcutta and 
Darjeeling, seems to have outdistanced all previous 
detractors of tea, According to Doctor Kellogg, tea 
“ig a most dangerous drug.” He tells of servant girls 
arrested in the streets of Boston for being drunk and 
disorderly who had tasted no alcohol, but who had 
‘‘ chewed tea constantly ;” also, of an old lady in Min- 
neapolis who drank thirty or forty cups a day and 
ended herlife in a lunatic asylum. But even worse than 
these cases are those in which tea plays a more silent 
and insidious part. Among women it produces a kind 
of mania—‘‘ the mania for acting the persecuted 
saint.” Among men, unlike the much-condemned 
alcohol, it produces fear. ‘‘One patient who 
was suffering from tea poisoning in this way 
never passed a high knilding without loeking up to 


‘gee! if something was going to fall upon him, Tea 


is responsible for sleeplessness, and, in fact, most 
This isthe kind 
of langaage one expects from the illiterate. How- 
ever, tea-will go on making its wav in public favor 
so long as men like Lord Kitchener sing its praises 
as the best sustainer for fighting men.—Indian 
Gardening (Calcutta.) : 
[Similar tactics are employed to win favor for imita- 
tion coffee and other articles. It is a wonder that 
retail grocers will put into stock articles made by 
parties who persistently and systematically discredit 
staple and universally used articles in order to create 
@ demand for some cheap ard enormously overvalued 
substitute or rival brand. Thereis need of reform 
in this direction. Some makers of gelatine seek to 
win favor for their brand by discrediting all other 
makes. Some manufacturers of soup hint that rival 
This sort 
of publicity leads people to ignore all goods of the 


~ class attacked, and thus injures the demand in all 


directions. The retailers have a remedy within con- 
trol by throwing out of stock goods made by manu- 
facturers who persistently attack quality—Ep. Ameri- 
can Grocer.| Feb 14. 

——__——_____. 


BRAZIL COFFEE NOTES. 

Should the French Government impose double its 
resent import duties on coffee, who will suffer most ? 
n our opinion the French people will hardly care to 

pay the cost, nor will they wish to do without coffee. 
Brazil will suffer, of course, but less perhaps than 
France. \ ; 

The minister of industry has advised the director 
of the Central railway that he has assented to the 
petition of the coffee commissarios to be relieved of 
the obligation of having their coffee sent to a central 


/ deposit. They can hereafter take their coffee to their 
+ own. deposits. 


. The ship ‘“‘ Somali,” which cleared for New York 
on Thursday, takes a cargo of 82,169 bags of coffee, 


_ shipped by Messrs. J W Doane & Co. of this city. 
. Thisis not only the largest cargo which has ever left 
this port in a sailing vessel, butis the largest that has 
~ ever cleared in any vessel with but one exception. 

' ‘And in the case of the exception, the cargo came 

* partly from Santos, while the “‘Somali’s” cargo was 

“entirely made up here and was shipped by one firm— 


probably the largest single shipment on record.— 


yilia#io News) Feb.\ 6. 


_ 
THE “TROPICAL AGRICULTURIST” : 
A COMPLIMENT. 


From Mr. Montague Kirkwood, Japan.) 
have always read that excellent periodical with 
the greatest interest and consider it invaluable to 
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all those who desire information of a thoroughly 
practical nature with regard to agriculture and 
kindred industries in tropical or semi-tropical coun- 
tries. If you have rot already done so, you would do 
well, I think, to bring it prominently to the notice 
of the American officials and merchants and planters, 
who are now engaged in the development of the 
Philippines, Should you forward copies tc the 
‘* President of the United States Commission to the 
Philippine Islands,” you are at liberty to say that you 
do so ‘‘on the recommendation of Mr. Montague 
Kirkwood of Tokyo, who has furnished Reports to 
the Commission in regard to the Government of 
Britain’s Dependeucies in Asia.’ 


———$_ _<———_____ 


PORTMORE TEA COMPANY OF CEYLON. 


Report of the Directors submitted at the 
Third Annual Ordinary General Meeting of 
Shareholders, held at 24, Rood Lane, London, 
EC., on Thursday, 8th March 1000. 


The Directors have the pleasure to submit the Gene 
ral Balance Sheet and Profit and Loss Account for 
the year ending 31st December, 1899, duly audited, 


£s.d. £35. d, 
The net amount at credit of Profit 
and Loss after providing for 
general expenses, Income Tax, 
&c., and writing off New Olear- 
ings and Withering Shed £166 
lls. 6d is ae 000 Bas Ae 
To which should be added 
Balances forward from former 
years, viz:—1897 116 16 7 
1898 a6 a6 G6 367 5 8 


4,393 11 4 


484 2 3 
gc : 4,877. 13 7 
An Interim Dividend of 5 per 
cent was paid September 18th, 
1839, amounting to 2,000 0 0 
It is proposed to pay a final Divi- 
dend of 6 per cent (making il 
per cent in all, free of Income 
Tax) which will absorb 2,400 0 0 
And to carry forward to next 
year oe eo 477.137 


£4,877..13 7 

In presenting their Third Annual’ Report, the 
Directors have pleasure in recommending a dividend 
of eleven per cent. 

The yield of tea has been 242,740 lb., being at the 
rate of 510 lb, per acre, the cost of production has 
been £4,249 15s 9d being at the rate of 4d 201 per 
pounds and the crop has netted £9,024 10s 1d, being 

d 92 per pound, equal to a profit on the capital of the 
Company of 11:93 per cent. 

The lower price realized for the tea has not been 
due to any falling off in quality, but to the un- 
Brecodented demand for common tea which has existed 

uring the past year and which has withdrawn the 
attention of the market from higher class teas. 

The average rate of exchange for year has been 
1s 4 13-64d against 1s 4 5-64d during 1898. 

Mr. W. Herbert Anderson retires from the Board 
by rotation, but being eligible offers’ himself for re- 
election, 

The latest reports from the Manager in Ceylon 
describe the estates, buildings, and machinery as all 
being in good’ order, and the estimates of crop and 
expenditure for the current year give promise of con. 
tinued satisfactory results. 

The Directors desire to express their unqualified 
satisfaction with the manner in which the Manager 
and the Superintendent of tho estates in Ceylon have 
discharged their duties during the year.—By order 
of the Board, 


SHanD, Haupanz & Co., Secretarie 
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THE GANGAWATTA ESTATES COMPANY 


OF CEYLON, LIMITED. 
THE ANNUAL REPORT. 
ACREAGE: 
Tea in full bearing 335 acres, 
y partial, bearing “3 yy 
FA not in bearing AF Biggs 
Grass and Ravines Hots OP 53 
Total 355 acres. 


The Directors beg to submit their third annual 
report and statement of eccounts for the year ended 
31st December, 1899. naa 

A.visitation of blight on some of the best yielding 
fields has cau-ed a shortfall to the extent of 10,000 
Ib. on the crop, and the result his been a yield of 
only 140,025 lb. against 150,000 lb. estimated. 

‘Prices have been slightly better than last year, and 
‘the average is 40°16 cents per |b. while the cost of p~o- 
duction works out at 27°C6 cents per lb. including 2°70 
under the head of manure, 

The working account shows a surplus over expen- 

- diture of R18,343:92 which, after allowing for interest 
on mortage, amounts to a little over 9 per cent on 
‘the capital. Out of this, however, we have had to 
spend R3,316-95 for permanentimprovements for which 
there was no capital provided, and that, with an un- 
covered balance under the head of coast advances, has 
somewhat crippled our funds. The expenditure on 
manuring was absolutely necessary, and it is proposed 
to treata third of the acreage annually with artificial 
manure. 

An interim dividend of 3 per cent has already been 
paid, and the Directors now propose a final dividend 
of the same amount, making 6 per ceut for the year. 

After payment of this, the balance remaining at 
credit of profit and loss account will be R3,996°33 sub- 
ject’ to deduction for directors’ fees, and it is proposed 
that this should be carried to an extension account 
against the capital expenditure this season above 
alluded to. ; 

Mr Hayes reports that the properties are in good 

der. ; ; 
onthe estimate of crop for 1900 is 160,000 Ib. and of 
expenditure R43,060 which includes an outlay of R5,175 

manuring. 
Bs terms of the articles of “Association Mr, Anderson 
retires from the office of director, and offers himself 
for re-election. : 

The appointment of an auditor for the current year 
rests with the meeting. : 


¢ 
NAHAVILLA ESTATES COMPANY, LD. 
j ANNUAL MEETING. 


The Directors beg to present their Report for 
the year ended 31st of ecember, 1899, together 
with a-Statement of Accounts for the same period, 
which have been duly audited. 

The Tea Crop amounted to 377,376 lb, against an 
estimate of 345,0001b, and the Coffee Crop also ex- 
ceeded expectations, 1,786 bushels having been 
secured in place of 1,360 bushels estimated. 

Prices obtained for the Nahavilla ‘Teas have been 
very satisfactory, but the Ury Factory shews a fal- 
ling off from last year, which may have been partly 
caused by insufficient withering space. Further ac- 
commodation has now been provided, but more is 


still needed to meet the requirements of an improv-_ 


ing yield. The general average price for all the 


Estates combined amounts to over 40 cents per pound, © 


The cost of producing the teas and placing them 
on the market is 30°32 cents per lb. and is less tham 
in previous years, The rates, moreover, should con- 
tinue to decrease asthe young fields of tea. come into 
bearing. A distinct improvement has taken place in 
connection with the working of Galella, but the estate 
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has still to meet the cost of manufacturing its teas 
at a neighbouring Factory, and the ordinary expendi- 
ture this season alsoincludes a payment of R1,698°36 
on account of the new Cart Road. , 

The total working profit from the four Hatates for 
the year under review, amountsto R50,076'72, which 
is equalto about 10 per cent on the capital of the 
Company after allowing for interest on the mortgages. 

The Profit and Loss Account, after paying interest 
on Mortgages and other charges, shows a balance of 
R50,828°62 at credit. Out ofthis a sum of R15,23947 
was brought forward from last year to meet previous 
extensions, and we have spent RK24,645'02 under that 
head this season, 

Your Directors recommend that a Dividend of 6 
per cent be declared, absorbing R23,790.00 ; and that 
the balance, after providing for Directors’ fees, and 
a Bonus to the Superintendents of Nahavilla and 
Galella which his been omitted should be carried to 
Extension Account. 

The |atteraccount will then be well in funds as regards 
past outlay, but further extensions are still imperative 
to the Factories and Machinery on Ury and Nahavyilla, 
even if it be decided not to have a Factory on 
Galella. The upkeep of a considerable extent of tea 
not. in bearing must be provided for, and there is 
also much available land which ought to be planted 
in order more fully to develop the estates, There 
is, moreover, a large lock up in Coast advances which 
has to be met, and your Directors will have to 
consider kow capital can best be raised for these 
purposes. The requirements are judged to be too 
large to admit of their being wholly met ont of 
revenue without unduly depressing dividends. 

The new Season's estimates point to a yield of 
420,000 lb, of tea and 750 bushels of coffee against 
an outlay of 9R129,564:00, and under normal con- 
ditions of weather it may be hoped that these crops 
will be fully secured. 


ACREAGE, 
3 5 
BY seu coy 2s 
Bo. stata ergoe Solace 
3 4 : a 
Zo) p30 Sootgoksh xepdlann a 
Tea in full bearing ...25L 209 195 294 949 
Tea ino partial bearing 72 155 22 0° — 249 
Tea notin bearing... 50 163 35 3 251 
Coffee SPALL 41 - — 153 
Forest we 45 66 5 72 188 
Grass, Fuel trees 
and Patna capt aerate 84 244 53) 
Total ..601 766 841 613 2,321 


Mr. Anderson retires from the Board of Directors 
by rotation, and is eligible for re-election. : 

The appointment of an Auditor rests with the 
Meeting. f 


> 


THE CAMPHOR TREE.—In reply to. the. ques- 
tion, ‘‘Is the camphor tree grown in; Cali- 
fornia ?” the editor of the Rural Press replies thus: 
—The camphor tree has been grown for many: years 
as a shade and ornamental tree, but no effort 
has thus far been made to produce camphor upon 
a commercial scale. At the State University, 
some years ago, a small sample of camphor 
was made from the twigs and foliage, and 
was exhibited at the fairs as a matter of 
common interest. The trees. are very: mgdely 
distributed over the State of California, bot 
along the coast and in the interior, and every- 
where are much admired for their thrifty 
growth and natural beauty. There are trees, 
probably nearly forty years of age, sixty feet 
in height, and three feet in diameter at the 
base. No large plantations have been made, 
but‘ only ' scattering trees here and there, 
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PLANTING NOTES. 

STABLE-MANURE FOR PoraTors.—-According 
to some experiments carried ont for the Wilts 
County Council, a more profitable crop was ob- 
tained with the use of stable-manure, at 5s a load, 
than with artificials. The stable-manure un- 
doubtedly-enabled the plants to resist the effecis 
of the drought of the last two seasons.—Gardeners’ 
Chronicle, Mar. 3. 


BORDEAUX MIXTURE AND THE POTATO DIs- 
EASE.—According to the experiments made on 
behalf of the Wilts County Council, the average 
gain from the use of Bordeaux Mixture as a pre- 
ventative of the Potato disease amounted to over 
£2 10s per acre. The application is specially valu- 
able to late varieties. ‘I'wo applications are gen- 
erally necessary, the first being most advan- 
tageous, whilst no benefit accrued froin a third 
spraying.—Gardeners’ Chronicle, Mav. 3. 

THE ‘‘Coconut” DispuTE, with the judg- 
ments of their Honors Justices Lawrie and 
Browne on page 731, ought to carry a 
lesson to local consignors of produce to 
London. who (if Ceylonese especially) are 
sometimes inclined to think that if they ship 
and draw on the bills of lading at their 
own estimation of value, there is an end of 
the transaction. In the present. case, the 
consignor not only gets nothing for his 625 
bags of coconuts; but he will be out of 
pocket. £75 15s 10d, besides the costs of both 
sides in the case in the District Court and 
in appeal. Pity such coconuts were ever 
shipped; but then it is too late to cry over 
what is irretrievable. 


A CURE AGAINST DySENTERY.—The Colonial 
Garden in Indo-China, through the good offices 
of Senator Pauliat, has received some seeds: 
called ‘‘Ko-San” by the Chinese and employed by 
them as a preventive against dysentery. Dr. 
Mongeot, of Saigon, had the happy idea ef utilising 
these seeds according to the Chinese methods, 
and'the results have been very satisfactory. Out 
of 879 cases experimented upon, he met with only 
eight unsuccesstul results. Experiments made at- 
the Colonial Garden have shown that the seeds 
had a powerful physiological action. New ex- 
periments will, no doubt, enable the cause to be 
traced, and the effects of the action determined. 
If, as everything seems to point to it the utility 
of this Ko-San seed is confirmed, the plant will be 
spread all throughout the French Colonies.—Sin- 
gapore free Press, March, 8. 

CoFFEE HULLING: DutcH EAst INDIFS.— 
The coffee planter has always been very desirous 
of finding a huller which, whilst not deteriorat- 
ing the bean, would at the same time be able- 
to deal with different kinds of coffee. The pro- 
blem has now been solved by M Schaap, one 
of the planters, who has invented a machine 
which can hull all the kinds of :coffee grown in 
the colony. At the last coffee planters’ congress 
held at Malany in October, 1898, a prize of 
2100 florins was voted for the improvement. of 
Schaap’s system which could be made lighter, 
mere economical in motive power, and able to 
treat at least three piculs per hour. Coffee hullers 
come generally from England and Germany, but 
on many plantations this work is stilldone in a 
very rudimentary way. The U.S.A. are now in- 


| troducing: machines made by the ‘ Engelberg 


Huller. Co.” of Syracuse, New York; they are 
giving great satisfaction and will soon become very 
widely; spread. —French. Official Report from Java. 
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Coconut CULTIVATION IN SeLANGor.—Says 
the Perak Pionzer (March 7th) in an article 
on the Annual Report ot the Selangor Planters, 


Association :—Under the heading of coconuts” 
the report records the testimony of Ceylon 
experts, that the f M S yroduct is finer than 


anything obtainable in that island. This betce 
kens an unmistakeable influx of Ceylon coconut 
planters in the new future. The coconut oil; 
fibre, and rope industry, ere already under deve. 
lopment in the Straits and FM States. Hitherte, 
Rangoon and Catentta have received a very large 
percentage of our coconut produce, for the pur- 
poses specified. ‘The order of things now existing, 
promises therefore and very rightly so, to be 
revolutionized. ‘hesooner the better say we, for, 
when its products are reproduced ina country, 
its welfare is undoubtedly on the incline. A 
mighty industry in the coconut and its products 
may therefore be safely predicted, tor the regiong 
bordering on and contiguous to the Straits of 
Malacca. 


CooOPER, COOPER AND JOHNSON.—On page 
733 we give the annual report of this 
well-known Ceylon Company in which it is 
stated that the concern has now been brought 
into good and economical working order. 
Commerce however considers it very dis- 
heartening reading for the shareholders and 
adds :— 

An addition is made to the melancholy list of indus- 
trial companies which have failed to come up to the 
promises of their prospectuses. They ought to have 
done well. Fornot only have they the advantage of 
growing their own’ teas, but they sell direct to the 
consumer, ani thus save those intermediary charges 
which add such a serious burden to. the tea trade. 
The document states that the difficulties of effectin 
the transfer of so many estates and businesses. and 
their organisation as a whole have been very great, 
but the directors consider that the company has now 
been brought into good und economical working order, 
with steadily improving results. During the first part 
of the year under review the management. of the 
estates acquired by the company was notin their 
hands, but after the transference had been effected 
and other matters in London settled, Mr. EK H Hane 
cock proceeded to Ceylon,on behalf of the company, 
to make the necessary arrangements for combining and 
working the estates. The board being subsequently dis- 
satisfied with the way in which the Colombo agency 
was being managed by Messrs. J J Vanderspar & Co., 
instructed Mr. Haucok to pay special attention to 
that matter, and eventually particulars. of such » 
nature came to the knowledge of the board as to rerderg 
in their judgment, a change of age cy necessary in the 
interests of the company. This change was made, but 
unfertunately disputes have arisen on accounts and 
otherwise, the details of which the directors are unable 
to go into, the matter being still sub judice. The non- 
receipt of the accounts from Ceylon has caused the 
delay in preparing the accounts of the company. ‘Mr, 
Hancock spent six months in visiting Ceylon, and 
making arrangements ou the estates, which have al- 
ready resulted in a more efficient. working, by which 
the cost of the tea has been reduced and a consider- 
able saving effected in every way, and he reports most 
favourably on the future prospects of both tea and cocom 
estates. The amount of tea produced up to 30th June 
was 2,100,302 lb and it isestimated that the production 
for the current year will be 2,322,000 lb at a reduced 
cost per lb. The cocoaestates, from various causes, 
including unfavourable weather, showed disappointe 
ing results, but advices received to date show that a 
larger crop may be expected this year. The whole- 
sale business shows satisfactory results. 

We also reproduce a letter to The Financial 
Times in which the. opinion is expressed. that 
it is a case of too much Hancock, 
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RICE-GROWING IN LOUISIANA, U.S. A.—Japa- 
nese Kiushu rice is now grown in the warm 
prairies, of south-western Lonisiana. Steam har- 
vesters and thrashers are employed in the culture, 
and the kiushu is expected to bear the milling 
better than ordinary 1ice.—Globc, March 2. 


THA BuLKING.—We understand-that a consign- 
ment of some 5,000 chests of tea was recently 
bulked !and tared at the Port Commissioners’ 
godown by the aid of the Apjohn tea-bulker. 
This is a step in the right direetion, and we 
hope to see the movement grow rapid!y.—Indian 
Gardening, March &. 

Trout CULTURE UP THE THAMES.—The trout 
eggs in the private hatchery erected by Mr. A. 
Burrow, at Staines, have now hatched out, and the 
young trout (Loch Levens) look very healthy. Ont 
of 25,009 egzs put down under one hundred have 
been lost. The trout when old enongh are to be 
placed in the Thames.—-Daily Chronicle, Feb. 24. 


A New Funcicipr.—In some French tests a 
funvicide composed of 31b. copper sulphate, 
5 1b. copper carbonate % oz, of permanganate of 
potash dissolved in a pint of water and 190 qts, 
water, is said to have given as goo results as 
the same quantity of Bordeaux mixture, and 
has. the advantage of adhering to the foliage 
better.—Planting Opinion, March 17. 


PLANTING IN THE STRAITS SETTLEMENTS.— 
In Malacca a good tea pla:r#ation has been 
thoroughly established, which finds a_ local 
market for its produce. An_ enterprising syn- 
dicate of Chinese has begun to plant rubber 
largely in that Settlement. In all the Settle- 
ments the cultivation of coconuts is progressing. 
In Malacca a very successful agricultural show was 
held. It is intended in future that there should be 
a show every year in some Settlement of the 
Colony. The Botanical Garden at Singxpore con- 
tinued to aid planters by seeds and advice. This 
station is acentre for British North Borneo, Sara- 
wak, Labuan, Johore, the Federated Malay States, 
and even Siam, and there was very keen competi- 
tion for all the rubber seeds which could be spared. 
Orders were booked for quite twenty. timesas much 


seed as was available.—Colonial Office Report from 


Singapore. 


Dors TEA IMPROVE OR DETERIORATE BY 


KEEPING ?7—Some say that it improves, whilst 
others assert that it begins at once to deteriorate 
unless hermetically sealed. As a matter or fact, 
provided the tea has been thoroughly dried before 
packing and ‘then carefully soldered in lead or 
tin, it will most certainly improve by age. This 
has been proved by planters time and again: We 
would remark, however, that evea in the most 
(as we. think) thoroughly dried tea there is 
always a certain amount of moisture retained, 
which, although imperceptible to us, is percepti- 
ble te the chemist or analyst. If the keeping 
qualities of the tea are to be preserved for any 
very extended period, the tea should not be packed 
whilst greatly heated, but allowed to gently cool 
in some. dry place (so that it may not absorb 
moisture), and then be enclosed in its Jead or tin- 
easing, which must be most carefully soldered, 
so that there may be no possibility of air entering 
it in any manner whatsoever, Such hermetically- 
sealed tea will not only keep as long as its casing 
survives uninjured, bub will greatly improve with 
age. Once, however, lis case is opened, its keep- 
ing qualities are impaired, and although it may 
be repacked at once, its contact with the air has 
deprived it “of its properties of resisting deteriora- 
tion for an indefinite period of time.—IJndian 
Planters’ Gacelte, March 3. 
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FRUIT CROPS IN QUEENSLAND, 1900.—Acting 
upon instruction from the Queensland Under- 
Secretary for Agriculture, the [nstructor in Fruit 
Culture attached to that department, has for- 
warded tous (under date January 15), the follow- 
ing interesting particulars connected with the 
fruit crops for the current season :—The last figures 
available show the following acreage and. returns 
for the following fruits :— 


Bananas .. 5264 acres ... Produce 46,547,090 doz. 
Pineapples, 1150, sss “ 462,752 ,, 
Oranges PAO ey it Bs 1,527,469 ,, 


The prospects of the present crop are as follows :— 
Bananas: The dry spring has somewhat retarded 
this crop, but recent rains have greatly improved 
it. Pineapples will be ready for marketing within 
a month; thereisa good show of truit on both 
rough-leaved and smooth Pines, and the recent 
rains will tend to improve the size, which pro- 
mised to be small. Oranges are very patchy ; 


some districts promising record crops, ‘whilst 
others will be less than average. The same 
remarks apply Mandarins.  Passion-fruit has 


been a good crop, as have also been strawberries 
aud Cape Gooseberries. Mangoes are only a 
small crop in the southern part of the colony.— 
Gardeners’ Chronicle, Mar. 3. 


NEw DARvéL Bay (Borneo) ToBAcco PLAN- 
TATIONS (LIMITED).—The seventh ordinary gene- 
ral meeting was held yesterday at Winchester- 
house. Mr. Sigmund Sinauer presided, and, in 
moving the adoption of the report, expressed a 
hope that the shareholders would consider it satis- 
factory. The company’s tobacco, though of good 
quality, had the fault of being “spotted,” and, 
moreover, the market had not been so favoura- 
ble as in the previous year. They had received 
only is 10d per Ib., against 23 22d in 1898, 
and this difference had aftected the profits 
to the extent of upwards of £12,000. The large 
quantity reaped showed, however, tie capabilities 
of the plantations for tobacco cultivation. “Fromy 
the balance standing to the credit of profit and lost 
accoubt, £13,938, including the amount brought for- 
ward,it was proposed to pay a dividend of 1s 6d . per 
share, free of income-tax, and to transfer £4,000 
to the reserve: fund, leaving more than £1,000 to 
be carried ferward. In addition about £6,000 had’ 
been written off for depreciation .The 1899 erop 
had been housed in the fermenting sheds and 
would soon be ready for shipment. Although in 
quantity it might nov be quite so satisfactory as 
the 1898 crop, the quality was better. With re- 
gard to the prospects of finding gold.on thecom- 
pany’s property, he said that owing to the ill- 
ness of themining engineer development work had 
had to be suspended. Arrangements had been 
made with the British North Borneo Company for 
an extension of the concession for two years more, 
so that they hai plenty of time in which to con- 
duct operations, Since the engineer had resumed 
work he had reported that there were indications 
ofsomething better than he had originally expected 
to find. A large quantity of conglomerate had 
been discovered in the sides of the bed of the 
river, and about 18cwt. of it had been sent home. 
Experiments on it had been made by three firms. 
Two of these reported that they could not find 
gold in payable quantities, but the other had 
given a more favourable report, The intention of 
the directors .was to have a Jarge quantity of the 
‘«stuff” sent home in order that a more thorough 
test of its value might be made. The shareholders 
might rest. assured that the sum spent on making 
experiments would not be in°excess of thabalready 
authorised, Mr, H. Hayman seconded the motion, — 
which was adopted.—London Zimes, Feb. 22, 
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TEA IN THE ANDAMAN ISLANDS, 
CONVICT-WORKED TEA GARDENS; 
DEAD LOSS IN EACH CASE. 

An experimental tea gardeu was first commenced in 
the Andaman Islands in the year 1876, tea seed being 
planted in nursery beds in February of that year. 
Lieutenant-Colonel Berkeley took charge of the plant- 
ation on the 12th April, 1880, and found, on taking over 
charge, that the trees had growing very tall, some 
being as much as eight feet high. The experiment 
proved a success, and a source of profit to Government 
atthe time. The ‘‘ Report on the Administration of 
the Andaman and Nicobar Islands for 1898-99,” just 
published, furnishes us with some interesting informa- 
tion relative to the present condition of tea cultivation 
in the Andamans. There are three tea gardens: one 
at Navy Bay, one at Goplakabang,and oneat Kalating. 


THE GARDEN AT NAVY BAY 


was in charge of Mr. AJ King during the year 1898- 
99. He reports that the season was very unfavourable, 
due entirely to unseasonable weather. The year 
opened favourably and continued so until the 8th 
of May. Unfavourable weather was then experienced 
for the rest of the year, with small breaks, ‘Lhe total 
area under plant is 3014 acres. No new land was 
cleared. The whole garden was as well cultivated as 
circumstances permitted, and portions were manured 
with cow-dung and castor cake respectively. 

The outturn was 48,300 lb. only against 55,021 lb. 
during the previous year. The shortage was due to the 
very unfavourable weather experienced during the 
greater portion of the year, as also to inadequate 
supply of labour, whereby the necessary cultivation 
had to be restricted. The cost of manufacture 
averaged nine annas 2% pies per lb., against five annas 
10 pies per lb. during the previous year and five 
annas 84 pies during 1896-97. There was a loss, as 
was to be expected. The report states that:—‘ The 
sale proceeds of 47,286 lb. was a little under six annas 
one pie per lb. against six annas one pie during 1897- 
98 , so that the net Icss per lb. equalled three annas 14 
pie after charging for convict labour and local material 
in addition to cash expenditure. The profit per lb. 
during 1897-98 was three pies.’’ The garden being 
Government property, situated in a penal settlement 
and worked by convict labour. it matters little whether 
it yields a profit or not as it is simply a oase of taking 
money out of one packet and placing in the other. 
With regard to prospects, Mr. King states that if 
anything like favourable weather is experienced during 
the remaining months of 1899-1900, he anticipates 
manufacturing 64,000 lb. of tea. It is to be hoped, 
however, that this will again not be at a net loss of 
three annas per lb. The contract rate at which tea is 
supplied to the. Burma and Madras Commissariat 
Departments is five annas 1104 pies per lb. Mr. 
Minto held charge of the 

GOPLAKABANG GARDEN 
to the 2nd of February. 1899, when he proceeded on 
leave, handing over charge to Mr. A J King, who 
reports that the first eight months of the year under 
review were fairly favourable, This was followed by 


heavy rain, which did considerable damage. 
From December 1893 to the end of March, 
1899, the season was most unfavourable, no rain 


falling. This was the longest and most severe drought 
experienced for very many years, and to this, and 
other causes, is due a deficit of 23,745 lb, in the 
outturn during the year. The chief cause, however, 
was insufficiency of labour. Thread Blight has also 
been steadily increasing yearly and causing great 
damage. The total area of this garden is 187 acres. 
The garden was cultivated as much as an inadequate 
labour force permitted. The yield of leaf taken 
off the nurseries was not good. he crop of tea 
manufactured was 25,460 lb. against an outturn of 
49,205 1b. during 1897-98, showing thus a deficit of 
23,745 Ib. _The cost of manufacturing the year’s crop 
averaged 12 annas 7% pies perib. against 5 annas and 
2 pies per lb, during the previous year. The salo 
proceeds of 13,192 1h. of tea, says the report, was 3 
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anunas and 94 pies per 1b. against 5 annag per Ib. 
during 1897-98, so that the loss per pound was 8 annas 
and 10 pies, against 6 annas aud 3 pies during 1897- 
98, after charging for convict labour cost of machi- 
nery and local material. Comment is superfluoue 
further than to remark that we do not understand 
why this garden is not abandoned. The total loss on 
the year’s transactions, according to the accounts 
submitted, was R16,976. Mr. A. J. King held charge 

OF THE KALATANG GARDEN 
also from the 2nd of February, 1899. 
indigenous planted garden. The season, on the whole, 
was unfavourable. The area of the garden is 30 acres 
only. It was attacked by Thread Blight, which, how- 
ever, disappeared after a time. The outturn of tea 
from this garden exceeded its estimate by 4,600 lb. 
The bushes were regularly clipped throughout the 
year, and the yield was 21,6001b., as against an out--- 
turn of 16,830 lb. during the previous year, This 
yield gives for the 30 acres, 9 maunds per acre, a very 
satisfactory crop. The cost of manufacture was 3 
annas and 5 pies per lb. against 3 annas and 4 pies 
per lb. last year. The sale proceeds of 13,480 lb. was 
4 annas and 24 pies per 1b. against 4 anvas 94 pies per 
lb. during the previous year and 4 annas 94 pies per 
lb. during 1896-97, so that the net profit per lb. equalled 
9% pies, after all charges, against a profit of 1 anna 
5¢ pies per lb. during 1897-98. The report, however, 
states that—‘‘ After deducting these book charges, the 
account exhibits a loss of R1,052 as compared with a 
net profit of R625 during 1897-98. This is said to be 
dus entirely to the failure of the Burma Commis- 
sariat Department to fulfil its part of the tea contract. 
Mr. King expects an outturn of 22,000 lb. of tea during 
1899-1900 if the conditions are at all favourable: 
Taken allin all the conditions of the tea industry as 
at present existing in the Andaman Islands are ky no 
means inviting. —Planter. 


ae ee 


PLANTING IN BRITISH NEW GUINEA. 


Some months ago two young men asked me to - 
give them some information on British New 
Guinea and what likely success would attend them 
on taking up a block of land. Within the last. . 
few days I obtained particulars from the Surveyor- , 
General, Queensland, of land now open for settle- 
ment, and, as the price and conditions are so 
favourable, I have extracted from the document . 
the following particulars :—The blocks of Jand on , 
the south coast of the Central district range. 
from 1,280 acres tio 4,500 acres, and I classified as 
agricultural and pasturage. They are situated on 
Cloudy Bay, Cape Rodney, Velerupu River, ' 
Waipara River, and Kemp Welch River. In the. 
Central district the area of the biocks range from ; 
5,000 acres to 326,000 acres, and are situated on 
Brown and Laloke rivers, south of Laloke River, 
Vanapa River, Galley Reach, and Cape Suckling, 
and are similarly classified as the above. In the 
Western district only one block of 21,200 acres, on . 
the Oriomo River, of agricultural and pasturage., 
lands is gazetted. The price is subject 
to arrangement with the Government, but not to: 
be less than 2s 6d per acre for agricultural land, : 
free hold ; 6d per acre for pasturage land, freehoid ; . 
6d per acre for agricultural land, leasehold ; 1d per 
acre for pasturage land, leasehold. The 
improvement conditions, also under the same con- - 
ditions as price, are 2s 6d per acre agricultural. ; 
land, to be effected within five years; 2s per acre , 
pasturage land, to be effected within five years, - 
exclusive of residential buildings. The latter, in: 
respect of large pastoral blocks, is far tuo exces: 
sive. For instance, on the 326,000-block adverti- 
sed, which is classified agricultural and pasturage, - 
the outlay would, mean something like £40,v00, - 
or £8,000 per year. In the present state of pro- 
gress no individual o: company could see its way 


This is an 
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to lay outsuch a sum and expect a profitable 
return from it. Most of the blocks are on 
open and undulating country, partially wooded. 
The climate is not worse than Northern Queens- 
land : in fact, inthe upland country the climate 
is healthy and bracing. I believe there is a good 
future for British New Guinea, and [ hope that the 
land taken up will bein the hands of Australians 
only.—Sydney Mail, March 3. 
—_$___< —____— 
* \PARA RUBBER IN THE STRAITS. 
A PROMISING OUTLOOK. 


TO THE EDITOR ‘'S. F. PRESS,” 

Dear Sir,—I have been asked by the Coin- 
mittee of the United Planters’ Association I’, M. S. 
to let it be widely known that a strong feeling 
exists amongst planters that the time is fast ap- 
proaching when we should send a representative to 
Para and from thence to the different seats of the 
rubber industry in order that when this country is 
ready to put its own rubber upon the Market, we 
may be in fuil possession of all the most up-te- 
date methods of tapping, of obtaining the maxi- 
mum ontput with the minimum of damage to the 
tree-and of curing our produce in such a manner 
thatit will fetch as high a price as any in the niar- 
ketsof the world. It has already been demonstrated 
that we can grow Para Rubber, that we ean get a 
heavy yield, and that the quality of our produce is 
equal in value to the best Brazilian. These are 
now proved facts and there is no doubt that if we 
avcid all initial mistakes when cultivating and 
producing on a large scale, are thoroughly coached 
in our business when we first make our bow to the 
public and so gain straight off a reputation for 
quality, a very prosperous agricaltural future lies 
before the Malay Peninsula. 

I believe I am right in stating that the Rubber 
sone is approximately confined to 15° north and 
5° south of the equator, anda glance ab a map 
of the world will very soon show how excep- 
tionally well sifuated we are in every respect by 
comparison with other rubber producing countries, 
Easy transport, a labour supply that can be deve- 
Joped until it is sufficient for our fullest require- 
ments, a healthy climate where the white man 
and the coolie alike can thrive, all these advan- 
tages are ours; and I maintain that it rests with 
us whether we make a success of the great in- 
dustry which we have inaugurated here or whether 
by carelessness and ignorance in our initial methods 
we find ourselves saddled with a reputation which 
it may take us years to live down 

The Resident-General with characteristic sym- 
pathy, has promised the planters the assistance 
of an expert from Kew, and a substantial sum 
has been provided for that purpose on tke Federal 
Estimates: noone doubts that the results of this 
officer’s researches will be of enormous benefit to 
Malayan agriculture generally, but, with respect to 
Rubber, we believe that much additional good may 
be done by sending over to Paraone ci owr own nien, 
a thoronghly practical and energetic planter, and, 
making his experience the basis of our own me- 
thods, by steadily endeavouring to improve from 
that point. In Selangor during the year 1898, no 
Jess than 389,500 Para Rubber trees were planted 
and in 1899 the SPA Annual Report shows a 
return of 1,600,000. Previous to 1898 a fair num- 
ber were plantedtoo. Taking 1,000,000 then as 
likely to arrive at maturity and with a yield of 
1} 1b. per tree which we may put at 2s, or say $1 
to allow for a possible fall of 50 per cent in value, 
ye have in this State alone suflicient ara planted 
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to giyveus an annual return of $1,500,000, double 
this for the rest of the Malay Peninsula, and it is 
abundantly clear that we have already laid the 
foundations of what may with luck and care ke- 
come an enormous trade 

t will no doubt be objected that what answers 
in Brazil may not by any means apply here, but 
surely it is folly to assume this? Weknow next to 
notiling about onr subject at present, and very soon 
most planters will be wanting to begin tapping ona 
small sea'e, let us find out then as soon as possi- 
ble all that there is to be learnt and apply that 
knowledge to suit local conditions. 

it has been estimated that to send a good man 
to Brazil with ‘carte blanche’ to travel as he 
thinks best and to extend his inquiries, if he get 
the opportunity, to other rubbers besides Para, 
will cost in all probability not less than $10,000. 
In these hard tithes this 1s a Jarge sum to raise, 
and my object in writing is to invite publie opi- 
nion uyon the question. If those isterested will 
communicate their views to the press much good 
may resuit and when the time comes for us to 
take definite action, the skeleton of the scheme 
will already have beeu framed.—I am, dear sir, 
yours faithfully, E. V. CAREY, 

Chairman, United Planters’ Association, 
KKiang, 13th March, 1900. 
Liugapore Free Press, Mareh 17. 
nn 
CATTLE NOTES. 
BY W. A. DE SILVA, V.S. 

This little volume (published by the ‘* Ceylon 
Standard” Press of over 109 leaves), meets a 
need experienced by many residents in the island, 
and being compiled for this country ; if touches 
on the questions that constantly arise with 
ovners of cattle. The headings of the chapters 
will give an idea of the scope of the work :— 

Cattle and Buffaloes; Vesecription and Aging, 
Cattle Food; Cattle Sheds: Aandling of 
Cattle ; Signs of Ill Health; Nursing and Attend- 
anee; Medicinal Materials; Prevention of Di- 
sease and Treatment; Milk Cows. 

There is «also an Index with the names of 
medicinal materials in Sinhalese, Tamiland Hindi, 

Thirty pages are devoted to the Diseases to 
which Cattle areliable. The book will be found 
very valuable in giving siniple directions as to 
treatment in sickness and the proper feeding and 
care of animals at all times, and should be in 
the hands of all those whe own eattle. Three 


rupees would be well spent on the volume. As 


a sample of the style of the book we will quote 
what is said en the subject of cow-pox :— _ 
An infective fever attended with eruptionsin the 
teats and udder ofcows. This is a very mild desease, 
the fever is not high, and the yesicles that appear 
cn the udder and teats, do not give much trouble; 
the disease runs its course in from ten to fourteen, 
Gays. laxatives, such as a pint of gingeily oil or 
linseed oil; salines as an ounce of nitre iin the water, 
are uscful in the early stages. Milk from cows 
suffering from this disease should not be used. ? 


ge 
PLANTING IN BRITISH GUIANA.—According to 
the Government Botanist there is anexcellentopen- 
ing in British Guiana for small cultivators, Cacao 
was formerly largely produced: by the Dutch, and, 
with due selection of situation and soil, few con- 
tries are better adapted to cacao cultivation. 
Rubber cultivation could also be successfully 


carried on, as already one or more valuable species 
are found in a wild state.—Imperial Institute — 


Journal, March, 


+ 


We 


-ing in soil which had been to 


' from 420 lb. to 670 Ib. 
_ it came into bearing, and this year the man- 
ager is expecting to beat previous records 
with a yield of 800 lb. to 850 lb. per acre 


unassisted by manure, 
ground from the feet of those who con- 
_tend that 
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Goyrespondence 


To the Editor. 


TEA PRODUCTION AND MANURE: 
PATANA SOIL GIVING UP TO 
800ib PER ACRE AFTLER 15 
YEARS WITHOUT MANURE! 


DEAR Si1rR,—The figures given in the 
Observer (see page 697) certainly leave the im- 
pression that the production of tea has not 
been keeping pace with the increased area 
under cultivation and yet speaking from my 
own observation I cannot say I have noticed 
much falling-off in the returns of the older 
fields. No doubt in some instances the yield 
might have suffered, if the land had not been 
manured, but speaking generally of tea grow- 
some extent 
impoverished by crops of coffee and cinchona 
in older days, I find the. yield, notwith- 
standing the age of the bushes. is being 
on the whole well maintained. ‘lo institute 
correct comparisons and arrive at accurate 
conclusions one must of course take the 
returns, not of a particular season only, but 
over a period of two years, from pruning to 
pruning and if a shortfall is experienced after 
one pruning, it may be made up for after the 
next. Much depends on thestyle of pruning, 
whether it is light or heavy, and still more 
on the plucking afterwards. The latter 
naturally varies according to the class of tea 
it is intended to produce, and labour con- 
siderations are also an important factor. 


Even should a particular field shew 
a diminished return, therefore, the chances 
are that. it. may have been the 


result of one of the many causes which go 
to influence the yield and not to the dimi- 
nished vitality of the bush itself. As to any 
serious falling-off in the yield of our old 
tea, I cannot see it, nor do our estate re- 


_ turns which are accurately kept, afford ground 


for such a conclusion. 

People speak of patna tea! as giving a 
record yield after a few years, but I have 
to do with a large acreage of tea-growing 


in. land of this description and my experi- 


ence does not agree with those who take 
that view. As an illustration of what acom- 
paratively poor field of patana (the soil is 
quartz) will do, it may interest your readers 


_to know that in Badulla district there is 
_a field of tea 15 years old: which has given, 


without the aid of manure, crops ranging 
per acre ever since 


all round!! 

If common grass land can produce a result 
such as this, after fifteen years’ cropping, 
it cuts away the 


cultivation is necessary to 
maintain the productiveness-of patna soils. 
Still your figures go to prove that there isa 
falling-off somewhere and if it is not in the 
old tea, where is it? I regret to say my 
personal experience and observation do not 
provide the material for any satisfactory 
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reply to this question. Turning to estates 
with whieh I am connected, it is only in a 
very few cases that a systematic falling-off 
in the yield can be detected and in such fields 
the returns were never good. This is import- 
ant. In parts of the lowcountry I am told 
there is a very distinct deterioration in the 
condition of some of the older fields and I 
nay observe tbat it is here where I have 
inyself noticed that returns have diminished in 
individual fields ; but there has been nothing so 
far asTam aware to approach a general falling- 
of in the yield, such as your figures seem to 
indicate and you may, I] am_ sure, search in 
viuu for any convincing evidence upcountry. 


My fear is and always has been, not that 
there will be any difficulty in growing leaf 
in Ceylon, but that we may not be able to 
dispose of what we produce, and I think my- 
self that all this heavy manuring which we 
now hear so much about is a mistake. Indi- 
viduals who are first in the field may score ; 
but the industry as a whole must suffer, and 
yet if we do not go ahead in keeping with 
the times, we shall be left behind,—so what 
is to be done ? 


Tf a certain gentleman who has been very 
successtul with manuring had kept the infor- 
mation to himself, the prospects of the island 
generally would have been brighter and be 
none the poorer. But the ball has been set 
rolling now and where will it stop? 


VIATOR, 


|Oh, no earthly good trying to keep back - 
information—and such a policy would be 
worse than useless in the end; _ for 
rumour would, as usual, magnify results 
greatly.—Hp. 7.A.] 


BEET-RCOT SUGAR. 


DEAR Srr,—Do you not think the sugar-beet 
would grow in Ceylon and have you any idea 
where seeds could be had for an experimental 
pateh? Given sugar in the island, our guava 
jelly, Joquat and other jams might be a protitable 
industry.— Yours truly, 


HOUSEKEEPER, 


{Has *‘Housekeeper” thought of asking for 
the wholesale price of his No. 1 and No. 2 quality 
sugar from the Manager of Baddegama estate, 
Galle?—Ep. 7 A.] 


GUM OFF A TREE. 


Anuradhapura, Ist March, 


DAR Sirk,—I enclose a specimen of gum picked 
off a tree, of whieh I am told mauy are to be 
found in the jungles up here. 

Please let me know if it indicates in your 
opinion that Indiarubber may prove an export 
from these regions when transpors is available, 

When this tree grows, may not better qualities 
be cultivated ?— Yours faithfully, G. 
—[The gum is the ordinary ‘cashew,’ not fit 
for rubber purposes, but if melted very useful for 
«gumming,’ &e.—Ep, 7.A.] 


goes nothing is 
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TEA ON LOOLECONDERA—A BOUT 
THE OLDEST IN CEYLON : 
INTERESTING PARZICULARS. 
Loolecondera Estate, Deltota, March 23. 
DEAR Sir,—The Observer of 13th and 16th 
instant, containing an article (page 697) and a 
letter (page 708) referring incidentally to Loole- 
condera, which you sent me I found most 


‘Interesting. 


With regard to the second heading of your 
article ‘“‘Isit well to manure Tea on Virgin 
Soil 2” 1 would say ‘‘ Certainly not ;” but the 
yield and quality of the leaf will depend in 
a great measure on careful and systematic 

runing, and of course weeding; and as to 
burying prunings as far as my experience 
gained by burying them. 
I would prefer to leave such onthe surface 
to shade the ground immediately after 
pruning and thus lessen ;the shock to the 
trees in being pruned and denuded of shade 
at the same time. The prunings being left on 


_ the surface also prevent and arrest wash and 


‘help to form new surface soil. 


The old 100 acres last year gave a yield of 
450 lb. made tea per acre, though 20 acres 
of it were pruned down. The yield would, f 
believe, be much larger were it not for the 
extraordinarily high winds which prevail here 
throughout the S.-W. monsoon. 

As to the remark of ‘‘Old Hand,” about 
‘there being no virgin soil here, besides the 
100 acres referred to, which was planted with 
tea,—some 120 acres of forest and 75 acres 
scrub and patana have been planted with tea 
here since 1894, beside the old coffee and 


+ einchona land.— Yours faithfully, 


G. FE. DEANE. 


COFFEE AND TEA—AND A HIGHER 
CURRENCY : 
EVIL TIMES APPROACHING IN INDIA ? 
Coonoor, Nilgiris, March 16. 
Srr,—On the 28th of last month you did 
me the honour to publish a letter on ‘‘ Labour 


‘in India and Ceylon” in which [I pointed out 
* that, 


from the increasing population and 
the corresponding increase in the cost aris 


‘ing from famines, the Indian Government 


“must sooner or later be involved in financial 


difficulties, and that it was certain that in 
that case the Government would seek relief, 
as it did before, by forcing up the exchange 


in order to lessen its payments for home 


‘charges. Y ast 
“you say that you ‘‘can scarcely believe this, 


When remarking upon my foreeast 


but that it isnot only possible but probable, 
is evident from the statement of the Indian 
Finance Minister when introducing the Cur- 
rency Bill—June 1893, and I may remind your 
readers that he then said ‘tit is not intended 
to do more at present (the italics are mine) 
than aim at arate of Is 4d,” so that it is 
clear that the Government contemplated a 
higher rate than Is 4d in the future, and 


‘that too without the pressure of any severe 


‘must arise sooner o1: later 


financial emergencies. That such emergencies 
is evident, when 
we come to consider that we have a rapidly 


increasing population and diminishing means 


-are completed. 


of employment which must, before many 
years goby still further diminish, as the re- 
maining railways and large irrigation works 
It is then not only possible, 
but in the highest degree probable, and 
many will be inclined to say certain, that 
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the producers of India and Ceylon may at 
no distant time have to face a Is 6d ex- 
change, or even more, and it is to provide 
against such a crushing calamity that I 
suggest that such an amount. of 
bounty should he granted as will 
us in the same position in competing with 
our rivals in the other silver-using countries 
that we enjoyed before the closing of the 
mints. But you think that there would not 
be the least hope of obtaining bounties in 
‘the planters’ interest.” As to this remark 
1 should entirely agree, were the planters 
interests’ solely concerned, because the Goy- 
ernment of India has hitherto not only shown 
an utter disregard of planters’ interests ; but, 
as I could amply prove were I not afraid 
of unduly encroaching on your space, taken 
pains to refuse them a hearing as regards 
those points which most conclusively show 
the evils arising from the currency policy. 
But where the interests of the cooly are 
concerned, when his wages are being re- 
duced, and when even at reduced wages 
there are diminished numbers employed, and 
therefore the certainty of increased cost to 
the Government in time of famine, it is a 
different affair altogether. Unless the planters 
are placed on a footing of security there can 
be no security for the labourer. That is an 
argument which the Government will and 
must listen to. Formerly the planters stood 
firmly on an automatic currency which 
placed him on even terms with his competi- 
tors in the other silver using countries, 
Whereas now he is at the mercy of Govern- 
ment officials who have already placed a 
burden of 25 to 30 per cent on the back of 
the producers, and who, as we have seen, 
will in all probability increase the burden 
by still further forcing up the rate of ex- 
change. What the effect of this must 
sooner or later be in the case of tea 
we can see by the effects produced in the 
case of coffee. We cannot, of course, prove 
the fact scientifically. In such matters we 
can only be guided by reasonable probabi- 
lities in making our deduction from the 
facts. We know it to be a fact that our 
coffee difficulties have mainly arisen from 
an immense  over-production in South 
America and other silver-using countries, 
We also know it to beafact that this over- 
production has arisen from the large 
readths of coffee planted in the year of, 
and the year following, the passing of the 
Jurrency Act. It is therefore perfectly rea- 
sonable to conclude that just as coffee ex- 
tensions would have been stimulated here, 
had the Governments of our vival manipu- 
lated their currencies, so as to confer on 
us superior exchange advantage, so has the 
action of the Indian Goyernment  stimu- 
lated extensions in the other silver-using 
countries. Now let us suppose these com- 
peting countries had been growing tea as 
well as coffee, is it not evident that the tea 
industry of Ceylon and India will be in- 
volved in all the difficulties that have over- 
taken coffee? But wherever coffee can be 
grown tea can be raised, and it is more than 
probable, or I may say certain, that tea 
will be raised in Mexico and the other 
countries which now compete with us as 
regards coffee, seeing that our Government 
has given them, by its currency policy, 


— 
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every incentive to embark in the culti- 
vation. : 

The sum of the matter in this. We 
must either return to our former automatic 
silver Currency, or India and Ceylon in- 
dustries must be protected by a Bounty, or 
they must steadily decline in consequence 
of the unfair competition to which they are 
now subjected. 

In conclusion [ woud warn planters that 
nothing can be gotout of the Indian Govern- 
ment by a representation of planting 
interests. The Indian Government has _ de- 
clared war against those interests by its Cur- 
rency policy. For the blow it has struck 
at us, we have only one-third of a blow 
to deliver in return, and that is by stopping 
extensions, and throwing out of cultivation, 
or placing in an inferior state of cultivation, 
all but the best lands. This will reduce not 
only the wages, but very largely the num- 
bers of people employed. Such reduction 
in wages will gradually extend themselves 
to other Indian industries, so that the 
whole policy I advocate will hamper the 
Government permanently by increasing the 
cost of finances. Mr. Granville Acworth told 
the Currency Committee that the Govern- 
ment policy would have created a rebellion 
in any other country. Well we cannot 
rebel, but we must recognize the fact that 
the Government has declared war against 
us and that we must do our best to reta- 
liate in whatever way will at once best serve 
our own interests and inflict most injury 
on the Government. One thing at least is 
certain and that is that if we do not adopt 
some form of strike the Government will 
conclude that we are so well off that we 
could easily afford a one-sbilling-and six 
penny, or even a _one.and eight-penny rate 
of exchange.—Obediently yours, 

ROBERT H. ELLIOT. 


TEA PRUNINGS—BURIED OR UN- 
BURIED. 
March 17. 
DEAR StrR,—I see in a letter from Mr. E. 
Ernest Green, the Government Entomologist, 
in the March Tropical Agriculturist, that 
he thinks it possible that root disease in the tea 
trees at a high district may be induced by 
large accumulation of bwried prunings. 
What with ‘“‘ Old Hand”’s white ants and the 
chemical processes that occur in their'stomachs 
after gorging on buried prunings and the 
attacks of mycelium fostered by said buried 
-prunings, I think I will allow my prunings 
to lie unburied in future.—Yours truly, 


DUFFER. 
|A. little quicklime added to the buried 
prunings would save trouble, as per the 


example of the experienced manager of 
“St. George,” etc., Agras.—Hp. T.A.| 


TEA CROPS AND MANURING. 
No. J, 

Srr,—In looking through your editorial (see 
page 697) which discussed the subject of manuring, 
—it struck me that the opinions yon quote as 
to the after effect of manuring hardly seem logi- 
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eal. One manures ; the vigour of bushes increases 
and the soil improves ; but we are told the after- 
effects will be a falling-off in yield. It would be 
just as logical to say that children should not 
be fed on Mellins’ and other artificial foods 
because the child would suffer afterwards. Again 
a deterioration of quality is spoken of, as the 
result of manures. Possibly were very stimulating 
manures used such might be the case, but this 
lies entirely with the Manager ; his commonsense 
—coupled with the scientific knowledge we now 
have at our disposal should prevent such oc- 
earring. When tea is to be manured for 
the first time, in many | cases, increased yields 
are wndesirable and in fact excepting whenever 
stimulating mixtures are used, nature sees to 
this and devotes her time to fostering and crea- 
ting the rootlets and frames so conspicuously 
absent, ere allowing har patients to start the work 
of creating excessive foliage. [ have often thoughs 
that in many cases, money and time could be 
saved were manuring operations to be preceded 
by eareful attention to bush and soil, treating 
the former to careful pruning ; bearing in mind 
the necessity of a healthy sound frame, free 
from gnarly knots, ete., and sometimes a great 
change for the better would occur were the roots 


pruned as well. As for soil, an attempt 
should be made to improveits mechanical con- 
dition and increase organic matter, which 


ean be done by prunings—burying, forking and so 
forth, and in very steep places a — small 
dose of some organic manure might be applied, 
Having done all one can in this way; when 
the time came for manuring everything neces- 
sary for economical work would be at hand, 
instead of the manure lying idle (for want of 
the necessary chemical balance in soil-life in bush 
required to render it soluble) and being slowly 
washed out of the bushes’ reach, a healthy growth 
would start ac once. 

My personal experience of the effects of using 
a mixture containing some soluble matter—sul- 
phate of ammonia, ete.—in fields that have 
been in a fairly healthy condition at the time 
of application, is that increase of yield has com- 
menced almost at once, accompaniel by marked 


improvement in vigour of bushes. In one field 
particularly, I made repeated tests—extend- 
ing from time of application—even about 


six months, finding the teas made from this 
leaf, fully equalin every particular to teas made 
from contemporary fields which was—though I am 
not quite certain on this point—hardly the case 
formerly. As far as comparing manured with 
unmanured property goes, figures may prove any- 
thing ; but taking into coasideration past, pre- 
sent and possible future results, ‘one argues 
against nature in giving a_ preference to un- 
manured estates. 

As for the last item, Over-production, this sub- 
ject is no doubt a serious one; but more fitted 
for discussi on by the Pessimistical Theorist ‘than 
the Practice al Planter; the latter, as an indivi- 
dual, is hardly likely to reduce, or keep down, 
yield for thebenefit of his neighours. 


SUPERINTENDENT. 


No. JI. 


Peacock Hill, Pussellawa, 16th March. 
With regard to your leader ‘*Tea in Ceylon,” 
in Observer of 13th instant, — 
(1) Has the export (or crop) of tea from Ceylon 
of recent years kept up with the extension of 
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planted land? I think that your Directory appa- 
rently shows that it has, and that not only has it 
kept up but that the yield has inereased per acre, 
as I endeavour to show. Beginning in 1883, the 
first year that the export, exceeded 1,000,000 Ib. 
T find that the exports amounted to 1,665,768 |b. 
The acreage of tea in cultivation in same year is 
32,000,:from this I would deduct the acreage 
planted during the three previous years, as cer- 
tainly not in besring, this amounts according to 
Directory to 25,500 acres leaving 6,500 acres 
yielding 256 1b. per acre. In 1888, er five years 
after, the acreage planted is 183,000, deducting as 
before the tea planted during the previous three 
years ‘whi®h amount to 116,000 acres there remains 
77,000 acres, export for the year is 3,820,723 Ib, or at 
the rate of 309 lb. per acre. In 1893 or after another 
period of five years, the acreage uuder tea is 
273,009, including 63,000 acres planted during the 
previous three years, deducting this the result is 
905,000 acres, export 82,269,353 tb. or at the rate of 
401 lb. per acre. In 1898 there are 364,909 acres of 
tea, deduct 75,000 acres planted during the pre- 
vious three years leaving 289,000 acres, exports 
are 119,769,071 Ib. of tea or 414 Ib. per acre. 
Taking 1899 with (an estimated) planted acreage 
of 375,000, 70,090 acres was planted during the 
previous three years, subtracting this there re- 
mains 305,090 acres with an export, accoring to the 
Chamber of Commerce returns of 129,894,156, or at 
the rate of 425 lb per acre, or, pub simply,the above 
comes to the following :— 


Acres of Tea in bearing. 


Year. Yield per acre. 
1883 dio 6,560 ere 256 Ib. 
1888 77,000 Ef 309. ,, 
1893 205,000 wo) 401 ,, 
1898 is 989,000 & 414 ,, 
1899 ee 305,000 soe 425 ,, 


Ot course an important factor to be taken into 
consideration with the increase of yield, is when 
the bulk of the tea in the lowcountry came into 
bearing, this would give the yield per acre for the 
whcle island a perceptible rise. There is no doubt 
as yet that the loweountry tea has not gone back, 
in spite of sporadic attacks of grey blight. 


(2) Is it well to manure Tea on virgin soil ?—If 
the ‘* virgin soil” was suitable for opening in tea, 
(exclude patna and chena lands), and was pro- 
perly drained when opened it should not require 
manure for at least fifteen years and I question if 
there is much tea planted in such Jand in Ceylon 
of that age. With regard to those estates you 
mention ‘‘ formed out of virgin land doing weli, 
and in good heart, or if shewing any slackness 
only. of a few months duration, due to seasonal 
influences. Should they be manured 2” One would 
imagine that the obvious answer fo this would be 
no, but that there is something wrong with the 
tillage which could be remedied without applying 
manure, though it is now extensively believed, 
and we have good authority for it, that the syste- 
matic burying of prunings—with possibly the addi- 
tion of basic slag—will doa great deal towards 
keeping up the yield of tea. Of course, however, 
it Mr. Bamber is successful in his attempt to im- 
pregnate the soil with the lower oxide of iron, in 
an active condition or so that it can be assimilated 
by the bushes, and which he shows raises the 
price of made tea pence per lb. according to the 
quantity present in the soil naturally, the answer 
would be “ Manure by all means.’ 


GEO, THORNTON PETT, 
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No. III. 


Uva, March 20, 

DEAR Sir,—l fully agree with you when you 
say you think it is a’mistake’ to manure tea 
planted in virgin soil ; itis I think a great error. 
Mannring, unless we can open new markets for 
our product, tends [ think, to become the curse 
of Ceylon. The way it is beiug shovelled in to 
such fine estates as there are in the Agras, 
Dimbula, Bogawantalawa and on the Nuwara 
Kliya side appears to me to be fo!ly. No doubt the 
people who are doing it do pot think so, Manure 
old coffee estates where the tea is finely grown 
aud is siniply at a stand-still, because the soil 
has become exhausted, Of course another point 
of view must be taken besides the yield one gets in 
manuring. It is whether tea reeularly manured 
is less apt to be affected by the blights it is said 
to be subject to. Personaliy from what little I 
have seen I am inclined to think that a well- 
cultivated estate is not affected so much as an 
unmanuredt one. In Haputale, however, if may 
be said in argument against this opinion and very 
rightly too, that little or no manuring has been 
done so far (except on Lipton’s group) in this 
district, I think J am right in saying that so far 
nof a single estate here has had a bad attack of 
blight, such as has been experienced in some 
parts of Dinibula and the lowconntry, I think 
burying prunings with lime or, better still, basic 
slag, where land is not too steep, an excellent 
practice. Then six months after, where soil 
requires, add a mixture to keep’ the tea up to an 
average yield of 500 to 60) lb, an acre. Furthe. 
than this I would not go.—Yours, 


LOOK AHEAD. 


No. IV. 
1883. 


183,000. acres Yield 133 Ib. per acre. 
192,60) acres in bearing—crop 24,381,296 lb. 
Average yield, including home consuniption, 
say 240 |b. per acre in bearing. 


1893. 
273,000 acres Yield 309 |b. per acre. 
220,000 acres in bearing—crop 84,406,064 lb. 
Average yield, including home consumption, 
say 890 ll. per acre in bearing, 
1899. sfcid - 

375,000 acres Yield 346 lb. per aere. 

330,000 acres in bearing—crop. 129,854,156 Jb. 

Average yield, including home consumption, 
say 395 |b. per acre in bearing. 

“Given” adecent soil, ete., ete.—Quite true; 
but fortunately the island does not consist of that, 
or we should have a crop of 150 to 160 millions. 
You don’t want to increase your crop if you get 
500 1b., but what about the 250 1b, per acre 
places. To live they must manure, 

Re Woolecondera,— Remember the old field 
quoted may give 400 or 500 lb. per acre ; but look 
at the acreage of the whole place and crop. See 
Wiison, Smithett’s yearly. circular. I forget the 
acreage of this field, but I believe under 30 acres. 
Mr. Bamber, az you doubtless know,. visited 
Loolecondera. 

‘““We are leaving out of view” para.—How big 
a proportion of whole? You seem to be raising 
bogies only to knock them down - 

Table I. shows on your own figures erops gradu- 


ally increasing on whatever figures you base it. 


ERRATA.—On page 753, under heading ‘The 
Manuring of Tea,” para 4, line 1, ‘‘ The simi- 
larity. of the increase in the field of plot five” 
should be ‘‘ in the yield,” &c, In the next column, 
“oxide of magnesia” should be ‘‘ oxide of man- 


ganese.” 
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Each Manager of an estate is the best judge or 
should be, as to whetber the virgin soil estate 
should be manured. I take it a big proportion of 
estates have old coffee land and virgin soil; in 
my own case Tam manuring the old coffee jand 
but not the virgin soi! at present. 


PROPRIETOR. 


No. V. 
Holmwood, Agrapatna, March 22. 


DEAR Sir,—In reply to your query re Manur- 
ing Tea on virgin soil, 1 can see no harm in 
supplying to the soil any mineral ingredient in 
which it might be shown by analysis to be 
deficient, and by adopting such a course I think 
the trees would be built up of stronger constitu- 
tion; but manuring with the object of forcing 
an unnaturally large yield, 1 should consider «# 
very risky proceeding, and therefore better left 


alone.—Yours faithfully, W.. D.. B: 
THE MANURING OF TEA, 


Colombo, Ceylon, March 23. 


DEAR Sir,—Mr. Joseph Fraser sends us today 
the statistical results which he obtained during 
the second year of his experiments in manuring, 
and we take pleasure in annexing a copy of the 
same. 

These statistics are drawn upon the same lines 
as those published in the Cvylon Observer on 
the 6th April, 1899* and will no doubt prove of 
great interest to the public generally. Mr. Fraser 
adds the following remarks :— 

“The tea was tour years old, and well grown 
when the experiments began. The field was in 
Guinea and Mana grass before being cleared for 
tea. There was no pruning in the first year, but 
all the plots were pruned in the second. 

**The similarity of the increase in the field of 
plots five, six, seven, and eight in the second year is 
rather remarkable, though it varied to a certain 
extent from month to monih. You will observe 
that the manure applied shows a maximum and 
minimum application of the three fertilising in- 
gredients in the four plots. No. 6 is the most 
puzzling, as in all my experiments carried out 
previous to this, in old coffee land tea, a Jow 
percentage of nitrogen meant a low yield, and 
this is borne out by plot No. 3, where the nitrogen 
was suppressed, The only explanation that sug- 
gests itself to me is that in the plots from five 
to ten inclusive, there were a considerable number 
of ‘ Albizzia Stipulata’ trees growing naturally 
in the land. A considerable number of these 
were cut out when the land was cleared for tea, 
and a fair number allowed to grow along with 
the tea, The decay of the roots rich in nitrogen 
and the fall of the leaflets yearly (the Albizzias 
being atmospheric nitrogen collectors) may have 
afforded a ‘sufficient supply of nitrogen naturally. 
The decay of grass roots, would no doubt also 
have aided in this respect, but then all the plots 
had these equally. Plots one, two, and three had 
no Albizzias and four only one or two. The 
general appearance of the bushes in the various 
plots, as regards health, vigour and succulent 
growth stand in the order of six, five, seven, ten 
and four—eight and nine suffered most again from 


ee —_ 


* See Tropical Agriculturist for May.—Ep, 7.4, 
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grey blight and the mite family of insect pests, 
of all the plots, and indicates that the mixture, 
as regards potash was not properly balanced, and 
this might be al! the more marked as the Albiz- 
ziaS are strong potash feeders. ; 

‘Results from the increased profit per acre point 
of view, arein the order of eight, six, ten, five, 
seven, nine and four—No. 8 and 6 take the lead as 
in the previous year, bnt ten jumps from 7th to 
3rd place. The experiments have been again 
repeated, and will be recorded for. another two 
years. 

‘Thad tive soil of plot No. 6 analysed, but as is 
usual with soil analyses, it helps little to an 
interpretation of results.” 

We further annex copy of the analysis made by 
Mr. Cochran cf the Pitakande soil, and his report 
on the same and remain.—Dear sir, yours faith- 
fully, FREOUDENBERG & CO. 


(Copy) 

M. Cochran, : 

City Analyst’s Office, 56, Kollupitiya Road, Colombo, 
25th November, 1899. 

Analysis of a Sample of Soil from the Pitakande 


Group, received on the 3rd November from Mr, 
Joseph Fraser, per Mr. J. Morris. 


MECHANICAL ANALYSIS. 


The soil which passed through a sieve having 10 
meshes to the lineal inch consisted of 


per cent. 


Coarse Earth ts 46:5 
Fine Earth fe 53°5 
100:0 
CHEMICAL ANALYSIS OF THE FINE EARTH. 
ibe per cent. 
foisture as A 3°650 
* Organic and volatile matters PA 13:050 


Soluble in standard Hydrochloric Acid. 


Oxide of Ivon bd bc 127143 
Alumina and small quantity of oxide of 
magnesia HA 50 21°029 
Lime hie ati on 168 
Magnesia sie 2 e0 *400 
Potash 7 sie 233 
Phosphoric Acid se on 128 
Silica, Insoluble Silicates and tndeter- 
mined matters .» , £97199 
100°00 
* Containieg nitrogen ai “156 


This sample of soil is rather richer in nitrogen 
than the sample analyzed in January, while the 
latter had somewhat more potash and phosphoric 
acid, and was also richer in lime of magnesia. 


The sample just analyzed has more alumina, 
and also rather more organic matter, but, never- 
theless, the dried sample has less moisture than 
the sample analyzed in January. A drier condi- 
tion of the atmosphere, when the present sample 
we prepared, is probably the explanation of 
this, j 

With regard to the general characteristics of 
the,soil, it has the composition of a soil that 
should be fertile for tea; nitrogen, however, 


being relatively less than the other important 
constituents. A 


(Signed) M, Cocuran, F.C.S. 
City Analyst, 
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PITAKANDE GROUP. 


Manure Expervments from 13th February, 1899, to lst January, 1900. 


No. of Field. 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 
= ) 
Eis = 
OP ae eee z 
gg) ge Be 
= SON) OM. Sim a8 Oreo) eae oO. pS 
SoH BL SBS Sat 8 peemeet eee 
Particulars of Manure Applied. 25. 8) Bo BAe Bae te Fes Zh ce 
¢ 2 | C4 eric Got = ae sO = 5 
Boe 3s So eee See Coes) an nee 
2 cs) oT An Azam Ahm Sena aa) =m = 
=] n Ps oh ae Pag | aS 1g eee aa = > 
G (y=) os oo @> coc osss oo eco a 
oc ow oo. In Ow 233 © Coo — a) co = 
=ol oie wet Ata AaAN ater aon aan -_ 
Tea secured ]bs. per acre. 7$i°264 931°709 894°007 9607068 1056°116 10647499 1064°222 1067°795 1605°631 1161°220 
Increased yield over unmanuted plot 1899 147 110 176 272 280 280 283 221 317 
” ” ” ” ete 182 148 258 348 373 3i6 34 255 499 
FH or 
two years, 3299-258 «= 424 Ss G0Ss«i}—Cts«*EG 667. 456° «876 
Cost of Plucking and Manufacture to f.0.b 
12% cents. S 14°02 22°44 34°63 35°70 35°70 36°08 28°17 48°07 
Amount realized for increased yield 3 
cents. a2°92 39°60 63°36 97°92 100°80 10080 10188 79°56 135°72 
Protit per acre over the unmanured pl 
1899. 34°38 25°38 ~=6 40°92 3°24 «= 6510 = 6510 65°80 51°29 = 7°65 
Profit per acre over the unmanured plot 
1898. 704 3°36 657 19°23 32°58 12°66 3826 10°67 6°37 
T.tal increased profit over unmanured 
area for two years. : 33°24 29°44 47°49 8247) 97°68 77°76 = 10406 = 6206 = 9402 
if Nitrogen 41°80 Nil 44°50 44°80 22°40 76°60 50° 56" 124°40 
Ibs. per acre of essentialingredientsin Potash | Nil 75° T° 75° 100° 4S" 10° 10° 2210 
the manure applied. \ Phos. Acid 34° 7 34° Nil 42°50 42°30 2716 52° 66° 56°CO 
OSS. 


. 


THE GOVERNMENT DAIRY AND 


CATTLE SALES. 
March 23. 


Sir,—I see an advertisement in the papers 
that a sale of bulls and cows will take place 
at the Government Dairy cn the 31st instant. 
This will only give an opportunity to the wealthier 
men to buy these fine animals, as there will be 
high competition, I think the Government Dairy 
is not in want, butin a flourishing condition, and 
has a balance in its favour. Taking the circum- 
stance to beso, would it not -be advisable to 
se'l these animals in the different Korales and 
out of the way places—the sale to be open to 
bonafide villagers only—and stop the sale for 
the 31st instant. By this means the breed cf 
bulls and cows in the villages will be greatly 
improved, and this ought to be the aim of the 
Government. 
among the villages by giving them in charge 
of the Headmen and Mudaliyars. 


‘IT hope Government will not lose sight of 

this suggestion—and a word from your pen will 

goa great way to help in this cause.—Yours 
A CULTIVATOR. 

of consideration.—Ep. 7J.A.] 

SS 

j “PLANTING NOTES. 


‘Tue Correz Manxer.—Messrs. C.J. Leech & Co. 
in their weekly report on the coffee market, state 
that there has been another week of lareeirepelpts 
in Rio, where the rise in exchange would seem to 
be having the effect of attracting the balance of the 
crop from the interior faster than would otherwise 
be the case. In the speculative centres the tone 
has been weak, the large Rio receipts having un- 
favourably affected the New York market,-—Ilome and 
Colomal Mail, March 9, 


—{Well worthy 


Or why not distribute stud bulls . 


Manurinc Fruit Trees in Houstern.—A method 
of fertilising fruit trees in vogue in Holstein is sug- 
gestive, and not unworthy of atrial. The trees, it is 
said, receive no cultivation, and the fruit is large, 
sound, and produced in abundance. Every two years 
a few wholes are dug in the ground about four or five 
feet from the trunk of the tree, and about one foot 
deep, closer and shallower in the case of young trees. 
These holes are filled with liquid manure about four 
{imes during the winter months, and for young trees 
this is diluted with water. If there is more liquid 
manure than is wanted, it is distributed over the 
surface of the orchard, using an old street sprinkling- 
waggon for the purpose. There is no reason why 
manure water should not be used once or twice after 
it is seen what the crop is likely to be; of course, 
not affording any at that season to trees not bearing & 
crop, or which are carrying only a few fruits, as to 
dose them would ke to encourage, probably, an 
unnecessary growth of shoots. But in this matter, the 
cultivator must be guided by the condition of the trees 


and of the soil.—Gardeners’ Chronicle, 
THE WORLD'S PRODUCTION OF PRECIOUS 


METALS.—The year 1899 would have been 4 
record-breaker in the production of gold, had it 
not been for the conditions in- South Africa, but 
it is estimated the production will amount to 
968,000 pounds. The Witwatersrand will prob- 
ably, after peace has been restored, produce 
5,000,000 and the other districts in Africa 250,000 
ounces, or approximately double the production of 
1897. The United States, Australia and Canada 
also contribute an increase, so that the twentieth 
century will commence with a yearly production 
of about 1,¢€14,000 pounds, of a _ value of 
$305,360,000, which means that the output of gold 
alone will exceed by 119,000,000 the average 
production of gold and silver combined in the 
years between 1866 and 1870.. From the discovery 
of America up to the year 1899, there were pre-: 
duced 32,514,329 pounds of gold,—Scientiji@. 
American. : 


* 


‘will thrive in tropical and semi-tropieal regions, We fancy “Me 
‘business, for now that the great Powers have. grabbed all the waste places of the carth, they must 
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TO ALL PARTS OF ASIA, AFRICA, AMERICA AND OCEANIA. oo) 
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Castilloa Elastica Cervamtes.—Orders being booked for the coming crop of seeds available 1m 
March and April, selected seed from very old trees, RK. N. Lyne, Iisq., Director vok A griculture, Zanzibar, 
writes under date 24th August, 1899:—‘* Please send me 200 seeds Lt Castillon Elastica for further trial 3; 
the seeds of Castilloa you sent me last-August germinated very well,” Pied and particulars in our: Circulay 
‘No. 32; special quotations for large orders according to quantity; immediate booking necessary to avoid 


; disappointment. 


Hybridised Maragozipe Coffee.—A larged-beaned superior variety of Coffee in demand ; orders} 


booked - for the coming crop of seeds, February and March delivery. Price according to quantity on) 
application. 


i Hevea Brasiliensis (Para Rubber).—Orders being hooked for the coming crop available in: 
‘August and September, 190). This.is the only crop of seed# in ‘the year. Alborders should reach us before 
the end of July to avoid disappointment, as we have to make arrangements in time; guaranteed to, 
‘arrive in good order at des stinasion. We havo already booked a. Tarek number of orders, A Sumatzal 
Planter writes, dating 9th March, 1899 :—‘‘I consent to the price ot £— per thousand, I herewith! 
order 59,000. upon condition thai you. guarantee at least 33 % seeds germinating.” Plants. can b 
forwarded all. the-year round in Wardien cases, Price and particulars as per our Circular No. 30. Aj 
‘Borneo’ pee writes dating, Sandaken, 17th August, 1899:—The last lot of Para seeds turned: out 
very well,™ 


Ficus Elastica (Assam and Java Rubber.)—Seeds supplied by the pound. with uavenouions 31 
price according to quantity. ‘This tree grows equally well in high and low ‘land, in forest and grass| 
land, iés cultivation being extended largely by the indian Government. For price o1 seeds with particulars; 
as per our Circular No, 33. 

Manihot Glaziovii (Ceara or Manicoba Rubber). —Fies s available all the year round j 
price as per our Circular No. 31. 16 is superior to Mangabe and second to Para rubber. 

Urceola Escutenta (Burma: Rubber) yand Landolphia Kirkii (Mozambique Rubber). hci 
and plants, both are creepers. 


Cinckhona Seeds.—Dificrent varictics. 


Sterculia Acuminaia.  Goianat), Superior quatity, eeda and plants; price on application, 
packed to stand the transit well for several mont hs, & hardy sey cuttivabion easy. 


Erythrina Lithosverma. —Thornless variety, new crops of seeds ready in December, May and, 
June Price according to quantity. on application. F 


i Seeds and Plants of Cinnamon, Nutmes, Clove, Sandiewood, Pepper, Cardamom, Vanillas 
Arabian. Liberian and Maragogipe Cofiee, Cacao, Moa: Goea: Fibre; M fedicinal and Eruit Trees, Shade 
and Timber Trées, Hucalyptus various varicties, also Paling, Bulbs, Orenidg, &c, 

Our enlarged Deseviptive Price List of Yropical Seeds and Plents of Comm ercial Products for 
Foreign Countries for 1839- 19 70 axe now vEeIDg forwarded to applicants ii differ parts of the world 
Aiso Descriptive Price Lists of Seeds and 3 5, and Orchids, 

“Sourn Aritica.”—The gicab anilorily on South Afric vs of 25th March, 1899, says: 
<“‘ An interesting Catalogue reaches us irom tle East. Ib is iss by Ae itt Brothers, Topi ‘eal 
Seed Merchants, of Eenatatgoda, Ceylon, and schedules all the useful’ and beautiful plants* which 
esrs, AWilHa anis should do good 


turn to and prove that they were worth the grabbing, We recommend the great "Powers and’ 
Concessionaries under them to go to William Brothers.” 


A leading Planter writes from New Hebrides under date 17th Janusry, 1899:—“I shall-Hke 
few more of your Catalogues to distribute through these Islands, as I fecl sure many would place 
themselves in communication with you, did thoy mow where to write for Seeds and Plants,” 


Our New Descriptive Price Lists of Sceds of Shade Tre Ca Yoa, Cardamoms, nb 


Timber Trees, Trees for Avenues, Hede ses Wind and Shelter Belts, Srnamental T rees, Shrubs and. .Ciimb- 
ing Plents ; and Seeds and Pi ants of Palma, Cala amus, Pandanus, Cycads, Treo and other Merns, “ Crotougs 
and Dracinas, now being prepared and will bo ready shortly, spree 


Agents in Londen :—Messrs, P, W. WOOLLEY & Co., 83, Basinghall- Streot, 
Agent in-Colombo, Ceylon;—H. B, CREASY, Esq. 


Pelegraphic Address : J. P. WILLIAM & BROTHERS, 


WItuiam, VevyaNcopa, CEYON, si Tropical Seed Merchants, 


Lieber’s, A.I, and A.B,C, Codes. used, ; PMN AUABCO DA: CEYLON,, 
94 Kotiy 
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PLANTING IN THE WEST INDIES. 
DR. MORRIS’S PLANS. 


An agricultural Conference was held in Barba- 
dos in January, under the presideney of Dr. Mor- 
ris, Commissioner of the Imperial Department of 
Agriculture for the West Indies, who deseribed 
in his address the experimental work which was 
being done in the agricultural interests of the 
West Indies. In the sugarindustry, for example, 
beside the raising of new canes and the cheapen- 
ing of the manufacture, there was the reduction 
of the cost of cuitivation to be covsidered, and 
it was expected thatthe present costly systein of 
manuring might be modified without affecting 
the yield. The value of green manuring for fer- 
tilising cane lands was to be re-examined, and 
the cost of cultivation might also be reduced by 
increased uttention torotation and catch crops, 
thus growingtoa larger extent than at present 
the food stuffs and supplies imported from other 
countries. Next to sugar, cacao is the most im- 
portant production of the West Indies, Trinidad’s 
export of that product showing a steady increase 
in value year by year. Thisisan industry thot 
offers good profit to the planter ; it requires little 
labour, compared with sugar, and is adapted for 
large aud small cultivators. At Grenada, St. 
Lucia and Dominica, where many small growers 
have already started planting cacao, the Iimpe- 
rial Department will afford advice and assistance 
by means of travelling instructors, and establish 
model plots in each district as object lessons in 
theright methods of cultivation, A new coffee 
estate of abont 200 acres, at an elevation of 2,500 
feet, has been opened in Dominica by a Ceylon 
coffee planter. If this undertaking should be sne- 
cessful, Dominica may regain its former position 
as the producer of some of the finest coffee in the 
New World. The first-class coffee grown in the 
Blue mountains of Jamaica has been little affected 
by the recent fall in prices. Fruit cultivation 
continues to expand in Jamaica, and prodacers 
throughout the island must at once make arrange- 
ments to mee’ opportunities, which will arise, of 
shipping large quantities of fruit, when the new 
direct steamship service shall commence in Janu- 
ary next, for itis understood that the owners of 
the steamers are to be purchasers of produce and 
not merely carriers. While bananas and oranges 
will be the principal products taken, there wiil 
be an increasing demand for many of the minor 
products which areat present Juxuries in the Hn- 
ylish markets, and cultivators will do well to ex- 
tend their plantations, paying the greatest at- 
tention to the quality of their produce.—-Lmpertal 
Institute Jowrnal. 


THE DELGOLLA ESTATE CO., LD., 
(IN LIQUIDATION.) 


The liquidation of this estate by Mr. 
Munton is now closed, and the result is a 
loss on realisation of about Ri35,000 out of 
the capital of 220,000. The shareholders 
have, in other words, had about R155; paid 
pack for each paid-up share of R400. At one 
time, Delgolla seemed a most promising 
property, having not only flourishing cacao, 
ie also coconut palms ; but the cacao proved 
a great disappointment after a few years, 
and a purchaser having been found for the 
estate, it seemed very wise && liquidate. Mr. 
John Guthrie has audited the liquidator’s 
accounts and all is now closed, 
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TEA CROPS AND MANURING. 


ONCE again we are indebted to Messrs. 
Freudenberg & Co. and Mr. Joseph Fraser 
for the results of the very careful and 
elaborate series of imanuring experiments 
made by the latter on Pitakande éstate. 
(See page. 754) This is the second year 
of the experiments. Planters who file our 
monthly ought to refer to the May number 
of last year for the analyses of the average 
of the several plots, to compare with that 
of No 6 plot by Mr. Cochran, given on 
page 753. Mr. Fraser's own remarks on 
the results will be specially considered ; but 
it is evident that the observations must be 
continued for one or two years more, before 
any very definite conclusions are arrived at. 

In this connection we also call attention to a 
couple of letters arising out of our recent 
article on ‘‘Manuring” and ‘* Overproduction” 
—sce page 751. Some of these are suggestive 
and useful. Two writers seem to shew that, 
leaving out “tea not in bearing,” the aver- 
age production per acre has, on the whole, 
increased. It seems not to be realized that 
we had a practical purpose in view. we insist 
that the acreage of tea planted on forest-land, 
even in high districts, is appreciable; that 
there are absent proprietors and shareholders 
who are liable to be carried away by the 
general cry for ‘manuring” and that it is 
worth while to shew such proprietors—getting 
probably not less than 590 1b. tea per acre— 
that they ought to leave well.alone and take 
encouragement from the old field on Loole- 
coudura. Very different is the case of the 
estates on which Mr. Fraser has been 
experimenting: but, on the other hand, we 
are bound to put his opinion on record, as 
now sent to us, to the effect that *‘ generally 
all tea at medium and low elevations wiil 
have to be manured if yield and quality are 
to be kept up, even if planted in virgin soil. 
The forcing and exhaustive nature of the 
climate is so great at these elevations, both 
in regard to organic matter and soluble or 
availabie plant food, that the yield sooner or 
later invariably falls off.” 


—————_—_$_<a__ 

LARGE CrbDsrs oF LEBANON.—On p. 106 of the 
Gardeners’ Chronicle reference was made to these 
noble trees, from Transactions of English Arbori- 
cultural Society, vol., pars ii. ‘‘ Dimensions were 
given of different trees, the ene growing at Wesi 
Wycombe being stated to have a quarter girth 
of 71 inches, oy nearly 24 feet at 5 feet in eir- 
cumference from the ground, the largest Cedar 
ever seen by any arboricultuvrist preseat when the 
trees were inspected last August.” Jt may in- 
terest .hose gentlemen, or other readers of these 
pages, to learu that at Goodwood may be seen, 
without doubt, the finest specimen in the country. — 
1t has one clean stem, the girth at 5 feet from — 
the ground being no tess than 29 feet 6 inches. At 
this point, however, it is where the massive limb 
commence to divert from the stem. The smallest 
measurement of the latter taken at 3 feet 
from the ground, exceeds 25 feet 11 inches. The 
height is rather more than 100 feet; spread of 
branches 130 feet.. This specimen, together with 
many others, was planted in 1769. Richard Par- — 
ker, Goodwood,—Gardeners’ Chronicle, 
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CACAO IN SAMOA, 


The following (says the Samoa Weekly Herald )is 
taken from advance sheets ofa Consularreport :— 

Cacao is generally planted in rows about 14 feet 
apart and on hillsides at closer distances. Some 
planters favour a wider spacing ; thus it will be seen 
that from 180 to 225 trees are usually planted to each 
acre of ground occupied. During the third year a 
small crop is produced, but not until the fourth year 
is the crop of any appreciable value, Hach year there- 
after, as far as my short experience goes, the crops 
increase, and at the present time I can not even con- 
jecture how much may ultimately be produced. 

On my Papa'oloa plantation, after clearing my land 
of the forest growth, I set out rows of bananas in lines 
15 feet apart, and when these were well under way 
and offering good shade, I planted my cacao with 
spaces of 15 feet ou parts of the land and18 feet on 
other portions. Along all the different roads I 
planted pine apples, and I also devoted several fields 
to them. I have reserved for pasturage about 8 acres all 
told, and it may seem astonishing to people outside 
of Samoa when I say that land has furnished abun- 
dant pasturage for six horses, fifteen sheep, and twenty 
one head of cattle, Ican not from memory say just 
how much fruit I shipped last year from this place to 
Auckland, nor how many head of cattle I sold cut of 
the natural incre:se of the place. But I am well 
assured that my net profits, aiter paying every ex- 
pense, were upward of $1,20). This from 60 acres all 
told is very satisfactory, considering that all was 
cbtained from catch crops (bananas and pines) planted 
mostly to shade my cacao, from which, during the nex 
two years, I expect very profitable returns. 

Daring the early months of this year, Papaloloa was 
raided in turn by both factions then at war, and I 
have up to now been unable to procure a sufficient 
supply of laborers t) put it in its former tine condition. 
Though the whole of the crops was carried off or 
consumed on the spot during three moutas when hos- 
tilities existed, it 1s safe to say that from the sale of 
the fine fruit crop now coming on, I will still this year 
be able to score at leist as good a net profit as last; 
though this will not cover the great loss I mat with 
in the destruction of my herd of crttle, and the loss 
of 750 cacao trees wantonly pulled up by the adherents 
of Tanu and Tamasese. 

Part of my cacao has just commenced to bear, and 
I am forwarding its seed pods to ny different trading 
stations as fast as they come on. At these points 
they are freely given to the natives, who are 
now commencing the cultivation of cacao in good 
earnest in several districts. At Pagopago, I have at 
peesent about 3,000 trees in all stages of growth, and 
onmy property there I hive still room for about 
2,000 move plants, which will be set out this year. 

Afcer Papaloloazis cleared up 1 expect that eight 
men will be sufficient for the place while we are 
still raising fruit tor export. Next year, I will have 
to abandon this on account of the rapid growth of 
my cacao. When this is done, I will increase the 
number of my cattle to fifty or sixty at least, and 
their Daturalincrease will probably briug me neasly as 
much'as I should have received from the fruit and this 
too with lesslabour and trouble.—fvji Times, Feb. 17. 


-——_—_S——__-——_—_—_— 
BRITISH TROUT IN KASHMIR. 


The experiments in introducing British trout 
into Kashmir have come to an untimely end owing 
to the shipping agents at home having sent the 
ova in a slow steamer unprovided with a cool 
room, 
meet the box, found that the Duke of Bedford’s 
gift to the Kashmir Association had developed 
from ova into trot lone before the steamer had 
passed Adev. ‘Lhe Association has however suffi- 
cient funds at its disposal to make a further trial, 
and another attempt will we hear be made in the 
coming autumn.—Pioneer, March 21, 


Captain Allan, who went to Iarachi to. 
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THE TEA DUTY. 


Some Ficurss.—The announcement that the Bud- 
get speech would be made on Monday was only 
known at the close of last week, and occasioned 
considerable surprise owing to the early date. A 
rush was made to get dutiable articles out of bond, 
and some of the large tea distributors have been 
working early and late, It is a philosophical 
way of looking at the matter to say that the 
extra duty will not affect the general consumption. 
Anyway, it will fall heavily on the poor, to whom 
tea is at Once a necessary and a luxury, Although 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer does not appear to 
think so, tea contributes quite enough to tbe national 
exchequer. The additional burden of 2d per lb. is 
expected to produce in the course of twelve months 
a sum of £1,800,000. The duty from tea has pro- 
duced, in the teu months ending January 31, £3,640,633 
which is an increase on the corresponding ten months 
of last year of £344,833. The consumption per head 
for the period has therefore increased from 4.9 to 5,3 
pounds. The receipts from coffee duty were £162,963, 
against £155,932; from cocon #£154,208, against 
£155,000, The decrease in the latter was caused by 
the increased import of raw cocoa (which is taxed at 
1d per lb.) not quite compensating for the decreased 
import of foreign made chocolate and cocoa, which 
pays 2d. per lb. Brewers are not at all displeased 
with the Budget, for it is said they fully expected 
that the duty on beer would have been raised 2s. a 
barrel. Surpriseis expressed that millionaires have 
been left untouched, and that coffee escapes. Cer- 
tainly the Chancellor of the Exchequer believes in 
tea—as a source of revenue. 

Tus Tax on Broxers’ Conrract Notes.—Soms ua- 
easiness has been caused in commercial circles gene- 
rally by the Chancellor of the Exshequer’s proposal 
to tax contracts for goods sold by brokers, ‘he 
precise wording of the resolution carried in the House 
of Commons on Tuesday was “that there shall be 
charged upon a note signed by any person carrying on 
the business of a broker to his principal adyising him 
of the sale or purchase of any goods, wares, or mer- 
chandise the stamp duty following—namely: If the 
goods, wares, or merchandise are of the value of £5 
and under the value of £100, 1d; of the value of £100 
or upwards, 1s.’ This proposal is of a very wids 
character, and, whether intentionally or not, will be 
pretty sure to cause considerable friction in businese 
circles. Meetings of merchants and brokers have 
been held hurriedly at the London Chamber of 
Commerce, and a doputation was appointed to 
present to the Chancellor of the Exchequer a very 
numerously signed memorial asking for information 
as to the scope of the next tax, and that the 
memorialists might be heard before any final deci- 
sion was given. The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
has, we believe, agreed to receive a deputation next 
week, and ten representative brokers and merchants 
have been selected for this purpose. In the House 
of Commons last night Mr.C. McArthur asked whether 
the new stamp duty on produce contracts would apply 
to all descriptions of produce, including sugar, coiton, 
corn, provisions, and iron, and whether it would be 
levied on both spot and future transactions, and the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer replied in the affirmative. 
He also answered a question with regard to the pay- 
ments at the Custom houses on Saturday and Monday 
in anticipation of the extra duties to be imposed by the 
Budget, stating that the amount paid was £2,500,000, 
and that he hoped shortly to make some proposal 
with a view to the prevention of such large anticipa- 
tory payments.—Home and Colonial Mail, March 9. 


See EE 

_ Appryinc Manure To Fruir-Trees.—A mistake that 
is very often made in the application of manure to 
fruit trees is in heaping it right round the trunk 
and forking in within a radius of afoot or two, Itia 
not difficult to discover how far a tree’s roots extend, 
aud to pale the fertiliser accordingly, — Queensland 

ournal. 
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THE RUBBER-YIELDING  FICUSES 
NORTH AFRICA. 


[FROM THE REVUE DES CULTURES COLONIALES 
NOY. STH, 1899.] 

(Specially translated for the “ Tropical 
Agriculturist.”) 

It would bea mistake to suppose that Algeria 
and Tunis had climates which would permit of 
a profitable cultivation of rubber bearing plants. 
It would be wrong to imagine that if the northern 
slopes of the Atlas Mts. were unsuited, the southern 
and Sahara slopes would be less so. The greater 
part of the Algerian territory is an elevated plateau 
with a severe winter, and desert region, gener- 
ally elevated, which refuses all cultivation save 
that of the date palm. More than 25 years ago 
attempts at growing rubber-bearing plants of all 
kinds in the open air were made. Repeated 
experiments have shown that these plants can- 
not stand exposure to the winter chills and that 
even in sheltered positions they do not yield 
rubber in any satisfactory quantity. . . . . 
The following kinds cannot stand the winter. 
Bassia latifolia and longifolia of India ; Mimusops 
Balata (Guiana); Chrysophyllum diwersum; Hevea 
guyanensis and brasiliensis and  Landolphia 
diversa; Nor can the various artocarpi. The 
Castilloa elastica of Mexico the Hancornia speciosa, 
of South America and the Manihot Glaziovii 
though less delicate, can only rarely stand two 
or three winters cut of doors. On the ocher 
hand the Sapotilla, Achras sapota of the Antilles, 


IN 


succeeds well on the Algerian coast as_ to 
fructifying. but its vegetation is sluggish. The 
Alstonia Scholaris of the East Indies alone 


developes finely in the Hamma. ‘This arborescent 
Apocynea there attains vo more than 45 feet in 
height, but it does not yield any quantity of latex. 

Various Plwineria, in rich soils in which water 
does not remain through the winter, have a fine 
growth, but they suffer from frost. Among the 
Artocarpe, the genus Ficus alone offers some 
fine specimens among the Jlatex-bearers, but 
these are strictly limited to the neighbourhood 
of the sea. 

At the Experimental Gardens of Algiers scien- 
tists have again and again experimented on the 
Ficus trees growing there, many 40 years of 
age. Those richest in Jatex are the macro- 
phylla, elastica, glumacea the latter having a 
great resemblance to the macrophylla and then 
the rubiginosa. Then among the kinds with 
small leaves, Picus levigata, nitida, ete. 

(Then follow lists and deseriptions of three 
groups of Ficus), 

The value of the latex of the Algerian Ficus 
has long been questioned. Repeated experiments 
under various conditions showed that incision of 
the branch or aérial root let flow abundant 
milk, especially ia the summer season; that 
this latex, of a pure white colour, was glutinous, 
coasulating rapidly, and sticking to the fingers 
in long filaments when they were fresh ; but, as 
it got older, it lost all traces of elasticity and 
became a dry and powdery resin. 

The question had reached this point in 1890. 
The Ficus had grown much, and their develop- 
ment was attributed largely to the frequent 
incisions that had been made. The late Aimé 
Girard of the Institute, whom I still remember 
with affection, determined to intervene and de- 
fine the flow in the quality of the rubbers 
obtained. Later in 1896 Aime Girard resumed 
the same work more methodically ; he examined 
all the various rubber-like latex, I could collect 
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—which according to his directions underwent 
various preparations before they were sent to 
Paris. Death surprised this learned man in the 
midst of his labours, but M. Lindst has recently 
published a useful reswmé of them. 

I possess, however, the conclusions arrived at 
in private letters from M, Aimé Girard who kept 
me informed of his experiments. 

He found the rubbers procured interesting from 
the anomalies they presented. 

According to the different experiments of this 
learned man, it is at between 0°980 and 0°990, that 
we must place the density of ordinary rubber milk. 

a 


CEYLON TEA IN AMERICA: 


That the importance of the Colombo market 
is likely to be steadily developed in the near 
future goes without saying. As an illustration 
of this truth we may instance the opinion of 
Mr. V. L. Tissera who accompanied ‘*‘ Mr.” John 
Grinlinton to the Chicago Exhibition, remained 
in the States, started and bas run the tea- 
importing firm of V. L. TVissera & Co. for the last 
eight years, and returned recently to Ceylon 
by the German steamer ‘ Prinz Heinrich.” He 
is of opinion that Americans preter to have their 
tea brought to America direct from Ceylon and 
not wa the home market. And Mr, Tissera’s 
present visit to the East is mainly with the 
object of establishing branch firms in Colombo and 
perhaps, in Caleutta, by means of which he could 
import direct, thongh mot yet severing his con- 
nection with the London market. Mr. Vissera’s 
chief associates in the tea business at Chicago 
are the firm of Walsh, Lang & Co., who aet as 
distributors through no less than 32 agents in 
the States. He finds that the American public 
ave slowly, and by careful manipulation of the 
blends supplied, being brought to favour Ceylon 
teas, though the taste for China’s is difficult to con- 
vert. Our visitor also does 2 certain amount of 
business with Ceylon coffee which is much liked by 
our American cousins. 

Passing through Paris on his way Hast Mr. Tissera 
had the good fortune to meet our Commissioner, 
Mr. W E Davidson, who showed him round some of 
the buildings of the coming ‘‘ exposition.” He is 
reported also to have met a number of gentlemen 
in Paris, with whom he has arranged to run an 
“ Oriental Booth,” outside the Exhibition limits, 
for which unique depot he is shortly to send sup- 
plies of- tea. 

Mr. Tissera received some help last October 
from the Planters’ Association representative, Mr. 
W. Mackenzie, in the shape of 11 hali-chests of 
tea (black and green} in recognition of his fur- 
therance of the interests of Ceylon tea since 1893. 
Our visitor is at present residing with his brother 
at ‘‘ Tis Ville,” Gregory’s Road, Colombo. 


GERMAN CHEMICAL INDUSTRY.—The approxi- 
mate number of chemical factories in Germany 
is 5,950, employing 120,000 working men and 
4,000 chemists. Heavy chemicals. such as soda, 
acids, &e, find employment for 16,000 work- 
men; fine chemicals, 17,590; aniline colours, 
14,000 ; and fatty products, 9,000. Of the chemi- 
eal staffs, 220 are employed in heavy chemical 
work, 250 for fine inorganic chemicals, 90 for fatty 
products, 400 in the metallurgical industry, 300 in 
sugar refineries, and 1,300 in aniline dyeand organic 
chemical works. ‘There are about 75 to 80 works 
in Germany devoted to the extraction of tar — 
products and the mannfacture of aniline colours,— 
Revue des Prod. Chim, 
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PROPOSED NEW DOCK CHARGES IN 
LONDON, 


A statement issued by the London Chamber of 
Commerce reads :—‘‘ When powers were originally 
given to the dock companies of London it was 
provided, in order to maintain the freedom of 
the port, that lighters and craft should have free 
entry into the docks to deliver or discharge bal- 
last or goods to or from on board of vessels lying 
therein. At the beginning of last year, however, 
certain rates were imposed by the dock companies 
on coastwise craft engaged in this work. Under 
the auspices of the London Chamber of Commerce 
(Cement Trade Section) the action of Burham 
Brick, Lime and Cement Company, Limited, v. 
the London and India Docks Joint Com- 
mittee was thereupon brought before Mr. 
Justice Mathew in the Queen’s Bench Division, 
when il was decided that the new charges on 
sailing barges employed ‘in carrying cement and 
other goods from the Upper Medway to be dis- 
charged into ships lying in the defendants’ 
docks, and in receiving goods from ships lying 
in such docks’ were ‘wrongfully demanded,’ 
and ‘must be repaid.’ Parliamentary powers are 
now being sought by the Dock Companies to 
impose dues of this nature, and, if obtained, it 
is estimated that the trade of London may be 
burdened with an additional contribution to the 
companies of over £700,000 per annum. As the 
dock dues, rates, and charges already levied in 
London are alleged to be heavier than at any 
other port in the kiagdom or on the Continent, 
any further addition to the present high charges 
would be disastrous to the trade of London. 
Already notices have been issued by foreign 
commission houses warning their clients of the 
intended increase of London charges, and re- 
commending transhipping services at Antwerp, 
Hamburg, or Rotterdam. <A similar course was 
adopted during the great dock strike of 1889-90, 
which, as is well-known led up to the holding 
of stocks abroad, and the merchant. when sell- 
ing goods to the London market ordered lots 
by wire, to the detriment of London warehouse- 
keepers. Should the dock bills become law this 
course would most probably again be adopted. 
Amongst other public and mercantile bodies 
opposed to these bills as now drawn are the 
following :—The Corporation of the City of Lon- 
don, the London County Council, Association of 
Master Lightermen and Barge Owners, General 
Produce Brokers’ Association, _Wharfingers’ 
Warehouse Keepers’ and Granary Keepers’ Asso- 
ciation, London Flour Trade Association, Home 
and Foreign Produce Exchange, Limited, Whole- 
sale Spice and Rice Dealers’ Association, Indian 
Tea Association, Tea Buyers’ Association, Ceylon 
Association, London Corn Trade Association, 
Barge Owners’ Protection Society, Colonial Wool 
Merchants’ Association, Short Sea Traders’ Asso- 
ciation, Wine and Spirit Association. Every effort 
is consequently being made to oppose the bills 
now before Parliament, or to have them re- 
ferred to a Parliamentary Committee, with 
power to consider the whole subject of port 
administration.”—Home & Colonial Mail, Mayr. 9. 

fra ei Sewer 
GUANO IN SEYCHELLES. 

Writing from London on March 9th, 
Mr. John Hughes says:—‘* Probably Ceylon 
planters are not aware that in certain 
of the out-lying islands of the Seychelles 
there are deposits of Phosphatic Guano 
which from its composition is specially 
suitable as an ingredient of a good Tea 
manure. Already a few cargoes have 
been delivered in this country and samples 
have been submitted to me for analysis, so 
that I can testify to the quality from per- 
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sonal knowledge. I understand that this 
guano has been used for sugar-cane in 
Mauritius in conjunction with sulphate of 
ammonia, the two materials making an ex- 
cellent mixture; for the guano itself con- 
tains only about 14 per cent of ammonia 
and requires more nitrogen in the form of 
sulphate of ammonia to be added in order 
to render the mixture suitable for sugar-cane. 
It is intended to develop the working of 
this deposit, and no doubt the guano will 
be brought to the notice of Ceylon planters, 
as the material is in my opinion admirably 
adapted for tea manures for, it is not too 
stimulating like Peruvian and other highly 
nitrogenous guanos, which are quite un- 
suitable for tea and coffee. It would be 
interesting to hear whether there is 
any local knowledge of this Seychelles 
Guano, and the object of these few lines is 
to direct attention to the matter for further 
inquiry.” 
ee 
THE IMPERIAL BUDGET AND TEA. 


WE give inourdaily the full report of that 
portion of the budget speech and debate refer- 
ring te our staple. From the point of view of 
the Imperial Government, it is impossible to 
find fault with the inerease of the duty by 
2da lb. at this time, and no serious opposition, 
or criticism even, was offered on the pros 
posal. The Jarge clearances of tea in antici- 
pation of the rise, are referred to in Messrs, 
Gow, Wilson &'Stanton’s Circular (given asa 
daily Swpplement) and are also the occasion of 
the following pithy paragraph by Messrs. Geo, 
White & Co.:— 

As indicating the anxiety of the Trade to fore- 

stall any advance inthe tax, 5,542,241 lb. were 
released from Bond on the 3rd, and 17,183,638 Ib. 
on the 5th inst., making the unprecedented total 
for two days of 22,725,879 lb., representing nearly 
£379,000 sterling. 
The disorganisation of the trade following on 
the new arrangement, caused the postpone- 
ment of the usual weekly sales.—The Rood 
Lane firm furnish us with some suggestive 
figures this time in respect of the home con- 
sumption of tea in Great Britain, showing 
how it has risen from 3°42 Ib. per head 
of population in 1866 to 5:98lb. in 1899, 
Ceylon tea only appears from 1885 when 
3,217,000 Ib. were taken off, while last year 
the quantity was no less than 85,137,945 lb.! 
China tea has fallen from 974 millions Ib. in 
1866 to 233 millions lb. in 1899 ; while Indian tea 
has risen from4s millions lb. to 134 millions Ib. 
in the same period. 


THE GRAPE FARM.—The following letter 
is from Mr. T. J. Harris, of the Jamaica 
Public Gardens, to the Jamaica Agricultural 
Society :— 

““StR,—1 am desired by the Director of Public 
Gardens to inform you that he considers it 
necessary for me to again visit the grape farm 
at Newport, to note the progress of the vines. 
and to carry out any work that I might find to 
be necessary. He also suggests that if you 
thought of visiting thefarm shortly, we may go 
together to save expense, if not Iam to proceed 
alone.” 

‘A Grape Farm” is what should be started 
at an early date in the Northern Province of 
Ceylon to test the country for viticulture, 


t 
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RUBBER TRADE OF THE UNITED 
KINGDOM. 


The follawing interesting table respecting the 
rubber trade of the United Kingdom for the past 
three years will be interesting to our readers, and 
although it may be misleading in some respects ib is 
important to notice that in spite of the supposed 
great increase in the nse of rubber, the consumption 
in this country was less in 1899 by nearly 5,990,090 
lb. weight than in the provious year, and the value 
about £400,000 less, Comparing the imports there 
was «1 marked increase on the total amount imported 
in 1898 over 1897 of over 10,090,000 lb. of nearly 
£2,000,000 value, but there was a considerable falling 
off in 1899, the weight decreasing 4,500,000 lb., but 
the value was only about £300,000 less. Cnriously 
enough the re-exports of raw rubber have steadily 
increased both in weight and value, but tuking thie 
average value per lb. in 1897, the imports and exports 
were thesame, namely, 2s 04d per Jb. whilethat used in 
this country only averaged 1s 114d per Jb. In 1898, 
the imports averaged 2s 3;d per lb., while the re- 
exports averaged 2s 4d per Ib., that for home con- 
sumption amounting to 23 43d per Ib. Daring 1899, 
although the prices all-round were considerably 
higher than in 1898, the imports averaged 23 24 per 
lb., the re-exports 23 57d, while that consumed in 
the Uni:ed Kingdom averaged 2: 02d per lb, Ot 
course there are a pumber of points conneztel with 
a general statement such as this which detract from 
the value tobe placed upon the result. Mor instance, 
in the imports we get a large quantity of the best 

aality rubber fron the South American market. 
The average value of the Brazilian rubber imported 
in 1897 was 2s 10 1/8]., while for 1898 it amounted 
to 8s Ofd. The figures for 1899 we iave not yet 
complete. Of our re-exports, a large proportion is 
of the better quality rubber, the cheaper African 
kinds being largely shipped to Continental ports 
direct, so that our vre-exports average a high 
while our home consumption is consequently 
somewhat lower in comparison. We are preparing 
a full statement of the rubber trade for the past 
three years, which will doubtless prove very intevest- 
ing to all engaged in the rubber trade, and we shall 
be glad to receive particulars from any of our readers 
which in any way bears upon this question :— 


1897 Avr. 
Total weight Total value value per |b. 

Raw Rubber. Ib. x s d 

Imports 44,456,048 4,553,416 2. 03 

Re-Eixports 26,619,152 2,795,878 2 O% 

Consumption 17,836,896 1,757,538 214 
1898 

lb. ae peu Ib 

Imports 5£ 833,072 6,214,933 2 34 

Re-Exports 33,023,536 4,020,850 2 4 

Consumption 21,809,536 2 194,083 2 44 
1899 

Ib. cS per lb 

Imports 50,360,464 5,925,643 2 O24 

Re-Exports 34,284,880 4,271,711 Q 53 

Consumpticn 16,075,584 1,653,932 2 OF 


--India Rubber and Guttapercha Journal, March 1. 


SOUTHERN INDIA PRIZE TEA. 


We learn that the Agri-Eorticultural Society’s 
Gold Medal for tea has been again awarded to the 
Glendale Tea Estates, now under the manage- 
ment of the Nilgiri Plantations Compwny, Limited. 
The prize tea, which is being sold at As. 8 per 
pound, was valued by the brokers at tweive pence. 
The sample case has bern most kindiy presented 
to one of the Vriend-in Need Society's Women’s 
Woikshops.—Madras Mail, March 28. 
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PLUMBAGO IN CEYLON: 


THE MINING INDUSTRY AND THE 
COMMERCIAL ‘ BOOM”; 


IS THE LATTER A BLESSING, OR 
CURSH, TO THE SINHALESE? 
PADDY CULTIVATION DISTINCTLY 
FALLING OFF. 


DuRING a recent visit to the Southern 
Province, we were much struck with the 
evidences brought under our notice of social 
disorganisation, and indeed demoralisation, 
among the Sinhalese, in connection with 
the great ‘‘boom” in plumbago. The recent 
sudden rise in value, Be fifty to a hundred 
per cent., had quite turned the heads of the 
people in districts where there is any prob- 
ability of the mineral being found. Not 
only was agriculture neglected,—work in 
the paddy fields delayed or postponed until 
too late, attention to gardens and planting 
a thing of the past,—but the “craze” had 
affected the villagers accustomed to work 
for the tes planters; it had moreover greatly 
disturbed domestic service—so that Sinhalese 
house servants were at a premium,—and it 
has even in some quarters emptied the 
ichools! In their haste to be rich, Sinhalese 
parents insist on their children working all 
day in cleaning and sorting the precious 
mineral and they call home house-boys and 
appus to take apart in plumbago digging or 
exploiting. Not only so; but we were assured 
that the industry with the new and greatly 
snereased wealth which it has brought and 
is bringing in, is provoking an _ wunpre- 
cedented spirit of gambling. A Wuropean 
resident, who knows the people and their 
language well in the Galle district, declared 
that instead of i0 and 50 ceuts—the ac- 
customed stake from each in a gambling 
bout,—the villagers or idlers now gamble 
for five rupees each ; and in one case, away 
out in the country, he had found each person 
staking fifty rupees! Then, again, just as 
gambling on horse-races in England has been 


brought within the reach of domestic — 
servants, so in South Ceylon—and perhaps 


in other plumbago-yielding divisions — persons 
now wander about asking appus and ayahs, 
cooks and table-boys, to take a rupee, or — 
five-rupee ticket, in anew plumbago mining — 
company or village syndicate; and so, in all — 
these ways, plumbago mining and prepara-_ 
tion has provoked an extraordinary amount of 
gambling, with its inevitable concomitant of — 
crime, among the people. ; 
We were especially struck with the many — 
paddy fields out of cultivation, no doubt a 
direct result of the plumbago-mining mania. — 
But we were assured by some old residents — 
that ever since the abolition of the paddy — 
rent—that is eight years ago—the tendency has — 
been to circumscribe, rather than to extend, — 
the area under culture. This is in accord- — 
ance with experience in the Central Province ~ 
under the old system which permitted the — 
purchase of the rent at a value covering a 
certain number of years. Where such pur- — 
chase was made, it was found that the ~ 
object was almost invariably to have so much — 
less to cultivate—to secure so many more — 
holidays—rather than to get more crops or — 
money! Who will say that there was not 
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philosophy in this, although it is enough 
to scare & Western political economist. It 
is certainly time that there was a careful 
investigation by the several Government 
Agents and their Assistants as to the effect 
of the policy adopted from Ist January 1892, 
on the staple of our native agricultural enter- 
prise in the country. It may be supposed 
that the plumbago diversion complicates the 
matter ; but it should be easy to distinguish 
between ancestral tields neglected tor the 
first time this year and those previously 
allowed to fall out of cultivation; while, of 
course, the reason given by the owner for 
non-cultivation in each case, should be specially 
recordedand can then be taken quantum valeat 
by the Government and the public. The prac- 
tical value of such an Enquiry and Report 
in connection with the Administration of 
the rural districts and the welfare _ of 
the people, cannot be over-estimated. We 
actually finda London journalist of some 
weight, heading an extract from a local 
paper,—‘‘Ceylonand a Possible Famine,” basing 
this on thedeclension of, paddy culture ; and 
any day there may be questions on the 
subject in the House of Commons. Governor 
Sir West Ridgeway must see, therefore, the 
wisdom of being in a position, as soon as 
possible, to afford reliable information if 
called on to do so by Mr. Chamberlain. 
Should it appear that the wild rush into 
plumbago is causing the ruin of “paddy,” 
then it may be necessary for the Govern- 
ment to devise some check on promiscuous 
“mining” (and gambling) by the Sinhalese 
people,--a check that may serve to choke 
them off from a comparatively new and 
precarious industry, while urging, or com- 
pelling, their attention to the one occupa- 
tion to which they have been accustomed 


from time immemorial, and which has 
always been held in the highest esteem 


amongst them. 
—_—_____-__—_—_—_-. 


THE COCONUT PALM AND SCIENTIFIC 
CULTULE. 


How delighted the late accomplished Mr. 
Davidson, coconut planter in the Jattna 
Peninsula, would have been to have had to 
guide him, such a paper as Mr. Cochran 
furnishes today—see page 7%64—for the 
benefit of all intelligent cultivators of the 
palm. ‘There is a happy combination of 
practical experience and — scientific in, 
vestigation in the results arrived at and 
the recommendations made; and we should 
like to hear what such veterans as Messrs 
W. B. Lamont and W. Jardine and the 
present experienced Managers of Franklands 
and Goluapokuna, have to say on the paper. 
before us and its several series of analy- 
ses. The great advantage obtained for 
the palms where the husks are allowed to be 
veturned to thesoil, is made very manifest. 
Manufacturers of coir fibre, etc, must 
necessarily compensate their gardens tor the 
additional drain upon them. Mr. Cochran 


incidentally shows that the application of | 


galt to coconut palms growing along the 
seaside is not required; but does that of 
itself not prove how much good salt should 
do to palms grown in the interior, away up 
the Mahaoya valley for instance ? 
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PLANTING NOTES. 


““ AGRICULTURAL EDUCATION IN GREATER 
BriIvatn.”—Under this heading, Professor Hedger 
Wallace read a paper before the Society ” of 
Arts, on February 27th. We are reproducing 
ib in our monthly pericdical, but meantime we 
give the paragraph referring to Ceylon :— 

In Ceylon the elements of agriculture are taught 
as a specific subject in the Government schcols, and & 
primer of agriculture has been published by the Direc- 
tor of Public Instruction. There is also a school of 
agriculture at Colombo which was opened in 1884, and 
has ten branch institutions. From this school, to 
which a dairy is attached, agricultural instructors are 
sent into remote rural districts to illustrate improved 
methods, The school for a number of years has also 
issued a month!y magazine and this, along with the 
Tropical Agriculturist, furnishes the agricultural litera- 
ture of the colony, a colony, I may add, which has the 
reputation of being itself the best training ground for 
the tropical planter. 

THe 190) THA SEASON has now fairly com- 
menced. A number of gardens in several districts 
commenced taking leaf in the middle of this month 
aud prospects are reported fair all round. Red 
spider is stated to have made its appearance in 
some Sylhet gardens after a dry spell, but aheavy 
fall of rain washed it away. It is too early to 
prophesy, but the general aspect of tea affairs is 
propitious for the coming season. . We note from 
Government returns that in 1898 the area settled 
by time expired coolies in the Province of Assam 
amounted to 72,697 acres. It is explained that 
this does not show the whole amount’ of land set- 
tled with coolies, asit excludes the considerable 
area rented from private owners, but the figures are 
sufficiently suggestive, especially when contrasted 
with preceding years. In 1580 the acreage settled 
in this manner was 4,584, in 1885—8,196, in 1890 
—32,360, in 1897—67,923.—Indian Gardening. 

PARA RUBBER AT THE STRAITS.— We call at- 
tention to a letter (see page 748) by our old (or 
rather young) friend, Mr. K V Carey, Chair- 
man of the United Straits P.A. and at one time 
a Ceylon planter, like his father, Mr. Arthur 
Carey, before him. So important is’ the 
Para Rubber Industry in the Straits becom- 
ing, that the Chairman proposes (with ‘ap- 
parently the countenance of Sir F Swetten- 
bam) that a special agent or expert should 
be sent to Brazil to report on the different 
modes of harvesting, preparation, &c.. Now, 
we have no hesitation in saying that until 
full use ismade of the information already 
available, such an expedition weuld simply 
mean a waste of money. Infact we question 
if any knowledge worth. having could be 
added t> what is already available from 
experts, tourists, traveilers, journalists,. who 
have ere now visited the South American 
rubber-yielding divisions and reported fully 
upon them. Has, Mr. E V Carey, for in- 
stance, digested the information in our com- 
pilation, ‘‘Ali About Rubber”? Ifhe has 
we should like to know what. he requires 
from an expert visiting Para beyond what 
is in that volume? We are not. writing 
egotistically ; because the information referred 
tois not from our pen—it is taken from 
a hundred sources and deals with all rubber- 
growing countries, more especially Brazil... It 
wouldjbe well, therefore, for Mr. Carey’s Com- 
mittee to study this volume and then to draw 
up a series of questions; as to the points .on 
which they wanted further enlightenment 
at the hands of an expert visiting Brazil, 
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A New ‘“Rupeer PLANtT.”—The Semaine 
Horticole of January 13th publishes an illustra- 
tion and a figure of a new species of Ficus 
called F’. Hetveldiana. It is a moderate-sized tree, 
growing in the Belgian Congo. The leaves are 
on long slender stalks, the blades cordate oblong. 
Tt will form a fine shade tree in the tropics, and 
grows rapidly under cultivation,—Gardeners’ 
Chronicle. 


“ MAZAWATTE.”—A Ceylon friend at home 
sends us a specimen of this Compzany’s ad- 
vertising, from which we quote as follows :— 

£85,862 83 8d Represents 194 miles of 100 Ib. 
tea chests, 5,151,746 lb. of delicious Mazawattee, 
equals over 2,300 tons. 1,300,000,000 cups of Maza- 
wattee would fill a huge tea-duct 1,670 miles 
long by 1 ft. square. Reaching from London to 
Siberia, right across Europe. A river of liquid 
Mazawattee as long as the river Thames, 215 
miles long, 8 ft. wide by 1 ft. deep. 

The Sugar to sweeten this Mazawattee tea 
(one lump of a cubic inch to each cup) would 
make a road of sugar 144 miles long, 10 ft. wide 
by 1 ft. thick; and the milk for the delicious 
tea would filla milk duct of 1 ft. square, which 
would extend from London to Dublin, a distance 
of 289 miles in a straight line. 


Tue Tea Dury.—A London wholesale firm have 
through a trade journal made to their customers 
the following offers :— 


If you remit us (PLAN A,) as a deposit, a sum equal 

to the present Duty of 4d. per lb. on any quant:ty 
.of tea, we will hold on your account that quantity. 

Thus for every £25 you send, we undertake to enter 
for you 1,500 lb. of tea at our present list prices, and 
at the 4d. Duty rate, and you gain shouid an ad- 
vance in Duty take place. If however, the Duty be 
not advanced, all we ask from you is to send us orders 
(before 31st December next) equal in amount to the 
sum you have actually deposited with us, and the 
transaction ends. 

If. you remit us (PLAN B,) a deposit at the rate of 1d. 
per ib,. 2.e., one-fourth the present Duty, on any 
quantity of tea, we will hold on your account that 
quantity. Thus, for every single sovereign (£1) you 
deposit with us, we will enter for you 240 lb. of tea 
at our present list prices, and at the 4d, Duty rate, 
and you gain ifthe duty beraised. You advance 1d., 
whilst we advance 3d., per lb. for the present Duty. 
If, however, the Duty be not raised, you on your part 
nndertake to complete the purchase (before 31st 
December next) of all the Teathus entered for you. 


AN OLD Sussyect REvIveD.—Kew are 
aware probably that the question raised by 
‘“* Wanderer” (see elsewhere) has been be- 
fore discussed in our columns and the 
matter went so far at one time as that 
estimates of the cost of erecting a Paper 
Mill ;on the side of the Kelaniganga were 
prepared; but nothing came of it and there 
can be no harm in now reconsidering the 
subject of the introduction of .a paper- 
making industry into Ceylon. Why should the 
Government not take a hint and guarantee a 
bounty for the first ton of. locally-made 
paper ? ‘The value of actual local industries 
must be insisted upon and we are glad to 
find our correspondent draws further atten- 
tion to this subject. Possibly people in the 


past have been asleep ; so our correspondent - 


thinks: and it is within the region of the 
future that the fibre and grasses of Ceylon 
can be put to other uses than they now 
command. Atany rate we live and learn and 
the man who shall introduce a paying Paper 
Mill into Ceylon, will deserve the cordial 
thanks of all of us, 
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Dr. GEORGE WATT, C.LE., who is retiring from 
the position of Reporter on Economic Products 
in the Department of Agriculture ‘of the Indian 
Government, has been associated with this depart- 
ment since 1884, He will be recalled as having 
charge of the Imperial Indian Economie Court at 
the Colonial and Indian Exhibition of 1886.— 
Lritish and Colonial Druggist, Mareh 2. 


“ NATAL PLANTS.”—It is highly satisfactory 
at this time to receive from Natal the second 
part of Natal Plants. This consists otf a series 
of quarto lithographs, with accompanying des- 
cripiions, from Mr. Medley Wood and Mr. Mau- 
rice Evans. In the present number we find various 
plants of garden interest, such as Cyrtanthus 
Mackenni, t. 51 ; Leonotis jeonurus, t. 53 ; Haeman- 
thus natalensis, t. 58.—Gardencrs’ Chronicle. 


~ TEA.—According to the Indian Daily News the 
tea season in South Sylhet has begun on most of 
the gardens. Shamshernagar started ‘* tipping” 
on the 3rd, which is early for the district. After 
a spell of hoc dry weather, South Sylhet gardens 
since the 17th, have been getting a plentiful 
supply of rain, so that the lots ot leaf may be 
expected. Ned spider was in evidence, but the 
heavy rain experinced will wash a good dea! of 
it away. Gardens, on the whole, are looking well, 


APPOINTMENTS FROM Kiw.—We learn that an 
extraordinary demand for trained gardeners for 
positions of importance has been experienced at 
Kew within the last year or so. In addition to 
changes of situation which have oceurred in the 
ordinary way, nineteen appointments have been 
filled by the authorities. Amongst these are nur- 
sery-foremen, head gardeners, assistants in the 
Royal Botanic Gardens, Calentta (N. Gill and 
W. F. Green) ; superintendent, Agri-Horticultural 
Society, Madras, (B Cavanagh) ; superintendent, 
Parks and Garden, Shavghai (A. Arthur) ; Cura- 
tor, Botanic Station, Accra (W. Brown) ; Agri- 
cultural Instructors for the West Indies (A J 
Jordan and M MeWNiel); Curator, Botanie Gar- 
dens Antigua (WN Sands); Assistant Superin- 
tendent, Kotanie Gardens, Trinidad (W = Leslie), 

hese appointments have ail been filled from the 
improver-gardeners employed at Kew, 7.¢., young 
men who after five years training in good private 
gardens or nurseries enter Kew for a two years’ 
course.—Gardencrs’ Chronicle. 


DESTRUCTION BY PAROQUETS.—A letter was 
read at a recent meeting of the Board of 
Management of the Jamaica Agricultural 
Society, from Mr. Charles H. Nunes and two 
others from Falmouth, Trelawny, bringing 
to the attention of the Board of Manage- 
ment, ‘serious loss sustained annually to the 
orange and lime crops by destruction thereof 
by parrots and paroquets, which birds were 
protected under the law. Not only did these 
birds destroy the above citrus plants, but they 
attacked young breadfruits, 
Board to bring the matter to the notice of the 
Government, in order that legislation might 
be amended in this respect, and thus yield- 
ing privilege to destroy the birds all the year 
round. ‘lhe destruction of these birds was 
beyond description and they were really of 
no value whatever. They were sure that it 
opinion from different parishes be taken, if 
would corroborate the statement they made. 
The matter was referred to the Standing 
Committee on Fruit to report on the matter,” 
—How about paroquets in Ceylon? 


‘they asked the. 2 
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COFFEE, COCONUTS, RUBBER &c. AND 


PROGRESS. 


(From a Special Correspondent.) 

It is perhaps not so glowing a tale that is fur- 
nished when I turn to the world of planting and 
agriculture. The labour problem naturally enters 
largely into the former sphere and this remains still 
unsatisfactory. The Government has been a large 
employer of labour on railway and other works, and 
this has somewhat handicapped the planter in the way 
of cheap labour. In time this will right itself. The 
main planting industry has been coffee, but its ex- 
istence in the Native States has, unfortunately, never 
been very flourishing, and recently the very low price 
of coffee, has been the means of bringing some of the 
best known estates to the hammer. !n time those 
who have the financial strength will doubtless benefit, 
but meanwhile the weaker are being frozen out. When 
you see some thirteen piculs per acre as I did in the 
Klang district, it looks as though there should be a 
future. This was a lowland estate, and such a crop 
has not, I believe, been gathered on any of the estates 
on higher land. So much has been hoped for from 
coffee and somuch capital expended, I can only hope 
that it will yet be a profitable industry to both in- 
dividuals and the State. In other directions coco- 
nuts seem to be doing well and to be a fairly constant 
source of revenue, and Para rubber cultivation has 
made a good deal of headway and should in time make 
a fair show in the list of exports. I am ‘not altogether 
sure, however, that the indigenous Getah Rumbong 
would not prove more profitable in the long run. If 
the price of its produce is not up to rubber, it iz much 
more prolific inits yield, and asit is a native there 
is not the same difficulty about seed. Padi cultiva- 
tion by natives has increased and gives signs of ex- 
tension. It might well be the dream of every officer of 
the Government to see these Native States not only 
supplying their own rice requirements, but that they 
should be the granary of the colony of the Straits 
Settlements. It is well to know that land revenue is 
increasing, and that the cultivation of padi is 
being extended, but much more yet remains to be 
done. Unless I am mistaken, the Malay will in- 
creasingly go in for this class of work, but the pro- 
gress will be less rapid than one might reasonably 
hope for. Some schemes for its larger cultivation 
have been, and are, under the consideration of the 
Government, and irrigation is being resorted to in 
more than one district. 

It does not exactly come under the heading, but I 
may note anew industry at Ipoh that bids fair to do 
well. The Perak Marble Company (Limited) has been 
started to work on some excellent marble. It has 
first, good marble suitable for many domestic and 
ornamental uses; it is close to the line ofrailway, 
which gives the company good transport ; it has good 
machinery, which was almost in working order at the 
time of my visit; and lastly, there should be a good 
market all around Malaya, and possibly over a more 
extended area. With good and economical manage- 
ment the company ought to do well. The material at 
its disposal is more than ample, and the marble is 
said to be of good grain.—London and China Hxpress, 
March 9th. 


TEA IN THE PHILIPPINES. 


Mr, C. Ffollioct Pears, to whose adventures 
we have already referred fully in previous issues, 
having been enabled to publish a full account of 
them through the courtesy of Mrs. Pears, has re- 
turnedfrom the Philippines, where he went in con- 
nection with the wreck of his vessel. He has given 
our evening contemporary a rough idea of what 
he thinks of the future of the island recently 
acquired by the Amevicans :—~ 


TEA CULTIVATION. 


“The country,” said Mr, Pears, ‘‘is exceedingly 
fine, and-I should think that some portions of it 
95 
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would be very suitable for tea cultivation. Thesoil 
looks as if it had plenty ofiron init. They grow 
coffee there already, and [ did not notice any disease 
amongst it. Cacao is also cultivated, but the trees 
are sickly, and the pods very small. There is any 
amount of gold there, but it is not mined to any very 
great extent; and there is, as well, plenty of 
steel, from which the Filipinos make their swords. 
The climate of the country is exceedingly fine. 
In the early morningsit is nice and cool, similar 
to the climate of Dikoya. Ofcourse, there is a 
certain amount of fever. Imported food stuffs 
are very dear and heavily taxed, but the indus- 
tries in which there is ample room for develop- 
ment are.sugar cultivation, saw-mills, and rice- 
mills. The Enelish firms in Manila, I may say, 
do nearly all the business. 

**The Americans,” added Mr. Pears, ‘‘ are just 
beginning to buy Ceylon tea. Dr. Stephens, a 
dentist who used to be in Ceylon, has imported it 
to Manila, andthe Commissariat bought up all 
he had and wanted a lot more.” Mr. Pears 
thought it would be advantageous if someone in 
Ceylon could secure acontract with the American 
Commissariat tosupply Ceylon tea to the 60,000 
odd troops in the Philippines. 


—__. 


COLOMBO COMMERCIAL CO., LD. 
ANNUAL REPORT. 


The following is the Report, which was to be pre- 
sented to the fifth ordinary general meeting of the 
Company held in London, on Thursday, the 15th 
day of March, at noon. 

The Directors have pleasure in placing before 
Shareholders statements shewing favourable re- 
sults for the past year, viz, :— 


Profit and Loss Account for the year ended 30th 
September, 1899. 
Balance Sheet made up to 30th September, 1899, 
It will be seen from the Profit and 
Loss Account that after debiting all 
charges, interest on Debentures, &c., 


the profit for the year amounted to.. £9,184 4 6 
A balance was brought forward from 
last year of ate Be) alea tO spats} 


Making the total at credit of Profit 
and Loss a ae .. £10,487 12 8 
From this the following sums%have 
been transferred, viz.:— i 
To Exchange Reserve 
against Capital Hx- 
penditure -- £1,400 18 5 
To Reserve Fund .. 1,000 0 O 


eee 


2,400 18 5 


Leaving available for Dividend, &c., 
asum of .. 80 os £8,086 14 3 
sits Bae A SY Nees nema 


CENSUS OF THE ANIMAL KINGDOM.—The editors 
of the Zoological Record have recently drawn up 
a table that indicates approximately the number 
of the living species of animals. The following 
are the figures given :—Mammals, 2,500 ; reptiles 
and batrachians, 4400; tunicata, 900; brachio- 
pods, 150; crustaceans, 20,000 ; myriapods, 3,000; 
echinoderms, 3,000; ccelenterata, 2,000; prtoo- 
zoans, 6,100 ; biris, 12,500; fishes, 12,000; mol- 
lusks, 50,000 ; bryozoans, 1,800 ; arachnids, 10,000; 
insects, 230,000 ; vermes, 6,150; sponges, 1,506. 
General total, 366,000 distinct species.— British 
and Colonial Druggist. 
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COCONUTS AND CHEMISTRY : 
A SHORT CONTRIBUTION TO THE 
CHEMISTRY OF COCONUT CULTIVATION. 
(By M. Cochran.) 


It cannot fail to be of some service towards 
the perfecting of the art of manuring the coco- 
nut tree, if we coimpare, In respect of the more 
important constituents (from an agricultural 
peint of view,) what the crop removes from the 


soil with what is added in manures by ex- 
perienced planters. L i ; 
There are several considerations which lead 


one to expect considerable diversity im the re- 
commendations of experienced planters for the 
manuring ofcoconuttrees, one of these is the great 
capability for increased yield which may legiti- 
mately be inferred from the great differences in 
the amounts of crop obtained from average trees 
grown under average conditions, and from trees 
grown under the most favourable conditions, 
thus, while the average crop all over the island 
is set down by some writers as between 14 and 
20 nuts per tree per annum, there are trees to 
be found growing under very favourable con- 
ditions of soil, &c, which are said to yield 
for years in succession at the rate of 400 nuts 
per tree per aunum. One writer in 1896, dat- 
ing from Dombawinne estate, Mirigama, stated 
the maximum yield of a coconut tree as 900 
nuts in one year. Another reason for the diver- 
sity in manurial recommendations is the fact 
that, in some cases, only the oil and part of 
the poonag, in others only the copra,is sent fromthe 
estate, while in other cases the whole nuts and 
some of the leaves are removed. 

One system of manuring has for its object to 


return to the soil an amount of  fertilising 
material equivalent to that removed by the 
copra. Taking 170 lb. of poonae asthe prodace 


of 1,000 nuts, and reckoning the poonae to 
contain 3:3 per cent of nitrogen, 1°35 per cent 
of phosphorie acid, and two per cent of potash, 
there wouid be removed in the poonaec from 1,000 
nuts 5°61 lb- of nitrogen, 2:295 lb of phosphoric 
acid, and 3:4 1b. of potash. Planters who manure 
expect to get at least 40 nuts per tree per 
annum. One planter informs me that he gets 
15 nuts per picking per tree, and there are six 
pickings per annum, so that he gets 90 nuts 
per tree per annum, I shali suppose that, while 
some planters who manure get 40 nuts per tree, 
others get as many as 80. Each tree will at 
these rates of production remove from the soil 
in copra (as estimated from the poonac) in two 
yeare respectively. 


Trees Trees 

yielding yielding 

40 nutsper 80 nuts per 
annum. annum. 
lb. lb. 

Nitrogen se “4483 “8376 
Potash oe 272 5440 
Phosphoric Acid .. 1876 3672 


It is necessary, however, to take into account the 
fertilising ingredients removed from the soil in the 
husk, the shell and the “milk” of the ripe nut, 
From analyses I have made I find that 

1,000 husks each weighing 1:789 lb. 

1,000 shells each weighing 666 ,, 

5)0 lb. “milk” or 4 lb. per nut remove from 


the soil. 
Nitrogen 40 fe 2°6618 Ib. 
Potash an +»  13°4706 ,, 
Phospheric acid.. eo 6420 ,, 
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From these data, it iseasy to calculate what is re- 
moved in two years by the husks shells and milk 
of 40 and 80 nuts respectively, and, adding the 
same to the quantities found in the poonac, we 
get :— 

Anounts of nitrogen phosphoric acid and potash 
removed from the soil in two years by crops of 40 
and 80 nuts per annnm respectively. 


Nitrogen .. a0 *6607 Ib. 1-3214 lb. 
Potash 13497 ,, 2°6984 ,, 
Phosphoric acid 2350 ,, “4700 ,, 


I shall now compare with these amounts of im- 
portant ingredients removed hy crop the amounts 
added to .the soil by the different systems of 
manuring coconut trees as practised by experienced 
planters. First, we may consider the system of 
using the manure of cattle fed on the grass only 
of the coconut estate. This system, of course, adds 
nothing tothe mineral ingredients of plant food of 
the estate ; but it should increase the amount of 
nitrogen available for the tree, and even the 
mineral ingredients are rendered more available for 
plant food by being assimilated, first by the herbage, 
and afterwards by the cattle. It will be interest- 
ing, therefore, to calculate the amounts of the 
fertilising materials that are drawn from the soil 
by the grass, and converted into still more avail- 
able forms of plant-food by the cattle grazing on 
the estate. For practical purposes, the amounts of 
fertilising material in the grass may be taken as 
the same as that supplied in the mannre seeing 
the cattle are not being fed witha view to being 
fattened. I have no exact data as to the quantity 
of grass prodneed on an acre of coconut field; but 
I am informed by the well-known coconut planter 
Mr. Francis Beven, of Franklands estate, that 100 
acres of coconut land can grow grass for 60 to 70 
head of cattle. Lalso understand that he con- 
siders 50 lb. weight of grass, per head per day, as 
good average vrazing, when thereis no drought, 
but drought must be taken into the calcula- 
tion, so I shall allow in this caiculation 40 Ib. 
of grass per head of cattle per diem. At this 
rate of consumption 65 cattle (the average 
per hundred acres) wonld require 2,609 1b of grass 
per day; and, to supply this, each acre would 
have to yield a little less than 44 tons of grass 
per annum. 

A sample of the grass on which the cattle on 
Franklands estate graze was analysed. In the 
anhydrous state it contained nitrogen 1-749 per 
cent. potash 2375 per cent. and phosphorie acid 
‘487 per cent. If these results are calculated 
into fresh grass containing 75 per cent. of mois- 
ture we get:— 


Fertilising ingredients in fodder grass. 


per cent. 
Nitrogen 435 
Potash 5 "594 
Phosphoric Acid 122 


An acre of the grass furnishing 44 tons per 


annum would supply in the form of eattle 
manure in one year :— 
Nitrogen 41-412 lb. 
Potash a 56550, 
Phosphoric Acid LiGi4e ., 


Taking 75 trees per acre each tree gels per 


annum, and during three years respectively :— 
f perannum, durics 3 pears — 
Nitrogen 552 Ib, 1658 Jb. 
Potash 5D 754 ,, 2262 4, 
Phosphoric Acid 15 Sar 454 4, - 
Passing now to cattle shed manure, we find — 


that Mr, W B Lamont recommended, as the 
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teaching of his experience, an application of 5 
ewt. of cattle shed manure per tree once in three 
years. The composition of cattle shed manure 
varies considerably with the character of the 
food of the animals, of the litter, and of the 
management of the manure. If we reckon it as 
about equal in fettilising properties to the average 
of ordinary farm yard manure, ?.c. as contain- 
ing per ton about 8 Ib. nitrogen, 9 Ib. of potash, 
and 3°6 to 44 1b. of phosphoric acid, then 5ewt. 
per tree would furnish per tree—nitrogen 2 Ib., 
Potash 2°25 lb., Phosphoric acid ‘9 to 1°125 Ib, 
Another experienced planter, Mr. W Jardine, 
who has frequently written to the local press 
on the subject of coconut cultivation, has recom- 
mended the following mixture as a suitable ap- 
plication onee in two years per tree :— 


Castor Cake 60 12 Ib. 
Bone Dust ac gee 
Wood Ashes te 12" 5; 


This mixture to be supplemented by one 
bushel of cattle manure when available. With 
materials of good quality these ingredients should 
furnish per tree about 


Nitrogen Tees) bs 
Potash Pees US sap 
Phosphoric Acid .. ISS Ons; 


An experienced planter in the Kurunegala dis- 
trict informed me that, with liming the soil once 
in five years, the following mixture applied every 
two years yields 90 nuts per tree, viz, :-— 

Castor cake 6 lb. 

Bone dust B. 


is would supply at least half a pound of ni- 
Hones sat obo ‘07 Ib. potash and “89 Ib. 
phosphoric acid. The soil, in a case like this, 
must be rich in potash compounds on which the 
lime acts, liberating the alkali for the use of 
the plant; thus dispensing with the necessity of 
applying potash salts. lime, by assisting in the 
process of nitrification, will also render avail- 
able the more inert forms of nitrogen. Thus, 
by the addition of lime to the soil not only are 
applicatlons of potash salts rendered unneces- 
sary ; but the proportion of nitrogenous manures 
required are also, for a time at least, reduced, Of 
course, it must not be lost sight of that, in ad- 
ding lime to the soil, the soil is not thereby 
enriched with any of the three important ele- 
ments of plant, food, so that the success at- 
tendant upon liming the soil will be _in_ propor- 
tion to the natural resources of the soil. 

Gathering up the foregoing results, I shail draw 
out in tabular form, for easy comparison, the 
amounts of fertilising material drawn from the 
soil per tree per annum by crops of 40 and. of 
g0 nuts per tree, and also the amounts of the 
same materials which the different systems of 
manuring reterred to furnish per annum per tree, 
togetherwith some other interesting data :— 


LB, PER ANNUM PER TREE. 


Phos- 
phoric 
Nitrogen. Potash. Acid, 
uts with husks 330 675 "118 
i 2 Baits with husks “660 1350 236 
In 40 nuts without husks “269 "242 ay 
In 80 nuts without husks 538 ‘484 aus 
In copra of 40 nuts ago 225 16 oe 
In copra of 80 nuts woe "450 7 
In food or San ian 
ing cattle—about gr hl iss 
er head per diem «e552 754. 155 
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In 5 cwt, cattle shed 
manure equal in quality to 
ordinary farm-yard manure 
applied once in three years 666 "750 3 to 
375 
In castor cake 12 1b , bone 
dust 4 lb., wood ashes 12 1b., 
cattle manure one bushel 
applied once in two years.. 550 50 680 
In castor cake § 1b., bone 
dust 3lb. applied once in 
two years to soil that bas 
been limed : seer a 200) 035 410 
Mixtures recommended by 
others vary from TEECQAO ‘09 “115 
3 to seed 000 56* 500 
In large nuts according sodium 
to a local analysis : chloride 
In 40 nuts with husk .., 857 
In 80 do 56 1-714 
In a year’s rainfall ao- 
according to Vr. Bamber’s 
analyses for Colombo pore OD: 6549 


On inspecting the foregoing table, it will be 
observed that the amounts ot nitrogen the cattle 
manures supply, equal, or nearly equal, that re- 
quired for good crops of whole nuts. It does not, 
however, follow that the trees require all this 
nitrogen to be supplied in the manure, as the 
amount of cattle manure required is determined 
more by the amount of phosphoric acid required, 
than by the nitrogen ; phosphoric acid being the 
fertilising ingredient in which cattle manure is 
most deficient. Cattle shed manure, supposing it 
to be equal in quality to ordinary tarm yard 
manure, has an advantage over the manure of 
grazing cattle in respect of phosphoric acid, which 
in five cwt. of the former, is more than is in 
three crops of 80 nuts pertiee. The amounts of 
potash, in these two formsof eattle manuring are 
about the same, and are in excess of what is 
required for crops of 40 nuts, but for crops of 80 
nuts avery considerable balance has to be drawn 
from the soil. 

In the mixture of manure recommended by Mr, 
Jardine, the amount of nitrogen slightly exceeds 
that in 80 nuts without husks and with the 
nitrogen in the rainfall added neariy approxi- 
mates to thatin two crops of whole nuts of 80 
per tree per annum. The mixture has nearly 
three times the amount of phosphoric acid that 
isin the crops of 80 whole nuts; but it is mostly 
in the slowly available form and so cannot be 
regarded as excessive. The amount of potash is 
much greater than in the copra of two crops of 
80 nuts per tree. It slightly exceeds that .in 80 
nuts without husks ; but falls short of that in 40 
whole nut crops (unless the ashes used are much 
above the average of wood ashes in respect of con- 
tent of potash) so that, for crops of 80 whole nuts, 
a considerable demand would be made on the 
potash of the soil. 

{In the mixture used by the Kurunegala planter, 
the amount of nitrogen plus that in the rainfall, 
falls short of the amount of copra from two crops 
of 80nuts per tree; but this planter gets 90 nuts 
per tree, hence the balance must be obtained 
from nitrification of the soil—nitrogen or other 
bacterial action, most of the potash is supplied in 
this case by the soil, 

According to a recent local analysis, a tree 
beariny 80 nuts of large size removes from the soil 
in crop 1°714 \b. of common salt, while Mr. 
Bamber’s analysis of a year’s rainfall for Colombo 
shews 2 supply of common salt trom this source 
of —6°549 lb, per tree per annum, These two re: 
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sults seem to demonstrate that applications of 
common salt to coconut estates, on thesea board 
at leash, are unnecessary. They also suggest that 
the rain-water near the sea may possibly supply a 
not inappreciable amount of potassium chloride 
and magnesium chloride. Sea-water, according to 
an analysis of the water of the Irish Channel, con- 
tains between a thirty-fifth and a thirty-sixth as 
much potassium chloride as sodium chloride ; and if 
it were borne on the sea-breeze in this proportion, 
the rain would furnish about ‘184 lb. of potassium 
chloride per tree per annum. 

It does not follow, however, supposing potassium 
chloride to be present in the sea-breeze, that it 
is present in the same relative proportion to 
sodium chloride as in sea water: the proportion 
would probably be less, the weight of the molecule 
of potassium chloride being greater. 


M, COCHRAN. 
ee 
COFFEE—COCONUTS—RUBBER: SELAN- 
GOR PLANTERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


The annual general meeting was held in the 
Selangor Club, Kuala Lumpur, on Saturday, 
24th Feb. 

The CHAIRMAN informed the meeting that Mr. 
Carey had intimated that he was not prepared 
to accept office in either of the Associations for 
1900, and was sure the meeting would agree with 
him that this was a great loss. Mr. Gibson, who 
had been their Honorary Secretary for a number 
of years, had also decided not to accept office 
again ; but he was glad to say that Mr. Hicks had 
allowed his name tobe put forward in the event 
of no other being forthcoming. He thanked all 
the members for their indulgence during the past 
year and wished the Association continued success. 

Mr. ‘TOYNBEE proposed, and Mr, SKINNER 
seconded—that Mr. Carey take the chair pro tem, 
which was carried unanimously. 

Mr. Carny said that, before proceeding with 
the next item on the agenda, which was to elect 
office-bearers for the new year, he should like 
to make a few remarks in the annual report 
which had been handed to them today. This, 
though nominally the Committee’s report, was 
was in reality the work of the Chairman and 
Secretary, who were to be congratulated in hand- 
ing them such a good one. He was sure they 
would all agree with him that it was most en- 
couraging to note that while coffee was 
selling at $18 in November and $20.50 in 
December last, it was now quoted at $25, and 
confidential reports from London and elsewhere 
were most encouraging. They had undergone a 
most hard and severe struggle during the last 
two years and it was most creditable to find that 
so few had gone under, and they had every 
reason to be proud that the acreage under coffee 
had not decreased. The low prices of coffee had 
induced many planters in Selangor and other 
States to plant up large areas with Para and 
other rubbers and this promised to be a most 
profitable investment, as he had reliable informa. 
tion that a Para rubber tree in a neighbouring 
State, which was tapped twice in 10 months, half 
the tree at each tapping had yielded the enormous 
quantity of 16 lb. of rubber and the tree in no 
way harmed. Now the most sanguine of men 
could not expect such a result all over, but even 


supposing they got one-tenth of the above amount_ 


ib would mean a fortune. Another product, which 
was most deserving of consideration, was the 
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coconut, which gave in their coast districts mar- 
vellous results—he had seen a tree in the Klang 
district which has been in bearing for over a year 
is now only five years’ old and has over 70 nuts 
on it at present, and this tree was not at all 
singular. Altogether, he thought they would 
agree with him that the planters’ prospects looked 
consiterably brighter. Mr. Darby then proposed 
and Mr. Rendle seconded, a vote of thanks to 
the retiring otlice bearers, which was carried un- 
animously. Tom Gipson, Hon. Secy.,8.P.A. 


rs 


TEA DUTY. 


On tea the extra duty is 2d perlb It seems clear 
here that the consumer will have to bear the addition. 
The opinion of the Mazawattee Tea Company's chair- 
man, which company, by the way, is advertising that 
it has paid the record duty cheque of £85,860, is that 
people will take a2s tea where they have been ac- 
customed to pay 1s 10d for the same qnality, that the 
cheapest tea (1s per lb.) will drop out, and that a 
better tea will be sold at ls 4d, All teaissued by 
this company is now advanced 2d per lb, in price. 
Lipton’s have advanced their teas by the exact 
amount of the duty, their 1s quality being put up to 
1s 2d. Some interesting remarks were made by the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer on the subject of the tea 
tax, which are here reproduced :— 

At the time of the Crimean War the duty on tea 
was 1s 6din the pound. It was promptly raised by 3d 
with practically, 1 think, no objection from anybody 
concerned. The duty on tea in 1889 was 6d per pound, 
and my right hon. friend Mr. Goschen raised it by 
2d. At that time the average wholesale price per 
pound of tea was 10.79d, making, together with the 
6d duty, 16.79d per pound. Now, I am informed that 
the average wholesale price of tea is 8.87d per pound. 
It I were to add 2d to the duty that would make, to- 
gether with the duty, 14.87d per pound, or 24 per 
pound less than the price in 1889. I propose to add 
2d per pound to the duty on tea. (Ministerial 
cheers.) That will produce £1,800,000 in the course 
of the 12 months. 

Mr. Labouchere pointed out that the tea-drinker 
would now have to pay one-sixth more for his tea, 
while the beer-drinker would only have to pay one- 
thirty-sixth more, and the whisky-drinker one-fortieth 
more. ; 

Traders on the whole, with the exception of the 
produce brokers, are bearing the new duties with 
equanimity. True they made an unparalleled rush 
to escape the increases on Saturday and Monday, 
on the latter day nearly £500,000 being paid in Lon- 
don into the Customs House, on dutiable goods. 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer made some allow- 
ance for this rush iu his calculations on what the 
duty would realise, but he was afraid afterwards that 
he had not allowed sufficient. The payments over 
the normal amount in the time were estimated at 
£1,000,000 sterling, and probably some £250,000 re- 
mained in the pockets of disappointed merchants who 
besieged the Customs on Monday. Some surprise 
has been expressed that a duty was not placed on 
coffee and rated waters, aud Mr. Gibson Bowles 
suggested a 100 per cent tax on diamonds, furs, 
feathers, lace, musical instruments, and artificial 
flowers, but the Chancellor of the Exchequer has 
preferred to keep to orthodox methods.—British ant 
Colonial Druggist, March 9.. 


ee al 
Curisty AGENCIES.—Messrs. Thos. Christy and 
Co. must surely have nearly the best—if not — 
absolutely the best—claim to be the firm with the — 
greatest number and variety of agencies, all — 
suited to the drug trade. This is the reason why 
one can never call inopportunely at 25, Lime 
Street for notes on novelties. —Bratish and Colo- 
nial Druggist, March2. — 
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AGRICULTURAL COURTSHIP. 


A potato went out on a mash, 
And sought an onion bed ; 

“That's pie for me!” observed the squash, 
And all the beets turned red; 

““Go way!” the onion, weeping cried, 
“Your lover I cannot be; 

The pumkin be your lawful bride— 
You cantelope with me.” 


But onward still the tuber came 
And lay down at her feet; 
‘“You cauliflower by any name, 
And it will smell as wheat; 

AndI, too, am an early rose ; 
And you I have come to see; 

So don’t turnip your lovely nose 
But spinachat with me.”’ 


“JT do not carrot all to wed, 
So go, sir, if you please!” 

The modest onion meekly said, 
““And lettuce, pray, have peas! 
Go, think that you have never seen 

Myself, or smelled my sigh; 
Too long a maiden I have been 
For favours in your rye!” 
“ Ah, spare a cuss!” the tuber prayed, 
“My cherryshed bride you'll be: 
You are the only weeping maid 
That’s currant now, with me!” 
And as the wily tuber spoke 
He caught her by surprise, 
And, giving her an artichoke, 
Devoured her with his eyes, 
—Lechange.| 


—& 
PLANTING AND MINES ALONG THE 
ZAMBESL AND THE OPHIR OF 
SCRIPTURE. 


Dr. Carl Peters read a paper on March 7th be 
forethe Society of Arts. We quoteas follows :— 

Macombe’s country is situated in the Portuguese 
sphere of interest, but up to this time it is practi- 
cally independent. He gave me the right of start- 
ing a store in his country, and I think that this 
is well worth having, as he is rich in gold, ivory, 
wax, and india-rubber, and a well-managed store is 
sure to pay. Altogether I think this part of Africa, 
from an industrial point of view, must have a future. 
The advantage of the navigable Zambesi leading to 
it cannot be valued highly enough. When the Mas- 
honaland railway has been finished as far as Tete, 
you will soon perceive that as the Zambesi trade 
turns towards Mashonaland, the trade of Mashona- 
land will turn towards the Zambesi, and seek an 
outlet at the Indian ocean. The country of Macombe 
is well adapted for plantations along the Zambesi. 
The sugar-cane grows abundantly on the banks of 
the Zambesi, and I think that fine tobacco may be 
grown all over the country. At the western side 
of the country, we discovered a mountain range 
called Baraouro, which rises up to 4,000 feet, and 
is well watered. Here tea, cocoa, coffee. and other 
cultivations may be stirted, and in this part EKuro- 
pean settlers will find a healthy climate. The south 
of the country towards the Purgwe is again a big 
forest, full of game, an Eldorado for the hunter. I 
will not here enter on the question whether we have 
in the Fura district, the real spot of the ancient 
Ophir, as this question is only indirectly connected 
with the natural wealth of Macombe’s counry. I 
personally have reasons which I will bring forward, 
that King Solomon’s gold expeditions were directed 
to this part of the world. On the Zambesi Solo- 
mon’s people could find all the goods, which are 
mentioned in the Bible as freight of the Ophir 
ships—gold, ivory, gum-trees, aud guineafowls, as well 
as apes. Up to the Fura district was a continual 
water connection from the Red Sea. Merchants 
could sail up the river as far as the Lupata Gorge, 
and it is quite likely that they heard from the natives 
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at the mouth of the Zambesi of the existence of 
this alluvial distvict. The likeness of the names, 
Fara and Afer, is perhaps not decisive, but still very 
remarkable. So also is the fact that Fuva today has 
the same meaning in the Makalanga language as 
Ophir had in the ancient Semitic languages, ‘hole ”’ 
or ‘‘mine.’’ The existence of ancient Semitic ruins, 
as well as the survival of the old Semitic religious 
ideas in the population are also remarkable. What 
I am inclined to consider a strong evidencein favour 
of my Ophir theory, is the fact that when the 
Portuguese arrived in South Africa Arab traders told 
them that up the Zambesi river was the gold land 
of Afur, our Fura of today, and this was identical 
with King Solomon’s Ophir. Now the Arabs were 
the natural decendauts of the ancient Sabw#an con- 
quistadores, and a continuity of tradition from the 
ages of their ancestors on this point is not at all 
surprising. I think critical scholars will agree with 
me that this is, indeed, a very strong argument. 
The Chairman Sir Owen Burne said while public 
attention was entirely centred on South Africa, and 
the war going on there, Dr. Peters had taken them 
a trek up north to the Zambesi, and given them a 
most interesting and instructive paper. He had 
pointed out in a convincing manner that our modern 
name of Africa was practically the Latin adjective 
form of the ancient Semitic word ‘‘Ophir’’ or Afer 
as it was termed in South Arabia, and had shown 
that the links between Asia and parts of Equatorial 
Africa were namerous in ancient times. It seemed 
also to him (the Chairman) that the few specimens 
of the Macombe language, as given by Dr. Peters, 
had a certain resemblance both to Arabic and He- 
brew, and this bore out a growing opinion rendered 
highly probable by the accurate researches of M. 
D’Anville and Mr. Bruce that the ancient fleets of 
King Solomon after passing the Straits of Bab-el- 
Mandeb did not sail on to Ceylon or India, as many 
had hitherto thought, but held their course along 
the south-east coast of Africa, as far as the Zambesi 
and the kingdom of Sofola, whence they drew their 
rich stores of goldand silver. It seemed to be prob- 
able also, as suggested by Dr. Peters, that from 
these same localities the Queen of Sheba collected 
those quantities of precious metals and stones which 
she presented in such abundance to King Solomon, 
[So the claim of Ceylon to include the Ophir and Tar- 
Shish of Scripture is strongly disputed.—EDT. A.] 
eae a eee Be 

RussiAN Frvuit.—Mr. P. Stcherbina, horti- 
culturist, of Simpheropol, Crimea, Russia, has sent 
us some elaborate and beautifully prepared tables, 
showing the qualities of the best sorts of Cherries, 
Plums, Apricots, and Peaches, as observed during 
eighteen years. The first column contains the 
name of the variety, then come eleven columns 
showing the degree of hardihood; 2, the vigour 
of the tree; 3, its fertility ; 4, its size; 5, its 
quality; 6, its firmness ; 7, its market value. To 
each of these an allotted number of _ points is 
assigned, and these numbers are added together 
inacolumn of tetals. In addition the time or 
season in which the fruit is available its form 
and colour, are given in separate columns, but 
these are not numerically assessed. To give one 
example we may say that Grosse Mignonne Peach 
has for the column above mentioned 8 points, 8 for 
vigour, 8 for fertility, 10 for size, 9 for quality, 8 
for firmness, 9 for market value (not otherwise de- 
termined), forming a total of 60 points ; while Early 
Beatrice gets only 55. Madeleine rouge has the 
highest number of points, viz., 73. Eighty-three 
kinds of Cherries are thus tabulated ; forty-five 
Plums, and twenty-five Apricots. Some of the 
sorts are not known in this country, and that 
circumstance added to the length of the tablet 
makes it undesirable for us to publish them ag 
full length.—Gardeners’ Chronicle. 


768 THE TROPICAL 
SUGAR AND WEST INDIAN AGRICULTURE 

THE waking up of the West Indian sugai 
planters is of special interest to us as advo- 
cates of further trials locally with the 
sugarcane, and because it should help to 
keep before planters in the Hast—in Ceylon, 
India, the Straits, &c.—the importance 
of adopting the most advanced methods of 
cultivation and manufacture for each of their 
products. An Indian contemporary writes :— 

The reports of the recent Agricultural Confer- 
ence at Barbados afford some grounds for hoping 
that the very conservative sugar planters of the 
British West India Islands are at last beginning 
to realize that, if {ney are to keep their heads 
above water, they must abandon their old-world 
methods of business, and adopt the advanced 
scientific principles of the present day. They now 
recognize that the Bourbon cane, to which they 
have so long pinned their faith, must give way 
to the new seedling varieties, which yield much 
better results. Barbados 147 and Demerara 145, 
both improved canes, raised ‘rom recently-dis- 
covered seeds, yield about 34 tons of sugar per 
‘acre, and other seedlings, are nearly as good. Dr. 
Morris, the Imperial Commissioner, clearly anti- 
cipates that by following the example of the Euro- 
pean beet-growers, 19 will be possible, by careful 
selection, cross fertilization, and so on, largely to 
increase the saccharine yield. 

So greathas been the change of feeling on the part 
of the planters as to central factories that, instead 
of scouting the idea, as they did formerly, they 
are now petitioning to have co-operative factories 
started on the most approved modern systems of 
perfection in every detail, and if this spirit is 
maintained and encouraged, we may look forward 
to the dispersal of the gloom which has so long 
hung over the islands. 

While every endeavonr is being made to encour- 
age the staple industry, no opportunity is lost 
in inducing cultivators to have a second string to 
their bow, and increased prosperity is expected 
from the extension of such minor industries as 
cocao, coffee, fruit, and other things. The latest 
introduction is indiarubber, Mr. Esme Howard 
being now engaged in establishing a rubber plan- 
tation in Tobago, the first of its kind in the West 
Indies. Dr. Morris is evidently doing his best to 
justify the inauguration of the Imperial Agricul- 
tural Department less than eighteen months agoé 


eae ee 
COFFEE, TEA AND NILGIRI PLANTERS’ 
ASSOCIATION. 


The following is taken from the proceedings of a 


general meeting of this Association held on the | 


8th instant :— 

Lapy Brirpos.—The Hcnorary Secretary gave 
details under this heading and on his intimating 
that a limited supply of the Cape Lady Bird was 
available from Ceylon, several Members present 
booked the available supply. 

PrRroposED Tra Crss.—Read reply from Indian 
Tea Association to negative the proposition passed 
by the U. P. A.S. I. at its 1899 meeting at Banga- 
lore, viz., that the Secretary be instructed to write 
to the Indian Tea Association and press upon that 
body the great importance of obtaining funds for 
the American and Continental funds and to re- 
quest it to approach the Supreme Government 
with the object of securing an Act, on the same 
lines as the Ceylon Act IV of 1894. 

SEPARATE TARING OF TEA,—Proposed by Mr. 
Edmiston that as the subject is an important one 
and as tea interests are so inadequately repre- 
sented at this Meeting that relative papers be 
circulated among tea planting members with a 
request that they communicate their views on the 
Ei si tothe Honorary Secretary. Secondedd by 
Mr. Scovell and carried. 
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PUBLIC SALES OF TEA IN COLOMBO 


DURING THE 1IsT QUARTER OF 1900 
Exchange De:nand 


Offered Sold Avg. Drafts. 
1900, 1899 
lb. Tb. rae fy Ze 8. d. 
Jan. 10 1,831,280 1,614158 35 141-8 141-8 
» 17 1,364,973 1,185,022 37 146-16 141-8 
a A ABO O05 827628 34 1438-16 143-32 
oy ail 737,556 388,927 34 143-16 143-32 
Feb. 7 599,791 516,696. 85 145-32 143-32 
» 14 788,790 653,885 34 145-32 141-32 
» 2 11859269 973,956 35 141-8 141-16 
» 28 740,953 566,329 34 143-82 141-32 
IVE are 891,630 653,715 32 141-8 14 
Pawel Ul 819,759 681,958 34 1438-32 14 
Anak 951,759 807,324 35 141-32 14 
Os 902,110 744,408 35 14 14 
Total ———S 
for 
1900—11,946,607 9,814,004 3441418 141-16 


Same period’ 


1899— 9,044,806 7,986,005 39 


PUBLIC SALES OF TEA IN LONDON 
DURING THE 1sT QUARTER OF 1°00. 


7 &, Gow. Wilsons 
Packages Packages 2 = and Stanton’s 
Offered. Sold. 88 Average. 
xq ——A~A--— 
1900 1900. 1899. 
Jan. 11 24,000 23,000 8 8 8 
meee ik 31,000 29000 72 7% 8 
SehO 38,000 29000 73 7 8 
Feb. |» 1 25,000 21,000 72: 7k 8 
* 8 24,000 22,000 7s 7 8 
Pes 25,000 23,000 7% 7% 8 
He a) 23,000 21000 7% 7% 8 
Mar. 1 $2,000 29,000 7% 13 8} 
” 8 es te =x cit ring 
dana 27,000 22,000 78 TER 
scolar 5} 28,000 26,000 7% 7 8h 
‘5 29 26,000 25,000 13 7% 8z 
Total for 
1900 303,000 270,000 75 (63 83 
Same period 
1899 263,000 248,000 8 


{The figures for local sales are compiled from the 
weekly circular of Messrs. Forbes & Walker, while 
those for London sales are from the telegrams received 
weekly. ] 


GOVERNMENT SCIENTISTS FOR TEA.—Says 
the London correspondent of the Calcutta 
Planter, on March 2nd:—Each day that 
passes those engaged in practical agriculture 
show a greater desire to call in the aid of 
science to help them in their difficulties. Mr. 
Bamber, who for some time gave counsel 
to Indian Planters on the chemistry of the 
tea plant, has now been received with open 
arms by the Planters in Ceylon. This week 
another gentleman, Mr. J. B. Carruthers, has 
also left for Ceylon to give his help as my- 
cologist, against the ravages of Fungi. Not 
to be left behind, the Indian Tea Associa- 
tion has decided to engage the services of Mr. . 
Mann, an experienced agricultural chemist, 
who will in the course of this month, proceed 
to India to take up his duties. He isinstructed 
by the Calcutta Committee to provide himself 
at the expense of the Association with all the 
needful requirements of a chemical laboratory. 
It is arranged that Mr. Mann shall visit the 
Ceylon tea districts en route. 
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AN OLD PROPRIETARY COLONIS?T: 


MR. W. S. BENNETT RE-VISITING CEYLON AND 
THE STRAITS :—TEA, LIBERIAN COFFEE, 
RUBBER AND COCONUTS. 


It is encouraging to see a Ceylon colo- 
nist who can date back to 1858, looking so 
fresh and ‘up to work” (in travelling and 
inspecting) as does Mr. W. S. Bennett, who, 
although retired for a good many years to 
a delightful Buckinghamshire home, continues 
to retain a proprietary and directorial 
tea interest in Ceylon, and has added to it 
an interest in Liberian coffee, coconuts and 
rubber in the Straits. Mr. Bennett has just 
returned from a visit thither. He thinks 
Singapore cooler than Colombo, with more 
frequent though very partial rains. He was 
much pleased with planting prospects, though 
coffee had suffered from ravaging attacks 
of caterpillars, large gangs of coolies being 
employed to pick them off. (‘‘ If only some 
hundreds of Ceylon Tamil coolies were 
available on each plantation,” is the cry— 
and why not, in this year of famine in 
India—even extending to Madras?) Mz. 
Bennett is right in considering the Straits 
a special home for rubber, considering all 
the indigenous gutta and rubber-yielding 
trees in that region; and no less_ true, 
we told him, is it that in the Straits, 
we are. nearer the original habitat 
—the great Decandolle considers it to be 
in Sumatra and the Eastern Archipelago 
—of the coconut palm than in Ceylon. So, 
if only abundant labour could be got, the 
Straits plantations should surely go on and 
prosper (that is, ahem, if all the Managers 
read and profit by the Tropical Agricul- 
turist !). While travelling on the Perak 
river, Mr. Bennett had a sharp experience 
of what a thunder and rain storm can 
mean in the Straits, reminding him of 
wild monsoon bursts in his early days in 
Ceylon. 


Mr. Bennett went upcountry to continue 
the inspection of estates which he began 
betore going to the Straits. Travelling at 
night some weeks ago in a bullock cart be- 
tween Awissawella and Ratnapura, after in- 
specting plumbago lands, he had an experi- 
ence of what a‘ chill” in the tropics means, 
which, no doubt, he would have laughed at, 
when we first saw him in rude vigorous 
health as a young Colonist and ever-cheer- 
ful Devonian. Mr. Bennett. reminded us 
how the Railway should really have gone 
up the Kotmalie valley to Fundeluoy and 
Dimbula with a branch to ikoya, 
and that was certainly Mr, Tottenham’s 
route when, in 1872, he offered Government to 
construct a 34 feet line from Nawalapitiya to 
Haputale Pass, and we most cordially backed 
him up. There is anew private road planned 
near Oolapane, with a bridge across the 
river, which we are glad to hear Government 
is to give-a good bargain for the latter to 
get a read made by a private Company if 
the bridge is supplied.-—We hope Mr. Ben- 
nett’s short visit has proved enjoyable, and 
that he carried home a good report of the 
old Colony in which he lived and laboured 
so many years. 
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SCIENCE AND AGRICULTURE. IN 
CEYLON : 

THE ENTOMOLOGIST AND MYCOLOGIST 


ON CIRCUIT. 
Tue Director of the Royal Botanic Gardens 


makes, through the Pianters’ Association, 
a very important announcement and one 
that will be welcomed by the planting 


community as by intelligent agriculturists 
all over the island. It is to the effect that 
he intends the new scientific officers on 
his staff—more especially the Intomologist 
and Mycologist—should make periodical tours 
in connection with their work throughout 
the country, when they can not only 
observe and collect subjects for investigation, 
but also confer with pianters and others 
on the spot about local pests of any kind. 
No better mode of operations for a portion 
of their time could possibly be devised, 
and we _ feel sure that the various 
District Planting Committees will  co- 
operate to the utmost of their power in 
studying the convenience, and extending 
all possible aid to their visitors. _ The 
first tour announced is one for Mr. EK. E. 
Green as Entomologist to SBatticaloa, the 
‘reat rice and palm growing district of the 
Jast coast, where he is due on April 15th. 
Such a journey should be fruitful in much 
interesting information and _ finally in 
practical results of value to both classes of 
cullivators. Travelling by land, Mr. Green 
will pass through the Badulla and Passara 
districts and he proposes to visit and deal 
with each, as far as he may be able, either 
on his outward or homeward. journey. 
Perhaps as the uotice is so short this time, 
the latter would be preferable, in enabling 
the District Committees to consider the 
* Situation” and make all needful arrange- 
meuvts soas to reap the full benefit of the 
Entomologist’s visit. 


COFFEE AND THE CURRENCY, 


To the Editor ‘ Madras Mail.” 

Sir,—Two days ago I visited, with the proprietor, 
an estate near this which I weut over with him 
in 1865, and found that it looks better now than it 
did then. Te coffee, indeed, is so flourishing that, 
though an old propety, 1 should say thas it will last 
as long as the world chooses to drink coffee. Another 
estate that I went over is in an equally thriving con- 
dition, In Mysore I know on the best authority 
that well managed estates never looked better, or 
more promising for the future. And yet, with these 
facts which ought to attract capital to the industry, 
we find that advances are being refused, mortgages 
foreclosed, and, the surest sign of all of decadence, 
that wages have been reduced from the North of 
Mysore down to the Shevaroy Hills, and on the 
Nilgivis also. All of this, of course, indicates that 
the saleable value of estates has declined, and in 
the opinion of capitalists may still further decline 
should, as seems very probable, the wants of the 
Governments induce it stili further to force uv the 
exchange, I need hardly add that with a decline 
in saleable value, and the possibility cf a still fur- 
ther decline, the capitalist buttons up his pockets 
as vegirds loans on the security of plantations, snd 
hastens to try and recover the money he has al- 
ready sunk in moriaguges.* * * 


R pert H. Ewuiot, 
Coonoor, 25th, March, 
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A FARMERS EVERYDAY LIFE. 
(By ‘* Cosmopolite.”) 
The month of February is held responsible 
for more that is good and _ bad than any 
other month of the vear, and poets of both 
classes—minor and major—have rhymed about 
the peculiarities of this distressful month, 
which, fortunately, is the shortest in the 
calendar, and, therefore, soonest brought to 
a close. One rhymer tells how all the other 
months hate a good February, and another 
sings of February filling the dyke,—be it 
black or be it white,—and, if the latter poet 
is to be depended upon, we should have a 
bumper harvest this year, for February has 
been characterised by acontinual downpour 
of snow and rain alternately. Our roads 
have been blocked up, one week, by great 
snow-wreaths, and the next week, by flooded 
streams, so that I am beginning to think 
that, if this sort of thing goes on much 
longer, Nature will require to provide us 
with webbed feet, as only amphibious animals 
‘will be able to exist in our watter-logged 
island. 
Tn such weather 
THE WORK ON A FARM 
during this month consists in feeding the 
stock in the houses, and digging those sheep 
that are feeding on turnips out from under 
the huge idrifts of snow. Happy is _ the 
farmer who has a plentiful supply of turnips 
stored in pits near his steading, thus saving 
his men from the most trying work on a 
farm,—the digging of turnips out from under 
the snow, and carting them through slush, 
mud and heavy snowdrifts. Many *sheep 
have been smothered, this month, in different 
parts of the country: one of my neighbours 
having lost 330 out of a mob of 360,—which 
must spell bankruptcy to him. I have been 
fortunate in this respect, having only lost 
two old ewes, who had out-lived their use- 
fulness, and would neither breed nor fatten, 
owing to extreme old age. 
However, as the poet says :— 
“Soon, full soon, will the South wind blow, 
Winter is passing, and under the snow 
Violet and primrose find strength to grow.” 
And, as amatter of fact, now that the snow 
is melting, the crocuses and snow-drops are 
beginning to appear, in thousands, around 


my house, through the trees and under the 


hedgerows. 
In the 
AGRICULTURAL WORLD, FEBRUARY 

1s chiefly known as the month of Bull Sales 
and Seed Shows, the former being held at 
Perth, Aberdeen, and Inverness, the latter 
wherever two or three farmers can be gath- 
ered together. Our little Agricultural Society 
held its Seed Show, in spite of the distress- 
ing weather, and was remarkable on account 
of the indifferent judging, and the fact that 
the members of Committee took all the prizes. 
It is 2» truism, in rural circles, that it is 
better to be a friend of the judges or a mem- 
ber of Committee, than to own the best 
stock at the Show,—and this rule seems to 
have held good in this instance. 

The Bull Sales are said to have been some- 
what stiff, which is accounted for by the 
fact that hundreds of young bulls are sent 
to these sales that are not fit for stud work, 
and, indeed, are mere mongrels; and these 
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sell for a trifle, which, of course, veduces 
the general average; but a good bull always 
brings a good price, and such has been the 
case, this year, although nothing approach- 
ing the £1,200 paid by Sir Wilfrid Lawson 
to the Dake of Devonshire for one, which 
died shortly afterwards of tuberculosis, and 
Sir Wilfrid suitably expressed his feelings 
in the following epitaph :— 

““ Here lies ‘ Duke of Oxford,’ quiet and cool, 

Bred bya Duke, and bought by a fool,” 

During this month the Laird of our parish 
has crossed the mystic line dividing the world 
of men and things from that of shades and 
oblivion, at the ripe age of 81 years, and his 
remains were followed to the churchyard by 
all the countryside, as well as his own 
tenantry, wading through three feet of snow- 
drift. He was one of the most successful 
farming landlords in Scotland, and this was 
attributed to his having gained his experience 
in the best school in the world, namely that 
of Australia. 


TRAVANCORE TEA SALES. 
Average 7'97d, March 23rd, 
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of 315,000. The yield in 1898 was 293,933. 
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THE PANAWAL TEA COMPANY, 
5 LIMITED. 

The following is from the report of the direc- 
tors to be presented to the shareholders at the 
eighth annual ordinary general meeting, to be 
held on Tuesday, the 27th inst :— 

The directors beg to submit the general balance 
sheet and profit and loss account for the year ending 
December 31, 1899, duly audited. The nes amount 
at credit of protitand loss account, including balance 
brought forward at December 31, 1898, after providing 
for general expenses, directors and Auditors’ fees 
£ 3,210 6s 8d: dividends on the ‘seven per 
cent cuntulative preference shares were paid for 1899 
in full, amounting to £371; an interim dividend of 2 
percent on the ordinary shares was paid on Sept. 
15, 1899, amounting to £340, it is proposed to pay a 
final dividend of eight per cent onthe ordivary shares 
fer the year ending December 31, 1899, making a 
distribution for the year of 1) per cent free of income 
tax, which will absorb £1,360, to increase the reserve 
funds to a total of £1,000 by theaddition of a sum of 
£508 14s 6d, to write down the estates purchased 


» account by the sum £487 103 5d and to write the cost 
,-0f coolie advances down by £133 6s 8d leavinga 


balance to be carried forward to next season of £9 
15s 1d. The directors recommend the distribution 
of a final dividend atthe rate of eight per cent on the 
ordinary shares of the company for the year ending 


Dec. 3), 1899; making with the interim dividend paid to 


Jane 30, a distribution at the rate of 10 percent for 
the year. No alteration has taken place during the 
last twelve monthsin the acreage of the company’s 
roperties, which stands at: tea in full bearing on 
ecember 31 last, 590 acres; jungle, on Decem- 
ber 31st last 3414 acres. The directors consider 
that the shareholders have every reason to be satis- 
fied with the result of the year’s working. The crop 
realised for 1899 was 334,922, as against an estimate 
The visit- 
ing agent reported the properties as being in every 


‘way in excellent order’ at the date of his lasi inspec- 


tion.—H and C Mail, March 16, 


—__—_____ 
t CACAO SUPPLY AND CONSUMPSION. 


; “WANTED: MORE CACAO.” 

Such is the heading put to a review of 
the cacao market by Mr. H. Hamel Smith, 
whose weekly reports must of late have 
attracted the attention of our cacao planters, 


We give prominence to the remarks and 


statistics furnished to show that the demand 
for cacao exceeds the supply :— 

“The striking proofs which meet the eye on 
every side, of the steadily increasing popul- 
arity of cocoa and chocolate, either as a 
beverage, a highly nourishing food, or a 
sweetmeat, ought to encourage everyone in- 


"terested in the planting of the raw article 
to push on and increase the area under 


cultivation as much as possible in order to 


-avoid any chance of the demand exceeding 


the supply; for should it do so the result 
would be serious to producers and manufac- 
turers alike, as it would force the price 


' above the “margin of profit ” limit, causing 


the makers to have to choose between losing 


“money on their output, which they will not 


do, even if the scarcity was only tempor- 


ary; or the very undesirable alternative of 


raising their list prices, which would not 
only check the consumption immediately, 
but would disorganise the trade for a very 
long time, as it is most difficult to get the 
public to agree to pay a rise in the price of 
an article which they have been in the habit 
of buying at a fixed price ever since its 
introduction; they do not quarrel if the 
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rice is reduced by a cutting shopkeeper, 

ut rather than agree to a vise, the genernl 
public do without the article, and the eround 
gained after years of fighting our way into 
public favour, by means of expensive adver- 
tisements and costly machinery wouid be 
speedily lost. And yet, unless more ener- 
getic steps. are taken to increase the supply 
than is now being done one can see by the 
figures given below, unmistakable signs of 
the demand outgrowing the supply in a few 
years, 

“The continental manufacturers, we are told 
are realising the true state of affairs miuch 
quicker than their English confreres, whose 
one dread seems eentred in the fear that the 
spot price may go higher than they wish. 
As the increase both in the deliveries and 
consumption has been maintained, the three 
years given below will be sufficient guide to 
go by, and so prevent the reader being 
bothered with unnecessary figures : 

The increase in the supply is:— 


1894. 1898, 1899, 

: lb. lb. ¢ lb. 
Guayaquil 38,951 ,CO0 42,172,000 50,444,800 
Trinidad 20,961,200 24,568,700 24,808,000 
Ceylon 2,156,000 4,319,700 4,786,880 
Grenada 9,463,200 9,062,500 8,915,200 

St. Thomé pik. 
(African) 12,865,700 10,564,600 30,455,040 
84,397,100 98,687,500 119,409,920 


_ Shewing an increase in 1898 of 17 per cent, and 
in 1899 ot 39 per cent. over 1894, 
The increase in the consumption is as follows :— 


1894, 1898. 1899. 
lb, Lipalloy Ib. 
United King 

dom 22,441,000 32,087,084. 34,013,812 
Germany 17,227,100 32,351,100 37,255,300 
Holland 19,896,300 29,086,900 28,923,600 
France 30,112,300 39,145,900 35,383,400 
Spain 1,166,800 9,592,300 — 12,467,500 
Italy 471,700 690,400 778,200 
U.S. AL 15,940,500 21,095,700 33,260,000 
107,253,700 160,049,384 184,081,812 


Showing an increase in 1898 of 50 per cent, 
and in 1899 of 64 per cent. over 1894, 

Although it is true the above are neither 
all the producing nor consuming countries, 
they are by far the most important ones, 
and can be taken asa sound basis on which 
to form calculations, and to show that even 
if the consumption does not increase during 
the next five or six years, it would take all 
that time for the supply to come up to the 
Same proportion of increase. But the con- 
sumption is not going to stop growing ; for 
instance, Russia, although I believe, its con- 
sumption is increasing rapidly is almost a 
non-cocoa country, but when she takes to 
cocoa for her army as:'Hngland and Ger- 
many are doing,’ and which Russia with its 
cold climate will do also before long, that 
alone will increase the consumption some 
millions of pounds; but putting the world’s 
increase on a moderate basis, say 10 per cent 
per annum, during the next six years; if the 
present supplv and demand of the whole 
world is  two-hundred-and-fifty \ million 
pounds per annum (there is no doubt they 
are almost equal now, and as the seven 
countries mentioned account for 184 millions, 
and _we have Russia, Austria, Portugal, 
Belgium, and the rest of Europe, as well as 
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all the cocoa producing countries which 
consume their own growths, 1 do not think 
another 66 million pounds too high an es- 
timate) in six years, the supply would by 
adding the same increase (40 per cent) that 
has taken place since 1894, amount to 330 
million pounds a year; whilst the consump- 
tion at a yearly increase of 10 per cent for 
six years, making 60 per cent in all, would 
amount to 409 million pounds; and as far 
as can be judged at present it is the con- 
sumption rather than the supply, that is 
the most likely to keep on steadily inereas- 
ing during this period, so that about 1,907 
there will be a deficit of about 50 million 
pounds or 280,000 bags, which would take at 
least, 100,000 acres of land to produce. 

At present, thanks to the large stocks that 
had been accumulating since 1895-1896, the 
sudden spurt in the demand has been able 
to satisfy itself, but this will not be the 
ease in the future, as at present we are’ 
not only reducing the stocks, but are eating 
up the new crops as fast as they arrive. 
When Guayaquil and Sst. Thomé poured 
their bumper crops last year into the Huro- 
pean markets, a tremendous fall in prices 
was prophesied, instead of which they were 
bought up greedily, and at the beginning 
of the year prices were higher than ever, 
and will be so again as soon as the first 
pressure to sell is over. If this year, and 
1901 are large crop years (to humour the 
old fable of three fat years and one lean 
one) after that there is every sign of a 
much larger supply beiug needed by the 
manufacturers if the present demand for 
chocolate by the million is to be maintained, 
Meanwhile here are the figures comparing 

the present stocks for the past five years, 
by which it will be seen that in spite of 
the 21 million pounds extra, which the five 
producing countries mentioned gave last year 
over 1898, the present stock shows we have 
reduced the recent accumulations by 110,000 
“bags = another 20 million pounds, so that 
T am uae far wrong in estimating the short- 
the 


age in next six years at about 50 
million pounds unless the present rate of 
increase in the supply is considerably 
enlarged :-— 
1900, 1899. — 1898. 1897, 1896. 
Stock— Bags. Bags. Bags. Bags. Bags. 
London 77,820 91,038 121,044 140,995 151,823 
Liverpool 2,445 — 3,384 954 3,631 6,469 
Havre 80,031 77,627 60,826 123,185 112,558 
160,296 172,079 180,324 267,761 270,345 


teen + 
ROYAL BOTANIC GARDENS. 


With thisissue of the Tropical Agricultwrist 
we include in a Supplement the greater 
ortion of Mr. Willis’s Administration Report 
or 1899. 
it, save the first appearance of a subsidiary 
Report from the Entomologist; but there is 
a great deal of useful information under a 
variety of heads and signs of progress in a 
variety of divections. The Curator furnishes 
a good deal of intevest respecting the Pera- 
deniya Gardens (telling us, among other 
things, that the Hxperimental Plots now re- 
resent thirty different tropical products) 
just as Mr. Nock does regarding the Hakgala 


“with their 


There is no special novelty about 
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Gardens where, however, besides drought, 
such enemies as hares, moosedeer, rats and 
poreupine are troublesome ; while a Small 
beta of elephants put in an appearance 
within 50 yards of the Superintendent’s 
bungalow in June last! The laying out of 
the ground near the new Picnic Arbour is 
one of the great improvements of the year ; 
and the young camphor trees are reported to 
be growing vigorously. As usual Mr. Willis 
has a good deal to say on our staple pro- 
ducts and the closing paragraph on tea is 
so significant that we must quote:— | 

The planting community is now well acquainted 
appearance and with the ways of 
treating them (the tea blights.) There is thus 
every ground for hope that the irdustry will 
never suffer from blight in the way that coffee 
did, as the danger is much more likely to be 
recognized and taken in time by preventive 
measures. A “scientific” era is now beginning 
for this industry, and success will be to those | 
who most intelligently apply to practice the im- 
proved methods of cultivation, manufacture, 
prevention of disease, &c., just as is the case 
with other long-established cultivation industries, 

This must be reassuring; but we do not 
suppose that Mr, Willis quite means that had 
‘*a scientific era” been inaugurated .durin 
the early ‘‘ seventies”, it would have eds 
“coffee”? We have the fact that Dr. 
Thwaites, F.R.S., the then highest living autho- 
rity as regards fungi, declared that he knew of 
no remedy for hemileia vastatrix in its 
attacks on coffee from the first day he 
saw it and his judgment was borne out by 
all after-experience under Dr, Trimen, Dr. 
Morris and Professor Marshall Ward. The 
drawing is to be allowed, Already, those 
engaged in the latter calling are protesting 
against the rule: which compels them to 
take outa license—nominally free, but which 
they cannot easily obtain without sundry 
santosums to subordinate Goverment ser- 
vants. They are not likely to be pleased 
with the further proposed curtailment of 
their rights in regard to the enjoyment of 
their own property, by the refusal to allow 
sweet toddy to be drawn at all, in areas in 
which trees are taxed for fermented toddy. 
In South Canara, 'Tinnevelly and Madras 
City, the Abkari Commiissioner, while separ- 
ating the two industries, has given instruc- 
tions that jaggery manufacturers be allowed 
to commence work before their trees are 
marked and registered, and also be given 
longer hours than hitherto for plying their 
calling. Even these concessions haye failed — 
to satisfy Tinnevelly, where there isa great — 
jaggery industry, and which has set on 
foot an agitation for the removal of all — 


rules and restrictions which harass an un- 4 
taxed trade through blackmailers. Bombay 
_ has solved the difficulty by holding all palm 


juice to be fermented liquor, and ‘taxing — . 


_ every eoconut tree that is tapped, in some 


places as highas R12! _ How wouldthat work- — 
ous for Ceylon, with its 300,000 coconut — 
trees tapped for toddy? It would yield ~ 
R3,600,000, plas the income from licenSes for — 
taverns for the sale of arrack! But it isthe — 
illicit trade in toddy we are dealing with — 
now, and which we should like to see checked — 
by a system of taxation which will leave 
the jaggery industry free, and that can best 
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be done by ensuring the free licensing of 
sweet toddy trees under efficient and trust- 
worthy Inspectors, whose remuneration can 
easily be found from the new and necessary 
tax, and whose employment will be amply 
compensated by the suppression of the illicit 
trade and all the evils which follow in its 
train. The relative value of the two_in- 
dustries. in Madras is shown by the fact 
that the annual toddy revenue of the district 
is over two lakhs of rupees, and the annual 
value of the purchases of jaggery by a single 
Madras firm in the district is over 15 lakhs! 
Absolutely no information is available in 
Ceylon on these points. Verily they manage 
these things much better in India, notwith- 
standing its immense area ! 

Py ——_—}>_—_-_-—_-—- 

CEYLON TEA IN 1889 AND PROSPECTS. 

A recent mail has brought us the annual 
report of Messrs. Geo, White & Co. on‘ In- 
dian, Ceylon and J.va tea.” Writing of Cey- 
lon tea, this Firm says :—‘*On the whole, pro- 
spects seem favourable to expansion in the 
sale of good liquoring descriptions, while 
that for very common may be partially 
abandoned, and the prevailing lowest retail 
price be Is 4d per lb. If the purveyors to 
the public can induce their customers to 

urchase a slightly better blend than they 

aye lately perhaps been accustomed. to, 
they would not only benefit themselves, but 
also help to raise the whole Trade to a 
higher level than it has been on for some 
time.” 

It is interesting to note how the annual 
averages for the different divisions of Ceylon 
—as always specified in Messrs. Geo. White 
& Co.’s Reports—vary. Thus for,— 

_Udapussellawa, Nuwara Eliya, New Galway, 
Dimbula and Lindula, the average runs :— 
1997 = 92d : 1998 — 93d; 1899 — 94d. 

~ Maskeliya, Dikoya and Bogawantalawa :— 
1897 = 83; 1398 — 8} ; 1899 — 8}. 

Lower Dikoya, Ambagamuwa, Kotmale, Yak- 
dessa, aad Dolosbage, it runs:—7s5 73 73. 
--Pusellawa, Ramboda, &c.—7} ; 73; 73. 
©“ Hantane, Hewaheta, Maturata, Rangala, &c.— 
Tk5 TE 5 TB. 

“Kelebokka, Knuckles, Hunasgeriya.—6g ; 7; 73. 

Matale.—6}.; 6% ; 7%. 

Kurunegala, &¢.—dg ; 6§ 5 6f. 

Kelani Valley, &c.—63 ; 65; 7. 

Ratnapura, Rakwana, &c.—7; 6 ; 73. 

' Kalutara.—63 ; 62; 7%. 

Udagama and Morawak Korale.—7} ;. 745 73d. 

Haputale and all Uva.—8}; 8}; 84d. 

General Average for all = 8d; 7gd ; and 8d. 


ee een 
MOSQUITOS AND MALARIA, 


A SCHOOL OF TROPICAL MEDICINE. 

‘In the absence of Lord Loch, Sir Henry J. 
Jourdain presided last night at a meeting of the 
Royal Colonia! Institute, held at the Whitehall 
Rooms, Hotel Metropole, when a paper was read 
by Dr. Manson, medical adviser to the Colonial 
Office, on ‘A School of Tropical Medicine.” 
Among those present were Lady Gort, Sir Cecil 
-Clementi Smith, Sir Henry Norman, Sir William 
*Bobinson, Sir C G Walpole, Sir J Goldney, the 
“President of the Royal College of Physicians, and 
‘Mr, J O'Halloran (Secretary). 
= TROPICAL DISEASES. . 

’ After some prefatory remarks on the specialisa- 
-tion and division of diseases, Dr. Manson proceeded 
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to draw attention to certain forms of tropical 
disease, indicating their importance, showing the 
necessity for a special system of study to be 
applied to them, and pointing out how sacha 
system could be’ best carried ont Dividing tre- 
pical diseases into the two classes, endemic and 
epidemic, Dr, Manson placed malaria first in 
importance under the former. It was, he main- 
tained, the great disease of the tropics, the 
principal cause of sickness and death and of social 
stagnation. Malaria was the true reason why 
Alrica was called the Dark Continent; and five 
millions died annually of fever, mainly malaria, 
in British India ; while one-third of our soldiers 
in that country, European and native, suffered 
annually from that disease’ The unhealthy, 
that is to say malarious, character of West 
Africa more than doubled the cust of govern: 
ment, and the death-rate there was 85°2 per 1,000. 
To faet, what with death and invaliding and leave 
of absence, two men were required to do the work 
of one, and to induce them’ to accept the employ- 
ment double pay had to be offered. 
PROPAGATION OF MALARIA. 

The guestion was.how could the cloud of 
malaria ever floating over such districts be dis- 
pelled. It wasacommon and misleading fallacy 
that disease was caused by climate: it was really 
caused by beasts and plants which were subject 
to man’s dominion, The first thing was to dis- 
cover the disease germ, aud Dr. Manson pro- 
eceded to consider the underlying princip/es 
which govern the distribution, the propagation, 
the acquisition and the suppression of the mala- 
rial germ, adding that those principles would 
equally apply to nearly all tropical diseases. 
The germ of malaria lived in the human blood, 
it could be easily discovered there when presciity 
and transterred by the needle of a hypodermic 
syringe into the veins of a healthy subject, who 
ina few days would develop malarial fever. | This 
could bedone in any country or climate by such 
artificial means, but Nature’s needle and syringe 
was the mosquito. This was the reason why 
malaria was only acquiced under natural cendt- 
tions where and when the mosquito was to be 
found. The geographical distribution of malaria 
was therefore determined by the » geographical 
distribution of the mosquito. Fortunately there 
was only a limited number of the hundred species 
of mosquito that propagate] the malarial germ 
and until an insect had partaken of the blood ot 
a germ-laden subject its bite would not be 
dangerous.—Morning Herald. 

a 


Tea DisEASES.—We have already given 
Mr. Collett’s paper on this subject and 
intimated that we thought he deserved well 
of his brother planters for the same. We 
learn that while Mr. Collett does not. at all 
presume to pose as an authority on plant 
diseases—although he has. paid attention 
to the subject for a number of years—yet he 
thought it as well to commence thus early 
in the ‘season’ to agitate upon this question : 
(1) because many planters are as yet unable 
to identify the principal tea-diseases when 
they see them; and (2) because it oecurred 
to him that an exposition of what is known 
of grey and brown blights, etc., up to the 
present time, might prevent. much of the 
anxiety likely to follow the outbreaks of 
disease in July-August, which, he fears, are 
inevitable, 
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THE COCONUT PALM AND FERTILIZERS. 
Following on Mr. Cochran's valuable ex- 
position of the chemistry of the coconut, 
(see page 764) we have the needful com. 
mentary and illustrations on the said scientific 
paper, which only a practical planter can 
supply. ‘ W.J.” is well-known as an autho- 
rity on the culture of the palm, second to 
none in the length and variety. of his ex- 
perience, On the whole, he is not only cordi- 
ally appreciative of the value of the analyses 
supplied by Mr, Cochran; but bis re- 
commendations are to a_ great extent in 
correspondence, though he _ shows good 
reasons for pursuing an original course In 
the application of _ his fertilizers. This 
plan of application is | just what 
an experienced planter might be ex- 
pected to devise after, probably, a long 
course of experimental cultivation. We 
commend Mr. Jardine’s counsel to the careful 
- eonsideration of young. coconut planters, of 
whom thee are a good many now-a-days in 
different parts of the island. It has long 
ago been accepted as an axiom that, no plant 
isso greedy of manure, or so responsive 1D 
profitable crops, as the coconut palm, One 
old vetersn cultivator has been accustomed 
to say that for every rupee sunk in manure 
in a coconut garden, a veturn of from five 
to ten rupees. may fairly be  antici- 
cipated; while in our Manual, figures 
will be found recorded. showing how a pro- 
prietor raised the nett annual return from 
his garden to R130 an acre through judicious 
manuring. But here comes in the heresy ef 
‘our friend ““W.J.”: he doubts the value 
of applying salt to the coconut palm !—and 
bases his argument on the fact that trees 
50 or 60 miles inland yield as good crops as 
do palms by the seashore, where. of course, 
salt is more freely available in the soil and 
atmosphere. All we can say is that if trees 
in the interior do so well, they ought to do 
even better, after a judicious application of 
salt! But, of course, * W. J.” is speaking 
from ordinary observation and not as the 
result of a definite experiment, takin 
gardens of about the same age, soil an 
planting —the one near the sea and the other 
say in Kurunegala district ? Of course, if 
the rainfall in the interior is as rich in ‘‘salt”. 
as Mr. Kelway-Bamber shows the Colombo 
rainfall to be, there is no more to be said. 
But it should be remembered that ‘‘ com- 
mon salt” (sodium chloride) is. most useful 
in other respects besides that of being a direct 
fertilizer. It increases, for instance, the power 
‘of certain soils toabsorb moisture from the 
atmosphere. What could be a more useful 
property than this in some parts of the 
interior ? Scientifically, the fertilizing pro- 
perties of salt when applied to land are thus 
given :— 
1st.—It promotes decomposition of animal and 
vegetable substances in all cultivated: soils. 
Ind.— It destroys vermin, kills weeds, &c., which 
are thus coverted into mannre. 
Syd.—It is a direct constituent or food of some 
plants. - 
4th.—It acts on vegetable substauces as a stimu- 
jant.--Dr. Priestly proved this by various interest- 
ing experiments shewing that while an overdose 
of salt’ killed plants, a limited application in 
water kept them alive longer than those treated 
with water alone, A solution of chlorine in 
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water will make certain seeds vegetate wht 
would otherwise rot in the earth. 74 
5th,—Salt preserves vegetables from injury by 
sudden transitions in the temperature of the 
atmosphere. z 
6th (and most important),—Salt renders earth 
more capable of absorbing the moisture of the 
atmosphere, a property of the first importance, 
since those soils which absorb the greatest pro- 
portion of moisture, are always the most valu- 
able to the cultivator. “It affords” (said Davy, 
Agric. Chem. p. 184) ‘tone method of judging of 
the productiveness of land.” The absorbent 
powers of common salt applied to land, are shewn 
by a table of experiments tobe greater than those 
of six other well known manures. 
And now we come to ‘‘W.J.”’s closing 
challenge as to any coconut estate in the 
island in good cultivation yielding crop at 
the rate of 90 nuts per tree per annum over 
any considerable extent ? We are not pre- 
pared to point to any such plantation ; but 
after all that has been said of the wonderful 
effect of manure on the palm, it is very 
strange that there are no such madel planta- 
tions available. Here, for instance, is what 
Mr. W.B. Lamont wrote on this part of the 
subject. in December 1897 :— 7 
WHAT MAY BE EXPECTED OF PROPER TREA?- 
MEN’.—The whole system consists of the regular 
tillage of the soil, and the periodical application 
of a fixed amount of suitable manure. There is 
no increase of crop in the first year of applying 
manure; but there is a considerable increase in 
the second, and a still greater one in the third; 
but in the fourth there will be a falling-off from 
the crop of the third year. ‘Torenew the operation 
of digging and manuring every second year, will 
therefore not only maintain the highest yield 
reached, but increase it year by year without any 
practical limit. It is well-known that individual 
coconut trees of good jat, that have happened to 
grow on a spot of naturally rich soil, habitually 
yield from 300 to 400 nuts per annum without 
any cultivation. It is then an extravagant idea 
that afield yielding from two to three thousand 
nuts per acre, with little or no cultivation, ma 
with scientific treatment be made to yield double 
those numbers in a few years. 
Surely it, is time some practical man in our 
midst, with a young garden, gave a thorough 
test to the statement that there is no limit 
(in reason) to the crop of coconuts, which 
judicious. cultivation and liberal manuring 
may be expected to produce. 


See 
'.JBBER ESTATES OF PARA, LIMITED. 


WHY CRUDE RUBBER REMAINS HIGH, 

The reports submitted at the second ordinary 
general meeting of the Rubber Estates of Para, Ltd., 
held in London on December 22, were far from satis- 
factory to the shareholders. They contain some 
points however, which may be of general interest as 
helping to show why Para rubber is high in price, The 
company employ rubber collectors, each of whom 
works two estradas (roads) of about 100 trees each. The 
company charge each collector a yearly rental per 
estrada of 25kitlograms (equal to 55 pounds) of rubber. 


regarded as eqaivalent at this*time to £7 63. The 


remaining rubber collected is bought by tbe com- 
pany at a price which on the average is 7d per pound 
elow the price in the Para market. There are thus 
two sources of income to the company against which 
they must pay the expenses of sending the collectors 
from their homes to the rubber fields and supplying 
them with working equipment. There is a further 
source of profit to the company in selling to the 
collectors all the food and other supplies needed by 
them and their families, for which purpose stores 
are maintained on the estates. But the companyare 
far from realizing as net profit, the total selling — 
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value of the rubber which they have to dispose of in 
the Para market. The expenses at Para have been 
large, and the cost of managemert at the London end 
has also been so heavy that retrenchment in the latter 
respect has already been agreed upon, 

‘the statement made to the shareholders in Apzril 
last as to the number of collectors at werk was by no 
means fulfilled. It was based upon estimates made 
by. the manager on the estate, who said at that time 
there were at least 650 men working, but that figure 
was subsequently reduced to 450, afterwards to 328 
and finally to 290. Then it was estimated that it 
would require £12,000 to equip these 650 workers, 
whereas £23,000 was actually spent in equipping the 
smaller number. This sum is partially offset by the 
stores on hand at the end of the season ending June 30. 
The report was adopted, subject to an investigation 
by a committee of shareholders. 

The estate referred to, on the island of -Marajo, 
corsisting of 284 square miles, was purchased in 1898 
from the Visconde Sao Domingos who was reported to 
have derived from it as much as 250 tons of rubber 
per year. On account of delays in making the trans- 
ter, the company were unable to collect any rubber 
during the first crop: season. During the second 
season the company received 58 tons (equal to 253.390 
pounds) asa result of using up £23,000 of their work- 
ipg capital. Naturally there have been no dividends 
on the company’s £350,000 in shares. 

The India Rubber, World has obtained some points 
from Mr. Henry A Cowles who for some time past 
has been in charge of a rubber estate in Peru, owned 
by New York capitalists. The company pay forrub- 
ber collected on their own lands abont 35 sols per 
arroba of 33 pounds, or in the neighborhood of 50 
cents per pound. The rubber ‘is sold in the Iquitos 
market at a certain advance, after which it passes, 
as a rule through several hands before reaching the 
manufacturer. There: is no such thing as paying 

_wages tothe collectors; they keep-closely informed 
as tothe prices ruling in Iquitos, and with every ad- 
vance in the market they demand a higher price. On 
“account of the great scarcity of laborers throughout 
the Amazonian rubber districts, they are able prac- 
tically to make their own terms. The company make 
-a certain profit on the supplies furnished to the col- 
lectors, but the prices which can be charged: is limited 
by prices in the Iquitos market, with which the rub- 
ber workers also keep well acquainted. ‘The laborers 
are always in debt to the company, and the death or 
Gesertion of one of their number means aclear loss 
‘to the company. In answer to a question as who 
has profited by the vise in rubber which has been 
steady’ since the middle of 1895, Mr. Cowles says: 
that the greater part of the advance has gone to the 
rubber collectors. Moreover, there is no hope of a. 
lower scale vf payment for their work for the reason 
that, having become accustomed to high wages, it will 
be difficult in future to get the men to go into the 
forest for less money. Good profits have also been 
made by the traders who explore every part of the 
rubber country, buying rubber in small lots for all 
Kinds of goods, and selling the rubber collected to 
the exporting ‘houses along the Amazon. Mr. Cowles: 
is ofthe opinion, however, that’ manufacturers might: 
profit. by buying rubber nearer the sources of supply 
than i3 now the rule. He mentioned the case of one 
New York manufacturer who, within a year, has 
_arranged for the purchase cf rubber for direct ship- 
ment from Manaos, with very satisfactory results. 
_~He is convinced that the greater part of the Ama- 
“zonian rubber resources have not yet been touched, 
‘but'as new districts are gone into the labor supply 
“becomes worse rather than better, with the result of 
“pointing to higher costs of collection.—IJndia | Rubber 
World, March 1. 


i ee 
A FARMER’S EVERYDAY LIFE, 
No. III. 
+O (Hi (By Cosmopolite.) 
Mavch came not in like the proverbial lion, 
but like Mary’s little pet lamb, and it has con- 
tinued to provide us with quiet, mild and 
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summer-like days, which materially help 
farmers to overtake the work that fell into 
arrears during the snowstorm of February. 
The ploughs are rapidly turning over the soil 
and the appearance of March dust—a peck of 
which is said to be worth a king’s ransom— 
gives indication of an early sowing season. 

The microbe of influenza has taken its. de- 
parture from our midst, and the late sufferers 
from this dire disease have begun to prance 
around on their bicycles, thereby laying the 
seeds of Kyphosis bicyclistariwm, which is, I 
understand, the scientific term of, bicycle 
rider’s stoop. In a late number of the 
Tropical Agriculturist, | read an article to the 
effect that Hucalyptus Globulus is a preven- 
tative against influenza, but, although I have 
a healthy plant of some § feet in height, in 
my ownspecial study, it yet failed to keep me 
ina state of immunity from the plague; indeed, 
on the contrary, I think, IT had a more severe 
attack this year than ever I had before, and 
so another of our cherished beliefs in the bene- 
ficial influence of the Blue Gum is thus ruth- 
lessly destroyed. 

It is not every couple who can expect to live 
to see the 

SPIRITS AND BEER 


has been announced by the Chancellor of the 
dxchequer, in his budget speech, has filled 
with consternation, the drinking men of our 
Parish—and Lregrettosay theirname is legion. 
Streng efforts have been made during the 
past two years to convert the ‘‘ drunks” of our 
village to the paths of sobriety, but with very 
indifferent results. Let us hope that the extra 
duty on spirits may prove more successful. 
I was told that one of the most capable 
drinkers of our community had declared his 
intention of giving up the habit.rather than 
pay the extra duty, and this augurs: well, for 
‘he. was about the last man that. I would 
have expected it of. Hespeaks with a Scotch 
accent, so broad that one sould cut: it with 
a spade, and drinks whisky and water strong 
enough to float a mavrlinespike!; but when f 
asked a neighbour if it was true that this 
dissipated member of society had given up 
spirits entirely. he replied :—‘‘ Well, I would 
not exactly say that, although it is quite 
true that he does not drink whisky since he 
took the pledge: he only soaks his bread in 
it.” After that I am inclined to think his 
conversion to teetotalism will take place— 
as the bumper coffee crop of Ceylon was 
always expected—next year—“‘ naleki ”! 

I am surprised to find that so many 
of my, neighbours are shareholders in wild- 
ca 

_AFRICAN MINING SCHEMES, 


Hardly a day passes without my getting 
prospectuses of companies to be floated jn 
Westralia, Africa, South America or some 
other outlandish place ; but these prospectuses 
quickly find their way to the back of the 
fire. My astonishmént therefore was great 
when I learned that the reason why so 
many residents in this parish are taking 
& lively interest in the war in Africa is 
because of the shares they own in the 
mines of Johannesburg, etc, Faith, after al] 
is the lever that moves the world. The 
German-Jewish miner of Africa in his lonely 
hut knows this full well, and so he digs a 
hole and sends up specimens, and then, like 


o 
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the sterling fellow he is, he lets the public 
into the good thing—'‘ there’s millious in it ”-- 
and the shares are snapped up by all and 
sundry, even to the farmers of this remote 
corner of Scotland and scripis in every mai’s 

acket. Then comes the calls, even to the 

undred and tenth, and the shareholders file 
up_to the bankruptcy court, and there is an 
end of it. Ab! how many promising affairs 
such as these have turned out like the 
baseless fabric of a dream and left but the 
scrip behind. In this age the terrible desire 
to get on has become gcveral. Poverty is 
dreaded, riches are worshipped, so that 
farmers, even have taken to dabbling in 
shares and other speculative transactions , 
because they know too well that fortunes 
‘are rarely made at their own legitimate 
‘profession. I do not know that large for- 
tunes have ever been made in farming; if 
they have, the process must have been slow 
‘and gradual. nfortunately, it only happens 
about once in seven years that a good season 
‘is accompanied by good prices for farming 
produce, but that year gives the farmer a 

ood lift to tide over the two or three mid- 
Sing years and, at least, one pretty bad one 
which generally follows, so that the utmost 
benefit a farmer derives from a fat year is 
that he can ‘hold ‘his'own against the lean 
‘years which follow. But the pleasure of a 
farmer’s life weighs against these untoward 
circumstances, and it is comforting to know 
that money made by legitimate farming, 
must be made honestly and no ‘one is 
deceived or loses by his neighbour’s 
success: whereas’ in commercial deal- 
ings, one man’s gain is another man’s 
loss. There is an. old saying :—‘‘Shoe- 
maker, stick to ‘your: last,” and I would 
recommend my brother farmers to stick to 
the slow process of accumulating wealth by 
farming, and not attempt to gain a rapid 
-fortune by dabbling in shares. I know the 
game well, and saw plenty of it in Aus- 
tralia ; so the prospectuses ‘which I receive 
daily, by the post, go to the back of the grate 
in my. house. 
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CEYLON TEA PLANTATION COM- 
PANIKS : 


“WONDERFUL RESULTS FROM LIBERAL CULTI- 
VATION IN THE BASE OF THE PITAKANDE 
COMPANY. 


Elsewhere we give the Reports of three local 
Plantation Companies; but two of them, we 
may briefly dismiss, remarking that we trust 
there are better days very near at hand for 
the Agra Tea Company with its fine pro- 
perty when a much more satisfactory divi- 
dend. will be declared. The case is very 
different with the Drayton Company, which 
pays a magnificent 15 per cent and holds a very 
strong position with its fine compact Dim- 
bula estates,—estates too, that can scarcely be 
said to have lost much of their. pristine 
vigour duing the coffee era. f 
- But now we come to a very different 
group of proper ase: in those appertaining to 
the Pitakande Company. (which also payg 
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its shareholders 15 per cent); for,the Pitakande 
and Damboolagalla estates. must haye been 
first planted in coffee by Mr. R. B. Tytler not 
later than 181142; while Sylvakande and 
Kinrara are also among our very oldest 
coffee plantations. In 1878, for instance, when 
coffee had reached its maximum, this group 
of Matale estates is returned in our Directory 
for almost exactly the same acreage of coffee 
as is nowunder tea. Here is how the group 
stood in 1878 :— 


Pitakande .. B00 acres coffee up to 37 years old, 
Damboolgalla .... 300 


9 9 ”” 


Sylvakande fas 5%s) ye 34 “5 

Kinrara . 203 - » " 
Total 1,141 acres coffee. 

And the Pitakande report gives 1,144 


acres of tea on land, which has nearly all 
been in continuous cultivation from 50 to 
60. years ! It is, of course, when we 
take the results in crop that ‘surprise 
and satisfaction may be felt ; for, Mr. Fraser 


has brought his average yield up to 728 Ib. 
per acre, with a maximum of 1,0251b. 


Surely no such result has ever been 
achieved before on land so long in eultiva- 
tion and it is all due to judicious manuring. 
the effect of which Mr. Fraser demonstrates 
to be cumulative. When tea is turned out 
at a cost of less than 23 cents per lb., or 
without manuring at 18:40 cents, while the 
nett return is over 36 cents, we need not 
speak of success—it is self-evident ; and verily 
the working of the Pitakande Company 
affords an object lesson of a very attractive 
character to. all tea cultivators; for, apart 
from the age of the estates, it must be re- 
membered that the elevation—1,500 to 3,000 
feet above sea-level—of the properties does not 
justify any expectation of more than ordi- 
nary teas. 


—__@_—__—___— 


THE USES OF TEA SEED OIL.—Tea seed oil is 
regularly used in Hongkong and the Southern 
parts of China as an illuminating oil. It will not, 
however, burn in a cold climate. We have in 
former issues, says the Indian Planters’ Gazette, 
pointed out the many uses to which tea seed oil 
may be put. When tea seed becomes a veritable 


drug in the market,—and the day does not appear 


so very far distant,—planters may turn their atten- 
tion to expressing the oil, and find a profitable 
market by so doing. We are aware that one or 
two planters tried experiments with tea seed oil, 
but they were on such a small seale that for 
commercial purposes they were valueless, and 
afforded no criterion to go by. An old skipper who 
has had considerable experience in the China seas, 
informs us that in the China trade, tea seed oil 


“was looked upon as the best vegetable oil for pre- 


serving wood, owing to its possessing great pene- 
trating power on dry wood; and that if it is put 
on fairly thick on the underwater side of a ship’s 
wooden deck exposed to the hot sun, it comes to 
the surface in a few hours and materially adds to 
the hardness of the deck and to its life... The 
penetrating properties of tea seed ‘oil on wood are 
superior to the ordinary’ bright varnish or pine 
oil in common use for preserving wood in Europe, 
and, like coconut oil, it possesses the peculiar pro- 
perty of shrinkage. aK rat 
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PLANTING NOTES. 


SWEFT PoTaTors.—Here is what a , Jamaica 
planter has to say regarding his method of treat- 
ing vines of sweet potatoes :—‘‘ Cut in pieces the 

right ‘ength to plant (about 15 inches long) and 
- file them in a house or some other shade where 
they are entirely concealed from the sun, and wet 
them with ,water and let them lie in a pile uncil 
little roots put out, which will take a day or two; 
then stick them out in well prepared moist 
ground or in dry ground and water them, and 
you will hardly lose a plant. Stick them down 
with a small stick and if you water them do 
not fill the hole.’—Journal of the Jamaica 
Agricultural Society. 


Curina or Liperian Corrrr.—One of the draw- 
backs to the use of Liberian Coffee has been.a strong 
unpleasant taste, and various remedies have- been 
suggested. According to the North Borneo Herald 
it has now been successfully overccme on the Borneo 
Coffee Co’s estate in Marudu Bay by washing the 

coffee after pulping and before fermenting. The 
washed coffee is in this way cleaned from a!l the 
minute bits of pulp which doubtless imparted an un- 
pleasant taste and before being placed in the fermen- 
ting cistern it is thrown into large baskets—‘' coal 
baskets’’—for afew minutes to allow the surplus water 
to drain off and is then fermented ina comparatively 
> dry state. Toincrease the heat sacks are placed on 
the topof the cefiee and after some hours the top 
layer is turned in belowso as to ferment the parcel 
equally. The ‘ tip’ may be worth something, but we 
are somewhat inclined to lower our estimate of its 
value after reading our contemporary’s further 
remarks, viz. :—‘‘ Liberlan coffee, properly cured, has 
# eplendid flavour which is wellknown by the tcade 
who value it highly owing to the amount of chicory 
itean assimilate. As an after dinner coffee nothing 
comes up to pure Liberian coffee if properly cured.” 
—Planting Opinion, March 31. 


THE SuPPLY OF RUBBER.—An American 
who, for some time, has had charge of a 
rubber estate in Peru, from which the’ pro- 
fits are small because of the difficulty about 
labonr, is convinced that a great part of 
the Amazonian rubber resources have not 
yet been touched; but as new districts are 
gone into, the labour supply becomes worse, 
increasing the cost of collection.—Myr. C. 
D. Scott, of Nicaragua, reports rubber cul- 
ture a failure in Central America; but we 
see it stated that the American Government 


is planning a series of experiments in Cuba, 


. Porto Rico and the Philippines to demon- 
strate whether rubber can be produced in 
these islands. As the United States imports 
of rubber have increased as follows :— 


Year. Pounds. Import Value. Average Price. 
. 1897 42,159,129 $21,670,019 51°4 cents, 
- 1898 44,236,070 25,937,108 586, 

1899 54,408,495 34,219,019 G2'9icrit: 


It can be judged how important is the trade 
in the Far West.—Just as we are writing, 


_ there reaches us from a Colombo merchant, - 


--an order for several of our ‘‘rubber manuals ” 
for use in Central Africa and the Manager 
of the Company concerned adds below his 
order :— 


British Central Africa exports a very good 
quality of rubber at present, but in a year or so the 
supply will be exhausted, unless steps are taken 
to plant. up; for at present it is only growing 
wild and the natives usually exterminate the 
vines in collecting the rubber,” 


_has always been very desirous of 
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CorFrer Huxiiinc: Durcn Hasr Inpies.—A French 
Official Report from Java. says :—The coffee-planter 
finding a huller 
which, whiist not deteriorating the bean, would at the 
same time be able to deal with different kinds of 
coffee. The problem has now: been solved by M 
Schaap, one of the planters, who has inventedia ma- 
chine which can hull all the kinds of coffee grown 
in thecolony. At the last coffee-planters’ congress 
held at Malany in Oct. 1898, a prize of 2.000 florins 
was voted for the improvement cf Schaap’s. system 
which could be made lighter, more economical in 
motive power, and able to treatat least three piculs 
per hour. Coffee hullers come generally from Eng- 
land and Germany, but on many plantations this wok 
is still done in a very rudimentary way. The USA 
are now introducing machines made by, the “ Engel- 
berg Huller Co,,”’ of Syracuse, New York. They are 
giving great satisfaction and will soon ‘become very 
widely spread.—Planting Opinion, March 81. 


Dr. Morris’s ‘SCHEME FOR AN AGRICUL- 
TURAL, DEPARTMENT—is not to be accepted 
in Jamaica, without criticism and. opposition. 
A Mr. Robert Craig writes very pungently 
on; the matter and we quote as follows :~ 

A Board of Agriculture of, nominated persons giving 
voluntary services, will not, I feel assured, be the 
solution. The department ought to have a capable 
responsible head, and to aid him an advisory Board 
ef practical men representing the different branches 
of agriculture, and also commerce might be at his 
service. These men should be paid a fee to ensure 
regular attendance at meetings, I say this because 
few men connected with agriculture can today afford 
the necessary outlay for travelling expenses. The 
head of the department should be a man really 
interested in agriculture, with some Knowledge: of it, 
aud if possible, with atraining such as the work of 
the English Board of Agriculture would furnish... His 
first duty would be to promote good agriculture in every 
way --to help on Agricultural education, and. training 
—to advise the Government as to m_asures likely to 
advance and benefit agriculture—to facilitate the 
transport and inspection of produce—to assist in the 
suppression of contagious diseases in animals, and ‘the 
improvement of their breeds, to collate statistics ‘and 
generally maintain a bureau of agricultural informa- 
tion open to any one in dr ont of ihe Colony. The 
Agricultural Chemist should belong to his department, 
and the Public Gardens wight be utilized ‘for ex- 
perimental purposes—whether the head. of the 
Batanical Department should be subordinate is I 
think yery douhtful—my own cpinion is that he 
should not. 

Agricultural and Botanical researches are not 
closely allied, and it has always appeared to me un- 
just_audeven absurd to regard, as many persons do, 
the Island Botanist asa referee in agricultural matters. 
If the Island cannot afford to maintain a Botanical 
Department—althongh that is not my opinion—it 
would I think be better to abolish it than attempt, 
as our economy, to amalgamate it with an agricul- 
tural bureau. A-high degree of science should not in 
my view beaimed at, while the practice of agriculture 


remains primitive and’so defective. 


I am strongly opposed to the domination of the 
Secretary of State in this matter, and to the.inclusion 
of Jamaica in Dr. Morris’s Department of Agriculture 
forthe West Indies. If a grant of money involves 
either control, it should, in my opinion be refused. It 
is certain, it would be a mere pittance, and to 
abandon our freedom of action for a dole would be 
contemptible. 


~The result was a special ‘meeting of the 


Jamaica Agricultural Society on 25th Jan., 
largely attended, when after a full discussion, 
a special Committee was appointed to 
consider the Report recommending an 
Agricultural Department. Dr. Morris was 
not present and is not, of course, on the 
Committee, 
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RAMIF FIBRE SPINNING SYNDICATE, LIMITED. 
“Registered on March 23rd, by Holman, Bird- 
wood and Co., 50, Lime-street, E,C., with a capi- 
tal- of £15,000 in £1 shares. Object, to adopt an 
agreement with J. F. Woods, aud to grow, cul- 
tivate, manufacture, and deal in rhea and other 
fibre. The first directors (to unmber not less than 
two nor more than seven) are to be appointed by 
the subseribers. Qualification, £100. Remunera- 
tion, one eninea each per board meeting attended. 
Registered office: 71-72, King William-street, 
E.C.—Financial News, March 30, 

INDIAN TEA: CLOSE OF THE SEASON AND 
PRoOsPECTS.—Here is the record from Messrs. 
Baines & Co. for the three past seasons :— 


1897-98 147,070,755 1b. 
1898-99 153,196,217 ,, 

; 1899-1900 170,475,965°,, 

The detailed table below shews that, 


apart from the large increase of shipments 
to the United Kingdom, there are  satis- 
factory increases in direct returns to America 
“nnd Australia; but only a slight addition 
in the case of ‘foreign Europe.” We direct 
attention to what is said in respect of 
prospects in the several districts for next 
crop. Hail-storms have done damage in 
Assam as well as, we may be sure from our 
special telegram, in Darjeeling; but there 
is no reason to suppose there will be an 
appreciative, if any, falling-off. 


THe Furur® OF COFFER.—It may be of inter- 
est to coffee pianters to consider to what extent 
prospects have improved since this question was 


first raised, and to try to ascertain what prob-~ 


ability there is of the present level of prices being 
maintained or improved. The actual present 
price of coffee, saysthe Madras Mail, is a com- 
plete refutation of the gloomy forecasts of last 
year that planters must Jook forward to a long 
continuance of the prices then ruling. i 
lowing quotations from which exceptionally fine 
inarks of both E India and Costa Rica coffee are 
-excluded, show that the rise has been about 50 
“per cent for all classes of coffee :— 
Aug. to Oct., 1899 

4°30 to 4°50 cents 

per lb.. 


Feb., 1900. 
6°70 to 7°30 cents 
per lb. 


No. 7 Rio. 


Costa Rica 
Ordinary to 
Middlisg i 
E India B ... 80s to 503. do. 50s to 74s 01 do. © 
As regards the. effect of the recent rise in prices 
on the Brazil industry, it is to be remembered 
that nearly all Brazilian planters are heavily 
handicapped with mortgages incurred during. the 
last four years of bd prices. Many planters have 
been ruined, and it. will: probably take'some tire 
to restore confidence in the industry. After the 
crisis of 1* 82-86, which was not early so severe 
in Brazil as the late crisis, it took five years of 
good prices to restore confidence, so as to increase 
the planted area; for it was not until 1896-97 
that production began to increase materially. As 
the American Grocer recently remarked, ib takes 
four years for coffee to come into bearing, and 
however low. prices may stimulate planting, there 
must be a period of high prices before produe- 
tion can overtake consumption. In.1890 to 1898, 
moreover, Brazilian exchange fell rapidly. Now 
io is rising, aud the chances ave that it. will con- 
tinue to rise, 


28s to 525 p.cwt, 48s to 71s 6d _p. cwt. 
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THe TOMATO AS A TONIC.—The tomato has a 
high dietetic value and has been especially reeom- 
mended for use in cases of blood impoverish- 
ment—a suggestion which, perhaps, rests. upon 
the fact that it contains a considerable amount 
of iron. The presence of iron may easily be de- 
tected by applying to the eut surface of a 
tomato the ordinary re-agent. As a food for 


supplying iron, the tomato is far superior 
to any of the combinations of iron as com- 


monly used as a means of enriching the 
blood. It has long been known that these inor- 
ganic conipounds cannot enter into the composition 
of the blood Itis possible, however, that they may 
semetimes be nseful, tor, as has recently been sug« 
gested, while they do not enter into the com- 
position of the blood, they serve to neutralize acid 
substances which form insoluble salts with the 
iron of food, and thus prevent its absorption and 
assimilation. In other. words they act as protec- 
tives of the nutritive iron compounds of food, 
The tomato may serve a similar purpose, and not 
only by supplying the source of iron, but the in- 
troduction of a Jarger amount than is needed, pro- 
viding for the conservation of the amount actually 
required—Jownnal of the Jamaica Agricultural 
Society. 


UNIVERSITY EXTENSION IN AGRICULTURE, —Mr. 
A. C. True has a paper in the Forum dealing with 
the Ainerican University Extension Movement on 
agricultural lines, at the head of which are the 
United States Department of Agriculture and the 
Agricultural ExperimentStations, which are depart- 
ments of universities and colleges, and largely en- 


_dowed by national grants of land and money. 


The American Department of Agriculture distri- 
butes 7,000,000 copies of 500 different publica- 
tiens annually. There are now fifty-six agricul- 
tural department stations in the United States, 
all of which publish reports of their own rmvesti- 
gations :— 


Under the direction of the agricultural experiment 
stations thousands of simple co-operative experiments 
in which farmers take part are now annually carried 
on in different parts of the country: Lbhey consist 
priscipally in the growing of different kinds of crops, 
such as wheat, grasses, sugar beets, vegetables, and 
fruits, or in the testing of different kinds of fertilisers 
as applied to the soils and crops in differeut localities. 
These experiments aré performed in accordance with 
plans furnished by the experiment stations ; and when 
they are conducted in the most effective way the co- 
operativg farmers are visited, from time to time, by the 
officers in immediate charge of the experiments. 
Usually the experiment stations furnish the seeds, 
fertilisers, or other materials to be used ix the experi- 


ments, while the farmers suppiy the land and the 
labour, i 


Farmers’ institutes are also regularly held in at least 
thirty States. Inth se States where they have reached 
their highest development their importance as educa- 
tional institutions is very great. This is indicated by 
the umber of institutes annually conducted. In New 
York, Pennsylvania, and Ohio hundreds of them ere 


‘held each year; in Massachusetts there are now 125, 


with an attendance of about 13,000 persons; in Indians 
about 100; with, an attendance of over 25,000; in Min- 
nesota 50, with an attendance ranging from 309 to 1,000; 
in Wisconsin 120, with an attendauce of over 50,000. In 
Michigan institutes are held in nearly every county, 


and the total attendance is reported to reach 120,000, — ¥ 


Sixty thousand copies of the annual bulletinoof the 


| Wisconsin institutes, in which: the best addresses are 


grouped together to make a book of over 300 pages, are 
annually distributed. A-copy of this book 18 put into 


- very school library inthe State, 99 9) 9 5 
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To the Editor. 


THE CHFMISTRY OF COCONUT 
CULTIVATION. 


Str,—Mr. Cochran’s contributions to the 
literature of agriculture are always of interest 
and profit. His last deliverance is no exception 
to the rule. 

As regards Manuring, we are toa great extent 
groping in the dark. The fact and figures placed 


before us by Mr. Cochran are decided steps 
towards the goal of scientific manuring. More, 
We 


and of imporgance, remains to be done, 
want a completé analysis of al! parts of the tree. 
Mr, Cochran gives us analyses of copra, husks, 
shells, milk and pasturage, but he has omitted 
the leaves, very important organs that play the 
part, both of lungs and stomach. A good head of 
leaves is of great importance to the tree, to 
assimilate the food taken up by the roots, What 
is of great importance and should be borne in 
mind, is that the mineral constituents of the 
leaves are richer in fertilizing matter than any 
other single product of thetree. According to 
the analysis of Lepine, the leaves have less 
chloride of sodium and potash than only the husks, 
and have over 5-6ths of phosphate of lime, of 
the total quantity in every other part of the 
tree, And they have more lime than every 
other part of the tree. This will demonstrate the 
importance of manuring, not only for crop but 
for leaves. j 

It will be interesting to compare the mineral 
matter removed by the soil by 80 nuts per tree 
per annum according to Messrs. Lepine and 
Cochran. It is necessary to bear in mind that 
the latter gentleman’s analysis includes only 
every part of the nut, while those of Mons. 
Lepine are of every part of the tree, The figures 
are in round numbers without decimals :— ; 


LEPINE. 

acd) lb. 

Chloride of Sodium ee ergy LOO 
' Potash are 30 «. 134 
Phosphate of Lime ats -- 3800 
Salts of Lime o6 do wi 202 
COCHRAN. 

lb. 
' Potash co 56 aeeLOl 
Phosphoric Acid ... 66 pps. a 18 
Chloride of Sodium (previous analysis of) 1 
Lime a ie Ky ‘97 

' According to Lepine all parts of the nut 

remove in mineral matter by 80 nuts :— 

‘ lb. 
Chloride of Sodium fa 1. 48 
Salt of Potash aor te Ab .. 530 
Phosphate of Lime bo Meo od 
Salts of Lime te oe sera lG 

This is a great deal higher than Mr. Cochran’s 
analysis. 


However if, as I maintain, we must, manure 
for the proper growth of the tree and for the 
production of nuts, the manure we apply must 
be on the basis ot Lepine’s analysis. But the 
question will naturally arise, can Lepine’s ana- 
lysis be accepted as absolutely trustworthy 
and correct? In July 1897, Mr. Cochran had 
occasion to analyse the husk of a coconut. The 
result proved so divergent from Lepine’s ana- 
lysis as tabulated by Davidson, that he felt com- 


oy 
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pelled to impugn its correctness, or attribute 
the difference to the diiference in the soil on 
which the trees grew. Mr. Davidson himself is 
not inclined to place absolute reliance on Lepine’s 
analysis. 

Mr. Cochran will be adding greatly to the 
obligation under which coconut planters are to 
him, if he will add to his analysis of the whole 
coconut, Lepine’s analysis of the other parts of the 
tree and sugeest a mixture sufficient to meet the 
annual drain on the mineral constituents of the 
soil, The mixture suggested by Mr. Davidson, 
to replace the mineral matter removed by 75 trees 
yielding 80 nuts per tree per annum is :— 


lb, 
Salt 50 46 25 
Wood ashes ... as 240 
Bones 3 dc 45 
Lime ad a6 15 


Mr. Jardine’s mixture which provides for organic 
matter as well, per acre, is 
Ib. 
Castor cake .. oie 960 
Bone dust .. os 300 
Wood ashes.. we 900 


or the half of that for one year. This mixture 
errs on the side of liberality. It will be interest- 
ing to now compare the mineral constituents re- 
moved by 75 trees yielding 80 nuts per annum as 
given by Lepine, with the mineral constituents 
returned to the soil by Mr. Jardine’s mixture :— 


LEPINE. Ib. 
Salt ele sts 100 
Potash ae a 734 
Phosphate of lime Ay 300 
Salts of lime é 262 

JARDINE. 
Potash bi aie 874 
Phosphoric acid ete 51 


The number of cattle that 100 acres of coconut 
land can support in full health and feed depends on 
many circumstances—climate, soil, age of tree 
&e. A wet climate and a rich heavy soil will 
of necessity produce more pasturage than a light 
soilina dry climate. Grass grows more luxuri- 
antly, sometimes too luxuriantly, on a young plan- 
tation than on one whose leaves shade the soil and 
whose roots arein full occupation of it. On anold 
plantation on soil with body, there is an even 


sward; on alight, sandy soil the grass seems to 


grow in individual blades and in tufts. Under 
these circumstameces, it is not safe to fix the 
number of cattle that 100 acres. of coconut Jand 
can keep in food. I am inclined to think that 
on old plantations with average soil, tp acres 
for each head of cattle is fair; and on light 
sandy soil, where pasturage is scant, four acres 
fer each head of cattle. So with the weight of 
grass per head of cattle per day. It is dependent 
on circumstances, I think 50]b. of grass per head 
per day a high average and exceptional. 

Since the above was written I bave read with 
much interest and profit Mr. Jardine’s letter. 

My experience is one with Mr. Jardine’s of the 
value of the droppings of cattle tethered to: trees 
at night. The cattle were only grazed on very 
poor pasturage and their droppings were dug in 
without the addition of the bones, castor-cake 
and ashes, Mr. Jardine rightly suggests, and the 
results were most encouraging —in fact better than 
the results of applying other manures. The trees 
had a head of dark green leaves and gave good 
crops for two years and the color of the leaves 
did not change to a yellow as is usual during a 
period of drought. I think the chief value of 
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cattle droppings is in the extreme solubility of 
their manurial constituents. A mixture approxi- 
mating this will be of great value to coconut 
planters. 

The system of carting husks and burning them 
with leaves, between every four trees, is a rational 
form of cultivation; but its cost is against it being 
carried out on a large scale. The more econo- 
mical system would be to burn the husks where 
the coconut heaps are, and to appply to each tree, 
when manuring, ashes representing the husks of 
twice the annual average crop. 

Mr. Jardiue’s experience of ‘‘hungry” soils 
must be the experience of all those who unfortu- 
nately have to do with them. A very large pro- 
portion of the manure applied goes to build up 
the tree and a very little to put on crop. If 
manure be not applied to trees growing on such 
soils every other year, the results of less frequent 
applications are positively nil. 

Mr. Jardine’s heresy asregards the use of salt 
in coconut cultivation is unfortunately not his 
only heresy. I always maintain that even if salt 
was not a manure, it was of great value agricul- 
turally, owing to the chemical and mechanical 
changes it caused in the soil, more especially in 
heavy soils. Mr. Davidson, than whom perhaps 
ho more competent man ever engaged in the 
cultivation of coconuts, and who was the Gamaliel 
at whose feet Mr. Jardine as a young man learnt 
the lessons in coconut planting which entitle his 
opinions to respect, held very decided opinions 
of the value of salt in coconut cultivation. I 
am a great believer of the use of salt in coco- 
nut cultivation especially in inland districts 
having heavy clay or alluvium soils. Perhaps if 
Mr. Jardine gives salt a trial, say on ten acres, 
he may find the yield of nuts so increase that he 
will apply it on a large scale and will no more 
be able to say: ‘‘] have never known any estate 
in Ceylon where the trees have 90 nuts each, per 
aonum, over any extent of land.” He will then 
be under no necessity to ‘‘ goa long distance to 
see it,”’ as he will be residing on it. B. 


PAPER MAKING FOR CEYLON. 


S1r,—Will anybody tell me why ordinary 
Printing papers are not manufactured in Ceylon. 

am not unfortunately a chemist, or a paper 
expert, but I think I am right in saying that, 
within 20 miles of Colombo, there is an opening 
for this industry, not merely ay regards its local 
sale, but in respect to the supply to the Far East 
and India. 

Of course Ceylon mills would have to do what 
the Indian mills have to do; import (not 
necessarily from Great Britain) from other coun- 
tries a great part of the chemicals used in the 
manufacture. 

There is plenty of water power not far from 
Colombo, which would meet all the requirements 
of a mill working both day and night, and all 
through the year if sufficient demand arose. 

If a paper mill could be established in the 
vicinity of Colombo I need hardly say how 
valuable it would be (1) to the local papers; and 
(2) to all other consumers of papers. Once start 
the industry and each of the several branches 
would rapidly develop. 

By simple machinery, though I do not say it 
would not be costly, the light timber on our hills 
could be floated down to a convenient point, 
and then converted into wood-pulp, and could be 
used on the spot in the manufacture of paper or 
exported to Indian mills. 
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The light wood (easily re-grown) is what is 
wanted, and mixed with constituents Ceylon 
possesses would probably prove of great value in 
the making of good paper. 

It would pay the Government to have a special 
report made by an expert on the subject; if the 
Government decline, why should not the 
Chamber of Commerce take the question 
up? Our fibres and grasses are not suffi- 
eiently valuable for export to other paper- 
making countries, but delivered to a paper-mill 
near at hand they would be a most reniunerative 
help in producing the material required for 
good paper tor writings and printings of various 
qualities. 

The volume and quality of the water available 
at the spot where the mill is placed must also 
peaaeee into consideration, 

aper is now and has been rising in pric 
England, India and America: the Foes mieten 
of England, if ever shut off by war with the 
Continent, will take a leap, the extent of which 
few can suspect; and I write this letter in view 
of the possibility (and may I hope the robability 
of Ceylon stepping in the way RUE trying 
establish a paper mill on the banks of one of the 
rivers or canals on this side of the island that 
would at any rate feed part of our local supply 


at once, and in due course become an industry: 


of considerable benefit, not only to Ceylon, but 
to neighbouring countries. 4 

It seems to me that the local Government would 
do well, as they cannot take the initiative, if the 
were to offer a prize through Ceylon, English, Ame- 
rican or Australian papers of a fairly substantial 
amount which would result in an experiment 
being carried out on lines that I have ventured to 
refer to. | ‘ WANDERER. 

Herewith a cutting which I met with after 
writing the above :-— 

_The offer of the New Orleans Times-Democrat to 
give 500 dols. as its share of a prize te be offered by 
the newspapers of the United States to the inventor 
who may find a cheap ard suitable substitute for wood 
pulp in the manufacture of paper has brought forth 
suggestions of cotton-wood or sweet gum, bagasse or 
the refuse from sugar-cane, cotton-seed hulls, rice 
straw, and pine straw as the substitute, Against 
these products of the South the objection has been 
made that they do not quite reach the market. But 
the Times-Democrat is urging chemists and inventors 


to do all in their power to overcom 
difioalbion! 4 e the suggested 


THE INDIAN MUSEUM, CALCUTTA. 


Indian Museum, Calcutta, March - 

From GEO. WATT, Esq., M.B., C.M., mig 
Reporter on Economic Products to the Government 
of India. 

Sir,—I have the honour to acknowledge. w} 
many thanks, the receipt of your letter AeA Ai 
3rd March 1900, together with the marginally 
noted publications.* These have been recorded 
as presented by you and placed in the Commercial 
Room of this Museum. -—-I have the honour to be, 
sir, your most obedient servant. ‘ 

: GEO. WATT, Reporter. 

[Dr. Watt having applied for one ae sb of 
our publications for his Museum, we sent him 
Hees more. Hence this acknowledgment,—Ep. 


oo 
* 1—Ceylon Handbook and Dir. 99, 
2. The Coffee Planter’s Mester’ Ringe 
3.—All about Rubber. 
4,.—Map of Ceylon, on rollers. 
5,—Map, Ceylon Plantations, on rollers, 
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TEA IN CHINA AND ITS CULTIVA- 
TION, &c. 
March 30. 


DEAR S1R,—It may be interesting to some of 
your readers to know what Samuel Ball in his 
book on Cultivation of Tea in China has to say 
incidentally on the effect of manure on the 
lasting qualities of the tea bush. — 

In the first place the Chinese did not manure 
the ‘black tea,’ because for one reason the de- 
mand would not make it profitable and also 
because as one of these authors says:—‘ That 
tea is the most {fragrant which is not manured.’ 

They do not manure it, but Mr. Ball goes on 
to quote a Spanish missionary’s account of its 
ceulture :—‘* Every year in February and August 
the ground is weeded, raking up even the grass, 
When the ground is hilly, and appears exhausted 
and sterile, after having weeded it in February, 
it is usual to go and dig soil from a neighbouring 
mountain and bring it and place it around the 
roots of the shrubs. If this soil be previously 
exposed to thesun or burnt, it improves it.’ And 
of such tea he says ‘2 will last fifty years, 

With regard to the ‘green tea’ culture we 
read :—‘The shrubs are manured twice a year, 
in spring and autumn; the ground weeded and 
turned up about the roots four times a year, 
In about seven years they are cut down, nearly 
close to the ground, to produce an exuberance 
of succulent shoots and leaves; and in about thirty 
years they become useless, when they are rooted up. 

It is impossible scientifically that these tea 
bushes should differ in lasting power intrinsically, 
though of course, the ‘green tea is grown in 
the soil of the plains and the ‘black tea’ in 
the mountainous soil. Yet discarding that factor 
it is shown that the highly manured ‘ green 
tea’ does not last so long as the un-manured 
‘black tea.” hae 

In reality this is an argument for scientific 
manuring as against the injurious stimulating 
of the plant with constant applications of ordin- 
ary manure, for the virgin soil from a neigi- 
bouring mountain added to the black tea would 
contain all the good qualities which the soil of 
that district had been chosen for possesssing. — 

urs, ete. J 
sane the difference between “green” and ‘‘black” 
tea is all in the preparation, not in the bushes— 
though perhaps the Chinese make a distinction. 


Ep. 7.A.] 


—_———— ee 


PROPOSED PERIODICAL TOURS OF THE 
SCIENTIFIC OFFICERS OF THE Rk. B. 
GARDENS. 


Planters’ Association of Ceylon Kandy, March 30. 
DEAR SiR,—l herein enclose, and would invite 
attention to, letter received from the Director of 
the Royal Botanic Gardens, Peradeniya, on the 
subject of proposed periodical tours by the new 
scientific attieers of his department, which speaks 
for itself. Commending the scheme to cordial 
co-operation by those interested.—I am, Jear sir, 
Yours faithfully, A. PHILIP. 
From the Director, Royal Botanic Gardens, 


Peradeniya, to the Secretary, Planters’ Associa- 


tion, dated 28th, March, 1900, subject :-— 
TOURS OF ENTOMOLOGIST AND MYCOLOGIST. 
S1r,—I have the honour to inform you that the 
periodical tours of the new scientific officers of 
this department will shortly be commenced, and 
to ask your assistance in making them of as 
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much value to planters and to the work of the 
officers themselves as possible. It is impossible 
for them to go over every estate looking for 
diseases, and they must depend upon the help of 
the planters for information. I propose that, if 
you agree, I should give notice to you some 
time in advance of the districts proposed for 
visitation and the approximate dates. If you 
would then be so kind as to inform the local 
Committee, perhaps a meeting could be arranged 
between the travelling officer and the Committee 
to discuss the diseases, etc., prevalent in the dis- 
trict (the Committee having previously collected 
information from the planters of their district), 
At this meeting arrangements could then be made 
for visiting particular estates, and notice given 
to planters as to the movements of the officer 
concerned in the district. 

As a definite instance, I may mention that the 
Entomologist is going to Batticaloa to reach that 
place about April 15th and that he proposes to 
visit the Badulla and Passara districts either on 
the outward or homeward journey.—I am, sir, 
your obedient servant, 

(Signed) JOHN ©. WILLIS, 
Director, Royal Botanic Gardens, 


COCONUT PALM CULTIVATION IN 
CEYLON: 


THE VALUE OF DIFFERENT MANURES; 
THE VALUE OF SALT; DOES ANY 
ESTATE IN CEYLON GIVE 90 
NUTS PER TREE PER ANNUM? 


April 2, 

DEAR Si1r,—I have read with very great 
interest Mr. Cochran’s most useful paper on 
‘Coconuts and Chemistry,” (see page 764). 
Iam sure that all who are interested in the 
cultivation of the coconut palm will appre- 
ciate highly the care and trouble Mr. Cochran 
has taken to place before them, such full 
and valuable information on the subject of 
the proper manures to be used in securing 
the best results in the cropping of their trees, 
Mr. Cochran’s analyses being authoritative, 
we cannot do better than to endeavour to 
follow his advice, and to restore to the soil the 
manurial ingredients removed from it in 
crops of nuts, in the proportions pointed out 
by him. 

I have not much faith in the value of 
cattle-shed manure where the cattle are 
fed only on the grass of the estate, and a 
ot of weeds and grass are thrown in daily 
to swell the bulk; for, by the time the 
manure is sufficiently rotted to allow of its 
being applied, it will have lost its most 
valuable constituent, ammonia; and_ the 
chief value of what remains will, in my 
opinion, be its mechanical action in the better 
subdivision of the particles of the soil. I should 
not apply manure of this deseription alone, but 
it would be a useful addition to bones, eastor- 
cake, &e. Even the droppings of cattle, fed largely 
on oil cakes—as in the case of animals used in 
chekko yards,—loses much ofits value after a short 
exposure, and is greatly inferior in results to that 
obtained where cattle are tied direct to the trees 
and the manure dug in so soon as they are 
removed to other trees. The very best results are 
obtained by tying two head of cattle to each tree 
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at night, spread evenly the droppings in a 6 foot 
radius ana scatter upon this 3b. finely grown 
bone dust and 4lb. white castor-cake, then dig 
to a depth of six to eight inches, mixing the 
soil and manures in the process; upon this dug- 
surface sprinkle 8 to 121b. good wood ashes and 
rake lightly in. The object of applying the ashes on 
the surface is to allow of the soluble potash being 
absorbed by the soil, in its passage down with 
the rain water, before it can get below the reach 
of the feeding rootlets. Where cattle are not 
available for tying to the trees, good chekku yard 
manure or white castor-cake must be used. 

I have seen good results follow the applica- 
tion of lime to reclaimed swamp and low-lying 
land, and on Jands containing much marl and 
clay. Its cost, however, in some districts 
prevents its being used to any great extent. 
With reference to che insufficient amount of 
potash in the mixture I recommend, I wonld 
point out that the husks are never allowed to 
be removed from the land, but are carted out 
to the field, and the quantity of husks removed 
from the average field of nuts per tree per an- 
num are burnt between every four trees; thus 
the potash removed from the soil by the husks 
is each year returned to it, and it is only neces- 
sary to add what has been removed in the 
kernels, water and shells, and the quantity I 
allow, Mr. Cochran says, slightly exceeds this. 
Where husks are removed, or where they are 
burnt in large heaps and the ashes applied to 
only a few hundred trees, as is too often the 
practice, the quantity of ashes or potash in some 
other form, equal to what is removed in the 
husks, should be added. 

Mr. Gochran’s analyses refer only to the man- 
urial ingredients removed in the crops of nuts, 
but takes no account of what is taken up by the 
roots, stern and leaves of the tree for their main- 
tenance in health and vigour. My experience 
has taught me that when an estate has been 
at all neglected, or where the soil is a hungry 
one, avery large proportion of the manures of 
the first and second application, goes to build 
up the trees and fit them to bear crops ; 
and even after the trees are in full vigour, a 
certain proportion of the manures of subsequent 
applications, must go to keep them in that 
condition ; so that when manuring is first begun 
upon an estate it would be well, in the first 
and second applications, to allow one-third more 
than would be necessary afterwards. 

Never haying applied sait to coconut trees [ 
cannot speak as to its value. If it really is a 
necessary ingredient in the successful cultivation 
of the coconut tree then nature, in her chemical 
laboratory, is able to produce it from substances 
existing in the soil, else how is it that we find 
trees from 40 to 60 miles inland growing and 
eropping better than most of those within the 
influence of the sea breeze? Salt, like lime, I 
believe to beasolvent of animal and vegetable 
substances in the soil and a destroyer of vermin 
and weeds, but that it is a manure, in the true 
sense, 1 doubt. 

L have never known any estate in Ceylon where 
the trees have 90 nuts each, per annum, over 
any extent of land, even with high cultivation ; 
and I much doubt if there is any such estate in 
Ceylon. if there is, I would go along distance 
to see it. I admit that under exceptionally 
favourable conditions there are fields, even up to 
100 acres, which produce 90 nuts per tree and 
even more; but those are exceedingly rare. It 
is a very general practice with native owners of 
coconut property when asked as to the yield per 
acre to reply that they geb so many nuts at a 
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picking, and they are sure to name the largest 
number gathered at any one picking. Now this 
is very misleading, as no two pickings are alike. 
If the two largest pickings of an estate for the 
year are, say, 100,000 nuts each, the next largest 
will be about 70,000, and the remaining three will 
be say, from about 30,000 to 40,000 each picking. 
Messrs. Freudenberg and Baur have introduced 
several manures which have not been much in 
use until recently, but are now haying a fair trial. 
It would be interesting and useful if either of 
these firms would supply us with the information 
as to the money value of the unit of nitrogen, 
potash and phosphorie acid in their manures as 
compared with its value in white castor-cake, 
bone dust and wood ashes. W. J. 


COCONUTS IN MATALE, 


Awliscombe Estate, Matale, April 11. 

S1r,—Coconut planters have been much inter- 
ested in the articles appearing in your esteemed 
paper, on the subject of coconut cultivation. The 
district of Matale, though famed for cacao, has not 
yet drawn the attention it deserves in the matter 
of coconut cultivation. This estate, situated on 
the North Koad six miles from Matale, was 
planted with coconuts and tea in the latter end 
ot 1896. It was abandoned in the middle of last 
year and purchased by Mr. C. M. Fernando two 
months ago, since when I have been in charge. 
A palm, which thekanakkapulle, who was in charge 
tells me, was planted just three years and five 
months ago, is inbloom, and contains three separate 
bunches and two flowers. Other trees give pro- 
mise of an early blossom. The plants came from 
Veyangoda and were from six to eight months old 
when laid down—the estate was never manured 
and the land was originally in chena. Does it 
not seem as if Matale North is deserving the 
attention of those interested in the staple product 
of the island ?—I remain, sir, yours faithfully, 

LEO. P. FERNANDO. 


MINOR PRODUCTS REPORT. 


Cinnamon.—In auction 26 packages Ceylon offered 
and part sold at 8d per pound for coarse and 6d 
for low. Of ‘‘wild” bark 621 packages offered, and 
200 sold—thick bark 1gd to 12d, broken quill 2d. 
and thin quill 13d to 24d per lb. Chips and bark 
dull of sale. 

_CINTRONELLA O1n.—The market is easier inclined 
since the auction sale of last week. Itis reported 


- that 103d per pound c.i.f., has been refused this 


week for drums. 11d being wanted. In cases 113d 
is quoted on the spot. 


Lemonerass O1n.—Dull of sale at 2fd to 3d per 
ounce spot,—Chemist and Draggist March 24. 


oe 7 
RAINFALL RETURN FOR COLOMBO. 
(Supplied by the Surveyor—General.) 

1895. | 1896. 


igo, |AV of 


1897. | 1898. 30yrs. 1900. 
Inch.} Inch | Inch |‘Inch | Inch. 
January ..| 5-00 | 2:92 | 3°81 -| 2:32 | 6-98 ae Pes 
February ..| 0°81} 0°35 | 1°68 | 1:98 2°78 | 1°93 0°63 
March 1°84 | 5°64 | 3°66 | 4:21 0°88 | 4°78 3°71 
April -| 9°34 | 5°93 |10°97 | 22-81 6°66 |11°31 | 15°12 
May -|10°09 | 9°31 | 8°30 | 5°60 {17-73 | 12°09 4 96" 
June --|13°99 | 8°37 |10°14 | 10°94 9°23 | 8°37 
July Be | 0°52 | 2°85 | 524] 6°15 Lal | 4:38 
August ..| 0°92 | 6°35 | 9:09 0°57 0°62 | 3°67 y 
September 4°09 |10°99 | 4°58 6°90 1°48 | 5°01 id 
October. ..|/30°36 |16°78 | 4°71 | 20°60 |12 99 |14-52 
November..} 5°83 |19.8i |11°65 | 17°38 | 8°58 | 12:66 
December..| 9°44 |11°76 | 8°89 | 8-05 | 4°44 | 6°39 
Total. .| 92°23 |101'06/82°73 


103-11 | 73°48|88-33 | 23°14 
: Pre. 


— 
* From 1st to 2nd May 4°96 inches that is 5 
on 2nd May.— Ep, 7A.) oF ae 
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THE TROPICAL 
Ceylon 


Tur P. W. D. MerrroroLocicaL OBSERVATIONS OF 
Marcu, 19C0.—We append the Monthly Return of-rain 
from which it will be seen that the highest fall in 
March, was at Haldummulla in the Uva Province, 
1467 inches and the lowest at Pallai in the Northern 


Province, 0°10 inches. 
WESTERN PROVINCE. 


Negombo, Mr. Bucknali 


(6) ocd 20 
Kalutara Mr. Gregson 
(36) Sanyptse5 
Labugaina, Mr. Bond 
. (369) pea) L418 
Henaratgoda, Mr. Silva 
(33) 82. 


CENTRAL PROVINCE. 
Katugastota, Mr. Morgan 
000) vee 1:48 

New Valley, (Dikoya) Mr. 


Wark (8,700) 7 40 
Helboda (Pussellawa) Mr. 


Anderson (3,300) .. 2°67 
Yarrow Hstate, 55 
Myr. Peto (3,400)... 5°03 
Peradeniya Mr. es 
MacMillan (1,540)... 7°28 
Duckwari, Mr. Edwin 
(8,300) wee | 0°84 
Caledonia, Mr. Goork 
(4,273) -- 3:00 
Pussellawa, Mr. af 
Powell (3,000) 3°67 
Hakgala, Mr. ee 
Nock (x58)! ee Pa 
8. Wapvarajah Estate, Mr. 
Tatham (3,700) ~- 945 


Padupola, Mr. Ward .. 4 
1,636) wept PLA 

Mylapitiya, Mr. Fletcher — 

(1,707) £10.50 


NonTHERN PROVINCE. 


Mullaittivu, Mr. Sanmukam 
12 Sel 

Jafina Kretser 

8) 

Mankulam, (N. Road) Mr. 
Walker (167)... 
Elephant Pass, Mr ; 

Silva (7) peony eral 
Vangalachettykulam, Mr. 

Oorloff (179) ae Nl 
Point Pedro, Mr. Chit aa en 


(12 
Mr, 
( 0°34 


144 


24) se 
Jaffna College, Mr. Cooke 
(i oho Nil 
Kayts, Mr. Kretser 
8 Nil 
Kankesanturai, Mr. 
Pararachasingha (10) 
Pallai, Mr. Silva 
a4 


2) 1°84 

(24) LARA O10 
Murlkandy, (North-Central 
Road) Mr. Silva — 1:00 
Nedunkeni, Mr. Sanmukam 


(122) LEG NI 
Chavakachcheri, Mr. 
Silva (16) we O75 


Udupiddi, Mr. Bowes 
(35 OL 12 
Marichehukaddi, Mr. 
Thamosharampillay (14) 0°50 
Murungan, Mr. 
Ramalinkam (52) 
Vavuniya Mr. Walker 
(318) 


0°93 
2°53 


SoUTHERN PROVINCE. 


Ella Vella Mr. Caldicott (262) 

2:55: 

Kekanadura, do (159) 2°82 

Denagaima, do (226) 0°62 
Uaukiriwila Mr. Lourensa 

(235) 1°06 


Kirama, Not received 
(260) 
Hali-ela Mr. Caldicott (200) 
Tissa Mr. 
"36 


(75) coe 
Matara Mr. Caldicott (15)0°81 
Damdeniya, do (157) .. 5°87 


70 
Peries 


Urubokka, Mr. Caldicott 
(890) 
Tang la Mr. Fox (94) 


‘Memadola, Mr. Cade 
(56) Bee uiatcals) 


EASTERN PROVINCE. 


TIrrakkamam, Mr. KE ge (42) 
4 0-42 
Devilana, Mr. 
Vanderstraaten (136) Nil 
Sagamata, Mr. Edge 
(40) Me 0°40 
Ambare, do (65) Jl1l 
Kanthalai, Mr, Carte 
(150) 0°31 
Allai, Mr. Carte (95) Nil 


Rukam, Mr. Vanderstraaten 


(120) Nil 
Periyakulam, Mr, 
Carte (20) ae Nol 
Chadaiyantalawa, Mr. 

Edge (Oi) 154 
Kalmunai, do (12) Nil 
Rotewewa, do (30) 0°.9 
Lahugala, do (70) 0°30 
Naulla, do (30) 0°30 
Andankulam, Mr. 

Carte (41) Nil 
Manalpuddy, Mr. 
Vanderstraaten (21) Nil 


Maha-Oya-Tank, 
Mr. Vanderstraaten (190) ' 
Ni 


N.-W. PROVINCE. 


Magalawewa, Mr. Soopera- 


yan (176) aM 2°25 
Maha Uswewa tank, Mr, 

Addams _ - (160) 0°25 
Tenepitiya, Mr. 

Churchill (8) 0°50 


Batalagoda, Mr. Madahupola 
0°46 


N.-C. PROVINOE. 


Kalawewa, Mr. Emerson 
(268) 3:25 
Maradankadawala, Mr. 
Emerson (443) 
Mihintale, Mr MacBride 


4°80 


(354) 3°40 
Horowapotana, Mr. 

MacBride (217) ~. Nil 
Madawachchiya, Mr, 

MacHride (285) 0°90 


Topare, Mr.Jayewardane (200) 


Ae Nil 
Minneriya Mr. Eves — 
Nil 
Uva PROVINCE. 
Bandarawela, Mr. 
Tocke (4,00U) 2°00 
Haldummulla, Mr. Viramuttu 
(3,160) 14°67 
Kumbukan, Mr. 
Rowland (446) 3°69 
Koslanda, Mr. 
Rowland (2,258) ... 14°33 
Tanamalwila, Not 
received (550) ue — 
Bibile, Mr. Silva (#80) 1°62 
Taldena, Mr. Fernando 
(1,100) : Ni 
Allutnuwa a—Mr, Leembrug- 
gen (340) 3°88 
SABARAGAMUWA. 
Ambanpitiya, Mr. 
Dassanayaka (729) 3:93 
Pelmadulla,Mr. Clarke 
(408) 9:90 
Kolonna Korale (Hulanda- 
oya) Mr. Dabre (203) 3°49 
Avisawella, Mr, Clarke 
(105) BS 7°03 


AGRICULTURIST. 
Rainfail. 
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S. G. O. MrrforonoGicaAn OxsERvATIONS FOR 


DeEcEMBER, 


he following is the 


1899. 


return of the total fall of 
rain for December, from which it will be se 


n that the 


highest fall was at St. Martins, Rangall., 38:79 inches, 


and the lowest at Welhelmina, Pnttalain 


Colombo (40) 4°44 
Ratnapura (84) 5°85 
Puttalam (27); 2°38 
Anuradhapura (295) 6:21 
Mannar (12) 3745 
Jafina (9) 3°23 
Trincomalee (2) 20°16 
Battica)oa (26). 21'90 
Hambantota (50) 7°58 
Galle (48) 4°42 
Kandy (1,654) 7°60 
Nuwera Eliyo (6,188) 5°06 
Hakgala, Nuwara 

Eliya 5,681) 8°56 
Bedulla {9938) 12°11 
Kurunegala (381) 6°55 

Maligakanda, Colombo 

Mr. Johnson (70) 6°63 


Agricultural School _— 
Colombo, Mr. Rodrigo 6°50 
Passara Hospital, Passara 
(Mr. Thomasz) 2,200 7°72 
Welhelmina, Puttalam, 
Mr. Ratnayese (181) 
Horakele Estate, 
Chilaw, Mr. Beven (50)... 
Chilaw Kachcheri 
Chilaw, Mr. Xoch (10) 0 
Franklands Est«te 
Veyangoda, Mr. Beven 4°05 
Orange Hill, Ragama 
Mr. Bury (89) 3°01 
Henaratgoda Gardens, 
Henaratgoda, Mr, de 
Silva (33) 3°65 
Kotua Godella, Rambukana 
Mr. Wiudus (580) 00 
Eadella or Liberia Ks- 
tate Polgahawela 


1°76 


Mr. Craighead (428) 4°10 
Geekianakanda, Neboda 

Mr. Towgood (200) 
Polgahakanda, Neboda 

Mr. Wight (300) oS 
Labugama, Hanwella, 

Mr. Bond (369) 8°06 
Rayigam, Horana, Mr. 

Dawson, (300) 7°59 
Kanangma, Avissawella 

Mr. Cooke (200) 8°65 


Dunedin Estate, Avis- 
sawella, Mr. Bayley, (400) 6°17 
Digalla Avisawella, Mr. 

Tottenham, (400) 6°47 
Pambagama, Avisawella, 

Mr. Bridgman (600) 9°53 
Avisawella Kstate Avisawella 

Mr. Byrde (250) 4°63 
Yatideriya, Kegalla, 

Mr. Fairweather 
Mahawalatenna, 

Mahawalatenna 


— 714 
Balangoda 
RM. 
18°41 
Agarsland Estate Balanguua 
Mr. Boyd (2,215) 
Maduwanwala, Rakwana, 
Maduwanwela R.M. 
(750) 555 
Anninkanda, Morajaka, 
Mr. Anderson, (1,400) 17°79 
Panilxanda, Morawaka, 
Mr. Davidson. (1,900) 18°38 
St. John Del Rey, Bogawan- 
talawa Mr. Glanville 
(4,300) 6°19 
Friedland, Bogawantalawa 
Mr, Rammeil (5,200) 
Campion, Bogawantalawa, 
Mr, Gidden, (4,840) 
Blair Athol, Dikoya, 
Mr. Lane (3,641) 2°87 
Anntield, Dikoya, 
Mr. Knight (4,300) 2°66 
Maskeliya Hospital, 
Maskeliya Dr. Brohier 
(4,200) 3°64 
Hope Estate, Hewaheta, 
Mr. Bagot (8,000) 13°03 
Coldstream Estate, Watawala 
Mr. Spedding (3,800) 1:87 


i768 inches, 
Holmwood Egbt., Arrapatena 

Mr. Gray 5D 
Sandrinsham, 4 

Mr. Orchar't 
Gingran-oya, Kotimale, 

Mr. Cox (3,800) 
Labookeile, Rawbeda, 

Mr. Stove (5,000) 12.33 
Dunsinane, Pundatu-oya, 

Mr. Me'elfe 4,800 5°98 
Sogama, Fi: sellawa, 

Mr. Eustuce | (3,500): 5°15 
Kurundu-oya, Maturata, 

Myr. Corbetta (5,150) 16°69 
Kabaragalla, Maturata, 

Mr. Maclean (4,400) 12°56 
Maragalla Estate, Moopana, 


’ 


4°35 


_ Mr. Betta, (2,200) © 10.34 
Mupana, Hospital, Mupana 
(Mr. Sela) (500) 9°1L 


Madulsima Hospital Lunugala 
Dr. Vethecan (2,600) 13:23 
Meeriabedda, Haputale, 
Mr. Dupuis (3,690) 9:27 
Udahena Estate, Haputale, 
Mr. Bisset, (4,400) 8°48 
Haputale Hospital Haputale 
Mr. VanReoyen (4800) 10°41 
Post Office, Bandarawela, 
Mr, Mendis (4,035) 6°99 
Callander, Ohiya, 
Mr. Green (5,125) ose 
Mariawatte, Gampola 
Mr. Salmond — (1,600) 3°83 
Orwell Estate, Gampola 
Mr. Taylor (1,800) 2°97 
New Forest, Deltota, 
Mr. Wardrop (3,500) 8°72 
Rajawella, Estate, Telieniya 
Mr. Miller, (1,500) 4°51 
Lower Spring Valley; Badulla 
Mr, Rettie (3,659) 12°34 
Gourakele Estate, Badulla 
Mr. Hope (4,200) 9°15 
Mousaga'a Estate, Badulla, 
Mr. Weaker (4,600) 10°52 
Ledgerwatte, Badulla 
Mr. Rettie (4,000) 28°07 
Himbegamuwa Tank, 
Badulla (RanbandaKorala) 
te 7:87 
Dea Ella Estate, M’walatenna 
Mr. Vanderslott (800) 8°82 
Sembawatte Estato, N’pitlya 
Mr. Roe (1,600) 643 
Gammaduwa, E«tate, Rattota 
Mr. Westland (2,490) 21:89 
Kobonella Estate, Rangala, 


Mr. Pole (3,200) 25°27 
St. Martins, Rangala, 

Mr. Wyllie (3,60)) 38,79 _ 
Crystal Hii, Matale, 


Mr. Van Starrex (1,400) 11°93 
Vicarton Kstate, Matale 

Mr. Carrie (3,259) 13°44 
Matale Mr. Tisseverasinghe 

(1,208) ; 9°66 
Wariapolla, Matale, 

Mr, Dickenson (1,200) 9°95 
Dambulla, Mr. Sinnetamby 


(400) 11°72 
Kotta Estate, Pullai, 

Mr. Todd (13) one 
Mantota Hospital, Mannar, 
Mr. Adams (17) 7°28 
Butiala Hospital, Buttala, 

Mr. Somasundarain . 5:25 


Police Stetivn, Hatton Police 
Coustable Miskin(1,141) 2°92 
Medway Estate Nilaveli, 


Mr. Abraham, -- 15°82 
Delwita, Kurunegala 
Mr. Neame (49)) wae 


Woodside, Uragalla 
Mr, MacMahon (3,000) 15°24 
Gillardstown, Wattugama 
Mr. Hardy (2,000) 10°99 
Ja-ela Hospital, Ja-ela Mr. 
Fernando (4) 42°94 
Maspana, Uda Pussellawa 
Mr. Jones (2,000) 2160 


Mie ee 
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——__q—___—_- 
ISSUED BY THE 
COLOMBO SHARE BROKERS’ 
CIATION. 


CEYLON PRODUCE COMPANIES. 


paid Buy- Sell- Tran- 
Company. p.sh. ers. ers. sactions 

Agra Ouvah Estates Co., Ltd. 500 900 Bie 900 
Ceylon T2a and Coconut Estates 600 .. 500n'l .. 
Castlereagh Tea Co., Ltd. 100 90 — 90 
Ceylon Hills Estates Co., Ltd. 100 — — _— 
Ceylon Provincial Estates Co. Ltd.600 — 500 500 
Claremont Estates Co., Ltd. 100 — _— _ 
Clunes Tea Co., Ltd. 100 - — _ 
Clyde Estates Co., Ltd. 100 6 _ _ 
Doomoo Tea Co., Ltd. 100 _ 60 —_ 
Drayton Estate Co., Ltd. 100 — Be do 
Kida Tea Co., of Ceylon, Ltd. 100 60 65 _ 
Estates Co., of Uva, Ltd. 500 220 250 oe 
Gangawatta 500 we ne - 
Glasgow Estate Co., Ltd. 600 905 me ove 
Great Western ‘ea Co., 600 640 — _— 
Hapugahalande Tea Estate Co, 200 200 — Ha 
High Forests Estates Co., Ltd 5600 500 6268 656295 

Do part paid 850 ee 400 — 
Horekelly Estates Co., Ltd, 100—tia — uf 
Kalutara Co., Ltd. 606 56 875 _ 
Kandyan Hills Co., Ltd. 100 ws 70 — 
Kanapediwatte Ltd. 100 ~ 865 =_ 
Kelani Tea Garden Co., Ltd. 100 40 al oe 
Kirklees Estates Co., Ltd. 100 — Ma = 
Knavesmire Estates Co., Ltd. 100 — 67% «. 
Maha Uva Estates Co.,Ltd 606 5d 425 i 
Mocha TeaCo., of Ceylon, Ltd. 600 600 a _ 
Nahavilla Estate Co., Ltd. 500 — 450 0 
Neboda Tea,, Co. Ttd 600 . 600 6 
Nyassaland Coffee Co. Ltd 100 = 50 ae 
Ottery Estate Co., Ltd. 100 0 — _— 
Palmerston Tea Co., Ltd. 500 — 400 mae 
Penrhos Estates Co., Ltd. 100 — 100 60 
Pine Hill Estate Co., Ltd. 60 40 75 
Pitakanda Tea Company 500 ww — § 
Putupaula Tea Co., Ltd. 100 _ 120 — 
Ratwatte Cocoa Co., Ltd. 500 - — ds 
Rayigam Tea, Co., Ltd. 100 5250 66 — 
Boeberry Tea Co., Ltd. 100 45 — 
BRuanwella Tea Co., Ltd. 100. — 40 3 
St. Heliers Tea Co., Ltd. 500 510 — -- 
Talgaswela Tea Co., Ltd. 100 30 -— 30 

Do 7 per cent. Prefs. 100 oo o6 : 
Tonacombe Estate Co., Ltd. 500 — 459 = 
Udabage Estate Co., Ltd. 100 Ata _ = 
Jdugama Tea & Timber Co., Ltd. 50 — 30 00 
Union Estate Co., Ltd. 500 _ 276 — 
Upper Maskeliya Estate Co., 

Ltd. 500 478 see 
Uvakellie Tea Co., of Ceylon, 

Ltd. 100 _-_ 70 es 
Vogan Tea Co., Ltd. 100 ite 80 80 
Wanarajah Tea Co.,Ltd. 500 -- 1086 0 
Vataderiya Tea Co., Ltd, 100 — 395 d 

OEYLON OCommMERCIAL OomPANIEs. 
Adam's Peak Hotel Co., Ltd. 100 — as 
Bristol Hotel Cc., Ltd. 1900 — 85 $5 
Do 7 per cant Debts. 100 105 — - 
Ceylon Gen. Steam Navgtn: 

Co., Ltd, 100-2125 — 215 
Colombo Apothecaries Co., Ltd 100 — 140 187°50 
Colompo Assembly Rooms Co., 

: 20 12°50 oe An 
Do prefs. 20 _ 50 Ne 
Colombo Fort Land and Building 

Co., Ltd. 100 no 85 85 
Colombo Hotely Company 100 297°5@ 300... 
Galle Face Hotel Co., Ltd. 100 60 150 Ab 
Kandy Hotels Co., Ltd. 100; 117'50 ... 
Kandy Stations Hotels Co. VOOR Mien 30 — 
Mount Lavinia Hotels Co., Ltd. 600 150 200 =i’. 
New Colombo Ice Co., Ltd. 100 177k — 177°50 
Nuwara Eliya Hotels Co., Ltd. 100 30 Bio 31% 


Public Hall Co., Ltd. 20 15 = 
Petroleum Storage Co. 100 — — 
Do 10 % prefs. wo o- Ke 


THE TROPICAL 
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AGRICULTURIST. [May 1, 1900, 
LONDON COMPANIES * 
paid Buy- Sell- Tran- 
Company. sh ers. ers. sactions 
Alliance Tea Co., of Ceylon, 10 8 _ Ne 
Anglo Ceylon General Estates Co.100 -—-  35—4@ .. 
Associated Estates Co., of Ceylon 10 _ 8-5 
Do. 6 per cent prefs, 10 ae 7s he 
Ceylon Proprietary Co. : eee -- 263 exdiv 
Ceylon Tea Plantacion Co., Ltd. 10 a. 243—25¢ -- 
Dimbula Valley Co., Ltd. 5 iA 55-6 — 

Do refx. 6 35 ole — 
Eastern Produce & Estates Co. 5 we «5-6 pae 
Ederapolla Tea Co., 10 fee 7-8 Sims 
{mperial Tea Estates Co., Ltd. 10 oom 5-6 45 
Kelani Valley Tea Assen., Ltd. 5 AA 5-6 .. 
Kintyre Estates Ce., Lid. 10 7k 7-9 a4 
Lanka Plantation Co., Ltd. 10 «45 4-5 iw sw 
Nahalma Estates Co.,Ltd. 1 _ —# a5 
New Dimbula Co., Ltd. 1 a of -—3 44 
Nuwara Eliya ‘lea Estate Ce., Ld. 10 a _ om 
Ouvah Coffee Co., Ltd. 10 _— — 9} exdiv 
Ragalla Tea Estates Co., Ltd. 10 _ 0 oe 
Scottish Ceylon Tea Co.,Ltd. 10 — 14-15 5 
Spring Valioy Tea Co., Ltd. 10 3 4-6 
Standard Tea Cc., Ltd. 6 — V2... 
The Shell Transport and Trading 

Company, Ltd. 106 §=6280 «6800 0S 280 
Ya.tiyantota Geylon Tea Co:, Ltd. 10 - 3-9 i 
Do. pref. 6 o/o 10 — 9j—10; .. 
BY ORDER @F THE COMMITTEE 
Colombo, May 4th, 1908 
* Latest Londen Prices, 
—~2- 
THE LOCAL MARKET. 


(By Mr. James Gibson. 


Baillie St., Fort.) 


Colombo, May Ist 1900. 


COFFEE :— 
Estate Parchment per bushel 
Chetty do do 
ative WO. By Per ewt. 
Liberian coffee:—per bushel 
do cleaned coffee:—per cwt 
Cocoa unpicked:—per cwt 
do cleaned do 
Cardamoms Malabar per 1b 
do Mysore do 
RICE :— 
Soolai per bag of 164 lb. nett 
Slate or 1st quality:—per bushel 
Soolai 2& 3rd. do do 
Coast Calunda 
Coast Kara 
Kazala 
Muttusamba Ordinary 
Cinnamon per lb No 1to 4 
do do 1 to2z 
do Chips per candy 
Coconuts Ordinary per thousand 
do Selected do 
Coconut Oil per cwt 
do do F. O. B. per ton 
POONAC :— 
Gingelly per ton 
Coconut Chekku do 
do Mill (retaiJ) do 
Cotton Seed per ton 
Copra per candy 


Kalpitiya do 
Marawilla do 
Cart Cupra do 


Satinwood per cubic feet. 
do Flowered do 
) 


do 
Ebony per ton 
Kitul fibre per cwt 
Palmyra do ts) 
Jatina Black Cleaned per cwt 
do mixed do 
Indian do 
a> Cleaned do 
Sapanwood per ton 
Kerosene oil American per cases 
do bulk Russian per tin 
do Russian per cases 
Nux Vomica per cwt 
Croton Seed per ewt 
Kapok cleaned fob per cwt 
ao uncleaned do 
Large lumps 
do 


Chins 


Plumbago per ton, 
according tu grade 
Dust 


None offering, 


R1°00 to 110 
R135 to 1°75 


R930 to 9°60 
R343 «to 3°48 

te 3°44 

to 4°00 Scarce 
to 3°92 do 
to 3°35 

to 4°62 


R00°66 

R87°E0 to 90°00 

R35°00 to 38°50 

R36°00 to 39°50 

R13°75 to 14-00 

R275'C0 to 280°00 


R128°00 to 132°50 
R85:00 to 87:60 


R160 to 1:12 
R75°00 to 175°00 
R28'00 to 30°00 
R800 to 15°56 
R14:00 to 15°50 
R12°00 to 12°00 
R8-00 to 13°50 
R10°00 to 15°50 
R55'00 

R825 to 8°35 
R352 to 3°60 
R7-30 to 7°40 
R2°00. to 3°60 
R23°00 to 28°00 
R24:00 

R5°50 

R500'00 to 950°00 
R400°00 to 850°08 
R200°00 to 00°08 
R7500 to 500700 
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COLOMBO PRICE CURRENT. CEYLON EXPORTS AND DISTRIBUTION 
1899-1900. 


(Furnished by the Chamber of Commerce.) 


Colombo, 30th April, 1906. OS = = 
Carpamoms!— ee lee Pe a | # 
All round parcel, well bleached per lb, R1°45 ene | SOUm SM sin cpteisy nc ae seichcinty sti aac 
Do. dull medium do. 1:10) No trans- = — zi Xi | 
Special assortment, 0 and 1 only;do. wctionae fe St) cea elo Sissi cn AM HIS 
Seeds do, 1:85 Se rim ay care otek | 8 
SLGEORE Ue ; ia (ia Te sug SMa ysnty: | 
er unit of Sulphate of Quinine 9c—L to 4 o/o ; ~ 
CINNAMON :— : : / SraSax 2 Ran Ss 8 
Ordinary assortment per lb. 60c. slgz |= ° &* MGM ea 3 
Nos. 1 and 2 only per lb. 66c, aI ZE ta pata 
Nos. 3 and 4 only per lb. 55c. Nominal 2 | 
Cinnamon CHIPS :— 5 1a 2 2a ea == 
ee candy of 5601b R90‘00 Sellers at R97‘50 Bez \ BES S938 | = 
OCOA :— SE oir) iG : eres talens Be 
Finest estate red; unpicked per cwt None offering i * 
Medium do do a one cr era TS CONIC VES) FT STATA aE | 
Bright native, unpicked and undried ,, offering Susie ESSS Sars | a 
Ordinary do “do do ie are Bao mente 3 
Coconuts—(husked). | 3 | ; : STE 4 ce) 
Selected per thousand R48'00 5S 
Ordinary ie R40:00 Te Sa 
Smalls 3 R30-00 e| & ane 2 
Coconut CakE— é | o) > Sere Sye SID ei tained Sinise thaaee Teens | my 
Poonac in robins f.o.b. per ton R80-00 aS SSnSS Dy 
Do. in bags 65-00 | 3 alsssoas asee (Fs 
Ooconut (Desiccated). ABS |Z O° as Ban 8 
Assorted all grades per lb. 133c ase \e GA allo a oaca ual) cols 
Coconut} O1— | &8 | lint ee iia 
esl a per ae R14:25 Baelneee done at R14. oS al 
oconut Oil in ordinar ackages, f. 0. b. per ton 3 Lseye "ssns = 
Sante Mar: quiet. eat 3 i 2 |ESSa3 Be Ss | S 
OFFEE— S|) é TAC HSECSIS Ro) NS | SM ret ERRE ML 1 
Plantation Estate Parchment on the spot per bus. | =: 
—None offering. (22 [238 .€ 3 Sna RA 2 
haenneprscta Estate Coffee f.o.b. (ready) per cwt.— 2/2 \* : CAMA INR ff | 2 
one offering. — 
Native Coffee, f.o.b per cwt.-—None offering. 2 psea8 S38 5 S 
OITRONELLA OIL— Eloe 1387 8 3° 8 & 
Ready do per lb. 65c—In drums of 800 lbs 8 Se (a: SP ash cir eiksticy suman :| a 
exclusive of packages. NE AR a el 
‘ a do perlb. 64c—In cases of 90 lbs. i ce \RBesasn S 833 we 
OPRA— Be |SSSa5u A DIM 2 2 SG 
Boat Oopra per candy of 560 Ib. R45:00 2 |8- | Sie ei : | B 
Calpentyn Copra do do R45'00 a a He 2 SS SsSSS 
Cart doit) do) sii do 42-00 Sle. |8 S88 2 82 S253 [oe 
Mstate do do do 45:00 Opal pRitSS 8 SNe Se: B 
CEO Suep per cwt R24:00 | ai ie id MecyntRe RI ant | i 
BONY— 2 | nS See ro 
Sound per ton at Govt. depot R175.—As per last | [8 a2 B28 23 | a 
Government Sales, of 15th November. Bl A | a ne : = is] 8 
Santee R120.—As per last Government sales of 15th SOPOT a LH el 
ovember. SWieep lisesi hl. £ 38 hae 
Fisres— 3| E |= bec Ea Ca PES oe er un 
Coconut Bristle No. 1 per cwt R11:00 lps agentes ay ve | iy 
0 Bue ges gk 8:00 24 |§.8 3° SB3k 8 Fy 
De mattress , Ll 45, 275 Pes | BS n : Sak tiie 
ia) 2 2:00 EB 1 
Coir Yarn Kogalla ,, 1 to8 18-00 Tae = OT pr 
Do Colombo ,, 1 to8 16:00 gS) freiasiscas: oe | 
Kitool all sizes 38:60 gl 4 
Palmyrah 16:00 O| s8|& 2 S.° B82 a Oris 
Perea ace perlb  28c, 23 i x | x 
LUMBAGO— Ban Se SeSeTSaaS - 2 
Large lumps » perton R950 a. |g2888 Bex eeseaseean | is 
Ordinary lumps __,, aE 800 Se (STP GR ROMER SaNaNS | B 
Chips A ne 550 Lomall transe 2 \2 a 68 ita) ee 
Dust 9 ” 450 actions. 3s it Oonnonm's 2 
Do (Flying) 150 Elo, |Zezesssasccgacees 81 2 
SarANwooD— perton R54 22) parse eNen a NSswes 21s 
Satinwoop (ordinary) per cubic ft. R2°40 fee 3 cae SIT Aiea | 3 
High Grown Medium Low Grown : nf 
Tra— Average. Average, Average. si jolld) Dicey athe nectetisialley oy lsh Hei has 
Broken Pekoe and Broken cts cts cts = aa 
Orange Pekoe per lb 63 46 34 g Ss 
Orange Pekoe do 5744 34 3 > 3 oz |e S 
Pekoe do 44 39 30 & heads a 8m 32.85. =e 
Pekoe Souchong do 38-833 28 a Mee BS pe syuss BSezee | as 
Pekoe Fannings do 34-30 28 iS pagiscss Sepeseeaecs | So 
Broken mixed—duat,,|d&c. pex Ip 3) eptelss fica 22 ea d4<00AA |2* 
28 27 26 Y ELRRaS aR ARR ER RZ ARBRE he 
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MARKET RATES FOR OLD AND NEW PRODUCTS 


(From Lewis & Peat's Fortnightly Prices Current, London, 


ALOES, Soccotrine  cwt. 
Zanzibar & Hepatic ,, 
BEES’ WAX, 
Zanzibar & 
Bombay 
Madagascar 


CAMPHOR, China 
Japan AA 
CARDAMOMs, Malabarlb 


White a 
Yellow,, 


” 


Ceylon.—Mysore __,, 


A Tellicherry,, 
Long » 
WD Mangalore ,, 
CASTOR OIL, Calcutta,, 
Madras ,, 
CHILLIES, Zanzibur cwt. 
CINCHONA BARK.- Ib. 


Ceylon 

CINNAMON .Ceylon sts 
per lb ands 
3rds 
4ths 
Chips 
OLOVES, Penang Ib. 

Amboyna 
Zanzibar } 

and Pemba 

Stems 90 


COFFEEH ; 
Ceylen Plantation ,, 


Native 
Liberian 
COCOA, Ceylon 


COLOMHO ROOT a 
COIR ROPE, Ceylon ton 


Cochin ,, 
FIBRE, Brush es 
Cochin ,, 
Stuffing ,, 
COIR YARN, Ceylon ,, 
Cochin ,, 


do. ,, 

OROTON SEEDS, sift. cwt. 
CUTCH 53 By 
GINGER, Bengal, rough,, 

calicut, Ce A e 

” 


Cochin Rough ,, 


Japan ” 
auM AMMONIACUM ” 
ANIMI, Zanzibar ,, 


Madagascar 


ARABIC &.1. & Aden 
Turkey sorts 

« Ghatti 

Kurrachee 


Madras 
ASSAFGTIDA 


KINO 
MYBERH, picked 

Aden sorts 
@LIBANUM, drop 


F) 


pickings ,, 
siftings ,, 
INDIARULB it, Assamlb 


Rangoon 
Borneo 


QUALITY. WUGCTATIONS, 
Fair to fine dry_ . /448 a £58 
Vommon to good .. 208 a 60s 
Good to fine £6 a £7 10s 
Fair Hs £5 lisa £7 
Dark to good palish /|£65sa £6 14s 6d 
Fair average quality |175s 

130s 


Clipped, bold, bright,fine|2s 6d a 2s 2d 
Middling. stalky & lean|jis 5d a1s 7d 
Fair to fine plump... |3s 5da4s 3d 
Seeds . {ls 6d a 2s 6d 
Good to fine .|2s llda 3s 
Brownish . (2s 6d 

Shelly to good ..|2811d a 48 
Med brown to good bold}2s 3d a 383d 
1sts and 2nds .. (8d a4jd 


on 


.|378 6d a 47s 6d 


Dull to fine bright 


Ledgeriana Orig. Stem)sjda 6$d 

Crown, Renewed 5d a 7d 
Org. Stem |3ida 53d 

Red Org. Stem |42da 53d 
Renewed Sida 7¢d 


Roct 
Ordinary to fine quill 
” 
ye 


34d a4d 

10da 1s 8d 
9:dal1s 5d 
etd als 4d 


” 
9 


” ” 


Bean and Pea size ditto}70s a £9 2/6 


Med. & bold glassy sorts|80s 4 100s 
Fair to good palish ..,|£48s a £8 
os aie red .. |£4 58 a £9 
Ordinary to good pale|35s a 60s 
67s 6da 85s 
Pickings to fine pale .../12s 6d a 35s 
Good and fine pale ...|52s 6d a 55s 


»|Common to fine 


Reddish to pale selected|30s a 40s 
Dark to fine pale ...|238 a 35s 
Clean fr. to gd. almonds/49s a 80s 
Ord, stony and blocky/8s a 25s 


Fine bright ls 6d 

Fair to fine pale 65s a 75s 
Middling to good 33s a 55s 
Good to fine white 35s 6d a 50s 
Middling to fair 25s a 35s 
Low to good pale 17s a 20s 


Slightly foul to fine 
Good to fine 

Common to foul & mxd. 
Fair to good clean 


16s 6d a 18s 
28 104d a 3s 4d 
1s 4d a 2s 6d 
23 9d a 33 34d 
1s a 28 4d 


nee 


INDIARUBBBR, (Contd). 
Java, Sing. & Penang lb. 


Mozambique 


»” 


Madagascar 


INDIGO, E.I. 


” 


—— Hn 


” 


Part yellow and mixed/£82/6a £1010s 


MACE, Bombay & Penang 
per lb. 


MYRABOLANES, 
Madras 
Bombay 


ewt 


” 


Bengal ,, 
NUTMEGS— lb. 
Bombay & Penang ,, 


NUTS, ARECA cwt. 


bed ” 
Dull to fine bright bold|5;d a 9d NUX V OMICA, Bombay |Ordinary to middling |48a 5s 6d 
-|Dull_ to tine 4oda 53d per cwt. Madras |Fair to good bold fresh |7s a 10s 
Good and fine bright {43d Small ordinary and fair/5s 6d 
Common dull to fair |4d a 43d OIL OF ANISEED lb |Fair merchantable os Od 
Fair yd CASSIA ,, |According to analysis |3s 6d a 4s 
LEMONGRASS », {Good flavour & colour |24d 
Bold to fine bold eolory| 100s a 115s NUTMEG » |Dingy to white 3d a 34d 
Middling to fine mid ...|385sa 95s CINNAMON » |Ordinary to fair sweet {334 a 1s éd 
Low mid. and low grown]75s a 82s 6d CITRONELLE ». {Bright & good flayour |llda@ 1/0sd 
Smalls 558 a 758 ORCHELLA WEED—cwt 
Good ordinary 30s a 70s Ceylon ., |Mid. to fine not woody.. 10sa12s 6d 
Small to bold 338 a 40s Zanzibar. », |Picked clean flat leaf .. |10s a 16s 
Bold to fine bold 84s 6da 95s », Wiry Mozambique|10s a 11s 
Medium and fair 72s a $28 6d PEPPER— (Black) Ib. 
Triage to ordinary 60s a 70s Alleppee & Tellicherry|Fair to bold heayy  .. |6#d a 6 3-16d 
Fair to good 22s Gd a 308 Singapore .. |Fair poi ies re Gad a 6 3-16d 
nominal Acheen & W: C. Penang|Dull to fine He a 5gda 53d 
Ordinary to fair .. |£17 a £20 10s |PLUMBAGO, lump cwt.|Fair to fine bright bold|508@ 60s 
Ord. to fine long straight|£16 a £19 Middling to good smajj|4#1S a 53s 
Ordinary to good clean|£18 a £24 chips ,, |Dull to fine bright . (218 a 45s 
Common to fine £7 a £9 dust » |Ordinary to fine bright|78 4 20s 
Common to superior £15 a £33 SAFFLOWER », |Good to fine pinky ,_ 608 a 75s 
+o Very fine |£12 a £32 Inferior and pickings . |408 2 60s 
Roping, fair to good |£10a41410s |SANDAL WOOD— 
Dull to fair 38s a 45s Bombay, Logs ton.|Fair to fine flavour  ..|/£20 a £50 
Fair to fine dry 23s a 358 Chips ,, BY BS ie _ isa £8 
Fair 27s Madras, Logs ,, |Fair to good flavour ..|420a £2 
Good to fine bold 87s 6d a 928 6d Chips ,, |Inferior to fine [£4 2 £8 
Small and medium 35s a 72s 6d SAPANWOOD Bombay,, |Lean to good £4a £5 
Common to fine bold |25sa 34s Madras ,, |Good average _ |\£4a £5 now- 
Small and D’s — 258 a 28s Manila ,, rae & rooty to good|£4 10sa £5 15s 
Unsolit ' 126s Siam ,, bold smooth...|£6 @ £7 
Sm. blocky to fine clean|20s a 45s SEEDLAC ewt.|Ord. dusty to gd. soluble|538 & 59s 
Picked fine pale in sorts|£107s 6d £20/SENNA, Tinnevelly 1b |Good to fine bold green|°4 2 #d 


Amber and dk. red bold|£5 10s a £710s|SHELLS, M. o’PEARL— 


ombay  cwt.|Bold and A’s 
D’s and B’s £4a £5128 6d 
. Small aoe 1 
Mergui Small to bold -.|£6 a £9 23 6d 
Mussel 4» |S8Mall to bold /185 a £3 


TAMARINDS, Calcutta..,|Mid.to fine bl’k not stony|15s a 16s 


a 


er cwb. Madras 
TORTOISESHELL— 
Zanzibar & Bombay lb. 


TURMERIC, Bengalcwt. |F. 


(\Good to fine Ball 
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QUALITY. QUOTATIONS. 


——— 


Foul to good clean ../8d a3s 33d 
.. [28 8d a 887d 
Ordinary to fair Ball..|2s a 2s 103d 
Low sandy Ball ..jls 3d a 1s 7d 
Sausage, fair to good.. |3s 2d a 3s 6d 
Liver and livery Ball 
Fr. to finepinky & white|3: 
Fair to good black .. 
Niggers, low to fine .. 
Bengal-- : 
Shipping mid to gd violet}3s 9d a 4s 6d | 
Consuming mid. to gd.[5s 6da 3s 8d | 
Ordinary to mid. 

Mid. to good Kurpah 
Low to ordinary 
Mid: to good Madras 
Pale reddish to fine 
Ordinary to fair 
Pickings 


Dark to fine pale UG {és a7s 

Fair Coast 5s 6d a 6s 
Jubblepore 4s 8da7s 

Bhimlies 489d a9s 6d 
Rhajpore, &c. 4s 3d a 8s 
Calcutta 4s 6d. a 6s 

64’s to 57’s 2s 4d a 28 6d 

110’s to 65’s 1l}d a 2s 3d 


160’s to 130's 
Ordinary to fair tresh 


Fair middling medium|£4 4 53d 
Common dock aad small|izd a 33d 


hae 


7s 6d alls iJ 


Stony and inferior a 


Small to bold dark 
mottle part heavy 


Madras ,, |Finger fair to fine bold 2 
right 30s a 32s 6d 
Do. », |Bulbs NYA, | 
Cochin _,, |Finger anf 2LS\ oy 
Bulbs +». 198 a 10s 6d 
VANILLOES— Ib. : i 
Mauritius and) 1sts/Gd. crysallized 34a 9in/17s 6d a 278 
Bourbon ..f 2nds|Foxy & reddish 4448 ,,|173 a 248 
Seychelles 3rds|Lean and inferior ..|LOs a 16m 
VERMILION lb.}Fine, pure, bright . [3s 3d 


WAX, Japan, squarescwt|Good white hard 


vo [338 & 998 
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A LOCAL WOBK ON CATTLE, 


a4 ATTLE Notes” is the title of a 

| booklet by W, A. De Silva, V.S. 
This is not the first little work 
published by the author who 
has already written more than 


one useful pamphlet on Agricultural subjects. 


The contents are tabulated under the following 
heads: 1, Cattle and Buffaloes; 2, Description and 
Aging; 3, Cattle Food; 4, Cattle Sheds; 5, Handl- 
jng of Cattle; 6, Signs of Ill-health; 7, Nursing 
and Attendence; 8, Medicinal Materials; 9, Pre- 
vention of Disease; 10, Disease and Treatment ; 
11, Milk Cows, 


Chapter 10, dealing with diseases and their treat- 
ment, will, perhaps, be considered of most value 
by cattle owners, who should be: glad to be fur- 
nished with directions and prescriptions in which 
common and easily-obtained drugs are recommen- 
ded. A convenient list of these medicinal agenta, 
together with their Sinhalese and Tamil names, is 
supplied on pages 39-42. We regret, however, to 
find that the author writes disparagingly of the 
value of protective inoculation against rinderpest, 
a means which we are confident is bound to play 
an important part in the stamping out of this 
scourge. We are quite at one with the writer when he 
says that “itisa great mistake to repose complete 
reliance in any one measure or remedy,” and ag 


a result neglect all ordinary recognised methods of 
prevention, but when modern science offers us an 
admittedly valuable means of controlling the spread 
of epizootic diseases, it would be hardly wise 
on our part not to take advantage of the offer and 
so make the most of every means at our disposal, 
However, that doctors disagree is proverbial, and 
considering the class for whom “cattle notes” is 
intended, we think that the author has succeeded 
admirably in explaining himself in simple and 
popular language so as to be easily understood 
by all classes of stock-owners. 


—<——___—————. 

RAINFALL TAKEN AT THE SCHOOL™ OF 

AGRICULTURE DURING THE MONTH 
OF APRIL, 1900. 


1 Sunday Nil 17 Tuesday .. :98 
2 Monday .. ‘13 18 Wednesday  -21 
3 Tuesday Nil 19 Thursday .. -92 
4 Wednesday Nil 20 Friday oy Bisa 
5 Thursday .. Nil 21 Saturday, .. 1:02 
6 Friday Nil 22 Sunday .. 14 
7 Saturday .. Nil 23 Monday ., -28 
8 Sunday Nil 24 Tuesday 18 
9 Monday Nil 25 Wednesday ‘88 
10 Tuesday Nil 26 Thursday .. 1:87 
11 Wednesday Nil 27 Friday 1:95 
12 Thursday .. Nii 28 Saturday Nil 
13 Friday Nil 29 Sunday .. -45 
14 Saturday Nil 380 Monday ., 2 
15 Sunday Nil 1 Tuesday .. 6:28 
16 Monday Nil ee Eats 


Total. .16°01 
Mean.. °53 


Greatest amount of rainfall in any 24 hours 


on the lst May, 1900, inches 5:28, 
Recorded by Mr, J. A, G, RopRI¢o, 
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THE CULTIVATION OF YAMS. 


It cannot be denied that the cultivation of 
yams is not sufficiently carried on in Ceylon, and 
that the product is not sufficiently made use of for 
food purposes. Imdeed, such cultivation as we 
have is on the most limited scale, and only unsyste- 
matically carried on. In the West Indies on 
the other hand the yam is a regularly grown 
crop and duly appreciated as a food product. 

In Ceylon we are accustomed to hear the word 
“yam” applied indiscriminately to the produce 
both of true yam plants, members of the natural 
order Dioscoracew and that of the Colocasias which 
belong the order Aracee. But in the West Indies 
the name is confined to the former only, while 
the word ‘‘tania” is used to distinguish the 
produce of the Colocasias, 

The following account of yam cultivation in 
the West Indies by Dr. Alford Nicholls is 
worthy of reproduction, as containing many valu- 
able hints which should prove useful to local 
cultivators, 

Yams are the esculent tubers of several species 


of Dioscorea that have been cultivated in warm 
countries for ages. More natritious than the 
common potato, they supply an abundance of 
wholesome food to the inhabitants of tropical and 
sub-tropical regions: and, in the West Indies 
they enter very largely into the diet of all classes 
of the population. 

Most of the cultivated varieties of yamsare pro- 
bably natives of tropical Asia, that have been 
introduced into the West Indies at an early period 
of their colonisation by Huropeans, and now become 
almost wild. The only yam of good flavour and 
food value, that naturally belongs to the flora of 
the West Indies, is the ‘‘Wawwaw” of Dominica, 
Rajania pleioneura, which grows abundantly in 
the forests of that Island. It is dug up by the 
woodmen and sold in the markets of the chief 
town, forit is deservedly held in much estimation. 
After the hurricane of 1883, when most of the 
provision grounds in Dominica were laid waste, 
many of the country people subsisted for weeks 
almost entirely on wawwaws, dug up in the 
forests. All the yams are the produce of plants 
with slender twining stems measuring often as 
much as twenty feet in height, and bearing under- 
ground tubers which spring from the principal 
roots. The tubers vary in size and weight from 
the small cush-cush no larger than ordinary 
potato to the enormons yam weighing thirty or 
forty pounds, and measuring three feet in length. 
There is confusion in regard to the names and 
characters of the different yams, each country 
appearing to have its own nomenclature. There 
are four kinds of yams, however, commonly culti- 
vated in the West Indies, and the most noticeable 
particulars concerning them are as follows :— 

Wurm Yam (Dioscorea Alata).—This is some- 
times called the Barbados yam, is a native of the 
Moluccas and Java. The stem is square and 
winged ut each angle. The leaves are large, 
heart-shaped and opposite on the stem, A pecu- 
liarity of this plant is that bulbils or small yams 
are borne on the stem, and when they are ripe 
they fall to the ground and reproduce the species. 
The tubers are large weighing from eight to ten 
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pounds when grown in good soil. There are two 
principal kinds, the white and the red, the surface 
of the latter is of a deep purplish, and the 
interior of the tuber of a light purplish colour. 
A third kind called the water yam is characterised 
by the interior of the tuber being of a moist and 
clammy nature. These yams will keep well ous 
of the ground, and they are much liked on account 
of their digestibility and their superior flavour. 

Necro Yam (Dioscorea Sativa).—This is some- 
times called the yellow, creole, or common yam, and 
it is a native of Java and the Philippine Islands. 
The stem, which grows to a length of fifteen or 
twenty feet, is round, prickly below and smooth 
above. ‘The leaves are heart-shaped and alternate 
on the stem. The tubers grow toa large size 
weighing usually about ten pounds; they are 
palmated in shape and they are so brittle as to -be 
easily broken. They are of a white or yellowish 
colour within, but the white kind is liked best. 
These yams do not keep in good condition for 
any length of time after their removal from the 
ground. 

Guinga Yan (Dioscorea Aculeata).—In Jamaica 
this is sometimes called the Afou yam, It is 
largely cultivated throughout the West Indies, 
but its native country is Cochin China, and it 
comes also from Malabar. The stem is round, 
prickly and much branched. The leaves are 
broadly heartshuped, and either alternate or 
opposite on the stem. The tubers are very large, 
reaching a length of two or three feet, a diameter 
of six or eight inches, and a weight of from 
fifteen to twenty pounds. The interior is of a 
white or yellow colour, and when cooked the 
flavour is somewhat bitter. 

Cusu-cusH YAM (Dvuoscorea Triphylla)—In 
Jamaica thisis sometimes called the Indian yam ; 
and in Guiana it is known as the Buck yam. 
The stem is roundish, the leaves are opposite on 
the stem and divided into three leaflets. The 
tubers are roundish—indeed, something like a 
potato in shape. They rarely exceed nine inches 
in length and three inches in diameter, but they 
It is said to be the 
smallest and most delicate of all the yams. The 
plant is prolific, sometimes bearing a dozen tubers 
on the roots. There are two principal kinds, the 
white and red, the latter bearing tubers that are 
purplish within. 

SoIL AND CLIMATL.—All the yams require a 
rich sandy loam, deep and friable, for the rich 
tubers will not be able to develop properly in 
stiff heavy soils. The white yam, however, will 
grow well on calcarious soils of moderate depth. 
Good drainage is necessary, and this applies to 
most plants bearing underground tubers. The 
climate must be warm but not necessarily hot, 
as the plant thrives in the mountains and in extra- 
tropical regions. One authority states that vams 
will grow within s wide zone extending thirty 
degrees north and south of the equator. 

CULTIVATION.—Most of the yams are propagated 
in the following way :—When the tubers are ready. 
to be dug up, the tops are cut off with the vines 
attached, and care is taken not to disturb the plant — 
more than is really necessary. The top is then 
buried again in the ground, and it and the base 
of the vine is moulded up with good soil and left. 
undisturbed for about three months, when another 
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yam called the head is produced. Plants are 
then made by cutting the head into pieces, care 
being taken that each cutting possesses an eye, 
or bud, from which the new plant develops. 

The land is usually lined out at distances of 
two feet each way or in rows three feet apart, 
the plants being set at distances of eighteen feet 
in the rows. At the site of the pickets the land 
is dug up, all stones and roots being removed, and 
the surrounding soil is then raked up so as to form 
a support for the vine to climb on. Sometimes 
two plants are set in each hill. The land must 
be kept weeded and an occasional moulding up 
may be necessary, as the heavy rains tend to wash 
down the hills. Catch crops of maize and sweet 
potatoes are sometimes taken off the land between 
the rows, but this system is a bad one except in very 
rich soil. From January till April is the best 
planting season, and the yams require from 
nine to eleven months to mature. Planting may, 
however, be undertaken in every month of the 
year so as to ensure a constant supply of esculent 
tubers. It has been calculated that an acre of 
land will yield four or five tons of yams in the 
year, and it is said that the same quantity of 
sweet potatoes may be taken as acatch crop of the 
ground;this brings the return up to nine tons, 
that is, the yield of ordinary potatoes from an 
acre of good land in England. But as yams and 
sweet potatoes contain more nutrient matter 
than the common potato, the actual yield of food 
is greater in the case of the tropical vegetables. 

<—— 


VALUE OF SHEA-WEED 


THE AS MANURE. 


Chemists tell us that the composition of sea- 
weed is very similar to that of farm-yard manure ; 
if so, it is a matter for regret that so little use is 
made of it for manuring cultivated lands near the 
sea-borde. As is to be expected sea-weed con- 
tains a large percentage of moisture, and for that 
reason its carriage for long distances inland would 
not pay, but those whose lands lie near the sea 
should not neglect the opportunity thereby 
offered of a plentiful and cheap supply of manure, 
at certain seasons, that contains all the necessary 
elements of food for cultivated plants. 

We ape induced to take. over from the Austra- 
lastanAhe following account of the successful use 
of sea-weed in fruit culture in England, in the 
hope that it will encourage those who have an 
opportunity of using this waste material as a fer- 
tilizer, of doing so: 

A writer in The Garden says that those who 
have not tried seaweed in their orchards and 
fruit-gardens would be surprised at the beneficial 
effect it has on the trees, especially apples and 
pears, when, of course, it is used with care and 
moderation. This is particularly the case during 
dry seasons. An illustration of the value of 
seawood is given. At Bembridge, Isle of Wight, 
some land was recently reclaimed from the sea, 
and it was converted into a fruit, flower and 
vegetable garden. There isa great depth of sandy 
soil, composed to a, great extent of thoroughly 
decayed seaweed and sand, and the way all 
vegetation thrives in it is marvellous. In other 


places Guring the last two summers crops were 
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collapsing from the want of moisture, in:spite of 
the mulching of stable litter freely applied. For 
light soils and for use during a very dry season 
seaweed will undoubtedly prove more valuable as a 
mulch than any other material generally used for 
this purpose. 

Apart from any manurial properties it contains, 
it is, like salt, moisture-holding as well as feeding, 
the value and importance of which should not be 
ignored by those whose fruit trees are growing in 
too porous soils and where the rainfall is light, 
No healthier trees or better samples of apples 
could be seen than those growing in the garden 
referred to. It is not recommended that fresh 
seaweed be buried near to the roots of established 
trees, or that it be incorporated with the soil in 
forming a new orchard or fruit-garden, but fre- 
quent mulchings of the surface ground, piecemeal, 
are a safe means of stimulating growth and sus- 
taining the trees under the trying influence of a 
long drought. By this means it would gradually 
find: its way into the lower ground and un- 
doubtedly improve its staple, 

Another instance of the value of seaweed is 
given. The gardens at Arundel Castle'are ‘justly 
celebrated for their extent and the fine order in 
which they are kept. For many years past 
heavy| mulchings of stable litter were annually 
applied to the fruit-trees, but it was found that 
the manure formed fine harbours for woodlice, 
beetles, earwigs, and weevils, as well as for 
sparrows and other birds; the fruits suffered in 
consequence, and the finest specimens formed the 
feeding ground at night of the numerous insect 
depredators. It occurred to the head gardener to 
use for a mulch seaweed , this was done, and now 
the fruit is large, bright, without a speck, and 
uninjured by any of the above-named pests. 

Occasional dressings of seaweed to vines are 
also recommended. ‘l'oo frequent applications of 
stable manure cause the soil to become sour or 
uncongenial to proper root-action. Seaweed 
varies considerably, some being far too coarse and 
heavy for the purposes mentioned, unless it has 
first had sufficient time for partial decomposition. 
Preference is given to that of a finer and lighter 
character, which, when collected, generally con- 
tains a fair amount of sand, making it more 
suitable in every way for use in the -garden, 
whether it be for asparagus, fruit-trees, or even 
as a plunging material for pot plants during the 
summer menths. 


(eee A 
AN. ACCOUNT OF THE COCONUT PALM. 


There is hardly a tropical country on the face 
of the globe where the cocoa palm does not 
flourish, and it isimpossible to ascertain its native 
country, though it is thought to be indigenous to 
seme parts of Asia, perhaps Southern India. In 
the Coromandel and Malabar districts, and in the 
adjacent islands, it grows in the greatest lux- 
uriance, preferring the sandy and rocky sea shores 
to the higher country, though it is often. found 
seme distance inland. Jt is common in . Africa, 
and abounds in America and the West dndian 
Islands. Dr. Parry found it plentiful on the 
Islands of Santo Domingo, where it forms ..grovea 
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on the sandy beaches at the outlet of mountain 
streams and bears fruit abundantly. It is found 
in Southern Florida, 20,000 trees having been 
planted on Long, Lignum-vitae and Sands keys 
alone, while examples 80 feet high and 50 years 
old are found at the mouth of the Miami River. 
Grows to 100 feet. 


Its extensive geographical distribution is 
aceounted for by the fact that the tree growing in 
auch close proximity to the sea, the fruits falling 
on the beach are washed away by the waves and 
afterwards cast upon some far distant shore, 
where they rapidly vegetate. It is in this way 
that the Coral Islands in the Indian Ocean have 
been covered with these palms. 


Coir fibre appears in the form of large, stiff, and 
very elastic filaments, each individual of which is 
. Yound, smooth, very elean, resembling lhorse- 

hair. It possesses a remarkable tenacity and curls 
easily. Its colour is a cinnamon brown, These 
. filaments are bundles of fibres, which, when 
_ treated with the alkaline bath and ground in a 
mortar, are with difficulty separated by the 
needles for microscopic examination. 


The individual fibres are short and stiff, their 
walls very thick, notwithstanding which this 
thickness does not equal the size of the interior 
The surface does not appear smooth; it is 
often sinuous and the profile appears dentated. 
The diameter is not very regular. The points 
terminate suddenly and are not very sharp. The 
walls appear broken in places as if they were 
pierced with fibres, corresponding with the tissues 
of the broken sections. 

The fibre of the coconut palm is contained in the 
husk of the nut, which is composed of a mass of 
coir, as the separated fibre is called. The husks 
are removed by forcing the nuts into sharp iron or 
wooden spikes fixed in the ground, one man being 
able to remove the husks from 1000 nuts daily. 
The proper time for cutting the fruit is in the 
tenth month, as the fruit must not be allowed to 
get thoroughly ripe, for the fibre becomes coarser 
and more difficult to twist, and must remain longer 
in the soaking pits, which is a disadvantage, as 
the fibre is rendered darker. These pits in some 
of the islands are merely holes in the sand, and the 
nuts lie under the influence of the salt water a 
year, kept from floating away by large stones 
placed overthem. Sometimes thenuts are soaked 
in freshwater tanks, and as the water is not 
changed, it becomes in time very foul and dark- 
coloured, which affects the colour of the coir. 
After goaking the fibre is readily extracted by 
beating. Fresh water is said to weaken the fibre, 
and, in fact, too long soaking will produce this 
result in any event. The coir from the islands 
of Kadamat, Kelton and Chetlat in the. Laccadives 
is said to be of the best description, and the 
manufacture into cordage is done entirely by 
women. After it is taken from the pit and 
sufficiently beaten, the extraneous matter is 
separated from the fibrous portion by rubbing 
between the hands. After itis thoroughly cleaned 
it is arranged into a loose rowing preparatory to 
being twisted, which is done in a very ingenious 
manner between the palms of the hands, so that it 
produces a yarn of two strands at once. According 
to the old native system of treatment, the nuts 
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sometimes remained in the pits eighteen months. 
The best commercial coir of today is obtained by 
better methods, and the soaking is atcomplished 
in tanks of stone, brick, iron, or wood, the water 
being warmed by steam, whieh shortens the 
duration of the treatment very materially. Where 
roachinery is used (in the after processes), the 
husks when sufficiently soaked are passed 
through a crushing mill, which flattens and 
crushes them ready for the extractor or breaking 
down machine. 

In the latter the fibres are completely disinte- 
grated, and are then passed througha “ willowing” 
machine, to free them from dust andrefuse. It is 
calculated that when treated in England 10,000 
husks will produce 45 tu 50 cwt. of spinning 
fibre and 9 to 18cwt. of brush fibre. In the process 
of separating the fibre, the following eommercial 
qualities are produced: The mat, or long fibres 
used for spinning purposes; the shorter, or more 
stubborn fibres (bristles) for brooms or brushes; 
the low or curled fibre for stuffing cushions, and 
the dust or refuse for gardening purposes. When 
dyed black, the tow has been used og asubstitute 
for horse-hair. A singular use Was proposed a 
short time ago for coconut dust or refuse. Taken 
before it is quite dry and subjected to great 
pressure, it iscapable of forming plates of varying 
thickness, like mill board, only much more brittle. 
These boards, if used as backing for steel plates 
of ironclads, swell up on being punctured below 
the water line and soon close the orifice. If 
really effective, such plates could be produced ate 
trifling cost, for thoueands of tons of coconut refuse 
float away annually down the rivers in India and 
elsewhere, 

Three large coast coconuts will yield 1 lb, of 
eoir, measuring about 130 feet, whereas ten small 
inland nuts are required for 1 1b., but it will give 
over 200 feet. Two lbs. of such yarn, averaging 
from 70 to 75 fathoms, are made up into sooties, 
of which there are fourteen in a bundle, averaging 
about a maund (28 lbs.). A Mangalore candy 
(560 lbs.) will thus be the produce of 5,600 nuts, 
and should contain 20,000 fathoms (20,000 feet) 
of yarn. 

Coir fibre is used by the Spaniards cf the South 
Seas instead of oakum for calking their vessels, 
and it claimed that it will never rot. Coarse 


_ cloth is sometimes made from the fibre which is 


used for sails. The principal use of coir, however, 
in the commercial world is for cordage and matting. — 
“The character of coir has long been established 
in the East, and is now'in Europe, as one of the 
best materials for cables, on account of its light- 
negs as well as elasticity,” Ships furnished with 
coir cables have been known to ride out a storm 
in security, while the stronger made but less elastic 
ropes of the other vessels snapped like pack — 
thread. Coir cables were used extensively in 
the Indian Seas until chain cables were in- 
trodueed. It is rougher to handle and not s0 
neat looking as hemp tigging, but it is well 
suited to running rigging where lightness and 
elasticity are desired, as for the more lofty sheets ; 
it, however, is too elastic for standing rigging. 
In vessels of 600 tons it is generally used for lower 
rigging. Tests of coir cordage by Dr. Wright gave 
the following results: Hibiscus cannabinus broke 
with 190 lbs.-strain, coir broke with 224 Ibs., but 
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bowstring hemp (Sanseviera zeylanica) required a 
strain of 316 lbs. to break it. In another series 
of experiments made at the office of the Marine 
Board of Calcutta, palm coir stood a strain of 
823 lbs., when a remarkably fine specimen of 
European hemp stood 1,967 lbs. In this test the 
coir stood No. 12 in strength and No. 1 in 
elasticity, stretching 32 inches agaiust 94 inches of 
the hemp. Unfortunately, the length of rope was 
not given, though its size was 1} in circumference. 

The cocoa palm has other uses than for fibre 
which are of sufficient interest in connection 
with its textile uses, to briefly mention: The 
Cocoa-nuts are sometimes used for illuminating 
purposes, to light roads, and an excellent charcoal 
is yielded by the burnt shells. These in the entire 
state are manufactured into a great variety of 
vessels for household use. The tree itself is used 
in the manufacture of small boats, frames for 
houses, rafters, spear-handles, furniture, and fancy 
articles of different kinds. It is exported under 
the name of porcupine wood. “The Cingalese 
split the fromds in halves and plait the leaves so 
nicely as to make excellent baskets, and they form 
the usual covering of their huts, as well as the 
bungalows of the Europeans." These dried fronds 
also furnish fuel and are used for torches, or they 
are made into brooms by trying the midribs 
together. The leaves furnish mats, baskets and 
screens, and combs are made of the midribs of 
the leaflets in the Friendly Isles. Mats are also 
made of the coconut leaf cut out of the heart of 
the tree, which are described as of fine quality and 
used in the Laccadive Islands as sails for boats. 
A downy fibre is also taken from the plant which 
is used to stanch the blood in wounds after the 
manner of lint. 

Coconut oil is one of the best-known products 
of the palm, especially as it is employed in the 
manufactue of stearine candles. 
employed as lamp oil, and also for anointing the 
body. fifteen coconuts produce about 2 quarts 
of oil. The drink known as toddy or palm wine 
is derived from the flower spathes before they 
have expanded. It is also distilled aud produces 
an intoxicating liquor or arrack. It is alsomade 
into vinegar, or, if it is not allowed to ferment 
may be made to yield jaggery or sugar which is 
brown and coarse. 

The palm grows well in Southern Florida, and 
while already producing nuts the coconut industry 
has assumed no importance, though a ‘single 
company in Massachusetts extracts the fibre from 

imported nuts.— Dr. Dodge, Washington. 
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PRACTICAL HINTS TO HORSE OWNERS. 


By A. CHINNIAH, G.B.V.C. 
CHAPTER I.—(Continued.) 


The eaves of the stable roof should be so con- 
structed as to admit of the free passage of air. 

Ridge or roof ventilation is an important con- 
dition in a stable. The absence of it induces the 
accumulation of impure air which would other- 
wise rise and pass out of the stable making way 
for a supply of pure air. Other systems of venti- 
lation are adopted in continental cities, but it is 
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unnecessary to describe these as they will be 
hardly of any practical use to my readers. 


CHAPTER II.—-FooD AND FEEDING. 


There is a great variety of horse foods, and a 
description of the chief foods, together will ana- 
lyses, will be given lnter. 

By nature the horse is intended to serve as an 
animal of activity and speed, but in a state of nat- 
ure, where speed and activity are exercised either 
for pleasure or as a means of security against assail- 
ants, natural herbage suflices for the nutrition 
of the animal, which, toa great extent, expends its 
energy according to its strength. In a state of 
captivity, however, and as a slave to man, ex- 
pending energy not according to its own instincts 
or inclinations, but according to the will and fancy 
of his master, the same food does not suffice to 
supply the wear and tear of the tissues induced by 
regular and hard work. While grass alone does not 
supply sufficient nurtriment to a hard-working ani- 
mal, it is also to be objected to on the ground that 
if partaken ofin large quantities, from its bulky 
nature it interferes with the free action of the 
lungs, and as a result incapacitates the animal 
from hard and fast work which it is expected to 
perform ; while again energy is unnecessarily ex- 
hausted in the effort to digest and assimilate so 
bulky a food. [tis for these reasons that work- 
ing animals are fed on artificial concentrated food- 
stuffs. No single foodstufl, however, can be said 
to contain every element required for the proper 
nutrition of the animal economy, and it therefore 
becomes necessary to make up for the deficiency 
of certain elements of nutrition in one foodstuff 
by using with it another which supplies the want, 
and so two or more ingredients are mixed till the 
required standard of diet is attained. For instance, 
oleaginous seeds have to be mixed with cereals 
rich in starch and so on. For many _ reasons 
grains raised in the country are selected ; they are 
of course to be preferred on the score ct eon- 
venience and cheapness. 


(To be continued. ) 


———EEE 


THE RATTAN INDUSTRY. 


We are indebted to the Kew Bulletin of Sep- 
tember-October, 1899, for the following account 
of the Rattan industry extracted from the Report 
of Henry P. du Bellet, United States Consul at 
Rheims for January, 1898 :— 

“Rattan is the name given to more than one 
hundred species of climbing palms of the genus 
Calamus, natives of inter-tropical Asia and Africa, 
most or all of which are perennial, simple or un- 
branched, cylindrical, jointed, very tough and 
strong, from the size of a goose quill to the size 
of the human wrist, and from 50 to 100 feet in 
length. 

In the regions where it grows wild, rattan rene 
ders forests inaccessible by reason of its long, 
tough, and thorny stems, running from tree to tree 
and on the ground. These stems are used in the 
manufacture of numerous articles, the principal 
among which are walking sticks (very much in 
demand and often very high priced), riding sticks, 
cables, and very strong ropes, and when split into 
thin etnips, are used for making seats of chaire, 
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baskets, withes and thongs, and all sorts of wicker 
ware, 

One species of rattan—the Calamus Draco— 
from which is extractel a red, resinous substance, 
is employed for medicinal purposes. 

From India is takea the rattan ased in making 
walking sticks; its ster is very lony, a little over 
0°39 inch in thickness, with joints 19°63 to 39-37 
inches apart, 

From Cochin China and the Sunda Islands are 
annually exported large quantities of Calamus 
rudentum, one of the largest kinds of rattan used 
for cables anil ropes. Its stem is very Jong and 
0°78 inch thick neir the middle, and from 1°37 to 
1:96 inches in the lower purt, its joints being often 
78°74 inches distant from eath other. These 
natural cables are so resistant and strong that, it 
is said, they are used for capturing wild elephants. 
Strong and handsome walking sticks ars made 

from this species, and also from the Calamus 
Draco, the joints of the latter being from 59 to 62 
Inches part. 

From the Sunda and Philippine Islands are taken: 
(1) the Calamus equestris, used in the manufacture 
of riding sticks, a species from 196 to 221 feet in 
length and no more than 0°39 inch in thickness, 
with its joints 7°87 inches apart; (2) the Calamus 
viminalis, a species slimmer than the latter, which 
is used for wicker ware. 

The manufacturers of rattan in the consular dis- 
trict of Rheims buy their raw material in Germany 
aud Holland, whither it is shipped from Dutch 
India after a first preparation. 

First of all, the bark is taken off and is used for 
making seats of chairs. The core of the stem is 
‘then split into several thin pieces and rounded off, 
when it is ready for making baskets. 

To whatever use the rattan is put, it must be 
first decorticated and scraped. If it is desired to 
bend or plait it, it 1s softened in hot water, to 
which is added muriatic acid. Thick rattan is 
bent with light saw cuts, asis done with ordinary 
mouldings. 

The output of the factories of this region is 
mostly consumed in the neighbouring territory 
and sold to wicker workers residing therein; the 
balance is purchased by Paris and a few London 
firms. 

There are only two important and well-known 
rattan factories in this consular district which do 
a very good business. J 

Raw rattan, taken on board vessels in French 
ports, sells as follows: First’ quality $15°44, and 
second quality $13-61, per 100 kilograms (220,46 
pounds.) 

[The following are the species of Calamus (which 
belongs to the Palm family) foundin Ceylon: 1, C. 
Thwaitsil; 2,C. Pseudo-tenuis ; 3, C. Rotang; 4, C. 
Rivalis; 5, C. Delicasulus; 6,C. Radiatus; 7, C. 
Pachystemonus ; 8,C. Digitatus; 9, C. Zeylanicus ; 
10, C. Ovoidens; all of which except the second 
(also found in India) are endemic. ] 

—____@—_____ 

CLASSIFICATION OF USEFUL FIBRES. 


( Continued.) 
The surface fibres are still more varied in form. 
They may be the elongated hairs surrounding the 
individual pods which ,contain the single seeds of 
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the thistle, familiarly known us thistledown, or 
they may be the hairy growths covering the 
clusters of seeds contained within large pods, as 
the cotton boll, the pod of the milk weed, or the 
seed envelope of species of Bombax found in 
tropical countries. In this group also is placed the 
lent-scales or tomentum found on the under surface 
of leaves, &c., or on the leaf buds of both endo- 
genous and exogenous plants, which can only be 
used for uphol.tery or as tinder. Epidermal 
strips of palm leaves, raffia being an example, are 
aJso included with the surface fibres. 

The pseudo fibres are not fibres but substances 
used as their substitutes. However, they are so 
clearly defined in the scheme ot classification, it 
will not be necessary to describe them further or 
to give examples. 

The highest use for which a fibre may be em- 
ployed is in the manufacture of cloth or woven 
fubric. As these fabrics vary greatly in texture 
from the fineness of the delicate linen cambric to 
the coarseness of jute bagging, it would seem that 
a large number of fibres might be considered 
spinnable forms and capable of manufacture. In 
point of fact, however, a comparatively small 
number are actually spun and woven as com- 
mercial articles, these having proved their 
superior adaptability for special purposes for 
which they are employed, and the form and ap- 
pearance of the different manufuctures from them 
having become in a measure so fixed that change 
could not be made without serious result. And, 
besides, it should be recognised that such change 
might necessitate complete change in the entire 
system of textile machinery employed in a special 
industry. Examples of the fabric fibres of the 
first rank are China grass (bast fibre), pine- 
apple (structural fibre), and cotton (surface fibre) ; 
of the second rank, jute (bast fibre) and coir 
or coconut (structural fibre). The fabric fibres 
are, therefore, easily disposed of, and we come to 
the next of the higher uses in which fibres are 
employed, the manufacture of threads, twines, 
cords, and ropes, or, reduced to a term, cordage. 


The fibres employed for this group of manufactures — 


include all the spinning and weaving fibres, which 
for the most part are employed in the manu- 
facture of thread and fine twines, and a large 
number of coarser fibres, which also have their 
substitutes, for the manufacture of which ordinary 
systems of cordage machinery are generall. 
adapted. In this group must also be included 4 
still larger number of ‘‘ native” fibres, or thosé 
which are extracted, prepared, and rudely spun orf 
wrought into ropes by hand by the natives of the 


countries where they are produced, the finer kinds” 


being used for sewing thread, fish lines, nets 
and hammocks. Even the group of native fibres 


used for cordage is capable of subdivision into 


prepared fibrous material for spinning and twisting, 
and unprepared bark, or the whole stems or leaves 
of plants or bundles of unprepared bast, simply 
twisted together to form a very rough rope or cable. 
Such cordage has been largely used in South 
America and in India in the construction of rope 
bridges. Examples of the cordage fibres are: 
Commercial—for threads, flax (bast fibre); for 
twines, common hemp (structural fibre); Native— 
for fine twines, fish lines, &c., Indian hemp (or 
Apocynum) (bast fibre); for ropes, the Yuccas 
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_(striictural fibre); for binding and rough sewing 
material, spruce roots (woody fibre); and for fish 
lines, kelp or sea-weed, used in Alaska and other 
high norther latitudes (pseudo fibre). 

The third use is the preparation of certain tree 
basts that are extracted from the bark in layers 
or sheets, and which, by pounding, are made into 
rough substitutes for cloth. Such cloth has long 
been used by the natives of the Pacific Islands, 
and is known as Tappa or Kapa. Other forms, 
such as the Damajagua of Ecuador, are used in 
South America as cloth, while similar fibrous bast 
is employed in India in its primary form for 
sacks, &c. Inthis group are also included the 
more delicate tree basts that are extracted in thin 
lace-like layers and known as lace-barks, as well 
as other forms of which the cigarette bast or 
Cuban bast isan example. Certain close-textured 
fibrous growths from palm trees, when they may 
be secured in thin sheets, likewise come into this 
category. 


A fourth use is in the manufacture of brushes 
and brooms for which a different class of fibres 
are employed than either the fabric or cordage 
fibres. The first essentials of a brush fibre are 
toughness and stiffness, qualities found in many 
of the fibres from Endogens, and the brush fibres, 
therefore, especially the commercial species, are 
largely derived from palms. Grasses and grass 
roots are also used, while the best substitute for 
animal bristles is a species of Agave, the fibre- 
vascular bundles of which are large, smooth, rigid, 
and cylindrical. The most important commer- 
cial brush fibres derived from palms are noted as 
Piassaba or Bass, of which there are several forms 
from as many different species. An American 
example of palm brush fibre is found in the 
finished product from crushed and_ softened 
palmetto leaf stems. Coarser brush material con- 
sists of twigs or small stems of woody plants, or 
even of splints of wood, while the aborigines 
and “natives” use anything that has the requisite 
stiffness, from a bunch cf grass to the small 
branches of bushes tied together. Examples of 
commercial brush fibres are Tampico from Agave 
heteracantha ; Piassaba or Bass, from. <Attalea 
Sunifera, a palm; and broom root, from the roots 
of Epicampes Macroura, a Mexican grass. 

The fifth group of uses comprises plaited or 
coarsely-wowen manufactures of articles employed 
in the domestic economy, some of which are of 
commercial importance, while the greater number 
are “native” productions, The materials used 
are the whole stems of weeds, rushes, or grasses, 
palm leaves, coarse tree basts, &c., wrought or 
plaited together in the simplest: manner possible. 
Some of these articles may be enumerated as 
follows:—Mats and mattings, screens, wallets, 
bags, saddle cloths, sandles, hats, toys, chair 
seats, and basketry in endless form, 


Examples of the commercial manufactures are 
the Japanese mattings from the mat rush (Juncus 
effusus), the Russian mattings from the bast of 
the linden tree, the finely-subdivided leaves of 
Carludovica palmata for prnama hats, and the 
split stems or straw of wheat, rye, barley, and 
rice for braids or straw plait, allof which are 
structural fibres save the Russian bast. Examples 
of “native” or aboriginal manufacture are the 
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sleeping mats from various sedges or. grasses, 
the East Indian tattees and screens from the 
fragrant roots of the khus-khus; the split leaves. 
of Yucca used for making sandals, and the rain- 
coats of China and Japan.—Useful Fibre Plants 
of the World. 


—— —— - <+--- —- —_ -— 
THE DIFFERENT FORMS IN WHICH 
NITROGEN IS UTILISED BY PLANTS. 


Tf we follow the example of Boussingault and 
plans a sunflower seed in a sterile soil to which 
the necessary mineral matter and increasing 
amounts of nitrates are added, or if we repeat the 
experiment of Hellriegel and plant barley in well- 
washed sand to which snfficient mineral matter 
and increasing amounts of calcium nitrate are 
added, we shall find that the crop produced = in- 
creases with the amount of nitrate added, In 
Hellriegel’s experiments less than 1 gm. of dry , 
matter was produced when nitrates were not 
added, the production of dry matter increasing to 
25 ym. when sufficient nitrates were supplied. 

Tnese experiments, however, simply demons 
strated in an exact manner facts which were 
already well known in practice. The consumption 
of nitrate of soda would never have reached 
its’ present enormous proportions if farmers 
had not learned to appreciate the efficacy of 
nitrates as a fertiliser. At the present time 
they enter into all fertiliser formulas. The appli- 
cation of this fertiliser iy necessary, because we 
are not yet able to so control nitrification in the 
soil that it can be made to furnish sufficient 
nitrates for the demands of the crop at exactly the 
time in the spring when they are most needed. 
Nitrates are produced only in warm and moist 
soils, and they are found in the drainage water in 
larger proportion in autumn than in any other 
season. Fortunately the roots of living plants 
have great capacity for retaining the nitrates, and 
thus reduce the loss in drainage. 

If wheat roots are drawn from the soil during | 
the winter, dried and soaked in sulphate. of diphe- 
nylamin, they will take on a deep blue colour- 
ation. The amount of nitrates contained in wheat 
roots is surprisingly large. he author has 
found as much as 1 per cent. in dried roots, but 
the proportion decreases as growth advances; 
They pass from the roots to the stems and then 
to the leaves, where they arejused in tke formation 
of albuminoid substances. It might be a matter 
of surprise that substances which are so easily 
soluble in water as the nitrates can nevertheless 
be taken up and retained by roots even. when 
surrounded by moist soil. Demoussy has shown 
that nitrates can not be removed from the roots 
by washing in cold water, but are extracted 
when the roots are treated with warm water or 
when they are subjected for some time to an 
atmosphere of chloroform and then washed with 
cold water. It appears, therefore, that the nitrates 
penerate by osmosis into the interior of the 
cells and form unstable combinations with the 
protoplasm, resuming their normal state only 
when the protoplasm is modified by elevation of 
temperature or the action of chloroform, ; 
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Experience has shown that whether nitrates are 
formed in the soil by the action of micro-organ- 
ism, or introduced in the form of fertilisers, they 
exert a decided influence upon the crop. Nitrates 
are not formed in soils like those of meadows or 
forests, which are highly charged with decaying 
organic matter, since these soils are acid and 
therefore do not furnish a suitable medium for 
the nitric ferment. Liming renders such soils 
more favourable to the activity of the nitric 
organisms. 

In meadow and forest soils nitrogen appears to 
be taken up by plants in the form of ammonia. 
Bréal has shown that nitrogen is also taken up by 
plants in the form of humates of Jime or potash. 

Hellriegel has shown in experiments with barley 
fertilised with variable amounts of nitrates that 
the amount of water transpired by the plant per 
gram of dry matter increases as the amount of 
nitrates applied decreases. Barley, which receiv- 
ed the most favourable amount of nitrates, eva- 
porated 260 gm. of water per gram of dry matter 
produced. The plants which received no nitrates 
and which made a sickly growth evaporated from 
700 to 800 gm. of water per gram of dry matter. 
Normal, vigorous plants obviously evaporate more 
water than sickly ones, but if we calculate the 
ratio of the quantity of water transpired to the 
weight of dry matter produced we find that the 
proportion is greater in the sickly than in the 
vigorous plants. This fact may be useful in 
determining the efficacy of a fertiliser. 

By pursuing this method of investigation the 
author found that the Graminez and Leguminosz 
do not take up and utilise plant food in the same 
manner. The Graminez are especially benefited 
by chemical fertilisers, particularly nitrates, 
while they do not utilise humus substances to 
very great advantage. On the other hand, Legu- 
minose are more benefited by the humates than 
by nitrates or ammonia salts. 

Rye grass and clover were planted in large pots, 
each of which contained 50 kg. of soil exhausted 
by continuous cropping. Equal amounts of phos- 
phoric acid, potash, and nitrogen were applied. 
In one case the nitrogen was applied in the form 
of nitrates, in the other in the form of humate. 
A- black extract from manure which contained a 
mixture of humate of potash and humate of 
ammonia was also used. 
periment it was found. that the rye grass which 
had received no manure had transpired 682 gm. 
of water per gram of dry matter, that which had 
received humates 435 and 469 gm., and that which 
had received only chemical fertiliser 233 gm. 
The results were quite different with clover. In 
this case the transpiration was: without manure 
454 gm., with chemical fertilisers 398 gm., and 
with humates 272 and 265 gm. These results 
confirm the conclusions of Bréal, Snyder, and 
Lawes and Gilbert. The latter have shown at 
Rothamsted that it was impossible to grow clover 
continuously on the same land unless the soil was 
abundantly supplied with organic manures. 

To summarise, then, nitrogen is taken up by 
plants in the form of nitrates, ammonium salts, 
and alkaline humates. The Leguminose can 
utilise free nitrogen only when it has been brought 
into combination by the action of the organisms 
oftthe root tubercles. It has frequently been 
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claimed that other plants besides the Legumje 
nose are capable of absorbing free nitrogen, but 
it has been shown that this absorption does not 
take place without the intervention of the organ- 
isms which fix nitrogen. 
—_—_—_— 


THE BANANA AS AN ARTICLE OF FOOD. 


[SPECIALLY TRANSLATED FOR “ INDIAN 


CaRDENING” FROM THE Belgique Colontale.| 

In the Congo eountry, and in almost all tropical 
countries, the Banana constitutes an important 
resource of food for European and native alike, 
Hardly is a new station or village formed than a 
Banana plantation is started to ensure, after a 
brief period, food in abundance, 

The Banana is very nutritious and forms almost 
a complete sustenance; it contains more than 25 
per cent. of assimilable organic matters. According 
to Humboldt, it is 48 times more nuritious than 
potatoes; and according to Crighton Campbell, 
the apostle of the diffusion of the Banana in 
America, it is 28 times as nutritious as the best 
wheaten bread. 

The negroes occasionally consume Banana meal, 
which they prepare in an altogether primitive 
manner. ‘hey dry the fruits and pound them in 
a mortar. Placed in jars or sacks, away from 
damp, this meal remains good for a long time. It 
is also very nourishing and used especially on 
journeys. A very healthy and refreshing drink is 
made from it. In Central America, Columbia and 
Venezuela, Banana meal is made on a great scale. 

For the preparation of Banana meal the fruit is 
stripped of its skin and cut in rounds, which are 
placed in a drying apparatus. After it is com- 
pletely dry, it is ground and passed through a sieve. 
The production of meal is from 20 to 25 per cent, 
An amount of raw material 16 lbs. in weight gives 
3 lbs. of meal. 

In order to obtain more exact ideas of the 
nutritive value of Banana meal, Dr. Thoms, 
Director of the Laboratory of Pharmaceutical 
Chemistry at the University of Berlin, has analysed 
it. It contains 1°455 per cent. of nitrogen, 
corresponding to 9°01 per cent. of nitrogenous 
matter. In consequence, the nutritive value of 
Banana meal is very great and sensibly approactes 
that of the best wheat flours, which do not contain 
more than 9 to 11 per cent. of nitrogenous matter. 
For the manufacture of meal, itis preferable to 
use fruit which is not altogether ripe, as the 
starch which is contained changes to sugar in @ 
measure a3 it arrives at maturity. For the rest, 
the following results of analysis show its value 
abundantly :— 


Unripe Ripe 
Bananas. Bananas. 
Water sis ee. 10:92 67:78 
Starch ue me {ORO Traces 
Grape Sugar ... .. 0:08 20°47 
Cane Sugar ... .. 1°34 4-50 
Fat ve eOpoule 0°58 
Nitrogenous 900 
matter eae Seed: 4:72 
Crude fibre ... a. = 0°36 0-17 
Tannin ise . 6:53 0:34 
Ash ney we «=. 1:04 0:95 
Other matters owe = 462, 0-79 
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In Venezuela Banana meal is specially given to 
children ; it is recommended also to aged persons, 
convalescents, to wet nurses and to all who suffer 
from disorders of the stomach. 

According to the Tropenflanzer, Banana meal is 
put to the following uses in Central America and 
Venezuela, where it is sometimes sold under the 
name of Musarina. 

1. <Atol commun.—A spoonful of Musarina, a 
small cup cf milk, a little sugar and salt. After 
dissolying the meal and sugar separately in a little 
water, the ingredients are mixed together, and 
after baking (cuzsson) for a few minutes, the salt 
is added. 


2. Atol tonico.—The same preparation, water 
being substituted for milk; a little cloves, cinna- 
mon, aniseed, fine herbs, or orange may be added. 

8. Chocolate or cocoa.—A small spoonful of 
Musarina is mixed with a cup of chocolate or 
cocoa to facilitate digestion of these beverages, 
and to render them more nutritious; in this 
fashion also feeble stomachs may be habituated 
to cocoa. 


4, Sopa salada.—A spoonful of Musarina dis- 
solved in cold water is added to a cup of broth 
and left for some minutes; a few spices may be 
added. 


5. Cordial.—The yolk of an egg is beaten up 
and mixed with 30 grammes (about | oz.) of sugar 
and one spoonful of Musarina dissolved in a cup 
of milk. A little powdered cinnamon may be 
added. 

6. Postre.—Three well beaten eggs, 250 
grammes (4 lb.) of sugar, the rind of a citron, 125 
grammes G lb.) of Musarina dissolved in a cup of 
milk; mix, adding 30 grammes (1 oz.) of butter 
and place in an oven in a buttered shape. 

Torta @ la sarten—Sixty grammes (2 oz.) of 
Musarina, a well beaten egg, a cup of milk, a 
little salt, and a small spoonful of butter; mix 
and cook. 


Banana meal may be utilised also in the same - 


manner as the ‘‘superior” flours, except for the 
making of bread, the Banana containing no gluten. 

Banana meal is delivered at the London market 
at 27 livres per ton (ex warehouse at the London 
docks) ; but the sale is insignificant owing to the 
high price and the ignorance concerning the 
employment of the product. 

The day may perhaps come when Europe will 
have, like America, its Crighton Campbell to 
devote himself to the diffiusion of the Banana 
as an article of food. 

ee 


GENERAL ITEMS. 


Rinderpest has broken out in more than one 
part of the Island. In Colombo there have been 
but few cases so far, but the disease appears to 
have appeared with greater virulence upcountry, 
in the neighbourhood of Talawakele and Nanuoya, 
and both the Government Veterinary Officer (Mr. 
Hoole) and Veterinary Surgeon Chinniah have been 
in requisition in these districts, where the latter 
has been carrying on preventive inoculation. 
We trust that with the change in the weather 
the outbreak will soon disappear. 
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Professor Farmer, of the Royal College’ of 
Science, South Kensington, has been appointed 
assistant to Dr. Watt, Reporter on Economic 
Products to the Government of India, to which post 
it is expected he will succeed on the retirement of 
Dr. Watt. 


It will ‘astonish not afew to hear of: buttons 
made of milk, but this is no hoax, as the following 
from the Queensland Agricultural Journal will 
prove :—Those: creamy-looking white | buttons 
which you see street hawkers in London - offering 
you at twelve for a penny, one of which you may 
wear on your shirt collar, are made of milk. The 
milk is that which has become sour at the large 
dairies. It ig sent to three large manufactories in 
the East End of London, and there churned very 
much after the manner of making cheese, into 
buttons. This cheese is then put under enormous 
pressure until every drop of moisture is wrung 
from it, when it is passed into a chemically heated 
room. Itis then, while under great heat, bleached 
white and flattened out, ready to be punched into 
the required shapes. It is found that buttons 
can be made in this way at less than half the cost 
entailed in manufacturing bone ones, and, besides 
never rubbing away, do not turn their colour. 


The watering of live stock is an important part 
of the farm work. But, while all animals on the 
farm requlre more or less attention in this parti- 
cular, none need it more than the cow giving milk. 
Many farmers fail to realise the importance of 
giving their milch cows all the pure water they 
require both winter and summer. The amount 
of water a cow will drink depends upon the kind 
of feed she is getting. Where roots or ensilage is 
fed the amount of water is considerably lessened, 
because there is a considerable amount of water 
in these feeds. Cows, as a rnle, require more 
water during the winter than during the summer 
when on fresh pasture, and a cow in a full fiow 
of milk requires a great deal more than one not 
in milk. In fact, a cow cannot give the very 
best returns in the milk pail unless she is liberally 
supplied with drinking water. Several experi- 
ment stations in the United States have tested 
this question with somewhat varying results. 
At the Copenhagen station it was found that 
seventy-six cows required an average of 97°9 lb. 
of water per day, or about 12 gallons each, At 
the Pennsylvania station it was found that cows 
averaging 783 lb. in weight confined in stalls in 
the summer and living on fresh grass drank 61] |b. 
each per day, while confined in stalls at a tem- 
perature of 73 degrees and fed on dry grass 
they drank 1071b. According to Professor Henry, 
cows, generally speaking, require about 4 lb., or 
half-a-gallon of water to each pound of dry 
matter in their food. A New York authority says 
that provision should be made for eight gallons a 
day per cow in order to be sure ofa full supply. 
At the Geneva station it was found that cows in 
full milk required 43 lb. of water for every pound 
of milk. It follows, therefore, that the heavier 
the milk the larger the amount of water is 
necessary.—Scottish Farmer. 
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The Queensland Agricultural Journal, quot- 
ing the following from the Danish Milk 
Times, says:—The question has been dsked: 
Ought milking to be done in quick or slow 
tempo? To answer this a series of trials 
have taken place in Germany, one of which 
we herewith publish, On the farm where 
the trials took place were the same lot of 
cows—five in number—alternately milked by an 
elderly woman, who milked very slowly, and by a 
very able:youbg milkmaid, who finished her work 


in avery mucli shorier length of time. Thefollow- - 


ing fipiites gives the milk-yield from the same 
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number of cows—-milked at the same time of the 
day—in pounds :— 


Slow uick 
No. Milking Milking 
ai 32 ie 3 
S 344 51 
3 50 rt 
A ree aA? Det raeae 
Be usey Ade 


: As an explanation of this enormous difference it 
is’said that, by the quick milking, the milk-glands 
bl influenced so as to give a larger quantity of 
mi . 
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A SKETCH OF THE HISTORY OF 
INDIAN BOTANY.* 


BY SIR. GEORGE KING, K.C.1.E., LUL.D., 
(Concluded from page 731.) 

HE preservation in good condi- 
tion of a type specimen is there- 
fore, from the foint of view cf 
a Systematic Botanist, as im- 
portant as is the preservation 
to the British merchant of the 
standard pound weight and the 


M.B., F.R.S. 


standard yard measure on which 


the opeiations of British commerce depend. ‘Types’ 
also stand to the Systematic Botanist much in the 
sani relation as the national records do to the national 
historian. The latter are guarded in the Record Office, 
I understand, with all the skill which the makers of 
fire-proof, damp-proof, and burglar-proof depositories 
can suggest. If, however, the type of a species happens 
to be deposited at Kew, what are the probabilities 
of its preservation? Such a type at Kew is incor- 
porated in what is admitted to be in every sense 
the largest and, for its size, the most accurately 
named, the most easily consulted, and therefore the 
most valuable Herbarium in the world, the destruction 
of which would be a calamity commensurate in ex.eut 
with that of the burning of the Library at Alexandria. 
One might therefore reasonably expect that a people 
who rather resent being called a ‘nation of shopkeepers’ 
would feel pride in providing for this priceless na- 
tional collection a home which, although perhaps 
somewhat inferior to that provided for the National 
Historical Records, might at least be safe from fire. 
This expectation is not fulfilled. The infinitely valu- 
able Kew Herbarium and library have no sefer home 


fe From the Report of the Sixty-ninth Meeting of 
the British Association for the Advancement of 
Science held at Dover in September, 1899. 


than an old dwelling-house on Kew Green, to which 
a cheap additional wing has been built. The floor, 
galleries, and open inner roof of this additional wing 
are constructed of pine coated with an inflammable 
varnish, and on the floor and galleries are arranged 
cabinets (also made of pine-wood), in which the 
specimens (wnich are mounted on paper) are lodged 
The provision of a fire-proof building, capable of ex- 
pansion as the collections extend, is surely not beyond 
the means of an exchequer which last year netted 
over one hundred and six millions sterling of revenue. 
On behalf of the Flora of India, I venture to express 
the hope that the provision of a proper home for its 
types may receive early and favourable consideration 
by the holders of the national purse strings. But 
India is by no means the only portion of the Em- 
pire interested in this matter, for the types of the 
Australasian Floras, those of a large part of the 
North American Flora, and those of many species 
inhabiting countries outside British rule or influence, 
find their resting-place at Kew. The safe custody 
of the Kew Herbarium is, therefore, not merely a 
national, but a cosmopolitan responsibility. 


In this address I have hitherto made little reference 
to Cryptogamic and Economic Botany. As regards 
Cryptogamic Botany there is a little torelate. Ex- 
cept Griffith, no indian Botanist of the earlier of 
the two periods into which I have divided my sketch 
ever did any serious work amongst non-vascular Cry pto- 
gams. During the second period two men have done 
gallant work under difficulties which no one who has 
not lived in a tropical country can thoroughly ap- 
preciate. I refer to Drs. Arthur Barclay and D. D. 
Cunningham. The former made some progress in 
the study of Uredinous fungi, which was cut short 
by his untimely death, while the latter, in addition 
to his bacterial and other researches connected with 
the causation of human disease, conducted protracted 
investigations into some diseases of plants of fungal 
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or algal origin. Some of the results of Dr. Cunning- 
ham’s labours were published in the ‘Transactions’ 
of the Linnean Society, and in a.series entitled the 
‘Scientific Memoirs, by Medical Officers of the Indian 
Army.’ To the ‘Annals of the Botanic Garden, 
Calcutta,’ Dr. Cunningham also contributed elaborate 
memoirs on the phenomena of Nyctitropism, and on 
the mode of fertilisation in an Indian species of 
Ficus (f. Roxburghii). There is no doubt that in 
the past Cryptogamic Botany has not been studied 
in India as if ought to have been and might have 
been. This discredit will, I hope, be soon removed; 
and I trust that, by the time the twentieth century 
Opens, a Cryptogamist may have been appointed to 
the staff of the Calcutta Botanic Garden. The col- 
lecting of Cryptogams was not, however, altogether 
neglected in India in time past. For, from materials 
sent to Eingland, Mitten was able to elaborate a Moss 
Flora of India, while Berkeley and Browne were en- 
abled to prepare their account of the Fungi of Ceylon. 
Dr. George Wallich, in whom the Botanical genius 
of his father burnt with a clear though flickering 
flame, did some excellent work amongst Desmids, and 
was among the earliest of deep-sea dredgers. 
Economic Botany has, on the other hand, by no 
means been neglected. It was chiefly on economic 
grounds that the establishment of a Botanic Garden 
at Calcutta was pressed upon the Court of Directors 
of the Hast India Company. And almost every one 
of the workers whose labours I have alluded to, has 
incidentally devoted some attention to the economic 
aspect of Botany. Roxburgh’s ‘Flora Indica’ con- 
tains all that was known up to his day of the uses 
of the plants described in it. Much of Wight’s 
time was spent in improving the races of cotton grown 
in India. The Botanists of the Senarunpore Garden 
during the middle of the century were especially pro- 
minent in the branch of Botanical activity. Loyle 
wrote largely on cotton and on other fibres, on drugs, 
ard on various vegetable products used, or likely to 
be of use, in the arts. These Botanists introdaced 
into the Himalayas more than fifty years ago the 
best European fruits. From gardens which owe their 
origin to Royle, Falconer, and Jameson, excellent 
apples grown in Gharwal and Kamaon are to-day 
purchasable in Calcutta. Peaches, nectarines, grapes, 
strawberries, of Huropean origin, are plentiful and 
cheap all over the North-West Himalaya, and are 
obtainable also in the submontane districts. Potatoes, 
and all the best Huropean vegetables, were intro- 
duced long age; and at Seharunpore there is still 
kept up a large vegetable garden from which seeds 
of most European vegetables are issued for cultiva- 
tion during the cold season in the gardens of the 
various regiments of the Queen’s troops quartered in 
Upper India. More or less attention has been given 
in the past by Government Botanists in India generally 
to the improvement of the cultivation of flax, hemp, 
rhea, tobacco, henbane, dandelion, vanilla, sarsa- 
parilla, coffee (Arabian and Jiberian), cocoa, ipeca- 
cuanha, aloes, Jalap, indiarubber, Japanese paper-mul- 
berry, cardamoms, tapioca, coca, tea, and cinchona, 
Only to three economic enterprises, however, have I 
time to allude in any detail. ‘These are (1) the 
cultivation of tea, (2) the introduction of cinchona, 
and (3) the formation of the Forest Department. 
But before proceeding to the consideration of these 
I wish to give a short account of the inauguration 
of the office of Reporter 2n Economic Products. Up 
to the year 1883 there had been no special Govern- 
ment department in India for dealing with questions 
connected with the natural products of the Empire. 
Whatever has been done prior to that date (and the 
amount was by no means unimportant) was the re- 
sult of isolated and uncoordinated effort. In 1883 the 
Government of India founded a department for dealing 
with the Economic Products of the Indian Empire, 
and under the title of Reporter on these products 
they were fortunate enough to secure Dr. George 
Watt, a member of the Bengal Educational Service. 
Dr. Watt is an accomplished and able Botanist. He 
has collected Indian plants largely, and has made 
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numerous notes both in the field and in the bazaar. 
The great work which, on the initiative of Sir Ed- 
ward Buck, Secretary to the Department of Revenue 
and Agriculture, and of Sir W. Thiselton Dyer, of 
Kew, Dr. Watt began and carried to a successful 
termination was the compilation of his ‘ Dictionary 
of Economic Products,’ in which valuable book is 
collected all that is known of almost every Indian 
product, whether vegetable, animal, or minera), The 
study of Economic Botany is now pursued in India 
as part of a highly specialised system of inquiry 
and experiment: Dr. Watt has a competent staff 
under him in Caleutta, one of whom is Mr. D. Hooper, 
well known for his original researches into the pro. 
perties of varions Indian druzs. Der. Watt has ar- 
ranged in Calcutta a magnificent museum of econo- 
mic products, and there is no doubt the economic 
resources of the empire are now being studied with 
as much energy as intelligence, 

Tea cultivation is one of the enterprises in the 
introduction and development of which Botanists took 
a very leading part, The advisability of introducing 
the industry was first pressed on the attention of 
the Hast India Company by Dr. Govan (of Saharun- 
pore), and in this he was seconded by Sir Joseph 
Banks as President of the Royal Society. Royle in 
1827, and Falconer slightly later, again urged it as 
regards the North-West Himalaya. In 1896 David 
Scott demonstrated to rather unwilling eyes in Calcutta 
the fact that real tea grows wild in Assam. In 1835 
Wallich, Grifith, and McClelland were depnted by 
Government to visit Assam, to report on the indi- 
genous tea. In the year 1838 the first consignment 
of Indian-grown tea was offered for sale in London. 
The consignment consisted of twelve chests containing 
201b. each. This first sample of 240 lb. was favourably 
reported upon. Last year the exports of tea from 
India to all countries reached 157 millions of pounds 
besides 120 millions of pounds exnorted from Ceylon : 

The introduction of cinchona into India originated 
purely with the Government Botanists. As everybody 
knows quinine, and to a less extent the other alka- 
loids present in cinchona bark, are practically the only 
remedies for the commonest, and in some if its forms 
one of the most fatal, of all Indian diseases, viz, 
malarious fever. The sources of supply of the cinchona 
barks in their native countries in South America 
were known to be gradually failing, and the price 
of quinine had for long becninereasing. The advis- 
ability of growing cinchona in the mountains of 
British India was therefore passed m@pon Government 
by Dr. Royle in 1835, and he repeated his suggess 
tion in 1847, 1853, and 1856. Dr, Falconer, in hia 
capacity of Superintendent of the Botanic Garden 
Calcutta, made a similar suggestion in 1852: and his 
successors at Calcutta, Dr. IT. Thomson and Dr. T 
Anderson, in turn advocated the proposal. In 1858 
Government at last took action, and, as the result 
of the labours of Sir Clements Markham and Sir 
W. J. Hooker, of Kew, the medicinal cinchonas were 
finally, in the period between 1861 and 1865, sne- 
cessfully introduced into British India—on the Nilgris 
under Mr. MclIvor, and on the Sikkim-Himalaya under 
Dr. T. Anderson, Various experiments on the best 
mode of utilising the alkaloids contained in red 
cinchona bark resulted in the production in 1870 
by Mr. Broughton, Quinologist on the Nileiri plan- 
tation, of an amorphous preparation containing al] 
the alkaloids of that bark. This preparation was 
named Amorphous Quinine. Somewhat later (1875) 
similar preparation, under the name of (Cinchona 
Febiifuge, was produced at the Sikkim plantation by 
Mr. C. 8. Wood, the Quinologist there; and of these 
drugs about fifty-one tons had been distributed 
from the Sikkim plantation uo to the end of last 
year. The preparation of pure quinine from the 
yellow cinchona brrks, so successtully grown in the 
Sikkim plantation, long remained a serious problem. 
The manufacture of quinine had hitherto been practi- 
cally a trade secret. And when the Indian Govern- 
ment had succeeded in providing the raw material 
from which a cheap quinine might be made for dis- 
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ribution amongst its fever-stricken subjects, the 
knowledge of the means of extracting this quinine 
was wanting. Philanthropic platitudes were freely 
bandied about as to the immensity of the boon 
which cheap quinine would be to a _ fever-stricken 
population numbering so many millions. But there 
was a singular absence of any practical help in the 
shape of proposals, or even hints, as to how quinine 
was to be extracted from the rapidly increasing stock 
of crown and yellow bark.’ The officers in charge 
of the cinchona plantations in India had therefore 
to their best to solve the problem for themselves. 
And it was ultimately solved by Mr. C. H. Wood, 
at one time Government Quinologist in Sikkim, who 
suggested, and Mr. J. A. Gammie, Deputy-Superin- 
tendent of the plantation there, who carried into 
practice a method of extraction by the use, as solvents 
of the cinchona alkaloids, of a mixture of fusel-oil 
and petroleum. The details of this process were pub- 
lished in the ‘Calcutta Official Gazette,’ for the 
benefit of all whom it might concern. Very soon 
after the introduction of this method of manufacture 
the Government factories in Sikkim and the Nil- 
giris were able to supply the whole of the Govern- 
ment hospitals and dispensaries in India with all 
the quinine required in thein (some 5,000 or 6,000 
pounds annually), besides providing an almost equal 
quantity for the supply of Government officers for 
charitable purposes. The latest development of the 
quinine enterprise in India has been the organisation 
of a scheme for the sale at all the post-offices, in 
the province of Bengal, and in some of those of 
Madras, of packets each containing five grains of 
pure quinine, that being a sufficient dose for an 
ordinary case of fever in a native of India. These 
ackets (of which some are on the table for distri- 
bution) are sold at one pice each, the pice being a 
coin which is equal, at the current rate of exchange, 
to ove farthing sterling ! 


In conclusion, I wish to make a few remarks on 
the third great economic enterprise connected 
with Botany in India, viz. the Forest Department. 
The necessity for taking some steps to preserve a 
continuity of supply of timber, bamboos, and other 
products from the jungles which had for generations 
been exploited in the most reckless fashion, was first 
recognised by the Government of Bombay, who in 
1807 appointed commissioners to fix the boundaries 
of and to guard the forests in that Presidency. This 
scheme was abandoned in 1822, but was resumed in 
a modified form during 1839-40. Seven years later 
a regular forest service was established in Bombay, 
and Dr. Gibson was its first head. Dr. Gibson in 
turn was succeeded by Mr. Delzell—and both were 
Botanists. In the Madras Presidency. the first man 
to recognise the necessity of perpetuating the supply 
of teak for ship-building was Mr, Connolly, collector 
of Malabar, who in 1843 established a teak planta- 
tion at Nelumbur, which has been carried on, and 
annually added to, down to the present time. In 1847 
Dr. Cleghorn (a Botanist) was appointed to report 
on the conservation of the forests of Mysore (which 
contain the well-known sandal-wood), and the follow- 
ing year Lieutenant Michael (still with us as General 
Michael, a hale and hearty veteran) was appointed 
to organise and conserve the public forests in Coim- 
batore and Cochin. Vhe crowning merit of General 
Michael’s administration was the establishment, for 
the first time in India, of a system of protection 
against the fires which annually used to work such 
deadly hatoc. In 1850 the British Association, at 
their Edinburgh Meeting, appointed a Committee 
to consider and yreport upon the probable effects, 
from an economic and physical point of view, of the 
destruction of tropical forests. This committee's 
Report was submitted to the Association at the Meet- 
ing at Ipswich in 1851. The weighty evidence col- 
lected in this Report so impressed the Court of 
Directors of the Hast India Company that, within 
a few years, regular forest establishments were sanc- 
tioned for Madras and British Burma, the two main 
fources of the supply of teak, 
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In i856 Mr. (now Sir Dietrich) Brandis was ape 
pointed to the care of the forest of the latter pro- 
vince. These forests had been the object of spas- 
modic efforts in conservancy for many years previ- 
ously. In 1827 Dr. Wallich reported on the teak 
forests, and five years later a small conservancy 
organised, officered by natives. 
This, however, was kept up for only three or four 
years. In 1837 and1858 Dr. Halfer reported on these 
forests, and an English conservator was appointed 
In 1842 and 1847 Codes of Forest Laws were drawn 
up, but do not appear to have been enforced to any 
extent. In 1853 Dr. McClelland was appointed 
superintendent, but he continued to hold the office 
for only a short time. A few years after Sir Dietrich 
Brandis’s assumption of the charge of the Burmese 
Forests, he was appointed Inspector-General of all 
the Government Forests in British India; and it is 
to him that we owe for the most part the organi- 
sation of the Indian Forest Department as it now 
exists. That organisation includes two Schools of 
Forestry (in both of which Botany is taught), one 
in connection with Cooper’s Hill and the other at 
Dehra Dun in Upper India. The latter has for many 
years been under the direction of a gentleman who is 
distinguished both as a Forester and as a Botanist. 
In the Cooper’s Hill School, the higher grades of 
Forest officers received training; at Dehra Dun 
those of the lower grades receive theirs. The officers 
of the Department on the Imperial list, according 
to the latest official returns, now number 208, di- 
vided into the grades of conservator, deputy-and 
assistant-conservator, with a single inspector-generalas 
chief, In the addition to these, there are 566 pro- 
vincial officers, ranking from ranges upwards to ex- 
tra deputy-conservators, 

Botanists took a leading part in moulding the de- 
partment in its earlier years; for, as already stated, 
its pioneers—Gibson, Balzell, Cleghorn, Anderson, 
Stewart, and Brandis—were all Botanists. And to 
most people, who give even casual attention to the 
matter, it appears fitting that the possession of a 
knowledge and liking for Botany should form a strong 
characteristic of officers, whose main duties are to 
be in the forest. And this belief did for some time 
exercise considerable influence in the selection of 
recruits for the department. But, except in the Dehra 
Dun School, it does not appear to guide the de- 
partment any longer, For example, at the Entrance 
Examination to the Forest School at Cooper’s Hill 
only three subjects are obligatory for a candidate 
viz. mathematics, to which 3,000 marks are allowed ; 
German, to which, 2,000 are allowed; and English, 
for which 1,000 are given. Botany is one of the 
nine optional subjects of which a candidate may 
take up two, and in each of which 2,000 marks may 
be made. 

Botany is taught at Cooper’s Hill, and (according 
to the Calendar of the College) it forms one of the 
‘special auxiliary subjects’ for the Forest student, 
1 do not wish to say a single word in depreciation 
of the Botanical teaching at this College, which is 
probably excellent of its sort. I do not know what 
value, as part of their professional equipment, students 
are accustomed or encouraged to attach to the pose 
session of the means of acquiring a knowledge of 
the trees and shrubs in the midst of which they are 
to pass their lives in India. But this I do know, 
that the ordinary Forest officer educated in England 
now arrives in India without sufficient knowledge to 
enable him to recognise from their Botanical characterg 
the most well-marked Indian trees. To tell suchan 
officer the name of the natural tamily to which a 
plant belongs conveys no informotion to him whate 
ever, for he knows nothing of Botanical affinities, 
Moreover, the Forest officer after he has arrived in 
India is not encouraged to familiarise himself with 
the contents of the forests under his charge. Thia 
will be better appreciated by giving an example than 
by any number of remarks. Some three years ago, 
Mr. J. 8, Gamble (a Forest officer) published a mono- 
graph of the Bamboos of British India, From bane 
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boos, as you may possibly be aware, a very large 
amount of Forest revenue is annually derived. The 
sales of Bamboos for the year 1896-97 amounted to no 
less than 110 millions of stems. A great number of 
the species of bamboos have the curions habit of 
flowering gregarioosly at remote intervals of thirty 
or forty years, and the flowering is followed by 
death. The absence from the forests for years in 
succession of flowers of a number of the species, 
and the similarity of many of them in leaves, had 
hitherto made members of the group most difficulty 
of identification. Mr. Gamble had devoted himself 
to their study for many years. He had carefully 
examined all the previously collected materials stored 
in the Herbaria at Kew, the British Museum, Calcutta, 
and elsewbere; and large special collections had been 
made for him by Mr. Gustav Mann and other offi- 
cers of Government. Moreover, he had General 
Munro’s great paper in the ‘Linnean Transactions’ 
as a basis. Mr. Gamble’s work was undertaken with 
the full approval of Sir Joseph Hooker, who indeed 
accepted Mr. Gamble’s account of the bamboos for 
his ‘Flora of British India.’ Mr. Gamble’s mono- 
graph is illustrated by a life-sized drawing of each 
species, with analyses of the flowers on a large scale. 
When completed, the book was published as one of 
the volumes of the ‘Annals of the Calcutta Botanic 
Girden.’ In consideration of the supposed great im- 
portance of the book to the forester, and in the 
belief that the copies would be eagerly taken by the 
Forest Department, an extra hundred copies were 
printed, and these hundred copies were put into 
stout canvas binding suitable for camp use. These 
copies, or as many of them as he cared to take, 
were offered to the Head of the Forest Department 
in India at the reduced price of fifteen rupees per 
copy. The result was an official refusal to buy a 
single one, although the purchase of the whole hun- 
dred (which was not asked for) would have cost only 
fifteen hundred rupees—a sum which would have 
reduced the revenue of the year by about one twelve- 
thousandth part! An appeal against this ruling having 
been made to a still higher authority, a modified 
order was subsequently issued permitted such Forest 
cfficers as desired to possess the book to buy copies 
aud charge the cost in their office expenditure. I 
may state that the book was not a private venture. 
It was produced at tne expense of the Government 
of Bengal, 


It is not because I like to play the censor that 
I have made these remarks about the Forest Depart- 
ment. Having myself served in it from 1°69 to 1871, 
I can speak from my own experience as to the value, 
from the utilitarian point of view, of a knowledge 
of the names, affinities, and properties of the trees, 
shrubs, and herbs which compose an Indian jungle, 
and of a knowledge of these as individual members 
of the vegetable kingdom rather than as masses of 
tissue to be studied through a microscope. The ap- 
pointment which I held in India for twenty-six years 
after leaving the Forest Department gave me full 
opportunity of getting into touch with all who in- 
terest themselves in a knowledge of plants, and of 
discovering how few of these at the present day ace 
Forest officers. The majority of the latter, if they 
love their trees, are content to do so without knowing 
their names or relationships! There are, of course, 
splendid exceptions who know as wellaslove. The 
general decadence of the teaching of Systematic 
Botany in England during the past twenty years is, 
perhaps, to some extent, the cause of the low esti- 
mation in which the science is held by the authorities 
of the Indian Forest Department. Twenty-five years 
ago Systematic and Morphological Botany, no doubt 
had too great prominence given to them ir the 
teaching at universities and colleges of this country, 
and the other branches of Botanical science were too 
much neglected, although I do not think they were 
despised. Now it appears to me that Systematic Botany 
is too much neglected. I hope it is not also despised! 
Few of the systematists who survive in England are now 
be found attached to the universities. They axe 
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mostly clustered round the two great Herbaria in 
London ; and such of them as have to look to Sys- 
tematic Botany for the means of livelihood are not 
in the receipt of salaries such as one might reason- 
ably expect in one of the richest countries in the 
world! 


——$<$<<<________ 

NOTES OF A CAMP ON THE PERIAR 
DAM, TRAVANCORE. 
SPORT WITH BISON &C. 


Gth April.—Count Teleki and self let Stagbrook 
Estate at 1-30 pm.; arrived at Carradygoodie Estate 
at 330 p.m.; stayed the night with Mr Leahy. 

7th April.—Left at 6-30a.m.; reached Thakady, the 
head of the Periar dam, at 6-30 a.m ; got on the steam 
launch at 11 a.m., and steamed down to the dam 
itself, which we reached at 1 p.m. The dam is still 
full of standing timber; it covers 16 square miles of 
water. We put up at a bungalow kept for use by 
the Engineers, and found our servants and _ stores 
all safely housed. The launch then returned, leay- 
ing a jolly boat and a canoe for our use, We started 
out at 3 p.m, «nd rowed some 2 miles, landed, and 
after some walking I saw a herd of 14 Bison with 
a very fine bull. 1 madethe stalk ahead of the Count 
and got within 50 yards of them and waited for 
Count Teleki to come up; by the time he arrived 
they were about 200 yards away. He fired at the 
bnll with his 577, his him, but he got off into thick 
Kita jungle, und getting dark we had to give him up 
but expect to find him dead later on. Got back to 
camp at 7-15 p.m. 

8th April—The Count had a blistered foot, so I 
started alone at 5-30 a.m. below the dam down the 
river bed and went in the direction of Placard Hstate. 
About 7 a.m. I came suddenly on a large solitary 
bull in long grass about 25 paces off. I fired with 
the 10 bore and hit the base of the horn; he then 
cbarged but I was slightly above him, and had no 
diffenlty in bringing him down at close quarters. 
He proved a splendid beast, and having a measur- 
ing tape with me I took the following measurements :— 
Height from foot to wither in straight line 76 inches ; 
spread of horns 4l inches; between tips 27 inches; 
girth of horn at base 22 inches; neck from 18 inches 
below ear 95 inches; length from nose to rump 11 
foot 7 inches. After lunch I saw a herd of 5 Bison, 
and after a difficult stalk came up to them in long 
grass, but unfortunately came right on a young cow 
who gave the alarm, and I could not get a shot at 
the bull; so returned to Bungalow about 6 p.m. pretty 
well tired out. 

9th April_—The Count and myself got up at 4 a.m. 
and left at 5am. in the jolly boat and rowed up 
the right arm of the dam under the guidance of a 
“Manuam” villager called “Lord George.” 
We then climbed and walked about 2 miles when I 
saw with my glasses a solitary bull. The Count 
got within abovt 200 yards and fired with his 577, 
wounding him; he then got into a small piece of 
Eta jungle; I ran to far end to stop him with my 
Estate Kangany named Assurwathen, and the bull 
came very close to us and snorted, but I could not 
see to fire. Mr. Assurwathen threw away my small 
rifle and threw himself into the Eta tearing off the 
lobe of his year. He crawled out and swore the 
bull had put his horn through it. Meanwhile the 
bull had tried to get back at other end of the Eta 
jungle, where Count Teleki was waiting, and he 
finished him off at 100 yards. This bull measured 
37 inch, spread, 21 inch between tips, and 17 inch 
girth of horn at base. We tried on until 4:30, when 
a heavy thunder-storm came on, so we returned tc 
camp very wet at about 6-45 p.m. 

10th.—The Count’s foot was bad again, so I started 
by myself at 5a.m., landed at 5-45 walked until 8, 
when I saw a herd of Bison, but they got our wind 
and went into jangle, did a good deal of walking, 
but saw nothing else. Returned at 7 p.m. 
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T1th.—Left at 5 a.m., rowed about one and a half 
hour, and then walked for about half an hour. We 
got close to 6 small sambur at different places, then 
we came on fresh Bison tracks, which I proceeded 
to explore, leaving the Count sitting down. T tracked 
them into a small piece of jungle, perhaps 200 acies, 
and then wrote to the Count to join me. Just then 
JT heard a shot and found the Count had shot a 
stag, but with a poor head. We waited all day for 
the Bison to come out, but the shot had disturbed 
them and they never appeared. I took a round 
about 4-30 p.m. in the hopes of seeing them, and 
the Count took the direct cut to the boat. I saw 
nothing, but the Count came on a single Bison 
which he thought was a bull and shot, when, much 
to his disgust, it proved to be a large cow. We had 
hardly got in the boat when a terrible thunder-storm 
came on—one of the worst 1 have ever been outin. 
We arrived back drenched to the skin and found 
letters with English mail. 


12th April.Got up late for first time at 6 a.m. 
and wrote letters till 9 a.m., when the steam launch 
came by arrangement and took us up to head of 
lake to a place called Malowpara, which we reached 
soon after noon, walking from river to camp about 
one mile. We found a small native hut made of 
Eta, which we bought from the owner for servants 
and stores and put up my tent. About 3 pm. I 
went out alone and climbed a hill about 2 miles 
away, and while stalking a big stag with but a poor 
head I saw 3 bears on a rock in some long grass 
about 400 yards away. I tried to get near them, 
but though not frightened, they got in the grass and 
T could not see them, so gave them up and finished 
the stalk of my stag which I shot dead. Reached 
camp abort 6 p-m. 

13th April.—ett with the Count at 5-30 a.m. and 
walked till 7-15, when I saw a five solitary bull be- 
low me. Waited for the Count and gave him the 
shot, which he took at quite 200 yards, and dropped 
him dead in his tracks. He measured: Spread 36 
inch; between tips 25 inches, girth of horu 19 inch, 
height at wither 74 inch, nose to rump 10 feet 6 inch, 
neck 90 inch, girth of nose 26 inch, After this I 
went for a long climb after Ibex but found none, 
but came oneight hinds and one large stag, I could not 
get nearer than 250) yards. Fired and wounded him 
in foreleg, but he got away into Hta jungle. 

14th April.—Count ‘eleki was so shaken by a fall 
he had yesterday he could not come out. Tleft at 
5 am., and 5-30 saw a long wav off a herd of 
Bison, 15 in all. After a very stiff climb at 7-10a.m, 
I was under a ridge over which they were feeding. 
I had only about 50 yards to complete my stalk 
when I saw two cows’ heads over the cliff looking 
at me, and they immediately gave the alarm and I 
could hear them running. J had to run up the 
ridge and managed to get a shot at the bull, but 
1 was so out of breath. I shot and hit him in the 
back. He got away into a steep Jungle, and though 
I followed for some time I had to give himup. I 
then walked till 11 in another direction, but saw 
nothing except a stag that got our wind, and returned 
at 4-30 p.m. very tired. 

15th.—Went out at 5-30 a.m. in a heavy mist which 
did not clear until 7-15. The Count was unable to 
come. I climbed the big Ibex hill, having seen one 
buck Ibex, but after a long tiring climb came on 
two female Ibex who gave the alarm, and I never 
got a shot. On way home saw and shot a hind 
sambur as we wanted meat for the camp, the Man- 
nams not eating Bison flesh. 

16th.—The launch came for us and we reached 
the dam again about 11 a.m. I went out alone be- 
low dam and heard two tigers move off the carcase 
of my first Bison, but could not see them. Saw 
fresh tracks but no Bison. Coming home saw 12 hind 
samburs. Returned to camp at 7-15 p.m. 

17th.—We got up at 3-30 a.m. by moonlight, left 
at 4-30 a.m. and round up lake, landing at 5-30 a.m. 
After half an hour’s walk came on Bison tracks, 
and shortly afterwards a herd of 11 with 2 bulls, 
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Gave Count Teleki the stalk, and he got one barrel 
at and wounded a fine bull, who went into thick 
Eta jungle. I followed him alone till 8-30 a.m., 
when I came up to him on my hands and knees 
and shot him dead with my 10 bore. He proved a 
big beast, 11 foot 6 inch nose to rump, tip to tip 
21 inch, spread 36 inch girth of horn 19 inzh. Got 
back to camp at 2 p.m. 

L8th.—Lett at 4-35 am. and got to a place known 
as Upu Para at 6 a.m. After an hour’s walk dis- 
turbed 3 bulls together, no cows with them; they 
went off over some hills about 14 miles. I took the 
stalk, and about 7 a.m. came up with one on edge 
of un Eta shola in long grass. Had to fire at 200 
yards with small 500 rifle and wounded beast in 
foreleg. He moved into the jungle ; at same moment 
a big tiger came bounding down the long grass, 
I seized the 10 bore and had two shots, but missed 
him, In same time as it takes to write the other 
two bulls came running down the same ravine in 
the long grass, and I got one of them with my 500 
rifle. On going up to him I hear1 the tiger growling, 
but could not see him. I then began to follow bull 
No. 1, who made off up the shola in the direction 
of where I had left Count Teleki, who saw him come 
out with a broken leg and fired at and hit him 
with his sight up at 300 yards, bnt he got away 
into thick Eta jungle almost impenetrable and of 
large dimensions, and we never got him, but hope 
to get his head later on as he is bound to die. 

19th.—The Count was feeling unwell, so I went 
alone. Tramped till 10-20 from 5-30 a.m. and saw 
nothing ; then again from 1 p.m. till 4 p.m., when 
I heard elephants in some jungle below me. Went 
round and came on them feeding in short grass 
about 4-45 p.m. I got within 100 yards and took a 
snap-shot with my kodak. Then they fed close up 
to me, but the tusker, a fine beast, kept behind, and 
es the herd was unpleasantly close I had to fire at 
90 paces at him. Hit him twice in the head but 
missed the brain, and he got away; blood and water 
tracks, bat f{ could not get him. Hope I may yet 
find him dead and get his tusks. 

_20th.— Returned to Carradygoodie Estate—a 16 mile 
ride—and slept there; next day rode 14 miles and 
arrived home for breakfast. 

H. Drummonp Drann. 
—~<o- 


AGRICULTURAL EDUCATION IN 
GREATER BRITAIN. 


PAPER READ BEFORE THE FOREIGN AND 
COLONIAL SECTION OF THE SOCIETY OF ARTS, ON 
TUESDAY FEBRUARY 27, 1900. 
By R. HepGer WALLACE. 
(Continued from page 136.) 

“ Tn the province of Quebec there are several smaller 
agricultural schools in different parts of the province 
the most important of whichis located at Compton, 
Quebec, in connection with an experimental farm. 

“A School of Agriculture has been in operation at 
Truro, Nova Scotia, associated with an experimental 
station, for ten or twelve years past, andin the same 
province a School of Horticulture has been in opera- 
tion for the past three or four years at Wolfville, N. § 

“9. Other organisation.—Other agencies which also 
render valuable help in this connection are Dair 
Schools, Travelling Dairies, Farmers’ Institutes raed 
Stock and Dairy Associations, Fruit Growers’ Asso- 
ciations, Poultry Associations, and Agricultural and 
Horticultural Societies. These are all maintained or 
assisted by the several provinces, by annual grants 
and there are many of such organisations in every 
province. The members connected with these wese: 
ciations, &c., meet from time to time to discuss 
matters relating to the branches of agriculture the 
represent, and the more important papers read we 
such meetings are published by the provincial govern- 


ments, and distributed, free of charge, to farmers 
desire to receive them, ay vig 


802 
Dominion Arps To AGRICULTURE. 


“The progress of agriculture in Canada has been 
greatly stimulated by the organisation and mainten- 
ance of experimental farms by the Dominion Govern- 
ment. Five of these farms have been established in 
different parts of the Dominion. This work was 
begun in 1887, the institutes being so located as to 
tender efficient help to the farmers in the more 
thickly settled districts, aud at the same time to cover 
the most varied climatic and other conditions which 
influence agriculture in this country. The Central 
experimental Farm is situated at Ottawa, near the 
boundary line between Ontario and Quebec, where it 
serves as an aid to agriculture in these two im- 
portant provinces. A site for one of the four-branch 
experimental farms was chosen at Nappan, Nova 
Scotia, near the boundary between that province 
and New Brunswick, where it serves the purpose 
of the three maritime provinces. A second branch 
farm has been established at Brandon,in the central 
portion of Manitoba; a third at Indian Head, a town 
in Assiniboia, one of the North-West ‘Territories ; 
anda fourth at Agassiz in the Coast climate of 
British Columbia. 


“At all these farms, experiments are conducted 
to gain information as to the best methods of pre- 
aring the land for crop, and of maintaining its 
ertility, the most useful and profitable crops, to 
grow, and how the various crops grown can be dis- 
posed of to the greatest advantage. To this end ex- 
periments are conducted in the feeding of cattle, 
sheep, and swine for flesh, the feeding of cows 
for the production of milk, butter, and cheese and 
of poultry both for flesh and eggs. Hxperiments are 
also conducted to test the merits of new or untried vari- 
eties, of cereals and other food crops, of grasses, 
forage plants, and trees and samples particularly of the 
most promising cereals, are distributed freely among 
farmers for trial, so that such as promise to be most 
profitable may be rapidly brought into general cul- 
tivation. New varieties of cereals and fruits are also 
produced by cross fertilising and selection. 


“At the Central Experimental Farm there is a 
scientific staff engaged in solving such problems as 
may arise in connection with the chemistry of Agri- 
culture, the diseases to which cultivated plants and 
trees are subject, the ravages of insect pests and the 
spread of noxious weeds. Experiments are also con- 
ducted in the planting of trees for timber and shelter 
and in the testing of ornamental trees, shrubs and 
plants. 


‘““An annual report is published containing par- 
ticulars of the work done at each farm, and the 
report is sent, free of charge, to every farmer in 
the Dominion who ask for it. The annual edition 
now required to meet the demand is 60,000. Occa- 
sional bulletins on special subjects of immediate im- 
portance are also issued from time to time as required. 
A large correspondence is conducted with farmers in 
all parts of the Dominion, who are encouraged to 
ask advice and information from the experimental 
farms in reference to all questions affecting their 
calling. Farmers are also invited to visit the various 
farms, and inspect the work in progress. The officers 
attend many of the more important gatherings of 
farmers in different parts of Canada, at which op- 
portunities are afforded of giving fuller information 
regarding the work conducted and the results achieved 
frem year to year.” 


As noted by Dr. Saunders, the province of Quebec 
has several small agricultural schools or colleges. 
For instance, the schools and farms, three in number, 
belonging to the Corporation of the College of S$. 
Ann’s, Richmond, and L’Assomption, have each but 
one regular professor—that on agriculture. ‘There 
are many schools also at which the pupils receive 
lessons in agriculture and horticulture, such as, for 
example, that at Roberval, make St. John, and at 
the Monastery of the Good Shepherd, Montreal. In 
the province of Quebec more also has been done in 
the way of editing and publishing text-books in various 
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departments of agriculture than in any other pros 
vince. 


Turning now what might be termed the sister 
province Ontario—lI find that though between 1870 and 
1898 five text-book on agricultnre for use in 
Ontario public schools have been published, yet the 
Deputy-Minister of Agriculture, speaking in 1898 
before the Provincial Teachers’ Association, is 
reported to have said that an interesting discussion 
might be made on the subject of why the trustees of 
rural, public schools in that province have not in 
sisted upon having instruction given in agriculture. 
The five text-books in qnestion referred to are one 
by Dr. Ryerson, one by Professor Henry Youle Hind, 
one by Sir Wm. Dawson, the “first Principles of 
Agriculture,’ by Dr. Mills and Professor Shaw of 
the Quelph College, and ‘ Agriculture,” by the 
Deputy-minister for Agriculture himself. The text- 
book coming from the Guelph College, I may add, 
seems to be regarded as the ‘‘ most perfect and com- 
plete text-book of agriculture” publised in Canada. 
In the technical schools also in this province ins- 
truction in agriculture may ke given, and a special 
feature of the School of Mining and agriculture at 
Kingston—an institution affiliated to Queen’s Univer- 
sity is the dairy school under the control of the pro- 
vincial government. As Dr. Saunders points out, the 
best known institution in Canada is the Ontario Agri- 
cultural College at Guelph, which is also affiliated 
with the provincial university. The course of study 
at this institution is one of two years for the dip- 
loma, which admits to the status of ** Associate of 
the Ontario Agricultural College,’ with a further 
course, for associates only, of an additional year 
which qualifies for the degree of B. 8. A. (Bachelor 
of the Science of Agriculture). The subjects embraced 
in the two years’ course of study are the following : 
—English and political economy, drawing and book- 
keeping, mathematies, physics, and mensuration; 
agriculture, including stock-breeding and rearing, and 
dairying; horticulture, including fruit-growing, vege- 
table gardening, and forestry ; chemistry, agricultural, 
and analytical ; botany, geology and zoology ; ecouomic 
entomology and bacteriology. Those who remain for 
the third year have to take a general course in 
Hinglish, agriculture, chemistry, geology, and botany 
and one special course either in agriculture, dairying, 
horticulture, biology, bacteriology or shemistry, and 
physics. A feature of the training the college pro- 
vides is that the students have to devote their after- 
noons to practical work outside; from one to five in 
the winter and one to six during the rest of the 
year, while during the summer term all students in 
attendance are required to work at least 10 hours 
per day and receive pay. Another feature is the 
seale of tuition fees. All residents of the Province 
of Ontario wko are farmers’ sons, or can produce 


_evidence that they have served one year at least on 


a farm, are charged $20 a year, and those of this 
class who cannot produce satisfactory evidence of 
this are charged $30 a year. Outside students, that 
is, from the other provinces or from foreign coun- 
tries who can show satisfactory evidence that they 
have served at least one year ona farm are charged 
$50 a year; but if they cannot produce this and 
have had, therefore, simply an urban training, they 
are charged $100 for the first year and $50 for the 
second year. This scale recognises, in a practical 
form, that more care and labour has to be spent in 
teaching a youth entirely unacqainted with the prac- 
tices and processes of agriculture, than in teaching 
one who has already gained only a slight familiarty 
with them. This college has also a dairying course 
which lasts for three months, and short special 
courses in various branches of practical work, which 
can be taken as convenient. 


Before leaving the Dominion of Canada it might be 
as well to note that in the graded schools of Nova 
Scotia agricultural chemistry is taught in the rural 
schools in the summer in the second year. Of the 
two schools in this province mentioned by Mr. — 
Saunders, it may be of further interest to add that 
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Mr. Mackay, the Superintendent of Education for 
the province, made the following report 1n 1897:— 

“The Provincial School of Agriculture at Truro, 
established in 1885, has now two instructors, in addi- 
tion to the manager of the farm. The attendance 
in 1896 was 81 for full and special courses, besides 
the 14L students taking the Normal school special 
courses. The school has conveniences for the practical 
study of agriculture and horticulture and dairying. 
The school building proper is fitted up with qualitative 
and quantitative chemical laboratories, a dissecting 
room, biological laboratory and apparatus, reading- 
room, and technical library. Under the annual ins- 
pection of the School, there are five local agricultural 
schools in the charge of graduates, who also conduct, 
in affiliation with the agricultural work, the ordinary 
public schools of the section. : 

‘© The Provincial School of Horticulture at Wolf- 
ville was established in 1893, by the Fruitgrowers’ 
Association, with the aid of an annual grant of $2,000 
from the Provincial Government. The attendance io 
1896 was 67.” 

In the Province of Manitoba, a course of agricultural 
instruction has been laid down and a text-book prepared 
adapted to the conditions of that province. In 
British Columbia agriculture has been introduced and 
made a compulsory part of the curriculum in the 
schools. There seems also to ke a movement in New 
Brunswick, to have there an Agricultural College 
affiliated to the Provincial University—and where 
students may take advantage of certain courses of 
lectures likely to be helpful to them. All the 
provinces also employ, from time to time, specialists 
to go round and lecture in different parts of the 
country, especially on noxious insects, or “bugs .’ 
as they are usually termed. 

Leaving the Dominion of Canada, I pass on to 
what claims to be our oldest colony—Newfoundland. 
In reply to my inquiries, the Minister of Agriculture 
in this colony states that he regrets— 

“That to all your queries I have to answer in 
the negative. Agriculture is not taught in any of 
our schools, we have neither farm schools nor 
agricultural colleges, neither have we any lecturers 
nor experiment stations. The Government of this 
colony appointed a Commisson last year to inquire 
into Agriculture and Industries, and in their report 
they recommend the adoption of nearly the whole 
of the methods of agricultural education above men- 
tioned, and I hope that in the near future many of 
them will be carried into effect”. 

The Government bowever, I find, ‘issues reports 
dealing with agricultural subjects, and Mr. Moore 
states that there isan Orphanage at St. John’s where 
the boys are instructed in agriculture as well as in 
various trades. 

The Report of the Commission referred to by the 
Minister of Agriculture states, I find, that agriculture 
in Newfoandland is not as yet sufficiently advanced 
to warrant the Government in establishing special 
institutions, such as agricultural colleges, farming 
schools, model farnis, and experimental stations, but 
it recommends instead, *‘ that a modicum of agri- 
cultural instruction be imparted in our present schools, 
and under our present educational system.” It is 
also recommended that the “high schools should 
undertake to teach an elementary course in agri- 
cultural chemistry,” and that ‘in the colleges of the 
colony should be taught more fully than in the 
schools already enumerated the technic of agriculture, 
and a more advanced kuowledge of agricultural 
chemistry.”’ The Commissioners ‘‘ further recom- 
mend that the theoretical knowledge imparted in the 
Schools be supplemented by instruction given by 
ravelling professors or teachers.” 

It must be borne in mind, with respect to New- 
foundland, that though the agricultural resources of 
the colony are considerable, yet, in the past, they 
have been neglected, as the staple industry hitherto 
has been the fisheries. 

Leaving in turn Newfoundland I now come to the 
West Indies, Here the economic conditions must be 
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first studied and understocd. Ihave to acknowledge 
my own indebtedness to Sir William Thiselton Dyer, 
the Director of Kew Gardens, for having pointed 
out to me the scope of the work undertaken in the 
West Indies in regard to agricultural education, and 
for having placed at my disposal much of the ine 
formation embodied in this paper. The aim and 
object of the agricultural instruction organised in 
the West Indies appears to be to change the system 
of cultivating crops on large estates or plantations 
by a coloured race directed by afew of a white race, 
to that of small areas owned, directed, and worked 
by the coloured race themselves, it being accepted 
as proved that under present economic conditions 
plantations and the planting system of agriculture 
is a failure. It is to bring about this change, as 
far as I can gather, that the present educational 
policy as regards agriculture in the West Indies is 
directed. 

It must also be borne in mind that the agriculture 
to be taught here differs from that of other portions 
of the Empire—Canada for instance—in being 
tropical. If a reference, for example, be made to 
Dr. Alford Nicholls’ ‘‘ Text-book of Tropical Agri- 
culture,’ published by the Government of Jamaica 
in 1891, it will be found that the following crops 
are treated, v. ¢., coffee, cacao, tea, sugar-cane, orange, 
lime, banana and plaintain, coconut, pine-apple, nut- 
meg, clove, pimento, cinnamon, ginger, cardamons, pep- 
per, vanilla, tobacco, cinchona, castor oil, coca, Jalap, 
sarsaparilla, anatto, turmeric, logwood, indigo, maize, 
rice, guinea-corn, cassava, arrowroot, yams, and sweet 
potatoes; and these are all new to the farmer of 
Britain or Canada. Some of the tools used are also 
new toone acquainted simply with temperate agri- 
culture, for instance, the digger or earth chisel and 
the cutlass. 


<p> 
IS SUGARCANE A PROFITABLE CROP? 


To tar Epitor, ‘‘INnpIAN GARDENING.” 


Srr,—I have carefully perused your article on the 
above subject. Your conclusions seem to be based 
on the result of experiments carried on in the Govern- 
ment Farm in Cawnpore. In the absence of any 
detailed statement of expenses and returns, it is im- 
possible to check the correctness of the figures viz., 
R910, the total proceeds of the crop, and R3,004 re- 
presenting the total cost of cultivation, which shows 
a loss of R2,094 on the workirg, which is in other 
words, a loss of 66 per cent., avery high percentage 
indeed! This is a result which can only be possible 
in a Government farm, and no where else. The farms 
under the Bengal Agricultural Department, however, 
show better results. If you read the reports of the 
Sibpur and Burdwan farms you will seldom find such 
a disastrows result as referred to ty you. These 
farms generally pay the cost of their cultivation of 
all crops and sometimes show large profits on parti- 
cular crops. 

I have been engaging myselfin the pursuit of agri- 
enlture for the last seven years, and although my 
cultivations, especially of certain crops, have been 
mostly of an experimental nature, I have during 
this period never suffered such a loss. 

I experimented in sugarcane cultivation with very 
little loss, as will be seen from the appended copy 
of statement, which I submitted to the Director of 
Land Records and Agriculture, Bengal, for com- 
parison with the results obtained in the farms under 
his Department. Of course, the result was far from 
encouraging but the loss was chiefly attributable to 
the free distribution of canes and juice, which is 
customary in the mofussil, and which in my cae 
was greater, owing to there being no other cane 
growers in my place that year. My expenses also 
were rather heavy and above normal, and so gus- 
ceptible of some reduction. 

I am fully convinced, and my conviction has been 
e t.blished by long years of ex} eriment, that the cul- 
tivation of Sugarcame is sufficiently remunerative, al- 
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though the margin of profit may not be large enough 
in comparison with crops like paddy, jute and 
potatoes. Yours faithtully, 
JocenDrA Natu Mirra 
Proprietor, Pioneer Agricultural Farm, 
Ajhapur. 
21, Srranp Roan, 
Calcutta, 5th March, 1900. 
Statement of outlay on production of sugarcane 
in the undersigned farm at Ajhapur, Burdwan. 


EXPENSEs. 
R. a. p. 
Cuttings-~'‘ Shamshara’’... 6 2 0 
“Khari” .. ox, om ® 8 @ 


Re 2. p> Lv. a. 1p} 


—-— 910 0 
Manw'e—10 mds. Castor 
Cake mye 20 coll) 2) -@) 
450 lb. Bonemeal pis - O @ 
Qmds. Rapeseed Cake.. 2 4 0 
—— 36 4 0 
Fencing— 12 0 0 


Cultivation— Including 
plonghing, planting, 
hoeing, irrigating and 


tying up of leaves Sots) 3 
' Crushing—Hire. of Mills... 8 0 0 
Hire of Bullocks so 8 © 
—— 15 8 0 
Fuel— Lo 6 
Earthern Vessels—for boil- 
ing and keeping juice 
and gur ... dos ee By Th’) 
Labouw'—for making gur... i al W) 
-— —184 9 0 
RETURNS. 
Gur—B. mds, 29-200, at 
R. ...147 8 0 
Cuttings—7 Kahons at R3 21 0 O 
——— 168 8 0 


Loss R. 16 1 0 


Avea cultivated, 26 cottahs. Mill used—Thompson 
and Mylnes 2 roller. 
(Sd.) Jocrenpra Nath Mirra, 
CaucuTta, 25th February 1899. 


{Nore !.—We have much pleasure in publishing the 
above, as it goes to show that agricultural experi- 
ments are conducted by the sons of the soil in an 
intelligent spirit of enquiry. Our figures were taken 
as a whole from the report on the Cawnpore Ex- 
perimental Farm for 1898-99. The detailed figures 
will be found at page 12 of the report. Here are 
the figures for one plot, 968 square yards :—Rent, 
R12; ploughing, R6-4; manures, R13-5-3; wages of 
weighing, carving and spreading, R2-8;. seed, R68-14; 
wages of sowing, R4-12 ; weeding, hoeing, etc., R18-14-6 ; 
irrigation ; canal dues, R3.5-4; labour, R14-2; cutting, 


crushing and gur-making, R159-7 3; total, R338-8-10; _ 


estimated price of gur per acre, R151-9; loss, 
R181-15-10. It is added that ‘the actual price of 
gur sold in the market, including commission of the 
auctioneer at 5 per cent., has been distributed accor- 
ding to the outturn of gur from each plot.”—Hp. 1.G.] 


SUGAR CULTIVATION IN AUSTRALIA. 


The cultivation of sugarcane is largely carried on in 
the northern coast districts of New South Wales, 
where soil and climate are admirably adapted for 
that purpose. In a recent issue of the Agricultural 
Gazette, published by the New South Wales Derart- 
ment of Agriculture, some details of the cutting and 
latter processes of the industry are given, and sugar- 
planters in the West Indies and India may thus cem- 
pare these with their own methods. As regards cane- 
cutting, it igs said a gang of good men can each 
cnt, top, and load about six tons of cane a day. 
After the cane has been hanled tothe nearest mill, 
of which there ave several, the largest being owned 
by the Colonial Sugar Refining Company, which 
virtually has contiol of the Australian sugar supply, 
it ig taken to the carrier—a great endless belt made 
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of wooden battens—about 5 feet wide, running from 
a sort of trough to the shredding and crushing machin- 
ery. On each side of the trough a cane laden drogher 
is moored, and men throw the canes evenly on the 
belt, which revolves slowly, and is at times stopped 
to prevent checking of the shredding appliances. As 
the cane is carried up it is toppled on to the shred- 
der, and falls from there, commingled with water, 
on to a crusher. The juice flows away beneath, and 
the woody matter is elevated to a macerating tank, 
and again passed through powerful rollers, which 
crunch out the last possible vestige of juice. Vhen 
the megass is carried away by means of an elevator 
to aloft from which it is fed—down shutes—to the 
furnaces, which it assists in feeding. The juice from 
the rollers pours Gown channels—The stream from 
the first crushing being far more copious than from 
the second—and into a reservoir, whence it is raised 
to vats in the next storey. Here it is heated to 
boiling-point, and lime is added to precipitate organic 
Matter mechavically suspended in the juice. A quan- 
tity of waste matter is also cast to the surface, and 
this is skimmed off by the men in charge of the 
vats. After a couple of skimmings, the hot juice runs 
into the subsider, a huge vat on the ground fioor. 
It is left in the subsider a little while to enable any 
dirt to settle down to the bottom. Meanwhile, the 
refuse from the skimmings and precipitation, with a 
little more lime added, is passed through the filter 
presses, contiivances in which enormous pressure is 
effected by means of screw turned by wheels. The 
presses are not unlike concertinas in construction, 
and.at each bugle or segment there is a tap—a re- 
gular regiment of taps—opening over a little gutter, 
from which any juice extracted runs into the sub- 
sider. The residue is a dark, slightly moist mass of 
material, called filter-press muck, which, on ac- 
count of the lime it contains in the first place, and 
of the organic matter,is a comparatively useful fer- 
tiliser and source of soil humus. The juice is 
taken from the subsider to the evaporators (on the 
top floor). These are huge vats, in which the juice 
is raised to boiling-point again, with the object of 
driving off in the torm of steam, the water that has 
been added in maceration and is contained in the 
juiceitself. The juice (or solution as it is called) 
goes into the evaporator at a certain temperature to 
an appliance for determining the density or per- 
centage of sugar, and passes through a series of four 
evaporators. In each evaporator there is a sort of 
window, in which the solution can be observed 
boiling furiously. On emerging from the fourth and 
last evaporator the solution has become a fairly thick 
syrup, and is passed up into the vacuum pans and after- 
wards to the centrifugals. When cooled the sugar 
is removed to a funnel, through which it passes in 
a brownish yellow stream into bags holding about 
two hundred-weight each. Hach bag is sewn up with 
twine, each mill employing a distinctive colour, and 
shipped to the refineries in Sydney, from which it 
finds its way into every part of the Southern 
Hemisphere. 
ee 

CuinA Tea: A HOPEFUL OUTLOOK.—In his 
report of the Foreign trade of China in 1899, 
Mr. Laylor, the Statistical Secretary at Hong- 
kong, states that the black tea export trade is 
reviving, in spite of the hold of Indian and 
Ceylon teas on the English market. Mr. Taylor 
derives comfort, not dissatisfaction, from compari- 
son of Chinese and Indian exports. If, he says in 
effect, India with her excellent roads, her railway 
system, and her light taxation, can show a_ total 
export trade three times the size of China’s, has 
he not reason to be optimistic about the future 
of China, larger in extent, naturally 1icher, in- 
habited by a more numerous and more industrious, 
population, when she shakes off the burden of a 
lack of roads, absence of railways and a crushing 
taxation ?—Poneer, April 27. ee 
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PERAK SUGAR CULTIVATION CO., LD. 


(From the address of the Chairman, Mr. W. V. 
DrumMonp, March 14th.) 


A new concession of 5,600 acres wasin 1894 offered 
to this company and the directors agreed to take 
it over for thesum of $1,009. ‘Theland was reported 
as being excellent for+ugar cultivation. It adjoined 
the company’s estate and was situated on the banks 
of the Gula-Kalumpong Canal, the rights over which 
the directors were anxious to acquire as being a 
means of supplying the estate with fresh water from 
the Kurau river. The acquisition of the property 
also secured the company against the formation of 
a rival estate situated on its borders, which might 
ssriously complicate the estate labour question. Be- 
tween 1894 and the present time a sum of slightly 
oyer Tls. 12,000 has Neen spent in quit rents, survey 
fees, clearing jungle and opening up the land, and 
against this outlay we have received. Tls. 7,300 
($10,000) for about one-third of the property—an out- 
lying block on which nothing had been spent and 
which the company would not have been able to 
utilise for several years, if at all. As you will see 
from the accounts the sum of Tls. 4,828'89 now 
stands as an asset in 

THE BALANCE SHEET f 
representing a property of 3,500 acres, of which about 
80) acres have been cleared of jungle, 28 acres have 
been planted with canes, 21,000 feet of drainage, naviga- 
tion and boundary canals, and over 10,000 feet of 
drains have been dug, A small bungalow fora foreign 
overseer, and buildings sufficient for the accommoda- 
tion of 250) coolies have been erected. ; 

With regard to the development of this property, 
you will remember that the company is under cer- 
tain obligations to the Perak Government. A bona 
jide commencement to cultivate had to be made 
within twelve months from the date of the lease 
(30th June 1896). This condition has been complied 
with—further, at least one-fourth of the whole area 
must be in cultivation at the end of ten years, that 
is by 30th June 1906: otherwise the whole of the 
uncultivated portion of the land will lapse to the 
Perak Government. The directorshave had before 
them for some time a scheme for the cultivation of 
sugar cane on this property for the manufacture of 
basket sugar. Basket sugar, or as it is sometimes 
called Muscovade, is a coarse kind of sugar which 
is used largely by the natives in the Hast and is 
also exported to Europe, where it is sold to refiners 


and brewers. It has been 

CULTIVATED IN THE MALAY PENINSULA 
for the. last _. fifty years with success, 
but the cultivation has hitherto been in the 


hands of natives. There is a large local market for it 
and considerable quantities are shipped to Mngland, 
The market for it is, we learn, practica!ly unlimited. 
The adoption of ascheme for such cultivation in- 
volved the raising of new capital, and the financial 
position of the company has hitherto hardly warranted 
the directors in placing it before the 
The financial position of the company has now how- 
ever, undergone a considerable change for the better ; 
the profits of last season paid a handsome ividend, 
besides placing a substantial sum to reserve, and 
the prospects for the current season are fully as 
good as, if not better than the last. At the same time 
the directors feel that any extension of the company’s 
operations must be provided for by new capital, one 
of the great difficulties which the company has had 
to contend within the past having been insufficient 
capital. Whis difficulty, in the earlier days of the 
compeny, necessitated the expenditure on capital 
account of a considerable amount of money out of the 
earnings of the company, and the borrowing of money 
at » high rate of interest. At the present time, 
however, the company is in possession of a fine 
property of nearly 2,500 acres in cultivation, and an 
up-to-date plant capable of earning good dividends 
on the capital. The manufacture of basket sugar 
possesses these advantages over the higher grade 
sugars, in that ig requires much simpler and there- 
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shareholders. | 
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fore much less expensive’ plant, it finds a ready 
market, and the profits calculated on a most con- 
servative estimate are considerable. Moreover, with 
& comparatively 

SMA4LL OUTLAY OF CAPITAL 
the company is able to fuifil its obligations under its 
lease to the Perak government. The erection of a second 
factory will provide the means, in the event of a serious 
breakdown in the principal factory, of taking off the 
estate canes which might otherwise be lost through 
over-ripeness, or have to be sold at a great sacrifice 
to neighbouring estates. It is proposed to erect the 
factory in a central position as regards the whole 
property and to arrange it in such a way that at 
some future time, should it be deemed ‘advisable, 
the vacuum pan aud centrifugal process can be 
introduced without difficulty. It may interest you to 
know that other fcreign companies working in the 
ueighbourhood of our estate have also recently en- 
tered into arrangements for the manufacturing of 
basket sugar, which has been hitherto confined to 
native planters, An article in a recent issue of the 
International Sugar Journal, the principal organ of 
the sugar industry describes a plant, the first of 
several to be erected in the Straits for the manu- 
facture of this product. The names of the promoters 
who are also largely connected with our successful 
neighbours in Province Wellesley, the Penang Sugar 
Hstates Company are a sufficient guarantee of the 
soundness of the undertaking. The amount of capital 
which it is estimated is required to provide a factory 
and plant capable of crushing canes from: 2.000 to 
2,500 acres, and to open up an area of about 1,600 acres 
is roughly Tls. 75,000.—N. C. Herald, March 21, 
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THE ‘“* CUNDALL” OIL ENGINES. 


Messrs. Brown & Davidson, of Talawakelle, 
have just brought out a new catalogue, with 
testimonials, of the patent oil engines, for 
which they are sole agents in Ceylon and 
Southern India. We must in the first place 
congratulate Messrs. Jordan of “the Lin- 
dula press” for the very creditable work in 
turning out this catalogue with its gold 
lettering and border on brown and dark 
cloth cover—all extremely neat and effec- 
tive. We gather that the Talawa- 
kelle Engineering Firm is quietly effecting 
a notable work upcountry in superseding 
steam engines with the ‘‘Cundall” oil en- 
gine, and if it be true that the saving (in 
fuel &c.) is equal to one cent and upwards 
per lb. of made tea in many cases, we can 
readily see the great inducement, more. es- 
pecially in districts where fuel is scarce. In 
the book before us we see such thoroughly 
practical managers as Messrs. A. Cantlay, 
W. H. Morrison, Bowie, Rolland, Hudson, 
Peile, J. R. Jenkins, &c., all testifying to 
their great satisfaction with the new oil 
ensines, there can be no doubt of success. 
We understand that the demand is now so 
considerable that there is a steady flow of 
the engines for orders to the island. To 
ensure proper erection and a good start, an 
assistant thoroughly acquainted with the 
engines was got out from Messrs. Cundall 
& Co., a circumstance which adds. to the 
confidence of all using this special metor. 


THE [INDIAN ForEst DEPARTMENT.—The num- 
ber of officers recruited annually in England for the 
superior branch of the Indian Forest Service will 
be raised from six to nine for the next few years, 
to meet the heavy losses the Forest Department 
hasbeen sustaining from invaliding. Madras Mail. 
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SPORT IN CHYLON: 
_SNIPE SHOOTING ROUND KANTHALAL (LAKE, 

: ; TRINCOMALEE, 

¢) Kanthalai Lake is on the coach road between 
Kandy and Trincomalee, twenty-five miles from 
the latter place. he eastern portion of Ceylon 
is infinitely superior to Colombo in point of 
‘eliniate ; the atmosphere is much drier, and there 
4Asnone of that damp bot-house sensation that 


one experiences on the Western Coast. Kanthalai 
4s. excellent as regards. climate, . being not far 


from the astern Coast. Lb has the same dry- 
mess as Trincomalee, while for some reason or 
other it always appears to be a good deal cooler. 
‘Phe rest house is ina eondition of hopeless dirt 
rand: decay; the erection of a° new one a little 
feast: of the ancient site has been approved, 
but ~ goodness knows’) when the work | will 
‘be done. At present those .who stay at MKan- 
‘thalai must. be prepared fora good. deal of 
discomfort ; strange reptiles, many of which bite 
virulently,, abound, There are also piles of old 
tiles close to the bungalow, in which some cobras 
live:; these are said to roain from room to room in 
ithenight, but-as I was always fast asleep then, 1 
‘eannot vouch for the accuracy or otherwise of this 
‘report. The dining room of the next house isa 
“euriosity in the way of architecture. Imagine a 
large square space with a ramshackle roof over it 
‘with a bit of wall in front, and closed in behind, but 
-open. completely to. the air and the» poochies: of 
heaven at, the two sides. . Here and there ‘ace 
crooked trunks of trees serving as pillars tofprevent 
the ancient roof falling upon one. The floor is of 
conerete seamed with great irregular fissures as if 
by an earthquake : from these great eracks batta- 
‘ions ofants and other things march forth, to 
dévour and destroy squads of geckos, chase each 
other ‘and catch flies up and down the decaying 
‘walls, or drop from the roof with a plob on the floor. 
“Down below gleams the lovely lake, : 
oe Ss A MYSTERIOUS FAIRYLAND : 
‘Hathed in mystie moonbeams, Looking. over 
‘the moonlit water one dreams of the armies of 
“workmen who built the great bund sixteen-hun- 
dred years ago. Wonders how many. thousands 
of lives the huge work cost, and then almost ex- 
pects to see a procession of dusky Sinhalese 
Hitting along the huge dam which they spent their 
lives over in those ancient days, when. stately 
‘cities stood on sites which ;have since become 
pathless jungle. So utterly forgotten are those 
once beautiful temples that the villagers even are 
utterly ignorant of the positions of the ruins, and 
“they are only, discovered by the survey parties 
when mapping out the country. The Government 
‘surveyors often find forgotten tanks and ruins 
ewithin-a few miles of a village, of which the 
‘villagers themselves are completely ignorant. 
There are 
NO PROPER SHIKARIS IN CEYLON, 
there are nocastes who dare leaye the beaten tracks 
in the jungle ; the mysterious forests which clothes 
“so great a portion of this beautiful island are 
‘practically a sealed book. Anyone who has. the 
,time might with great profit to himself explore 
“these jungles, and discover patches of. open 
“eduntry where he could shoot to his heart’s con- 
tent, among cheetal and sambhur, which have 
brobably never even -heard the crack of a rifle, 
But I intended, to : 
hohe WRITE ABOUT SNIPE SHOOTING, 
‘and I have stayed away to talk of deer. The 
coach road passes the resthouse running . along 
‘the great bund for a couple of miles,, ‘Tyo or three 
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hundreds yards east of theresthouse there is a sluice 
by which the paddy fields below are iprigated. 
One can see the paddy fields from the bungalow, 
and a path leads straight down to them, so that 
one can reach their edge in afew mninutes walking, 
Here and there, among the. paddy »are~ small 
patches of bush, and by beating: these cone 
ean nearly’ always get a few snipe out. ‘The 
snipe go into the shade during the heat of the day, 
and if there happens to be a handy bush in the mid- 
dle of the paddy some of them sit under it, in 
preference to betaking themselves te the big jungle 
round tlie edges of the cultivation. One can get 
very sporting shots by sending a coolie just inside 
the big jungle at the edge of the spaddy, and 
instructing him to. walk along 1making a. noise 
parallel to the edge and about tweneyyards inside. 
lf the trees are large the snipe get very high up 
before they come ont, and one gets high overliead 
rocketters of the most superior description. 

Although the paady just below the resthouse 
always ‘holds afew suipe it is not worth taking 
seriously. Supposing one wauts a few birds for 
the larder an hour or, an hour and a. quarter will 
be enough time to go dewn and get back again 
with two or three cenuple. 

To get to ground where the snipe are’ numerous 
one fellows the litt!e stream which comes from the 
sluice, across the near paddy and then turns away 
to the tight by a Jungle path which after a walk ot 
‘three-quarters of a mile brings one ont ip some 
old” cultivation which is. known tocally by the 
name of the ‘‘ Director's Paddy-fields,” Here the 
snipe, though usually wild, , 

ARE AT ANY RATE PLENTIFUL, 
In two hours shooting a couple of guns 
can easily get twenty or twenty-five couple, and of 
course if one stuck at it the whale day working 
the ground backwards and forwards systemati- 
cally it- would be easy to.make-a large» bag. 
There are, however, snakes, as I discovered one 
day to my cost, and [I would strongly advise 
avy one shooting there to wear putties or gaiters, 


not stockings alone. I was shooting one 
day in short knickerbockers and socks with 
my legs ,bare. I bad two snipe down near 
some  b.shes. in. long | grasz;. and was 


looking fo' them. All at once I felt what I thought 
was one of those jungle repes round one lee and 
glancing down sawI had a snake iaa large loose 
coil round my bare les.. I gave one instinctive 
and very high jump, and the snake fell off and 
vanished at once in the grass. I did not see its 
head, but F am almost certain from the hurried 
glance | got ef part of its body that it was a cobra. 
I never found the snipe which I had marked down 
to just about the spot jhere I encountered the 
snake, and it struck me afterwards that perhaps 
the snipe fell near the suake, and the snake bagged 
it and had it in its mouth when it was round my 
leg, and so did not bite me. I don’t know enough 
about snakes to venture an opinion as to whether 
a snake would take a dead or dying bird which 
fell near it. This adventure gave me a lesson, and 
lever intend to shoot among long grass without 
putties again in any snake-infested country. Some 
ot, the shooting in the ‘‘ Doctor’s Paddy-fields ” 
was among. big trees spaced well apart, and was 
about as pretty as anything one could desire. The 
trees were not’ too leafy, and the chances one got 
at snipe as they zigzaggzed through the openings © 
were’ quite ideal. One bad deplorable habit the 
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« oathering the rose buds while ye may.” Ido 
think, by the bye, that the snipe shooter in 
Ceylon wants a choked guv, for on some days 
ail the shots seem to be Jong ones, and I never 
found it the custom of the snipe anywhere to_ rise 
close to one’s feet as they sometimes do in India. 
I used an ‘“‘Ubique” which, is three-quarter 
choked, as regards pattern, in both barrels, and 
found the possession of such a gun quite an advan- 
tage. I also tried an: ounce of No. 8, but soon 
went back to one and an eight ounce, as you want 
all the shot you can use comfortably. We will now 

leave the ‘‘ Doctor's Paddy-fields ” remembering 
that itis there the heavy bags are to be made if 
any where, and visib one or two other spots round 

Kanthalai where one can always bag a tew couple 

withous difficulty. Across the lake, te. about 

two miles by boat from the resthouse, the shore 

is edged with short turf with here and there 

patehes of reeds. In a few places one will find 

small bushes near the water which are moist and 

shady underneath. All about this part of .the 

jake there are quite a number of snipe; they rise 

from the reeds or bushes and usually fly straight 

@it.over the water so that sometimes they fall 
where it-is too deep to -get them out. A boat 

should therefore be handy to recover dead birds, 

for Kanthalai abounds with fish-eagles which are 

always on the look out; and if.a bird of any 

kind falls on the water and is not gathered at once, 

one of these ever-watchful osprey swoop; down 

and carries ib off in triumpb. Llost one or two 

teal and several snipe in this way. 

; EAST OF KANTHA! AI 

and about a mile from it there is another 

tank, along the edges of which one can shoot a 
good many snipe. The best way to reach the 
place is to walk about five hundred, yards along 

the coach road from the rest-house in the direction 

of Trincomalee. and then turn off to the left along 
the easternshore of Kanthalai. A branch pata 

to the rigut takes one away for the Kaathalai 
shore through a gap in the ‘‘ women’s bund” to the 
smaller tank. The ‘‘ women’s bund” is so called 

because it was built entirely by female labour ; 

it skirts the eastern shore of Kanthalai and evi- 
dently the lake once was of considerably larger 
dimensions, as this, bund. is now at its nearest 
point about a hundred. yards from the shores of 

thelake, when 2é%s at its fullest. 

The smaller tank is very irregular in: shape, 
and has long stretches of grass. here and there 
between the water and the jungle. This grass is 
iu some places very high, and consequently 
the place is beloved of pig and wild buffalo, while 
deer are also to be got round its shores, the 


snipe are all round the edges of the. tank, 
but there is one place in particular. where 
the shooting. is  very.. pretty.... This | is 


along the south bank where the hill side. rises 
jungle-clad almost trom the edge of the water. 
Big forest trees, open underneath, grow near the 
tank and beneath their shadeare strecthes of damp 
cool earth. During the hot part ef the day the 
snipe sib under these trees, and on one’s approach 
they dash out from beneath over the tank. giving 
the most charming shots. The walking as in 
facb all about Kanthalai 


(INCLUDING THE “ DOCTOR'S PADDY-FIELDS,’’) 
is quite easy, and one can shoot snipe 
under the most. perfect conditions. You 
can go out in the early morning, bag a pig 
or cheetah, and then walking back round the 
edges of this tank shoot five or six couple of 
FRipe, and then stroll back to the bungalow via 
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the ‘* women’s bund” under shade the- 


; Coyne - whole 
way, in time for brealfast. 


Both Kanthalai and 


- the smaller tank abound >with teal bub it requires 


& certala amount of enginering to make a bag; 
The jungles too swarm with pigeons of three kinds ¢ 
one is the small green pigeon, the second is about 
the same size, but is brightly coloured with an 
orange breast ; then there is a great vig pigeon 
with a green back, and the rest of the body, 
with ths, exception of a rufous patel ab the vent, 
dove colour. By sitting under one of their 
favourite fruit trees; one ean bag any number 
ot these: pigeons... ‘Lhe difficulty is “of course 
to find ai tree they resort to. fn'some places they 
can be shot flighting to and from the trees + 
but undoubtedly the’ best way of getting sport 
with them’ would be to use 4 small: bore rook 
rifle, and shoot them sitting. 
Elle’ ebony a hundred of them at Kanthalai, 
sub moss of.them, were killed sitting wi shot 
gup. I used to go and sit ieee shaders 
o OG re aa ba id 
and wait, for pigeons when I had had a hard 
moraing’s work after deer, and felt too slack 
to, tackle the snipe, ‘CRLEUR-DE-LYS.” 
—Asian, April 3. 


——<-- . 
CHYLON PIGS BUILD HUTS. : 
Mr. Gordon Reeves writes to. the Meld of 
March 17 as follows :— j 
Ta your issue of January 27th” last, your ‘corre = - 
spondent, *H.H.0,” deseribes: a colony’ of pigs and 
their dwellings (‘“huis”)..Dhose pig-huts are well- 
known’ to sportsmen in the «hill country of Ceylon, 
though Thave never seen them in the plains, or heard 
of them there. They are commonly found, and more 
usually single, on: the forest and jangle edges, where 
rank “‘maha’’-(lemar grass) is found, and are com- 
posed: of this’ grass. When built in the-forest itself 
which is a more unusual procedure, they aré generally 
composed of ‘Snilla,”’ ‘a species. of acanthus’ which 
forms the greater proportion ofthe undergrowth at 
elevations between 3,000 to 5,000 ft. “Having been a 
constant observer and hunter of pig for the last twensty 
five years, Lhave on more than oné océasion witnessed 


_the building of a hht,and on both occasions the work 


demanded the attention of two pigs. One pig simply 
laid down, while number two erubbed up the grasa 
by the reots and heaped it over the recumbent one. 
I cannot ‘account forthe fact that pig-huts in this 
country are more frequently found single.' T have on 
occasion found colonies of three and four, but the’ 
almost invariable rule is a single hut, They are not 
built for family. parposes,, for, althongh I. have 
occasionally turned out a single sow, [have much | 
oftener found the huts-to be'tenanted by boars. Their 
occupation does not appear to last more than a day 
ex two, and then only during. wet weather. I hava 
on one occasion known a wounded pig to take refuge 
ina hat. I had noticed the hut inthe morning, and 
had also noticed that it was untenanted, owing to its 
shape. Ou following up my pig, I at once recognised. 
by the dome shape of the hut, that hehad gone homes 
: HK. G. Raeves. 


Ratnateane, Madulkele, Ceylon, Feb, 21st, 
ee 
CLOSH OF THE INDIAN THA SEASON, 


Total quantity of Tea passed through Calcutta 
from Ist ‘April to end of Season: — 


lb. 1899-1900. 1898-1899. 1897-1898, 

Great Britain ’- 149,374,164 135,381,722 133,782,962 
Foreign Europe © 4,435.146 1,171,146 797,313. 
America 5,923,404 3,273,096 2,086,369 
Asia ‘ 5,492;815 6,972,251 3,601,532 
Australia 8,250,435 6,398,602 6,802,579 
Total 1b, 170,475,965 153,196,217 147,070, 798 
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AGRA TEA COMPANY, OF CEYLON, LTD. 


‘ANNUAL REPORT. 

The Directors have the pleasure of submitting 
their report on the transactions of the Company for 
the year ending 31st December, 1899. 

The acreage of the Company’s property is as under:— 


Tea in fullbearing .. 197 acres, 
Teain partial do .. 5 do. 
Tea not in do OURO: 


—— 332 acres. 
Forest 50 26 do. 
Grass, waste land, &c. 9 do. 


Total area 367 acres. 

The estimated crop for 1899 was 160,000 1b. and 
the out-turn 167,880 lb., or a surplus of 7,880 lb. 
This crop realized R70,159°8 equivalent to 4179 
cents per lb., as against 45 cents in 1898. The ex- 
penditure on Sackarawatte, as shown in the accomn:- 
panying accounts, was WR46,138°63, or 26°89 cents 
per tb. as against 274 cents in 1898. The esti- 
mated crop for 1900 is 180,00 Ib. tea to be prc- 
duced at 28 cents per lb., which includes a iiberal 
allow auce for manuring. 

The net profits on the working of Sackarawatte 
Estate amounted to R25,020°45, which, after deduction 
of K2,177°88 written offfor depreciation of machinery, 
represented about 5: per cent on the yalue ef that 
property as shown in the balance sheet, 

In accordance with the resolution of the share- 
holders, passed at the last general meeting, the 1898 

rofits, amounting to R14,111:03, have been traus- 
erred to the General Reserve Fund. 

The net profits for the year 1899 amount to 
R14,722'12, out of which the Directors propose to pay 
a dividend of 3 per cent on 559 shares (R8,385,) leaving 
R6,337'12 to be carried forward tonext account. 

With regard to Kalkudah Estate, the Directors have 
made arrangements with the vendors for the latter to 
take back the property for the price paid by the Com- 
pany, viz:—R60,0C0, plus the emount expended on it 
with interest at 4 per cent. Payment is to be made 
by the surrender to the Company of 120 fully paid 
shares, and the sanction of the Court has recently been 
obtained to thecapital of the Company being reduced 
by the cancellation ofsuch shares, 

The Standard Life Assurance Co.’s mortgage over 
the Company’s property has been reduced by £1,600 
sterling, and the mortgage over Kalkudah released, a 
loan of R1d,(G0 having been obtained for that purpose. 

The condition of the Sackarawatte Estate is satis- 
factory as regards general appearance, cultivation, 
and crop prospects. 

In terms of the Articles of Association Mr. John 
Symonds retires from the Board of Directors, but is 
eligible for re-election. 


—eeeeE——EE— Eee 
PITAKANDE TEA CU., OF CEYLON, LTD. 
ANNUAL MEETING, 
REPORT FOR 1899, 
ACREAGE. 
fea in full bearing «. 600 acres 
Vea in partial bearing «. 260 do 
Tea not in bearing «. 240 do 
—— 1,000 acres 
Cirdamoms in bearing MG 04 44 do 
Cacao and Crotons in bearing 00 100 do 
Fuel Trees ae 00 do 40 do 
Forest and Grass Land ae ls 227 Jo 
Waste Land and Buildings, &c. Jo 380 do 


Total area.. 1,441 acres 

The Directors submit their report and accounts for 
1898, he crop secured amounted to 553,130 lb, tea, 
being 143,177 lb. move than the yield in 1898. The 
net average price realized was 36 14 cts. per lb., whilst 
the cost f.o.b. was 23916 including the cost of manur- 
ing or 18400 cts, exclusive of this item. The average 
yield per acre was 727°775 lb. including all tea planted 
Up to March, 1896. ‘The cocoa and croton crops were 
disappointing, hut the cardamoms exceeded expecta- 


tigps, 
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The net profit for the year including a balance of 
R440:05 from 1298 amounted to RG69,588°51. Interim 
dividends aggregating 12 per cent have been paid, and 
the Directors recommend a final Gividend of three per 
cent making a total of 15 per cent fur this year, and 
that a suw of R23,000 be transferred to reserve or 
extension fund account as a set-off against capital 
eapenditure, and that the balance of R838°51 be carried 
forward to next year's accounts. 

In terms cf the Articles of Aseociation Mr. Robert 
Moricon retires from the Board of Directors, but being 
eligible offers himself for re-election. The appoint- 
ment of an Auditor for the current year rests with 
the meetiug. 

—_——-_——_s —____—_ 
DIKAYTON ESTATES CO., LTD. 


REPORT FOR 1899 
The crop secured from the Company's estates was : 


Drayton 460.708 lb increase 57,938 lb 
Yuilefield 69,270 ,, do 12,246 ,, 
Cwm 35,452 4, do 3,660 ,» 


Total 585,430 as against 560,000 estimated. 


‘ The following figures may be of interest to the 
Shareholders :— 


oc o o.% su ST D a 

& ey go 85 EX Besa 

S28 28) Exogs Bua 

AB hia 8 Fs = 2 

ee te a el eee 
Drayton ... 769 599 421 233 64 300 
Yuillefield 218 = Ali9 86 60 — — 
Cwm 90. 3894 48 = — — 

aon 205 ; 

CBE GB Bl glist Das series 

w8e 72a 55 22 88 

Bem e Bar ei eine te ea aries 

iS) Sie} O75 aa 

Drayton .. 20°97 2477 4626 2178 R130-46 

Yuillefield 26°34 28°98 45 00 16°79 68°76 

Cwm 25 32 25°32 45°26 21°03 83°17 


The total cost of 585,430 lb., exclusive of depre- 
ciation and Cwm rent, was 25 83 cts., against 
an estimated cost of 27-50 ets., and 657 acres 
were manured as against an estimate of 440 
acres only. 

Allowing 45 ets. per lb. for teaunsold, the nett 
value of whole crop will average 46°35 cts. or 
practically the same as last season, leaving a 
profit of 20°52 cts. as against 18-07 cts. in 1898 and 
16°87 cts. in 1897. 

On Drayton a new factory has been built 88 feet 
long by 48 feet broad, framework all of iron, with 
two withering lofts 88 feet by 36 feet. Machinery 
consists of a 94 Vil Engine, 2 Economic Rollers, 
two Desiccators, and a Roll Brealrer, cost 
complete, except as regards some factory fittings, 
was R31,483°64. 


Ithas been used for withering purposes since 


_ May last. 


A further sum of R4,241°35 was spent on lines, 
34 new rooms having been built, and 44 rooms 
re-roofed with iron. 

The Company’s properties consist of :—~ 

Drayton—Tea in Bearing «-- 1769 acres. 


Grass Land aco, AS 
Timber sor 10 
Forest 50 9 
Waste and Roads saet 109) 
Yuillefield—Tea in Bearing +. 218 
Forest and Timber ae i 
Waste aes 8 


Total « 1,116 acres, 
The Estimated Crop for 1900 is :— Bis oer 


Drayton «+ 500,000 Ib. 
Yuillefield e» 100,000 
Cwm «. 35,000 


———— 


| Total — 635,000 Ib., 
estimated cost 26 cents £9. 


————_—— 


June J, 1900.3 


_ In terms of the Articles of Association Mr. H. 
Whitham retires from the Board by rotation, and, 


eing eligible, offers himself for re-election as a 


Director. The Shareholders will be requested to 
appoint an Anditor for the current year. ; 

A dividend of 10 per cent was declared, making 
15 per cent for the year. 

Mr. H Whitham was re-elected director. 

Mr. H P Church was appointed auditor for the 
current year- 


—— oa 
KELANI VALLEY TEA ASSOCIATION, LTD. 


ANNUAL REPORT. 

The Directors have the pleasure to submit to 
the Shareholders the Report and Accounts of the 
Company for the year ending 31st December, 1899. 
Since Jast Report Debentures for £850. which 
matured on lst July last, were renewed for five 
years at 5 percent. per annum. _ The total Crop 
from the Company’s four Estates amounted to 
575,255 lb, against 578,169 1b in 1898. Theaverage 
price realised for the who Crop was 7d, against 
63d in 1898, and the average rate of exchange Is 
4 25-64d in place of Is 4 19-64d in the previous year. 
There has been no alteration in the Company’s 
acreage, details of which were given in the last 
Report. 

The new factory for Wereagalla and Parusella 
has now been in use for some months, and the 
directors are pleased to say that the cost of pro- 
duction has thereby been materially reduced, and 
the quality of the tea is being improved, The 
planting of coconuts through the tea on Degalessa 
and Dover estates has been proceeded with, and 
Mr. Porter, on his recent visit to the estates, 
reported that they were looking well. 

The directors have written 10 per cent off the 
cost of buildiugs and machinery tor depreciation, 
and the amount, £1,098 Is 3d, appears in the 
accounts. The net profit for the year, after de- 
ducting the above sum of £1,098 1s 3d, 
written off for depreciation, amounts to £2,167 
33 31, which, with £341 2s 7d brought forward 
from last account, gives £2,503 5s 10d to be now 
dealt with, and this itis proposed to appropriate 
as follows :— 

Amount as above ot eos 00 
Interim dividend of 3 per cent 

(free of income tax on £18,765 

paidin September £562 19 0 
It is now proposed to pay a 

final dividend of 7 per cent 

(free of income tax) on£!8,765 

(making 10 per cent for the 

year) ars O6 I,313 11 0 

To write off amount ex- 

pended on new clearings, etc. 

in 1899 oe dog 


£2508 5 10 


212 13 5 
BORIS IY 9089,” 321.5 
Leaving a balance to carry forward of £419 2 5 

In accordance with the Articles of Association, 
the Hon. DA C Scott retires from the Board, and, 
being eligible, offers himself for re-election. Mr. 
J B Laurie, C,A., offers himself for re-election as 
Auditor, 

By the Articles of Association the Annual Ordi- 
nary Meeting has to be held each year in the month 
of April. In consequence of this limitation the 
Directors have been unable to convene the meet- 
ings as early as they would otherwise have done, 
and they now propose that the Articles should be 
altered so that in future the meetings may he held 
at such time as the Board see fit. For this pur- 
pose an Extraordinary General Meeting will be 


» 
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held at the conclusion of the Ordinary Meeting, 

and formal notice of the Extraordinary Meeting 

accompanies this Report. G. W. Paine, Chairman 
16, Philot Lane, London, E.C., 21s6 March. 


THE VELLIKELLIE TEA COMPANY. OF 
CEYLON, LTD. 
ANNUAL REPORT. 

Presented at the Third Ordinary General 
Meeting of the Vellixellie Tea Company, of Ceylon 
Limited, held at the offices of the Company, 
12, Fenchurch Street, London, E,C., on Thursday, 
the 29th March, at two o’clock. Your Directors 
have the pleasure of submitting their Report and 
Balance sheet for the year ending 31st December, 
1899. 

The yield of the Estates has been 234,200 1b. ‘of 
which 218,755 lb, have been shipped to London, 
and sold at a net average of 8d per lb. The total 
yield of the Estates netted 7-75d per Ib. 

The acreage and yields of the respective Estates 
were as follows :— 


Acreage. Yield. Average per 
Acre. 
tb. lb. 
Ouvahkellie 279 118,802... 426 including . 40 
acres of young 
; tea. 
Vellikellie 259 115,398 ... 446 No young tea. 


The average cost of the tea f.o.b. Colombo waa 
30.43 cents per lb. 

The crop for 1900 is estimated at 242,950 lb, 

Exchange has averaged 13 4 9-82d per rupee aga‘ust 
1s 413-64d in 1898, 

The working Account discloses a surplus. of 
receipts (£2,596 17s ld), which after the addition 
of the balance brought forward (£119. 16s 5d) and 
the deduction of dividend on Preference’ Shares 
(£285 Os Od), of an interim dividend of of 2 percent, 
on Ordinary Shares (£705), and of Preliminary Ex- 
penses (£127 8s Od), and Income Tax (£27 17s 0d), 
leaves sufficient for the payment of a final dividend 
of 4 per cent., free of income tax, on Ordinary Share- 
(£1,410), and a balance to be carried forward of 
£161 8s 6d in respect of Supegrintendent’s commis- 
sion on net profits, income tax, ete. 

Mr. G A DIck, at present in Ceylon, expresses 
himseif as thoroughly pleased with the loval ma- 
nagement of the Company’s property and ‘affairs, 
and considers that the present ‘season cpens with 
prospects of increased financial success. 

Mr. P L JOHNSON retires from the Board on this 
occasion, and, being eligible, offers himself for 
re-election. 

Mr. J HAMILTON ALSTON, the Auditor, also 
offers himself for re-election. 


——3.— 


TALAWAKELLE ESTATES COMPANY, LTD, 


ANNUAL REPORT. ; 

Presented at the second ordinary annual general 
meeting of the Company, held at the Office of the 
Company, on Tuesday, the 3rd April, at noon. 

The Directors have the pleasure to submit the 
balance sheet and »ccounts of the Company. for the 
year ending 3ls December, 1899, duly audited. 

The mortgages has been reduced to £18,500, by 
the payment of the second instalmext of £1,5000n 
the 31st December last, which has been charged 
against the profit of the year. 

The estates are reported to be in excellent eon. 
dition and- are being, liberally cultivated. Thea 
Directors are well satisfied with the result of the 
season’s working, for although the balance carried 
to profit and loss account is £344 11s 2d less than 
last year, the expenditure includes the sum of 
£200 43 8d spent on felling and clearing 30 acreg 
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of forest ond on the purchase of ‘tea seed; a larger 
acreage has been manured, and the average rate 
of exchange was 1/45-16ths against 1/4 3-16ths last 
ear. 1 3 
The total yield was 419,544 Ib. Tea plucked off 
802 acres, being at the rate of 523 ib. per acre 
costing about 27 ‘cents, or say 44d per lb. free on 
board Colombo. The gross average price of the 
419,110 Ib. sold im Luondon' was102dd per 1b. Last 
year the crop amounted to 421,234 lb. tea, and was 
sold at an average price of 10°57d per tb, 
The Net Profit for the year 
‘amountedto | .. £7,291 7 2 
To'which has to be 
‘added Interest... 
And the balance from ‘ 
last year of | as 


87 6 10 
924 19 9 


zo eel £51803 Toe 
Interest on the Mort- EG ee 
gage less Income 
'Tax, has: been paid, 
amounting to ac 
The second instalment ~ 
of the Mortgage of 
£21,500 has been 
paid, viz. 850 
Dividend onthe 6 per 
cent Preference 
Shares for the year 
less Income ,Tax,has 
been paid 60 
An Interim Dividend 
“of 4 per cent, free of 
Income Tax, on the 
Ordinary’ Shares 
was paid onthe 30th ~ 
September os 
Income Tax © <6 
It _is* proposed— 
To pay a Final Divi- 
-dend of 84 percent 
on. the Ordinary 
'SharesfreeofIncome 
Tax, making 12} per 
‘cent, for the year, 
‘which will require .. 
And tocarry forward 
the balance of 30" 


£96613 4 


1,500 0 0 


319 0 0 


1 482 16 
320 9 


po 


"3,150 19 0. 
cei sia 


a 


£8303 13 9 
The Directors desire to place on record their 
appreciation’ of ‘the efficient management ‘of the 
estates by their Superintendent and his Staff. 

The Director retiring on :this occasion is Mr. 
Charles Murray Robertson,-.and he being eligible, 
offers himself for re-election, 5 : 

Mr. John Smith, the Auditor, also xetires and 
offers himself fur re-election.—By order of the Board, 

Ropertson, bors & Co., Agents and Secretaries. 


SCHEDULE OF THE .COMPANY’S ESTAULES, 


n 
(B Sosnteee oie seca, ten tes 
Estates, Bm 2 a Fis ofs 
a8 RES ada Bag 
‘ y og oS. 5x8 (on q 
He HHO A <q 
. ee Acres, 
Talawakelle ... (a) 302 © 81 (b) 22 405 
Nanuoya’ if 250 3 9 262 
Kattookelle o's 250 30 8 288 
{ Totals 4. €02 «114 39 955 
(a), 3acres leased from the Proprietors of tie 
Boutiques. 
(b). 2 acres leased to Messrs. Davidson and 
Browne. 
—____<——____—— 


BANDARAPOLA CEYLON COMPANY, LTD. — 


ANNUAL’ REPORT, 


The following is'from the report of the board 
of the directors presented to the shareholders abt 
thew seventh annual ordinary meeting, held at the 
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office of the company on. Thursday, April 5th:— ; 
The directors have now the pleasure to sib- 
mit to the shareholders the accounts and balatice 

sheet for the year ending 3lst December 1899. 
After payment of debenture interest and all other 
charges, ‘the net profits, for the year amount to. 


£3,924 3s 6d, to which has to be ‘added £54 6s 8d ~ 


brought forward from’ the ‘previous year, giving @ 
total sum to be now deait with of £5,978 10s 24 .An 
interim dividend of 34 per cent. (free of income-tax) 
paid in September, 189), absorbed £735. It is now 
proposed to pay ‘inal dividend of 6$ per 
(also free of ‘income-tax), making 10 per cent. 
for the year, and amounting to £1,365. ‘Lo write 
off for depreciation on buildings and machinery, 10 
pev cent. on £5,850 123 5d, £585 1s 3d; to writevoif ; 
the capital expenditure incurred during 1899, ££05 


cent. - 


103 6d; and to place to reserve, bringing that acconnt | 


up to £2,000, £475, £3,766 lis 94; leaving a balance t> 
carry forward of £211 183 5d. Theecrops secured during 
the past season amounted to 524,259 Ib. tea, and 
295. ewt., 3.qrs. 20 lb. cocoa, against 895,270 Vb. tex, 
and 195 cwt. Oqrs. 1lb. cocoa in 1898, showing the 
very satisfactory increases of 123,989 lb. and 100 cwh- 
3 qr, 19 1b. respectively, The average return over ail 
the tea in full and partial bearing was 716 lb. per 


acre, which shows a considerable advance on pze- * 


vions yeats, while the average price xealised was 
6°633d against 6°155d for 1898. The system itic manar- 
ing of the company’s property is being steadily pro- 
ceeded with, 225 acres having been treated during 
1899 af a: cost of about £630, which, ‘as usual, is 
included.in the year’s expenditure. Duving the courss 
of the year alittle jot of land, abowt twa acres; 
has been bought and planted, and, the acreage of: 
the estate is now approximately as foliows:—Tea im 
full bearing, 576 acres; Tea in partial bearing, 206 
acres ; Tea not in bearing, 2acres ; Cocoa in fullend 
and partial bearing, 226 acres: Grass, &c., 12 acres; 
Total cultivated areas, 1,022 acres: reserve, jungle, 
&c., 520 acre: total estate, 1,542 acres. The board 
again take the opportunity of recording their appre- 
ciation of the services of theix Ceylon manager, Mr. 
James Anderson. The debenture issre remains uH- 
changed at £14,00C, of which £2,500 matured for 
payment on January lst last, and. were renewed for a 
further period cf three years at five per cent interest, 
In accordance with-the ariic!es of Associalion Mr. G. 
W. Pain retires from ths Board, and, being eligible, 
offers himself for re-election. Mr. Jchn Dalgleish, 


C.A., also offers himself for re-election as Auditor.— _ 


i esis G. W. PAINE, Chairman. 
—H. and C. Mail, March 23rd. —~ ; 
see SE CE SESS 
HIGHLAND TEA CO, OF CEYLON, LTD. 

ANNUAL REPORT. foo tga 

Report of the Board of Directors. Presented to the 
Shareholders at their Fourth Annual Ordinary 
Meeting held at the Office of the Company, 16, Philpot 
Lane, London, E.C., on 38rd April, af noon. 

The Directors have pleasure in submitting to the 
Shareholders the Report aud Accounts of the Company 
for the year to 3lst December, 1899, 

The net profits for the year 
amount to £3,006 834d, to which 
has to beadded £702sId brought - 
forward from previous accounts, oy eat 
giving a total to be dealt with of. 

An Interim Dividend of 3 per 


cent (free of Income Tax) paid £. s. d 


pee Ek th 


Leaving a balance to carry forward of 86 10 @ 


in September, 1899, amountedto 960 0 @ 

It is. now proposed to pay a_ fepigs i gti 
Final Dividend of 4 percent. ., i ontjne M yee 
(also free of Income Tax) (mak- |, an Heel 
ing 7 per cent for the year) ab- q a 
sorbing o9 op 15280). 00 Fea ete 
To place te Reserve Account .. 500 0 0 © 

‘And to write off New Clearings, pe Ber ns 
&e. bb PBR OSHE Poe 230) {i 0) 
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The total crop of Tea secured from the Company’s 
Hstates was 2592331lb., against 212,415 1b. in, 1898, 
and the avetage yield per bearing acre was 4431b., 
against 352 1b. forthe previous twelve months, shew- 
ing the satisfactory inereases of 46,8]18i0., in the 
total ana.9i.lb. in the average: 

@hePea soid. in London realized an average price 
of.-8} por-15., against 9d for the previous year, and 
ratejof;exchange was 1/4 25/64¢ns, against 1/4 5/1bths. 

During the past year about: 135 acres ‘have been 
manured at acest shout £350, which hasbeen debited 
to 1899 expenditure, although thefull benefit wil! nat be 
derived until current season... The estimates for ‘the 
new year provide for the-further> treatment ‘of 144 
acres, and it is the Board’sinteation to go on with 
the systematic:manuring of the Company's Properti 
from which they antivipate good-results to accrue. 


S 


3 bGe.} eee 
PUNDALOYA TEA OO. OF CHYLON. LTD. 
ANNUAL REPORT.’ 


~ The following is from the. report: pre- 
sented at the third,.ordinary annual general 
meeting of the company, held at the office of the 
company.on Thursday, the 29th March :— 


1 The directors now submit their Report for 
the’ year ending 3lst December 1899 . together 
with the “balance sheets and accounts of the 
company made up to that date and duly audited. 
462 °The tea crop amounted’ to 644,5651b, of 
which 644,035lb, shipped to london. realised a 
gross average of 9°28d per lb. | Whe crop ex- 
ceeded that of the previous year by 16,679 ib. and 
ag it was plucked from the same acreage the in- 
crease is satisfactory. But the most satisfactory 
feature is the decreased cost of production, and al- 
though this is chiefly due to fortuitous circumstances, 
still a saving has been effected) in the . principal 
items of expenditure, and the board, have much 
pleasure in recording their appreciation of the suc- 
cessful eiforts of the estate amanagers ia this direc- 
tion. During the year thisty-nine acres of forest 
land have been planted with tea,. On surveying tke 
clearings opened in this and previous years now- 
ever it has been found that the acreage planted in 
1897 and 1858 turns out to be less than was esti- 
mated, and the total planted since the formation of 
the company is therefore 192 acres. During 1900 it is 
proposea to plant a/further clearing of about fifty acres, 
for which there is an ample supply of plants in the 
nurseries. : 

The following. statement gives details which ‘may 
he of interest :— ; 
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Heres.) sib. alibi, td: dh ise ds == per.ct. 
1899...1,640. 644,565 893° 431 928 149-32. 6 
1898...1,640° 627,886 383 529 927 143-16 6 
1897...1,640 623,699°° 380° 5:22 9°52 1 3 3-8 6 


The net profit for the year amounted to £8,502 
93 9d, to which has “to be added interest, £129 
103 4d, and the balance from last year of £127 0s 11d, 
making a total of £9,159 Is Od. The directors have 
already paid out of this interest for the year upon thé 
mortgage, less. income-tax, £441 175 4d); dividend for 
the year upon the 6 per cenit, preference shaves, less iti- 
come-tax, £1,914; income-tax,. £216 143. 8d, and 
they propose to deal with the balance: as follows :— 
jo pay a dividend of six per cent, free of income tax, 
on the ordinary shares, requiring £3,960; to transfer 
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to reserve for depreciation and general purposes 
(iacreasing this account to £4,500). £2,000: and to 
carry forward the balance of £626 9s. It will be seen 
that the above balance, which it is proposed to carry 
forward, is considerably larger than usual. ‘i'he direc- 
tors deem it expediont to do this in order to. provide 
for special expenditure on various works, which are 
necessary or ‘desirable in 1900. The Director ‘re- 
diving on this occasion is Mr. Frederick H.’Christian 
who being eligible offers himself for re-election. Mr. 
Johu Smith, the Auditor also retires, and offers himself 
for re-election.—By order of the Board, 
ROBERTSON BOIS & CO; 
Agents and Secretaries. 


SCHEDULE OF THE. COMPANY'S ESTATES, .ON 3lsT 
DECEMBER, 1899, 
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Sheen an 482 166 150 45 52 895 
Pundaloya.. 452 © 43 25 19 @ 95. -634 
Wootton .. 306 4 — 40 28 378 
Deeside .. 400 — 10 — 26 436 
Motale. (2. l,640 213 185.104... 201 2,343 


—H. and C. Hail, Maxeh 23rd. 
ee 


BATTALGALLA ESTATE CO., LTD. 


ANNUAL REPORT, 


The following is a copy of the tenth annual 
report submitted to the Shareholders at the annual 
meeting held in London on March 28th :—- 

In presenting their report on the working of the 
Company’s business for the past year, the Diree- 
tors are pleased to be able to give-again a satis. 
factory account. j 

The quantity manufactured shows .a slight 
increase on last. year, being 224,803 ]b., against 
222,414 |b. in 1898. The average selling price in 
London has been 87'43d., against 9°13d. in-the 
previous year, and in Colombo 37-04 cents, against 
32-cents. 

London sales amounted to 191,350 1b., realizing 
net £5,835 7s., and Colombo sales to 32,600 1b., 
realising R12,075:20, This compares with 184,055 
Jb., realizing £6,163 15s. 1d., and 37,430 Ib. 
realizing R12,016°10, sold in 1898 in London and 
Colombo respectively. : ay 

The average rate of exchange has been Is. 433d., 
against Is. 4;%d. in 1898. No further expenditure 
has been incurred. on capital. account. Lenaes 

An interim dividend of five per. cent on:-the 
shares, free of income tax, was paid in September 
last, and, after writing off, £221 15s. from machi- 
nery account, the Directors have a balance of 
£855 Os..2d. at credit of profit and loss account left 
to deal with. They propose to pay a final dividend 
of five percent, tree of income tax, absorbing 
£750 and to carry forward £10603. 2d; has 
__In accordance with the Articles of Association, 
Mr. Edward A Hancock retires from the Board by 
rotation,” and, being eligible, offers: himself for 
re-election, ' : 

The Directors wish again to, express their best 
thanks to the superintendent on the estate, Mr. @ 
C & Norman, and. to their Colombo Agents, 
Messrs. E Benham & Co., for the attention shown 
vo the Company’s interests, ; ( 
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BALMORAL (CEYLON) ESTATES CO., LTD. 
ANNUAL R#®PORT. 

Report presented at the second annual 


general meeting of the Balmora! (Ceylon) Estates 
Company, Limited, held at the offices of the 
Company, 12, Fenehurch Street, E.C., on Tues- 
day, the 10th April, at noon. 

Your Directors have the pleasure of submitting 
their report on the year’s working for the season 
ending 3lst December, 1899. 

The estimated crop was 470,000 Ib.,*and the 
yield has been 528,804 Ib., or 58,804 lb. in excess 
of the estimate. Exchange has averaged through- 
outthe year ls. 412d. per Re as against Is, 47d. 
in 1898. 

Sales in London have averaged as follows :— 
Sandringham, 9°44 per lb. gross Oombined average 
Olydesdale, 9°51 per 1b. gross 9°47 per lb. gross. 

The apreximate acreages. are as follows :— 


4 or oD 3 

5 a oI (si 5 a 2 
Pico, SE Sian > 2, Aetna 
Bay) 298) oS) Oesinois 
i lg & ai A oo a 

Sandringham and 

Yarravale .. 413. 114 4 12 543 
Balmoral & Clycesdale 265 115 76 170 626 
678 229 80 182 1,169 


The working account discloses a balance of profit 
£9,168 ls. ld., which, with the addition of £726 
18s. 2d. from Jast year, makes a total surplus of 
£9,894 19s. 3d., and such sum has been applied or is 
recommended for application as follows :— 
Payments MApgE :— ; 
Dividend on Preference Sharez, £30,006 

at six percent... O5 - £1,800) 0 

Interim Dividend on Ordinary Shares, 

~ £52,035 at four percent .. 

Income Tax G0 on a6 

Preliminary Expenses have been written off 322 1 
Anp 1T 1s PRoposED : 

To pay a Final Dividend of 84 per cent 

on Ordinary Shares (free of Income 
Tax) making 124 percent forthe year 4,4 

To carry forward a balance of da IIB 

(Out of which Income Tax has to be paid). 
£9,894 19 3 

Mr. J. Hamilton Alston offers himself for re- 

election as Auditor, 


~ 
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22 19 6 
52 14 5 
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TYSPANE TEA COMPANY, LIMITED. 


ANNUAL REPORT. 


Report presented at the fourth ordinary general 
meeting of the Tyspane ‘Tea’ Company, Limited, 
held at the offices of the Company, 12, Fenchurch 
Street, London, E.C., on Tuesday, the 10th April, 
at 2-30 p.m. 

The Directors beg to submit their report on the 
working of the Company’s estates for 1899. 

The crop was 258,370 lb. this year against only 
226,410 lb. in 1898, when most unfavourable 
weather prevailed. 

Shipments to London aggregated 181.250 1b., and 
realised net the amount of £4,863 2s 1], ora net 
average of 6°44 per lb, against 183,270 |b. in 1898, 
bringing in net proceeds of £4,605 10s 91, and a 
net average of 603 per lb. 

Exchange averaged 1/4 23-64th per rupee as 
against 1/47. 329ds in 1898, 
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The resulé of the year’s working and the 
application or proposed application of profits may 
be thus summarised :— 


Profit on working during 1899 £1,589 11 6 
Add Balance undistributed in 1898 ... 315 3 10 


: £1,904 15 4 
Less Interim dividend of 


3 per cent paid £540 0 0 
Proposed payment of 

FinzlDividendof5 percent 900 0 O 
Proposed trausfer to De- 

preciation Reserve (making 

the total £500) sol) e2D0EtOleD 
Balance to be carried 

forward ve ow 21415 4 


: ——-— £1,904 15 4 

It will be noticed that the Directors again pro- 
pose to transfer £250 to Depreciation LKeserve 
Account, in view of the considerable further capital 
expenditure (about £700) to be incurred curing 
the current season, on an increase of withering 
accommodation, and the purchase and erection of 
two new fans. 

Consequent on the death of Brigade-Surgeon 
John Bennett, and the protracted residence abroad 
of Mr. E. Dumaresq Thomas, the Directors have 
appointed Mr. Walter Cross-Buchanan and Colonel 
E D Newnham-Smith to seats on the Board, and 
their names are now submitted for election to the 
shareholders, 

The Auditor, Mr. J Hamilton Alston, offers 
himself for re-slection. 

The acreage of the estates is as follows :— 


‘ Acres 

Tea in bearing ae 2 665 
Tea in partial bearing 2 6 12 
Tea planted in 1895 35 os 16 
do 1896 So 47 

do 1897 59 a5 10 

do 1898 nA AA 28 

do 1899 58 AS 4 
Timber clearings 50 on 22, 
Jungle, Scrub, &e. oe 55 164 
968 

Oe 


YATIYANTOTA CEYLON TEA ©O., LTD. 


ANNUAL REPORT. 

Report of the Directors submitted at the third 
annual general meeting of shareholders held at 
the London Commercial Sale-rooms, Mincing 
Lane, London, E.C., on Monday, the 9th April, at 
2-30 p.m. 


The Directors now beg to submit their report on 
the working of the Company for 1899, tocether 
with the duly audited accounts to 31st December ot 
that year, and they are pleased to be able to 
present a statement which they trust the share- 
holders will join them in regarding as_ satis- 
factory. : 

The plucking area, in full and partial bearing 
op all the estates was 2,376 acres, and from this 
area the crops amounted to 1,343,3871b. In 
addition, 8,128 lb. tea were made from purchased 
leaf, giving a total crop, as shown in the estates’ 
working account, of 1,351,515 Ib. 

Of this quantity, 766,575 lb. were sold in 
Colombo, and the balance of £84,949]b. was 
shipped to London ; the net average realized for 
the whole being 5:68d. per Ib. 

Ineluding purchased leaf, the average cost f.o.b, 
(or delivered to buyers in Colombo) was 3-48d. 
per lb, ab an average exchange 4 of 1s5-16u. per 
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rupee. The outlay includes R15,859, being the 
cost of cultivating 614 acres not in bearing ; but 
on the other hand, the year’s expenditure has 
benefited by a profit on rice issues, ainounting to 
R8, 037. 

The following comparive statement will be of 
interest :— 


Cropsecured Yieldper Costof Net av’ge 


Year. from Acre. Crop. Sale price 
Company’s Estates. lb. per lb. per lb. 
lb. 
1897 .. 1,014,291 499 3°91d 498d 
1898 .. 1,135,794 507 3°62d 5'35d 
1899 .. 1,343,387 565 3:48d 5°68d 


The net profit for the year amounts to £12,117 
10s 6d; to which has to be added, balance from 
1898 account, £779 Os 7d ; together 12,896 lls Id. 

Dividends have been paid, as follows :—On the 
preterence shares at 6 per cent per annum—on 
Ist July, 1899, and first January, 1900, viz :—£2,700; 
on the ordinary shares —on 3rd October, 1899, an 
interim dividend ot 3 per cent was paid which 
absorbed £2,700=£5,400 leaving now to be dealt 
with £7,496 lls Id. : 

This the Directors propose to appropriate a 
follows :—(1) In payment of a final dividend on 
the ordinary capital, of 4 per cent (free of in- 
come tax), making in all.7 per cent for the year 
£3,600 ; (2) in writing off cost of properties, in- 
eluding depreciation of machinery and buildings 
£1,000 ; (3) in carrying forward to 1900 the 
balance of £2,896 lls ld=£7,496 11s ld. : 

During the year there was expended on addi- 
tions to buildings and machinery the sum of 
£1,244 3s 4d; while, on the other hand, under 
the Branch Roads Ordinance, a sum of £361 5s 
5d was received, which has been deducted from 
capital expenditure. The net addition to capital 
outlay is therefore £882 17s 9d. 

The following are details of the acreage of 
the different properties as on January Ist, 1900:— 

Acreage under ‘l'ea. 
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astite| O +S = 
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Polatagama .. 665 72 54 791 251 1,042 
Weoya & New 

Bepeiaeania 6382 95 fee 727 345 1,072 
Walpola ne OFA 2.200 ono 871 145. =-1,016 
Rondura -» 386 333 82 601 629- 1,230 
2,354 500 136 2,990 1,370 4,360 


The Directors are pleased to be able to state that 
the reports received from Ceylon, regarding the 
condition of the Company’s properties, are of a 
very satisfactory character. With the maturing of 
the younger fields, steadily increasing crops may 
be expected, but, as regards the cost of production, 
the Directors wish to record their opinion that, 
compatible with efficient working, no further re- 
duction can be reasonably looked for. 


On leaving for a short visit to Ceylon, Mr, 
Alexander Thomson (in view of Mr. Harries 
approaching return to the Island) resigned his seat 
on the Board, and Mr. W H Figg was appoinved to 
the vacancy. Mr. Harries has since resigued his 
Directorship, and hasagain taken up the manage- 
ment of the Walpola group, and the Visiting 
Agency of the other properties of the Company. 
Mr, Thomson has been appointed to sueceed to Mr. 
Harries on the Board, and the appointment will be 
submitted for confirmation by the Shareholders. 
The retiring Director is Mr. W H Figg, who does 
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not seek re-election, The Directors recommend 
that Mr. W J Smith, who is now on his way home 
from Ceylon, be elected to fill the vacancy. 
Messrs. Cape aud Dalgleish, C. A., offer them- 
selves for re-election as Auditors of the Company. 


SOUTH WANARAJAH TEA ESTATES, LTD. 
ANNUAL REPORT. 

Report of the Directors submitted to the 
shareholders at the Ordinary General Meeting, held 
at 30, Mincing Lane, E,C., on Monday, 9th Apri, 
at 12 o’clock. 

The Directors have pleasure in submitting their 
report, also Statement of Accounts duly audited for 
the year 1899. 

The profit for the season, after writing off thes 
balance of £200 of Preliminary Expenses and £300 
for Depreciation, is €2,978 17s. Out of which a 
dividend at the rate of 6 per cent. on £7,000 pre- 
ference shares has been pai £420, leaving a balance 
of £2,558 17s. From this the Directors recommend 
the payment of a dividend at the rate of 7 per cent. 
on £20,000 Ordinary Shares, £1,400 ; and propose to 
carry the balance to the Reserve Fund £1,158 17s 

During the season the tea crop, including bought 
leaf, was 551,981 1b., and the gross average price 
7a per lb. The increased out-turn is owing to the 
very satisfactory yield from the Company’s estates, 
and to the amount of bought jeaf being jarger than 
last year. The average rate of exchange was Is 
4-27d per rupee. 

The outlay on capital account, as stated in the 
balance sheet, was £1,079 18s 11d, the greater part 
of this being for a new machinery house below the 
present, Dartry Factory. The building is now com- 
plete, and will allow of a much larger crop being 
dealt with in future. A new bungalow was also 
built on the Blackburn estate for the use of the 
Assistant. 

The Managing Director reports that all the 
estates are in good order, with well-equipped 
factories sufficient for all requirements. 

The acreages of the Company’s estates are as 
follows :— 

Tea 3 years Young Grass, 


and over. Tea, etc. ~ Total. 

South Wanarajah .. 230 — 25% 255 
Dariry “eae 584 28 68 680 
814 28 93 935 


Under Clause 97 of the Articles of Association, 
Mr. O C Magniac retires from the Board, but, 
being eligible, offers himselt for re-election, 

Messrs. Fuller, Wise and Fisher; the Auditors, 
also retire, but offer themselves for re-election. 


THE GALAHA CEYLON THA ESTATES 
AND AGENCY COMPANY, LTD. 


ANNUAL REPORT. 


The following is from the report of the direc: 
tors, submitted to the shareholders atthe third 
annual ordinary general meeting, held at 30, 
Mincing Lane, E,C., on April 10 :— { 

The gross profit for the season, after providing 
fer depreciation on machinery, &c., is £12,555 12s 
4d; add balance of last account, £173 6s Od; 


from this has to be dedneted—Interest on £5:! 000 
debentures at 5 per cent per annum, £2,750 ; 


dividends on £60,690 preference 
cent per annum, £3,600. London charees; Hees 
to trustees, directors, and anditors, &e., £795 
7s Od; interest on loan, £740 17s 2d. leaving a 
balance of £4,842 133 91; which the directors 
propose to appropriate as follows; Transfer to 


shares at 6 per 
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reserve fund, £1,300; dividend, 7 per cent, on 
£50,000 ordinary shares, £3,500 ; balauce to carry 
forward, £42, 13s 9d. P 

Notwithstanding that the butldings, ma- 
chinery, and tramway have been maintained in 
the highest state of efficiency during the year, 
the directors have written off £700 for depre- 
ciation on the machinery and tramway, and pro- 
pose, in pursuance of the policy indicated in 
their last report, to transfer the sum of £1,300 
to the reserve fund, bringing it up to £2,300. 
In regard to crops, the out-tura of tea has heen 
most satisfactory, tie quintity having exceeded 
the estimate by over 74,000 lb. The total yield, 
including 5,704 lb. of bought leaf, was 
1,164,876 pounds, which realised a net aver- 
cage price of 610d per pound. The yield of 
cardamoms, owing to the season being too 
dry for that product, did not reach the esti- 
mate, the quantity secured being 15,990 Ib, 
which sold at a net average of 2s 0-76d per lb. 
The rate of exchange for the company’s drafts 
on London for the year was 1s 4:29d per rupee. 
The capital outlay during the season slighty ex- 
ceeded the estimate, owing to the purchase of 
some adjoining land and the planting of more 
ecardamoms. On December 31 last the company 
had under cultivation in tea 2,867 acres, of 
which 2,375 acres were three years old and 
over, and in cardamoms 230 acres. The crops 
of the current season are estimated at—tea, 
1,168,650 pounds ; and cardamoms, 24,400 pounds. 
In addition to the cultivated land there is a 
large jarea of forest, Patana, We. 

ee 
EDERAPOLLA TEA CO. OF CEYLON, LTD, 
ANNUAL REPORT. 


The Directors beg to subinit te the Shareholders 
the report and accounts of the Company for the 
year ending 3lst December, 1899. 

Inclusive of 12,767 lb. bought leaf, the total 
out-turn from the three factories amounted to 
466,149 lb. tea, shewing an increase of 19,123 Ib, 
over the output for last season. 

The average price realised was 6:959d. per lb. as 
against 6°375d. per lb, last year, and the average 
rate of exchange 1/4 27/64ths against 1/44d. for 1898. 

Owing to the difficulties experienced in coming 
to a satisfactory working arrangement with the 
native contractors for mining plumbago at Ardross, 
it was decided early last year to stop all work. 

Consequent on Mr. Porter’s visit to the estate 
in January last, work has been resumed on a basis 
favourable to the Company, pending the drawing 
ont of a formal agreement, which yeur Directors 
hope shortly to complete on terms satisfactory to 
the contractors and the Company. 

The net profit for the year amounts to £2,921 9s. 
5d., which with £56 17s. 7d. brought forward from 
last year, gives £2,978 7s. 0d. to be now dealt with 
and this it is proposed to apportion as follows :— 
Amount as above ... coo --£2,978 7 O 
Interim Dividend of three per 

cent (free of Income Tax) 

paidin September,absorbed £765 0 O 
itis now proposed to pay, a 

Final Dividend of five per 

cent (free of Income Tax), 

making eight per cent for 

the year, absorbing .. 1275 0 0 


‘Lo write off Hstates Account 500 0 0 
To place to Reserve Account 
(making it £1,300) 300 0 0 
—— 2,840 0 0 


Leaving a balance to earry‘forward of..£158 7 0 
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In accordance with the Articles of Association, 
Mr. Robert Porter retires from the Board, and, 
being eligible. offers himself for re-election. 

Messrs. Cape and Dalgleish, C.A., also offer 
themselves for re-election as Auditors, 


SUE EERE Eee “COREE 


BURNSIDE TEA COMPANY OF CEYLON, 
LIMITED, 


ANNUAL REPORT. 

The Directors beg to submit the shareholders 
the Report and Accounts of the Company for the 
year ending 3lst December, 1899. 


The total crop secured from the four estates 
during the year was 378,608 lb. made tea, against 
an estimate of 370,000 lb., and 62 maunds of tea 
seed and 2261b. of cardamoms were obtained as 
against 116} maunds and 202 1b, respectively for 
last season. 


The average yield per acre was 345 Ib., the 
average price 7 3-16d per lb,, and the average rate 
of exchange 1s 4 13-32 d per rupee. 


During a recent visit to Ceylon, Mr. Porter 
inspected the Company’s estates and his full and 
interesting reports on them have afforded satisfac- 
tion to the Board. 

Mr. Charles M Henry has been appointed 
Manager of Midlothian estate and it is hoped 
that under his experienced management a larger 
yield, and better prices may be obtained for the tea 
from this estate. 


On the recommendation of the Manger of the 


Burnside Group, your Directors have purchased . 


for R500 the land at Udispattu, on which the 
Wattagalla Store stands, and for which a ground 
rent of R40 per annum hashitherto been paid. This 
is the only addition to the Company’s property 
made daring the past year, 

The net profit for the year amounts to £1,276 
6s 4d, which with £70 13s 8d brought forward 
from last account, gives 1,347 to be now dealt 
with, and this it is proposed to appropriate as 
follows :— 


Amount as above 50 Ac £1,347 
Interim Dividend of 23 per cent. 

(free of Income Tax) paid in 

September absorbed -. £440 
It is now proposed to pay a 

final Dividend of 24 per cent. 

(free of Income Tax), making 

5 per cent for the year ab- 

sorbing -. 440 


To write off Estates ‘Account a5. ate) 
_—— 1,180 


Leaving a balanceto carry forward of.. £167 


In accordance with the Articles of Association, 
Mr. Robert Porter retires from the Board, and, 
being eligible, offers himself for re-election. 

Messrs, Cape and Dalgleish, 0.A., also offer 
themselves for re-election as Auditors, 


OOOO? 


POONAGALLA VALLEY CEYLON COM- 
PANY, LIMITED. 
ANNUAL REPORT. 

The Directors beg to submit to the Shareholders 
the Report and Accounts of the Company for the 
year ending 31st December, 1899. 

The net profit for the year after providing for 
Debenture interest and other charges, amounts to 
£902 2s 7d., which with £164 lIs 3d. brought for. 
ward from last account, gives £1,066 13s 10d to be 
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now dealt with, and this itis proposed to appro- 

priate as follows :— 

Sys. a 

Amount as above 1,066 13 10 

Interim Dividend of 2 per 
cent, (free of Income Tax) 
paid in September, 

_ absorbed 

It is now proposed to pay 
a final Dividend of 2} per 
cent. (free of Income Tax), 
making 5 per cent. for the 
year, absorbing 


£437 10 0 


437 10 0 


SS 875-0 0 
Leaving a balance to carry forward of £191 13 10 

The total Tea Crop secured amounted to 302,614 
lb. made Tea, against an estimate of 300,000 Ib., 
showing an excess of 2,614 lb. over the estimate, 
and an increase of 41,450 1b. onthe crop for pre- 
vious year. 

The following figures afford further comparison 
between the season now closed and the preceding 


year, 
Total 1899. 1898. 
Tea Crop secured 302,614 lb. 261,164 lb. 
Coffee Crop secured 960 bushels 724 bushels 
Average 

Pricerealised for Tea 7°509d per lb. 87182d per lb. 

Rate of Exchange 1s 4 29-644 1s 4 9-32d per 
per Rupee. Rupee. 


+ The new central Factory at Poonagalla is now 
practically complete, except for an important ad- 
dition to the withering space, which is now being 
carried out, and when this is in good working 
order an improvement in the quality of the Tea 
made is confidently expected. 

As intimated in the Circular issued to the Share- 
holders on Ist February, Catton Estate, adjoining 
the top Boundary of Luaugalla, has been purchased 
for £3250, and towards providing the necessary 
funds for this purchase and for extending and 
equipping Poonagalla Factory, a Call has been 
made of £2 per share on 2,500 shares. 

Mr. Porter has recently visited the Company’s 
Estates, with the condition and appearance of which 
he was greatly pleased, and was confirmed in the 
opinion held by the Board, that the new purchase 
will prove of considerable benefit to the Company. 

In accordance with the Articles of Association, 
Sir George A. Pilkington, M.P., retires from the 
Board, and being eligible, offers himself for re- 
election. 

Messrs. Cape and Dalgleish. C.A., also offer 
themselvesfor re-election as Auditors for the cur- 
rent year. 

—_——_—_—___@—__—_— 
AUGUSTA TEA ESTATES COMPANY, LTD. 
ANNUAL REPORT. 

The following is the report submitted at the 
third anrual general meeting of the shareholders 
of this Company held at the offices of the Company, 
51, Lime Street, E.C., on 4th April :— 

The directors beg to submit the audited accounts 
for the year closing 3lst December, 1899. The 
accounts show a profit of £349 8s, after paying 
fixed charges ; out of this amount the preference 
dividend has been paid, and the directors propose 
to write off the remainder of the preliminary 
expenses account, viz., £130, and £50 off machinery 
account, and to carry forward the small balance. 

The quantity of tea manufactured during the 
yeat has been 119,596 lb., of which 104,905 Ib. 
have been sold in London at an average price of 
6.94 per lb., and 14691 Ib. in Colombo abt an 
average of 31 cents per lb. The average rate of 
exchange has been ls 413-32d, and the average 
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cost of production 28 cents, or 4:60 rT 
By Ol J ; 60d per Ib. f.o.b. 

The year has been a more favorabl i 

1 e one, prices 
have been higher, and the garden has eredaee 
more tea, and itis hoped that the coming season 
will also prove satisfactory. e 

By the articles of Association, Mr. TJ Lawrance 
retires by rotation trom the Board, and, being 
eligible, offers himself tor re-election. 

—___2 


VISIT OF MR. SMITHETT TO CEYLON, 


Mr. Smithett, senior (of the well-k 
Mincing Lane Firm) who arrived in Ceylon 
some time ago, returned to Colombo 
after a very pleasant visit upcountry. He 
wentas faras Bandarawela, and also travel- 
led through Maskeliya, Matale and Dolose 
bage. He is very much pleased with his 
visit, which has- been a most enjoyable one 
He walked through a number of tea 
and cacao estates, among them being Wariae 
pola. where he was shown over by Mr. 
Dickinson, and Pallekele and many others, 
As his trip was mainly on pleasure, he did 
not occupy his timein closely inspecting an 
of the estates or tea factories, althoug 
during his short stay upcountry, he travelled 
a great deal, covering 20 to 25 miles a day. 
Regarding the future of tea, Mr. Smithett 
is of opinion that Ceylon will hold her own 
for a long time to come, and he does not 
think too much tea is yet made in the island, 
Every pound of tea manufactured is put 
in the market and finds ready buyers, and 
the product is being pushed on in almost all 
parts of the world. Speaking of China tea 
Mr. Smithett thinks that the Celestials as a 
body are not an exporting nation, hence the 
great fallin their teas. Ceylon is alright in 
his opinion as far as tea is concerned. It is 
most probable, Mr. Smithett added, that the 
price of fine teas may keep up and the 
average altogether for last year for Ceylon 
teas was a very good one. On the subject 
of cacao, Mr. Smithett says that the proe 
duction and consumption of this proe 
duct is extending in every direction. At the 
beginning of the current ‘‘cacao” year there 
was a shortage in crop and in stock ; but it 
is very likely to be made good before the 
close of the year. 

Mr. Smithett, who is accompanied by the 
Misses Smithett and Miss Wardell, left for 
London on 10th April by the P. & O. ss, 
“Malta.” The plan previously made 
was to visit Calcutta and Darjeeling; 
but owing to the prevalence of the plague 
in Calcutta, the arrangement had to be 
altered. 

We trust Mr. Smithett and his party will 
have had a safe and enjoyable return home 
and carried away pleasant recollections of 
their visit to this 

“Eden of the Eastern wave.” 
-——_—_—_—_}—_----- 


ORANGES AND LEMONS in profusion (in the Ris 
viera) hang on their parent trees, and bananas 
ripen, in their second year, in the open air; the 
ponderous bunches, however, have to be protected 
in wirecages from the depredations of rats, which 
live chiefly in theupper branches of the orange 
trees, and take heavy toll of the golden fruit— 
Travel, 
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GAME IN THE MATALE DISTRICT. 


‘ ” 
INTERESTING ARTICLE IN ‘‘ THE FIELD 
It isa common occurrence to hear, 1n con: 
nection with the advice given to a youn mie 
with planting intentions, words to the fo ow- 
ing effect :—‘* Don’t you imagine, young man, 
that you are going to get hunting anyw ee 
about the estates in Ceylon. Look at me ! 
have been a planter for twenty-five vicars. 
The only game I have seen was a hare; tha 
was mobbed by my pluckers. IT commence 
with this statement, because when, cape 
twenty-five years ago, 1 proposed to ta & up 
coffee-planting as a business, and big aoa 
hunting asa no less secondary pursuit. or s 
much to this effect troubled my mind during 
my outward voyage, which the old Messager ies 
boat took twenty-six days to accomplish from 
Marseilles to Point de Galle. I still live to 
thank that honest old Channel Islander for 
“his warning; it has served its purpose. 
Business is business, but none the less sport 
is sport ; and, as my good friend has long since 
passed away, I can give no offence by Bay 
ing that I have proved his statement to be 
incorrect—at least in part 5 for, of course, 10 
Ceylon, as in other countries, 
GAME MUST BE SOUGHT FOR 


-e it is likely to be found. The lover of 
Beer: with its concomitant joys, lawn tennis 
and croquet meets, &e., will naturally seek a 
billet or purchase a property, if he be a mas 
of capital, in one of the so-called ‘* favoure 
See ictal feature of these districts at the 
present time is one unbroken sheet of tea, tea, 
tea, stretching for miles, interspersed only 
with lines of grevilleas, the silver oak of the 
southern colonies, and a few clumps of gums 
and wattles. In sucha country Lepus nigr- 
collisis probably the only game which exists ; 
such a district was probably in my old 
friend’s mind when he used that warning 
note. My own proclivities, though by no 
means adverse to the company of my fellow 
creatures, led me to avoid such a country, 
and to look for employment rather in such 
places as would be most likely either to hold 
same, or to be within easy reach of its haunts. 
When, therefore, on arrival at Kandy, I 


became attached as assistant to a well-known - 


ESTATE ONLY FIVE MILES OUT 


‘of that town, my eyes began to wander 
around ; finally, from wandering they com- 
menced to settle, like the compass needle, 
and the direction of that settlement was, 
also like that of the needle, due north. | 

In less than eighteen months I received 
the offer of the choice of two berths; one ina 
favoured district, and the other in the old 
and, as it was then considered, worn-out 
coftee district of Matale, lying some twenty to 
thirty miles north of Kandy. Needless to say, 
in spite of its imaginary drawbacks, I at 
once decided on the latter. ‘lhe old district 
has now passed through its trials, and we 
can show fine fields of tea, though perhaps 
not such great stretches of it as some_ of 
those highly favoured and highly 
flavoured places where the day’s work winds 
up with social gatherings and even at-homes 
and dancing ; but we can show besides, what 
these moxe civilised places certainly canno 
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show, fine clearings of cardamoms, cacao, 
coconuts, rubber, and vanilla walks, and 
amongst minerals, no small store of plumbago. 
On the whole, therefore, we are very well 
satisfied. Here «zmongst these northern out- 
posts of the great mountain system of the 
island has been my home since the middle 
‘“‘seventies ’—an 


IDEAL HOME FOR A NOT TOO AMBITIOUS 
SPORTSMAN, 


I have spoken of these hills as the northern 
outpost hills, andsuch they are, culminating 
at an elevation ot 6200 ft., but lower spurs 
stretch north and east into the level plains, 
thehome of the herd elephant, buffalo, leopard, 
bear, besides, of course, deer, peafowl, and in 
the season many species of waterfowl. Here 
we are perched 4,000 odd feet up in the mount- 
ains, yet not fifteen miles distant as the crow 
flies, and not more than one day’s march with 
a good horse, from all this wealth of game. 
But of that more perhaps hereafter. We have 
now only to deal with such as comes within 
our daily observation. 

In a district with such arange of climate 
and elevation as this possesses, every man can 
suit his taste. The lover of warmth and con- 
stant sunshine will find a California in minia- 
ture amongst the cacao walks and coconut 
groves of the Matale valley. Here at the 


LITTLE TOWN OF MATALE, 


the headquarters of the Government Agent, is 
the railway terminus, distant hence some six- 
teen miles. Irom this point a ‘“‘ bike ” journey 
of about three hours will land the sportsman 
in good game country. The majority of men 
will, however, prefer the cooler climate of 
the hills, and they have for choice any ele- 
vation from 700 ft. to 5,000 ft. My own modest 
home stands at an elevation of 4,200 ft., 
almost in the centre of a_ natural amphi- 
theatre formed by alofty ridge and its project- 
ing cliff-browed spur rising to 6,000 ft. 

This forest-clad ran ge, its loftier ridgesscant- 
ily clad with gnarled and knotted rhododen- 
drons, gay osbeckia bushes, downy slopes of 
tassock grass, with greatslabs of the mother 
rock glistening in the warm sunshine; —thisisa 
never-ending source of interest and: pleasure. 
From the bungalow to the highest point of 
the ridge may be some 2,500 yards, but the 
atmosphere is so clear that the movement 
of game, and even of such smaller animals as 
Wanderoo monkeys (Presbytes), which fre- 
quent the open grass and slabs at mid-day 
to bask and gambol, are clearly visible 
without the aid of field glasses. In the fine 
weather, after the N.E. monsoon, from 
Jannary to May, when the ridge is usually 
free from clouds, sambur are rarely out of 
sight, except at mid-day; sometimes as 
many as eight or ten may be seen at one 
time. One herd of five, with a magnificent 
master and a very warrantable second in 
command, we have seen almost daily for 
several weeks, and only last week took toll 
in the life of No. 2. Neither is 

MY LORD cae 
the elephant absent -we have occasionally 
seen as many as three, but one old fellow 
is always with us, generally on view and 
more or less under our protection. A at 
troublesome old gentleman; not so much 
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perhaps, owing to his own temper, never 
good at the best of times, as to the parti- 
cular devotion of our dogs to the sport. of 
elephant baiting. Elephant once winded, 
though perhaps half a mile distant, there 
is no getting those dogs off. A wild ele- 
phant bayed by a pack of dogs is a sight 
well worth seeing, and perhaps worth the 
risk of seeing once, not oftener. The one 
occasion on which I actually witnessed such 
a scene is not likely to fade from my me- 
mory. The terrible turmoil and tumult 
caused by the baying hounds, and the wrath- 
ful screams and trumpetings of 


THE INDIGNANT ELEPHANT, 


the wrenching off and thrashing of branches. 
the rattle of pebbles, the final flight of self 
and dog boy down the narrow game track, 
elephant giving chase, dogs, full cry bring-. 
ing up the rear and threatening flanks 
Not again will I venture to view an ele- 
phant at bay in heavy jungle armed with 
a ‘40 Winchester rifle and a Canadian 
hand-axe. We escaped chiefly owing to an 
intimate knowledge of the torest, and the 
propinquity of some old sawpits, in which 
our pursuer got a check which enabled us 
to make the nearest tea clearing. The hounds 
thereafter enjoyed another good half hour’s 
baiting, and came home beaming with plea- 
sure at their morning’s fun. 

Sambur are, as I have inferred, very plen- 
tiful, being constantly supplied with rein- 
forcements fiom the unbroken wilderness, 
extending from our ridge east and north ; 
but, owing to a partial annual migration. 
more plentiful during the N. E. monsoon and 
its later fine weather season. During the 
dry season—February and March—these deer 
are found low down, and come into the tea 
and cardamoms at night, and may be heard 
roaring up to ten o’clockin the morning. I 
have heard a stag as late as ten o’clock roar 
a dozen times, apparently challenging the 
wailing cry of old watchmen set to 
frighten off monkeys in the cardamom clear- 
ing. At any rate, the stag replied roar for 
shout for fully a quarter of an hour. 

Pig, which afford excellent sport hunted 
with the kind of dogs we keep—the only 
kind suitable toa very extensive and broken 
country, a mixed lot of half-breeds—are 
generally plentiful, and in some seasons ex- 
traordinarily numerous. The _hill-country 
pig differs in one respect from his relative 
of the plains in being more massively built, 
of greater length, but comparatively lower at 
the withers. e can generally 


‘* RAID PIG” 
onthe usual estate rounds without interfer- 
ing with our day’s work, more especially 
by making an earlier start than usual, and 
taking up a trail from one of the ravines 
and swamps interspersed in the tea fields 
where pig come down at night to grub. I 
have accounted for over thirty pig in a 
season by this plan. A very large, but not 
too old, boar will often supply sport and 
continue to inflict reverses and damages for 


_ weeks before he is finally brought home trot- 


ters up. This particular branch of hunting 
has a peculiar fascination of its own; the 
strained earnestness of one moment giving 
way, perhaps, at the next to some ludicrous 
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incident. On the whole, however, it mayb 
said of the hill-born pig that familiarity 
with him does not breed contempt, but 
usually something very much the reverse. 
Amongst other game which this district 
holds is the barking deer, common in almost 
any low jungle and serubland below 3,500 ft. 

THE SPOTTED AXIS, = 


though numerous in the plains, is of less fre” 
quent occurrence in the planting district of 
Matale, yet fairly common about the estates 
lying in the northern end of the valley. With 
the barking deer excellent sport, similar in all 
respects to roedeer hunting, may behad with 
dogs on the open downs interspersed with 
clumps of trees and bracken and fern brake, 
which are a feature -the most beautiful 
feature—of theeastern slopes of our Matale 
Hill, and many an enjoyable camp can I re- 
callin the company of old sporting chums. 
Given fine weather, it has always been good 
sport. Perhaps one, perhaps even three deer 
bagged before 9 a.m., not to mention such 
stray items as hare, jungle fowl, pigeon, and 
perhaps a couple or so of snipe. 

As [lookup from my writing table the 
upper slopes of the great ridge are glowing 
with the last rays of sunset. Below all the 
heavy forest is almost black. Far away to the 
left, just below the ridge, three objects keep 
appearing and disappearing. There is a red 
flash and it is gone, then another and 
another. The 


SAMBUR ARE COMING DOWN 


to graze on the young nilloo shoots. They are 
more succuleut than on the eastern slope. The 
flanks of these deer are very glossy, and reflect 
the light to an extraordinary degree. Now 
at sunset they flash glowing red ; after ten in 
the morning you should look for something 
almost white ; at and soon after dawn, looking 
east, they will show almost black. Get the 
glasses off the old boar’s head in the porch, 
and let us have a look at this lot. What do 
you make them out to be? All three bucks, 
all three in the pink of condition, but only one 
with a good head. They will disperse later on 
when they have done a bit of swaggering on 
that conical knoll, and we will start tomorrow 
early with a bottle of cold tea and a couple of 
cabin biscuits in the cartridge bag, and see if 
we can strike the trail of this fine fellow. 
—Field, March 381. E.G.R. 
——____— 


THE A‘S\M RUBBER PLANTATIONS.—The total 
quantity of home and foreign rubber turned out 
from the forests of Assam during 1898-99 was 
3,599 maunds, which, compared with the total of 
the previous year showed an increase of 753 maunds. 
The increased outturn was most marked in the 
Cachar, Darrang and Lakhimpur Forest Divisions 
and was due to more active operations having 
been carried out in the Manipur, Dalfa, Naga, 
and other hills in response to an increased de- 
mand accompanied by a high rise in prices. The 
outturn, though considerably above that of the 
previous year, was below that of 1896-97, which 
was over 4,000 maunds, and is due to the con- 
stant but steady destruction of the trees by the 
excessive tapping of the previous years, induced 
by the great demand for rubber, which fetches 
about four shillings @ pound on the London 
market. ~—DPioneens 
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AN ELEPHANr HUNT: 


IN THE SAHARANPUR SIWALIKS. 


The junior classes of Imperial! Forest School were 
encamped at Dolkhand on January 25th. Phey 
were to march on to Beribara esrly next morning. 
But the sun of the 26th, which was somewhat 
_late in shewing itself, having to pierce throagh a 

heavy cloak cf mist, saw thei mustered strong 
at Chillawala, 5 miles in the opposite direction. 
Never was an order more welcome or more heartily 
appreciated than the one that was circulated 
late in the evening of the 25th postponing the 
march and permitting the students to witness the 
Khedda that was going to be held in the Si- 
waliks the next day, and the majority of them 
sat up the greater part of the night through 
sheer excitement. The Khedda party in ques- 
tion belongedto the Balrampur State. They had 


ALREADY CAPTURKD ONE ELEPHANT 
in the Eastern Dun, and a large number in the hill 
torests of the Garhwal district, across the Ganges, 
and had, the previous day, moved from Peribara to 
Chilawala in hopes of capturing those that had 
been reported to have been sighted a day or two 
back in the hills behind that place. 

The left bank of Chillawali Rau presented to- 
day a scene very different from its wont. There 
stood, tied to the strong-rooted Zizyphus and 
other study trees close upon a hundred elephants 
of all sizes—from the gigantic Negandar Gaj to 
the newly caught liliputian baby, with whom 
Nageshwar Parsad, another gigantic tusker is 
fond of playing. In low sheds, hastily put up 
the previous day, lay the caretakers and their 
families and the beaters of the Khedda, while 
shouldaries were pitched on one si¢e to accom- 
modate a small detachment of the State Cavalry 
together with the captain and his assistants, 
altogether a motley band quite 500 strong. 
Then there were a hundred camels and an ade- 
quate number of camel-men, no novelties to 
the Forest School. Add to all this the village 
folk, whom curiosity had brought there in large 
numbers. 

After we had seen all the elephants, played with 
the youngest baby, and teased and vexed others 
until long after the appointed time, 8 o’clock, 
we ourselves began to show signs of impatience 
tinged with vague torebodings of disappointment, 
when a very powerful voice was heard above 
all the tumult. This was the order for 


WATERING THE NEWLY-CAUGHT, ELEPHANTS 
which the Mahawats proceeded to obey at once. 
Two tamed elephants were detailed to each new 
captive, one on either side, with a strong hawser 
from neck tu neck. The majority had been caught 
only two weeks ago, yet they did not seem to 
require much tugging or goading from their 
warders, and went to, and came back from the 
water very muchof their own accord. | While 
this was going on, the same voice shouted out 
an order for the Dharwalas or beaters to re- 
ceive blank cartridges and percussion -eaps, and 
forthwith Jamadar Sultan Khan was seen deal- 
ing them out at the rate of six per gun. It 
was past 9 o'clock now, and our impatience was 
pitched a tone higher. We were told that 
scouts had been posted who were expected every 
moment to transmit khabbar by signal as to 
the exact position of the wild elephants. At 10 
a.m., a bugle call announced that the much 
wished for khabbar had came at last, and there- 
upon the elephants were made ready for the 
sport. 
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Another, and yet another bugle sound, and 
the beaters filed out and let the van at a fast 
pace up the Chillawali Rau. They were about 
a hundred strong, draped in no particular uni- 
form, and armed with fire-arms of all imaginable 
sizes and shapes, with the exception of a few stal- 
wart Purbias who clung affectionately to the 
ancestral male-bamboo Jathis, which, by the way, 
were by no means less effective than the guns 
for offensive or detensive purposes. They were 
clos-ly followed by a tong line of trained ele- 
plants, not less than sixty in number, headed 
by the formidable-looking Jaimna Parsad whom 
Nanneh Khan the captain chose for bis mount, 
all marching on in profound silence. Only 


FOUR ELEPHANTS CARRIED PADS 


all the rest were to participate in the Khedda, al- 
though it seemed rather incredible, for they were 
armed with nothing more formidable than a strong 
rope. The students of the Forest School were given 
aride on these latter as far as the first halt, 
which was made where the Gadawali Sot joins 
the main Rau, about four miles from the Forest 
Chauki at Chillawalla. The habbar was to the 
effect that there were seven wild elephants near 
the head of the Gadawali Sot. The beaters 
therefore parted company here to take up posi- 
tions along the water-parting ot the Sot, and 
shortly afterwards the captain proceeded up the 
Sot, very slowly and cautiously followed by the 
students, now ox foot, with strict injunctions 
from him not make any noise. 


We proceeded with the rest of the elephants up 
the Gadawali Sot, which became narrower and 
narrower as the muuths of successive tributaries 
were passed. Presently we sighted the captain 
coming towards us with a very long face, and 
we whispered to ore another “what's the matter?’ 
The matter appeared to be very serious indeed, 
and for a while the ‘long face’ malady was infec- 
tious. Before the beaters were well in posses- 
sion of the vantage points 

THE WILY HERD 


had scented our designs had crossed clean over to 
the next Khol, and chere was nothing for it but 
to beat a retreat with the foriorn hope of ence 
more getting near them in time for a drive 
that day, for it was past 1 o’clock already, 
The students, who had taken up positions high 
up on the hills, were then signalled to come 
down, and were told to be particularly careful not 
to make any noise until the game was over or 
finally given up, and it must be said to their 
credit. that they obeyed this order very loyally. 


Slowly then and not in an enviable frame of 
mind we came down the Gadawali Sot, and 
were once again in the main Rau, which we 
followed up for about @ mile, and_ then entered 
a tributary to the left called the Patdwari Sof, 
This Sot splits into two about a mile from its 
month, leaving a triangular peninsula between 
the arms, the third side being formed by a 
precipitous cliff the crest of which is the main 
water-parting of the Siwalik range. At the 
peint of junction of the two streams there. is a 


VERY STEEP KNIFE-EDGE SPUR 


on the east or left bank, and a hill with a moderate 
declivity—over which, in fact, the elephautshad en- 
tered this Khol—on the opposite side. We took up 
our positions on the former, from which we 
could command a full view of the forest’ clad 
peninsula where ‘the elephants were hiding 
Meanwhile; the Khedda elephants spread them- 
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selves along the streanis across which alone was 
escape possible for their besieved brethren. 

No sooner had this manceuvre been completed 
than the guns which were so long invisible, began 
firing from the heights overlooking the peninsula, 
Presently there was a movement in the forest, bould- 
ers rolled crashing down, bamboos and forest trees 
cracked and ina small glade we became aware of 

SEVEN WILD ELEPHANTS 

mad with fearand rushing helter-skelter through the 
jungle. For aught we knew, they might have beea 
in that very glade ever since we had _ perched 
ourselves on our hill, but the unwashed brutes 
had a grey earthy hue, very different from the 
glossy slaty black of their domesticated friends 
and looked for all the world like huge ant-hills 
or exposed hill sides, both of which are com- 
mon in the loeality. With incredible agility 
the well-trained Khedda elephants hemmed them 
in from all sides, and very soon succeeded in 
dividing the herd. The main tactics of the 
captain seemed to be to avoid frontal attack, 
and to cut out individuals from the herd as oppor- 
tunity offered. Each individual so cut out was 
pursued by several noosing elephants while the 
remainier kept guard. 

The first capture was a female infant about 
a year old, which was noosed with great ease 
by Mahawat Allan Khan from Gaindkali. Be- 
sides being young the baby was tiaimed, facts 
which discounted the value of thecapture. Little 
us she was she seemed to be of a vicious temper, 
for besides giving desperate tugs at her hawser 
oftener than any other captive, it was she that 
did nearly all the trumpeting, and was most 
troublesome in sundry other ways. The next 
capture was the largest female in the herd, 
presumably the baby’s mother who, however, 
never missed an opportunity to disavow the 
relationship. She was lassoed by Saiti from the 
neck of Vinayak Parsad, a moderate size young 
elephant, of rather a slim build, who rejoices in 
only one tuck, but has, nevertheless, helped to 
capture more elephants than any of his stronger 
comrades. Next followed in quick succession 
four others, ranging from 8 to 18 years in age, 
two of which were males and two females. 

But the most exciting event of the day had 
yet totake place. Of the herd of seven, six were 
already accounted for, but 

THE HUGE TUSKER 
who was seen towering over the rest, was not forth- 
coming, He had gone up the peninsula, and 
no amount of firing had for atime any effect 
towards dislodging him. Batches of Khedda ele- 
phants were then despacched to hunt him out. 
As soon ashe sighted them the gigantic beast 
rushed down the hill with tremendous speed, 
smashing everything before him with a terriffie 
crash. In a moment he was down in the Kau, 
crossed it, and made straight for the hill on the 
opposite side, and it seemed for a while as if he 
would cross over again to the Gadawali Valley. 
The Khedda elephants, however, foresaw this, 
and aftera hard struggle succeeded in heading 
him back to the Rau. Once in the open, he 
ran straight down the Rau with a speed which 
must be witnessed to be fully realized. The 
mugrimen hammered harder than ever, the Ma- 
hawats caused streams of gore to flow down the 
heads, ears, and trunks of their charges, and 
the race was furious avd prolonged. But the 
odds were very much against the poor wild 
brute who. at last Mahawat Bandu lassoed from 
Deo Parsad itself a splendid animal. He was 
promptly assisted by Nagendar Gaj, the pride- 
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of the Khedda. Then fo'lowed a brief period 
of trumpeting trugeing and rampage, which how 
ever, ceased when about a score of tame ele- 
phants closed round him on all sides with their 
heads and all their might brought to bear on 


him, Thus reveted he was powerless to move. The 
FEARLESS MUGRIMEN 

then crept underneath his huge barrel and 

hobbled his hiad legs with a very tight 

bandage of  hawsers. Examined at close 

quarters, be turned out to be a fine young 

animal, for he was not more thau 35, with a 


most splendid head. Altozether he was a most 
valuable capture, although the tusks were not 
particularly big, owing, we were told, to his 
eoustantly rubbing them on sand or stone, and 
they had yet to grow. 

Thus ended @ most successful Khedda opera- 
tion in which neither a single elephant, wild 
or tame, was killed or wounded, nor did any- 
thing happen to the brave men who participated 
in it, beyond a few trifling cuts and bruises 
such as they are fairly well used to, 

The modus operandi is most charmingly simple 
and judging from results, attended with a minimum 
of danger. Each elephant carries two men, the 
mahawat and an attendant called mugri-walla, 
It also carries on a small pad a strong cotton 
rope, 20 to 25 feet long, and about 2 inches in 
diameter, one end of which is securely tied to 
the elephant’s neck, the other end being formed 
into arunning noose. The attendant is armed 
with a spiked wooden club about.a foot-and-half 
long, with which he beats the elephant near the 
root of its tail, Attached to the sides of the 
pad are the ends of a short rope somewhat re- 
sembling a pair of reins, The mugri-walla stands 
near the root of the elephants tail, With his 
left hand he keeps hold of the rope to maintain 
his position. With his right lhe vigorously plies 
the club. The manner in which he eftly avoids 
branches of trees and other obstruc ions in his 
way, now by leaning back or swinging round, 
and now by leaping over them when he is indanger 
of being brushed off, is simply marvellous. As soon 

AS A WILD ELEPHANT 


is approached near enough, the mahawat 
lifts the noose end of the _ rope, hig 
attendant promptly lifts the rest of it, 


and then they together throw it over the head 
of the desired captive, who is kept running on 
ahead all the time and never given a chance to 
turn rouud and charge, If he has the trunk. 
uplifted, which however he seldom has, the 
captors try to throw the noose round it, in 
which case it readily slides on to the neck. But 
more generally the terrified beast carries his 
trunk closely coiled, in which case the noose 
is made wide enough to go both round the head 
and the trunk. As soon as he feels the rope 
on the trunk, he lifts it, and naturally shoots’ 
ahead with great fury, both actions helping to 
bring the noose well round the neck. The cap- 
turing elephant keeps running after him as fas 
as it can te prevent strangulation. Almost simul- 
taneously a second trained elephant hastens to 
the rescue, and throws another rope round the 
neck of the captive. Between the two the re- 
fractory brute is now steered pretty straight, 
and presently he finds himself surrounded by as 
many Khedda elephants as are available, and 
completely nonplussed. From this moment, his 
stubbornness gradually wears out, andin about 
two months’ time, the whilom monarch of the 
forests becomes a willing slave of man, perchance 
a captor of hiskin,—Indiwn Forester,March. U.K, 
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PLANTING NOTES. 


MINING LEASES AND ROYALTIES IN INDIA. 
—We direct attention to the letter of the 
Secretary of the Chamber of Mines on the 
above subject, in which he shows that 24 
per cent. ad valorem is the levy made by 
the Indian Government on plumbago. Taking 
so high an average value as £80 per ton, 
that would only mean £2 per ton; but 
of course this is for plumbago dug on private 
lands—if Government lands are entered on 
there will require to be a lease and annua- 
lent besides. 


Rusper. -The Burma Government contemplate 
starting a Government rubber plantation of 10,000 
acres, which will probably bein the Mergui district. 
This Sir Frederick Fryer thinks should bring some 
benefit in. the shape of a demand for labour, 
and will increase the trade of Mergui. It has 
been decided to set aside areas tor unrestricted 
taungya cultivation in the Maliwun township. 
In these areas people will be allowed to cut down 
reserved trees, and it is reported that 19] fami- 
lies are prepaiec to take advantage of this con- 
cession. Arrangements have also been made to 
facilitate the supply of opium to Malaysin Mali- 
wun, who were said to be leaving the township 
because they could not procure opium there as 
cheaply as they could in Siam.—Indian Agricul- 
turist, April 2, 


QurING oF LrBerIAN CoFFEE.—One of the draw” 
backs to the use of Liberian Coffee hag been a strong 
unpleasant taste, and various remedies have been 
suggested. {ft has now been successfully overcome 
on the Borneo Coffee Co.’s estate in Marudu Bay 
by washing the coffee after pulping and before fer- 
menting. The washed coffee is in this way cleaned 
from all the minute bits of pulp which doubtless 
imparted an unpleasant taste and before being placed 
in the fermenting cistern it is thrown into large 
baskets ‘“‘coal baskets’ for a few minutes to allow 
the surplus water to drain off and is then fermented 
in a comparatively dry state. To increase the heat 
sacks are placed on the top of the coffee and after 
some hours the top layer is turned in below so as 
to ferment the parcel equally. Liberian Coffee, pro- 
perly cured, has a splendid flavour which is well- 
‘known by the trade, who value it highly owing to 
the amount of chicory it can assimilate. As an 
after dinner coffee nothing comes up to pure Liberian 
Shes y properly cured.— British North Borneo Herald, 

larch 1. 


THE INDIAN TEA TRADE.—Mesers. Thomas and 
Company—says the Pioneer,—publishin connection 
with their annual review of the Calcutta tea mar- 
ket an extremely interesting chart of the distri- 
bution of the Indian tea crop throughout the werld. 
The most remarkable feature of the past season 
has been the growth of the North American trade, 
which increased ky nearly 100per cent. The fig- 
ures for the last decade are an astonishing record 
of successful business enterprise. In 1890-1. North 
Aierica, took 133,290 lb. of Indian tea. There was 
a substantial increase the next year and then a 
drop of a hundred thousand pounds, But since that 
date the trade has grown by leaps and bounds, 
until in 1898 99 it had reached 3,032,027 1b., while 
in the present year no less than 6,191,685 lb. have 
been disposed of. In Australia and New Zealand 
too, thesale of Indian teas has largely increased, 
the figures for the last two years being 6,293,950 
lb. and 8,229,190 lb., respectively. It is satisfac- 

ory to learn that the prospects of the coming sea- 
on, s0 far as the Calcutta trade is concerned, are 

}so considered good. 
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“THE TROPICAL AGRICULTURIST.”—A busy 
planter writes:—‘‘I always find it very 
convenient to note all the Tea Companies’ 
Reports embodied in the 7.A. from year to 
year—it is so easy to refer to them by the 
index. I trust, therefore, you are keepin 
up the practice of reprinting such reports. 
—We can assure our friend that careful 
attention is paid to giving a full reproduc- 
tion in our monthly of all such Reports: 
bearing on Ceylon. 


TEA AND CoconutTs.—With reference to a 
paragraph from our evening contemporary, 
which we recently reproduced, a Veyangoda 
proprietor writes :—‘‘ There is evidence in the 
orders I continue to receive for seed coconuts 
and plants, that the planter has not lost 
faithin thecombination of tea and coconuts, 
Ihave an order now for four thousand seed 
nuts from Yatiyantota. Ultimately, the shade 
created by spreading fronds and the net 
work of vigorous roots must prevent the 

rolitable cropping of tea under coconuts ; 

ut for six or seven years the tea leaf should 
be a valuable catch-crop, while the cultiv- 
ation of the tea should hasten the bearing of 
the coconuts, 


TEA PLANTERS IN JAVA—says the Straits 
Times—rejoice at the progress in the cultiva- 
tion of the shrub there last year. The advance 
was slow but none the less sure. The prices 
for the leaf were not high. But countervail- 
ing advantageliesin the fact that they are 
less liable to fluctuations than quotations for 
other produce articles exported from the 
island. The fluctuations in the price of 
cinchona, sugar, coffee, and indigo are so 
widely divergent that tea-growing in Java is 
the most stable line of cultivation open to 
investors. Tea planters had little to complain 
of as to insect-ravages last year, In the plant- 
ing districts of West Java, the produce crops 
now suffer heavily from the unusal wetness of 
the season, The tea crop, this year, is ex- 
pected to be of inferior quality. Coffee re- 
fuses to ripen well. The barries in many ¢ases 
vot onthe trees. Cinchona trees show signs 
of canker on branches and roots. The roads 
are inan almost impassable condition. It is 
well nigh impracticable for planters to convey: 
produce to market. 


“Is TEA INJURIOUS ?”—We are surprised, 
and rather disgusted to find our contem- 
porary of the American Grocer republish- 
ing under the above heading, wellnigh a 
couple of columns of opinions—medical and 
etherwise—adverse to the use of tea, without 
a word on the other side! Is the Grocer 
tied up in the coffee or cacao interest ? 
Surely the Editor is aware that the people 
most freely consuming tea—the Australians 
to wit—are among the healthiest and most 
athletic. And we fancy there are more 
dyspeptics per thousand of population 
to be picked up in the United States than 
in the United Kingdom. We know that 
both the Grocer and Christian Advocate are 
widely circulated in America, and to get 
the Hditors to recognise the other side, we 
are sending them copies of our tri-lingual 
letter and of Mr. Kelway Bamber’s “‘ Dietetics 
of Tea.” Our Commissioner should go and 
interview the Hditors in question and get 
them to make amends, 
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WYNAAD NOTES. 


(From an ex-Ceylon Planter. ) 
April 19. 
While youappear to be having, or to have 
had, a somewhat longish spell of dry weather, 
through much of Ceylon, the Wynaad has 
been favoured with a great deal of 


HEAVY RAIN, 
and more especially since the Ist instant. On 
Jan. 10th, a thunderstorm gave us from ‘50 
to 1:40 over some 250 square miles of the coun- 
try. On the 26th of the following month, we 
registered from ‘25 to ‘87 upon about the 
same extent, but south of the first downpour, 
while between the 18th ultimo, and the 3lst 
idem, the rainfall varied between ‘20 and 1°50 
and several inches have been recorded this 
month, Good Friday, being one of the 
wettest days the writer has ever known 
during pluvius April,—the rain scarcely 
ceasing between 2 and 10 p.m. 

This seasonable weather, has proved most 

_ beneficial to all growing vegetation, 

THE COFFEE BUSHES 
having been covered with several splendid 
blossoms, all of which appear to have set 
extremely well, while TEA, old and young, 
has. had a famous start—more particularly 
during the past fortnight. 

Though the Wynaad has been so highly 
favoured in the matter of these spring storms, 
other South Indian planting districts, such 
as Coorg and Mysore, are reported to have 
experienced an uninterrupted drought from 
the fivst week in November to the end of 
March ; but as coffee seems to be exception- 
ally well-cared for in those regions, both in 
the matter of shade, and high cultivation, 
fine crops are likely to be the rule, provided 
a heavy plump of rain inaugurates the 
insetting of the blossoming showers in these 
localities and no hail descends on the open 
flower. 

The Wynaad has been entirely depleted 
of lowcountry 


WEST COAST LABOUR, 
the whole of which left the plateau two weeks 
ago, to foregather at the first of the two 
great annual Malabar Feasts, known as the 
“ Vishoo,” the ceremonies in connection with 
which drew to.a close on Haster Monday, so 
that. we shall have our Chermers, Kanacas, 
Tyens, Nairsand Moplahs trooping back in 
full force, in a few days, and in greater 
numbers than usual, as the failure of the 
wet crops, all over Malabar towards the close 
of 1899, has compelled, and will compel, a 
niuch larger proportion of these people to visit 
' the district in search of employment, than 
under ordinary circumstances. 
For asimilar reason, the Mysore Canarese 
are likely to return to estates this spring, 
' many weeks earlier than is their usual prac- 
tice, for the distress now prevalent in the 
adjoining province—as the immediate conse- 
' quence of failure of the Raggi harvest which 
forms the chief food staple of the whole of 
the labouring classes in Mysore—is likely to 
drive in the Canarese at an early date. 
With two successive indifferent Raggi crops, 
the stocks of such grain held by all the 
poorer classes of ryots, have been almost 
entirely exhausted, and from advices just 
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received, from unimpeachable sources, I 
gather that in addition to losing their cattle 
wholesale, from a deficiency in pasture and 
water, these unlucky Mysoreans are. com- 
pelled to eke out their scanty food supply, 
with jungle produce, such as edible roots 
and berries. With such a 
DEPLORABLE CRISIS 


widely prevalent—it seems extraordinary 
that: the Mysore Durbar are unable to allot 
funds for relief works—though a sum of a 
lakhs of rupees has just been assigned to de 
fray the outlay incidental to the erection of 
a building, to be specially provided, on the 
occasion of the wedding ceremonials of the 
youthful Maharaja and of his younger sister 
on the 6th June next. 
The area already planted with 


TEA, 


in South and South-Hast Wynaad, is to be 
largely increased during the ensuing South- 
West Monsoon; and work on such extensions, 
is in a very advanced condition already, so 
that the whole of such tracts ought to be 
planted up by the end of June, if the mon- 
soon reaches the west coast on a normal date} 
and as, for the reasons already detailed, we 
are likely to suffer from a plethora of labour, 
there should be no difficulty in keeping 
every coffee and tea property inthe acme 
of good order this year. , 

The improved tone of the home coffee mar- 
kets, consequent (it is assumed in well in- 
formed quarters) on conswmption having over- 
taken supply, is also likely to stimulate 
farther extensions under coffee, especially in 
North Wynaad, where some really splendid 
Arabica has been developed, within the past 
quinquennium, under the auspices of pro- 
minent Coorg planters—in proximity to the 
Coorg and Mysore boundary lines, 

Another product, which is likely to be 
planted over a great deal of suitable land this 
year is 

s PEPPER 

the market for which continues to be very 
firm. Where the best bearing variety of the 
pepper vine is cultivated, or rather grown— 
for no special cultivation is necessary—in 
conjunction with coffee, a nett profit on the 
sale of the spice of fully R250* per acre can 
be reasonably expected; while pepper grown 
alone—where the vines have once been 
thoroughly well started—can be well cared 
for on an outlay of ten rupees per acre annu- 
ally, and upon such tracts the nett profit 
should not fall below R500.+ 


HYBRID COFKEE 


continues to promise extremely well, as all 
the best original trees are undoubtedly im- 
mune from leaf-disease,—though some are 
prone to occasional attacks of white bug—and. 
by judiciously selecting the best strain, from 
the third generation, we are gradually cover- 
ing our hybrid coffee lands, with very fine 
trees of a highly productive bearing capa- 


* «The poor Old Women”—-a cryptic name for 
Ireland. Pronounced Shan Van Vo. 


+ We should say these figures are far too high 


or apply only to small patches highly cared for 
—Ep, 7A, f Ro m 
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city and entirely free from leaf blights, 
the produce from which is valued by London 
brokers at an all round average of over £100 
per ton. 

Just now we are having a good deal of 
sickness in the district, for, in addition to the 
ordinary maladies prevalent at this time 
of year, such as malarial fever and dysentery 
amongst the native population, smallpox is 
rife and is claiming its victims from the local 
or indigenous tribes. 


nN 


RUBBER INDUSTRY IN MEXICO. 


The United States Consul at Mexico in a re- 
cent report on the rubber industry of that country, 
says that land suited to the growth of rubber can be 
had anywhere from 43 to 53 per acre. The titles 
will be found vested in private ownership: none 
arein the hands of the Government. The land will 
in all cases be a dense jungle. Cacao, pineapples 
and bananas can be grown as well as _ rubber. 
| Prairie grass land is not adapted to this product, 
Rubber may be planted from branch cuttings, root 
cuttings, and from trees grown in the nursery 
from seels. From 150 to 300 trees are set to the 
acre, and they are tapped anywhere from _ five to 
fifteen years after planting, according to the locality. 
Under the most favourable conditions a tree will 
yieid an average of one to two pounds of rubber. The 
present market price at Frontera is about 23 9d per lb. 
The tree is long lived and the production increases 
with age. No machinery is required for handling the 
gum. The rubber districts of Mexico, asa rule, are 
remote from centres of population; they are always 
thinly inhabited. Oriental labour must be imported. 
The approximate wage is four shillings per day. 
Knowledge of the language of the country is desir- 
able for a person about to engage in the cultivation 
of rubber. As to the comparative cost of living 
in the United States and Mexico, the Consul is of 
Opinion that if a man is content to live in Mexico 
as the natives live, he can exist very cheaply ; but 
if he desires to live in the manner to which he is 
accustomed in the United States—eat the same food, 
prepared in the same way =it will cost him a gresi 
deal more than at home. 

The rubber tree of Mexico is found growing 
from the Guatemalan boundary asfav north as Tuxpan 
on the Gulf coast, and as far north as Colina on 
the Pacific coast. he maturity of the tree and its 
production are measured by the quantity and uniform 
distribution of the rainfall, together with high tem- 
perature throughout the year. In low altitudes, 
localities of 150 and 200 inches of rainfall distributed 
over eight or ten months in the year enjoy the best 
conditions, although rubber does grow where they 
have six months of rain and six months of dry 
weather; but in these localities it requires from 
twelve to fiffeen years for the tree to mature, 
while in districts with an ample rainfall it will 
flower within five or six years.—India-Rubber Journal, 
April 2. 


GROWTH AND MANUFACTURE OF SUGAR. 
AN EXPERT OPINION FROM JAMAICA. 
To the Editor of the Times. 


Sir,—At the meeting of the Association of 
Chambers of Commerce, reported upon in your 
issue of yesterday, Sir Nevile Lubbock said :— 

“Tt was true that The Times Special Commissioner 
to the West Indies estimated that, by the use of 
seedling canes and improved methods of manufacture 
the cost of producing sugar in the West Indies might 
be reduced 50 per cent. But, with all due respect 
to the Commissioner of The 72mes, he was evidently 
not a gentleman of large experience in the use of 
seedling canes or sugar manufacture, and he did not 
think his gyidence yas worthy anything at all,” 
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Perhaps Sir Nevile Lubbock might be inter- 
ested in the following communication which TI 
contributed to last week’s Gardeners’ Chronicle. 
The conclusion at any rate coincides with that 
of your special commissioner.—I have, &c., 


RoBerr THOMSON, Late Supt. Botanical 
March 16. Dept., Jamaica. 


At pp. 127-128 in your issue of February 24, 1900 
you reproduced from American Gardening a remark- 
able article on the above subject. Thus:—‘t The 
average yield ofsugar to the acre of cane is greater in 
the Hawiian Islands than in any other cane-growing 
country in the world; and its position in this res- 
pect demands onr attention. The average yield of 
Maui, for instance, is about 34 tons of sugar to the 
acre; Hawaii's average is lowered by the smaller 
producing qualities of her leeward or dry side, but 
would not go lower than four tons; Kauai, from 
four to five tons; and Oahu, six to seven tons. There 
sre of course, pieces of ground, even entire planta- 
tions, on each of these islands, where the yield would 
greatly exceed the average of the island ; one planta- 
tioc of Oahu, for instance, vields10 tons of sugar to 
the acre (is takes seven to eight tons of cane to 
produce a ton of sugar), and special yields of even 
16 tons per acre have been obtained from given sec- 
tions of the same Oahu plantation.’*» When we com 
pere with the foregoing statement of results the 
average yield of sugar per acre from our West Indian 
colonies, including British Guiana, the latter are 
thrown completely into the shade. Thus the average 
yield per acre fora long period of years in Jamaica 
stands at less than one ton. British Guiana, Trinidad, 
and Barbados yield an average of about one-and-a 
half ton. Under peculiarly favourable conditions of 
soil, coupled with most propitious seasons, ag much 
aa five tons of sugar are produced per acre from 
time to time in our West Indian colonies, but this 
only on very limited areas—z.e., from five to some 
ten acres. ‘Three tons per acre are not, however, 
uncommon ever somewhat larger areas. By way of 
further comparison, reference may be made to your 
leading article, dated February 10, 1900, p. 88, in 
which you advert tothe special efforts of Dr. Morris, 
Imperial commissioner of Agriculture for the West 
Indies, relative to the improvement of sugar produc- 
tions by means of new varieties of came—a new 
feature of cane cultivation. Thus, you say, “ Several 
new canes, notably that known as ‘B. 147, had 
maintained their position, and were regarded by the 
planters as most valuable varieties. The amount of 
available sugar was at the rate of 3} tons per acre.” 
Of course, this does not mean the realization of a 
general average of 34 tons; but if the average yield 
from the new varieties amounts to two or 24 tons per 
acre, great benefit must eventually secrue to the 
welfare of the West Indies.—Robert Thomson, late 
Supt. Botanical Department, Jamaica.—London Times — 
March 19, : 

—_______—_. 


ESTATE OF THE LATE MR. A. €. WHITE. 
CEYLON PROPERTY VALUED AT R821,850. 


At the Appeal Court today before the Hon, 
Mr. Justice Lawrie, Mr. Advocate Keppel Browne. 
instructed by Messrs. F J and R F de Saram, made 
application for an order confirming sole testament- 
ary jurisdiction on the District Court of Colombo, 
with regard to the estate of the late Mr. Alexan- 
der Campbell White, of Weybourne, Cheltenham, 
in the County of Gloucester. 
Mr. White died on the Ist January last, leaving a 
will dated the 30th Nov. 1899. By this will he 
appointed his five nephews—Messrs. William J 


Chrystal, John Chrystal, John Melville Stephens, 


‘Robert Francis Barclay and-Fredrick Ticihurst— — i 


as trustees and executors of this will, All of | 


He submitted that | 
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England on the 16th February last. The execu- 
tors have sent out a Power of Attorney dated 
the 3rd February last in favor of Mr. Alexander 
Cautlay, of Mount Vernon Estate, Kotagala, to 
administer the property in Ceylon belonging to 
to the estate of the deceased. The deceased’s 
property in Ceylon consists of :— 


Mount Vernon Estate in Dimbula 600,000 
Mortwage executed at Hatton 30,000 
Do at Guimpola ... 15,000 
Do ,, Hatton 9,750 
Do ,, Nawalapitiya 75,000 
Do ,, Colombo... 63,750 
Wome rIKandy, my: 15,600 
Debts due to the Estate 13,350 
Total R821,850 


tle also stated that according to the will, the 
estates had to be sold, and debts recovered, and 
after payment of the legacies out of the proceeds, 
the balance had to be divided amongst the five 
nephews. He also submitted that though the estate 
was situated, and many of the mortgages were 
execu‘ed upcountry, it would be very con- 
venient for the applicant as well as for his 
proctors, to have the testamentary proceedings 
in the Colombo District Court, and he cited 
some precedents, under similar circumstances 
where jurisdiction was conferred on the Colombo 
Court. He submitted an exemplification of the 
will, and an affidavit. and petition from the ap- 
plicant. Order was reserved by his lordship. 
— 


THE DRIEST SPOT ON EARTH. 


The reputation of being the driest spot on earth 
is claimed by many spots in many climes. The 
latest claimant says ‘‘ Sience Siftings,” is Payta, 
in Peru, a place about five degrees south of the 
equator on the coast that has risen 40 ft. in historic 
times. Professor David G. Fairchild, a recent 
visitor, reports having reached there in February 
just after a rain of more than 24 hours, the first 
for eight years. The average interval between two 
showersisseven years. Sea fogs are common. Of 
about nine species of plants noted seven were 
annuals, and their seeds must have remained dor- 
mant in the ground for eight years. In spite of the 
lack of rain, the long-rooted Peruvian cotton is 
grown in tlie dried-up river bed, furnishing crops 
that yield subsistence to the natives.—Globe, 
March 23. 


RUBBER: CONSULAK NOTES, 


HINTS TO MERCHANTS AND TRADERS FROU 
INFORMANTS ABROAD. 

The importance of the rubber industry to the 
State of Para, in Brazil, and the extent 
to which ics is taxed will be realised when 1b 
is remembered that out of a total income of 
£476,000 from the taxtation of exports, 0 
less than £437,000 is derived from the im- 
posts on the exports of india-rubber. The 
crop of 1898-99 amounted to 25,374 tons, of 
which 9,839 tons were produced in Para, as 
against 8,919 tons in the previous year ; while 
the total shipments of Amazonian rubber during 
1899 amounted to 25,401 tons, of which 8,954 tons 
were sent to the United Kingdom. According to 
Mr. Charchili, the British Consul for the district 
of Para, Belgian capitalists have lately been 
very active in the State. Syndicates have pur- 
chased not only an iadia-rubber estate, but also 
the goodwill and plant of an electric light com- 
pany, and are in addition negotiating for the 
transfer to them of the tramway system and the 
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electric lighting of the city of Para, There are 


now inthe State three European companies en- 
gaged inthe extraction and export of rubber, one 
only of which is British. It is interesting to note 
that the Belgian Rubber Company was the fist to 
introduce labour iato the State from the British 
West Indies.—Financial Times, April 5. 
pees Le el) 

AND PROSPECTING FOR 

MINERALS. 


A recent Gazette contains rules regulat- 
ing the grantof licenses to explore and pros- 
pect for minerals and the grant of leases of 
minerals. An exploring license granted by 
the Government Agent allows the holder to 
search the surface of Crown and unoccu- 
pied land and also occupied land with 
the consent of the owner for minerals of 
every description and to remove samples 
or specimens, but it does not authorise him 
to mine or quarry, The license is only for 
a year, but it may be renewed on a fee not 
exceeding R10, and a royalty, not exceeding 
15 per cent on the value of all precious 
stones found and removed by a licensee will 
have to be paid to the Government, A 
prospecting license which will apply to 
Crown land only will enable the holder 
to mine, quarry, and yemove any 
mineral found. No such license, however, 
shall be granted, except to a person approved 
by the Governor and security must be given 
to the extent of at least R1,000, which 
shall be carried to his credit, should the depo- 
sitor afterwards become the lessee of the 
mining lease or be returned to him, should 
he decline or fail to obtain the lease. The 
license shall be granted for one yearor such 
shorter term as the applicant may desire, and 
may be renewed for a further term not ex- 
ceeding two years. A moderate rent, not 
exceeding one rupee per acre will be charged 
for the land covered by the license, and a 
royalty at.a rate not exceeding 15 per cent 
be payable on the value of all precious stones 
at the rate of 10 per cent. on the value of all 
plumbago, and at the rate of 20 per cent. 
on the value of all other minerals won and 
carried away over and above the quantity 
the Government Agent may allow to be taken 
free for the purposes of experiment. No 
private property shall be cut or injured in 
any way without the consent of the owner 
and at the determination of the license the 
holder must restore the land and buildings 
that he may have damaged in the course of 
prospecting. As to mining leases, these may 
be granted for one or more blocks, each 
exceeding ten acres in extent and not 
exceeding one hundred acres in extent, pro- 
vided that the total area does not exceed 
five hundred acres. The length of a block 
shall not be allowed to exceed four 
times its breadth, and the lessee must 
pay aroyalty at the rate of 10 per cent on 
plumbago of R300 a ton and upwards in 
value, of 5 per cent on all plumbago below 
that price, and in the case of other minerals 
not exceeding 20 per cent of the value. The 
rent will be R100 per acre but no lessee shall 
pay both royalty andrent in respect of the 
same lease, but only such one of them as may 
be of the greater amount. For other land 
not used for mining purposes the yearly 
rent shall not exceed R1O per acre, 
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NOTES OF OBSERVATIONS OF SOME TEA 
DISEASES. 

‘At alate meeting of the Ambagamuwa_ Plan- 
ter's Association (Ceylon), under the presidency 
of Mr. HurcHINseNn, the following paper was 
read by Mr. OLiveR COLLETT :— 

In a paper on the 

PREVENTION OF TEA PESTS, 

which I had the honour of reading before this 
Association last year*, one or two suggestions 
were made which attracted some attention at the 
time, and have since, in the case of a number 
of estates, been put into general practice. These 
related to the importance of removing moss from 
the stems of the bushes, of resting, poor and 
weakly plants and of generally paying more at- 
tention 60 the condition of individual trees, with 
a view to increasing their power of resistance 
against disease. 

I now offer some further notes of what I have 
been able to observe of the nature and charac- 
teristics of some of our more prominent tea 
diseases and of their modes of attack, in the 
hope that they may serve as a_ contribution 
towards a more general knowledge of the subject. 

It is, I think, now generally acknowledged 
that the 

MOST DESTRUCTIVE DISEASES 

by which ltea is likely to be affected, are those 
which beong to the order of fungoid or crypto- 
gamic parasites. Insect pests are of course, 
always with us, but as the harm they do is 
of a more or Jess transient nature and can, 
as a rule, be met by comparatively simple 
remedies, they are of less serious moment than 
those diseases which are due to the agency 
of parasitic fungi—especially as these latter, are 
very largely controlled as 1 am about to show, 
by the operations of climate and atmospheric 
conditions. 

Ihe two principal fungoid pests at present af- 
fecting tea are those commonly known as 

THE GREY AND THE BROWN BLIGHT. 
Grey Blight (Pestalozzia Guepini) is, according to 
Dr. Watt, ‘cone of the most destructive and 
dangerous of parasitic fungi to which the tea 
plant is liable.” It appears to be more or less 
prevalent in every district of the Island, and is 
particularly noticeabre upon wind-blown ridges, 
and upon tea in exposed fields, where the soil is 
worn and poor. Its worst effects are, however, 
always seen upon bushes that have been too heavily 
plucked, and whose constitution has thereby 
become impaired. : 

The spores of this fungus are widely dissemi- 
nated by winds in the dry season, and germina- 
tion usually follows as soon as wet weather and 
sufficiently moist conditions prevail. A prelimi. 
nary outbreak of the disease may be expected 
to appear, soon after the first April rains, but 
as a rule growth upon a large scale, does not take 
place until June, when wet and windy weather 
is continuous and the light is dull. Under these 
favouring conditions, a state of rapid infection 
and re-infection of the bushes is set up, and is 
prolonged throughout the months of July and 
August,—the last-named month being as a rule 
that in whieh the climax is reached. 

Practically then, Grey Blight appears to he a 

MONSOON DISEASE, 
and it seems only too probable that it will (if 
measures be not taken to withstand its progress) 
inerease in virulence with every season. Is would 
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therefore seem that itis of the first importance 
for us so to treat our bushes that they may be 
prevented from falling into that condition of health 
which invites disease. For we may safely assume 
that the power of each outbreak to cause per- 
manent injury to tea, will, in every instance, 
be in exact proportion to the degree of vigour 
of the bushes at the time of the invasion. 

There seems good reason to believe that all 
plants—particularly those under enltivation— 
have much to contend with during the monsoon; 
and that in an abnormal season (such as that 
which we experienced last year) their natural 
resources are severely taxed. At this time, not 
only is there wind tv carry the spores of disease, 
and ‘continuous moisture to secure their rapid 
germination, but the dull light prevailing 
diminishes the transpiration of the leaves (the 
tissues of which are now unduly filled with 
water) and by reducing their normal vitality 
predisposes them to ready infection. 

Moreover, it has been observed that at this 
season the 

GROWTH OF THE FEEDING ROOTLETS 

of tea is suspended. ‘This important fact which was 
first noticed in Ceylon by Mr, William Cameron 
of Ythanside Estate, is without doubt, one which 
will have to be taken into careful consideration 
in connection with the operations of pruning, 
manuring, ete. in different districts. It will 
probably be discovered (as Mr. Bamber 
has already suggested) that the seasons of root 
growth and deeay vary to some extent in every 
part of the Island; and carefully recorded data 
from different localities would prove of the utmost 
value. In Ambagamuwa, I find that the rootlets 
die back in May, and commence to grow again in 
September; but my experiments in this direction 
are as yet far from being conclusive. It is curious 
that very little is known of this phenomenon up 
to the present time. Mr. Willis of the Peradeniya 
Gardens tells me that no observations have been 
hitherto recorded in Ceylof regarding it ; though 
he points out its great significance in connection 
with the question of manuring. It is, for ex- 
ample, obviously inadvisable to manure tea at a 
time when its feeding rootlets are not in a proper 
condition to assimilate it. 

The actual effects of an attack of Grey Blight 
upon tea have been as yet very imperfectly ob- 
served in Ceylon. In some instances, an attack 
of the disease which has almost denuded the trees 
of their foliage, has been followed, after the mon- 
soon, by healthy flushes, which might lead one 
to suppose that the blight had acted in the form 
of nothing more than 

A SUBSIDIARY PRUNING. 


In other cases—especially where the trees have. 


run too long from pruning—they have shewn little 
power to withstand the effects of the attack ; and 
here it seems likely thatthe result has been per- 
manently harmful. Itis at least very noticeable. 
that Grey Blight does not attack young and 
succulent leaves; and the inference appears to be 
that more frequent pruning may tend to keep 
this disease in check. 
In the case of 
BROWN BLIGHT 

(Colletotrichum came/li@) the situation is some- 
what different, and at present, | am inclined to 
regard this as the more serious disease of the two. 
tor while grey blight is practically confinen 
(as just stated), to the older leaves of tea, browd 
blight is frequently found upon the younger growth 
(though not upon the flush itself), and it often’ 
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does much damage in recently pruned fields. 
Further, this disease, although it is: most trouble- 
some in the monsoon season, is more or less pre- 
valent throughout the year. 

The effect of this disease upon the leaves is 
very similar, apparently, to that of grey blight. 
which at first .glanee ib, closely resembles; but 
the fungus is much mpre common, and, so far 
as my observations go, is able to reproduce itself 
with far greater rapidity. It is said to be 
genetically distinct from grey blight, but little 
is as yet known of its complete life history, 

There is another growth which is fast becom- 
ing noticeable upon tea in the Central Provice 
more especially in the vicinity of jungle—and 
which I will refer to as the 


‘‘ORANGE DISC BLIGHT.” 


Thouch it is not a fungus, but belongs to the 
family of Aloce, its nature is uadoubtedly para- 
sitie. I think (though for reasons which need 
not be stated ah present, I am not quite sure) 
that it is identical with the species observed by 
Dr. Cunningham in the tea districts of Assam, 
and named by him, Mycotidea parasitica. Ihave 
so far noticed it upon tea in Dikoya, Dimbula 
and Ambagamuwa, and also upon several species 
of plants in the jungles of those districts, hence it is 
probably widely distributed. According to Dr. Cun. 
ningham the growth in Assam appears to be harm- 
less so long as it is confined to the leaves only, but 
when it attacks branches and stems it becoines 
a serious disease, and usually kills the parts 
affected. So far as I, have seen in Ceylon, only 
the older and lower leaves of tea have been at- 
tacked and up to the present time the stems havevre- 
mained uatouched. The appearance of this blight 
upon tea has, I think, hitherto escaped the notice 
of planters, owing to its strong resemblance to 
‘blotches of ‘* betel juice” upon the leaves. These 
markings are found, upon closer examination, to 
consist of groups of minute flattened orange 
coloured dises, closely adhering to the surface 
of the leaves. 1 have counted as many as three 
hundred Gises upoa a single leaf. ‘The life his- 
tory of this parasite has not been observed in 
Ceylon, but it is probably very similar to that 
of its Indian representative ; concerning which 
latter Dr. Watt has said that ‘‘its presence is 
in any case and under any circumstances to be 
regarded with suspicion.” 

There are several other 

FUNGOID DISEASES 


affecting tea which is it not. possible to refer 
to today. Those here mentioned are probably 
the most destructive in Ceylon up to the present 
time. It has been suggested that tea, diseases 
have been imported into the Ireland with seed 
from the Indian distriets ; but I am inclined to 
think that the view is erroneous, and that it is 
far more likely that they have emanated from 
our own jungles. 
Fungi, it must be remembered, are the 
SCAVENGERS OF THE FOREST. 


It is their office to remove dead and decom- 
posing organic matter, and assist in reducing it 
to its simple elements, in order that i¢ may be 
re-converted into mould,—and so again enter into 
the life of plants and trees. ; 

Now, recent science has brought to light the in- 
teresting fact that certain kinds of fungi which 
are by nature saprophytic (i.e. dependent tor their 
nutrition upon dead’ matter only) may, where 
weakened powers of resistance form an induce- 
ment, become 
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PARASITIC, 
and invade the tissues of living plants, This dis- 


covery (which is due to the researches of the Jap- 
anese botanist Myoshi) suggests a possible ex- 
planation for the apparently sudden appearance of 
fungoid parasites in localities where they have pre- 
viously been unnoticed. Thus, it is conceivable 
that ali the fungous diseases to which coffee and 
tea have been subjected in Ceylonare to be found 
in amore or less undeveloped condition in our 
jungles. 

However this may be, experience has. taught 
us that the long-continued cultivation of any 
one product in a given locality is very apt, sooner 
or later, to 

ENGENDER CONDITIONS OF DISEASE. 


On this account it behoves us to be constantly on 
the look-out, and to lose no time in learning to 
identify the different forms of fungi which are 
likely to prove harmful; so that we may know 
how to act for ourselves in an emergency. In this 
way much of the loss and trouble occasioned by 
outbreaks of disease may be circumvented. 

The following specimens were exhibited in illus- 
tration of this paper :— 


1. Typical examples of Grey, Brown and ‘§ Or- 
ange Disc’ Blights. 

2. Under the mieroscope : a portion of a di- 
seasedl tea-leaf, rendered transparent by the action 
of glycerine, in order to show the effects of the 
fungus upon its internal tissues. 

Sas tae sits A 
SUGAR IN HAWAIIAN ISLANDS. 


The average yield of sugar to the acre of cane 
is greater Gn the Hawaiian Islands than in any 
other cane-growing country in the world, and its 
position in this respect demands our attention, 
The average yield of Maui, for instance, is about 
34 tons of sugar to the acre; Hawaii’s averaze 
is lowered by the small producing qualities of 
her leeward or dry side, but would not go lower 
than 4 tons; Kauai, from 4 to 5 tons; and Oahu, 
6 to 7 tons. ‘Lhere are, of course, pieces of 
ground, even entire plantations, on each of these 
islands, where the yield would greatly exceed the 
average of the island ; one plantation of Oahu, for 
instance, yields 10 tons of sugar to the acre ‘(it 
takes 7 toa 8 tons of cane to produce a ton of sugar), 
and special yields of even 16 tons per acre have 
been obtained from given sections of the same Oahu 
plantation. The quality of these figures is the 
better appreciated by comparison with the yield of 
Louisiana. The average yield of Louisiana—accord- 
ing to the figures of Protessor W C Stubbs, director 
of the State Experiment Station, varies from 1 ton 
to 24 tons of sugar per acre. the average being, 
perhaps, not over [4 tons.—American Gardening. 


ESTATE SALE IN THE WYNAAD. 


The ‘‘ Woodlands Estate,” a property compris- 
ing over 800 acres of land, and containing some 
fine pepper and coffee, which is situated in 
close proximity to the Choondale-Sultan’s Bat- 
tery High Road, 46 miles from Calicut, has just 
changed hands, at an excellent price to the 
vendor, the purchaser being a well-known Tej\- 
cherry merchant. Under capable management, 
“Woodlands” could probably be developed into 
a fine tea garden. An experimental tea clearing, 
planted by the late Captain Alfred Griffin, of 
Ootacamund, about 14 years back, grew some 
very promising tea; moreover, this holding is* 
remarkably well situated for local labour and 
market supplies, and enjoys a well distributed 

infall.-Madras Mail, May 1st, 
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MINERAL PRODUCTION OF INDIA. 


(From the Indian Agriculturist, April 2.) 

The Mineral Production of India during the 
four years. between 1894 and 1898 has just been 
reported upon by the Director-General of Statis- 
tics. Foremost among the minerals, it may be well 
to place coal, especially as greater attention is 
now being paid to it, and one eminent specialist 
arrived in India a few weeks ago for the purpose 
of reporting upon the various coal fields of India, 
The industry is shown to be expanding so rapidly 
that the output almost doutled itself in four 
years. The total yield of the mines rose from 
2,820,000 tons in 1894 to 4,605,000 in 1898. Indian 
coal is now exclusively used on some of the rail- 
ways of this country and extensively for coasting 
and river-steamers, mills, and factories. We have 
enough for ali steam purposes, but some of the 
coal-fields are so remote from railways and rivers 
that at present it would be impossible, profitably 
to work them. Until difficulties of transport are 
overcome, we shall still have to import from 
England and Japan 360,000 tons annually. But 
our coal will never make coke, and we shall 
forever have to import the foreign product if we 
wish to utilise our own iron deposits; as for 
smelting purposes Indian coal has been authorita- 
tively pronounced useless. It is not cokeable. 
Uf course the production of iron is quite in its 
infancy in India, the ore being worked only in the 
Raneegunge district of Bengal. Only fifty thou- 
sand tons of iron were produced in 1898, and 
whether it will be possible to utilise the iron de- 
posits of the Central Provinces, Madras, and 
elsewhere, is a question which Mr, Morgans, the 
expert, of whom we have made mention, may be 
able to answer. The section of the repogt, which 
refers to gold, shows that the metal which used to 
be shipped from Bombay to London to be refined 
and coined is now minted in Bombay from Mysore, 
the only cistrict in which it is found in any 
quantity. In 1898 the output ot the Mysore mines 
amounted.to 404,625 ounces. the product of Mad- 
ras and the Nizam’s territory being little over 
six thousand ounces. This metal realised four 
pounds an ounce, and thus the value of the gold 
obtained in India in 1898 was £1,642,000. The 
production of last year is known to have been 
materially larger, but the figures are not yet 
obtainable. The quantity of salt produced an- 
nually in this country averages a million tons. 
There are salt wells and lakes in Rajputana, rock: 
salt in the Punjab hills, and brine wells in Upper 
Burma, which contribute to the supply. Butin 
Bombay, Sind, Madras, Lower Burma, and Aden 
sal; is obtained from the sea. But what we 
obtain is not sufficient for our wants, and Bengal 
and Burma find it necessary to import from 
Liverpool, Hamburg, Aden, and Egyptian ports 
of the Red Sea. Saltpetre is plentiful. Indeed, the 
supply is now greater than the demand. It was 
tormerly wanted in large quantities for the manu- 
facture of gunpowder and for the preservation of 
food. Butit has been superseded for both pur- 
poses, and now we only need produce about a 
quarter of a million tons per annum, which is 
refined in Caleutta, and then exported. The 
remaining minerals of the country are summed up 
ina few words. Rubies and jade are found in 
Burma, diamonds in Central {ndia and garnets in 
Rajputana, and manganese, mica, and tin are pro- 
duced in some quartities, but are of comparatively 
little commercialimportance. No rubies have been 
obtained since 1896 when 144,011 carats were taken. 
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INDIA: REVIEW FOR SEA- 
SON 1899-1900. 


(From Baines & Co.’s Tea Review, 1899.) 


Caucurta, 12th April, 1900, 

The close of another season gives us the oppor- 
tunity to review the market for the past year, and 
the prospects for the coming one. 

No estimate of the crop was published at the 
commencement of the season, as the Committee of 
the Indian Tea Association decided that, with the 
climatic uncertainties, it would be better to work 
on a basis of results, and therefore waited until 
September, to give the actual outturn of manufac- 
ture toend of August, estiinating the balance of 
the season upon the previous year’s figures for the 
remaining period. From thisit was assumed that 
the crop would be about 163% million Jb., of which 
135 was apportioned to the United Kingdom. 
Owing, partly, to an exceptionally favourable year 
in Cachar and Sylhet, the crop proved to be 11 mil- 
lions in excess of this estimate, of which the Uni- 
ted Kingdom absorbed 1493 million lb. There is not 
much doubt that the high prices ruling for lower 
grades during the first five months of last year led 
to coarser plucking on many gardens, which may 
account, in someway, for the great increase in 
the crop. 


CALCUTTA ACTUAL FIGURES OF CROP. 


TEA IN 


1899-1900 1898-1899 
Exports to United 
Kingdom 149,374,164* 135,381,722* 
Australia 8,250,436 6,398,002 
America ... 5,923,404 3,273,096 
Asia : 5,492,815 6,972,251 
Foreign Europe 1,435,146 1,171,146 
Local Consumption 
(estimated) 4,380,438 not given. 
Total 174,856,403 ° 153,196,217 
* Re-exported to other countries to end of Feb- 
ruary 1900 6,014,000 
Do. 1899 6,006,000 


At the start of last season the statistical position 
was undoubtedly strong. The stock on Ist of May 
1899 was 40? millions, being nearly 9 miilions under 
that of the previous year, and the very small avail- 
able supply of Pekoe Souchongs ‘‘ for price,” re- 
sulted in values forthis description, being enhanced 
to 8d per lb. for commonest. By the Ist of June 
exports were 3 million lb. ahead, and during July 
and August continued to increase. The new sea- 
son’s crop proved unattractive in quality, and the 
result of these heavy arrivals, caused a quick 
decline in prices of common leaf, and medium des- 
criptions, common leaf being 54d in August, which 
had been 8d in May. 

Those who sold in Calcutta during the early part 
of the season have every reason to be satisfied, as 
these Teas could not be sold to cover cost on arrival 
in London, and most of them showed smart losses 
on the falling market. 

Throughout the year, the abundance of medium 
teas, and the demand for common grades for the 
cheap canisters, resulted in a very low market for 
Pekoes and Broken Pekoes, which very often 
showed only a fractional difference in the prices 
ruling for Pekoe Souchong leaf. The average for 
the year being 83d against 8?d and 8d for the two 
previous seasons. 

At the present time, the end of March, visible 
stocks are under 40 millions. which, we have 
shewn, cannot be taken to represent the true 
statistical position, as all retail dealers must be 
more than usually well supplied owing to the 
heavy clearances before the duty was imposed, but 
at the same time, it would indicate that the Trade 
is capable of working off the surplus before new 
season's teas arrive in any quantity. 
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The deliveries for the ten months, from Ist June 

‘end of March, were 138,829,000 1b. against 
119,886,000 1b. and 106,573,000 lb. during the two 
previous seasons. 

Since May 1890 the duty ontea, which is now 
raised to Sd. per lb., had been 4d. per Ib., and 
it remains to be seen what effect the additional 
9d. will have upon the ‘rade. The tax represents 
about 80 per cent of the average value of tea, 
and the lowest retail price will therefore be about 
1s. 2d. per lb. The opinion is held by some, that 
this should lead to greater use of medium and 
fine teas, the former of which have been unduly 
depressed for months past, while commonest kinds 
will be in less request. 

The total crop from Ceylon was 129 millions 
against 120} for the previous season, and was 
distributed as follows :— 

OTHER 
U.K. AUSTRALIA. AMERICA. RusstaA. PORTs- 

103% 15 3 4 3t 

The estimate for 1900 is 137 millions, of which 
106 are expected to go to London. 

As will be seen our trade with outside markets 
continues to improve, and increase excepting in 
the case of the Bombay market, which was crippled, 
somewhat, by the scarcity which has prevailed on 
the Western Coast. In spite of this, the quantity 
gold in Calcutta, is less than it was in 1895, not- 
withstanding the crop has increased from 135 to 
175 million Ib. With the fact before us that the 
consumption of tea in England has nearly 
reached its limit, it becomes the duty of all 
concerned in the welfare of the industry, to contri- 
bute to the supply of new markets, and to open 
out fresh ones. In South Africa, and South 
America, we have markets which hitherto have 
not been exploited, while Australia and North 
America are capable of much expansion. We 
trust growers will now begin to recognize the im- 
portance to their own interests of fostering these 
markets, by supplying the Calcutta centre, there- 
by encouraging trade, checking oversupplies to 
the London market, and ultimately benefiting the 
producer by expanding the sale of the article. 


AUSTRALIA. 


Our trade with this country continues to deve- 
lop, exports for the year being 8,250,436 lb., against 
6,398,002 lb. and 6,802,579 1b. for the two previous 
seasons. The principal proportion of this export 
is common to medium leafy kinds, but a growing 
demand for the better class of teas is apparent, 
which, we regret to say, has been somewhat 
ignored, especially by Darjeeling gardens. A 
decided preference for Indian Teas against Ceylon 
has been shown by this market, notwithstanding 
this, ourexports are only alout half of those of 
Ceylon. 

As we pointed out last year, Ceylon has better 
facilities in freight, with the many liners calling 
at Colombo, but this does not account for the 
large difference in exports in its favour. 

- AMERICA. 

The Export figures are 5,923,404 lb., against 
3,273,096 lb. and 2,086,369 lb. for the two previous 
seasons. In addition to this 25 millions were re- 
exported from London. These results speak for 
themselves, and show that our trade with this 
country is increasing. A direct line of steamers 
running every month has been a boon to the 
Trade. 

ASIA. 

Exports are 5,492,815 lb., against 6,972,251 Ib. 
and 3,601,532 1b. for the two previous seasons. The 
falling off in this trade has been due to the scar- 
city which has prevailed on the Western Coast, 
nevertheless the prices paid for suitable Pekoes 
_ by this market compare most favourably with the 

values ruling in London for similar teas. Cachar 


and Syihet especially have reasons to be grateful 
for this outlet, 
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FOREIGN EUROPE. 


Export figures 1,435,146 lb., against 1,171,146 lb. 
and 797,313 lb. for the two previous seasons. 


The growing demand increases steadily from 
Germany, Constantinople and other European 
markets, the preference shewn for direct supplies 
from the country of growth continues., A regular 
line of German steamers now carries this country’s 
produce direct. : 


THE CROP, 


The Crop on the whole has been a useful medium 
one, the proportion of fine teas has been less 
than usual. The large increase of good medium 
teas from Cachar and Sylhet has naturally told 
against Assam, whose teas owing to cold wet 
weather in June-August have not been, on 
the whole, as good as usual, and cannot compete 
in cost of manufacture with the above named 
districts. ‘he Dooars, in many instances, were 
hardly up to the usual standards, and Darjeelings 
with few exceptions. have been disappointing. i 


MANUFACTURE. 


We must again impress upon our friends, the 
Planters, to pay the closest attention to imporve- 
ment of quality, every effort should be made to 
secure good appearance, and liquor by care in the 
manufacture. With the large increase in consump- 
tion of British grown teas both at Home and in 
Colonial and Foreign markets, the consumer has 
become more critical, and is no longer content to 
take poor liquoring, badly made, teas, such as 
were marketable in the days when China con- 
trolled the market. We would deprecate very 
coarse plucking, or the manufacture of common 
undesirable teas, as tending to lower the stand- 
ard of excellence to be aimed at. With the ex- 
tensions of 1896-1898 now coming into full bear- 
ing, we may look for an increase in the crop, but 
we do not anticipate this will be very much more 
than the past season, which was unusually favor- 
able from some districts. 


Factory Bu.kine.—During the past season 
greater care has been given, on the Factory 
to bulking, which has been fully appreciated 
in London, where the saving of bulking 
charges has been made. But more especially 
has satisfaction been giyen in Australia and For- 
eign markets, and we would urge upon the grower 
the great importance that attaches to level quality 
in invoice breaks. Equality in tares, well made 
boxes, and careful weighment, should haye the 
individual attention of every manager. In recent 
years great improvements have been made in all 
these matters, which is proved by the great dim- 
inution in the number of claims for loss.in weight 
Care must be exercised, where boxes are home- 
made, that the wood is thoroughly dried 
and seasoned, as most of the claims for cheesy 
taint arise from neglect in these matters 
Size of Breaks should not be less than 20 chests, 
30 half-chests, 50 boxes, as lots of lesser size 
than these are sold separately at the end of the 
auctions; only, when a full sized break of 20 
chests cannot be obtained, it might be packed 
into 30 half-chests ; but wedo not advocate many 
half-chests on account of increased charges. ~ 


AsSORTMENT.—There is no occasion for a garden 
of medium size to make more than four qualities ; 
a Broken Pekoe, a good Pekoe, a Pekoe Souchong, 
and a leafy Broken Pekoe Souchong. In addi- 
tion to this, a tippy Broken Orange Pekoe or 
Orange Pekoe can be sometimes made. Dusty 
teas should be avoided. The weight of chests 
should not exceed 100 to 110 1b. broken leaf and 
90 to 100 lb. whole leaf. Dusts should be packed 
in half-chests or small chests, weighing not over 
90 lb. nett, as above this, loss in weight fre: 
quently ensues, 
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PROGRESS IN THE PHILIPPINES. 


(By an ex-Ceylon Resident.) 
Manila, March 15. 

Iam trying to get the Government to go in 
‘ for tea, and to give me a salary to superintend 
operations. They wrote to ask what salary I 
want to make Botanic Gardens on Negros 
Island, and I said R800 amonth, and I have 
not had a reply yet. They only give colonels 
R800 a month and may not give me so much. 

IT know arich man who has rice mills and 
sugarcane crushing mills and distillery, who 
might get desiccating machinery, and coco- 
nuts are plentiful at R30 per 1,000. . What is 
the price of nuts in Colombo ?* A lot of desic- 
cated coconut is sent from Colombo to Austra- 
lia, and freight from this to Australia is less 
than from Colombo to Australia. No arrack 
is made here. I saw salt being made by 
natives at Dagupan and Lingayen : it is very 
impure, sandy and dirty, and it would pay to 
make it as the Government does at Hamban- 
tota. Sea-water is used here, after it has 
drained over miles of slimy swamps, poisoned 
by drainage; the natives all have skin 
diseases, very probably from eating impure 
salt. Very little is being done in gold mining, 
as a party of prospectors were murdered and 
the Government stop parties from going, but 
there are about 50 men prospecting, and I 
have seen some of them bring in good samples 
of quartz. There are still some armed bands 
in the hills in. this island, and. over 100 natives 
were killed in a fight last week. The railway 
is very unsafe and since I came up, natives 
have removed rails twice and trains went off 
the line, but no one was hurt, as they do not 
go fast. Soldiers are not allowed to go out 
of these towns, and when [ told them I walked 
eight miles alone from Dugupan to Lingayen, 
they thought I was a hero. I go bathing in 
the sea with them, only, half a mile from 
Lingayen town and they all carry revolvers. 
Any natives caught with arms, will be hung 
infuture, so that will put a stop to their 
nonsense. 

ete tod sgt led sn Dal 


PLANTING NOTES. 


SUGAR AND SCIENCE.—A good many com- 
plaints have lately appeared in the Indian 
press about disease in their sugar-cane. 
We referred one report to a correspondent 
who is among the oldest and most successful 
of sugar planters. His reply coming at this 
time rather startles us :— 

* About the Cane disease in Madras, it is not 
a thing to be feared, unless those so-called 
‘scientific experts’ are allowed to go fooling. 
with it. We have had both the forms of disease 
here which they mention, along with others ; 
but they have never been allowed to do any 
harm, although our scientific men prophesied dire 
results and recommended impracticable remedies.” 
Now we have two things to remark on this: 
—(1) that the information we quoted from 
the London Times yesterday, seemed to show 
that science had done a good deal for sugar 

lanters in the West Indies at least; and 
(2) that in Ceylon we had in our coffee days 
full experience of scientific warnings which 
all planters at first scoffed at, but which 
nevertheless came true. So sending away 
the Scientist (any more than the Doctor) 
dont’ always succeed ! 


© Rad to 40 por 1,000—p, 7.4, 
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PLANT Doctrors.—A writer in a contemporary 
urges the need of a new class of edacated physi- 
cians, whose business shall be the care and cure 
of disease-threatened and disease-stricken plants. 
* ‘The time will come,” be says, ‘‘when every 
agricultural district will have its plant dector.” 
He even foresees the development of specialties by 
mant doctors just as’ by other physicians) so that 
in plany difficult and obscure cases of disease 
affecting valuable plants the services of such 
specialists will be employed.—Indian. Gardening 
and Planting, 


REPORTED BOLIVIAN RUBBER ENTERPRISE.— 
Newspaper despatches from New Orleans dated 
February 26h reported that Captain Frank Moritz, 
of Pennsylvania, and Robert J Skeftington had 
arrived in that city from Bolivia, in the interests 
of the Chicago and Bolivia Rubber Co., and had 
chartered:a steamer from the United Fruit Co. to 
convey a force of negroes and supplies jor them to 


the rubber fields. The general manager of the 
United Fruit Co. informs Zhe India Rubber 


World that no ‘steamer has been chartered from 
them, asreported. Inquiries made in other diree- 
tions in regard to the Chicago and Bolivia Rubber 
Co. have not as yet elicited any information. 


RUBBER.—The United States Consul at Para 
has lately called attention to the recent eaten- 
sive purchases of rubber estates in the Amazon 
Valley, which is evidence that considerable in- 
terest is being taken in the colleetion of the 
raw rubber, but warns India Rubber Mannfac- 
turers that they are in danger of finding them- 
selves at the mercy of great syndicates. So far 
as the supply of Para rubber is concerned, I do 
not see there is much reason for fear, as it 
would be impossible for any syndicate to control 
the rubver market, this having already been 
attempted several times, but has met with the 
failure it deserves.—India-Rubber Trade Journal, 
April 2. 


GREEN TEAS.—Encouraged by the success they 
have made with black teas in America, the planters 
of Ceylon have been experimenting in o1der to pro- 
duce a green tea—pure, uncoloured and un- 
fermented—to compete with the so-called pure 
Japan teas. Samples have been coming over for 
several months for examination by our experts, 
says the New York Mail and Express, and in 
nearly every case the reports of the experts have 
been highly favourable, and to the effect that the 
teas are clean and free from adulteration and 
colouring matter (which Japans are not), and in 
body and strength are far superior to Japan teas. 
This greater strength (notwithstandiugit makes the 
teas more economica!) is an obstacle, according to 
some of the experts, as consumers in drawing the 
tea willuse as much as they do of Japans, and 
therefore find the cup much too strong. But com- 
mon sence in the end must prevail and show them 
that to obviate this objection they have only to 
put less tea in the pot. Several small Jots of 
Ceylon greens, made after the manner of the mosb 
approved samples, have arrived and have been 
eagerly purchased, and at present the demand is 
in excess of the supply. Some distributors in New 
York raise the objection that grocers, finding these 
teas clean and uncoloured, will not take them, as 
their customers, having been accustomed to 
Japans, judge by the appearance of the leaf. A 
cup test, however, will convince the most sceptical 
of the Hy a of the cleanly, uncoloured green 
teas of Ceylon, 
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TO ALL PARTS OF ASIA, AFRICA, AMERICA AND OCGHARIA. > 
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— Seeds Plants of Commercial Prov 


Castilicoa Elastica Cervamtes.—Orders-being booked for the coming crop of seeds availabie im 
March and April, selected seed from very. old trees, RK. N. Lyne, Esq., Director of Agriculture, Zanzibar, 
writes under date 24th Augues, 1899 :—‘‘ Please send mo 200 seeds of Castilloa Hiasiica for further trial ; 
the seeds of Castillon, you sent me‘last; August. germinated very-well.” Price and particulars in our Cireulay 
iNo. 32; specis! quotations for large orders according to’ quantity; imucediate booking necessary to avoid 
disappointment, 

Hybridised Maragogipe-Coffee.—A larged-beaned superior variety of Coffea in demand ; orders! 
‘booked for the coming crop of :seeds, February and March delivery, Price according to quantity on 
‘application: Th SE & 
‘ Hevea Brasiliensis.(Para-Rubben).—Orders being booked for the coming crop available in: 
‘August and September, 19090. This is the-only.crop of seeds in the year. All orders should reach us before 
%the end of July to avoid disappoimiment, ,as:we have to make arrangements in time; guaranteed to 
‘arrive in good order at destination, We have‘already booked a large number of orders, A Sumatra) 
‘Planter writes, dating 9th Maroh, 1899 :—‘‘I consent to the price of £— per thousand. I herewith! 
lorder 50,060 upon condition that you guarantee .at least 83 % seeds germinating.” Plants can be 
idrwarded ali the ycar round in Wardian cases, Price and particulars as per our Circular_No. 30. A 
‘Borneo planter writes dating, Sandeken, 17th August, 1899:—‘‘The last lot of Para sceds turned quh 
Nery well,” : 

Ficus Elastica (Assam _and Java Rubber.)—Sceeds supplied by the pound with instructions ; 
price according to quantity. This tree grows equally well in ‘high and low land, in forest and grasa 
Jand, its cullivation being extended largely by the Indian Government. For price of seeds with particularg 
as per our Circe i ; 

fManilist Glozievil (Ceara or Manicoba Rubber).—Fresh seeds available all the year round J 
price 26 pez our Circular No. 31. It is superior to Mangabeira rubber and second to Para rubber. 3 

, eceola Béculegta (Burma Rubber) and Lendolphia Kirkii (Mozambique Rubber).—Seeds 

.and planis, both are crespers. 
i Ciacheaa Seeds.—Different variotics. i 

Stercatia| Acuminata. —(Kolanut). Suporior quality, sccds and plants; price on application, 
packed io stand the transié well for several months, a hardy tree, cu'tivation easy. : 

Erythrina Lithesperma.—Thomless variety, new crops of seeds ready in December, May andj 
Jane Price according to quantity on application. 
Seeds and Plamts of Cinnamon, Nutmeg, Clove, Sandlewood, Pe 
Arabien. Liberian and Maragogipe Coffee, Cacao, Vea, Coca, Fibro, M edicin 
and Tinver ‘'vses, Mucalyptus various faricties, also Palms, Bulbs, Orcnids, Wc. 
cged Dascriptive Prica List of. ‘Tropical Seeds and Viants of 
obzies for 1899-1900 are now being forwarded to applicants ia dill 3, of the world) 

iotive Price Lists of Seeds and Plants ci Pruit frees, Buit.; iupors auc Yam id Orehids, 

“Sourn Avutca.”—TPhezgraat’ aishority on South African 2fizirs of 25th March, .1899,-says: 
“* An intoresting Catalogue reathes ts ‘fiom the Hast.’ It ig iesucd by William Brothers, Tropical 
feed Bicrchants, of Henaratgeds, Ogylon, and schedules all the useful ond beautiful plants “ood 


vr Cardamom, Mico 
nd Froit Drees, Shad 


: — 
jommercial Products fos 


cnt 


will thrive in tropical ‘and semi-tropieal regions, We fency Messrs. Williams should do good 
business, for now that the great Powets. have grabbed all the waste placcs of the carth, they musg 
turn to and prove that they were worth the grabbing, We recomimend the preat Powers and 
Concessionaries under them to go to William Brothers,” 

\ leading Planter writesfcom New Ffebrides under date:17th January, 1899 :—‘‘I shall. like a 
few more of your Catalogues to distribute tuis:1 theso Islands, as I fecl sure many would place 
themselves in communication with you, did they know. where to write for Seeds and Plants,” i 

_ _, Gur New Descriptive Price Liats of Seis of Shade Trees for Cofise,.Cacao, Ica, Cardamoms, &o., 
Timber Trees, Trees for Avenues, Hedges Wind and Shelter: Belts, Ornamental Trees, Shrubs and Glimbd 
ing }ion(s ; and Seeds and Plants of Palms, Calamus, Pandenus, Gycads, Tree-and other Ferns, Crotonsl 
_and Oracinas, now being prepared and will be ready shortly, SABER 


Agents in Londen:—Mzsses. P. W. WOOLLEY & Co., 33, Basinghall Street. 
Agentin-Cotombo, Ceylon: —E. B, CREASY, Esq. 


Telegraphic Address: © «J.P. WILLIAM & BROTHERS, 


_ Wiiuiam, Vivanco, Onynoy. Tropical Seed Merchanis, 
Licber’s, AT, and A.B.C, Codesueed. H&NARATGODA, CEYLON. 
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IMPERIAL CEYLON TEA ESTATES, LTD. 


ANNUAL REPORT. 


The Directors now beg to submit the balance 
sheet and profit and loss account for the year end- 
ing 31st December, 1899. 


The Nett Profit, after payment of 
Debenture and other interest for 


the year, amounts to -. £4,716 O11 
To which has to be added the 
balance brought forward from 
1898 oe oe 42 4 6 
£4,758 5° 5 


This the Directors propose to deal with us 
follows :— 


(1) In writing off from 
cost of Properties, 
as Depreciation of 
Machinery, &c. «. £500 0 0 
(2) In payment of a 
Dividend of 4 per 
cent (free of Income 
Tax) on the paid up 
share capital of the 
Company -. 3,600 0 0 
(3) In carryingforward 
to next year the 
balance of ec ©6868 BOB 
——-— £4,758 5 


or 


& 


The item of £430 11s 8d for manuring brought 
forward from 1898,and the whole expenditure under 
this- heading during 1899, have been charged in 
tthe Profit and Loss Account now presented. 


The following table gives the acreage and re- 
sults for the year :— 


rs} rs 
ae bs 2 3B 
= be ; oO giSaeerc 
a5 2 8 6 a x g, 
Estate. 29 Ss Set 8) i 
O° ° 3 a2 He Working 
oS (2) oO ° fr] Aig Profit. 
ga $ eae ore 
qi eH HF of 48 £58 d 
“Binoya .. 441 193,134 438 27.75 6.12 1,421 14 4 
Endinburgh 362 175,267 484 24:60 7.14 2,961 2 10 
Friedland 161 59,157 367 28.90 7.17 603. 2.10 
Mottingham 221 100,460 455 29.48 640 . 519 46 4 
‘St. Vigeans 185 63,149 341 31.07 6.88 478 011 
1,370 591,167 432 27.59 6.59 5,983 7 4 
Non- 36 10,093) _ SBE a 
‘pareil {pat leat :— 5,656 Bed 


1,406 606,846 432 27.58 6.56 6,595 9 1 

The working profit of Nonpareil arises principally 

from the Coffee Crop of Bus. 2,548% which realised 
£1,912 3s 5d, as shown in the accounts. The Tea 
fields on this Estate have made very good growth 
during the year, and in this respect they, have 
exceeded expectations. A larger acreage is there- 


fore being retained in Tea than was -stated-in- 


last year’s report. Some land is being planted 


with Cardamoms, there being about 40 acres” 


suitable for this product. : 


The returns from St, Vigeans were adversely 
affected by drought in the earlier months of the 
year, from which the bushes did not recover in 
time to benefit by the more favourable weather 
latterly experienced, 


‘cline of 0°59. per Ib. from the 
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The total acreage of the Estates as on Ist 
January, 1900, was as follows :— 


3 

Acreage under Tea. © a 
oe > 6 
= ny oe - ra) bo 
= 8 S ra 
s ea ro o 2 
celiea.) Gla 
~ Estate. ae 5B As 488 88a 
om x o a 
8s $3 65 28S. & cos 
Boo AS Bo Bore, A 
Binoya 3 441 — 85 526 — 403 999 
Bdinburgh .. 306 56 48 410 — 40 450 
Friedland~ .. 161 — — 161 — 2° 163 
Mottingham 212 9° == 22s) 91872 858 
St. Vigeans...5 2185 — — 1lss — — . 185 
Nonpareil .. — 36 280 516 14 219 549 


1,305" 101° 413 1,819 14 71 2,534 


The acreage given of Edinburgh includes 11 aeres 
in full bearing and 2 acres in partial bearing of 
Tea, planted in reservation land rented from 
Government, 

The Capital Expenditure during the y2ar on Tea 
clearings was for the upkeep of 390 acres nob in 
bearing, and for opening and planting with Tea 


23 acres ou Edinburgh. 


a , 
NUWARA ELIYA TEA ESTATES CO., LD. 
REPORT OF THE DIRECTORS Fok 1906. 


The Directors have pleasure in submitting the 
duly andited accounts of the Company to 31st 
December, 1899, and they trust the Shareholders 
will join them in regarding as satisfactory the 
results of the working for the past year. 

The Crop Account, after deducting £1,734 15s 6d, 
the cost of necessary additions to Buildings and 
Machinery during 1899, shews a profit on the 
year’s working of £20,271 16s ld. 

The Profit and Loss Account ineludes 
£1,609 17s 10d brought forward from 
The Directors have written off the sum of £2,000 
against the Estates Cost Account, and have 
addea £300, as before, to the Sinking Fund against 
Cost of Leases. After providing for these items, 
as also for Debenture Interest and the usual 
General Expenses, there remains for distribution 
a balance of £16 599 UV 10 

An Interim Dividend of 3 

percent, free of Income 
Tax, was paid on 12th 
Oct., 1899, absorbing .. 
It is now proposed to pay 
a Final Dividend of 4 
per cent, free of Income 
Tax, making 7 per cent 
for the year, which will 
absorb a further as 


£6,000 0 0 


8,600 0 0 
— 14,000 © 0 


And to carry forward to | 
_ next year the balance of £2,599 010 


The Crop of Tea from the Company’s Hstates 
amounted to 1,326,875 lb., which realised an 
average nett price of 862d per Ib, shewing a de- 
average price 
of 1898, and caused wainhy by the markets 
during the year being morein favor of the lower 
kinds tham.of high grown Teas. 

The'average rate of Exchange for the year works 
out Is 49-32d per rupee. The cost of the placing 
the crop free on board Steamer, or delivering to 
buyers in Colombo; was 4°77d perlb., which cost 
includes the rent of Leased lands, as also the 


1898. 


June 1, 1900.) 


upkeep of 264 acres Tea not in bearing, and- the 
planting of a new clearing of eight acres. 

The following table shows the results of the 
working of thedifferent Estates for the past year :— 


Acreage in ig TOBE ORS 

Bearing in 8 Bee UA Profit 

1899. ons oS ies 

Estate. @ wn GH bearing 

Full. Partial. & ot AiR Sacre, 
lbs lb; d. £5. /8a7, 0. 
Park .. 242 22 168,390 638 9°41 14 6 10 
Portswood .. 300 20 194,663 608 815 815 1 
Naseby . 125 66 98,188 514 795 417 1 
Pedro .. 345 104 284,465 603 624 1010 11 
Concordia .. 280 80 192,176 533 9°70 10 6 O 
Court Lodge 302 66 175,024 475 901 s11 9 
Hethersett ..367 25 213,969 545 7:95 711 0 
1,961 383 1,326,875 566 862 9 8 5 


The yield from Tea in full bearing was 605 Ib. 
er acre, and that from Tea in partial bearing 
was 362 lb. per acre, as compared with 545 lb and 
2921b. respectively in the previous year. The 
improvement, as compared with 1898, was due, 
in part, to more favourable weather. : 

The acreage of the Company’s properties as on 
ist January, 1900, was as follows :-— : 
i Acres, Acres, 


ea in full bearin we (4,922 
ne i Aedeed lands .. an 
artial bearing ac BY is 
e Z at leased Jands 8 
i not yet in bearing oe, - 222 
Total land under cultivation with 
Tea a Ah 2,615 
Jungle, Patna and Scrub, and 
Fuel Trees, &e. ‘i's ne 432 
3,047 


Mr. W Megginson, who has been in Ceylon 
since December last, has reported specially upon 
all the Properties of the Companv, and the 
Directors are pleased to be able to state that the 
Estates are in excellent condition and responding 
in @ satisfactory manner to careful and syste- 

ic work, f } ‘ 
The miregbors desire to express their satisfaction 
with the work of the entire Planting Staff during 

he season. 
: The whole of the Shares of the Company are 
now officially quoted on the London Stock 
Exchange. 
—____—_}_—_—_—_ 

CEYLON TEA PLANTATIONS COMPANY,LD. 
ANNUAL REPORT. Otis 

t of the Directors submittediat the thirteen 
Beet ainary general meeting of shareholders, to be 
held at the Office of the Company, on Wednesday, 


h April. . 
7 tho iikectora have the pleasure. to submit the 
general balance sheet and profit and loss account 
for the year ending 30th December, 1899, . duly 


audited. pe eee 


The net amount at credit of Profit 
and loss account, -including 
balance brought forward at 31st: 

- December, 1898, andafter provid- 
ing for General Expenses, Direc- 
tors’ Fees, Income Tax, &c.,is .. 51,971 16 2 


PES 


Dividends on the 7 per cent. Pre- 
ference Shares were paid for 
1899 (less Income Tax) amount- 


a to vo oe 5,486.16 0 


ay 
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An Interim Dividend of 7per cent. £ s. ds 
on the Ordinary Sharse was paid 
28th October, 1899, amount- 
‘ing to Be ve L1,716' 1250 
_ It is. proposed to pay a final Divi- 
dend of 8 per cent. on the Ordi- 
nary Shares (making 15 per cent. 
in all, free of Income Tax) which 
will absorb oO ee 13,390 8 QO 
To pay a Bonus of 3 percent.on 
the Ordinary Share Capital (free 
of Income Tax) which will 
absorb 00 -» 5,021 8 0 
To add to Reseve Fund +» 5,000 0 0 
To write off for Depreciation -» 5,000 0 0 
And to carry forward to next year 
a balance of A ae, Oja00) 12 9 
£51,971 16 2 


Since the incorporation of the Company the pro- 
duction of Ceylon tea has risen from 13% millions 
to 130 million ib. perannum. Notwithstanding this 
great increase, and the continued fall in the price 
of tea, the Directors are again in a position, for 
the thirteenth consecutive year, to recommend to 
the ordinary shareholders the usual dividend of 15 per 


- cent,, and in addition a bonus of 3 per cent. 


It ‘is proposed to write off for depreciation the 
sum of £5,000, and to add £5,000 to the Reserve 
Fund, which will then amount to £100,000, and to 


‘carry: forward: £6,356-12s 2d. 


The’ yield of tea was 485 1b, per acre as against 
460:lb. the previous year. 
The: crop for 1899 was as under :— 


_Hstate Bought Leaf Tea manufac- 


Tea.. Tea, tured for Total, 
others: 
The Ib. Ib. Ib. 
3,973,820 566,664 517,663 5,058,147 


The gross price realised for the Company's tea 
sold in London was 810d as against 8:24d in 
1898, and the average rate of exchange 1s 4 19-64d 
compared with 1s 4 3-16d the previous year, 

The coconut crop gave an increase of 236,323 nuts 
over previous year, and the crops for the last four 
years have been as under :— 


Years. Coconuts. 
No. 
1896 0 oko le 875,570 
1897 an AG s- 1,209,980 
1898 re 60 aie 1,180,520 
1899 on 0) on 1,416,843 


Enclosed with this report will be founda State- 
ment showing the results of working for the last 
thirteen years, together with a schedule of acreages 
of the Company’s properties. 

The Directors would again desire to express their 
satisfaction with the services of the staff both in 
London and Ceylon. 


ee ge ee 
ALLIANCE TEA CO, OF CEYLON, Lip, 


REPORT OF THE DIRECTORS 


Report subinitted at the annual general 
meeting of shareholders, tc be held at the Com: 
pany’s Offices, 9, Fenchurch Avenue, London, 
E.C., on Wednesday, 25th April, at 11-30 a.m. 

The Directors have pleasure in submitting the 
balance sheet and profit and loss account for the 
year ending 3lst December, 1899. 


p 8. 
_ The Nett Profit, after payment of De- 
benture. and other interest for the 
year, amount, to Ao ma 790k 4 9 


HE ‘TROPICAL 
£ 8 d. 
9 5 


832 


To which has to be added the balance 
brought forward from’ 1898 we 500 


£8,401 14 2 

An Intevim Dividend of 3 ee 
per cent was paid on 
30th September, 1899 
absorbing an 

And the Directors now 

propose to deal with the 
balance as follows— 
(1) Ib writing off from 
cost of properties as 
Depreciation of Machi- 
ney, &. ave 
(2) In payment of a 
final Dividend (free 
of Income Tax) of 5 
percent (making 8 
per cent for the year) 
(3) In carryingforward 
to; next year the 
balance of aie 


£1,957 16 O 


1,000 0 0 


3,263 0.0 


103 2,180. 18:2 3 
pe Fe £8,401 14.2 
.. These figures’ compare very favourably with 
the results for the season 1898, when the. total 
dividend. paid was 7 per cent, £300 was written 
..off for. Depreciation, and £500 9s) 5d \ carried 
forward, The profit now-available: would «ad- 
mit of the payment of a larger dividend than-is 
proposed, but the Directors. consider \it prudent 
‘and desirable to utilise the present favourable 
opportunity forstrengthening the ‘financial position 
of the Company by making a substantial deduc- 
tion from the cost of properties and by retaining a 
large balance in hand. 
Tue following table gives the acreages and 
results for the year :— 


Saeed af 65 
pale Bailsce solicg, ee@y 9s 
Qe 6 e 2986 522,4 Working 
Estate, $3.27:8 10 gH: 2 ae As 8, Profit 
: saa 8 B84 Sas 32° 
455. H Al ie) 3 Oe a 
‘Aberdeen 347 139,361 402 24°61 5°68 968.3 .38 
Galsay 352 171,577 488 27:16 7:232,009 1 10 
Dunkeld 517 207,296 401 29°18 6591;589 1 4 
Luccombe 550 219,184 399 29°38 6031,181 12 0 
Thornfield and 
Gleneagles 457 247,912 542 28:20 8143,691 13 3 
Radella 405 202,452 500 26:87 7:192,670 4 2 


2,628 1,187,782 452 27°80 - 6:96, 12,109 15 10 

From the above particulars it will be seen 
that all. the estates. have done well, Aberdeen 
and Luccombe exhibiting a considerable improve- 
ment on the previous year’s working, owing. to 
the higher range of values established this season 
for low-grade teas. 


The total acreage of the estates as on Ist 
January, 1990, was as. follows :— 
Acreage under Tea. z 
(=a EY = A af wa a 3 3 
Fa alia aie 3 } ; 3 
Estate. os a as i a 3 3 > He 
rR gre ok i) 2 a 
Badd rah)” ei A 
Aberdeen. 347 — 14 86L 119-480 
Calsay 342. 10. 13 .' 365 -- 22 «387 
Duvkeld 481 6 — 517 79 ~—-596 
Luccombe 550 _ — 550 200 750 
* Mhornfield and A 
 Ghloiaagles 457 = 7 464 48 512, 
Uda Radella 367 38 57 462 93 558 
Kehelgama at) ee eet — '- B22) ©" 822 
2.544 84 91 2,719 § 883° 3,602 
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The prospects in Ceylon for the current yea 
are favourable, and the Directors look forward 
with confidence to satisfactory results from this 
season’s operations. ; 

In accordance with the articles of Association, 
Mr. J Bell-Irving retires from the Board at 
this meeting, and, being eligible, offers himself 
for re-election. ba 

Messrs. W 5 Peat & Co.’ also offer themselves 
for re-appointment as Auditors to the Company — 
By order of the Board, 


April llth. W, H. BARtLerr, Secretary. 
apnea Seat? “tei etneeas Pr 
STANDARD TEA COMFANY (CEYLON). Lap. 


REPORT FOR 1899. 


The Profit’ and Loss Account shows a profit on 
the working of the Estates in Ceylon of £12)524 


~10r. 6d, “which with aimount brought forward 


from last year, Tess interest and home charges, 
shows a sum of £11,425 Os, 1d. available ‘for 
division. 

In August, 1899, the Directors, under the powers 
entrusted to them, distributed an interim dividend 
for the six months ending 30th June, 1899, of 5 
per cent. (10 per cent. per’ annum), absorbing 
£2,975. 

They riow recomended a Dividend at the rate 
of 10 per cent. (making 15 per cent. for the year) 
absorbing £5,950; the placing £1,000 against re- 
serve, and £700 against depreciation; and the 
carrying forward to the next year £800 0s. 1d. 

The Coffee crop was 399 cwt.; it realised 
about £1,100. 

The average Exchange for the Company as draw 
ers in Colombo was 1/4 9-32, against 1/4 5-32 
in 1898, and 1/3 15-32 in 1897. 

Fine teas were again lower in price this Jas 
season. Uda Pussellawa Teas sold in Mineing 
Liane ‘in 1899 averaged 1d per lb. lower than the 
preceding year. ti 2 

The new Factory on Gordon, to deal with the 
produce of that Estate and Tul‘oes, was in work- 
ing order on 28th Match, 1899. : 

The Directors have not issued any cf the Pre- 
ference: Shares authorised; as money. ‘became 
dearer last year, and in consequence there wa- 
little to be gained by disturbing existing arranges 
ner and substituting Preference Shares for the 
oans. 

The Company’s Properties at the close of 1899 
were 3,465 acres, with 1,919 acres of Tea con- 
sidered in full bearing, viz :— sai talc 


In Uda Pussellawa—St. Leonard’s, Coneygar, 901 
acres399 acres Tea bearing. von 
Liddesdale 814 acres 145 acres Tea. bearing. 


Eskdale 240 4, 220 a ; 
Gordon 386 ,, 304 | i 
‘Tulloes AQ) 807037. 


In Up. Maskeliya—Gouravilla and Up. Cruden 705 
acres, 614 acres Tea bearing. i 


There are also 405 acres Tea in partial bearing, 
and some 160 acres in addition planted with Tea. 

On St. Leonards. Liddesdale» and Gordon 
Estates there is still some Coffee interspersed 
through the Tea. : oe 

Mr. Alexander Brooke, the Director who retires 
by rotation, being eligible, offers himself for re- 
election. By Order, A. TRAFFORD BROOKE, - 

25, Fenchurch Street, , Secretary, 


London, 11th April, 1900, 
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“EASTERN PRODUCE AND ESTATES 


COMPANY, LIMITED. 
6 REPORT FOR 1899. : 

The Directors submit Keport and Balance Sheet 
‘for the year ending 3lst December, 1899. 4 

The profit for the year is £32,892 0s 10d, which, 
added to £9,980 9s 10d, balance from last account, 
amounts to ‘pies BA £42,372 10, 8 

From this has to be deducted :— 
Interest in Debentures ...£4,275 0 0 
Debentures for £7,500 drawn 

and paid off, with bonus 

of 5 per cent, on 3lst Dec., 

1899 Petits ole 
Interim Dividend 2% per 

cent. on Preferred and 

Ordinary Share Capital, 

paid 4th November, 1899... 1.6 

pean 19,625 i'16 
leaving a balance of % se 23,247 9 2 
which it is proposed'to ap- 

_ preciate as follows :— 

Final Dividend on the Pre- 

ferred Shares of 2: per 

cent., making 5 percent. 

for the year, andon the 

Ordinary Shares; of 42 per 

Cent., making 7 per cent. 

for the year .. «13,440 1 6 
‘Balance to. be carried for- 

ward as provision for re-» ~ 

tirement of Debentures in : 

the current year o 9,807. 7 8 ; 

en + £23,247 9 2 

It wil! be observed thatthe Debenture Debt, which 
originally stood av £195,200, will, after the 
appropriation of £7,500 provided ‘for in this ac- 
count, stand at £80,000. 

As shown in the Schedule below, the Company 
on alist December last, had 10,926 acres under 
‘Tea cultivation, of which 10,03) were over four 
years old. 

The yield of tea in 1899 was 3,959,870 1b., the 
average gross sale price being 7'29d. 

.. Theaverage rate of exchange for the year was 
is 48d, as compared with is 4 13-64d in 1898. 

’ ; J. U, L. NicHouson, Chairman. 

41, Eastcheap, E.C., 11th April, 1900. 


Schedule of the Eastern Produce and Estates 
Company’s estates at 3lst December :— 

Arapolakande, Asgeria and Bulatwatta, Colonna, 
Condegalla, Doombagastalawa, Dromoland, Hope, 
Ingurugalla and Berrewella, Kirrimettia, Kumaradole, 
Kambukkan, Labnkellie, Meddecoombra, Norwood, 


Rothschild, Sogamma, Vellai-oya and Dandukelawa, 
Wevekellie. 
Under Tea 


sh a és 10,926 
7 Cocoa Ns nie bs 600 
Coffee, Cardamoms and Sundries ena 406 
»,. Forest Grass and uncultivated Land 4,567 


Total ... 16,499 


—————E———E 


RANGALA TEA COMPANY (CEYLON), LTD. 


REPORT OF THE DIRECTORS, 

The Directors beg to submit the Balance Sheet 
and Profit and Loss Account to 31st December 
1899, duly audited. & os 

he balance brought forward from last 


year amounted to oie 518 1 3 
Less—Amount written off from cost 
of Properties as Depreciation of 
Machinery; eto ipeaese 300 0 6 
218 1 3 
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To which has to be added the Profit for 
Se 1,715 18 5 


1899 le 


1,933 19 8 
An Interim Dividend for the year 1899 
was paid on Sept. 21, "99 amounting to 660 0°0 
Leaving a sum of £1,273 19. °8 

Which it is proposed to deal with as follows :— 
1 In payment of a Final Dividend of 2 
per cent for 1899, free Income Tax 


(making 5 per cent for the year) £440, 0.0 
2 In writing off from cost of Proper- 

ties as depreciation of Machinery,etc. 500 0 0 
3 In carrying forward the Balance of 333,19 8 


: £1,273 19° 8 
The Tea crop amounted to 211,361 lb.>. and 
the Cardamoms to 4,211 lb. (or 3,743 1b. net) as 
against the original estimates of 210,0001b. and 5,000 
lb. respectively. The bought leaf was 13,867 1b. 
ing a total tor the year of 225,228 lb. of - Tea. 
The sales of Tea show a net average price per 
lb. of 7°03 pence, being equal to, say, 42 cents 
per lb. Exchange for the Company’s drafts during 
the year has-averaged Is, 4 9-16d., as agaiust the 
exchange for 1898 of 1s, 47-16d. ~ 
The following Table gives the acreage of the 
Hstates for the last five years : — 


1895 .1896 1597 [7898 1899 

Tea in bearing 5OVS, H9LA 5914, 5912, 5914 
do partial bearing —, 63 63 90 904 
Tea not in bearing T1250 61 34, 34 


Cardamoms 654 56°. 56 56 56 

do not in bearing — — = 10°14 
Grass and Fuel Timber 25 25 25 25 25 
Forest and Waste Land- 4463 444 ; 444. 484 ..430 


Total '1,24l° 1,241 1,241 1,241 1,241 

The following is‘a Statement of the Tea and Oarda 

mom crops: with the yield-of Lea peracre for the 
same period :— 


Tea, Cardamoms. Yield of tea per 
lb. lb. acre. lb. 
1695.2. 201,631 2,172 340 
1896 .. 228,360 4,842 380 
1897 .. 212,555 8,291 360 
1898 .. 206,620 4,026 349 
1869 ., 211,361 4.211 357 
During the year an additional expenditure of 


£398 18s. has’ been incurred on Capital: Acccunt, 
but from this must be deducted £22' 13s. 5d::re- 
alised by the sale of Tea Plants. F 
The prospects for the current year are so far 
satisfactory, the estimated yield being 220,000lb. 
of made Tea, and 4,000 lb. dry Cardamoms, and 
according to recent advices received from Ceylon 
the yield for the first’ two months of the present 
year was 4,175 lb. made Tea in excess of the corre- 
sponding period last. season. 
LINDOOLA TEA COMPANY, LIMITED. 


REPORT FOR 1899, 

Report presented at the third annual general 
meeting of the Lindoola Tea Company, Limited, 
held at 12, Fenchurch Street, London, on 1vth 
April :— : j 

The Directors have the pleasure to submit the 
balance sheet and accounts of the Company. for 
the year ending 31st December, 1899, duly-audited. 
The season proved a favourable one,.and the total 
yeld was 189,029 1b, tea plucked off 320 acres, being 
at the rate of 590 1b. per acre, costing free on 
board Colombo: 24:78: cents per lb... The gross 
average price of the 180,729 lb. sold in London 
was 83 per lb, Lasb year the crop amounted ‘to 
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‘186,776 lb. tea, and the average sale price in 
London was 87d per lb. gross, The current sea- 
son’s crop is estimated at 185,00U lb. tea. The 
rate at Which drafts were negotiated was Is 
419-64d against Is 4 7-32d last year. The Direc- 
tors desire to place on record their appreciation 
of the services of Mr. W. Sandy Thomas, the 
Manager in Ceylon. The net profit for the year 
amounts to £2,398 15s 1lld; to which has to be 
added the balance from last year of £223 6s 6d ; 
making together £2,622 2s 5d. Out of this the 
Directors have written off the balance of prelimin- 
ary expenses accourt £223 15s 10d; the preminm 
paid for consols £105 14s; the dividends on the 
6 per cent preference shares for the year ending 
3lst Deeember, 189g, have been paid £780 ; income 
‘tax £58 122 8d ; it is proposed :—To pay a dividend 
of 6 per cent free of income tax on ordinary 
shares, requiring £1,300; and to carry forward to 
next year the balance of £153 19s 11d. Total 
£2,622 2s 5d. The investment in consels has been 
written down to par ; but in view of the expenii- 
ture on buildings and machinery charged to 
revenue account, the Directors do not consider ib 
necessary to write off a specific sum for deprecia- 
tion. The Directors have been deprived, through 
death, of the services of their late colleague, 
Brigade-Surgeon John Bennett. The Director 
who retires on this occasion is Mr. Charles Murray 
Robertson, who, being eligible, offers himself for 
re-election. The Auditor, Mr. J Hamilton Alston, 
also offers himself for re-election. y 

. BoBERTSON, Bes & Co., Agents and Secretaries. 
London, March 30th, 1900. 

a 

““CRAIGHEAD TEA COMPANY, LIMITED. 


pis REPORT FOR 1899, 

Reports presented at the second ordinary annual 
general meeting held at Fenchurch Street, London, 
on 12th April, 1900. ; 

The Directors have the pleasure to submit the 
balance sheet and accounts of the Company for 
the year ending 31st December, 1899 duly 
audited, The mortgage has been reduced to 
£4,050 by the payment of the first instalment 
of £450 on the 3lst December last, which has 
been charged against the profit of the year. The, 
estates are reported to be in good condition 
and are being liberally cultivated. The total 
yield, excluding 5,025 lb. tea from purchased leaf, 
was 342,250 lb. tea and the gross average price 
obtained in wondon was 7°82d per lb. The ex- 
‘penditure included the sum of £350 spent on 
buildings and machinery and the up-keep of 

oung tea not yet in bearing which has this year 
tes charged against revenue. In the coming 
year a new roller and drying machine will be 
necessary, and the withering shed will be com- 
pleted. , 

The net profit for the year amounted to 
£3,145 17s 10d ; to which has to be added the 
balance last year of £457 Os 8d. Total £3,604 
183 6d, Interest on the mortgage has been paid 
£225; the first instalment of the mortgage (£4,500) 
has been paid £450 ; dividend on thesix per cent. 
preference shares for the year has been paid £421 
16s; an interim dividend of 2} per cent on the ordi- 
nary shares, free of income tax has been paid £572 
15s; preliminary expenses have been written off £153 
83 3d, It is proposed to pay a final dividend 
of five per cent free of income tax on the Ordi- 
masy shares which will require £1,145 10s ; and 
to carry forward the balance of £636 9s 3d. 
Total £3,604 183 6d, Mr. George Alston, the 
w- 
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Director who retires on. his occasion, being 
eligible, offers himself for re-election. Mr. 
J Hamilton Alson, the Auditor, also retires and 
offers himself for re-election. 

ROBERTSON Bots & Co., Agents and Secretaries, 
London, April 3rd, 1900. 


ee 
CEYLON PROPRIETARY TEA ESTATES 
Co., LTD. 
REPORT FOR 1899. 

Report of the Directors submitted at the Thir 
Annual Ordinary General Meeting of Shareholders 
held at the Office of the Company, on Wednes- 
day, 9th May, 1900. 

The Directors herewith submit the General Bal- 
ance Sheet and Profit and Loss Account for the 
the year ending 30th December, 1899, duly audited 
The net amount-at Credit of Profit and Loss 

Account after providing for General Expenses, In- 

come Tax, &c., is os . £6,911 12 9 
Debenture Interest paid paid to 30th Sep- 

tember, 1899 (Jess Income Tax), amounts 

to oe£125 0 0 
181. 5 0 


less from last Account ose 


£543 15 0 
Three months’ Debentures Interest to 30th 
Dec., 1899, (less Income Tax) amounts to 181 5 0 
Preference Dividends’ paid for 1899 (less 
Income Tax) amounts to... -«- 1,262 16 0 
Interim Dividend of two per cent on the 
Ordinary Shares paid 31st October, 1899, 
amounts to 5 57 -. 1,567 12 0 
It is proposed to pay a final Dividend of 
three per cent on the Ordinary Shares 
(making five per cent in all, free of Income 


Tax), which will absorb » 2301 8:0 

And to carry forward to next year a bal- 
ance of ... shee ane 1,094 16 9 
£6,911 129 


For the past year the Company’s Estates have 
given an increased crop of tea of 70,000 lb, and a 
yield of 439 lb per acre as against 407 Ib, the pre- 
vious year. 

The gross pricerealised for the teas'sold in London 
and Ceylon averaged 711d as against 694d last 
year, and the average rate of Exchange 1/4 26-64 
against 1/4 15-64, : 

The following statement shows the results of the 
working of the Company for the last three years :— 


Acreage Yield 


Year. of per Rate of Sale 
Teain Acre. Exchange Price of 
Bearing. per Tea. 
Ib. R. 5 
1897 .. 2100 413 1/3 15-32 690 
1898 .. 2105 407 1/4 15-64 6:94 
1899 .. 2111 439 1/4 13-32 711 


Estate Bought Tea manu- 

Year. Tea, Leaf Tea. fact’d for 
others. Total 
Ib. lb. Ib, Ib. Li) ate 
1897 .. 868,710 32,799 89,307 990,816 6,277 6 9 
1898 _.. 857,351 38,530 94,370 990,251 4,884 3 12 
1899 .. 927,395 61,772 1,681 990,848 6,790 2 5 


There are 2,356 acres planted with tej and the 
total area of the Estates comprises 3,058 acres. - 

The Radella factory was totally destroyed by fire 
on 26th October last. The loss wascovered by In- 
surance, and it is expected that tea manufacture will 
be resumed in the new building in June next. 

Under clause 69 of the Articles of Association, Mr. 
G, A. Talbot retires from the Board on this occasion, 
but, being eligible, offershimself for re-eclection, 

The Auditors, Messrs. Harper Brothers, Chartered 
Accountants, retire from office and offer themselves 
for re-election, 
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3 RAGALLA TEA ESTATES, LTD. 
REPORT FOR 1899, 


~ Report of the Directors to be submitted to the 
shareholders at the fifth annual ordinary general 
meeting, to be held at 30, Mincing Lane, H.C., on 
Wednesday, May 2nd, 1900, at 12 o’clock noon. ‘ 
‘The Directors beg to submit their report, and 
also statement of accounts duly audited, for the 
period of 18 months ending 31st December last— 


$ £ausiid. 
Showing a net profit for that 

_ period of wees aie 3178 13 10 

Addthe balance of last account .. 6414 9 

£3243 8 7 


Out of which the following dividends have been 
paid :— 
"1899, 1st’ January—Preference 


shares i £1050 0 0 
1899, 1st July—Preference 

shares ou 1050 0 0 
“1900, 1st Jan.—Preference 

shares a 1050 0 0 

ss 3150 0 O 

Leaving a balance to carry for- 
ward of b 50 £93 8,7 


The Directors much regret that they have to 
present accounts, the results of which do not allow 
of 2 dividend on the ordinary shares, but owing 
to the shortage of crop on Kelburne, the higher 
exchange and the low prices obtained for the high 
grown Ragalla teas last season, the profits have not 
reached the amount anticipated. 

During the season, which covers 18th months as 
aryanged at the iast meeting, the crops realized 
were :— 

Tes, 700,398 lb., at a gross average of 8:92d per lb. 

Coffee, 147 cwt.0 qr. 24 1b., at a gross average of 
78s 11d per cwt. 

“The following are the acreages of the Company’s 
estates :— 


gue. si 
Name. a 4 g £5 ‘Total. 
(oy red C} 
d = iS) AH Ry 
Ragalla-and 
_Haigran Oya 997 — 180 303 1390 


742 10 165 64 981 


1649 10 845 


Kelburne 


2371 


The estimates for the current season, from Ist 

January to 3)lst December, are :— 
Ragaila Tea, 425,000 ib. 

« Kelenxne Do 240,000 lb. Coffee, 20 ewt. 
+. Under Clause 97 of the articles of Association Mr. 
M.P Jivans retives from the Board, and being eligible 
offers himself for re-election. 
_ The appointment of. Auditors rests with theshare- 
holders, and Messrs. Fuller, Wise and Fisher offer 
themselves for re-election. C. EK. SrracHAN and M. 
®. Evans, Directors, and M. P. Evans & ~ Co., 
Secretaries. 
London, 24th April, 1900. 


——_—_ -—--— 


‘SALE OF MADULKELLY ESTATE. 


Madulkclly estate in the Kelebokka Valley, 
which has just been sold by Mr. M. H. 
Thomas for £7,500 to Mr. J. G. Mutter, covers 
no less than 785 acres, of which 258 or there- 
abouts are in tea.. It was at one time a very 
fine coffee estate, being one of the earliest 
opened in ‘the Valley,” and always a 
favorite. We believe it has also been doing 
very, well in tea. Mr. M. H. Thomas still 
retains Galheria (427 cultivated acres) and 
Oonoonagalla with 487 acres in cultivation. 
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THE LONDON COCOA MARKET, 


(By Harotp HAMEL SMITH.) 
FANCY PRICES FOR GRENADA CCCOA. 
April 12, 1900. 

The Grenada cacao planters have shewna 
novel but practical way of proying the in- 
terest they take in the South African. War 
Fund. Twelve of them sent over 14 bags of 
cocoa for sale with instructions that the net 
proceeds were to go tothe credit of the fund. 
in consideration of this, the cocoa was carried 
iveight free, and no dock or landing charges 
commission, &c., were charged by those buying 
or selling the cocoa, in order that the tund 
might get the benefit of the full amount 
realised, and to show their appreciation of 
this generosity fancy prices were. offered by 
the trade for the 12 lots offered. Seven bags 
sold at 90s, 55 bags at 105s and one half bag 
ab 106s or about 25s to 35s above theirnormal 
value. 

The sales went off this week with good 
competition, and at higher prices all round, 
especially for Grenadas. The market is still 
bare of Guayaquil, and there are no signs of 
the large receipts at Guayaquil to rival last 
year, Which were prophesied at the begin- 
ning of the crop, the total receipts at that Port 
to 3ist March being 72,300 quintals, against 
88,500 qts. in 1899, 70,000 in 1898, and 91,500 
in 1897; and the present stock in London is 
under 19,000 bags, while there are 25,000 at 
Havre. On Monday (9th) 500 bags Summer 
Arriba sold at 78s to 80s. All the Grenadas, 
and nearly all the Trinidads and Ceylons 
offered sold this week. Next week, owing 
to the holidays there will be no_ sales, but 
those to take place on 31st Aprll will be 
fairly well supplied with Grenadas and Tri- 
nidad, now being landed or ‘‘en route” but 
the present rise in price is expected; to be 
maintained, if not augmented, as the Govern- 
ment, who have not been buyers for) some 
times, are expected to come in, and the way 
the demand, without the Government com- 
peting, is taking up all available supplies as 
they land, gives increasing strength to this 
idea. 

The reports from Trinidad this mail com- 
plain of the shortness of supplies, and: that 
the quantity of cocoa coming to market 
evows sensibly less. The total shipments to 
29th March were 7,600 bags behind last year’s 
(67,564 bags against 75,117 bags) and large 
orders were in hand for Hurope and America 
when the mail left, which owing to the 
short supplies coming forward could not be 
filled. ‘he future prospects depend entirely 
on the weather, but no improvement is looked 
forward to till July or August, and only then, 
provided the weather continues favorable. 

{n answer to my enquiries as to the cause 
of ‘“*worminess” in Trinidad cocoa, Mr. Eugene 
Smith, a Trinidad planter of great’ experience 
and who is now looking after a cacao estate 
belonging to a well-known English manu- 
facturer, writes that ‘it is caused sometimes 
by putting the cocoa into bags whilst stili 
warm; or keeping it after being bagged in 
a damp place, The ‘worm’ is in the seed 
itself, that is the cocoa seeds produce it. If 
you examine the insect carefully you will 
see it is very much like a weevil, but of a 
rounder build and with bigger wings. 
Whether the insect first starts as a worm 
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and then develops into a weevil, I ain not in 
a position to say, but I believe it does so 
as it is in the shape of a worm that_ it 
‘rots’ the cocoas as itis called, though that 
is hardly the proper term. I think if you 
take note you will find that it happens in 
the better fermented cocoa oftener than in 
the commoner class.” 

Of the 7,204 bags offered this week 6,506 
bagssold at, and after, the sales. Of the 4,367 
bags of Tyinidad offered 4,120 bags sold, 
middling to good red 71s to 73s, fine marks 
75s to 79s. One lot of *‘San Antonia” mark 
83s'6d, Of 1,542 bags ‘Grenadas offered all sold, 
common to good 67s to 69s 6s, fine 70s and 71s. 

Of 829 bags of Ceylon offered 686 bags sold, 
smalls 64s 6d: to 70s} dark ved 70s to 72s, fair 
76s 6d to 80s, good to fine 82s 6d to 89s 6d. 
One lot of 2 bags picked beans, fine bright 
red 92s. There is still a good demand for 
fine bright red. "The sales included Maria 
70s and 71s, Rosebury and Benveula 76s 6d, 
Lower Haloya 77s, Kepitigalla 78s 6d, Wi- 
haragama and Marakona 80s, Gangaroowa 82s. 
(4 bags 83s bid refused), Palli 102 bags 85s. 
180 bags 88s to 89s 6d, CTC’ 2 bags 92s. 


: : 1899 1900 
: Bags Bags 
“Stock of all growth in London 108,197 92,547 
gERN? ,. at Havre 82,897 80,872 


r Ceylon & Java stock in Londn 12,000 8.813 


(By HaRroLp HAMEL SMITH.) 

as London, -E:C., April 20. 

- Owing to the Easter holidays there were 
no cocoa sales this week, and except a sale 
of some reddish grey Caraquez (Guayaquil) 
at 73s. I have not. heard of any cocoa having 
changed hands. Meanwhile there’ is still a 
good demand for all descriptions, but_espe- 
cially for fine Ceylons, Which are evidently 
much wanted, and the first, lots to arrive 
should: command high prices. In Trinidads 
low middling and middling red are at a value 
out of proportion tothe good red, some of 
the two grades I expect. will realise the same 
price this week, about 72s, same.as last week. 
Some of the Dominicas which sold at 67s 
was out.of approportionto the quality, but the 
demand for these cheaper qualities is very 
good. At present 4,500 bags are advertised 
for sale next week, but. no particulars are 
given, though I believe: about, 1,400 are 
‘Grenadas, and the vest mostly Trinidads, all 
of which have only recently arrived. 

The present stock of Ceylon is 8010 bags 
against 13,420 bags Jast year, prices are un- 
changed say, dull and dark red 70s to 72s, 
fair 76s to 80s, good to fiue 82s 6d to 89s 6d, 
there is no saying what price would be paid 
for a really first class lot fine cinnamon break 
-of creollo Ceylon 

-I see Cadbury’s have only advertised 25 
tons of butter next month, but at present 
prices have not advanced much: today it is 
quoted 1s 54d. The Dutch are expected to 
have up about 70 tons. 

— _ Llp ——— = 
PLANTING NOTES. 

- Mininc.—Negri Sembilan Government notifies 
‘that no new application for mining land, or for 
water rights for hydraulic mining will be enter- 
tained ac the Seremban Land Office until further 
notice.—Straits Times, May 1, 
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SUGAR PLANTERS in Java are doing well, despite 
hindrances from the land lass. which discourage 
the leasing of ground by Government for long 
terms. Figures speak eloquently of the headway 
made by planters under these diffieulties. Ten 
years ago tie sugar crop in that island reached 34 
millions of piculs. The yield in 1899 rose to IL 
millions of piculs.—Stradts Times, May 1. ; 


RUBBER.—A parcel of Para rubber (341 |b.) and 
samples of Rambong, Fi¢ws elastica, aud Singret, 
Willoughbia frma, prepared at Kuala Kangsar 
were sent to London by Mr. Derry for sale. All 
the best rubber sold at the rate of 33 10d per Jb. 
the highest price ever heard of for Para—except- 
ing Brazilian produced—and 6d per 1b. more than 
realised for that sent from Kuala Kangsar two 
years ago.—Perak Pioneer, May 2. 


PERFUME FARMING.—There is about to be 
started in Monrovia, California, the first perfume- 
farm and perfume-manufacturing plant operating 
om an extensive seale that has ever been established 
in the United States, some thousands of acres 
having been bought for the purpose in Southern 
California. Expert German and Freneh ‘che- 
mists have already been engaged, and this 
spring the plant, it is said, will be in operation. 
Several New York and Chicego capitalists have 
the matter in hand, and it is intended to organise 
astock-company, incorporated under the laws of 
Illinois. The wonder is that there is nothing of 
the kind in India !—Planting Opinion, May 5. 


G00D SHOOTING IN NEPAUL.—Sir George Luek’s 
party has just returned from the Nepani jungles, 
having had a most suecessful shoot. The other 
guns were Sir Bindon Blood, Colouel Ellis, R. E. 
and Captain Cook, A. D.C., while Major Pennell, 
A.D.C., and Captain Bald, 15th Hussars, were 
with the camp at different times. The spoil con- 
sisted of 14 tivers and three leopards, besides deer 
and good bags of quail were made at eff times. 
Of the 14 tigers, eight were males, and the smallest 
measured nine feet two inches ; all the ti@resses too 
were good specimens. The arrangements were in 
the hands of Colonel Ellis, who was assisted by 
that good sportsman Khan Bahadur Bala Khan of 
Sherpur, Philibhit, and everything went without 
a hiteh.—Péoneer. 


THE GENERAL CEYLON TEA | ESTATES 
Company.—It is no doubt disappointing that 
the directors have been unable to recommend 
a dividend for the past year, but im the cir- 
cumstances explained by the Chairman (Mr. 
Jas. Sinclair) to the meeting of shareholders 
which is reported in another column—there 
being only £4,000 of working capital left and 
the debenture interest amounting -to £7,000 
—we think the most prudent’ course was 
adopted, having in view the best interests of 
the Company and the strengthening of the 
financial position of the concern. If a:consi- 
derable improvement has not taken place by 
July, the shareholders will then be called 
together to consider a proposal to reduce the 
Company's capital, both preference and 
ordinary, to such an extent that an annual 
profit of £23,000 would cover the debenture 
interest, pay the preference dividend and 
something on the ordinary shares, and also 
allow of an appreciable amount being set 
poe annually for the redemption of deben- 
ures, gE . 
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Goyyespondence. 
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To the Editor. 


RUBBER YIELD IN NICARAGUA. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE “INDIA RUBBER WORLD.” 
Bluefields, February 9, 1900. 

Srr,—I have returned to my plantation on the 
Bluefields river, in Nicaragua. You may be in- 
terested in the result of my experiment in bleed- 
ing one of my cultivated rubber trees (Castillo 
elastica), at the age of five years and two months 
from the seed. I extracted from this tree 12 ounces 
of pure marketable rubber, without apparently 
injuring the growth of the tree. At the present 
price here of 60 cents per pound, the 12 ounces 
would be valued at 45 cents, gold, on the planta- 
tion. The yield will increase, of course, as the 


tree grows older. 
WILLIAM S, ARMSTRONG. 


COCONUT CULTIVATION. 
Franklands, Veyangoda, April 11. 


DEAR SiR,—-Mr. Cochran’s farewell gift to the 
Jsland— not final, I trust—is not the least with 
which his powers of observation and patient 
investigation, have endowed it. His researches 
into the constituents of the various parts of the 
coconut tree, of the nut and its different compon- 
ents, from the husk to the water, have helped 
to eorrect information previously available, and 
to bring within reach of the intelligent planter 
scientific facts of the highest value. His last 
letter published in your issue of the 29th ultimo 
has brought together a mass of information of the 
greatest interest, which ought to help planters to 
revise pre-conceived notions, and to stimulate 
inquiry and experiments. ‘ : 

In responding to your request for information 
from this estate, [wish it to bedistinctly understood 
that I am myself a learner, and that what I note 
down, as having come under my observation and 
experience, are matters which may be further 
elucidated, andin respect of which I am open to 
correction. ‘There are, however, 


TWO. ARTICLES OF THE AGRICULTURAL FAITH 


to | which Iam _ irrevocably committed 
—that coconuts. respond. appreciably to li- 
beral treatment, and that the proprietor 
who neglects to keep his plantation clean and to 
manure his trees in all but exceptionally rich 
soil, denies himself a sate and legitimate source of 
income. It may seem superfluous to record state- 
ments which are regarded. as axiomatic by the 
seientific agriculturist ; but I have often marvelled 
at the conservatism of intelligent men on the 
subject of manures. I mean, not as_ regards its 
uselessness or wastefulness on rich soil—of which, 
by the way, the Island cannot boast much—or as 
regards its inefficacy on stiff, hard, irresponsive 
soil, In dealing with average soil, they admit 
that manure will increase the yield; but they 
object that there is danger in accustoming the 
tree to manure, and that the effect of the stop- 
page of manure will be to throw the trees back 
dangerously. They are not clear why one should 
stop manuring one’s trees, when an average ex- 
penditure of, say R10 an acre a year, will ensure 
an average increase of income of R20 per acre 
per annum—or, say R10 per acre net. Nor do 
they insist that unmanured trees will never deteri- 
orate, or that they bear as well as manured trees 
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on similar soil. This distrust, or suspicion, of 
manure is a curious facb; but it must not be 
supposed thatit is confined to Coconut Planters, or 
to Ceylonese. Similar conservatism and_ scepti- 
cism have found expression in the Press from 
Tea Planters; and although more enlightened 
views are gaining ground, there seems to be much 
confusion yet, as in matters affecting the animal 
kingdom, so in matters relating to the vegetable 
kingdom, between stimulants and tood ; and ob- 
jection is raised to substances which aie intended 
to build upa plant, or to restore to it what is 
taken from it in crops, which would be applicable 
only to stimulating substances which may force 
unnatural crops and leave the tree exhausted. 

I do not pretend to be a scientist; nor can i 
claim the wide and prolonged experience which 
finds expression in Mr. Jardine’s interesting 
letter in your issue of the 6th instant, but such 
experience as I have had, eneourages me 


TO CONTINUE THE USE OF MANURE, 


and to counsel its use by friends. The 
special manures to be used and the 
system of application, must depend on_ the 


varying conditions of soil and climate to be dealt 
with; and Mr. Cochran’s letter indicates gener- 
ally the direction in which information may be 
sought and applied. Those who have no faith in 
the scientist, or who distrust artificial manures, 
may yet be guided by observation and the ex- 
perience of their neighbours, and find abundant 
materials on and about their estates wherewith 
to maintain their trees in heart and increase 
their crops. ; 

Mr. Cochran’s reference to some information he 
obtained from me on application, calls for a 
slight correction. He is probably under the im- 
pression that I dig in the droppings of the 
grazing cattle—which are tied, two and two, over 
night, under each tree, for a week or ten days 
according to cireumstances—witiout any further 
application. Such is not the case, ‘Lhree lbs. of 
bone dust are sprinkled round the stem of each 
tree and dug in with the droppings, and the clods 
are covered up with fallen branches,—ashes, if 
available, being previously sprinkled. Generally, 
the ashes are applied to the trees whenever the 
fallen branches, &e, are burnt. under each tree. 
Mr. Cochran’s calculations show that the drop- 
pings—one advantage of which is that but little 
of their ammonia is dissipated—possess sufficient 
manurial substance for the needs of the tree ; but 
as the grass under coconut trees steadily grows 
less under the influence of the overhanging shade, 
it is impossible to maintain on a cultivated estate 
grazing cattle enough for all its manurial wants. 
Atleast one half of this estate is manured with 
cattle-manure from road-side sheds and chekoo 
yards; and although this stuff ought to be 
richer, from the-poonac, &c. on which working 
cattle;are fed, much of its value is lost by expo- 
sure of the heaps to sun and rain. About 
a cwt of this road-side manure I apply to each 
tree, with bones and ashes iu similar quantities 
as before mentioned; and the results seem about 
equal, Ina young plantation in which new trees 
are constantly coming into bearing, it is difficult 
to compare field by field with absoiute accuracy ; 
but both in the appearance of the trees and in 
the crops gathered from them, the results are 
practically the same, 

About theend of 1897, Messrs. Freudenberg & 
Co,, kindly placed at my disposal certain artifi- 
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cial’ manures—Thomas’ phosphate, sulphate of 
ammonia, sulphate of potash, kainit—which I 
applied to trees, alongside others which were treated 
with cattle-manure and bone-dust in the manner 
above described, and 


A SEPARATE RECORD 


was keptofthecrops plucked off the treesthustreated 
at twelve pluckings, extending over two years. My 
Superintendent duly sent in his Report on the 
experiments ; but here, too, no marked difference 
was observable, either in the appearance of -the 
trees or the crops gathered. Probably, snore con- 
tinuous experiments are necessary. 

It must not be forgotten that; just as the coconut 
tree is much longer coming into bearing than 
tea or coffee, so the effects of manure must be 
watched for during a longer period. Speaking 
roughly, improved crops cannot be expected 
during the first year, as it takes a year tor all the 
nuts on the tree to ripen;and itis during the 
second year that the benefit which a tree has 
derived trom the application of manure will show 
itself in fruit. If the quantity applied is suffi- 
ciently large, the third. year, too, may show 
results ; but I prefer not to put down too much, 
manure at a time, and think the disturbance of 
the roots in alternate years is not too frequent, 
Ishare Mr. Jardine’s: scepticism regarding the har- 
vesting of 

90 NUTS A TREE 
considerable 


over any undivided acreage. 
Not that such a ‘return is inconceiva- 
ble, or outside reasonable expectations in a 


good district, on estates intelligently opened up, and 
planted with carefully selected seed ; but it is 
only recently that attention has been paid to good 
seed nuts for nurseries; and the inequality of the 
trees—whether through bad seed, early neglect, 
or a treacherous subsoil—in vigour and as crop- 
bearers, even on the best estates, is one of the 
most disturbing experiences in coconut cultivation. 
Then, ip is one thing to put an average of 90 
nuts on the trees over extensive fields, and quite 
another thing to keep them there during the try- 
ing droughts which denude the trees of tender 
nuts, twice or thrice a year in the best districts. 
An average of 40 nuts to the tree is not to be 
despised ; and most people will be content if they 
‘ean attain to 50a tree, or 3,500 per acre, which 
systematic cultivation can secure in an average 
district, and which should represent a very 
satisfactory return on a safe investment. As to 
trees, of which Mr, Cochran has been informed, 
bearing 400 nuts for years together, they should 
be worth going a long way to see. I have 
some trees here which carry 200 to 300 nuts; 
and it is difficult to see where the extra nuts 
are to be packed and maintained. As for 900 
nuts on a tree—well, they may be arecanuts! 
Thave not lost the faith in 
SALT, 
asa manure for coconuts, which I first felt, reason- 
ing from analogy, and looking to the splendid growth 
of trees along the sea-borde. True, that there are 
trees in inland districts which look as vigorous 
and bear as heavily as those on the coast line ; but 
look at the difference in soil, and it will be clear 
that salt plays an important part in building up 
and maintaining the productiveness of the tree 
on poor soil. As against Mr. Jardine’s doubts, 
I may set the confidence’ of a Proprietor in 
Henaratgoda, who has used ‘salt with the best 
results, which he may | be induced” to make 
public, His example would be very readily fol- 
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lowed by many, if only the Government pursued 
an enlightened policy by issuing salt at cost price 
for agricultural purposes. And there is hope now, 
after Sir West Ridgeway’s recognition of the need 
of scientific experts to help on agricultural indus- 
tries. Meanwhile, in husk, the Planter has a 
waste product, rich in potash, which he ‘can 
utilize, either by packing trenches with it, or 
reducing it to ashes.—Yours truly, 
F. B. 


WHAREHOUSE CHARGES ON TEA 
LONDON 


London, April 12th. 

Sir,—I venture to trouble you with the en- 
closed copy of correspondence, and if you can 
find room to publish it, you will, I think, confer 
a favour on the tea planting community, as it 
throws a flood of light on the reasons why the 
charges on tea warehoused in London are main- 
tained at so high a level. , 

I must explain that when. the wretched draft 
dispute was forced upon the trade, by the ill- 
advised action of the Ceylon Association in 
London, I, with others associated with me in 
adjoining offices, wrote a letter to ‘the Associa- 
tion protesting against their bringing on the 
dispute (unfortunately without avail). We then 
strongly urged the Association to take up the 
dock charges question, as being a much more 
important matter. 

The Secretary replied that the Committee had 
tried in 1893 without success, and then made 
the statement referred to in the enclosed corre- 
spondence, which, from the sequel, he is likely 
to regret. 

You will now see that the dock company, who 
warehouse about a fourth part of the entire im- 
port of tea into London, have always been in 
favour of reducing charges ; but they are outvoted 
by the other members of the ‘‘ Ring,” who among 
them, take charge of the other three-fourths. 

The manager of Cutler Street tells me that 
one great obstacle to a reduction in rates arises 
from the fact that Syndicates are formed for 
importing tea, in which some Wharfingers take an 
interest, and that some of those interested in 
such Syndicates do not object to the very pro- 
fitable nature of the business of. warehousing tea, 
because it fosters such operations and gives eom- 
missions all round. i tj. abt 

How the planters, who must inevitably pay 
these exorbitant charges, benefit by such business, 
I fail to see. The tea required for consumption 
in the United Kingdom must come here, whether on 
Growers’ or Buyers’ account. What the planter 
has to do is to endeavour to reduce the cost’ot 
putting his tea on the London market. The ex- 
istence of this ‘‘ Tea Clearing House,” or “Tea 
Warehousing Ring,” as I prefer to call it, is 4 
deliberate tax on the grower of tea. That ring 
ought to be broken up; and the sooneritis done 
the better. —Yours faithfull , i 

.» DUNCAN. .W.H. SKRINE. 


From Ceylon Tea Association in London, to 
A. Thomson, Esq. 
S 9th April. 
_ Dear Sir,—In reference to, correspondence with 
yourself and others in May last, I have the 
pleasure to enclose for the information of yourselt 
and the other gentlemen associated with yon, 
copies of letters that have passed between myself 


fully, 
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and the Docks Joint. Committee.—Yours faith- 
(Signed) Wm. MARTIN LEAKE. 
Tea Clearing House Committee, 21 Mincing 
Lane, 10th April. 
_W. Martin Leake, Esq., Secretary, Ceylon Asso- 
ciation in London. 
DEAR SiR,—The attention of this Committee 
having been drawn to recent correspondence 
between yourself and the representative of the 
London and India Docks Joint Committee, re- 
specting the question of rates and_ charges on 
Tea, I am desired on behalf of the Tea Clearing 
House Committee tostate that there is absolutely 
no foundation for the statement that the Tea 


Clearing House Committee are ruled by the — 


London and India Docks Joint Committee, and 


that the latter have been in favour of increasing | 
rather than of reducing the charges in connection _ 


with the warehousing of tea. At no time have 


they made any such suggestion, but, on the'con- — 
_ trary, they have always advocated a reduction 


of rates with a view to meeting the applications 
made on behalf of the Importers,—I am, dear sir, 
yours faithfully, 


(Signed) Gro. T. Poock, Secretary. 
London and India Docks Joint Committee, 109, 
Leadenhall Street, April 5, 

Martin Leake, Esq., Secretary, Ceylon Associa- 


‘tion. 


DEAR Sir,—I am informed that the following 
is an extract from a letter dated the 16th May 
1899, and signed’ by you as Secretary of the 
Ceylon Association, and Ihave to ask you to be 
good enough to give me the authority upon which 
you made such unfounded statements, and which 


are calculated to do the Joint Committee con- 


siderable harm, when addressed, as they were in 
this instance, to Importers of Tea. 

‘In regard to the’ Dock and Warehouse 
rates, the Tea Committee did its very utmost 


in 1893 to move the Tea ‘Clearing House to 


make a change, but that Institution has a mono- 


' poly ruled ‘by the Joint Dock Committee, who 


would rather increase the rates if they possibly 
eould.”—Yours faithfully, 
(Signed) J. GREENWAY, Assistant to Manager. 


From W. Martin Leake to J. Greenway, Esq. 
April 9 

» DEAR Sir;—I have your letter of the 5th inst. 

I must point ‘out that my letter, from which 


‘you send me an extract, was written in reply to 


certain representations made by several members 
of my Association and is clearly of the nature of 
a privileged communication. 

Setting that aside, I am willing to admit that 
the word “ruled”. is somewhat too strong to be 
applied to the great influence undoubtedly exer- 
cised by your Committee over the proceedings of 
the Tea Clearing House. With that exception I 
merely, stated facts that seem to me unquestion- 
able. 

(1) That in 1893 my Committee attempted 
(without success) ‘‘to move the Tea Clearing 
House to make a change” inits rates. (2) That 
the Joint Dock Committee at the date of my 
letter had, consistently shown a wish to increase 
Dock rates if they possibly could. 

On the latter point it is mot necessary to go 
beyond my own personal experience. {In February 
1896, I was instructed, as Secretary of my Asso- 
ciation, to forward to your Committee a protest 
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against their attempt ‘‘to secure a monopoly of 
warehousing of products by imposing a direct and 
unwarrantable charge upon all gaods intended 
for delivery to craft” (see my letter to your 
Manager 24th February, 1896). 

In 1899, at the very time when my letter, of 
which you make complaint, was written I was 
acting in my capacity as Deputy Chairman of 
Cement Section of the London Chamber of Com- 
merece on a Committee appointed to resist new 
charges imposed by the Joint Committee, charges 
which being subsequently shown to be illegal 
were ordered to be refunded. 

Recent writings and speeches of your Directors 
can, of course, not be quoted in support of a 
levter written last May, but havine read the 


memo issued by Mr. Sydney Holland and the 


recent speeches of the Dock Chairman, I have 
ditheulty in understanding in what sense your 


Committee considers a statement that it would 
gladly increase rates if possible, to be ‘‘un- 
founded.’’—Yours faithfully, 


(Sioned) WiILLIAM MARTIN LEAKE, Secretary, 


WAREHOUSE RATES ON TEA. 
27, Mincing Lane, London, 10th April, 
W. Martin Leake, Esq. 
DEAR Sik,—With reference to your letter to 
Mr, A Thomson, dated 9th April, and its en- 


_ closures, I am at a loss to understand your re- 


marks to Mr. Greenway that your letter of 16th 
May last was ‘‘clearly of the nature of a privi- 
leged communication.”’ 

That letter was written in reply to one signed 
by several large tea importers, headed by my- 
self, making a strong representation in favour of 
your Association taking up the subject of the 
excessive rates for working teas. 

In reply you madea positive statement to the 


effect. that the ‘‘Tea Clearing House is a mono- 


poly ruled by the Joint Dock Committee who 
would rather increase rates if they possibly 
could.” 


I and the other firms sent a rejoinder on the 


subject, of which we did not. even receive an 


acknowledgment, 

Finding that your Association was either unwill- 
ing or unable to do anything in the matter, I and my 
Manager, Mr, T A Williams, have never relaxed 
our efforts to bring the facts home to the growers 
of tea (on whom move particularly the incidence 
of the present heavy rates mainly fall) and to 
do what we could here to bring pressure onthe 
Dock Company, who we thought should have a 
preponderating influence in the settlement of 
rates to be levied. 

To my surprise, I found that your statement 
above quoted, was contradicted point blank, by 
the Joint Dock Committee, and as a matter 
of fact it seems, that in voting at the Meetings 
of the Tea Clearing House, the hand held up 
by the Dock Representative has no more weight 
than the hand held up by any of the smaller 
members of the body. 

When challenged by Mr. Greenway on the 
subject of your statement to me, and my co- 
signatories, you make what f must venture to eall 
a very inadequate reply, and .endeaveur to obs- 
cure the issue by reference to the charges for 
the use of Dock water by barges, and to charges on 
cement. What there is germane to the subject 
of charges for warehousing tea in these questions, 
IT fail to see, 
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From enquiries that I have made, I now learn 
that there are many of those now connected 
with the Ceylon Association who have made 
arrangements, by which they and, (or) the Firms 
or Companies with which they are  connec- 
ted, get, either directly, or indirectly advantages 
out of the charges levied by the members of 
the Tea Clearing House, which are denied to 
importers generally. 

This being so, it is not surprising that there 
is not the same energy displayed in carrying 
on the agitation for the reduction in rates, which 
would otherwise be the case. 

T learn that even the wholly inadequate reduc- 
tion of 5 per cent. hasnot yet been agreed to, 
although strongly supported by the Joint Dock 
Committee. 

This disposes of your reference to the ‘ great in- 
fluence undoubtedly exercised over the proceedings 
of the Tea Clearing House” by the Joint Dock 
Committee. 

It would seem that the collective votes cfa 
number of comparatively small wharves, is quite 
capable of rendering nugatory the efforts of the 
Joint Dock Committee to do, what I am assured 
they are wishful to do, viz: make a substantial re- 
duction in the charges on Tea. 

The Tea Clearing House is, no doubt, a very 
powerful body, and may consider that the Importers 
are at their mercy, but in the end, I believe, that 
they will find it politic to agree to a thorough re- 
vision of the rates; if they do not doso, I and those 
associated with me, who I feel sure will be sup- 
ported by the Planters generally, will notrest until 
a strong effort is made to break up the ‘‘ring”’ for 
good and all.—Yours faithfully, (Signed) p.p. DUN- 

cAN W. H. SKRINE, THORNTON A. WILLIAMS. 
London and India Docks Joint Committee, Cutler 

Street Warehouses, 10th April. 


DEAR MR. WILLIAMS,—In my letter of the 5th 
instant, I omitted to mention that some months 
since the Docks Joint Committee brought the 
question of Tea Warehousing Charges before the 
Tea Clearing House Committee, and proposed a re- 
duetion therein, which they continued 
steadily to press, until their efforts have now been 
atteuded with partial success, —Your faithfully. 

(Signed) J. GREENWAY. 

Thornton A, Williams, Esq., 27 Mincing Lane. 


COCONUTS, OR COPRA? 


Hanwella, April 29. 

Sir,—The following figures taken from last 
year’s records of the estate [ am on, (20 miles 
irom Colombo), may be of some use to your 
correspondent ‘‘Goiya.” 

Excepting a few thousand nuts, the whole 
crop was sold in copra. The average price 
obtained for the year was R41:13 per candy, 
1,136 nuts having been required to the weight. 
The cost of curing the crop, including husk- 
ing and burning of husks, was RI1‘62 per 
1,000, which added to the cost of transport, 
gave a net proceed of R32:40 per 1,000 nuts 
on the estate. I may add that I have begun 
this year under better auspices, having ob- 
tained so far R523 net. 

fistates where nuts are easily disposed of, 
enjoying competition amongst buyers, need 
not make copra, but others less favourably 
situated, will find considerable advantage in 
selling their produce cured. 
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It is time the growers should co-operate 
and endeavour to improve on the system, so 
far followed, in offering their copra to the 
buyers, which if organized will secure a full 
market value for their produce and their 
labour thereon. Z. 


—_—— 


COCONUT CULTIVATION. 


Hanwella, April 20. 


S1r,—Coconut planters must be grateful to 
Mr. Cochran for his scientific observations—and 
having supplied these with important information, 
showing what their produce removes from the soil, and 
what some of them, (unfortunately not all) return 
to it in different forms and proportion of fertilizers. 

Mr. Jardine contributes most useful and practical 
advice—which derived as it is from experience, and 
known success, nobody should hesitate to follow. ~ 

In the Observer's editorial of the 6th instant, com- 
ments have been made upon the considerable diversity 
in returns from manuring—and the desirability of 
experiments being made to see to what extent the 
bearing could be increased by manuring. This could 
be done with a small patch or particnlar field, but 
not over a large area—unless it is on an estate— 
properly treated from its infancy—and otherwise 
a model one—besides manuring. 

It is beyond doubt that the coconut like almost every 
other product cannot be successfully cultivated with- 
out the use of fertilizers—but this is no reason why it 
should be considered imperative that it must be 
arithmetically and scientifically proportioned, to entitle 
us to a sure and abundant crop. The results of 
manuring must certainly vary with different growers 
—though they might follow the same prescriptions in 
form and quantity and this difference will be due to 
the composition of different soils—irrespective of 
fertility and moisture available. A great deal will also 
be due to jat and the modus operanit at the start, and 
not a little to the system followed in the application 
of the fertilizer. 

In the case of a modern plantation—the cautious 
planter will have been in the first instance careful in 
the selection of the land, and with the nuts for 
planting—so that the results of his labors to fol- 
low—cannot be disappointing. It is not so with 
old plantations more or less neglected. Here the 
cultivator is supposed to vastly increase his average 
crop, even to the extent of making a certainty of it— 
by manuring. Undoubtedly this must tend to an 
improvement, but time must be allowed and a more 
liberal system of manuring followed for satisfactory 
results. 

Mr. Jardine properly points out we must not only 
manure for fruit, but Jeaves, stem, and roots as well, 
and what a quantity some neglected trees will re- 
quire, before they can spare any for fruit |! 

Very frequently on old plantations we come across 
some very bad patches of soil, where little or no 
cultivation is possible, as the growth and spreading 
of roots are obstructed by stone, cabook, or laterite. 
The treesin such soil—others of bad jat,—those with 
their trunks damaged, and barren ones:—on such 
little improvement can be effected by manuring, 
consequently this must tell on the average crop of 
the estate. ‘ 

I agree with Mr. Jardine and doubt the existenze 
of estates on which the trees yield an average of 90 
nuts per tree. Should there be any, 1 do not believe 
that the owners of such estates are better off than 
those getting only 50 to 60, when the size of their 
respective nuts are considered in the out-turn of the 
number of nuts to the candy of copra. This is 
another point Mr. Cochran should consider in the 
making of his tables. 

Now that we are supposed to know the manurial 
ingredients required for the coconut, it will be useful 
to learn the different opinions respecting the system 
of application to be followed. Thisin my point of 
view being the most important. 
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My humble opinion is that the drier the climate, 
the deeper into the soil should the manure be applied 
and the farther from the tree to encourage the growth 
of roots deeper from the surface, where more mois- 
ture will be available; and farther from the trees 
they are drawn, the larger will be the area over 
which the moisture is absorbed. Of course, I would 
not manure where there are no signs of roots, but 
it should be the effort of the cultivator to bring 
them gradually where they have not been before and 
encourage them to go farther if possible. 

In conformity with my views and the little ex- 
perience I have gained, the following is the system 
T would adopt and on which I should yery much 
like to hear the opinions of Veteran Planters. 

In the first year I would spread the manure, one foot 
clear of the trunk in a radius of 4 ft. and the soil 
turned if possible in lumps to a depth of about 10” 
this operation in a field planted say 22’ apart will 
leave between lines—both ways,—a strip of 12’ uncul- 
tivated soil. The third year one of these strips is 
manured uninterruptedly between each line, and the 
eross strip is taken in hand and dealt with similarly 
in the fifth year—having thus in three applications 
manured and tilled all the soil over the whole field and 
encouraged thegrowth of rootseverywhere—ané avoided 
disturbing them too frequently —as it would if regu- 
larly manured every third year at the foot of the tree. 

Further manuring when due would take place 
between lines, each application made between trees 
every other year erossing one another. 

Considering that a good tillage of the soil cannot be 
given without severing a large number of roots of the 
coconut it must follow that the farther from the tree 


this injury is inflicted the less it will be felt. 


‘As with every other products, so with the coconut, 
cultivation must be carefully and thoroughly done 
and the old saying “ that waat is worth doing, at all, 
is work doing well,” is as true of this as any other 
cultivation. Cc. Z. 


—_— — Ee 


TOMATOES AND THEIR CULTURE. 

April 22, 
DEAR SiIR,—With reference to your re- 
marks regarding tomatoes from Dehiwala, 
it is no surprise to have tomatoes pro- 
duced during dry weather; in fact, I find 
they cannotjwell be grown under any other con- 
ditions, as unless sheltered from rain in wet 
weather they become affected by a disease. I 
should like to know the experience of some of 
your readers in growing this very useful esculent. 
Yours truly, 


PINEAPPLE CANNING. 


Kandy, April 23rd. 
Drar Srr,—In one of your issues. I 
note that you wondered why Ceylon did 
not can and export pineapple like Singa- 
pore. For the best of all reasons, I fear, 
because the trade is overdone. The pine- 
apple canners in Singapore have been_ los- 
ing money on the business and a good deal 
of the land formerly in pineapples, has been 
let slide; so I was told when at Singapore 

last year.— Yours truly, PLANTER. 


ARTIFICIAL MANURING. 


A NEW AGRICULTURAL ANALYST. 
Colombo Commercial Company, Limited, 
Colombo, Apri! 26. 
DEAR StR,—The greatly extended use of 
yaluable’ concentrated fertilizers calls for 
exact scientific information on all points con- 
nected with the selection and preparation of 
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manures, in order that there may be no waste 
and that the best economic results may be 
obtained. We have, therefore, deemed it 
advisable, as well in our own interests as 
estate agents and proprietors, as in the 
interests of our constituents, to engage a 
trained Agricultural Analyst. We Rave 
pleasure in informing you that we have 
secured the services of Mr. Robert Hadie who 
has worked under Professor Aikman of 
Glasgow, for twelve years, and for the ‘last 
seven has acted as his Chief Assistant. Mr 
Eadie, who is well acquainted with the 
methods adopted in modern manuring, will 
analyse any sample of soil submitted: and 
if desired, make a manurial recommendation. 
Having regard, however, to Mr. Bambevr’s 
investigations and his continued residence in 
the planting districts, we do not anticipate 
that Mr. Hadie’s assistance will be required 
so much in this direction as in preparing and 
analysing manures. In future we shall be 
able to verify all analyses furnished to us 
and thus from our own knowledge guarantee 
the purity of each manure we sell.—I am 

Dear Sir, yours faithfully, : 

JOHN G. WARDROP, Manager. 


IMPERIAL TEA COMPANY (CEYLON), 


CORRESPONDENC RESPECTING AGENCY 
Sein ee CHAEGES, &C. 

i »—Now that the Imperial Tea Con 

Ceylon has issued its teport for 1899, Ae ow 
that the lucky shareholders are aware that the 
perennialand princely dividend (perennial it would 
seem) of four per cent is to accrue to them 
it may interest some of them, it I give an ex: 
tract from some correspondence I had with the 
local agents during 1898, As there has been no 
difference made, to my knowledge, in the 


. charges, shareholders can draw their own infer- 


ences as to how much profit is absorb i 
local Agvecnt’s Tite EAS &e., iin Sone 
; ARTHUR R, 1G 
Oddington, Lindula, May 1. eee 
Extract from «a letter to Messrs. Wanittall & 
Agen's for the Impe-ial Tea E S0) ‘ P Ces 
eee aes se hema states Company of Ceylon 
I notice tha! Ayency Charges in Colombo are 1 per 
cent on disbursement~. I presume ths applies to all 
monies paid into estate accounts, Is there no com 
mission on drafts? I also note 1 cent per lb. is paid 
on all tea shipped or sold loc:lly; is charge for shir- 
ping included in this «ne ce t, or is this a suparhie 
charge? (Answer gives it as included.) I no'ice in 
balance-sheet for 1897, 2 per cent. is paid to the London 
Agents for all produce sold in Colombo, Assuming 
Ue! all Produce ot the Company's estates was sold in. 
oombo.am I rightin sup,o3sng ge: ; 
would be as elses — LF eaekce ial da 
Allowiug the crop to be ths year the sa ; 
565,170 lbs. and suyposing it airs be sold Bh ean 
at, say, 40 cents ; and taking all Estates expenditure to 
be 30 cents, inciuding brokerage ete., profits would be 
so fsr as ordmary charge: wen’, R56 517-00—lesg 
U slombo charges at 1 cent per lb. R5,651'17: less London 
agent's: comm’ssion at 2 per cent.—commi sion 
R4.531,‘36, or 18 per cent. of the Ocylon pr: fit. Please 
correct me if [ sm wrore Add io th 8 the 
Directors, and 27 per cent. is accounted ‘or. (£350 at 
1/4=R5 250) (Signed) AstaHur R. WicGeIN' 
P. S.—The answer to this 1 cannot be at the 
trouble of copying out, but it was to effect thatm 
figures were in the main co rreet bit misleading Y 
Shareholders appear to have no redres? as the 
Directors apparently ente:ed into these harmless 


arrangements on their behalf, and they will be in 
effect until the Directors renew them. I+ is justifi- 
able to assume that the London Agents have an 
cquivalent commission on tea sold in London to that 
sold locally. (Copy forwarded to local agents—reply 
affixed)—A.R, W. 

A. R. Wiggin, Esq:, Oddington, Lindula, 


Dear Sir,—We rcturn herewith the press copy enclosed 
in your letter without dste. The following clause 
appears in the Directors’ Report, dated April 17th 
1899, of which you doubtless have a copy :— 


* «The Directors are pleased to report that the 
Colombo Agents have voluntarily mads a modification 
in their scale of charges, as from the commencement of 
the 1898 ;ea-on, to the advantuge of the sharehaldeis,”’ 


Tt is therefore, unnecessary for us to go into the 
question of corrections of inaccuracies in your letter 
to the Press: For any further icformation we would 
refer you tothe Head Office of the Company.—Y ours 
faithfully, (Sgd.) Wurrratn & Co., Ageuts. 


The Imperial Ceylon Te: Estates, Limited, Colombo, 
‘May 8rd, 1900. 


MR. SUTTON’S SAFETY STEAM DRIER 


Talawakelle, May 3. 


DEAR Sir,—I am sending you a sample of 
cocoa dried in my Patent ‘‘ Safety” steam heated 
dryer and shall be glad if you will kindly give me 
your opinion about it. 


In the first place I must tell you I know aothing 
“about cocoa, nor had I any one to assist me during 
the drying process, bar coolies. I carried out the 
instructions given me by a few kind friends to the 
best of my ability. Had I had some experienced 
“person to help me the result would have. been 
“better. : 
The beans were fermented. at Katugastota, 
_ washed and put in a bag and sent to Drayton fac- 
tory to be dried, where I have been experimen- 
ting with oneof my ‘* Safety” dryers. The beans 
were 24 hours on the road from Katugastota to 
Drayton before they were put in the ‘ Safety;” 
they were washed in coid water. 


The boiler which supplied steam to the “Safety” 
was also supplying steam to an 8 HP engine 
. driving three tea-rolling machines. The pressure 
' of steam in the boiler was 60 lb per square inch, 

by means of a reducing valve, the pressure of 
steam in the coils of the dryer was only five 
Ib per square inch, which gave a very even 
temperature of 140 degrees during the whole 
time the beans were being dried, from start to 
fiaish. The beans . were spread over two trays, 
one deep, but I think they could with ease be 
spread two or three deep and thus give a far 
larger outturn. The trays have galvanised iron 
wire mesh, a piece of hessian cloth was spread 
over the wire mesh and the beans spread on it. 

The following are particulars and results of the 
experiment. 

Monpay.—Weight of cocoa after washing 54 1b. 
Spread on two trays 3’ 6’ by 3’6°. Time in the 
dryer three hours, turned over about 15. minutes. 
Weight of beans after three hours drying 85 Ib. 
Taey were then spread out on a wooden floor and 
covered cver with Uessian cloth and left so till 
next day. 


*.% No me.ton of amount or any detai.s giyon.— 
ATM. 
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used for the dryer alone, 


[June 1, 1906, 


Turspay. - Weight of beans before being put in 
dryer 34 lb. Kept in dryer four hours and turned 
over as before. Weight when taken ont 27 Ib. They 
were then spread on the floor as before and allowed 
to ferment till next day. 

WDNESDAY.—Weight of beans before being dried 
264 lb. Duration of time in dryer third day six 
hours (these could have been spread on one tray 
only). Weight of beans after six hours drying 23 
Lae They were then spread out on the floor as 
efore. 


Dit tae of the beans as per sample 


Result 54 1b. green beans, 22 lb. dry. 


One 16 Tray ‘‘ Safety” will dry at 12 1b. of 
beans per tray placed one deep on the tray, 
192 Ib. in 33 hours, 3 by 192, 576 Ib. per day 
of 105 hours, or 1,152 Ib. per day of 104 if placed 
two deep, or 1,728 lb, per day of 104 if placed 
three deep. It can only be found ont by ex- 
perience what is the correct thickness to place 
them in on the trays, also what is the correct 
temperature they ought to be subjected to during 
the different periods of drying. 


The temperature can be regulated and evenly 
maintained to a degree, from that of the outside 
air, to anything up to 260 degrees F with fifty 
lb. steam pressure. The consumption of fuel 
was very hard to ascertain correctly, as the boiler 
was supplying steam to the engine as well during 
the first two days, but on the third day when 
the boiler, an eight horse power loco, was 
it used one yard of 
moderately dry firewood to raise steam from cold 
water and kept up steam during the whole of 
the six hours. The result would have been the 
same had all the trays been in use as has been 
proved when drying green tea Icaf. A greater 
economy in fuel would be effected if a boiler of 
three to four horse power were employed, which 
is ‘ample to supply steam for two or three 
sixteen Tray ‘ Safetys.” up 


The ‘Safety ” in which the experiment was 


-made has sixteen trays 3’ 6” by 3’ 6’, but 


these machines are made in larger sizes of 32 
by 48 trays. 

I should be very glad to receive advice on 
the subject, of artificial drying of cacao from 
cacao planters, also their opinion of my ex- 
periment.—Yours faithfully, 

G. W. SUTTON. 


P. S.—The dryer has been doing very fair 
work, drying tea, considering the low pressure 
of fifty-five pounds per square inch, at which it 
has been worked. I will send you full details 


as soon as I get the reports on the samples. 
—G. W.S 


A New Cocoa-DRIER.—We draw attention 
to Mr. Sutton’s interesting letter on another 
page, describing the working of a new cocoa 
drier which appears to have turned out very 
successful results, The tin of tried beans for- 
warded to us commend the merits of the drier ; 
for the finished article is as clean and evenly 
fired as the most fastidious chocolate manufac- 
turer could desire; and further, having tasted 
several of the beans, we can pronounce judg- 


ment that their flavour has been excellently 
preserved. 
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FUNGOID PESTS AND THEIR 
TREATMENT. 


Trio Lodge, Jail Road, Borella, May 5th. 

Dear Sir,—I have read in different Ceylon papers 
something about a pest which is attacking tea. By 
the descriptions given I believe it is to be « fungoid 
pest. The methods recommended for coping with 
this enemy are cultivation, and manuring : they no 
doubt are very good as an adjunct, but by themselves 
are inadequate. rf i 

As [have had to cope with both fungoid, and insect 

ests in Australia, my experience might be of some 
ittle use to the tea planters. 

The advantage and profit of spraying for fungus 
diseases is now placed beyond doubt in Australia and 
America. In order to obtain the best results, good 
cultivation, including drainage, and judicious manuring 
ought to be attended to, and if this is followed up 
by the constant and careful use of the spray-pump, 
the end will be found to fully justify the means. 

Amid the multiplicity of remedies and treatments 
there are three, which may safely be selected on 
account of their inherent value and of having stood 
the test of expericnce:— 

1. The Bordeaux mixture, 
2. Ammoniacal Solution of Copper Carbonate. 
3. Modified Hau Celeste. 

The following is the mode of preparation I adopted 

and which I found the easiest and best, and the for- 


mulp :— 
Quicklime (to be freshly slaked) 4 


lb. 
Molasses 06 50 4 lb, 
Bluestone (sulphate of copper) 4 lb. 
Water r 20 gal. 


Take a wooden vessel, holding at least about 18 gal. 
of water, and place in it 4 lb. of quicklime which has 
been freshly slacked, cooled, and passed through 
a sieve. Next pour over it the four pounds 
(41b.) of treacle, and run on a few pints of water 
from a tap to stir up and mix the ingredients 
well. Then make up to 16 or 18 gal. with water, and 
leave standing for s few hours, giving a good stir 
once in the interval. A clear treacle-coloured liquid 
is the result, with the unused lime at the bottom 
of the vessel. Next take a wooden pail, hold- 
ing from two to four gallons of water, put the 
powdered bluestone in a coarse canvas bag and sus- 
pend it in the water until the sulphate is completely 
dissolved. Pour the solution of blue stone into the 
spraying machine, and decant or pour of the clear, 
treacle-coloured liqiuid into the same _ vessel 
without allowing the sediment to pass. This will give 
20 gal of beautiful greenish liquid, ready for spraying. 
If the soaking ofthe lime, and treacle and the solution 
of the bluestoneis allowed to go on over night, the 
liquid will be ready for mixing in the morning, and 
while it'is desirable to use the material as fresh as 
possible, yet if, rain should intervene or any interrup- 
tion, the treacle and lime mixture will keep without 
injury for a few days, 

No get the best results usefresh lime, and lime of 
good quality, see that the bluestone of a deep blue 
colour does not contain an admixture of copperas 
or sulphate of iron and let the water used be cold. 
Only 56 parts of lime are required to neutralise or 
destroy the acidity of 250 parts of bluestone, so that 
between three and four times as much lime is over to 
render the mixture alkaline. When sprayed upon the 
trees and exposed to the air, the lime present will 
become converied into carbonate of lime, which will 
form an insoluble crust, and help to retain the copper 
salt on the foliage, while the sulphate of lime which is 
also component of the spray will be gradually 
be disolved away. 

Spraying should be done thoroughly to be effectual 
and a fine mist is what is wanted, not a drenching 
downpour. If too coarse the fungicide is wasted, and 
the collecting in quantity on the leaves is more likely 
to'do damage, A coolcalm day is best for the purpose; 
when wind is blowing there isa waste of material, and 

the spray isnot uniformly distributed, The strength 
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I should recommend for use among tea is 40 to 80 
gallons of water to the same quantity of material. 
a dilute solution being particuarly necessary fox the 
delicate foliage of the tea. In cases where the spores 
of the fungus are on the under surface of the leaf, it 
is desirable that such portions receive the most 
thorough spraying, 


(2) AMMONIACAL SOLUTION OF COPPER CARBONATE. 


Copper Carbonate 3 oz. 
Ammonia (26 per cent.) 1 qt 
Water 22 gal 


In a wooden pail mix the Copper Carbonate with 
sufficient water to make a thick paste, and see that it 
is thoroughly wet; next add the ammonia water, 
having a strength of 26 per cent., to dissolve the 
paste. When all is dissolved, pour the solution into a 
barrel and dilute the 22 gallons of water. This is the 
strength we use in winter in Australia, half the 
strength, or twice the amount of water to the same 
quantity of material, is what I should recommend for 
the tea bushes. 

(3) MODIFIED EAU CELESTE. 

Hau Celeste, or azure-blue water, is a solution of 
bluestone and strong ammonia, while the modified 
form has the addition of washing soda. 


Bluestone (Sulphate of Copper).. 2 lb. 

Washing soda (Carbonate of soda).. 24 Ib. 
Ammonia (26 per cent.) 13 pt, 
Water -» 32 gal. 


Dissolve the bluestone in a wooden pail, in say two 
gallons of water; treat the washing soda in the 
same way and pour it into the first solution, stirring 
them well together. 

Before spraying transfer the solution to the spray- 
ing machine, add the ammonia and dilute to 32 gallons 
of water. This being the strength I would recommend 
for local use. 

It is very desirable that experimental committees 
should be formed in the infected districts to test the 
efficacy of various compounds and find out the cheapest 
and best for combating fungus diseases. The ex- 
periments should also consist of (1) Manurial treat- 
ment alone; (2) Chemical treatment alone; (3) 
Manurial and chemical treatment combined. 

The strength of the preparations, the best time 
and mode of application, the cost and the result can 
best be gauged by carefully conducted tests in the 
infected districts. 

While these points are being settled for local 
benefit and guidance, it is not to be imagined that 
the application of these mixtures has not been 
sufficiently tested elsewhere, for in Australia we have 
used them successfully for years. Ceylon is just 
beginning to become alive to the fact that fungus 
diseases and insect pests threaten the tea estates. 
They must not be allowed to become the master, 
but the planters must master them, mainly on the 
lines of the good old principle that ‘‘ prevention is 
than better cure.”—Yours faithfully, 

P. GEO. SCHRADER. 


Fen er i en a 


THA: OPTIMISM AND PESSIMISM, 
: Upcountry, May 5. 


DEAR Sir,—Who is ‘“‘W.E.J.” that he 
takes so one-sided a view of the contents of 
your columns? He says ‘‘notes and letters” 
cry down tea “‘every day” and he cites just 
one miserable timorous letter as his illustra- 
tion. Now for my part, I have been more 
struck with the optimism than the pessimism 
of your columns on tea. What about the 
series of articles on ‘‘ Prosperous Tea Com- 
panies,” W.E.J.? Why if a steady’ series 
of 15, culminating in an 18 per cent dividend 
—a second series of 15’s—then 10, 8 and 7 
per cent dividends all prominently dilated on 
editorially, don’t cheer’ up tea men and 
prompt them to do likewise, what can? 
Then there was ‘‘Manuring” and such opti- 
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mistic writing that one planting authority, 
I think, asked you not to publish such facts 
and figures, lest there should he a rush to 
do likewise. After all this, [ think we can 
do well with a little of the pessimistic.— Yours 
truly, REGULAR READER. 

[‘‘ Fiat Justitia,” in whatever subject is 
handled in our columns, will always mean 
that we shall endeavour to show both sides 
of the shieid. We overlooked the exagger- 
ated tone of W.H.G.’s (not W.E.J.—as in- 
correctly printed) remarks; but the above 
rejoinder is well deserved. Pessimism 
attracts attention, though it be expressed 
but seldom; but sunny optimism is borne 
along on the smiling wave of public recog- 
nition (and sometimes illusion) and, by some, 
more speedily forgotten.—Hp. 7.A.] 


a 


PLANTING NOTES. 


CoconvuT FERTILISER.—Mr. Arthur Keyser, the 
British Consul) for Borneo, writes to the Malay 
Mail that coconut trees at Sandakan in British 
North Borneo thrive luxuriantly from being 
manured with the refuse of the mangrove bark 
after extraction of its dyeing materials. 


AUSTRALIAN PRODUCE FOR DELAGecA Bay.— 
The latest consular report of Lourengo Marques 
and district (Delagoa) states that the erection of 
large cold stores for frozen meat, &c., gives hope 
that the development of the Auscralian frozen 
meat and fish trade, begun in 1898, will assume 
large dimensions. The principal agricultural 
products of the Portuguese possession are :—Sugar- 
cane, ground-nuts, manioc, sweeb potatoes, millet, 
mealies, wheat.’ barley, oats, and potateos.— 
Sydney Mail, April 14. 


SNAKE POISON INVESTIGATIONS. — Captain 
Elliot, I.M.S., in the ** General Deductions ” with 
which he concludes his last paper on snake poison 
investigations, remarks :—‘‘ It seems clear that the 
serum obtained from the blood of venomous snakes 
is, when obtainea pure, antidotal in its proper- 
ties. The antidotal power possessed does not, 
however, appear to be of a sufficiently high order 
-to warrant the hope that {the blood of these 
dangerous reptiles will yield a fluid of commercial 
value as an antidote to snake-bite, unless means 
are found of separating the antidotal constituent 
from the serum. More than this I am not at 
present prepared to say.”-—Madras Mail. 


CINCHONA SEED FROM JAvA.—Now that 
cinchona planting has recommenced in 
several districts in Ceylon, it is of great 
importance to know where good seed can 
be got. Java has now, undoubtedly, the 
richest cinchona trees in the world, and Java 
seed ought to do well in Ceylon. We used 
to consider bark analysing up to five or 
seven per cent as valuable; but the advertise- 
ment from Java which we publish in our daily 
indicates trees with bark up to 17 per cent! 
The seed from such trees, if carefully plucked 
and transported, must be very valuable. 
The prices fixed are from two to five gulders 
(each about 2s in value, we believe,) per 
gram, of which about 200 go to the ounce. 
The seed is, therefore, priced very high, un- 
doubtedly; but we suppose an appreciable 
quantity is found eyen in each gram, or the 
200th part of an ounce. Can there be any 
mistake in our calculation? 
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SERICULTURE AT BANGALORE.—It is interesting 
to Jearn that the mulberry bushes (Morus alba) 
which were grown at the Lal Bagh, Bangalore, tor 
the experiments in serienlture, are now more ad- 
vanced and will seen assnme a commercial aspect. 
The two Japanese experts employed by Mr, Tata 
are hopeful of good results from the introduetion of 
egas from Japan, and have been partially suecessful 
in obtaining a cross between the indigenous and 
foreign varities,— Pioneer, May 2. 


Mr. Surron’s Te&s-DRieR.—Says the Indian 
Planters’ Gazette (April 28th) on Mr. Sutton’s 
tea drier. the good results of which with 
cocou beans we recorded yesterday :—** Tea 
inen in India would no doubt be better able 
to judge of the capabilities of the new drier 
if they could see it working. My. Sutton, 
we understand, intends to exploit India, but 
he will find it uphill work campaigning 
against the excellent machinery which is 
already so well-known and so widely popular 
with Indian planters, Messrs. Davidson and 
Messrs. Marshall Sons, Ltd., at present hold 
the fort, and it is not likely that they will 
surrender the field without a great contest. 
Mr. Sutton, however, is certain of a fair 
field and no favour.”—We doubt that a 
machine of such excellence. as Mr. Sutton’s, 
will find the work so very uphill as our 
Indian friends anticipate ; but before being 
able to form to a precise judgment on its 
excellences in dealing with tea (although, 
theoretically, is ease and range of regula- 
tion is just what has so long been wanted) 
we await further figures from Mr. Sutton, 
after he has analysed his first experiments 
with our staple. 


LIFE IN FIJI appears to be popular with the 
Indian coolie, since, out of a total Indian popu- 
lation of over twelve thousand, nearly eight thou- 
sand, according to the last official Report to hand, 
are coolies who have stayed on after completing 
the five years for which they were originally 
shipped. ‘Lheir prosperity is testified 10 by the 
fact that, during the twelve months, they were 
enabled to deposit £16,000 in the local bank, 
besides buying a good deal of property in land 
and houses and sending nearly £2,000 to rela- 
tives in India; while in one district alone 13,000 
tons of sugarcane were grown, on their own ac- 
count, by the time-expired coolies. These figures 
are the more striking as the Report states that 
the majority ot the time-expired coolies preter 
starting a homestead for themselves to continuing 
plantation work. The health of the community 
appears, on the whole, to have been good, and 
the birth-rate high. The principal drawback at 
present is a social one, and lies in the fact that 
the number of women imported into the Colony 
is disproportionately small as compared with that 
of the men. The last returns show just three 
men to every woman in the population. . The 
result has naturally been a state of disorganisa- 
tion which has upset the family life of the coolies 
and led to a good deal of crime, no fewer than 
six murders, from motives of jealousy, having 
taken place during the year under review. The 
question of remedial measures, we are told, is 
under consideration, and attention is drawn to the 
case of Trinidad, where it has been found neces- 
gary to materially increase the proportion of coolie 
womer sent out. Some such measure will, ‘no 
doubt, have to be taken in the case of Fijii—Jndian 
Witness, April 27. 
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ANALYSES OF CEYLON TEA.. 


Mr. John Hughes—the well-known veteran 
Analytical Chemist of Mark Lane, —deserves 
the thanks of all interested in the Yea 
Industry of Ceylon for the trouble he has 
taken to arrive at definite results as to the 
requirements of the tea plant. We append 
his very interesting paper and analyses, the 
whole being so clearly put that the youngest 
planter can make no mistake in following 
the investigation and understanding the 
results arrived at. These may be summed 
up briefly as shewing the overwhelming im- 
portance of “ potash salts” in any manure 
for tea under ordinary circumstances. (Of 
course, 2 soil naturally rich in potash would 
require less and_so as to the other consti- 
tuents mentioned). Next to potash in im- 

rtance is phosphoric acid in order to 
enable high-priced teas to be produced and 
manufactured, and just as potash and phos- 
phoric acid come first in the mineral or in- 
organic portion of tea, so does nitrogen 
stand first in respect of the organic needs 
of our staple. In fact to supply nitrogen in 
a slowly. available form, Mr. Hughes thinks, 
is probably the first form of manuring 
required by tea. But we must leave this 
admirably clear and concise paper to speak 
for itself:— 


Now that the necessity of manuring tea 
upon certain Ceylon soils is fully recognised 
and careful inquiry is being directed to the 
selection of the most suitable, and at the 
same time the most economical, materials 
for the purpose, itis very essential to ascertain 
what are the special requirements of tea. 
Indeed, in any attempt to carry out econo- 
mical manuring the requirements of the crop 
should receive as much attention as the 
ability of the soil to supply the same. It 
occurred to the writer that comparative 
analyses of similar kinds of tea grown at 
similar periods of the year and presumably 
under similar conditions of climate, but which 
yielded very opposite market prices, would 
afford some interesting, and possibly useful 
information. At the writer’s request, Mr. H. 
‘K. Rutherford, of the Ceylon Tea Plantations 
Co., Ltd., very kindly supplied six samples 
of broken orange pekoe, the sale room prices 
-of which varied from ls 44d for No. 1 to 634d 
for No.6. The analyses occupied some time 
as it was desirable to determine the propor- 
tions of the four most important plant food 
constituents, namely nitrogen, potash, phos- 
phoric acid and lime, the figures for Ww ich, 
together with other details, are contained in 
the following tabulated form. A careful 
examination of these results suggests the 
following remarks :— 


J. The high priced samples Nos. 1, 2, and 3 
yielded the most soluble hot water extract 
upon five minutes’ infusion: this is only what 
would be naturally expected. : 

2. This extract contained, it will be seen, 
most of the mineral constituents and nearly 
- the whole of the potash, but rather less than 
half the quantity of the total nitrogen, though 
the proportions soluble in hot water are, it 
will eS noticed, much higher in the high- 
priced tea than in the low-priced samples. 
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3. A glance at the figures 
nitrogen shows the difference in a very 
marked manner. It is curious, however, that 
No. 3, which only fetched 1s 23d per lb., at 

ublic sale, contained 4°95 nitrogen, while 
Ra 1, which was sold at 1s 44d, only contained 
4°45 nitrogen, and the same amount was found 
in No. 2 sold at Is 23d. It is possible that 
No. 3 represents an illustration of defective 
manufacture, because the figures are similar 
for extract in Nos.3 and 1, namely 45:30 against 
45:15; also the figures for soluble mineral 
matter and soluble potash are in each case 
higher than in No. 1. Possibly, therefore, the 
determination of the percentage of nitrogen 
may be useful in ascertaining whether alow 
market price is due to leaf naturally poor in 
nitrogen or to imperfect manufacture. 

4, The tigures for soluble mineral matter 
are generally higher in the high-priced tea ; 
but as regards the total ash constituents, the 
figures are higher in the low-priced tea. 

5. Potash stands out very prominently as 
the dominant element of the mineral or ash 
constituents of tea, and plainly indicates how 
important it is that potash salts should be 
included in any complete manure for tea 
grown on soils that may be naturally deficient 
in this respect. 

6. Phosphoric acid, though existing in the 
ash in much smaller proportion than potash, 
is evidently more abundant in the high-priced 
tea, the figures being °87. ‘92 and ‘87 against 
66, ‘71 and ‘58 in the low-priced tea. As 
Ceylon hill soils are known to be generally 
poor in phosphoric acid and the better quality 
of teais shown by these analyses to be much 
richer in phosphoric acid, it follows that 
every compiete tea manure should contain 
phosphoric acid in a readly: available form, 
and that it should only be omitted when the 
particular soil has been found by careful 
analysis tobe naturally well-supplied with 
this constituent, which is evidently so essen- 
tial to perfect production and early maturity. 
If the figures for soluble potash and phosphoric 
acid be added together the total results furnish 
an interesting correspondence with the 
taarket prices, if the figures for No. 1 be 
excepted, 


for total 


Nos. 1 2 3 4 5 6 
Soluble Potash 1°87 2°18 1°92 2:07 1°98 1°98 
Phosphoric Acid ‘87. 92°87 = 66 71S 58 


2°74 3°05 2°79 2°73 2°69 2°56 

7. Lime appears to exist in smaller pro- 
portion in the high-priced tea and in larger 
proportion in the low-priced samples. 

8. The figures for sand suggest that the 
specimens of tea containing the most quartz 
crystals were grown on. soils containin 
much quartz or at least were more ce nosed 
to wind. 

9. Manganese was present in very marked 
quantity in the hot water extract, and the 
determination of the variation in amount of 
this interesting constituent suggests a subject 
for future investigation. 

10. Finally these analyses plainly show 
that nitrogen is the dominant element of the 
organic portion of tea, just 18 potash is the 
dominant eiement of the inorganic or mineral 
portion of tea. 

Further that the supply of nitrogen in a 
slowly available form is probably , the: first 
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kind of manuring required by tea and that 
the necessity for such manure can be detected 
either by analysing the made tea or the soil 
producing such tea. 
JOHN HUGHES, F.I.C. 
District Agric ltural Analyst 
for Herefordshire. 
Analytical Laboratory, 79, Mark Lane, 
London, #.C., April 6th, 1900. 


ANALYSES OF CHYLON TEA. 
BROKEN ORANGE PEKOBE. 


Marked. Nos. 1 2 3 4 5 6 
Sale Room Price “a 
per lb. 1/44. 1/22 1/2h Th 6h 6h 


By infusion for 
five minutes. 

I. Soluble hot- 
water extract ; , 
45°15 46°55 45°30 44°40 '42°95 39°70 


per cent. 
Containing : 

Nitrogen 1°72 1°88 2°16 1°57 1°66 1°35 
Mineral Mat- 

ters (ash) 8°75 4°45 4°25 4°35 3°70 3°65 
Potash 1°87 2°13. 1:92 2°07 1-98 1°98 


Il. Insoluble Re- 


sidue per cent. 54°85 53°45 54°70 55°60 57°05 60°30 


Containing : 
Nitrogen 2°73 2°57 2:77 2°37 2:34 2°44 
Mineral Matters 1:47 °83 ‘71 1:25 1°64 1:39 
Potash 29 None ‘20 ‘4€ 14 ‘21 
Total Nitrogen per 
cent. 4°45 4:45 4:93 3:94 4:00 3°89 
Total Mineral 
Matters (or ash) 5°22 5°28 4°96 5°60 5°34 5'54 
Containing : 
Potash 2:16 2°13 2°12 2°47 2°12. 2°19 
Phosphoric Acid: “87° 92 ‘87 ‘66 ‘Tl ‘58 
Lime 49 38 ‘47 ‘53 58 60 


Sand & Quartz 16. 08 «4-20 732. :28 © 32 


JoHN HUGHES, F.I.C., 
District Agricultural Analyst for Herefordshire. 


“ UNDEVELOPED RESOURCES.” 


No man in the island by this time 
knows more probably of our different 
wild and unoccupied districts than the 
Conservator of Forests. This we have 
long seen from his valuable annual 
Reports and we gave asample of out-of-the- 
“way information received from the same 
source in our London Lecture. Mr. Broun has 
~lately returned from the Hambantota 
district—a scene, for a great extent, of 
desolate chenas and hopeless scrub; but we 
are interested to learn that he came across 
cotton growing wild over considerable areas 
between Kirinda and Palutupane, and yet 
not at all onakindly looking soil. The enter- 

rising Parsee lessees of the Colombo Cotton 
Mills should send an agent to inspect these 
*t wild ” cotton fields. The Conservator has, 
of course, had experience of cotton in India, 
and he pointed out long ago a large stretch 
of cotton soil between Giant’s Tank and 
Tunakkai in the Northern Province, which 
atter proper working up, ought to grow 
cotton well. Unfortunately, this is by no 
means a very paying product at present, 
even under favourable circumstances ; and 
we cannot count ourselves of those who think 
that the railway is to bring a rush of 
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capitalists or settlers all at once into the 
country. It will be a case of festina lente. 
It was amusing to read a would-be local 
authority the other day saying that the 
Northern railway would at once lead to 
English investments; while on the other hand 
he denounced all money spent on irrigation 
as worse than wasted. This was the 
converse of the memorable scene in Mr. 
Chamberlain’s private room when a worthy 
knight descanted on the grand resources toe 
be developed by the new railway and the 
leader of the Deputation who had, as Gor 
ernor, travelled in that region a good deal, 
asked ifhe could name one single product that 
could be profitably grown without water 
and ‘‘Goompane could make no reply.” 
There lay the secret, we believe, of the sudden 
determination toinclude “Irrigation” so largely 
in the Public loan. Of course, there are ex- 
tensive forest and timber resources capable of 
being dealt with and we still hope to see a 
big sugar experiment begun on the banks of 
the Mahaweliganga. But time and patience 
will be required. As to the coupling of a 
railway and investments, it must be remem- 
bered that our very remotest planting dis- 
tricts were invested in before ever there 
was a mile of rail in the island, and when 
even the nearest road was 50 to 80 miles off 
—so sure is a really remunerative invest- 
ment to be found out! 

Returning to our original topic, and the 
Hainbantota district, it is of further interest 
to learn that there was discovered there a 
fair sprinkling of acacia sundra. believed to 
be synonymous with <A. catechu. which, in 
Burma, yields a large revenue over 
Cutch manufacture. It has been found 
before in small quantities in the Puttalam 
district. 


CEYLON TEA CROPS AND INCREASED 
YIELD OF TEA PER ACRE: 


The question was asked some time ago as 
to whether the export of tea of recent years 
had kept up with the extension of planted 
and in Ceylon. One of the best answers was 
that afforded by Mr. G. Thornton: Pett, of 
Pussellawa, who, taking our ‘* Directory” as 
his guide, produced the following set~ of 
figures—(all but the total planted area for 
1899 which we have ventured to fill in) :— 


TotalTea Teain Yield per Total Ex- 

Planted bearing acre ported 
Year. acres. acres. Tb. Ib7a0o 
1883 32,000 6,500 256 1,641,810 
1888 183,000 77,000 309 24,381,296 
1893 273,000 205,000 “401 406,064 
1898 364,000 289.000 414 119,769,071 
1899 380,000 305,000 425 129,894,156 


It will be seen that the yield per; acre 
from land in bearing has steadily advanced. 
Of course, as Mr. Pett said, “an important 
factor to be taken into consideration with 
the increase of yield, is when the bulk of 
the tea in the lowcountry came into bearing, 
this would give the yield per acre for the 
whole island a perceptible rise. There is no 
doubt as yet that the lowcountry tea has not 
gone back, in spite of sporadic attacks of 
grey blight.” sated Spee al 


- 
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_A FARMER'S EVERY DAY LIFE. 


(By ‘* Cosmopolite.” ) 


The end of the month of March 
agriculturists busily engaged with 


SOWING OPERATIONS 


and this is the time when the manure merchants 
use their most persuasive eloquence to induce 
farmers to purchase artificial manures, declaring 
that, without these, good crops cannot be obtained 
and high farming will become a lost art. Great 
Britain is spoken of as a country of intense 
agriculture, where farming is always done at 
high pressure, and where the greatest amount 
of produce is taken from the land, and this 
productiveness of the soil is accounted for by 
the skilful and thorough cultivation thereof, to- 
gether with the liberal application of manures, 
We find a great deal of nonsense in the columns 
of the Agricultural Press, about the good that 
has been done by science in discovering various 
artificial manures, which have aided our farmers 
in attaining their present position in the fore 
rank of agriculture. It is not for me to set 
myself up as an opponent to the theories of 
those scientists; bnt having tried, ! believe, 
every kind of artificial manure, I consider that 
I have some small right to say a word on the 
subject. My present farm had been badly 
konnached (to use a good Scotch word) for about 
20 years, so, when I signed my lease, I knew 
that I had a considerable up-hill work before me ; 
but, by an ample dressing of cattle manure, I 
so surprised the soil which had, for years, 
been accustomed to a scanty apnlication of ar- 
tificials, that it forthwith proceeded to preduce 
excellent crops. Not only do I manufacture a 
large quantity of bulky manure, on the farm, 
but I buy much more from any of my neighbours 
who are willing to sell, and who prefer the cheaper 
style of manuring by artificials. In ccurse of time 
people begam to remark my fine crops and sup- 
posed that my bills for artificials was a very 
heavy one, to which my reply invariably was 
‘not a penny.” And now, when I see an extra 
good erep in any field, and am jnguisitive enough 
to ask what it had been manured with, the 
answer is ‘“‘cattle manure.” When I see a field 
of turnips badly attacked by finger and toe dis- 
ease and I ask what is the reason of this, 
I find that superphosphate has been applied. One 
year I spent some time at Swanley, in Kent; 
it had been a very dry summer, and the crops 
were simply ruined. I paid a visit to a gentle- 
man who, as an agriculturist, was highly spoken 
of in his district, and was shewn round thefarm by 
him. Coming toa field of potatoes, I found about 


50 DRILLS A MAGNIFICENT CROP ; 
the remainder of the field being almost barren soil. 
I asked for an explanation when he told me that 
he had manured these fifty drills with cattle man- 
ures, and the others with artificial. He also showed 
mea small field of wheat—a magnificent crop— 
which had been similarly treated, whilst his other 
fields were as bare as those of his neighbours who 
worshipped at the shrine of artificials, He added 
that they never, in that district, used cattle 
manure, as it was too expensive and laborious a 
task cazting it to the fields, but purchased arti- 
ficials in preference, which meant a preat saving 
in labour. Undoubtedly the master’s eye and foot 
are the best manures for the field, for he can see 
what acts best on his class of soil; but, so far as 
“my experience goes, in various parts of the world, 


finds all 
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artificials sometimes give a good result, if the 
weather is suitable, but cattle manure never fails. 
T have often heard proprietors speak grudgingly of 
some of their tenintry, declaring that they were 
growing extra heavy crops and taking too much 
out of the ground. Could anything be more ridi- 
culous ? 
HEAVY CROPS 

cannot be grown systematically without raising 
the condition of the jand; the more produce we 
take off a field—not spasmodieally, but year after 
year—the better is the condition of the soil, 
because such a thing could not be done without 
a liberal and judicious manuring being kept up, 
and if landlords would only have the sense to 
know what 1s good for them, they would stick to 
the tenants who can grow big crops and get rid 
of those who, by hungering the land, are thereby 
stopping its productiveness. 


ACME TEA CHHSTS. 


The Company is turning out 13,000 chests 
a week, the factory can do no more—imme- 
diately they are in a position to supply 
them to Ceylon you will hear. The veneer 
chest is a great success, nevertheless there 
are still many people sticking to the original 
steel chest which proves that your belief in is 
from the beginning was quite correct. So 
they go manufacturing both kinds, and 
orders come pouring in without even being 
asked for.—Glasgow Cor. 


ee eee 


RETURN OF A FRENCH SCIENTIST. 


M. Prudhomme, director of the Department 
of Agriculture in Madagascar, who was in 
Ceylon in January last with two collabora. 
tors, M. Guyon and Lucaze, returned 
to Ceylon per M.M. “ Australien ” 
from a three-months’ trip in Sumatra and 


Java. His assistants in this mission of 
scientific and administrative enquiry 
left for Japan, and M. Prudhomme 


returned alone to spend the last available 
month in the Hast, of his year’s leave from 
his official position, in Ceylon and_ India. 
M. Prudhomme stayed in the island for a 
week; proceeding to Negombo and _ after- 
wards visiting Kandy. 


——_ —_—. --<—- --__—__— 


DESTRUCTION OF RATS. 


Mr. P R Gordon, Chief Inspector of Stock, gives. 
the following simple method which. according to 
American papers, has been most successful in 
clearing rats off premises where previously they 
had defied the presence of from twenty to thirty 
cats :—Get a few small pieces of shingles or thin 
boards. On each of these put a teaspoonful of 
molasses, and over this scrape a small amount of 
concensed lye, and lay the boardsor shingles around 
the rat holes, or wherever their runs are. The 
molasses will draw them, and the lye will eat out 
the coating of their stomachs. Four days are 
given as the time when the rats will have been 
cleared out. From the fact that this mode of 
destruction has appeared, at intervals, in many 
well-conducted journals in the States. for months 
past, Mr. Gordon is induced to think it is well 
worth a trial here. The recipe is simple, cheap, 
and easy to carry into effect.—Queensland Agrt- 
cultural Journal, April 1, 
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THE GAME LAWS OF CEYLON, 


(By Mr. Alfred Clark.) 


Previous to the year 1872 there were no game 
laws and all persons without distinction were 
at liberty to kill deer and buffaloes in the Crown 
forests at any time, in any quantity, whether 
for food or trade. 

In the year named 


AN ORDINANCE (NO. 6) 


was passed to prevent ‘‘the wasteful destruction of 
buffaloes and game, whereby the food-supply of 
the people is diminished.” Game was defined 
to mean ‘‘deer and elk.” Government Agents 
were empowered to declare close seasons for their 
provinces, not to exceed five months in each year, 
and to prohibit killing of game in any reserved 
forest. Battues or driving of game were prohi- 
bited. No restriction was placed on the killing of 
game by persons, whether Europeans or natives, 
within the Korales, Vidana Arachchies or Udai- 
yars’ divisions in which they resided and they 
were empowered under the Village Communities 
Ordinance to make rules for the killing of game 
within their divisions. Buffaloes could not be 
killed anywhere without a license. Any person 
wishing to kill game outside his division was re- 
quired to get a license from the Gevernment Agent, 
which was in torce to the end of the yearin which 
it was taken out and cost R10. A license to 
shoot buffaloes cost R5 per month. Any person 
who shot game without a license or transferred 
it, or killed in the close season or in a reserve 
forest, or by battue. or driving, or was unable to 
account satisfactorily for meat in his possession in 
the close season, was liable to a fine not exceed- 
ing R50 for each offence. No imprisonment could 
be inflicted. An informer could be paid a moiety 
of any fine recovered. j 

This Ordinance was in force nineteen years 
and was then repealed, Government apparently 
being satisfied that it had failed in its object 
ot preserving ‘‘ the food-supply of the people.” 


A NEW AND VERY STRINGENT ORDINANCE. 


No. 10 of 1891, was then passed —“‘to prevent the 
wanton destruction of elephants, buffaloes, and 
other game.” , : 

Under this Ordinance. a license which costs 
R100 is required to shoot an elephant. It may 
be obtained from the Colonial Secretary or any 
Government Agent, or Assistant Government 
Agent, who, however, may refuse to issue it or 
may revoke it after issue. If a license is refused 

_or revoked, appeal may be made to the Governor, 
but it must be sent in within seven days of date 
of letter refusing or revoking the license. The 
shooting of tuskers is expressly prohibited and 
license is given only to “shoot at or kill” 
one elephant and the holder of the license is not 


at liberty to fire at and wound an un- 
limited number of elephants till he kills 
one. The officer issuing the license may 


insert any conditions he pleases, such as that 
no cow-elephants, or any bulls under a certain 
height are to be killed, and may restrict the dis- 
trich or forest and the time withic which the 
animal may be shot at. No license can be in 
foree more than three months, Free licenses 
may be issued to shoot any ‘troublesome or 
dangerous tusker or elephant, or buffalo.” Ele- 
phants (also buffaloes, deer and peafowl) trespass- 
ing on cultivated land may be shot without 
license,’ butjinformation must be given at once 
to¥the§{nearest;,|headman? or police-officer. Any 
person shooting a tusker without a license is liable 
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to a fine of R1,000 and confiscation of the tusks, 
and shooting a tuskless elephant without license 
involves a fine of R250, with perhaps six months’ 
rigorous imprisonment added. 

To capturea tusker or other elephant, a license 
costing R10 is required, which will cease to be 
in force after three months. If the elephant 
caught is taken out of the Island, an export duty 
of R250 must be paid. 

To shoot a wild buffaloe, a license which costs 
R20 and which will only be in force three 
months must be obtained fiom the Government 
Agent or Assistant Government Agent. A license 
to capture one only costs R2. Any person shooting 
or capturing a buffaloe without a license may be 
fined R100 and given three months’ imprisonment 
in addition. These rates and penalties are evi- 
dently designed to preserve these creatures in the 
interests of native agriculture. There is no close 
reason for buffaloes. 

As the Game Ordinances were passed ostensibly 
to preserve ‘‘the food-supply offthe people,’ it is as 
well to consider here how the Ord. No, 10 of 1891 


AFFECTS THE NATIVES. 


By it the right previously enjoyed by 
all persons of killing game within their 
headman’s divisions is taken away. (ame 


is defined to mean sam bur, spotted deer, ced 
deer, barking deer and peafowl and the penalties 
for breaches of the law are increased, imprison- 
ment being added. Though the wet months of the 
year constitute practically a ‘‘ close season” for 
natives as they cannot or do not stalk game in 
the open in European fashion, the Ordinance 
adds an additional close season of the five dry 
months, which is the native shooting season,— 
by moonlight at drinking places. 

Any jungle villager wishing to shoot or trap 
game must pay R3-50 for a license from the Goy- 
ernment Agent or Assistant Government Agent, 
which will be in force from date of issue till 
30th day of June next following. This seems a 
small sum, but is really a heavy charge on a 
villager whose income is probably not morethan 
R5 per month. If a European, drawing R500 a 
month, was charged proportionately he would have 
to pay R350 for his game license. 

Should a villager get a license, he is prohibited 
from shooting during the close season which is the 
five dry months ef the year, the only season 
in which he can or is accustomed to shoot ; 
he may oot shoot at night, which is practically 
his only method of shooting; and though his license 
permits him to ‘‘capture” game, he may not 
‘‘spread any net or snare.” Ili he shoots without 
a license he is liable to a fine of R30 for each 
animal killed, pius three months’ fimprisonment. 
If he shoots at night or spreads any net, or snare 
at any time, or transfers his license, he may be 
fined R100 and given three months’ imprisonment. 
If he shoots during the close season or cannot satis- 
factorily account for meat in his possession during 
that time, he is liable to a fine of K50, plus three 
months’ imprisonment. An informer may be paid 
half the fine recovered. 

In addition to this stringent Ordinance, Govern- 
ment passed another (No. 11) in the saine year, 
imposing 

A PROHIBITIVE EXPORT DUTY 


on the hides and horns of sambur and spotted 
deer, making it no longer worth the while of 
traders to employ native shikkaries to shoot for 
them. These two Ordinances practically put an 
entire stop to the shooting of game by natives, 
as it is evident that a license with such conditions 
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is of little use to a native, if an honest man, 
even if he ean afford to pay for one. 

It seems strange, under these circumstances, 
that Government should be so often charged by 
European sportsmen with not taking proper steps 
to protect the game of the country. It is very 
generally believed that in spite of these severe 
Jaws the game is being killed out. That forest 
districts contiguous to large centres of population 
are being depopulated of game and that illicit 
shooting to a considerable extent is going on every- 
where does not admit of any doubt, nevertheless 
there is danger of exaggerated views being formed 
and statements made on the subject. When the 
difficulty of wetching the actions of many thou- 
sands of jungle villagers scattered through some 
twelve thousand square miles of wild forest, is con- 
sidered, it seems remarkable, that the destruction 
of game is not even greater than it is. 

It is commonly supposed that 


A VAST TRADE 


in dried deer’s meat is being carried on. No doubt 
a considerable quantity of venison, fresh and dried, 
is sold in towns like Puttalam, Trincomalee, Batti- 
caloa and Hambantota, and in bazaars in planting 
districts which are within marketable distance of 
large forests ; but that there is any regular or large 
traie throughout the country, is doubtful. The 
natives in the interior are well aware of the game 
laws and the meat of animals illicitly shot by 
them is mostly consumed locally. 

The fact that large quantities of ‘cut ” 
horns are from time to time shipped from the 
Island is conclusive proof that many deer are 
annually killed ; but some of the conclusions which 
have been drawn by sportsmen, from the Customs 
House figures, as to the total annual slaughter 
are probably beyond the mark. 

It has been asserted that many of the horns 
brought to market as ‘‘shed” horns are really taken 
from shot animals and ‘‘faked” to look like 
shed ones. It is, however, difficult to under- 
stand why any village hunter, or anybody 
else, should trouble himself to laboriously 
carve the hard bone base of a ‘“‘cut” aniler 
which he has a perfect right to possess and 
sell at any time (not being ‘* meat”) and which 
is of trifling value, only about 10 cents per lb. 
if from a sambbur and 75 cents per Ib. if from 
a spotted deer. To ‘‘fake’ a horn, so as to 
deceive anyone of any experience, would re- 
quire considerable time and skill. A native, if 
asked how he came to have ‘‘cut’ horns in 
his possession during the close season, would be 
sure to say that he had picked them up in the 
forest, they having belonged to a buck which 
had been killed by a leopard. The falsity of 
such a statement cannot easily be proved. Some 
allowance should in fact be made _ for horns 
picked up by natives in this way. When it is 
considered that scores of leopards roam _ the 
forests, killing deer all the year round, it will 
be seen that the number of bucks pulled 
down by them is not likely to be altogether 
Inconsiderable. 

It will, of course, be said that it is not so 
much that the law is in fault as that its pro- 
visions are not enforced with sufficient energy. 
Sportsmen writing to the papers usually call upon 
Government to 


‘¢STIR UP THE HEADMEN,” 


a class of persons about whose duties and 
capabilities they as a rule know little, Head- 
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men in the lowcountry are nearly  al- 
ways ignorant villagers who are expected 


pected to perform multifarious and onerous duties 
without pay or hope of promotion. They are 
responsible for the good behaviour of the people in 
their districts, for the sanitary condition of the 
villages. for collection of road tax and arrest of 
defaulters, and for registration of cattle ; have to 
report on applications, enquire into ail complaints 
and disputes and to attend to many other minor 
matters. They have their own livelihood to 
make. They know that if they take proccedings 
against gamne-kiliers, they will have to trudge to 
Court, perhaps 40 or 50 miles, and, it may be, 
three or four times owing to pestponements of the 
case—bearing all expenses theniselves. They are 
certain to make deadly enemies of the men prose- 
cuted for an offence which, in their eyes, is 
searcely any offence at all. Government officers, 
who are aware of these facts, only exercise ordi- 
nary common sense in not expecting much from 
headmen. An educated European, who wouid 
zealously perform a distasteful duty, practically 
at his own expense, under such circumstances, 
would be considered by most of his countrymen as 
almost too good for this world and would be’ re- 
garded by many as a quixotic fool. 

The most effective way of preserving game in 
the interests, both of the natives and European 


Sportsmen, would probably be for Govern: 
ment to appoint for each Province 
A GAME BOARD, 

consisting of the Government Agent, the 
Assistaat Conservator of Forests, and two 
unofficial members, one a European who 
would, of course, be nearly always a local 
European sportsman, and the other a_ leading 
native to look after native interests. The board 
would confer on all matters relating to ‘the 


game laws, registration of guns, &c. The Govern- 

ment Agent would issue licenses, proclaim sanc- 

tuaries, sanction prosecutions, fix rates and give 

orders generally with the approval of the Board. 
Licenses on payment would be issued only to 

bonafide sportsmen, shooting for amusement, 
In order that 


‘* THE FOOD SUPPLY OF THE PEOPLE ” 


should be provided for, a number of free licenses 
would be issued annually to native hunters, say 
one for every five hundred inhabitants of any 
forestdistrict on the following conditions :—(a) that 
the man is a permanent resident in the district 
in which he is allowed to shoot ;(b) that he does 
not allow any other person to use his licenséd 
gun; (c) that he does not shoot more than a 
specified limited quantity of game during the 
year; (d) that he brings to the Kachcheri the 
horns and hides of all deer shot, which will be 
sold by auction quarterly and half the proceeds 
paid over to him; (¢) that he sells the meat, 
either fresh or dried, only to villagers for local 
consumption, at prices fixed by the chief head- 
man with the approval of the Game Board; (jf) 


that he does not use any irregular methods 
of killing game, such as pitfalls, traps, 
spring-guns, driving with dogs or poison 


and that he does not kill fawns; (7) that he 
does not shoot in ‘‘ sanctuaries”; (hk) that he 
furnishes within three months after issue 
of license, a list of all guns in his district ; (<) that 
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he does his utmost to prevent killing of game 
ty unlicensed persons; (7) and that his licevse may 
be cancelled at any time if not availed of or 
abused. : 

These free licenses would only be given for 
purely forest districts and none would ever be 
issued to Government officials or headmen of any 
rank, The licensed hunters would be allowed to 
shoot at any time all the year round and be en- 
titled to a moiety of all fines recovered for 
offences ayainst the came laws reported by them. 
Ifin the opinion of the Game Board game is 
scarce in any particular district, no free license 
would be issued for that district or only a very 
few head allowed to be killed in it, 

Some of 


THE ADVANTAGES OF THIS SYSTEM 


would be that—(a)it can beadoptedat once by mere 
order of Government without any change of the 
existing law; (b) it would relieve Government of 
responsihility for the preservation of game and 
throw it on the people themselves; (c)a body of 
unpaid game-keepers would be formed whose 
interest it, would be to prevent illicit destruction 
of game; (d) the jungle people would be able to 
get meat for food of which they are practically 
deprived by the present Ordinance ; (¢) the useless 
destruction of game through wounded animals 
dying in the jungle would be reduced as licenses 
would only be issued to men known to be good 
shots and to possess good guns; (f) reliable intorm- 
ation would be obtained as to quantity of game kil- 
Jed annually ; (7) the killing in each district could 
be regulated to some extent, according to the 
head of game it carried; and (h) the nuisance 
of aclose season would be abolished. : 

It is not claimed, of course, that this system will 
put anentire stop to illicit destruction of game, 
but it is believed that it would work a great 
deal better than the present one under which 
itis not anybody’s interest to prevent unlicensed 
persons from shooting. The principal danger 
under the new system proposed will be that the 
licensed hunters will be tempted by greed to 
allow other men to shoot for them, also to 
exceed the limit allowed ; but there would always 
be plenty of persons, jealous of their privileges, 
who would be veady to inform against them. 
The penalties threatened by the ordinance of R100 
fine and three months’ imprisonment with loss of 
a lucrative occupation, would probably induce to 
act fairly honestly. ; : 

The only absolutely certain way of preserving 
game is the establishment of 


‘* SANCTUARIES,” 


Ina few years the Forest Department will have 
large ‘‘reserved forests,” scores of square miles 
in extent, every river, tank, rock-pool and other 
drinking place in which will be known and 
shewn on maps and wll be constantly visited 
by the patrolling forest watchers, Any person 
trespassing within the defined limits for any 
urposes whatever, without a pass, _ will 

e liable to arrest and punishment. When 
these “reserved forests” have been proclaimed, 
the game laws may safely be relaxed, as there 
will be no fear of deer being killed out when 
they have such extensive cover to breed in un- 
molested. " : 

The preservation of game in the low country 
is, in fact, mainly a question of water. If plenty 
of drinking places are provided to which the deer 
can resort without fear of being fired at by native 
hunters, they will increase rapidly. 
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SPORT IN 


MR. DRUMMOND DEANE 
EXPEDITION. 


Mr. H Drummond Deane, formerly of Maskeliya, 
and Count Teliki, who was recently on a visit to 
Ceylon, have been (says the local ‘‘Times”) having 
some excellent sport in Travancore, They were 
under canvas from the 7th to the 20th instant, 
camping out on the Periar dam, and spent most 
of the time inthe jungle. They left Stagbrook 
estate on the 6th instant and reached Thakady, 
at the head of the Periar dam the following 
day, and steamed down to the dam itself ina 
launch, The dam is full of standing timber, 
and covers sixteen square miles of water. This 
quarter is 
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(NDIA. : 


TEEMING WITH BISON, 


and on the first day both sportsmen stalked a herd 


of fourteen, and the Count wounded a bull whieh 
escaped in thick eta jungle, it getting dark. The 
following day Mr. Veane started alone below the 
dam, down the river bed, and came suddenly on a 
large, solitary bull in long grass about twenty-five 
paces off. He shot and hit the base of the horn 
when the brute charged, but he was dropped at 
close quarters. It was a magnificent animal, 
measuring in height 76 inches from foot to wither in 
astaigrht line; having a spread of horn of 41 inches; 
between; tips 27inches ; girth of horn at base 22 
inches neck from eighteen inches below ear 95 
inches; and length from nose to rump 11 feet 
7 inches. Later in the day he wentafter a herd. 
of bison, but could not get ina shot. On the 
9th beth rowed up the right arm of the dam under 
the guidance of villager called ‘ Lord George,” 
and: landing the Count wounded a bull. Mr. Deane, 
running some distance with his estate kangany, 
tried to intercept the brute, but the kangany, 
throwing away the rifle he carried, threw himself 
into the jungle to escape the bull, tearing off the 
lobe of hisear in. so doing. The wounded animal 
turned back, and the Couat finished him at 100 
yards. 


tr 


PLANTING NOTES. 


CHEAP MANGOES PROMISED TO ENGLAND.—A 
few mangoes from the East Indies have been lately 
bought up readily ou the London markets. There 
will be a good supply of these delicious fruits this 
year, as they are to beshipped in larger quantities 
than in any previous year. The mango is a high- 
priced fruit, but it is expected that big supplies 
from the East Indies will materially cheapen them 
in the future.—Daily Mail, April 24. 


TEA AND GREEN FLy.—‘‘ How is it,” writes 
a planter, ‘‘ that seldom or never heavily-pruned 
tea escapes green fly ?” Our correspondent states 
that he has noticed that almost invariably heavily- 
pruned tea in his district is covered with green 
fly about May. It may last a month or it may 
last Jonger, but it is generally about the month 
of May (or if the weather isdry a little earlier) 
that it makes its appearance. Pure Assam jAt, 
he states, does not seem to attract the green fly, 
as hybrid does. Onur friend has noticed eater- 
pillars coming out, they seem to bave just emer- 
ged from the egg, and are all together on a 
branch. As they get older they separate into two 
or three bunches, but keep to the same bush, till 
they have finished with it and then go off to pas- 
tures new,—Indian Planters’ Gazette, April 21. 


AND COUNT TELIKI’S 


' 
{ 
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THe IMPERIAL TEA Estates Co.—A home 
shareholder writes in severe criticism of the 
management of this Company as being far 
from economical. He wants to know why 
shareholders should not have, half-yearly, an 
interim memorandum stating ‘conditions 
and prospects” and this ought to be the 
rule in all backward Companies. The idea 
is not a bad one and we submit it to the 
consideration of Directors. 


THE WETTEST PLACE ON EHARTH.—Cherra- 
punji, in Assam, north-east of Calcutta, has the 
reputation, says the Scientific American Supple- 
ment, of being the wettest place on the earth, the 
average annual rain-fall being 498.15 inches, while 
it- has the record of one month in which 147.17 
inches fell. The first half of the past year beat 
all previous records, 267.84 inches of rain having 
fallen. between January and the middle of June, 
five months and a-half, while 73.79 ivches, over 
Git of water, fell in a single week.—dAuckland 
paper, April 6. 

THE New Dimsuca Co., Limirep.—We 
owe a special apolugy to the Directors and 
shareholders of this Company for a_ slip 
made some weeks ago in stating that the 
total dividend for 1898-99 was 16 per cent— 
whereas an ad “interim dividend of 5 per 
cent issued March 29th, 1899 and one of 15 
per cent issued October 18th, 1899 make a 
total of 20 per cent, about the highest divi- 
dend paid in connection with Ceylon planta- 
tion Companies, there being only one 
other Company, we believe, giving so good 
a return. 

LIMES AS A GERMICIDE.—It may not be gener- 
ally known that fruit acids are germicidal, but 
the information is of special value to planters 
on tea gardens. The juice of lime and lemon is 
as deadly to cholera germs as corrosive subli- 
mate, or sulphur fumes, or for maldehyde, or 
any. other disinfectant. It is so powerful a 
germicide that if the-juice of one lime or lemon 
be squeezed into a glass of water, that if then 
left standing ten or fifteen minutes, the water 
will be disinfected. - It makes little diderence 
where the water has been obtained, or whether 
it has been boiled or filtered. , This is a fact 
worth, knowing, for anyone may at any time 
find himself under circumstances in which it is 
impossible te get either boiled or filtered water, In 
such a case the juice of a lime or lemon will purity 
the water pertectly.—Mmdian. Planters’ Gazette. 


* RUBBER CONCESSIONS IN MATIO Grosso.-- 
Favorable reports are’ made relative to the Com- 
pagnie Produits Civils, a Belgian enterprise orga- 
nized in 1895, with a capital of 5,000,000 franes, to 
operate in .the Brazilian state of Matto Grosso. 
Benefits have resulted from a recent reorganization 
_ of the company’s staffin Matto. Grosso. 
tensive concession of Hevea Brasiliensis rubber, 
granted to the company during the revolutionary 
period in Brazil, which at one time appeared some- 
- what doubtful, has now been definitely confirmed. 
The company have asked of the government 
another and very important rubber concession, 
situated between their properties in Descalvados 
and the first concession, near the Bolivian border. 
It.is stated shat this claim is now on the point of 
settlement... ‘he new concession will in one sense 
establish a unity among the different centres of 
Operation of the company, resulting in a complete 
~ change, which, it is hoped, will increase the profits 
of the shareholders.—The India Rubber World. 


The ex- . 
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_ ADVANCED CULTURE.—The following para- 
eraph from the latest Nyassaland paper 
shews great enterprise on the part of a local 
proprietor. It will be interesting to know 
how the experiment turns out :— 


We are glad to hear from Mr. Partridge of Sharrer’s 
Estates that Mr. Shiarrer is doing something in the 
way of improving hs estates by the importation of 
large quantities of Lucerne seed, beans, lentils, and 
other nitrogenous plants. Most of ,the estates are 
being gradually shaded. Albizzia, Silky Oaks, and 
native trees are being used. 


Has any one in Ceylon tried an experiment 
in the same direction ? 


SHAREHOLDERS AND AGENTS.—Discussing the 
affairs of the ‘‘Imperial Tea Estates Company, 
Ceylon” in reference to Mr. A. R. Wiggin’s 
letter, our evening contemporary has the following 
remarks :— 


We think with him that the shareholders of the 
Imperial Company have some cause for grievance. 
They have nothing to complain of in the now re- 
duced shipping rate, which at half a cent per Ib. 
admits of po margin. But the 2 percent charged on 
the proceeds of the crop, which by agreement is 
payable to the London Agents is one-thirteenth of 
the whole of the profit carried to the balance-sheet, 
and Directors’ fees bring the ratio downto between 
one-sixth and one-seyenth, Considering that there 
is also at this end to be paid 1 percent on Dis- 
bursements, andi1 per cent on Receipts, with doubt- 
less a few other items, we think the remission of 
half a cent shipping charge yielded in 1899 might 
have been Supplemented by some consideration for. the 
shareholders from London, Of course, the shareholders 
have themselves to thank for being saddled 
with this hard and -fast commission by neglecting 
to examine the Articles of the Company, which pro- 
vided for this rate of commission, before investing in 
it. But our experience is that intending shareholders 
do not examine Articles as a iule; they only rely, 
in the case of tea shares, on the price paid per acre, and 
on those who are connected with the ‘Company (as 
Agents and Directors. Messrs. Whittall & Co.’s name 
has always been associated with some of the most 
prosperous Companies in Ceylon, everything wasknown 
tobe straight and above board,and the public willingly 


_ went in with regard to this charge of 2 per cent. we 
think, in comparison with the London Office work done 


in other cases, thatit is high, and we should like tosee 
the shareholders of the Imperial met by the Directors 
unti), at any rate, better times would make such a 
change less felt. But we have no sympathy with any 
attempt to reduce Directors’ fees. If times are bad and 
results are poor, all the more anxiety for the Directors 
and the less should their remuneration be attacked. 
As arule, the Directors’ fees in Ceylon Companies 
are anything but excessive, and the typical ‘ guinea- 
pig” is few and far between. A brilliant instance of 
how good Directors can steer a Company with judg- 
ment and care, and gradually get it off the shoals and 
safely sailing in deep. water is the Hastern Produce 
and Kstates Company, And yet there was a time, 
doubtless, when shareholders were much inclined to 
begrudge the men at the helm a satisfatory remunera- 
tion for the work that was absolutely necessary, to 
achieve_the present good position of the Compauy. It 
is not given to all to be able to take a balance-sheet 
to pieces, nor to criticise it, and we think Colombo or 
London Agents might give many more details ‘with 
much advantage, laying themselves out to depart from 
the old set rules which provide a few, baid scanty 
particulars, and instead to place results before share- 
holders in such a fashion that all, or nearly all, could 
grasp fully the contents of the balance-sheet of their 
investment, The Indian Tea Companies do this very 
fully ;- and Ceylon, which is never behind India, 
might “go one better,” 
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_Hevte FoR DEPRESSED LNDIGO.—On the repre- 
Sentation of the Committee of the Bengal Cham- 
ber of Commerce, the Hast [ndian Railway 
authorities ‘have made arzangements with the 
Bengal and North-Western ailway that freight 
charges on indigo s:ail be reduce! from third- 
class to secoui-c.ass, viz., from two-thirds of a 
pie to half a pie per maund per mile, The mtita- 
tion of this reduction in treight—which is tu come 
into force from the Ist July next--has_ been 
received with much satisfaction by the repre- 
sentatives ef the indigo industry in Calcutta, and 
also by the Behar Indigo Planters Association. — 
Friend of india, May 3. 


PROGRESS IN THE WYNAAD:—THA, OOFFEE 


AND Pepper.—A Wynaad_ correspondent 
sends us a letter which doesnot convey 
good news to Oeylon in one _ respect: 


for it speaks of a considerable extension of 
tea-planting as probable during the current 
year, the land being available and labour 
superabuadant. But we should think pro- 
prietors, who regard ‘‘the signs of the times,” 
would be chary of spending capital on a 
roduct which is already in danger of over- 
production. Very interesting is the informa- 
tion given of coffee and especially of the 
hybrid varieties which are said to resist leaf 
disease. But still more important to Ceylon 
planters is the information about pepper. 
It is monstrous after all these years of 
urging on planting attention, that more 
is not made of this product in some 
of our Ceylon districts. There is no 
reason why it should not do as well in 
Dolosbage, Yakdessa, Kelani Valley and 
perhaps in the Matale’s, as in the Wynaad, 
where we are told, from R250 to R500 per 
acre of nett profit is made. We do not 
accept such estimates as practical or reason- 
able. But even if these figures be divided 
by four, the encouragement is great in these 
days when it is difficult to fix on any second- 
ary product at all likely to be profitable on 
ordinary plantations. 


Toe West AFrRicAN Root RvusBBER.—Herr 
Baum, abotanist who accompanied the Kunene- 
Zambesi expedittion in behalf of the Colonial 
Agricultural Committee [of Berlin] made some 
inquiries in regard to root rubber. The district 
in which this plant (from its description probably 
Carpodinus lanceolatus ) grows, is situated on 
the ovher side of the Cubango, and isso devoid 
of water that the natives going to the rubber 
root district have to carry water with them, 
and return when the supply is exhausted. The 
rubber is obtained by beating the root sticks, 
and it issaid to be so toilsome that a negro will 
consume three days’ time to produce a piece as 
large ag a banana, and even then it is mixed 
with stand and splinters of wood. Herr von der 
Keller, to whom Herr Baum is indebted for 
this information, asserts that the roet sticks, 
which seldom have a thickness of more than 
two fingers, contain at least 60 percent. rubber ; 
also that they cannot be broken, but can be 
stretched until torn asunder. In the gathering 
places the plants are exterminated by the negroes 
to such an extent, that for many years this plant 
is not to be seenagain. The botanist Schlechter, 
the leader of the rubber expedition to West 
Africa, also reports on the root rubber at Stanley 
Pool [in the Congo Free State], and states that 
the plant grows on such sandy soil as exists now- 
here in the Kameruns, and its cultivation there- 
fore is more adapted to South-western Africa than 
to the Kameruns,—Der Tropenpflanzer, 
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AGRICULTURAL CHEMIST FOR BEHAR.—Pro- 
fessor Rawson, the able’ Chemist of the Behar 
Planters’ Association, is now due in India, and 
will take up his quarters at Muserie Factory, 
where a bungalow and offices are being built for 
binv; many coneerns are going to use the learned 
Professor's patient oxidizing process this year.— 
Indian Planers’ Gozette. 

JAPANES! TkA.—The quantity of tea exported 
from Japan during 1869 exceeded that shipped 
abroad during 1898; but all the same the tea 
business in Japan is becoming more and more 
unsatisfactory each year, and for the foreign mer- 
chant at any rate, there is a little or nothing 
to be made out of it. In qualicy the tea of 1899 
compared unfavourably with the crop of 1898. The 
practice of picking the young leaves in the early 
spring before they are properly matured, for the 
sake of obtaining exorbitant prices for small quan- 
tities is undoubtedly having a very injurious 
effect on the plants, and it is surprising that 
Japanese tea-growers do not realise this fact. Of 
the teas shipped from Yokohama during 1899, 31 
per cent. went to New York, 26 per cent. to ‘Chic- 
ago, 14 per cent. to San Francisco, 26per cent. to 
Canada and 3per(cent to Europe. —Consular Report. 


“MARAM GrRAss.”—An oid friend sends 
a copy of a Jersey paper with a glowing 
paragraph from the Melbourne Leader, as to 
the value of this grass in Australia for its 
‘‘sand-binding properties” and also that it is 
‘‘a splendid fodder both for fattening and 
milk production.” This grass (botanically 
Ammophila arundinacea) is a native of 
North America, and therefore, though ac- 
climatized at Port Fairy in Victoria, it is 
a question if it would succeed in so warm 
or tropical an expanse as the sand dunes of 
Hambantota, for which our friend thought 
it adapted. It would be more likely to 
succeed at a high elevation in Ceylon if there 
were asandy waste to cover; but we cannot 
understand the Leader’s praise of this grass 
for fodder; because Law, Somner & Co., the 
well-known Melbourne seedsmen—who should 
have every reason to praise where they 
can—while admitting its usefulness near the 
shore, says, ‘‘It is of no agricultural value!” 
We shall send the Leader and the seedsmen 
(both in Melbourne) a copy of this note to 
learn which is right. Theseedsmen sell Maram 
grass seed at Is 6d per lb., and it would be 
interesting and useful to make at least a trial 
of some of it in Ceylon. This is what the 
“Treasury of Botany” says regarding it :— 

A genus of Grassesof the tribe Arundinee, in- 
babiling the sandy sea-shores of the coasts of Eu- 
rope and North America,and extensively cultivated 
in many places, as in the eastern cunties of ae 
land and in Holland, for preserving the sand- 
bank which prevent the inroads of the sea. In the 
northern parts of England, it is used for making 
table mats and basket work. It is the widely- 
creeping and matted rhizomes which serve to bind 
togeth er the sand-banks on which it grows. The 
stems grow to or three feet high, and bear long, 
narrow rigid involute leaves and a spiked cylindri- 
cal panicle, with laterally compressed spikelets. 
Theglumes are nearly equal, and lance-shaped, 
stiffand chaffy. The flowering glumes, or outer 

ales, are the shorter, with a tuft of hairs outside, 
Patt theinner pales nearly equal them in length. 
The genus is nearly related to Calamagrostis, from 
which the inflorescence, the stiff glumes, and the 
absence of an awn tothe flowering glume, serve to 
distinguish it. Theonly species, A. arundinacea, 
or Psamma,arenaria, is variously called Maram, 
Marrum, Sea-reed, er Sea Matyeed, ; 
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“CASTILLOA ELASTICA:” 
“TRANSPORTATION OF SEEDS. 


BY FRANCIS CHILD NICHOLAS. 


Of the many rubber producing species, the Castilloa 
elastica appeals most strongly to the interest of the 
intending planter, especially in the United States, 
on account of its rapid growth in regions. com- 
paratively accessible, and under conditions favorable 
for the settlement of white men. The tree is a 
prolific producer of seeds, but on account of their 
perishable nature plauters have found difficulty in 
getting them to germinate except in the vicinity of 
their origin. : 

During the spring of 1899 the writer undertook to 
establish a plantation of rubber on one of the pro- 
perties belonging to The South American Land and 
Exploration Co,, Limited, on the northern coast of 
Colombia, within easy reach of the island of Trin- 
idad, whence it was proposed to obtain the seeds 
required. Before seeding time, however, the British 
govermmient decided that no further sale of rubber 
seeds forexport should be made from the gardens 
in Trinidad, and it became necessary to obtain our 
supplies elsewhere. The next nearest point was in 
Costa Rica, which involved a trip of three weeks, 
whereas these seeds, under the mest careful manage- 
ment, rarely have been preserved for this length of 
time. 

My experiments with various kinds of seeds had 
convinced me that fermentation, mold, drying out, 
and germination before planting were one or all of 
them the canse of loss in shipping rubber seeds. Of 
these yarious causes, fermentation seemed likely to 
prove. most disastrous, though I found later that ger- 
mination before planting caused the greatest percen- 
‘tage of loss. As a result of my experiments I have 
become convinced that the seeds of Castilloa elastica 
can be transported for long distances, making it 
possible to plant this species successfully where- 
ever natural conditions are favourable for its 
growth. 

The Oastilloa elastica is dioscious, and on the seed 
bearing trees acollection of compound fruits is deve- 
loped rapidly in May and June. These fruits are 
compact together on disks formed by leaf scales, set 
one over another. The disks appear at the leaf 
joints, face downward, setting close to the under 
side of the small branches, many of which fall to the 
ground after the seeds have ripened fully. ‘The fruits, 
which are ofa bright orange vermilion, insharp contrast 
to the velvety green of the leaves, adhere to the disk, 
and the group, when secured, with the ripened center 
of bright vermilion fruits, surrounded by a margin of 
lighter colored leaf scales, is suggestive of a delicate 
sonfectioner’s tart.. The better formed fruits contain 
the seeds, anda disk will bear from one to thirty or 
more, about the size of an orange seed with the outer 
skin peeled off. he veins of the cotyledons contain 
a small quantity of bitter fluid resembling in ap- 
pewanze the milk from which caoutchouc is obtained, 
‘The cotyledons are well developed and are folded 
together to protect the embryo and radicle, the whole 
being covered with a fine membranous skin. Ger- 
mination is so rapid that I have often found seeds 
developed through their first stages, with rootlets 
and a pair of tiny green leaves, before the first disk 
had fallen to the ground. 

. (he fruit disk falls when fully ripened, sometimes 
bursting and scattering the fleshy fruits for a foot or 
_ two around, but. oftener the fruits do not scatter, 
but.form a sodden little mass among the fallen 
leaves and mosses, where the seeds ferment and soon 
decay. Where the ground:is favorable, and if the 
fruits be properly broken apart, the seeds begin to 
grow immediately, but more frequently, before the 
soil is reached through the carpet of leaves, moss, 
eto,, the roots lose vigor, dry up, and die. This 
is one reason why Castilloa elastica trees are found 
in groups, occupying the more favorable spots, 
pee being distributed evenly throughout the 
1 
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forests in which they exist. Once-started, the growth 
of the Castilloa is most vigorous, but under 
ordinary conditions propagation is not very free, and 
unassisted, it is probable that rubber forests, once 
devastated, would never reproduce themselves, 


In operating in Costa Rica, I soon decided ‘that 
it was useless to try to take any but fresh seeds, 
secured from the trees or such as had not lain on 
the ground for more than a day. All the various 
plans for packing the seeds suggested by persons 
having any experience were tried. The seeds packed 
pulp and all in ‘bags proved a total loss, the 
pulp fermenting freely «und turning acid, and in- 
volving the decay of the seeds, Such seeds as 
were separated from the pulp and allowed to dry 
slowly in the shade gave somewhat better results, 
but mold developed in the particles of pulp that 
remained and spread vigorously, causing a heavy 
percentage of loss. Some of the seeds were packed 
separately in pieces of paper and then placed in 
boxes, but they were a total loss. 


The plan that. did prove a success was this: I -first 
selected fine specimens of fresh seed—for all are.not 
of the same size and do not produce equally vigorous 
plants —being careful to separate from them any that 
had sprouted or showed signs of decay. They were 
then cleaned carefully by washing away the’ parti- 
cles of pulp in cold water. The cleaned seeds, 
looking like little nuggets of ivory, were spread on 
cloths and allowed to dry in a cool room for six 
hours, They were then packed in sand, just damp, 
but nothing more, with which had been mixed wet 
charcoal in the proportion of 1C or 15 parts to 10) 
parts of sand. The object of the latter was to check 
fermentation «and mold. The sand, by the way, 
was carefully washed before use. About 1,000 seedg 
were packed in a tin box 4x32 inches in size, but 
they were rather crowded; 5U0 seeds to the box 
would have been better. In packing theseeds, I first 
laid a piece of flannel at the bottom ‘of the box, 
then spread a layer of sand and _ charcoal, 
then a layer of seeds, covering them with more 
sand and charcoal, being careful ‘that none of 
the seeds should touch the sides of the box. I found 
while transporting the seeds that in boxes where the 
sand was over-damp heating had set in, but' this 
was checked by making holes in the lids of the boxes 
to admit the air. In these cases there was some loss 
ultimately, My experimentsin Costa Rica‘have proved 
successful on the whole, since I have tens of thon- 
sands of young rubber trees as a result of bringing 
seeds from Oosta Rica. This brief record is -offered 
here for the reason that the same methods may prove 
valuable in other cases. The principle upon which 
the whole is based is that the packing of -the seeds 
for a long journey must be designed‘to-assist nature 
in protecting the seeds, or perhaps to :provide them 
with surroundings for their protection-which, because 
of their superabundance, nature has left unprovided. 

The unfavourable conditions to ‘be overcome in 
handling the seeds of the rubber tree:may ‘be briefly 
summarized under the following heads: 

I ,The tendency of the fruit to ferment, “involving 
the seeds in the decomposition. 


If. The fermentation and decay of the seeds them- 
selves, if piicd together, even if freed from the pulp. 


III. Prematnre growth. Ifthe seed does not grow 
it diies up, andthe planter must retard the growth 
while yet providing moisture enough to preserve-the 
vitality of the seed until it can be planted. : 


IY. The tendency of the seed to mold. The ap- 
pearance of a dead -white speck at-the apex of the 
seed, in sharp contrast with the ivory like appearance 
of the outer skin, isa sure sign, that it is lost, though 
otherwise it may appear in perfect condition. One 
bad seed, will ruin a thousand good ones brought 
into contact .with it. : 

VY. The liablity of the seeds-to dry up, the outer 
skin becoming separated from the cotyledons, after 
which thevalue of the seed is doubtful —The India 
Rubber World. ; 
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PEANUT OIL. 


In reference tothe question as to whether the 
manufacture of peanut oil is possible in the United 
States, Consul Skinner, of Marseilles, writes: ‘The 
belief here is that the American nut is richer in 
oil than the African, and this quality can be increased 
by careful cultivation. Little change either in method 
bf cultivation or price average is looked for in Africa. 
Tt is true that a large part of Africa is believed to 
be available only for a crop of peanuts, but the 
native labor, though cheap, is lazy and thriftless and 
hard to obtain when required. The soil is readily 
exhausted, and nothixg is done to restore its virtue. 
There are no means of interior transportation, and 
the crop must be handled laboriously several times 
before it is loaded for the port of destination. It 
will be years before notable improvement can be 
expected. I am disposed to believe that the trade 
in Marseilles will not so much speculate on the pros- 
pects of success of American enterprise in this field 
as it will wonder why the effort has been so long 
delayed.” Touching the process employed in I’rance, 
the Consul writes: 


‘Peanuts are scarcely ever ground whole. Sucha 
process, produces an inferior quality of oil and a 
cake of little value. In fact, many of the nuts ar- 
tive in a decorticated state, after which the inner 
or red skin is removed as much as possible by a 
system of scrapers and winnowers. Particles of the 
inner skin will cling to the kernel under all cireum- 
stances and can be plainly seen in the cake. The 
greatest. pains are taken with edible oil. For this 
the nuts are commonly received unshelled at the 
mill, and there decorticated by a special apparatus in 
conjunction with vibrating and ventilating machinery, 
the process somewhat resembling the wheat-cleaning 
operations in flour mills. 


“The husking of the peanuts is performed by a 
pair of grooved rollers, adjustable in order that the 
space between them may be increased or diminished 
according to the approximate average size of the 
‘nuts.to be husked. The rotation of these rollers is 
quite rapid, and the ridges of one of the rollers fit 
-into the center of: the grooves of the other roller. 
-In the first process the iusks are completely crushed, 
and a good many ofthe kernels are also split. This 
‘broken mass of husks and kernels is then sepa- 
rated by means of air currents, similar to the win- 
nowing process applied to wheat in flour mills. 

“Now, if. the peanuts used are of old crop the 
kernel is likely to be dry, and the light, inner red 
skin of the nut becomes detached in the first hus- 
‘king process. A large proportion of it is removed 
-in_the first ventilator, and nearly all of that which 
atill adheres to’ the kernel is removed by the follow- 
ing process : 

“The kernels are passed over a‘ rapidly oscillat- 
ing: sieve, the coarse-wired meshes cracking this red 
skin, which latter is then drawn off by another ven- 
tilating machine. I cannot give the full details of 
the cleaning process of the mass which emerges from 
the) grooved rollers; but my informant assures me 
that no specially constructed machinery is employed 
for this purpose, the whole work being executed by 
a combination of oscillating sieves and strong air 
eurrente, : 

‘*Tf the peanuts are of new crop it is most diffi- 
cult'to remove the red skin entively, as in this 
ease it adheres quite firmly to the kernel, and thus 
the kernels of new-crop nuts generally go under the 
-presses with the greater part of the red skin still 
adhering to them. ‘In order to more thoroughly cleanse 
the kernels before they are prepared for the presses, 
the new-crop nuts undergo the same process as the 
old crop nuts. 

** When the kernels have been separated and cleaned, 
they are ground, preparatory’ to being pressed, The 
pressing takes place in the same manner in which 
other oleaginous seeds are pressed, the meal being 
enveloped in strong, fibrous mats and subjected to 
hydvaulic pressure. The resulting cake is then ‘re- 


. Maya. 
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ground the oil remaining in the meal secured as 
in the first instancen The oil is graded according 
to first, second or third extraction. 

“The clarifying is done by means of filters, and 
the bleaching, if it may be termed thus, is done 
by the admixture of so-called ‘terre a foulon’ 
(fuller’s earth), a highly porous mineral substance. 
The oil which is to be treated is poured into large 
vats and a certain quantity of ‘terre a fonlon’ is 
added. The whole is mechanically stirred for some 
time, ani then allowed to rest for a certain period, 
during which the colouring particles contained in the 
oil are absorbed by the pores of the mineral. 

“The husks are of little or no value. When ground 
and mixed with cake (also ground) they form an 
inferior grade of cattle feed. About the only animals 
to which they can be fed without admixture are 
goats. When coal prices are very high, a number 
of crushers employ the husks as fuel. Crushers 
prefer to use new-crop nuts (despite the fact that 
the product is often inferior to old-crop oil), as they 
extract more oilfrom them. Decorticated nuts should 
average 37 per cent. of their weight in oil,.’”—Brad- 
streets. 


—S-—_—_— 
SISAL GRASS IN MEXICO. 


Henequen; ‘“ jeniquen,” Spanish; ci, Maya; “ sisal 
grass,” commercial term; Agave sisalensis, scientific 
term. 

This plant bas been in use among the ancient 
inhabitants of Yucatan from the earliest times. The 
writer has found it imbedded in the form of cord in the 
stucco figures that ornamented the facades of the mys- 
terious ruined cities of Yucatan. There are two wild 
varieties of henequen, called by the natives ‘‘ cahum "’ 
and ‘‘chelem.” The fiber of these wild plants is used 
to some extent by the natives in the making of 
cordage for domestic use, and some claim that ham- 
mocks made from the fiber of the cahum are the best. 

It is, however, the cultivated plant that furnishes 
commerce with the fiber kuown as sisal grass, Sisal 
being the old port from which the fiber was first 
exported. 

Like the wild plant, the cultivated one is divided 
into two varieties—the “ zacci,’ or white hemp, and 
the “‘ yaxci,” or green hemp. The zacci is considered 
the finest and best, but the yaxci is a good fiber, 
and by the time the heneqnen fiber reaches New 
York or Boston, it is simply as sisal grass, of a 
good or medium quality, as the case may be. 

It has been generally supposed that sisal grass as 
an article of commerce has been known only with- 
in the last fifty years. This is a mistake. 

Between the years 1750-1780, quite a furor was created 
in commercial countries of the Old World by the 
discovery that the fiber of a plant found in Yucatan 
was good for ship cordage. Spain sent over a royal 
commission to report vpon the discovery, and in 
a few years many of Spain’s commercial and war 
vessels were using cordage made from henequen. 
For some reason, probably kecause of the primitive 
method of preparing it, the use of the fiber gradually 
declined, until at the commencement of this century, 
the former trade had been forgotten. 

In 1847, Yucatan, unil then a cattle-producing cotton- 
growing and logwood-exporting country, was in the 
throes of an Indian war. The Maya Indiaps had risen 
in rebellion and had succeded in driving the white race 
out of the most fertile portions of the peninsu!a, forcing 
them to rely for means of subsistence upon the products 
of a sterile rocky belt, too poor to sustain cattle in any- 
numbers. Henequen was the only useful plant 
that would grow on such a soil. The first planta- 
tion, so far as I can learn, was planted in 1848, 
and the 50 acres planted were cleared by the use 
of the tonka, the primitive cleaner used by the native 
There was a good demand for the new fiber 
in ship 1igging, and it gradually came into general 
use, until sisal was a well-known article of commerce. 
The Tonka was a piece of hard wood, shaped some- 
thing like 1 handsaw, having the end curved ip, 
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The leaf of the henequen was drawn through the 
sharp curve and the fiber was stripped of the thick, 
pulpy covering. The leaf was subjected to this oper- 
ation two or three times, until the fiber was left clean 
and free. This tedious process was not long toler- 
ated. A machine was found to increase the output, 
but the demand again outgrew the means of supply. 
Then the machine known as the “ raspador,” or the 
‘‘solis,” from its inventor, came into use and has 
held its own almost up to the present day. It con- 
sists of a large-toothed wheel that scrapes the pulp 
and leaves the fiber. Its simplicity made it pecull- 
arly fitted for use by the native servants. Planta- 
tions came to be known as plantations of one, two, or 
a dozen wheels. sh : 
The constantly increasing trade necessitated still 
more rapid means of fiber cleanicg Many new 
machines were produced, each of which was said by 
its inventor to be far better than any of the others. 
To-day, the following machines are in actual use in 
Yucatan : ie : 
Hemp cleaning machines now in use wpon the planta- 
tions of Yucatan. 


o ra 
> AIO o 
eel aae seat @ 
a es Ei g 8 3B Cost of Machine 3 
ee S848 8 
Reese oi) <= ‘a4 Mexican* United +5 
a ge an 5 States 
GZ 
Lanaux 130,000 35 3 $6,000 00 $2,856 00 ~=-6 
Prieto .. 125,000 60 83 7,000 00 3,332 00 90 
Stephens 150,000 70 3 11,000 00 5,236 00 6 
Solis ... 9000 6 2 250 OV 119 00 1,200 
Torroella 80,000 30 3 5,000 C0 2,380 00 20 
Villamor 70,000 35 3. 6,000 00 2,856 00 ‘ 


Nore.—Compiled from data given me by the in- 
ventors themselves or their authorized agents. 


I give below a table showing the exportation of 
sisal grass from Yucatan during the ten years 


ended December 3lst, 1898: 
Year Quantity 
Bales  Kilograms Pounds 

1889 .. .. «. 243,968 40,641,521 89,598,297 
1800 ... .. ss 260,106 45,079,423 99,382,096 
1891 3. 2. «- 310,090 52,065,024 114,782,552 
1892... .- «~~ 353,525 58,584,813 129,156,078 
1898 ... ... .«. 355,123 58,097,925 128,082,685 
1894 4... «. 373,883 $1,605,695 135,815,915 
1895... .. ee 381,504 61,729,584 136,089,041 
1896... .. .. 897,163 65,762,910 144,980,911 
1897... ww =e = 419,975 70,545,153 155,523,844 
W898 °°) 2. 4185972 68,834,263 151,752,027 
Totalfor Wyears 3,514,309 582,946,316 1,285,163,448 


The Mexican Government requires all weights to 
be stated in the metric system. 4 

In 1888 and 1889, the price of hemp reached 15 
‘centayos per pound. ‘The cost of production was 
then about 4 centavos per pound. 


Exports. of sisal grass. from Vucatan during ten 
: ; months of et a 
h fi uantity 

Bout ‘ Bales Kilograms Pounds 
January 9. wwe 2,1238 - 8.789,545' 19,258,383 
February.  » 21,360 8,506 822 7,731,162 
March wee ~—«08,069 9,621,703 21,212,006 
Avprill Jats (jae c 43,530 7,075,447 15,598,580 
May eee 80,869. 5 015,166. 11,056,435 
June .. Oo 60 31,629 1,134,882 11,318 156 
July a see 26,987. 4,296,939 9,473,082 
August sis oe 26,204 4,202,208 9,264,188 
September ... oon 44,973. 7,456,101 16,427,725 
‘October aie a 35,595 5,695,200 12,555,638 
‘Total for 10 months 371,294 63,739,323 140,519,711 


* The United States Director of the Mint esti- 
jmates the average value of the Mexican dollar. in 
899 as 47°6 cents, : 
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-much data as most persons. 
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Prices during these mouths have ranged from 15 
to 18 centavos (7.1 to 8.7 cents). 


It is said that the best fiber-producing plant grows 
on the poorest and rockiest soil; but this does not 
accord with experiments made by me, and to my 
mind is open to contradiction. 


One method of planting and cultivating is as fol- 
lows: The. field is first cut and burned off. The 
burning produces a certain amount of ashes, and 
many planters, set out seed corn at the same.. time 
they plant the henequen. The one does not. inter- 
fere with the other in the least, and the corn crop 
helps to pay the cost of the henequen. 


The henequen plant is propagated, not’ by seeds, 
but by scions, or suckers. ‘The plant produces seeds, 
and in a natural state propagates itself by both 
seeds and scions; but the planter uses only suckers 
from 18 to 20 inches high. By this method, he can 
produce a field of henequen ready to cut within five 
years, whereas by seed-planting he would have: to 
wait from eight to nine years. estate 


Once planted and properly tended—that is, cleared 
of weeds twice a year and not under or over cut— 


a field will last twenty’ years, and instances 
are not wanting of fields that have lasted 
longer. i 


A leaf is ready to cut when it extends at. right 
angles to the trunk ofthe plant. A healthy, vigorous 
plant in the maturity of its growth should yield from 
eighteen to twenty-four leaves. One thousand leaves 
should produce from 50 to 60 pounds of good, clean 
fiber. This amount is a fair average. 


When the plants in an old field send up a flower 
stalk, it is nature’s signal that the crop is finished: 
The old plants must then be clipped of all: useful 
leaves and cut down, to allow the ‘young: scions 
(which should have been already planted between 
the old plants) ventilation for growth. 


Bad cleaning, allowing rot to be produced by the 
acids nascent in the plant’ pulp, and dampness pro: 
duce red and moldstained fiber, of less than one= 
half the value of the good, clean) white, fiber. 
This is rarely exported, but is sold at home for 
domestic use. 


In March of last. year, the preliminary trials of 
the machinery in the new cordage factory La Ine 
dustrial gave satisfactory results. This factory, was 
the first of its class established in Mexico, and its 
progress has been closely watched, a 


-It is, in the opinion of experts, as completely 
equipped as any similar enterprise in the United 
States, and its total cost has reached nearly $700,0C0, 
The machinery is nearly allfrom the United: States, 
and is of the best and latet pattern. he “factory 
is now working double time in order to fill several 
very large contracts for binder twine from United 
States houses. 


‘There arein Yucatan nearly twelve hundred: hene- 
quen-producing plantations of various sizes. The 
largest plantation, or perhaps I should say the-plan- 
tation producing the largest output, is, I think, on 
the line of the broad-guage railway between Merida 
and Progreso. It is called Ticilche, and produces at 
the time of this report about 1,000 bales, or 375,000 
pounds of cleaned fiber per month. 


Prophecies are dangerous, and I venture to make 
one with diffidence; but I have recently been over 
the henequen-producing ‘belt and have: perhaps ‘as 
My belief is that if the 
maximum production of henequen in Yucatan for the 
next three years has not already been reached, -it 
will not exceed this year’s output: by over 10 per 
cent. Many factors unknown in the United States 
are of importance here, and. parties interested will 
do well to bear this in’ mind. I have no henequen 
interests, and my judgment» may be the clearer for 
that fact, Epwarp H, TLuomprzon, 


Progreso, October 29, 1899, Consni; 
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¥YOOD PRODUCTS OF ZANZIBAR. 


SWEET POTATOES. 

We propose to review, shortly, the food products 
gtown in these islands by the natives in a series of 
articles which will naturally extend over some time 
bédause of the difficulty of collecting reliable infor- 
wiation and also because we are, as far as possible, 
endeavouring to supplement the information by ex- 
perience’ which can only be obtained by actually 
growing the crops themselves. Experience should 
extend over mauy years in order that the effects 
of seasons and different modes, of planting’ may be 
studied. Natives are remarkably ignorant about their 
crops.. Even the more intelligent of the overseers 
who have been planting sweet potatoes for 40 years 
are unable to inform you upon all points concern- 
ing the cultivation of the plant and sometimes 
calnot even identify all the varieties. Consequently 
many witnesses have to bs examined and each and 
has a slightly different tale to tell. We do not, 
therefore, claim that these articles are by any 
means exhaustive. 


Sweer Porarors, Viazi sing. Kiazi, Batata (Arabic), 

Ipomea batatas, belong to the natural order Convolvula- 
cee. The “potato” is the turberous rcot or trubercle, 
sometimes also called tuber, bat a tuber is, strictly 
speaking, a swoolen rootstock or underground stem 
usually beset with eyes or buds. The ordinary 
European potato is a tuber. The distinction is 
observed in the different modes of planting. The 
European potato is propagated by planting a whole 
or @ portion of the tuber, sometimes called a ‘‘set” 
but this method would be slow and uncertain in 
the’ case of the sweet potatoe because the ‘‘ tuber” 
being a root contains, no nermal buds. Hence slips 
or cuttings of the stem are planted. 


Natives plant sweet potatoes at all times of the 
year when rain serves though’ the principal season 
is' the masika or big rains in April and May. The 
earth is moulded up into long tortuous beds, two 
to three feet high and three to four feet wide and 
the cuttings crowded indiscriminately all over the 
surface, hey rapidly strike and creep all over the 
beds, completely hiding the soil. In two to five 
months, according to the variety and season, the 
crop is ready to dig. Free sandy soils are preferred 
and showery weather. If very dry weather follows 
planting little or no crop will be produced. When 
digging the potatoes the natives may frequently be 
observed sticking in the tops again behind them for 
gi second crop and in well made beds this process 
might be repeated several times. No mantre 1s ever 
applied for this or any other crop as natives do not 
seem to understand its use, and often the same ground 
is planted year after year. Hence large crops of pota- 
toes’ are seldom obtained, probably not more than two 
or three tons to the acre. 


Varieties of Sweet Potatoes 


Small 1. Viazi Kivihant red 
B F 1, Kindolo bungala, white 
Large 3. », \ Kindolo, white 
4. »,  Kwata, white 
6. ” Kwata red. 


1. Vuazt Kintnant, This seems to be the com- 
‘monest variety. It grows in about 3 months, or less. 

The potatoes are 4 to 8 inches long 1-3 inches 
thick. ‘They are not held in much culinary esteem 
as they cook watery but are planted because they 
are rapid growers and can get along with compara- 
tively little rain. The stem is green and branch- 
ing leaf; 3; inches by 83 inches, lobed, sinuate .on 
the margin, base reinform as in all the varieties, 
apex acuminate ; petiole of leaf 6-7 inches long. Viaze 
Kuihani bears muny flowers which are white at the 
top and pink at the base. 

9, Viazi Kinpoia BUNGALA, A stonter plant than 
the last; leaf about the seme size but 5-7 in. lobed; 
nodes of the stem, upper part of petiole and ribs 
at the peck of the leaf purple; petiole 7-8 inches 
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long, This variety also cooks watery, butis a rapid 
| with plenty of rain. The potato is white and 

runcate. 


8. Viazr Kinpoto. This is the slenderest plant 
of them all; leaf small, deeply cleft, 5 lobed, appex 
acute; purple coloured about the nodes, petiole and 
ribs, Potato grows to the size of a man’s arm and cooks 
dry and flowery. Both this and the two following 
varieties take five months to mature and require more 
rain than Kirthant. 

4, Viazt KwaTa LA punpA. White, plant in appear- 
ance, and size resembling Bungala. leaf entire, not 
lobed, margin slightly sinuate apex acuminate; pro- 
minences eAdered: as before but to a slightly greater 
extent, as for instance the whole instead of extremities 
of the petiole. Potato white, larger than that of any 
other variety, growing to the sizeofa man’sleg, It 
also cooks well. 


5. Vrazi Kwata LA punpba. Red, the largest. of 
the plants; stems as thick as a man’s little finger; 
petiole § inches long, stout; leaf 5 in. by 5 in. entire, 
elightly sinuate, apex acuminate; none of the parts 
coloured. This is the best cooking variety and the 
potatoes grow to a considerable size. 

Neither the varieties of Kwata bear many flowers 
while each of the other three have a good show. The 
Kwata are sometimes planted on the flat as they 
require a lot of moisture. Natives of Zanzibar trace 
theit origin to the Mtoni district, 

Little forethought seems to be bestowed upon the 
choice of varieties though a preference seems to pre- 
vail for the smaller quick growing. Sweet potatoes 
are displayed for sale in the markets all the year 
round in little heaps of one to two pounds weight 
each heap selling for one or two pice, according to 
the supply. They occupy only a secondary place in 
the economy of the household ranking in this respect 
with the pulses and grams. Cassava and rice are 
much more important food staples. Sweet potatoes 
are boiled with salt and sometimes mixed with 
coconut, sugar or syrup.—Zhe Shamba. 
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CEYLON Coconut O1L.—The only important sale 
has been one hundred tons for May-July ship 
ment at 5°45c. Thereis only a limited demand for 
spot good 5°70c to 5'75c, as to quantity and seller, 
—Oil, Paint and Drug Reporter. 


Tue New “Cope” ror Ruran Hpucatiox—We 
have so many times urged the importance of differ- 
entiating between town and country in matters 
educational, that we have every reason to be pleased 
at the changes that the “Code” just brought out 
by the Education Department renders possible. 
Henceforth the course of instruction to be givenin 
all elementary schools is to be snitable to the 
circumstances of the children and the neighbourhood. 
This means, of course, that in rural districts. a 
knowledge of Nature bearing upon the culture of 
plants and the raising of stock will be imparted. 
Except in particular cases, the teacher will not be 
tempted to teach those special subjects which will 
bring him in extra grants in the easiest way. The 
grant will be one technically called “‘a block grant,” 
made upon the efficiency of the school generally, 
‘whatever the subjects taught. Juessons on “common 
things.” which in the country obviously will largely 
be “object-lessons from Nature,” are to be given 
in the higher and lower standards alike, and a new 


course of household management has been devised . 


for girls. Among the subjects on which special grants 
may still be obtained are manual instruction and 
gardening, and the school-garden may even yet 
become universal, in spite of..the Schoolmaster’s 
sneers at the Agricultural Education Commitee, and 
the latter, knowing full well that allits wishes cannot 
be fulfilled at once, ‘‘hails with the greatest satis. 
faction the provisions of the new day-school Code,” 
which we might add are due ina great measure to 
the energy displayed in the formation and work of 
that still youthful body.=-Gardeners’ Chronicle, ; 
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RUBBER CULTIVATION -IN INDIA. 
cA GOVERNMENT “PLANTATION SANCTIONED. 
The Government of India, on the recommen- 
dation of Myr — Ribbentrop,’ Inspector-General ‘of 
Forests, have just taken an important step in 
connection with the cultivation, of 1ubber trees. 
It has been fully proved by experiment that the 
Brazilian tree will thrive, reproduce itself, and 
yield rubber of the !est quality when cultivated 
on the Tenasserim Coast... The Government have 
therefore sanctioned the establishment of a planta- 


tion of 10,000 acres of these’ trees at a cost of” 


R2,10,000. It is expected that at the end. of 
twelve years the plantaticn will have) paid its 
cost, and will thereafter ‘pay one Jakh‘net annually. 
As the trees will bé self-producing this income 
will be a permanent one. The ‘calculation is 
based upon proved: ‘facts, the only uncertainty 
being the maintenance of the present high price 
of rubber, the demand for which is very great.— 
Pioneer; May 20. 


——— 


CEYLON TEA: MONTHLY. SHIPMENTS 
TO UNITED KINGDOM AND 
ESTIMATE. 

Total Estimate for May 1900—10$to 11 mil- 
lion ‘Ib. 
Total: Shipments’ for May, 1900 — 10,500,000 


Do Do Do 1899 -— 8,662,028 
Do Do - Do (1898 — | 9,948,674 
[Hstimate for June, 1900:—J1$ to 12 


millon Ib.] 


woh dig zog tooo: 
COCHIN MARKET ‘REPORT. 


CocHIN, May. 26, 


C. N. Or.—With but'a very moderate demand 
from the natives in the Bazaar for immediate re- 
quirements; prices are easier, and we quote today 
good white oil R84 net, and ordinary” bazaar 
white R85 per candy. 

Coir YARN.—No change to report. and the 
common qualities of weaving’ yarn’ are easier, 
Shipments in completion of previous engagements 
are being pushed forward as fast:as possible. 

Rorpgz Yarn.—The bulk of.» supplies: now 
arriving as usual in this late part of the season 
is both coarse and poor in colour. Prices are easy. 

CoprA.—Rassi. R50/51. per candy.—Cochin 
Argus, May 26: i 
RAINFALL RETURN FOR .COLOMBO. 


Supplied by: the Surveyor-General.) 


= ; Av. of 
1895. | 1896. |1897. | 1898. | 1899. 3byrs. 1900. 

Inch.| Inch | Inch | Inch: | Inch.|-Inch.| Inch. 

January ..| 6°00:| 2°92.| 3°81 | 2°32 | 6°98.) 3:22 | 3°72 

February ..| 0°81 | 0°35 | 1°68 | 1:98 | 2°78 | 1°93 | 0°63. 

March «-{ 1°84 | 5:64,| 3°66 | 4°21 0°88 | 4:78 3°71 

April «-} 9°34 | 6°93 |10°97 | 22°81 6°66. }11°31 | 15°12 

May ..|10°09. | 9°31] 8:30 | 5:80 |17°73 | 12°09 | 10-63 

June -|13°99 | 8°37 |10°14.|,10°94 9°23 | 8°37 0-°09* 
July 0°52 | 2°85 | 5:24 | 6:15 | 111 | 4°38 
August... 0°92 | 6°35 | 9°09 | 0°97 J 0°62 | 3°67 
September. | 4°09 |10°99 | 4°58 | 6°90 | 1°48 | 5:0L | 
October ..|30°36 |16°78 | 4°71 |. 20:60 |12 99 14°52 
November..| 5°83 [19.81 /11°65 | 17°38 | 8°58 | 12°66 
December..| 9744. |11°76 |. 8:89 | 3-05. | 4°44 | 6°39 

Total..| 92°23 |101°06}82°73 } 103711 |  73°48]88°33 | 34°50 


* From ist to 5th June 0°69 inches, that ix up te 9°80 am, 
gn the 6th June,—Ep, 7.4, : 
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Ceylon’ Rainfall. 


Tut P. W. D. Merreoronocican-OpsErRvATIONS ov 
Apri, 1900.—Wo append the Monthly Return of rain 
from which it wiil;be seen that the highest fall in 


Spril, was at Labugama in the 


Western Province, 


28°35 inches and thelowest at Mylapitiyain the Central 


Province, 0°50 inches. 
WESTERN PROVINCE, 
Negombo, Mr, Nathanielsz 
(6} ~. 2601 
Kalutara Mr, Gregson 
36 2371 
28°38 


11°33 


(36 ss 
Labugama, Mr. Bond 


(369) ie 
Henaratgoda, Mr. Silva 
(33) 85 


CENTRAL PROVINCE, 


Katugastota, Mr. Morgan 
(1,506) wee ne OS 
New Valley, (Dikoya) Mr. 
Ward (8,700) 22 10 
Hetboda (Pussellawa) Mr. 
Anderson. (3,300) .. 14°23 
Yarrow Estate, oC 


Mr. Pedwick (3,400) 642 
Peradeniya Mr. oes 
MacMillan (1,540) 2... 8°83 
Duckwari, Mr. Kdwin 
(3,300) (6°20 
Caledonia, Mr. Goork 
G23) ae aes 07; 
Pussellawa, Mr. 4. 


Powell (3,000) 11:40 
Hakeala, Mr. ar 
Nock (5,581) 5:69 
S. Wanarajah Estate, Mr. 
Tatham (3,790) 17°58 
Padupola, Mr. Ward .. 
(1,636) vee hl 14 
Mylapitiya, Mr. Fletcher 
(1,707) sree 00. 


NokTHERN PRovINCE. 
Mullaittiva, Mr. Sanmukam 
: (12) sae, 819 

Jaffna Mr. 

(8) 13°77 

Mankulam, (N. Road) Mr. 
Walker (167) 
Elephant Pass, Mr 
Silva (7) ea Sl 2 
Vangalachettykulain, Mr, 


Oorloff (179) eeRe OO. 
Point Pedro, Mr, Chita.) alam 
hi ae 


Macdonnel 


7°36 


4 bp polos 
Jaffna College, Mr. Cocke 
(Qi wee, 8°24 
Kayts, Mr. Kretser .. 
8 745 


(8 
Kankesanturai, Mr... 
Pararachasingha (10)... 7°32 
Paliai, Mr. Silva’ 
9. 


2 -- 4°90 
Murikandy,. (North-Central 

Road) Mr. Silva — 1°75 
Nedunkeni, Mr, Sanmukam 


(122) st Wemease hs) (Ops 
Chavakachcheri, Mr, : 
Silva (16) fy 12°83, 
Udupiddi, Mr. Browu 
a5 7 42 


Marichchukaddi,. Mr, 
Thamovharampillay (14) 4°60 

Murungan, ‘Mr. 
Ramalinkam (52) 
Vavuviya Mr. Walker 
». (318) » 479 


SouTHmRy PRovINcz. 
Ella Vella Mr, Caldicott (262) 
ES 


12°07 
Kekatiadura, ido. (150) 5:96 
Denagama,* do (286) 10:99 
Udukiriwila Mr, Lourensz 
Y (285) ve 9°48 
Kirama, Not receive i 


(260) 
Hali-ela Mr, Caldicott (200) 
Tissa Mr Lucug 


co aes) 
Matera Mr, Caldisots (15)5:76 
Dendeniya, ‘do (ist) .0.68 


4°20" 


Urubokka, Mr. Caldicott 
(890) 23°09 

T.ng Ma Mr. Fox (94) 

Mamadola, Mr. 


Doole 
(56) ae 


721 
' EASTERN PrRovINCcR. 
Irrakkamam, Mr. Bower. (42) 


iat 3:07 
Devilana, Mr. 


Vanderstreaten (136)... 4°26 
Sagamata,’. Mr. Bower 
(40). se = O07 
Ambare, do (865).-8‘89 
Kanthalai, Mr. Carte 
150 1:76 
Allai, Mr, Carte (95): 4°70 


Rukam, Mr. Vanderstraaten 


; (120) ew 5°00 
Periyakulam, Mr, 
Carte (20) ue > 2.06 
Chadaiyantalawa, Mr. 

Edge (57).; 6°85 
Kalmunai, -.do... (12). .5'45 
Rotewewa, do (30), 1°53 
Lahugala, do .*: (70):1:50 
Naulla, do (30). 1°40 
Andankulam, Mr, : 

Carte (41) seems jor dh 
Mana!puddy, Mr. 
Vanderstraaten (21) 3°45 


Maha-Oya-Tank, 
Mr. Vanderstraaten: (190) 
87 


0 
N.-W.- PROVINCE. 
Magalawewa,.. Not received 


Maha Uswewa tank, Mr, 
Addams; (160) wes 
Tenepitiya, Mr, 
Churchill (8) ov 18°16 
Batatagoda, Mr. Madahapola 
; a 6 25 


5-70 


N.-C. PRovincg, 
Kalawewa, Mr. Emerson’ 
(268) 1°86 
Maradankadawala, Mr, 


Kimerson. (443)... 4°86 
Mihintale, Mr. MacBride. 


(B54): a 3°6: 
Tlorowapotana, Mr. _ a 
MacBride i(217)- _, 4°15 


Madawachchiya, Mr, 
MacBride (285). .. 6:20 
Topare, Mr.Jayewardane (200) 
: nerite nad 6 
Minneriya Mr. Eveg ef 
2°46 
‘Uva PROVINCE, 


Bandarawela, Mr; 


Tocke- °(4,00u). ., 4°51 
Haldummutla, Mr. Viramutty 
: -°(8,160) ©. 24°85 
Eeetnkens Mr. 
towland (446) 0. 5: 
set Ger Mr: 4 2 
Owland (2,258): .35.° “| 
Tanamalwila, ; Not a 
received (550) an an 
Bibile, Mr. Silva: (680)! gig4 


Talcena, Mr. Fernands 
(45100) ve 43g 
Allutnuwa:a—Mr, Leembrug- 
gen (300) "2°91 


SABARAGAMUWa; 


Ambanpitiya, Mr,’ 
Dassanayaka 


Poy aes 
Pelmadulla, Mr, Ree 


Robertson 
408): 20°25 
Kolonua Korale (Hulanda- 
oya) Mr. Dabre (203) 11°92 
Avisawella, Mr, Clarke 
(106) 6 24'¢ 
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SHARE LIST. 


——— 


ISSUED BY TH 


COLOMBO SHARE BROKERS’ 


CIATION. 
CEYLON PRODUCE COMPANIES. 


Company 
Apra Ouvah Estates Co., Ltd. © 
Ceylon Tea and Coconut Estates 
Castlereagh Tea Co., Ltd. 
Ceylon Hills Estates Co. Ltd., 


paid 
p. sh. 


509 
600 
100 
Ld 


Ceylon Provincial Estates Co. Ltd. 500 


Claremont Estates Co., Ltd. 

Clunes Tea Co., Ltd. 

Clyde Estates Co., Ltd. 

D«omoo Tea Co., Ltd. 

Drayton Estate Co., Ltd. 

Fila Tea Co., of Ceylon, Ltd. 

Estates Co., of Uva, Ltd. 
angawatta 

pinow Estate Co., Ltd. 

Graat Western ‘lea Co., 

Hapugahalatde Tea Estate Co. 

High Forests Estates Co., Ltd 

Do part paid 
Horekelly Estates Co., Ltd. 
Kalutara Co., Ltd. 

Kandyan Hills Co., Ltd. 
Kanapediwatte Ltd. 

Kelani Tea Garden Co., Ltd. 
Kirklees Estates Co., Ltd. 
Knavesmire Estates Co., Ltd. 
Maha Uva Estates Co., Ltd 
Mocha Tea Co., of Ceylon, Ltd. 
Nahavilla Estate Co., Ltd. 
Neboda Tea,, Co. Ltd 
Nyassaland Coffee Co. Ltd 
Ottery Estate Co., Ltd. 
Palmerston Tea Co., Ltd. 
Penrhos Estates Co., Ltd. 
Pine Hill Estate Co., Ltd. 
Pitakanda Tea Company 
Putupaula Tea Co., Ltd. 
Batwatte Cocoa Co., Ltd. 
Bayigam Tea Co., Ltd. 
‘Boeberry Tea Co., Ltd. 
Ruanwella Tea Co., Ltd. 

St. Heliers Tea Co., Ltd. 
Talgaswela Tea Co.. Ltd. 

Do 7 per cent. Prefs. 
Tonacombe Estate Co., Ltd. 
Udabage Estate Co., Ltd. 
‘Jdugama Tea & ‘limber Co,, Ltd, 
Gnion Estate Co., Ltd. 

Upper Maskeliya Estate Co., 


Ltd. 
Gvakellie Tea Co., of Ceylon, 
Ltd. 
Vogan Tea Co., Ltd. 
Wansrajah Tea Co.,Ltd. 
Yataderiya Tea Co., Ltd, 


100 


Buy- Sell- 
ers. 
_— 900 
500 n’ 1 
90 95 
— 500 
_ 48 
_— 66 
60 625 
— 250 
935 959 
640 —_ 
200 _ 
§12°50 525 
_ 400 
70 oe 
_- 370 
— 67°56 
—_— 90 
40 —_— 
120 _— 
_ 7a 
= 425 
600 _ 
_ 450 
= 506 
= 400 
90 95 
— 4% 
-- 120 
_ 60 
42°50 45 
409 _ 
510 _— 
$5 —_ 
— 450 
6 
- 490 
OG 65 
see 8@ 
«- 1686 
2 395 


ASSO- 


OEYLON CommMzROIAL OomPANIES. 


Adam's Peak Hotel Co., Ltd. 
tel Co., Ltd, 
Bristol) ny 7 per cant Debts. 
Ceylon en, Steam Navgin. 
.»_ Lt 
colombo Apothecaries Co., Ltd 
Colombo Kosembly Booms Co., 
Ltd, 


100 
100 
100 
100 
100 


Do prefs. 20 
Colombe Fort Land and Building 


Co., Ltd. 

Golombo Hotels Company 
Galle Face Hotel Co., Id. 
Kandy Hotels Co., Ltd. 
Kandy Stations Hotels Co. 
Mount Lavinia Hotels Co., Ltd. 
New Colombo Ice Co., Ltd. » 
Nuwa.xra, Eliya Hotels Co., Ltd. 

Do 7 per cent prefs, 
Public Hall Co., Ltd, 
Petroleum Storage Ce, 

Do 10% prot, 


1¢ 


Tran- 
ers. sactions 


or 


el sel Se Telaleterts tattle lis 


1 
' 


a 
coo 


° 


I: II 


“60 


- : 5 
AGRICULTURIST. [Juxz 1, 1906. 
LONDON COMPANIES * 
paid Buy- Sell- ‘Tren- 
Company. p. sh. ers. ers. sacticns 
Alliance Tea Co., of Ceylon, 10 8 9i—10 
Anglo Ceylon General Estates Co. 100 «- Bo—45 
Associated Estates Co., of Ceylon 10 Es 3—4 
Do. 6 per cent prefs, 10 os) ARE ose 
Ceylon Proprietary Co. 1 ee 12/6—17/6 .. 
Ceylon Tea Plantacion Co., Ltd. 10 J) OR ae ee 
Dimbula Valley Co., Ltd. 5 53-6 
D»- prefs. 5 F ee 
Eastern Produce & Estates Ce. 5 5h-- BZ a 
Ederapolla Tea Co., 10 : 8 - 
{mperial Tea Estates Co., Ltd. 10 we 5-6 .. 
Kelani Valley Tea Asscn., Ltd. 5 os 6-6... 
-Kintyre Estates Co., Ltd. 16 — 7-8 ar 
Lanka Plantation Co., Ltd. 10 = 4k 4-5 an 
Nahalma Estates Co.,Ltd. 1 ¢-3 4 
New Dimbula Co., Ltd. 1 F 23-3 «.. 
Nuwara Kliya ‘Yea Kstate Co.,Ld. 10... 10-105 
Ouvah Coffee Co., Ltd. 10 " 5—7 “A 
Ragalla Tea Estates Co, Ltd. 10 -- -we—10 *. 
Scottish Ceylon Tea Co.,Ltd. 10 = 1-15 3 
Spring Valloy Tea Co., Ltd. 16 8 4—6 J 
Standard Tea Co., Ltd. 5 11—12 
The Shell Transport and Trading 
Company, Ltd. 166 — aa be 302 
Yatiyantota Geylon Tea Co:, Ltd. 10 | 8—9 _ 
Do. pref. 6 o/o 10 93-10; — 


BY ORDER @F THE COMMITTEE. 
Colombo, June 8th, 1900 
« Latest London Prices 


a 


THE LOCAL MARKET. 


(By Mr. James Gibson, Baillie St., Fort.) 
Colombo, June 6th, 1900. 
COFFEE :— 


Estate Parchment per bushel 
Chetty eae do 
Be Ore } Roe 
Liberian coffee:—per bushel 

do cleaned coffee:—per cwt 
Cocoa unpicked:—per cwt 
do cleaned do 


None offering, 


Cardamoms Malabar per Ib R090 to 1°05 
do Mysore do R35 to 175 
RICE :— 
Soolai per bag of 164 lb. nett R9°40 to 9°60 
Slate or Ist quality:—per bushel R3°45 to 3°50 
Soolai 2 & 3rd. do do R338 to 3 42 
Coast Calunda R3°55 to 3°60 Searce 
Coast Kara R3 87 to 3°92 do 
Kazala R3°35 to 3 37 
Muttusamba Ordinary R4‘35 to 4°62 
Cinnamon perlb No ito 4 R00°55 
do do 1 to2z R00°64 
do Chips per candy R870 to 90°00 


do Selected 
Coconut Oil per cwt 50 2 no busi- 
do do F. 0. B. per ton R285‘00toe 290°C0 ness 
POONAC :— 
Gingelly per ton 


90 

Coconuts Ordinary per thousand R3d‘00 to 3859 
do 39 
14 


R127°50 to 130°00 


Coconut Chekku do R87-50 to 90°00 
do Mill (retai)) do Rg5°06 
Cotton Seed per ton B8J'00 to 82°50 
Copra per candy 
Kalpitiya do R44°45 
Marawilla, do R43°50 to 45°00 
Cart Cupra do R36°00 to 42°00 
Satinwood per cubic feet. R200 to 2°26 
do Flowered do R500 to 6°U0 
Halmilla () R1‘90 
Palu do R160 to 1:12 
Ebony eer ton R75°00 to 175‘00 
Kitul fibre per cwt R28°00 to 30°00 
Palmyra do to) R600 to 16°00 
Jafina Black Cleaned per cwt R16-00 
do mixed do R12°50 to 13°50 
Indian do R900 to 12°50 


d> Cleaned do R900 to 13°59 
Sapanwood per ton R52°50 to 54:00 
Kerosene oil American per cases R8°25 to 8°50 
do bulk Russian per tin R3'52 to 3°60 
do Russian per cases R7'30 to 7°40 
Nux Vomica per cwt R2-00 to 3°60 


Croton Seed per cwt R23°00 to 28°00 
Kapok [cleaned fob per cwt R24°00 
do uncleaned do R5'50 


Large lumps R400'00 to §00‘00 

do R350‘00 to 700°08 
R200'00 to 590°00 
R5000 to pa0K9 


Plumbago per ton, i 
according to grade } Chips 
Dust 
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COLOM 
B 
(Furnished QO PRICE CURRENT 
(i b 
y the Chamber of C ° nee 
EXPORTS ommerce LON 
CARDA TS. ) EXPO 
All eres Colombo, 4 us T30t AND D 
round parcel , 4th June, 19 Ae THs 899-1900 ISTRIB 
Do. , Well ble , 1900. 32/83 3 . UTIO 
Special asso dull lepehed per lb, R ge b m5 38 2 N 
aaa Peed gud onl; do. " 730 2 | BO Siesheutsiyenis , ; 
. . oO ss nl 
iucuoNs Hips oie Gee 170 z 3 [R.. RB.3 eeeeey | 8 
er unit (9) i o. of ° ° Sik * ap 
aisaiton - { Sulphate of Quini 136 those pes aicad e 
OLatNar — Quinine 10¢. : = SG sHeishis { | S 
Nos. eee 14 to 3 o/o | & = 3 5S BR SYS e S 8 
Nos. 3 2 only per lb. 59 Paella} 37 essa ae 
C1N and 4 onl Perib, 4c, : seh S33 8 
ee us : A cae: 
r cand or » 55e. aeees3 3 oe 3 
aoe Ghee ey 
inest esta s as) $3 mt seks icy xe 8 a 
Bright 1 esol cediyunnpis Ked E | ey ei | = 
t nati er x 3 pila Aer 
Ordinar Bave, unpicked : ewt 5200 zs sé S 3 ae 19 ee 7 
Cocon y do and u . ” 49: ae oo D > Sa 3S coool 
ave (nosed) do undtied ” oF ape pure = Sa = J 
pete thowiada 21 SO oEEE enc z aes 
Seale Rago wooo | 3,]2 HEE RE : 
onac i aa F = oF 
Do Rak robins f. 0 E o a = | 8 
Coconvr om bags On -b. per ton R g 2 | aa : { 3 
conn (Desiecated). st 3 | 5 ae ioe 
Co all grades a see : 
Ne 8 per lb. 133c¢ | 3 so | Z aS Ap io Gute pe Fire | 3 
5 i ROU RSs Sats ipa sesh 3 
alan Oil a ewt. R14°50 $33 BEa5e3 ess : | ; 
Cc 50.—Busines ordinary —Business d As 5 | N 3 Shee x 
Pat s done. packages, f yb 8 | eeetus\ Arenas | 3 
antation .o.b.per ton & mire 3 
R11°00. Estate Parch 5 a | R2S53 x 
Plantati ment on Se Asaes Sh Ss 
anism ana the spot SEE amar a : 
Native e Coffee f.o.b. ( per bus Qo = 
OITRON offee, f -0:b. (read * {se [fess bind x 
ELLA ’ .0.b pe y) per c eS) gv Rise TT e) He OR AGL ‘3 
nr per owt, R42'50 wl eich 2.2. .2.283 = nies 
Ror per Ib, 6c : 24 —Ts 9 oe BS a 
oat Co ; E]o pean 2 ESR ii| 2 
Cal pra e Ss SB i) Sse co Pe 
ae ae iced a S°5 8 s 
pecente do ae do e Bas 00 e 1 C Sieh Syasineyecnes a 3 S| AES 
momen e do ae 5:00 alee EPSree Pee Wer 
EB SEED per do R420 $25 eseeran S si] 8 
none owt R200 24500 5 |S" BEE eee 232 ene 
ound ss a™ —) aos oy 
G per t 5 MRS it: [8 
Sead Sale at Govt. {é) [3 ui $EBBS = i thee a 
nferior K12 es, cf 15th depot R17 | am GAR Ag 8 8s ~ S 
Novemb 0.—As Noveinb 5.—As a | 3 ARS eR Sess 
FE er. per last G nber. per la a jo eo iat Rens pees: 
oREE overniaent sal Bt g TS 4 s 3 | zg 
Joco cDE sales PA 4 Sea is Hen = 
nut Bristle No, 1 pe of sth 6 | © E a2 Zen as eefia® 
, Yr nel nN 
Do mattrers ae cwt R10:50 2,218 Baa" Ae j= 
Co} te) say ” 8-0 3 ZB mS mis Ss 
Sons Yarn K D) ” 0 1S) B a APR S300 | 20 
Do ae ogells 3 cere spo | ho nal Pigs Ss a8 a 
Bee colombo soe Se TC | 2 (8 ry ie eae | 3 
Pp size to 8 00 8 oO pe ry fa) 
‘alm 8 - S a UGA B 
(aes 16 00 B a ; rf ren a | a 
REDEnA y Dieck 38.00 i] 2 ; eee eee ear 
icege lar 700 3| 3 dc : 5 
arenas per lb 28e, 3 | A suas dagiswiad capel ees * 3 
Ch um e wala TERRES. s ; 
Do ; do 700 ar aan a 
genisioor— do pon 2 | BaBSS =X) m . : 8 
ATINWOOD (ordi 400 33 |gnegeeceeese3 aides 
ae vpezton R520 jee 18 gaa 0829282 22553 
EA— per cubi 50 s 33 mule i SSeS 20Re5 | 3 
o 4 (6) f oO De na a) op 
Orange oe and B verage edium L Sz i SBSSRSSe2F = 
ge, Pek : rok . Ave ow G a aeSecsSkecee23 a 
Oran oe per en cts rage. A rown |Z Scschecesesses = 
reuse Pekoe aS Ib 56 Gin paren ieee 
- Gey SoS N jen} 
petos Soucho do 5) 38 30. Triie: Apa S| 3) 8 
Bokoo Tuna ae rt een bale: 
on eed Ada & 35 3 Be 5 clr Bisa ner | pS 
» &. 9 oO a8 
per Ik 27 & lughets | Pi 
7 P MEZSES, 3 aeiGas on 28 
24 Q gag eaae goat 52 34 
on: 58 ra 
2 SE ERECEL £eh5 822% ae 
Sans Saeceas pears 588 as 
BIR Glenn EEEP TE as x 
aingnary 407 ® 
PRBS ARE Ana | 4° 
seaantl|ed 
i=) 
eS 


860 THE ‘TROPICAL AGRICULTURIST. (JuNE 1, 1900, 
“MARKET: RATES FOR OLD AND NEW PRODUCTS ~— 
(From Lewis & Peat’s Fortnightly Prices Current, London, May 6th, 1900.) 
QUALITY. QUOTATIONS. QUALITY. QUOTATIONS. 
ALOES, Sdecothiuel Newb |R@ir ‘to sine ary ‘dia 258.) 3) \ENDIARUBBEE, (Contd) iulls un, eee 


Zanzibar & Hepatic ,, 
BEES’ WAX, a 
Zanzibar & { White ,, 
Bombay  Yellow,, 
Madagascar 
CAMPHOR, China 
Japan 0 
CARDAMOMS, Malabar1lb 


” 


Ceylon.— Mysore 


” 


op Tellicherry,, 
Long AS 
Mangalore ee 
CASTOR OIL, Caleutta,, 
Madras ,, 
CHITMIES, Zanzibur ewt. 
CINCHONA BARK.- Ib. 


Ceylon 
CINNAMON ,Ceylon Ists 
per lb 2nds 
ards 
4ths 
Chips 
CLOVES, Penang Ib. 
‘Amboyna h 
Zanzibar | 
and Pemba 
- Stems é 
COFFEE 


Ceylon Plantation ,, 


Native 
Liberian 
COCOA, Ceylon 


” 
yy 


-/Medium and fair 


COLOMBO kKOOT 
COIR ROPE, Ceylon ton 
cca = 
E, Brush = 
cae Cochin ,, 
Stuffing ,, 
Coy YARN, Ceylon ,, 
pocnin 7 


CROTON SEEDS, sift. ewt. 


CcUTCH 
GINGER, Bengal, ‘rough ;, 
Calicut, oe Are 


Cochin Rough ,, 


Japan A 
GUM AMMONIACUM,, 
ANIMI, Zanzibar ,, 


Madagascar ,, 


ARABIC EK.J.& Aden ,, 
Turkey sorts 

‘Ghatti 

Kurrachee 


Madras 
ASSAF(ETIDA *, 


KINO 
MiRRH, picked ¥ 

Aden sorts ,, 
OLIBANUM, drop 


pickings ,, 
siftings ,, 
INDIARU!BEkK,Assamlb 


Rangoon 
Borneo 


-|Dull to tine 


-| Fair 


Common to good 


Good to fine 

Fair 

Dark to zoo palish 
Fair average quality 


Cli ped, bold, bright, fine 
Middling, stalky & lean 
Fair to fine plump 
Sees 

Good to fine n 
Brownish . 
Shelly to good 

Med brown to good bold 
ists and 2nds 6p 


Dull to fine bright 


Ledgeriana Orig. Stem 

Crown, Renewed 
Org. Stem 

Red Org. Stem 
Renewed 
Root 


Ordinary to fine quill 
7 
” 


Dull to fine bright bold 


” 
o” 
” 


Good and fine bright 
Common dull to fair 


Bold to fine bola colory 
Middling to fine mid 
Low mid. and low grown 
‘Smalls - 

Good ordinary 

Small to bold 

Bold_to fine bold 


Triage to ordinary 
Fair to good 


Ordinary to fair 
Ord. to fine long: straight 
Ordinary to good clean 
Common to fine 
Common to superior 

” »» very fine 
Roping, -fair ton good 
Dull to fair 
Fair-to fine dry 
Fair 
Good to fine bold 
Small and medium 


.|208 a 6Cs 


£6 a-£&7 10s 
£61lisak7 [6d 
£6 14s 6d a £728 
1380s 

ius ~ 

2s 6d a 2s 9d 
1Is5dais7d 

3s 5da4s 3d 

ls 6d a 2s 6d 


‘.]28 11d a 3s 


2s 6d 


.}2s11d a 3s 6d 


2s 3d a 336d 
33d a 4ed 


34d 


‘ais 6d a 47s 6d 


3}a a ids 
5d a 7a 
3idatzd 
42d a 53d 
Sida 74d 
33d a4d 
10d a.1s 8d 
93d as 5a 
33d a 1s 4d 
Sd a 113d 
23d a 8d 
53d a 9d 
44a 54d 
4: 
sd_a4d 
Lid 


100s a 115s 


. |85s a 95s 


758 a-62s 6A 
55s a 75s 
3Js a 708 
37s a-45s 
S4s Gda 95s 


{73s a 82s 6d 
-\6Cs a-70s 


12s a 27s 6d 
nominal, - 
£17 a £20 1lés 
£16 a £19 
£18 a £24 
£7a£9 | = 
£15 a £33 
£12 a £32 
£10 a-£14 10s 
38s a 45s 


87s 6d a 928 6d 
35s a 72s 6d 


Common -to fine bold 
Small and D’s 
Unsovlit - 

Sm. blocky to fine clean 
Picked fine pale in sorts 
Part yellow and mixed 
Bean and Pea size ditto 
Amber and dk. red bold 


Med. & bold glassy sorts 
Fair to good balish 


»» ay BS : 
Ordinary to good .pale 


Pickings to fine pale ... 
Good and fine pale _.., 
Reddish to pale selected 
Dark to fine pale 
Clean fr. to gd. almonds 
Ord. pack and _ blocky 
Fine bright 

Fair to fine pale 
Middling to good 

Good to fine white 
Middling to fair 

Low to “good pale 
Slightly foul to fine 
Good to fine 


Common to foul & mxd. 
Fair to good clean ... 


-/Common to fine 


258 a 349° 
25s a 28s 
241s a24 6d- 
20s a 45s 
£107s 6d a £20 
£82/6a £1010s 
70s a £9 2/6 

£5 108 a &7 10s 
80s a 100s 


., |£4 88 a £8 
|£4 5s a £9: 


35s a 608 
67s 6d a'85s 
12s 6d a 35s 
52s 6d a.55s 
30s a 408 


,. |2388 a 35S 


40s a 858 

8s a 258, . 
is-a ls 3d 

65s a 75s 

338 a 558 
35s 6d a 50s 
258 a 358 
17s-a 208 

163 6da 18s 
28 103d a 388 63d 
1s 4d a.2s 6d 
28 3d a 8s 3d 


Is a 28 4d 


Chips 
‘ SAPANWOOD Bombay,, 


Java, Sing. & Penang lb. 


Mozambique 


” 


Madagascar 


INDIGO, E.I. 


oe) 


et ee 


” 


MACE, Bombay & Penang 
per Ib. 


MYRABOLANES, 
Madras 
Bombay 


ewt 


» 


Bengal ,, 
NUTMEGS— Ib. 
Bombay & Penang ,, 


NUTS, ARECA cwt. 
NUX V OMICA, Bombay 
per cwt. Madras 


OIL OF ANISEED Ib 
CASSIA 
LEMONGRASS 
NUTMEG 
CINNAMON 
CITRONELLE 

IORCHELLA WHED—ewt 

Ceylon 
Zanzibar. By 


PEPPER - (Black) Ib. } 
Alleppee & Tellicherry 
Singapore 

Acheen & \W. C. Penang 

PLUMBAGGO, lump ewt. 


» 


chips. 
dust 
SAFFLOWER 


SANDAL WOOD— 
Bombay, Logs ton. 
Chips ,, 
Madras, Logs ., 


a 
” 
” 


or) 


Madras ,, 
Manila ,, 

Siam ,, 
ewt. 
lb 


SEEDLAC 
SENNA, Tinnevelly 


SHELLS, M. o’PEARL—- 
Bombay ewt. 
Mergui BS 
Mussel 
pe eae Calcutta .. 
er cwt. Madras 
TORTOISESHELL— 


Zanzibar & Bombay lb. 
TURMERIC, Bengalewt. 


Madras ,, 
Do. a 
Cochin ts 
VANILLOES— Ib. 
‘Mauritius and \ sts 
Bourbon 2nds 
Seychelles 
VERMILION 


WAX, Japan, squarescwt 


Stony and inferior 


bright 
Bulbs OH 
|Finger " bles 
Bulbs é 


3rds|Lean and inferior 
Ib.} Fine, pure, brignt — 


Foul to good clean 
Good to fine Ball «1. 
Ordinary to fair: Ball.. 
Low sandy Ball 
Sausage, fair to good . 
Liver and livery Ball 
Fr. to tine pinky & white! 
Fair to good black 
Niggers, low to fine .. 
Bengal-- 

Shipping mid togd violet 
Consuming mid. to gad. 
Ordinary to mid. 

Mid. to good Kurpah 
Low to ordinary 

Mid. to good Madras 
Pale reddish to fine 
Ordinary to fair 
Pickings 

Dark to fine pale UG 
Fair Coast 

Jubblepore 

Bhimlies 

Rhajpore, &e. 
Calcutta 

64’s to 57's 

110’s to 65’s 


Fair to fine bright bold 
Middling to good smali 


Good average - 

i i Bouse & rooty to good 
bold smooth . 

Ora. dusty. to gd. soluble 

Good to fine bold green 

Fair middling medium 

Common dark mand: small 


Mid.to fine b’k not stony 


Small to bold dark 
pamottle part heavy { 
‘a 


Bold and A’s F 

s and B’s | £4a £5128 6d 
seat 2 
small ‘o bold ..|£6 a £9 2s 6d 
Small to bold 18s a £3 


78 64 a.118 


(8d ads 3d 


2s 8da 3s7d 
% a 2s 103d 


.\Is 3da 1s 7d 


3s 2d a 887d 
234d a 8s 13d 
33a 3s 44d 
2s a 2s 103 d 
Islida 9s 10d 


389d a 4s 6d 
382d a 38 8d 
j2s 16d a3s 1d 
12s 4d a 3s 

2s ida 2s 3d 
isd a 2s 6d 
23.28 

ts dda ls lid 
Isddais4¢d 
68 a7s 

5s 6d a 6s 
‘4s 3d a 7s 
489d a 9s Cd 
4s 3d a 8s 

4s 60-a 6s 

(2s 4d a 2s 6d 
11gd a 2s 3d 


160’ to 1320's 6d a 11d 
Ordinary to fair fresh | |128 a 21s 
Ordinary to middling i4s ahs: 6d 
Fair.to good bold fresh 78 a 103 
Small ordinary and fair 58 64 

Fair merchantable las.9d 
According to analysis 3s1da 3s 6d 
Good flayour & colour 2 Het 
Dingy to white j2d a. 33d 
Ordinary to fair sweet |31¢ a Is 6d 
Bright & good flavour — lid a l/okd 
Mid. to fine not woody.. |108a12s 6d 
Picked clean flat leaf . ae a 168 

» Wiry Mozambiquell0s a 11s 

Fair to bold heavy ., 6$d.a 6 3-16d 
Bair 1 243 =i 882d, a 63d 
Dull to fine... dah a5 


408 a 455 
pine 37s 


Dull to tine bright _.../178,a 20s 
Ordinary to fine bright|48 4 Us 
Good to fine pinky _ (658 a 758 
Inferior and pickings ere a 60s 
Fair-to fine flavour ~ -..|£20 a £50 
582 £8, 
Fair to good flavour _ |£20 a £50 
Inferior to fine _  .,.|£4a £8 
Lean to good LE arES 


€4a£5 nom- 
£4108a £5 153 
£6 a £7 
538 a@ 59S 
5d a 8d 
4d a 53d 
lzda 3hd 


15s a 16s 


19s a 22s ( a 
30s. 


Finger fair to fine bold 


Foxy & reddish 44 as ,. 


evel s 


Good white hard 


15s a 228 


+. [308.8 848 


308 a 32s 6d 
258 


oo 


| 
| 
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THE NEW SCIENCE OF HORTICULTURE. 


eS HE article on Seedless Plants, taken 

a mr over from-the Lowstana Planter, 
is an interesting contribution in 
many ways, but thereis mcre than 
one poirt init which are apt to 
give rise to discussion, 


We note that the means by which the horticul- 
turist creates seedless varieties of fruits are by 
‘selection, starting with dust nature as in the 
case of the naval orange. This particular instance, 
however, presents special abnormality, which it 
would be a mistake to suppose is always associ- 
ated with the seedless conditions as the following 
extract from the above article would lead one to 
imagine: ‘‘In the effort to produce a monstrosity 
the seeds were apparently neglected.” Against the 
acteptence of this as a general condition we would 
+ submit the fact that fruit monstrosities containing 
an abundance of good seed are by no means un- 
common, while seedless fruits occur which present 
no abnormal structure. The plantain and papuw 
are instances of the latter. Again, there is the 
theory advanced with regard to the first-men- 
tioned that “ the use of suckers for purposes of 
propagation gradually made the seeds of less and 
less value, and that following out the law of nature 
the seeds, becoming useless organs, degenerated.” 
But what is the explanation of the seedless condi- 
tioninpapaws? The freak of nature which produ- 
ces seedless fruit sometimes as an exception 
(bringal) and again as a rule (plantain) is appa- 
rently not to be so easily theorised about. One 


thing, however, seems to be pretty clear, and. that 
is, that cultivation tends towards the elimination 
of seeds as regards their size and number, while the 
“wild state” tends to produce the opposite: effect 
of seed development. The wild mango (approe 
priately called ‘‘ eta-amba”=seed mango) is neatly 
all seed, while the wild orange is pretty full “of 
seeds ; on the other hand the so-called seedless pa- 
paw, which preserves this character when growa io 
good soil or when liberally cultivated, prodwées 
abundance of seed when allowed to run wild ‘or 
grown on poor soil. It would thus seem that a 
special effort is put forward by plants growing tne 
der unfavourable conditions to propagate ‘their 
species, and that in a wild state, in the general 
struggle for existence among plant life, special pro- 
vision is made by nature for reproduction of the 
species. 

We would now consider for a moment :the 
following passage in the above-mentioned 
article: ‘*That the seeds are really immaterial to 
the welfare of the plant is evidenced by the fact 
that perfect fruits are often developed whether 
the blossoms are fertilised or not.” We ‘take it 
that by fertilization is here meant the actual result 
of fertilization, the conversion of an ovulé “into 
a seed, z.e., the formation of an embryo capable of 
development into a new plant: If so, we take no 
exception to the sense’of the passage; if mot; we 
cannot see our way to accept the dictum. 

The transformation ofan ovary either alone or 
in conjunction with such other parts of the flower 
as go. to form edible succulent fruits, is always 
associated with the developmeut of seed as the 

esult of fertilization, Wedonot-of course meag 
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to say that the former is a direct result of fertili- 
zation, but that the two processes are contem- 
poraneous, and that possibly the wnte-decents to 
the consumation of the fertilizing act (polli- 
nation and the subsequent growth of the pollen 
grains) induce the development of the ovary or 
other floral structures to serve as protection for 
the seed or to attract the fruit-eating animal. 
If on the other hand we are to infer from the 
expression ‘‘ whether the blossoms are fertilised 
or not,” that it is possible for fruit to form 
without any contact of pollen and stigma then 
it would appear that. pollen is a useless element 
in fruit production and, in fact, if the best types of 
fruits, viz., seedless fruits, are to be produced, 
‘we must endeavour to eliminate the male organ 
of flowers. But theabsence of fruit (seedless or 
otherwise) on pistillate dioecious trees which are 
beyond the influence of their stamminate, con- 
geners goes to contradict the conclusion that pollen 
is immaterial to the development of fruit. We 
aré here reminded of the advice of an authority on 
poultry who recommends that if poultry-farmers 
wish to produce the best eggs for the market they 
“should eliminate the male from the poultry yard. 
©The authority referred to argues that the influence 
of the male is not necessary for the production 
_of eggs (no more than, according to the above 
“article ‘pollen is necessaty for the production of 
~ fruit), but that itis necessary for the development 
> of the embryo (in the same way that the pollen 
is essential for the development of an embryo 
in the seed). Eggs without the embryo are said 
“to keep much better and taste better, just as 
© fruit’ without seed are. to be preferred to fruit 
, with.seed! . So.that it looks as though the male 
must be eliminated both in poultry farming for 
egg production, andalso in fruit growing. We will 
* not'speculate further on the developements that 
-..these theories may lend to. 
.». As to, the explanation of the fact why polli- 
_ nation and possibly pollen growth (assuming they 
“are concomitants of fruit development) do not 
result in the fertilization of a single ovule, as in 
the seedless fruits, we must confess our ignorance, 
and leave the matter in the hands of experts. 
We do know, however, that many pollen tubes 
never reach the ovary, and that some ovules are 
left. unfertilized while others develope into seed. 


> 


OCCASIONAL NOTES. 


The School of Agriculture has had a number of 
foreign visitors of late. First came M. Em. 
. Prudhomme, the chief of the Agricultural Depart- 
ment. of Madagascar, with a party of fellow- 
travellers, then Dr. K. Giesenhagen, lecturer on 
* Botany at the University of Munich, after him 
' M. Alexis Teysloff, a Russian gentleman interest- 
ed in Ceylon bees, and the last visitor was M,.Leon 
Pynaert, a, Belgium botanist. M. Prud’homme 


and his friends called with a view to gain an in-" 


sight into the working of the School of Agricul- 
ture. Dr. Giesenhagen, whose duties include the. 
_ examination of products in order to ascertain to 
what extent they are adulterated, was interested 
in the manufacture of our edible agricultural 
* products, tea, coffee, cocoa, and dessicated coco- 
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nuts. M. Teysloff, who called with the Director 
of the Cclombo Museum, examined the hives 
kept at the Schoo], and secured some specimens 
of the Ceylon honey bee (Apis indica). M. Leon 
Pynaert, who is travelling in the East before 
settling down in the Congo with a view to establish 
ing a Botanical Gardeu there, has, in addition to 
his continental training, been working some time 
at Kew Gardens, London. 


The Government Dairy is fortunate in being 
free from rinderpest, while the plague has been pre- 
vailing in various parts of Colombo during the 
past few months. It is to be hoped that the 
valuable herd of cattle will continue to keep in good 
health till the disappearance of the disease. 


The distribution of Dairy stock among the 
Government Agencies continues, and up to date 
the following animals have been sent out for 
breeding purposes in the provinces :—One stud bull 
to the Assistant Government Agent Matara; one 
stud bull, four bull calves and three cow calves to 
the Government Agent, Jaffna; two bull calves to 
the Government Agent, Kurunegala ; one bull calf 
to the Government Agent, Anuradhapura; three 
bull calves to the Government Agent, Ratnapura, 
and three bull calves to the Assistant Govera- 
ment Agent, Kegalle. 

We are indebted to Mr. J. P. Williams, the 
well-known firm of seedmen of Henaratgoda, for 
seeds of Kickxia Africanaand Haucornia speciosa, 
both rubber-yieding plants, but the latter also 
said to produce a delicious fruit. 


It is intended to establish a gymnasium on the 
grounds cf the School of Agriculture, where it 
will be available to the students of all the schools 
located on the premises. We welcome this inno- 
vation (for this will be the first gymnasium 
established in connection witha Colombo College 
or school) as an institution which should be the 
means of “ hardening” our students for the out- 
door life which every agriculturist must be 
equipped for. 

Bananas are again well to thefront. Here is an 
advertisement of preserved Bananas :—‘‘ Mafuta” 
brand, described as a splendid substitute for figs 
and raisins, and unequalled for dessert. Small 
box (16 to 20 bananas) 6d, large box (80 to 40) 1/. 
In presenting these bananas to the public the manu- 
facturers enumerate the following advantages :— 


1, The fruit is picked when absolutely ripe, 
thus ensuring the real flavour, at present unobtain- 
able owing to the immature condition in which it 
is necessary to export the fresh fruit. 

2. here is no musty flavour as with a sun- 
dried banana, neither is the fruit parched or 
shrivelled. 

8. The price brings the fruit within the 
reach of-all; 1 Jb. of bananas averaging 16 to 
20. whole fruits, 5 j 

4, There is no skin or stalk to waste; this can 
be eaten not only as bought, but cooked ia a great 
variety -of ways; especially during the’ winter 
months, 
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5. For cycling or picnic parties, tourisis, 
travellers and others, this will be found a great 
convenience, afew bananas being suificient stay 
and nourishment for some hours. The boxes are 
compact and easily cured. 


Then follows a number of recipes, which we 
shall give for the benefit of our readérs, in a future 
issue, 


A correspondent sending us this advertisement 
writes: Why not in Ceylon at the Agricultural 
School? Whynot indeed! We suppose because 
the Agricultural School is not given the opportu- 
nity of Going this and many other things which 
it might do. 1t has not had, as one of the speakers 
at the recent prize-giving ceremony put it, a 
“ fair chance,” and that explains everything. 
SSS —— ee 


RAINFALL 


TAKEN AT THE SCHOOL OF 
AGRICULTURE DURING THE MONTH 
OF MAY, 1900, 
1 Tuesday .. 5°28 -17 Thursday .. Nil 
2 Wednesday 6°11 18 Friday Nil 
3 Thursday .. °“72 19 Saturday .. Nil 
4 Friday 705° 20 Sunday .. 2°59 
5 Saturday ....Nil 21 Monday .. Nil 
6 Sunday .. Nil 22 Tuesday .. ‘21 
7 Monday Nil 23 Wednesday 30 
8 Tuesday Nil 24 Thursday .. °03 
9 Wednesday Nil 25 Friday Nil 
10 Thursday .. Nil 26 Saturday .. ‘02 
li Friday .. Nil 27 Sunday ‘01 
12 Saturday .. Nil 28 Monday Nil 
3 Sunday Nil 29 Tuesday .. ‘41 
14 Monday . Nil 380 Wednesday "44 
_15 Tuesday .. Nil 31 Thursday .. ‘15 
16 Wednesday Nil 1 Friday 07 


Total, .J1°11 
Mean., '35 


Greatest amount of rainfall in any 24 hours 
on the 2nd inst. was’ 6°11 inches 
Recorded by Mr. J. A. G. RopriGo, 


—————_ > ——_______.. 
KIUL LANDS. 

DeEaR Srr,—What is the correct meaning and 
signification of Kitil (Sec)? It is used in re- 
ference to unproductive lands, on which nothing 
will grow. Clough gives the meaning as “ absence 
of salt; insipidity.” But the word Kziil is used 
with regard to water, which is brackish. 

There are several patches of land in this district 
(Kurunegala) knownas Avid, which are useless and 
worthless. To give you a typical case. There isa 
patch of about 8 or 10 acres situate under and 
about two miles from Ma-Uswewa. Thesurround- 
ing lands are under cultivation. The plot in 
question has been abandoned since three years ago. 
The whole tract, including the Avi? land, was 
-asweddumised about ten years ago and gave good 
crops—12 fold. The portion in question began 
gradually to fail since then, till three years ago, 
when only grass (a peculiar and uncommon kind) 
will grow. When paddy is sown, a sickly plant 
gomes up and withers away, 
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Please let me know what ails the soil. Can it 

be remedied, and what will you proposee ? 4 
Yours truly, 

FRANK MODDER. 


Kurunegala, 21st July, 1899, 


[We regret to find that this letter has been 
mislaid for some months, and apologise to our 
correspondent for the delay in dealing with the 
points raised. Our regret is, all the keener from 
the fact that the author of the neglected letter 
should be so esteemed a correspondent. as Mr, 
Modder, whom we kuow to be a close observer and 
an ardent student of Nature, as his work in the 
Royal Asiatic Society amply testifies ; 

Without a personal acquaintance with the 
locality in which the unproductive tract referred to 
by Mr. Mcdder occurs, or indeed any. definite 
notion of the character of the tract itself, we can 
but speculate as to the cause of the barren nature 
of the soil from our knowledge of the infertility 
of soils under conditions which are suggested by the 
general. description given us in the . above 
communication. 

At first sight it would appear that there is some 
confusion in the use of the word ‘ Avil,” but we 
think this could be explained away. The general 
meanings given by Clough are not far from the 
technical signification of the expression in its 
agricultuaral sense, for“ absence of salt ” or “‘insipi- 
dity ” clearly enough describes the impotent condi- 
tion of soils which, as our correspondent states, can 
grow nothing. The term ‘ brackish,” given as 
another synonym ofthe word in question is, it 
should be noted, not always correctly used -in its 
application to water, which is so described whether 
it is tainted with common salt or whether it 
presents the stale odour and taste derived from 
organic acids. It is in the latter sense, we fancy, 
that the word “ Avil” is used to denote brackish- 
ness. Indeed, we are informed on good authority 
that there is another and distinct expression which 
conveys the meaning “ brackish” where the Con- 
dition is due to the presence of common salt, viz., 
“ Karijja” (nS). 

To our mind the word “ Avil” expresses as nearly 
as possible the condition indicated by the expres- 
sion “sour” as applied to land. This condition, as 
Dr. Fream puts it, is generally found in soils con 
taining too much organic matter, as a result of th 
excess of organic acids which develope in the land 
as the vegetable matter decomposes, Land of this 
description is, a3 a rule, characterized by the pre- 
sence of coarse inferior grasses such as are referred 
to by our correspondent. 

The chief agent to be recommended in the treat- 
ment of such land is lime, which by combining 
with the free organic acids renders them harmless 
to plant life. But the adoption of this and any 
further treatment cannot be safely advised until 
after a careful inspection of the land. 

— os 

PRACTICAL HINTS TO HORSE-OWNERS: 

By A, CHINNIAH, G.B.V.C. 


Cuaprer II. (contd.)—Foop anp Feeprna, 

Oats.—Oats stand pre-eminent amongst” the 
concentrated or artificial foods for horses. Looking 
at the following analysis you will notice that the 
nitrogenous matter and the fat stand in the ‘pros 
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portion; of about two to one, and the percentage of 
carbo-hydrate andfibre. should also be noted, 
for it is found by. physiologists that the latter 
(woody fibre) plays an important part in 
stimulating the assimilating functions of 
the digestive organs. This food given alone has 
Been, found to be very well suited to horses in the 

western countries, but'in the tropics an unbroken 
course Of feeding on this food is not always 
‘without ill-effects. When the horse is: allowedi to 
" consume too much of oats it generally suffers 
from chronic-congestion of the liver. In the hilly 
Yegions of the island: it may be used with less harm 
to the horse, but-in the lowlying districts if an 
apimal i is to be fed purely on oats great care ought 
to. “be exercised in regulating the food. Occasional 
; bran mashes at least twice a. week should. be sub- 
atituted forthe oat diet. Care should also be ex- 
: cised: that the oats are properly crushed, Outs 
; te ‘Benerally mixed with chaff in order to prevent 
the animal: from swallowing without proper 
mastication. It is advisable,as a rule, that an 
addition of chaff should be made to any food to 


ensure proper mastication. The following is an 
analysis. of oats :— 
23 is : 
50 
28 ae F 
S8 33. a 
$ ‘a ) 6 
og Be 8 aero oR Aanord ahorg) ia 
e A? - oS mH < 
130 12°9 60 554 100 2:7 119 


Bran.—Bran by itself does not rank high as a 
feod.for horses. It is used by horse owners as an 
occasional laxative food. Its action as a laxative 
ig. more or less of a mechanical nature, and if it 

-hag.ge ‘ot any stimulating effect on the liver it is 
an, ieaiceet ‘one. The use.of it lessens the tendency 
£0, ‘sluggish action of the organ,—a_ condition 
generally noticeable in the hot weather. This 
want; ,of proper action and the consequent diminu- 


tion: ‘of the bile secretion may easily be detected: 
by the disagreeable smell of the dung; and suc-- 


--epasiye, bran mashes instead of ordinary diet 
wall, correct this evil. Indian bran is more 
nutritious, owing, to its containing a considerable 
quantity,of flour. Bran mash forms an excel- 
lent;low.diet for sick horses. To make a good 
bran. mash, put the quantity of bran into a bucket, 
throw. into it a handful of salt, pour in boiling 
water just, enough to wet it, taking care not to make 
it, too sloppy; stir with a rod and then cover it with 
brown paper or a piece of gunny bag, and leaye it 
for.a, couple of minutes. The following is an 


bnalysis of bran :— 
af ag 8 
ng oe : 
Ee EMER Mie de 
« #2 ages. 2 cues 
S Zn ¥ no & aq << 
140 145 40 613 101 61 11:7 


Bron mashes, should be given when slightly 
warm. When bran is treated like this it becomes 
very palatable and most horses really relish it. 

Gram.—Gram is a very commonly used food in 
India and Ceylon, and.is undoubtedly a very rich 
food, for it belongs to that important natural order 
of plants, the Leguminosae, and most of the edible 
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varieties that belongs to this group are so ver 
rich in nitrogen, that they have been used fo 
centuries by the non-meat-eating people of India 
as a proper substitute for animal food. Good 
gram weighs from 45 to 55 pounds per bushel. 

When a handful of good gram is thrown into 
water it will fall tothe bottom quickly. Immature 
gram is of a greenish colour, witha bitter taste and 
does not readily swell like good gram, Gram is'very 
subject to the attack of insects,and such damaged 
gram isvery injurious to the digestive organs, 
Very fresh gram is on the other hand not considered 
wholesome,anda few months should be allowed 
to elapse after the harvest and before it is used 
as focd, but of course the gram must not: be 
allowed to become damuged in any way by mould 
or insects. 

The following is Prof. Church’s analysis “of the 
common gram fed to liorses (Cicer arietinum) also 
called chick pea, which should be distinguished 
from what is known in India as horse gram or 
kollu (Dohchos biflorus):—Water 112, albumin- 
oids19'5, starch 63°8, oil 46, fibre 78, ash 31, 


(To be continued.) 


—_—_»—______ 


BEE-KEEPING IN CEYLON. 


The experiment in bee-keeping at the School of 
Agriculture is still in progress, in spite of the many 
difficulties that have been encountered. A Colombo 
resident who has had considerable experience in 
apiculture in England was good enough to 
volunteer bis help, and paid a number of visits 
to the school with the object of suggesting im- 
provements ; but we regret to say that he was not 
sufficiently encouragad’ (by the bees) in his en- 
deavours to make them adapt themselves to modern 
civilized methods of treatment. The original swarm 
introduced into the school was one brought from 
Kurunegala by Mr. Chas. Andree, whose name is 
always associated with bees, and who, it will be re- 
membered, gave most. interesting demonstrations 
in bee-keeping at the Fruitand Flower Show. of 
1898, and ‘the Agri-Horticultural Exhibition in 
1899. We are unfortunate in not having easy 
access to Mr. Andree, who, had he been at hand, 
would, we doubt not, have been able to help us to 
overcome all our difficulties, from his intimate 
experience. of Ceylon bees and their habits, of which 
he has made so special and successful a study. 

Two other swarms were subsequently brought 
over from Cotta through the kinaness of Mr. H. D. 
Wijesinghe, a student of the School of Agriculture, 
and installed in box-hives in the school apiary. 
These are of the same species as those which Mr. 
Andree had brought, viz., 4 pis indica, the common 
honey bee of the Island ; "bat it is notable that the 
bees of these latter swarms are slightly larger in 
size than the Kurunegala bees, while they areof a 
characteristic rugose hue. There is also the 
important circumstance that they are decidedly 
savage compared with Mr. Andree’s educated 
swarm. With such a wealth of floriferous vegetation 
as the school grounds possess, it is but to be ex- 
pected that the honey produced in these hives is of 
exceptionally good flavour, and we were “pleased 
to find that H.E. the Lient.-Governor and the 
acting Director of Public Instruction at the time 


“and delicious in flavour. 
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were particularly pleased with the quality of the 
honey in the samples of comb we sent for their 
Inspection. 

Mr. Alexis Teysloff, a Russian gentleman, who 
lately called here with the Director of the Colombo 
Museum, was particularly interested in our ex- 
periment, and carried away specimens of the 
typical inhabitants of the hive which were 
asphixiated of means of the “Cyanide bottle.” 
We have forwarded to Mr. Teysloff the papers on 
bee-culture, together with descriptions of the 
different types of Ceylon bees, which have 
appeared in this Magazine. y 

Our latest venture in apiculture is of a novel 
character, viz.,an attempt to domesticate 4 pis florea 
(the native Danduzel). This bee is described by the 
late Mudaliyar Juyatilleke (who may be considered 
the pioneer in Ceylon apiculture) in a paper read 
before the Royal Asiatic Society as an unprofitable 
bee, producing very little honey, though the honey 
is much esteemed by the natives as being cooling 
Mr. Jayatilleke thus did 
not consider the bee adopted for rearing purposes. 

Another authority, however (Mr. Benton, an 
American apiarist, who visited Ceylon and studied 
our native bees in 1881), gave it as his opinion 
that it should be possible under favourable circum- 
stances toinduee Apis florea to build parallel 
combs. 

Observing a swarm of these little bees on the 
branch of a cacao tree near our office, and remindful 
of Mr. Benton’s authoritative opinion as regards the 
possibility of domesticating them, we lost no 
time in securing the lot with the help of Mr. J. A. 
Rodrigo, Manager of the Goverument Dairy (who, 
by the way, is getting quite aw fact in the handling 
of bees) and inserting them in a box hive, At 
present the little bees are still under imprisonment, 
being artificially fed, and we shall look forward 
with interest to the result of our attempt to 
domesticate them. So far as we are aware this is 
the first attempt to rear Apis florea under modern 
conditions. Mr. Benton, himself, is said to have 
carried some of these bees as far as Cyprus, but'as 
he reports “an accident happened soon after to the 


queen of my little bees, and now they are no more.” 


Let us hope our experiment will be attended with 
less disappointing results. 

ee 

SEEDLESS PLANTS. 


Much interest has always attached to the fact 
that sugar cane is practically a seedless plant. 
Notwithstanding the fact that it arrows in the 
tropics, throwing up a long tassel or panicle, 
bearing seeds, these as a rule are imperfect and 
will not reproduce the cane plant. The rare ex- 


ceptions that are now engaging scientific attention’ 


in some quarters of the tropical world are matters 
of great interest, but do not materially affect our 
main proposition. We Jare led to these remarks 
from the fact that the U.S. Department of Agri- 
culture has been making some experiments with 
seedless plants, and below we give the following 


"remarks thereon of the New York Sun, which 


bring out very clearly these singular qualities in 
some of our well-known plants, 
of the same will be of value to those interested in 
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the sugar industry, giving them a better compre- 
hension of the whole subject matter :-— 

“ Under modern methods of cultivation the seeds 
of our best varieties of fruits can easily be dis- 
pensed with, as they are of little practical value. 
Seedling stock, raised from the wild or common 
varieties, answer the purpose as well as the rare 
or choice trees, and their usual combinations: of 
hardiness and virility influences the budded scions 
for gocd. Nature has already anticipated horti- 
culturists in dispensing with the seeds and de- 
pending upon other methods of propagation, The 
banana, for instance, is a seedless fruit which 
Nature has apparently changed through ‘some 
peculiar process, Rudimentary seeds are to be 
found in the fruit to-day. By slitting the banana 
down lengthwise rows of the rudimentary seeds 
will be exposed to view. Undoubtedly at onetime, 
in its primitive wild state, the banana propagated 
itself by means of seeds, but the use of suckers for 
this purpose gradually made the seeds of less and 
less value. Following out the law of Nature, 
the seeds, becoming useless organs, degenerated. 
Occasionally a banana is found that does propagate 
itself by means of its seeds, or at least perfect seeds 
are produced in the fruit which can germinate. ~ If 
for any reason the suckers of this plant should fail 
to do the work intrusted to them, it is not-un- 
likely that Nature would reinstate the seed organs 
and develope them gradually to their really res- 
ponsible position. 

“The pineapple and cauliflower are two other 
common illustrations of how Nature occasionally 
dispenses with seeds. The pineapple is almost 
seedless, and, like the banana, its propagation is 
entirely by suckers. The seeds are in a low, rudi- 
mentary condition, but at one time they must 
have had their function to. perform in life, and 
they are capable, under stress of circumstances, to 
renew their vitality. The type would not be ex- 
terminated if the suckers should fail to perpetuate 
the plants. All the resources of the plants would 
go to the assistance of the seeds to develop and 
vitalize them once more. -This has been found 
possible by experiment. By selecting the pine- 
apple with the most promising seeds, and pro- 
pagating them by the usual process the seed 
organs have gradually been developed until they 
are able to reproduce their kind. 

“The egg-plant is more interesting than either 
the banana or pineapple. There we have a fruit 
which is only occasionally seedless. © 'Thato-the 
seeds are really immaterial to the welfare of the 
plant is evidenced by the fact that perfect’ frnits 
are ‘often developed whether the blossoms’ ‘are 
fertilized or not. In the hands of the horticul- 
turists it would be an easy matter to produce egg- 
plants that would have only the slightest trace of 
rudimentary seed organs, or wce versa, it would 
be impossible to develop a class’ of ‘fruits that 
would be supplied with an abundance of large 
full-grown seeds. 

“ Nature’s hints, thus supplied in a few isolated 
cases, have been the opportunities of man to raise 
a class of seedless fruits. ‘Sometimes it is merely 
a freak of nature that happens only onee or twice 


in a generation, and if the opportunity is missed 


the loss is great. To this origin we owe our ’fine 
California navel orange (Bahiz) which is generally 
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- a seedless fruit, although occasionally a few small 
seeds are to be found in it. The navel orange 
was an effort of nature to produce twins, but one 
of the twins aborted, merely surviving as a pro- 
tuberance in the blossom end of the orange, a 
little kernel enveloped in the skin, which closely 
resembles the human navel in appearance, In the 
effort to produce a monstrosity the seeds were 
apparently neglected. By taking the scions of 
this fruit tree and grafting them on seedling stock 
we have practically established a seedless orange. 
It is, furthermore, remarkable because of its ex- 
cellent quality and size. Usually the freaks of 
nature produce fruits that are not very good. 
Thus quite a number of apple tree have been pro- 
duced, the fruit which is nearly or quite seedless. 
Their origin has been largely the same as that of 
the navel orange. They are generally abnormalities, 
and they are often called ‘ bloomless,’ because the 
blossoms have no petals and sometimes sack 
atamens, Their appearance and quality are not 
such as to recommend them to the general con- 
sumer. The core is small and insignificant, but 
the shape is peculiar and the flavour poor. 

‘But seedless apples and pears of good quality 
may yet be propagated, and gardeners are working 
toward this end, Recent new varieties show great 
improvements over those first produced, and in 
the course of time careful culture and selection 
may bring about the desired results. How much 
the culture, selection and environment have to do 
with the proper development of the fruits is 
apparent in the case of seedless currants of Corinth 
or the Sultana grapes of southern Europe. These 
were supposed to have been as full of seeds as any 
other fruits far back in history, but successive 
years of culture and selection eliminated the seeds 
and improved the quality of the fruits. How the 
cnlturists first got their hint of seedless fruits is 
not known, but it is reasonable to believe that 
they took advantage of a freak of nature which 
produced a vine with fruits that had very few or 
no seeds. 

“BHxperiments are now being made in California 
with the famous Muscat grape of Alexandria 
(Hanepoot). This famous raisin grape would be 
greatly enhanced in value if the seeds could all be 
eliminated. Considerable progress has been made 
in this direction by selecting cuttings from vines 
which produce grapes with less than the normal 
number of seeds. Several smaller varieties of 
seedless grapes have been in existence for many 
years, but most of them are inferior in some way 
to the best raisin grapes raised for market. Seed- 
less fruits will be a success only when, in addition 
to maturing without seeds, the size and quality of 
the fruits will be equal or superior to the best 
varieties in the country. That is the essential 
reason why the navel orange is the greatest suc- 
cess of modern horticulture.”—Louistana Planter. 


ee eee 
SOME BIBLE PLANTS OF CEYLON, 


I,—CAMPHIRE. 
he Hebrew word copher or kopher occurs in 
the Song of Solomon, and has been translated 
Camphire, Thus the King says; ‘‘My beloved 
is unto me as a cluster of camphire in the vine- 
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yards of En-gedi;” and again, “Thy plants are 
@n orchard of pomegranates, with pleasant fruits ; 
camphire, with spikenard. The Hebrew word, 
(says Balfour) resembles the Greek Kapros or 
Cypros, which is applied by Dioscorides and 
Pliny to a plant known to botanists by the name 
of Lawsonia inei'mis, and belonging to the order 
Lythraceae or loosestrife family. The common 
names by which it is known are Henna and 
Marathondi. ts fragrant flowers grow in clusters 
and are used to dye the hair, the nails, the palms of 
the hands and the soles of the feet, of an iron-rust 
colour. * Henna powder is procured from the 
leaves and stem of the plant. This is put into hot 
water, stirred and boiled well, and then left on 
the fire for two hours until the mass becomes a 
paste. It is then applied to the hair aud the 
skin which it tinges an orange colour. The 
plant is also used for dyeing Morocco Jeather. 
The custom of dyeing the nails was an ancient 
one in Egypt, and it is said that the nails of 
mummies (particularly females) sometimes show 
traces of it. Some think that there is an allu- 
sion made to the practice in Deut. xxi. 12, 
where, in place of ‘‘pare her nails, “the phrase 
might be rendered” adorn her nails.” 

Henna is also known as the Cyprus shrub or the 
Egyptian privet. Dr. Watt mentions that the 
selling price of the leaves in the Punjab averages 
R1 for 12 seers, which makes the value of the 
crop per acre about R66. 

A decoction of the leaves is used for dyeing 
cleth, the colour produced being a shade of yellow- 
ish or reddish brown known as Malagit, It is 
also used in combination with other dyes fer 
dyeing handkerchiefs an almond colour. The 
plant is also much used medicinally for numerous 
complaints, while the sweet odour of the 
flowers makes it a great favourite in tropical 
gardens where it has earned the name of “ tree 
mignonette.” The perfume has always been in 
great repute, and both an otto and fragrant 
water was (and in some places still is) in use 
among the Jews, Egyptians and Mohammedans. 


—ee— eee 
CLASSIFICATION OF FIBRES. 


The uses of fibres or fibrous substances in the 
coarse weaving or plaiting of basketry is an 
industry that belongs to all civilized countries 
and that is practised by the native tribes of the 
world, but a catalogue of the varied forms would 
be too long for enumeration in these pages, By 
reason of the similarity of construction and 
materials used, we must also include in this 
class a considerable number of articles that re- 
semble baskets, known as willow ware, such as 
hampers and infants’ carriages, and even chairs that 
are produced from willow withes, and chair bottoms 
are also included. While the commercial basket 
material is confined chiefly to osiers, or willows, to 
certain forms of wood splints, and to a few 
species of rushes and grain straws, the native 
and Indian basket fibres are legion, for they 
include a range of vegetable substances from 
the stipes of delicate ferns and the smaller 
grasses, through the sedges, reeds, the bamboos, 
the palms and liliaceous plants, to the stems and 
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twigs of shrubs, and even the splints from the 
wood of trees, or their subdivided woody roots. 
A few examples of this class of manufactures are 
the sweet-scented grass baskets made by the 
New England Indians from the holly grass ; the 
delicate fern baskets of tbe Sandwich Islanders, 
the Yucca oil baskets, and others by the Hopi In- 
dians of Arizona, the sumac and yellow trays, aud 
the spruce root baskets of northern fibres, palm 
leaf baskets, and those from bamboos, sedges and 
reeds. Among commercial forms are the Italian 
straw-plait baskets, the Buscola baskets from 
certain sedges, the osier manufactures from Italy, 
and the ash and white-oak splint baskets made in 
our own country, together with chair bottoms 


. plaited in rattan or rushes. 


A sixth form of utility is the employment of 
fibres or fibrous substances as filling material for 
stuffing pillows, cushions, mattresses, furniture, 
&e., or as packing substances. The surface fibres 
for the most part compose this class, as the bast 
fibres are too valuable, while the structural fibres 
are too stiff for such purposes, exceptions being 
the shredded leaves of palms, the commercially 
prepared Spanish moss (7 illandsia usneordes) 
known as vegetable hair, and the familiar corn 
“ shucks.” The pseudo-fibres embraced in group 
5 are also largely used as packing material, 
though a notable exception should be made of 
certain leaves, as well as species of fungi and 
Alaskan sea-weed, the last being twisted into 
fish lines, the fungus used for making caps, table 
mats, &c. or employed as tinder. Mycelium has 
also been employed as a substitute for fabric. 

A seventh and most important use is the manu- 
facture of paper. 

With this brief enumeration of some of the 
ways in which fibres are employed by man, the 
following economic classification, relating to the 
utility of fibre and fibrous substances is pre- 
sented :— 

A, SPINNING FIBRES. 
I, Fabric Fibres. 

a. Fibres of the first rank for spinning and 
weaving into fine and coarse textures for wearing 
apparel, domestic use, or house furnishing and 
decoration, and for awnings, sails, &c. (The com- 
mercial forms are cotton, flax, ramie, hemp, 
pineapple, and New Zealand flax.) 

6. Fibres of the second rank, used for burlap 
or gunny, cotton bagging, woven mattings and 
floor coverings and other coarse uses. (Commer- 
cial samples are jute and coir. 

2. Netting Fibres. 

a. ace fibres, which are’ cotton, flax, ramie, 
agave, &c. 

b. Coarse netting fibres, for all sorts of nets 
and for hammocks. (Commercial forms: Cotton, 
flax, ramie, New Zealand flax, agave, &c.) The 
native netting fibres are legion, and include the 
fibres derived from tree basts, palms, &c. 

8 Cordage Fibres. 

a. ine spun thread and yarns other than for 
weaving; cords, lines and twines (all of the 
commercial fabric fibres sunn, Mauritius, and 


_bowstring hemps, New Zealand flax, and the so- 


called commercial hard fibres, coir, manilla, and 
sisul hemps and other forms); the fish lines made 
from seaweed, 
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6. Ropes and cables (chiefly common hemp, 
sisal and manula hemps, when produced commer- 
cially. In native manufactures made from palm 
fibre, yuccas, and many other plants). 

B. Tre MAtEerRrats (RoucH TwIistEp). 

Very coarse materials, such as stripped palm 
leaves, the peeled bark of trees and other coarse 
growths used without preparation, and employed 
in the construction of huts, fences, as emergency 
cordage, and sometimes as cables for ‘ rope 
bridges ’ with other native uses too numerous to 
mention, 

C. NavruRaL TEXTURES, 

1. Tree basts, with tough interlacing Fibres. 

a. Substitutes for cloth prepared by simple 
stripping and pounding. (Hxamples: The Tappa 
or Kapa cloth of the Pacific Islands; the Damaju- 
hato of South American tribes. ) 

6. Lace Barks. (The best example is the bast 
from Lagetta Lintearia of Jamaica, which has 
been used for cravats, frills, ruffles, &c., and like- 
wise as thongs and whips.) 

2. The Ribbon or larger basts extracted in 
thin, smooth-surfaced, flexible strips or sheets. 
(Examples: The Cuba bast that is employed com- 
mercially as a millinery material, plain and dyed 
iu colours ; cigarette basts for wrappers. 

3. Interlacing Structural Fibre or Sheaths. 

a. Pertaining to leaves and leaf stems of 
palms, such as the fibrous sheaths found at the base 
of the leave stalks of the coconut, a 

6. Pertaining to flower-buds. ‘he natural 
caps or hats derived from several species of palms, 

Note.—The separated filaments of these cloth 
substitutes, sheet or ribbon basts, &u, are also 
employed, by twisting, as cordage. 

(To be concluded.) 
as Sater wrt asi 
SELECTION AND ITS EFFECTS ON 
CULTIVATED PLANTS. 


From a paper by the lite Mon-ieur Henry L. da 
Vilmoria in the Hapertment Station Record, vol. xi. 
No. 1. U.S. Departinent of Azriculture 

The word selection, taken in its general sense, 
means choice. In natural history, when applied 
to plants or animals which man raises under domes- 
ticution, it assumes a more restricted meaning, 
and is applied only to the choice of individuals 
considered as agents of reproduction. It is in 
this sense alone that the word selection is used in 
this article. 

The purpose of this paper is to indicate the 
reasons for making a certain choice, the results it 
may produce, the precautions that should accome 
pany it, the practical methods of applying it, and 
the difficulties that may be met and may defeat 
the purposes in view. 

Evidently the process is quite different from 
natural selection. The latter proceeds indepen- 
dently of man by the simple interplay of natural 
forces, while artificial selcction is an act per- 
formed by man for the purpose of satisfying hi. 
needs and tastes. Nature modifies plants in thee 
interest ; man modifies them in hs; but in the one 
cose, as inthe other, there is an acquirement of 


characters and a transmission of the characters 
acquired. 
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This article is not the proper place to discuss 
selection and its relation to evolution, of which the 
creation of varieties by selection is only one phase ; 
nor isit the place to discuss the relative perma- 
nence of existing species. The task of the im- 
prover of cultivated plants is not to creale new 
species, but to establish and fix in known species 
well-defined and constant races possessing distinct 
characters which may render them useful or agree- 
able to man. 
© The practice of selection is almost or quite as 
old ag the practice’ of cultivation itself. It is 
certain that from the most remote beginnings of 
pastoral life primitive man has preferred the 
finest and best-shaped animals for breeding pur- 
poses. Inthe same way, when the culture of 
certain useful plants had succeeded to a more pri- 
mitive form of pastoralagriculture, or had become 
associated with it, the domesticated race: of plants 
were gradually ameliorated by the diligence of 
some men who were more observant and interested 
than others; and theimproved races were disemi- 
nated from place to place. 


THE EFFECTS OF CULTIVATION ON PLANTS. 

Much has been said of cultivation as a means of 
improving plants. The writer believes, however, 
that the selection of the individual intended to 
reproduce a sort has done infinitely more in this 
direction than cultivation properly so called. 
“Without doubt, the larger amounts of plant food, 
air, and room that are provided for the plant under 
‘eareful cultivation, as compared with wild con- 
ditions are the means by which some given plants 
attain toa greater individual development; but 
“cultivation in general advances improvement 
principally because it gives to man an opportunity 
to observe the plant closely, to notice even the 
slightest variation in the characters of the different 
individuals, to note at the time of their occurrence 
all the variations which appear useful to him, and 
to fix them by sowing the seed from dll the indivi- 
duals that have shown these variations. Super- 
abundance of food supply undoubtedly favours 
the appearance, in cultivated plants, of variations 
which consist of multiplications of parts of a plant 
or the excessive development of certain parts 
‘among them; but heredity interferes to fix these 
“characters, so that they are :een to persist in In- 
“dividuals escaped from cultivation and are per- 
“potuated for a long time even after the causes 
that brought them into existence have ceased to 
‘act. We possess few records bearing on the history 
of the improvement by selection of the various 
useful or ornamental plants in ancient times; yet 
the figures which have been left to us in paintings, 
mosaics, and sculptures indicate a notable im- 
provement of the species cultivated by the 
Egyptians, the ancient Greeks, and the Romans 
over the wild types of the same plunts found in 
those regions at the present day. The leeks of 
Egypt, to the fame of which the sacred writings bear 
witness, are represented on the bas-reliefs and 
paintings of Egyptian | tombs as of a size far 
superior to that of the wild leeks ofthe mountains 
of Central Asia, which, without doubt, represent 
the primitive type of the Species. ‘The Romans 
cultivated several varietiis of Brassica oleracea 
that represented an immeuse advance over the 
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wild type found on the coast regions of Europe. 
The flowers and fruits, figures of which are found 
frequently in Roman works of art, resemble more 
the varieties of the present day than the primitive 
types from which they were developed, 


In passing if may be remarked, in reference to 
those fruits and flowers that are propagated by 
grafts and not by seed, that selection is not entirely 
unconcerned in their culture, but even in such 
cases is found to exert its influence in various ways. 
A new variety generally criginates trom a seed 
which may have been accidentally planted, the re- 
sulting plant being reproduced and maltiplied by 
grafting, or from seed planted by man, the various 
young plants being carefully observed from day to 
day and compared with each ether, and meritorious 
novelties, if such appear, selected and propagated. 
in grafting, few things must be taken into con- 
sideration. In the first place, only those stocks 
should be used that are healthy, vigorous, as far 
as possible from defects and diseases, and well pro- 
vided with roots; and in the second place, the 
grafts shovld be tuken from the youngest and 
healthiest shoots of the plant that is to be pro- 
pagated, and always from those that represent 
most faithfully the characters it is desired ‘to re- 
produce. Sometimes variations are produced in 
plants by dimorphism, as by variation in the form 
or colour of the foliage or in the shape or hue of 
the flowers, us often occurs in the chrysanthemum. 
There is then opportunity for the selection of the 
modified branch, which is propagated by cuttings 
or any other method. The question of the per- 
mauene? or running out of varieties of fruit trees, 
which is so often and so contradictorily discussed in 
the horticultural press of all countries, isintimately 
connected with this question of selection. There 
is no reason wiy a given type should ran out if 
only proper stocks and healthy grafts are used in 
propagation, but the variety will certainly dis- 
appear if it is attacked by parasites to the extent 
that itis no longer possible to find a graft that does 
not carry with it its enemy. 

To return to the history of selection of cultivated 
vegetables and flowers propagated by seeds. Italy, 
Provence, Flanders, and the neighbourhood of 
Paris were, at about the beginning of modern 
times, the principal centres of the improvement of 
common plants. Seeds grown in these places bore 
a high reputation throughout Europe, and the 
popularity that they enjoyed shows that the cha- 
racteristics developed in the different varieties of 
plants by these skilful and careful gardeners were 
well fixed, else they could not have reproduced 
themselves faithfully when cultivated under very 
different conditions of soil and climate. Vegetable 
gardeners have been for the most part the creator 
of European varieties of vegetables (and at the same 
time of many varieties of flowers, for the two 
occupations of vegetable gardener and florist were 
very often followed by the same individual, as is 
frequently tle case at the present day), and the 
uniformity, the constancy, and the cooking qualities 
of the varieties of vegetables originating in Naples, 
Milan, Lyons, Paris, and the Low Countries bore 
witness to the skill, fine observatfon, and judgment 
in the application of selection which our predecessors 
possessed, ; 
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It is only since the latter half of the seventeenth 
century that the seed business has begun to be 
separated, little by little, from that of general 
gardening, and, as division of labour always results 
in an improved product, the establishments that 
have devoted themselves exclusively to the growing 
of seed have come to do it better and more eco- 
nomically than the common gardeners, whose time 
and effort were divided among various lines of 
production. In one respect, however, the com~ 
petition of the market gardeners, as well as that of 
the florists properly so called, is still very useful 
to the careful seedsman in that it helps to keep 
him always in the front line of progress. Toa 
less extent than the market gardener and florist 
the seedsman is brought in immediate contact 
with the consumer, whose needs are the source of 
progress and new acquisitions. The former some- 
times supply these needs, but often they turn to 
the seedsman and poiut out to him the prospect of 
increased profits a3 the reward for the creation of 
new and desirable varieties. 

At the present day species that have been culti- 
vated for many years have become, so to say, like 
wax in the hands of special growers, who mould 
them and fashion them to their taste, obtaining 
the various modifications of shape, size, flower, &c. 
demanded by the preferences of their patrons and 
the caprices of fashion. 


(To be continued. ) 
a ee 
GENERAL ITEMS. 


We cull the following from an article on Indian 
agricultural affairs, appearing in the Indian 
Agriculturist :—We all know that in private and 
semi-public life the helping hand is a great saviour 
to vast numbers, And that self-same helping hand 
embodied in an energetic, practical and scientific, 
andreally working Asricultural Department, would 
assuredly do great thingsfor India. It must create » 
more wealth and therefore more revenue, more 
stability for the country, more ability to bear a 
famine among the people themselves, when it comes. 
It is gratifying to note from the Hon. Mr. Ibbetson’s 
reply to the Maharaja of Darbhanga that the 
Secretary of State has sanctiened a Director- 
General of Indian Agriculture, but the right man 
for that post has not yet turned up. It may te 
safely observed that very much indeed depends on 
the right man for this post ; he should, I venture to 
think, have full authority to pull down and build up: 
much wants absolutely destroying root and branch. 
Hand in hand with a great advance ino railways 
there should surely goa great advance in agriculture, 
to say nothing of the great amplification Indian 
agriculture isopento. Ifa tropical country suffers 
from many disadvantages, it at the same time 
has many advantages too, and can grow many 
valuable products not possible in temperate climes. 
Undeniably able and brilliant as is the record of 
the Indian Civil Service, since neither practical or 
scientific agriculture forms a part of their training, 
itis most unfair they should be called upon to 
conduct an Agricultural Department at all, and it 
is still more unfair to agriculture, with its multi- 
farious details and routine, that it should be saddled 
with a body of distinguished men who know nothing 
of its technique. It is no wonder, seeing this is so, 
the Department resolves itself into a mere statistical 
recording body, and that so much of its practical 
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agriculture as does exist is perfunctory, and utterly 
inadequate to the needs of the country. 


We find that through an oversight the -rainfall 
for November 1899 and January 1900 were not given 
in the pages of the Magazine. In order to maintain 
the record of the rainfall as taken at the School of 
Agriculture and for purposes of comparison with 
the Fort readings we give them now. I[n Novem- 
ber 1 99 rain fell on the {following dates :—3rd, 
“77; 4th, 02; 14th, °60; 16ch, 2°25; 24th, -11; 
26th 2°23 28th, *20; 30th, ‘74, The total for the 
month was thus 6°89 in, with a mean daily rainfall of 
‘22 in. In the month of January rain fell on the 
following dates :—l0th, ¢°165 13th, 1°31; 19th, 
1:43; 25th, 41; 26th, ‘02; 27th, ‘69; 29th, -02; 
3lst, 19. The total rainfall for the month was 
thus 4°38 in. with a mean daily rainfall of *14 in. 


The following is a complete chemical analysis of 
an average sample of cow’s milk, as made by Prof. 
Brunaich, Agricultura!?Chemist of the Queensland 
Agricultural College :— 


Specitic Gravity .. ae eed OSLI 
Water [86°75 — 86°79 — 86°70] ae ». 86°752 
Casein .. 0 ed oid os a 3°174 
Albumin ab Bh do On as 322 
Butter fat [4-23 — 4:26] AG fe 4245 
Milk sugar (lactose) .. ove ve oe 4°350 
Ash ow a Bt Sa ve oe °724 
Total solids'[13:29 — 13°21].. Re vs 13°25 
(Total solids calculated from fat and 
specific gravity ae dn «+ 13°13) 
Analysis offmilk ash :— 
Sulphuric acid SO, .. ‘285 per cent. = °002 
Carbonic acid CO, .. 390 per cent. = *003 
Phosphoric acid P,O, .. 29-430 per cent. = -213 
Chlorine Cl... 13°343 pergeent. = ‘097 
Lime CaO .. 22°520 per cent. = -163 
Potash K,O .. 22°310 per cent, = -161 
Soda Na,O.. 9°940 per cent. = :072 
Magnesia MgO .. 1:440 per cent. = -010 
Tron Fe,O;.. :040 per cent. = trace 
Undetermined, Loss, &e.. +302 per cent. = -003 
100-000 = °724 


The following references to two well-known 
Ceylon trees occurs in the report of the Queens- 
land Agricultural Department :— 

PAWPAW.—Tue continued heavy rains in March 
had disastrous effects on our Pawpaw trees, killing 
many off by rotting the roots. Some would have 
recovered had not the wind blown them down before 
new roots could be made. Several good trees 
were lost, including the branching variety. There 
are several varieties not in the nursery, however. 
Three distinct varieties are known in Southern 
India, besides a Chinese variety, apart from the 
branching‘ variety here. The Singapore Pawpaw 
is not especially large, but turns a golden yellow 
when ripe, and has a fine flavour. The Chinese 
is. along pointed fruit, and is a dark-green colour 
when ripe. This would probably travel better 
than most. The male tree is not a necessity ina 
garden, though there is nothing lost by retaining 
one should a number come up from the seed. The 
Papaya carica may be dicecious, monecious, and 
even hermaphrodite. I hope to be able to deal 
with this interesting fruit tree later on by itself. 

JACK FRUIT (Artocarpus integrifolia).—The only 
tree of this useful fruit in} the Nursery shows 
signs of a past crop, but none of a further crop this 
year. The tree is rather slow-growing, but the 
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timber is hard and good, It is of a dark yellow, 
and is useful in making furniture. The tree is 
prolific: I have had over seventy fruit on one tree, 
averaging 35 to 40 lb. each, some fruit being 65 to 
70 |b. each The fruit has a strong but not un- 
pleisant smell, though many object toit. Once 
the taste is acquired, the fruit becomes very popu 
lar. heseeds make an excellent vegetable, and 
are a good substitute for potatoes when boiled. 
Whea dried and ground the seeds or nuts give a 
wholeso emeal. Thenuts roasted are not unlike 
English chestnuts. The fruit, seeds, pulp, skin, 
and all except the rough outer covering are readily 
eaten by cattle, and pigs are specially fond of 
them and fatten on them. 


The Farm and Dawry in referring to the proposal 
made by the Principal of Hawkesbury College 
NS.W. to grow maccaroni wheat along the 
costal districts of the Colony anil the subsequent es- 
tablishment of maccaroni works, quotes the follow- 
ing Despatch received from Her Majesty’s Consul 
at Nuples, giving an account of maccaroni manu- 
facture in that part ot Italy :—Maccaroni is made 
of hard red wheat from th: Black Sea, mixed with 
Italian wheat, grown mainly in the plains around 
Foggia. This is ground into semolina (not flour), 
the bran and husks are removed, and the semolina 
kneaded in hot water till it has the appearance 
and consistency of dough. The dough is then 
placed in a vertical brass cylinder, about eight o: 
nine inches in diameter, the bottom otf which is a 
plate like the rose of a watering po‘, which is fine 
or thick, according to the maccaroni required, 
Thus for making vermicelli and all kinds of solid 
macecaroni the holes are very small, while for mak- 
ing tube maccaroni the holes are much larger. In 
the latter case also a conical blade is fixed in the 
middle of the hole to form a tube. The dough 
being placed at the top of the cylinder, it is driven 
down by hydraulic pressure through the perforated 
plate and cut off by hand in lengths of about three 
feet. . It is then hung on canes in the sun to dry. 
In the case of the solid maccaroni there is no diffi- 
culty iu grasping the process. In the case of the 
tubular maccaroni the conical blade and its attach- 
ment cut through the dough and the maccaroni 
issues with a slit all along it. This, however, 
shrinks together at once and forms a perfect tube, 
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the join being practically invisible. No maccaroni 
is now made by the laborious hand process. There 
wis for a long time a prejudice against machinery, 
but this has been overcome. The best macearoni 
is made at Gragnamo and Torredell’ Annunziate. 
A little also of the best quality is made at Amalfi, 
Alfonso Girofalo, of Graguamo, being the most 
important manufacturers. About a million boxes 
are sens annually to the United States, and abont 
10,000 to London. The remainder is sold in Italy. 


The following represents the amount of money 
that the New South Wales Government spent dur 
ing the last financial year, ended 30th June 1899, 
on agriculture :— 


£ 
Department of Agriculture ... 29,218 
Live Stock— 
Registration of Brands bi ed 563 
Importe.l and Introduced Stock ..- 11,008 
Pastures and Stock Protection Act 3,790 
Management of Pounds and Commons 440 
Control, Marking, Fencinz, and Improv- 
ing Travelling Stock and Camping 
Reserves &e. ... ” ey aD 
Special Prizes to be devoted to the Improve 

ment of Agriculture fat oh 824 
Distribution of Seed Wheat to Distressed 

Farmers... mee ee ee 97 
Vine Diseases Act—Expenses in connection 

with the Eradication of Phylloxera, and 

the Administration of the Act ... ... 2,499 
Agricultural, Horticultural, and Pastoral 

Societies— 

Subsidy not exceeding 10s. on every £ 
awarded in Prizes for Agricultural, &., 
objects ... ae iat ... 9,598 

Speeial Grant to Agricultural Societies... 3,975 

Subsidy to Horticultural Societies A tes 

Cooma Pastoral and Agricultural Asso- 
ciation, revote of 1895 = sae 100 

Broken Hill Pastoral and Agricultural 
Association, Special Grant Ls Bi 300 

Clarence Pastoral and Agricultural So- 
eiety, Special Grant fen 200 

Board of Export 2,995 
Total £65,421 
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GEOLOGICAL SURVEY FOR CEYLON. 


MEMORANDUM ON THE SCOPE, ORGANIZATION, 
AND FUNCTIONS OF A GEOLOGICAL SURVEY 
FOR CEYLON: BY MR. R. D. OLDHAM, OF TILE 
GEOLOGICAL SURVEY OF INDIA. 


Accepting as a fundamental principle that a 
geological examination of Ceylon is desirable, 
the first point to be considered is whether this 
can becarried out in a sufficiently satisfactory 
manner by the temporary employment of persons 
possessing the requisite knowledge, or whether it 
is desirable to establish a Geological Survey as a 
permanent Department of Government. 


TEMPORARY EMPLOYMENT OF EXPERTS NOT 
DESIRABLE, 


The temporary employment of individuals to 
make special examinations of selected tracts would 
be the cheapest as regards actual expenditure 
of money, as no liability would be incurred 
beyond the stipulated remuneration, and there 
would be neither permanent office expendi- 
ture nor any non-effective pay to be provided 
for. his, however, is all that can be said 
in favour of such a mode of procuring a geolog- 
ical examination, even if it were confined to 
part only of the Island; judged by the standard of 
results the economy ismore than doubtful. Be- 
ing employed only for a limited period the ex- 
pert would be exposed to a temptation, greater 
than human nature can be expected wholly to 
resist, to take an optimistic view of the facts, 
and especially such a view as would lead to 
renewed employment. His conclusions would con- 
sequently be lacking in the judicial quality, 
which may more reasonably be expected in those 
of an individual of equal attainments who had 
no pecuniary interest to influence his conclusions, 
while it would be almost certain that his atten- 
tion would be devoted mainly or solely to the 
points likely to make the best show of results in 
the shortest time, to the neglect of those which, 
if apparently less striking at the time, or requir- 
ing greater patience to work out, may ultimately 
be the most important. 

An even greater evil would be the want of 
continuity in the work; each man coming fresh 


_ or, on the other hand, it will 


to the Colony would have to start afresh: he 
would find no laboratory, library, or other re- 
quisites for thorough and systematie work, and 
would have either to neglect the proper Spdies 
ing out of his field observations or to take his 
collections to Europe, where they wonld be 
lost to the Colony and inaccessible to his sue 
cessors. 
ADVANTAGES OF A PERMANENT SURVEY, 

A permanent Geological Survey, proper] 
equipped, would not only make a complete ae 
amination of the whole of the Island, both of 
those parts which appear to be of immediate 
economic importance and of those whose im- 
portance is yet to come, or in which there are 
no minerals of economic value; the results 
would be worked out and the records be pre- 
served locally, and in course of time the head? 
quarters office of the Department would become 


an Intelligence Bureau tor the Island, go0 
. j a f > 

far as its geology is concerned. In this 

way the information accumulated will, in 


many cases, prevent the useless expenditure 
of money consequent on mistaken identifications 
5) 


1 t be possib] 
reply, immediately and without the iadeitakine 


. . . . . eu. n 
of special investigations, to inquiries regarding 
the presence, distribution, and abundance of miner- 


als in the island. 


TIME REQUIRED FOR COMPLETION OF FIKST 
SURVEY, 

The only doubt that might be entertained as t 
the desirability of maintaining a permanentlGee: 
logical Survey is whether there would be sufficient 
work to keep it permanently employed ; this 1 
do not think need be seriously questioned Th 
Island has an area of over 25,000 square dihiees 
of this about 10,0C0 probably consists of alluvium 
and recent deposits which can be fairly rapid] 
surveyed ; the other 15,000 square ~ miles xu 
more rocky and cannot be surveyed go 
rapidly. I do not think that, allowing for leave 
sickness, and casualties, an average of ‘more than 
1,000 square miles per annum in the one case 
and 500 in the other can be reckoned on, There 
are consequently about 40 years’. work to com- 
plete a thorough survey of the whole Island, or 
if three men are employed a period of 13 years 


should see the first complete survey of the Island, 
a period which may be shortened or lengthened 
according to ihe staff employed. This period 
would be further Jengthened if, as fT think would 
be desirable, part of the energies of the Depart- 
ment were, for the first few years, devoted to 
a general and purely preliminary examination of 
the Island as a whole, apart from the more de- 
tailed survey contemplated in the estimate above, 
The time required for the completion of the 
first survey would therefore be about 15 years 
if a staff of three men, the minimum number 
with which continuous work could be maintained, 
were employed, 


MAINTENANCE NECESSARY AIVTER COMPLETION 
OF TIRST SURVEY. 


The work wou'd not be finished at the end of 
this period, as the most thorough survey can never 
be perfect, and it is certain that during the pro- 
gress of the survey many rew facts will crop up, 
consequent on the extension of mining operations 
and of discoveries which must always be made by 
persons independent of the professional survey, 
The local resident has many opportunities which 
the geological surveyor, in his passage through 
the country, has not, and in this way new dis- 
coveries wiil be niade which will necessitate re- 
vision or re-survey. Consequently, it will be 
desirable, even after the first survey is complete, 
to maintain a staff, which need not necessarily 
be: cf the fnll strength maintained during the 
survey, for purposes of revision. 

“NECESSITY OF CONTINUITY IN THE SURVEY. 

“From this it will be seen that the amount of 
work to be done is quite sufficient to justify 
the establishinent of a permanent Geological sur- 
vey, but all the advantages will be lost unless 
it is conducted as a systematic survey and not as 
a*Lepartment for reporting on real or imaginary 
mineral deposits. Unless it is understood that 
the work of the survey is to be systematic and 
its object a complete examination ef the island, 
it: would be better not to establish a Geological 
Survey aball, This principle being accepted, all 
diversions of members of the survey to visit or ex- 
amine isolated mines or sites of proposed mines is 
miost stronely to be deprecated, as the interruption 
to the progress of the survey is serious and the 


advantage to be gained as arule but sinall. Such - 


diversions are especially to be deprecated in the 


ease of lands in the position of, or proposed to be. 


leased to mining syndicates or companies; whatever 
disclaimers may be made by the Government, the 
fact of such special examination is sure to be re- 
presented, formally or informally, as an implied 
Government guarantee, and in the case of failure 
of the venture the Government, though not liable, 
will be exposed to unnecessary obloquy. 


SURVEY SHOULD BE BY AREAS, NOT MINERALS. 


Equally to be deprecated are special investiga- 
tions of particular minerals, e.g., plumbago or 
mica. Such limitation of the scope of the survey 
is most apt to result in bad or imperfect work. By 
this I must not be understood to imply that no 
regard is to be paid to the economic applications or 
probable economic result of the survey. fn ar- 
ranging the programme of work from year to 
year the known or suspected economic resources 
of the district whose examination is decided on will 
naturally be taken into consideration and, among 
the tracts whose investigation will be taken up, 
precedence will naturally be given to those in which 
plumbago is known to be abundant and which are 


most accessible to the outlets of trade. These ir- 
vestigations should, however, be by areas and not 
by minerals; that is to say, the instructions 
should be to survey acertain definite area, in which 
minerals of economic value are or are not known to 
exist, buf not to examine or search for oceurrences of 
a specified mineral, such as plumbago, inthat area. 
Attention would, of course, be paid to the eco- 
nomic resources, and the instiuetions might in- 
culcate a special attention to plumbago; but there 
should be nothing which could be interpreted as 
an order or justification for neglect of other parts 
of the area than those in which it wasfound. 

This procedure is advisable even on purely 
pecuniary grounds, for not only might the neglect- 
ed portions of the area contain other unnoticed 
minerals of value, but if may well be that in 
them the key to the mode of occurrence of 
the plumbago may be found, which will lead 
to an extension of the area over which the 
mineral is worked. From the point of view of 
the general progress of the survey this proce- 
dure is even more desirable, as a partial exami- 
nation of an area only means that, when the 
survey comes to be completed, mneh work will 
have to be done again, and, when made in in- 
stalments in this manner, imperfections and dis- 
crepancies in the final survey are almost inevitable. 

NECESSITY OF TOPOGRAPHICAL SURVEY. 

{t mus3 also be borne in mind that a Geolo- 
gical Survey is very much hampered by the ab- 
sence of a trustworthy topographical map. For 
this reason the geological survey should, as a 
rule, and in the absence of any special reasons 
to the contrary, be confined to those regions of 
which good maps are available ; in making a de- 
partare from this rule it must be remembered 
that any examinations of areas of which thereis 
no proper map can only be regarded as prelinii- 
nary, and that they will certainly have to be 
re-surveyed as soon as proper maps are available. 
Precedence should consequently be given, in con- 
ducting the topographical survey, to those areas 
of which geological surveys are most urgently re- 
quirec, and it would be desirable that the Geo- 
Jogical Survey should be consulted when the pro- 
gramme or work for the Topographical Survey 
is annually arranged. 

ADVISABILITY OF COMBINING OTHER FUNCTIONS 
WITH THE GEOLOGICAL SURVEY : 
(i.) MINERAL STATISTICS. 


Though there is, as I have indieated, safficient 
justification for the establishment of a Geological 
Survey on the customary lines in Ceylon, the 
Department would be a small one, and it might 
with advantage be required to take up duties 
which in larger and more specialised Administra- 
tions are usually separated from it. Foremost 
among these are those connected with the col- 
lection and publication of mineral sbatisties, a 
work which can only be carried ont by the y. 
assistance of the officers in charge of the revenue 
and administration of the Colony, as far as the 
collection of the facts of production, and inception 
or abandonment of individual undertakings, are - 
concerned. The collation of these statisties and 
the publication of an annual Review cf the mineral 
production of the Colony might with advantage be 
allotted to the Geological Survey. 


(ii.) MUSEUM. 
Clozely connected with this is the establishmen : 
of a Geological Museum more especially of th — 


economic geology of Ceylon, which should serve 
as an index to the known geology of the Island, 
and a place where visitors and inquirers could 
see at a glance what was known of the geology, 
and what were the mineral productions, of the 
‘Island. Such a Museum would not only serve 
for the instruction and information of the general 
public, but would be the greatest service to the 
Geological Survey itself, as an index to the work 
done up to date in the Island. In some forin 
or other a collection would have to he estab- 
lished, and at a very slight increase of labour this 
might be made available to the public. 

This Museum need not be a large one; 2,000 
ft. of floor space would be ample, and for a 
while less would be sufficient, but the museum 
should be directly under the charge of the Geo- 
logical Survey, and not made a department of the 
existing Museum in Colombo. 


(iii.) PUBLIC LABORATORY. 


If doubts may. be entertained regarding the 
necessity of a public museum, none can be felt 
as to the desirability of a public laboratory. A 
laboratory of some sort, properly equipped for 
analysis of rocks and minerals, will be required 
in any case and, by a small extra cost for accom- 
modation and establishment, its services could 
be made available to the general public, as a 
place where specimens collected by them could 
be identified and, if desired, analysed. This would 
not only be desirable on public grounds, but 
would be an advantage to the Survey, as among 
the samples sent in a certain nnumber would be 
of interest and would afford information, which 
the Survey unaided would be unable to acquire. 
The services of the Jaboratory should be free of 
charge so far as the determination of specimens 
goes, but to prevent the time of the laboratory 
being uselessly taken up in compliance with frivol- 
ous demands a moderate charge should be made 
for analyses or assays. 


AGRONOMIC SURVEY. 

A somewhat distinct branch, which I consider 
would with advantage be combine. with the geo- 
logical survey, is an agronomic survey of the 
Island. In view of the great importance of the 
planting and agvienltural interests of the mland, 
this ought not to be neglected, and asa labora- 
tory will in any case have to be provided a slight 
extension of this and a small increase of the staff 
will enable an agronomic to be carried on in con- 
junction with the geological survey. 

The work of the agronomist is, I may explain, 
somewhat akin to, though distinet trom, that of 
an agricultural chemist he lattev is principally 
concerned with soils as altered by culture, with 
their chemical composition, and with advising on 
the particuiar manures that the chemical com- 
position indicates as desirable for specified crops. 
The agronomist is, on the other hand, more con- 
cerned with the original characters of the soil 
and subsoil, with their relations to the underly- 
ing rocks, and with the physical constitution of 
soils, on which their adaptability to cultivation 
depends to a-larger extent than on their chemical 
composition. The work of the two is consequently 
distinct, though overlapping, and the tact of 
an agronomic survey being in progress, or 
completed would not preclude the employment 
of an agricultural chemist proper, should that 
ever seem desirable, while the existence of an 
equipped laboratory would lesser the ex- 
pense, 


INDEPENDENCE OF THE DEPARTMENT 
RECOMMENDED, 

These additional branches of the Survey are not 
essential, but it is essential that the Geological 
Survey should be treated as a distinet Depart- 
ment of Government. The officer in charge of it 
should have the power of communicating directly 
with the Government, and not be put under the 
Public Works or any other of the existing De- 
partments of Government, and this being so, the 
administration of the Department under him would 
make ealls on his time which would prevent him 
from taking a large part in the actual execution 
of the survey. These interruptions would be prac- 
tically the same if the additional branches of work 
were transferred to or taken up in addition to the 
geological survey proper. Consequently it is de- 
sirable to group the functionsenumerated and to 
form a Department of Geology, Mines and Agro- 
nomy under the charge of a single head, who 
should be directly responsible to the Government, 
and who would find, in the administration of the 
Department, a task commensurate with the in- 
terruption to the actual execution of survey work 
in the field, which is inevitable ifhe is burdened 
with the administration of even the sinallest De- 
partment. 


LOCATION OF HEADQUARTERS. 


An important point to be considered is the 
location ef the headquarters of the Department. 
Practically there are only three places to be 
considered, as it is undesirable that its head- 
quarters should be establishea at a place where 
they would not come annually under the ken 
of heais of the Administration. These places 
are Colombo, Kandy, or Nuwara Eliya. Of 
these, Colombo has the advantage of being the 
site of the headquarters of the Administration 
and the principal commercial town of the 
Island, Onthe otherhand, its climate is relaxing 
to a degree, and seeing that the officers of the 
Survey will be exposed for six months in each year 
to hard work and exposure in a trying climate, 
often in malarious districts, it is eminently desir- 
able that they should be placed, during the recess 
and when‘engaged in working up the results of 
their field season—that is, for from five to six 
months in each year—in a climate which would 
enable them to recruit their health and acquire 
fresh energy for the next season’s work. 


COLOMBO INADMISSIBLE. 


his argument alone should be sufficient to 
prevent Colombo being selected as the headquarters 
of a new Department, though it may not be 
considered sufficient to necessitate the transfer of 
offices already established in Colombo. Apart from 
it, however, there are certain laboratory processes 
which cannot be carried on at the high temperature 
which prevails at Colombo; this is so much felt 
in'the case of the Indian Geological Survey, where 
headquarters were established in Calcutta at a 
time when no other place was accessible, that the 
question of transferring the headquarters to « 
better climate is being considered, and I would 
most strongly deprecate the Ceylon Government 
committing itself to a mistake for which there ig 
no reasonable justification. 


KANDY ADMISSIBLE BUT UNDESIRABLE. 


Kandy, centrally situated, is practically as 


opens -as Colombo ; the distance between 
the 


I two is no bar to personal communica. 
tion between the officer in charge of the 
Geological Survey and the 


heads of 


( 24) 


the Administration whenever desiable. If a 
Gvological Museum is established, it would not 
be beyond the reach of any one who really wished 
to derive any information from it, while it would 
gain by being attached to the officers of the 
Geological Survey, both in the greater attention 
which could be paid to it and in the greater 
facility with which visitors, desiring more informa- 
tion than was obtainable from the show cases, 
could consult the unexhibited collections of the 
survey. 

On the other hand, the climate of Kandy though 
preferable to Colombo is still far from perfect ; 
the temperature is somewhat high for the wok 
of the laboratory, which is best carried on at a 
temperature of about 60 degrees F., and for this 
_ reason I cannot recommend the adoption of Kandy 
as a site for the headquarters, though it would be 
preferable to Colombo. Its selection can only be 
justified if considered imperative on the score of 
its central position. 

As aminor objection to Kandy I may, urge the 
_ Jack of facilities for social intercourse, exercise, 
and relaxation. When men have been out in 
the districts for months, and for the greater 
part of that time leading a solitary life with- 
out companionship, it is undersirable to bring 
them into a place where, after their day’s office 
work is over, there are practically no means of 
throwing off for a while all thought of the subjects 
they have been dealing with during the day, and 
finding in some active form of relaxation that 
- change and rest to the brain which is to be desired, 
- if only on the purely mercenary grounds of enabl- 
ing them to turn out a larger and better daily task 
of work. This consideration is not, of course, to be 
given a foremost rank, bat where there are no 
stronger grounds for giving preference, to one 
place over another, it should be all wed to turn the 

scale, 

d NUWARA ELIYA RECOMMENDED. 


Nuwara Eliya has not only the advantages re- 
ferred to in the last paragrapb, but is in every 
other way preferable to Kandy or Colombo, s» far 
as considerations confined to the place itself are 
concerned. Not only is the climate the best adapted, 
of the three possible places, to recruit the health of 
the officers after their field season and to give them 
vigour tor the next, but the temperature is just 
that at which the work of the laboratory c2n be 
best carried on, Against this is only to be placed 
the greater distance from Colombo, in consequence 
of which it would obviously be useless to attach 
a museum to the offices of the Geological 
Survey. It wouli, however, be possible to 
have the museum in Colombo, where it 
might be attached to the existing Museum, the 
staff of cleaners and caretakers being placed under 
the Director of that institution, and the exhibited 
specimens periodically arranged and new ones 
added by aw officer of the Geological Survey. 

So far as the Survey itself is concerned, the 
disadvantages of this separation of the museum 
from its offices would be outweighed by the ad- 
vantages of having the headquarters in Nuwara 
Eliya; for it is not the specimens exhibited to 
the public that will be most used by the Survey 
for reference, but the much tore numerous, 
though less showy, specimens which are kept 
stored away in draweys. So far as the general 
public are concerned, the place where the head- 
quarters of the Survey are situated is of little 
importance, as nearly all references made to it 
will be by letter; and so far as personal refer- 
enees are concerned, it js open to question 


whether Kandy would be more convenient than 
Nuwara Eliya. I fancy that a larger proportion, 
of those who would wish to consult the Depart- 
ment personally, come to Nuwara Eliya than 
to Kandy, when they find it desirable to escape 
from the climate of the lowlands of Ceylon. 

Tosum up, the permanent headquarters of the 
Depart.nent should be established either at Nuwara 
Kliya or Kandy and not at Colombo; of these two 
I would recommend the former rather than the 
latter, if there are not good administrative reasous 
against it. Jf it is decided to form a_ local 
Museum of Mineralogy and Geology under the 
charge of the Geological Survey, this should be 
attached to, and in the same building as, the 
headquarters office and laboratory, f these are 
established at Kandy; but if they are established 
in Nuwara Eliya, then the museum should be in 
Colombo and in the same grounds as, if not built 
on to, the existing Museum. 


SPECIAL LEGISLATION. 


There remains but the question of special legis- 
lation to be considered. ‘This, I understand, will 
not be necessary, but as the matter is one which 
should be referred to a Jegal expert I may indi- 
cate the powers which it will be necessary to 
give to the officers of the Geological Survey, if 
they are not provided for in existing Laws and 
Ordinances. They are, power to enter on private 
lands for the purpose of survey and examination, 
to clear paths where necessary through jungle, to 
enter and examine every part of any mine, to 
call for information regarding theextent and pro- 
duce and inspect the plans and recorcs—not the 
accounts-—of any mineor quarry. If special Jegis- 
lation is required to confer these powers, it 
would be well to include in the Ordinance clauses 
covering the provisions of headings 1, 2, and 3 
of the annexed draft abstract of Reeulations for 
the Geological Survey, of which the clause re- 
lating to official secrecy is most important. The 
lines of the Act otf Parliament establishing the 
Geological Survey of Great Britain might with 
advantage be followed, with such modifications 
as may be necessary to fit it to local conditions. 


11.—_ORGANIZATION. 
e STAFF REQUIRED 


For the working of such a Department a mini- 
mum of three officers would be required, who 
would have to be engaged in England; except 
for clerical and menial positions it will- be im- 
possible to employ éither native or locally trained 
assistance at first, though when the Survey is 
established it may be possible to employ locally 
recruited assistants in subordinate positions, as 
collectors or for prospecting. Ifan agronomic 
survey is combined with the geological, four men 
would be required, but it is undesirable to go 
beyond this strength, both because a stronger 
establishment will be unnecessary and because 
it would be difficult to recruit even that number 
of competent men at once. At the same time it 
would be undesirable to contemplate the employ- 
ment of a smaller number, as with less than three 
it would be impossible to maintain continuity of 
the work. 


DIRECTOR. 


Of the men engaged, one should be placed in 
charge of the administration of the Department, 
who should be responsible for its conduct, and 
through whom all orders trom or communi- 
cations to the Government should pass. On the 
choice of this man, who 


might be called the — 


Director, will depend largely the subsequent suce 
cess of the survey. He will necessarily be a 
geologist of standing and acknowledged reputa- 
tion, as without this it would be impossible for 
him to retain the respect or to command the 
obedience ot his assistants, but it is equally im- 
portant that he should not bea merely academic 
geologist. Besides his scientific att1inments, he 
should be acquainteJ, and in sympathy with 
the economic applications of his science, and 
must, moreover, have some experience of, and 
known capacity for, adminisiration. He must, 
in fact, be a man possessing business capacity ; by 
which Ido not mean that he must be acquainted 
with the art of buying and selling, but that he 
must be capable of organising the Department, of 
arranging the programme of work so that time 
will not be wasted, of prescribing a system of 
office routine at once adapted to the requirements 
of his Department and in conformity with the 
methods of the Ceylon Administration, and more 
especially of sufficient strength of character to 
enforce a strict adherence to the routine adopted, 
while at the same time of sufficient adaptability 
to readily adopt any modifications or improve- 
ments which prove desirable, without forgetting 
the paramount importance of continuity. 

These qualifications, combined with the experi- 
ence which will render them available and direct 
them in the right channels, are not to be looked 
'for in a man whose experience has been purely 
academic or tuitional. They may be looked 
for in an officer of an_ established Geolo- 
gical Survey, though I would deprecate the 
employment of one who had acquired no experience 
outside the Geological Survey of Great Britain, 
as the methods of that Survey are not such as 
would lead to the development of the character- 
istics necessary for the conduct of a Geoloyical 
Survey in Ceylon. 

ASSISTANTS, 


The appointment of the Director should be the 
first step taken, and his evidence should be con- 
sidered, if not taken, in the selection of the other 
officers appointed. These will necessarily have to 
be appointed by selection, as there is no known 
method of competitive examination which will en- 
sure the selection of suitable candidates. Besides 
their academic qualifications, of which their diplo- 
mas will be sufficient guarantee, they must be 
sound in body, hardy, of an active disposition, and, 
as they will have to carry on their work alone in 
the districts where they will be brought into per- 
sonal contact with natives and residents, it is im- 
portant that they should be gentlemen in habits 
and character. If three of these are appointed, one 
should be graded asa senior and the other two as 
junior assistants, whatever the actual titles selected 
may be, and it is desirable that the senior should 
have had some practical experience of administra- 
tion and office routine, so that he may be able to 
_ take tie place of the Director in case of casualty or 

absence. 

MODE OF APPOINTMENT. 


Candidates for these posts should be adver- 
tised for in the ‘ Times,” “Nature,” and 
“Geological Magazine.” The advertisements 
should state briefly the terms of service offered, 
and specify that candidates must be specially 
qualified in mineralogy, petrology, and inorganic 
chemistry, and in making the final selection from 
among the candidates one at least should be 
selected specially on account of his mineralogi- 
_cal and chemical attainments. The appointment 
of a man who has devoted his attention purely 


to stratigraphical geology would be practically 
useless. Should the addition of an agronomic 
survey be decided on, the advertisement should 
state that one at least of the candidates must 
be qualified to undertake agronomic research, and 
in this case the advertisement should be inserted 
in two or three of the leading American Jour- 
nals, as greater attention has been paid to the 
study of soils in that coantry than in Exgland, 


REMUNERATION. 


As regards remuneration the salary offered to 
the Director should not be less than R12,000 to 
15,000 per annum, and as he will necessarily be 
# man of some aye, a certain nnmber of years’ 
service towards pension, depending on the age 
of the selected candidate, should be given to 
him. The senior assistant should have from 
R8,000 to 10,000 salary and the juniors from 
R5,000 to 7,000. In the first instance it may be 
desirable to appoint candidates to asalary above 
the minimum of their grade, and the succession 
to the post of Director, though it would ordina- 
rily go in the Department, should not be ex- 
clusively restricted to it. 


TERMS OF SERVICE, 


At the commencement of the survey, and in 
my opinion in the case of subsequent 


1 appoint- 
ments also, it would not be desirable to 
make permanent appointments and, as ap- 


pointments on probation are but a delusive pro- 
tection since, except in the case of most flagrant 
misbehaviour, it is practically impossible to dis- 
charge a man once appointed, I would recommend 
that appointments be made on a five-year agree- 
ment, at the end of which the ofticer would be 
allowed to go with a bonus of, say, five months’ 
pay, or if both parties desired it should be re. 
engaged for permanent service, forfeiting the 
bonus, but counting his previous service towards 
leave and pension. I am convinced that terms 
such as these will prove more attractive than an 
offer of permanent service and lifelong expatria- 
tion ; at the same time it is improbable that aby 
candidate possessing the zeal and knowledge which 
would render him an useful officer will desire to 
take the bonus at theend of five years and ter. 
minate his service. On the other hand, the Go- 
vernment will be in a better position five years 
hence to know exactly what staffit will require 
and if necessary to reduce it, and _ wili be able to 
get rid, without even the semblance of hardshi 

of members whose services are not satisfactory. ; 


HORSE ALLOWANCE. 


In addition to his salary each member of the 
Survey should be given an allowance for the keep 
of one horse at least. In most part of the Island it 
will be necessary for him to keep at least one 
horse, and in some it would doubtless be to the 
benefit of the public service for him to keep two, 


TRAVELLING ALLOWANCE, 


As regards travelling allowances the rules 
applied to the Survey Department might be 
adopted, the Director counting, like the Surveyor- 
General, as an inspecting officer, and the other 
members as Superintendents of Survey, The 
rule under which halting allowance is reduced 
after a three days’ halt should however be cancel- 
led as tending to bad work. In many cases 
transport being permanently retained, halting is 
as expensive as marching, and the object of the 
rule can only be to prevent waste of time by 
unnecessarily long halts at places where there is 
uo real reason for them, In the conduct of the 
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Geological Survey .it will not infrequently be 
necessary to stay more than ihree days at a place 
to work it out thoroughly, and in such case a 
hard and fast rule would be a strong inducement 
to Jeave work unfinished. The rule might, how- 
ever, be allowed to stand, provided that.power be 
given to the Director to ceitify for the whole or 
a portion of the halting allowance where he is 
satisfied that the extended halt was in the inter- 
ests of the public service and that, on account of 
the maintenance of permanent transport or other 
reason, the officer was put to such special expense 
as would justify the certificate. The limit of time 
beyond which such vertificate is necessary ,would 
with advantage be extended to seven days. 


CONTROL OF EXPENDITURE. 


In this connection I may urge that the con- 
trol of the expenditure on travelling as also on 
contingencies should be vested solely in the Direc- 
tor of the Survey. The accounts will of course 
be submitted to the usual audit, but this should 
be confined to matters of account, and the Diree- 
tor having, by his countersignature to the bill, 
certified that it was for the benefit of the public 
service that the journey should be performed in 
the manner and by the route employed no question 
of time occupied or route followed should be raised 
by the Accounts Department. So, too, the Direc- 
tor should be the judge of whether contingent ex- 
penditure on coolies for jungle clearing or exca- 
vation, or other charges incurred by officers in 
the field, was necessary and incurred in the public 
service or not. An officer fit to be entrusted 
with the charge of the Survey may be trusted to 
attend to the interests of Government in these 
matters, and the power of control advocated will 
save hin from much unnecessary correspondence 
of a-petty and particularly irritating nature, and 
will prevent the waste of time which he could 
otherwise employ in a manner which would give 
scope to his special qualifications. 

A Department a superior staff organised as 
suggested above would however be useless, if not 
properly equipped and provided with a subordi- 
nate and menial establishment. The equipment 
required consists of a laboratory, a library, and 
a suitable building for their accommodation and 
that of the offizers, office staff and records of the 
Department. 

LABORATORY. 


For the laboratory with a floor space of some 
1,200 square feet should be provided, if solely 
devoted to geological work, and about half as 
much again if agronomic work be added. 
This space would be divided into five rooms; 
the laboratory proper, or principalroom, attached to 
which there should bea room for the assistant in 
charge of thelaboratory, a balance room, a rough 
preparation and rock-slicing room,and a dark room 
for photographic work. The laboratory would 
have to be fitted with sinks, draught cupboard, 
workbenches, etc., and a Mansfield gas installation 
with a producer of (say) 500 cubic feet capacity 
should be provided for. It should be equipped 
with the necessary microscopes, balances, and 
other instruments and reagents, which would 
have-to be procured from home, and a sufficient 
grant for its maintenance. 


LIBRARY. 


Besides a laboratory a working library 
would have to be provided and an annual 


grant provided for its maintenance as it would 
be of very small utility unless kept up to date, 


Sooner or later a special and properly designed 


ACCOMMODATION REQUIRED. 


builiing should be built for the accommodation 
of the Department, and, though at first it would 
doubtless be housed in a hired building adapted 
to the purpose, the svoner a special building is 
constructed the better. Itis consequently desir- 
able to indicate approximately the floor space 
necessary :— 


Laboratory : Square Square 
feet, feet. 
Principal room ate aie 750 
Assistant’s room .. Ati 250 
Balance room 74 aie 200 
Rough preparation room .. 300 
Photo dark room .. ae 200 
—— 1,700 
Library ... ale Ao pas _ 709 
Director's ‘> a a a 400 
Working rooms, preferably sepa- 
rate, say 3 at 300... AN 960 
Clerical and record office ... — 300 
Godown.. ae a4 ae — 400 
Total ... == 4,400 


This estimate allows for the permanent needs of 
the Department. In the early days, while in 
hired premises, Jess will be necessary, and a ma- 
terial reduction can be made if agronomic work is 
not combined with geological. If the headquar- 
ters are placed at Nuwara Eliya, asI recommend, 
instead of Kandy, the floor space could be reduced 
by about one-third, and if it is decided to place 
them at Kandy and adda Museum, an additional 
2,000 square ft. of floor space shoula je provided for. 


CLERICAL AND MENIAL STAFF, 


The clerical and menial staff required would not 
belarge. A head clerk, who would also act as 
librarian would be required , he sheuld be ac- 
quainted with official routine and, as with su small 
a superior staff, it may not be possible to arrange 
that. one of thenr shall always be at headquarters, 
he should be fit to be trusted with the routine of 
the office, the drafting of routine letters, and the 
forwarding of such as require the personal atten- 
tion of the Director. I understand thatsuch aman 
could be got for asalary of from R1,000 to R1,500. 
An additional clerk on say R400, a bookbinder, 
office servants, and a couple of peons would com-~ 
plete the office establishment required. 

For the laboratory iv would be well to engage an 
assistant with some knowledge of chemistry, who 
would act as storekeeper and could be placed in 
charge of some of the simpler operations and 
analyses in the laboratory. I do not know 
whether it would be possible to obtain this assist= 
ant locally, but if not, one could be engaged in 
Madras or Calcutta. He should be paid about 
R600 to begin with, rising to not less than 2,000 
as he becomes more proficient in the work. ‘Two 
laboratory servants would be required for cleaning 
apparatus and preparing rock sections. 

For the officers in the field a certain establish« 
ment of peons would be required. They might 
be provided for by an allowance paid to the officers 
but would preferably be entertained and paid for 
by the Survey. Four men permanently employed 
would, I think, be sufficient, the additional assis- 
tance required being entertained temporarily as, 
and to the extent, required. 


IV.—COST. 


[come now to the consideration of the cost, 
which may be considered under the heads of initial 
and recurrent expenditure, In the initial expendis 


; 


a 
. 


co) 


ture may be included the cost of a suitable build- 
ing, though this expenditure would probably be 
postponed. I have indicated the requirements, 
but leave the estimate of cost to those who are 
better qualified to give an opinion on _this matter. 
The buildings should be substantial, airy, and well- 
lighted, with north or south lights, and in such a 
position that no light is reflected from any builds 
ing into the principal working rooms, as this ine 


terferes with the proper use of the microscope, 


LABORATORY. 


Apart from the buildings the principal expense 
incurred will be on the Btting up and _equip- 
ment of the laboratory. For the provision of 
proper sinks, draught cupboards, working tables, 
cases for reagents, and instruments, &e., a sum 
of about R2,000 will be required. Tf a Mansfield 
eas installation is added, which is so desirable 
as to be almost essential, a further sum of about 
25,000 will be required, while the instruments 
(microscopes, balances, &e.) apparatus, and re- 
agents may be estimated to cost from £300 to £400, 


LIBRARY AND OFFICE. 


In the office and library, bookcases will have 
to be provided, andas they should be well made 
and dust-tight a sum of R2,500should be allowed 
for eight cases to commence with, further addi- 
tions being made out of the grant for mainte- 
nance. A further sum of say R1,500 would be 
reqnired for office furniture and fittings. 
tial cost, ‘‘ exclusive of the cost of building or of 
alterations to the bnilding temporarily hired, 
would be approximately. :— 

Ill. EQUIPMENT’. 


Laboratory fittings ... | wee 00 2.000 
Gas Installation 5 at 5,000 
Instruments, etc., £400 ach «» 6,000 
Library, say, £500 .. | w Bee 7,500 
Bookcases and office furniture, etc. ... 4,000 

24,500 


It is however improbable, in view of delays 
which will be inevitable in the inception of the 
survey, that all this will be spent during the first 
financial year, It should be treated as a lump sum, 
of which say R15,00u might be put on the estimates 
ot the first year of the Survey, the unexpended 
balance being re-granted in the following year. 

It must be understood that these estimates 
are necessarily only approximate, and it is not 
suggested that expenditure should be sanctioned 
on them and before the submission of detailed 
estimates, which will have to be prepared by the 
officer actually appointed to the direction of the 
Survey. Thesums mentioned are liberal, and should 
provide for a well-equipped service, but are not ex- 
cessive. I do not think that without unduly cramp- 
ing the Survey they can be materially reduced, 


ANNUAL COST. 


The annual cost of a Department organized 
as described, would be, for salaries and wages, 
approximately as follows :— 


Minimum. Maximum. 
; R R 

1 Director O00 12,000 — 15,000 
1 Senior Assistant.. 8,000 10,000 
2 Junior Assistants... 10,000 14,000 
1 Head Clerk : 1,000 1,500 
1 Assistant Clerk ... 400 500 
Bookbinder at R30, 

Label Witten at B80) 

2 Peons at 5 each, 

per month on 1,080 1,080 


Lhe ini- 


Minimum. Maximum. 
Servants, say R25 per R R 
month ere 300 300 
1 Laboratory Assistant 600 2,000 
2 Laboratory servants : 
at R15 oe 360 360 
4 Permanent Peons ; 
at R15 720 720 
34,460 45,460 


Beside this there would be required for con. 
tingencies and allowances approximately— 


R R 

Library a 1,500 
Laboratory aH 1,500 
Office contingencies .. 2,000 

—— 5,000 
Horse allowance ae 1,440 
Travelling allowance, say 8,000 
Field contingencies oe 4,000 

13,440 

18,440 


Of these, the allowance for maintenance of 
library and laboratory would be fvily required 
for some years, after which they might doubtless 
be reduced. The sum allowed for ‘ field contin- 
gencies ” is supposed to cover the cost of addi- 
tional peons, of guides, jungle clearers where 
neeessary, of carriage and purchase of specimens, 
and other kindred expenses contingent cn the 
earrying out of Survey in the field. It is neces. 
sarily a guess, as the actual amount of expenses 
so incurred can only be learnt by experience. 
T have put it at a liberal figure, which is not 
likely to be materially exceeded, but the actual 
expenses incurred inay well vary considerably 
from the sum stated in one way or the other, 

From this it will be seen that a fully-equipped 
Department on the lines laid down could be 
provided for at a cost which may be put down, 
in round figures, at R60,000 per annem. For this 
a complete and careful Survey of the whole of the 
island should be made in fifteen years at the out- 
side, after which exnenses might be reduced by 
maintaining only a revising staff, the headquarters 
office as a burean of information, and the labora- 
tory for the determination and analysis of speci- 
mens. A staff of two superior officers would be 
sufficient for this, while there would be a consider- 
able reduction of the charges for travelling and 
field contingencies. The subordinate staff would 
have to ke maintained, if not increased and the per- 
manent expenditure on the reduced scale would be 
about R30,000 per annum. 


ALTERNATIVE PROPOSAL OF LIMITED SCOPR. 


I have sketched out a scheme and given an 
estimate of cost of a Survey which would be of 
permanent value to the Colony. If the cost should 


be considered too great, I have no donbt some 


benefit would be attained by the employment of a 
competent geologist at a salary of say £800 
(R12,000) a year. He would have to be provided 
with a laboratory and library at a cost of not less 
than R6,000, and for the purchase of books and 
instruments, of travelling allowance, and for 
contingencies at least R5,000 would be required, 
making with his salary R17,000 per annum, 
exclusive of the rent of the building, which would 
have to be provided for the accommodation of the 
laboratory and working rooms at his permanent 
headquarters. 

I do not consider it desirable to attempt any- 
thing on a scale intermediate between this and 
the fully-equipped Geological and Agronomical 
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Department, for which a scheme has been sketched 
ouf, and the advantages of the fully equipped 
Department are so much the greater that they 
more than justify the additional cost. 

30th August, 1889. R. D, OLDHAM. 
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DRAFT ABSTRACT OF REGULATIONS 
FOR THE CONDUCT OF THE GEOLOGICAL SURVEY 
OF CEYLON. 
~ [This draft is not intended to ba issued ver- 
bally as it stands, but to indicate the scope of 
a Code of Regulations which shoyld be drawn 
up and issued, They will require to be com- 
sletel in accordance with the rontine of work 
and record finally adopted, and will require, in 
addition to the subjects referred to in this draft, 
a definition of the procedure to be adopted in 
entering on private lands. They need not _ be 
embodied in legislation nor be issued as orders 
of Government; it will be sufficient for them to 
be issued on the authority and as the orders of 
the Director. If special legislation is necessary 
to establish the Survey and give powers to enter 
on private lands for the purpose of examination, 
the subjects dealt with 1, 2 and 3, might be 
embodied in such legislation. ] ; 

The whole time of officers of the Geological 
‘Survey being retained for Government work, 
ttey should be prohibited from taking up other 
employment, from examining and reporting on 
lands or mines for private persons, and from 
giving any opinion or report, verbal or written, 
to private persons or commercial companies, ex- 
‘cept through and by the express permission of the 
Director of the Survey. ; 

All information gained in the course of _ ex- 
amination of any mine must be treated as strictly 
‘confidential ; it should be communicated directly 
to the Director and put on record when of sufficient 
importance, but must not be divulged to other per- 
-sons nor published without the permission of the 
owners of the mine. } 

All observations and collections made in the 
“course of the survey should be treated as the 
‘property of Government and handed in to the 


Director. No publication of results or observations 
made in the course of the survey nor the retention 
of field note-books or specimens should be permitted 
without sanction, 


Officers should keep a diary, an abstract of 
which should be submitted monthly on a form 
prescribed for the purpose. At the end of. each 
field season a full report of the work done should 
be drawn up. Where possible this should be in 
the form of a final report for publication or sub- 
mission to Government, but where, owing to the 
work being unfinished, this is impossible, a full 
progress report should be prepared and submitted, 
fur record and incorporation in the final report, 
On account of the risks of interruption, owing 
to sickness, casualties, or the exigencies of the 
publie service, which may necessitate an officer 
being temporarily or permanenly diverted from 
the particular task on which he is engaged, every 
member of the Survey should strive to leave the 
work done by him on record in such form as 
shall allow of its being taken up by another 
person with the least possible waste of time. 


Specimens of rocks met with in the course of 
the survey should be freely collected. So far 
as possible rock specimens should be trimined to 
a rectangular shape, about 5in. by 4 in. and as 
thin as possible, and with each specimen there 
should be one or more chips from which micros- 
cope slides can be prepared without injuring 
the principal specimen. At the end of eaci field 
season the rock specimens collected should be 
opened out; and, after rejection of those speci- 
mens which it is not necessary to preserve, 
should be numbered, entered in the register, and 
stored away for future reference. 

Officers of the Geological Survey should be made 
directly responsible to the Director, and should 
not correspond with other Departments or officers 
of Government, or private individuals or firms, 
on matters connected with the work of the Survey, 
unless and only so far as they are put in. com- 
niunication with such Departments, officers, or 
other persons by the Director, 


Rk. D. OLDHAM. 


LITERARY REGISTER SUPPLEMENT: 


| AND CEYLON 
“NOTES AND QUERIES.” 


[Under this heading, in future, we mean to give a four or eight page ‘‘Supplement”’ with our Tropical 
Agriculturist, from quarter te quarter, according as there is matter of sufficient value, so to be pregerved.] 


APRIL, 


ROYAL ASIATIC SOCIETY: CEYLON 
BRANCH. 


ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING, 

The annual general meeting of the Ceylon Branch, 
Royal Asiatic Society, was held in the Museum, 
Cinnamon Gardens, on Feb. 13. The Bishop 
of Colombo presided, the others present being the 
Rey. F H de Winton and Messrs. Philip Fieuden- 
berg, J Ferguson, Milligan (New Zealand), Miss 
Ferguson, P Morgappah and J Harward and G A 
Joseph (Hon. Secretaries.) 


THE REPORT. 


Mr. HARWARD read the minutes of the last 

general meeting held on the 29th July, 1899, 

which were confirmed. The Report was taken as 

read, save a portion in manuscript from Mr. Bell 

, on his archzoological work, which was read 
® Mr. Harward :— 


| ANNUAL REPORT FOR 1899. 


The Council of the Ceylon Branch of the Royal 
Asiatic Society have the honour to submit the follow- 
ing Report for the year 1899 :— 


_ Mextines,—Three general meetings of the Society 
ere held during the year, of which the following 
apers were read and discussed, viz :— 


(1) ‘Correspondence relating to the Antiquarian 
Discovery under the site of the old Breakwater 
Office, Colombo,” by Mr. G. A. Joseph. 

(2) “A Letter from the King of Portugal to Raja 
Sinha IT., 1652,” by Mr. D. W. Ferguson. 

(3) “ Expedition in 1765 against the Prince of{Kandy, 

Lubbert Jan Baron van Eck, Governor of Ceylon 

(1763-65),”. by Mr. A. E. Baultjens, p.a. Cantab. 

“The Portuguese Inscribed Mural Stone in the 

Maha Saman Dewale at Ratnapura,”’ by Mr. D, 

W. Ferguson. 

(5) ‘‘ Alagiyayanna Mohottala, the Author of Kusa- 
jatake Kavyaya,” by Mr. D. W. Ferguson. 
Interesting discussions followed the reading of the 
Papers (1) and (3). 
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1900. 


The following papers, which were not read at a 
meeting, have been printed, and will form part of the 
Journal for 1899, viz. :— 

(a) ‘* Christianity in Ceylon in 1630,” by Mr. D. W. 

Ferguson. 

(b) “Contribution to Ceylon M ilacology: (3) The 
Terrestrial Mollusca of Ambagamuwa (Part 
Il.),” by Mr, O. Collett, r.x.m-s, 

(c) “Joao Rodriguez de Sae Menezes,” by Mr. D. 
W. Ferguson. 

(d) “Polyandry in Ceylon,” by Mr. R. W. Ievers, 
C.C.S. 

The original manuscript of the capitulation of Trin. 
comalee, 1795 (presented by Mr. G. A. Joseph to the 
Colombo Museum Library), has been lithographed and 
will appear in the journal for 1899. 

Mempers,—During the past year six new members 
were elected, viz,:—Messrs. K S Bath, n.a.; R H Fer- 
guson, B.A. (Life Member) ; H T Gardiner, r.r.u.s.; D 
B Jayatilaka, B.a.; A G Tambi-Nayagam Pillai, 
Pleader-at-Criminal-Law, &c.; P E Pieris, c.c.s. 

Five members resigned, viz.:—Dr. PS Brito, Messrs. 
F Macindoe, Alfred A Clark, W C Macready. ‘T'wo 
other members, Mr. H Wace (resident), Sir John J 
Grinlinton (non-resident), qualified as Life Members. 

The Society now has on its rol! 191 members, includ- 
ing 20 Life members and 10 Honorary members. 

The Council record with regret the death of Mr. G 
C Trask and the Hon, Mr. L F Lee, c.c.s. Mr. Lee 
was for many years a member of the Society. He 
contributed to the Society’s journal the following 
papers :— 

(1) “ A Prose Translation of the Introductory Stanzas 
of the Kusajataka,”’ 

(2) ‘* Notes on Sannas.”’ 

(3) ‘“‘ The Romanized Text of the First Five Chapters 
of the Balavatara.’’ (Journal No. 16, Vol. V., 
1870). 

Lrprary.—The additions to the Library during the 
year numbered 329 volumes. The acquisitions are 
chiefly exchanges from Societies. The Library is 
indebted for donations to the following ;—The Trustees 
of the Indian Museum; the Government of Bengal; 
the Government of India ; the Government of Mysore; 
the Government of Madras; Cape of Good Hope 
Geological Commission; Australian Association for the 
Advancemsnt of Science ; Australian Anthropological 
Society; the Director of Public Instruction of Ceylon; 
H Sastri; J Harward, u.a.; T BP Kehelpennalla; B 
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C P Bell, c.c.s.; P Arunachalam, c.c.s.; O Collett ; W 
H Furness, u.p.; and the Colombo Museum Library. 

Besides those already on the exchange Iist, Council 
have decided to exchange with the Director, Mission 
Archeologique d’Indo-China, Saigon. 

The Council still constantly receives applications 
from Societies and Institutions for exchanges of our 
Journal. The Oouncil regrets having had to refuse 
some exchanges during the year owing to the large 
number of Societies already on the exchange list. 

The Council regrets that the amount inserted in the 
draft estimates for 1900 for the Mus: um extension was 
not passed. Confident hope was entertained that the 
Museum extension would bave been started in 1900, 
and that the congested state of the Library of the 
Society would shortly lave been relieved. 

The affording of relief for the overcrowded collec- 
tions of books has been a crying want for a lengthy 
period. The Council have repeatedly in their repo: ts 
and letters called the attention of Government'to the 
difficulty of finding room for current accessions and for 
the books already in the Library. The Library of the 
Society and that of the Museum have outgrown the 
space ayailable in the existing rooms, andit is neces- 
sary that there should be more accommodation for both. 
The Libraries need rooms large enough to allow for 
expansion, andat the same time to permit of a rational 
classification of the books on the shelves: Temporary 
measures have been adopted for some years to enable 
the Society to house the books in the room allowed 
to the Socicty. But the only real remedy for the 
present overflowing state of the Library is an extension 
of the building. 

Journats.—Vol. XV.. No. 49, 1898, was issued during 
the year. It contains, inaddition to the Proceedings 
of the Council and General Meetings, the following 
Papers :— 


(i.) ‘‘ Contributions to Ceylon Malacology: (2) Des- 
cription of a new Helicoid Land Shell from the 
Southern Province,’ by Mr. O Collett, r.R.u.s. 

(ii.) ‘Aids to the Identification of Ceylon Birds: 
Part I.—Introduction and Key to the Passeres”’ 
by Mr. A Haly. 

(iii.) ‘A Pertinent Account and Detailed Descrip- 
tion of the Character, Nature, Coitus, and Pro- 
duction of Elephants in the Great Island of 
Ceylon,” translated from the Dutch by F H 
de Vos. 

(iv.) ‘‘ Don Jeronimo'de Azevedo, Governor of Ceylon 
from 1594 to 1611 4.D.,” by Mr. A E Buultjens, 
B.A. Cantab. 

(v.) ‘Monumental Remains of the Dutch Hast India 
Company of Ceylon,” by Mr, F H de Vos. 
The printing of the Journal for 1899, No. 50, is in 

hand and will be issued to Members shortly. 


Arcumoucey.—The Council regret that in 1899 the 
Archeological Commissioner was not able to furnish 
any report on his operations a! Sigiriya, which have 
formed so interesting aveature in the recent numbers 
of the Journal. A concluding report on this subject 
will probably be submitted to a General Meeting eurly 
in the present year. The Archeological _Commis- 
sioner has favoured the Oouncil with the following 
synopsis of work done by the Archeological Survey 
during 1899 ;— 

REORGANISATION OF THE ARCHAOLOGICAL 
SURVEY. 

As the resnlt of the recommendations of the 
Commission appointed by H,E. the Governor to 
report on the more efficient prosecution of the 


Survey, the Archzeological Commiissioner’s 
hands were strengthened from January 1899, 
by the :— 


(a) increase of the » vote for Archeological 
‘purposes to h40,000. 

“(b) appointment of a Labour Assistant to the 

* Archeological Commissioner. ; 
(c) attaching to the Department’ two native 
Lpigraphists(Messrs. D M de ZWickramasinghe 
and B Gunasekara, Mudaliyar.) reas 


With this aid, proportionate progress has been 
made. For the first time excavations have been 
carried on simultaneously at two centres (Anura- 
dhapura and Sigiriya); whilst preliminary work 
has been started in connection with the system- 
atic and _ scientific publication of ancient 
inscription of the island (Lprigraphia Zeylanica). 


EXCAVATIONS, &c. 


ANURADHAPURA.—At Anuradhapura half the 
labour force was continuously employed under 
Mr. Dashwood, Labour Assistaut. Must of the 
year was spent in pushing excavations south- 
wards from Thuparama Dagoba towards Ruwanveli 
Dagoba. In this Jong stretch of picturesque park 
little of the ancient ruins remains untampered with, 
ill-considered later day reconstruction from older 
buildings..has.-. transformed the site generally 
into a irregular.congeries of insignificant and 
uninteresting monk’s dwellings, with attendant 
out-houses innumerable. Amidst the mediocre 
medley of ruins, one or two stand ont markedly 


e.g. the beautiful pair of shrines, miscailed 
‘« Pavilions,’ square columned with spreading 
dwarf-band capitals. 

In’ the-dry weather work was temporarily 


resumed at ‘‘ Hlala Sohona.” Here thesummit of 
the fiat-topped mound has been thoroughly dug 
revealing walls, cross walls, tee of the super- 
structure of a dAgoba, traditionally fixed as the 
tomb of the Tamil King, Elala. 

Towards the close of the year the whole force 
of coolies was concentrated at Buliyankulam, 
24 miles from the town with the object of finally 
completing the excavation of this extensive Bud- 
dhist monastery ; between 30 and 40 pirivenas 
and lying regularly round and outside the main 
temenos, containing the dagoba and three Vibaras, 
have been laid bare; and at the magnificent 
pilimagé the re-setting of the fallen slabs of the 
stylobate revetment was nearly completed. 


SIGIRIYA.—The A C spent a final season at 
Sigiriya in rounding off the field-work of the 
Archeological Survey at Sigiri-wuwara. The excay 
ation of the summit and terraces at the base of the 
Rock was finished in 1898. The past year was 
devoted to the digging out of the numerous 
eaves beneath boulders dotted below the rock to 
the west besides sporadic excavations at other 
promising sites (e g. three or tour moated islands) 
within the vil bemma, or outermost ramp of 
the ancient city. In restoration steady progress 
was made in the heavy task of re-building on 
the old lines the southern approach to 
the gallery, as well as the wrecked 
pertion of the gallery itself at the north end. 
The laying of a concrete bed for the foundations 
of the wall involved coustant risk to life and 
great labour, bus was safely accomplished by the 
end of the season. The preservation of the fres- 
coex, as far as practicable, was commenced. 


POLONNaRUWA.—The lines for the occnpa- 
tion of the A. 8S. foree are under construction at 
Topavewa. — In 1900, aftertwo months given to the 
necessary annual clearing of the ruins at =igiriya, 
the A. C. will move on to Polonnaruwa, «nd 
break ground at that ancient capital. 

Awarp or A Goup Merpat- as an ENCOURAGEMENT 
To OrwntAL Learnine.—In 1897 the Council of the 
Royal Asiatic Society established a Gold Medal to be 
awarded every third year as. an encouragement. to 
Oriental learning amongst English-speaking people. 
To, meet the expenses incurred in preparing a design, 
engraving dies, and finding an amount to produce an 
income sufficient to defray the requisite charges, a 
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sum of about £400 will be necessary. Subscriptions, 
with interest, of £300 have already been received, and 
a balance of about £100 is therefore still needed. 
Donations should be sent to the Chairman of the 
Medal Committee, Royal Asiatic Society, 22, Alber- 
marle street, London. 


INTERNATIONAL CATALOGUE OF SCIENTIFIC LITERATURE. 
—The Royal Society have undertaken. to prepare and 
conduct a catalogue of all scientific literature pub- 
lished througnout the world. In pursuance of the 
scheme the Asiatic Society of Bengal has, at the 
request of the Royal Society, undertaken the forma- 
tion and conduct of a Regional Bureau for India and 


Ceylon. This Society has been invited to co-operate. 


in the work, and the Council take this opportunity 
of directing the attention of the authors of Scientific 
Papers to the Circular on this subject, which is pub- 
lished as an appendix ftothis report. The slips there 


applied for may be forwarded to the Honorary Sec- 


eretary of this Society. 

~Councin.—F M Mackwood was elected a Vice- 
President in’ place’ of Mr. Staniforth Green. The 
Council regret Mr. Green's departure from the Island. 
He was connected for many years with the Society, 
being a Member from 1866, and afterwards a Member 
of Council and Vice-President. Mr. Green always 
took an active interest in the Society’s affairs, and 
his scientific attainments and general knowledge made 
him a most valuable Member of the Council. Two 
Members of the Council of 1898, viz., Messrs. O Collett, 
¥.R.M.s., and P Ramanathan, c.M.c., having been, by 
virtue of Rule 16, deemed to have retired by least 
attaadence, the vacancies caused by their retirement 
were filled by the appointment of Messrs. J P Lewis 
and H White. 

FinancEs.—The total income for the year, exclusive 
of the balance in hand of R1,418:14, was iR2,024°17, 
and the expenditure amouned to K1,839'29, the sum 
in hand at the close of the year being R1,603:02. 
Considerable difficulty is still experienced in getting 
in outstanding subscriptions. 

ADOPTION OF 'tHE REPORT, 


The CHAIRMAN observed that the next business 
was the adoption of the Report. 

Mr. J FERGUSON said that he had pleasure 
in proposing that the Report be adopted. 


Mr. FREUDENBERG seconded,—Carried. 

His Lordship the BisHoe then vacated the chair 
and on the proposition of Mr. Harward, the Rey. 
F H de Winton was elected Chairman pro tem. 


ELECTION OF OFFICE-BEARERS. 


The Rev. F H DE WINTON proposed the election 
of the following office-beareis for the ensuing 
year, observing that as at present there was no 
name available as Treasurer, the election of that 
officer be deferred. 

President :—The Bishop of Colombo. 

Vice-Presidents :—The Hon. Mr. Justice Lawrie, 
Mr. F M Mackwood. 

Council :—Messrs. C M _ Fernando, A Haly, ? 
Freudenberg, J Ferguson, P Coomaraswamy, F H 
Modder, Dr. W G VanDort, Messrs. W P Ranasinhe, 
H White, S M Burrows, E E Green, and E Booth. 

Hony. Treasurer (vacant). 

Hony. Secretaries :—Messrs. HC P Bell, J Harward, 
and Gerard A Joseph, 

Mr. P Moreappan seconded.—Carried. 


The BisHopP then resumed the chair. In ‘doing so 
he said he had much pleasure in returning thanks 
on behalf of himself and of the office-bearers for the 
expression of confidence reposed in them. The 
business before them was of a formal character, 
and he would not, therefore, trouble them with 
any remarks, beyond saying that he could assure 
them that the office-bearers would do their best 
towards one another and for the members of the 
Society. (Laughter and Applause). 


Mr. FREUDENBERG proposed a vote of thanks 
to His Lordship for presiding.--Carried by: accla- 
mation, 

His LORDSHIP said he returned thanks on behalf 
of- himself and the Rev..F H de Winton, who 
had taken an important part in. that laborious 
function. (Laughter), 
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BUDDHIST RELICS. 


(From the Ceylon. Secretariat. ) 

The following communication has been re- 
ceived from the Secretary to the Government of 
India with regard to the® distribution by His 
Majesty the King of Siam of certain Buddhist 
Relics discovered in India to Buddhist Deputations 
from Burma and Ceylon :— 


From J. P. Hewett, Hsq., 0.5.1, C.LE., Secretary 
to the Government of India. 

To the Hon, the Colonial Secretary, Ceylon, 
Colombo. 

Oalcutta, the 24th Feb,, 1900. 

Sir,—Adverting to the correspondence ending with 
the telegram from this Office, No. 2967, dated the 
20th December 1899, upon the subject of the distribu- 
tion of the sacred Buddhist relics by His Majesty 
the King of Siam, I am directed to forward, for the 
information of His Excellency the Governor, a copy 
of a communication from Her Britannic Majesty’s 
Minister Resident and Consul-General in Siam dated 
Bangkok,the 16th January,1900,and enclosure, showing 
that the relics were distributed to the deputations 
sent from Burma and Ceylon on the 9th Idem. A 
copy of the acknowledgment of the appreciation of the 
Government of India in reply is also enclosed. I 
have, &e., (Signed) J. P. HEWETT, Secretary to 
the Government of India, 


Dated, the 16th January, 1900. 

From C E W Siringer, Esq., Her Britannic 
Majesty’s Charge d’Affaires and Acting Consul-General, 
Bangkak. 

To the Secretary of the Government of India, 
Home Department. 

With reference to your telegram of the 20th 
ultimo, stating that the deputations to receive the 
Buddhist relics from the King of Siam had. left 
Colombo and Rangoon, I have the honour to forward 
herewith, for the information of the Government 
of India, copy of a letter from the Siamese Foreign 
Minister stating that the relics were handed over on 
the 9thinstant, and expressing a hope that what. the 
King has done in the matter of their distribution will 
meet with the approval of the Indian Government 
The deputetions are now leaving Bangkok on their 
return journey. 

Dated the 14th January, 1900. 

From Devwongse, Siamese. Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, Bangkok. 

To C E W Stringer, Bsq., Her Britannic Majesty’s 
Charged Affair’s and Acting Consul-General. 

With reference to my note of October in regard 
to the distribution of the Buddhist relics to the 
deputations from Burma and Ceylon, I have by 
His Majesty’s cominand, the honour to state for 
the information of the Government of India, that 
the ceremony of delivering over the relics has taker 
place on the 9th instant, and that the object of 
His Majesty in the distribution was that as the 
Buddhict relics are the most sacred to, and most 
sought after by, all Buddhist public, His Majesty 
therefore desires that some portion of them should 
be kept at some important city or towns  fre- 
quented by Buddhist philgrims so that all of them 
may have equal benefits of worshipping it. Besides 
His Majesty thinks that the apportioning to any 


“individual sect or community would create disaffec- 


tion, because by doing so it would be making only 
certain sect or community of the owner of the 
relics. 
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2. For this reason, therefore, His Majesty has 
assigned one portion to Mandalay and another to 
Rangoon in Upper and Lower Burmz respectively. 

As to the three towns in Ceylon to which His 
Majesty has assigned one portion to each are :— 

1. Anuradhapura, the ancient capital, which con- 
tains an important Pagoda. 

2. Kandy, the present capital possessing the sa- 
cred tooth. : 

3. Colombo, on account of ita being a large town 
of the present day. : 

3. Among the members of the deputations who 
have come to receive the relics, Burma has sent one 
to receive the two portions, one for Rangoon and one 
for Mandalay according to arrangements, bnt those 
sent by Ceylon representing various communities fer 
more exceed the three portions which His Majesty has 
assigned to that Island, viz., Anuradhapura sent one, 
Kandy sent two and Colombo sent three. As there 
was only one deputation from Anuradhapura, there- 
fore there was no difficulty with regard to that town, 
but there were two from Kandy, one of Malwatta and 
another of Asgiriya-wihares. each desired that the 

ortion of the relics allotted to that town should be 

anded over to them. 

Without recognizing into whose care it should be 
entrusted it was therefore, by His Majesty’s com- 
mand, handed over to both of them conjointly to 
be determined by common agreement as to the 
place in which it should be kept. But in case of 
disagreement and should they seek His Majesty’s 
ativice, the decision would bein favour of the Mal- 
watta, for the reason of its possessing the sacred 
tooth. 

4, Again there were three different sects from 
Colombo, one of Upaliwongse or Siamese sect, one 
of Maramawongse or Burmese sect, and one of 
Ramanawongse or Pegan sect, aud each likewise 
desired to receive the relics, but His Majesty com- 
manded that the one portion allotted to that town 
be formally banded over to the three sects in the 
same manner as the one for Kandy with the con- 
dition of mutual agreement as to the place of de- 
posit. But if such agreement cannot be arrived 
at and should they likewise seek advice, His Majesty 
would give his decision for the one that possesses 
the largest temple in Colombo viz: the Syama 
Nikaya or the Siamese sect. 

But in both cases His Majesty expresses the 
hope of, however, seeing the matter settled amicably 
between the different sects themselves. 

5. Such as the handing over of the sacred relics 
is so far accomplished, His Majesty trusts that the 
Indian Government will consider the task of the 
King, my August Master, as ended and that it will 
meet with their approbation. 

6. I avail myself of this occasion to express to 
you, Monsieur 
of my high consideration. 

From J P Hewett, Esq., c.s.1., c.1.E., Secretary to the 
Government of India. 


Yo Her Britannic Majesty’s Minister Resident and 
Consul-General in Siam, Bangkok. 
Calcutta, February 24th, 1900. 

Smm,—I am directed to acknowledge the receipt of 
your letter dated the 16th January, 1900, with which 
you forward a letter dated the 14th idem from the 
Siamese Minister for Foreign Affairs, stating that the 
Buddhist relics were handed over on the 9th idem to 
the deputations sent from Burma and Ceylon to 
receive them, 


le Charge d’Affaires, the assurance’ 


2. Iam tosay that the Government of India have 
learnt with much satisfaction that the sacred relics 
have been distributed by His Majesty the King of 
Siam in the manner stated in Prince Devawongse’s 
letter. Iam to request that it may be made known to 
His Majesty that the Government of India approve of 
the manner in which distribution was made and are 
obliged to His Majesty for the care and trouble under- 
taken in effecting it.—I have, &c., 

(Signed) J. P,. HEWETT, 
Seoretary to the Government of India. 
——————— et 
THE ‘‘ TIMES” ENCYCLOPAEDIA: BRITAN- 


NICA IN CEYLON AND INDIA. 


The mission of Mr. K W Johnson, the 
Agent for the sale in India and Ceylon of 
the now celebrated reprint of the ‘“Ency- 
clopedia Britannica,” is practically ended 
and he left by the ss. ‘‘Rewa” on March 
24th, for Madras and Calcutta. It is interest- 
ing to note that he has been the means of 
introducing to the island of Ceylon very many 
copies of a work in twenty vole which is 
aptly described as the most complete and per- 
fect work of reference in the world. re- 
vious to Mr. Johnson’s visit there were 
only a very few sets (perhaps two) of the 
work (purchased at the original price, £37) 
in Ceylon and amongst these was the one 
included in the Observer library. 

During the last year over 2,000 sets have 
been sold in India, and of these nearly one- 
half were taken by native residents, distri- 
buted over a very wide area and including 
several libraries and colleges, where they 
will be accessible to students and others. 

The offer of the London Times was ex- 
tended to’ residents in Ceylon on Feb. 3rd 
last and closed on March 15th. The number 
of the last order registered in the Colombo 
office is 168. Of these about 15 per cent are 
Sinhalese, about 10 per cent Burghers, and 
the remainder are Europeans. A few of he 
more prominent names are appended :-— 

Planters’ Association of Ceylon. 

Colombo Club. 

Chamber of Commerce, Colombo. 

Hill Club, Nuwara Eliya. 

Post_and Telegraph Library. 

The Hor. W. T. Taylor. 

The Hon. J N Campbell. 

Mr. Chas. B Brodie. 

Messrs. H. Don Carolis & Son. 

Mr. H S Perera. 

The Rev. W FE P Waltham. 

The Rev. Fr. D E Requis, o.s.B. 

Mr. E W Glanville. 

Mr. S FEF Tokmakoff. 

Mr. J. Schrader. 

Although the first offer to residents in 
Ceylon has been withdrawn it is still possible 
to obtain the work, at slightly increased 
prices, upon appicauon to the head office 
of The Times Reprint of the Encyclopedia 
Britannica at 5a, Dalhousie Square, Calcutta. 
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Supplement to the Tropical * Agricultw rest.” 


FUEL FOR TEA MANUFACTURE, &c. 


PRACTICAL INFORMATION FROM PRACTICAL MEN. 


THERE has been a good deal of discussion 
-of late in reference to the cost of oil, or 
rather of the working of oil engines, and 
‘some exceedingly satisfactory results have 
been reported respecting more than one 
well-known engine, while a new favourite 
is now coming to the front. But our pur- 
pose is not to discuss oil engines, but “fuel” 
-at this time; for, some months ago, before 
we had heard much about oil, we issued— 
at the instance of a planting friend—the 
following ‘‘Circular” with questions to be 
-answered :— 

FUEL FOR TEA MANUFACTURE, 
Questions. 

1. Which fuel do you consider to be best for Tea 
Manufacture :—Wood, Coal or Coke ? 

2. What is the relative cost, andis it capable of 
begin reduced ? E 

3. With regard to Wood fuel, is the supply equal 
to the demand? D 

4, Is the supply dependent on Government, or is 
at in private hands ? 

5. Is the planting up of Fuel trees receiving 
attention ? 

6. Do you consider that it would be any economy 
to have Fuel plantations ? 

7. Ifso what kind or kinds would you recommend ? 

8. Apart from Fuel, would you plant Timber trees, 

t.¢,, for Building and Tea Chests ? 
In response we got some fifty replies from 
-yesponsible Managers in different districts of 
the country, and these we will now proceed 
to lay before our readers, according to the 
several divisions from which they are dated. 
But before doing so, we have two more 
elaborate replies to our enquiries, which de- 
‘serve precedence. One is from a well-known 
Visiting Agent of wide experience and runs 
as follows :— 


“T have not had very much experience of 
coal in connection with tea factories, but 
‘even on estates close to the railway, with 
‘cheap freights and other transport facilities, 
wood fuel will require to be very scarce and 
‘expensive before coal can with advantage 


be substituted. The latter must always be 
costly, and if one had to pay as much as 
R2 per yard for good wood fuel, it would 
probably pay better to do this than to get 
up coal from Colombo. The best fuel is that 
which is obtained from well-grown forest. 
Grevilleas, even when fully matured, burn 
quickly, and it is, therefore, better to use 
them in conjunction with forest fuel if- it 
can be so arranged. Gums burn well, and 
grow again freely after being coppiced; but 
the odour they emit is considered an objec- 
tion by some. 

‘*Speaking in a general way, the supply 
of fuel in private hands is, I should say, 
sufficient for present needs, and should con- 
tinue so for many years to come if the 

lanting of trees is kept up as it should be. 

ersonally I know of very few estates which 
get their supplies regularly from the Govern- 
ment depdéts. 


“To shew what can be accomplished on a 
carefully-managed concern, I may mention 
that on an estate of about 280 acres in one 
of the young districts, where there is abso- 
lutely no fuel whatever beyond what is pro- 
vided by gums and grevilleas, &c., growing 
in the ravines and amongst the tea, the 
Superintendent manages to keep his factory 
going, there being two driers to feed besides 
an engine. This estate, which is situated 
at an elevation of about 4,000 feet, gives an 
average of 600 lb. of made tea per acre, 
shewing that well-regulated shade need not 
necessarily affect the productiveness of the 
bushes, and there is, moreover, nothing much 
to complain of in the quality of the teas. 
Besides the coppices most of which survive, 
there is always a succession of young trees 
coming on, so there really isno reason why 
the supply of fuel should fail. 

‘““Where there is a reserve of forest, plani- 
ers will find it better, instead of felling 
trees indiscriminately, to make a clean sweep 
of a few acres at a time, stack the firewood, 
and replant the land with useful trees. 

‘*Perhaps I cannot see far enough ahead, 
but I am no believer in planting trees for 
tea-boxes. I think we may safely look to 
the outside world to supply us with all we 
want under this head.—X.Y.Z.” 

The useful information and practical hints 
here imparted will, we feel sure, be valued. 
by many proprietors and superintendents. 
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The next communication has been kindly 
sent us by a gentleman connected with the 
Forest Department to whom we sent a Cir- 
cular and who responded as follows :— 

“T will take your own headings in accordance 
with the numbers:— 


1. This would depend on the drying machinery. 
For example, if you used Davidson’s, Jackson’s or 
Brown’s, the fuel would vary. For the two first, 
small branch wood will get up a sufficient heat, 
while the latter is all the better for larger timber. 
Coal is, I think, likely to develop too great a heat, 
and is not necessary for the purpose. I would cer- 
tainly advocate coke or wood, 

2. L have not’ sufficient data to go on; as the 
price of imported fuel would be certain to fluctuate, 
and in a measure be affected by the state of ex- 
change. The price of firewood is directly propor- 
tional—in the case of estates—to the length of 
transport and its means. The difference in the 
qnality, or hardness of the wood does not, to any 
great extent, affect its cost of cutting, bnt it acts 
directly on its cost of removal. I would not lay 
down a hard and fast line therefore, and say the 
price per lb. of firewood should be so much, when, 
perhaps, certain local circumstances would completely 
alter the factors of calculation. 

8. This is very difficult to answer. Iu districts 
where the white ant does not eat up the wood as 
fast as it is felled, a smaller quantity will last 
longer, but in lowcountry districts, especially where 
the rainfall is high, I feel sure many estates will 
be very seriously inconvenienced, if they are not 
in difficulties already. 

4. For lowcountry places, both Government and 
private owners could help the planter. The 
former could supply most, but transport is the great 
difficulty. . 

5. In my humble opinion, I should say not suffi- 
ciently, generally speaking. The planter must not 
forget that it is not only his factory that wants 
firewood, but his coolies do too, to cook their food, 
and this should be provided for. 

6. Yes, I certainly do, but if the plantation is to 
be on Jand that is too wretched and had to produce 
tea, it is not good enough for fuel, and it would be 
very false economy to plant such places with any- 
thing but grass. 

7. This depends on altitude, soil, aspect and rain- 
fall, and, if the land to be planted is fresh or worn 
out. I can lay down no very general rule with such 
combinations as tbe above conditions would bring 
about. I would advocate for low places, Casurina 
“Wa"’ (Cassia Siamea) “ Madatiya” (Adervan- 
thera pavonina), *Gedumba’’ (Trema orientalis) 
and a few rubiaceous plants, such as ‘‘ Rawana Idella” 
and ‘‘Unkunda,” all of which are good fuel. Above 
3,000 feet I don’t think one can do better than to 
plant gums and grevillea, but they should be worked 
in @ proper system, and upon a rotation that would 
be greatly indicated by the growth of the tree itself, 

8. It will always be worthwhile for lowcountry 
places to plant jakwood for building wood, but I do 
not think it will pay to grow tea-box woods for 
individual estates. If the wood is very soft it is 
liable destruction by wind; if hard, the proprietor 
won't wait Jong enough, so long. as a’ quicker sub- 
stitute can be found.” 


At a time when planters are anxious to 
know how they can supplement tea, or 
economise in their outlay, the hints thus 
given should be welcome. It may be con- 
sidered very slow work to plant jak trees 
in Lowcountry reserves, not suited for rubber 
or coconuts—but it should be remembered 
that if selling at any time, the full value 
of the jak clearing would be taken into ac- 
count, 

Here then is the comparatively full response 
from a planter in North-Hast Matale :— 

1.—No experience of coal or coke in tea manp- 
facture, 2—Don't know. 3—Yes, here, from forest 


reserve ; grevillea fields and grevilleas planted throngh- 
out the tea. 4 and 5—Depends on the estate pro- 
prietor. The Manager can easily keep up the supply 
by the judicious planting of grevilleas throughout 
the estate. So far as I know this is being done 
pretty well all over the Matale district. t—Yes, if 
not too far from the estate, or favourably situated 
for the fuel being transported by wireshoot. 7— 
For this district Grevillea, Pehimbiya, Dawata, Rose- 
apple. These all do well, planted amongst the tea, 
without doing damage to the tea, unless when planted 
too close. 8—Timber for building purposes take so 
many years to get to maturity that it would be 
hardly worth my while to spend money on growing 
such trees. For boxes the new Acme chests will, I 
tree, in time take the place of the wooden 
chests. 


While on the subject of tree planting, I certainly 
advocate the planting of fruit trees of all kinds. 
If more of this had been done by the pioneer 
planters, most, instead of the few, of the old estate 
Superintendents would have had a plentiful supply 
of fruit for their own use and to spare for their 
Colombo and other friends who were less fortunate. 
Even the present generation of planters, I believe, 
are doing more in that. way than our pioneers did. 
Yet more might be done, and if every planter, P.D. 
and S.D. were to do a little, a few years hence 
Ceylon might become as famous for its fruit as it 
is for its tea. I think more might be done for 
Ceylon residents by the Government Gardens, by 
advertising in the locai papers mouthly the fruit 
tree plants and seeds they have for sale, and stating 
the elevation or districts the various plants are known 
to do well. I know that plums, which are grown in 
Haputale without any trouble, grow, but do not 
yield any crop here, Pear trees the same, Peaches, _ 
I have not seen a ripe one in Matale. I have no 
doubt that the Government Gardens could supply 
fruit trees suitable to the planting districts were 
they to act on the suggestion. The railway ought 
to carry all plants from the Government Gardens 
free to encourage fruit culture. 


This was written before Mr. Macmillan’s 
useful ‘Circular’ on fruit trees suitable for 
the lowcountry appeared. It should now be 
supplemented by similar advice regarding 
the country from Peradeniya upwards. Two 
other Matale residents favour us with their 
opinions, and first we have a well-known 
proprietary Visiting Agent who goes into 
figures to some purpose :— 


1 Wood for driers—oil where an engine is neces- 
sary and where ample water power is not available- 

2 The cost of wood fuel for driers is about 35 
per lb. of tea and oil about ‘55 per lb. Where water 
is not available there is little or no scope for re- 
duction. 

8 Quite equal to the demand from trees planted 
from 10 to 13 years ago in many instances. 

4 In private hands entirely. 

5 All estates in this neighbourhood have planted 
largely, with the result that there will never likely ~ 
be a fuel difficulty. 

6 The planting of fuel trees on most old estates. 
where there is no reserve jungle is necessary and 
economical. 

7 Grevillea, Cedrella Toona and Albizzia stipu- 
lata amongst the tea and thornless dadap, not for 
fuel but for light shade and to aid in improving 
poor patches of tea. 

8 No, though in due course Grevilleas and 
Cedrella Toonas grown amongst the tea will supply 
all that is necessary for estates in the way of ordin- 


-ary rafters, reepers, &c., for lines. 


Next a resident Manager on a well-known. 
Matale property tells us:— 


1 I have only had experience of wood. 
2 TI have no experience. 
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8 1 think so at present. Oil engines appear to 
coming more into favour. 

4 Private hands. 

5 Not much I think at present, although a good 
deal has been planted in the past. 

6 I do. Firewood will be wanted in future, but 
trees for timber purposes and fuel should be combined. 

7 Trees suitable for fuel as well as building pur- 
poses, such as Satin, Jak as well as Grevilleas. 

8 Uertainly. Timber for building purposes is very 
scarce indeed. For tea chests I hardly know what 
to suggest. Lunumidella grows very well in this 
district, and is a useful timber. Wou!d it do for tea 
chests? Imbul are used by some. 


We are inclined to think that there is no 
need to plant trees for tea boxes, consider- 
ing not simply the large foreign supply, 
but the several substitutes in Acmes, Colin- 
das, Venestas, &c., &c., which are pushing 
their way and which are bound to be im- 
proved and cheapened as time rolls on. 
One of the oldest residents tells us :— 


1 I only use wood, and have no experience of coal 
or coke. 

2 I pay 25 cents 
piled on estate. 

3 In Rangala, Medamahanuwara and the Nitre 
Cave districts, the supply is plentifui: only a few 
estates buy firewood. Mr, Spence of Duckwari is the 
only one who uses coal or coke. 

4 Allin private hands. No Government wood sold 
here. Not required. 

5 Any number of grevilleas all over the estates, 
more for shelter and shade than fuel; but they will 
come in handy for fuel if required. 

6 Not about here: the supply is plentiful. If 
necessary grow grevilleas. - 

7 Nothivg grows so well as grevilleas. 
kinds take too long to grew. 

8 No, life is not long enough. Would anything 
be worth using for timber under 20 years? Some 
of the softer woods might make tea boxes in that 
time. As a speculation or for one’s children all 
waste land (poor) might be planted with grevilleas, 
albizzias, jak, &c., &c. 


The Scottish Laird’s advice to his son should 
not be forgotten :—‘‘ Aye be stickin’ in a tree 
Jock ; it will be growing when you are 
sleeping.” Besides the intrinsic value of pro- 
perty is increased by All judicious planting 
of useful trees. A well-known Manager 
comes next, and here again it will be seen 
that “grevilleas” are the favourite tree to 
plant, as both fast growing and_ suiting the 
ea :— 

1 Wood—being the cheapest, English coal costing 
about R60 per ton on estate. 

2 From 1 to 1% cent per Ib. cured tea. Yes, it 
may be considerably reduced when the timber trees 
now planted on many estates come to maturity. 

3 Yes, to most places in this district. 

4 In private hands for the most part. 

5 Yes, on large places such as this. 

6 |Great economy would be effected by early 
planting up of fuel trees. 

_ 7 Grevilleas for this district. They are fast grow- 
ing and can be planted with advantage throughout 
the tea, 

8 Yes, timber is always in requisition on tea 
gardens for buildings and factory requirements. 


per cubic yard, when cut and 


Indigenous 


Very interesting information respecting gre- 
villeas do we get from our next Rangala 
correspondent, and his experience is sure to 
be of use to planters in other districts who 
have not thought of grevillea shingles :— 


_ 1 Ihave only had experience with wood which 
1s good if you have enough of it. 
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2 As time goes on the last will increase. At 
present we are under half cent per lb. of tea made.. 

3 Quite equal to the demand. Grevillea trees 
have been planted regularly every mousoon for years- 

4 I would not like to have to depend on Govern- 
ment for fuel, and I hope I never shall. 

5 Yes, and I do not think I shall ever have to 
apply to Government for fuel or other timber. 

6 Certainly, rather grow your own timber than 
buy it. 

7 Grevillea and Sapu for buildings. 

8 Yes, for both purposes. It might interest some 
of your readers to know that grevillea makes good 
shingles. I send you by this post a piece of a 
shingle that has been on a set of lines for six years, 
and you will see that the wood, although rather 
weather-beaten on the surface, is quite good and fresh 
inside. This shingle was from a tree not over eight 
inches in diameter. I put on a patch of grevillea 
shingles when building a new set of lines, and the 
result was so good (as you will see from the piece 
I send you) that 1 have roofed a building with the 
same wood, but sawn in place of being split. Gre- 
villea is not good as posts put into the ground, but is 
good for rafters, wall plates or reepers 
The shingle sample sent us is all that our 
correspondent describes: from no other dis- 
trict do we learn of the tree being turned 
to this use. 

Then we have from the Gampola-side of the 
district :— 

1 I only use wood and charcoal here and have: 
no experience in coal or coke. 

3 In some cases it is not; and wood fuel has to 
be bought at high rates. 

4 In this district it is in private hands. 

5 Yes, most of the estates have planted grevilleas 
for fuel purposes. 

6 Planting timber trees for fuel purposes is abso- 
lutely necessary on a good many plantations until a 
new and cheaper frel is found out. 

7 Greyilleas. They thrive well and grow rapidly. 

8 Todo so is advisable. 

Next we cross over to the West, including 
Kelani Valley, and we have an old planter 
writing :— 

1 As the heat is drawn through iron, the tea is 
not affected by the fuel material. Wood is best 
because cheapest. 

2 Wood only is used in these parts (West of 
Kegalla and West Dolosbage) and is not likely to be 


_ reduced. > 


3 Yes, and will be for some time, but not for long 
unless trees are planted. 

4 In private hands mostly. 

5 Not sufficiently so, especially since most of the 
estates were transferred to Companies. 

6 Certainly, every nook and corner should be- 
planted with all kinds of suitable timber. 

7 All the indigenous hard timber, also grevilleas. 

8 Yes, dambu, keena, del, lunumiuella, sapu, suriya, 
teak, gums, &c. 


Next we have a Visiting Agent as well as 
Manager who gives his opinion in a very 
straightforward, practical way >— 

1 Have only used wood. 

2 No experience. 

38 On most estates where an engine is the motor, 
supply of wood is inadequate and cost serious. Where 
water is obtainable, oil engines will be the future 
motor. 

4 In the higher districts supply is generally de- 
pendent on Government; in the medium and lower 
districts it is more in private hands. 

5 Yes, wherever fuel trees will grow they are 
being planted. 

6 Too costiy for private individuais to be success- 
ful: the work has to be done just as carefully and 
is as costly as the planting of tea. 

7 Lunumidella, grevillea, gums. 
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..8 No, wovld only plant a few lunumidella where 
elevation is suitable and gums higher up on the 
edges of ravines and on waste patches near swamps 
at wide distances apart. This would give shade in the 
present and timber for odd jobs in the future. 


A Manager bordering on Yakdessa tells us :— 


1 I have never used coal or coke for tea manu- 
facture: most estates on this side of the district 
have large reserves of forest and chena. Firewood 
costing from 60 to 70 cents a yard delivered at factory. 

2 The timber is not very good, mostly from quick- 
growing trees (a yard of well-seasoned Doon would be 
equal to about three yards). Cost per lb. made tea 
one cent where an engine is the motive power. 

3 On some estates the supply of fuel is ample; 
towards the Gampola end of the district fuel is 
scarce. 

4 Mostly in private hands. 

5 Yes, very largely. 

6 Yes. ; 

7 Grevillea and iron bark gum grow test. 

8 It takes too long for any suitable (building 
timber) tree to grow. Momi chests are so much 
better thon the native-made ones, and in the end 
cheaper, that I don’t think it is worth while paying 
any attention to growing timber for chests, 


And then here is what a Manager in Alla- 
galla or Kadugannawa North has to say :— 


1 Wood is the cheapest if you have it good. Steam 
ie arioze easily kept up with coal. 1 have not tried 
coke. 

2 Coal costs about 13 to 2 cents per lb. tea, wood 
about 1§ cent, wood and coal together about 1% 
cent per lb. made tea. I have worked a Crossley’s 
““Otto” oil engine and found the cost of made tea 
was under one cent per lb. and have been told the 
“‘Campbell’”’’s is about 13 cent. This is cheaper 
than coal or wood. 

3 At present there is plenty of firewood to be had 
from private hands. 

4 In this district I think it is dependent on private 
hands. 

5 Very little is being done in this line, and I think 
it should receive more attention. 

6 It is very doubtful as long as firewood is avail- 
able from private sources at a reasonable rate, there 
would be no economy in planting fuel trees, but we 
should look to the future. 

7 Grevillea is a fast growing and useful tree and 
makes splendid firewood. 

« 8 Certainly, plant timber trees fcr building: a 
amall clearing of say jak, sapu, grevillea and lunu- 
midella will be found most useful in the future. 


From Lower Hantane a well-known Mana- 
ger reports :— 


1 Wood for driers, wood and coal for engine. 

2 About one cent per lb. made tea. No; 
likely to increase 

3 Demand rapidly 
district. 

4 No, Government forest in this district—most of 
the fuel bought from villages. 

5 Yes. 

6 When the cost of planting, upkeep, &c., is taken 
into consideration the saving is very little or nothing. 

7 If timber is planted I prefer grevillea, jak, sapu 
and A. decurrens. 

8 Yes, for building, no island timber equal to 
momi or deal for tea chesta; would recommend jak and 
sapu for building. 


From Hewaheta Upper we have a series of 
thoughtful, suggestive replies :— 

1 Whichever fuel is cheapest. In this district 
wood. Personally Ithink charcoal in chulas, the very 
best way of drying tea, but too long and too ex- 

ensive a process in the present day. We never 

eard complaints against the qnality and keeping pro- 
perties of Ceylon tea in the old chula days. 


more 


overtaking supply in this 


2 Never had occasion here to try coal. Wood is 
eut and delivered at factory for about 50 cents per 
cubic yard. Weight from 500 to800lb. per yard. I 
am using old ‘“‘doon’’ trees which have been dead 
40 years according to local tradition, some standing, 
some lying down. Most of it sound, but too worm- 
eaten for timber. 

3 Yes. 

4 In private hands. 

5 Yes, nearly all the estates have grevilieas or 
“Kucalyptus robusta” planted along the roads and 
across the tea, more, possibly, as wind belts than 
uel, 

6 No need at present, but doubtless very useful 
in certain districts. 

7 In this district grevillea and eucalyptus robusta: 
grevilleas up to 4,800 or 5,000 feet, eucalyptus ro- 
busta and melanoxylon from 5,000 feet up. 

8 I fear the idea of planting timber for building 
and tea chests is utopian and apparently grevillea 
and gums not very suitable unless thoroughly sea- 
soned. All the estates in Upper Hewaheta are fairly 
well off for fuel though ‘‘ building” trees are getting 
very scarce. Rutland estate is using fuel from fuel 
plantations planted some ten years ago. 


Crossing over to Pussellawa we have the 
following report from a Manager :— 


1 Wood alone I consider the best fuel, bit in this 
district I use coal and coke, the latter in conjunction 
with the wood or coal. 

2 Ooalis*95 cents per lb. tea, Wood is ‘79 cents per 
lb. tea. Iam of opinion that the costis not capable 
of being reduced. 

3 No. In this district, taking it as a whole,in a few 
years wood will be very scarce. 

4 In private hands, 

5 Onmany estates fuel reserves are largely being 
planted. 

6 Having no Government reserves, 
sorted to. 

7 Grevillea seems to be a fairly quick growing 
tree and is hard; being, as far as I have seen at this 
elevation, the best for fuel. 

8 Iam not in favour of planting timber trees in 
this district under this heading as I consider the soil 
is not good enough to make it a success, 


this is re- 


From Lower Pussellawa, towards Gampola, 
we have this return :— 


1 Never having used, coal or coke, I cannot express 

2 Opinion. ’ 

2 With regard to wood-fuel I consider that the 
minimum cost per lb. made tea has practically been 
reached and that an increase in price is more than 
probable. 

3 The supply is not eqnal to the demand, ex- 
cept in a few favoured cases, where the adjoining 
villages owning small pieces of forest, find it im- 
possible to sell their fuel (owing to transport) exce 
to the adjoining estate. 

4 Exclusively in private hands, 

5 Not the attention it should receive considering 
the importance of the matter. 

6 Most certainly about 5 per cent of the acreage of 
estate should be exclusively for fuel. 

7 If notin immediate want of fuel, grevillea ro- 
busta, but if a quick-growing fuel tree is required, 
I recommend albizzia molluccana to be planted. I 
have found albizzia molluccana planted through the 
tea at this elevation (? 2,500 ft.) not only useful and 
quick-growing, but beneficial to tea. 

8 No. As regards building timber, although the 
first outlay is slightly heavier, my experience is that 
imported timber is the more economical in the end. 
The same with tea chests, 


A Pundaluoya Manager suggests grevillea 
and toona as the trees to plant and that 
they should also be useful for building pur- 
pases, 


ahs 


The Manager of a large Tea Factory writes :— 


1 Wood fuel is the best, cleanest and safest. 

2 Quarter to one cent per lb. of tea. 

3 Quite equal. 

4 Some estates are dependent on Government. 

5 Yes, any estate can supply its own fuel by 
opening fuel clearings, 

6 Yes, one estate I visit is entirely dependent upon 
its fuel plantations which we have planted up. 

7 Gum, grevilleas and acacias. 

8 No; izon buildings will suit: what little timber 
is required could be imported. 


A resident Manager tells us :— 


1 Have no experience of any, except wood which 
is very efficient, 

2 The cost varies on every estate in Ceylon from 
25 cents to R2 per cubic yard. Ali depends upon 
situation and forest available. 

8 The supply is barely equal to the demand at 
present, especially in Dikoya and Dimbula. 

4 Almost entirely in private hands, 

5 Yes, very extensive areas of tea are vow being 
shaded with fuel trees. 

6 Probably it is more profitable to grow fuel as 
shade on land already under other products. 

7 Grevillea appears to be the best tree for tea; its 
leaves also make good cattle bedding. 

8 Not in Ambagamuwa, where the railway renders 
it unnecessary, 


Next we have a Dikoya Manager with varied 
xperience :— 

1 Forest wood preferable to quick-grown, planted 
timber. No experience in the use or cost of coal 
‘or coke, 

2 Reliable figures will ke highly interesting. 

3 Supply available is being reckoned in months 
on some estates. It would be difficult to ascertain 
the proportionate acreage of such estates. Growing, 
planted, timber is being reserved as long as wood 
can be purchased from neighbouring estates. Supply 
in private hands is being limited. 

4 A large supply of dead wood only is available 
from Government, by out-lying estates next Crown 
jungle. Transport cost on wood, cither privateor Gov- 
ernment, to long distances would be prohibitive. 

5 Most certainly. The amount of timber planted 
ou many estates is very considerable. With carefal 
coppicing it may be ample for such estates’ future 
requirements. 


6 The relative cost per lb. made tea, of even ex- 
pensive fuel, is comparatively small and should be 
easily covered by the profit obtained from good tea 
land. It would not be economy to convert such 
land into plantations for fuel orfor timber for build- 
ings. Given waste land, unsuitable for tea, but suit- 
able to timber, the economy of fuel for timber 
plantations is apparent. 

7 Tron bark gum and various species of eucalyp- 
tus; acacia, various; red toona; grevillea; albizzia, 
yarious; eau, ficus, various; casuarinas and others 


_according to soil and elevation. 


8 No. 6 answers this asto “buildings.” For tea 
chests, certainly not. 


‘We now eross over to Maskeliya, and first 
we have a Visiting Agent as well as Manager 
reporting :— 


1 Old dun timber of which there is still a large 
supply in this neighbourhood. 

2 For the above 1-8th to 1-5th (12 to -20) of a cent 
lb. made tea 

3 In this neighbourhood it is and always will be. 
In the centre of the district, on estates where all 
forest has been cleared, fuel is scarce; but require- 
ments are being met in most cases by the fuel trees 
planted in the last ten and 12 years. 

4 None supplied by Government that I know of. 

5 Yes, very largely; grevilleas chiefly. 

6 No, unless on individua! estates. 

8 Yes, but for building purposes only, 
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A resident Manager :— 


1 Wood; have no experience of others. 

2 Wood costs from 1-10th to one cent per Ib. 
made tea according to driving power and machinery 
used. Cost will increase. 

3 Yes, at present; but in a year or two there 
will be a scarcity until fuel trees grow up a bit. 

4 Government. 

5 Yes. 

6 Yes, for those with steam power. Most people 
have planted up poor patches which, with the trees 
throughout the tea, ought to be sufficient for the 
others. 

7 Gums and grevilleas a3 being quickest growers. 

8 No. 


And finally we have a proprietary Manager 
reporting :— 


1 Have only used wood, but coal or coke should 
be equally as good. 

2 Have unlimited quantities on my estates. 

3 I believe it is getting scarce and the price rising. 

4 Government, so far in Maskeliya, have sold very 
little, but they have large reserves of forest avail- 
able near cart road, not yet touched. 

5 Yes, 

6 As the jungle is 
should be re-p'anted. 

7 Blue gum and grevilleas. 

8 Yes, grevilleas. 


A well-known Manager of prolonged ex- 
perience in this division—almost enough to 
make him the senior of the district—re- 
ports :-— 


cleared by Government it 


1 Having abundance of wood myself, I have no 
experience of coal or coke. 

2 The cost of wood fuel varies very considerably 
owing to facilites of transport or otherwise. 

3 Yes, in Bogawantalawa. 

4 In private hands. 

5 Yes, considerable attention. 

6 No, belts can be made and ravines planted, 
besides Government forests are all round us, and it 
would pay better to plant tea and buy fuel of Gov; 
ernment. 

7 Eacalyptus of all kinds and grevilleas, also red 
toona. 

8 No, for 
not. 


Next, two proprietary planters give rather 
contradictory advice,—thus one: 


reasons given above (No. 6) I would 


1 Wood is thebest at present in this district, 

2 By far, the cheapest is wood, as most estates have 
a good supply. 

3 Yes, and we are close to Government forests. 

4 Most estates have some jungle and timber trees in 
belts and ravines. 
5 To some extent, yes. 

6 Not in this district. 

8 No, it is better to purchase from Government 
forest. 


And the other :— 


1 Timber fuel alone is used in Balangoda district 
and I have no experience of any other. 

3 Yes, on most estates. 

4 Onilan4 in private hands entirely. 

5 None that I have heard of, 

6 I should hardly think so in this @istrict at 
present, 

7 Grevilleas appear to grow best. 

8 Timber for tea chests might be grown to advan- 
tage in the lower portion of the district. 


But from another proprietary Manager, we 


have, a very interesting experience re- 
corded :— 

I No experience except wood. 

2 Do. 


( 


8 I consider supply quite equal to demand now, 
timber trees have so generally been planted. 

4 No. 3 answers this. 

5 On most estates in this neighbourhood fuel and 
timber trees have been planted in large numbers. 

6 I have just taken in over 1,000 yards of firewood 
from iron-bark trees, planted in afew ravines some six 
years ago. which speaks for itself. 

7 Grevillea and iron-bark. 

8 For timber, yes, 


Iron-bark trees yielding so much firewood in 
six years shows what can be done, and we 
are told that the ravines so utilised were quite 
small, while the immediate cause of coppicing 
was that the shade was interfering with the 
flush on the neighbouring tea. But the iron- 
bark trees so coppiced have thrown up much 
healthy shoots, that itis quite expected four 
years more will give another similar crop of 
firewood ! 

And first we take the full report of a 
Manager in the Agras, who, it will be ob- 
served, expresses a decided objection to 
the use of coal in tea factories; and who 
also regards iron-bark as inferior as a 
fuel :— 

1 Wood is preferable to coal, as the latter is too dirty 
for tea-msking, the dust penetrating everywhere; and 
it also wastes very much. Coke is cleaner than both, 
and gives out great heat; but looking at the question 
from every point, wood is the most suitable fuel. 

2 The facilites for getting firewood vary so much for 
different estates, according to their situation, that it is 
difficult, to make comparison of cost. In my case, 
coal or coke would add over two cents per Ib. to the 
cost of the tea. 

3 The supply is equal to the demand at present ; 
and with the large Crown forest acreage in and near 
the district, I think there is little chance of any other 
fuel taking the place of wood. 

4 At present, the supply is mostly in private 
hands, and comparatively little is required from Goy- 
ernment. 

5 Most estates are planting fuel trees, and have been 
doing so for some years, 

6 Fuel plantations have not been found a great suc- 
cess, though I think this is a good deal owing to the 
way they are worked, and, with a better knowledge of 
forestzvy, considerable improvements cn the present sys- 
tem might be made. 

7 For rapid growth there is nothing to equal gums; 
but { think itis a great mistake to plant iron-bark 
alone, which, though quick-growirg, gives a much 
poorer fuel than blue gum and some other kinds. 
Greviileas do not grow very quickly here, and would 
be a long time in giving any fuel, and then it would 
be of poor quality. 

8 Ido notthink it would pay to plant trees for build- 
ing and tea chest timber, as for both purposes it will 
always be got more cheaply, in sufficient quantities, 
and of better quality from the lowcountry and from 
abroad. 

From Lindula comes a brief reply as fol- 
lows :— 


Coal or coke—as faras I can judge in going about 
as 1 doa good deal. Hveryone is planting fuel trees 
and grevilleas are the best, for they do not injure the 
tea and they make excellent firewood and there seems 
plenty of it everywhere. The Government fuel or 
forest planting is a failure: they do not attend to the 
young plants same as a planter does. 

’Trom Kotagala, we have two answers from 
experienced Managers :— 

1 Well-seasoned wood is preferable to eoal for 
driers. I have not tried coke. 

2 Wood is cheapest and best, when grown on 
estate. Where it has to be bought, the difference in 
cost between wood and coal is’ very little, for using 
in engine. 


by) 


8 The supply is quite eqnal to the demand, taking 
the district as a whole. 

4 In private hands. 

5 Yes, toa certain extent, but not as much as it 
might. 

6 Very little, excepting on land that will not grow 
tea ; most of the land herezbouts can grow both, and 
usually better than it grows one, 

p zB would plant for building purposes, but not for 
chests. 


And, again, we have a specially good word 
for grevilleas for building purposes:— 


1 Wood for drying purposes: it is clean and free 
from smell. Oilis most convenient for engines. 

3 Grevilleas and gums grow very readily, and 
everyone upcountry can grow their own firewood. 

4 Acertain amount is dependent on Government ; 
the greater portion is in private hands. 

5 Has received and is receiving attention. 

6 In waste land, gums and grevilleas can be grown 
very well together. 

7 A mixture of iron-bark gums and grevilleas : they 
seem to live on different food, and about as many 
of each kind can be grown together as of one kind 
singly. : 

8 For building purposes, old greyilleas make a 
very good timber. 


But our most interesting reply is from a 
Talawakele Manager who supplements his 
answers witha letter on the general subject 
of fuel supply :— 


I I have had no experience of cozl or coke. 

2 T understand that coal costs double as much as 
firewood per |b. of tea. Firewood costs from 3 to 1 
cent per lb. of tea. Everything depends on whether 
a steam engine is used or not. If a steam engine 
is always used, fuel costs about 1 to 13 ct. when 
available onthat particular estate. 

3 Apparently so on most estates. There are, 
however, about fifteen estates to my knowedge thathave 
no fuel. 

4 Partly in Government, but in most cases in 
private hands. There is a fuel depot at Talawa- 
kele. : 

5 Yes: most estates are planted up with crevilleas 
round road edges, and on poor or steep patches, e.g., 
those not capable of growing tea. 

6 Yes: when poor land is available, but not on 
land capab'e of growing tea to yield over 150 lb. 


per acre. 
7 Grevillea and iron-bark gum and acacia 
decurrens, 

8 No: cost of sawing, transport, upkeep, etc., 


would only show asmall profit as native low-grown 
timber, ¢.g., sapu, jak, dawatas, etc., can be pur- 
chased at from R1i2to R14 per 1 O feet, delivered at 
the railway stations. Excellent Japan chests, eic., 
can now be purchased. No economy in planting 
timber suitable for chests. 


On the question, as a whole, our correspond- 
ent makes the following interesting deli- 
verance :— 


With regard to the whole question of fuel, it has 
many times occurred to me that in those districts 
and on those estates which have facilities for 
transport, such as the Dimbula and Dikoya districts, 
the fuel question is not one of very grave import- 
ance as allowing that there is only a limited supply 
of firewood available, the extra cost of coal or coke 
over firewood would probably mean about 2to1 cent 
per Ib. of tea; and althcugh even this saving is im- 
portant, an estate that cannot afford this smalk 
extra cost must necessarily be in a precarious con- 
dition. 

Outlying districts, as m rule, haye facilities for 
getting firewood from jungle reserves, villagers and 
waste land, with the exception of the Pussellawa 
district, which, I believe, has for a long time found the- 
fuel question, one of great importance. 
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Again, those estates that are now experiencing diffi- 
culties, e.g., the Kelani Valley, are erecting oil engines, 
and the improved dryers that are now on the market 
only usea small quantity of fuel per lb. of ten. 

The cost of fuel per pound of tea on all those 
estates that I am interested in, is not more than 
lect. per lb. of tea, and some of these estates pur- 
chase half of their supplies from villagers. 

One of tha great difficulties is not the cost so much 
as to transport, which unsettles labour, as coolies 
hate the coastant hard work inseparable, where long 
transport iS eXperienced, and especially in hot 
climates. 


There is a great deal of truth in this: any 
extra work for coolies should be made as 
easy as possible. 


Our first answer 
resident planter :— 


1 Hard wood is the best I know. Have no ex- 
perience of coal or coke. 

2 Good hard wood costs here 95 cents 
yard, and will go higher in price. 

3. At present yes, in the future no. 

4 Both. 

5 Not that I heard of. 

6 Yes, if we could ata quick-growing hard wood. 

7 Don’t know a quick-growing hard wood. 

8 Lunumidella for tea-chests; don’t know any 
quick-growing building timber. Tried Hal ten years 
ago: some are now six feet high, 


“Next follows that by a Manager in the 
middle of the district :— 


1 Wood, unless coal or coke can be procured 
cheap. 

2 From half-cent to one cent per lb. in the low- 
country. 

3 Yes, although of course some estates have to 
buy firewood. 

4 Mostly in private hands. I know of no estate 
buyi g from Government 

5 Not so much as might be done in the Kelani 
Valley. Albizzia moluccana is a fast-growing tree and 
makes a fine firewood. 

6 Yes; I think all estates should plant up more 
trees than they do. 

7 Albizzia and Ingasaman grow the quickest. 

8 They might be planted, I believe, in planting trees 
about the estate in the lovycountry ; bat any tree for 
building purposes would be too long growing. 


is from a proprietary 


per 


This is a mistake: the property is improved 
in value by useful trees being put out in 


judicious utilisation of reserve or. waste 
land. 
The Morawak -Korale is well off for 


timber to judge by the following reply 
thence :— 


1 Wood; coal is unsuited for many of the firing 
machines. The smoke and fumes from it and coke 
make their use objectionable, where steam is the 
motive power: 0°50 centsto 0:80 cents per lb. made tea; 
‘ mance steam 0:20 cents approximately. 
es. ; 

In private hands. 

No. 

Not here. 

No; supply is ample for long to come. 


OO vA 0 


Next, we give the views of the veteran 
coconut planter who watches the widespread 
cutting of fuel for railway purposes near 
the railway :— 


1 TI know nothing of tea, so cannot give my 
“opinion, 


cubic. 


3 1 fear before long wood will be very scarce, x8 
Government use all they can get for the railway. 

4 All depends on Government: we puwy for 
supports 3 feet long at R3 per 1,990, the cest to 
cut 1,000 supports is .R5, aud removing the 
game from jungle R150 per 1,000, and pay Govern- 
ment for a permit each time 25 cents. 

5 Government has planted some acres with D mba, 

6 I would-certainly plant any land I have tying 
waste with trees for fuel had Lit. 

7 Keena, Domba, Lunumideilz, Ketakela and any 
other fast-growing trees. 

8 Certainly, Lunamidella,Katn Imbul, Hel, Keena, 
Saou, wild mango, Bombu, Hulaphik. 


And he adds :— 


My opinion is that in course of time, the natives 
will have nothing inthe shape of timber to sell. Even 
now they are cutting their Jak, Kaju and other trees 
and selling them to Government in order to get a 
little money for the time being. My belief is that by 
and bye the natives will not be able to provide any 
timber for the railway; aud unless Government used 
coal or other fuel, it will be tho ruination of the 
country. Government have planted a tittle Domba, 
but it is mot suited for fuel. If I had 150 acres 1 
would plant them for fue’. 


It is certainly a question whether land 
suitable for growing casuarinas in the low- 
country would not prove a good investment 
for fuel purposes, if at all near the railway 
line or the city of Colombo. For year by 
year, no doubt, the available supply will 
become less, and year by year the fuel clear- 
ing would become more valuable. 


A Visiting Agent reports :— 


1 Experience only with wood. 

2 Where procured from Governmeut, capab'e of 
reduction; if estates’ requirements received more favour- 
able. consideration. 

3&4 <A rather heavy acreage dependent upon Goy- 
ernment for the supply of fuel. 

5 Receiving attention and being energetically pro- 
ceeded with. 

6 Under certain circumstances, an undoubted eco- 
nomy ultimately. Patana land in this district shouid 


‘grow timber. 


7 Robusta gum, toona, acacia decurrensg. 

8 Not quite necessary, perhaps, as a speciality 
in either case, especially as the amount of un- 
cultivated land other than Government or military is 
limited. 

Mr. 
ing :— 

1. Wood, in this locality, as the transport of coal or 
coke would be a heavy item. 

2. Cannot say. 

3 Yes, and likely to be for many years. 

4 Altogether in private hands. 

5 Yes, but to nothing like the extent LI think ad- 
visable. 

6 Most decidedly. 

7 Acacia decurrens, acacia melanoxylon, acacia 
dealbata, eucalyptus robusta, frenella rhomboidea, and 
grevillea robusta (the first five above 4,00C and the last 
up to 5,000 feet elevation.) 

8 Yes, certainly; and cupressus macrocarpa and 
cupressus knightiana come first for elevation abova 
3,500 ft.; they yield excelient timber for tea chests, 
and for all general building purposes: ¥inus chin- 
ensis and pinus imassonin are also well worth 
planting for this purpose: and for general timber 
acacia melanoxylon, eucalyptus robusta, grevillea 
robusta cupressus toulosa and sapu. 


Nock favours us with the follow- 


( 


The following return shows the growth of 
some of the trees recommended, at the Hak- 
galla Gardens :— 

GIRTH. 
(From ground.) 

at lft. at 5ft. 

ft, in. ft, in. 


 W) 


at 12ft. at 20ft. 


Cupressus macro- ft. in. it. in- 
carpa (age about 35 
years—height 89ft.).. 11 0 

Cupressus, species, 
Knightiana? (ageabout 
35 years—height 63 
feet) 56 con 1A (0) 

Acacia dealbata (age 
17 years, for seed— 
height 77 feet) .. 10 

Cryptomeria japonica 
(age about 30 years— 
height 54 feet) ag. Cf 

Pinus montezumae 
(age about 30 years— 
height 56 feet) aS) 

Cupressus torulosa (age 

_about 30 years—height 
56 feet) tie -. 9 10 6 Ens are ee) 


{Two trees of C. torulosa on Naseby, about 14 years 
of age, are between 40 and 50 feet high, and are 5 feet 
in girth at stoutest, tapering equally to summit. | 
There is surely encouragement here to go 
in for timber-tree growing to some extent 
in most high estates. 


7 8 6 7 


9 
8 
0 7 
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Finally, we have a very useful report from 
a well-known New Galway planter, who 
has always taken an interest in arbori- 
culture :— 


1 No experience except with wood-fuel. 

2 At present, the cost of wood-fuel is-75 cents per lb. 
of made tea, and is not capable of being reduced. 

3 At present, yes; and there are several thousand 
acres of Government forest-land in the vicinity. 
4 No fuel is at present procured from Government, 

as estates, without a forest reserve, have their own 
private plantations coming on. 

5 On most estates here, tree plants have been 
put out, but more for shelter than timber and 
fuel. 

6 Most decidedly, as the day must come when 
private indigenous supplies will become exhausted ; 
all inferior land should be reforested with quick-grow- 
ing trees. 

7 For medium to high elevation, say 4,000 feet and 
upwards, there is nothing so far to beat acacia de- 
eurreus, either for rapidity of growth or quality of 
fuel; but a good ravine should separate any planta- 
tation of acacias from one of another product as, 
though unlike many of the same family, it does not 
throw up suckers: it has very searching roots. 

8 Building timberis always likely to be in demand 
and should receive general attention for high elevation. 
Acacia melanoxyion and some of the best euca- 
lypti chould be planted for timber, each species 
by itself. Cupressus macrocarpa grows to a fine 
tree and might be useful for tea chests, also albizzia 
moluccana. 


Our next instalment, from Haputale, Badulla 
and Madulsima, will close the series. 


Our first is from an Estate Manager in 
higher Haputale :— 


1 Have only had experience of wood. 

2 Cannot answer this, for above reason. 

8 Ihave sufficient for many years to come, 

4 Private. 

5 A few acres planted up every year. 
leas planted along roads. 

6 Anabsolute necessity, unless you have large re- 
serves of forest. 


Also’grevil- 


& 


) 


_ 7 Eucalyptus robusta grows in any soil; but roots, 
if allowed to spread into tea, are injurious. Grevillea 
robusta is of low growth at this elevation and in patana 
soil suffers. 

8 Timber trees always useful for repairs of 
buildings. Would not pay at this elevation to grow 
trees yielding timber for chests. 


From Badulla division we have two very 


practical reports from well-known Managers. 
First :— 


1 Ihave had no experience of coal or coke, and 
can, therefore, express no opinion as to their relative 
merits. 

2 Do. do. do. 

3 In this district the supply of wood fuel ison most 
estates fairly good. In this town of Badulla, however, 
the supply is barely equal to the demand and the price 
tends to increase. 

4 Government has discontinued the sale of fire- 
wood in Badulla and supplies are now obtained from 
private sources. The area of forest land, belonging to 
the Crown, is very small. 

5 Yes; a very considerable area (376 acres) has 
been planted up on the Company’s estates besides 
numerous wind betis and roadside trees. 

6 Certainly. I consider much more should have been 
done by most estates in this direction, 

7 Grevilleas, iron-bark, etc. 

8 Cedrella toona is a most suitable tree for ceiling 
work and grows freely. I do think we could grow 
timber suitable for chests on hiilsin Ceylon. Besides 
there is now an endless variety of tea chests on the 
market. 


The second is not so full :— 


1 I have experience of wood fuel only, and do 
not think any other kind has been used in this 
district. 

3 Most estates have sufficient firewood. I know 
of only two factories that buy firewood. 

4 Firewood is purchased from Government and 
from private people too. 

5 Yes, 

6 Yes; fuel must be planted for the future. 

7 Iron-barks, I consider the most suitable for this 
Gistrict. 

8 Not in this district. 

Namunukula division sends us a full and 
suggestive statement as follows :— 


1 Ihave only had experience of wood as fuel for tea 
manufacture. 

2 Cannot tell, having had no experience of coal and 
coke. 

3 On estates, where fuel has been freely planted, 
there is anample supply. 

4 Government supplies very little fuel to estates 
in this district. 

5 On most estates it is; but on some estates where 
it has not been planted freely, the supply is short. 

6 Certainly. Where the tea is all good onan estate 
I would plant fuel clearings, but on most estates there 
are hard exposed ridges, which should be planted 
up with fuel through the tea at sufficient distances 
apart. 

e7 Grevillea in tea, iron-bark and wattles in 
clearings, and also toonas; the growth of grevilleas 
in this district is marvellous, and it makes excellent 


fuel. 
8 Where tnere is no forest reserve, this should 
be done. Cedrella toona has been planted in this 


district with excellent results. The growth is good 
and so is the timber. I do not know of anyone who 
has planted timber for tea chests. 


And next we have from Passara :— 


1 I have had only experience of wood fuel. 

8 Yes, there is a large supply generally and fully 
equal to the demand. 

4 There is a goodsupply both in private and Goy- 
ernment hands. 
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5 Yes, most estates in this district have fair acreages 
of fuel and shade trees planted. 

6 Speaking generally of the strictly Passara estates, 
there is not much present necessity for fuel plantations, 
there being large supplies available. 

8 It would be wise in my opinion were estates to 
plant suitable timber for building purposes,’ but not 
for tea cheats. 

Finally, we have the views of a Madulsima 
proprietary planter, who writes as follows :— 

1 Ihave no experience of any fuel, but wood. 

8 I think most estates in this neighbourhood have 
a fair supply of fuel, but one or two may have to start 
oil-engines before long. 

4 The available fuel is almost entirely in private 
hands, kut estates along the Lunugala cart road 
can easily obtain supplies from Government reserves. 

5 Grevilleas have been freely planted everywhere 
and in a few years time, if not too soon, will add, 
very largely to the available fuel supplies. 
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6 Iwould not go to the expense of clearing up 
freshland for fuel plantaiions, but parts of our old 
coffee land, which are too precipitous or of too poor 
soil for tea, might well be put into fuel, 

7 Grevilleas and iron-bark gums seem to do best in 
this climate. 


8 No! it would take far too many years for the 
trecs to attain asullicient size for sawing. 

Believing that many planters will like to 
have the whoie series of replies, suggestions 
and experiences—from Matale in the North 
to Morawak Koraie and from Kelani Valley 
to Madulsima in the Far Hast—in a collected 
form, we shall put the whole together ina 
pamphlet form, uniform with the issue in 
respect of Manuring; Plucking, Pruning and 
Preparation ; and Labour Supply—so as to be 
convenient for reference. 
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mhoxv AL “BOTANIC GARDENS. 


EXTRACTS FROM THE REPORT OF THE DIRECTOR FOR 1899. 


-1—CHANGES AND MOVEMENTS IN THE STAFF. 


THE Director was on leave from June 11 to November 10, inclusive ; the bulk of this time wa 
spent in England, especially at Kew, in botanical work of different kinds. A careful study wa 
made of the Ceylon and Indian Podostemacece in the herbaria and museums of Kew, Paris, &e. 
numbers of specimens of economic products were taken home for report and comparison ; and ever’ 
opportunity of obtaining information of value in the conduct of the work done at Peradeniya wa 
taken. Mr. Nock, Superintendent of Hakgala, acted as Director during the five months, and carrie: 
on the work of the Department with efficiency, his work at Hakgala being performed during the las 
éwo months by Mr. Macmillan, Curator of Peradeniya Garden. Mr. H. KE. Green, hitherto Honorar: 
Hntomologist, was appointed to a permanent post as Entomologist during the year, and assumed dut; 
on October 6. Mr. Parkin left for England in April, after the completion of his investigations int 
indiarubber. 

The conductor of the Badulla Garden, Mr. D. A. Gunaratna, retired at the end of January, anc 
his post was filled by the promotion of Mr. D. D. Fernando, first upper gardener. Mr. M. G. Perera 
clerk and foreman of Hakgala, retired in July; and Mr. A. Perera, foreman of the Experimenta 
Grounds, Peradeniya, was appointed in his stead. The latter foremanship was filled by the appoint 
ment on probation of Mr. J. M. Alwis, second upper gardener. The vacancies in the upper gardener 
ship were filled by the appointment of Messrs. T. Young and W. de Alwis. 


2.—GENERAL. 

The general condition of the two principal gardens has been much improved during the yea 
and there has also been an improvement in the branch garden at Badulla. The extension of th 
scientific side of the Department has also progressed steadily during the year. A new laboratory, i1 
which there will be room for the proper carrying out of researches into the physiology and patholog: 
of plants and the investigation of their properties and uses on a small scale, has been constructed b: 
the Department of Public Works, and should be ready for occupation early in 1900. In it there i 
also sufficient room for afew workers from abroad, whom itis hoped to attract to Ceylon in increasin: 
numbers. The scientific staff has been strengthened by the appointment of an Entomologist. Mi 
Parkin left after carrying ont some very useful investigations into the chemistry, &c., of rubber whic! 
are described elsewhere. 

Much attention has been given to the thorough reorganization and equipment of the Depart 
ment, and in a couple of years more this will, it is hoped, be fairly complete. The Library, tha 
most essential part of such an establishment, has been overhauled, catalogued, and re-arranged, ani 
some of the most serious gaps in the literature filled ; a large number of periodicals dealing wit 
agriculture and botany are now received, and the Library will in a few years become a very good one 
It may be well in this place to call the attention of the general public to the fact that this Librar 
exists, and that reading permits may be obtained on application. The publication of circulars ha 
been continued, and seems to be appreciated by those for whose use they are designed. With th 
increase of the staff these publications will be more frequently issued. A considerable number o 
experiments with economic plants have been carried on, but we are much handicapped by want o 
space for larger experiments, which would be better carried on in a special experimental garden. 


3.—PERADENIYA GARDEN. 
This has been much improved during the year. From the Curator’s report I make th 
following extracts :— 
General.—The process of rendering useful and attractive as far as possible every portion of the extensiv 


grounds has been vigorously carried on. Special attention has been given to the old arboretum which was hithert 
more or less beyond our means, and much useless and superfluous growth removed in favour of young and mor 
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important trees andshrubs. The landscape effect of the river has been greatly enhanced by isolating i g 
the hitherto continuous fringe of bamboos on the river bank which air | from ra ee er ie se b 
beauty of the river round the gardens. This was a very laborious task as the roots of the bamboos had formed huge 
masses very difficult to disintegrate, but which if left in the ground would quickly grow afresh and spread with renewed 
vigour. 

Cultivation.—The propagation of all kinds of plants of economic value which are generally, or likely to be 
asked for by planters and others has been steadily carried on, Fruit trees especially have been considered and of 
these there are at present in stock in moderate quantities about 68 kinds, most of which are included in a circular on 
fruit trees issued by us during the year. Ornamental aquatic plants are now becoming a feature of the gardens 
The Victoria regia (giant water-lily) is now represented in the lake by several plants which at present (December 
are flowering freely ; and for the first time the supply of seed from our own plants has been more than sufiicient fo 
local and foreign demand. The effective Papyrus (Cyperus Papyrus) of the Nile has also become quite established 
and ismuch admired. The effect of the treatment we have lately been able to afford was to induce an unusually 
large number of trees to bear flowers and seeds for the first time here. Among these the following may b¢ 
mentioned :—Achmea mexicana, Acacia Hindsii, Albuca Nelsonii, Amphicarpea Edgeworthii, Andira inermis, Cassipourec 
sp., Cyperus Papyrus, Dendrobium atroviolaceum, Eleocarpus granitas, Gasteria verrucosa, Gynura sarmentosa, Heteropteri 
purpurea, Pimenta sp., Randia mussaenda, Stereospermum glandulosum, Passiflora violacea. 

Experimental Plots.—The total of these now represent about thirty different tropical products. Th 
situation formerly occupied by the different kinds of coffee close to the nursery haying proved unsatisfactory 
owing to its rather swampy condition, the rarer kinds of coffee were transferred toa selected plot in the exper 
mental grounds, where they are thriving ; although some of these were 10 to 12 feet high at the time, and th 
weather proved deceptive as to rain, not a single death resulted from their removal. Fiye varieties of Arabia) ™ 
coffee, received last year from the Botanic Gardens, Java, as mentioned in last year’s report, and 24 plants of t 
Liberian-Arabian hybrid coffee, were also planted here in well-prepared ground. 

Tobacco seed of eighteen varieties was received towards the end of the year from the Jamaica Botanic Garden§ ” 
portions of which were distributed to all the Government Agents for trial in the different Provinces. The seedling) ™ 
from that which was kept and sown at Peradeniya are now being tended in the nursery, and separate plots have bee 
prepared for their reception in different parts of the gardens. 

Visttors.—The number of signatures in the book of visitors from abroad was 2,778, the largest number on recor 
Among these may be mentioned H. R. and I. H. Princess Henry of Prussia, who planted a Flamboyante tree (Poi 
ciana regia) on the north-east side of the Circle; Lord and Lady Elgin ; Director, Botanic Gardens, Calcutta 
Director, Botanic Gardens, Trivandrum ; Director, Botanic Gardens, Upper Congo, Africa. 


4,— HAKGALA GARDEN. 


This has been kept in excellent order. The following extracts from the Superintendent 
report show the chief work of the year :— ; 


Perhaps the greatest improvement during the year has been in the laying out of the grounds near the na 
picnic arbour, and bringing it into a state more in keeping with the rest of the garden and the requirements of t 
increased number of visitors. A large quantity of rocks were blasted out, and a strong retaining wall 150 feet lox 
with an average height of 8 feet, was built at a distance of 33 feet from and in a line with the front of t 
arbour. The space between the two has been filled in level and turfed, and now forms a nice green lawn, fre 
which can be seen one of the finest views in Ceylon. The slope to the south has been planted with shrubs. T 
scrub at the back has been grubbed up, the ground made even and turfed, and the paths remade. 

Hares and mousedeer were, if anything, more destructive than usual, and it was disheartening to see 
damage they caused. Frequently, during a single night, many of the specimens of annuals and others, that had bel 
carefully raised in pots and planted out, were totally destroyed. Iam, therefore, very pleased to be able to rep 
that 200 yards of one-inch mesh wire netting have been granted, and this was fitted up all round this garden 
December. The posts to support this wire are of sawn timber, and it is hoped this will serve its purpose effective 
and will also be useful for training creeping plants on. 

Rose Garden.—Nothing besides the usual pruning, manuring, and general upkeep was done in the rose gard 
Although there was occassionally a very good show of blossoms, the plants generally have not done well. They ha. 
made but little growthand have an ‘‘ unkind” look. The excessive rains followed by severe drought partially acco 
for this, 

Fiower Garden.—Owing to the dull wet weather in December, 1898, and January this year, with hardly a 
sunlight, there being no less than 31:42 inches of rain on 43 days during the cwo months, anda bad attack of *‘ bl 
grub,” bedding out plants had a very bad time of it. Large numbers of supplies had to be put out every day for so 
time. However, towards the end of February most things were established and flowered freely all through Ma 
April, and May, and again in August and September, the pelargoniums and geraniums especially flowering Wi, 
all through May. Cypripediums in pots also flowered well this month, and one plant that we have under the na 
C. Stone hore flowers that measured 8? inches from tip to tip of the tail-like sepals. 

Camphor.—Vhe growth of the young camphor trees has been very vigorous. The trees are 12 feet apart 4 
although now only a little over four years old, some of them are touching. We now have ample material # 
making experiments of the extraction of camphor from the leaves and young shoots. The highest tree is now 18 iF 
with a spread of branches of 12 feet, and the stem is 20 inches in circumference at the base. Apart from 
economic value of this tree, it is very ornamental and will grow in almost any climate. : 
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Ozalis.— With an inadequate supply of labour, it is impossible to keep this obnoxious weed from spreading in 
all parts of the garden, but 354 bushels have been carefully weeded out during the year from the borders and beds 
and from the herbaceous, flower, and rose gardens, &c. 

Foot-and-mouth Disease.—This disease broke out among the cattle in the middle of July, and continued to be 
yery bad for about amonth. Nearly every one of the cattle was affected with it, some very badly, and one old cow 
died. The others soon recovered after treatment with Jeye’s disinfectant. 

Water Supply.—The want of a constant supply of water was again very much felt during February and March, 
also in July and August. At times during these droughty months nearly all the labour was engaged in carrying 
water and watering, and even then many plants were lost. Jam glad to report that a trace has been surveyed by 
the Public Works Department, but, so far as I am aware, nothing else has been done. It is greatly desired that a vote 
for conveying a constant supply of water to the gardens should be sanctioned with as little delay as possible. 
Survey.—I am very pleased to be able to report that a survey of the garden has been sanctioned, and I trust 
that this necessary work will receive early attention. 

Porcupines.—These destructive animals made a raid on the gardens in June, and again in November and 
‘December. In the former month they destroyed a large quantity of arum and lily bulbs, and during the twol atte: 
Mnonths they pretty well cleared the garden of Morea ~ Robinsoniana and terrestrial orchids and arum lilies in th: 
fernery. I offered Rs. 2°50 for every one killed in and around the garden, but none have been caught so far. 
Rats.—Large quantities of rats suddenly appeared in May and June, and committed great damage to the newly- 
own seeds and young plants. In June no less than 145 were trapped. In 1887 we had a similar invasion, though 
‘hot in such great numbers as this year. 

Elephants.—A. small herd of elephants passed through the upper part of the gardens, within 50 yards of the 
“Superintendent’s bungalow, in the early part of June, but I am glad to report they did no damage to cultivated parts. 
Visitors.—-The number of visitors recorded during the year was 1,805. This, however, does not include all, as 
‘during several months of the year only those who signed the book have been taken into account. The largest number 
mM any one month was 424 in April, against 297 in the same month last year. The smallest was in October, when only 
; 19 persons signed the book. The lowest number in any month last year was 74 in August. 


5.—HENARATGODA GARDEN. 


i The garden has been kept in fair order during the year. Owing to my absence in England 
he general overhaul of its contents has been postponed to 1900. 


Visitors.—The total number during the year was 517, against 222 last year. 


6.—ANURADHAPURA GARDEN. 
The available labour was largly taken up in watering the plants during the long and severe 


7.—BADULLA GARDEN. 


1 The former conductor having retired on January 31, his place was filled by the appointment 
(Mr. D. D. Fernando, under whose charge the garden has been improved considerably during the 
dar, and is more efficiently worked. 

The general condition of the sate has been much improved this year, and us supplies ON 


10.—NOTES ON HCONOMIC AND ORNAMENTAL PLANTS. 


al!  Zea.—The total export is by far the largest on record, being 129,894,156 Ib., against 119,769,071 
rh! Tast year. Hxchange has been practically steady at about Ls. 4d., and prices have been rather 
itter than last year, especially for lower grade teas. 

The export to Russia shows the very satisfactory result of a further increase to 3,949,740 Ib. 
2,714,003 Ib. in 1898 ; to America there is also an increase from 2,180,188 to 3,080,002 Ib. ; the 
jport to the United Kingdom, however, has risen almost 8 million pounds. 

The extension of cultivation has nowpractically ceased, and attention is being devoted more 
i improvement of methods of cultivation and manufacture, and to prevention and extermination of 
Wease. Mr. M. Kelway Bamber has been in the Island the whole year engaged in investigations 
0 methods of manufacture, &c. Insect diseases have given trouble in many places, as described in 

. Green’s report. The spread of certain fungus blights, more especially of the “grey blight” 
Miioned in last year’s report, having given rise to some alarm, it was deemed advisable to lay the 
ict state of affairs before the public by means of a circular on Tea Blights, which was issued in 
y, and in which the grey blight (Pestalozzia Guepini), the brown blight (new to science, and now 
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named Oryptosporium Camellie), and others were described, and the method of treatment and 
prevention indicated. The publication of this circular, and of many more or less alarmist letters inl 
the newspapers, attracted universal attention to these blights, and the planting community is now well) 
acquainted with their appearance and with the ways of treating them. There is thus every ground 
for hope that the industry will never suffer from blight in the way that coffee did, as the danger isms 
much more likely to be recognized and taken in time by preventive measures. A “scientific ” era ign 
now beginning for this industry, and success will be to those who most intelligently apply to practied 
the improved methods of cultivation, manufacture, prevention of disease, &c., just as is the case withp 
other long-established cultivation industries. 

Coffee.—The export shows a large increase over 1898, being 18,542 cwt., against 13,313 cwtl 
The whole of this is plantation coffee, no native coffee having been exported. | 

Manv varieties of coffee are on trial in the Peradeniya Gardens, but are still too young to bearge 
Experiments in grafting the various varieties on the hardiest stocks are in progress. 

Cacao.—The absolute increase in the export is the largest since 1895, being 5,763 cwt. Th@« 
total is 42,745 cwt., against 36,982 cwt. last year. The canker has given a good deal of trouble during»! 
the year, but on the whole planters seem now to be able to keep it in hand, and with a fungus pes 
this is, as a rule, the best that can be hoped for. 

The new varieties of cacaos that were introduced into Peradeniya some years ago are doin 
fairly well, but have not fruited yet. Experiments in grafting on hardy stocks are being tried her 
but it is too early yet to publish any results. t 

Coca, Kola, &c.—There has been no demand for coca seeds or plants during the year. The kol 
trees in the south garden at Peradeniya bore fruit for the first time. 

Cardamoms.—The export fell from 531,473 Ib. last year to 499,959 Ib. in 1899. A considerab 
area has been planted of late in the northern and some other districts. el 

Other Spices.—The export of cinnamon has again increased, that of chips from 1,414,165 lb. # 
1,829,127 lb., though there is a slight fallin the export of bales, from 2,534,056 lb. last year to 2,515,03 
Ib. in 1899, and of oil from 183,312 to 118,778 oz. The export tables also show for the first time 
heading “ Wild Cinnamon,” of which 195,008 lb. bales and 628,418 lb. chips were exported. Th 
consisted largely of the bark of Litsea zeylanica, Aporosa Lindleyana, and other trees mixed wit)’ 
real cinnamon. The fraud has now been exposed, and it may be hoped that this will also be the la 
time this heading will appear in the exports. 

Vanilla continues to be planted, though not so much as in recent years. Experiments a 
being tried at Peradeniya on the suitability of various different trees and shrubs as supports. Th ,. 
young trees of scented allspice, received in 1890 from Dominica, flowered for the first time, but d 
not set fruit. my 

Cocoanuts.—The cultivation of this palm is still extending, and appears to be a profitab 
undertaking. Attention may be called to the fact that its cultivation is now heing undertaken in Cul 
and. the other new American tropical colonies, and may in time become very important there. T 
nearness of Cuba to the United States gives it one great advantage over Ceylon forthat market. T! 
export of desiccated cocoanut has increased during the year, but that of all the other producis h 
fallen off. The actual figures are for oil 400,979 cwt. against 435,933, for copra 325,401 cwt. again 
506,277, for desiccated cocoanut 13,571,084 1b. against 13,040,534, for poonae 174,786 ewt. again 
216,620, for nuts 11,723,392 against 12,027,714, for coir rope 12,090 cwt., yarn 75,525 ewt., fibre 91,5 
ewt., against 12,333, 75,819, and 95,779 ewt., respectively. 

Other Paims.—The export of palmyra fibre has fallen very much, and is barely larger than 
1897, being 16,838 cwt. against 41,522 last year and 16,793 in 1897. Kitul fibre has been exported 
the extent of 2,030 cwt. against 3,794 last year. An interesting pamphlet on the Kitul and its Uses 
Mr. T. B. Pohath-Kehelpannala was published early in the year by the Government Printing Off 

Indiarubber.—This product has attracted considerable attention during the year, and has be 
a good deal planted in the Colony, though not so much as in districts further East, where the s 
seems more suitable. The auction sale of seeds was well attended, and the seed sold at arate of abe 

2s. 15 per 1,000, a good price though little more than half of what was obtained last year. 

A circular was published in April, dealing with Panama rubber (Castilloa), and pointing ¢ 
the good qualities of this species, of which there is unfortunately but little in the Island. This 
followed in June by a large circular, chiefly containing a paper by Mr. Parkin on Indiarubber 
general, but with special reference to the species grown in Ceylon, and dealing with the new a 
improved methods of tapping and preparation for market. This is one of the most important pap 
on rubber which has been published in recent years. It will probably be supplemented during 19 
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that have been prepared by the various methods tried in the Colony. 
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The present position, with regard to rubber cultivation, may perhaps be summed up as follows. 

or those who have rubber plantations in bearing or of fair age the prospect is good, owing to the 
high price of rubber; this same factor of price, however, has induced a great deal of attention to the 
production of substitutes for indiarubber, and though at present none of these are so good as the 
atural rubber for most purposes, they are always being improved, and it is extremely probable that 
in a few years they may be largely used instead of rubber, and cause a drop of the price. It is there- 
“fore by no means so certain that rubber plantations now being laid out will prove so remunerative 
“as is often supposed. It is essential to their future success that only good land be chosen, and that 
‘the best kind of rubber be planted, and the best methods of cultivation and preparation employed. 
Vt seems pretty certain, from Mr. Parkin’s observations, that the young twigs or seedlings cannot be 
jused as a source of rubber of good quality ; they merely yield aglutinous substance, isomeric perhaps 
“with caouichouc, but without its elasticity and tenacity. It therefore appears almost certain that 


rubber. The two species which appear on all counts to be the best suited for cultivation are the 
Para rubber and the Panama rubber (Hevea and Castilloa). Of these, the one which is better suited 
‘to the use of machine methods of preparation of rubber, and which also seems to give the larger yield, 


as elaborated by Mr. Parkin ; the latter are very suitable for Hevea, the former for Castilloa.* 


toy Gutiapercha.—There is nothing of special interest to record with regard to this. None has 
il been planted, so far as known, in the Island during 1899. 
zi a Rhea and other Fibres.—There has been no demand for rhea this year, and unless some improve- 


iifment in machinery, or some competition between the manufacturers, causes a better price to be 
offered for the ribbons, there seems but little likelihood of the cultivation being taken up here. A 


el evation, and is worth the Renan of tea areas asa possible source ‘of revenue. Being a tree of 
q ft. high, it is geen aes scarcely to be recommended for actual planting ernie further demonstra- 


4 Kitul and Pairs fibres have been dealt with above, also coir. Sates has been some inquiry 
Mduring the year for Agave sisalana, Furcraea, and other similar plants. 
ie d Cinchona. —The export has again decreased, being 618,921 Ib., against 975,784 Jast year. A 


ify the cultivation may still continue as an 1 adjunct to tea, though not likely to bet much ended! The 
“@emand for the alkaloids other than quinine (cinchonidine, &e.) may render the cultivation of 
ull Cinchona succirubra, Ledgeriana, and some of the hybrids again profitable. 

wi Camphor —The plants at Hakeala have done well this year. There has been but little inquiry 
rthem. A fungus disease appear ed on camphor in some districts during the year, and did some 


: Tobacco.—Owing to the over-production of this product and the defective methods of curing 
tuse locally, and other causes, the cultivation in the north of the Island has proved less remunera- 
ve, and with the view of extending, if possible, the demand from abroad for our product, experi- 
nis upon a comparatively large scale have been started during the year. Large quantities of the 
t kinds of seeds have been got from Cuba, the United States, Italy, and other countries, and have. 
n distributed to those who have been willing to help in the trial by cultivating and curing these 
ut! tobaccos in different parts of the Island. The tobaccos are as yet too young for curing, but seem to 
il/8row well in many parts of the Colony, and during the approaching curing season it is intended to 
‘ try various methods of treatment, and to prepare a large number of good samples for further report 
i } SS SSS 
yl ip * Attention may be called here to an unfortunate misprint in Mr. Parkin’s paper : On p. 148,'last parag raph, the figures 


prouial bs 0:9, 3°9, 0:25, and 8-0, respectively ; and on p. 152, paragraph 2, line 11, for 8°3 per cent. mercuric chloride read 0°83 
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and analysisin Europe. There seems no reason to suppese that Ceylon is incapable of growing af, 
good quality of smoking tobacco, though it may not be able to compete with the best kinds grown}: 
in Cuba and other places. The cultivation is one which is likely to be of importance along the linef! 
of the new railway to the North. 

Oils.—Cocoanut and cinnamon oils have been mentioned above. The export of citronella oil} 
has again increased, from 1,365,917 lb. in 1898 to 1,478,756 lb. in 1899. Olive plants are being tried§ 
in some of the up-country districts, but it is too early yet to see any result. ' 

Tanning Plants.—The Crawford Cutch Co., established in 1895 (see report) to extract cutch, 
from mangrove bark at Trincomalee, &c., has ceased operations this year. Acacia decurrens has 
proved a valuable tan bark for high levels and has been a good deal planted. : 

Fruit.—The supply of fruit plants has been increased so far as our resources will allow, an 
we have now a small supply of most tropical fruits available for sale at any time. The Curator off 
Peradeniya prepared avery useful guide to the cultivation and uses of the fruits suitable for moderates 
elevations, which was published as a circular. 

Fodder Plants.—Trifolium Johnsonii, which has been recommended as probably suitable fo 
up-country patanas, has been on trial at Hakgala. Six small beds were planted out in August on «fy 
piece of ordinary patana land. The ground was thoroughly broken up, made even, and the plants pug 
out at distances of one foot apart ; three beds were liberally supplied with manure, the others not)” 
The plants in the manured beds grew well, and at the end of November had completely covered tha 
beds with foliage and flowers 4 to 6 in. high. The unmanured plants hardly grew at all, and most} 
of them died. It seems unlikely that this plant will grdéw on patana land without manure. Th 
plants when in full flower were attacked by hares and eaten down ; we have therefore no seed, bu 
can supply a few dozen shoots to those who may care to give this plant a trial. Lucerne at Hakgala§e 
though the plants are now over eight years old, has continued to crop well during the year. : 

Trees.—The cork oak at Hakgala, which has been hanging back for some years, has at leas®” 
made a start, and has grown well during the last six months. Casuarina montana, a Java species§ * 
which seems likely to suit the barren Uva patanas, is on trial at Hakgala and other places. The 
drought told severely on the plantations of oaks and pines at Hakgala. Those, however, that have 
taken hold of the soil look very well. § 

Ornamental Plants.—The new varieties of Cannas at Peradeniya have been added to during 
the year,and have been a great success and in much demand for private gardens. The privaté 
nursery gardens in the Island have been improving considerably of late, and there is less need for th@ © 
Government gardens to supply any ornamental plants other than the very newest sorts and rare 
species. 


11.—REPORT OF THE ENTOMOLOGIST. 


Mr. Green was absent in England from April 8 to October 6. He has done much work sine 
his return. 


Morowak Korale Tea Pest—During my absence from Ceylon numerous letters appeared in the locai pres 
describing a caterpillar plague in the Morowak korale district. Alarming reports were published of the rapid sprea 
of the pest, and the occurrence appears to have caused a considerable scare. No specimens of the insect seem to hay 
been preserved, and its identity can therefore be conjectured only. From the somewhat vague descriptions receive 
itis evident that the caterpillar belonged to the Limacodid family, and to the section bearing urticating spines. The 
may have been any of three species, Thosea recta, Thosea cana, or Natada nararia, three species that have on seyeré 
occasions come into temporary prominence as tea pests. Several correspondents presumed the caterpillar to be the 
described in my early work on “Insect Pests of the Tea Plant” under the name of the ‘‘blue-striped nettle-grub 
ee aay But that is a considerably larger insect, and one of which I have never experienced any serio 
outbreak.” 

The caterpillar in question made its appearance in the latter half of July, and seems to have been extré 
ordinarily abundant. It is reported to have completely defoliated ten acres of tea in as many days, and to have als 
stripped any cinchona trees that were growing in the affected area. The superintendent of the estate on which 
appeared made careful observations at the time, and has supplied me with the following particulars of the invasion, 

The caterpillars were first noticed on the 15th July on a patch of about half an acre. Two days later 3 aer 
were affected, after which the pest extended its area at the rate of 5 acres a day, until 25 acres were attacked. Broa 
belts were cut round the affected area and all the included tea pruned. The prunings and sweepings were burn 
The pest disappeared completely for the time. Afterwards young caterpillars were observed on the new flush. Tk 
flush was therefore stripped for four successive rounds, resulting in the final extermination of the brood, and 
further damage was incurred. 

The point that attracted most attention, and was the chief cause of alarm, was the remarkable rapidity wi 
which the plague is said to have spread. This must be accounted for, not by the caterpillars having actually travelle 


* Since writing the above, Mr, I’. M. Mackwood informs me that he raised moths from some of these caterpillars, a1 
that they proved to be Thosea recta, Ampsn. ; 
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Jat that rate—(they are a slow moving species, belonging to the family Limacodidae (slug-like), and could not 
Findividually travel any great distance)—but from the eggs of an earlier brood having been deposited on successive 
\days, starting from the original centre and extending outwards as the moths became dispersed. 

The second (or more properly the third) brood of very young caterpillars observed on the new flush no doubt 
Jresulted from eggs laid by moths from the survivors of the principal brood. 

The superintendent reports that caterpillars were seen to emerge from some of the cocoons. I can only 
account for this by suggesting that some of the caterpillars may have temporarily sheltered themselves in empty 
cocoons ; or possibly the cocoons may have been accidentally broken open, revealing the caterpillar reduced in size, 
‘Jas it always becomes just before pupating. The usual transformations must have been passed through: from egg to 
caterpillar, caterpillar to chrysalis (enclosed in its cocoon), chrysalis to moth ; then another batch of eggs and a 
repetition of the cycle. BONE 

Caterpillar pests (of indigenous species), though temporarily very severe, are seldom of such serious importance 
as many less sensational pests. Their period of activity is usually short, and the attack is not often repeated on the 
same spot in the following season. Most of such outbreaks might be prevented if the earlier and smaller broods of 
the insects had been noticed and destroyed. 

Tea Tortriz.--An exception to the usual rule (as regards repeated attacks) must be made in the case of the 
ortrix caterpillar, which has recently been very destructive in the Dikoya and Hatton Districts. I have well- 
Jauthenticated reports of successive attacks in October, November, and December. It is said to come on when the tea 
jis in full flush, from four to six months after pruning, and results in a very serious loss of leaf. This pest is now 
‘being studied, and will form the subject for one of the Botanic Gardens Circulars. 

Beneficial Insects —The little colony of ladybirds (Exochomus nigromaculutus) from the Cape, the arrival of 
which was recorded in my report for 1898, at first throve very well. During my absence in England it was well 
‘looked after by Mr. J. F. Jowitt, of Craig, Bandarawela, who, after liberating 70 beetles on bug-infested coffee in 
/Haputale, returned to me 184 insects in various stages, making a total of 250 from the original 5 survivors of the 
‘ consignment received just twelve months before. They continued to breed freely until about the middle of Novem- 
‘ber, during which time 30 more beetles were liberated on an Araucaria tree infested with Hriococcus araucaria, and 
32 were despatched to the Government Entomologist in Java for experimental work there. Sinee the middle of 
. November no more eggs have been deposited. The adult insects have been gradually dying off, and there are no 
Jyoung ones to take their place. It is evident that this is the season at which the beetles naturally cease breeding. 
The same circumstances were noticed last year. I hope to be able to retain a sufficient stock till breeding recom- 
mences, about March, to further increase the colony, and to liberate larger numbers with a view to their becoming 
naturalized in the Island. 

Though I am not very sanguine that these particular beetles will ever prove an efficient check to the ravages 
of “‘green-bug ’ (Lecaniwm viride), I am still of opinion that their introduction will be distinctly beneficial. They 
feed readily upon many different scale-insects, and may possibly prove more useful against other species than the. 
toffee-bug. With regard to its work upon Lec. viride, it does not make a sufficiently clean sweep of the scale-bugs.. 
Tt picks and choses individuals, leaving others untouched. It is however more efficient than appears on the surface. 
lt singles out gravid females and eats out the egg-containing parts. Many of the scales also, that at first sight 
appear to be untouched, have really been punetured and the fluid contents imbibed. 
Disease of Annatto (Bixa orellana).—Karly in October specimens of a common cattle fly (Haematopota, sp.) 
were sent into the office, with the report that they were causing scrious injury to annatto plants in the Matale 
District. As the flies of this family are known to be blood-sucking insects, it was thought extremely improbable that 
tt they could be the real cause of the injury. An official -visit- was made to the estate for the purpose of investigating 
the matter. It was found, as expected, that the flies, though present in large numbers, had no connection with the 
sease. It was a significant fact that the flies were thickest in the neighbourhood of a cattle-shed. The injury to 
annatto shoots was referable to a canker disease, aggravated in some cases by Helopeltis, the eggs of which insect 
re occasionally found embedded in the diseased tissues. 
a Diseased cabbage plants were received from Nuwara Hliya in October. The roots were badly affected by the 
“finger and toe disease” (Plasmodiophora brassice), while the leaves were completely riddled by caterpillars of the 
ilmost cosmopolitan ‘ diamond-back moth” (Plutella cruciferarum). : 
thal Tea-mites—The annual loss inflicted by “red spider” and other tea-mites is engaging the attention of the 
qi) Otice. Hxperiments are being started, designed to mark the effect of pruning in different months with regard to the 
wevalence or otherwise of tea-mites. A circular on the subject is being prepared, and it is hoped that ready 
istance will be given in conducting the very simple experiments required and sending in the equally simple reports, 
xy Hbas only by the recording of abundant data, and its collation, that it will be possible to obtain reliable results. 
_ _Weevils on Tea.—In November a rather serious plague of weevils on young tea was reported from the Boga- 
i Wantalawa District. The beetles appeared in young clearings at an elevation of about 5,000 feet, and caused serious 
ry by eating off all the new shoots springing from stumped plants. Specimens were sent to England for 
ntification and proved to be Brachyaspistes tibialis, Jekel, MSS., a species hitherto represented in the British 
seum collection by a single exainple only. Live beetles were kept under observation. They fed freely on young 
leaves and remained alive for more than two months. Small batches of eggs were laid by the beetles just below 
surface of the ground, which hatched out as minute yellowish grubs, but did not thrive under the artificial 
iditions of a breeding cage, and soon died. Itis probable that in nature the grubs feed upon the rootlets of plants, 
her of the tea itself or of some weed. 
it oe Quarantine experiments, in the form of fumigation of plants received in Wardian cases, have been attended 
eal id th most satisfactory results. The hydrocyanic acid gas treatment has been employed. It has been ascertained 
- hat subjecting the plants to a high density of the gas for a comparatively short period is more effective than using 
|| tower strength of gas for alonger period. For an ordinary Wardian case, with cubic contents (above soil level) of 
bout 10 feet, gas was generated from 4 oz. cyanide, 3 oz. sulphuric acid, and $ oz. water, and the plants kept under 
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treatment for half an hour only, at the end of which time the case was thrown open. As a check onthe experiments 
sprays of plants with living Orthezia insects (lantana-bug) were included. In each case the result was most 
satisfactory. Hvery insect was killed and not even the most delicate plant was appreciably injured. Jt is important 
that the treatment should be conducted after sunset: 5.30 to 6 P.M. is the best time. On subsequently examining the 
plants treated (which had just arrived from England) two notable scale-insects—not yet established in Ceylon —were 
found, viz., Lecanium hesperidum (the scale of the orange tree), and Pulvinariu flocciferu (an enemy of Camellia 
plants). Both these insects would probably flourish in this country, the former on Citrus trees of all sorts, the latter 
on tea (a close ally of the Camellia). Fortunately the insects had been killed by the treatment. The plants have 
since been under observation, but no fresh attack has occurred. 

Xyleborus fornicatus, the ‘“shot-hole borer,” still attracts attention and has been recorded from several fresh 
localities. Where attention is paid to the destruction (by burning) of prunings in affected fields, the pest can be kept 
within bounds, though it is practically impossible to exterminate it. 

Orthezia insignis (lantana-bug) is still rampant. It has firmly established itself as a garden pest, where its 
presence causes the disfigurement of some of our most ornamental shrubs. Cases of its sudden appearance on small 
plots of tea have been reported ; but prompt measures (pruning and burning) have been successful in eradicating it 
in such situations. No natural enemies have been observed. Nothing seems to relish the Orthezia. 

The damage caused by White Ants (termites) in Ceylon and the cost of preventive measures to safeguard 
timber is recognized to be enormous. From its subterranean habit it is difficult to fight against this destructive pest. 
But this very habit would lend itself to the bisulphide of carbon treatment. The fumes from the bisulphide are 
heavier than air and sink to the bottom of any receptacle or hole. It is a well-known means of destroying wasps in 
their ‘nests ; it is the most effective way of reaching weevils and other insects in large masses of grains ; and it is 
coming largely into use in parts of the United States to destroy rats and ground-squirrels in their holes. For white 
ants all that would be necessary would be to soak pieces of tow in the liquid and place them in the principal entrances 
of the ant-hills or burrows, block up all the holes, and leave the fumes to do their deadly work. Unfortunately 
carbon bisulphide is not obtainable in Ceylon. Owing to the inflammable nature of the fumes the Shipping 
Companies will not accept the risk for the sake of the small quantities required. I have been unable even to obtain 
a sample for experimental purposes. If it could be shown to be a certain means of exterminating white ants, large 
quantities of the chemical might be employed, and it might be possible to obtain supplies by some of the coasting™ 
steamers that now carry other explosives, paraffin oil, &c. 

Many scale-insects in Ceylon are subject to various Hpidemic Fungal Diseases which serve to keep them in check 
With the assistance of Mr. John Parkin, of Cambridge, the different species of these entomophavgous fungi are being 
studied, and cultures are being propagated with a view to their possible use against other scale ; ests. 

Collections of Coccide have been sent in for determination from India, Mauritius, Java, and Australia 
Various other insect pests have been received from the planting districts of South India for examination and report. 

In conclusion, I must earnestly ask for the assistance of planters and all agriculturists in the collection of 
specimens, observations, and all data connected with insect pests. Without such assistance it it impossible t 
efficiently carry on the work of the Department. Iam frequently informed that such and such a product has heer 
attacked by some insect ; but that specimens were not sent in, as it was probably one that I knew all about, and tha 
I must be overwhelmed with such letters and material. I would therefore impress upon planters that reports of eacl 
attack of even the commonest insect pest should be sent in to the Department, accompanied, whenever possible, b 
specimens. Such reports are filed and the specimens preserved and registered for future reference. This materia 
will be of the greatest value. in determining the times and seasons and the distribution of the various injurio 


insects. 


12,.—LABORATORY AND HERBARIUM. 


The present laboratory has been occupied during the year by the following workers :—M® 
Parkin, from January 1 to April 14; Mr. A. K. Coomaraswamy, at intervals from January 1 to Mare 
5; Professor K. Goebel, of the University of Munich, from January 22 to February 9; Mr. H.§ 
Goodrich, of Oxford University, from July 14 to July 18; Mr. EH. M. Wilcox, of Harvard Universit} 
from September 19 to November 1; Mr. E. E. Green, from October 7 to December 31; Dr. A. Preye 
of Berlin, from November 24 to December 31. Mr. Parkin was chiefly engaged in investigations int 
the methods of coagulation of indiarubber milks, the preliminary results of which have already bee 
published in the circulars. Mr. Coomaraswamy was chiefly engaged in the coilection of material f¢ 
teaching purposes ; Professor Goebel collected a considerable amount of material of various kin¢ 
for further study in Europe; Mr. Goodrich was occupied in zoological study, Mr. Wilcox and D 
Preyer in investigations of various points in economic botany. The Director was engaged in mar 
economic studies, and in completing the monograph of the Podostemacee ; these studies were co! 
tinued during the summer in Kew and Paris. 4 

JOHN C. WILLIS, 


Peradeniya, January 30, 1900. Director. 
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* Also Wild Cinnamon in 1899—189,108 1b. bates and 692,279 1h, chips. 


, Monthly Shipment of Ceylon Tea to All Ports—1s9S and 1s99. 
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> Supplement to the “ Tropical Agriculiwrist.” 


COFFEE AND PEPPER EXPORTS FROM SOUTHERN INDIA, 1898-99. 


To the Editor “ Ceylon Observer,” Colombo. Tellicherry, 3rd October, 189). 


Dean Siz,—I haye the pleasure to fornish you with my Annual Statement of Exports of Coffee and Pepper for the y-ar ending 30th June, 1899, the tota’ igares of which approximately ropresent 
what the crops of these products in India for the year in question amounted to, As naual, I farther show the distribution of shipmauts tovarions ports, and have aided the figncos relating to exports for 


the three previous years for the purpose of comparison. 

Correr.— As TI anticipated when Ilast wrote, the crop for the past year showsaa vast improvement in regard to quantity over the previous one, being no less than 93 % greater. Ofthe quantity shipped 
owt. 2,40,432 may be regarded as Plantation, and the balance owt. 1,53,659 as Native Coffee, showing an actunl increase in Plantation Coffee, as compared to the previous ‘year of cwts. 1,18,915, and in Native 
Coffee of cwts. 72,001. Unfortanately the beneficial result of m bigger crop has to a grent extent been nullified by the great fall in the price of the product and I find it impossible to give my usual 
figures as to the ayorage value of the Coffee exported; there being such a wido difference betweon the prices obtained by desirable crops and parcels, as compared to inferior; in fact a quantity of the 
latter were unsold at 30th June, 

In regard to the comiu+ crop, it is evident that nothing like last year’s quantity will be secured, but for the sake of all concerned, i 
be an improvement in the London and continental markets for same, ? 

Perren.—The total exports of this spice amounted to cwt, 2,87,041, or some 89 per cont more than was shipped Jast year, the value of which at an ayerage of R92-8 per owt. amounts to 
R77,03,832-8-0. The price of Pepper averaged RS8-8 per owt. over that of the previous year; and althongh Tellicherry still continues to be the Ohief port of export for this spice the large and increasing 
quantity shipped from the ports of Cochin and Alleppy is remarkable. Tom, dear sir, yours faithfully, 

RALPH TATHAM, Agent to Arbuthnot & Co, 


is hoped that it will exceed that of 1897-98, and that there may 


NO PEPPER FROM SOUTHERN INDIA DURING THE SWASON ENDING 80TH JUNE 1899. 
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nega pea in the oe arnpamn T 642000 74 7 E pao ok Glentaaffo of 87000 74 MELO fel 
edna n cone ye aimalsiah attakell H 1 2 3 8 | Gon 7 10100 OF | ya 1 
SE agg ot redced nd oot wih strong oe Aer w 7 | Penland i 15000081 |. Gordon oom) 98 | Rta Valley i 
Joes. The PROPOR: Ay ct reformer ia the methods | Now Versdoniya _M 6h caso HE 117500 9k | Gattats 81500 7$ 48000 OF 
Fouhatribution uniting with tho most conservative } Pitakando HM 511500 65 6 | Pres H ey 8 | Gowornkollo 54000 9 =4 DISTRIBUTION OF CEYLON DRA.—Tha 
ol doalers in defence of Tone cee costnny | St. Leonards, oa 511500. 104 522500 11? {9 pedoratte Ht a ae Gona Adika Coy. 93000 68 ey ports/rom Cotouro]in 18% aounred 10 30 
A after a month spent in conte! eens 350,000 Tbs. to 600,000 Ibs. ngwaril S21 thactoy Bie revoepccarcacsy + OGSLTE FOB 
nod Aer eM yeriopembich time Poole Bales were) agatia ibs 3,600,000 bs. a a at Joanne ole tfaaati a Moot entire atipeed 10 tho, Crarran Kusepox 
WF racticaly sos nd, 7. meses sree oyP ind | Bandarapolla HM 459000 67 306500) | notre Ba A A ROURTOR era ea 7 Tc00" CF UNS eT Zhe IMT alee 
vereby the allowance was ai 2 455000 7; ovo farimo) 03800 i aba ‘orben and Walker's compilation 
nid ate miodifeation, of the wystem of epee a eee a eirsn Z 119300 ot Hopenall el Al sees Aheratatribatton from CoLoMno fer tho past 
igbing. At the beginning of Angast SE 358500 aloo 2 7A | Iviow a 
Tippy sod demand were egain in opertlon, m0 | ey u eG fell H 118500 114 | Thdfan Walk 57500 68 Your, rrespaegtletn i 
ia sales were resurped. Common tea, beibg 5&s) artry 0 1 eclare. H 122000 St | Ingurugalla 75000 7 -  Colintries America & 
Uiberal supply, pradaslly receded in a valuo till | Dogalossa L 425500 6 iH is0000 63. | 2 tf in Europe. Canada: 
foc in shart} tied: ouldibe, 1624 and even ie 369500 Sh |igpemer® a Kallugalla 51400 By sth 
fort} time it could{be quoted al Dray hIo H 150000 78 | Kadumallai $0000 74 1599 ett a 
Sia Perib. and all good quality teas commanded | Dacsiuano i a1so00 94 fe it ee GRC Ce bt a S919710 88 3,081"002 
{ieeiok competition ands ae PaPeanct Elston L 238500 7 vn HM 169500 64 xa 75000. 8 4897 ya oe L714 2,180,158. 
= for aby months past. ‘Wbrougbont the 7 4 | ppambil aloogaln it 9950 60449 : 
$BtsEa and practialiy to tbe ud of the year the | Heminglor’ BS 277000 OF alwatura L 114000 Ok | Featupahant 1) Se 5 gida2 "831378 
slough: commanded ‘= firm uarkety and jeaeaio3 a ae mM Syosoo 9) | Hantane . i a Reonagaha Ella 59000 7 Year. Alles! & Australia, India. Chion & 
TpAE Bever attaining to the bigh level of thé | Lo Vallon ep pigebatenda see 55000) 7 fauritian. iia 
Te iSegratien, eradoaliy sdeanced 1a perl, from | Mount Vernon soio00 9) | Hezpuaabs a | intro) 25000) 7B i vp Suagapare 
The Dita bORt touched at the beginning of Sept. | Rothschild H 4150006 od H 188000 11 | Kaluga 57100 83 tes 567,616 1,468,303 
TEs cd Denuattrall recult of the attention alternately | Spamrock ss 375000 Of 3 Kalugama 8 ey 16161468; 
Sieteetanont ec end thafiness,| crc i 703000 9. cod West 140008 8SOO) 7d 1897 1,091,559 1,245,312 
descriptions Air dally, wana decidedly lower market | Soy, H 490000 8 aM 57000 7k 62060 73 
throughout IRS ieater part of the year ormediam | SPTOR Vilcy I 414500 it ee ey a 80009 9} DISTRIBUTION of Be 
See poedncl, Broken Pekoes with plenty Sunnyeroft t 0 0} | Hyndford M 72000 4 85000 SE doring th th cat Troports ots = Ceylon Tea, 
oe ae atly cheapueae athe “cap which sold Talawakello a 400000, 108] iviitand MM. -109000 6) = $1000 Of Ree ee pan gbree years taken {com tho Bossy Or 
Toes year, when cOmMgpagee ens during the pre- | Tellal-oya H 358000 10 Honasgeria HM — 197000 bE M 69500 74 5 
oot at e mcch lower Fangs of eS win er yy) 408000 7 HH 193000 103 kona M S000) Gh = 
cage Prie % Val pol L 6h | Maymoll; H 9450 8h re 
The Average Price for Mil Yatadoria L 863000 7 : Maymolly i Ele 
ea elen Tea sold cn : 200,000 to 350,000 Ibs. M 16000 6) | Midtothian i 7k 3 
Ambatenne “TL 330500 6F 6b aia Be ey es H 0500 73 € 
5 Gi allebokka {S00U cf inna 8 
Foxe Coxsturriox or O5TI0% 16) daring 1899 Aceexclia L Z tj | Kanlalova M 112000 7a | Seantagtnes Hq tO) HH as 
showed an increase of nearly 3,000,000%D. over that | trssabrakolly & Dell 8° | Kataboola H 72) Moolgama M 7 31 2064,565 1,402,361 
oti mci fl die ae gee | Datagle aL 1, | Ritaraiie HH | Momo |b ao Gr rect era basse 
v tue se 18 gall 3 &; Moralio; data: i 
Eres be altsfbated to sibs compat et the | Beoveula aM 0ss00 Ob || Kekalwat M 110500 BE) Mount Templo MX 81500. 7 S04 1,224,621 
neater weight of Ontxs and Jarax growths aliracte | Beaumont M -84000u 351500 Keenakello i 5 74 | North Covo 1500 03 - a 
FF the bigher rates raling for common tes, Belgravia H 233500 Kelbamo u 7% | Norton BM © 73500 7 FE TCO CTE 
¥. TTuivx also showed a continced steady Geafineeemaminizws, — H246000 Kel H 9 | Nutbourno H 50000 9 ean fh poe 
wehguent, tho reexports of Ceriox leaf daring the\| preter H 100 Kellicbeddo i 1} | North Pundaloys | H 78 joAuD oF THA aS eel eee oe 
past year contributing S767 per cent. of the total Gude Group M_ 236500 = vin a fi Nabavecna HM 63000 75 1589 
zport trade from the conntry, against 23-35 per cent Campion H irrimaittio | Nawalskando =. 92000 72 Per cents, aromas Per centage 
Gfiixpur, and 2057 per cent. of Cmixa; thesatis- | (yoparsels H ys BS W 8) | Ool/gano M = 88500 7¢ of to of total. of total 
factory nature of this expansion is best apprecisted | (> Man, H 8h H 7k | Orwell M 83000 74 79500 74 To Indian. Th. 1b, 
Shen it ia noticed tbat Bre yeara ago, hereexporis | (13. Stale H of Kenilworth HM 6 | Ormidalo TH 75500 10k 7500 10g | 185,000,000 65-25 116,500,000 64°86 
Bf Grriox tea formed! 1620 per cent. of the total. | & f; HM st Kew HE rel pees Hr o1000 SE 775008 Coslon. 124,500,000 67. 
t 1143 per cent. of Inpu, and 7267 per cent. eit M 8 Logan L 39 6t | Panmoro H 71500 8 70000 8f | 85,000)000 85-08 71,500,000 38:11 
Garors- ha isves abfnrmente froma) Ooxeang 8S | aa = % 2 Labakella H 1730008 9$ | Peacock Hil HM 89000 7t 81500 6h] 9. China, &e, 
eountries othe ae mh they Ta pot abaw IB 0 105 Labderdalo 157500 6 131500 6 | Pootbank H 53500 8g 65500 8 | 2eONO O69 000,000 12:03 61,000,000 33, 
ory, id not shew the Larant 174000 62 147000 6 | Prostos H 9) 81500 10 000 
le nas in 1833; the Bich reaton t 19,500,0001b. 218,000,0001b. 185,500,000 1 
7 7 rejadie Lawrence 164500 8b M 66000 7 26000 6 sAz, SS =) 000, " 1,500,000 Ib. 
nt ra time o| prejodicial ss 8 Teasayalla 6 2 
@iect co the Aceruaias demand. bat on the decline 105000 7¢ Rahanwatto H St — = 5 i 7 
ef this class to = wore normal level, tho decrease 200841 180500 85 aba tinea H 78 gi000 8t | win XPD RES chia disey uel Canon en compared: 
f ith {ist of Gbinn and other coantrles Taal year, Bre 
Stas alcacst entirely recovered. Biaoa nlgo 00000 St 26000 H 00 7% 76000 74 | years and nine years ogo faken from tho Boaxp oF 
‘The effect of tho sustained demand in 293000 74 teat i LER se 0 7h — — | Yaak Beronxs — : 
tes doring 1599 is very apparent in com) Ellekando ee i Part Rillamullo itt 7k SP 1809, 1594. 1590. 
yesclis obtsined by the various Cerion Tea Estates, | Elbedd F 306500 Bt 99000 Ritnagoria Ht 92 58000 10 Por centage Percentage _Porcentage 
‘hich we bave tabulated sx orual, with tb Bus 2% 140000 7 20500 Sk 00500 OF of total. of tota}. of total 
of the previ year. Many of the high-elevation | yy) 7, a L 270500 \ 107500 72 — GF 25600 7 _ tb. Indian. Ib, Ih. 
vex, expecially thore remarkable for ratherlight | A - 6h 72 | Mally Totam 174500 «7h 144600 95000 6 83500 62 Ti87S 23:96 9,551); 1113 2,624,000 
poring tens of deliate avons, tlle to realn Ease 213500 0) | Macduff 111000 $7 102000 Of BADDOSTTEL wooo) Shi yaaa Germs es mo tresnintveacee au aus 
gach good prices aa in 1895: on the other hand the | Fortyee #29000 5} | Muddegadera 101000 Gf 103500 Oh H «e500 BE 75008. 144,823 97" 020 1620 1,42: | 
Jow-lying gardens abew s bighly satisfactory increase | Gallaxudins 3 | Sanuscodagatia 127000 OF OF) | arate Pe cored aera tk Chins, er 
in the returns. ‘This distinguishing feature of the | Gallabedde a Seecle 100500 8, 8} ¥ Se ae coutaty 70 SST 23,178,969 72°67 32,910,000 6904 
Fesults of Iust,year'e working x more readily notice- | Gurmmsdus HK 250000 62 21000 hay ra Tn Margarots 69500 8% 670 n Sey ‘S 
eral of eat sae Tauaiia of Diermicre, whlch || Gikiganskanda  %, 78000 74, 400500 Meh Ee ee + || Sombawatto TM = 88000 624500 OF 077 Ib. (SO) 171s. —_90,956,00016. 
Shows that the Sine teas of Nowana Burra and ile 200,000 te 390,000 Ihe oie 103500, 99 7:3000 Mut Shawlanda 07500 7 19500 6) | N.B—We Havo given tho figures for nine yosra ago 
Deighbourhood sversged 14 per Ib. lews then in 189%, | Glen Alpin “Th 9nk00 8” 154500 7+ 168500 64 | Shannon i600 7h — — | (instead of Ten), ax in 1889 the Roardof Trade retoros 
ES Do easenT eset a ea | Glexagse 1k 213000 85 154008 a aon ow | Stiauuersitte 61500 # sooo, 7a | me fot esi ander tho gronth of India, Ceylou, 
than revious year HK 27200. 9 ‘Maprobana 9000 10) 6§ fom, 
ee a is anaes a5 Spent mat also st SE er at Thore H 05500. BF 80300 9 
t year we ventured to think the bed-rock o! 59 74 | ‘Thotulagall 1500 10} RD RB 3. 
ralse had at engl ben strch: nod when we, eo i i Millis 10100 7} 90H dae h | UH 17500 10k EOE C)) BEES 
Zider that the increased supplies 1599 realised a nH oO ipittakand, 410500 164500 fry 7 H = = 
Tiattioully higher average than the ontput of 1505, 230 7 Morar ee de eet Palas aM 81000 68 | IMPORTS of Tea daring the past tone your os, 
Shere ssenau|toibalarere wel ree for hope tpt | Heatherley HM £25000 7 Mount Tesaant 121600 Uplands M 156500 6 | From Ib. 1b. The Tb. 
Ser may. Bo caelel to polat cot, thst we || Heniold itt Mudamana 172500 Uma Oya on 59500 0 | odin 145,692,117 189,596,270 154,784,207 127,721,885, 
are once more in some danger of over-prodaction. | Hoonoccotna Ns ee 102000, Vicarton HM 82000 6} | Ceylon 10278697 87,618,077 90,025,678 501,850,065 
Tntil quite lately it was more or less assumed that Holyrood East H ti Seto and 118000 V.O,A. H 297000 6h | China 88,820,259 97,077,769 28,760,297 $5,299,730 
pope 4 Narapgall 145600 Warloigh HM 0000 7k | Re COs ay zo57d Ga80209 1.519, 


the falure increase in the ontpnt from Crxiox woald 

be very slight, and that the limit of production was 

almost reached. ‘The estimate originally made of 

The 1599 crop and its eventos! oot-turn, as well a» 

the estimated Increase, of 9,000,000 Ib. In tbe crop of 
the current year, tend to show thet the determ 
‘ation to cultivate more highly, by » systematic 

rabjected to manuring, 1s likely 

tions formed in this connection, 

reat care in placking will 


‘The catimste originally mada of the 1899 crop wax 
195,460,000 Ib, of mbich only 93,000,000 1b. were ex- 
A'to be available for this country, it being 
Fotcalsted that the direct shipments from Covompo 
‘rkots would sbsorb 92,000,000 1b. but aa 


making 
enrrens at bome for common ta 


18,000; 
will be al 


20,000, 


Onna and Java growths, 
Showed ox Increuse of about 9,000,0001b. over that 


Beeakn, 


‘the exception of finest teas the Breaks likely to at- 
fact the most attention are those engine fe may 
TI to 100 boxes, 


WEEKLY POBLIC AUCTIONS OF ORYLON TEA 
DUKING 1699 WITH AVERAGE TRIO 


Tove NH «223000 87 Narangalla 925 7, 97500 
IMP nm sr000 i Neabee Ton00 3 | ettewal i 72500 Toul toe 

Imbool pittis M = 240500  Foroat 10180 C* iS - elves 

eriabensty M 30700074 anton 1a5e00 Weabanstale 63000 9 | months 290,887,101 271,693,683 268,500,411 265,594,123 


Kasdancwors HM 286000 7 Mikakolawa 180000, 
atosloye nH 2 North Matalo MoD Wownbeddo 
patito Mate) Te Nerangella(UVA) Mt ARO, 6} | Woroxol 69000 four yoares— 
KausklosGroup HIM 238000. 7 Oralgaly TM 14n000 7 a} Wibaragalla Ht oso o oa oa ost 
Ketiyajalla Aig M 170500 gy = 8 t 103,041 ~ 
po Bie TE ae a ee 
Tideconibol Pombagama 190000: a W 29,000 to 60,000 Iba. onl rvs? 14,695,896 17,242,246 19,891,67: 
Mahsdows Saree 163500 7; 7 ane ii = ey tre 6,726,114 4,816,073 4,120,782 4,718,251 
Matera Pingarawo ei i} My eae H 43500 8 Te oo ieee 
Mayol Pita Natinallo ea 7 | Antony Mallo — «.. =  — | month 249,560,614 235,414,104 281,899,774 227,785,000 
eae : Polishalante 108000 i Of] Arratenn ii 3600) 08) | era eee ee 

rely + ortreo i) = — ol! Ly ing t nat four 
Mosaville ia 182000 H Aurion M im Sa 199, ‘es? ie +} aa, 

rm 
tat ie ie | dae cialis ta kulae amie 

Nicholaoya i 8 a 4 Shine 11,055,988 olTsG.027 19,992,024 20,0734 

la Goodagalla M 71 053,600 
Gatowele 7 OF | Diciatatana SEY aie, TuMTOX ATO orate 

roni0] hy 
Sononsgalla i OF | Booroomdelia IRL of Tonlbe 62,990077 994,902, 97984785. 9,028,908 
Pontlya 7 iu iy H 8 STOOK of 
parrefitia i i Q Hue Hy |lavanwolore ot hapa Tegan an 
25500. = A 
Pon-y-lan 1 Bi 8 GL 49500 = Tbe 1b. fe 
Poradonta 71 H De 
a rate it i u 21000, G All soxte 119,010,000, 99,476,000 100,957,000 108,709,000 
CE hae HH a i nat 88500 A 
n 90000 

nee if u q & ain o TULY tPOnTS OF CHYLON THA INTO LONDON 
on Naa a os 
Sandringharo 9 He HIN; noo { , 
Sangohar aM 7 HH M 
Bt, John del Rey H 238000 8 M H 31000 | 
Boxamna HM = 251000 7} H ipod, Hy 
Sprinywoed M 205000. 6 by 24000 7 = 
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147500, 


‘The question of the preparation of the rubber from the milk is thon 
taken up ‘The faults of the rough mothol hitherto invuse in'Coylon are 
pointed out; putrefaction, mould, and want of thorough tying ore the 
chief, wo methods of preparing Heyen milk are described, that by means 
of acetic acid nd shat by means of mercurio chloride. Both of these 
yield very good rnbber indeed; the objection co the latter in that 
some of the mercuric salt is left in the rubber, which may 
interfere with its market yalue. Castillon milk is then dealt with, 
Ab present the number of trees in Ceylon ix too small to make it 
worth while to use the centrifugal machine, and ere is recon 
mended, this gives most excellent rubber at small cost. Am 


Lirenarone. 
The following books and papers, among others, may be consulted in the 
Library at Peradeniya; the initials and numbers indicate their position :— 


General, 


Files of letters, euttings, small patnphlets, &c., in Director’s Office (on spocial 
permission being obtained). 


Collins, Report on the Caoutchone of Commerce, 1872 ro 2 
Markham, Cultivation of Caontchone-yielding Trees in [ncia, 1870 DO 
Trimen, Notes on some Trees affording Indiarubher (Sessiohal y 
Papers, 1880) - r e « DO 
Spon, Workshop Receipts, 1, 407, 1V., 1 gS 


Miller, Elements of Clemistry, TL, 2 50 
Secligmann, &e., Le Cacoutehonc et Ja Guttapercha, Paris, 1800. ML 


6 

Watt, Dictionary of Economic Products of Inilin, Art. Iniinenbber. Y? 
Morris, Cantor Lectures ou the sources of Commercial Indin 

rubbery 1805 : = Mo 
Biffen, Methods of preparing Rubber, 1898 Fd 
Billen, Cosyrlation of Latex (Avuals of Botany, 1808), Directors 

ibra = : ich ? 
Chauveaad, Recherches etabryon. sur Yap. latte 

des Enphorbineses, &c., Baris, 1801 cepeen 
Faivre, sur te Latex du murier blanc (Ann. des Soo. Nat, 1860) 2. Kg 
Faiver, sar Ia Circulation, &., du Latex dunn le Ficuseluitien (1. ©1800) 4 
Green, Proteid Substances in Latex (Pros, Roy. Soc, 1886), Unbonat 

pamphlet, 
Obach Canter Lectures on Guttaporchn, Dircotor's Library. 
Scott, Laticiferous Vewols of Hovea (Lian Soe. Journ. NX, 568) G5 
Scott, Laticiferous Tissue of Manihiot GInziovil, (Q. dM, S. 1844), 

Director's Library 

Also many articles in the following und other Journals -— 
Reports of Royal Botanic Gardens, Poraleniya, 166Lue Chee 
Reports of other Gardens abroad, ¢., Java, Singapore, West 

Thies, Se. ne ES : : PON i 
Reports of Madras Forest Departnient A 2 
Reports, Ceylon Planters’ Association 2 AG 
Reports, Royal Gardens, Kew, 1870, &c, J 3 
Reports, Foreign and Coloni rane 
Agris. Bulletin, Malay Pe Ba 
Tndian Forester 5 ai BS 
Indische Mercanr cf Ni 
jamaica Bulletin ae d 
Kew Balletia 2 ne 
Notixblate Konigl Bot. Gardens, Berlin Ta 
‘Trinidad Bulletin os rs B3 
‘Tropical Agriculturiat ra 


Special, 
Castilloa—sce Cireolar 11, ya 
Assam Rubber: 
Imperial Tustitute Series of Handbook», 25 
Hew Molten, 1888, 2175 3801, 075 1800, 171 
rettell, Ficus elastion in Bur 
Alsiean Robbers: se ee 
‘ew Bulletin, 1888, 253; 1880, 63; 1800, 
Notieblatt, Berlin peace ees 
Colombian Rubbers 
Kew Bulletin, 1690, 149 2 
Para Rubber: = 
Circular 4 of this Series, 
Kew Bulletin, 1899, p. 160; 1898, August 


whet 


1895, 241 ; 1896, 76 


eq 


ue or Js 
JOHN ©, WILLIS, 
Peradeniys, May 25, 1899, Direstor, Roya! Botanic Gardens. 


GEO. WHITE & CO.S TEA 


hand this soason than in 1898-9, presumably attrityy~ 


VA. A i oT ) shipments for th PRoarEoTs, 
BEA IN CEYLO AND JAVA. Ithongh doliveriea for the wholo of 1899, vix, N.B.—"Ovorsido'” transphipmonts for tho Cont} See a aan ea deriog [the 
O22 000 Ibn, wore lightly above. thosn of 1899, nent, America, Canada, &e,, vie Londen, spt diced | aiihongh receipts both from Inlia and Ceylon during aU tne driers," so that litle trout has 
, oxperionced in rogard to this, ‘Tho weather appearg 


WS ANNUAL INDIA, | which roached to 93 hipments to othor ports 
oo bi 3,180,000 Ibs, thay moro nearly | AIRETTT foto abovo, Prior to. 1885-1880 th 


GEO WHITE & 
7 .) REPORT, ‘two million Ibs. under tho importa, 
OBYLON AND JAVA a STaKEN ae ToT aR Run the portion of tho crop ealimated | Coylon figures roprosent fofat exports {rom Colony 
LONDON, Sl, FENCHURCHSTHEN, BC. | for shipment to tho United Kingdom was 98  lllon | 119 proportion sent from thero to forciga ports Dafa 
bead 900. | Ibs., but tho amount dispatched turned ont to be ‘that dato being unimportant, ‘Arrivals from Jay 
yar last review tho chicf foature of | over 108 million Iba, Tho entire output was 129 | aro omitted, ns they vary {n difforont years, both] 
a ey aan the igh prico ruling) for tho lower | mllllon Ibe. as against 120} million Yes, in) 1808, 1a} | regulated according to tho stato of tho markots while 
ising if Hils led to | 116 million Ibs. in 1897. tako them. 


Rrades, and it is banily surpr hh 
Reade, ged chick wil tly acceuit for tho | |For, tho twelvo, months the following, passed] | Undermention i 
from all parts and conseqeatly tho | through tho London Auction Room =— than Great Britain, from Caloutta and Colombo, th 


tho past oight months havo boon considerably, moro|| experienced in pre a ty at 
10 havo 

thin was anticipated, yot owing to tho vitality of | tor numbor of “autumn favo Tate althongh 

tlio industry both at homo and abroad it Js probable | ‘tian usual havo roachod Bore. Thos, when mera 

that tho surplas will bo to a gront-dogroo worked off | brown in\lonf, found mush favour with boyers, and 
by any means, chemical or otherwise, moro 

afore tho mow orop arrives from Caloutta in any | DY MY Mom TST ty would moot of th 

quantity. ‘Throughout the porfod undor roviow | It jn roported that a sciontific oxport haabeon nga, oa 

Dusinoss bas at times auffored from many disturbing | to, vielt the Different gardens throughoat tnd; anq 
i mich matters as woll as formentation and oth 

ccaoag whioh wore iho 1/26) draft dispute, |/AUel mall ee Tee asscd’ will na dosh 


At tho dato of 0 


ated yield 
puymented Far of ecmmen and weliccro Tes which | 1890—1,198,100 pkgs. (Avarago 8a por 1b) Aoyslopment of whic! al 
have bad to be dealt with during tho currelh season, 1898—1, 105,860 pkgs. eS ‘74a por 1b.) asin ke yoar bofore, oarnoss of money coupled with the unsottlemont of | yooiyo his attention, 
1697—1,188,000 pkgs. (Averago nearly 84 per Ib.) | checking over suppl affairs brought about by the war in South Africa, 
SIZE OF BREAKS, 


=) The totals for the threo years, thoroforo, woro Ap- sport prices at a 
‘f LOE ge al and by tho disorganiaation oxisting prior to tho 


To contradistinction to the firat estimat® given in 
i tion of Caledtta proximate, while tho result did not diffor voi aoe event of the producer, 
sod by the Indes cane i 1899) altnoea materially; FY | wito bo aie caso, to the Bone! P seh tho aration elie BH, EET at an bonito ike fo 
trained until tho'l2ta September, wax placed nt | | Sinco Lat January arrivals havo been on an oxtond- cA ana, america, Gurnee ToHgf|| ona of these antowa Seo aan el wneave uneo lssb your Which slapd at undee’ 
785 million’ Ibs, available for Great Britain, whoroas a erat WER dani aa two montha oath ae Shipments from Calcutta Season ib ib esnteioncat oa hoaenes ferol ai Indin—20 Choste, 30 Hall-Chonts, 60 Boxes, 
: Se al x io u snoorned. What offeo! ae by oO 
,' ba., whilo in 1899 thoy wore 13,468,000] 1800-0 8,184,000 6.182.000 5,850,000, 1,779,000 00,68%)0) an i fe false Fe EO AN oat Ta Choate, 8k Hall-Ohot 40'Boxen, 


24 | Lots of loanor igo aro wold soparatol; 
of the auctions. parately at tho clos 


‘re aball probably receivo about 149 million Ibs, 
Toast 195} million Tbs, actually sbipped to this Siva vaca get, anfeon SESH) LAT) Tn 
{Riatry from Calcutta in 1808—1809. THA wldition | pho strong position of ordiaary Leafy Teas hore at Iter Gyrwjo0o mtlond_shorBoco THO 22.08 
{rine doubt, doo in a great measure to 18 reason | ho beginning of 1899 very likely attracted more than | Sbipmenta from Colenta ta money 


have it ia difficult, to forcsoo ; bot should it lea 
ity anticipated by somo pooplo, to Hinvortand is 
‘of medium and’ sno, tho former of which havo been. 
fly dey oi at, it willbe a boon ATEORTMENT. 


is, 
fated abore and algo to the moro favourstla weather | yitherto, ax tho Publi from 1st July. to th 35109, 000 
? sled istrict, expecially £3 Cai itherto, ax tho Public Salos from 1st July to the s ; tindly deprossed for months pa 
ated abory rat in most diaticts, especially Cachar | S3th, ule, included $8,900 packages, avoraging 7a] 16% yes isan SS coo to many, crpecially to thoro nipsah ‘oloreata) 110 40\| Tefq not well to allow ‘Toa to accumulate at the 
Fan epee and. tho bighor parts of Ceylon. | factory, an i kopt forany Tongth of time it i liable 


Tha Sylhet, both of which in 1898 suffered severely | For ]b,, whereas in tho two prior seasons thoy com- 

from drought. rized 30,200 packages ringing 7a perlb., and The Board of ‘Trado returns (which embrai 

‘Oa the whole the crop has proved to be of usoful q ¥ y a all the Bonded Warohouses in the United Kingdoy 
P 54,900 pakages 6d, par Ib, respectively. for tho past threo calendar yoara were:— 


een, Pari ther countrion havo for soveral yoars | to Jono lts freshnoss, nor to send 
Puut takon a fair proportion of fino Pokoos and Orange | Tndeed, under protent conditions los} many praton 
Pokoos, and thus supported theso grades, while they | qifforenco often exists botweon the valno of Ordi- 


Aeicription, but the proportion of fing invdices has | ‘he introduction of India and Coylon seed bh 
jooling, with {err ae Home Con al Dell Bonded si 

Thean lesa than ural. Darjeeling, wt veers | caused the yleld of the, young gardens to axsnme paeyiaay poias De Facer ate alto Epught approsiablo quantities of | nary Orango Pokoos, Fokovs and Poko, Bouchon 

the charactoriatics of those ‘Tons. ‘They aro freely ib, aoe Grlinay Lexy Winds. On tho whole therefore, | jt hocomen a question as to tho advisability of nae 

eh urablo to oxpansion in tho sale | ping thombhomo in onolino. This might ot all ovente 


tions, were disappointing, Assams, 2 
oa iormal character, though ehote HO com: | taken op by tho Dlendory wie fad tha ve too [tee nates sengen etaoe ih 
ent wor Fa fo 0 ( i x EaKIaK i 
SERS ER EAE ol eee ee rae MNT DC 
Heed the rich coloury infusions which ar looked | oyitrade has swollen ‘Theao denoto a satisfactory oxtension in. tho uso of 
for from this quarter, Cachars anil Sylhel§ showed . articlo at homo, and notwithstanding that the Ol 
improvement in quality, and benefited to# ¢onuider- EXPORTS FROM THE UNITED KINGDOM exports from here havo again diminished to, tho 

Improvement in qh, Rraratively adva5eid range | The totals of all Tea exported from tho United | tent of 4 million Ib., thore of British growth 

Qatablished for com=on to fair kinds. Aft of the | Kingdom during tho past elg! t months, as compared | an increase. 

rd, while the bulK marked | with tho two previous years, ara fllOv When writing at this timo in 1899 wo estima 


prospects socom favo 
of good Hquoring description 
common way bo partially 


whilo that for very | ho triod on amall Ratates whore tho orep fn limi 

uandoned, and tho | ‘ho following continues to bo a taloable. papriines 
provailing lowost rotail price bo Ie. 4d. per lb. IL] gay :—A Broken Pokoo of 30to 60 chests; 0 good 
tho purvoyors to tlie public cin induco their cus: | pokoo of 50 to BO chosts «a Pokoo Souchong of 70 to 
tomers to purchases nightly bottor blond than they | 199 choste, with an occasional break of Broken ‘Tea 
have lately porbapn heen aconatomed to, thoy would | or Pekoo Fanninge, Parcels containing dust are not 
not only Benefit thomsolvos but alto bolp to raiso | roadily marketable and therofero this should bo 
Tho Ghote Trade toa higher lovel than it has beon | sijted ont and packod by iteolf, for which purpeso 
"mo of tho patent psckagos now in yoguo might be: 


Kaagras wore up to standard, wile the bal Dark 
a falling off. Shipments from South Tndis wre liked July Tet 1899 to end of Febrnary 1900 ies from all h 278 milli r 
wal Soin yeap stented Ox | Sly We 1908 to eat of Eebreary 189 txpples op all gurces mull rash 27 eles | on for amo in. 
{fone trom Trsvansory ani for the deat favour | uly Iat 1897 to end of Rebraney 2SSS!— |, |274800,000 10, uta the {otal imports, owing anion Atiitved ao as to nyoid leakago on tho voyago rosult- 
af tho best from the Neigherries and Wy pala. Oe lon Tetay Er ACS esas Gono Gnas previously moationod, Wit! Under the eiroumstancos already alluded to, and gh jotsist vee SO eta (ease bal Pee 
all probability be 287 million Ib. statistical ner tho ciroumstancos already alluded to, and | made chests. i 

Tb. probability bo 287 milion 1b., tho atatiatial | yimiek the cscsidoration, the Inrgar aroa coming | a tippy Broken Orango Pokoo or Orange, Pekoo can 


‘The demand trom both homo and oxpott buyers Ss Th. 
244,000 53,000 ition seems hardly likely to bi ‘80th 
n caitionjaeoma hardly: likely’to, bo| x0 goed “or Into bearing’ in rome districts, it would ccm policy to | bo mado, sx theso when really fino genorally command. 


fon Wekee Souchongs and Pokoos ‘for PHO," for- | eon.oy qanyooo Keekyoad 14,675,000 
for Pokon Seuckongy aia) Oorcran vary wiiceablo, | Hose eogaay asera) 1aqenaw Monto GEG | Juno most an it wna in 1809, although at presentit 
to that by April 1899, when there was sone appre Sa a eee eee tan tho. recent Daly | A¥0i4, very coarse plucking and the manuiactare | bigh faneet, whothor from India or Coylon. Should 
ncare: arad rechic corte which fostor'a low quotation horo | iho quantity of loafavailablo for this not suffice for 

‘anil tond to glut tho market. ‘a fall-sized broak of 20 Chests it might bo packed in 


hension that supplies would Bs re pe lo nee 
the firstnamed was to bo sd under Sd. per Ib. 
From thi uy it ‘ie lo wins 
1m tha sovoral producing countrioa the f6lOWBE | Wer briskness, pungency, oF f{all-bodied Nquor | 80 Half-Choats. 


Daring Jaly and August, howorer, boars sftivals of 1m 
Cala oat : juantitics should bo amplo to moot our wants duu r 
ee CN rian Test meer ee o coming season: — 2 2 1b. rE rointial blo, every offort should bo put forth to} N. B,—In viow of the necessity of oconomical 
ea Subecqunatiy, with mory attractive Tas Tnilia (including tho Madras Presidency) «189,000,000 | fe¢tF0 theso charnctoriatice, Plain foaturoloss Toas | handling of Teas wo havo compiled a fow hints as to 
Per gal with, there wae increased general buying, and } Ceylon 35 me 708'000/000 | Are moro or Toss neglected, ospecially in the very | packagos, bulking, warohouso charges, and 
the quotation rose to Gjd. per Ib. in the mildle of Tava -- Be - $000,000, | Busy monthe, and good appearance without sterling | weighing, and these mattars are i se withy in, our 
November, keoping fairly steady with some fluctua. | 4,183,009 Leaving China to furnish 20,000,000)] BP no Tongor satisfies ovon the Continontal buyora | + Notes{for tho Toa Factory,” publishod separstely, 
tions until the end of January, when it stool at 64d. | in Baie es to feel EAL AVI ot Otinnd Oona ose copiox of which wo shall bo happy to furnish to 
per Ib., alerwards) receding’ to 62. por Ib. While 1h) Ss oo 284,000) Comparatively fewor'“ cheony” lots havo como to| those concerned in the cultivation of tho artitle, 
FM relatively favourable situation of Commmdoubt- | Jaru&e anon | ‘iehow 123,600 \ 
Tens uselsted many concerns it waa to thadetrimont | CblnA _9,12H000 _1,031,(00_ 1.15200) _ {E800 
7.480,000, 22,844,000 MONTHLY AVERAGES OPPAINED IN LONDON FOR GARDEN INVOICES, FROM THE DIFFERENT \ 


efothers, as Mediom Pekoos and Brokes Pakoos | qorats S000 
were not so much wanted, and wero oftta, worth 
only fractionally moro than the former. Fino and 


DISTRICTS OF INDIA} ALSO FOR CEYLONS AND JAVAS, FROM Isr JULY TO END OF 
FEBMJARY, FOR SEASONS 1899-00, 1898-99 AND. 1807-98. 


finest not beng over plentiful nearly always com- 
moinded enhanced figures. Deliver fom the 
forge ending 
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London Bonded, Warehouses for 
Sint Desembor mee of the 
same period of the year before: DUE sigma, 


owing to the Duty scare, they have men ab®rmally 
. See eel S, | QUINQUEN ; ; 
Noe Hae Te aly 182 €0 | Gr Leadon from 1875 to 1685 and for each Season Av. Pkge Av Av. Phas Av. Peen Av, Pkgn Av. Phew Av. Pigs. Av. 
el z ee % | «nbsequently = 
tock at the latter dato was 5S,672,000 Ibs. | u ‘Total On) 0/10. 09) 51087 Of 105119 O/8Y 61385 OME 477610 0/9} 
59,460,000 Ibs. in 189 Thefrea’ statistical | Bik geaws. Awam O04 on Ont Oh Jeril0 O/10k 55610 ht A 
pals 1 ro, Sipe er Eo ae ra ae oe Os OO} 48711 O/0E 
$f the beayy clearances in’ anticipation of the decla- onaetent b = = 6 7k 49507 OT a 
ain Shu ti willybayaGll sore Castor sod ieaton” toxs ole, THLOOE ee ra oat on ont 
Pats nt at Bae a pre ioe | fe ie als ia O/T: 2 Off of 
From lat July. 1599. to eb aary, f 1000 0/9) 0/9 
00 pack: Darjeeling. { 1 rt Ost oat Ot onoy 
on gard Wi 11459 O/10E 0/10 qc 0/0 
ed with Sid. ei Vay 17194 07h on ont A 
pet Ib, for Si : Dooare os a aia oft oh ie OR na 
intervals gf 1898-9 and 18: : id 1s 0/8 on ona onk 07 
CEYLON Kangra See ot Hae et 7h i 5 o7 
The produco island abont maintained China. Valley 1897-98 ont ork omg of 
place both as rezards ical and liquor. Climati 149,000,000 ORF We Ok 
influences were occasionally suitable to the 164,500,000 Travancore Jy; Ot if sst49 0/7 
tion of fine flavour, which was duly appr y &S. Intia ne 0/6} 81019 O/6k 
by Dealers. It would appear that op. many Gna 5 at im ae oF as ice 
CR eee af eee { a BE igsrit Wop 160s0t_ Dish _ankae7 oat Ook Bis vat 
Ty. . Es I 141783 (8570 it 2110) 
ene iar Reemner SE Ja ee i Tsy=1000 20500 O77 1A7H00 O/T} LlasO 0/7 I2vl00 O/Sh VOW 0/8 — 60200 — yas 1/8} 
jor which followed very closely that of [ndis! > Tots! Ceylon een 106100 0/7 128800 0/7} 86500 0/8 75500 O/sR 73000 0/8) 51500 73800 
qrontbe The rupply of pees at times mas iS | piety Batimated 1897-98 120900 0/7} 180600 0/7 $9600 _0/8_75000_ 0/84 _62000_0/84 _65600 100100. 
excess jaf requirements, oral there as evan a | Deen 1590, 64 per 1, after that to Sth = 1339-1900 4200" 07-7600 fo] STON UT GSO OTE ABO OTE Bee a 
very little difference in the prices they brought a5 woken it cus again raised to 6d. Total Java. .4 1898-99 2500 0/7 2400 077 «= 5700 O/6Y A100 0/7, 2300 WTR 8300 6100 
1597-98 4600 0/6} 3600 0/7 «2700 «0/74 «= 2100 :O/7E = 3000 OTE 8500 2500 


against thore realised for the grades below them. per. 
ee 
COMPARATIVE TABLE SHEWING THE CALCUTTA, COLOMBO AND LONDON, MONTHLY 


MONTHLY AVERAGES OBTAINED IN LONDON FOR TEAS FROM DIFFERENT DISTRICTS 
IX CEYLON DURING 1899. PUBLIC SALES FOR 1899-1900 AND 1898-99. 


#3 Cxteurra Axp Covommo Poutto SALES. Lorton Pontic Sits 
ry coe 3 yo Lin} * wecount,) 
aa ae rzuee § 3 ae 1 1600-1200. cal ™ og, oaaee sa *) ege-99 
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198,100 & Phguc Phew = Phge PX P pelgee eee 
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COMPARAT { MOVE 
VE TABLE EMENT q ty 
be S OF TEA FOR THE PAST THREE SEASONS. 
mdia. BEST . A 
China (inclhiding Japan. 


IMPORTS. Ld 
LOCK AT END OF BAOH MONT. IMPORTS. DELIVERIES. STOCK AT END OF BACH MONTH. 
1898.) 1897. 


17. 
1699. 1898. 800 


1900. | 1899. | 1598. 


# Tal eee one Th, 1, ; 5 "i ; ; 
ly 150, 9,020; 7 q i 5 Ib. tb. 5 
Ang. 18473 000 40,015,000) 10,878,000) 10,173,001] 6,724,000 3 . - Th | tb. 1b, 
- ot uae FA site on ee Peetead ea nin Inet] Astin nn] toga 
Rov. 207100 oO ATLO—~~~SC*d 18,6 99.0 Yat 1351000] 3108/80 3 Rote 17\807,000) 16,587,000) 10,912,000 
a 19,510,000 | 31.4.4,039 21,061,000 Bim oon} 443 001 rene ve a ee 
af ,6388,000) 3,018) ‘ 000) | = 
i a re _—— 1607 000 167, 489, 000 
106,201,009) 103,784, 000) 99 £45,000] EA | 19:167,000) 17,483,000) 10,196,006 
25,852,000) 22,077,000] 21 10,711, = = 


1808. 1809. | 1898. 


18,615,000 | 13,204 ooo} 16,801,00 aon boc| ve aaa on 080,00] 508, 000 
12,104,000 ree y 18 E 450,001 254,000) Soar ood 1i/se0 000 isigiose 
i 00) fA, K i 000 7. 

x 01}000 116,009,000) 16,7 
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9209;000 


116,079,000 


141,898,000) 
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DELIVERIES. STOCK AT END OF HACK MONTH. 
1898, 


1900. 


Ib. 5 1b. 
8,063,000 682,000) 20,015,00 
21,692, 


Nov, 
Dee. 
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609, 1001. | 1004 
71 onl 179 7A So, aes 
0,900} 17880, Fanon Tob, HM a 
47,048 90) 18-1090 Are 
419/700,000) 17/41 ry 
19/880,000) 19408000) Junto 


Japan from Let Januar 
14,009,000 1b.) 
000 

16,000, 


( rho total quanttty of Tatox ftom these 42 {rash incsfons was 5955 ec! 

There scents to havo been 0 slight response to the woundingatter to d ue to the yay qe ie manufactured. Doseriptions of thi 
sherri tol Shak Avtorhe selgtunuun fp canntaliouoet To atin pari! 1 Sead Tae EES OL nitogen 

fe of Aix days sin\ apping a frosh series of incisions was inne @ccees” for 1998 by Dr Morris, p. 20s mind Heed not bor or pond yy b Aba 
Tishes below the first made ones. ‘Phe total xt stuade ever, th us nt reat ig repeated lore. How. Is to 87, ral 7n02 per cont. ; this corres; duc 
atoat awoicte BION At increase, nearly thres tines that ween at ibecwey wuts, ieoeltery of fs Vout vestigated by Mr Dilan (Aniade ge Botany, REE Sant: of iy Wer ana font OFT Tauestion tovcontain 18 vail th 


ame to 11S oe eens, thi {tab ‘ 0 first x 15), and the mottiod shown to be nu enipirical on 37 {bbRoving tliem, as well ns the thinrice nature of the milk, 
ga McG ttin ihn wane teat intremacccte aging gel ttn in smoke choc he st a ota He A AM ame gndataatoutrser cent, We : 
Haditional. Bep performance at Peradeniya. Acid nmi erenaote. The former coagulates the Intox and the 1a ape fp eatte Toc the Intex finds Wtscll ducing of reve Intioiferous eleinents. 


eos ht on ti ii i . ie rubber, 
poat Hevea trees have been tapped in the following fashion and with. the Danae eeorvative, proven tho growth of wanlds, Wo, A practiontoasthet Stee cony ber, Hue PO He clear Hquiit resnsining that ina given tubo thelatex: ma 


are 


Lah ein AM. March 95, 1899. On exch tree a horizontal row of 5 venere tus ate OE TIER eA eR ne ai oan aan eeeTons NIL DO CS eA aretae aee Hse 
yest fappng, A & thet aa ral row of rey ex een Cire y vhite col  } BO rect d 9 the formintic Ww Inticiferons tube: 
sogkinatonevs maton the very bug af theteee around hal TONLE Y: is crean-colounay when itttes 109 UL ay ar-tintoilrubten,, Khe pallecit ‘ abber obtatne} from a given LRnothee PANE DE importance. te, the nature of tro a0ll Tegan ity 
sage he aranky ant secodl row ofS snllarincitony Ae A helaht of ix Ines is constan for cere trees: OF the te trees nt Perateniya, Ove wt ee pueeatt Hof HUET ee, Tho Fnbor wax rotentiveness of miniature. tony annlyzie of three soll tnken from rubis 
feyround the oppostto half of the tranks the Vs injeach eas being/aboat a ile creat efor Jato: 7 : i T ee x iantations in Ceylon ie isatiowin that the sample from Honora kot ty ye 7 
joebes AIST. on incinions 6 feot up yielded 205 co Int TEMG Ee Ce SER ae ea Re oa ee ee aray witiltia fons! GCA Sa SO eemiene 
ie ti p QS eo Intex AWveet, ¥ ver cent. of orn He io poor yield of milk from the Hevea trees thers. 
\ w atthe base, 90. Teas anit % : my 9 OEE celia rte ‘ 
The 20 he base BSc 4, alkatinnty tote stig a a ney rat Tea wy peered goes its aviatigab wliolly i, PL anette TBI ne the oA (can 1 ae Se ea open Ta el the 
pee i 2 rontelio Gi 2s percent. (0.30 pe Ver—are considered the most satisfactory times ‘of the year for tappin, Rainy 


Total. Glee. Te mus portions With Water nnd shows Mig i 
e xeetit a, 1809) Mvardaeatatervals, A atumae (CkO8M: This te at uitton to, what ee, tendency) ta Intex H en itty: thteker with a largex wentlir is, of cnarsg, inconvenient. AIL tho samo, the tapping soul peat 
MNS RAYOEIG ae eeiTutvantage, on the whole, juatattern spell of vet euntiver, when the latieiferous 5) tet 15 Tost: tnrvig 


Second TANI, A. 
Soond 7 te if 


Me y-ahapest incisions was made, Tho ones at the base wi Usfors mentii v2, In onler to propare  commerot 
aber VATE Of ones inane feon.ns to alternate were pAb fOUE ehions of Haven hy sa tune 1H8 LEC an HS SNA a Gee ime feat Mhaxtad foe by the extra anil ul of Intex, 
tosis eh ce our to six ices bifoe the ok ones tn wafer miner NeANT STU water ove Ie fon Su ones au vary Gold plnes, whch the caoutehoue sTatay, “AED jatlnen that Hee percentage of rly oening. just after daylireale is recommended ns COM enient ang 
the upper OU Sp upper incisions yielded SLO ce. latex ® Hoats to. te: top. in tha for ol a. ean Nave! never aeeny tho lenay ROUToH aL Om late Screen CERT SON ee Miefor tapping” Sunshine on the Incinions 60 be avoided 
San ee eu silt euSonteliatexrtl A ys OF fe Uhe heat dries tie Intex onitliewonnd, nnd is thus 0 
Tea ker yy SEBS ttc SP ibang cen Sng he a ie dy Gr Fags cepa te aa al uae HON Se RETR vtrea 
p eparation ; io ts ati signs of  athmoni tested, Vir, aod fe (coumon sali), olam, Tn the Gi e tions of Hevens Mr. Lowis las noticed 
Seating QublanhRUSt Aa Meeetape RDMALONG RAS) evans picventy tinted ietesea nage Pomtlee a Tat pate HiognesTutn sip 1 cHon lori: OU teehee ae toca mf Tyee AL eres) appeautareee ee 
=aconnile ppronching double that of the first tapping. au Ditrofnction: rovions experiment the dilated Intex without the cold or Holling by TO. of Imes ia toly or neatly cosyiatell| in Intex worefrealy than the otlions, Anil hie fuggeated the possibility of (hg 
Rent Gy, A809, an interval of a week. “incisions —RtY MumONIN showed change aftor 2M hours; alter 48 hours congulation Tito 1G me Rie Wcomple muna rays, shingne on, the bnrk inthe ently morning exercising a atimolatie 
25 por cat. 8 


SRE STA raUctiG Reseae Nea Estates taken piace to a cunilerablo extents bnteno crvaming. ‘This coagulation milky invall esses) jon very partial, Mui Teft effect on the flay of Intex fromm woanil 


Was witli Sito the geowth oF Uaeterin, be 1 i 
AS Without donbedus to the Krowth OF Vacterin, because w alight putrid complets). 40 too vy if ‘anil 25 per cent, nob ‘Sometimes woiliave thought to 


x Your Lo six icles Above the ones at the second tapping. 


fo observed the same, but When and, 


over one Si Y smell, wa 
Tie 2 upper iheisionsyielet LOS eo, latex oll Was lary ables ; Taga TTT nee conte anitted torn text experiment no. differenes was observable between th 
ae AEaeLITC ea: DNS elle ya eso tho latex wns trial to reo whether in Uhawing the A y aoeeet eile andthe abnded side of the trunk, Tis conceivable ee 
eaontehone ee eee unt rogregats and forin w organ or clot, ‘Thodtutad und camlate s icc hioh hna watrong warm of the early ann on tho hark might stimulate, the elect ten te 
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caret inerease, norethan double that et the sssond tapping and menely wal to practically the anne condition as HE Wasin before and showed no %yuite cle ifgted latex Tea! ihen,_As the morning advance) this supposed increase woul be marked by. ty 
forrtimes that ofthe first tapping | oa stag ot ne}aration. creams vealily; its rnblier plobul Teneie veer ream of thelatex quickly drying aver the wound and hindering further low, Yale 
Fourth tapping, AM. April 2 ASM Six days’ interval, conducted a Now, Castillon Jatex crete stily 5 nblicr globules aro compara. Apt to 1 ih ul n heared, Boiling tl effect, ifit occurs, would then be only very temporary: 
goifaly tor thie tapings FAC UNE single oblique incsions’ were winde trae, lates, wlieross the oe Ce USS A OS AUG ‘Tho eaten Tncomlete, email part Beltg leCt turbid Tie experinente nt Henarntzoda on Marelt 8, Yéoo, was condacton jn 
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he 90 upper inelsions yielded 905 . ¢, Intex VSL we; thikis bout that of Castillon 5 possi s confused the Wo, {60 1 Ute someten okt oT At igorously wUirred, Tha ono side of the trunk, eight in alls ‘Pwopaies ct Ai nen 
eRet ASTOR EE STE LTOR ANAS ant is remarks on ereatol0§: nliougl stated for Hevea, rally refer td) observa tse ai of silo eapute es antl flocetilent portions i ing Jovels on cach treo fc gn ened treo to Sina wero placed! on ten 
stilloa, Erulunlly rise to the top, jeing lighter than the water, and — side and two on the shady si fter the sun had shone on the bark for 


il ead - alter the Top: : NM 
‘Total BOSS 0. yy Since the latex of Castillon contains much Tnrger globules than that of Histarteenne an honk the cnoutchoney in tee form of a lampy cream on about quarter }L_an hour the incisions were made and the Ix collected 


ity i i ; Hoven, it is Jing that itrontily croatnsy while the! oth Tf-allowedl to rem : i te 

goat equal to the quantity: of Intex obtained nt the: third tapping ¢ thu: mH hot surprising Meats ns, While the other docs not, 4 clot, ante iften inn longer, my twelve hours, tho cresm becomes aud ineasures Beene oe 

FMS ae sinzte oblique incisions would give about as mach as y-inelionss ee ose Te Lace Se ee ly boiling, Tm experts Valter to TMU ER rest on ty alee Of ral barca ar a Sunaide 2. 26 inetsions yieldel Bae 

stany rate when the sn Tune, eel gpa Seat x thick when aR ar Pn ieattycrs Teanecly Se eo te ee ya RUST ENOHTOR LEE tary Dan Oe CTCOTI BE UNaadél) ma a una given more, which from the external effect of the 9 
Fah tapping, AM April 15, 1809. ‘Three days’ interval single oblique somo extent. and itis liable to. thicken sons to be ol tothe creant ean then bs poured out ina tay ayer into & porous surface id on thertatex is to be expected. ‘The internnlieffect of the sun's rays on ue 


red. Hence the 60 speedily dried. 


Frisians. ; a aR ANS Cleat oF ballin ae hardly, bo determined withont. previonsly, dilwti ft supporteil. 
2 upper incisions yielded 1955 6. 0. Intex Tae it As eA TiN Intex of Manihot Glazovit Umonty, diluting tho |), The ndvantago of thls motto overthe geotie neid ono ik two-fold. Firstly Int eee Okeett has been mentioned that the flow of Intex from an 
agiiwer oo a) aay rae at etiay bingy so tae thorubbee-can ho removed hy ihre in tlesubber is perfectly neoptie an ertlioncatio ne moulds Secoudly, the incisions is mich: greater than in Hoven. Tie lnretrs mount obtained 
Tul SLES ENCa a Ferd eateL Uy Te ccbauation of Intices by: Doilinye or lyr tho’ nelditton ows tho rubber tobeddiatmneghe Mie objections are the very from single. Tucinion, hing, Deen 1) trom tre! a, Hennig, 
jie, six times Rae ena nani itary 


poisonous clinractér of th 
of cliomital-rengents, & Oro dus, to. the presence of albuminous. (proteid nth Hinracter of the reayent and the jresence of mercury in the rabber 
matter, Biffen tine investigated this, ant produces several Ek ereAtIN tare ee Sg SURO ng cr aD ca 


Connected’ with it in Mis paper in the Aynals of Botany referred to With this reagi 


Sixth tappiy, 4 Me April 20, 1809. Five day 


2) \yipor incisions yielled 187% ite possible, liowever, thint the total quantity, ‘of rubber 6xtractahle 


ions. 
Porleven tree at one time might eqnall that from a corre ponding 


s, single inci 
Dc. 0, 


30 lower) yy yy 1625 eo previoualy, Deere Tautillon, Yat the Intionr necessary, would be minch greater for the first 
Yotat 200-0 Coagulation js distinct from tho mero separation of the caontchone — inercurio ih Mhe Castillon latex as n role contains only abone half the percentage of 
= particles in the formotncronins Tn the formes case minss of rubber is enoutelione that that of Haven Woes. Experiments have shown for the trees 


following percentage of rubber in the Intex extrielable hy 
81-1, 2. The greater the flow is, the less the percentage 


ig, Acts April 25, 1899, Five days, single incisions. 


p Git 
a upper incisions yielded 1520 6 c. nt Henaratyol 


Seventh tapp 
creaming: 17°0, 25° 


Dbtained, which cannot bo again mixed up with water; 


nthe latter case 
the particles have not been fuse 


togetlicr, but still, preserve their iudivie 


a0 loner 5s yO sau ! ; wi Jimneh 
ality ud mn tloy “a : xe “ats Fit wotproportionally, ‘Tho flow is increased mneh wore tha 
om ea Ga eat i ne SUNY. WUD SEED cera TT GRItMOEvery, iqisparcentace Mi not oper er Niaiahied, and vice verad.. Sone results fron 
AI May 1, 1899. Six di isi Cosulation febrought- about hy the separating ont of the proteid matter Tf in th ate te He dutd method,  tupiung Castilloas growing in tho Mntale District exemplity tite points ane 
iphh typing, AM. ay, 180. Sis dap, seglaicinons fron aalations arkiclentanglesin its meshes the rubber particles so ns to form Fete ee A maral {ivneiGy of Intex colleateis por incision wna very meagre nud average exc, 
3 worer ineiiohskyiclucan eae ce ole i ‘oteids differ roa Bratiiy ins regards their solubility in water, f tlie caoutchoue globules Teas Nery thick onl ial 7 pe cn eas regain of eto 
2 ” ” x naline s neids, alkalies, and y icon . 4 n t > btained aioe 
aor Th Ue (Js, alkalies, and may or may not be coagulated by boil: it ARREST Tins Deen made before-handof the case with which  Castillos trees growing at Henaratgoda, tapped at the beginning of March, 
‘otal ars . 255°0 0. c. D “ +, ex creams. ‘The comparatively ail — 
‘The tappings started at the, base crossed thoce stated from alore this Tithe Hates of the Conta rather tree the rote is of auch Kindasto te latex Monto tle top to Ee TR ARTE a A ee Jirth 4 ft. (rom ground, 3 ft. 2 in. 
day, butane auiLLoeeeCTowrer | eae pax fol [Rtas Uc H oA LORS ESSs Ui eA Le Te nLRC Hua en ENR preparing good rubber from the Iatexs ‘ap edithe trunk up to.G ft. with only 4 cuts. 
SN, ERD 6 Five days, single incisions te torntofiay clot. fer jofore proceciling : ° SpE TAA, n 2 : eo 
Nubia a 3 Moy G16 ted 1a Bla) incision fornt of allot = Teen this lameb the casey when lented moyehenge) wiliitue clamitry of ite Huaslasunlen cht snatiod a Tew patate eon aate Se Ge rubber obtained 70 grams (24 0%). 
SUR ny HO ec CS Nae FENG eeu tel a Tt dal al Tho latex avit firattrickler out of e-yound is, quite white like that of Tapped the trunk np to 12 ft. with 58 incisions. 
= weer lloing analyst ex Here brasiticnsis ix given by Hevea or Manihot, Watit rapidly’ darkens ju, colour and at the same vine & Wert of rubber 282 grams (10.07.). 
Towsl Soibicc. : See Canutchousianet 2 per cent separation occurs; theeaoutcliouc lobules eqllect together in white Makes or reed: girth 3 ft. 6 in. inser 
Tenth tapping, AM. May 13, 1899. Seven days, single incisions x : un . _ diasses frou the rapidly darks ‘Tapped to lieight of 94 ft, by, 8 inetstone. 
foul CapRin de Nipper iacisions yielded 13340 6. Nivogeuous mailer (yroteid) 5:18 solution, The darkening is ue to tie Wank oGraligg 8 scainn (0%) 
vel j2"0 cy a 5 e 4) ‘Treo 4: girtt ye Ans 
Su lower yy wy 120 €. ©, itly alkaline 88°10 06 por con rar us am Oxy) mapped to Weight of 12:(¢. Uy 12 inchsions, 


Viatery i! 
; aa Stations were mada on i sah 
ie foo OE oe Peradeniya on Noveuiber 11,18) 


of the 1otexs 


eat Weight of rnbber obtained 191 grams (69 07.). 
f Tntex collectet ‘i BAe What timoatouldl elnpie before tho trees avec au are apa Risnor yee 


th 
Sonsidgrablo.n i qeenmacertalned.  Perhinpa the troes would not bo worsh 


‘Total 275-0 cc. 


Eleventh tapping. Ale May 30, 1899. Seven days, single incisions. ‘one Hoven tree ai a it 
WENT Sy upper incisions yielded 140) « « from Vater ORS es ae erate ered heteua lien Sold athibacpenheeenern ers 
Sp lower yy 1060 cc. x : ose Pee St and 2iite in length avanti comets, nbont 300) Senne se 


a natl amount comparedito thie resultm stated for its native countrr oe, pacts 
tho weight of rubber would not be minh greater than from Hered gf torses 
ponding size tapped ten to twelvo times in the yerr, but thy expense ct cetrne 
Hom wont be very mult Jets pete of extrac 
[Norn.—Hxperiments of yet of trove in Coylon, atarted at va 

Norn ery avo atin progrost end treitcomils wise cree nese 
tee ees T shoatd bo gratofol for any notoa on this anbject from plantan 3, ones 

is direction. —J\C.WV. | ixand ober) 


diculated ns cane) ae “al 
ten tated from the amount of nitrogen 2S 


ae Sugar (c! 
Total 25500 &. €. Pretai 
Twelfth tapping, 4s. Moy 26, 1809. Six days, single incisions, 


which on the addition of i little nlkelt is coaklated, 

1. Six d ng to the nature of tho proteld, which existe as veid albumin in the Inte: 

apper incisions yielded 153°0 e, c. heutraliaition it cons out of solution and fatlers together the ic 

20 lower » =—:109-9 &, & Caontehoue, kes by difference particlos ita clot. i gether the exp ntelon 
ae = 1000 Now, tle latex of tlic Castillon growing in’ Ceylon does not seem to behave 


q ys, single inci: 5 Mr, Kelway Bamber for kindly like tis. ‘On tlie very yrndaal oililition of alkali to the latex or to the filtrate whi havo experimented in tl 

Thirteenth: tapping, Ast. Sane Wad SR ee See, We desire 10) x a a yell ay Le Ke arom the above oF tho latex, no cong lation. or procipitation occurs, — \leoliol eaus PU mao ailerons ee 
eulapper ineeoeey 1060 cc is estinintiOD Ot raed arith o considerable quantity of proteid. Pte Hthelntex aad m copious pireeipitate iathefiltrate, which inquitoxoluble -B.—NOTES ON OTHER GAOUTCHOUC-YIELDING 
Solower yf ¥ we hae te he agonal of fate iuporte fon V agit inwator again, We have reason to consider the Castillons introduced into GROWING AT PERADENIYA AND HENARATGODS 


eotermed the proteld matter Ceylon\to Denot the species Castilloc elastica, bab another one, Castilloa Markia- Uncvons (CHAVASNESIA) mA, Benth. (N: 0. Apocynaceit) 
ynaceit), 


Total. RSD c & ae Wtbat of Hevea Grasiticnsi, H t e bent oa . c 7 A : i i 
incisi di pre: y for considering the proteid mianas consequently the propertics of its latex may very easily differ from native of Burma his is no cli lant, ‘The s; 

cent tang : 1, 1899. Five Ways, « ions i dere an the authority for considering the prote sone y b— Th he. speci E 

Fourteenth tipi Xa. dune 6thy 1800, Five daysysingle incisions. albumin, and is ao thine Which Mreuiy composes the white thasc.ol Grstilloa clastica. " rom Hlenaratgodi Tins ita main ater of abone 0 inches (+ in girth. Oe ee 

y eee ten of this types TYNES Syugutaced ly heat. Fron experiments Lam inclined The later left to itself dries to a deep Urown rubber of good quality, it the white latex trickles ont in fair abundance anil woalds into Re LIeE 

» 5 och 1 exe and ay reals eoagulAcel Uy IMGpyirate afar na Cayton is con. Wat will 8 ee Te Te arity. BY cmamine. the yabberean be frevofatickiness. ‘The latex from the thin stens uel as bear thetea oe 


to consider the F vitather an alburiinate, resembling casein, the Hoe a errr and colorless, anil condsts almost wliolly of caoutelionc, Wave recently alied them forme naticky substance when moulled Behe tliel 


‘Thos 280 incisions altogeUier werdtate working trom alavedownwanis, Slat poted Hoanin, at rather oe behaviour towards saline eoldtfona, yhereas tle) Tormer contains ted’ in all the-soluite eonatituenta of the finger ani thumb; The plant resembles Castillo jn thls react, 
(appers), and the same from Uelow upwards (lowers); the Tespective total SET ET ceinble tliat of an alkaline albumin, ‘ Cost " ee 4 SW TS ‘Thelatex both from the pith and the cortex of the young stent is sticky 3 
fappers), and abil ga ese ate the extraction of ruber from tho mille Hie proteld, ns estimate from a, nitrogen determination kindly male ienca itTooks asf the true exontchous ions Forney fn te secondary baat 
SEE ae 1,955.5 c. c. Acie lave been employe Mr Migeide aro uscd to, coagulate te Thtex hy Mr. Baniber, comes to 0187 percent, in the dred Intex, ie, about 4 per {eis wentioned in Dr. Morris's Cantor Lectures, p.43, as a protablesource 
Tee oe 2 ss ae Th Madagascar cl ik (Valen funafera), Secligmann p. Dr. cents inthe ordinary Intex. A siuilan ‘aualysis made of he rubber prepared of some of the Barmah rubber. le xource 
ee F ~ = rae of Landolphia motgripber-producing regions of South America, tried the Ly creaming slivwed just n trace of mitroger. TANHOLVHIA Kinkit (NO. Apocynacen)—The best mabberctimber of 


Morise, wlie 
Total .- 3,630 c. © aS TNE VOW 

‘This experiment shows very clearly tlle effect of wounding on the How results fare quoted in Scelignia 
OE ee Wie total rose from GL ec. at thefirst tapping to n maximum of yyixture of sulphuric acid and p! 


j i vlien the Saati xe! with water and allowed J, Africn. The Intex froin the thick stems of the plant r 
8 Sooner esemaical reagents on the Wara latex. His Wien the latex of Castillon iemixed with water and allowed to stand, Africa. The Intex froin tie ems of the plants growing at Pera 
cof anuniber of chemical on the Hara latex. ie inthe course of an hour arto the exontehowe particles Inve. all floated, to ant TF onatatapia yields cood rubber free of stickiness. Thelatex front the 
a tentbole acid); the one the coagulat. the top to forma thick  erkan’ oret he brown Veerlike Hquid below, ‘This cortes of young stems and from, the pith rics to a viscous substance 

or, better, remove from the vessel by m tap at LANDOLPHLA FLORIDA—The single plant nt Peradeniya las nwiain stem 


2 sixth, and then slovly fell off unti wo series inds | One nreservi int. From the nutmbers given T calculate ligoid can be syphoned off, a 4 
steeyaaue tend hee See Tae ricesicld stow Toereased Ing, anid the other the preserying ase Teoagulate 100 c. c. of Intex. Fo ea ee nemcarean thon be mixed np with water nuain ‘nil Jett to of 124 inelies in girth. ‘The Intex fron Hh flows freely, but does noe yield trie 
met and crosel at the Gizhtt ota of-H0 & e, periia from the effect of 4), rnin sulphorie acl it Feaitratic acid to coagulate the latex of stant} nnd welch tie a ea CT engnin riseDto the top the Hiqutilesn be eaontelious, only the cowuon viscous wntter. |The sama is bo for ihe Intex 
again ta sands upod the new tappings made on the opposite wide of Helfer lst alata Dictionary of Economical Products of Trin, 70 ita sccund times Alter m third wnabing Moxt of lie soluMe matter of of the youn stems Whis plant then cannot bo consideral a tne rabber- 
Heyeld ATER The origtoal lates Will have been reniovel. ‘Thethick ercan ix now ready to producing on z 3 

he amount obtained by tapping from the base upwards was altogethee *°“q}\¢ coagulating power of various nelds Ins been tried here on tie bedried in thin Inyers either by mere exposure to the airoron n porous Ttis reckoned one of the chief rubber plants of Africa, especially the West 
Fee eae oad by fapring from the top downwards WAS altO- yer of Hever tresiien ot uydrochloric, sulphuric, nitric, neetic, oxalic, s0rTaee, vt ‘Poe Const. In the Cantor Lectures by Dr. Morn, p. 3 

: 5 tat et ihere seems little to choose between the two Wr Mid’ we linye-cotie to the conclusion that on the ‘Siew points of considerable practical importance connectell with this AIncingm very ndhesiee eubber: 


creaming have been noticed, ‘The firat creaming is always. the TANDOLPIIA HeNDELoOTIL—The small plant nt Perndeniyn i 
i lyn. ling a tain 


gether, 1,055 tartarie, al citric a 


ether, 1.955 ©. © dy tie latter is mainly dacto the wound effets showing whofe gcelic is the beat acid to employ 


: fon in the cker thee: lobules ris e aurface in the sliortest tit tem at only, two inches in cireurmferencr, which yields n vi 

ey at the extreme base ; when tapping apward the base was left « bring abont the coagulation in the cold, Dut mnch quicker the caonteonc globules rise to the sur vine 5 ig ater ly ut ‘ y ‘A viscons Intex. 

rears a TEe fall wound effect was produced. FRE ane ie MEO IKTS eye Mthe MEU8 treraniount requited is extremely small, wail varies sowie Teint Meee aratually: longer times. Why tis slionld Ue ix not quite eis nativeof Eastern, Afr and in the Cantor Lectures is not delinitely 
wien armel. Ree ee are tan Ge put forward is, that tho difference in dansity stated asa rubber liane. 


Teer we woaods near the old afteran interralof say \) ‘ aifferen' ‘eat be added, then coagulation ceases 
‘wound may be renewed” with a knife several pores different acids. “It excess be : Tatvoen the Tid ond. the eaoutchoue is greatest nt thie first creaming, TTANERAHMONTANA CHASSA (N, O. Apocynnecic).—Dr, Morris says that 

Foal resnlt is Viable (0 bg ee eee tity depends ou the quantity of pure Jatex andis independent owing to the sulublo matter in the original Intex, nnd ox this latter is this tree of West Africa is supposed to yiell some of the rubber exported 
We decay or otherinjury: of ufaians or in other words, doubling the dilation halyes the acil (er « gradually renoved ile density of tHe water apjronclies nearer tat of the from. Sierra Leone and the Gold Const x 
re "(given volume. A certain weight of acid is required for 100 c. c. of latex, lighter caoatchouc, and hence the global Ee not the same tenilency to The tree examined at Peradeniyn lias a circu ference of 2 ft. 3 ip. al the 
works, and it is yrofiatle that much will yet be fonnd out about it prov. Bike vom other this be diluted with water to SM) c. c. oF LOCH &. rise, Perhinywanoilier reason. which partially aésounts forit is that in the base of the trok, The latex Hows freely, bnt produces only a thicky 
Freee Ati be fuuul that under some conditions it is best to, top ally, matter wlicrto be given are approximate only. 100. c. of pure latex are Tiesto Tatex the eaoutchouc globules are coherent in little nsses, and nnd not true eaoutchouc. ~ 

B aturally ia this form rise quicker. Further salings ary apt to separate AU DIGLANDULOSUM (N. O. Enphorbine 


ile under others it is best to tap at intervals of two, three, four, seven, upletelpeongulated, he, the liquid part is Jeft quite clear, by— u ci 
Se arieweivel : Completely coastal Ne = Salphurio acid naturally this forms Fike HVT tolites, and: Tienes the rising of tho ns producing « valuable rubber ab elevations af 0,000 to 8000 ft. 1 Golumbia 


“wound effect” maki 
six or seven ays, Th 
fimes, and a gool yield 1 obtained thus, bot th 
aw very ugly wound in the tree, which may lex 

We do not yet kiiow the conditions under which this © sconnd reaction 


even ten or twelve days ai aTtarar ed a f i \ i uliucin 
or *X large number of coperiments on different methods of tapping have On gram 2 Hyilroshiloric acid iMG beets retarded, From yarions experiments it ih fount that the Intex (Morris's Cantor Lectures, . 28). 

pear male and are still being made in the Hotanio Gardens, and thelr ae : “)Nltrio acid rate Fe at wnter erent ay yall thee tines at tho ye moceratenza rena, Vradanyg, (Ug ails om 
Feralts will be. yublished later. Those planters =o, Arr ier te on 0465 rae iret isoreaming isnot complete, the Tijnid to bo runoff renvains soe gy incision tn the trunk a Tittle Intex, wlicl dnies to. x sticky resinous sabe 


é. iB ‘Oxalic sell What milky, However, three times creawing at about the fifth dilntion stances, whol destitute of Lhe characteristic properties of exoutchouc. 
3 ~  Tartaric acid vette exoutehoue woll, giving almost colourless rubber. Washing av other tres Kirowing on the other side of the Ialand inthe Botanical acres 


their trees might well repeat some of the-experiiients Jescribed above on a 


Tone Te Tire waccess or failore of the cultiration depends ebielly on the 
Field of milk, and it bas been clearly sown that t extraordinarily “I Gitric acid thisdilntion only once alto Kool rubber, whieh, provided the drying Ot ee TE atlar viscann sabato. 
ta i eet a ce silinire p54 seon that much more, neeticncid iy requital than. {hey Invery porous in nery alight colonred on ing to Use brownlal liquid vs Vor Moran) Comite to Ye a robber tyes in ils 
7 Ne an TTT RET aeE tie. latter nx Leing the erean being alsvebed . . duets Voor tt Ko West, Coast ot Africas A paragropi is evotel to it 
ere ee ieee ee ae use Aue tony conplete coagulation’ Ia extrersayammslls, Au tieanie Ti sewn, although the experiments ax yet are incomplete, that churning: aaa ey tates, pease, The milk asaaidito haven Jarge percentage it 
eo rr aa nav compleCel wid Oe tenl CATES Gr eae Ce ene GAT Lane toero Teylindneal churn rotating ron Ws abort yey, Unt. samples have been prepare wiicl were Tavonrahly roportell on by 
C.—THE PREPARATION OF COMMERCIAL UBBER KOM : mnplete between 0'1 and 02 per cent., nob complete with os of nold, axis, with a aa {i the bottom would be a anitable mactine for Lie purpose, the manufacturers. 3 
TION EXTRACTED. LATEX. Coe ee ee crt ag Pence EaIPER Rn ‘luroogh the kindness of Me; Driobers, we tried the dilated Tatex in 8 MHiRuotsized tree growing at Peradauiyn viel from its trunk abandant 
i i ants Cae s cat il V ppedt o ), 1898, 32 cc. pe ‘incision Ww: 
Heyes Buasitiexsts.—In experiments previonsly perforued at te Gar, Derectags for te pareates can a pratice bs rangi steed Yan 03) al gLsmt ec at Coun an Lee SES COT eee tes vhanteypel onde desde io !a wield ontalane 
dens the Intex was merely allowed todry to form robber, That which dried ™! Nv ist CELT ECU HgTe Ae cn cca na Tt may We termod, conalsta. of tho globules jivtle elasticity. Of theso six or seven eapposed rubber trees, only” Univ 


With acetic acid, however, tlie range inmnuch greater. Congulation i i 

4 was pales y ste 4 75100. is whfclvliave : 5 Tondolphia Kirk, produce f 

Saiped nich imparityia the shape of particles of hark, and onl probably ous a ed pence ‘anil altoat complete between 0025 STIMIGHULIRSNATEUSUEERONT SE eames raat the Lice arte nea tougti, aud elnstic, Be 

not fetch in the market more than balf the price of the best Para robber. The aloe! “ —a very considerable range, which can fairly has to c ‘cases “of the y ris di yi 

Stiacia dilute me ing erecta, # Fue mats pe, gnu nc cual meat "*Syenan aswel ton lagu nga feo ba ast ote goon sis don oo ll eno oda 

Yeas allowed to dry in these Lo smalleakesofrauber of analmot UiAck rolOQe ploy jt, EG Aan SC ER times water allowed to evaporate, whion the individial globules of eaoutelionc fuse or at lens eayerois a tendency for such trees in Coylom to, deteriorate in 
G . Pre o drying thi x putrefied giving off a most F I the other acids - together to form a sticet of rabber. Mere atmosplieric evaporation is slows —(heirrubber-yielingeapacitics. “The ease of Sapinm Diglandidosune cer 


on the trunk was pulled off in strings and wound into balls: it naturally con- 


one soeet and when eolid bezame covered with mould, E auch sould mean a very incomple nintion. tis for thin re: 4 , q ; 
elieasire eee vie te ame cones Cee gall eee Noon acetic acti is advised in place of the ollier F Uhin reason that ae drying tsone much more speotil Dy raat cream on to & poronh  yoints tnt ways miro (Signed) J. PARKIN, 

in the interior. In fact, a Jong time is necessary before these rales become Tn my experiniente the latex was nanally dilnted ten times; but, no matter tain farts a Ca eet aal ta Dee Cs Berens E . 7 
io alinvost Invinili on strip Lis rei 2 Se 7 

ey 


thoroughly dry. Patrefaction, mould, and moistare, are what ‘manufactorers What the dilution may le, the caontelouc particles are ca malls of being col> 

Sharma ay, Paretastoe aoe eauently tiey Jenenliawalus of tic com: ect Lovater tateys alo Uy the necewary ncyooat ofacli: ‘This wareyen 

Hiereial article, and must, if possible, be avoiled. Tee ON Le AIATAN) 3000 ities Orioye erat ilataxdMlake|te'2,000recctre LUA eae te neee Pane re 
‘The potcelaction and moolding of Para latex is dno to the presence of a utes 7 cout suandliy: OU moDlimafItesvMasiTatol Only cay ere a See ER 


Uijeetions or dvabucks tom porourisariace are to be wentioned. Tn peel: _ 
on itaot tla aurfaco are Table to bo detached ABOVE REPORT, 
‘tnt be largely prevented hy having. the 


re 


con ee ectcy of proteid insolation in theliqnid part, which affordsqa Se, Tie eo1 Cierecta wa fges’a fnii Velrirorerilontote es Poronw purfacs mniooth And uufiable. The bsoriing power of a poron 

Soitable medinm for the growth of bacteria and dite Moreover, the dark Sil to 100 ec. of pare latex tn the prepartion of Bee. of sateral dlaloalien with wo, expecially eee aren DOT oaredl 
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SUPPLEMENT TO THH ‘TROPICAL AGRIOULTURIST.” CG A OU J 


CAOUTCHOUC OR INDIA RUBBER: 


ITS ORIGIN, COLLECTION, AND IREPARATION FOR THH MARKET, &C. 


(CEYLON RoYAL BOTANIC GARDENS CIRCULAR, JuN®, 1899.) 
Th tho previous Circulars ot this Soties tho cultivation, &e., of Para and 


Castillon rubbers have been dealt with, and tho rough method of tappi 
X 5 pin) 
tnd preparation of Para rubber hitherto etoployest in Ce Hon has been deser bed 
In the present paper is contained a report by Mr. J. Parkin, As, of Trinity, 
College, Canitralges who has been engaged sitica March, 1808, iu scientific ih- 

estizations yon rubber, its origin, Mow im different species of trees corpo 
tion, coagulation, dee Lhe complete resnlts of Mr, Parkin's work will be 
Published chawheros the present paper is intended to plice before those in- 
Nereited in the subject Ws chief conclusions which have been arrived nt to: 
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Mr, Parkin's paper follows; it is arranged ander the following heads = 

A.—Botanical. 

B.—The Extraction of Latex. 

T,—Incision 
(1) Kind of Incision. 
(2) Instrument to Use. 
TL—Collection of Latex from Tncisions. 
1IL—Area of Trunk to be Tapped. 
TV.—Effect of Wounding on Fiow of Latex. 
C.—The Preparation of Conimercial Rubber from the Latex, 
(i) Hevea. 
(2) Castillon, 
(8) Manihot. 
D—Yield. 
B.—Notes on other Caoutchoueyielding Plants. 
A.—BOTANICAL. 

The milky juice, technically known as fater, which exudes from certain 
plants when wounded, is quite distinct from the so-called sap”? of plants, 
vis contained in special tubes running for the most pare longitudinally in the 
other timaes of the plant and forming usually a connected and closed syaten 

This lauicilerous system or tissue is an additional developmencin A cont 
paratively few families of Flowering Plants, and althongh not altogether 
Theent inthe vegetation of teuiperate regions, it is markedly cliaracteristic of 
tropical floras. The uatural onlers Euphorbineew, Moracen, Apooynacens, and 
Asclepiadaces, chielly tropical, are specially laticiforons, and at is the first 
three ‘that have s0 far forotsticd commercial rubber-yielling trecs ‘The small 
onter Sapotscen contains the trees which supply gattapercha, indigenous aud 
Almost prealianto the Malay Peninsula aud Archipelago, 

Sine from the latex of certain of these plants the rubber (caoutehone) «nit 
gutta ofeaierce areprepared, the whole question of the formation, funchvus 
Rnd properties of latex is not merely one of special interest to the botanist, but 
faleo of «reat practical importance, especially now that the demand for these 
cotnmodtles is incressing While the supply is tending to diminish, 

Owing to the high price which rubber fetches in the market at Uio present 
time, aticntion is being turned to the production of substitater, and even to 
the maunfactnre of artifical caoatchouc itself, The latter hax not as yo sor 
beyond the stage of Inboratory experiments, bat the: possibility ‘of commer 
pero e delist unt be Kept a View, as of Course Te is a point of Vital tnterest 
To Uhes eosaked oF inten Aing Lo engage in rubber cultivation. ‘ 

‘Ar the present Linie, then, mbber of good quality, free of dirt and moisture 
can abiain ® goo Prict—ns mach as four shillings per pound. Consequently 
the planting of rubber trees is a tenipting occupation, ‘and one which has in a 
certain measure the promise of success, provided that the trees where planted 
rill yield latex as freely, oc uearly 9, os in their natural habitats and that 
Weg) care is given to the extraction of the latex and the preparation of the 
rabber thereirom. 

Hitherto the Para ruvber collected by the natives in the Amazon valley 
from the indigenous tree Hevea brasiliensis, an prepared ia a special manner 
[nown as the “smoking” method, has obtained the highest price and controlled 
the market. Tre loss of weight it nodergoes in manufacture is from 10 to 15 

Fer cea, due to inipnrity, while otlicr rulibers lose more, even 1p some cases 
Perso as 40 jer cent. Ere lone this is likely to be clianged. ‘The prepara- 
ae mol commercial rubber bas recently received: attention from a ualifed 
fount, Mr. Bilen, of Cambridge University, with s <= His in- 
vestigations carried out in Tropi a) America’ have resulted in the production 
‘Patter from the milk with loss in manufacture of less than 1 We 
ofl kave eccasion farther on to discuss his method and its application, but 
shall merely lay stress bere on the yaloable sid which scientific investigation 
sberoder to the subject. In the light of this work the commercial rbber 
faaiored’ by cultivators will need earefal preparation #o,a% to rence the 
profrl of imoparity toa minimum, else its valoe in the market will be greatly 
Gueated. “Scrap rubber, such as is picked off the bark, will be apt to de- 
while the best rubber will, on the other hand, increase. Mana- 
‘the carclesly collested material not worth the trouble and 
Wwhea a large supply of comparatively pure and dry 

febone is obtainable. 

Jiw.s behoves us to become acquainted with the important facts known 
yelsting fo caoutchone, and to endeavenr to increase these by carefal and 

yentic observation and experiment. We want to know the trees which 
pros best for cultivation, both as regands qualit and yield of rbber. We 
Pie t consider the best times and means of tapping them, and then of pre- 

Goethe rubber from the collected milk. 

Pefore proceeding to these practical considerations and to the giving of 
denis and conclusions of work recently carried out in the Island of Ceylon, 
{¢ will be well perliaps tomake a few remarkson the chemical and physical 
featores of Intex and on the stracture and general arrangement of the tubes 
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Twenty four X-shoped 
Vs give nearly couble that of the 
from tho tio lower enils in t 
than in the ease of the V: 
drain pretty nearly the same 
plain why the V ent alin 
tlic X- There seoms little doubt, then, 


V form is tbe best. 


75 c, ©. Intex 


i ma ot 1h ft. np yielded 1 
fas far as our experience goes, 3 ft 1 


Us moro Intex dries on the tree: 
the npper half of the X would xeon to 
fron of barkeas tho lower half. 

v6 so much more Intex than 
double cutis to be made, the 


if Jatex is stall. 
ve shoots are croslied the Intex does not freely 

i clots where it exudes in little lumps, which lin, 
thie Tatex cannot be collect 
This clotting ax it exul 
due to the presence of organic 1 
1 freed in the crushing, sas to. mi 
‘alates tlie Intex of Heven. 
(a) The rubber collected from the young stern: 

hiap procured from the tronk. 


imix with wate, 

1k a greater exalation 
Hevea trees thin at 

F six fect up tlie trunk 


quantity for Ue 
exuded falls off very 


young stems is perlin 
Surrounding tissue and 
‘\ trace of acill readily 


(ON.—For most 
a carpenter's ise anil a 
for topping the Para rubber trees in the 
not more tian 14 ineh (3 em.) 

Kens from theentting eige co as to form n kin 
ado in the bark by sti 


gle with tollntex. of our experiments we have used an ordinat 
‘he natives oniploy 


Nanaia reaaloald , i 
naort of hatohot with» binden ould nob be neglectert in 


hardly worth while to. carry the incisions np the 
reason why the base of the trunk should yiel 
eubing to lo with the thicker and softer 
his peculiarity bas not been only olwery Sey I - 

efor! onl te Paraj rable Ueed ot Tore rae TO at 

Tanuary 28, 1889, lie remarks: "It was observed that the e 
was greatest near the ground, ae eS 
of six or seven fect it was nln 
OASTILLOA—As a rule 


tapping, and it scema 
ite trunk above six feet 
idxo much more Jatex has, TU 

Vark avthisresion, a 


leaves lias not the 
Tt is somewhat adliosive 
ntial properties of eaont= 
y this rabber obtainod from the younger parts 
tained from the unr 


Auzon Valley 
fh, whieh, raplilly thi 


same quality as t 
The incisions are 


with less elasticity 
chono are not well exhibited! 
‘The same is tra 
wnles, the outer part of these being: 
(lefect isin the caonschouc itselfor tne ts 
lefinitely ascertained. 
chemical nature of the 
Tatex is boiled well wit 
mixed with water, only a &l 
the latex of the tran 


iigin an obliquely up- something too 
sujal, vessel is 

means of clay 

bape of this «ninilaxe ismcheck against waking Ue inci. 


trate the wood,—a point always tobe guarded 


ickly fixed hy 
he wedge-like #I 
sion too tleep, so ns to pene! 


efor the rubber o! 
Bormnl, dated 


19 sonie other matter 


ely it is due to 0 difference in the Lark Was thickest, while at a height 
emeelves. When some of this 
filtered, and the clear filtrate 
ting to a trace of 
og a trace of realy 


the smallness of yieldof Hoven trees in Ceylon as compared 
native country, such a Lintchiet « 
practice, the blows con! 
fs Coensure the latex always lowing straight into tle vessels 
Hand, and the impacts world be 
(ter making the incisions requires some dexterity, inorder not to. lose 
Tt isan advantage to bnvo. tlese attache 
ions JWat nbore them; to effect this a 
1 vory anitable, 


i 
lobules of Intex tl 
falcobol and then 

sy is observed, f 


16 onttilow of latex from an. incision i 
“onan Vi 0 fon iy tn 
eater than Jn the ense of Hoven for trees wrowing at: Peradeniya a 
fenarntgoda in Ceylon, om an averag ab 
partially due to an incision dai 
Ayatem than in the ease of Hevea. 


with the ones in the 


f as rather too rongh 
=, without much a 


not be so regulated 


aloat ten times as great, 
ng. nivel Targer atea of the Tateifecoun 
A x0 ascertain abou: what shonld Ue 
distance apart of the incisions for C i SE aS 
for Castilla, experiments were tri 
trees at Henaratgoda in this wise. ee 
© trees lial not been ta 
in. ata ft, up. the trunk, 


To fix the collecting 


nny of the Intex 
Telorehandy and then to make tho i 
chisel and mallot nye beon fon 
el with aslendor blade makes a narrow incis 
to Lecanto clogged with rabler, tlns stopping sooner the outflow of Intex ; 

On thie other han, m chisel with a 


pest for scveral yearw, 


o On one tree, of pi 
jour tins were OUR 


i 5 z placed on the tranke 
heiglit of 6 fr. anil singh isi Hate Pan Tl SD CO iay 
Fgh of G fe ant single oblique tucsions made with a 12 io. chisel about 


mn, which is liable 


the wood is alwo eu 
omewhint wedged-shiy 


for several honra; one was still sli i 
AG s still slightly 

e latex hud run out by IVAst ‘The eapaeite 

wns 100 c.c. each, anit 

gave another qnatter tin full 


‘The capacity 
hey swere all filled tovoverllowing, one in tac 
about 125 ce. latex altoyether. 


ner, and is nm 
nary carpenter's chisel may be considered as intermediate Vebween these 


Some of it w: riven into the 


the solid particles sank 


{iar bold it with special reference to the economic Iaticiferous trees, so ns to 
approach the more strictly practical part in an intelligible manner 
Tatex, a8 its name signifies, bears a strong resemblance physically to animal 


the top; these were rei ul G 
brittle substance withont any elasticit Was in this case de 


tomes viecons when slightly Heated, ax when pressed betwe 


: : dy, thin, nuit fromthe ol ‘i 
‘periments linye been trie to eo whether incisions wade with « stone TPSICGHER Lied HAGLADIAT ADRESSES TLE Ca RE 


responding ones made with an ordinal 


The total we) 


en the fingers. 


milk: The white capacity of this latter is, as is well known, due to innumerable 


rubber prepared froin this Intex came to about 74.5 grams (23 oz.). 


falcobol was tested and compared. will measnred Jf inch (3 Je or treble the in 


jobs of batter fat lield in suspension in a clear nqueous fluid eo as to form an 
enolion ; that of Intex is likewise due to minute globules in suspension, whitch, 
fowers, are not of intty nature, but consist often of resinous matter, in which 


case t Intex dries to a brittle solid, and occasionally of eaoutchouc, when it 
dries @ the tongh elastic sulistance known commonly as indiarubber. The latex 


Its solubility in boiling 
Tnore resio of the kind 
ple from the young stems, 


ions on this length of trunk g 
6 gave each 1C0 ec. 
x, respeetnule amionnt of ruber woul be procareil {fom thir rea. weose 
tapping with uo great amount of trouble, ‘To test this othestrees were tnpped 
On one of similar irth $0 tins were attached on one-h oa 
nud single oblique incisions made, w 


chisel hada thickness of 4 ine! 
from theeatting el 
Asimilnr dist 


soluble only in hot wleohol wax indicated 

Tn the shoots, then, the cnoutehoue 
yy the substance, which we have 
ther Isticiferous plants, 


Yat w distance of n ¥ inch, (6 mn 
jisel had a thickness of 

tat donble thevothic i 
Were Halle wedgolinpodsin; ncotton, "whilosthos stono: clixcl is filluwele. 
or, in other words, the one ia bes 


appears to be rep! Nn TD 


fof the bark anh 


nd to @ certain extent by up ton height of 6 ft 


of spedes of Dichopeis and Poyens, genera of the natural order Sapotaces 
has it globules composed chieily of gattaperchn, m substance identical in its 
percestae composition with caontebouc, but different in its properties 

® Pare caontehoue and gutta consist wholly of carbon and hydrogen united 
jn deftite proportions Itesins, onthe other hand, contain oxygen as well, 
ani offen are present along with the abore two substances. In the Intex of 
gutta trees resin occurs in considerable nmonnt varying in different plants. 
Fe pe eal peparenilirdni!Dselpral gaidloleonualis about 17 iper Gent Herean 
that irom Payena Leerit reaches about 38 per cent.* Similarly, but inn less 


elled only on one side, the other alltoyaseta.atarte\lint 8.104; 
‘and in no caxe were any of them full, ‘The total quantity. of latex 

Whe tins containing the most 

Some cuts made in the 

, ths showig that this 


rubber from stems of nbout Fomine cata ahs 1, and all had | 
fias also been roughly tested. | topped by 11 
ticles floated up to. th 
ixed op again with water a1 
ten dried on @ porous suriace. ‘The sheet of rubber obtaiued 
deficient in elasticity and strength. 
Lwhen let loose does not spring Vack smartly 
the rablier of 


quality of the to 10 inches (125 to 
1 cirenmference 


was mixed with water, w) 
‘This was removed, 


ined. was 625 cei 

Were tho ontsiile, and especially the upperr 

ear pat ores at * are een hone or very 

part of the trunk ad been well drained, whore incisi 

bphoaiva TnLaseiaidallloycel fairly eqn Tiel tree Se gic Teo 

Hind tyvelve tins plucel on its trnokein three vertical rows uy 
‘The tins were abonsnyard apart in the vertical direcuo! 


Tho reanlt of tho experiments showed no appn 
from tho two kinds of incisions of the sing! 
Te was noticel that the stone chiscl was apt sometinies 
tho Tatex was tien liable to Mow ontin 
diMienlt to drive into the hark 


Amount of Intex collected 


to crack the bark, arid 


When pulled — \rony directions 


This also naturally mor 


was slightly sticky and 
preventing: the penotration 


it extends fairly readily, ba 
like ordinary rabber, 


ditree, 3 ft. 8 in. in girth, 
p tom livight of 12 


Dnt contracts m 
should be incl nlinary carpen- 


degree, caontehouc-latices contain resin. Fortonately in. such tree= as Hevea 


Grasiiensic (Vara rabber), Manihet Glaziovis (Ceara rubber), and Castilloa 


dasteeCeotral American or Panaua rubber) the resinous matter is in mere 


intermedinte between the trne eaonteliouc 
id that of the shoots. 

as far x4 the Castilloas are con. 
eof good avality can bo extracted from tho plant till. the 


Hevea shoots and is 
Castilloa trank and main brane 
Ant point pra 


in the Lodzontal and oblique directions. 
respabont} to 4. Total Intex equalled 000 exc 
criments might have been ntranged much Uetter, in order to 


fe-sliaplchilsel) 
at n distance of § inch (1% mm.) 


of to finch (6 to 6 mn ‘The uppermost tins were 


Jorgen ay me cutting edge. 


traces, so that the saspended globules of these latices may be conside 
consisting almost wholly af eaoutehone Be Seen ae 
“cus clastiea (Assam rubber), on the other hand, contains a lar; 
ti hand, ger amount, 
astmnch as 1.55 per cent-, the eavatchonc being 9.57 percent, in the pure 
Tntex.} Several trees, notably species of Yjcus (figs) and Artocarpus (jak, 
bread-fruit, &c), possess Jatex, which mould» between the finger and thumb 


cerned, no rnbbes 
{mink bas attained 1 
the shoots, its place is ta 


coinpare tho Wistanos apartoof tho incisioy 


Peok-adunmte tees i 
pomowhot similar, these expertan 


{cisions at n good distance apart. One i 
of hark, althonglt i does not compl 

tothe tree entailed 
traik of a Casti 


in considerble thickness; rubber is not to viol on the same tree, but 


nly m viscous body, wholly lac 
This only applies to the Castilloas of 
ity of examining them in other 
rences £0 occur elsewhere. 
but avery closely al 


Will ® quart, 
the age of the 
movable, tho chisel, 


Tie Teiahe ow THO Urunk. Mater ent emererwerer 
always driven i 

d, if the lark hy 

lit not reach the innern 


ee 
jon draws latex from a large area 
The extra amountof labour 
ncisions closely. 
small amount of 


Velng naturally 
metitues penetrate tlic wood 


We have not isl an opportm 
than usual, aml if thicker mig! 


would expect similar diffe 
the specien elasti 


ost mille dicts 
‘and a Tittle practice the ehixel aud 


placing tins and waking 


countries, althongh one 
oa ig wot repaid by th 


Our Gastillos seems not to be 


together on the 


toa rery viscous substance, wholly unlike caontetr A 
Woiling alcohol yields o certain amount of Ga Se 
completely solablein this mediam. * Visein” is an appreyriate name given to 
a cituilar substance contained in the young shoots of Ficus tiastieg, = 

Asifar as I know such matter has not been submitted to eareful chemical 
analysis to learn whether or not there is a snbstance present of the nature of 
& liydrocarbon (i.e, containing only carbon and hydrogen), differing in 
properties from caoutchoue and gutta. Some latices, such as that of Alstonta 
Scholaris, dry to aguttalike mass and suggest that perhaps a member of the 
‘Apocynaces: or Asclepiaden: may be fonnd to afford a nseful gutta. Chemical 
analyses of the solid bodies of snch latices are much to be desired. This is 
important to what will be pointed outlater, viz, the difference in properties 
of the eaoatchoue prepared froin the twigs from that of the trunks of some rub- 
eares 

(ex, then, consists asa rnle of globules or resin, eaou| g 
et arspesded ie mi watery nicl mm fagutalions gullswa, 

The Huid part of the Intex is not however plain water, but water 
containing varions substances in solution, Of these perhaps’ albaminous 
matter (proteid)s is of most freqnent occurrence, aud of chielimportance, as 
will be shown, Irom piactical point of view. Salts, nsually of organic acids, 
are often presen The latex of Barihot Glaziovii contains phosphates largely. 

‘annin, too, is characteristic of some latices ag., Ci U i 
quantities of sopar ean be recognized in analy see aeeelioa enero g puiall 

view of the extraction of latex, afew remarks o: istributi 
the Jatilerou israe inthe plan semi dead cepo a om ot 
le Iaticifcrons system is nisnally distributed throughout the org 
BG prsesv ative a te elena leaves xoctsfacd trufta tant gee 
a very carly stage in the developing organs, so that some time ere the yart 
fs mature copious milk is seen to exade froma wonnd, The tubes originate 
in two distinet ways according to the kind of plant. 

In one case exhibitel by Hevea and Maniliot the laticiferous vessels 
arise from series of sacs (cells) arranged for the moat part longitudinally, 
‘The separating walls (septa) between the contiguons calls break’ down, the 
original protoplasmic contents transform into or rather secrete the latex, and 
thereslt isa number of communicating tabes fallof a milky fluid. ‘The 
more eomplets the dimolntion of the intervening partitions between the ori- 
ginal separate elemonts, the more perfect is this form of Jaticiferous system 
End the better the flow of Jatex from nn incisiou. This, of conrse, in an ime 
port practical point. In gotta trees the Jaticiferous sacs, altlongli Lhe 

then ensilerably, never commanicate one with, another; lence the dil 
culty of extracting the latex in quantity, The whole trank has to be cut al- 
Over, tlius sacrificing the tree, In order to obtain the gattaperchs, 

[The other type of laticiferous tisiue is that shown by Castilloa, Ficus, 
Eaphorlis, &c. 71 fact, it is characteristic of the orders Moracess, Apocy: 
nace, and part of the Kaphorbineene, te otfier part possessing the articulate 

sem 24 itis called, which las just been Urirfly described. Instead of tHe 
Iaticiferons tubes arising dé veo in the growing organs, te tubes present in 
the mature parte send branches into them. In fact, it lias been eatablistied 
for several of these plants that the laticiferous system ik Jald down once for 
fll in toe need in the form of a certain number of initial cellk Eneh of these 
Cominences Uranehing in definite directions and keeps pace with the growth 
Cr Ue omennently. Wiis kind of ayaten IK throughly Intereominant- 
cauitelcon the commencement and remains so, Hence a» a conneoted wyatein 
this fe more perfect than the other, and the Intex flows ax arate more freely 
frow each plants. This may Jy account for the much better yield of latex 
from an incision in the barkeof Castillon than in that of Heven or Maniliot, 

‘The laticiferous system in the stem, the part of the plant of importance 
for rabber production, cecapies definite positions, 

Ta the ston bearing leaves the laticlterous dnets are xitnated aaa rule in 

vabandance jaxt withont tie vascular cylinder, the part between the 

Fish and tho exterual soft portion, the cortex, A emer developinent ms 

Soeur jast within the outermost limiting layer of cells, communteating with 

Lbe former at the node—i.c, tle points where Jeaver are nttached 

fo enten There may lea be a thied development Sn the uh very notien 
i climbers as Landol pli lie firat, however, is the Important o7 

a Areal th Tins coasedl, tli ch ey 

iter mary growth tas the stem ins to grow in a defi. 

nite manner io Unieknees pure this Ie known as " (ett, ekentng” anil 

continues during the whole life of m tree ‘The pelle aaa iitated be 

toreen the bark and the wood and is known ox earnbinn. Ve which com: 

ne it give rise on the internal side to new wood and on. te external wide uy 

Bew baxt, whieh to forms # new wildition to the bark. “re older parts if 

the lark ace continually Veing alied by means of cork Jager. 

Inticiferous treme (he Jatieiferons tnbes continue co in eal | add 
{ioe to use baa by alle carmvinin, Conny ri sweat tls *itant 

the janermicat | Hie Want next the iMerentiated netlve I 

ion, | and Manihot th reali {ro 


Tan. anil no further, ‘The 
anny increase of resis 


mallet ean be used 66 nx just to rench Uw cat 


ot show this marked 
i ealt, and stopped. mx 2001 


From an article 
rriculturist for Des 
Her cultivation, one woulil con 
Jail possessed proper caontehouc 
parauraph ix here qnoted in falls 
for discussion in relation to rubber-plant- 
cries of experiments now bein 
Trinidad, by which it is proposed 
Tt lias been found 
TU will yield an gbundant crop of young trees, 
n be cut and sent to m factory, where, with 
imple process, § per cent of line mbber cs 
fs can be done in the laboratory. 
that but little iachiner 
Ye rabber supply will he «eeorel from 
estates and not from 
jas shown thal the 
i wonlily ot present 
‘The extraction 
Deen accompliaied chemically in the 
tit ean be applied to the econo) 


Since the tins may be put on very sparsely, it ia 


ik throughout its totalength aud even some 


one, Markiamiana ; the trae C. elastiea ma 
between the latex of the shoot and tron! 
rubber World. reproduced in the Tropical Ay 
331, on some recent devel 
Je ‘that the Castilloas gr 
in their youny stems. 
The moat intercsting point and 
ing in the British 
on in London and 
yearolil trees of C 
romicast over  propared fie) 
which at about a year old ea 
ordinary machinery oper 
be extracted fron the yo . 
is claimed that te process is a sitnp! 
fature the worl 
fan annual crop of young treet 
remote forests ns at present, 
young tree contains about 8 
return an estimated p 
of robber from young 
Inboratory, but whethe 
robber ona large scale remains to. b 
In Manihot Glaziovit (Ce 
a robber os that 
iublier from the youn 


ruditional latex obtained. 
Tite trouble tappi 
of the main branclies. 


gz the main trou! 


‘Phe above remarks refer chivily to Hevea brasiliensis, bat 
and to Castillon. a 
{inch, wliereas the bark of corresponding Heyeay 


lopments in rab 


apply equall 
owlig In ‘Trinid ed a nuh WOUNDING ON THR FLow or T. 

ies, January, 1898, on Rubber Gnitivation, it 
Tinwents made by the Director ona number of 


much larger yielil of rubber thar 


well to Manihot Gla: The Ivst-montic 

thicker Dark, measnr 

meaaiires @ incli, just halt tht of Castillon, 

LATEX FROM 
Jannary, 1898, on Robber 

played for collecting 

ie aso of the 

ye nade fn wortienl mya reac 


In Circular No. + of Uh 
ix aliown in waeries of expe: 
Hoeven trees tliat the second 
the firt—th numbers ti 


tapping pives 
te just nent double thi 
narkable ani importan 

‘The natives of the 
sh no reference 1s nijule Coit insnich 
eOnontelioue ¢tla Gntta:perchia.” 
inn, 1 botanist who 
ber’ tappers, when a 
NW alarge quantity offatex, say thatit has 


West Indies is 
Gireulay No. of this Series 
in Ceylou, thie method hitherto en 
A mutt gutter in fo 
Intex flowing fromutlie V-incisl 
ultimately collect In coconnt sliella stuck Kero ani th 
ivotliod ia faulty fn aoveral respecte 

fon (ho treo, often sia winch os half, and the rabber renlt 
pooled off ix full of pivall particles ol bark: 

The Intex collected in. th 


dilloa ¢lastica. tint seeds xown Se eee ee 
Twas nobbeen scientifically obs 
however, to be aware of it, althouy 
rchunsive work as Seeligninnn's 
rector in conversation with 
lias visited the Anazon Valles 
froslily-tapped tree does not yiel 
not got mee to mil King yets 
‘Die Director's oxyeriinen 
‘At tlie first topping vertical rows of 
trunk of the tree, Che rows beings foot 
rows. Ab theseconi tapping new 
Hetween tho ok ones: lence anew 
qn old one, At the third tapping the ine 
and wontd thon bo nbont tires or fourinch 
‘ns rmuelt Tess than’ at the second tappiv) 
‘The fourth tapping was roaie whereverspaces 
i] was very littlemore. thant th 
owed a deciiod falling, off inyyield of xubbor 
followed one another at week! 
ficted in this wise ay Henarat gor 
fat the base by Acitcle of SV 
‘otedl separately, an 
extracted from the dilnte latex liy ariel 
Lied 2p oz Altar 24 days, now 
Vo tie oliLones, ani the rubber 
Hod wien dy AB oe Nhu 
roTU tho wesond tapping. 
Wvelgtts. ‘Thera is little doubetmur hes alae of 
Wo prove! this, experim 


fn Wie abreams of 
1) this gutter anit 
oF Mr. Gwyynne-Vau 
from it when 

sown on cultivated i value tk mitelt 
series of experiments | 
per cents of rubber, whi 

fit of 8200 to $100 


ibe in the Gireular. 


te were conducted os descril 
ere wade down the 


npeil incisions 
‘apart and the W's a foots) 
| rows of V's wore mi 
{neision woulll be from 
‘isions were mn] 
hes off the oll ones; in this case the 
Dut greater than at the first 
‘occurred on the bark, 
The fifth and 
compared with 


Soptember 16, 


ix to nine inclies of 


ic production of 
jlein between agaln, 


her) the Jatex of the alioots appear to 
From the trank of tle tree, so the objection 
parts, owing to its inferior 
However, we Hardly consider that it would 
bber from the young stems and leaves either 


form ax good 
to the extraction of 11 
lity, does not apply here, 
piofitalle to extract. the ral 

by mechanical or chemical means 
if the raontchouc could be 

process in paying quantities, it m 
cha obtainel in t 


he first tapping 


‘An exporitnent was cont 
1808, A number of trees 
, nnd the Latex 
The rubber was n 
Vater, and when perfectly dry it wer 
jade n couple of inches or so al 

vin thie collected Intex; it wei 
rubber was obtained 


procured from the twigs by a eliemteal  f 
pomeeas tle enme defect ns putta- 
‘The lute Dr. Obnch 


yore tapped oni 
from each cuteo) 


inclaions were mi 


faliyputty-like 


io and readily nents on & swAll 


man aafegnnetin enaethe latex sont trickle Ii than double tb6 o1thiny 


lower end of te incision, 
fd the inolwlon made jastabove, and then tholit ronoved: 
the particles of outer bark, which fly off as the incision 
falling into the tin. 

Vor Cratition « tio of (ie name pattern lias bi 

anil wit ACouLepat 

harder cuter barks anil te 
y RUE Tiertingoae he sat maure Ni Aeforelint 

He oatly mornings, tho tink en i 
Ion i Feddoa eta eatiia Veit avec 
‘ont dirt or rain, 


NINES pnt ovee the MN TT avenue 


hut about threo val ofa single 


ouygor_ (imi) SPIKE, 


Sind tnpping ts beat 
tho previous eveninye 
filed Ati os Nil no must 
(ivawardl) projection on tie 


Two ehilel poi (oematter sna 
‘wo chief points eome up for consideration liere, vir. 
and the jortenment widliwilel to make it oA Lacy nae 


lor pressing into the 
Scoliig i Mi 
faite How) 

Heat to Tinye eneli tin} Dene tate fo 


Tnto onal tin to prevent 


spplying thin metti 
eave foun ti 
fon he nitines: 


pivaniatsl MateL 14 
dotting. mt one 
ro riot tard Vea , 


hermit atreaty Is diree' 


Hi SE it Slows nt all 
Ais hive of thio tr 


Hor, a8 8 role, 
in tie recon | 
op Hint thie ainonnt of 


Soven [avon trees wero tapped ney 
to inctalons bolng mails 
19 inolnfons yield a0 ¢ 


juahiono Parti 
winedc alin lle A 


many Lp ales ‘Distt, sNlitoly tnvoon tc 


iin thore: tn) Hove 
ion Above tie olMl onus 


| the myarago, thieka there, 41 years fd I 


tho trnoke bark of Hi 


Supplement to this Day's [gstlé. 


1899-1900. 


the Planters’ Association of Ceylon; 


RANDY. 


FORTY-SIXTH ANNUAL REPORT. 


FOR THE YEAR ENDING 17TH FEBRUARY, 1900, 


4 i in begs to 

Committee, in discharge of its duty. here! 0 3 

bait the forty-aixth Annual Report of the Planters Associ 

tion of Ceylon, As the new year Se eS aesea! 

‘annals of your Association by virtue of entering He 
ildings henceforth to be Headquarters, ant yp 

SE ace to be held, when such are called in Kandy, 


ting and usefal to recall briefly and thas 
oe See ae ae facta relating to the carly years of 
Foun ‘organization before proceeding with the customary review 


it year. 
et ae Teta Mesoriation of Ceylon was established ata 


i (354, for 
i ting held at Kandy on the 17th February, 1354, 
Pabhio Meeting held He Kan aL ores of the Colony, 
und has since continued the beneficial work thus ne ee 
‘with great advantage to the planting community, aa ue 
oneral good of Ceylon. One of the earliest acts of the Plante 


jali to the urgent 
i to memorialize Government as { ; 
Se railway communication with the 


So vital was the question deemed 


topes,” It Would seareely beer 
—Kandy, persis early z 
Colt eon baile, isa monument of enginecring skill, andl 
ia probably the best paying railway 
of this the annexed statement from d : 
Report (Railways, 1808) is given, showing the ravallus gumel 
by the Railway from time of opening to date; also the net 
amount which has been ayailable for Colonial purposes after 
paying interest on loans and sinking fund, anda table giving 
ital ontatanding on Railway loans. F 
mg oe bein dentally noticed that the well-known bridge 
over the Muhawili Ganga at Kitugistots was ecossfully 
pressed for by the Planters’ Association about 1855. Another 
Shatter that early engaged, aa it has continued to engage, the 
serious attention of the Planters’ Association was the ditfenlt 
question of Iubour snpply and the Sine of road for immis 
grant coolies via Mannar, In this connection railway 
éxtension northwards lately sanctioned will tend to greatly 
improve facilities for travelling, and be tho means probably 
of maintaining an alternative route to that via Taticovin for 
jrmigrant coolies. Asregards other means of communication, 
tha Planters’ Association his always taken a lively interest in 
ads) Ju 1856) applicationy was made TOES er 
Commixsforr of Enquiry to consist of nominees of the Govern: 
mont and nomipocs of the Planters’ Association fo sit it 
Kandy and to tako evidence and to report as to the best 
tuna of placing District Roads under trast manngemont, 
with the result that ultimately an Ordinance was framed and 
the Proviucjul and District Road Committees constituted 
through which substantial benefits haye accraed. Closely 
commected with the subject of tho labour supply has been, that 
ofthe Labour Laws which from 18ot onyarda has From ine 
to time occupied a share of the earnest at sntion of the Plant- 
ers’ Association. There have been occasions when the rela 
1 between the Planters’ Associations and Goyernment have 
oon somewhat strained, but difficulties having baey oyerceme, 
‘on the whole the existing laws work well and have tended to 
mainiain satisfactory relations between employer and em- 
ployed, The latest step taken by the Planters’ Association 
haw been tha establishment of a Labour Federation, ith the 
object of checking the steady increase in the amonnt of so- 
called Coast Advances”, and for mutual co-operation and 
couference. One other matter of ancjent history that may be 
meutioned is the privilege extended to the Plgnters’ Associa- 
tion by Henry Ward during bis term of office as Governor, 
of uominating for approval a member to represent Plonting 
Interests in the Legislative Council, and which has been con- 
tinued by successive Governors of Ceyloy with the Dest 
results. i 
Turning to the work of the past year, your Comumittes 
notes \ith sutisfuction that the Register compares well with 
provions years, the number on the Roll at date being 946, 
‘Phere have Leen eight meetings of the Committee representa- 
jive of all Districts, and two Genenal Mee'ings of your 
Assoclation. On Agricultural matters generally and the 
various questions that have been considered during the year 
your Committee records the following resumé -— 
PLANTING PRODUCTS, 
TEA. 
Last year may be siid to 


hhave been a wet sojson as 
compared with the previous year, with the result that the Tea 
jiarvested exceeded estimates generally, Your Committee 
estimated the Tea Crop for 1899, after allowing 1,500,000 Ibs, 
for local conaamption, at 125,000,000 lbs. available for export, 
Dat the exports, according to the Chamber of Commerce Returns, 
amounted to 129,894,150 Ibs. or nearly 5,000,000 Ibs. more than 
the estimate. Your Committee appends interesting statistics 
from various sources for reference, Under date London, 
December, 1899, Messrs. Gow, Wilson & Stanton report = 
The increase in Home Consumption during the past I1 
months is very marked, being more than 8 millions above the 
corresponding period lasbyedr ; thelfnck thatall growtlis/show 


ati increase, and not only those from India and Ceylon, is 
probably due to the strong demand for low priced Teas. 

Movements of ea in United Kingdom from Jst January, 
to 30th November, as shown by Cnetom Honse Returns. 


IMPORTS. 


Indian . 12440 2 
Ceylon {95,206,980 90,816,32 
China | BO/830551 24,818,037 
Other Conntries, 8/803 481 7,102,095 
Total lbs. «.. (259,250,678 
ory PAYMENTS. 
aay 5 
i 21,517,859 
Indian e 53d 
ae 76,657,021 
ae Bs 13,687,442 


Other Countries, 4,911,130 


Total Lbs. 213,518,611 
EXPORTS. 
Wo AGP yi 
r 6,891,7 {8139.8 

Gaston 107799072 —_9,589}989 
China 14,642,982 18,150,346 
Other Conntries. 1,121,071 908,275 
Total lbs. 33'454,872 Bd A8S ALL 


Analysis of above export of Tea from U. K. during the last 
two years (not ineluding transhipments), 


aa 1898, 
jes in Ei 802, 3,863,673 
Sara See 559,739 $2,950 
British N. America 1,614/430 
Newfoundland 841 — 
Other Countries a te 1,113,987 
Toran lbs... ws 7,108,465 6,891,747 
CEYLON. 


Countries in Europe 
(United States 
British N. America 
Newfoundland Q 
Other Countries pe am 


TOTAL lbs. «+ 11,268,092 10,799,072 


CHINA, 

ae 38 1898. 
Countries in Europa 5,520) 69) 61,909 
hited States 456,615 935,574 
British N. Aierica 535412 1,058.44" 
Newfonndland 272,881 _—- = 
Other Countries 3,890,219 4,087,452 

TOTAL - a» 10,684,823 14,642,982. 

OTHER COUNTRIES. 

1899, 1898, 
Countries in Europe 428,872 614,656 
United States 20,433 157,531 
British N. America 46,291 118,025 
Newfoundland 4,956, 
Other Countries ae oe 148,913 


TOTAL co a 649,465 1,121,071 
Stock of all Tea in United Kingdom at the end of Noy. 
1899, 103,348,000 Ibs, 1898, 91,198,000 Ibs, 1897, 91,095,000 Ibs, 
‘he most noticeable featnre in the history of the Tea trade 
B advance in value of low priced Teas whic 
sear hei, wi aio fluctua 

of ‘Den is 


barely equalled consumption, while although estimates of the 
1899 crop point to larger supply, consumption both at honle 
and abroad has 0 materially increased that it is donbtfal 
wyhether the surplus willbe heays. The ontlook for producers 
is decidedly more cheerful than a few years ago, when over- 
production was feared. Home CONSUMPTION.—The elasticity 
xo long noticeable has again been remarkable, coming asit 
has done after recent increases. The total ofall ‘Tea consumed 
in the United Kingdom during 1899 was about 244,000,000, a 


Production of Tea in India and Ceylon daring te 


against 295,414,105 Ibs, in 1898, and Lbs. 231,399,788 in 18 A 
British Grown Tea contributing 221,000,000 ibs, in 1899, 
against 215,902,090 Ibs. in 1898, and 310,027,748 Ibs. in 1897, 
The following table shows the increase in the yarions 


growths i= ‘is 4, 
percentages. 1898, 5 
Indian 136,000,000 56 133,430,351 PBT 
Ceylon $5,000,000 25 BBATITA 35 
China “16500000 7  14'695/334 6 
Other Countries —Gy500,000 2 4816675 2 
Total Ibs, 244,000,000 235,414,105 
1897, tages. 1896, I 
Indian 124548106” gd 1920410008 BL 
Coston { B5MONSS = 87 ©—«ROONTS 35 
China “) ameaiest “7 a's3r'680 9 
Other Countries 129783 2 7dN'O5G 
Total Ibs. 231,399)778 997/785,509 


The quantity per head of population in 1899 was 601,against 
5:85 Ibs. in 1898, and 5:81 Tbs. in 1897, NeW MARKETS.— 
Considering the ‘higher prices ruling for the lower grades, 
much increase could hardly have been expected in foreign 
outlets, ‘The: puvatan brogrede made Le terete the more 
gratifying, the total quantity exported to these markets 
auvieey 1809 being abont 68,000,000 Ibs. against 62,429,833 
Tbs. in 1898, and 51,148,124 1bs. in 1897. The development 
since 1890, when only 14,000,000 Ibs. were taken outside tho 
United Kingdom, has been very marked, « circumstance which 
goes far to show the estiniation in which British grown Tea is 
held. TRADE DISPUTE.—The trade was considerably disturbed 
in July through a dispute between importers of Indian and 
Ceylon T their buyers; this was chiefly owing to 
economy necessitated by the poor results obtained by producers 
during the Jast few seasons. Importers wished to do away 
with the allowance for draft. ‘rade was almost entirely 
checked for about a month, when a resumption took place oh 
the belief iat a satisfactory settloment bad been arrived at 
to come in force a few months later, but delays have since 
occnrred go that the actual time has not yet been definitely 
fixed. Ceynon TEA.—The quality of the crop was somewhat on 
4 par with that of 1898. ‘he quantity exported from Ceylon 
in that year was 119,769,071 Ibs., of which 96,133,833 lbs, cama 
to London, while the supply in 1899) will probably total 
127,000,000 Ibs., of which 101,000,000 Ibs. way come to London, 

The ayerge price for Teas sold in London on garden 
account was in 1899, against 7-764, in 1898. 

EXCHANGE averaged 1/44$ during 1899, against J/4}, 


in 1893, hth teen RS 
seg \/ FRE AWHTCONE| Coy on ony ii CeIn Ceylon eA) 
Rah Ct lous a LR RoR qnantities offerat 


at Fublic Sale in the past three years were :-— 
Sofd in London from 
Ist Jan, to\3lst Dec, 1899...1,138,100 pkgs. realizing 8d. per 1b, 
” » 1898...1,108,800 " ‘74d. per 1b, 
ee x9 1897...1,188,000 nearly 8a. per 1b) 
go that a slightly larger total was disposed of in 1899 at a 
fractionally higher price than in. the year before, which ig 
enoowragilig, considering somo of the adverse conditions 
enconntere(l, notably the dispnte regarding the 1 Ib, draft, & 
which paralyzed trade (hronghont July, and liter on dear 
money. Tlie quality of the crop did not differ materially from, 
that of the foregoing season, and was of fairaverage. “Colonry’ 
liquor or briskness and pungency in cup was appreciated b; 
dealers and blenders alike, Continentil and American orders 
at times came in freely for nearly all descriptions of leafy Tent 
Exports from here to other countries are’ growing, and bid 
fair to mark an increise on those of 1898 when made up} 
A firm Market rated for Pekoe Sonchong, and Pekoes up ta 
74d. per tb, in December, (he quotation for useful Common 
sorts of the former especially gradually hardening, so that al 
the close very lite could be purchased at 6d. per lb. Medium 
Pekoes and Orange Pekoes did not receive so much support 
from outside quarters, but were taken by London buyers at, ou 
the whole, steady rutes, Broken Pekoes met an irregular 
demand, though desirable lots under 8d. per Ib, were usually 
in gooil request. Above that range, however, yalnes were un: 
ijn and sellers often had to accept a reduction on thos 
previously current to effect sales, Whe higher grades wer 
somewhat gearce, which no doubt detrimentally affected ti 
average. \) 


LONDON TEA RETURNS. | 
routs, DELIVERIES | 
5 18 1898 

139,090,000 bs, 

19$/489,000 5) 

81,685,000 

4/169,000 5, 8,893,000 } 

I7T260001bs, 266,710,000)1bs, 1,000 Ibe. 467,657,000), 

Srook; Slat Dec, 
1899, 
Tniia 
Ceylon 
China 
AED leap ey 


96,562,000 Ibs. 


100,510,000 Ibs. 


From Messrs Wilson, Smithett & Co’s London ‘Tea cirenlar 
for last month the subjomed figures of monthly’ shipmente 
frout Ceslin to the United Kingdom during the past fire 
years are taken, 


1895, 

Tonuary 8,200; 

February 6,000,000 

March 6,900,000 

April 0/500, ‘000. 

May 9,500,000. 10, 

Jono Tgo.0o 10.5 

July, 0,250,000, 9,000,000 

August 0,000 

September 

otolt 

Noveustice 100) 6)500,000. 5,500,000 

Denies 11,000,000 8,500,000. 850,000 
103,500,000 50,000 +,700,000 87,200,000 


In roference|to tea distribution from Ist January, todlet 
December, 1899, Messrs Forbes & Walker, Colombo, in their 
tea élrenlur give the undermentioned figure 


Uuilel Kingdom,| Russia, | America, 
7s99)/) 103609248 tbs, | 9,049,740 Ibs. | ¥,080,002 Lbs, 
1898 3. 1 2714.003 B71 TAL as O'TSOIS8 


Australia. India, | Singapore. | Total. 


1s95)| 88587 Ibs 
1898 405A. [L5, 

The following ahowian|inereaso|over 180S:—America, Delgium, Ohina, 
Holland, Italy, Malta, Mauritius, Russia, Singapore, Syeden, and United 
Kingdom; while Australia, Austria, Frapee, Germany, Spain, Turkey, India, 
amd Africa thow a decrease, 

As reairds the quantity of tea sold in Colombo the “Ceylon 
Observer” quoted recently the annexed figures for a series of 
years. 


im 109AA7Ibs| _H67,610 Ite] 1)408,903 1b 
16 191,559) 45,312 


z 1 (1,09) ih 


Average prite, 


is. certs. 
1889 4,627,762 45 
1890 6,114,225 43) 
1891 91578,511 41 
1592 41 
1813 43 
1894 43 
1895 6 7 
1886, 25,402,624 4 
1897 25,630,499 37 
1893 98,831,747 85 


1899 rors e 81,870,996. SBE 
Adverting to the foregoing remarks regarding the “Tex 
Trade Dispate’’, your Committeo feels that the action taken by 
the Ceylon and Indian Associations in London would haye 
stood a better chance of being successful if they had arrangeil 
for combined action in Qaleutta and in Colombo before 
embarking On a crnsade against such «a powerful body as the 

London Tea Dealers” Association. 

TEA BLIGHTS, Y 

During the first half of the year great attention was pail 
throughout the Planting Community to the then prevailing 
Dlights on Tea. Your Committee feels that, although great 
attention should still be given, and all blights and pests care- 
fully watched, there is at present no need for extreme anxiety, 
Tt wonld appear that the effects of the varions Dlights ato 
largely minimized by high cultivation, and that there is good 
reason to believe that last year’s climatic conditions were 
unfortunately favourable for the propagation and existence 
of Tea pests. 

LONDON CHARGES OF TEA COMPANIES, 

With reference fo this important matter, your Commilte 
thinks that the time has come to discuss and consider it. 
With a view to this end, the following extracts are submitted 
from an article in “The Investors’ Reyiew!!;— 

“We propose to deal exclusively with the warehouse 
and dock charge upon tea, about which thera is 80 much 
complaint, and, to start with, cannot do better than quote 
the schedule of rates supposed to apply to every package 
of tea that goes through the Tea Clearing House, ‘This is 
a8 follow: 


To apply. to all one SAS ting on and after’ 
1o apply to all parcels by ships reporti 
‘Suly me Tks. a 


= 
Per package, weighing gross. | 
Wty a0 1b, to SO1b, to 

MP0 ib. 29 tb. 89D. 


ed 


rH on 
0 04 
, dieconnt of 10 per 


0 0} 


Hil be subje 


“dist 


For determining the class under which the break is 
chargeable’ the average gross weight must be ascertained. 
When the fraction of the average weight is half a pound or 
more* the dock companies or warehouse-keepers take the bene- 
fit. ‘Thos, the average of a break being 79}1b- gross, the. 
‘whole break will be rated at 80-89 Ib., but the -averige being 
less than 79} Ib,, the whole break will be rated at 60-79 1b. 

For the sake of bringing the table into manageable shape, 
we have deleted the rates upon certain exceptional sizes which 
are seldom used by importers, The general size of the 
packages is from 90 1b. to 129 1b, and in all calculations made 
in these articles we haye taken the rates upon these weights 
as onr basis, allowing the usnal deduction of 21 1b., for the 
weight of the tare. The charges of most importance to the 
importer are “management rate"—ie., the working of the 
tea— bulking and taring,”'and “rent.” The management rate 
includes the landing and housing rate, and a large importer has 
denies the services rendered for this charge in the following 
ferms :— 

“Landing, wharfage, conveyance to warehouse, housing, 
sampling for importer and broker, sorting to marks and 
descript! lois, weighing, examining for damage, laying down 
for broker's inspection, and attendance on broker, laying out 
in showroom for public sale, attendance while on show and 
sampling, adjusting to weights after sale, coopering, nailing 
down, _trncking and piling for delivery, re-weighing and 
delivering to land conveyance. The rate also includes far- 
nishing warrants and landing accounts.” 

Although this sounds formidable, an examination will 
prove that the greater portion of it represents work which is 
quite superficial. For instance, in “sampling for importer and 
broker" only one chest in a break ia sampled, and when it is 
considered that a break consists more often of fifty chests than 
less, it is apparent that this entaila no great amount of work. 

Sorting to marks and descriptions” is for the convenience 
of the wharf in delivering. “Weighing” is only weighing 
the chest gross, as it arrives, “Examining for damage, laying 
down for broker's inspection, and attendance on broker, laying 
outin showroom for public sale, attendance while on show 
and sampling,” are quite small items in dealing with a larce 
numbor of chests. ‘Coopering and nailing down” applies to 
the sampled chests only, and althongh the rate includes far- 
nishing the warrants, it does riof include the warrant stamp 
Gul, per warrant). 

“Bulking and taring” are rates that do not apply to every 
package, ‘Pens are not infrequently bulked on the estate, and 
when this is done they are very rarely re-bulked, Tn regard 
to faring, socording to the’ Customs regulations, a certain 
nuwber of chests in every break must be tared from the gross 
welght of the package, in order to ascertain the amount of 
duty to be collected, Shonld there be a variation of moro 
than a couple of pounds in the wight of the chest, nails, and 
lead—re,, the tire—each chest/of the entire break must be 
tared, involving the heavy chargdof 1s. per package through- 
ont. In regard to “rent,” all tengare sold on a “ three months 
prompt,” and rent is charged for these thirtesn weeks, less five 
weeks, tho vont for which is induded in the “management 
rate.” In most cases buyers taky delivery of the tea within 
two or three weeks of the auctiqn; but, however soon they 


_may do this, the eight weeks! rent charged upon the tea, to 


Makeup the three months) Aas to by paid by the importer, 

_ We have been at pains to explain the actual charges com- 
plained of by producers, and willmow proceed to point out 
why they are consideral onerong,! but hefore doing so must 
first draw attention to éhe fact that the whole of the bonded tea 
Warehouses in London are ina “ring.” Treating the London 
and India Docks Joint Committee as one body, there are 
nineteen tea warehousing firms in the Tea Clearing House, 
which cloaring house has a large number of subscribers, includ- 
ing all the principle Duyers and Brokers in the trade. Accord- 
ing to the rules of the Clearing House, no subscriber shall 
be entitled to warehouse or deposit tea with, or employ in 
connection with tea, any dock company or tea Warehouse-keeper 
who is not a member of the Clearing House, or to purchase or 
sample any tea from the warehouse ofany non-member.” ‘The 
“Ring,” therefore, is most complete, for should a tisfied. 
body of jmporters attempt to start a co-operative warehouse of 
their own, they find that they have the whole of the tea trade 
banded against them under the rules and regulations of the 
cleuring house. 

We shall have more to say about this matter later on. 
Returning to the subject of the charges, it is clear, both from 
internal and external evidence, that they are excessively high 
a3 consideration for tlie services rendered.” 

Cocoa, 

The estimate for the year +899 w. 
he amount actually shipped was 42,527 cwts., being the 
largest crop on record; probably 42,500 cwts. would again be 
asafe estimate. The agricultural position of the product may 
be summed up in the statement that owing to the ravages of 
canker, the red variety is being steadily superseded by Forastero. 
The various means of combating canker ure well known, and 
the matter now remains with the Planters, It is a satisfactory 
point that since 1894 crops have steadily increased. As regards 
thefts of Cocoa, Government refused to consider any scheme of 
special legislation until existing means had been tried and 
proved a failure. A trial is now being given to the system of 
rural Police, under Ordinance No. 16 of 1865, and it is con- 
sidered by some of those who haye rural Police in their 
ricts that the number of thers lis decreased, whtte utr 
think that such Police have bad no effect in checking 
Your Committee would urge on Goyernment the necessity 
providing and removing the Police without going through all 
the formalities required by the Ordinance, us it is only during 
Grop time that their presence is required. The demand for 
Cocoa of inferior class has fluctuated considerably during the 
past year, Really fine Cocons have been songht aftor, the 
tlemand for them continues, wd prices for such are likely to 
gohigher, ‘he position of the London market, is on the whole, 
satisfactory, the supply has been larger than usual, but so has 
been the demand, the stocks are lower than they were a year 
ago, Your Committee annexes varions tubles and statistical 
returng as usual giving useful data regarding Cocoa. 
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Extract from a recent Circular by Messrs. Wileon, Smithett & Co,, London, 
1899. 
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COcOANUTS, 


* 1899 has been on the whole a good average year as regards 
crop) Juiging from exports, ithas given a better total crop 
than any previons year, with the exception of 1898, which was 
a record one, bnt the increased acreage coming into bearing 
qnust be taken into consideration. ‘The price of nuts has kept 
up well all through the year, and the average price wus qnite 
1s good as 1898 and better than previous year. ‘The rainfall in 
the West Coast was some 20 inches less than in 1898, and this 
caused young nuts to drop off in (he drought, so lessening the 
crop, This short rainfall may effect the crop in 1900. as 
cocoanuts take a year to matore from blossom, For the total 
exports of cocoanut products for 1899 as compared with 
previons years, reference shonldbe mide to appendix A and B 
of your Gommitteo’s Report. 


Canpavous. > 
Dnring the past year the cultivaion of Cariamoms, your Com- 
mittee understands, has been largely extended both in Ceylon 
and in Sonthern India, particularly about North Travancore, 
where a Jarge acreage of suitable land has been recently cleared 
and planted, while in Ceylon nalive gardens have been opened 
‘up in almost every village in the Central Province. It seems 
probable that the planting of this product may be ere long 

h done, and that prices may fall below a 
swith th: 8, prices locals 


fact that on many of the older estates the crops t 

have fallen off very considerably—some of them being as mach 

as 50 to 6056 short of estimates, probably due to a very wet 

season and blossoms not setting, is matter for observation. 
RUBBER. 

Your Committee has very little new information locally 
to report as regards this product,as it cult to obtain 
reliable data. The demand for seed still continues but mainly 
for export. The Director of the Royal Botanic Gardens, Perede- 
hiya, has issued from time to time cirenlars giving cletails of 
experiments carried on under his instructions as to the best 
mode of cnitivation and extracting the juice from the trees. As 
an appendix C,an interesting extract is given from the Report 
of the Secretary of Agriculture, United States of Amerioa, forths 
year ending June 30th, 1899, under the heading “India Rubber”. 


APPENDIX C.—EXTRAOT FROM THE REPORT OF THE SEORE* 

TARY OF AGRICULTURE, UNITED STATES OF AMBRIOA, 

FOR THE YEAR ENDING JUNE JOTH, 1899. 
INDIA RUBBER. 
IMPORTANCE OF THE TRADE. 

“The India-rabber trade is of great importance to the 
United States, and has shown a rapid increase during the Jast’ 
few years. For the fiscal year ended June 30th, 1890, tho total 
importations of crade rubber amounted to 33,842,474 pounds: 
valued at $14,854,512, while that of manufactured rnbber 
was valned at $367,647. In the fiscal year 1898 the importa. 
of crude rubber and gutta-percha amounted to 40,050,497” 
Boone walneal oe $ 25,386,010, aes that of manufactured - 
articles aud waste or scrap rubber was 9,489,327 pounds, 
worth $ 805,051. ‘This shows not only a decided tnereass 
in the quantity importe?, ‘bnt also a rapid riso in prices 
Tn 1890 about two-thirds of the entire amount imported oame: 
from Brazil, In 1898 about three-fifths came from that country. 

A recent United States consular report shows that the 
importations into England for 1893 amounted to 20,026 tons, 
abont half of this being Brazilian. New fine Para rnbber was 

noted at New York from 66 to 69 cents per pound in 1893, 
69 (0 71 cents per pound in 1894, 73 to 77 cents in 1895, 74 to 
88 cents in 1896, 80 to $7 cents in 1897, and $2 to 83 cente 
January Ist, 1898. A single cargo of rubber, consisting of 
1,167 tons, shipped from Para, Febrnary 23rd, 1898, was valued 
at $ 2,210,000 in United States gold, ‘The exports of rnbber from 
Brazil in 1898 amonnted to $ 38,400,000 gold. 
COLLECTION AND TREATMENT AND SOURCES OF SUPPLY. 

Rubber is derived from the milky sup of a number of 
trees and shrubs, all native to the tropical regions of Sonth 
America and the Old World. There are many plants with. 
milky sap which contain small quantities of rublor, but nono 

are known which produce it in commercial quantities any- 
where outside of the tropics. The methods of collection and: 
treatment of rubber are, in the main, very crude. There [sa 
great deal of waste and considerable deterioration throngh. 
improper methods of treatment in the field and in transit and. 
through impurities. The only snecessful experiments at 
cultivating rubber plants which have thus far been made wore 
undertaken by the English Government in Ceylon, India, and 
some of the other tropical colonies. By following ths 
most improved methods of cultivation, and by giving the 
rubber plantations the same careful attention which is dovoted 
to other crops, it appears possible to make this an excoodingly- 
UE HRN , ae 

@ larger part of the Brazilian rubber is produced b: 

Para rubber tres, Hevea Urasiliensis, which Rone fae 
the deep shade of the swampy forests of the Amazon, whore. 
the air is feverladen and tho land is unsuited for human 
habitation, Experiments haye been made with this tree in 
various of tho British possessions in the East Iniios, but 
without any marked degree of success, because tho tres nitaing 
its full development only in tho shade of dense tropical jungla 
lands, and not in the solid plantations. Its Successtalhandling 
appears to lie in the direction of a proper system of forest 
management. The Central American rubber tres, Custilloa 
elastica, grows only in the dense tropical forests from Southern 
Mexico to Northern South Arnerica, on rich, wellédrainod bots 
tom landsalong the rivers, This tree his been found to grow 
luxariantly under cultivation, but in the experiments thus far 
tried it develops a bark much thicker than in its natlye state, 
and this has been found a decided drawback to the guccossy 
ful drawing of the sap. 

The Ceara rubber tree, Manihot gluziovii, is a native of 
one of the driest portions of Southern Brazil, where the mean 
temperature ranges from 77° to 86° F. Thero are uow many 
plantations of it in India and Geylon, and it is prolable that 
this tree will be the first (0 produce an important addition to 
the natural supply of India rubber. there are S0/or imore 
species of trees; vines, and shrabs which are a commercial 
source of India-tubber and gutta-percha, and the list is suuu- 
ally increasing. Experiments should be tried in tho oulti- 
yition of every one of them. Gutta-percha is derived almost 
entirely from the tree Zsonvandra gutta, a vative of the Islands 
of the Malayan Archipelago, ‘he careless methods of the 
collectors have resulted in killing off most of the plints from 
which this substance is derived, so that a serious shortazo has 
occnrredl during the last few years. ‘The feasibility of culti« 
yating this plant in the Philippines should be vory carofully 
investigated.” 

TOTAL EXPORT FROM CEYLON DURING THE YEAR 1899. 

Through the courtesy of the Hon'ble the Principal Collect- 


or of Customs your Committee places as an appendix: 
EE ee ee eae ee eee ee ah << 


4s usual, submits also for purposes of comparison and reference 
the Retarns for the same period drawn up by the Chamber of 
Commerce. (By 
OFFICIAL ESTIMATE OF THE TEA CROP FOR THE YEAR 1900. 
Your Committee estimates the Crop for Export dur- 
ing the year 1900 at 188,000,000 Ibs. As regards the distribu- 
tion of the Crop the following is submitted :—*Ruesta 
6,000,000 Ibs ; Australia 16,000,000 bs ; America 5,50 100 Lbs; 
other countries 2,900,000 Ibs. leaving, for the United Kingdom 
108,000,000 Ibs.” 


RAILWAY EXTENSION. 

Members are aware that in General Meeting on the 17th 
Febrnary last year your Association endorsed its previous 
Resolutions on the question of Railway Extension Northwards 
and thereby reaflirmed your approval of His Ixcelloncy the 
Governor's policy as stated to the Legislative Council on tho 
5th November, 1897. His Pxcellency’s policy is a policy of 
progress in reference to Railway Extension in Ceylon, and the 
particnlar Railways, the construction of which he proposed, are 
the Northern Railway; the Kelani Valley Railway; and the 
Uda Pussellawa Railway. By the courtesy and! considoration 
of the Governor, your Committee is able to submit the following 
extracts from recent progress Reports by the Chief Resident 
Enginee laid before His cellency. In each case Mr, 
Oliver's report upon the work done is together with statement 
of expenditure as at the end of December, 1899. As regards 
the Northern Rail the plans showing the land reqnired for 
this Railway bave all been pre) and all, with the exception 
of those for a distance of L14 miles near the Kal Oya, which 
is about 50 miles from Kuronegala, have Ween forwarded to 
Government for transmission to the Surve: General, At the 
Tala Oyo a deviation of the original line has Deon proposed 
aud surveyed with the object of plu the railway on ground 

‘ion bave been sent to 

A large 
number of pegs Which marked the centre line of the railwar 
Juve been destroyed, some by people in the neighhourliood, and 
gome by decay, consequently most of the line bas fo lio rosat 
out. A Jengtl of 16 miles from Kuronegala, and Lalf of the 
Tength of the line in the Jaffna Peninsular, have now been done. 
Mieré are four Assistant Engineers engaged in the work. A. 
contract has been entered into with some Singlalese contractors 
to build the combined upstairs Passengers’ Station and Station 
Master's dewellings at Rangama Road, Balalla, Galgamawa, and 
alawa. ‘Che work has been begun at Rangama oad. These 
Dildings were excluded from the railway contract in order 
that they might be put up in hand before the works were let, 
go as to provide accomodation for the Engineers, A largo 
quantity of material for this railway has arrived in the Island 
and has been, or is now being, stacked at Kurnnegala, This 
material meludes most of the iron work of the bridzes and all 
the Permanent Way material, rails, fastenings and sleepers for 
the first twenty miles. Indents for the Permanent Way 
Material and iron works for bridges for another sixty miles, 
of which 40 miles are from Kankesanturai southwards) 
liye been prepared and forwarded to Mngland. ‘he switch. 
es and crossings for Stations on the first twenty miles 
from Kurunegala northwards and twenty miles from Kan- 
kesanturai southwards have also been indented for, Mr. P, 
‘A. Mackintosh, owing toill-health, left the Colony on November 
23rd last, having previously handed over charge of this 
railway to me on the 6th November. As regards the Kolani 
Valley, railway all the plans of the land required for this 
railivay aye been prepared and sent to Government for 
transmission to the Surveyor-General, 1 have received the 
preliminary plans of the land as surveyed for tho first ten 
miiles ont of Colombo, A deviation of the line at Kirilapans 
at 3 miles 10 chains has been made for the purpose of getting 
better foundations for the bridge over the canal at tlie place. 
‘Phe diviation shortens the length of the line by seven chains 
(154 yards), and the earth-work in consequence will ls some- 
What reduced. Another deyiation of about amilein lengtl bas 
been surveyed and will be marked ontas soon as Ti liavean 
‘Assistant to do the work between 33 and 34 milts. This 
Qevintion will canse a considerable re(netion in the earth- 
work, and a bridge of 20 feet span to be dispensed with. The 
Permanent Way material, rails, fastenings and sleepers for 20 
miles have been ordered, and contracts have been entered into 
to supply tlie rails and fastenings (in England) in Jannary and 
February, and the sleepers, which are to come from Australia, 
in Colombo, in March and May. The iron work for the 
Dridges on the first 20 miles and the whole of the rollingstock 
Daye been indented for. As regards the Uda Passellawn 
Railway, I took charge of this railway on my arrival in tho 
Colony in the beginning of October Jast, and in the early part 
of November two Assistant Engineers, Messrs Ross and Cart- 
‘wright of the Northern Railway, were lent forthe work of reset 
us ey of this ra -yvas maiden 


hie | 


bovi and 


ioned, 


d ont, and the plan 


Yongitadinal aml cross sections are propared fora distance of 
gy miles, from Nano Oya to Newers Eliya, which is about one- 
third of the total length from Nanu Ova to Uda Possellawa, 

ae RAILWAY RATES, 

~The question of a Reduction of Railway Rates on Tea 
is still urgent and can in no sense be said to be settled 
satisfictorily to the concerned either in “outcast” Uva or 
eléewhero. 


chosen. As a matter of fact, however, the reverse procedure 


was’ adopted in the concession 80 far granted, bot as the - 


f uleo observed that he did not wish to shut the 
door at Yoliovea ‘Your Astoclition, your Committee, thinks to 
again agitate ondil the measure of relief songht for hus been 
obtained. With view to understanding the proposilé onder 
considenition, the following simmary, drawn on behalf of the 


Railway, ia recorded as showing the Estimated loss of Revenue _ 


involved = 
Se of the son Ten usd 4th to Gas He. 252,571 
Reduction of the rates per mile on the line 
above Nawalapitiya (o the Main Line rates below EAaORS 
Navwalapitiya on all traffic <6 oe Bee 
Do. do. on tea, rice, and tea requisites only 210, 
Reduction of 50 per cent in the difference 
between the rates per mile above Nawalapitiya, 
and those charg ‘i oe the Main Line below erica 
Japitiya on all traffic oa aos f 
nae mac oweor tea, rice, and tea requisites only 129,511 
Reduction of the rate pars rice itor ae rice 
Nanuoya only from drd to 4th class (a)... i 
PevondiNannoye ch? “Do, do, 3rd to 5th cluss (b) 87.565 


Do. _ do. Brd to 6th class (c| 
Reduction of the rate on rice from 3rd to 4th 
es OS i 4th to 5th class 
(Thess calculations are based on the actual traffic con- 
vyeyeil over the Railway in 1897), 
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QeYLON GOVERNMENT RalLwaY. 
A growing feeling of discontent in connection with the 
short delivery of goods on the Ceylon Government Railway, 
more particularly as regards Rice, led to the matter being 
bronght before your Committee. A Sub-Committee was ap- 
pointed to investigate the matter, and voluminous statistics were 
collected from Rstate Agency Firms in Colombo showing that 
Rice was almost invariably delivered short. The papers sbowed 
that as much as 3} per cent of shortage isa fairly common 
average in the case of Rice, As the correspondence chiefly 
dealt with shortages of Rice, the Sub-Committee confined 
t= -\—--! -—Hroly to this matter, The oreat difficulty 
the Sub-Commitice hud {0 contend’ with, was that of finding 
out where exactly the alleged leakage took place, and before 
drafting the Report to your Committee, an invitation was sent 
to the General Manger of the Government Railway to meet 
the Sub-Committee in Kandy and to discuss the whole question 
in semj-private conference. 1t is matter for regret that this 
invitation was not availed of. The Sub-Committee thereafter 
drew up ashort report which was submitted to your Committee, 
and after adoption forwarded to Government, to the Chamber 
of Commerce, and to the General Manager of the Railway. The 
Report briefly defined the situation and recommended certain 
alterations of the Rules and Regulations of the Railway which 
would tend to give greater security to the Consign The 
crux of the whole question at present is, that the Railway 
refuses to recognize its own weights a5 a basis forclaim. This 
appears to yonr Committee a most undignified attitude for a 
Government Railway making enormous profits to suggest, and 
is also quite indefensible legally. The small pecuniary value 
of each particular short delivery in comparison with the waste 
of time and money involved in fighting a Government Depart- 
ment has no donbt deterred individuals or Firms from taking 
A test case, and has encouraged the Railway authorilies in their 
mncompromising attitude, The margin of 58 lbs. per ton under 
which amount the Railway will not recognize any claim for 
freight over-charges, seems to your Committee to constitnte a 
direct incentive to petty larceny. Incidentally the Sub-Com- 
mittee conld not fail to notice and to be impressed by other 
grieyances connected with Railway transport and management 
such as leakage of wagons, careless weighment of Tea, 
inaccurate Weighing muchines at Stations, etc., ete. In fact, your 
Committee is of opinion that the time bas arrived for a scarch- 
‘ng enquiry into the present management of the Railway. 
MILITARY CONTRIBUTION TO THE IMPERIAL TREASURY. 
In continuation of the paragraph in the Annual Report 
presented on the 17th Febrnary, 1899, your Committee 
deems it advisable to place on record for information and 
guidance the following statement by the War Office officially 
transmitted from Downing Street to the local Government on 
the subject of the cost of the Ceylon Garrison as defined b 
the Military Contribution Ordinance for the years 1895 to 1898. 
1895. 1836. 1897. 189) 


£ £ Ey #3 
Cost of Garrison, omit- 
ting charges for pew 
works oo --- 161,164 160,032 168,665 196,591 
Dhree-quartera of above 
amounts . 120,873 120,024 126,499 147,443 


Military Contribution 
paid by the Colony for 
each iy ean — 


Expressed in Sterling |. 85,048 9 


9 105,323 119,620 
R 


Rs. 8. 8. Rs. 
Expressed in Rupees ..-1,540,499 1,611,943 1,763,066 1,684,934 
Sterling value of Rupes 
during each financial 
year ae +. Is. Yd, Is Ihd. Is. 2hd 1s 3Yd. 
‘The War Office state that it will be observed that, while 
the growth of the Ceylon Reyenne has, on the percentage 
system, cused the contribution to increase annually, the 
expense of the Garrison has also increased, with the result 
that the contribution still falls short of the maximum fixed by 
the Ordinance, viz,, three-quarters of the cost of the Garrison. 
‘Phe increase in expenditure is due to four principal 
causes:—(1) The gradual rise in the sterling valne of the 
rnpee from 1a, 14d, to Is. 4d; (2) an increase of the Garrison 
by seveniy-fonr men ; (3) special charges for néw armaments ; 
(4) the grant of messing allowance to Huropean soldiers 
in 1898. The War Office add that there will be no objection to 
fornishing the Secretary of State for the Colonies with an 
annoal slatement of the military expenditure, and steps will 
be taken to supply it in November or December of each year, 
thatsbeing the time when the Army Appropriation Account is 
compiled and the information can be completed. It is estimated 
that the expenditure for 1899 will be abont the same as for 
1898, and that the contribntion will be £122,035, 


CEYLON. 
ANNUAL Co8T OF THE GARRISON, EXCLUDING NEW 
BUILDINGS. 
1895. 1895. 1897. 1898. 
£ Ey z £ 
Army vote, 
Vote 1. Pay, &c., of the 
Army (excluding De- 
ferred Pay issued in the 
United Kingdom) .. 59,878 61,255 62,623 65,877 ~ 
cc 1895, 1896. ae ete. 
Deferred Pay issned at £ 
home: ae a 8,000 3,000 3,000. a 
Vote 2 Medical Services 2,851 3,317 3,183 3,480 
Vote 6 Transport, land 
and aca - si 12,670 12, 


Vote 9 Ordinance Ws 
is, Anns, occas 


ments, Ammunition 


His Excellency once remurked that the relief _ 
tut would be most generally accepted would naturally be — 


‘Mar. 
ty 
Sane 


Vote 11 Rogimental 


Schools, Libraries, &c. 278 300 999 
Voto 12 Miscellaneona .. = — 3 2 on BE 
Home Charges fOr DE yy) aay 

0 oo ee E 1,320 
Pensions, norial charge 19310 191310 Tosi 19900 

Bee Total L161,16E 160,052 168,565 1965 


@ Not included for 1598, messing allowance £4,91. 
been tasned locally, andiinoluded undervole ee ee 


. 4 In 1898 there were special charges fc 
about £15,811. 35! 'ges for new armaments 


PROPOSED GRANT TO MEN OF THE CEYLON 

“Your Committee desiran to ho ee 

our Committee desires to record an ex} 

at the present unfortunate position of this aoe nanlniee 
opinion that Government cannot be exonerated from resvore 
sibility a8 to the result, which iy Open to question, alike! on 
grounds of policy and expediency, Considerable interest was 
evinced in the proposal’ which emanated from Government, 
and the fuct that your Association was invited to move in the 
matter, gave reasonable hope that no fiasco would be allowed 
to occur. In last year's Report it was stated: Your Committee 
has not learnt whether Government approval has followed, and 
whether the ake powatL grant of Rs. 120 per annum will be 
shortly annonnced, but trusts that so much tronble having been 
taken in the: matter effect will bs given to the recommendation 
even a8 a tentative measure. On information being sought 
later in the year in reference to the proposed grant, your Com- 
mittee was informed that His Excellency abandoned the pro- 
posal, on receipt of the letter from the Association in reply to 
the communication from Government on the subject, and that 
the Lientenant-Governor was unable to go beyond the original 
suggestion, in the absence of any fresh facts. When it is 
remembered that ten years ago the then Major-General Com- 
munding approached the Association on the subject of a 
Planters’ Volunteer Corps, and that recognizing the importance 
of. such a proposed organization the Committee did all in. its 
power to make the movement known through the various 
District Associations, it would have beena graceful and grati- 
fying acknowledgment had Government readily accepted the 
considered recommendation forwarded by the Assoviation for 
the favourable approval of His Hxcellenoy the Goyernor, and 
granted the desired’ concession of Rs, 120 a year towards the 
upkeep of a horse to each matof the Mounted Infantry who 
attended Camp, made himself dlicient, and atsame time owned 
a suitable horse not less than 1! hands in height, 


THE CEYLON CONTINGENT OF MOUNTED INFANTRY FOR 
SouTH AFRICA, 


Though not all Membersof your Association, your Com- 
mittee herein records the names of the Ceylon Contingent of 
Mounted Infantry for South Africa as a slight tribute to the 
pluck, gallantry, and devotion to Her Majesty’s Person and 
'Phrone, which the speedy safisfictory enrolment of the Con- 
tingent exhibits. Your Committee and the Planting Com~ 

_ munity gonerally will follow the fortunes of exch Member 
with keen interest, and meantime ie-echoes the good wishes 
and enthusiastic send-off that have been so cordially bestowed 
on the “Absent-minded beggars” fron Ceylon’s most favoured 
Districts. The full list including the staff is as follows :— 

STAPF. 
Sergt. Major Money 
Q-M.S. Cheyne 
COs Oe 

Capt. WL Marray-Menzies W Ferguson 

Lieut A H Thomas c 8 Northcote 

Lient R Cotesworth 10) S Stephons 

Lieut @ M Wigram  ¥ Wright 


Capt. Rutherford 
Capt. Anderson. 


Ge 

© Morland C Hammon 

E H L Thomas D Gow i 
T Dickson AH Parker 

J H Thomas JH Barker sents 

P Sturdee A Clementi-Smitl 

GCS Hodgson " ah e tars 

BO DA Hartwol ae isieils 


Shelley 
¥ Thorne 

H © Wallace 

G F Farquharson 

F de Lancy Williams 


H St. George Carey 
WEG Campbell 
@ A Ferguson 

H Alridge 


E N W Smellie 
HVE FD Green 
GLO Armitage GBB Brown 
Lewis A Wright JF Marsha 
U F Mason W R Keating 
HS Brettell Henry Gordon 
A H Bary MJ Paine 


J EB Horsfall 
A J Kinlock Paul 
Preston White 
A de C Carson 
C E Shuttleworth 


WM Edley 

1 Harward 
Clande C Bell 

R W Braithwaite 
GB Williamson 


il C Campion 
se wiskwat WB Mortimer 
Durrant JB Sidgewick 
§ gt W_ Noble 


JF Balliday 
WS D Oldman 
NS Mansergh 
CB Clarke 
Alex. Tait 

WL Humfrey 

H F Browell 

H J G Marley 
MJ Alderson 

V H Secker 

A G Craighead 
Harold Tebb 
Drammond Hay 


JB Lindsay 
W Murray 

R G Massey 
AP Bell 

WAT Kellow 
WJR Hamilton 
© McLennan 
Roy G Anderson 
Stanley Sinclair 
WN Robertson 
A Dickson 

C Maxwell 

R W Graham 


H Heath J Ironside 

Geo. McLaren L Dawson Campbell 
W T Hodgson R B Wilson 

K Hamilton FC Peek 


Alex. L Baines 
A C Corbetta 
E G Anstruther 


G H Baird 
A S Hopper 
J WB Paul 


‘Trafford Lewes E Massey 
‘Thomas Lewis S H Hayes 

AE Pate W M Kelly" 
J Becke > A A Frunklin 
Preston Plumridge H A Bell 

WA Tytler M Corrie 
RH Henning R Agar 


LW Graham Clarke A J Maudsley 
SADDLERS JND FARRIERS, 


C Garlow J Thibble 
C Dweltze Ramasamy 
C Clarke Kuwadar Bey 


TRANSVAAL Wan FUND FoR THE RELIEF OF THE WIDOWS 
AND ORPHANS OF Se Oe QUEEN 
KILLED IN SOUTH RICA. 

A circular letter was forwarded to the POE 
Secretaries of all District Associations, and others, ae aes 
good offices in bringing the subscription lists, w iohincab 
panied, to the notice of members and others on beba RG 8 
‘Transvaal War Fund for the relief of widows and orphans o 
soldiers of the Queen killed|in Sonth Africa. As anphicate 
lists appear also to have been circulated through other c! jane a 
it is not possible to state what the contribution to the entra 
Fund from the Planting Community aggregated, but accord 
ing to the lists retarned from the Honorary Secretaries o! gous 
of the District Associations over Rs. 6,000 was promise 
through these alone, 


Lasour SUPPLY. A 

Appended herein are abstracts of the Official Returns, 
ing the arrival and departure of coolies during 1947, 1595, 
respectively. 


No. since the com- 
mencement of the year 
pee 
a Arr Ditarer “Arvala Ditures 
January 5,892 3,479 5,892 ae 
Febroary 5/617 119091889 
March 6579 18,088 27112 
ue ee 
M 26,975 27, 12+ 5,913 89,1 
June 23735 1901 T8e38——88,518 
July 16,849 12,017 96,487 Bees) 
Angnst L430 5,587 LL 0B7 AB OT 
September 15295 8498 «120,398 BT 118 
October 6,927 6,713, 133,290 Gina 
November 10,818 8,072 144,108: Rea 
December ... ‘8,967 7,313 153,075 , 
No, since the com- 
inencement of the year 
oo 
yO Mattie ean wine 
January 6,805 7,745 cea 
Febroary 5980 S077 12,391 
March 9,532 11,590 21,923 
April 13,643 16,932 35,006 
May 18,785 8,383 54,391 
June 20/808 | 10,000 75,199 
July 14,228 7,310 89,387 
August 10,691 6,776 ee 
September 13/846 6,388 115,92 
October 37 6409 (122,636 ay 
Noyember 6732 8,164 129,868 95,380 
December ... 7,496 «7,326 ~—«*186,864 108 


No. since the com- 
mencement of the year 
1899, 
Ditures Asivalty 
Jannar: 13 7,18) , 
Bearer? 6449 
ch 11,493 
7 16,512 
Be 
38,370 


Months, 


o 
* 
i 


- Works. . 

Z Fra the «New Policy” was definitely 

What=has been cx State and communicated to 
decided npon by the Seeratary Of Sis Tied ist July, 1899, 
the Government in despatch No. General’ Meet 
‘This despatch ue ean eOe ae 
Association held on 0, roc 
Totton which will be found in the record ob ie rae 
was passed. The “New Policy!” involy ed by loan and half 
Rs. 20,641,000, half of which is to be rais 2 
taken from xorplus revenues of pas 
works to ie made tases are the 
Kuranegulla to Jaffa ani e 
gauge etimated to dost Rs. 11,060,000. 
Railway from Colonie fous et 
2 fr, 6 in. gange to cos! 400, a 
3,672,750) and the Udapassellava Railway from Nea 
Rugala vfa Newera Eliya, also on the = ft. ass "Policy" 
Rs, 1,181,000, In ailditionto the above the “New ory 
incIndes the expenditure of rs = Arr 
Million rupees on irrigation, to be 
some six or eight years, but of this sum Rs. 00,0001 ae 
may be taken from annual irrigation vote of that a aeaalrat ie 
Ordinance No, 6 of 1832. ‘The surplus revenues acorti TY oe 
end of December, 1899, are expected to amount ton CEipation 
Million rupees, and adding the Rs. 200,000 of ths Test a! 
fund for eight yearsaud the balance of thesamefand Vo SFT 
ed which amounts to about Rs. 280,000 Gee val tora, 
to be provideda sum of abont Rs, 2,400,000, eat (9. Te 
400,000 per annum forsix years. The whole shee, 007 
before the Legislative Council on the 13th Decembely yy 
was unanimously approved of, though the Merean tne 
Planting Members endeavonred to carry am amenity 1¢ 
the effect that it shonld be left to the Legislative © vaya 
indicate how the funds for such purposes, should be HTT 
In this, however, they werenot supported by the O10 T Sp ie 
members, The estimates of expenditure for, 1 a aiher ibe 
Works annually recurrent amountto Rs. 2,011,200, 08 crieaes 
crease on the amounts voted in previous years, aS 
for Public Works extraordinury totulled Rs. 2, of MTD wales 
fmonnt was somewhat reduced by omission 0! eeteion 
fornew Public Works Department Offices und ap Cr cnion 
ofthe Colombo Musonm, aswellasseveral other new One Te 
Outstutions. It is noticeable that although EY th ae 
have been applied, for on the grant-in-aid principh> (ey Bare 
nearly all bad to be set aside owing to the very Digh con cathe 
work as estimated, which made it impossible for proprittors to 
accept the roadson thoseterms, Your Committee 18 uy arty 
that it should be optional for those interested to apply fora first, 
second, or third class road according to the requirements of the 
District, instead of being forced to accept any road aay be 
recommended by the Director of Public Works. If Govern- 
ment insist upon making first class roads when cheaper roads 
woulll be sufficient, they should bear the whole of the increased 
cost. At the request of the Mercantile and Planting Members 
f commission isto be appointed to ing into the whole 
subject of the increused cost of Pablic Worke in recent years. 
EMPLOYMENT OF ESTATE COOLIES ON New RAILWAYS AND 

OTHER PUBLIC WORKS. 

Considerable dissatisfaction has been felt at the apparent 
failure of Government to take adequate steps for the provision 
of labour for the new schemes of Railway construction. There 
is, your Committee finds, a widespread feeling of apprehension 
Among the Planting Community chat the prospect of compura- 
tively higher wages might induce coolies to leave Estates for 
these works. It is ulso considered that likely snb-Contractors, 
Specially in Planting Districts, might be tempted to offer high 
alvances for Kstate labour, which would tend toa general up- 
8)(ting of the labour force all over the Island, and to militating 

ainst the work of the Labour Federation of Ceylon. This 
‘ganization has already been instramental in greatly redncing 
abnormally highudvances, which, increasing by leaps and bounds 
iting the past few years, bad reached dimensions that threat- 
ehed the stability of the Planting industry. A sub-Committee 
pointed recently to consider the question of Labour, drew up 
ae which was adopted by your Committeo und 


rwarded to Government. The memorandum suggested that 

vernment should appoint a Labour Bureau, or Committeo, 

hich should include at least one member of the Planters’ 
4ssvciation, and that Government should attempt to secure the 
@-operation of the Madras Government in recruiting Labour 
from Districts in India, other than those which at present 
mpply the bulk of your Estate labour. ‘The memorandum ulso 
}<inted ont the danger to the health of Tamil coolies employed 
@ earth works in the low country, and suggested the employ- 
uent of lgcal Sinhalese, as far as possible. as such labourers 
ae more inured to attacks of Malaria. Your Committee is 
fully aware of the extreme importance/of pressing Government 
totake steps as soon as possible to provide labour for the new 
Riilways and other Public Works which will necessitate the 
ehployment of large forées of local or imported labour. ‘This 
cturse is more advisable than ever, as the departures during 
1399 of Estate coolies from the Island have exceeded the 
arivals. The question is a serious one, with posible grave 
rsults both to the Planting enterprise, to the Railyay, and to 
he General Revenne, 


KEEPING OUT THE PLAGUE: GOVERNMENT PROPOSALS TO 
Prorecr ‘TAMIL Coouies. 

Tn May last your Committee forwarded the following 
Report to Government: “Your Committee having conferred 
with the Priacipal Civil Medical Officer and Inspector-General 
of Hospitals as instructed on the subject of the following 
réolution—’ that, in drawing the attention of Government to 
thp list of drags and disinfectants stated as necessary by the 
Principal Civil Medical Officer for the requirements of cach 
edato in the event of Plague, the Committee wonld urge (hat 
sufficient quantities be indented for, and kept in sock at the 
district dispensaries und hospitals for their ows "se and for 
the use of estates, as the Committee understands, from com- 
pisints received from various districts, that the dispensaries and 
hospitals are very inadequately stocked, the supplies being 
quite insufficient for what is necessary’ —have pleasure in 
reporting that the drags and disinfectants as stated as being 
necessary by the Principal Civil \fosieal Officer and Inspector 
General of Hospitals for the requirements of cach estate, will 
be available in ample quantities at the district dispensaries and 
hospitals. With reference to the supplies of ordinary medi- 
cinesat Government Dispensaries and hospitals, your Committee 
were informed by the Principal Civil Medical Officer that a 
Committee is now investigating the question of the supply and 
distribution of medical stores. Your Committee accordingly 
recommend that the Planters’ Association show\t—apply to 
Government for a copy-of this report, which it is anderatood 
will be ready on an early date, and enable the Planters! 
Association to take farther action if necessary, Your 
Vomniittee learn with satisfaction that in ths event of 
Plague breaking out onan estate, the Principal Civil Medical 
Officer's Department will take charge of the case and will 
provide attendants, Yonr Committee further understand that 
forthe purpose of watchmen, the police have already heen 
supplemented by enrolling their pensioners for special Pliguo 
duty. The matter is doubtless receiving consideration, but eo 
far your Committee has not been favoured withthe desired 
copy of the report of the Principal Civil medical Oiicer referred 
to on the question of the supply and distribution of meilical 
stores.” 


RAGAMA Camp. 

Last year your Committee was able to report that four 
acparate camps had been constructed, To thesea fifth has been 
added and the camp is mow considered to be complete. Each 
of the five separate camps consists of four or five shedsand are 
capable of accomodating about 500 coolies. ‘There is also an 
Observation Shed for each camp, where suspicions cases of 
infectious disease can be isclated and watched. A good water 
supply is provided, also bathing and latrine arrangements and 
kitchens, ‘Chere is one Infectious Dise: Hospital for the 
wholy of the camps. Thisis fally equipped, and there is a 
resident Medical Officer and Assistant. ‘There are two incin- 
erators for the five camps for the dustruction of excremental 
matter and refuse. There is ulso a Threslis Steam Disinfecting 
Apparatus for the whole of the Camps, and cauldrons at each 
Camp for the boiling of infected clothing. One, and if possi- 
ble two, Camps will always be kept empty to allow for an 
outbreak of pligne, In order to accomplish this the arrivals 
of several consecutive days will be placed in one Camp, those 
of the next few daya in another, and those of a third period 
in the third Camp. By the time the third Camp is full the 
immigrants in the first Camp will bave passed a full ten days 
period of quarantine from the time they left their last place of 
infection, and that Camp will be ready to receive fresh arrivals, 
find so on in rotation. It is claimed that the institution of the 
one route of immigration via Colombo, combined with the 
Ragama Camp which bas made it possible to close the North 
Road without too seriously affecting the influx of Jabour, has 

hada most beneficial effect in preventing disease of ull kinds 
from attacking the immigrant cooly. Small-pox has been 
rather more prevalent than it shonld have been, but a new 
system has now been introduced of inspection at the break- 
water which is likely to prevent this in fatnre. ‘The affected 
cooliesare generally found tobe unvaccinated. This has caused 
the Principal Civil Medical. Officer to considera plan by which 
the imigrants may be vaccinated immediately on arrival, and 
itis understood thut this plan has been accepted by Government 
and will be carried ont. It is matter for congratulation that 
the precautions adopted by the Plagne Committee have been 
0 far successful in preventing the ‘outbreak of plague in the 
Island, and these precautions continue to be strictly enforced, 
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His Excellency the then Governor remarked “I haye been 
painfully impressed with the great prevalence of crimes of ~ 
Violence, and the comparative immunity with which they are > 


of munterers must be taken from a population, not of nearly 
3,000,000, but of leas than 2,000,000. ae 


and desire to express the earnest liope that some means may 
be devised for the better prevention, detection, and punishment 


of such crimes.” Again, His Excellency, in opening the 


Legislative Council next Session, said—* When. addressing you ~ 
last year at the opening of the Session, I called your attention 
tothe prevalence of unpunished, or inadequately punished, 
crime, I rygret that I cannot perceive any improvement in ~ 
this respect during the last twelve months. Crimes of violence 
continue to abound, and theft from dwelling houses has become » 
80 common an offence even in the capital as to create a general 
feeling of insecurity. My attention has been very serioucly 
given tothis most unsatisfactory condition of affairs, the causes 
of which are, I fear, complex, deep-seated, and of long dura: 
tion, ‘The evil is one with which it will be no easy task to” 
grapple. To assist me in doing so I desire the co-operation of 
a strong Commission of Enquiry ; but it is a matter of the ut- 
most difficulty to find men competent to undertake such a” 
duty, who have at the same (ime leisure to devote to it the 
time and close attention which its efficient discharge requires. 
Tn 1886, and the first six months of 1837, one hundred and 
forty persons were tried for murder, of whom 29 were gcu- 
tenced to death. During the last three months there have 
been no fewer than 28 separate trials for murder, in which 43 
persons Were accused, of whom 9 were capitally convicted.” 
Replyingto these observations, the Council remarked—"Your 
Excelleney’s intention to appoint a Commission of Enqairs 
for the purpose of considering means whereby crimes of 
violence and thefts from dwelling-honses may be more surely 
prevented and punished meets with the cordial approval of tho 
Council; and, while fully realizing the difficulties mentioned’ 
by Your Uxcellency, they yet hope that it may be possible tO 
find among the several communities of the Island gepdemen 
with special fitness and qualifications, willing and able to 
serve “upon the Commission.” ‘These somewhat lengthy _ 
quotations were made by your Committee at the time 
as W means of attracting notice to them, and becanse they 
unquestionably indicated a deplorable state oferime im Ceylon, 
however acconnted for. It still appears to your Committee 
that a much more general use of the rattan as @ meuns of 
punishment would ba followed by satisfactory results, while 
whipping with the rattan is not open 0 the objections that 
may be raised in some quarters to lashes with the “Cat-o- 
mine tuils.” 

PROVINCIAL AND DisTRICT ROAD COMMITTEES. 

In your Committee's Report for the year ending 17th 
February, 1892, it was stated “Consideration has again been 
given to the proceedings of the Provincial and District Road 
Committees, and it is matter for regret that so fur effect has 
not been given to your representations, though Government 
stated that they would have attention. Until the minutes of 
procevdings of the meetings are made public, as requested, it 
will not be possible to follow the decisions come to or to form 
A just opinion us lo how far the provistons of the Ordinuncug. 
are given effect to, and the interests of the tax-payers safe 
guarded. The commutation tax and the Ordinances enforcing 
it are so closely connected with the general good of Ceylon 
that your Committee feels that all sections of the community 
are deeply interested in the efficient and economical working 
of the laws on the subject. With a view to that cordial 
co-operation that is alike essential’ and advisable, your Com- 
mittee would again urge Government to @ the necessary 
steps in the matter without delay,” It is satisfactory to report 
that aftor the lapso of years on a ronewed representation being 

oa reply was received stating that in future the proceed- 
ings of the Provincial Road Committee, Central Province, and 
the District Road Committee, Kandy, would be forwarded to 
the newspapers for publication. There can be no donbt that 
this isa step in the right direction, because those interested 
instead of being kept in the dark have at all events now an 
opportunity of perusing the proceedings and of noting the ™ 
progress of business in which they may be interested, Your 
Committee avails of the opportunity to strongly recommend 
every attention being given to the requirements of the Jaw itt 
relation to Local Committees, as their ucts and decisions as 
Well as their observations in regard to District roads and their 
requirements are of much value and nssistance to the Provin- 
ial and District Road Committees. 

EXCHANGE AND THE CURRENGY. QUESTION. 

In lust year’s Report it was remarked that it was impossible 
to foretell the ultimate result of the deliberations uf Lord 
George Hamilton’s Currency Committee; but your Committee 
is no longer in the dark, and has to record the following 
summary of the report to Parliament of the Indian Currency 
Committce.—" The Indiin Currency Committes hus made ita 
report and recommend a gold standard with the sovereign us 
legal’ tonder and fixing the rapee at sixteen-pence, ‘The 
Currency report is divided into eight sections, ‘The firat 
Section recounts the history of the Monetary System of India, 
Seotion two discusses the silver standard and says the re-open> 
ing of the Mints would be so fully and immediately discounted 
as to defeat the object of such a Course. Discussing the fears 
of the Indian Tea Industry being threatened by China produc- 
ing ona silver basis, the Committee consider that the permanent 
interests of the industry would be promoted if it was worked 
under the same standard of value as that of the countries to 
which they export their produce. The report concurs in the 
(decision of Government not to revert to the silver standard, 
‘The third section argues in favour of a gold standard and saya 
it is impossible to maintain the status quo permanently, though 
it might prove adequite to create a margin of gold sufficient to 
tide India over adverse years Tt advises that steps be taken 
to avoid all possibility of doubt as to the determination not to 
revert to the silver standard, and to proceed with measures 
for the effgctive establishment of a gold standard. The 
fourth section says the Committee is unable to commend the 
proposals of the Indian Governmentas embodied in its despatch 
of 3rd March, 1898. he fifth section deals with the scheme 
for establishing a gold standard without a gold currency. 
The Committee considers that the native habit of hoarding 
gold does not justify the permanent refnsal to allow India a 
gold currency and favonts making the British sovereignia legal 
tender. As to the current coin, it considers that the Indian 
Mints should coin gold unrestrictedly on the same terms 
as tho Australian Mints. Section six of the Currency report, 
dealing with convertibility, says that the existing conditions 
prevent limiting the amount for which rupees should! bo legal 
tender, and for some time to come the Indian Government 
should not bo legally bound to part with gold in exchange for 
rupees, but should make gold available for Foreign remittances 
whenever exchange falls below specie point. ‘Dhe exclusive 
right to the rnpee coinage must remain vested in the Government, 
and profits shonld be kept in gold as special reserve. Section 
seven recommends a legal rate of six-pencefortherapre. ‘Nhe 
‘recommendation is not made unanimonsly, but by a majority 
of the Committee, who point out that this is now the normal 
rate to which prices may be assumed’ to baye adjusted them- 
selves, Section eight says, the effectiye establishment ofa gold 

‘standard is of paramonnt inportance to the material interests 
of India, not only to promote existing trade bnt to encourage 
the influx of captial. For the speedy attainment of this object 
it is eminently desirable that the Government of India should 
husband its resouress and exercise resolute economy to 
restrict the growth of gold obligation. 


DISCOUNTING OF PROMISSORY NOTES DRAWN UPON ESTATE 
KANGANIES BY THE LOCAL BANKS. 
- A letter was issued to all Banks in Ceylon pointing ont 
that the custom of discounting Kanganies’ notes is greatly 
prejudical to the interests of the Planting Community and 
tends to increase coast advances which the Assocciation is 
most anxious to check, and that facility so granted encourage 
fraudulent transactions, Your Committee urged all Managers of 
Banks in Ceylon as far as possible to discontinue the custom. 
From the replies received your Committee thinks that the 
Practice will be discouraged as far as practicable but continues 
‘to give prominence to the matter, < : 
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ised, In reply Government stated that insconracies referred 
pone ans when the list was revised in January, 
1900, Your Committee trnsta that the lists of Jurors and 
easora onder the provisions of the Ordinance of 189) 

No. 15 section 267 Criminal Procedure Code recently published 
will prove to be more correct than previously and would 
invite the co-operation of all Planters in still fortherimproving 
tho said lists. 


THEPT OF PR#ZDIAL PRODUCTS. 

A considerable amount of attention was given by your 
Committee to this subject, andit is hoped that some success 
thas followed, in any case the question will by no means be 
Jost wight of. 

Noy¥rNATION OF VISITORS TO HOSPITALS AND DIS- 
PENSARIES IN THE PLANTING DISTRICTS. 

As indicated in last year's reporta very considerable 
amonnt of trouble waa taken in connection with Msts for- 
warded by Government of tho Visitors of Hospitals and 
Dispensaries in the planting districts With a view to revision 
and correction if necessary,and it is to be regretted therefore 
that notwithstanding, the matter cannot be said to have been 
materially advanced. All nominations submitted to Govern- 
‘mnt, are of course, for approval while it has been usual for 
Government to give effect to the wishes of the Planting 
‘Community on the subject as notified by the Planters’ Asso- 
sciation. As it was fonni quite impracticable to revise the lists 
amost recently received from Government, {t was resolved that 
the Secretary be asked to continue the correspondence will 
view to obtaining a correct list of visitors actually serving in 
the vurions districts, and whose appollitments haye been 
approved by Government, ‘to thia end a letter has been 
addressed to the Honorary Secretaries of each District Asso- 
cjutions asking for the names of the visitors actually serving 
at date in each district with a view to co-operating in bringing 
the matter ints order in so far as the lists ure concerned, 


REDUCTION OF THE BRITISH TEA DUTY. 

Yonr Committee in continuation of the paragraph under 
fhe above heading in the Report for last year, has now to add 
‘that this imyortant question, at the instance of the Indian Tea 
Association (Calentta), was again considered by your Committee 
‘on mors than one occasion, anil was eventually referred to a 
‘General Meeting of your Association for disposal, After a 
Jeng and interesting discussion, it was deemed undesirable to 
‘take action in the matter at present. Your Association is thus 
free to re-open the question at any time should circumstances 
be more propitious, and the interests of the Tea Industry 
appear to call for such action in the future, 


REDUCTION OF TELEGRAM CHARGES BETWEEN THE 
United KINGDOM AND THE HAst. 

Daring the year yonr Committee has watched with inter- 
est Mr. J. Henniker Heaton’s action in reference to the rediic- 
ation of Telegram charges between the Wutted Kingdom and 
the Kust, and intimated to him that the Association would 
madily and cordially co-operate With him in his efforts to 
reduce the charges complained of, while your Committeo has 


Sau pported\warions Chur bars or Date 
tou like end. In this connection it in {iteresting to note what 


recently fell from Mr. FE. A, Sussoon, M, P., when reading a 
per on “Imperial Telegraphic Communication” before tho 
LiverpooliGhamberof Commerce. He eid on bebalt of the 
Honss of Commons Imperial Telegraph Committee ho thanked 
thom for their presence, which might be regarded asm protest 
against one of the most gigantic impositions to w 
‘any civilized community had yet to submit. 
many years past the burden of the excessive charg 
for Imperial Telegraphic Communication had been felt by all 
the constituent portions of the Empir ‘The Chancellor 
of the Exchequer expressed himself as being in absolute agree- 
ment with them and admitted “that, at any rate with regard 
to India, there is a very considerable grievance in the cost of 
‘Telegraphic Communication, and, whether the matter had better 
Ue approached in the first instance by Royal Commission or by 
a Commitree of the House of Commons, or whether it is possi- 
ble by the uction of the departments principally concerned. 
Tn the Post Office and the Indian Government, or by some such 
Process as Sir Edward Sassoon has suggested of filling wp gpa 
between different systems, a good deal might be done to im- 
prove the position,......The rates of the Companies, though 
they were reasonable when the enterprise was in its infancy, 
Were wow, in view of the phenomenal increase of traffic, wholly. 
antiquated and intolerable; and as to codifying, ‘all’ the 
contrivances of codes und condensation hud now reached their 
high mark of perfection, therefore no relief in that direction 
could bs looked for....... With the awakening of the consti- 
tuent elements of the Empire to the necessity of drawing 
closer together to the Mother Country, a demand had arisen 
for facilities for the transmission of messages of a social char- 
acter; that demand was) irrepressible, and it was also one 
which no Government could wish or afford to neglec All 
they asked for was fair play and bare jnstice, ‘The fates were 
propitious, the auguries encouraging, and with their intelligent 
sympathy, and with their earnest, strennous, and unfaltering 
support they should before long record a greatand a beneficent 
triamph....”...In the result it was recommended that support 
should be given to the action which the Imperial’ ‘Telegraph 
Committee of the House of Commons propose to take with the 
view of placing the important matter of electrical communica- 
tion between the United Kingdom, India, and the British 
Colonies and dependencies ona footing commensurate with the 
greatly altered conditions of Imperial and Colonial relations. 


AGRICULTURAL DEPARTMENT. 

In the Annual Report a year ago your Committee urged 
the importance of the inangnration of a Government Agricnl- 
tural Department, being of opinion that such department should 
have for its" purposesthe~atlvancement’ of “all cultivation, 
agricultural and horticultural in the Island, also the improve. 
ment of stock. In support of the views entertained it i¢ 
submitted that, existing products require to be kept in as good 
a state of health and productivity as possible, by continually 
stndying the best methods of cultivation, and by enabling ail 
to benefit by the information thus gained. Farther, that the 
improvement of varieties at present cultivated by hybridisation, 
grafting, approved methods, and the introduction from other 
Countries of new varieties, which may succeed better than 
those already grown, are desiderated. Asa proof of this it is 
instanced how much had been done in the improvement of 
Cinchona in Java, owing to scientific advice. The necessity of 
watching the enemies of each cultivation and of investigating 
methods for combating these, so as to prevent the spread of 
diseases, and to minimise their evil effects is apparent while 
enqniries regarding various soils, their analyses and the analyses 
of manures, also the chemical investigation of the changes 
which take plaice in the cnring of products, such as Tea, Cocoa, 
Cardamoms and the like, with a view to the discovery of the 
methods producing the best Commercial results, and the testing 
of the vitality and purity of seeds to be used in planting, are 
of the bighest practical importance. In order to carry out 
these dut your Committee urged the appointment of an 
Entomologist, a Mycologist, and an Agricultural Chemist, and 
your Committee is glad to report that His Excellency the 
Governor, fully realizing the duty of protecting the Agricultural 
Indastries of Ceylon, selected a Mycologist, in addition to the 
Entomologist already appointed. His Wxcellency has further 
been asked by your Committee to add to the scientific staff by 
nominating Mr. M. Kelway Bamber as Agricultural Chemist—a 
step than which none would give greater satisfaction generally. 
‘The growing interest in scientific cultivation is most apparent, 


and your Committee feels confident that much benefit will 
accrue to both European and Native cultivation by the early 
establishment of an Agricultural Department. 


DHARMA LINES OR COOLIE SHEDS ERECTED BY SUBSCRIPTIONS 
GOLLECTED UNDER THE AUSPICES OF THE PLANTERS* 
ASSOCIATION OF CEYLON IN 1855. 

In January, 1899, a letter was received 

ment Agent of the Central Province i ng whether the 
Planters’ Association had any objection to the appropriation of 
the Dharma lines in the neighbourhood of the Railway Ter- 
minus with a view to the premises being utilized as a Honse of 
Shelter within the Municipality of Kandy for the largenumber 
of slestitute people who are found sleeping in open verandahs 
and other similar places. The reason given for approaching 
your Association in the matter was clearly stated to be because 
4 moiety of the cost of the buildings has been paid by the 
Planters, In reply, your Committee stated that the Planters’ 
Association had no objection to the proposed appropriation of 
the particular buildings referred to, but desired to be anthorita- 
tively informed whether in a similar manner a moiety of the 
cost of the Dharma lines situated on the Katugastota Road a 
littleymore than a mile from dy had not been paid for by 
the Planters. The Government Agent at once acknowledged 
with thanks the commun! mn, and intimated that the other 
Dharma lines referred to were built by a similar arrangement, 
The matter having been considered by your Committee the 
following Resolution wae passed on the subject and wag 
forwarded to the Government Agent:—" That, as it is nuder- 
stood that the buildings are at present used in connectio; 
with the Civil Medical Department, Government be aske 
to a refund the moiety of the cost and/or rent to the Planters’ 
Association since date of occupation, and to state why the sai 
Dharma lines were so appropriated without reference to the 
Planters! Association as has been properly done in the case of 
the similar lines near the Railway Station.” A bare acknow- 
ledgment only was received; but it having transpired that the 
Hon'ble Mr. Allanson Bailey had represented to Government 
that he did not see what claims the Planters’ Association had 
to refund of a moiety of the Cost or to Rent on the ground that 
the moiety was not contributed by the Association, alleging that 

it was not in existence in 1856, your Committee deemed it 

oper to approach His Excellency the Governor, ‘This was 
Tone by submitting a letter which hid been uddressed to the 
Colonial Surgeon, Central Province, as giv’ briefly a few — 
indispntable facts and reasons why the Planters’ Association 
was clearly entitled to claim a refand on sale or alienation of 
"the premises. Your Com mittee regrets to say that the ackn 
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that this gives the Planters’ Assoctattou HO right to ask for rent 
or@refund. In the opinion of your Committee such rejoinder 
carries its own refniation. When it was proposed to utilize a 
similar building for a purpose more or less analogons with the 
particular object for which it was originally erected, Govern+ 
ment ex mero motu asked the Planters’ Association for ifs 
content {0 such appropriation, but when the Planters’ Associa- 
tion properly points ont that similar premises, built, according 
to Government, Under the sane conditions had been aliennted 
Without reference, agreement, or compensation, and ihyites some 
reasOnable adjustment of accounts between Government and 
the Planters’ Association as the acknowledged representatives 
bE tl Subscribers in question, no gracious hearihg is granted, 
but even o right to uek for ah accounting is denied. So as to 
demoustrate and reiterate the right of your Association fo con- 
sidention, especially in view of the intended disposal of whut- 
ever sum may be due, your Committee deems it proper and 
likely to be usefal| for reference in the settlement of the 
question to annex hereto extracts of the proceedings of 
your Assocition as authoritatively showing how the fonds 
(o erect the building Were obtuined, atid thut the least Goverh= 
ment ought to do on up} sept the bricks and mortar for 
Ahother purpose nbt Contemplated, nor agreed to by the 
Association on behalf of thesnbscribers, is to refund the moiety 
Qontributed, or such sum of money as may be agreed upon on 
taking over the Dharma Lines or Coolie sheds alluded to. It 
should be added that, a8 representing the original subscribers 
and Onits own behalf, the Planters! Association does not propose 
to use the money that wonld thns be available, on bein 
repaid by Government, for ordinary expenditure, but to te-in ves 
it in bricks and mortar for q semicpublie purpose, namely in 
handing,it over as 0 coitribntion to the cost of the foundations 
of the Victoria Commemoration Buildings at Kandy, which 
owing to the nature of the site, has reached a very much larger 
gnm than was contemplated or conld not haye been forescen 
when the particular scheme was mndertaken, ‘The following 
are the Resolutions, &c., referred toabove. Bxtract of Minutes 
of Procovdingsut the Annual General Meetings of the Planters! 
Association heldat Kandy on the 17th February, 1855. Re- 
solved :—" That in view of the satisfactory state of the funds 
vf the Association, a sum of one hundred pounds be given 
towards the erection of a cooly shed at Kandy.” Bxtract of 
Minates of Proceedings of a Committeo Meeting of the Planters’ 
Association held at Kandy on 18th August, 1855. “Read aletter 
from the Government Agent requesting the deposit of the 
Public Subscription of £300 on account of new Cooly Shed, 
together witha letter from the Chairman in reply. The Secretar; 
informed the Committee the money Kad Heeb paid on the ath 

instant; and read GoVorninebt Agent's letter acknowledging 

receljjt, Exttact of Minutes of Proceedings of a Committee 

Meeting of the Planters’ Association held in Kandy on 22nd 

Septembar, 1859. “That the Secretary be Feynested 

to call a Genoral Meeting of the stibscribers to the fund for pro- 

viding shelter for travelling coolies,to decide on theappropriation 

Of any balance that may remain after building the Kandy Cooly 

shed,und that the Meeting be held on the day of thenext Com- 

i sing, and further, Suit a-aubscription paper. bo_sent 
rvund Yio the fous members of the Planting Community, 
whose Estates may be so situated as to make Gampola a point 
through which their coolies would in all probubility pass, in- 
viting them to subscribe to the erection of a shed there, pro- 
vided that no objection be raised to such appropriation aj the 
General Meeting, Extrict of Proceedings of a Committee 
Meeting of thy Planters) Assoviation held in Kandy on 
January 19th, 1856. “Rend a letter from the Acting tom- 
missioner of Roads reyuesting to be informed whether the 
sitbscribers to the coolia sheds would wish the bnilding jo be 
ureoted by contract or by his department. Resolved :—' Chat 
the Secretary be instructed to reply that the Comittee we of 
opinion it would be desirable that the buildings shoull be 
erected by the Commissioner of Roads, as the. subscribers |will 
then have the assurance that (he work will be efficijutly 
executed.” Extract of Annual Report of the ters’ Asi 
tion for the year ending 17th February, 1856. “A year 
ago A sibsctiption was set on foot for the purpose of gect- 
ing one or more Sheds in Kandy, and a sum of £815] was 
Bubseribed for that purpose. To this the Association hade 
a grant of £100, the Government contributing a furcher|sum 
of £300, making altogether £715, It is estimated that weinple 
of sheds large enough to hold all the coolies that may mjuire 
to be in Kandy at one time, may be erected for £600, 
surplus of £115, which it has been decided to approp 


propritte. to- 
wards building a shed at Gampola, where one is uch ded, 
and to which the Government will contribute £100. Somllittle 


difficulty has been experienced with regurd to one of thé sheds 
in Kandy—in consequence of the ground in the vicinitydf the 
lower lake, where it was judged desirable to place it-being 
claimed by the Military authorities. Your Committee, havever, 
have reason to hope that this difficulty will shortly be renoved, 
and that the work will shortly be executed without /drther 
delay. A second shed is now in course of erection at Mahu- 
yawa, between the end of Trincomalee Street and Katiastota 
Ferry, which, when completed, will be of great servicd(o the 
coolies” Your Committee recommends that a copy & this 
paragraph be transmitted to His Hxcellency the Goverjor in 
continuation of previons correspondence and for his j\iicial 
and equitable instructions in the matter. 

PLANTERS’ WARDS AT THE GENERAL HospPiTAb, Conuspo, 

AND AT THE BAKER WARD, NUWARA ELIya. 

As usual, your Committee begs to submit a return shoving 
the number of planters who availed themselves of the Plinters' 
Ward at the General Hospital, Colombo, during the year 1899, 
furnished by the courtesy of the Principal Civil Nedical 
Officer and Inspector General of Hospitals. 

Nuinber remaining on 3lst December, 1898 oe 10) 

Number admitted during 1899 25 

‘Total one 5 

Number discharged 

Number died ... wee 

Number remaining on 3/st December, 1899. - 

As regarda the Baker Ward, Nuwara Eliya, 3 planters 
were admitted, maclone difd therein. 

CeyL0N TEA Kiosk. 

In pursuance of His 1xcelluncy’s decision os notified in 
last Annual Reporof your Association, and with reference to 
further correspondence, the Planting Member in Counvil was 
empowered, haying regard to the Governor's expressed pre- 
ference in the mitter, to arrauge for the remoyal of the Tea 
Kiosk to the lower site with the same privileges as before on 
condition (1) that the new building be at least of equal 
capital value and as spacious as the old one; (2) that the new 
kioskbe erected before the old kiosk be dismantled, Daring 
the year an overture was made through the lessees of the 
property affecting the decision previously arrived at by the 
Plunters’ Association on this important matter, but your 
Committee declined the proposal and confirmed’ the action 
already desired and determined by your Association. ‘Che 
definite arrangements authorized haying been thus confirmed 
and/stitled on the lines agreed upon with Government, your 
Committee desires, in again recording your appreciation of 
His Excellency’s attitude in the matter to quote here for 
futuréreference and guidance the following sentences from 
“Hansard” as summing up the position of the question at date, 
During the consideration of the Supply Bill in Committee of 
the Legislative Conncilin December, the Hon'ble the Low Coun- 
try Sinhalese Member “asked permission to return to the ‘New 
Works and Buildings,’ and said he would like to have some 
information regarding the item of Rs. 15,000 for the cost of 
building the Tea Kiosk. He would like to know whether it 
meantthat Government undertook to put up another building 
at thatcost or whether the money was to be given up to the 
persons who put up the building for them. His Bxcelloncy 
the Governor:—For this yote of Rs, 15,000 I am personally 
responsible, and I think it reqnires an explanation. My 
predecessor gave the site for the Tea Kiosk to the Planters’ 
Associution and promised that it should not be removed unless 
it was absolutely necessary, Absolutely necessary is yery 
difficult to define, but in order to avoid anything that might 
give @ pretext for a charge of breach of faith against the 
Government, you know how easily these charges are made and 
thé levity with which they are made, I thought it better to 
stretch a point as to whether the absolute necessity did exist, 
and to grant a yote of Rs, 15,000 to the Planters’ Association 
to enable the Tea Kiosk to be removed to a more convenient 
site, We cannot compel them to do so, but it certainly would 
he Wgreat concession to the public if they do, That is how 
the matter stands. The Hon'ble the Low Country Sinhalese 
Member :—Does this mean that the Government intend to 
provide a site as well? His Excellency the Governo’ 
Certainly, according to the reading of the engagement the 
Government are to put the Kiosk and the Planters’ Association 
exactly in tle same position as if the Kiosk had not been 
removed, | 
CRIMINAL PROCEDURE CoDE—INSTRUCTIONS FOR THE USE 

OF JUSTICES OF THE PEACE AND UNOFFICIAL 
POLICE MAGISTRATES. 

Tho appended Resolution having again been forwarded to 
Goverjiment a reply has been received stating quite lately that 
the Attorney General, who has been asked to prepare the 
necessity instructions, reports that the matter is receiving his 
stent ‘The words of the Resolution were as follows—*That 
the attention of Government be drawn to the second paragraph 
of letter dated 2nd December, 1897, in which itis stated, in 
reply to the Resolution, ‘that Government be asked to issue a 
Memorandom defining and explaining taster and duties: 
of Jostices of Peace and Unofficial Police Magistrates,’ that it 
is considered desirable to await the amendment of the Crimin- 
cedure Code before issuing such a guide as had been 
ested forthe use of Unofficial Police Magistrates, and, 
‘With reference thereto, to enquire when it is propored to issue 
the Guide Book.” ; 

_ ANALYSIS OP MANURE: DRAFT ORDINANCE FOR 
REGULATING THE SALE OF MANURE, 


wi 
al | 


mdation 


5 ~ 4 
< ae ran 
Haghes, ¥. 6. 8, for anal: 68, with A view to ascertaining if any 
adulteration exists which might prejadice the interests ioe 
Cocoa Planters. Your Committee has made public the results 
of Mr. Hughes’ analyses and your Association paid the coat 
thereof amounting to Rs. 202, 
Fire INSURANCE RATES. 

‘This matter has received a good desl of consideration from 
Your Committee, who adopted a Report by the Shb-Committee 
of the Committee of the Planters’ Assoeiation of Ceylon 
ppointed to collect information on the subject of Fire Insur- 
nce Rates. Your Committee considers tha the rates charged 

éaran ondue proportion to the risks incurred, and a copy of 
the Reportand Resolution were forwarded to the Secretary 
of the Ceylon Fira Insurances Association with a request that 
the matter shonld be submitted to the Fire Offices in London. 
A reply has now been received from the Secretary, Fire Offices 
Committee (foreign), to the Secretary of the Ceylon Fire 
Insurance Association expressi g regret that no reduction in 
the rates can be made and pointing out that the rates for Tea 
Factories have ately byen reduced: ‘The decision of the Fire 
Offices Committee (foreign) has not yet been disctissed Uy the 
cele Fire Insurance Association but it will be considered 
shortly. 


CRIMINAL BREACH OF TRUST BY SERVANTS IN THIS COLONY. 

Daring the year the Chamber of Commerce endeayonred 
to have the question of extending the provisions of Onlinance 
No. 22 of 1889 (An Ordinante relating to Criminal Breach of 
Trust by Pablic Sorvants in this Colony) to private employees, 
4nd the wniatter was brought before your Committes who 
passed the following Resolation—"Thut it is desirable to 
extend the application of the provisions of Ordinance No. 22 
of 1889 (relating to Criminal Breach of Trust) to others than 
public servants with such modification or alteration as may 
Seem necessary to Government, and that a copy of this Resolu- 
tion be forwarded to Government with a reqnest that it may 
receive their favourable consideration.” Government, however, 
having refnsed to oxtend the Provisions of the said Ordinance 
{t isnot proposed ro take any stupa further on the question 
at present: 

CEYLON AssooraTION IN LoNDON, 

Daring the year the question of how the Ceylon Asso- 
ciation in London originated was discussed both in London 
and in Ceylon, and the relations and position of the respective 
institutiona were subject of comment. The matter may be 
sail till to be under consleration, as the reply from the 
Geylon Association in Londonto your representations has not 
heen laid before the Commitee until to-day, it having been 
only recently received, The communication has been pub- 
lished meantime; and will dorbtless have cateful attention from 
pour Committee in the new yar. Your nsnal Annual contri- 

ution of £60) sterling for tle year 1899 has been paid, and 
whatever may be the result ola further interchange of views, 
your Oommittee woulil repeatshe words used last year as to the 
maintenance of a good nuderfanding and express the hope that 
cordial co-operation will not by impaired by past events, but 
that greater efforts will be male to keep in close touch as 
Tegards/ All matters hnvipg for their object continued agricul 
tural prosperity and thé gaheral good of Ceylon. 

VICTORIA CoNMBMORATION BUILDINGS SCHEME. 

(Monument of the Reign of Her Majesty Queen Victoria.) 

‘Phough by no meins\ complete, your Committes decided 
at a recent meoting to invile His Wxcellency the Goverior to 
formally declare the Victoria Commemoration Buildings open 
On the L7th February; 1900; and in the sixty-second year of the 
reign of Her Majesty. The regret will be general that His 
Excellency is unable to be present, as he is on tour and his plans 
were made. It is understood, however, thut at a later date he 
would make an effort to attend some other function in connec- 
tion with the Victoria Commemoration Buildings Scheme, 

embers will no ddulit recollect that the site on which the 
buildings have been erected hasbeen grated and assigned by 
ths Crown to your Trustees in free and common socage for ever 
subject to the following conditions and provisions :—(1) that 
the land be used for the erection of buildings to be called the 
‘Victoria Commemoration Buildings”, in accordance with the 
plan approved by the Governor of Ceylon and aunexed to the 
grant; (IL) that the Buildings be kept up and maintained as ® 
a Monument of the Reign of Her Majesty Queen Victoria, (b, 
a Hall therein asa Memorial to the late Alstair Mackenzie 
Ferguson, 6,4f,G,; (c) a Tower thereon as a Memorial of the late 
George Wallj(d) the place In which the meetings of the 
Planters’ Association of Ceylon are to be held when such are 
éalled in Kandy; and_for stich further and other purposes as 
may from time to time be allowed. The amount of money 
collected and paid over to the Treasurer to the subscribers 
aggregates Rs. 43,219:73, while the disbursements so far 
amount to Rs, 38,719:94, Members are referred to paragraphs 
appearing in the Annual Report for the years ending 17th 
February, 1898, and 17th February, 1899, for farther concise 
information and details and from which it will be plain 
that before the undertaking can be said to be accomplished 
further efforts will be needed, and will doubtless be sup- 
ported as may be hereafter recommended. Meantime your 
Committee proposes to vote Rs, 1,000 this year towards the 
cost of the foundations, which, as already stated, have entailed 
an unavoidable expenditnre of large amounts in excess of 
estimates. . Your Committee would only add that the opening 
ceremony must be gratifying to Mr. Hugh Blacklaw as Honor- 
ary Secretary to the Committee who first collected the sub- 
scriptions that have enabled the “Ferguson Hull” to be erected 
and thus to perpetuate the memory of one who, through his 
long public life, did so much to udvance the material, moral, 
and social condition of the inhabitants of Ceylon during the 
reign of Her Majesty the Queei. 

PLANTERS’ BENEVOLENT FUND. : 
Established to Commemorate the JiTe of Her Majesty 
Queen Victoria, 1837-1887. F 

‘Phe Planters’ Benevolent Fund, your Committee is glad 
to report, has maintained its position, as the accounts for the 
year ending 3lst December, 1889, show that the sum of 
Rs, 4,566°37 hus been collected by the Honorary Treasurer 
during the past year. Your Committee understands that 
savoral applications for assistance were received, but most of 
them were of such informal character that they failed to come 
Within the scope of the Regulations ; the principal grant made, 
however, would, in the opinion of your Committee, of itself 
fully demonstrate the valne of the organization and the im- 

portance of steady support and generous monetary donations. 
One or two wealthy Proprietors, who made money in Ceylon, 
have lately passed away, and it can hardly be doubted that, had 
the Fund been prominently brought under their notice, that a 
bequest or legacy to the “ Plnters’ Benevolent Fund" would 
not have been overlooked, Your Committee again appeals to 
all Planters of Ceylon as yell as to the Snbseribers to pay 
either by Donation or Annwl Subscription towards rendering 
the Fund not only permaneit but capable of extended useful 
ness and beneficence, Whm settling affairs, as all must do, 
Proprietors should remembrr a legacy to the Fund. 

GEORGE WALL REFERENCE LIBRARY AND TOWER. 

The usual additions hive been made to the Reference 
Library by the courtesy of Government and kindred Institu- 
tions to whom your thanks are thus publicly tendered. Much 
remains to be done, bat in the new domicile, beneath the George 
Wall Tower now completed and erected to keep in remem- 
brance the founder of your Association nearly halfa century 
ago, it is hoped that gradually a useful and valuable collection 
of Books of Reference and of other data desiderated will bo 
ayailable. In this connection, and in view of the ceremonial 
inauguration to-day, it is interesting to recall that Mr. George 
Wall was present at the Public Meeting held at Kandy on the 
Vith February, 1854, for the purpose of organizing a Planters! 
Association, and it is at least matter of tradition in the present 
goneration that he was the moving spirit in its establishment 
during thesw early days of the Planting enterprise and years 
before the Railway to Kandy from Colombo was constructed 
or even roads had been made into the Planting Districts. Mr. 
George Wall was elected along with others to.act for the first 
year as a member of Committee with Captain Jolly and Mr. A. 
Brown ex-officio as Chairman und Secretary respectively, while 
on the 17th of Febroary, 1885, by an unanimous anil cordial 
yotethe honour of the Honorary membership of your Associa- 
tien was conferred on Mr. Wall whose services to your 
‘Association and the Planting Community had been alike 

mniqne and invaluable, On only two other gentlemen has 
this honour been conferred namely, the late Robert'Boyd Tytler 
and G. H. K. Thwaites, 0.6.G 

PORTRAITS OF CHAIRMEN, REPRESENTATIVES IN THE 

LEGISLATIVE COUNCIL, AND SECRETARIES OF THE 

PLANTERS’ ASSOCIATION OF CEYLON. 

One of the members of your Committee has, with charac- 
teristic enthusiasm, been instrumental in carrying toa successful 
issue hisschome, which had your approval, for obtaining portraits 
of Chairmen, Representatives in the Legislative Council, and 
Secretaries of your Association to be placed in one of the rooms 
of the Victoria Commemoration Buildings, Your thanks are 
due to Mr. Westland for mach time and trouble kindly taken 

in connection with the collection which, itis hoped, will shortly 
be completed as desired and’ determined. 
DisTRICT ASSOCIATIONS. 

At the conclusion of another year your Committee has 
much pleasure in placing on record an expression of appre- 
ciation and thanks in connection with the labours of the office- 
bearers of the twenty affilicted District Associations, Without 
the cordial co-operation accorded the continued success of your 
Association from various standpoints would not beso manifest, 
and iti 
Your Committees bas been informed of the formation of a 
District Association for Rangalla, but so far it has not been 
affiliated, while your Committee would again recommend to 
those directly interested the re-organization of a District Asso- 
ciation for Kofatalis and tu a neighbanrtoed of Nawelanitivas 
Onl; ‘in can result by the public spirit necessary in suc! 
Tmt and the akon of well directed efforts for the 
welfare of the Commonity cannot be donbt 
bent ‘that always follow united action on questions 

8 Be good. é oe 


toth 


x 


but right that mention thereof should be made herein. — 


consideration, and to assure hin) of the confidence of yout 
Association.~- = ~~ = . 

Ki TROIEN MEMORIAL BRASS 

Your Committee hus to report that, finding exception taken 
to the location of the Trimen Memorial Briss, in consultation 


with the Director of the Royal Botanic Gardens and by his 


courtesy it has now been placed on the wall of the Museum — 


Buildings at Peradeniya, 
OBITUARY. 

With every mark of regret and respect yourCommittes has 
to add to the Death Roll the following names of members of 
the Planting Community who have departed this life:-—James 
Bisset: Philip Anstruther; Charles Tottenhum ; Charles Ogilvie: 
P. E. T Rogers; F. C. Woods; A. Scott Blacklaw; Donald 
Reid ; Donald Gameron ; ©. M. McCausland ; A. C. Campbell ; 
©. H. Morris; A.J. Pomeroy; Jas Stephens; A, C, White; 
Alexander Ross; R. V_ Millington; A. D, Souter; J. Nutcombe 
Gould; John A. Rossiter; Alexander Maitland ; John Walker ; 
F. Drommond; T. C. Anderson. 

FINANCES. 

The usual statement of accounts is Isid on the table and 
shows a credit balance of Rs. 1830-16. 

Mr. Philip having been suddenly ordered Home on per- 
emptory Medical advice, after arranging as far as possible for _ 
the Meeting of Committee held a few days later, left Ceylon 
on tho Sth July and returned on the 12th November, 1899. 
He was also able to attend to and to complete as usual the 
compilation of the Book of Proceedings for the year ending 
17th February, 1399, taking with him all necessary papers for 
the purpose, while Mr, W. D. Gibbon kindly acted as Secretary 

during Mr, Philip's short absence. 


‘Thongh from a local standpoint perhaps there is not much 
to add by way of general remarks, the year has been especially 
eventful owing to thé state of War that broke out between the 
‘Transvaal and Orange Free State and Her Majesty’s Govern- 
Ment by reason of the ill-advised and reckless Ultimatom 
transmitted from Pretoria in Octeber, 1899, and which act will 
ever remain niatter of History throoghont the whole world, 
Abundant proof, if such were needed, has been evoked at 
Home and abroad of the loyalty and patriotism that, asa late 
poet wrote, “surrounds your ‘revered, beloved,’ Queen Empress, 
Victoria, who has ever wrought her people lasting good, and 
by her Statesmen known the seasons when to take occasion 


by the hand and make the bounds of freedom wider yet.” At 
present, your Committee feels that no more appropriate words 
can be used in closing your Association's year than “ God avo 
the Queen, 

APPENDIX A. 
General Export from the Island of Ceylon in the year 1899. 
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REPORT OF THE THIRTY COMMITTEE. 


Report of the ‘Thirty Committee” appointed to administer 
the proceeds of the Export Duty on Tea, levied under 
Ordinance No. 4 of 1894 for increasing the consumption 
of Ceylon Tea in foreign lands for the year 1899. 


MBMBERS OF THB “THIRTY COMMITTEB,” 1899, 
he following is a list of the-‘“Dhirty Committes" at 


Blst December, 1899. 
ore Moeeray Tamaea Westland) J/AvBunmnesteryA\ 0) Kingeford: 


J.B, Coles, Hon. Mr. J.N. Campbell, Messrs, A. J. Denison, Geo. 
Kent Deaker, Joseph Fraser, Wm. Forsythe, R. A, Galton, H. 0. 
Hoseason, E.G, A. Lane, H. V. Masefield, 0, C. Huxley, Gordon 
Psper, A, Philip, J.P. ©. Ryan, H, B, Roberts, J. H. Renton, 
Edgar Turner, A. Melvilfe White, A. E. Wright, F. M. Mack- 
wood, G. H, Alston, EB. C. Skrine, E, M, Shattock, J. A. 
Henderson, David Kerr, Bdward Rosling, W. Saunders, 

For part of the year Messrs, W. D. Gibbon, A. T. Rettie, 
John H. Sturey, H. Cumberbatoh, W. H, Figg, Gordon Frazer 


served as, members, 


FINANCES. 

‘The total collections paid into the Ceylon Tea (New Mar- 
kets) Fund on account of the export duty on ‘Tea from January 
to 3lat December, 1899, amount to Rs. 255,693'50. ‘Phe balance 
in the Bank, brought forward from 1898, was Rs, 122,745:03. 

Phe usual summary of accounts for the half-yearly periods 
ending 30th June, 1899, and 31st December, 1899, with various 
connected statements of Charges and Discharges, are appended, 

MINUTES OF PROCEEDINGS. 

‘Tho Minutes of Proceedings of the Mectings of the “Dhirty 
Committee” have been regularly forwarded to Governnient 
for information and gnidanice after confirmation, 

GoVERNOR IN EXECUTIVE CouNctL. 

During the year the approval of the Governor in Executive 
Council was obtained to the following appropriations of the 
proceeds of the levy as from time to time desired and deter- 
mined by the “Dhirty Committee.” 

a Credit opened for 

1. Ceylon Tea in Germany.—Repayment of 
duty in connection with the original grant of 5,000 
Ibs. Ceylon Tea for free distribution in Germany 
per letter dated 21st February, 1899 ... +» Ra, 2,375:24 

3, Ceylon Tea in Norway,—Repayment of 
Quatoms duty on Tea granted for free distribution 
in Norway per letter dated 2Ist February, 1899, £26 
3. Ceylon Tea in Russia.—Cost of Pictorial 
advertisements of Ceylon Tea distributed over 
Russia granted to Mr. Rogivue per letter dated 
2st February, 1599, £10... oe aa 
4, Ceylon Tea in Russia —Pxpenditure for 
further advertising Ceylon ‘Tea in Russia per letter 
dated 30th March, 1899, £500 =A a 
5, ‘Timea of Ceylon” “ Art Supplement.’— 
Expenditure in advertising Ceylon Tea per letter 
dated 2nd April, 1899, £55. cee 
“6. Dietetic value of Ceylon Tea —For expen- 
diture in connection with the printing of Pamphlet 
on the Dietetic value of Ceylon Tea by M. Kelway 
Bamber, M.R.A.C.,F..8., per. letter dated 13th 


389-24 


59883 


7,500-00 


§25:00 


30,000-00 


7,500-00 
45,000-00 


9. Commissioner for the Continent of Ea- 
rope.—Per letter dated Lith August, 1899, £3,000 

10. Presentation to Admiral Dewey— 
Amonnt sanctioned in terms of the Resolntion 
passed by the Committee on 9th September, 1899, 
per letter dated lath August, 1899. won 

1. Gerlent snes om uae ee eeenita 
for aiyertising Ceylon Tea in Sweden, per letter 
dated 22nd September, 1899, £100 z 

ib ‘Tea in Manila.—E: 


1,451-60 


1,500:00 


appropriations noted in the provious year, 
Hr aE the Governor in Exesutivo Council 
ing 1898 should have been included a sum of 
{o be devoted to pushing Ceylon Tea amongst tho 
jnkers of Canada per lotter dated 28th Juno, 1898, 
CEYLON TEA IN AMERICA. 
mount of money shown by the accounts in 
Mr. Wm. Mackenzie, Representative 
nce the commencement of his op 
fod as at dl&t December, 


swas obtained dui 


erations in 1894, 
1899, Rs, 811,862:11, 

1900 thoamonnt voted to Mr. Wm. 
in America is £10,000, say Ra. 150,000, for 
\lyertising Ceylon Tea, Accounts as received 
Mackenzie during the past year are annexed, 
UATION OF THE TABLES GIVEN IN LAST YEAR'S 
THE FOLLOWING STATISTICS ARE INSTRUCTIVE. 
i from year-book of the United States Depart- 


iment of Agriculture, 


pnsbing and a 
from Mr. Wm. 


COFFEE, AND LIQuoRs. 

Consumption of Vea, Coffee, Wines, Distilled Spirits, and Malt 

he United States, per capita of population, 
1870 to 1898, 


From Division of Statistic: 


HB tea, Coffee, Wines. 
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In my report, written a year 9g0, I ventur, 
Coylon tex would Uo taken to the extent of BJOG Dee 
1899, in the States and Canada. Tho figures’ for Decorabae 
fre not yet known. But we know enough to lead usto believe 
the estimate I made was fairly correct, 

From. (ale dutta ahd by Chinn, the == = 
export will probably be Db +» 4,500,000 Ibs. 

To end of November, Messrs. Gow, Wilso) : 
and Stanton have kindly furnished me with 
the exports from London to America ag i 


8,175,000 


Total... 7,675,000 


Taking the export from London during Dece: 
average durin, the frat 11 month’s or nlmoat 300,000 ths, thee 
my estimate of 8,000,000 Ibs. is very nearly touched, 

‘Tea drinking in the States fell toa very low ebb between 
Jane, 1898, and Jone, 1899; bnt during the last half year, the 
deliverles| shown great {mprovemeat, ‘The figures must be 
recelyed with caution althongh officla) 
thoy yun as follows :— Z S/asiT" aye) got;them,; 
. nh Jone 


» duly 7,000, 
August ty 71437000” 
i September ... naan th 


seem to indicate that because of thin great Prosperity of all 
Ic cal 
the imposition of duty. é wey 

So far as I can ascertain, the fighres for Tndian tea will 
also show a good increase over any prévious year. 

Teas for price seem to have tle call’ everywhere. It 
cerlainly is so in the States, Ceylons partly, but Indians toia 
much greater extent, on account of the cheapness of some 
grades from Sylhet, Cachwr and the Dooars, have been helped 
by the rise in price of China blacks, caused by the “Standards,” 
Which keep out the lowest grades Threo years ago those 
China teas were landed in N. York at 4d. to 6d, per Ib, now 
they cost Gd. to 64d. Z 


Onr teas are displacing those China varieties in blends :- 
and it isin that direction, and in packets of pnre Ceylon and 
Indian, now being pushed vigorously wherever people of 
British origin are to be found in the States, that our trade is 
increasing, My enquiries have failed to find evidence that 
we are converting Americans to the Use of straight black tes, 
to an extent that would materially belp our exports, 

‘As [began by saying, this is ageneral report, I cannot 
enter into details without giving away business, which would 
offend our friends. But the Chairman will support me in 
saying that week hy week I keep himand tho Committee fully. 
informed of riearzy everything that isgoing on. Tsay nearly, 
because with so y Colombo merhants on the Comnittee, 


~ Dnties Jovied on Tea by the Russian Government, ~ 


communication is herein added, Tt should be noted that bya 
printer's mistake the letter from Government referred to was 
given as dated “Colombo, 17th January 1898,” instead of a8 
"Colombo, 17th January, 1899.” ‘This correction is notedite 
guide in looking over the earlier letters on the subject of the 


Colonial Secretary's Office, 
Colombo, 25th August, 1899, 


f 
Adverting to ms letter of the ith Senuary; 1829, forwarding f0¥ the 


Tam, Sir, 
The Secretary, Your obsiient Servant 
a 3, J, THORBURN 
ge for Colonial Secretary. 


(Copy referred to.) 


Copy No, 97, Gommeroiil, St, Potersburg, July 12th, 1599. 


My Lonp, “ oe ; 

Thave the honour to report that, according to n decision of the Counc! iL 
of the Empiro, passed on tho 4ch/1ith June, 1809, and pablished in the Ballet 
in of Taws of tho 25th June-7th July, 1899, tho following alteration under 
the Russian) Castoma Tariff in respect of the duty payable om tes are 


icoreed — 

1.—Brick Tea, Blaok aud Groon, imported into Russia across the European 
frontier to pay duty at the rato of 11 Roubles 25 Copecks per poud (former 
duty 31 Roubles 50 Copecks per pond.) 

2.—Black, flower, green and yellow teas imported at the frontier of the 
Steppe; Irkatsh and Gis-Amur Governor Genoralships to pay duty at themto 
of #2 Ifoubles 60 Copenks per poud: (Former duty 19 Ronbles 60 Copecks per 

ni.) 


With the completion of the Russian lines of rail to the Pacifio the rate® 

of duty on tea will be subjeot to farther consideration. 

‘The Marquess of Salisbury, K, G. 
ko, ke, 


Thaye, ko, 
(Signed) CHARLES S SCOTT. 


CEYLON TEA IN GERMANY. 

A sum of Rs. 31,752'61 has been paid in connection with 
pushing and advertising Ceylon Tea in Germany during the past 
year almost entirely by the efforts of Messrs. Hagenbeck & Co. 
Tt has been decided now as regards the year 1900 that all fresh 
expenditnre must be sanctioned by Mr. J. H. Renton as the 
Representative of the Committee on the Qontinent of Europe, 
thongh in the opinion of the Conimiittee the methods sdopted 
have been novel and'popular. Early in the past year Mr. J. P. 
Ryan ns representing the Committee had the distinguished 
hhononr of being received by His Imperial Majesty the Wmperor 
of Germany and of presenting @ special silver mounted! chest 
of fine Ceylon Pea, which was gracionsly accepted, while at the 
same time the opportunity wis ayailed of to bring under 
notice the gift of 5,000 Ibs, Coylon Tea for distribution to 
German Regiments, A hearty vote of thanks yas passed to 


BANE BALANCES. 
SCRE Bank of India, Lid., Colombo 
lo. do, No. 2alc 


SKETOH Mano SHOWING ADVANCES AGAINST 
hee 

Agricultural Chemist, 7 1°" DECEMBER, 1898. 
Ceylon Green Teas c 
gece he in Germany ... 

eylon Tea in Austri ral 
Coplon Tea in Russia ee, EY 
Coolgardie Exhibition ... 


» 
” 
» 


Rs. 27,071:80 


——_—__ 
_ Ghitislled) J. G. 

Summary of Receipts and Expenditure: Ceylon (Tea New Markets) 

Dec,, 1899, 


Fund, as per Abstract for the six months ending alst 
Recgirts. 


Coylon Tea (New Markets) Fund PS a 
Coolgardio Exhibition, 1899, Suspense Account (Refund) 


Tuterest ee 
‘Tolograms (Refund) 
Advances against credits opened (as 

inemo. annexed hereto: 
Credits paynble. ... of 
Balance in National Bank of India, 

statement sxc = sa 
Balanco in Petty Cash os por previous statement 


EXPENDITURE, 


Gredit opened for Coylon Tea in Russia. 
| Do, do. in South Africa 
1a Germany g 
. in Belgium & 
Do! Agricultural Chemise = oUana 
Do. Paris International Es} 
Do. Representative 
Do. Ceylon Green Teas 
Do, Geylon Tea in Norway 
Do, Representative in America 
Do, Goylon Tea in Sweden 
Do. do, Austr? 
Doc Goslgardio Exh 
jo, W Times of Gy oa | Are Dy 
Do, Maumber's Suieratn Pamphi 
0. ommissioner for the Conti CE 
Do, Presentation toAdinirals Deseret 
Do. Ceylon Tea in Manila Pak: 
Goolgaetfe Bebibivon 189: = 
Contribution to Office expenses say, 1 ical, x 
iTypawritora’ Serviows, ho, Dou Clerical, Accountant 
Secrotary . 3 
Miscellancous 
Stationery Account: 


Pa sy 


Rs. 3,750-00 
» _1,330-20 
» S477 


S2SSsssessesssss 


eases 


 bencacscs 


TBO ee 


SSS cos 
8564 tony SSERELSSSeeeesees 


Jam forced to be silent on points cnceming Firms who are i i ae ue 
F helping us from Colombo. ry 5 _ Mr, Ryan for his services, and for the mannerin whieh he bad _Omarges: Peons Coolies, Potties, Postages aud Sundry Din 
The Daily Mail has the folloying para this morning : carried out the duties entrusted to him in the matter, National Bank of India, Limited, Colombo 
3 “Te Boers)” Ambulance of Colesbur isa grocers wagon and CEYLON TBA ON THE CONTINENT OF Lunore. Do. No.2 Avcouut' .. 
S jas red cross painted on it next the Grocer’s name, and , ieai rit i Tr 
i “Drink Ceylon Tea” on the cther side ‘ yya ae re 3 ee Ee reanee Saat mets Cosh 2 ee < 
—_ fm Ks SENTATION OF AN ADDRESS AND SILVER CASKET fora period of three years at-w salary of £1,000°poY-anmum 
& anes = = NG CEYLON TEA TO ADMIRAL DEWEY, OF THE to cover all expenses, while a farther sum of £ 10,000 *Nore :—X > A ——— 
g a|2 = 2 Usted STATES NAVY, ON HIS ARRIVAL sterling has been yoted to be expended by Mr. Renton in Nore :—Goolgardie Exhibition, 1899, as por provious statement 
F sn slalz| 3 | AT Conomno IN JUNE, 18 pushing and advertising Ceylon Nea under the following heads: He eS Beers, : m 
3s Rs|Sls) & | In reference to the incident of the visit of the Hero of Paris Exhibition £1,000; in Mrance £6000; in Germ: Re. 
s « sls | Manila to Ceslon in 1899 an route to Amorica, where he after- £2,000; in Austria £500; in Holland £200; in Scandinavia icone Sai 
2 ie erie wards was the recipient of one of tho most enthusiastic and £300. * Kandy, 81st December, 1591 Andited and found correaty 
= 8 3/slz $ 8/8 § 3 remarkable demonstrations from i caunitryuion ou record, it CryLon TRA IN SWEDEN AND Norway, TEE HOM EAE LED (Signed) J, D. FORBES) Aah 
= = slele] = elo Elsie is worth reproducing here a copy of the telegram on the subject It will be remembered that it was decided to pr : 5 ett 
3 S F/3/2) 8 Fe P13] fh FRE TH BO ALD MEO ARTOERBAOG ED It Nay Wha Jens, Gi yralam ual Nagar ten Hoo SRE oh NG UOTE GT CRED UTS ALA ADD 
a = ] Record at tho time asshowing how widely Whown the Reception _ of fine Ciylon ‘Tea on tho auspicions occasion of His Majesty's See ree reas 
Ea « alzlall @ aia alalle was throughont America, AM the members of the Depa: ~ Seventiet anniversiny of his Birthday. ‘he Lea was packed Reg payments Balanced, 
5 3 4 S15 /o) 2 aS sis tation were impressed with Admiral Dewey's coriality audithe in haudlstne silver bound boxes made of the various kinds of Ceylon ‘Tea in Russia SB81312 IG gloe1 74026) 
a S S{z/S] 8 S/2 S/S S|  peronad interest he vo distinctly evinced in Goylon's great the fines Covlon wootts, and tho gift wis vous graciously Dol) wySoufWAtsienl UR007/09) =e fd a 
| = HSS Rahs [oa staple—Tea—and the British enterprise under which it flonr- _acceptedby His Majesty, is’ bes k eye eo ANE 75. 3,047-62 
m6 a B/S] = 5 =| ished. P seo y His Majesty, and his best thanks conveyed early Bet Germany 2 48,1374 381,752.61 1638455 
Zz : = e{sfz| 2 ele = CEYLON GREEN TEAS. =a CooLGARDIE IBITION, 1899. o Se etoie ayo 
me é S$ fisle] # 2/5 als With regard to the grant of 10cents per 1b, on Ueylon Green TIO LAMAN hy Ni AID, Wein, who wee Holland DOG D0 r= 500-00 
yD el Ss (ao Gis: Sle Teas, the following statement, from the commencement to date, in chargéof the ‘Wea and other exhibits from Ceylon at tle Det Avon] 
a | S SS | inay be{usefall fobefereice: e, ~ Coolganib Exhibition areamexed. Itseemsdoubtfulwhether pi, tmtermationst hertition, SO 18,000.00 = 
els October’ 1898...2010 Ibs, Tillyrie Green ‘Tene 00 _ the Advetisement obtained was proportionate to the expen- DREGE Co MASUR, 
Ser all = ale Das Delhowite, wer 00" diture, tIbugh donblless the vest was mals) of the Exhibition TOUGH 3 S 30,000:00 — —_ 30,000-00 
213 & 8/8 November 1898 Spciienickanlte 00 for pushilg and advertising Ceylon Tea. Representative’ do. 7,500-00 — 7,500-00 
os] =|: = 2/2 December 1898 . do. do. 50 ADYERTEING CEYLON TEA BY PHOTOGRAPHS IN [THE GEpion een WEE on 30,000:00 20,037-10 
wa el # ae Jaudeey) 18 . ‘ep RG 40 Rarbwiy CARRIAGES OF THE GOVERNMENT RAThW. Ae eu “1 Pas 
aral of ¢ . March de 2 SuLahUDEAG wt Swe Be Te ¢ Sue 
ale g eae bs elzle March ibs cos 10 Ceylon Pea in Sweden 187500 B34 1,54259 
ge B| & = 2/25 Do. . do, do.- 50 Ceylon Tea in Austria and 
3 fe ly ees 2 S\e)s April 3080 1b, do, _ do 00 ti Hung 3,000% ; ; 
See = 2/S)2 S)Fls 3030 Ibs, do, ; ind has been attempted in Ceylon; it is there= ungu ie 3,000:00/ 1,04281 — 1,056:19 
SE]. a | 2 Des 7alSe oss Daw EURO, et) fore gratiying to report that His Uxcellency the Governor Coolgard hibition, 1899... 7,500:00°  7,500-00 =. — 
NS S z Biel Ss Ns May Sin een eee do, 0) favours atapproyed scheme being tried on the Government “Limes of Ceylon! “Art Supple- 
2 g\s] 2 Sle sleis May oft ct Fah 00 railway. Phe General Manager will bo glad to co-operate, AMM” oo. as 6 825.00  650:00 175/00 
$B gle] = ls sla] om 3. slo, do, QO and it te feordingly intended to anake nseas early as possible -Bamber's'*Dietetie Pamphlet” 50000, $6035 39:65, 
I Sle] a |e elalis ay Sem om Gof the exellent photographs depicting the Ceylon Kea Indus: Comniesioner for the Contivent 
wz & 5 0. 5 b try Intely/selected! in connection with the Paris Exhibition, of Wurope... 45,000: = r 
Dues Soa meee Angaut a Gh 1) horeeaibe no doubt thi the attention of the numerons vin REE penn sera eee 
De Sale 41S12 SS EET » . ors who favel by the rai I be drawn to the pictures, SSR CPT a a i ra 
Sz) a 2 x|2 213|F September week oe «08: W and lead enqniry and greater interest in Tea, its Gativationt Cayton nea ieee (evil) GIDUD 
5 S S Sle Rte =) Do. . do. and manffacture in “Sunny Ceylon.” ae ait 
sa 5 3 November 189: dose do iy CERRY, Pine 3 183,769'99 
| = - . THE DIETETIC VALUE OF CEYLON TT. 3 ’ 
o December 18! lo. " r B LUE OF CEYLON TEA, Balance Payable... 99 
=a 2 = dla allele eee SSuer 88 gap a (A Mr.M. Kelway Bauiber's Pamphlet onithe Dietetic Value eau ve Ase OTS 
z= S & 85 S38): Tenis WPotal Re=TI—ay OF Ceslin Tea has ew widely cirenlated, and cannot fail to Rs...400038'72 400,038+72 
e BES S/sle manent 2 = ca aan ee Pe reatenilgrent andl to dnuy attention to the important snb- ee 
= é 2 2/8 Seis ving the balssee 7 Hs. 20,037+10still available at date. _ject dealt with. BANK BADANCES. = 
\==| - rT) 7 Tati, ,. sa a = = > 
= Fa | yee es (eee | i ee eae eee BB hace Summary of Receipts and Expenditure: Ceylon Tea (New Marlcls) Ea esa pe 6 lt pena 
= BS EIk/S] & Fle Blele e inte g work commenced by Mr, M. Kelway ‘und, as per Abstract for the six months ending 30th June, 1899, i CHAIN sn RLY 
(=>) e oy ue ee ee a ggg F. ba june, }, 
z 2 Z/8/2 Se SS, is Bamber in October, 1898, was brought to a point by your Com- = 
= *]  g 2)S)2] 5 *)8 S)812) — imittecreceiving an elaborate report which is Home, mete Reuters, Re [ds 
3 “12 2 ander Mr, Bamber's directions, and which will be issned free —— — Soleo — 
=a eS 5 fs = i on application to every tea estate. Coylon Tea (New Markots) Fand mel nx F ne oae 
= ils elle 2215 S/2131 UNIVERSAL INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION TO BE HELD IN Government Grant CGoslgatale Exhibition, 1999. 5 sou 0 8 Bo TE TAG eT ON ae 
=| 3 Sisiis Gels alesis] GIGI Sa) 0. cessil Ret CAS LWeGE : 
BS 3! 4 S See) 2 aa eles PANIS IN THE YEA 1900, ROW mS oe ee per sketch memo ... = «Rs, 133,769:99 
a Eien tal bed Sains oats hes) M . Renton has been appointed representative at the Li 2,510) 86 By Balance in Bank... we sy, 181,240:96 
=| Ry ey ee eR Paris Exhibition at a salary of £500 sterling, and it is felt that Aavances against Credits opened (as per proviow,” ca =— 
= ee eee, SE ff 28 in his lands nothing will bo left undone to enanre the Lest TEER RGR TENN A NN eee | Merrn Amount still required... Rs. 2,529:03 
= $3 cy g results which the opportnnity should afford of making Geylon Credits payable eras 318) 700 neater 
S 3306S 3 Zz Pea known to all the nations of the world who will doubtless Balance im National Bank of India as por previous’ |. | B&O. 0, 
ES Be 2 3s xy Visit the French Capital on this great occasion. Balance in Potty Gash as por previous statemont ... ‘) 273) 81 Kandy, 31st December, 1899, 
= %o<2 2 £2 ule? CEYLON TEA IN RUSSIA. Sravanalioay Xa. as 
sS 5 22 okt Members will revollect that on Mr. Christie's recommen- ee nitialled) J.D. F. 
= Ss Bee dation a contract was entered into foradvertisements appearing SS ee SkeTcH Memo, SHOWING ADVANI .! 
fe i ati ———— NCES AGAIN! 
3 Bee once a week for 35 weeks, that is to tleend of May, 1899, in 48 2 Exe B : OPENED AS AT 30TH JUNE, 1899. caaaa 
z & Newspapers and 6 Illustrated Periodicals in Russia, The con- 1898 Agricultural Chemis! ... Rs, 3,750:00 
= 5 tract hus not been renewed, and the total cost of the advertise- Cron epee cana Tea in Ro we Re. 61,49217 1899 do. =: + y 7,900:00 Rs, 11,250:00. 


inent has been Rs. 41,814-21, ‘hongh no report has yet been 
rectivei, there need belittle donbt that)enefit has reswited from 
such advertisement of Ceylon Tea in Rnssia midertaken. solely 


1898 Ceylon Green Teas ... 
1899 do. oa 


South Africas. 
1 Germany 


Credit opened for Ceylon Tea 
Do. do. 


& on the lines laid down, aud with thyone object to aiyertiee Do oan, an Belgian & Holland Bean 
The nndernoied table from Cirenlar No. 12, Secti the merits of Ceylon ‘lea, The folloving extract from a Dip- 0. fal] tin ceca 1898 Cey' nG n 9 
Peal No. 12, Sect! * ROR Do. Tnternational Bxbibition, 1900 eylon Tea in Germany . 444-77 
Foreign Markets of the extent of the market for tea in this Jomaticand Consular Report (Russil), for the year 1898 1s Do, Ceylon Green Teas ne 1899 do. 287524 
country : in ing, regarding Agriculture anl Trade of Odessa ant Do, (Ceylon Tea in Nowray i 17,137-01 
ric if (j a Pea it i dl: 0, sopresentative in Awa : x = sm Aaya 
Imporls of Teainto the United States from each of t ; District 5 Undei she mleadiog CE Ee eee Do. Ceylon inSweeden.8 1898 Ceylon Tea in Austria and 
7a i of Uie leading ylon tea, which was introdnced into R y a fe De OMI AVAM CeCe Hungary 
countries of supply dwring the five fiscal years, 1802-1800, 5 being consumed in rapidly increasing quantities. Do, _Coolgardio Exhibition, 1803) > 1898 Ceylon Tea in Russia, 2. Rs, 458002 ”” 1,913:81 
,714,000 Ibs. of tea were shipped from Ceylon direct Do. limes of Caylon "Art Supploment! 1899 ait "oT 08658. 


to Orleséa, as against 439,390 Ibs, in 1897—a very satisfactory pivion, 1 


increase. China and Ceylon teas are imported in vessels ofthe 
Rnssian Volunteer Fleet, which, owing to the low freights 
charged by that line of steamera on their homeward voyages, 
haye now practically the monoply of the ten carrying trade 
from Yangtse ports, Shanghai, and Colombo. Moreover, tea 


» 32,666:60 
88924 
», 89,986+30. 


0, Suspense Account. 
Contribution to Oflice Exponsos, say, Rent, Clerical, 
‘Accountantis, Typewritor's Services, ke, 
Secretary 
Miscellancous 
Stationery Acco 


1899 Ceylon Tea in Norway 
1899 Representative in America 
1898 Coolgardie Exhibition, 1894 
1899 do. oro 


» — 5,24826 


4 * 2. A . slegrams an 
imported from the Far Eastin Russian bottoms enjoys prefer- printing Fs 5 Pea ¥ f 
ential railway rates between Odessa and. Moscow. Charges: Peons, Colles, Potties Posloges and Sundry TTD Cg RESTINER ERED ce » dead 


iabursements of 


It is worthy of note that thera is a growing reciprocal 
purchase of Russian petrolenm by Ceylon. Fin 1897, 1,887,400 
gallons of this produ 
Year 1,398,900 gallons 


Ra, 166,018:13 


or = ; 
¥ National Bank of India Limited, Colombs 
et wore importa! at Colombo, and ast NaN2=\ ket ee, A ecount 


M1. 
(Initialled) J. D. B 


= EXTRACr oF RETURN oF PriNcipan ARTICLES OF Iatporn — Tetty Sail 2 “ om oa CEYLON eT Re eS) pil —elonuatr 
ra ES ay Oye ae PROM aan A ONUARY TO ei JUNE, 1899. 
5 2 « Aulited and f Paid in per Colonial Treasurer proceeds of the levy cla 
5 = a Articles. 1896. BeOE (ena) stom Ge ; a {imypoged onvTea during December, 1898 > 19,889 S 
2 3 = Le Kandy, 30th June, 1599. VEST Paidl in per Colonial Treasurer proceeds of the levy 
E E = = Fi al ————— F all Teal imposed on sanduing January, La Ee 16,511 34 
3 3 nevis | cx Nantity|Quantity) Value. |Quantity) Valine. SKETCH MEMO. SHOWING CREDITS PAYABLE Paid in per Colonial Treasurer proceeds of the levy 
= ale 82 |= a r = <i ane au) imposed on Vea during Febrnary, 1899 — .., 20,191 25 
a = 2715 AVAIUADLE) BAUANO2S/AS)Am 307H JUNE A180); Paid ineper Colonial Treasurer proceeds of thelevy 
a SS £ Credits. Payments. Bal imposed on Vea during March, 1899 «- 19,553 62 
z z al 0D R . Balances. paid in per Colonial Treasurer proceeds of the levy 
= gi a 433” | 257, SAS ON Moe A - 5 Rg, imposed on Tea during December, on 85 20) 
2 1,933" | 257,780]| 110. | 202,200 9 = Rs. I P December, 1898 6 
5 2 £ — Agricultural Chemist 15,000:00 = = Paid inper Colonial Treasurer proceeds of the levy 
z |e 2 Exclusive of tipwards of 1,700 tony jn bond|at Odessa, Since paid. a 11,25000  a7s000 ‘iuposed on ‘ea during April, 1899 nS Lt 60 
Seeing aE za rome Tn addition fo the above further andl Jaton particulars Green toa 80,000:00 = es Paid in per Colonial Treastrer proceeds of the levy : 
£3 Gy ey £2 Be elit wers received at Foreign Office, November Isth, 1899, from the same Since paid = 5,889°50 jmnposed ones during May, 1899 we 25151 87 
ze Su ey es Asean etn source, are given thus. “Nhe imports of ‘Tea have again Ceylon ‘Tea in Germany ... 18,137-14 sees ——_ 
52 é ig 2 & a3 = ds : a Jessa for local Gage Since paid ... Specs 1731701 Re. 120,082 13 
ae, Be a augmentation Geylon Tea in Austria and 
gest Hc) an5e 3 8: ia an D} pwA MAR) 
ee 27235 ae iy eeu CEYLON TEA (NEW KKEDTS) FUND. 
ee || BESS 2 | & i182 giz itor Moscow ay 2 s+ 3,00000 = = Thos Isn Jury 70 81st DECEMBER, 1899, 

ii Daghe ROCESS SE ron Baar 1,9458L 105619 Paid in per Colonial Treasurer proceeds of the levy Rs. cts: 
Mr. War. BU CHERZIB RECENTLY REPORTING ON THE PAST gee Ma oO ea = mportton ae ae gene aa f the lovy pense 
Es EAR'S WORK WRITES. a hs ee 32,666" 1 sf Paid in per Colonial Treasurer proceeds of the levy 
7h Tn sending Soul a general report on ore work in America Ceylon Tea in Norway 113924 re “J aes 2 mn pone on Tea during July, 1899 s» 24,178 66 
tale Peau if ie be ina great measure, repeat what I haya Since atl eae ton = Bsgo4 750-00 Paid in per Colonial Treasurer proceeds of the levy he 
niwholi bie aE ew years. Our methods are the same as Representative in America 150,000-00 = Ee _ imposed on ‘Tea during Angnst, 1899 ss 19,954 33 
triodt shen members of lie trade oe ees SD im 22 gaan CRO eee Te eee era B00 2396. 67 
ueefal in thelr districts ; : aH Oe a % a ey) aT az Paid inper Colonial’ iraaaeanckeceene ‘of the levy , 
ee Rall Ceylon Tea SoutwAreiogl okra haces) 2eSBste Mimposoil on ‘Tea during October, 1899... 19,967 99) 

7, pa at . 3,04762 paid in per Colonial Treasurer proceeds of the ley: 


a 19,182 


tay ‘toni fitable, the Lew Ceylon Tea in Belgiom and 
if 4 or th eet Holland oe 50000 50000 
= a t E le ty ; Paris Ex! an » 30,000" 30,000 
sini Golo : 


Imposed on Tea during November, 1899 


TEA, COFFEE, CINCHONA, COCOA, AND CARDAMOM SALES. 


Price :—123 cents each 3 copies 


NO. 238 Conomso;a'Jone  19,;° 1899. 30 cents; 6 copies } rupee. 
7 
COLOMBO SALES OF TEA Lot. Box Pkgs. Name. lbneac: 
139 Tonacombe 22(¢6 37 ch or:pek 3700 42 
LARGE LOTS. 140 2209 49 do bropek 4900 48 
——— 141 2212 41 de pek 3690 39 
142 2215 20 do pek sou 1800 34 
Messrs. Forbes & Walker. 146 Macaldeniya 2227 20hf-ch bro pek 1200 47 
[600,109 1b.j 147 2230 9 ch 
lhf-ch pek 910 40 
Box Pkgs. Name. Ib. ¢. 148 2233 7 ch pek sou 700 33 
1N 1792 20 ch bro tea 2600 24 150 Palmerston 2239 36hf-ch bro pek 3980 50 
-2 B, in estate 151 9242 22 ch pek 1980 43 
mark 1795 11 do dust 1€50 24 152 2245 12 do pek sou 960 3 
3 1798 9 do sou 810 30 153 Roeberry 9248 35 do bro pek 3850 44 
10 M’Golla 1819 21 do pek 1890 33 154 1 33 do pekoe 3168 37 
12 Strathspey 1825 22hfch or pek 1144-50 155 4 11 do peksou 990 3 
B 1828 20 do pek 960 40 156 St. Heliers 7 30hfch bro orpek 1560 42 bid 
14 Ingrogalla 1831 15 ch bro pek 1500 40 157 10 12 ch pek 1036 35 
~15 1834 19 do pek 1615 38 161 -P 222 ch bro pek 852 20 bid 
16 Waltou 1837 22 do  bropek 2464 44 163 KPW 93 29hf-ch or pek 1740 42 
17 1840 28 do pek 2800 37 164 31 20 do bro pek 1100 37 
1843 18 do pek sou 1620 33 165 34 45 do pek 2250 35 
-21 Dambagasta- ss 166 37 15 do pek sou 750 33 
lawa 1852 22 do bro orpek 2420 44 bid | 185 Freds Ruh 91 36 ch bro pek 3600 40 
22 1855 15 do or pek 1620 39bid | 186 97 33 do pek 2970 85 
23 1858 13 do  pek 1196 =. 336 187 100 16 do  peksou 1440 = 32 
33 Derby 1888 18hf-ch or pek 1080 35 188 Kincora 103 12 do bro or pek ‘1080 36 bid 
34 1891 14 do bro pek 784-333 189 106 47 hf-ch bro pek 2820. 44 
37 Grange Garden 1900 44 ch broor pek 44100 43 190 109 28 do or pek 2660 36 
38 1903 22 do pek 2200 36 191 112 36 do pek 2880 33 
41 Mousakellie 1912 34 do broorpek 3400 44bid | 193 Cooroondoo- 
42 1915 19 do or pek 1900 40 watte 113 13hf-ch bro pek 715. 45 
43 1918 19 do  pek 1900 38 194 121 17 do pek 850 38 
49 Woodend 1936 27 do pek 2700 34 bid | 202 Waratenne 145 22 ch bro pek 1980 85 
50 1939 34 do bro pek 3230: 433 203 148 21 do pek 1080 = 33 
52 Monkswood 1945 21 hf-ch bro pek 1050 59 bid | 204 151 8 do pek sou 720 32 
53 1948 18 do or pek 900 65 200 154 26 ch bro pek 2340 36 
54 1951 16 ch  pek 1520 48 206 157 22 do  pek 1870 33 
57 Gallawatte 1960 10 do bro pek 950 39 207 Geragama 160 15 do bro pek 1425 37 
5g 1968 9 do pek 765 35 208 163 16 do pek 1360 34 
58 Devonford 1966 2lhf-ch bro orpek 1145 82 209 166 10 do pek sou 9004-32 
60 1969 14 ch  pek 1980 50 211 Columbia 172 39hf--h orpekA 2106 45 bid 
61 1972 11 do peksou 880 44 bid | 212 175. 28 do or pekB 1260 49 
62 WVR 1975 12 do Tans 960 25 213 178 49 do pek 2205 AL 
66 Kitulgalla 1987 23hf-ch or pek 1265 37 bid | 214 181 383 do pek 1485 30 
67 1990 13 do bro or pek 780 38 215 Vogan 184 36 ch bro pek 3240 45 
68 1993 24 ch  pek 1920 35 216 187 31 do pek 2890 35 
71 Tymawr 2002 22hf-ch or pek 1100 53 221 Marguerita 202 g do bro or pek 832 37 
72 2005 22 do bro pek 1210 51 bid | 224 205 10 do pek 930 withd’n 
7 2008 24 do pek _ 1080 41 224 Stafford 211 19 do bro or pek 1330 47 bid 
77 ~Agra Oya 2020 8 ch bro mix M20 Sahay 225 214 13 do or pek 1330 52 
78 Monkswocd 2023 22hf-ch bropek 1210 53 bid | 226 217 19 do pek 1805 44 
79 2026 22 do or pek 1100 «65 | 230 Arapolakande 229 9 do  broorpek 99) 41 
0) 2029 40 ch  pek 3800 47 bid |} 231 932 71 do bropek 6390 46 
81 2032 16 do  peksou 1360 44 232 235 41 do  pek 8760 35 
84. 2041 15hf-ch bro pek 825 50 bid | 233 238 8 do pek sou 720 33 
85 2u44 16 do or pek 800 64bid | 235 Scrubs 244 12 do bro or pek 1200 45 bid 
86 2047 21 ch ok 1899 45 bid | 236 217 10 do bro pek 1060 38 bid 
87 Deaculla 2050 60hf-ch bro pek 3300 46 237 230 12 do pek 1056 =. 38 bid 
8s 2058 40 do pek 2800 37 238 253 9 do pek sou 756 39 
82 9g’ Bodde 2056 8 ch bro pek 920 44bid | 239 Pussella 256 11 do bro pek 114438 
90 2(59 9 do or pek 909 46 bid | 210 259 11 do or pek 924 36 bid 
91 2062 12 do pek 1380 36 bid | 241 262 20 do pek 1640 34 
94 Middleton 207t 12 do bro pek 1200 53 244 Weyungawatte 271 47 hf-ch broor pek 2820 42 
95 2074 12 do pek 1020 42 245 274 52 ch bro pek 4940 39 
97 Passara Group 2080 i2 do tro or pek 1200 42 bid | 246 277 47 do elk 3995 34 
98 2083. 18 do or pek 1800 39 249 Blairgowrie 286 10 do bro pek 1000 29 
99 2086 27 do pek 2430 37 240 289 11 do pek 1056 30 
100 2089 8 do pek sou 800 33. 251 292 11 do pek sou 935 22, 
102 Sunnycroft °095 12 du pek sou 1200 34 254 301 14hf-ch dust 700 22 
103 2098 12 do congou 1200 32 255 Castlereagh 304 24 ch bro pek 3409 45- 
104 2101 6 do dust 900 23 256 307 24 do or pek 2040 40 
107 Dewalakande 2110 10hf-ch dust 850-23 257 810 22 do pek 1760-337 
108 Matalawa 2113 30 ch pek sou 2730 30 259 316 13hf-ch fans 910 35 
111 2122 14 do pek sou 1400 28 262 Galkadua 825 14 ch bro pek 1540 36 bid 
114 High Forest 2131 40hf-ch or pek 2000 48 bid | 263 828 16 do ek 1609 33 
115 2184 17 do broor pek 1071 45 bid | 254 331 10 do pek sou 1060 82 
116 21387 18 do pek 792 43 267 High Forest 340 39hf-ch or pek 1950 48 
117 Polatagama 2140 33 ch bro pek 3300 39 268 343 17 do bro or pek 1071 41 bid 
118 91438. 25 do or pek 2000 36 269 346 18 do pek 792 42 
119 2146 55 do pek 4675 84 270 Hayes 349 14 ch bro or pek 1400 52 
120 2149 34 do pek sou 2720 32 271 352 384 do bro pek 3400 43 
125 Kirklees 2164 31hfch broorpek 1860 45 272 : 355 15 do or pek 1350 44 
126 2167 21 ch or pek 1995 55 273 358 380 do ek 2850 56 
12% 2170 43 do pek 4085 38 274 361 22 do pek sou 2090 33 
128 2173 18 do pek sou 1530 34 276 Ganapalla 367 422 do or pek 1680 42 
181 Weoya 2182 37 do bro or pek 3700 85 277 370 36 do bro or pek 3240 35 
132 2185 34 do or pek 3400 40 278 373 64 do pek 5120 33 
133 2188 33 do pek 2970 35 279 876 40 do pek sou 3000 31 
134 2191 35 do pek sou 3150 32 280 379 do bro pek fans 800 3L 
135 Galapita- 281 382 12hf-ch dust 032 23 
kande 2194 40 do bro pek 4000 44 282 Aberdeen 385 34 ch bro pek 3400 = 36 
-136 2197 35 do pek 3500 35 283 388 50 do pek 4100 34 
137 2200 10 do — pek sou 950 = 33 284 391 26 do sou 1976 = 332 


2 CEYLON PRODUCE SALES LIST. 
Lox. Box. Pkgs. Name. Ib. e¢ (Messrs. Somerville & Ce,— 
166,660lb,] 
285 Pallagodda 391 19 eB bro or ge 1900 39 Lot. Box. Pkgs. Name. Ib. 
86 397 15 do bro pe 1500 45 
287 400 18 do orpek © 1170 37 Le Td SC ibte nn ee 
283 403 12 do pek 260 36 Charlie Hill 343 19 oe a4 pe = 
289 406 12 do peksou 1080 34 3 iy CaM nad Ba ie =: a 
i 6 Moragalla 355° 9 ch bro pek 900 
291 Dammeria 412 8 do bro or pek 960 42 o 7 358 19 do ek 1900 
292 415 40 do or pe 4000 38 bid 8 361 20 do peksou 2000 
293 418 31 do bro nek 2790 38bid | 11 SKR 370 6 do dust 900 
294 421 21 do k 1890-35 12 Galphele 373 39hf-ch bropek 2145 
295 424 15 do pek sou 1350 34 13 376 49 do ek 2205 
298 433 15 hf-ch dust 1275 26 14 379 31 do pek sou 1395 
299 Ruanwella 436 26 ch or pek 2210 85 17) SK 388 8 ch dust 1400 
300 439 23 hf-ch bropek 1380 = 35 2 DV 5:0 8 do pek dust 1400 
301 442 33 ch  pek 2970 34 29 RCW 529 30 ch bropek 2850 
302 445 12 do peksou 1080 32 31 535 30 do peksou 27 0 
304 Polatagama 451 24 do bro mix 1920 30 32 Dikm alana 538 31hf-ch bro pek 1705 
305 454 79 do fans 2900 26 33 541 24 do pek 1200 
B06 457 14 do dust 2100 22 34 544 27 do or pek 1350 
307 Killarney 460 12 do or pek 260 43 35 547 27 do pek sou 1215 
308 463 69hf-ch bro or pek 3795 44 | 36 550 40 do bro pek fan 2200 
309 466 12 ch jek 980 38 28 Woodthorpe 556 15 ch bro pek 1506 
310 469 41 do pek sou 3960 36 39 559 24 do pek 2064 
, ro iu 9n 4 40 562 19 do pek sou 1520 
au HINEETOSS fon ea nich a mes BEDS a id 45 Primrose Hill a7 9 ch = pek 774 
313 478 11 do peksou 1015 37 SD OTS TUK Be oe ue 
315 Dunkeld 484 47 do bro pek 517045 54 Trrigama 604 50hf-ch bro pek 2859 
316 487 15 do or pek 1425 44 55 607 36 do or pek 1980 
317 490 28 do pek 2520 38 bia | 56 610 20 ch pek 1800 
E : 3 mye S 57 Kuralana 613 14 ch unas 2400 
318 493 10 do bro pek fans13c0 34 lenall ch b k oan 
319 Fairlawn 496 24hf-ech bro pek 1200 56 58 Glenalla B28 4 OE Aer 
320 499 44 do cr pek 1980 40 By ae ae eee Pa) 
321 502 18 ch  ypek 1630 36 60 G22" 22 do opeksen) eas) 
322 505 16 hf-ch pek sou 720 35 63 Mahatenne 631 2 ch bro pek 3200 
325 Carfax 514.18 ch bropek 1800 53 64 634° 38 ‘do! = per 1800 
326 517 19 do or pek 1710 51 eae 637 10 do peksou 950 
327 520 20 do  pek 1800 43 67M. in estate Rick Lue 
328 Vathalana 523 48hf-ch broorpek 2880 39 ees B43 2 8 Xe ek dust 728 
329 526 87 do orpek 3145 35 69 Kosgama 649 30 ch bropek 3150 
330 529 16 do pek 1280 34 go 652 16 do pek 1360 
331 5382 9 do pek sou 856 32 03 Hapugasmulle 661 24 ch bro pek 2640 
333 Maligatenne 538 16 do bropek 1760 35 de : 68a flor per 1426 
334 541 10 do pek 987 82 18 qaragise CT Ce pre brie 
342 M’Golla 565 13hf-ch dust 1040 20 "8 676 16 do pek sou 1520 
350 BDWG 589 40 do bro pek 2000 948 81 Romania 685 13 ch bro pek 1300 
351 | 592 46 do pek 2300 86 82 688 14 do pek 1400 
354 Rowley 601 24 do bro pek 1200 45 85 Welgampola 697 36hf-ch bro pek 1980 
355 604 40 do pek 2000 36 87 Kelani 703 30 ch bro or pek 3000 
362 Hornsey 625 21 do  peksou 1860 38 88 706 55 do bro pek 4460 
369 Talgaswela 646 32 do bro pek 2880 36 89 709 30 do  pek 2550 
370 649 12 do or pek 1200 38 90 712 25 do peksou 2125 
371 652 11 do ek 990 34 91 715 15 do sou 1359 
372 655 13 do pek sou 1105 3 92 718 12 do dust . 1380 
373 Knavesmire 658 33hf-ch bro pek 1815 38 93 Glenalmond 721 19 ch bropek 1900 
374 661 41 ch ek 8280 29-35 94 724 20 do  pek 1803 
377 Daphne 670 8 do bro pek sco 3 95 7-7 16 do pek sou 1280 
380 Nillomal!y 679 39 do bro pek 3900 47 99 Kekuna Hena 739 19 ch bro pek 1900 
381 682 35 do bro orpek 2100 55 100 Warakamure 742 28 ch bro pek 2300 
382 685 21 do or pek 2016 39 101 745 31 do ek 2945 
383 688 19 do  pek 1558 36 101 HE 754 16hfch bro pek 960 
384 691 25 do pek sou 1650 34 105 é 757 21 do  pek 1050 
388 Moneragalla 703 10hf-ch pek fans 758 25 108 Ingeriya 766 52 do bro pek 2496 
396 KP 727 28 do or pek 1680 42 109 769 41 do e 1963 
397 730 23 do bro pek 1265 38 “116 772 16 do peksou 768 
398 733 54 do pek 2700 35 111 775 21 do bro pek fans1260 
408 Hatherleigh 748 18 ch broorpek 1980 38 117 Harangalla 793 13 ch — bre pek 1235 
404 751 27 do bro pek 700 «33 118 796 29 do  pek 2610 
405 754 81 do pek 2945 = 82 120 802 14hf-ch dust 1120 
406 757 8 do  peksou 760 931 122 808 9 do unas 810 
408 Clyde 763 24 do bro pek 2160 388 bid ie Sane . ou a ae Aug 4 = 
. ae . Paul’s c TO Mix 7 
AEX TENE SN VS 126 Siriniwasa 20 22 ch bropek _—_ 2310 
watte 766 17hf-ch broorpek 935 41 127 823 25 do  pek 2500 
416 769 19 do or pek 760 37 128 826 20 do pek sou 1900 
411 772 29 ch bro pek 2765 36 135 Mossville 847 9 ch bro pekfans 900 
412 775 27 do pek sou 2160 32 136 850 28hfch dust 2380 
414 Harrow 781 47 hf-ch broorpek 3055 37 138 Ravenscraig 856 12 ch or pek 1020 
414 784 28 ch pek 2520 35 139 859 24hf-ch bro pek 1320 
416 787 10 do peksou 1000 = 35 140 862 23 ch pek 2070 
418 Clyde 793 25 do bro pek 2250 41 141 865 8 do pek sou 720 
419 796 11 do bro orpek 1210 41 142 Killin 868 12 ch bro pek 1200 
420 299 388 do pek 3420. 34 143 Monrovia 871 20 ch bro pek 2000 
421 802 10 do pek sou 900 33 use sy 18 ae pel Arto 
423 Ganapala 808 23 do peksou 1725 30bid | 247. 5 0  peksou = 133 
426 Pine Hill al7 26hf-ch broorpek 1560 47 bid | 159 Citrus aoniges ce bro-pek B86 
427 820 40 do or pek 2400 41 ies Dorie do bloae AA 
498 823 56 ch pek 4760 36 0 = pek sou 58 
429 a 826 9 : Gy sou ; 5 83 hy 
431 Ireb 832 45 hf-c bro pek 2700 64 
433 ; 335 32 do pek” 1600 44 (Mr. EH. John.—276,507 lb.) 
433 838 11 ch  pek sou 990 40 Lot. : : , . 
436 Dyakvila 847 20 do pek 1400 5pid | °/0" Box. kes. Name. silk 
437 Queensland 850 12 do bro pek 1200 40bid 8 Coslande 843 13hf-ch bro pek 715 
428 Vrogmore 853 17 do or pek 1350 39 — 9 846 13 ch  pekoe 1200 
439 856 80hf-ch bro pek 1680 47 13 Loughton 858 40hf-ch bropek 2200 


CEYLON PRODUCE SALES LIST. 3 


Lot. Box. Pkgs. Name lb. a. Lot Box. Pkgs. Name. Ib, ¢. 
14 861 60hf-ch yekoe 3000 36 169 Maskeliya 326 12 ch pek sou 2089 36 
15 864 24: do pek som 13200 83 172. Nelun 335 9 do pekoe 900. 32 
17 QOonoogaloya 870 23 ch bro pek 2300 38bid | 173 Iona 338 19hf-ch broorpek 1140 62 
18 873 26 do pekoe 2080 35 174 841 17 do or pek 1710 49 
19 St. Julia 876 14hf-ch bro pek 770-32 175 344 19 ch pekoe 1805 40 
24 Rookwood 891 18 ch broorpek 1836 39bid | 176 347.12 do peksou 1030.37 
25 891 23 do  pekoe 2346 85 177 350 10 do bro or pek 
26 897 30 do pek sou 2700 33 fans 700 39 
27 900 34 do sou 2448381 
23 Claremont 903 40 hf-ch broorpek 2200 37 
29 906 18 ch pekoe 1620 34 
30 Eiduwa 909 10 do bro pek 1000 = 35 SMALL LOTS, 
31 912 19 ig perce = 1730 a Ae Miser 
unt Temple 918 30 do ro or pe 3060 5 bi 
a ue pe 92 26 do pekoe 5 2158 35 [Messrs. Fortes & Walker 
35 Mocha 924 31 do ro or pek 3100 51 ; 5 Be 
By Go7mie ol or pee Soe. BT Lot Box Pkgs. Name. bse 
37 930 34 do pekoe 3230 45 4 Horagaskelle 1801 10 hf-ch bro pek 632 36 
38 Koslande 933 13hf-ch bro pek 715 43 bid 5 1804 9 do pek 508 33 
39 936 13 ch pekoe 1300 35 6 1807 11 do pek sou 660 32. 
43 Templestowe 9413 23 do or pek 2185 403: 7 1810 1 do dust 66 23 
44 Ottery 951 380 do broorpek 3000 46 bid 8 M’Golla 1813 5 ch or pek 459 3 
45 954 10 do or pek 900 43 bid 9 1816 10 hf-ch bro or pek 550 33 
46 957 12 Go pekoe 1140 42 11 1822) 5 ch pek sou 450 31 
48 BK 963 10hf-ch dust 902 27 19 Walton 1846 1 do fans 130 Sk 
49 Uda 966 10 ch bro pek 1000 31 20 1849 1 do dust 150 23 
50 969 18 do pekoe 1476 33 21 Dambagasta- 
51 972 22hf-ch pekdust 1980 24 lawa 1861 4 do pek sou 580 84 
52 St. John’s 975 28 do broorpek 1736 54 bid 25 1864 6hf-ch bro pek fans 492 29 
53. 978 30 do or pek 1560 68 35 Derby 1894 11hf-ch pek 605 33 
54 981 380 do pekoe 1680 49 36 1897 5 do pek sou 265 33 
55 984 30 do pek sou 1620 43 39 Grange Garden 19(6 2 ch pek sou 200 34 
56 Kanangama 987 35 ch bro pek 2975 = 33 40 1909 3hf-ch dust 255 27 
57 999 31 do pekoe 2480 32 44 Mousakellie 1921 5 ch sou 500 34 
58 993 18 do bro pek fans 1809 33 45 1924 5 do dust 425 94 
59 996 20 do pek sou 2250 30 51 Woodend 1942. 3 do dust 420 22 
62 Templestowe 5 38L do bro or pek 3100 42 bid 55 ©Gallawatte 1954 6 do bro pek 570 35 
63 8 25 do. orpek 2375 36 bid | 56 1957. 7 do pek 595 3 
64 11 32 do pekoe 2880 BE bid 63 Ookoowatte 1978 2 do sou 200 30: 
66 14 18hf-ch dust 1440 26 64 1981 3 do pek fans 270 27 
66 Brownlow 17 55 do bro or pek 5025 44 65 1984 1 do dust 120 21 
67 20 21 ch or pek 1848 . 10 69 Kaitulgalla 1995 3hf-ch peksou 165 32 
68 23 14 do  pekoe 1190-36 70 1999 2 ch dust 240 24 
69 26 9hf-ch bro pek fans 702 27 74 Tymawr 2011 5hf-ch dust 425 22 
75 Kataboola 44 13 do dust 1040, 24 75 2014 4 do fans 260 33 
76 Gangawatte 47 47 do or pek 2360 41 76 Agra Oya 2017 2 ch bro pek 200 40 
77 50 31 ch pekoe 2635 35 82 Monkswood 2035 7hf-ch fans 420 36 
79 56 15hf-ch dust 1425 23 83 2038 8 do dust 630 24 
80 59 44 do bro or pek 26:0 45 92 O Bodde 2065 6 ch pei sou 48) 85) 
81 Dickapittiya 2 26. eh bro pek 2600 39 bid | 93 2068 1 do dust 83 Qt 
82 65 34 do pekoe 3400 35 96 W, in estate 
.84 Agra Ouvah 71 15 do pek fans 1275 34 mark 2077 1 do pek 75 35 bid 
86 Kondura 77 20 do or pek 1800 41 101i Passara 
87 80.43 do bro pek $300 36 Group 2092 1 do fans 75 29 
88 83 43 do  pekoe 3870 = 33 105 Sunnyeroft 2104 2hf-ch bro tea 140-20 
89 86 28 do  peksou 2070 3l 106 Dewalakande 2107 4 ch bro tea 8080 e738) 
91 Agra Ouvah 92 49hf-ch broor pek 5185 47 109 Matalawa 2116 6hf-ch bro pek fans 360 27 
92 95 20 do or pek 1109 80 110 2119 4 do dust 324 23 
94 Dalhousie 101 32 do bro pek 1920 52 1s 2125 8 do bro pek fans 183 27 
95 104 14 do or pek 700 58 113 2128 5 do dust AU5 22 
96 107 50 do  pekoe No.1 2500 40 129 Kirklees 2176 1 ch congou 95 33 
97 110 26 do pekoe No.2 1505 33 130 2179 4hf-ch dust 380 26 
101 Poilakande 122 58 ch 138 Galapita- 
1Lhf-ch bro pek 5860 37 kande 2203 5 ch dust $75 28 
102 125 34 ch 143 D 2218 5 do -sou 450 PA 
Lhf-ch pekoe 3120-35 144 Tillicoultry 2221 1 do  pek 95 41 
104 Hiralouvah 131 39 do  bropek 214587 145 Macaldeniya 2224 6hf-ch broorpek 260 238 
105 1384 27 ch pekoe 2295 35 149 2236 2 do dust 170 25 
106 137 14 do pek sou 1120 33 158 St. Heliers Wei7 «chi pek sou 630 82, 
114 Murraythwaite 161 14 do  bropek 1330 9 45 159 D 16 2 do sou 180 “Yiog 
115 F 164 15 do ' pekoe 1276 6s) 160 19 1 Go sou Soa fas 
119 Kadienlena 176 49 do _ bro or pek 162 HP 25 lhf-ch pek 48 28 
dust 3920 26 167 KPW 40 2hf-ch dust L7ZOr e125 
120 Lameliere 179 72hf-ch bropek 4274 44 bid | 195 Cooroondoo- 
121 182 47 ch  pekoe 4324 37 bid watte 124 Ghf-ch pek sou 300 = 33 
122 185 21 do pek sou 1680 36 196 127 1 do con 50 31 
124 Kotuageaera 101 24 do  bropek 2400 35 197 130 1 do — pek dust 7 2h 
125 19: 12 do  pekoe W408 198 Bodawa 133 9hf-ch bro pek byetrais BY, 
128 Troup 203 20 do sou | 1700 35 199 136 5 do pek 250 34 
129 206 7 do  bromix 700 = 382 200 139 6 do  peksou 270 = BB 
130 Nahavilla 209 19 do bro or pek 1900 51 201 142 2 do dust 140 D4. 
131 212 10 do orpek 1000 48 210 Hopton 169 1 ch bro pek 100. 387 
132 215 10 do pekoe 1000 40 217 Vogan * 190 4 ch pek sou 320 32 
133 Myraganga 218 1@6hf-ch bro pek 5300 35 218 193 5 do dust 425-23 
134 221 38 ch pekoe 3420 33 219 196 3 do bro pek fans 330 35 
135 224 44 do  peksou 308031 220 199 3 do unas 240 381 
136 P 227 15 do bro pek 142533 223 Mareguerit 208 1 ch © peksou 90 30 
142 Morahela 245 32 do bro pek 3200 39 227 Stafford 220 6 ch  pek sou 54042, 
143 248 16 do  pekoe 150434 228 223 Yhf-ch fans 150 31 
144 251 28 do  orpek 2744 = 36 229 226 1 do dust 95 27 
145 Mount Everest 251 384hf-ch bropek 1870 59 234 Arapolakande2!l 3 ch dust 3°0 4 
146 257 44 do  orpek 2200 = «62 247 Weyungawatte2s0 4 ch ~ peksou 340 33 
147 260 38 ch pekoe 3800 47 248 283 5hf-ch dust 425 23 
148 263 16 do  peksou 1440 48 252 Blairgowrie 295 1 ch bropekfans 95 29 
154 Bokotua 281 11%hfch broorpek 5600 36 253 298 2 do  pek fans 420 23 
159 Kadienlena 296 21 ch  peksou 3100 31 258 Castlereagh 313 6 ch  peksou 480 34 


100 MR 299 8hf-ch cust 720 28 260 319 6hf-ch dust 480 24 


4 CEYLON PRODUCE SALES LIST. 


Lot. Box. Pkgs.e. Nam Ib. e¢. Lot Box Pkgs. Na i 
261 Galkadha 3223 chi bro or pek 360 3 113 OST 781 lhf-ch bro pek 50 34 
265 334 1 ch dust 185 21 114 784 1 do pek 55 32 
266 337 lhf-ch fans 70 28 115 787 1 do pek sou 60 30 
275 Hayes 364 6 ch dust 510-24 116 790 1 do  pek dust 50 22 
299 Pallagodda 409 2 do sou 120 32 119 Harangalla 799 5 ch sou 450 30 
296 DM 427 4 do bro pek 400 35 121 805 5 do fans 500 33 
997 430 4 do pek 860 32 125 St. Paul’s 817 6hf-ch dust 500 21 
303 Ruanwella 448 5 do dust 400 23 129 Siriniwasa £29 3 ch bro nek fans 315 33 
314 Inverness 481 5hf-ch dust 400 25 130 €32 2 do ust 200 22 
323 Fairlawn 608 3 do dust 255 24 131 Ratuville 835 1 ch bro pek 88 26 
324 F Linest mark 511 1 ch bro mix 90 25 132 838 1 do k 65 26 
332 Vathalana 535 6hf-ch dust 480 24 133 841 2 do pek sou 138 26 
335 Maligatenne 544 3 ch pek sou 270 30 134 844 2 do con 172 26 
352 BDWG 595 13 hf-ch pek sou 650 34 137 Mossville 853 3 ch red leaf 270 20 
353 598 3 do dust 270 25 144 Monrovia 874 4 ch broor pek 400 36 
375 Knavesmire 664 4 ch pek sou 300 32 145 877 7 do pek No. 1 630 34 
373 667 3hf-ch dust 240 25 148 RO 886 3 ch bro tea 285 27 
378 Daphne 673 5 do  pek 450 833 149 889 1 do  pek dus’ 15> 22 
379 676 3 ch pek sou 240 29 151 Citrus 895 3 ch broorpek 300 34 
385 Moneragalla €91 7 do  peksou 630 22 1544 HA 904 2 ch fans 163 20 
386. 697 3 do sou 270 32 155 907 1 do unas 69 26 
387 7°70 2hf-ch bro mix 109 98 156 910 1 @o bro tea 57 19 
392 Sunnycroft 75 5 ch pek sou 509 81 
393 718 3 do congou 300 30 i Se 
394 T2k BE eb? pie tea he 24 
395 724 0 do dust 5 23 
399 KPW 736 9 do  pekscu 450 31 (Mr. H. John.] 
400 739 1 do dust 85 23 
401 W 742 1 do bro pek 55 B4 Lot Box. Pkgs. Name. Ib, “ec. 
402 745 6 do pek 300 32 
407 Hatherleigh 760 2 ch dust 200 22 Lise 822 1 ch broorpek 115 36 
413 Mawaliganga- 2 825 1hf-ch pekoe 73 33 
watte 778 4hf-ch pek dust 300 23 3 828 1 do pek sou 54 81 
417 Harrow 790 3 ch dust 510 23 4 831 1 do dust 61 « ee 
422 Clyde 805 3 do bro tea 450 27 10 Coslande 849 6 ch pek sou 570 33 
424 Relugas 811 5 do sou $90 31 11 852 J do fans 125 26 
430 Pine Hill 829 1 do sou 85 25 12 ; 855 lLhfch dust 80 23 
434 Treby 841 3hf-ch fans 210 35 16 Loughton 867 7 do dust 350025 
435 844 8 do dust 400 26 20 St. Julia 879 13 do  pekoe 650 30 
44) Frogmore 859 1 do dust 80 26 21 882 4 do pek sou 200 28 
22 885 2 do fans 119 23 
i ee 23 883 5 do dust 300 839-22 
32 Eladuwa 915 dl Eh sou 630 81 
i 40 Koslande 939 ts) pek sou 570 33 
(Messrs. Somerville & Co.] 912 1 do, fans Sons 24 
42 945 Lhie us 8a 23 
Lot Box: Pkes y Name. 1b ic. 47 Ottery 960 1 ch dust 170 6 
4 Charlie Hill 349 7hf-ch pek sou 385 30 60 Kanangama. 999 6hf-ch congou 390 99 
5 352 8 do pek fans 520 28 61 2 8 do dust 640 22 
9 Moragalla 364 2 ch red leaf 193 23 70 GL 29 5 ch scu 500 38 
10 SRK 867 1 ch sou 100 30 71 32 5hf-ch dust 495 24 
15 Galphele 882 2hfch dust 150 23 72, 35 5 do _ bropek fans 265 29 
16 885 1 do sou 45 28), 73 WH 88 2 do pek sou 96 33 
18 GP 391 1hf-ch bro or pek 45 43 "4 41 3 do dust 240 27 
19 394 1 do or pek 50 49 78 Gangawatte 53 8 ch ek sou 640-33 
20 397 2 ch pek 170 34 83 Agra Ouvah 68 6 do pek sou 540 36 
21 505 1 do  pek sou 75 = 82 85 74 2 do dust 200 . 28 
22 508 lLhf-ch fans 55 25 90 Rondura §9 4 do dust 520 24 
23 Allakolla 511 2 ch sou 120 29 93 Agra Ouvah 98 12hf-ch pekoe 624 39 
24 514 1 do red leaf 90 23 98 Dalhousie 113 6 do dust 420 25 
25 617 2hf-ch dust 200-22 103 Poilakande 128 7 ch fans 560 23 
27 Blinkbonnie 523 4hf-ch fans 260 936 107 Hiralouvah 140 3 do pekoe No.2 285 31 
28 526 5 do dust 425 24 | 108 143. 4 do  bropekfans 280 33 
30 RCW 532 7 ch or pek 636 37 bid | 116 Murraythwaite 167 8 do pel sou 640 31 
37. Dikmukalana 553 6hf-ch sou 300 31 117 170 5hf-ch bro pek fans 325 28 
41 Woodthorpe 565 4 ch sou 304 32 118 173 3 do dust 240 = 22 
42 563 1hf-ch red leaf 24 = 25 123 Lamiliere 188 8 ch  pekfans 665 27 
43 571 1 do dust 61 22 126 Kotuagedera 197 2 do peksou 190 30 
44 Primrose 574 5 ch bro pek 500 39bid |} 197 200 3hf-ch bro pekfans 240 27 
46 580 7 do pek sou 560 34 IUBY/ 212 230 6 ch dust 540, 22 
47 583 2 do sou 152 32 155 GT 284 5hf-ch or pek 280 37 
48 586 1hf-ch dust 41 23 156 °87 6 ch pekoe 570 33 
49 Raven Oya 589 10 hf-ch bro pek 640 8 41 157 290 6hf-ch dust 570 23 
51 595 6 ch pek sou 480 33 158 293 5 ch- sou 500 30 
52 598 2 do sou 152 31 178 Iona 353. Ghf-ch dust 510 26 
53 601 ihf-ch dust 60 22 
61 Glenalla 625 4 ch dust 300 23 
62 628 1 do fans 100 27 
66 Mahatenne 640 2 ch dust 200 27 
68 Dea Ella 646 3hf-ch or pek 150 36 


71 Kosgama 655 8 ch pek sou 640 82 CEYLON COFF ‘KE SALES IN LONDON. 


75 WHapugasmulle 667 1 ch dust 150 23 

79 Paradise 679 5 ch bro mix 5385-29 E 

30 682 4 chy dust 607-23 (From Our Commercial Correspondent.) 

lhic 

83 Romania 691 6 ch  peksou 600-81. MINCING LANE May 96. 

84 694 5 do bro mix 50027 y: x 

86 Welgampola 700 1hf-ch pek 56833 *“Golconda.”—O Ampittiakande, 1 barrel sold 

96 Glenalmond 730 1 ch sou 85 30 t 99s: Si . = : “ 

97 723 Shf-ch dust 210 92 a Is; Size 1 ditto, 1 cask sold at 96s; Size 2 

98 736 8 do fans 210 24 i ao . 

PF watuanits danemer cho Boa Aa Ge ditto, 4 casks sold at 92s ; Size 3 ditto, 1 barrel 

103 751 1 hf-ch dust 90 22 sold at 45s; PB ditto, 1 barrel sold at 60s; Size 
76) 5 £ 1 . a - 

fe HK a A if ch beeen aae e 1 Arnhall, 1 barrel sold at 80s; Size 2 ditto, 1 

112 Meddegodda 778 1hf-ch pek sou 45 29 tierce sold at 70s; PB ditto, 1 barrel sold at 54s, 


OBSERVER PRINTING WORKS. 


TEA, COFFEE, CINCHONA, COCOA, AND CARDAMOM SALES, 


NO. 24 


CoLomBo, 


JuNE 26, 1899. 


Price :—123 cents each 3 vopies 
30 cents ; 6 copies 4 rupee. 


COLOMBO SALES OF TEA 


LARGE LOTS. 


Messrs. Forbes & Walker. 
(547,953 1b.) © t 


Lot. Box 
6 New Peacock 6&77 
17 CSG 916 
18 913 
19 916 
20 919 
27 Ewhurst 940. 
28 943 
30 Mansfield 959 
31 952 
32 955 
33 953 
34 Harrington 961 
35 964 
36 967 
40 Shrubs Hill 97B 
41 982 
42 985 
43 988 
44 Great Valley 
Ceylon, in estate 
mark 991 
45 994 
46 997 
47 1000 
48 1003 
49 1006 
50 Thedden 1009 
51 1012 
52 1015 
564 WL 1021 
62 Monkswocd 1045 
63 1048 
64 1051 
65 1054 
69 KM 1066 
71 Gonapatiya 1072 
12° te 1075 
73 1078 
74 Ascot 1081 
75 1084 
76 1087 
1090 
1099 
81 Cotswold 1102 
82 1105 
$3 1108 
35 Agra Oya 117 
87 1120 
83 1123 
89 1126 
91 Rowley 1132 
$2 1135 
39 Gallawatte 1138 
94 114} 
95 1144 
96 St. Leonards-on- 
Sea 1147 
98 1153 
99 1156 
100 Middleton 1159 
101 1162 
105 Glencorse 1174 
106 1177 
107 1180 
108 1183 
117 Hentleys 1210 
119 1216 
127 Longford 1240 
£28 1243 
129 1246 
130 1249 
131 Tonacombe 1252 
132 1255 
133 R53 
134 1261 
135 1264 
136 Allagalla 1267 
137 1270 
138 1273 
139 Passra 
Group 1276 
140 1279 
141 1282 


Pkgs. 
26 hf-ch 
110 hf-ch 
76 ch 
19 do 
15 hf-ch 
i8 ch 
do 


31 do 
21 hf-ch 
ch 


do 


Name. 


pek fans 
bro pek 


tro or pek 
or ee 


F 
bro or pek 
tO pek 


bro mix 
dust 
fans 


bro or pek 
or pek 
pek 


lb. 


1950 
5500 
6080 
1520 
1200 
1638 
2236 
2040 
2070 

765 
1105 
1380 
1530 
1260 
5500 
2610 
1008 


1680 


1180 

720 
1275 

825 
1200 
1000 
6380 
1500 
1170 

776 

800 

800 
2755 
1860 
1150 
1925 
1127 
3200 
3420 
2600 
1890, 
1800 


1190 
2800 
2340 
1275 
1808 
1275 
1803 
720 
1000 
950 
950 
935 
846 


1710 
1260 

720 
1500 
1020 
3515 
3960 
2960 
2325 
1176 
1494 
1045 

810 
1710 

720 
3900 
4600 
5130 
1170 

900 
120) 
2380 
1500 
1700 


1800 
1890 


Great Valley, 


Box. 
1255 
1291 
1294 
1297 
1306 
1309 
1315 
1327 
1330 
1333 
1336 
1339 
1360 
1363 
1366 
1369 
1375 
1378 
1381 
1396 
1399 
1402 
1405 
1408 
1411 
1414 
1417 
1420 
1426 
1429 
1432 
1435 
1438 
1441 


Putupaula 


Tnicawatte 
Carberry 


GK 
Naseby 


Erlsmere 


Morankande 


Clunes 


Pallagodda 


High Forest 
Maha Uva 


1444 
1450 
1453 
1456 
1459 
1483 
1486 
1489 
1493 
1495 


High Forest 


Tymawr 


AMB 


1498 
1525 
1531 
1552 
1855 
158 


Dunbar 


Coreen 


Amblakan- 

de 1667 
1570 
1573 
1576 
1579 
1582 


Fenrhes 


Tavalam- 
tenne 1591 


1594 
1602 


1609 
1612 
1615 
1636 
1639 
1642 
1648 
1651 
1654 
1675 
1678 
1684 
1687 
1690 


S, in estate 
mark 

OSS, in est. 
mark 


Queensland 
Bargany 
Ugieside 


Caledonia - 


Ceylonin est. 


mark 1696 
Mawaliganga- 

watte 1705 

1708 

1711 

1715 

Beausijour 1720 

723 

Al 1735 

Lochiel 1750 

CN 1768 

Blairgewrie 1777 


30 ch 
44 hf-ch 


14 ch 


Name. 


pek sou 
bro pek 
pek 

pek sou 
bro pek sou 
bro pek 
pek 


da 

bro or pek 
or pek 
pek 

bro or pek 
bro pek 
pek 

pek sou 
bro pek 
pek 

pek sou 
bro or pek 
bro pek 
pek 

pek sou 
bro or pek 
bro pek 


or pek 


fans 


bro pek 
pek 

pek sou 
bro bek 
or pek 
pek 


bro or pek 
pek 


dust 


bro or pek 
bro pek 
pek 
bro or pek 
bro pek 
pek 
bro or pek 
bro pek 
pek 
congou 
bro mix 
bro pek 
ek 


pek sou 


pek 


bro or pek 
or pek 


pek 

bro or pek 
dust 

bro tea 
sou 


Ib, 

3800 
4410 
2775 

980 
3200 
2340 
2250 
1260 
1540 
1512 

828 

850 

720 
3492 
1548 
1395 
4000 
2625 

990 
1615 
1870 
3760 
1360 
2600 
3200 
2380 
1725 
1955 

935 
1850 

945 

924 
6825 


2380 
2380 

720 
1484 

960 

945 
1000 
1210 
1170 
1035 


990 
1628 
1400 
1050 
2320 
1350 
1004 


1700 
1955 
1230 
1792 
1152 
2805 


1500 
1080 


1805 
1650 


760 
8500 
2160 
1445 
1840 
1040 
2100 

700 
2380 


7 bid 


2 CEYLON PRODUCE SALES LIST. 


Lot. Box. Pkgs. Name. Ibssre: Lot. Box. Pkgs. Name: lb. 
309 Kilkenny 1786 36 ch bro or pek 3600 37 bid | 47 GK 52 8hf-ch dust — 720 
310 1789 24 do pek 1872 34 49 G A Ceylon 58 18 ch bro mix 1404 
31L Knavesmire 1792 33.hf-ch bro pek 1815 38bid | 50 Marigold 61 29hf-ch broor pek 1508 
312 1795 29 ch pek 2320 36 51 64 34 do or pek 1598 
313 1798 10 do pek sou 700 33 52 67 34 do bro pek 1870 
315 Harrow 1804 19 do bro or pek 2090 45 53 70 33 do pek 1584 
316 1807 21 do pek 1890 37 54 ip, 31 G0 ek sou 1776 
319 Hayes 1816 34 do bro pek 3400 40 bid 55 76 25 do ro pek fan 1650 
332 CB 1855 7 do pek 70 83 57 New Valley €2 28 ch bro or pek 2800 
334 Carlabeck 1861 10 do pek sou 1000 39 58 8 8 do or pek 720 
335 1864 9Qhf-ch bro pek fans 738 31 59 88 26 ch pek 2600 
336 Hatton 1867 26 ch bro pek 2860 FG 60 91 14 do  pek sou 1260 
337 1870 34 do pek 3060 43 62 NIT 97 12- ch unas No. 2 1080 
342 Walpita 1885 27 do bro pek 2700 = 40 68 Mary Hill 100 11 ch bro pek 1100 
343 1888 18 do pek 1800 85 64 103 10 do  pek 950 
353 Theydon Bois1918 9 do bro or pek 810 57 67 Theberton 112) 125 eh bro or pek 2500 
354 1921 16 do bro pek 1440 45 68 115 36 do pe 3420 
355 1924 23 do pek 1840 38 71 Yarrow 124 60hf-ch bro pek 3360 
360 Erracht 1939 40 do bro or pek 4000 39 72 127 73 do pe 3620 
361 1942 25 do bro pek 2125. 139 79 St. Catherine 148 42 ch broorpek 38780 
362 1945 42 do pek 3150 34 8 HJS 163 20hf-ch pek sou 1200 
363 1948 18 do pek sou 1350 32 86 Ambalawa 169 380hf-ch bro pek 1440 
365 1954 4 do pek dust 704 20 87 172 27 do pek 1188 
366 Battalgalla 1937 18 do peksou 1010 39 88 175 2L do Ae sou 840 
367 HGM 1960 23 do bro pek 1794 36 90 Rayigam 181 &1 ch ro pek 8100 
368 1963 21 do pek 1848 36 91 184 50 do or pek 3900 
369 1966 12 do bro or pek 1036 49 92 187 48 do pek 4080 
371 1972 14 do pek 1120 36 93 190 24 do pek sou 2040 
372 1976 9 do bropekfans 810 33 94 193 36hi-ch dust 2850 
387 Stamford Hill2020 18 hf-ch bro orpek 1080 3bid | 95 Nugawella 166 653hf-ch bro pek 3074 
388 2023 28 do or pek 1400 64 96 199 60 do  pek 3000 
389 2026.22 ch pek 1980 44 97 202 10 ch pek sou 850 
899 20u9 9 do pek sou 765 39 100 P TN, in estate 
3922 BDWG 2035 88hf-ch . bro pek 1900 44 mark 211 30hf-ch peksou {1500 
393 2038 40 do pek 2000 «=. 38 101 Minna 214 52 do bro or pek 3120 
394 2041 14 do pek sou 700 37 102 217 24 ch or pek 2160 
396 Monkswood 2017 21 do bro pek 1050 55 bid | 103 220 8 do pek 720 
397 2050 15 do bro pek 825 51 104 223. 8 do pek sou 720 
398 2053 40 do  pek 3800 45 bid | 105 Ranasingha- 
399 2066 21 do  pek 1890 45 patna 226 74hf-ch broorpek 4440 
400 O’Bedde 2059 12 ch  pek 138037 106 229 91 do or pek 4550 
401 B&D 2062 13 do sou 1170 35 107 232 31 ch pek 2635 
402 2085 9 do unas& 990 33 198 235 37 do pek sou 2849 
403 Farnham 2068 69 do bro pek 4140 39 bid | 113 GlenaHa 250 «3 ch bio pek 2300 
4()4 2071 115 hf-ch pek 5750 36 114 253 20 do pek 1€00 
406 Gonapatiya 2077 8 ch bro or pek 832 36 bid | 115 256 12 do pek sou 1080 
407 Bandara Eliya2080 83hf-ch bro orpek 5146 43 116 Neboda 259 19 ch bro orpek 1900 
408 2083 97 do or pek 4850 5 117 262 41 do bro pek 4100 
409 2086 30 ch pek 2550 35 118 265 15 do pek 1350 
410 2089 33 do  pek sou 2475 2334 121 Neuchatel 274 46 ch bro pek 4370 
412 Kincora 2095 21 do bro or pek 1030 38 122 277, & do broor pek 960 
413 Doranakande2098 12 do bro pek 1260 33 123 280 1: Jo p:k 935 
425 Gallaustain 2134 75 hf-ch bro pek 3750 39 124 y 283 19 pek sou 1615 
426 21475 27, “ch pek 2160 34 126 Ferriby 289 19 ¢ bro pek 1710 
427 2140 16 do pek sou 1280 32 127 29%» do pek 1920 
429 Geragama 2146 27 do bro pek 2665 37 128 295 20% pek sou 1400 
430 2149 29 do pek 2465 34 137 TSN 322 32 hf-ch pek 1600 
431 2152 11 do dust 825 23 188 325 44 do pek sou 2035 
432 Waratenne 2155 19 do bro nek NOs Xf 189 Depedene 328 124 hf-ch bro pek 6820 
433 21E8 17 do pek 1360 34 140 331 100 do pek 5000 
431 2161 11 do dust 1825 23 141 334 87 do pek sou 4350 
437 New Galway 2170 13hf-ch bro pek 780 = 32 142 : 337 13 do dust 1040 
438 2173 20 do  pek 1100 «47 143 Blinkbonnie 340 23 hf-ch bropek 1380 
440 Mapitagama 2179 12 do bro pek 1108 42 144 343 24 ch pek 2040 
441 2182 22 do pek 1530 37 145 346 10 do pek sou 850 
442, 2185 18 ch  pek sou 1120 34 
443 Anningkande21g8 8 do  congou 720 33 —— 
444 High Forest 219) 40 beeh or pek i 2000 44 bid 
445 2194 17 do ro orpek 1071 45 bic 
446 2197 17 do broorpek 1071 45 bid [Mr. B. John. —207,030 1b.] 
——— Lov. Box. Pkgs. Name. Ib. 
7 ; = ta 5 MTP, 12,in 
{(Messrs. Somerville & Co. est.mark 363 21 ch sou 1785 
204, 585Ib. } 6 ee am 11 ue dust 1520 
erndale 3 20 do broorpek 2000 
Lot. Box. Pkgs. Name. Ib ec. 5 ae0coil doo oF pak ont 
+ Kurulugalla 919 21 ch bro pek 2100 33 10 383 34 do pekoe £050 
4 922 381 do pek 2790 29 12 Kadella 389 31 do bro pek 3100 
5 925 14 do pek sou 1260 27 13 392 22 do pekoe 1980 
10 Honiton 940 28 ch bro pek 2576 38 15 398 6 do dust 720 
ll 943 25 do pek 1800 33 16 Bellongalla 401 43hf-ch bro pek 2408 
12 916 24 do pek sou 1680 32 17 404 44 ch  pekoe 3520, 
14 Chovghleigh 952 11 ch bro or pek 990 39 bid 18 407 30 do pek sou 1800 
16 98 18 do pek 1692 34 21 Galloola 416 33 do bro pek 3300 
21 Dryburgh 973 82hf-ch pek 1568 34 22 419 48 do pekoe 4800. 
24 Wilpita 982 8 ch bro pek 800 =. 36 23 422 30 do peksou 3000 
23 Ukuwela 10 20 do bro or pek 220 37 25 Oonoogaloya 428 57 do bro pek 5700 
3 13 38 do bro pek 3300 3h 26 ' 431 34 do pekoe 2720 
35 16 17 ch pek 1700 83 27 434 16 do pek sou 1410 
26 19 13 do pek sou 1300 31 28 437 9 do fans 1080 
88 Forest Hill 25 18 ch bro pek 1183 36 30 Osborne 443 17 do bro or pek 1700 
at 28 18 do pek 1548 34 BL 446 19 do pekoe 1805 
40 31 10 do  peksou 850 32 32 Cleveland 449 34hf-ch bro orpek 1570 
3 Mousakande 40 13 ch bro pek 1183 36 33 452 34 do pekve 1768 
44 43 18 do  pek 1548 333 84 455 19 do peksou 912 


45 46 10 do  pek sou 850 32 36 Glentilt 461 35 ch bro pek 3500 


CEYLON PRODUCE SALES LIST. 3 
Lov. Box. Pkys. Name. Ib. c. Lot. Box. Pkgs. Name Tees 
37 464 15 ch pekoe 1500 39 
39 470 12hf-ch fans 960 27 60 1039 8 ch  pek 677 833 
44 Harrisland 485 7 ch  bropek 700) 937 61 1042 1 do dust 71 23 
46 491 9 do pek sou 720 33 66 Monkswood 1057 5 hf-ch fans 300 39 
48 Arncliff 497 13 do  peksou 1010 36 67 1060 5 do dust 875 25 
49 500 12hf-ch bropekfans 840 22bia | 68 KM 1063 12hf-ch bro pek 660 38 
50 Theresia £03 13 ch bropekfans1300 42 70 1069 10 do —pek sou 450 34 
53 Ben Nevis 512 46hf-ch flowy or pek2300 53 78 Ascot 1093 3 ch — sou 270 30 
54 5lE 25 ¢ yekoe 2250 40 79 1096 3 do dust 300 23 
55 518 10 do pek sou 840 38 84 Cotswoll 1lll 3 ch sou 225 30 
57 Glasgow 524 32 do broorpek 2560 ° 43 pia | 8 1114 6hf-ch dust 480 24 
58 527 14 do or pek 910 42 90 Agra Oya 1129 5hf-ch fans 400 34 
59 530 11 do pekoe 1100 38 97 St. Leonards-on- 
60 533 14 uo peksou 1400 38 Sea 1150 2 ch — brok pek : 
61 536 14 do fans 1400 27 : No. 2 200 84 bid 
64 Akkara Totum 545 12 do bropek 1030 35 109 Glencorse 1186 5 ch pek fans 600 28 
65 548 11 do pekoe 990 32 110 1189 3 ch bro tea 800 35 
66 551 9 do peksou 720. 29 111 1192 2 do dust 33023 
73 Bokotua 572 58hf-ch broorpek 2900 37hia | 118 SW WE AO SCO eet 
77 Glentilt 584 10 ch _ pekoe 1000 38bia | 116 AZO ado-9'3 ‘fans 120-18 
78 Yapame 587 38 co bropek 4180 42biq | 118 Hentleys 1213 10hf-ch  orpek 480 35 
79 Ge 590 19 do  pekoe 1805 40 120 1219 5 ch — pek sou 38029 
80 593 12 do  peksou 1140 36 121 1222 2 do bro mix 200° 25 
83 602 1lhf-ch fans 770 ~~ 81 122 1225 7hf-ch pek dust 560 8-23 
§5 Gangawatte 608 31 do  orpek 1550 40 143, Passara y 
86 ll 16 ch pekoe 1280 36 Group 1288 1 ch fans 805 26 
88 617 26hf-ch bro or pek 1560 48 151 Carberry 1312 6 ch bro or pek 660 37 
91 Brownlow 626 46 do broorpek 4530 46 153 1318 6 do pek sou 54034 
92 629 22 ch or pek 1870 41 154 1321 2 do bro tea 180 29 
93 632 11 do pekoe SOL 36 155 1324 3 do dust 420 ~- 23 
94 6350.9. do pek sou 756 35 162 BDWP 1345 1 ch bro pek No. 2 90 35 
95 Ohiya 638 14hf-ch bro pek 781 43bia | 163 1348 2 do pekNo.2 160 32 
9938 N 641 11 do dust 935 26 164 1351 1 do pek sou No.2 75 29 
97 Birnam 644 42 ch  peksou 2520 33 165 1354 2 do ust Wo 24 
98 Mount Everest 617 18hf-ch bropekfans 1260 32 166 1357 1 do  dustNo.2 75 23 
104 Mossend 665 46 do broorpek 2530 38bid | 171 Erlsmere| 1372 6 ch dust 5162 
105 668 39 do or pek 1950 37bia | 188 Pallagodda 1423 6 ch sou 51031 
107 Templestowe 674 31 ch broorpek 3100 43 196 Maha Uva 1447 3hfch pek fans 25030 
108 77 %5 do orpek 9375 40 223 Dunbar 1523 13 hf-ch or pek 624 44 
109 Maskeliya 680 16hf-ch broorpek 800 68 225 DBR 1534 Ghftch bropekfans 360 34 
110 683 20 ch or pek 1800 43 226 1537 1 ch peK sou 80 383 
111 686 15 do  pekoe 1200 39 227 1540 Lhf-ch dust 80 25 
112 689 8 do peksou 720 37 228 Cooroondoo- __ ) 
113 692 9 do sou 900 34. watte 1543 6hf-ch bro pek 3 $3 bid 
120 Makanilu 713 41hf-ch bro pek 2378 45 229 1546 10 do  pek 500 36 
121 16 24 eh pekoe 9280 40 230 1549 5 do pek sou 250 55 
122 719 34 do peksou 3570 «38 234 Coreen 1561 4 ch  peksou 360-33 
123 NB 722 10hf-ch dust 850 27 235 1564 Ghf-ch dust 480 24 
124 725 13 ch unas 1300 36 242 Penrhos 1585 6 ch pek sou 480-34. 
126 Glassaugh 731 27hf-ch or pek 1404 60 243 1588 Shfch fans 350.26 
127 34380 do broorpek 1950 48 246 Tavalam- 
128 737 24 ch — pekoe 2160 42bid | _,, » venue 15974 ch. pek sow 340 B2 
129 740 9hf-ch dust 810° 27 247 : 1600 1 do dust 12524 
130 Myraganga 743 110hf-ch bropek 5500 35 253 OS S, in estate 
131 746 40 ch pekoe 3200 33 mark 1618 4 eh pek sou 320 32 
136 Glentilt 761 30 do bropek 2000 51 254 1621 2 do sou 160 31 
137 764 14 do pekoe 1400 40 258 1624 3 do fans 3008 
138 Lameliere 767 47 do  pekoe 4342 35 bid | 256 Rangwel- 3 
139 Myraganga 770 160 hf-ch bro pek 8600 35 eenILe 1627 3 eh — bropek dust 366 22 
140 7738 30) ch pekoe 2400 BY 267 1630 2 do pek dust 240 23 
258 1633. 2 do sou 260 23 
262 Queensland 1645 2 ch bro mix 170 27 
266 Be reany 1657, 1 go dust 100 24 
271 Ugieside 1672.5 ¢ ust 400 23 
SMALL LOTS, 278 Caledonia 1693. 2 do pek dust 240 20 
EDS 280 Yataderia 1699 1 do bro pek 106 35 
[Messrs. Forbes & Waiker 281 1702 1hf-ch bro or pek 60 39 
286 Mawiliganga- 
Lot Box Pkgs. Name. lb. c. watte 1717 4 do  pek dust 300-24 
289 Beausejour 1726 2 ch pek sou 170 30 
1 Moray 862 1 ch  pek No.2 72, , 38 290 1729 lhi-ch fans 63-26 
4 NewPeavock 871 7 ch pek sou 630 34 291 1732 3 do dust 240 23 
5 874 4hf-ch hbromix 200 26 295 Lechiel 1744 2 do bro pek 166 30 
7 KD 880 3 ch bro pek 180 37 296 1747 2 do congou 110 =. 28 
8 883 3hf-ch pek 150 33 298 LGA 1753 5 ch bro pek 500 33 
9 886 2 do pek sou 120 30 299 1756 1 do 
10 O HS, in estate Lhf-ch pek 160 982 
marit 889 6 ch bro pek 600 37 300 Ingoya 1759.2. ch dust 210 23 
11 892 6 do pek 609 84 301 Invery 1762 1 do pek 96 37 
12 895 3 do 392 Wallaha 1765 1 do bro pek 131 37 
lhf-ch pek sou 860 31 304 Dromoland 1771 5hf-ch bro pek 230 43 
13 €93 2 ch fans 240 25 305 1774 3 doe dust 240 25 
21 Yatiyana 922 8 ch or pek 18) 38 307 BDWP 1780 2 ch bro pek No. 2 180 32 
22 925 10hf-ch bro pek 460 39 808 1733. 1 do pek 80 30 
23 928 10 do pek 540 35 314 Knavesmire 180i Ghi-ch dust 460 24 
24 931 4 do pek sou 216 32 217 Harrow 1810. 2 ch pek sou 200 34 
25 934 3 do unas 138 31 8138 1813 1 do dust 117 24 
26 Ewhurst 937 1Lhf-ch bro or pek 594 38 320 Kinest. mark1819 1 do dust 113 23 
29 246 9 do fans 666 28 321 W 1822 2hf-ch dust 186 24 
37 Harrington 970 4 ch pek 3.0 36 322 ER 1825 1 ch dust No. 2 16 22 
38 973 6 do or pek fans 660 37 323 NB 1828 1 do 
39 976 3 do dust 420 25 Lhf-ch dust 159 25 
53 Thedden 1018 3 ch dust 480 23 324 G 1831 1 do dust 50 24 
55 WL 1024 8 do pek 589 B4 331 CB 1852 4 do bro pek 440 37 
56 1027 3 do pek sou 202 32 333 1858 5hf-ch bropex fans 410 26 
57 10630 1 do congou 88 0 338 Hatton 1873.6 ch pek sou 510 39 
58 1038 8 do  pek dust 105,523 339 1876 3 do dust 450 24 
59 Reglan 1036 4 do bro pek 366 034 340 1879 1 do dust No.2 170 24 


4 CEYLON PRODUCE SALES LIST. 


Lot Box Pkgs. Name. Ib. c. (Mr. E. John.] 
341 Walpita 1882 24 Wess pe orpek 480 54 Lot Bex. Pkgs. Name. Ib; - -¢; 
344 1891 .8 ¢ pek sou 640 33 : 
345 Panslatenne 1894 3 do dust 435 23 1 Gonayy 355 8hf-ch fans 640 25 
346 Halloowella 1897 6 do or pek 540-83 2 6990 cto dust 480 24 
347 1900 6 do pek 420 33 3 362 3 do sou 240 31 
348 1903 9 do pek sou 637 30 4 Ardlaw 365 6 do bro mix 630 31 
349 1206 2 do  souchong 160 29 7 Farm 374 6 do dust a 
350 1909 3 do dust 420 27 11 Ferndale 386 5 do dust 625 24 
351 1912 3 do red leaf 244 25 14 Eadella 295 8 do pek sov 648 33 
352 Passara Groupl1915 1 do  bropekfans 70 29 19 Bellongalla 410 8hi-ch bropekfans 560 33 
356 Theydon Bcis1927 7 do  pek sou 560 35 20 tay ES ae oo 23 
orn | ae oe oe ee 
mar. 1930 1 do congon 80 
358 1933 2 do dust 180. 22 35 Cleveland re pate cae ao a4 
359 1936.1 do fans 90 28 38 psa 4 i e cht 0 = 
364 Erracht 1951 5 do bro mix 425 26 45 ae 4 sd ree. oe 
370 HG M 1969 6 do or pek 540 044 47 Arnclifi 494 4 oF oe ts 36 
373 1978 3hf-ch dust 255 28 51 Theresia re aye er be 4 
391 Stamford Hill2032 2 do dust 170-24 52 aa oe Mah a Maes ned oH 
395 BUWG 2044. 2 do dust 180 24 62 LEL evis 599 4 ve we 390 35 
405 Farnham 2074 9 do  pek fans 54082 6 Spon eee Mm mie | eet 
411 Bandara Eliya2093 7 do  bropekfans 490 29 ee ek 4 senshi enna 7 ca . aes 
414. Doranakande 2101 7 ch pek 665 35 ara totum oe 5 4 iukea can ie 
415 2104 6 do  pek sou 540 32 68 eal So an cn Gee fey ee 
428 Gallustain 2143 7 do dust 560-23 te okotua Been oe saat aie 
435 W W 2164 1 ch pek 98 33 us BL 1 ae Fe elaak me od 
436 i 2167 1 do pek 88 34 Be TK EASHtATS o pekdus 75 
439 Maptigama 2176 12hf-ch bro or pek 660 46 are OBOE ahi he Fae 360 98 
- = 82 Yapame 599 poe ake: = A 
———_— ——_—_ 84 605 4 do ro mix 2 
87 qansaratte 614 7 as pek = Aa ae 
< 89 G 620 7 do bro pe 
{Miessrs. Somerville & Co.] 90 623 10 do Tekae 500 33 
99 Mount Evycrest 650 1 do dust 100 21 
Lot Box. Pkgs. Name. lb Cc. 101 HF 656 3 s bro or pek am 7 
2 659 2 do ekoe 
1 BWatte 913 2 ch pek sou 200 29 te 662 4 do ea 360 20 
2 916 2 do bro mix 20023 1066 NB 671 Shf-ch broorpek 180 61 
6 K GA, ines- 114 Maskeliya 695 11 do fans 660 35 
tate mark 928 6 ch unas 600 25 115 698 3 do dust 270 23 
7 931 5 do bro tea 500 19 125 NB 728. 5 ch scu 450 34 
8 934 1 do fans 140 26 141 M 776 3 do 
9 937 2 do pek dust 30) 23 1hf-ch bropek 350 34 
13 Honiton 919 2 ch dust 306 23 142 779 2 ch pekoe 220 32 
15 Choughleigh 9355 3 ch or pek 210 39 
17 961 2 ch pek sou 184 30 
18 964 pedo dust : Bae 23 
19 Dryburgh 967 9hfe ro or pe 40 
2 «7018 do orpek™ GTS 89 CEYLON CINNAMON SALES IN 
22 , 976 10 ¢ pek sou 2 
23 979 2hf-ch fans 154 27 LONDON. 
25 Wilpita 985 5 ch Per oo oe = 
26 988 4 do peksou 5 : Pete: i 
a aA Gee ae 147 (83 (Frem Our Commercial Correspondent.) 
28 994 1 do dust “es 22 MINCING LANE, May 31 
5) - 2 . ” . . 
Be Bia Biate —- SRY. ASO URED . 2 ‘Elphinstone. —NDPS Ekelle Plantation in 
mark 1 5 ch sou 430 35 esate mark, 8 bales sold at 113d; 11 bales sold 
31 4 8hf-ch dust 584-23 at 10d; 35 bales sold at 93d; 33 bales sold at 
32 Barnagalla 7 2 ch fans 180-33 9d; 87 bales sold at 83d; 21 bales sold at 71d; 
37 Forest Hiil 22 10hf-ch broorpek 580 939 3 bags sold at 7d broken: 6 bags out at 7d chips 
6 Mougakande = ae heen aus pek a ie ee Clan Alpine.’”—AP & Co. in estate mark, 2 
46 x 49 5 do fans 375-95 bales sold at 8d; 1 bale sold at 73d; 3 bales 
48 GA Ceylon 55 lhf-ch dust 80 92 sold at 63d; 2 bales sold at 5d; 3 packages out 
56 MT aS pp ous 3 He 22 at 4d. 
61 NIT 44°C unas No. ( 28 3 ” s 
65 Mary Hill 106 6 ch  peksou 570 33 Clan McGregor. —1 bale sold at 8d; 3 bales 
66 109 2 do bro nix 300 = 26 sold at 73d; 2 bales at pad ; 3 bales sold at 4d. 
69 Theberton 118 3 ch peksou 270 32, “Duke of Portland.”—ASGP Kadirane in 
70 121 1 do  pekfans 100 +23 - | estate mark, 6 bales sold at 1s5d; 4 bales sold 
78 Yspa 145° 6 ch” pek sou 480 32 at Is6d; 12 bales sold at 1s4d; 6 bales sold at 
aD St. Catherine it 2 gh nee eee ae Be 1s 5d; 4 bales sold at Is 6d; 13 bales sold at Is 
2 ‘ibbiets dow dust 122 93 4d; 4 bales sold at Is 3d 5 12 bales sold eee 
838 HJS 160 7hf-ch pek 420 34 18 bales sold at 103d; 4 bales sold at 9$d3 1 
85 166 8 do dust 600 93 bale sold at 8d; 1 box sold at 8d, overtakers 
89 Ambalawa 178 ere unas vee 31 broken ; 6 bales sold at 83d. 
; ais, % ; Fi 
ce angepeua ae aan hae 340 a “‘ Derbyshire.”—ASGP Kadirane in estate mark, 
109 Ranasingna- Bia ae an 2 bales sold at 10d. 
pay Bas aicch bros pek fans ob) ier “Port Denison.”—FSWS North Kanderane in 
: 5 f 5 
oh Batepade e ot 2 en oa are ae estate mark, 9 bales sold at 1s8d; 1 bale sold 
1 hf ch at 94d; 5 bales sold at 1s 4d; 1 bale sold at 94d; 
112 247 Lhf-ch pek No. 2 53-85 1 bale sold at 10d; 4 bales sold at 9d; 1 box 
119 Neboda 268 6 ch  pek sou 400 31 sold at 83d. FSK Kadirane, 4 bales sold at 1s 
Ae HA ERIS CRE PAM 3d; 6 bales sold at 1s 2d; 1 bale sold at lid; 4 
125" Neuchatel Hh Sais Oa SE pales sold at 1sld; 1 bale sold at 94d; 6 bales 
20 2 j * I Zz 
rd helt ae baean he pek fans aan Be sold at 9d; 1 bale sold at 74d ; 1 box sold at 84d. 
31 304 2 do dust 160 24 “‘Ulysses.,FSWS North Kadirane in estate 
1 OO ae a ROR Eo Mana Senay mark, 5 bales sold at 1s 3d; 15 bales sold at 1s 
igh 313.7 do pek’ BoD eee 2d; 3 bales sold at 10}d; 3 bales sold aw idl ie 
135 316 5 do  peksou 300 30 bales sold at 8d. FSWS Kadirane in estate | 


126 TSN 319 10 hf-ch or pek 500 62 mark, 4 bales sold at Is3d; 5 bales sold at 1s. 


CEYLON PRODUCE SALE LIST. 4) 


3d; 4 bales sold at Is1d; 1 bale sold at 10d; 4 
bales sold at 9d; 1 bale sold at 8d; 1 parcel 
sold at 8d; 1 bag sold at 74d broken; 5 bales 
sold at 1s 3d; 7 bales sold at 1s2d; 3 bales sold 
at 1s; 1 bale sold at 114d; 2 bales sold at 934; 
7 bales sold at 84d; 1 box sold at 7id ovtks 
brok. ESWS North Kadirane in estate mark, 3 
bags sold at 8d pieces, cuttings and clippings. 
ESWS Kanderane in estate mark, 2 bags sold at 
83d_pieces, cuttings and clippings; 2 bags sold 
at 75d pieces, cuttings and clippings; FSK Kadi- 
rane, 1 bag sold at 8d pieces, cuttings and 
clippings ; 2 bags sold at 8d pieces, cuttings and 
clippings. 

“Port Hlloit.”—Horahena Estate, JDSR Kadi- 
rana Plantation in estate mark, 6 bales sold at 
Is 3d; 9 bales sold at Is 2d; 7 bales sold at 1s 
Id; 38 bales sold at 1s; 1 bag sold at 73d ovtks 
brok. JRKP in estate mark, 3 bales sold at 114d; 
3 bales sold at lid; 4 bales sold at 104d; 4 bales 
sold at 94; 1 parcel sold at 9d; 2 bales sold at 
83d; 1 parcel sold at 84d 31 bale sold at 74d; 1 
parcel sold at 73d; 1 box sold at 73d. JDSRin 
estate mark 3 bags sold at 75d. 


“ Dardanus.”—Horahena Estate JDSR Kadi- 
rana Plantation in estate mark, 1 bale sold at 
Is 3d; 5 bales sold at 1s 2d; 5 bales sold at Is 
Id; 1 parcel sold at 1s 1d; 4 bales sold at 1s 
ld; 1 parcel sold at Is; 1 bale sold at 93d; 1 
box sold at 73d. JRKP in estate mark, 1. bale 
sold at Is; 1 bale sold at lld; 1 parcel sold at 
11d; 1 bale sold at 10d; 1 parcel sold at 10d; 1 
bale sold at 95d; 1 bale sold at 84d; 1 bale sold 
at 8d; 2 bags sold at 74d; 3 bags sold at 8d. 

“Duke of Portland.”—C H de S, Kandevalle, 3 
bales sold at 105d ; 7 bales sold at 94d; 7 bales 
sold at 9d; 11 bales sold at 85d. C H de S, 
Morotto, 5 bales sold at 10!d;9 bales sold at 
103d ; 8 bales sold at 91; 3 bales sold av 83d. 
C HdeS, Ratmalane, 5 bales sold at 11d; 6 bales 
sold at 93d; 8 bales sold at 9d; 2 bales sold at 
83d. CH de S, Salawa, 3 bales sold at 104d; 6 
bales sold at 9304; 4 bales sold at 9d; 1 bale 
sold at 8d. C HdeS, Innegaltudawa, 1 bale sold 
at lld; 4 bales sold at 93d; 2 bales sold at 8d; 
2 bales sola at 10id. C H deS, Koottariavalle, 
3 bales sold at 94d; 2 bales sold at 94; 1 bale 
sold at 8d. CHdeS, TPW in estate mark, 1 bale 
sold at 1ld 1 bale sold at 10d; 2 bales sold at 
93d; 1 bale sold at 8d. C Hde S, Herenpitiya, 
1 bale sold at 93d; 1 bale sold at $d 1 bale sold 
at 84d; 1 bale sold at 9:d. CHdeS, Maitezodde. 
1 bale sold at 94; 1 bale sold at 94d; 1 baie soid 
at 8id. CHdeS, TPW in estate mark, 10 baies 
out at 9d. 


“ Manila.”"—C H de S, Kandevalle, 1 bale sold at 
93d ; 1 bale sold at 94. CHdeS, TPW in estate 
mark, 3 bales sold at 8$d; 1 bale sold at 10d; 
1 bale sold at 9d; 3 bales sold at 8d. CHdeS, 
Ratmalane, 1 bale sold at 9d; 1 bale sold at 8hd. 

“Kamakura Mara.’ —AMK in estate mark, 9 
bags out at 4d; 22 bags sold at 3d. 

“ Duke of Areyll.”—DB & Co, 354 in estate mark, 
19 bales sold at 103d; 12 bales sold at 94d; 18 
bales sold at 94; 2 bales sold at Sd. 


“Duke of Portland.”—F in estate mark, Estate 
Plantation, 5 bales sold at 11d; 12 bales sold at 
84d; 4 bales sold at 74d; 6 bales sold at 10d; 
14 bales sold at 105d; 8 bales sold at 93d; 23 
bales sold at 9d; 5 bales sold at 83d. 

‘‘Hitachi Maru.”—BS in estate mark, Ekelle 
1899, 1 bale sold at 104d; 3 bales sold at 10d; 
3 bales sold at 93d; 1 bale sold at 9d; 1 bale 
sold at 8d. 


*“Sanuki Maru.”—AL Diggoda Plantation 1898 
2 bales sold at 94; 6 bales sold at 8d. 


“* Duke of Devonshire.”—JL in estate mark, Itta- 
galla, 1 bale soid at 84d; 4 bales sold at 8d; 
2 bales sold at 73d; 2 bales sold at 44d, 


“ Dardanus.”—-AMK in estate mark, 1 bale sold 
at 8d; 1 bale sold at 5d. 


nn rs me 


CEYLON COFFEE SALES IN LONDON. 


(From Our Commercial Gorrespondeni.) 
Mincrne LANE, June 2. 


““Ulysses.”—Tillicoultry O, 1 tierce sold at 118s ; 
ditto 1, 2 casks out at 106s; ditto 2, 2 casks and 
1 barrel sold at 105s; ditto 3, 1 barrel sold at 
51s; ditto No. I PB, 1 tierce out; ditto Triage, 1 
barrel out. Tillicoultry, 1 bag out ovkrs ; Size 1, 
MAK in estate mark, 1 cask and 1 barrel sold 
at 71s; ditto 2, 4 casks and 1 barrel sold at 64s 
6d ; ditto 3, 1 barrel out at 30s; PB ditto, 1 tierce 
sold at 60s; T, 1 cask out. 

“* Clan Chisholm.”—Keenakella A, 1 barrel sold 
at 78s ; ditto B, 2 casks sold at 80s 6d; ditto C, 
1 tierce sold at 41s; ditto PB, 1 barrel sold at 
73s ; ditto T, 1 tierce out. 


—— 


CEYLON COCOA SALES IN LONDON. 


“‘ Manila.”—Pallil, 3 bags sold at 65s ; ditto 2, 
3 bags sold at 48s. Keenakella, 5 bags sold at 
61s ; ditto B, 10 bags sold at 53s. Warrakettia, 
8 bags sole at Tis; ditto 2, 3 bags sold at 48s. 

“ Clan Macpherson.”—B Grove, 2 bags sold at 42s. 

“ Rosneath.”"—JS, 2 bags sold at 64s seadam. 
bulked. 

“* YWitachi Maru.’’—Hylton OO, 19 bags sold at 
78s ; dittoO, 2 bags sold at 58s. 

‘“Dardanus.’—B Glenalpine, 19 bags sold at 
46s 6d. 

‘* Orissa-’—Ingurugalle 2, 14 bags sold at 53s 6d. 

“Tosa Maru.’ — Yattawatte, 3 bags sold at 53s 6d. 

“ Duke of Portland.”— Yattawatte 2, 5 bags sold 
at 54564; 1 Dark, 6 bags sold at 60s 6d ; 1 Black, 
2 bags sold at 54s 6d; 1 Black, 1 bag sold at 56s ; 
ditto P, 36 bags sold at 50s. 

“ Duke of Argyll.”—NDPS in estate mark, No. 2, 
2 bags sold at 62s 6d. 


OBSERVER PRINTING WORKs. 


TEA, COFFEE, CINCHONA, COCOA, AND CARDAMOM SALES, 


PEER ect cents each 3 copies 


NO. 25 ConomBo, Jury 3, 1899. 30 cents; 6 copies 4 rupee. 
‘ TEA Lot Box. Pkgs. Name. lb, 
COLOMBO SALES OF st eo UA Se 4003 
128 331 26 do pek sou 2080 
LARGE LOTS. 29 G 334 °9 ch son 720 
— 131 Hornsey 340 24 fae oe pek : 200) 
5 s a 
Messrs. Forbes & Walker. B a een ee 
[483,097 Ib.) 134 349 10 ndeH pek sou B00 
35 Waitalawa 352. 52 hf-c ro pe £60 
‘Lot. Box Pkgs. Name. lb. c. 188 SPemicamdomeniek 3050 
3 EDP 2206 12 ch fans 1320 30 137 358 20 de  wveksou 100 
4 9209 13 hf-ch dust 1040 22, 138 Nugagalla 361 42kf-ch bro pek 2100 
5 N 2212 17 ch bro tea 2210 24 139 ; 364 103 do pek 5150 
6 2215 10 do unas 900 34 142 Penrhos 373 39 do bropek 2184 
1@ BB B, in estate 143 376 27 do or pek 1215 
mark 9997 98> ch dust 800 22 144 379 40 ch pek ! 3400 
17 L GF, in estate 147 Digdola 388 16 ch bro pek 1440 
mark 2948 21 ch secu 2100 32 148 391 24 do pek 1680 
48 1 31 do dust 2480-25 150 Vogan 397 50 ch bro pek 4750 
29 Sirikandura 4 18 ch _ bro pek 180039 151 400 45 do pek 3825 
20 7 12 do pek 1140-35 1566 KPW 416 13hf-ch or pek 780 
Tl 10 9 do pek sou 810 34 158 421 31 do pek 1550 
15 Galkande 22 20 ch bro pek 2000 37 166 Ambalan- ; 
c6 25 16 do pek 1440, 83 godda 445 25 ch bro pek 2500 
29 Pospone 44 53 eh 167 448 18 do pek 1710 
; 1hf-ch bro pek 5621 42 171 Middleton 460 18hf-ch bro or pek 990 
30 87 46 ch 172 463 13 ch bro pek 1300 
1hf-ch pek 4643 36 173 466 12 do  pek 1020 
34 Cooroondoo- 174 469 12 do pek sou 1080 
watte 49 17 bf-ch pek 850 = 37 176 Bloomfield 475 20 ch unas 2000 
37 Curzon 58 17 ch pek 1360-337 177 478 9 do  pek.fans 720 
38 61 13 do  peksou BIG 384 178 Dammeria 481 7 ch  broor pek 840 
39 64 20hf-ch bro mix 840 35 179 484 35 do or pek 3500 
43 Ella Oya One 47) (Chi bro pek 4700 = 337 180 487 25 do bro pek 2500 
44 79 26 do pek 220 33 181 490 24 do pek 2160 
46 85 11hf-ch bro pek 182 493 12 do  peksou 1080 
fans 1365 27 183 Dea Ella 496 20hf-ch bro orpek 1200 
-48 Monkswood 91 87hf-ch bro pek 2035 55 bid | i194 499 47 do or pek 2585 
49 94 17 do bro pek 850 58 185 502 45 do pek 2250 
50 97 20 do or pek 1000 68 186 505 20 do pek sou 1000 
51 100 28 ch ek 252049 187 High Forest 508 21hf-ch or pek Nol 1092 
52 103 12 do pek sou 1020 43 188 511 17 do or pek 816 
54 Lyegrove 109 21 ch bro pek 2352 42 189 514 23 do bro or pek 1426 
55 112 11 do pek 1045 © 37 190 517 17 do pek 765 
56 Malvern 1.5 45hf-ch bro pek 2475 49 191 Weoya 520 34 ch pek sou 3060 
57 118 21 do pek 147039 192 523 20 do sou 1800 
58 Moncton 121 10 ch bro pek 1020 40 193 4 526 17 do dust 2550 
124 15 do pek 1500 35 191 High Forest 529 16hf-ch or pek Nol 848 
Pambagama 136 14 ch sou 1400 31 195 5382 19 do or pek 912 
139 8 do bro pek 196 535 19 do  broor pek 1197 
fans 800 32 197 538 17 do pek 765 
Kilkenny 151 25 ch bro or pek 2500 38 198 Polatagama 541 37 ch bro pek 8700 
154 30 do pe 2250 34 199 544 45 da or pek 2000 
Meemorakan- 200 547 42 «do pek 3570 
e 166 10 ch dust £50 22, 201 550 18 do pek sou 1440 
Yoxford 181 18 ch  peksou 153038 202 Pallagodda 553 24 ch  broorpek 2280 
184 20hf-ch dust 1600 p35} 203 556 24 do bro pek 2400 
187 25 do bro pek 204 559 22 do or pek 1760 
fans 1625 37 205 562 24 do pek 1800 
Gampaha 190 21 ch bro or pek 2310 45 206 565 18 do pek sou 1530 
193 20 do or pek 1900 48 207 Seenagolla 568 41hf-ch bro pek 2665 
196 17 do pek 1445 43 208 571 10 ch or pek 960 
199 20 do  peksou 1800 38 209 574 11 do pek 1100 
Kirklees 202 29 ch or pek 2900 50 213. Killarny 586 45 do bro or pek 2475 
205 31 do bro orpek 1860 43 214 589 21 ch pek sou 1890 
2U8 35 do  pek 3500 39 215 592 10 do congou 900 
211 16 @o pek sou 1360 37 217 Carfax 508 11 do bro pek 1210 
Carendon 214 7 ch bro pek 744-36 218 Fairlawn 60L 14hf-ch bro pek 700 
Munukattia 219 604 29 do orpek 1305 
Ceylon, in est. 220 607 10 ch _ pek 900 
mark 220 15hf-ch or pek 750 44 223 Dunkeld 631 50hf-ch bro pek 3000 
223 34 do bropek 1870 49 229 634 10 ch ocr pek 950 
226 14 ch pek 1122039 230 637 18 do ek 1620 
Holton 244 22 ch bro pek 2090 37 231 Unugalla 640 13 do bro pek 1326 
10 247 16 do pekoe 1280 34 939, 643 17 do pek 1479 
20 17 do  pek sou 1360-32 233 646 8 do pek sou 704 
Rockside 262 7 ch dust 945 27 235 Geragama, 652 21 do bro pek 1890 
265 8 do bro pek 236 655 18 do pek 1530 
fans 960 34 237 Waratenne 658 27 do bro vek 2430 
Patiagama 268 16hf-eh broorpek 880 50 238 66L 20 do pek 1600 
274 22 ch pek 1760 ~=—-36 239 Geragama 664 18 do bro pek 1620 
St. Hehers 280 27hf-ch bro orpek 1404 39 bid | 240 67 16 do pek 1360 
F 233 14 ch  pek 1232 36 250 Gallawatte 697 9 ch _ pek 765 
Lindoola 289 17 do dust 1530 24 251 00 9 do pek sou 765 
Penylan 292 23hf-ch dust 1870 26 bid | 252 Matale 703 35 do bro pek 3500 
Great Valley 253 706 24 do pek 2160 
Ceylon, in estate 254 709 14 do  peksou 1260 
mark 301 30hf-ch or pek 1500 45 261 A 730 12 do bro pek 1200 
304 387 do bro pek 2025 53 262 733 #9 do pek 855 
307 23 do pek 2070 38 263 736 8 ek sou 720 
310 22 do pek sou 1650 35 264 739 19hf-ch bro pek fans1235 
Glendon 319 19 eh broorpek 1235 41 268 751 13 ch bro mix 1235 
422 49 do bro pe 4655 33 272 Mawiliganga- 
$25 21 do or pek 1680 =. 35 watte 763 23hf-ch broorpek 1265 


2 CEYLON PRODUCE SALES LIST. 


nes 


Lot. Box. Pkgs. Name. lbs axes Lot Box Pkgs. Name. lb. cc. 
Oats 766 20hf-ch or pek 800 38 90 ¥ 
274 769 45 ch bropek 4500 37 91 a ae Pe ae 
275 772 30 do pek sou 27008 92 Hatdowa 727 26 ch bro pek 2470 =. 36 bid 
279 Weyungawatte 784 39hfch broorpek 2340 43 93 730 22 do pek 1650 33 : 
2380 787 38 ch bro pek 3610-37 94 733 18 do -peksou 1350 31 
Bas) Terweodh sete alleedae Masanori gek Manco ted ncadl Peaee eee 
28: ‘Oorweo 2 0) roor pek 1155 41 bi Ww 7 hf- 
236 805 24 do bro pek 2112 41bid } 98 oe oe FA ia Boas Deen - 
287 808 27 dco or pek 2214 31 bid | 99 748 29 do pek 2668 34 
288 811 29 do pek 2038 «©6384 bid | 103 Daluk Oya 760 21hfch or pek 1155 38 
239 814 19 do  pek sou 1444-33 104 763 23 do  pek 1265 34 
300 Stisted 847 62 do  broorpek 4030 38 105 766 17 do bro or pek 1020 45 
301 Melrose 870 88 do bro pek 3800 37 bid | 110 Dartry A 781 11 ch _ bro font 946 32 
302 853 28 do pek 2520 36 11 784 17hf-ch fans 1326 © 27 
303 856 24 do pek sou 1920 84 113 Dartry B 790 19hf-ch dust 1520-22 
304 Urugalla 859 12 do bropek 1066 34 116 Roseneath 799 21 ch bropek 2205 38 
312 Kincora 883 42hf-ch bro pek 2520 42 117 302 22 do Ayeaain 187) 34 
314 889 11 do dust 990 24 118 805 11 do pek de 
316 Agra Elbedde 895 30 do bro pek 1800 50 120 Yspa 811 23hf-ch pekdust 1955 24 
317 898 52 do pek 2860 39 121 D 814 10 ch bropek 1000 38 
318 901 27 do peksou 1850 36 bid | 126 Forest Hill 829 14 ch bropek 1274 36 
322 Mapitigama 913 18 do  bropek 900 42 127 832 18 do  pek F 1548 334 
393 916 25 do  pek 1125387 135 Gangwarily 856 29 ch or pek 2320 35 bid 
324 919 10 ch  pek sou 800 © 334 136 859 44 do bropek 4400 37 
330 Pine Hill 937 29hf-ch bro pek 1740 57 137 862 41 do saa 3280 Be 
331 940 44 do or pex 2552 42 bid | 138 865 28 do peksou 2240 32 
332 k 943 48 ch  pek 4080 37 bid | 139 Minna 668 52hf-ch bro or pek 3120 47 
_ 835 Anningkande 952 25 do bro pek 2500. 41 140 Annandale 871 18hfch bro or pek 954 60 
336 955 16 do  pek 1520 35 bid | 141 874 16 do or pek 83248 
337 Irex 958 23 do bro pek 2300 38 142 877 16 do  pek 800 40 
338 961 15 do pek 1500 3é 143 880 16 do peksou 880 38 
342 SKD 973 22hfch bro pek 2200 35 144 883 9 do fans 720-24 
845 982 16 ch dus 1280 22, 151 Warakamure 904 12 ch pek 1200 34 bid 
348 Maha Oya 991 10 do sou 900 29 152 207 21 do  peksou 1995 38 : 
349 993 22hf-ch dust 176024 153 910 9 do sou 810 31 
350 Matalawa 997 20 ch  pek sou 2340 31 157 Lower Dickoya 922 16 ch bro pek 1520 36 
358 Kakiriskande Leo gO Bes 950 34 158 925 8 do  pek 760 33 
360 ooleyfie Oo  unast 855 =. 30 2, 3 
363 Knavesmire 1036 36 peck Ee orpek 2052 39 5G) TA CoN pe ay er Oe are a 
364 1039 26 ch ro pe! 2600 37 mark 23 M oka 
365 1042 9 do or pek 810 35 bid | 188 934 id mn sie fe 700 33 
366 1045 30 do pek 2250 33 166 Monte Christo 952 39 ch bropek 4290 41 
367 1948 19 do  pek sou 1202 32 169 Weyweltalawa 958 14hf-ch pek fans 700 33 bid 
374 Coreen 1069 15 do or pek 1350 42 bi 175 SP 976 18hf-ch dust 1623 19 bid 
375 1012 13 do pek 1105 37 bid | 176 Lyndhurst 979 32hfch pbropek 1760 36 
Kel 177 982 30 do pek 1560 33 
EET ailing BRAY. tae aD one at de pek sou 1350 32 
2 7 § ce b g i 
{[Messrs. Semerville & Co.— 180 991 16 do eer 1520 34 oS 
203,5071b.] 0 185 R CT F, ines- 
Lot. Box. Pkgs. Name. lb. Cc. tate mark 7 14 ch bro pek 1400 38 
186 10 16 do pek 1440 33 
1 Warakamure 349 8 ch bro pek 800 36 187 13 9 do pekNo.2 £765 32 
2 352 13 do pek 1300 34 188 16 21 do pek sou 1680 31 
3 355 18 do pek sou 1710 32 192 M PASO Ce sou 1040 
4 358 8 do sou 720 30 1 hf-ch 
7 Labugama 367 29hf-ch bro pek 1450 38 194 BT 34 16hfch broorpek 1440 20 
8 370 17 ch  pek 1615 33 195 Rambodde 37 28hf-ch broorpek 1680 40bid 
9 373 15 do pek sou 1275 30 196 40 42 do bro pek 2310 37 
10 3876 10 do bro pek fan 1200 Sloe 197 43 19 do pek 950 35 
13 Maligatenne 385 9 ch unas (Zan 2'7, 201 Corfu 55 56hf-ch or pek 8080 387 
a 2 : Su ae ch unas : aoe at 202 58 41 do bro pek 2665 40 
salawe c ro pe 7 203 1 
21 514 10 do bro pek 950 34 ae eee ee ee 33 
22 517 14 do pek sou 1260 32 ——————— 
30 Ritni, in estate cle aa cc i : Mr. B 
mark 541 -ch TG pe 100 39 bid , a — 
31 544 14 do or pek 700 38 Lot [ ce Jehu is eo aes 
36 Oakham 559 29 ch  pek 2610 36 5 ; Br Ue oss Pele 
37 562 20 ch pek 1800 35 2 Vincit 785 16 ch bro pek 1440 3 
38 565 8 do pek sou 760 33 3 788 12 do pek sou 1080 33 
51 Ukuwela 604 19 ch bro or pek 2090 37 4 791 8 do pek sou 720 32 
52 607 382 do bro pek 3200 36 6 Mossend 797 39hf-ch or pek 1950 39 
53 610 25 do pek 2500 34 7 800 43 ch pekoe 2150 36 
54 613 9 do pek sou 900 31 8 803 24 do pek sou 1080 34 
55 Bogahagoda- 9 806 13 do fans 845 35 
watte 616 13 ch bro pek 1285 37 11 Coslande $12 23hf-ch bro pek 1265 42 bid 
56 619 9 do pek 810 33 12 815 15 ch pekoe 1500 36 
59 Rothes 628 16hf-ch broorpek 960 52 15 Bittacy 821 40 do bro pek 4000 42 bid 
60 631 15 do or pek 825°) 41 16 627 31 do  pekoe 2480 39 bid 
61 634 15 do pek 750 38 19 Mocha 836 27 do bro or pek 2700 58 
65 SLG 646 17 hf-ch sou 765 30 20 839 15 do or pek 1350 51 
66 Bidbury 649 17 ch bro pek 1700 41 21 812 26 do  pekoe 2470 = 41 bid. 
67 652 13 do pek 1040 34 22 845 20 do fans 1500 30. 
68 Park Hill 655 24hf-ch bro pek 1296 38 23 Hila 848 386 do bro or pek 3600 38 bid 
70 661 15 ch pek sou 900 32 24 851 47 do ro pek 3995 37 
72 Ravana 667 35 ht-ch bropek 1925 40 =| 25 854 11 do  orpek 825 38 
3 670 35 do pek 1575" 85 26 857 11 do pekoe 990 35 
74 678 30 do pek sou 1350 33 20 860 30 do  peksou 2400 33 
76 Deniyaya 679 14 ch: orpek 1400 41 28 863 8 do fans 960 31 
77 682 35 do bro pek 3500 4} 29 866 16hf-ch dust 1360 24 
78 685 17 do pek 1700 85 30 Templestowe 869 30 ch bro or pek 2850 42 bid 
79 688 19 do pek sou 1900 83 81 872 22 do or pek 1980 38 bid 
86 Narangoda 709 33 ch bro pek 3300 38 82 875 30 do pekoe 2550 37 
87 712 22 do pek 2090 35 83 Koslande 878 23hf-ch bropek 1265 43 bid 
88 715 21 do  pek sou 1890 | 32 34 881 15 ch pekoe 1500 36 © 


89 Lyndhurst 718 100 bf-ch bro pek 5500 37 4 37 Agra Ouvah 890 56hf-ch broor pek 3640 49 


—— Ee 


» 


CEYLON PRODUCE SALES LIST. 


Ib. 


Lot. Box. Pkgs. Name. 
38 893 24 do or pek 
39 896 8 ch pekoe 
40 Glasgow 899 36 do _ bro or pek 
41 902 17 do or pek 
42 905 9 do pekoe 
43 Bellongalla 908 22hf-ch bro pek 
44 911 31 ch pekoe 
45 914 19 do pek sou 
50 Kotuagedera 929 23 do bro pek 
51 932 9 do pekoe 
52 Galella 935 20 do or pek 
53 938 26 do  broor pek 
5b WHG 953 22 do pek sou 
59 956 llhf-ch dust 
62 Little Valley 965 30 ch bro pek 
63 968 39 do ekoe 
65 Nahavilla 974 30hf-ch bro or pek 
66 977 26 do  orpek 
67 ° 980 14 ch pekoe 
70 Myraganga 989 18 hf-ch dust 
71 Gampai 992 48 do or pek 
72 995 27 ch ekoe 
73 998 23 do pek sou 
74 1 23 hf-ch bro or pek 
78 Poilakande 3 56 ch bro pek 
79 16 36 do pekoe 
80 Bowhill 19 18 do bro pek 
84 Woodlands 31 11 do bro pek 
85 34 10 do pekoe 
89 Glentilt 46 26 do bro pek 
90 49 12 do pekoe 
91 Cleveland 52 21hf-ch bropek 
92 55 22 do pekoe 
93 Claremont 58 31 do bro or pek 
94 61/9), ch pekoe 
95 64 9 do pek sou 
101 Osborne 82 22 do bro or pek 
102 8b) 9275 0, pekve 
103 Templestowe 88 48 do  orpek 
106 Ferndale 97 15 do  peksou 
107 Brownlow 100 41hf-ch bro or pek 
108 103 19 ch or pek 
109 106 11 do pekoe 
110 1u9 13hi-ch pek fans 
118 Galella 133e8ech dust 
121 Ottery 142 29 do bro or pek 
122 145 10 do or pek 
123 148 12 do  pekoe 
125 Murraythwaite 154 19 do bro or pek 
126 157 18 do pexoe 
SMALL LOTS, 
[Messrs. Forbes & Walker 
Lot Box Pkgs. Name. 
1 IKV 2200. 2 ch bro mix 
2 2203 4 do pek fans * 
11 Elfindale 2230 3 ch bro pek 
12 2233-5 do . pek 
13 Bodawa, In- 
voice No. 6 2236 7hf-ch bro pek 
14 2239 6 do pek 
18 2242 4 do pek sou 
16 2245 2. do dust 
22 Sirikandura 13 1 ch bro pek sou 
23 16 3 do bro pek fans 
24 19 2% do unas 
27 Galkanda 28 4 ch pek sou 
28 31 2hf-ch dust 
31 Puspone 40 5 ch 
lhf-ch pek sou 
32 43 4 ch 
Lhf-ch dust 
33 Cooroondoo- 
watte 46 11hf-ch bro pek 
35 52 4 do pek sou 
36 55... do pek dust 
40 Ella Oya 67 6 ch bro pek 
41 70 5 do ek 
42 73 3 do  peksou 
45 Ella Oya 82 17hf-ch pek sou 
47 88 2 do dust 
53 Monkswood 106 Lhf-ch re? leaf 
60 Moncton 127 7 ch pek sou 
61 130 1 do bro mix 
62 133 2 do pek fans 
65 Pambagama 142 2hf-ch dust 
66 ADE 145 1 do bro or pek 
67 148 1 do bro pek 
70 Augusta 157 1 ch sou 
71 160 4 do dust 
72 168 ihf-ch_ red leaf 
74 Peak Shadow 169 2 ch bro pek 
75 172 4 do pek 


Lot. Box. Pkgs. 
76 175 1 ch 
77 178 1 do 
90 Carendon 217 4 ch 
94 Munukattia 

Ceylon, in est. 

mark 229 6 do 
95 Dunbar 232 10 hf-ch 
96 235 7 do 
97 238 6 ch 
9 DBR 241 2hf-ch 
102 Holton 253°"\6) chr 
103 Rockside 256 7 ch 
104 259. 2 do 
108 Patiagama 271-8 ch 
110 277 6 do 
113 St. Heliers 986 5 ch 
1i6 Habragalla 295 11 hf-ch 
117 295 5 do 
122 Great Valley 

Ceylon, in estate 

mark 312 3 hf-ch 
123 316 5 do 
130 G 837 4 ch 
140 Nugagalla 367 13 hf-ch 
141 370 4 do 
145 Penrhos 882 8 ch 
146 385 4 hf-ch 
149 Digdcla 395 5 ch 
152 Vogan 403 6 ch 
153 406 5 do 
154 4u9 4 do 
155 CHIR Ea) 
Tye 3 S0 DAN 418 12 hf-ch 
159 424 6 do 
160 427 2 do 
161 Bodawa Invoice 

No.7 430 5 hf-ch 
162 433 3 do 
162 436 4 do 
164 39 1 do 
165 WOP 442 4hf-ch 
168 Amblan- 

godda 451 15) ch 
169 454.2 do 
170 457 3 do 
175 Middleton 472 6 hf-ch 
216 Killarney 595 2 ch 
221 Fairlawn 610 Shf-ch 
222, 613 2 do 
234 Unugalla 649 3 do 
241 S 670 3 do 
242 6%73)23)71do 
243 676 3 do 
244 679 1 do 
245 KW Dinest. 

mTaark 682 4 ch 
246 685 5ht-ch 
265 A 742 4 ch 
266 745.4 do 
267 748 1hf-ch 
269 S 754 1 do 
270 797 1 do 
271 760 3 do 
276 Mawaliganga- 

watte 775 5 do 
277. Ainest. mark778 4 ch 
278 Cin est. mark781 3 do 
282 Weyungawatte793 4 do 
283 796 ~=hf-ch 
2834 N WD 799 1 ch 
305 Uragalla 862 4 do 
806 865 4 do 
307 868 1 do 
311 Kincora sso 2 do 
313 886 4 do 
315 Agra Elbedde 892 12 hf-ch 
319 XX 904 2 do 
320 907 5 do 
321 Mapitigama 91010 do 
3825 922 6 do 
32 925 6 do 
333 Pine Hill 946 5 ch 
33. 919 5 blf-ch 
39 Trex 964 7 ch 
340 967 1 do 
343 SKD 976 6 hf-ch 
344 979 12 do 
346 BIB 985 1 do 
347 988 8 do 
351 Graceland 1000 7 do 
352 : 1003 13 do 
353 1006 6 do 
354 1609 1 do 
355 1013-40 ‘do 
356 1015 1 do 
357 Kakiriskande 1018 3 ch 
359 1024 3 do 


Name. 
bro mix 
dust 
pek 


pek sou 
bro or pek 
or pek 
pek 
bropek fans 
dust 

sou 

bro mix 

or pek 

pek sou 
dust 

bro tea 
dust 


fans 
dust 
dust 
pek sou 
dust 
pek sou 
fans 
pek sou 
pek sou 
dust 


bro pek fans 4 


unas 
brok pek 
pek sou 
dust 


bro pek 
pek 

pek sou 
dust 
unas 


bro mix 
pek sou 
dust 
dust 
bro pek 
pek 

pek sou 
dust 


bro tea 

br or pk fans 
pek fans 
congou — 
congon 

bro pek 

bro pek fans 
pek sou 


dust 

bro tea 
bro tea 
pek sou 
dust ,{ 
bro tea 
pek 

pek sou 
dust 

bro or pek 


bro or pek 

br or pk fans 
bro tea 

vek sou 

dust 

pek sou 

dust 


4 CEYLON PRODUCE SALES LIST. 


— 


Lot. Box. Pkgs. Name lb ec. Lou. Box. Pkgs. Name. Ib. c. 
361 Wolleyfield 1030 3 ch nou 225 25 145 Orion 886 1 ch fans 120 31 
1033 1 do fans 120 21 146 889 ¢hf-ch dust 225 23 
368 Knavesmire 1051 7hf-ch bropexfans 420 30 147 T, in estate 
369 1054 4 do dust 316 22 mark 892 1 ch pek 105 % 
370 O F in est. 149 898 7 ch sou 615 19 bid 
a mark et 8 eh BEDneE ze 33 150 Warakamure 901 6 ch  bropek 600 37 
pe 17 32 154 913 6 d | 
372 1063 2hf-ch pek sou 103-29 Bein. AES 540-29 
He 1068 AGUA CECH 104.2 155 916 3hfch bropekfans 210 35 | 
= 156 919 2 do dust 180 23 
Peel cia thelist 162 FF, in estate 
mark 667 1Lhfch pek sou 495 32 
(Messrs. Somerville « Co.] ie Bae TT do. Uae Ea Ee 
Lot Box. Pkgs. Name. lb c. 165 n 946 1 do bro mix 50) 428 
eae hf-ch dust 90 22 167 Monte Christo 952 7 ch sou 595 = $2 
5)) Watakamure "361 stbt chy ous 168 Weyweltalawa 955 3hfch dust w40 (23 
6 : 364 4 do bropekfan 260 35 170 SP 961 3 ch bro pek 315 30 bid 
11 Maligatenne 379 3 ch bro pek 252-33 171 964 2 do  pek 246 29 
12 B82) 5) do) nek 433 29 1 hf-ch ; 
14 388 6 do pek sou 482 28 172 967 8 ch ek sou 680 26 
15 391 5 do bro sou Boe) 2 178 970 6 do peksoua 600 27 
Lesa B28 ib GO GHGs Hal Be 174 973 7 do red leaf 630 20 
18 Killin 505 7 ch pek 62 32 1igs1 JMDM 994 6 ch pek sou 540 32 
19 508!92'9 doy sou 180 30 182 997 3 do fans 270 27 
23 Salawe 520 2 ch  pek dust 296 89624 183 jolt do Mecon 67 «a7 
24 Paragahakande523 4 ch bro pek 41.0 40 134 “ubtiedo mn dust 235 «293 
25 526 6 do  pek 540 34 hf ch 
26 529 3 do  pek sou 32033 1899 ROTF 19 5 ch bropekfans 475 32 
A 1 hf-ch ! fe 190 22 4hfch dust 320 22 
27 5382 2 ch fans 170 29 191 M h a we 
2: 25 5 ¢ pek sou 475 out 
28 585 1 do dust 180) 28 193 31 3hfch dust 390 20 
AWideaes 1hf-ch 198 Rambodde 46 3hich pek sou 150 33 
29 Ritni, in estate i 199 £9) Ido)’ aust 0 86422 
mark 538 8hf-ch broorpek 480 49bid | 999 522 do fans 140 «25 
32 54713 do  pek DE) 30 204 Corfu 64 lhfch dust 70 22 
33 550 11 do pek sou 385 33 205 67 4 do fans 280 2 
34 553 2 do sou 80 32 be 
35 556 1 do fans 80 31 
39 Oakham 58 7 ae “4 Dee sou 665 34 ites ee “Sr oa 
40 571 4hf-ch pek fans 300 26 
41 Alutkelle 574 10 hf-ch bro pek 500 34 [Mr. EB. John.j 
42 577 3 do pek 150 33 : 
43 580 7 do sou 350 81 Lot Box. Pkgs. Name. Ibias (cs 
44 583 1 do fans 77 27 
45 586 1 do dust 60 24 1 Mount Everest 782 1 ch bro mix 100 27 
46 Katukitula 589 6hf-ch bro pek 300. 34 5 Vincit 794 2 do 
Al 592 7 do pek 350 31 1hfch bropekfans 250 28 
48 LF 595 2hfch bro pek 101 33 10 Mossend 809 7 ch dust 575-23 
49 ‘ 598 3 do pek 139 32 13 Coslande 818 4 do pek sou 400 $3 
50 601 2 do pek sou 86 29 14 82L lhf-ch dust 80 23 
57 Bogahagoda- 17 Bittacy 830 5 ch  peksou 450 35 
watte 622 2 ch pek sou 200 30 18 833 Shf-ch dust 680 24 
58 625 1 do bro pek fan 130 27 35 Koslande 884 4 ch pek sou 400 §633 
62 Kk, in estate 36 887 1hf-ch dust 80 26 
mark 637 6hf-ch peksou 270 BB 46 Bellongalla 917 7 do bro pek fans 455 35 
63 640 1 do dust 95 23 47 920 1 do dust 90 22 
64 643 1 do red leaf 5O 28 48 Chapelton 923 6 do dust 540 22 
69 Park Hill 658 8 ch pek 600 35 49 926 8 ch bro mix 640 30 
71 664 lhf-ch dust 75 22 54 Galella 941 6 do  pekoe 540 87 
75 Ravana 676 2 ch dust 170 08, DOMBeE .944 Shf-ch dust 500 22 
80 Deniyaya 691 3 ch sou 3u0 31 56 947 7 do fans 560 23 
81 GK 694 1 ch bro pek 101 33 67 MG 950 8 do fans 640 36 
82 697 l1hf-ch pek 46 32 60 WHG 959 6 do fans 450 31 
83 700 1 ch pek sou 73 30 61 962 3 ch bro mix 300 31 
84 703 lhf-ch dust 87 22 64 Little Valley 971 1hf-ch dust 85 20 
85 706 1 do red leaf 13 26 68 BPS 983 2 ch pekoe 200 30 
95 Hatdowa 736 5 ch fans 500 31 69 Myraganga 986 3 do bro pek 315 
96 739 1hf-ch sou 75 32 75 Gampai 4 4hf-ch dust 360 
100 Nillicollay- 76 We it Ga red leaf 100s 24 
watte 751 8 ch pek sou 680 32 77 R,imest. mark 10 £hf-ch unas 313 33 
101 754 5hf-ch dust 375 23 81 Bowhill WA i. Gi pekoe 630 34 
102 757 3 do fans 219 29 82 25 6 uo pek sou 540 33 
106 Daluk Oya 769 8hf-ch pek sou 400 31 83 } 28 1 do dust 150 23 
107 772 7 do pek fans 420 31 86 Woodlands 387 7 do  pek sou 630 34 
108 775 5 do dust 300 26 87 40 2 do bro mix 209 2 
109 Dartry A 778 2 ch pek 168 36 88 43 lhf-ch dust iy 2 
112 787 3hf-ch dust 27002 96 Claremont 67 38 do — dust A) 
114 Yartry B 793 9 do fans 585 83 97 70 2 ch red leaf 190 25 
115 796 7 ch bro tea 525 30 111 WH 112 1hf-ch peksou 53 35 
119 Roseneath 808 1 ch bro wix 93 28 112 115 3 do dust 240 15 
122 D 817 7 do pek 660 32 113 118 4 do fans 288 35 
123 820 3 do ek sou 276 bl 119 Galella 136 4 ch scu 380 34 
124 823 1 do ro pek dust 63 24 120 Elston 139 2 do congou 200 #830 
125 Forest Hill 826 9hf-ch broorpek 483  388bid | 124 Ottery 151 1 do dust 170-27 


OBSERVER PRINTING WORKS. 


2 ri 
TEA, COFFEE, CINCHONA, COCOA, AND CARDAMOM SALES. , 
PricE:—12} cents each 3 copies i 
NO. 26 Corompo, Juty 10, 1899. | 30 cents; 6 copies 4 rupee. i 
} 
7 
COLOMBO SALES OF TEA Lot Box. Pkgs. Name. lbiec: | 
—_ — 28 151 29° ch ouibel 2465 9 42 | 
x 29 154 17 do pe 1530 38 | 
LARGE LOTS. 30 157 12 do pek sou 1020 35 
ae 31 160 10 hf-ch ene ‘ 750 35 
i 585 33. Gwernet 166 17 ch ro pe 17 0 38 bid j 
(Mr. B. John. —163,585 1b.) 34 169 10 do  pek 950 40 | 
Lot Box. Pkgs. Name. lb. « 86 Mahatenne 175 19 ch bro pek 190037 | 
, 5 37 178 11 do ek 1100 34 
ear a3 3 a ae ek ee 2 38 ; Isl 8 do Rok sou 760 32 
2 Polduwa 3.18 d ree 1800 32 40 Havilland 187 46hf-ch bro or pek 2760 ~—38 bid | 
3 NOG M ror oL® | Pee Oe a . 41 190 36 ch orpek 3240 35 
9 Callander peep Ouchy brojonipels 1500) 1746 42 193 32 do pek 2380 3 
13 Kotuageaera 196 35 ch bro pek Soe 43 196 14 do pek sou 1050 32 
14 nopAIS | Gol) pekoe Lae hee 47 DMR, in estate 
16 Yapame Be Be Ge Se 2090 iG mark 208 22 ch bro pek 2112 37 bid 
ie Bimleisiaoiy” pekson 11 1710. « 87 48 211 16 do pek 1280 36 bid 
18 Be ay Sie srt ‘ } 49 Ukuwela 214 12 ch brotea . 1140 24 
19 Dickapittiya 214 30 do  bropek SIU aes 50 217 23 ch  broor pek 2300 37 
20 SUT Gos t0rn pekoe A ee 51 220 30 do bropek 3000 36 
25 Mocho Pezig SC Ona ULETOn eK 12800) 5758, 52 223 21 do pek 2100 33 
a B85 1G do on tek fas Be 53 226 8 do pek sou 788 3 
27 zoe ue ae Lee 2160 39 54 Harangalla 229 11 ch bro pek 1045 39 
Bee cate a, BGeeC ois) ees Souk 2 55 232 31 do pek 2790 33 bid 
id . ¢ 7 38 720 3 
mark 244 30 hf-ch_ bro pek noe 36 38 Romania at 42 ooh bE pek 1300 34 
20 paienz ach pekoe oer eiaee 59 244 8 do pek 800 33 
33 GE zp By bf AR neaan ek 5200 54 64 Dikmukalana 2:9 27hf-ch pek * 1350 34 
34 Agra Ouvah = 29 50 NS k Pp a = 65 Ambalawa 262 Y2%8hf-ch bropek 1450 36 
35 a2 a8 dO) st Or Des onlin 66 265 22 ch pek 990 34 
36 260 52 a K rpek 1360 50 71 Pindeni Oya 280 21 ch bioorpek2100 36 
37 Glasgow PO ES ree Sheen 72 983 20 ch pek 1800 33 
38 Bor cor ve seo 73 286 18 ch peksou 1530 32 
39 af s7 P sak: 5 ; 3 
41 Mount Temple 280 18 do bro or pek 1 74686 bid Fe Mousakande ae oh ee pek Soca 
42 SBS PANO Se 13 35 bid 91 Gangwarily 340 13hf-ch dust 975 22 
43 PEGG IE Ong UE PERSOUL 1. TABOR AKB2 DID’ Ih 98 iy 346 20 ch sou 1400 31 
49 St. John’s 304 25 hf-ch bro or pek 1530 73 94 STottail ae or pek 1575 35 
a at 30 ae Tees 1680 2 95 3°2 37 do bropek 3700 36 
alc 5 a) Bh) BH k 264 3 
52 Bap se yconm pek tates MED Ir48s 19) thos 358 34 do beksou 255032 
53 Uda BiG auido aiipekoe Tea0N a= 102 Kelani 373 39 ch bropek 3120 37 
54 as hich, pek 1030 34 103 376 28 do broor pek 2500 41 
59 Mossend BB 1 REE I Sot ea «7 | 104 379 30 do pek 2550. 24 bid 
GigpMountmemple s10)i26 eb bropek, 2600) Boibid! | 195 382 25 do peksou 2250 32 bid 
62 Be ie tadoek bro onpele! 1800h 648 109 CT F 394 21 ch pek sou 1680 29 bid 
BS Borate Bre do dtpekoee{ | 1850\i136 110 Marigold 397 107hf-ch bropek 5712 43 
@6 Hiralouvah 355 9 do bropekfans 710° 35 | 113 wey de ‘Beeson 2000), 86 
69 Myraganga 364 54 do = bropek | 5400 a7 bid | 14 Rayigam 514 66 ch bropek 6270 36 
70 Bom@eeonchby bro onpelk | F825) 140 115 rs 517 40 do orpek 3006 38 
7 Bids pony cien Hexoe Cea ie 116 520 43 do pek 3440 33 
7 : SN BOD LS Sd ae om 117 523 31 do peksou 2480 32 
75 Arncliff 382 16 do or pe 6 : 197 IP 55895" cH’. ek sou. 2250. 32 
76 Bee ee 0 ae ae pid | 198 856 22hf-ch dust 1870 23 
77 Oui D 7 id | 3: 5 z 
78 391 11 do  bropekfans 759 26 bid ey eiae tae ie 565 28hf-ch pek 176 34 
79 Lynford SotyaiG)) doh cust ee 2 tate mark 574 7 ch bro pek 700 = 337 
80 j 397 11 ch bro tea 1100 23 135 B77 17. do ak 1445 33 
SamiGlontily ran Best Ss Se am 136 580 8 do bropekfan 800 31 bid 
ae YK rae ie a oath 930 20 137 Neboda 583 18 ch  broor pek 1800 36 
ANG d b k 3570 36 bid 138 586 49 do bro pek 4900 36 
91 Morahela Se ee eel ao 139 589 23 do pek 2070 33 bid 
22 PERS COMMOE Dele) 2eO MBs 140 592 10 do peksou 800 32 
93 436 15 do  pekoe 144034 P oi, 
95 442 10hf-ch dust 740 22 
96 -Kanangama 445 33 cn Bre or per 3300 ag Ty HIP RN SG al ia 
97 448 51 do ro pe 2 ( : 
a4 AF rOr abc pelos AG EB Messrs. Forbes & Walker 
99 454 14 do bro pek fans 1260 30 [470,665 Ib.) 
SSS <a Lot. Box Pkgs. Name. lb. ~ 
{[Messrs. Somerville & Co.— 1 Igalkande 1075 20 ch __ pek 1700 38 
m 1 2 Wewawatte 1078 23hf.ch bro pek 1265 36 
170868, 1b. ] 3 1081 17 do pek 850 38 
Lot, Box. Pkgs. Name. Ib. 20 Grea 
1 Kurulugalla 70 15 ch  bropek 1500 33 est. mark 1132 15hf-ch bro pek 2550 41 bid | 
2 73 16 do pek 1440 30 21 1135 24 ch bro or pek 2400 48 | 
4 KGA in estate 22 1138 16 do orpek 1600 42 \ 
mark 79 15 ch brotea 1350 23 23 1141 14 do pek 1400 8940 | 
11 Wewatenne 100 9 ch bro pek 8lu 339 26 Mansfield 1150 53hf-ch bro pek 3180 53 | 
12 103 17 do pek 1445 34 27 1153, 32 ch pek 2880 43 } 
13 106 21 do peksou 1890 32 28 1156 13 do pek sou 1105 39 
15 Hangranoya 112 7ibfech bropek 3550 388)pid | 35 Rowley 1177 26 do _ bro pek 1300 42 bia 
16 115 14 ch pek 1260 35 36 1180 25 do pek 1250 38 bid 
17 118 11 do pek sou 825 32 37 CNN 1183 14 ch dust 1330 24 
21 Nyanza 130 7 ch bro or pek 700 65 38 GM, in estate 
22, 133 11 ch bro pek 1100 43 mark 1186 37hf-ch bro or pek 1924 42 bid 
23 136 13 do or pek 1170 44 39 1189 45 do pek 2250 43 
24 139 27 do pek 2295 38 40 1192 18 do pe’ sou 816 36 bid 
2g 142 8 do pek sou 720 35 41 Gallawatte 1195 11 ch bro pek 1045 37 bid 
27 Minna 148 41 hf-ch bro or pek 2460 47 -| 42 1198 9 do dust 765 24 


2 CEYLON PRODUCE SALES LIST. 
aa a 


Lov. ‘ Box. Pkgs. Name. Ib. c. Lot. Box. Pkgs. Name Ib. ce. 
6 Pe BY - 
44 Pambagama 1201 12 ch secu 1200 32 ay Vathalana nee uh on peor zee rf: 3 bid 
43 1204 8 do bro pek fans 840 31 169 1639 15 do pek 1200 34 
46 Glengariffe 1210 380hf-ch bro pek 1650 43 196 G. P.Gama 1660 18 do bro pek 1980 39 
47 TOTS aay CD) a POX IDOR 2200) 8B Ta tor ear a 1663 12 do pek 114099 
48 Het es: doy Prolgripek 1170)" MeIpid a. 1666 15 do peksou 1350 96 
a Teoiteg | cen Megas i) ttBs as 205 TU 1687 24hf-ch broorpek 2970 42 bid 
50 a MON AE : 206 1690 28 do orpek 1400 48 bid 
a Peedi. aah Maes Boece 207 1693 12 ch ek 200 39 bid 
52 Regulas ° us ze 208 Gnie 1698 16 ch or pek 1580- 40 bid 
53 Woodend 1231 40 do bro pek 4000 7 509 1699 14 do or pek 1440. 40 bid: 
es Toadies. aoe deceee tee 210 Gallawatte 1702 9 do pek 765 33 bid 
20 P fs 211 Ambalawa 1705 30hf-ch bropek 1440 37 
56 Matalawa 1240 54 do  peksou ov 32 212 O’Bodde 1708 8 ch bro pek 920 46 
af toua 0) aoe per ema aneazas a0 213 Mapitagama 1711 22hf-ch bro pek 1llWw 43 
Oe 9 P 214 Roeberry 1714 64 ch bro pek 70400 44 bid 
60 Castlereagh 1252 27 ch bro pek 2565 49 915 1717 59 do pek 5664 45 
61 Tz0n 7 18 Gop on ber aaa 216 1720 31 do pek sou 2790 38 
62s 1258 OF dona Pok TAD) 8 217 1723 6 do dust 720 94 
72 Bickley 1268 Ee cn pek ay ieee ae 219 SVin est.mark 1729 14hf-ch pekfans 1120 31 
78 Aberdeen Bi we 1300 34 224 Weyungawattel744 31 do broor pek 1860 41 bid 
a9 ele es SO. ie 225 1747 31 ch bropek 2945 37 
80 1312 41 bf-ch bro pek fans 2870 eas 296 1770 43 do pek 3655 «35 
81 Massena cae Be de brojpek 7500 Ba 229 Arapolakande 1759 21 do bro orpek 2100 40 
3 Bate uidee Moke C0 a8 230 1762 85 do bropek 7650 39 bid 
83 PE EB WO | SON 231 1765 58 do pek 4640 36 
BO Spratheiey et Seuaiae ace y gor Bok SBD) te 239 1768 11 do peksou 900 34 
87 a ts Bat \ ee ade 234 VOA 1774. 9 do bro tea 990 29 
88 ZOSTER 240 Ingurugalla 1792 8 do red leaf 720-95 
93 Hornsey et On Ouyoess A Ones ian Are 1795 14 do peksou 1400 32 
94 1454 32hf-ch bro pek 1920 44 bid 243 1801 11 do bro tes 1100 31 
a ieee ue on per, ori ae 244 Blairgowrie 1804 11 do sou 935 25 
97 Farnham 1363 50hf-ch pek sou 2000 34 247 Maw iegnes 1813 | Af-chil Wop, bilge een nan 
98 TSG gaz) POLS gDrO Lea Bap 125 2p ee aa 1819 68 do bropek 3400 37 
103 Dyakulla 1381 25 do bro pek 1375 43 bid 2:0 1822 97 ch pek sou 2095 By 
104 wey HO Ie ks Ue ged 252 Waratenne 1828 26 do bropek 23409 37 
105 1387 12hf-ch pek sou 840 35 953 1831 93 do pek 1840 34 
106 TADS 2) Gah sth A 29 254 1834 10 do ek sou 650-33. 
107 Erlsmere 1393 13hf-ch broorpek 780 54 255 1837 10hf-ch ek fans 700 24 
Vide see oo cog esereek eau ee 256 Geragama 1840 14 ch bro pek 1260 36 
109 PEE BY AO» (09.892 HE Gos 257 1843 14 do pek 1120 34 
110 Middleton 1402 14 do bro pek 1400 52 ong 18146 10 do pek sou 850 32 
ill GUS 13 ODS see ae aml dioso 1849 9hf-ch dust 720 94 
113 Putupaula 1411 25 hf-ch broorpek 1500 38 bid 260 Gallawatte 1852 13 ch pek 1103 3 
114 Toailige at) Pacts el S8 bid | 961 Mary Hill 1855 9 do bek 855 35 
115 Te eee ase aronniiss 262 Clyde 1858 33 do bropek 2970 40 
116 BAU HA ID 192.8 20 263 1861 11 do broorpek 1100 38bd 
aU eg 8 13hf-ch dust 1040 26 es 186i 37 do pek Pais ee 
liv a UNE 4 265 1867 15 do ek sou 1850 33 
SA kh Lae O IS Gh oO ee) eee Meal Weer" \@ueonetand Wier, rh dOptnoE 2295 40 
Be eee ree ee nen a prom. eb naeeiPids | oea. aelsmerell | 11976408) \doemee 1909 37 bid 
121 Treo og, San EAC gure 1200 eae 269 Hornsey 1879 22 do crpek 2200 41 bid 
122 1438 27 do or pek T2150 SL 270 Ascot 1882 26 do bro pek 2600 28 bid 
123 1441 34 do pek 153045 O71 1885 17 do or pek 1530 36 
124 Se ean crs Ol hia (Os Vie 272 1888 12 do pek 1080 35 
125 Penvrhos 1447 33 do bro or pek 1848 49 273 1891 13 do  peksou 1170 34 
126 Tre ee AG) NON EER | 2086. 48 274 1804 § do or pekfans 800 30 
127 1453' 32 ch jus pied) S 276 Harrow 1900 14 do bro or pek 1540 51 
130 Vogan 1462 50 do bro pek 4750 38 on AM Sod eek 9790 38 
131 re ey cl Pek = BERR 35 282 Ingrogalla 1918 19 do bro pek 1900 ©8640 
135 Waitalawa 1477 52hf-ch bro pek 2600 42 233 1021s" dow pak 1955 38 
186 1480 60 do  pek; OD ee 284 Tonacombe 1924 80 do  orpek 2700 «8=« 47 
137 1483 17 do  peksou 850 =—-38 285 1927 42 do bro pek 4200 50 
18 ME OS OY ae 286 1930 62 do ek 4960 42 
139 KP W Ta89) > dor, or pek B00 Niet 287 1933 21 do peksou 1680 38 
140 SS GON DSO Og) 288 P 1936 33 do pek sou 3135 31 
ial TP) Gg ED gs 291 Talgaswela 1945 7 do brpkNo.2 770 33 
144 Bloomfield 1604 27 ch bro pek 2970 45 292 - 1948 43 do orpek 3870 35 
145 1507 17 do pek 1700 43 293 1951 13 do  pek 1260 34 
146 1510 11 do peksou 1100 41 291 1954 21 do peksou 1785 32: 
148 High Forest 1516 15hfch orpek Nol 780 69 295 1957 8 do dust 1080 24 
149 1519 19 do — or pek Bre It B5 293 Nahalma 1960 15 do sou 1500 32 
150 1522 18 do  pek SOE 306 Bandara Eliyal990 97hf-ch or pek 4850 38 
151 1525 eg Dongen nek: No/ly 88) 69 307 1993 85 do broorpek 5100 41 
152 Ne ECON OMNES | 308 1996 35 ch pek 2975 «35 
153 1531 26 do pek » Lida) 45 309 1999 36 do peksou 2772 33 
155 Clunes 1537 19 ch bro or pek 1805 37 310 2002 10hf-ch bropes fans 700 30 
156 LEO g ORS DEO Ne a Olea 312 Palmerston 2008 29 do bropek 1508 49 
157 1543 40 do pek SAND 8 313 2011 16 ch pek 1410 45 
158 CAC to NerPeRSCUnRa sO amon 315 2017 16hf-ch dust 1280 28 
159 Maha Uva 1549 80hf-ch broor pek 5200 44 32) Battalealla 2035 18 ch peksou 1440 39 
160 1552 47 ch | pek secede 322 Patiagama 2038 18hf-ch broorpek 990 48 
161 NEES AB PLS. BS. Be 323 * 2041 14 ch pek 1120 37 
164 Erracht 1564 22 do bro or pek 2200 37 306 RB 2050 55 do  peksou 4850 31 
165 1567 14 do bropek 1120 40 328 Hyson 2056 18 do  pek 1620 29 
166 1570 34 do pek 2380 35 351 2068 9 do pek 720. OF 
167 1573 15 do pekisou 1200 eB 335 Queensland 2077 14hf-ch broorpek 700 80 
170 Gampaha 1582 20 do broorpek 2200 46 336 2080 14 do or pek 700 58 
171 TES 25 dO He DEK Cen der 337 2083 13 ch  pek 110544 
172 1588 20 do or pek 1900 50 
173 1591 15 do pek sou 1350 43 ee 
179 Knavesmire 1609 23 co bropek 230040 SMALL LOTS 
180 -1612 35 do pek 2800 26 ’ 
161 1615 21 do pek sou 1470 33 —— 
143 Kaduoya 1691 35 ae bro re Bere a bid (Mr. E. John.] - 
1624 35 do or pe ‘ ' P 
185 1627 63 do pek 4505  37bid | Lot Box. Pkgs. Name. c 


186 1630 23 do Fekisou 1840 8935 4 Polduwa 169 8 ch son 300k 


CEYLON PRODUCE SALES LIST. 


Lot. Box. Pkgs. 
5 172, 2 do 
6 75 -2 do 
7 178 1 do 
8 18 do 

10 WHG 187 5hf-ch 

11 190 3 ch 

12 193 4 do 

15 Kotuagedera 202 5 hf-ch 

31 NCR, in estate 

mark 250 9 ch 

32 GH 253 2hi-ch 

40 Natuwakelle 277 3 ch 

55 Uda 322 4 do 

56 Dickapittiya 325 1 do 

60 Mossend 437 ~=—- 1 hf-ch 

65 Anamallai Ba2ynodo. 

67 Hiralouvah 358 2 do 

68 KT, inest. mark 361 2 ch 

73 Myraganga 376 =6t- hf-ch 

74 379 6 do 

94 Morahela 439 2 ch 


Name. 


unas 
red leaf 
fans 

congou 

bro pek 
pekoe 

pek sou 

bro pek fans 


pek sou 
or pek 
dust 
pek sou 
pekoe 
fans 
dust 
dust 
sou 
dust 
pek fans 
sou 


Ib. 


200 
200 
100 
100 
275 
300 
380 
375 


675 
110 
360 
300 
100 

65 
255 
180 
180 
312 
3878 
186 


{Messrs. Somerville « Co.] 


145 XX XX, in es- 
tate mark 


Lot. Box. Pkgs. 
3 Kurulugalla 76 6 ch 
5 KG A, ines- 

tate mark 82 L£ ch 
6 85 1 do 
7S 88 6 hf-ch 
8 91 7 do 
9 A 91 3hf-ch 
10 97 4 do 
14 Wewatenne 109 8 ch 
‘18 Hangranoya 121 4hfch 

19 124 2 do 

20 WVY 127 6 ch 

26 Nyanza 145° 2 ch 

32 Gwernet 163. 6 ch 

Bb 172 2 do 

39 Mahatenne 184 1 ch 

44 Havilland 199 2 ch 

45 202 2 ch 

46 205 2 do 

56 Harangalla 235 6 ch 

60 Cosgahawella 247 3 ch 

1 hf ch 

61 250) (5)ych 

1 hf-ch 
62 253) 3.) chi 
63 - 256 1 do 

2 hf-ch 

67 San Cio 268 9 hf-ch 

68 271 5 do 

69 274 5 do 

70 Oolapane 277 «4 hf-ch 

-74 Pindeni Oya 289 1 ch 

75 St. raul’s 292 2hf-ch 

76 295 2 do 

77 298 7 do 

78 St. Peter’s 301 1 hf-ch 

79 304 2 do 

80 307 1 do 
3 KL 316 8 hf-ch 

84 BLOM Sy eb 

85 322° 1 do 

86 D 325) 5 ch 

87 Mousakande 328 9 hf-ch 

90 337 5 do 

92 Gangwarily 343 4hf-ch 

106 Radage 385 3 ch 

107 388 2hi-ch 

108 391 2 do 

113 Marigold 511 8hf-ch 

118 SangalyToppoes26 8 hf-ch 

119 529 1 do 

120 ‘ 33 1 do 

121 535-1 ch 

122 Deniyagama 538 8 hf-ch 

123 S in estate 

mark 541 2hf-ch 

124 644 2 do 

125 547 4 do 

126 550 2 do 

129 Drydurgh 559 7 bf-ch 

130 562 10 do 

132 568 9 ch 

133 571 2 hf-ch 

141 Neboda 595 6 hf-ch 

142 Jak Tree Hill 598 10 hf-ch 

ai 60L 6 do 

604 3 do 


607 10 boxes 


Name. 
pek sou 


fans 
dust 
dust 
bro tea 
dust 
bro tea 
pek dust 
fans 
dust 
pek 
dust 
bro or pek 
pek sou 
dust 
dust 
fans 

sou 
fans 
bro pek 


pek 


pek sou 
fans 


sou 
bro mix 
dust 
dust 
fans 
bro pek 
dust 


bre pek 


fans 


pek sou 

bro pek dust 
bro pek 

bro tea 

pek dus5 
red leaf 

bro pek fan 


bro pek 
pek 
pek sou 
dust 
bro or pek 
or pek 
pek sou 
tans 
dust 
pek sou 
fans 
dust 


pek 


lb 
540 


140 
150 
460 
350 
240 
200 
480 
260 
170 
600 
200 


3 
(Messrs. Forbes & Walker 
Lot Box Pkgs. Name. Ib... ¢. 
4 Wewawatte 1084 Lhf-ch fans 53 26 
5 Gingranoya 1087 6 do dust 540-24 - 
6 1090 6 do fans 468 ZB 
7 MHnrstpier 
Poiat 1093 3 ch or pek 219 36. 
8 1096 4 do bro pek 3:8 34 
9 1099 5 do pek 330 3 
10 1102 3 do pek sou 285 29 
1L 1105 2 do dust: lo6 26 
12 Cooroondoo- 
watte 1108 6hf-ch bro pek 330 44 
13 1111 11 do pek 550 38 
14 1114 6 do pek sou 300 34 
15 1117 1 do dust 79 23 
24 Great Valley 
Ceylon, in 
est. mark 1144 3 do sou 30C 33. 
25 1147 4 do dust 460 34 
45 Pambagama 1207 2 ch dust 220 21 
53 Matalawa 1246 6hf-ch bro pek fans 420 29. 
63 Castlereagh 1261 4 ch  peksou 320-32 
64 1264 Qhf-ch fans 630 36 
65 1267 4 do dust 320 25 
66 Bambiragalla 127010 do bro or pek 600 4u 
67 1273 9 do bro pek 450 36 
68 1276 8 do pek 400 37 
69 1279 6 do pek sou 300 33 
70 1282 1 do sou 50 31 
71 1285 : do dust 80 23 
84 Massena 1324 4 do bro pek fans 280 25 
85 1327 1 do dust 75 18 
89 Bodawa 1339 5 do bro pek 290 40 
90 1342 4 do pek 180 34 
91 1345 4 do pek sou 172 32 
92 1348 1 do dust (103) 24 
99 Farnham 1369 5 do dust 875 23 
100 1372 3 do fans No.1 180 18 
101 1375 2 do bro tea No. 2 86 21 
102 BDWG 1378 1 do dust 90 25 
112 Delmar 1408 1 ch pek 105 BE 
118 Putupaula 1426 2hf-ch sou 180 26 
12S Penrhos 1456 7 ch pek sou 560 33 
129 1459 Shf-ch pek dust 640 23 
132 Vogan 1468 6 ch pek sou 480 896-33 
133 1471 5 do dust 400 23 
134 1474 4 do bro pek fans 440 27 
14422 KPW 1498 4hf-ch pek sou 200 82 
143 1501 1 ch dust 85 23 
147 Bloomfield 1513 6 do pek fans 480 24 
154 WW 1534 1 box dust 25 24 
162 Maha Uva 1558 2hf-ch pek fans 160 27 
163 1561 5 do dust 425 23 
163 Erracht 1576003) ch bro mix 270 27 
169 1579 3 do dust 498 22 
182 Knavesmire ‘1618 3hf-ch dust 240 22 
190 Vathalana 1642 6 ch pek sou 570 32 
199 G.P.Gama 1669 4 do sou 380 28 
200 1672 2 do congou 180 26 
201 1675 2 do pek dust 264 23 
202 Penrhos 1678 6 do pek sou 480 33 
203 Farnham 1681 9hf-ch bro fans 540 33 bid 
204 Kelvin 1684 7 do dust 420 23 
218 S V in estate 
“ mark 1726 4 do dust 336 25 
220 1732 4 do fans 260 28 bid 
221 Kennington 1735 1 ch unast 100 27 
222 1788-7 do unast 686 BL 
223 1741 4 do dust 616 23 
227 Weyungawatte1753 3 dco  peksou 255 32 
228 1756 4hf-ch dust 340 23 
233 Arapolakande 1771 5 ch dust 550 23 
235 PGA 1777, «1 «do bro mix 80 23 
236 1780 1 do sou 95 31 
237 LGA 1783 3 do bro pek 300 34 
238 1786 2 do pek 200 33 
239 1789 5 do red leaf 500 28 
242 AG 1798 1 do dust 115 22 
245 Tavgakellie 1807 1 do broorpek 106 50 
246 1810 1 do or pek 98 50 
248 Mawaliganga- 
watte 1816 15 hf-ch or pek 600 41 
251 1825 3 do dust 270 24 
266 Clyde 1870 4 ch dust 600 23. 
275 Ascot 1897 3hf-ch dust 300 22 
289 Talgaswela 16239 6 ch bro or pek 660 40 
290 1942 6 do bro pek 570 40 
297 Nahalma 1963 8hf-ch bro pek fans 560 30 
298 1966 6 do dust 570 23 
299 KGD 1969 7 ch or pek 630 32 
300 1972 7 do pek 630 32 
301 1975 1 do dust 130 23 
302 Poengalla 1978 7 do dust 595 23. 
311 Bandara Eliya2005 6hf-ch dust 640 23 
314 Palmerston 2014 8 ch pek sou 640 38 


4 
Lot Box Pkgs. Name. lbsane: 
316 Mount Plea- 

sant 2020 4hf-ch bro pek 240 36 
317 2023 2 do ek 100 34 
318 2026 2 do pek sou 100) 3 
319 2029 1 do  unast EO); By 
320 2032 1 do fans 60 25 
324 Patiagama 2014 7 do fans 445 34 
325 BDWG 2047 11 do pek sou 550 33 
327 Hyson 2053 7 ch bro pek 680 3L 
329 2059 4 do vek sou 320 QE 
330 2062 2 do bro pek 180 33 
332 2068 4 do pek sou 320 25 
333 2071 1 do dust 116 21 
334 2074 1 do red leaf 75 18 


CEYLON COFFEE SALES IN LONDON. 
Our 


Commercial Gorrespondent.) 
‘MINCING LANE, June 16 


“Duke of Portland.”—Niabedda 1, 1 barrel sold 
at 100s ; ditto 2, 2 casks sold at 94s 6d; ditto S, 
1 cask sold at 76s; ditto PB, 1 barrel sold at 

96s; NBT in estate mark, 1 barrel out; NB, 1 
' barrel out; NBP in estate mark, 1 barrel and 
1 cask out; ditto, 1 bag out sea damaged. 

“* Staffordshire.”—Craig O, 2 casks sold at 94s; 
dittol, 2 casks sold at 84s; ditto2, 1 tierce sold 
at 50s; ditto P, 1 tierce sold at 97s; ditto T, 1 
tierce out; ditto, 1 bag overtaker. 

““Ulysses.”—JB Ouvah O, 1 barrel sold at 92s ; 
ditto 1, 1 cask and 1 barrel sold at 85s; ditto 2, 
2 casks sold at 75s; ditto 3, 1 barrel sold at 36s ; 
ditto PB, 1 barrel sold at 81s; ditto Triage, 1 
tierce out. 

“¢ Staffordshire.”—Large Size Gonamotava, 1 
barrel sold at 105s; Size 1 ditto, 3 casks sold at 
87s; PBditto, 1 barrel sold at 102s; P, 1 tierce 
sold at 96s. 


CEYLON COCOA SALES IN LONDON. 


“Kamakura Maru.”—MAK in estate mark, 30 
bags sold at 60s. 


(From 


CEYLON PRODUCE SALES LIST. 


“ Duke of Devonshire.”—O JJA in estate mark, 
20 bags sold at 56s ; sea damaged and bulked. 


CARDAMOMS SALES IN 
LONDON. 


“ Telena.’ !_@allantennea in estate mark AA, 1 

cae sold at 3s 1ld3 ditto A, 6 cases sold at 3s 

; 1 case sold at 3s 6d ; ditto B, 2 cases sold 

A 2s 10d; ditto B, 4 cases sold at 2s 9d ; ditto C, 

1 case sold at 2s 6d; ditto D, 5 cases sold at 2s 3d; 
ditto E, 6 cases sold at 2s 5d. 


‘““Wakasa Maru.”—Gallantenne in estate mark 
AA, 1 case sold at 4s; ditto A, 3 cases sold at 
38 5d; ditto B, 2 cases ’sold at 2s 9d: 3; ditto C, 2 
cases sold at 2s 7d; ditto D, 8 cases sold at 2s 3d. 

““ Ulysses.’ "_Vedehette Cardamoms EX, 1 case 
sold at 3s 8d; ditto B, 4 cases sold at 1s 6d ; 
ditto B, 1 case sold at1ls 7d; ditto C, 1 case sold 
at 2s 4d. 

“qe emaanus.. Nichola OyaNo. 1, 1 case sold at 
2s 9d ; ditto No.2, 1 case sold at 2s ; ditto No. 2, 
1 case sold at 2s 2d. 


“Clan Mackinnon.”—Altwood, 2 cases sold at 
2s 9d; ditto, 3 cases sold at 2s 10d ; ditto, 2 cases 
sold at 2s 3d; ditto, 2 cases sold at 1s lld; 
ditto, 1 case sold at 1s 4d; ditto. 1 case sold 
at 2s 3d. 

“ Ulysses.” —Kirinde Ella, 6 cases sold at 2s 2d. 

‘* Staffordshire.”—Kandaloya Cardamom, 3 cases - 
sold at 1s9d; ditto, 1 case sold at Is 6d. 

““Telena.”—Goomera in estate mark. 2 cases sold 
at 1s 9d. 

“Duke of Portland.”—Nawanagalla 1, 4 cases 
sold at 3s 8d; ditto 1, 1 case ‘sold at 3s id ; 
ditto 3, 1 case sold at 1s lid ; ditto 4, 1 case 
sold at 2 2s; ditto 5, 2 cases sold at 1s Od ; ditto 
seeds, 3 cases sold at 2s 2d. 

“Clan Mathieson.’ ’—Delpotonoya, 2 cases sold 
at 3s 2d; ditto, 1 case sold at 2s 10d; ditto, 
3 cases sold at 2s 11d; ditto, 1 case sold at 2s1d; 
ditto, 1 case sold at 2s; ditto, 1 case sold at 
1s 10. 


CEYLON 


OBSERVER PRINTING WORKS. 


TEA, COFFEE, CINCHONA, COCOA, AND CARDAMOM SALES 


De eee 


i Pricr:—124 cents each 3 copies 


NO. 27 Cotomso, Juty 17, 1899. 30 cents ; 6 copies } rupee. 
COLOMBO Serre ag TEA Lot. Box. Pkgs Name. lbp ce: 
LARG e 194 Torwood 415 20 en bro or pek 2000 38 bid 
Z 195 418 28 do bro pek 2408 43 
Messrs. Forbes. & Walker. 196 421 37 ch or per 3034 37 
ae 197 424 39 do pek 2730 35 
[450,575 Ib. j 198 427 20 do  peksou 152038 
Lot. Box Pkgs. Name. Ibs ec 200 Macaldeniya 433 an é 
1 B,inestate 4 hf-c ro or pek 840 39 
ae 2086 9 ch com 810 32 202 438 15 do or pek 825 46 
2 2089 9 do dust 135024 aie gae Tih chy Dek ee) 
3 Doranakande 2092 11 ch bro pek 1155 39 204 445 7 do 
5 2:98 8 do pek No 2 720 34 Lhf-ch peksou 755 36 
17 Sirikandura 2134 8 ch _ bro pek s00 41 206 Humnasgeria 451 12 ch sou 1080 ©27 
93 Shrubs Hill 2152 46 ch bro pek 4600 40 207 454 Qhf-ch dust 720. 24 
24 2155 50 do pek 4250|, 37, 208 Stisted 457 50hf-ch bro orpek 3250 34 bid 
25 Kincora 2158 39hf-ch bro pek 2340 42 2u9 460 26 do or pek 1560 38 
26 2161 27 do or pek 1350 39 210 463 46 do pek 2760 37 
7 2164 21 ch pek 1680 35 211 466 57 do ek sou 8219 36 
298 2167 13 do pek No.2 1040 33 212 469 10 do ust 800 «4 
38 Sutton 2197 34hf-ch broor pek 1904 62bid | 2{8 Thedden 487 33 ch bro pek 3465 39 
39 2200 32 ch or pek 3200 43 bid | 219 490 8 do pek 800 37 
40 2203 12 do  pek 960 albid | 222 C 499 24 ch sou 2280 withd’n. 
41 2206 18 do pek sou 1260 40 223 Kelburne 502 shf-ch fans 760 do 
54 St.H 2245 13 ch bro pek 1480 32 225 Bobgill 508 46hf-ch pek sou 2070 do 
55 2248 13 do pek 1170 33 226 Knavesnaire 511 24 ch bro pek 2280 38 
66 Errolwood 3L 18 hf-ch Bro or pek 810 77 227 514 34 do pek 2720-36 
67 34 11 ch or pek 935 52 232 Castlereagh £529 17 ch bro pek 1615 63 
68 37 18 do pek 1620 41 233 532 15 do or pek 1275 43 
69 40 12 do pek sou 10.0 = 338 234 535 14 do pekoe 112042 
- 70 43 15hf-ch or peKkfans 750 36 938 iL 547 35 ch sou 2800 19 bid 
71 46 19 do dust 1425 26 245 Mawiliganga- 
72 Gonapitiya § 49 31hfch bropek 1705 45 watte 568 14hbf-ch broor pek 770 
73 52 35 do bropek 1925 45 247 Dee Man uate Heseke souu i cae 
74 55 30 do or pek 1470 52 248 577-63 do pek Soil ae aa 
75 58 23 do or pek 1127 50 261 Mcnkton 616 8 ch bropek 816 4 
76 61 91 ao pek 4368 41 268 eisk@s ‘dol! pake! vaniliee 
78 Kitulgalla 67 23 do ro orpek 1150 38 267 Lyegrove 634 10 do ree sip oe 
79 AO jon3 Gd), pet bek 730-39 263 OY ee7ii's dol) peck ag | |720'' 4 80 
80 43, ;19" chy, ;pek 1520, 34 983 Ella Oya 682 17 do. bropek 1700 2 bi 
86 Passara Group 91 19 ch  broerpek 1900 49 988 Middletom 697 12 do bro Pek 12 82 bid 
87 94 12. do or pek 1200 48 289 700 12 do ay rs 54 
88 97 16 do pek 1440 46 291 Melrose 96 a8 do, propel 2800". gs 
91 D, in estate 292 709 98 do pek> ee pe 
mark 106 ighf-ch broorpek 1080 34 293 712 33 do ee sou zat be 
95 118 22 do sou 110031 a ae P A 2610 34 
0 Ra 294 KPW 715 16hfch_ or pek 880 46 
97 Ugieside 124 10 ch congou 800 =—-30 995 718 15 do wOrnakd 5 
98 * a a de bre mix ‘ 700 29 296 721 30 do nek i228 ae 
101 Hayes oO roorpek 1100 56 2 i F 
102 189 28 do bro pek 230040 ede are me Ce eae ope Aare 8 
103 42 1 oO or pek 1105 43 ¢ . 7 7 aos 3 
104 145 36 do  pek 3420 36 302 TN 739 it a aust te cages Seat 
105 148.15 do; (peksou 1850), 184 ord Gteattariakte “Mie'o8 da)'l! Spropek,, , 80001, 44 bi 
106 Ganapalla 161 20 ch or pek 1800 42 \ 305 748 34 a Ae pe 8080 ee bid 
107 154 29 do broorpek 2610 37 306 veriag! doe nek aerate 
108 157 45 do  pek 800034 307 Ella Oya 754 15 do Bi Ror Fay eae 
109 160 25 do pek sou 1879 32 308 tf Oe aeDN IRE UN |) ageolase oe 
WW 3 o bropekfans700 34 9 = ‘0 
iL 166 9 do dust 774 8B Aco) ecesU hte) broek, auto, a6 
112 Morankande 169 8 ch bro pek 2800 38 318. "87 15 on Bek pe 1600 a bid 
113 172 2 () pe 1875 35 
114 175 11 do  péksou 990 33 au HGM oe ig ag pel sou 900 34 
126 High Forest 211 léhf-ch or pek 832 «76 393 son 18 an a pek 1440 38 
127 911 20 do broorpek 1240 45 304 eneuitG. dell, Chee PeTD ny 88 
128 217 21 do pek 924 45 395 Baers 1 pe sou 850 34 
129 Dammeria 220° 7 .ch broorpek 840 43 339 | ‘Craigmore BODIE ; to) bre pek fans 744 34 
130 223 44 do or pek 4400 46 - 333 5 35098 do ro or pek 2500 34 bid 
131 926 31 do bropek 3100 43 % o peksou 2520 30 bid 
132 229 29 do pek 2610 40 336 HF in estate 
133 232 13 do pek sou 1170 ° 40 mark 841 11 do 
134 ty ‘ 236 1 do ust 990 24 } lhf-ch bro orpek 1146 41 bid 
3 uanwella y € or pek 2295 35 caw: f 6 
16 St ae \urepek en, yg || eat Non seo 1at en! “brolpek 1095 ° ss bi 
137 244 26 de, do 2341) 33 342 859 30 do pek at B60 or bid 
138 247 10 do  peksou 90c 38 3 1 
jal Pallagodda 256 24 ch broorpek 2280 37 ap Ter ey a UL sme ye A 
142 259 23 do bru pek 2185 40 347 874 18 do pek sou 1440 33 
143 262 22 do or pek 1760 36 348 Penrhos 877 25 hf-ch Prove k 1325 is 
144 265 24 do pek 1800 34 349 Se past Garean eal ooo Ga 
145 | 268 26 do peksou 2080 33 350 e838 31 ch pek. 263539 
157 Stamford 354 Fairlawn 895 31hf-ch or pe 1240 45 
Hill 304.13 ch bro pek 136 52 355 398. 9 ch pek 810 42 
158 307 16 bf-ch or pek 720. 60bid | 359 Ambragalla 910 100hf-ch or pek 5000 40 
159 310 19 ch  pek 1/10. 44 360 O1SN85 i dGWlA Brolor poke 6100 o 
162 Digdola 319 36 ch bro pek 3240 36bid | 361 916 25 ch ek ei 2125 os 
163 322 23 do pek 1610 33 362 $19.40", day) 7 pek 3030 33 
164 325 9 do peksou 720, 31 375 1 W 958 20 do Dee nae 1700 0 
16 WL 328 10hf-ch bro pek 709 «43 403 Tin est. mark 1042 7 do Brotoripek 70 40 
170 Maligatenne 343 10 ch bro pek 1100 336 419 Florence 1090 9 do »b na Lae “4 ae 
173 Holton 352 21 ch bropek 1995 36 420 10oge4 do) uipekiy | ate ag 
174 355 14 do  pek 112034 495 Waratenne 1108, 15 do bro pek 1350 3 
175 858 9 do peksou 720. 33 426 1111 13 do pee 1040 oe 
188 N 397 11 hbf-ch dust 9902 427 Vathalana 1114 27 hf-ch Dolor pek 1620 38 


CEYLON PRODUCE SALES LIST. 


(Mr. B. John. —200,854 1b.] 


Lot. Box. 
8 Galloola 478 
9 481 

10 484 

16 Oonoogaloya 502 

17 505 

18 508 

19 Rookwood 611 

20 614 

21 Rondura 517 

22. 520 

23 523 

24 526 

26 Agra Ouvah 532 

27 535 

28 538 

29 641 

30 544 

32 Hila 550 

33 553 

34 556 

35 559 

36 562 

38 Gangawatte 568 

39 571 

41 577 

' 42 HS, in estate 
mark 580 

43 Brownlow 583 

44 586 

45 689 

46 592 

53 Mount Temple 613 

54 EHadella 616 

55 319 

56 622 

58 EE 628 

59 631 

60 634 

67 Poilakande 655 

68 658 

70 AK 664 

78 GW 688 

79 ‘ 691 

87 OF G, in estate 

mark 715 

88 PEG, inestate 

mark 718 
89 H G M, in estate 

mark 721 
OOS ie 724 
91 A O, inest. mark 

mark 727 

93 Bellongalla 733 

94 736 

96 Kotuageaera 742 

7 745 

101 Eladuwa 757 

102 760 

104 Ferndale 766 

107 Maryland 775 

108 7718 

109. Anchor, in est. 

mark 781 

113 Iona 793 

114 796 

115 799 

119 Murraythwaite 811 

120 814 

124 Lameliere 826 

125 829 

126 832 

123. LP 835 

131 Dalhouse 847 

132 854) 

133 853 


Pkgs. 


9 do 
39 ch 


Name. lb. 
bro pek 2900 
pekoe 3300 
pek sou 2690 
bro orpek 800 
bro pek 1620 
pekoe 1190 
pekoe 3410 
pek sop 3570 
or pek 1710 
bro pek 5600 
pekoe 3960 
pek sou 1710 
bro or pek 5850 
or pek 2090 
pekoe 1140 
pek sou 810 
pek fans 1530 
bro or pek 3900 
bro pek 3485 
or pek 980 
pekoe 720 
pek sou 2480 
or pek 1450 
pekoe 1360 
bro or pek 1440 
red leaf 900 
bro or pek 2640 
or pek 2210 
yekoe 1280 
dust 1092 
or pek fans 2510 
bro pe 3400 
pekoe 1980 
pek sou 880 
pek sou 2800 
fans 1040 
dust 1200 
bro pek 3800 
pekoe 2520 
bro pek 700 
pek sou 1710 
fans 3400 
bro pek 5700 
broorpek 1700 
bro or pek 3094 
pek sou 1750 
bro pek 1863 
pekoe 1760 
pek sou 720 
bro pek 2700 
pekoe 855 
bro pek 1000 
pekoe 1530 
or pek 1260 
bro pek 1100 
pekoe 1045 
unas 1440 
bro or peK 1380 
or pek 1805 
pekoe 15380 
bro pek 1235 
pekoe 1105 
bro pek 2128 
pekoe 2160 
pek sou 880 
bro mix 1020 
bro pek 1020 
pekoe No.1 1080 
pekoe No.2 760 


(Messrs. Somerville & Ca.— 


216,562 lb. 


Lot. Box. 
1 Florida 610 
2 613 

18 Lower Dickoya 661 

29 Hanagama 610 

30 697 

34 Nugawella 709 

35 712 

40 Gangwarily 727 

41 730 

42 733 

43 486 


Pkgs. 


Name. 


bro pek 
pek 


Lot. Box. Pkgs. Name. Ib) Ye. 
49 Yarrow 754 72hf-ch bro pek 4032 41 
50 757 71 do pek 3550 38 
62 EHllatenne 763 18 ch pek 1494 82 
63 Blaekburn 766 26 ch bro pek 2470 ° 37 
56 772 10 do pek sou 700 33 
59 Warakamure 784 25 ch bro pek 2500 34 bid 
60 787 20 do pek 1900 33 bid 
61 790 12 do pek sou 1080 30 bid 
67 Matapitiya 808 23 ch bro pek 2300 32 bid 
69 Dartry B 814 13hf-ch fans 845 33 
70 817 11 do dust 825 Rs 
71 ELF 820 9 ch pek 810 $2 
79 Glenalla 844 7 ch dust 1015 23 
84 Gampola 859 35 ch bro pek 2800 =. 35 bid 
85 Ambalaw2 862 13hf-ch pek fans 780 30 
86 865 20 do pek sou 800 32 
87 MB 868 13 ch fans 2002 23 bid 
88 Ravenseraig 871 17 ch or yek 144587 
89 874 32hf-ch bro pek 1760 38 
90 877 23 ch pek 2070 35 
92 883 12hf-ch fans 960 26 
97 G 898 20 ch bro pek 1900 35 bid 
98 Rayigam 901 46 ch bro pek 4370 =. 36 
99 904 35 do or pek 2625 35 
160 907 24 do pek 1920 34 
101 918 10 do pek sou 750 33 | 
103 Salawe 916 14 ch bro pek 147 37 
104 919 11 do  pek 1045 35 . 
105 922 14 do pek sou 1260 33 
107 Ingeriya 928 56hfch bro pek 2688 35 bid 
108 931 54 do pek WR4 33 . 
109 934 45 do pek sou 2070 32 
110 937 26 do bro pek fans1560 33 | 
111 W 940 5 ch dust 70) 22bid 
112 IP 948 21 ch pek sou 1890 8633 
114 Handrokande 949 17hfch bro pek 10 
115 952 17 do pek 850 
121 Roseneath 970 20 ch bro pek 2100 
122 973 9 do pek 810 
123 976 18 do pek sou 1530 
126 Harangalla 985 20 ch bio pek 1900 
127 988 46 do pek 3600 
128 Hilandhu 991 10 ch bro pek 1000 
129 994 10 do pek 950 
135 Raxawa TS cn bro or pek 5700 
136 16 28hfch or pek 1288 
137 19 51 do pek 4080 
138 22 24 ch pek sou 1800 
139 25 12hf-ch dust 1020 
145 MA 43 30hfch broorpek 1800 
146 46 9 ch pek 792 
147 49 10 do pek fans 820 
148 Galphele 52 43hf-ch bro pek 2360 
149 55 50 do pek 2250 
150 58 32 de pek sou 1440 
153 Tiddydale 67 16hf-ch bro pek 800 
154 70 18 ch  pek 1620 
156 G 76 19 ch _ red leaf 1653 
157 Monrovia 79 29 ch bro pek 2900 
159 85 33 do pek 2970 
160 88 14 do pek sou 1330 
163 California 97 8 ch bro 
164 100 9 do pek 855 
170 Forest Hill 1184, 25 ch pek 2125 
173 Kosgama 127-17 ch bro pek 1785 
174 130 10 do  pek 850 
176 CTF 136 21 ch pek sou 1680 
177 Ukuwela 139 34 ch bro or pek 3444 
1 hf-ch 

178 142 43 ch bro pek 4285 
179 145 22 ch pek 2245 

‘ 1 hf ch 
185 Woodthorpe 163 10 ch bro pek 1000 
186 166 18 do  pek 1530 
187 169 16 ch peksou 1248 
198 Hatdowa 202 17 ch bro pek 1615 
199 205 15 do  pek 1125 
200 208 17 do peksou 1275 
205 K 223 12 Bags peK sou 861 
206 226 68 do sou 3695 
209 Hangran Cya 235 30hf-ch bro pek 1660 
211 941 13 ch pek 1170 
212 244 11 do pek sou 825 


SMALL LOTS, 
[Messrs. Forbes & Walker] 


Lot Box Pkgs. Name. Ib. 

4 Doranaknde 2395 6 ch bro pek 570 
13 M’Golla 2122 2 ch or pek 190 
14 2125 2hf-ch bro orpek 110 
16 2128 2 ch pek 190 


16 2131 2 do pek sou 180 


CEYLON 


PRODUCE SALES LIST. 


Lot Box 
18 Sirikandura 2137 
19 2140 
20 S, in estate 

mark 2143 
21 2146 
22 2149 
37 Munukattia 

Ceylon, in est. 

mImark 2194 
42. JS 2209 
43 2212 
56 St. H. 1 
61 DED 16 
62 19 
63 22 
64 St. Andrew 25 
65 28 
77 Gonapitiya 64 
81 Kitulgalla 7€ 
82 79 
83 USA 82 
84 85 
85 88 
89 Passara Group 100 
90 103 
92 D, in estate 

mark 109 
93 112 
94 115 
96 Ugieside 121 
99 BPC 130 
100 133 
115 Morankande 178 
116 K 181 
ality? 184 
189 Ruanwella 250 
140 253 
146 Pallagodda 271 
447 274 
148 277 
149 280 
150 283 
160 Stamford 

Hill 313 
161 316 
166 WL 331 
167 334 
163 337 
169 340 
171 Maligatenne 346 
172 349 
176 BA 361 
185 N 388 
186 391 
187 394 
189 400 
190 403 
191 L NS, im est. 

mark 406 
19% 409 
193 412 
199 Torwood 430 
201 Macaldeniya 436 
205 448 
213 B D B, 

Invoice No.9 472 

214 Derby 475 
215 478 
216 481 
217 484 
220 Thedden 493 
221 496 
228 Knavesmire 517 
229 520 
235 Castlereagh 538 
236 54h 
237 544 
239 K W 550 
240 553 
241 556 
242 559 
243 562 
244 Waverley | 565 
246 Mawiliganga- 

watte O71 
249 580 
250 553 
26 NWD 601 
257 Kirrimettia 60% 
258 607 
259 610 
260 613 
263 Monkton: £622 
264 625 
265 628 


ye NI bo be bo 


1 hf-ch 


wore 


bow por 


16h 
9 


f-ch 
do 


Name. lb. 
pek 540 
pek sou 560 
dust 150 
fans SL 
bro tea 82 
dust 560 
fans 420 
dust 252 
dust 100 
bro pek 200 
or pek 180 
pek sou 320 
sou 120 
bro tea 140 
dust 640 
pek sou 100 
dust 170 
bro pek 200 
pek 360 
pek sou 595 
pek sou 400 
pek fans 75 
fans 300 
bro mix 480 
dust 540 
dust 560 
pek 249 
red leat 340 

ust 100 
sou 100 
dust 340 
congou 90 
dust 640 
bro or pek 

No. 2 285 

bro pek No, 2 200 
orpek ,, 2150 
pek » 2150 
pek sou ,, 2160 
pek sou 425 

unt 340 
pek 422 
pek sou 193 
pek dust 37 
dust 87 
pek 600 
pek sou 200 
red leaf 475 
bro pek 210 
pek sou 430 
pek fans 480 
red leaf 137 
fans 50 
bro pek 41 

ust 50 
pek sou 169 
dust 630 
bro pek 630 
sou 95 
red leaf 132 
bro or pek = 638 
bro pek 627 
pek 570 
pek sou 260 
pek sou 450 
dust 160 
pek sou 350 
dust 320 
pek sou 160 
fans 350 
dust 160 
bro pek 576 
or pek 464 
pek 288 
bro tea 132 
dust 651 
bro pek 479 
or pek 640 
pek sou 360 
dust 300 
bro tea 107 
bro mix 200 
dust 240 
fans 200 
unast 630 
pek sou 450 
bro mix 69 


Pkgs. 


Name. 


bro pek 

fans 

pek 

pek sou 

bro pek fans 
bro pek dust 


pek seu 

bro pek fans 
dust 

pek 

bro mix 
fans 

dust 

bro or pek 


br or pk fans 
pek sou 

po sou 
dust 

pek sou 

fans 

bro pek 

pek sou 
dust 

bro mix 

bro pek fans 
dust 

red leaf 


(Mr. BE. John.] 


Lot Box 
266 Lyegrove 631 
269 640 
234 Ella Oya 685 
285 686 
286 691 
287 694 
299 Kalupahana 703 
297 KPW 724 
298 727 
3083 AMB 742 
309 Ella Uya 760 
310 763 
311 766 
315 W in est. mark 778 
316 781 
320 Matale 793 
321 796 
326 KGD Sil 
327 814 
328 817 
329 820 
330 823 
331 826 
334 Passara Group835 
335 Maligatenne 838 
343 Weyungawatte 862 
344 865 
351 Penrhos 886 
352 889 
353 Fairlawn 892 
356 901 
35% 904 
358 907 
363 Ambragalla 922 
364 925 
365 928 
371 Aigburth 946 
372 949 
373 952 
374 955 
404 B Binestate 
mark 1045 
405 1048 
406 1051 
Lot Box. 
1 MG, in est. mark 457 
2 460 
3 463 
4 HS, in est. mark 466 
5 469 
6 472 
U 475 
11 Galloola 487 
25 Rondura 529 
31 Agra Ouvah 547 
37 Kila 565 
40 Gangawatte 574 
47 Orwell 595 
48 598 
49 H 601 
50 Gonavy 604 
51 607 
52 610 
57 Eadella 625 
61 St. Adam 637 
62 640 
63 643 
64 645 
65 649 
66 652 
69 Poilakande 661 
711 ~°S 667 
80 GW 694 
92 ACBA 730 
95 WHR 739 
90 Kotuagedera 748 
99 761 
100 754 
103. Eladuwa 763- 
105 Ferndale 769 
106 772 
110 Anchor, in est. 
mark 784 
116 Iona 802, 
117 805 
118 808 


121 Murraythwaite S17 


Pkgs. 


Name. 
bro pek sou 


pek sou 


unas 
sou 
bro mix 


or pek fans 
fans 

bro mix 

bro mixed 
dust 

pek sou 
dust: 

bro pek fans 


yek sou 
bru or pek 

fans 
dust 


4 CEYLON PRODUCE SALES LIST. 
Lot. Box. Pkgs. Name. lb, ¢. Lot Box Pkgs. Name. Ib. c 
122 820 5hf-ch bropekfans 325 32 151 Galphele 61 1 ch dust 10502 
123 823 2 do dust 10 23. | 152 64 1hf-ch sou 56 30 
127 Lameliere 835 6 do pek fans 450 29 155 Tiddydale 73 6 ch pek sou 540 «30 
129 Sumtravalle 841 4 ch unas 236 32 158 Monrovia 82 6 ch broorpek 630 35 
130 Dalhouse 844 6hf-ch orpek 270 61 161 RO 91 3 ch Tro tea 285 27 
134 856 4 do. dust 280 24 162 94 1 do pek dust 155 PAL 
165 California 103 6 ch pek sou 600 30 
166 106 3 do red leaf 267 €6 
s ille & C 167 109 1 a pek dust 203 0z 
i rvl1 bE UO. 1 hf-c 24 
iMicsste: Some ¢ p ] 168 Forest Hill 112 3hf-ch broorpek 165 23 
Lot. Box. Pkgs. Name. ibe. 169 115 5 ch _ bro pek 455 7 
171 121 4hf-ch fans 300 23 
3 Florida 616 5 ch  peksou 500 27 172 Donside 124 5hfch dust 450 32 
4 619 3 do bro tea 300 25 175 Kosgama 133 3 ch pek sou 225 3L 
5 622 1 de dust 130 22 180 Ukuwela 148 6 ch  peksou 645 
6 Allakolla 625 3 ch sou 27 27 1 hf-ch 
7 628 2hfch dust 190 rAl 181 Raven Oya 151 8hf-ch bro pek 416 41 
8 F, in estate 182 15413 do  pek 585 36 
mark 631 1 ch dust 107-21 183 157 12 do peksou 480 38 
9 634 4 do bro pek 420 30 184 160 1 do dust 42 22 
10 637 2 do  pek 174 31 188 Woodthorpe 172 4 ch sou 304 31 
11 640 5 do pek sou 480 31 189 175 lhf-bh dust 34 22 
1 hf-ch 190 Primrose Hill 178 4hf-ch bro pek 208 42 
12 643 1 ch bro tea 320 26 191 181 3 ch pek 255 36 
1 hf-ch 192 184 7 do pek sou 560 33 
13 646 3 ch Kk dust 555 20 193 187 1hf-ch ust 44 21 
14 Kirimettia 649 3 ch ro pek 390 89634 194 Patulpana 190 10 hf ch bro pek 550 834 
Lhf ch 195 193 10 do pek sou 500 30 
15 652 3 ch pek 356 32 196 196 8 do ek 400 31 
1 hf-ch 197 199 3 do ro mix 150 35 
16 655 1 ch pek sou 134 29 201 Hatdowa 211 4 ch fans 400 30 
1 hf-ch 202 213 1 do sou 75 28 
17 658 3 ch pek fans 360 26 | 203 217 1 do bro mix 85 27 
1 hf-ch 204 220 2 do dust 290 22 
19 Lower Dickoya 664 6 ch pek 540 33 207 K 229 4 Bags red leaf 232) "47 
Ww 667 2 do pek sou 190 31 208 232 4 do dust 348 18 
21 676 2hf-ch unas 108 34 210 Hangran Oya 238 7 ch or pek 525 41 
22, 673 2 ch bro mix TEP} 283 213 247 3hfch fans 195 31 
23 676 1hfch ust 92 22, 214 250 4 do dust 340 2 
24 679 2Sacks red leaf 130. 19 215 Anganakettia 253 5 ch bro pek 500 8634 
26 TK, in estate 216 256 4 do pe 390 82 
mark 82 Lhf-ch bro pek 50 3-25 217 259 3 do sou 350 3931 
26 685 1 do pek sou 48 24 1 hf ch 
a7 688 1 do unas 46 27 218 262 1 ch bro mtx 100 24 
98 691 3 ch  broor pek 291 30 219 265 lhfch dust 70 19 
31 Hanagama 700 7 ch  peksou 630 \ 30 
32 703 1 eR oon 83 = 
3 706 2 do ans 240 2 
36 Nugawella 715 3 ch  peksou 255 = 33 CEYLON COFFEE SALES IN LONDON. 
37 i 718 2 noon bre smoke 170 26 
721 2hf-c us 1700 24 
a H, in estate (From Our Commercial Gorrespondent.) 
tmaark 724 3 ch  pek dust 555 20 < 
44 Aberfoyle 739 12 hf-ch broor pek 600 42 MINCING LANE, June 23 
4 ee 2 ch Ls neo a0 oe : ‘‘ Sado Maru.”—Large Size Gonamotava, 1 tierce 
ni F eee z F 
7 748 3hf “ch bro pek fans 995 34 sold ay vas ; Size 1 ditto, 1 cask and 1 tierce 
751 3 ¢ ek dus 555 20 QD ss “ 
a ay estate uy “Duke of Portland.”—Size 1 Thotulagalla, 1 
mark 760 4hf-ch dust 320-22 tierce sold at 102s; Size 2 ditto, 4 casks sold at 
54 Blackburn i) dl ek pee pen se 97s 6d; Size 3 ditto, 1 tierce sold at 67s; PB 
56 7 ° us 7 H A : ¢ 5 
ee S7RS AGN BRoiteA 1498 ditto, 1 tierce sold at 95s. 
58 YB 781 2 ch pek dust 200 21 78 — 
OMe 798 3hfch_ pek 17i 32 
mark (J pek 2 
63 DBR, in estate CEYLON COCOA SALES IN LONDON. 
mark p98 1 a ch Lee pek - 36 
i 99 2 do ek sou 1 28 x ae 
is 302 1 do Aer 79, 22 “‘ Duke of Portland.”’—Sirigalla A, 47 bags sold 
66 805 1 ace 1ua.s 49 31 at 47s 6d; ditto T, 3 bags sold at 47s. 
68 Dartry B 811 5 ¢ ro tea 335 28 6G ee . 2 
30 Glonaila, RANG! Chi ¢fanis 500 23 bid Port Elliot.”—Wiharagama 3, 2 bags sold at 
81 850 3 do bro mix 315 25 45s 6d. nt é 
62 853 2 do con 180-27 “Clan Sutherland.”—Wiharagama D, 2 bags 
83 OL 856 6 oe pek dust 630 21bid | sold at 32s. 
¢ scraig 3. ¢ ek sou 240 32 > a 
oe Hey CIBC TAB 80 AMhtich: ie fans 330-24. “* Dardanus.”—OO Wiharagama, 19 bags sold 
94 Galatotta 889 as ch Be) pek 385 Ba at 66s. 
5 892 3 do pe 165 3 “ Clan Chisholm.”—2 Palli, 6 bags sold at 50s. 
102 D BK, ines rie Deana ae a Re “* Clan Mathieson.”—Palli, 3 bags sold at 51s; 
tate mark 913 2 ch Pek 180 31 sea damaged &c. f ia ae 
106 Salawe 925 2 © pek dus 306 24 6é . ros Palli, 31 azs so a 
113 IP 846 Shf-ch dust 435 22 Go Clan Chisholm.”—A ; 5 
116 Handrokande 955 3 hf-e pek sou 15 0 . ms 9 aie 
17 958 2 do dust 140. 24 “Clan Mathieson. —Kepitigalla, A eee sold 
118 T.U 961 6 ch _ or pek 600 34 at 63s; ditto, 19 bags sold at 56s ; ditto, 21 bags 
119° 964 2 do red leaf 120 23 sold at 54s: ditto, 4 bags sold at 48s; ditto, 3. 
120 967 aint ch GHee 200 eal bags sold at 44s. 
9 dus' 
198 is faa oan i ao bro mix 85 25 “ Prometheus.”—Lower Haloya, 3 bags sold at 
140 Raxawa 28 5 ae fans By Be 48s ; ditto, 1 bag sold at 438s. 3 
141 31 1 do sou ee sai 19 one at Gls. 
142 84 2hf-ch bro mix 180 35 shape bine. in spitigalle, 2 ba Bs sold 685 $ 
14438 XXK 37 b5hf-ch bro pek 300 32 bid y Orissa.”—Bandarapola, gi > 
144MA 40 8 ch _ or pek 656 52bid ° ditto 2, 4 bags sold at 54s. 


—— 


CEYLON PRODUCE 


SALE LIST. 


| 


** Plysses.”—Ingurngalla A, 33 bags sold at 66s. 

* Orissa.”—Ingurugalla 2, 1 bag sold at 48s. 

“ Dardanus.”—Maousava AA, 18 bags sold at 
tis. 


CEYLON CARDAMOMS SALES IN 
LONDON. 


** Prometheus.”—Katooloya EX, 1 case sold at 
4d: ditto AA, 6 cases sold at 2s 8d; ditto A, 
eases sold at 2s 3d; ditto B, 4 cases sold at 
6s 7d ; ditto B, 3 cases sold at Is 6d; ditto C, 


1 case sold at 2s 3d; OBEC in estate mark, 
Nilloomally Mysore, 1 case sold at 2s 5d; 2 


cases sold at 2s 3d; 1 case sold at 2s: Seed, 1 
bag sold at Is 1ld: OBEC Dankande in estate 
mark, 3 cases sold at 2s 10d: 2 cases sold at 
Ys 4d. 

* Matiana.”—Yattawatte 1. 4 cases sold at 2s 
8d: ditto 2, 1 case sold at Is 6d; Seed, 2 cases 
sold at 2s 11d. 

‘**Duke of Norfolk.”—FFS in estate mark, 3 
cases sold at 2s 8d; 1 case sold at 1s 10d; 2 
cases sold at 2s 6d; 1 case sold at Is 9d. 

*Ulysses.”—Peru, 2 cases sold at 2s dd. 

“ City of Sparta.”"—OBEC in estate mark, Nillo- 
mally, 2 cases sold at 2s 4d; 2 cases sold at 2s 
ld; 1 case sold at 28; OBEC Dankande in 
estate mark, 2 cases sold at Is 9d; Elkadua, 2, 
eases sold at 2s 1d; 1 case sold at 2s. 


* Socotra.”—-OBEC in estate mark, Niloomally, 
4 cases sold at 2s 1d; 1 case sold at Is 8d. 

Clan Mathieson.”—Pitakande Group No. 1, 2 
cases sold at 2s 8d; 2 cases sold at 2s 7d; No. 
2, 2 cases sold at 28s 2d; 1 case sold at 2s 1d; 
No. 3, 1 case sold at 1s 6d: No. 1, 2 eases sold 
at 2s 4d; 2 cases sold at 2s 3d; No. 2, 2 cases 
sold at 1s 9d; No. 3, 1 case sold at 1s 6d; No. 


ay 


1. 2 cases sold at 2s 6d; 4 cases sold at Ys Bd: 
No. 2, 4 cases sold at 2s 2d; No. 3, 1 case sold 


at Is 5d. 
* Duke of Norfolk.”—JJA & Co. in estate mark 


A Mysore, 4 cases sold at 2s 3d; ditto C. 2 


cases sold at Is 6d; ditto D, 7 cases sold at 
1s 6d; ASM in estate mark, Mysore, 2. cases 


sold at Is 9d; ditto 
Is 10d. 


“Clan Mathieson.” —ASM inestate mark, Mysore 
Seed, J] case sold at 2s. 

** Sado Maru.”—CC, 6 cases sold at 1s 8d; CC, 
1 bag sold at 2s 1d; CC, 2 bags sold at Is 10d. 

*Prometheus.”—Duckwari Al, 1 case sold at 
4s; ditto C Splits, 2 cases sold at 2s 8d ; ditto. 
Seed, 1 case sold at 2s 4d. 

*“ Sado Maru.”—Nawanagalla 1, 1 case sold at 
3s Sd; ditto 2, 9 cases sold at 2s 9d; ditto 3, 
1 case sold at Is 10d; ditto 4.5 1 case sold at 
2s: ditto 5, 2 cases sold at 1s 10d. 

** Oceanien.”—Nawanagalla 2, 4 cases sold at 
2s 9d ; ditto 3, 1 case sold at 1s 8d; ditto 4. 1 
case sold at 1s 9d. 


** Clan Matheson.”—Nawanagalla C, 1 case sold 
at is 1fd. 


C Ceylon, 3 cases sold at 


@87ERVER PRINFING WORKS. 
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TEA, COFFEE, CINCHONA, COCOA, AND CARDAMOM SALES, 


Pricr :—124 cents each 3 copies 
NO. 28 Conompo; Jury 24, 1899. { 30 cents; 6 copies 4 rupee. 
a TEA Lot. Box. Pkgs. Name Ib. se. 
COLOM BO SALES OF 210 DM V 1744 25 ch bro pek 2375 34 bid: 
PR 211 1747 31 do pek 262) 81 bid 
LARGE LOTS. 212 1750 10 do pek son B00 30 
eee 216 Scrubs 1762 10 ch bro or pek 1000 46 bid. 
: = Z ks . 
Messrs. Forbes & Walker. ae 1768 9 ie aid ie 30 1 oy 
[672,888 1b.) 221 Matalawa 177 10 hf-ch dust £40) 21 Re 
> 222 1780 8&7 do e 6351 31 bi 
Lot. Box Pkgs. Name. Ibsjie: ee Hi viniestate P 
2 New Peacock 1120 14 ch  pek sou 1260-33 mark 1789 13 ch unas 1235. 8t 
4 1126 23hf-ch pekfans 1725 27 233 St.Heliers 1813 23hf-ch bro orpek 1150 53 
8 Karowkettia 1137 7 ch pek 723 29 234 1816 20 ch 
18 Kosgalla 1168 49hf-ch bro pek 2450 89-335 5hf-ch bro pek 15385 42 
19 1171 41 do pek 1845 43 235 1819 16 ch  pek 1403 36 
21 1177 43 «de pek sou 1150 31 239 Patiagama 1831 19 ch or pek 1615 42 
26 Ketadola 1192 7 ch pek 700 32 240 134 20 do pek 1600 37 
31 Abbotsleigh 1207 11 ch or pek 1001 62 241 1837 25 do pek sou 2000-34 
47 Grange 242 Stafford 1840 16 ch bro or pek 1120 51 
Garden 1555 2f ch bro or peK 2400 43 243 1843 13 do or pek 1300 52 
48 125< 13 do pek 1300 §=636 bid | 244 1846 15 do pekoe 1425 48 
61 Hatton 1267 24 ch bropek 1440 55 248 WN 1858 16 ch brotea 1344 21 
52 1270 33 do pek 1650 42 249 1861 8 do fans 960 14 
55 Mousakelle 1279 24 ch bro or pek 2400 430 £50 1864 15 aa bro tea. 1320 26 
56 1232 19 do or pek 1000 = 38 bid | 251 Naseby 1867 30hf-ch broorpek 1710 58 
*57 1285 10 do ek 1000 36 252 170 15 do pek 750 48 
60 Daphne 1294 8 ch bro pek 76C 36 253 1873 14 do pek sou 742 43 
66 Trewardene 1312 1l ch bro pek 1100 = 32 bid | 2954 Kilkenny 1876 30 ch or pek 3000-38 bil 
67 1315 17 do pek 1530 30 255 1x79 29 do pek 2262 33 
73 Anningkande 1333 11 ch bro pek 110€ 38 256 a Uva 1882 58hf-ch broor pek 3770 45 
74 1336 22 do pek 2090 36 257 1885 33 ch pek 3135 41 
75 Deaculla 1339 50 ch bro pek 38075 49 258 1888 13 do pek sou 10:0 40 
7 1342 90 do pek 210041 264 Pallagodda 1906 16 ch bro orpek 16(0 35 
7 1345 20 do pek sou 1400 36 265 1909 17 do bro pek 1700 39 
78 Agraoya 1348 19 ch bro pek 1900 43 266 1912 15 do or pek 1350 35 bid! 
79 1351 #0 do pek 1800 =. 36 267 1915 16 do pek 1280 33 
80 1354 19 do or pek 1615 41 268 1918 16 do pek sou 1360 32 
| 81 1357 9 do pek sou 810 34 270 1924 23 do dust, 1840 23 
384 Asvot 1366 15 ch bro pek 150037 974 Ruanwella 1936 24hf-ch or pek 2040-25 bid) 
85 1369 16 do or pek 1440 37 275 1939 17 do bro pek 1020 36 
86 1372 15 do pek 1350 34 276 1942 22 do pek 1980 33 
87 1375 19 do pek sou 900 3 277 1945 9 ch pek sou 810 3L 
\ 93 Cotswold 1393 17 ch bro pek 1530 44 280 Dammeria 1954 6 do bro or pek 720 40 
| 94 1396 16 do pek 144037 281 1957 15 do or pek 1500 48 
95 1399 14 do pek sou W500 385 282 1960 14 do bro pek 1400 43 
| 98 Monkswool 1408 21hf-ch bro pek 1050 50 bid | 233 1963 11 do dust 990 40: 
99 St. Leonards-on- ® 293 Weoya 1993 45 ch bro or pek 4500 36 
Sea 1411 21 ch bro pek 1890 34 294 1996 20 do or pek 1900 37 
1417 27 do pek 1360-32 295 1999 36 do pek 3240-385 
1420 10 do pek sou 900 29 296 2002 27 do pek sou 2295 33 
Ambalan- 297 2005 44 de scu 3520 28 
goda 1426 18 ch bro pek 1800 48 299 2011 14 do dust 2100 22 
1429 16 do pek 1520 45 300 Erracht 2014 44 ch broorpek 4180 34 
Monkswood 1462 21hf-ch bro pek 1050 61 301 2017 23 ch bro pek 1840 37 
1465 22 do or pek 1100 67 302 2020 57 do pek 3990 32 
1468 23 ch pek 2970 48 303 2023 30 do pek sou 2100 31 
1471 il do pek sou 880 4 304 2026 17 do do No2 1377 28 
1474 16bf-ch fans 89687 306 Clunes 2032 26 ch broorpek 2470 34 
O’Bedde 1489 8 ch bro pek 800 43 307 2035 26 do bro pek 2080 35 bid! 
1495 8& do pek 760 36 308 2038 51 do pek 4080 32 
Springwood 1525 12 ch congou 900 29 319 2041 23 do pek sou 1955 3) 
Ismalle 1540 21 ch ~~ sou 1722.29 311 Dea Ella 2047 30hf-ch broor pek 1800 42 
1543 26 do fans 3380 28 oe, 2050 61 do or pek 3050 a9 
1546 14 do dust 1960 23 313 2053 46 do pek 2300 36 
Hornsey 1552 21 hf-ch bro or pek 1050 5t bid | 314 2056 34 do  peksou 1564 33 
1555 17 ch or pek 16% 4é bid | 515 2059 14 do fans 784 28 
1558 26hf-ch bro pek 1560 46 317. Knavesmire 2065 23 ch bro pek 2185 38 
1561 11 ch pek 990 43 318 2068 32 do pek 2560 35 
Vogan 1570 52 ch bro pek 4940 38 bid | 329 OS S, in estate 
1573 47 do pek 3995 34 mark 2101 20 ch broor pek 1500 39 bid 
DM V 1600 25 ch bro pek 2375 = 35 330 ‘2104 21 do bro pek 1470 = 87 bid 
1603 30 do pek 2530 33 331 2107 31 do pek 2480 36 
1606 11 do  peksou 3380031 337 Harrington 2125 27hf-ch broorpek 1458 65 
Holton 1609 22 ch bro pek 2090 §=634 bid | $38 2128 22 ch or pek 1980 42 bidi 
1612 10 do pek 800 33 339 2181 15 do pek A 1350 88 bid 
CSG 1633. &6hf-ch bro pek 2800 42 bid | 342 Tavalamtenne 2140 14 do  broor pex 1400 36 bid 
1636 41 ch pek 3280 36 348 KP W 2158 37 hf-ch pek 1665 34 
1639 10 do pek sou 800 32 3852 Middleston 2170 17 do bro or pek 935 20 
Frogmore 1651 13 hf-ch bro pek 715 49 253 2173813 chi bro pek 1300 55 
Bargany 1663 19hf-ch bro or pek 1235 56 bid | 355 Coreen °179 36 hf-ch bro pek 2160 39 bid 
1666 14 ch or pek 1540. 41 bid 356 2182 14 ch or pek 1260 43 bid 
1669 12 do pek 1200 40 bid 357 2185 12 do pek 10£0 37 bid: 
Yaha Ella 1678 18 ch bro pek 1300 36bid | 858 Geragama 2188 25 do bro pek 2375 = 336 
1681 15 do pek 1260 34 bid 359 : 2191 20 do pek 1700 33 
1684 12 do pek sou 1170 32 _| 360 2194 10 do pek sou 850 32 
Glendon 1693 40 ch bro pek 3800 36 362 2200 Qhf-ch dust 720 22 
1696 12 do or pek 900 36 363 Waratenne 2203 25 ch bro pek 2375 36 
1699 44 do pek 3080 33 364 2206 22 do ek 1760 33. 
1/02 16 do pek sou 1200 32 868 Inverness 2218 47:hf-ch ro pek 2585 47 
Gallustain 1711 28hf-ch bro pek 1400 39 369 2221 23 ch pek 2185 42 
1714 15 ch pek 1200 34 370 2224 14 do pek sou 1330 38 
Cooroondoo- 372 Carfax 2230 19 do  broorpek 1990 50 
watte | 1726 14hf-ch bropek 770 = 45 373 2253 20 do or pek 1800 46 


1729 19 do pek 950 37 374 2736 22 do  pek 1980 44 


2 CEYLON PRODUCE SALES LIST. 


Lot Box. Pkgs. Name. N05 Lot Box Pkgs. Name. lb. e. 

375 Dunkeld 2239 GOhf-ch bro pek 3600 46 958 T'Villa 538 14 do bropek 1400 33 bid 
376 2242 11 ch or pek 1046 43 559 541 9 do or pek 900 33 bid 
377 2245 25 do  pek 2950 = 4L 560 544 37 do  pek 3330 30 bid 
380 , 4 11hf-ch dust 990 45 561 547 12 do pek sou 3080-28 bid 
331 DBE 7 8 ch yed eaf 880 27 562 5b) 22) do son 1s70 26 bid 
383 Letchemy 13 8 do dust 1120-82 563 5<3 5 do fans 709 

388 Seenagolla 28 15hf-ch bro pek 975 45 570 Matale 574 32 hi-ch bre pek 1920 38 
394 Aberdeen 46 32 ch bro pek 2976 36 571 577, 13 ¢ pek 1170. 337 
395 49 42 do or pek 3150 43 672 o 580 9 do pek sou S10 2 

396 52 29 do pek 2175 oye 574 Digdola 586 10 do bro pek 900) 34 
399 Killarney 61 36hf-ch broor pek 198) 44 575 589 31 do  pek 217032 
400 64 23 ch pek sou 2070-37 5 73 Glencorse 598 31 do bro or pek 2945 42 
402 Hatherleigh 70 40 do  broorpek 4000 34bid | 59 601 9 do broorpek 729 
403 i 73. 39 do pek 3305 59 580 604 42 do bro pek 3:60 36 
404 76 20 do  pek sou 1900 28 bid | 581 607 29 do pek 2175. BA 
406 82 6 do dust 900 20 bid } ©32 610 25 do pek sou 1750 32 
407 Grat Valley, 586 West Molyxop dere 19 do pek sou 1520-38 

Ceylon in est. . 587 625 v7 hf-ch dust 2430 8§©.36 
mark 85 25hf-ch or pek 1540 40 592 Galapitakandeo49 47 do bro pek 4700 43 

408 88 28 do tro pek 1250-1 593 643 29 do  pek 2300 42 
409 91 19 ch pek 170 38 594 646 15 do pek sou 1425 40 
410 ' 94 15 do pek sou 3125 35 

414 106 100 nee ico pek 5500 42 are 
‘417 ~Pussella L518 ro pek 1692 40 ¥ 

418 | 118 21 do or pek 1596 36 {Messrs. Somerville & Co.— 

419 _121 34 do pek 2686 35 251,324 Ib.) 

422 HE 130.19 do pek 950 35 Bilge oe 

424 Ayapolakande 136 13 do bro or pek 1300 40 1 Ossington 268 12 ch ‘bro pek 1200 35 

425 139 59 do bro pek E3LC 39 bid 2 %71 18 do pek 1800 62 
426 142 44 do \pek 3520 36 3 274 10 do pek sou 1¢00 29 
427 145 8 do pek sov 720 33 | 6 Tientsin 2-5 10 ch dust 1200 25 

435 : 169 60 do bro pek 54100 39 bid 9 HIS 292 18hf-ch bre pek 1080 36 6d 
426 172 40 do pek 3200 35 bid 10 295 16 do pek 960 35 

437 175 8 do. ypek sou 720 83 j1 Illukettia 293 13 ch bro pek 1430 35 

447 Forres 205 19hf-ch bro pek 950 47 12 201 13 do pek 13\0 32 

448 203 9 do dust 720 21 13 304 7 do pek sou 700 29 

449 Yataderiya o7e aS chi bro or pek 1836 41 13 Clova 312 18hfch bro pek 900 37 

450 214 34 do bro pek 3230 34 19 322 22 do’ pek 100 32 bi 
451 217° 13 «do or pek 1144 35 bid 20 325 £0 do pek sou 1350 30 

452 22) 53 do pek 4134 32 bid 23 Nyanza 334 8 ch bro pek £00 46 bid 
453 223 15 do .; pek sou 1095 30 bid 25 340 15 do pek 1275 37 bid 
459 Trex 241 29 do bro pek 2900 =. 39 25 Haviland 349 60hf-ch broorpek 3°00 37 bid 
460 244 20 do pek 1950 34 29 352 43 ch or pek 3870 34 bid 
461 247 15 do pek sou 1392 30 30 353) 43 do pek 3665 3% 

464 Maligatenne 256 °9 do unast 721 2€ bid 31 358 14 do pekE sou 1120 “9 
466. Gonapitiya 262 23hf-ch or pek 1150 48 35 Theberton 370 22 ch  broorpek 2090 3 

467 265 23 do bro pek 1150 47 36 373 19 do pek 1710 34 

4t8 268/ 55 do pek sou 2585 39 41 Dryburgh 388 22hf-ch pek 924 35 
469 271 26 do pek fans 1664 31 44 Marigold * 397 95hf-ch bro pek 5320 39 bid 
470 274 10 do dust 800 23 45 505 45 do pek 2250 41 

479 Band D 301 16 do dust 1550 22 46 508 24 do pek sou 1056 38 

482 Talgaswela 310 9 ch bro pek 55 37 bid | 58 Minna 544 27 ch or pek 2295 41 

483 313. 7 do bro pek No 2 700 33 59 547 11 do pek 990 39 
484.7 316 15 do or pek 1350 36 60 550 9 do pek sou 810 36 

485 819 14 do pek 1260 33 62 PT N, in estate 

486. 3¥2 9 do pek sou 765 By4 mark 556 30hf-ch peksou 1500 26 

488. Pansalatenne 328 15 do broor pek 1425 45 63 Charlie Hill 559 20hfch tro pek 1100334 

489 331 43 Go bro pek 3870 37 bid 64 © £62 14 do pek 760 32 

490 334 18 co pek 1440 35 67 Mary Hill 571 13 ch bro pek 1301) 37 bid 
491 337 18 do pek sou 1440 32 68 574 10 do pek 950 35 

A495 349 12 do unast 960 29 71 Arduthie 583 28hfch bo pek 1400 38 

496 Udabage 352 29hfch bro pek 1740 34 bid 72, 5%6 39 do pek 19590 35 

497 355 20 do pek 1100 34 76 Wilpita 598 $8 ch bro pek 855 35 

498 358 20 do pek sou 1000 32 1 hf-ch 

500 Dinest.mark 364 22 do  xou W0 27 83 Mipitiakande 619 31 ch pek sou 2480 30 

501 Pine Hill 367 32 do bro or pek 1856 53 84 622 17 do pek fans 1360 22 

502 370 52 do or pek 2912 43 §5 Orion 625 28 ch bro or pek 3080 39 bid 
503 373 54 ch pek 4590 36 &6 628 88 do bro pek S800 35 bid 
504 376 10 do pek sou 850 34 7 631 26 do pek 2470 35 
6510 Lauderdale 394 19 ch bro pek 190) 35 88 634 13 do pek sou 1170 33 

511 397 37 do pek 8515 32 €9 Annandale 637 17 hf-ch or pek 884 47 
‘512 400 35 do pek sou 3325 30 bid 90 610 21 do pek 1003 41 

513 403. 21 do bro pex fans2100 33 91 643 17 do pek sou 935 37 

514 416 15 do dust 1050 24 92 New Valley 646 25 ch bro or pek 2500 48 

515 409 69 do bro pek 6900 34 bid 93 649 16 do orpek 1440 43 

517 Blairgowrie 415 54 do sou 4320 23 04 652 2L do pek 2100 39 

519 WK 421 27 hf-ch or pek 1350 44 bid | 95 655 12 do pek sou 1080 38 
521 Ellamulla, 427. 9 ch dust 900 28 98 NIT 664 12 ch unas No. 2 1080 27 

525° Hunasgeria ,439 18 do bro or pek 1800 35 bid 100 Goonambil 670. 25 ech bro or pek 2100 37 bid 
526 442 38 do bro pek 8800 34 bid 101 673 53 do bro pek 3816 37 

527 445 22 do pek 2090 31 bid 102 676 434 ch or pek 774 46 

528 448 19 do pek sou 1710 30 bid 103 679 27 ch pek No.1 2160 34 

629 Longford 451 7 do tro pek 700 39 104 682 18 do pek No. 2 1548 33 
530 454 10 do or pek 850 41 105 685 23 do pek sou 1656 33 

531 457 17 do pek 1615 36 106 683 18 do dust 1620 21 

532 ; 460 9 do pek sou 819 33 109 Rarnagalla 697 42 ch bro or pek 3360 40 

534. GK 466 10 do bro tea 900 30 110 7/0 10 do or pek 800 46 
535 469 14 do dust 1960 22, 111 703 37 do pex 3108 37 
536 Carberry 472 27 do bro pek 2430 35 112 706 24 do pek sou 1920 35 

537 F 475 22 do pek 1980 34 113 709 18 do fans 1656 33 

539 481 8 do bro orpek 880 34 114 712 15 do fans 1560 32 

560 Telkelled 514 80 do or pek 2980 43 bid 116 Castlemilk 718 20 ch bro pek 2200 41 

551 Bandara Eliya 517 86hf-ch broorpek 6160 38 117 721. 18 do or pek 1620 39 

652 520 98 do or pek 4900 40 118 724 35 do pek 3325-386 

553 428 86 ch  pek 3060 30° 119 727 20 do eksou 1600 33 

554 526 87 do pek sou 2849 33 123 739 17 hf-ch ro pek 1003 57 

556 5382 8 do dust 720 8=—22 124 742 21 ch pek 1886 42 


CEYLON PRODUCE SALES LIST. 


9 


ch 


pek sou 


pek 
bro or pek 
bro pek 
pek 


Lot Box 
127 Weyweltalawa 751 
128 754 
129 757 
130 760 
144 IP 802 
146 W 803 
148 Romania 814 
149 817 
150 §20 
155 Hapugasmulle 835 
156 8 8 
157 S41 
460 Rayigam 250 
161 853 
162 $56 
163 859 
q i 862 
167 KC TF, in es- 

tate mark 87L 

170 MB 880 
171 Siriniwasa See 
172 826 
173 $9 
176 Welgampola 898 
VW 90L 
180 D 910 
181 Ferriby 913, 
182 916 
183 919 
188 Tyspane 934 
189 937 
190 Killin 940 
195 Kurulugalla 955 
196 958 
197 961 
“210 YSPA 1L 
213 Ravenscraig 10 
218 MA 25 
19 ugama 28 
220 31 
221 34 
223 Weygalla 40 
nes 43. 
925 46 
(Mr. HE. 

4 Mel Villa 868 
5 871 
5 874 
9 Loughton 883 
10 886 
11 889 
13 Perth 895 
14 893 
23 Mocha 925 
24 928 
25 931 
20 934 
27 937 
29 Yapame 943 
30, 946 
81 949 
32 Glassaugh 952 
33 955 
34 958 
35 961 
36 Nahavilla 964 
37 967 
38 970 
40 976 
42 Tebuana 932 
43 985 
44 988 
48 R, inest. mark 1000 
49 3 
50 Glasgow 6 
‘51 9 
52 12 
53 15 
56 18 
55 ND 21 
58 Rondura 30 
59 33 
60 36 
61 e 3g 
63 Coslande 5 
64 48 
69 Oonoogaloya 63 
70 66 
71 Cleveland 69 
G2 72 
73 75 
75 Koslande 81 
“76 84 


24 


do 


do 


bro pek 
pekoe 
pek sou 
bro pek 
pekoe 

pek sou 
bro or pek 
pekoe 

bro or pek 
or pek 
pekoe 
pek sou 
fans 

bro pek 

y ekve 
pek sou 
or pek 
bro or pek 
pekoe 
pek sou 
bro or pek 
or pek 
pekoe 

sou 

bro pek 
pekve 
pekoe No. i 
dust 
congou 
bro or pek 
bro pek 
ov pek 
pekoe 
fans 

bro pek 

or pek 
bro pek 
pekoe 

pek sou 
bru pek 
pekoe 

pek sou 
fans 

bro or pek 
pekoe 

pek sou 
bro pek 
pekoe 


‘Tb. 


5130 
1550 
2480 
1540 

720 

700 
1007 

950 

700 
3080 
3230 

720 
4140 
2100 
1:40 
1014 
3108 


2125 
2002 
2100 
2400 

700 

935 
1624 

$20 
2070 
2550 
1680 
3000 
3360 

850 
1700 
2070 

990 

800 

810 
1800 
1500 
1615 
1275 
2900 
2430 
1476 


1300 
1300 

700 
2530 
3700 

350 
4950 

840 
3000 
1260 
2520 

96u 
1770 
2420 
1045 

760 
1092 
1560 
1620 

700 
9100 
1600 
1500 

810 
1870 
1950 
2125 
2875 

720 
2100 
2808 
1690 
2600 
1209 

935 
1050 
3600 


32 bid 
31 bid 
20 bid 


28 
22 bid 
38 
34 
31 
33 
31 
19 bid 
36 
32 
30 
40 
35 
35 
34 
28 
26 
30 
33 
47 
39 
32 
30 
39 
33 
31 


80 bid 
out 


withd’n 


47 
43 
42 
70 
46 bid 
44 


28 bid 


41 
36 bid 
33 
30 
42 bid 


Lot. Box. 
81 St. John’s 99 
82 102 
83 105 
84 108 
85 Whyddon 111 
86 114 
87 117 
88 120 
£9 Glentilt 123 
90 126 
92 132 
93 Ben Nevis 135 
95 1t1 
110 Park Hill 186 
111 Brownlow 189 
112 192 
113 195 
114 198 
118 Ratwatte 210 
119 213 
120 216 
12L Eadella 219 
122 222 
123 225 
124 228 
125 Claremont 231 
126 234 
128 Ferndale 240 
131 249 
133 Delpotonoya 255 
135 Agra Ouvah 261 
136 264 
137 267 
143 G Valley 285 
145 Orange Field 291 
146 294 
152 WK 312 
156 Arncliff 324 
157 327 
158 330 
160 New Ella 336 
164 Doonhinda 318 
165 351 
166 B54 
169 Dickapittiya 363 
170 366 
171 369 
172 372 
W73 375 
180 Suduganga 396 
181 399 
182 402 
185 Galella 411 
186 414 
188 Birnam 420 
192 Bellongalla 432 
194 Elemane 438 
195 441 
196 444 


198 CW,jin est.mark 450 


45 


35 
31 
10 
37 


Name. Ib, 
bro or pek 1736 
or pek 1560 
pekoe 1680 
pek sou 1620 
bro pek 1710 
or pek 1000 
pekoe 1700 
pek sou 1040 
bro pek 2200 
pekoe 891 
fans 960. 
bro pek 840 
pekoe 1260 
pek sou 900 
bro or pek 1760 
or pek 1496 
pekoe 935 
dust 1092 
bro pek 3600 
pekve 3690 
pek sou 1120 
bro pek 2100 
pekoe 1620 
pek sou 800 
dust 875 
bro or pek 1980 
pekoe 810 
bro or pek 1200 
pekoe 1170 
dust 1750 
bro pek No.11364 
bro or pek 

No.2 1426 
or pek 1080 
pekoel 1080 
bro pek 2800 
pekoe 3100 
bro or pek 114) 
or pek 1392 
bro or pek 2640 
pekoe 2088 
pekoe 800 
bro pek 1980 
pekoe 3100 
pek sou 1425 
bro pek 1600 
pekoe 2200 
pek sou 900 
dust 800 
fans 770 
or pek 900 
bro or pek 1560 
pek sou 1870 
or pek 1020 
bro or pek 100 
pek sou 2706 
bro pek 2000 
bro pek 3500 
pekoe 2790 
pek sou 900 
bro pek 3644 


SMALL LOTS. 


(Messrs. Forbes & Walker] 
5 hf-ch 


3 NewPeacock 1123 
5 SG 1129 
6 1132 
7 Karowkettia 1135 
9 Carandon 1141 
10 J144 
1L M’Golla 1137 
15 UBN 1159 
16 1162 
17 1165 
20 Kosgalla 1174 
22 1180 
23 1183 
24 GAB 1186 
25 Ketadolla 1189 
27 1195 
28 1198 
29 1201 
30 1214 
32 Abbotsleigh 1210 
39 Yatiyana 1231 
40 1234 
41 1237 
42 1240 
43 1243 
44 1246 
45 1249 
46 1252 


bro mix 250 
pek sou 368 
sou 164 
bro pek 562 
bro pek 660 
pek 400 
dust £00 
bro pek 260 
pek 247 
pek sou 215 
or pek 450 
bro pek 350 
bro vek fans 70 
bro tea 530 
bro pek 519 
pek sou 10 
sou 96 
fans 60 
bro mix 71 
sou O37 
or pek 12 
bro pek 460 
ek 6418 
do No2 56 
congou 104 
dust 06 
unas 162 
peksou 378 


c. 
54 bid 


80 bid 
46 bid. 
41 
38 
23 
25 bid 
32 bid 
30 bid 
36 bid 
34 
32 
21 
37 
34 

i withd’n 
23 
71 


62 
50 
37 
82 
3L 
37 
4ibid 
37bid 
36 
30 
53 bid 
46 
39 
43 
88 
34 
22 
28 
40 
43 bid 
36 
46 
38 bid 
32 
36 bid. 
40 bid 
38 
35 
33 bid 


4 CEYLON PRODUCE SALES LIST. 
Lot. Box. Pkgs. Name. lb. 
Lot Box Pkgs. Name. Ib. c. Sap 1980' A chi alike palo = ai 
49 Grange Garden 1261 1 ch pek sou 100 34 278 1933 1 do or pek ,, 2 90 
50 1264 3hf-ch dust 255 30 278 Ruanwella 1948 1 ch congou 100 
53 Hatton 1273 3 ch pek sou 240 37 279 1951 7 do dusct 500 
54 1276 2 do dust 224 22 234 Dammeria 1966 5 ch pes sou 5u0 
5S Mousakella 1288 3 ch sou 300s 83 285 1969 4 do bro mix 400 
49 1291 3hf-ch dust 255 35 286 1972 6 do dust 540 
61 Daphne 1297 7 ch  pek 595 BL 298 Weoya 2003 2 ch  brotea 110 
62 1300 4 ch pek sou 320 29 305 Erracht 2029 3 do pek dust 463 
63 1303 1 do bro pek fans 95 26 310 Clunes 2044 7 ch sou 595 
64 1306 1 do dust 150 22 316 Dea Ella 2062 Thf-ch dust 518 
65 4 1309 2 do red leat 170 18 319 Knavesmire 2071 5 ch pek sou 350 
68 Trewardena 1318 2 ch pek sou 190 29 320 2074 4hf-ch dust 320 
69 1321 4 do fans 360 27 pezgesin est.mark 2110 4 ch  pek sou 320 
70 1324 2 do dust 240 22 2113 2 do pek fans 180 
71 1327 2 do sou 190 27 ad 2116 2 do dust 200 
72 1330 4 do bro pek 380 24 335 GAM 2119 Shf-ch red leaf 448 
82 Agra Oya 1360 6 ch dust 510 24 336 NF 2122 1 do sou 54 
83 1363 6 do fans 510 33 349 Harrington 2134 2 ch pek B 200 
88 Ascot 1378 4 ch or pek fans 400 27 341 2137 4hf-ch dust 320 
89 GHO 1381 1 ch dust 100 20 343 Tavalamtenne 2142 6 ch pek 540 
90 1384 5 do sou 40 29 344 2146 3 do  peksou 223 
91 13887 2 do fans 200 24 345 2149 1 do dust 95 
92 1340 2 do bro mix 140-28 346 KPW 2152 17 hf-ch_ or pek 935 
96 Cotswold 1402 3 ch sou 249 27 347 215513 do bro pek 650 
97 1405 3 do dust 285 23 339 2161 9 do pek sou 405 
100 St. Leonards- 350 2164 1 do dust 85 
on Sea 1414 2 ch bro pek No. 2 230 33 354 Middleston 2176 4 do dust 320 
103 1423 2 do dust 300-22 661 Geragama 2197 6 do fans 450 
106 AmbalJangoda 1432 3 ch pek sou 285 38 365 Waratenne 2209 6 ch pek sou 480 
107 1435 2 do sou 190 32 366 2212 G6hf-ch fans 450 
108 1488 2 do dust 210 24 367 2215 3 do dust 255 
109 KWD, in estate 371 Inverness 2227 6 do fans 510 
mark 1441 2 ch dust 120 25 378 vunkeld 2248 3 ch pek sou 270 
110 1444 6hf-ch bro pek fans 360 29 379 1 5 do pek fans 650 
11 1447 1 ch bro tea 85 32 382 S 10 2 do sou 180 
112 Ookoowatte, 384 Letchemey 16 3 do bro pek fans 390 
No.1 1450 1 ch sou 300 30 385 19 4 do pek fans 5L0 
113 1453 4 do pek fans 360 33 386 22 3 do orpek 360 
114 ; 1456 2 do dust - 220 21 387 Seenagolla 25 4hf-ch broor pek 248 
121 Monkswood 1477 8Shf-ch dust 600 25 389 31 4 ch or pek 400 
122 K M 1480 3 do bro pek 150 941 390 34 5 do  pek 500 
123 1483 4 ch pek 360 41 391 37 4 do pek sou 400 
124 1486 2 do pek sou 160 835 392 40 2 do bro mix 190 
126 O’Bedde 1992 7 ch or pek 665 39 393 43 2hf-ch dust 200 
128 1498 4 do pek sou 320 32 397 Aberdeen Bi Ban sou 648 
129 1501 1 do dust 95 21 398 58 4hf-ch br pkfans 260 
138 Springwocd 1528 6hf-ch dust 420 22 401 D 37 1 ch red leaf 95 
139 Wyamita 15381 4 ch bro pek 400 33 405 Hatherleigh 79 5 do bro mix 450 
140 1534 5 do pek 450 31 411 Great Valley, 

lal 1537 5 do pek sou 400 30 eevionkn est.mark 97 4 do sou 320 
145 Ismalle 1549 6 ch congou 516 26 100 4 do dust 340 
150 Hornsey 1564 8 ch pek sou 640 39 ne 103 1 do fans 59 
151 1567 8 do fans 640-5 415 Ingrugalla 109 5 do bro tea 600 
154 Vogan 1576 6 ch pek sou 480 31 416 112 3 do sou 270 
155 1579 5 do ust 425 21 420 Pussella 124 6 do bre tea 522 
156 1582 4 do bro pek fan 440 31 421 HE 127 Shf-ch or pek 440 
167 Holton 1615 3 ch ek sou 240 = 31 423 133 2 ch pek sow 180 
163 BA 1618 4 ch ust 320 21 428 Arapolakande 148 3 do ust 330 
169 Panmure 1621 3 ch bro pek 330 B 434 166 5 do or pek 550 
170 1624 3 do pek 315 31 438 178 3 do dust 330 
171 1627 3 do pek sou 285 30 441 NWD 187 5 ch fans 625 
172 1630 2hf-ch dust 170 25 442 190 4 do dust 624 
176 CSG 1642 8hf-ch dust 640 395 443 193 2 do bro tea 214 
188 Frogmore 1654 5 ch or pek 226 46 462 Ivex 750 2 do dust 168 
181 1657 6 do pek 480 40 463 253 1 do red leaf 78 
182 1660 lhf-ch dust 80 32 465: Knavesmire 25910 do  pek sou 680 
186 Bargany 1672 2hf-ch dust 190 22 472 kelugas 230 4 do sou 340 
187 YahaHila 1675 3 do _ broorpek 210 839 473 283 3 do dust 345 
191 1687 2hf-ch pek fans 150 33 474 286 2hf-ck red leaf 130 
192 1690 1 ch dust 110 2L 480 B&D 304 6 ch sou 516 
197 G 1705 7 ch sou 560 28 481 307 4 do  unast 440 
198 1708 2 do dust 270 22 437 BD 325 Ghf-ch dust 450 
201 Gallustain 1717 7 ch pek sou 560 31 492 Pansalatenne 340 4 ch fans 488 
202 Preston 1720 8hf-ch unas 210 83 493 343 4 do dust 612 
203 D 1723 4 ch sou 360 27 494 346 4 do unast 368 
206 Cooroondoo- ub 499 Din est. mark36t 11 hf-ch bro or pek 660 
watte 1732 10 hf-ch pek sou 600 34 505 Pine Hill 379 3 dec dust 255 
207 1735 1 do pek dust 86 23 506 382 1 do sou 85 
208 1738 1 do fans 69 29 507 Watte 885 3 ch bro pek 300 
29 1741 1 do congou 54 29 508 288 4 do  pek 360 
23 DMV 1753 5 ch fans 400 26 509 391 4 do pek sou 320 
214 1756 4 do bro tea 280 26 516 Lauderdale 412 7 do dust 490 
215 1759 3 do dust 240 20 518 Blairgowrie 418 2 do dust 350 
219 Serubs 1771 6 ch pek sou 480 38 520 Ellamulla 424 4 do sou 380 
220 1774 8 do ust 680 24 533 Longford 463 1 do dust 100 
223 Poyton 1783 5 ch pek sou 450 3L 588 Carberry 478 4 do pek sou 360 
224 1786 4 do fans 640 24 5400 - 484 2 do bro tea 180 
236 St. Heliers 18292 5 ch ek sou 475 33 541 487 4 do dust 560 
23 1825 2 do ro tea, 220 24 555 Bandara Eliya529 9hf-ch bro pekfans 630 
238 1828 8 do dust 219 23 557 585 1 ch red leaf 100 
245 Stafford 1849 4 ch  pek sou 360 40 573 Matale 583 4 do sou 440 
PAG 1852 2 do fans 160 30 576 Digdola_ 592 8 do pek sou 640 
217 1855 1 do dust 95 23 577 i 505 1 do dust 100 
259 Maha Uva, 1891 2hf-ch pek fans 160 824 582 Glencorse 613 3 do ek fans 630 
200 1894 3 do dust 270 29 584 616 2 do ro tea 220 
269 Pallagodda 1921 8 ch sou 640 8635 585 619 2 do dust 330 
771 1927 1 do bro or pek 588 W W 628 3 do broorpek 307 
0. 2 105 = 89 589 631 1 do  pek 73 


Lot Box. Pkgs. Name. Ny OAs 0 BOK 5 ath 
69; Galapitakande649 1 box bro pek 2 al. ren in De ea ee Se 
596 652 1 ch  pek t4 35 199 Wallasmulle 967 2% ch bro pek 
597 655 1 do — peksou 6032 20 : 970 1 do pak ES 
Se — 201 973 1 do pek sou 
[Messrs. Somerviile x Co.} 202 976 2 do bro mix 
Aaereineton 977 «1 ech eninisc 153 21 205 979 2 do dust 
5 250 1 do dust 123-20 204 M 982 6 ch pek 
1 hf-ch 205 t aragahakande 985 5 ch bro pek 
14 MWlukettia 307 2 ch. sou 170 26 206 E3850 dor ghee 
lo KS 310 1 ch bro pek 110 32 AV ola sch HES Soe 
16 313 1 do pek 100 30 os aay en 
i7 316 1 do peksou 100 -¥8 205 ee a eet) 
21 Clove 323 Lhtch dust 50: | 21 ate) 0 BO TCO nc use 
SD 331 2 do fans 9 (6 2i1 Ravenscraig 47 cch or pek 
24. Nyanga 337 7 ch or pek 630 44 212 7 10hf-ch bro pek 
Sy. 343.5 ch  pek sou asOny 38 214 13 1 ch ~~ pek son 
7 346 2 do dust 200 22 215 16/2) do bro mix 
32 Havilland 361 4hf-ch dust 360 20bia | 26... 19 2hfch dust 
an 364 4 ch  pek fans 400. 24 217 Piti Oya 2293; chy) sou 
34 307 4 .do sou 360 24 |. 226 Weygalla 49 5 ch sou 
37. Theberton 376 1 ch  peksou 9v 32 oo Te 52 4 do dust 
= 379 1 do pek fans 100 92 228 S, in estatemark 56 3 ch — bro or pek 
39 Dryburgh 352 6 Bech bro or pek 360 41 | Paw gata 
40 885 8 do ur pek 416 44 | . 
4% 391 8 do pek sou 472 BY4 1 AA car 1 me youn: 
43 394 1 do fans 72 27 2 LEL Sea dos, pees 
47 Marigold 511 9hf-ch bro pek dust 675 25 3 865 4 hf-ck AG ae 
4g Wenture 514 3 ch red leat 285 25 7 Mei Villa S77 2 ao : fans 
49 FH 617 3bfch_ red leaf 168,417 8 880 2 do dust 
50M 520 1hf-ch_ red leaf 56 lv 12 Loughton 892 10 do fast 
6. Minna 533 2bf-ch fans 150 36 15 Perth 901 5) ido : SE 5 
5 Charlie Hill 565 2hf-ch pek sou 100 29 16 aoe Niedael eek aus 
66 563 2 do dust 10 22 AOLUNahevillaes Jovahededcun cee tare 
69 Mary Hill = 677 6 on pek sou 5708 41 Kao a cs eRe 
G 580 1 vo bromix 150 5 R,inest. mark 99. | pek 
3 Arduthie 589 12hfch pek sou 6vu 31 Ze uae © couanpaae eke 
t 592 1 do son 50: 25 47 po7iliade. tekis0 
75 595 5 do dust 350 92 a6 ND 24 5 do pekoe 
T? Wilpita 601 5 ch pek 545-332 BTA oy gad ate 
9 ath h bi ch etc we 5 62 Rondura 42 2 a6 aust 
ae Coe ee. ber ee ue Be Costande an 6 dg pet sou 
80 610 2) do fans 21424 67 aris Dido aust 
81 613 1! do dust 82 21 68 Gone sede cu cans 
82 Mipitiakande 616 2 ch pek 230 = 30 74 Cleveland 78 4hf a fa ae 
1 hf-ch 77 Koslande 87 66 i ae 
% NIT 658 3 ch dust 270 23 73 90 «2 a fa Lay 
97 661 3 do unasNo.1 300 28 79 oa gdou | dase 
107 Goonambil 691 5 ch fans 37031 80 oneal doin Toone 
108 694 4 do bro mix 288 27 91 Glentilt 129), 3 de Bit 
115 Barnagalla 715 Thf-ch dust 50421 1 hf ch k 
ee Castlemilk iSO, fehteh cee 560 22 94 Ben Nevis 138 10 ac an nee. 
ts) ans 675 g din C 
122 736 3 do bro mix 280 5° 97 187 ohn ree oe 
125 Berat 745 Shf-ch pek sou 488 36 103 Glentilt bee Ney oan ae 
126 748 1 do dust 93. (22 115 Chapelton 201 5 heey eRe Se 
iat Weyweltalawa bs 5 pick dust 400 21 116 204-8 a pica 
132 66 7 ch pek fans 560 7 207) 6 
et Rosawatte toe 1 nck bro pek 37 a me Claremont oe r a2 See: 
GZ eL AC, pek 64 8 2 1 é 243 ' 
135 775 1 eer pek sou 120 29 130 hg 26 1 ae BE ee 
; 1 -¢ 32 959 
136 778 1 ch  pek sou 88 28 iba Be eoya 258 3 a ro pel 
137 781 1 do pek fans 122 22 138 Agra Ouvah 270 Gl sok 
ue Danmela 784. 1 peel pek sou 50-28 139 PPP WB 2 G6 Bro pek 
i 787 1 ch dust 3302 76 3d 
ais 4 2 bed mie va m9 3 ag as 
790.3 do dusta 300-20 232 ' 
141 BE 793 6 ch pek sou 526 20 bie ad Farm 288 4 de ae 
142 796 2 do bro mix 190 32 147 Orange Field 297 4 ae : aE 
143 799 2hf-ch dust 59421 148 ie B00N sv down mek se 
145 1P 865 1lhfch dust 70 21 149 303 6 a6 ee 
147 Allakolla 812 i ch_ red leaf 8 816 150 308 3 ao aust 
15t Romania 823 3 meen bro mix 355 21 bil 151 309 5 ao ae 
1lhich 5 < 315 
152, Kuralana 826 5 ch  pek "540 30 ise wie GB Gan Rec 
1s AB 829 6hf-ch dust 45321 155 Pal ahpaN ene 
154 832 6 do pek 37031 159 Arncliff BEE) Zikdov. ek 
pe Hapugasmulle 844 4 ch unas 400 29 161 New Ella 339 2 oh Loca 
847 4 2 Bui 2 
TAG do dust 600 21 162 ae 1 uo fans 
ine tate mark ae 2 oy a pek 500 33 167 Doonhinda 357 i a oe 
6 pek 595 30 168 : : 
Ace a 5 do pro Der fans ae 27 174 Dickapittiya 318 3 ae aan : 
ie Siriniwasa a 4 eu pro pek fans 400 36 bid in salts 334 i AB saa _ 
75 ¢ te) lust 421 i 7 1 
175 Welgampola 904 8hf-ch pek sou et eS on te 300 : a2 a 
1739 D 907 3 ch bro or pek 36) 33 bid 179 BL 393 2 ae ool 
184 Ferriby 922 5 ch sou 425 28 183 Suduganga 405 1 ee 
Is 925 G hich fans 300-24 184 Saint caus awde cowie 
28 2 do dust 2 7 
187 DBG 931 3 ch bro mix 300 19 bia sy Rene ae 7 Bere ance 
i9t Killin 943 6 ch  pek 480 29 190 don inaee cue 
uae e 946 3 do pek sou 225) (97 191 Caleddonia 429 1 ch bes ae 
a pees 3 eS " pro mix 240 «28 198 Bellongalla 435 6 hf-ch bio bak fan 
52 ust 122 = 20 179 Elemane 447 4 ch fans 
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TEA, COFFEE, CINCHONA, COCOA, AND CARDAMOM SALES, 


sae :—123 cents each 3 copies 


NO. 29 Cotomso, Jury 31, 1899. 30 cents ; 6 copies 4 rupee. 
COLOMBO SALES OF VAC Lot. Box. Pkgs. Name. lb. ¢. 
186 1213 12 ch Bek eres 3 
187 1216 8 do pek sou 7 2 
LARGE, LOTS. 200 Battawatte 1255 41 ge pekoe 4845 ee 
201 125% 20 do pek sou £600 3 
Messrs. Forbes | & Walker. 202 1261 35 do bropek fan 3850 30 
2 203 1264 30 do aust 1000 23 
[599,061 Ib.) 204 Polatagama 1267 56 Qi bro ieee £040 es 
as 205 1270 40 do or pek 32400 34 
Lot. Box Pkgs. Name. Ib. c. 205 1273 74 do pek 6:90 32 
Fin estate. = 207 1276 94 do pek sou 7050 29 
ee ‘658 16 ch congon 1440 28 208 1279 145 do fans 12325 Qs 
2 Igalkande ‘6L 20 ch pek 2450 8% 2u9 1282 10 do dust 15' 0 20 
4 MP 667 16 ch — sou 1440" 2 219 Pallagodda 1285 12 ch bro orpek 1200. 37 
6 673 9 do dust No.1 1260 23 211 1288 12 do bro pek 1208 40 
8 EDP 6791978 che fans S60". 22 212 1291 i4 do orpek 1260 35 
9 682 11 beech mast i 880 23 213 1294 We gs per Be a 
anakande 685 Il ch bro pe 1100 37 214 1297 13 do pek sou 7 3! 
if porn, 69L 9 do pek rau 810 33 222 Maha Uva 1321'40hf-ch bro or pek 2600 45 
22 Wewawatte 721 15 ch bro pek 825 36 223 e 132422 ch pek 2090 40 
25  B, in estate | 228 Battawatta 1359 24 ch bro pek 2640 42 
mark 720115 chi pek sou 5100 33 | 229 1342 40 do pek 2500 38 
27 736 5 dv dust 750 22 230 1345 (26 do: pek sou 2U80 334 
37 Avoca 766 25 ch bro or pek 2720 50 231 Seenagolla 1348 51 hf-ch bro pek 3U60 45 
38 769 16 do or pek 1632 | 40 232 1851 (12 do or pek mS 20 ened 
39 772 15 do pek 1320 39 233 1354-310 do pek 950 38 
43 A, in estate 235 Killarney 1360 12 ch or pek 1020 40 
mark 784 o ch perk 840 35 226 1363. 9 do pek 720 37 
45 Galkande 790 13 ch bro pek 1300 3 bid | 237 Ganapalla 1366°17 ch or pek 1530 40 
46 793 § do pek 720 30 238 1369 29 do bro or pek 2610 37 
56 Deaculia 823 51 ch bro pek 28054 239 1372 38 do pek 3040 33 
57 €20 38 do pek 26¢0 69 250 1375 19 do pek sou 1425 BL 
5g $29 22 do  pek sou 1510798134 241 1378 8 do bropekfans 800 34 
59 632 20 do dust 1€00 26 242 138L 9hf-ch dust 74 28 
60 Malvern 833 25. ch bro pek 1375 49 243 Penmyndd 1384 29 ch bro or pek 2045 46 
61 $38 i9 do pek 1330 39 244 1387 23 do or pek 2800 2 
62 841 20 do pek sou 1400 36 245 1240 18 do pek 1620 Bx 
64 G ™“, in estate 246 1393 20 do pek No.2, 180u 36 
mavk 847 37 hf-ch bro or pek 1922 38 bid | 247 1396 16 do pek sou 1440 a4 
74 Gallawatte iit loanCa bre pek 1235 Bis) 248 1399 31 hich pekfans 2790 22 
"5 8g0 21 do pek 1785 35 251 Freds Ruhe 1408 70 ch bro pek 7000 35 
77 886 12 Ga sou 960 29 252 1411 54 do pek 4860 32 
81 WVR 898 9hi-ch dust 720 = _.26 253 1414 21 do pek sou 189030 
82 Clyde 90t 84 ch bro pek 3060 38 bid | 258 Angramally 1429 8 ch bro pek 816 5L 
83 904 41 do pek 3690 23 259 1432 11 do pek 957 43 
34 907 15 do pek sou 1350 BL 260 1435 8 do pek sou 720 38 
86 913 9 do bro or pek 900 20, 262 Pelmerston 1441 21 bf-ch bro pek 1092 62 
88 Vathalana 919 i2 ch or pek 1020 36 263 1444 27 do bro or pek 1359 69 
92 Putupaula 931 21 hf-ch broorpek 1260 38 264 1447 15 do pek 1350 42 bid 
93 934 66 ch bro pek 5940 38bid | 268 Queensland 1459 7 ch bro pe& (00s 41 
94 937 54 do per 4050 34 269 1462 17 do pek 1445 40 bid 
100 P 955 10 ch bro pek 1000 36 270 1465 9 do pe« sou 810 37 
106 Maha Uva 973 30 ch bro pek 3000 34 272, 1471 14 do unas 1120 25 
107 976 24 do pek 2280 82 274 Theydon Boisl477 13 ch bro pek 1300 45 
108 979 20 do pek sou 1800 30 275 1480 «2 do pek 1760 38 
110 Glendon 985 35 ch bro pek 3900 37 bid | 278 Roeberry 1489 51 do bro pek 56.0 41 
‘111 988 15 do or pek 1200 35 279 1492 58 do pek 5568 38 
112 991 37 do pek 2960 33 280 1495 30 do pek sou 2700 = 35 
113 994 33 do pek sou 2640 82 234 Middleton 154 13 do vo pek 1235 = 53 
14 G 997 8 ch seu 720 29 285 1510 19 do pek 16 5 41 bid 
135 CN 10:0 7 ch _ bro tea 700 26 288 Yataderiya 1519 40hf-ch bro orpek 2200 39 bid 
140 Kirklees 1075 20hf-ch tro or pek 1200 46 289 1522 80 ch bro pek 2940 35 
lal 1078 23 do or pek 2300 48 290 1525.8 do cr pek 720 34 bid 
142 1081 21 do pek 1995 38 291 1528 45 do pek 3600 3z 
143 1084 10 do pek sou 85u 35 292, 1531 19 do pek sou 1520 30 
145 1080 6 do pek fans 730 32 293 Matalawa 1534 102 do pek 8160 32 
147 High Forest 1096 zOhf-ch or pek 940 65 1637 jJ5hf-ch bro pek fans1005 26 
148 1099 23 do  broorpek 1380 48 bia Castlereagh 1543 14 ch bro pek 133087) 37 
149 1102 20 do pek 8:0 47 1546 13 do or pek 1105-39 
150 Hayes 1105 14 ch bro or pek 14 0 59 1549 11 do. pek 380. 887 
151 1108 23 ch bro pek 2185 43 Torwood 1561 12 do bro or pek | 1248 37 
152 1111 14 do or pek 1190 42 1564 24 do bro pek 2064 40 
153 1114 32 do pei 3040 38 1567 28 do or pek 2296 35 
154 11i7 14 do pek sou 1260 32 1570 25 do pek 1900 34 
156 Great valley, 1573 17 do pek sou 1292 32 
Ceylonin est. i556 12 do sou 900 30 
mark 1123 108 hf-ch bro pek 5940 40 Blairgowrie J594 13 do zo pek 1300 28 
157 Duabar 1126 27 do bro or pek 13:0 62 1597 10 do pek 850 28 
159 : 1132" 14 ch pek 1050 40 1600 22 °do sou 1760 22 
169 Udapolla 1162 45 ch bro pek 4500 36 bid Beausijour 1608 19 do bropek - 1615 35 
170 1165 26 do pek 2470 3 1609 22 do pek 1760 31 
171 1168 13 do pek sou 1170 32 Nakiadeniya 1621 9 do bro pek 855 35 
176 Gampaha J183°°25 ca bro or pek 2750 4 1627 12 do pek sou 960 30 
177 1ls6 18 do or pek 1710 6 16328 9 do dust 1350 21 
178 1189 25 do ok 2125 45 Strathspey 16:9 21 do. ox pek 1218 © 38 bid 
179 1192 25 do pek sou 2250 38 1651 11 do fans 803 23 
180 High Forest 1195 28hf-ch or pek Woodend 1678 60 do bro pek 6000 36 
No. 1 1456 79 1681 22 do pek sou 1870 20 
181 1198 17. do or pek 816 57 1684 8 do dust 1160 a1 
182 1201 ¥1 do yek 924 46 Yaha Bla 1690 14 do pek 1260 35 bid 
183 Hayes 1204737 chi broor pek 700 58 t Andrews 1696 19hf-ch bro tea 1140 25 
184 1207, 11 do. bro pek 11004 Digdola 1699 14 ch bro pel 1260 36 
1702 17 do pek 1190 34 


185 1210 10 do or pek 909 41 


2 CEYLON PRODUCE SALES LIST. 


a SSS 
Lot -Box Pkgs. Name. Ib. C. Lot. Box. Pkgs. Name. lb. 
351 Nugagalla 1708 29hf-ck bro pek 1450 8942 54 Razeen 217 35hf-ch bro pek 1575 
352 o 1711 60 do pek 8000 35 55 220 44 do pek 1950 
355 Waitalawa 1720 71 do bro pek 3550 42 59 232 21 do ek sou 480 
356 1723 79 do pek 3950 35 60 L 235 9) ‘ch ro mix 855 
352 1726 27 do pek sou 1350 32 92 Killin 241) 8 seh bro pek 800 
359 Vogan 1732 52 ch bro pek 4940 39 70 Yspa 265 13hf-ch dust 1105 
360 1735 47 do pek 3995 84 71 Gangwarily 265 53 ch bro pek 4770 
368 BDWP 1759 45hf-ch bro pek 4050 36 bid 72 271 29 do pek 2320 
379 HGM 1792 18 do broorpek 1134 49 73 274 23 do peksou 1840 
381 1798 17 ch bro pek 1700 37 74 277 19 do sou 1330 
382 1801 19 do pek 1615 36 15 280 18 do_ red leaf 1260 
483 1804 10 do peksou 850 = 33 78 Ambalawa 289 93 hf-ch bro pek 1196 
357 Waratenne 1816 12 do bro pek 1030 34 bid 79 292 18 do pek 810 
388 1819 9 do pek 720 82 80 Warakamure 295 37 ch bro pek 3100 
389 Geragama 1822 13 do _ bro pek 1170 35 81 298 30 do  pek 2700 
390 xs 1825 11 do  pek 935 33 82 301 18 do pek sou 1620 
302 Mapitigama 1831 25,hf-ch bro nek 1250 37 83 Eagles C 304 39 ch pek sou 3120 
393 1834 42 do pek 1890 35 84 307 12 do dust 1800 
394 1837 382 do pek sou 13876 = 332 85 310 29 do pek sou 2320 
395 Ingrogalla 1840 11 ch bro pek 1100 39 8 Harangalla 316 10 ch bro pek 950 
396 1343 14 do pek 1190 35 88 319 33 do pek 2970 
397 CL 1846 35 do fans 2215-28 89 322 8 do pek son 720 
398 ; 1849 15 do sou 1500 31 91 328 16hfch dust 1380 
407 Mawaliganga- 92 Havilland 331 £0 do broorpek 4400 
watte 1876 33 do bro pek 3135 36 93 334 46 ch or pek 4140 
408 1870 29 do pek sou 2320 32 94 337 40 do pek 3400 
410 High Forest 1885 16hf-ch broorpek 960 47 95 340 21 do pek sou 1575 
411 1888 29 do pek sou 1221 41 99 Carney 352 36hf-ch bro pek 1800 
412 _ 1891 11 do pek dust 943-26 100 355 64 do pek 2880 
413 Gallustani 1894 18 do bro pek 900 36 bid 101 358 53 do pek sou 2600 
416 Harrow 1803 26 do bro or pek 1560 56 104 Ranasingha- 
417 1906 24 ch pek 2160 4 patna, 367 100 hf-ch or pek 5000 
418 1909 9 do pek sou 210 39 105 370 76 do bro or pek 4560 
419 Melrose 1912 80 do _ bro pek 3000 37bid | 106 373 37 ch  pek 3145 
420 1915 25 do pek 2250 36 107 376 51 do pek sou 3927 
421 _ 1918 24 do  pek sov 1920 33 110 Honiton 385 30 ch bro pek 2580 
423 Hunasgeria 1924 21 do bro pek 2100 = 35 111 388 21 do  pek 1428 
424 1927 32 do or pek 3200 34 112 391 21 do pek sou 3168 
425 72930 20 do pek 1900 32 114 Sellwatte 937 10 ch bro pek 1600 
426 1933 18 do pek sou 162) 380 115 505 9 do pek 855 
427 Sutton 1936 30 do broorpek 1680 62 116 508 9 do  peksou 909 
428 1939 18 do or pek 1800 48 bid 119 Weygalla 517 14 ch pek 1260 
429 1942 16 do pek © 1200 42 121 D M R, in es- 
430 y 1945 12 do unast 1200 40 tate mark 523 16 ch bro pek 1458 
431 LG Finest. 122 526 41 do pek 3280 
mark 1948 8 do sou 800 30 123 529 18 do  peksou 1458 
432 1951 10 do dust 800 21 124 532 10hfch fans 820 
445 Rowley 1990 33 hf-ch bro pek 1650 46 187 Warriatenne 4571 21 ch bro pek 2100 
446 1993 35 do pek 1760 36 138 574 10 do pek 950 
447 1996 15 do pek sou 750 BB) 139 677 10 do pek sou 900 
449 OSS inest. 151 Nulicolla- 
mark 2002 20 ch bro or pek 1500 39 watte 583 18hf-ch bro pek 1008 
450 2005 21 do bro pek 1470 36 142 586 16 ch or pek 1280 
451 Kirklees 2008 27hf-ch broor pek 1620 43 143 580 14 do pek 1260 
452 2011 32 ch or pek 8043 47 147 Bogahagoda 
453 2014 40 do pek 3808 38 watte 601 19 ch bro pek 1805 
454 2017 17 do pek sou 1445 35 148 604 9 do pek $10 
456 2023 10 bf-ch ek fans 700 31 152 GB 616 22hfch dust 1100 
458 Kilkenny 2029 30 do bro or pek 3000 withd’n | 157 Deniyaya 631 27 ch or pek 2700 
459 2032 18 do pek sou 1170 30 158 634 388 do bro pek 3800 
460 Tonacombe 2035 35 do or pek 3150 44 159 637 28 do pek 2800 
461 2088 35 do bro pek 3500 44 bid | 160 640 11 do pek sou 1100 
462 2041 40 do pek 3600 38 162 Neboda 646 17 ct bro or pek 1700 
463 2044 16 do pek sou 1280 84 163 649 41 do bro pek 4100 
464 2047 9 do dust 810 22 164 652 16 do pek 1440 
465 Coreen 2050 36hf-ch bro pek 2160 165 655 10 do pek sou 800 
466 253 14 ch or pek 1260 | withd’n 169 Wewadola 667 5 ch pek sou 1105 
467 2056 12 do pek 1080 1hf ch 
170 670 9 ch sou 828 
| 171 673 8 de dast 7 1280 
. Wa LEY 172 Kerenvilla Gig ik | © re pe 1100 
(Messrs. Somerville & Co. ae Cro v1 dea eek nie 
227,326 lb.) 176 Halilland 688 60hf-ch broorpek 3600 
1 Wewatenne 58 12 ch bro pek 1194 39 177 691 43 ch or pek 3870 
2 6117 ch pek 1495 32 181 Orion 703 21 ch bro or pek 2310 
1 hf-ch 182 706 25 do bro pek 2500 
3 64 24 do pek sou 2160 31 183 709 18 do pek 1710 
5 St. Catherine 70 24 ch broorpek 2160 384 184 712 22 do ek sou 1980 
10 Meetivagoda 85 7 ch bro pek 700 82 186 718 10hf-ch dust 800 
22 Daluk Oya 121 14hf-ch or pek 700 35bid | 189 Pinden Oya 727 15 ch broorpek 1500 
23 124 25 do pek . 1375 33 190 730 15 do  pek 1350 
24 Nega 127 78hf-ch bro pek 990 34 191 738 9 do peksou 785 
29 Cairn-Mon- 192 736 10 do sou 1000 
Earn 142 61hf-ch bro pek 8050 36 197 Mahatenne 751 31 ch bro pek 3100 
20 145 37 do pek 1665 33 198 754 12 do pek 2076 
31 SLG 148 19hf-ch pek sou 855 30 191 759 14 do pvek sou 1330 
3 157 13 do bro pek fans 780 29 
37 Panapitiya 166 13 ch  pek 1162» 3L — =e SS 
238 169 10 ch pek sou 1050 26 bid 
4] Rambodde 178 18hf-ch bro pek 990 35 bid {Mr. EH. John.— 217,037 lb.] 
42 Citrus 190 29 ch bro pek 2900 = 35 
A5 196 27 do pek 2430 32 Lot. Box. Pkes. Name. lb. 
47 199 12 do  pek sou 1200 29 % it ki 
48 202 6 do pek dust 900 22 1 Theresia ADSmiaimen. bro or pek 700 
49 Oakham 505 24hf-ch or pek 960 88 bid 5 Akkara Totum 465 14 do bro pek 1260 
50 208 23 do bro pek 1380 42 bid 6 468 12 ao  pekoe 1080 


51 211 19hf-ch pek 1710 = 887 17 Mossend 601 18 hf-ch or pek 900 


Lot. Box. Pkgs. Name Ib. 
21 613 11hf-ch fans 770 
24 Rookwood 522 30 ch — pekoe 3060 
25 525 22 do or pek 1980 
z6 Mocha 528 30 do bro or pek 3000 
27 531 14 do or pek 1260 
28 534 28 do pekoe 2520 
29 637 12 do pek sou 960 
30 540 20hf-ch fans 1770 
32 Kila 546 56 ch bro or pek 5320 
33 549 56 do bro pek 4480 
34 552 lo do or pek 1260 
35 555 11 do pekoe 935 
36 558 10 do fans 1100 
37 561 15hf-ch dust 1275 
38 Bittacy 564 30 ch  bropek 3000 
39 567 26 do pekoe 2340 
40 Mount Evcrest 570 23hf-ch bropek 1265 
41 573 33 do  orpek 1650 
42 676 27 ch pekoe 2700 
43 579 12 do pek sou 1080 
44 Callander 582 2C hf-ch or pek 1140 
48 SW 594 16 ch bro mix 1680 
56 Templestowe 618 28 do broorpek 2660 
57 621 21 do or pek 1890 
58 624 29 do pekoe 2465 
60 Harisland 630 10 do bro pek 970 
62 636 12 do pek sou 900 
63 Rookwood 639 17 do bro or pek 1700 
64 642 18 do pekoe 1656 
65 645 29 do pek sou 2407 
66 648 32 do gou 2240 
68 WHG 654 16 do pek sou 1600 
74 Y¥ 672 14 do red leaf 1260 
75 Kotuageaera 675 22 do bro pek 2200 
76 678 9 do yekoe 855 
78 Gangawatte 684 19hf-ch orpek 950 
7 687 28 do bro pek 1540 
82 696 15 do broorpek 900 
$3 Mabanilu 699 41 do bro pek 2460 
84 702 127 ch pekoe 2700 
85 705 32 do pek sou 3360 
92 Glasgow 726 13 do  broorpek 1105 
93 729 20 do bro pek 166u 
94 732 15 do or pek 978 
95 735 9 do pekoe 900 
96 Myraganga 738 61 do bro pek 5612 
97 741 23hf-eh broorpek 1311 
98 744 85 ch pekoe 3045 
99 747° 23 do pek sou 1656 
102 Gampai 756 88hf-ch or pek 1900 
103 759 27 ch pekoe 2160 
104 762 23 do pek sou 1771 
105 765 20hf-ch broorpek 1240 
107 Sinna Du>. 771 27 do bro pek 1620 
108 774 18 ch pekoe 1530 
109 777 15 do peksou 1155 
110 Mount Temple 780 22 do pekoe 1738 
116 Sadamulle 798 §& do bro pek 890 
117 801 17 do pekoe 1700 
124 Poilakande 822 42 do bro pek 4200 
125 825 22 do pekoe 1980 
130 Eadella 840 10 do bro pek 2310 
131 843 20 do pekoe 1800 
132 846 10 do pek sou 9LO 
138 Galella 864 11 do or pek 935 
139 867 17 do broorpek 1700 
140 870 9 do pekoe 810 
144 Suduganga 882 26hfch broorpek 1560 
147 Bellongalla 891 20 do bro pek 1000 
148 894 40 da bro pek 2600 
149 897 20 ch pekoe 1600 
150 Eyalgolla 900 41 hf-ch bro pek 2050 
151 903 36 ch pekoe 1620 
156 YK 918 9 do dust 1305 
157 MTCL 921 87 hf-ch fans 25¢0 
158 924 8 ch fans; 960 
159 927 & do dust 750 
160 930 12hf-ch dust 1080 
161 Maskeliya 933 15 do bro or pek 750 
162 936 8 ch or pek No.1 720 
163 939 11 do or pek No. 2 990 
164 942 14 do pekoe 1120 
165 945 8 do pek sou /” 14) 
173 Glassaugh 969 i8hf-ch or pek 926 
174 972 18 do bro or pek 1170 
175 $75 18 ch pekoe 16.0 
176 Kadienlena 978 Qhf-ch dust 765 
177 981 19 do br or pek dust 1520 
178 984 12 ch congou 1140 
186 Murraythwaite S 15 do bro pek 1425 
187 11 15 do pekoe 1275 
188 Welicoda 14 10 do 

Lhi-ch brotea 90 
189 EK 7 1a) ich bro mix 1045 
191 Maha Eliya 23 9 do bro mix 900 
192 Warleigh 26 12hfch broorpek 720 
193 29 27 ch bro pek 2565 
194 32 20 do pekoe 1760 


bid 


} withd’n 


withd’n 


CEYLON PRODUCE SALES LIST. 


SMALL LOTS. 


(Messrs. Forbes & Walker| 
Lot Box Pkgs. Name. Ib. 
3 Igalkande 664 2 ch pek 140 
56 MP 670. 4 ch bro mix 4,0 
7 676 1. do dust No. 2 18v 
11 Doranakande 688 5 ch pek 450 
13° Hurstyier 
Point 694 3 ch or pek 219 
14 697 4 do bro pek 3U0 
15 700 4 do pek 288 
16 703 4 do pek sou 300 
17 706. 2 do bro pek dust 220 
18 709 1 do dust 80 
19 Raglan 712 4 ch bro pek 360 
20 TAS iti1 10 pek 604 
21 718 1 do dust 70 
23 Wewawatte 2A Sig CH pek 650 
24 727 2. do fans 130 
26 B, in estate 
mark aBuria! Cc sou 630 
28 S KM 739 Lhf-ch bro pek 62 
29 742 1 do pek 50 
30 745 1 do pek sou 55 
31 Palmgarden 748 4 ch bro pek 440 
32 751 4 do pek 400 
33 754 3 do pek sou 300 
34 757 1 do fans lL 
35 760 1 do sou 78 
36 763 1 do dust 108 
40 Avoca 715 5: ch pek sou 470 
41 778 6hf-ch bro pek fans 48u 
42 A, in estate 
mark 781 6 ch bro pek 660 
44 787 2hf-ch bropek fan 170 
47 Galkanda 796 4 ch pek sou 400 
48 799 Lhf-ch dust 85 
49 802 1 do bro mix 50 
63 Malvern 844 4 ch dust 320 
69 CRD 862 4 ch bro pek fans 400 
70 865 4 do bro mix 400 
71 868 3 do dust 300 
72 871 2 do red leat 180 
73 874 5 do dust 500 
76 Gallawatte 883 4 ch pek sou 430 
7 889 6 do pek fans 420 
79 892 2 do bro mix 170 
80 895 1 do dust 85 
85 Clyde 91) 4 ch dust 400 
87 Vathalana 916 11 ch bro or pek _—-660 
89 922 8 do pek 640 
90 925 1 do pek sou 95 
91 928 5 do dust 400 
95 Putupaula 910 8 ch pek sou 56C 
96 MF, in estate 
mark 943 2 ch bro pek 180 
97 946 1 do pex 1.0 
98 949 2 do pek sou 140 
99 952 4 do dust 600 
101 P 958 7 ch pek 665 
102 961 5 do pek sou 450 
103. New Galway 964 6hf-ch bro pek 360 
104 967 8 do pek 440 
105 970 1 do pek sou 50 
109. Glendon 982 6hi-ch bro or pek 290 
L5esG 1000 4 ch dust 540 
116 1003 2 do bro tea 200 
117 1006 3 do bro mix 255 
118 Belgodde 10U9 3 ch broor pek 300 
119 1012 2hf-ch bro pek 100 
120 1015 10 do or pek 500 
1z1 1918 13 do pek 630 
122 1021 2. ch 
1hf-ch  peksou 225 
123 1024 8 do dust 60 
124 Meemorakan- 
de 1027) 8iz.ch dust 610 
25 Ugieside 1030 4 ch dust 820 
126 2038 3 do congou 240 
127 1036 3 do bro mix 300 
1228 KGK 1039 1 ch bro mix 77 
129 1042 1 do red leat 79 
130 Dromoland 1045 4 ch bro or pek 400 
131 1048 4 ch 
Lhf-ch bro pek fans 465 
132 1051 3 do dust 240 
133 1054 2 ch red leaf 196 
134 1057 1 do sou 65 
136 LGA 1063. 1 ch bro tea 400 
137 PGA 1066 1 ch bro mix 95 
138 Kabragalla 1069 10 hf-ch bro tea 50 
139 1072 2hf-ch dust 170 
144 Kirklees 1087 1 ch congou 95 
146 1093 6 do dust 540 
155 Hayes 1120 6 ch dust 600 
158 Dunbar 1129 14 hf-ch or pek 672 


4 CEYLON PRODUCE SALES LIST. 
Lot. Box. Pkgs. Name. Ib. ¢. Lot Box Pkgs. Name. Ib: Ge; 

160 DBR 1135. 7hf-ch bro pek fans 420 36 14 Moaligattenne 97/2 ch bro pek 0) 

161 1138 1 do dust 60 22 15 2 100 3 do DEK a Ad 
172 Udapolla 1171 2hf-ch dust 160 20, 16 103 7 do pek sou 522 21 

224 Maha Uva 1327 8 ch pek sou 680 32 18 106 5 do unas 388 19 
225 1330 1hf-ch pek fans 80-26 18 109 5 do bro seu 411 © 16 
226 1333 1 ch — congou 112 25 19 1121 do dust 9 2) 
227 1336 3 bf-ch dust’ 270 27 2” P 115.6 ch uns 530 22 
234 Seenagolla 1347 3 ch dust 300 22 21 XK B, inestate 
249 WL 1402 1 do  pek sou 60. 27 mark 118 1 ch bro sou 11 23 
250 1403 1 do — sou 40' 1) 124 25 Nega 13) 11 hf-ch pek 605 30 
254 WA 1417 4 ch’ dust 640 20 26 183)47 do pek sou 385 28 
261 Angramal’y 1438 2hf-ch dust 160 22 27 56 2 do dust 126 20 
265 Palmerston 1450 8hf-ch pek sou 640 47 98 1394" a sou 62 Ws 
266 Queensland 1453 8 bf-ch bro or pek 400 61 32 SLG 151 9hfch sou 405 27 
267 1456 5 do or pek 20052 33 154 6 do dust 460 21 
O71 1468 8 ch dust | 640 22. 35 160 5 do red leaf 275 2 
273 i474 3 do bro wix 264 28 26 Panapitiya 163 5 ch bro prk 500 36 
276 Theydon Bois'483 6 ch  pek sou 540-33 39 172 8. do. con 200 21 
277 1486 2 do — dust 180-22 4) Rambodde 115 6 ch  brocr pek 360 45 
281 Roeberry 1498 5 do dust — GOB 24 42 181 \Ohfch pek 500 32 bid 
286 Pantiya 1513 1 ch bro mix 100-24 43 184.2 do pe sou 100-29 
287 1616 5hbf-ch dust 460 22 44 187 1 do fans 70 21 
295 Matalawa 1540 8 do dust 630 21 46 Citrus 193 3 ch. bro or pek 300 26 
299 Castlereagh 155% 2 ch pek sou 160 32 68 Oakham 214 6 ch yeh sou 570 32 bid 
300 1655 6hf-ch fans 420 33 56 Razcen 223 3hf-ch  pek fans 180 92 
301 1558 2 do dust 160 24. 57 2/6 83 do bro pek fans 180 27 
308. Lochiel 1579 6 ch dust 600 22, 58 229 6 do bro tea 270 25 
309 AG 1582 3 do fans 300 34 6L L 238 Thich dust 595 2 
310 1585 4 do pek sou 400 831 63 Killin 944.5 ch pek 450 97 
311 1588 1 do dust 150) 2 64 ac ict deeb aaa Enon 
312 15191 3'do bro tea 300-28 65 250 1 do. bro mix 105 1h WE 
316 Blairgowrie 1603 2 do  pek fans 200 22 66 S 253 4hfch dust 320-22 
319 Beausejour 1612 1 do yek sou 80 » 67 256 6 do bro tea 300 “4 
320 1615 1hbf-ch fans 60") 24 65 A 259 2hfch dust 160 25 
321 16'8 2 ch — dust 17022 69 262 5 do bro tea v50 24 
323 Nakiadenia 1674 5 do  pek 400 3 76 Gangwarily 2-3 6hf-ch du-t 480 21 
325 1630 7 do bro pek fans 665 23 u7 786 6 do ves Tans 360 22 
327 1636 1 do red leaf N85 54/20) 50) 86 Eagles Land G313 4 ch dust 600 19 
329 Strathspey 1642 Shi-ch pekscu 384 38bid | 99 Harangaila 825 5 ch fans 500 39-27 
330 1645 9 do pek 463 34 bid | 96 Haviland 343 7 ch sou 595-22 
331 1643 9 do sou 387 30 97 346 6 do pek fans 60 23 
333 1654 2 do  congou 90 22 98 349 4hf-ch dust Seo 22 
339 Poengalla 1672 5 do dust A256 2 102 Carney 261 S8hf-ch sou 400 26 
340 1675 1 ch — red leaf 80 18 103 264 4 do dust 20 21 
344 W 1657 3 do pek sou 255 28 108 Ranasingha- 

346 Rajamallay 1693 4hf-ch bre tea 220-20 patna 379 9hf-ch bropekfans 630 25 bid 
350  Digdola 1705 4 ch pek sou 320 28 1@e) 00 382 6 do dust 540 22, 
353 Nugagalla 1714 5hf-ch pex sou 350 29 113 Honiton 394 3 ch dust 450 21 
354 1717 3 do dust 270 22 117 Sellwette 511 2 ch sou 200 27 
353 Waitalawa 1729 7 do dust 630 24 118 514 1 do fans 120 24 bid 
361 Vogan 1738 6 ch pek sou 480 29 120 Weygalla 520 1 ch dust 86 26 
362 1741 5 do dust 425 PAY 1z8 N 544 2 ch bro pek 200 23 
363 1744 4 do bro pek fans 440 29 129 547 2 do pes 160 22, 
369 BDWP 1762 1hf-ch bro pek 90-24 140 W 580 6hf-ch dust 570 19 
370 1765 1 ch  pek No.2 SO 23 144 Nillicolla- 
371 1768 4hi-ch dust 34021 watte 592 5 ch  pek sou 4295 29bid 
32 M i771 1 ch or pek 101 32 145 595 lhfch dust 13.2? 
373 Nee i ee pek sou 101 3 146 598 1 do fans 60 24 
380 HG™M 1 ¢. 119 Bogahagoda- 

Lhf-ch or pek 400 44 watte- 607 4 ch  pek sou 400 26 bid 
384 1807 10 do bre ,ekfans 610 32 150 610 2 do bropekfans 240 25 bid 
385 1s10 3 do dust 255 21 151 GB 613 5hfch bro tea 20 24bid 
386 183 3 ch — brotea 255 18 153 Paradise 619 4ahbfch_ bro pek 200 58 
391 Mapitigama 1828 1Lhf-ch bro orpek 605 88 154 622, 6 do pek 300 33 
399 OL 1852 6 ch red leat 570, 25 155 625 4 do pek sou 200 «32 
400 USA 1855 1 do bro pek 95 30 156 628 2 do dust 130 22 
40) 1858 1 do  pek 85 25 161 Scarborough 613 1 ch en 75. 23 bid 
402 1861 2hf-ch pek sou 195 23 166 Neboda 658 3 ch dust 240 92 
403 1864 2 ch bro mix 180 18 167 NW 661 1 ch Dro 112 99, 

5 Mawaliganga- : 168 664 1 do ek 100 23 
40 mane 1870 12 bf-ch br or pek 660 45 174 Kerenvilla 682 5 ch oe sou 500 o7. 
406 1873 16 do ov pek 672 37 175 6:5 2hfch_ pek dust 172 sl 
409 1882 3 do » dust 210, 2 178 Havilland 694 4hfch dust 360 «21 
414 Gallustani 1897 4 ch — pek 320-29 179 L 697 1 ch  dusi 330 20 
415 1900 4 do  pek sou 320 a ahi ch 
44) Nella Oola 1975 : do Seer ie ue bia | 180 700 3 do dusbA 300 «19 
441, 1773 L us é 300 is 185 Orion 715 3 ch fans 345 29 
412 Northeove 1981 3 do sou 30 oe 187 791 4 do alas 540 99, 
44% Melfort LOSS domnanoels iy 4) | ESiiiie 188 724 5 do bro mix 550-26 
444 M 19%7 2 do bro pek sou. 200 20 Cit ue ; 2 450 5 

TD Acacl or, 999 Ghf-ch dust 300 ben 193 Pindeni Oya 739 1 ch dust 2 al 
44% Rowley 1999) O)ht-c f 98 194 742 1 do bopek fams 120 25 
455 Kirklees 200 2 ch  congou 160,28 ie Yivis o a fans 270 © 23 
Be £026 3hf-ch dust 70) 25 195 a 2 Ore aoe Pees Siesta: 
457 CU LOM 196 748 7 «de bro tea 66> 24 bid 
Poors _——— 200 Mahatenne 760 ae dust 1:6 22 
1 do 
[Measrs. Somerville « Co.) poe TSE ea eit gi ta 

Lot Box. Pkgs. Mame. \b, oe, 202 W 7€6 1 ch  pek sou 88 36 
4 Wewatenne 67 1hf ch dye tee Be 

, we Oathert Bo tZA Chi pek 6 26 
é st. Catherine Ee eae aot ah ar {[Mr. H. John.) 

‘ "9 2hf-ch dust 140 2 e } 

9 92 2 do fans 120 2 Lot. Box. wea Name. Be r 
1 Meetiyagoda #8 5 ch veh H00 2s 2 Theresia 456 Ihf-ch sou fee 
LU gee Jha 91 8 do AB 300. | 26 8 459 4 do dust 329 99 
ae 94 1 do fans 100 22. 4 462 2 do bro mix 160 Bey 


CEYLON 


PRODUCE SALE LIST. 5 


Lot. Box.- Pkgs Name. 
7 Akkara Totum 471 5 ch pek sou 
8 474. 1 do fans 
9 477 1 do dust 

10 480 1 do bro mix 

16 Mossend 498 10hf-ch bro or pek 

18 504 14 do pekoe 

19 507 6 do pek sou 

20 510 @7 do sou 

22 516 2 do dust 

263 519!" 8. do red leaf 

31 Mocha 543. 2 ch bro tea 

45 Callander 585 1lhf:ch pekoe 

46 538 1 do pek sou 

47 51 1 do fans 

49 Ampettiakande 597 1box bro pek 

59 Temnlestowe 627 5 ch pek sou 

61 Ha.island 633 9 do  pekoe 

67 Ferndale 651 5 do  prksou 

69 WHG 657 +2hf-ch dust : 

70 660 3 do fans 

71 663 2 ch bro mix 

72 MR 666 6hf-ch dust 

73 Heatherly 669 10 do bro mix 

77 Kotuzgedera 681 3 ch pek sou 

80 Gangawatte +90 3 hf-ch c 

81 693 5 do 

8&6 Mahkanilu OSwe pe cley 1 

$7 Ti 1 ch red le leat 

109 Myraganga 750 3hbf-h dust 

101 30!) 7 de pek fans 

105 Gampai 768° 2 do dust 

111 Anchor, in est. 

112 murk 788 .4 ch unas 

113 786 4hf-ch dust 

14 789 1. ch pekoe 

115 W921 ido unas 

113 95.) 1 do congow 

119 Sadamulle 804 3 do sou 

120 807 1 do dust 

121 810 2 do red leaf 

122 8138 2 do unas 

123 &16 1 do fans 

126 819 1 do congou 

127 St. Paul’s 828 1 do bro pek 

&8L  6hi-ch dust 

128 St. Peter S322 each, bro pek 

129 837 9.2) do pekoe 

135 MG $55 2 do Dew oe pek 

136 858 4 odo pek sou 

137 861 4hf-ch fans 

141 Galella Si Sia oC DI sou 

142 876 6hf-ch dust 

143 Gangawatte 879 1 do red leaf 

145 SG 885 2! ‘ch 

3hf-ch unos 

116 888 2buxes svn 

152 Evalgolla 906 8 ch pek sou 

S38) 90) 3 do fans 

154 912 zhfch dust 

155 FH Oty le vieh red lef 

166. Maskeliya 948 4hf-ch fins 

167 1 4 do sou 

163 954 2 ch dust 

1:9 957 4 do UHAS 

179 Kadienena 987 2 ch unas 

T:0 g9U=" 4 ao bro or pek 

Tol 993 6 do bro pek 

182 996 9 do 

Lhf-ch or pek 

183 999 2 ch pek sou 

184 PA RINE) ovo mix 

185 San dO, pek 

19) Ke ndaluoy 20 6hf-ch bro tea 


CEYLON COCOA SALES IN LONDON. 


(From 


“ Shropshire.”—KK_ in estate mark, 3 bags sold 


at 53s. 


Our Commercial 


lb oc 
400 21 
95 23 
110 21 
85 15 
550 41 
630 38 
270 32 
680 28 
160 25 
120 iy? 
200 22 
583 36 
42 32 
75 23 
26 38 
450 31 
684 34 
450 34 
255 23 
210 25 
180 31 
528 23 
650 19 
825 28 
225 28 
450 24 
639 26 
87 14 
40 23 
448 27 
180 21 
312 32 
345° 22 
75 33 
105 33 
70 23 
800 23 
118 20 
200 15 
200 18 
100 20 
100 18 
103 oh 
4:0 19 
93 26 
162 23 
188 33 
552 24 
288 25 
255 31 
540, 22 
58 16 
248 33 
5} 2¢ 
3:0 29 
195 24 
160 21 
90 1g 
240 3l 
400 31 
180 22 
400 23 
22) 24 
350 3d 
450 33 
670 31 
159 29 
220 23 
99 29 
240 28 


Correspondeni.) 


MINCING LANE, 


June 30 


CEYLON COFFEE SALES IN LONDON. 


(Prom Our Commere ial Correspondent. ) 
MINCING LANE July 7 
“Duke of Norfolk.”—Gowrakellie F, 1 barrel 
sold at 197s 6d; ditto1l, 1 cask and 1 barrel sold 
at°107s ; ditto 2, 4 cases sold at 96s; ditto 3S, 
1 tierce sold. at 48s; ditto PB, 1 tierce sold at 
96s ; GKET in estate mark, 1 barrel out ; GKE 2 
1 tierce cut; GKEPB, 1 barrel and 1 bag or at: 
Niabedda 1, 1 barrel out; ditto2, 2casks sold at 
86s ; dittoS, 1 cask sold at 50s ; ditto PB, 1 tierce 
out; NB‘ in estate mark, 1 barrel out; NB, 
1 barrel and 1 bag out; Wiharagallal, 1 tierce 
sold at 81s; ditto 2, 1 cask sold at 61s; ditto S, 
1 barrel sold at 34s; ditto PB, 1 barrel sold at 
50s; WHG T in estate mark, 1 cask out; WHG, 
1 tierce out; WHGP in estate mark, 1 tierce 
out. 


CHYLON COCOA SALES IN TONDON. 
“ Clan McDonald.”—Beredewelle COC Ex No. i, 
20 bags sold at 82s; 1 bag sold at 60s; sea 
damaged, ditto T, 2 bags sold at 42s 6d; ditto B, 
1 bags sold at 38s. 
Sado Maru.”—Hylton OO, § bags sold at 80s ; 
3 bags sold at 55s; sea damaged, ditto G, 1 bag 
sold at 47s; wormy, ditto S, 2 bags sold at 53s. 

“Ava .”_PBM, 7 bags sold ‘at 38s. 

“Tosa Maru.”—Jak Tree Hill Estate 1, 25 bags 
ont at 63s. 

“‘ Socotra.”—Dea Ella 2, 3 bags sold at 48s 6d. 

* Clan McNeill.”,—S in estate mark, 6 bags 
sold at 50s. 

“ Orissa.’—O EK in estate mark, 1 bag sold 
at 47s, sea damaged and packed. 

“ Tosa Maru.’—HMS & Co. in estate mark, 1 
bag sold at 47s, sea damaged and packed. 

“Duke of Portland.”—KAS S Co., 1. bag’ sold 
at 45s. 

“Tosa Maru.”—KAS & Co., 16 bags sold at 
54:, sea damaged bulked. 

“Tamba Maru.”—Yattawatte, 20 bags pore at 
Tis 6d; ditto 1,54 bags sold at 75s 6d ; ditto 2, 12 
bags sold at 50s 6d; Broken, 1 bag ” sold at ols 5 
Mouarakelle 1, 15 bags sold at 62s 6d; ditto 2 
1 bag sold at 46s; Broken ditto, 1 bag sold at 
43s. 

“Clan McDonald.”—The Bandarapolla Ceylon 
Comnany Limited 1, 12 bags sold at 68s ; ditto 2, 
1 bsg sold at 50s; ditto T, 2 bags sold at 46s 6d. 


CHYLON CARDAMOMS SALES IN 
LONDON. 


“Staffordshire.”—JL Delugalla, Mysore 4, 6 
cases soid at is 8d; 2 cases sold at 1s 7d. 

ees gay cuoloye Oya No. 2, 1 case out 
us OOs 

“Cian Fraser.’—Galaha B, 3 cases sold at 1s 
sd without reserve. 

Sold without reserve, Lots 91 to 115:—‘‘ Clan 
Chisholm.”--HGA in estate mark, 14 cases sold at 
ts 842; 2 cases sold at 1s 7d; 2 cases sold at Is 

sd; 4 cases sold at pas 7d. ‘‘ Clan Cameron.”—4 
ca ses sold at 1s 8d; 2 casessold atls 7d; 8 cases 
sold at Is 8d; G@ ditto, 8 cases sold at 1s jd; 2 
cases sold at 1s 8d ; 3 cases sold at 1s 7d. 

“ Oceanieu.’—A in estate mark, 13 cases sold 
at is Yd. 

“Clan Matheson.”—1 Hoolo Group, 2 cases soid 
at 2s 6d; 1 case sold at 2s 5d; 2 ditto, 2 cases 
sold at Is 9d; Seed ditto, 1 case sold at 1s9d. 


OBSERVER PRINTING WORKs. 
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TEA, COFFEE, CINCHONA, COCOA, AND CARDAMOM SALES, 


Price :—12% cents each 3 copies 
NO. 30 Cotompo, Avcust 7, 1899. 1 30 cents ; 6 copies $ rupee. 
COLOMBO SALES OF TEA Lot. Box. Pkgs Name. Ib. she: 
: ews 126 Morankande 184 15 ob ox pele 1425 44 
x x 127 187 23 do pe 1725 33 
LARGE LOTS. 128 190 12 do peksou 1080 32 
—_———_ 132 L 202 8 ch pek 763 31 
Messrs. Forbes & Walker. 140 ees 
[285,383 1b.) mark 226 19 nee on Paks 950 41 
141 229 21 do ro pe 1155 53 
Lot. Box Pkgs. Name. Ib. c. Te Sa irah oh pek P ioap aa 
kside 2068 6 do dust 708 29 143 235 14 do pek sou 1050 33 
5 Bee 2071 +5 ch bro pek 144 Dambagas- : 
fans 730 3 talawa 238 26 oh bro SE pek 2860 44 bid 
i 2074 50hf-ch bropek 3000 57 145 241 18 do orpe 1872 38 bid 
Mansfield 2077 «24 «ch ~——sopek P 2160 45 146 ae: oe ig ue pek 1408 37 
akiadeniya 2083 22 ch bro pek 2200 = 36 151 Errach 39 15 ¢ pek sou 
3 Nebiaden'y 2086 13 do pek 1105 35 No.2 1215 29 
12 PCH Galla, 1562 LHO | 262 48 ch  peksou 3840 50 
in estate 154 Yataderia In- 
mark 2092 7 ch bro pek 700 35 voice No.1 268 29 ch bro pek 2842 35 
13 2095 9 do pek 810 32 155 ! PHA BY oa} pek 5040 31 
18 Bodawa, Invoice 147 Kennington 277 8 ch _ fans 1040.29 
No. 10. 2110 12hf-ch bro pek 708 40 163 Mudamana 295 13hf-ch dust 1170 z1 bid 
19 Glencorse 2113 32 ch bro pek 2560 35 bid | 164 Ingurugalla 298 9 do bro tea 765 20 
20 2116 14 do troorpek 1190 40 166 Yataderia In- — 6 
OL 2119 %1 do pek 1575 33 voice No.2 304 13 ch pek 975 81 
22 2122 32 do peksou 2240 31 16% 30k 10 de Pek sou gio 29 
2134 12 ch bro pek 1020 34 3 do pek sou 2125 25 
ee ey 18 y 169 Glengariffe 313 14hf-ch broor pek 868 44 
OB CG, in est. 170 316 22 do _ bro pek 1210 = 40 
cman 2152 25 ch bro pek 2500 41 171 3 319 35 do or pek 1750 38 
33 2155 23 do or pek 2024 38 172 Glengariffe 322 14 ch pek 1260 33 
34 2158 21 do pek 1722 36 173 325 10 do pek sou 800 33 
35 9161 19 do pek sou 700 34 175 Tymawr 331 2Lhf-ch or pek 1050 47 bid 
37 2167 26hf-ch bro or pek 1482 53 176 334.19 co  broorpek 1045 56 
40 Udabage 2176 29hf-ch bro pek 1740 36 Wr 337 34 do pek 1530 41 
4l 2179 25 do pek 1375 35 1 78 340 23 do pek sou 1035 37 
42 2182 21 do pek sou 1050 32 1799 ERD BY Bie (an dust 700 22, 
43 Cooroondoo- 182 Ella Oya 352 20 do _ bro pek 190041. 
watte 2185 18hf-ch bro pek 900 45 183 & 355 9 do ~ pek 765 34 
44 2188 238 do pek 1150 37 185 Maldeniya 361 14 do bro or pek 1470 40 
45 2191 15 do pek sou (o0Mis 38 186 364 380 do orpek 2700 35 
48 Kiacora 2200 50 hf-ch bro pek 3000 §=40 bid | 187 367 36 do  pek 306034. 
49 2203 9 ch ox pek 810 40 188 h 370 26 do pek sou 2158 81 
50 2206 19 do nek 1615 87 191 Knavesmire 379 23 do bro pek 2300 39 
51 2209 9 ao ypek sou 765 34 192 A 382 41 do pek 3280 36 
54 Erlsmere 9218 17 bf-ch }roorpek 952 5Lbid | 200 SSS 406 12 do red leaf 984-23 
55 2221 27 ch ro pek 2646 41 bid | 201 Vogan 409 48 do bro pek 4560 39 
56 2224 27 do pek 2214 39 2038. 415 49 do  pek 4165 35 
57 2227 9 do pek sou 810 35 206 Dig:lola 424 11 do bro pek 990 36 
62 Monkswoed 2242 16hf-ch bro pek 800 68 212 Stisted 442 6Lhf-ch bro or pek 3965 39 bid 
95 2245 18 do or pek 810 79 213 445 18 do or pek 108089 
64 2248 12 ch  pek 1140 49 214 448 35 do pek 2205 = 39 
65 Deaculla 1 40hf-ch bro pek 2200 46 215 451 50 do  pek sou 2800 34 
66 4 30 ch pek 2100 = 40 217 Hernsey | 457 22 ch — orpek 2200 4u 
67 Gallawatte 7 10 ch bro pek 950 38 218 Blairgowrie 460 23 do sou 1840 out 
68 10 10 de Bek : 850 35 a Doranakande ina 1 de ae Bek » 1200 38 
: i n 13 15 ¢ ro pe 1500 54 221 do @ 0.2 900 34 
? Meadlete 16 12 do pek 1080 43 222 Strathspey 472 21hf-ch or pek 1218 43 
82 Bandara Eliya 52 91hf-ch broor pek 5460 40 23L Sutton 499 18 do or pek 180045 
83 55 105 do or pek 5250 39 bid | 232 Watawella 502 17 hf-ch pek fans 1190 34 
84 58 40 ch pek 3100 37 233 L 59% 8 do nek dust 720 20 
85 61 49 do pek sou 3773 34 234 Yataderia 508 40 do bro or pek 2200 37 bid 
86 64 10hf-ch bro pek 238 Bodawa 520 16 do  pek 704 36 
fans 700 32 239 Springwood 523 25 ch bro pek 2250 38 
92 Monkton 82 27hf-ch bro pek 1512 38 240 526 19 do pek 1425 34 
93 85 .8 ch pekoe 720 36 241 Nahaveena 529 50hf-ch bro pek 2500 36 pid 
94 88 9 do pek sou 720 33 242 _.. 5382 30 ch pek 2700 33 
97 Patiagama 97 21 ch bro or pek 1155 46 bia | 245 Stamford Hill 511 12hf-ch bro pek 720. 63 
98 100 11 do pek 935 36 247 547 12 ch pek 108044. 
99 103 10 do pek sou sco 23 250 Maha Oya 556 24 do pek 2280 33 
100 Macaldeniya 106 12hf-ch bro pek 1154 46 251 Yataderia 559 45 do pek 3600 32 
101 109 17 do pek 850 40 
102 112.—«(«+55 oan 2 —_ —_—_—- 
1 hf-c’ pek sou 820 35 4 
106 B, in estate (Messrs. Somerville & Co.— 
mer ta i hich 1164 30 ae Be tel 
-ch unas 6 : x 
107 High Forest 127 16hf-ch or pek Lot Box. Pkgs. Name. Ib, cc. 
No 1 832 69 1 JMDM 769 14 ch bro pek 1400 34 
108 130 15 do or pek 720 54 2 172 17 do pek 1610 82 
109 133 12 do  broorpek 720 46 7 Marigold 787 35hf-ch bropek 1960 45 
114 High Forest 148 14hf-ch or pek 728 67 8 790 15 do pek 750 42 
115 151 12 do  broorpek 720 45bid | 11 Dikmukalana 799 29hf-ch  pek 1450 30 
116 154 17 do  pek 731 Ad 12 802 38 do  pek sou 1824 33 
117 Clunes 157 15 ch bro or pek 1424 37 16 Dryburgh 814 16hf-ch pek 736034 
118 160 16 do _ bro pek 1360 37 19 Minna 823 33hf-ch bro or pek 216) . 48 
119 163 34 do  pek 2720-32 21 Hangran Oya $829 43hf-ch bro pek 2150 38 bid 
120 166 12 do pek sou 102) 31 23 835 16 ch pek , 1360 34 bid 
121 169 10 do  scu 850 29 29 Tyspane 853 26 ch bropek 2600 40 
122 High Forest 172 14hf-ch or pek 728 «70 30 856 31 do pek 2480 35 
123 175 17 do or pek 81654 31 Ahamad 859 14hf-ch bro pek 700 = 31 


124 178 25 do pek 1150 40 33 865 i7 do pek sou 850 24 bid 


2 CEYLON PRODUCE SALES LIST. 
Lot Box Pkgs. Name. lb. cc. } Lot. Box. Pkgs. Name. iba c: 
36 Nugawella 874 41hf-ch bro pek 2378 «= 38 103 Verelapatna 347 22 ch bro pek 2420 57 bid 
37 877 39 do pek 195v 36 104 350 34 do pekve 3400 44 bid 
42 Leana 892 19hf-ch bro or pek 1143 35 105 853 14 do pek sou 1330 40 bid 
43 895 9 ch or pek 945 36 107 St. John’s 359 28hf-ch broorpek 1680 57 bid 
44 898 6 do bro pek 840 25 ‘ 
49 913 25hf-ch dust 2315 19 bid 
52 GA Ceylon 922 23 ch sou 1495 29 
54 Craiglea 928 52hf-ch broorpek 2912 48 bid SMALIT LOTS, 
55 931 17 ne bro pek 1445 35 bid 
56 934 60 hf-c pek 8010 33 bid 
57 937°18 do peksou 1425 29 pid (Messrs. Forbes & Walker] 
63 Castlemilk 955 18 ch bro pek 1980 40 
64 958 20 do Gunek 180037 Lot Box Pkgs. Name. lb. c. 
66 964 18 do pek gow 1a4oll00gy 1 MGoll, 2059 1 ch _—_ fans 9 18 
67 Ovoca AI 967 26 ch pekfans 260) 381 2 Rockside ZaEe, 5 ch sou. 400 80 
68 970 8 do unas 800 30 % M la ene fy do bro mix 1001. «25 
71 Elchico 979 Mathf-chl! bropek | 2150, 35 pid) > Auaueteld || 2050 asa Ch giaaemere 68041 
72 Glenalla 982 27 ch Bee) pek 2700 35 i PC dene 20:9 7 ch  pek sou 56030 
73 985 25 do pe 2250 31 P ’ 
74 $88 13 do peksou 1170 3 DOES EaUe 
75 991120 do. bro pekill 000 33 mark 2008" 7 Gis Nee eee oe ip 
76 994 26 do  pek 2340 31 15 2801; Apdo, GReone on By (BO 
77 997 12 do peksou 1080 30 46 2108 #14 20 eG AEE i 21 
83 Oakham 16 24 ch or pek 960 44 are Pee aian diss ,00 2 
84 19 23 hf-ch bro pek 1380 43 3 SEO Se aU A 4 euay 3) 20 
85 Ravana 22 24hfch bro pek 1320 39 os Aa 1 do ok tea a1 32 
86 25 24 do pek 1080 36 2 ae BSD) dos G0 oh DER AONE tau) ee 
87 28 13 ch  peksou 1040-83 38 tae 2140 3 4 \Je pee 30 
88 Yarrow 31 37 bfch bro pek 2072 =40 e aes o | pek sou 225-29 
Fy 29 2143 4 do bro mix 805 24 
oo Ubin oaths Medios “Staaten Ae weiiae 30 2146 1 do unas 85 (2B 
mark Bil Sothf ch¥ bro pele 1232) gs6)oia\!||toLenet eens ona FPP) EF 
91 Mossville 40 11 ch bro pek fans1100 31 Oba é . t 
92 43 19hfch dust 1615 33 SME ar sey 
94 Razeen 49 3U0hfch bro pek 1500 36 38 mar Se 3 hf. h rae 210 26 
95 52 32 do pek 1440 32 39 KHL SST tch eine rik ania ee 
96 55 37 do peksou 1480 31 16 C q ut c Te. Tam 
97 58 14 do  pek fans $40 832 ater 20: 2194 1hf-ch f 53 8 
99 Kotigala 64 9 ch _ bro pek 990 33 , ante S107 tt do oe poe ane FSS 
100 67 10 do pek 104031 a! Oklealt SO1o "Ghent vet iene Hh 
aes Narangoda 76 23 a He pek 2300 36 53 jyeN igen SOIREE an pee 360 19 
104 79 15 do pe 1425 34 a = Ee 5 
105 i 82 11 do peksou 990 31 A Baxeany, oy ag pen Ly orpek 459 5 bia 
108 Nooranie 9115 ch pek 1275 25 bid 73 O65 At do, pek sou 350 37 bid 
oN 74 28 lhf-ch dust 95 22 
75 ae un 31 1 box silver tips 5 R7°00 
= 87 » Iinestate 
(Mr. H. John.—127,078 lb.) mark 67 Bich ee orpek 240 26 
Lot. Box. Pkgs. Name. Ib. ec. BS LO Tele ete 120" ae 
89 73 4 do bro mix 240 15 
56 MTP, 34,in 90 76 4 do dust 360 21 
est. mark 53 9 ch sou 900 28 91 7911 do sou 550 98 
8 Uda 62 9 do  bropek 9008 95 Monkton 91 3 ch ~~ pek souNo2240 30 
9 65 20 do pekoe 160031 96 94 2hbf-ch dust 126 0-21 
10 ( 68 12hf-ch dust 1080 21 103 Macaldeniya 115 1 do sou 55 3c 
19 Osborne 2 zl eh bie or pek 2100 36 bid | 104 118 4 do dust 340 23 
20 3 do  pekoe 5 30 105 121 1. ch bro tea i) > 22 
21 Galloola lull 36 do bro pek 3600 45 bid | 125 Morankande isl 10hf-ch broor pek 560 39 
aD 104 41 de peeked aA ae no 129 193 3 do  broor pek 
23 10@, 32), do pek sou 32 40 bi fans 210 30 
29 St. John’s 125 sUhf-ch or pek 1560 =65 bid | 130 196 1 do dust 0) wil 
30 128 30 do _ pekoe 16805) 131 L 199 4 ch — bro pek 410 33 
31 131 17 do pek fans 1190 35 bid | 133 205 2 do pek sou 159 23 
34 Agra Ouvah 134 26 do Rig Of pel obs 5 138 Oondia 220 5 do or peak 285 49 
NO. 6 7 139 223) chy, 5 dust Nats 2B 
33 137 28 do Ryo au pel gouty 147 Dambagas- 
No. 792 iC talawa 247 5s ch pek sou 465 35 
3 140 23 do or pek 1242 48 148 250 6hf-ch bro vekfans 480 2a 
86 Glasgow 146 10 ch bro or pek 850 61 bid 149 GO 253 2hf-ch fans 150 30 
37 149 17 do bro pez 1326-58 150 256.4 do dust 340-24 
35 152 14 do or pek 910 48 153 LHO 265.4 ch dust 660 19 
39 155 10 do y ekve 1000 4U 156 Yataderia In- 
3 GB 167, 17 bf-ch fans 1361) 29 voice No.1 274 3 ch pek sou 285 26 
46 Kotuageaera 176 27 ch bro pek 2700 35 158 Kennington 280 1 ch fans 100 23 
47 179 9 do pekoe 895 32 159 283 3 do unas 318 28 
56 Syston zU6 15 wo bro pek 1500-86 160 286.1 do bro tea OB = 27/ 
57 209 18 do ~ pekoe 110534 16L 239 4 do dust 664. 21 
58 212 11 do  peksou 880 32 16z MA 292 9 ch sou 675, 28. 
61 Amunupure Mh 7 woh) bro pek 770 80 bid 165 Ingurugalla 301 4 ch red leaf 8€0 19 
64 Maligatenne 23) 9 do unas 721 out 174 Glengariffe 328 Shf-ch dust 640 24 
70 Keenagaha Hla 248 11 cla bro pek fans 14330 32 184 Ella Oya 358 6 do pek sou 450 32 
84 Brownlow 290 41 hf-ch broorpek 2255 45 bid | 193 Knavesmire 385 6 do pek No.2 510 31 
85 293 20 ch or pek 1800 41 194 388 8 do pek sou 560 30 
86 296 13 do pekve 1066 37 195 391 2 do  pek souNo.2120 29 
38 Mahawmilu 302 41hf-ch bro pek 2160 43bid | 196 394 1 do brotea £0 61% 
89 little Valley 305 26 ch bro pek 2600 36 197 397. 2hfch dust 160 22, 
90 308 33 do pekoe 2805 34 bia 202 Vogan 412 5 ch bro or pek 550 26 
92 Kataboola 314 12hf-ch pekdust 1020 24 204 418 6 do. peksou 480 30 
94 Whyddon 320 10 ch or pek 1000 ° 37 bid | 205 421 5 do dust 425 21 
9 GDB, inest. : 207 Digdola 427 9 do ek 630 32° 
mark 323 22 do broorpek 220)  39bid | 208 Horagaskelle 430 9hf-ch bro pek 598 | Siam 
95 326 28 do ek sou 2525  30bid | 209 433 10 do  pek 488 33 
98 Myraganga 342 61 do ro pek 6612 86 210 4386 10 do ek sou 612 8L 
99 Uvakella 335 28 do bro or pek 2630 . 211 439 1 do ro mix 62 22 
100 348 22 do pekoe 2200 > withd’n | 216 Stisted _ 454 4 do dust 320 2 
101 341 14 de  peksou 1400 221 Doranakande *469 3 ch dust . 200 2 


i 


CEYLON PRODUCE SALES LIST. 3 


Pkgs. 


pek 
pek sou 
pek 
bro mix 
fan 


or pek 
pek sou 
dust 


Name. 


s 
bro pek dust 4 
pek dust 


[Messrs. Somerville « Co.) 


Lot. Box. 
223 Strathspey 475 
224 478 
235 Wooleytield 511 
236 514 
237 517 
243 Allerton 535 
244 538 
246 Stamford Hill 544 
248 550 
249 553 
Lot Box. 
3 JMDM 775 
4 778 
5 781 
6 784 
9 Marigold 793 
10 796 
13 Dikmukalana 805 
14 Dryburgh 808 
alk) 811 
17 817 
18 820 
20 Minna $26 
22 HangranOya 832 
24 838 
25 Jak Tree Hill 841 
26 844 
27 847 
z8 TC A, in estate 
mark 850 
32 Ahamad 862 
34 868 
35 871 
38 Nugawella 880 
39 883 
40 886 
41 889 
45 Leana 901 
46 904 
47 907 
48 : 910 
50 Killin 916 
51 919 


53 GA Ceylon 925 
53 DBR, in estate 


miurk 940 
59 943, 
60 916 
61 949 
62 CLP, in estate 

mark 952 
69 Ovoca Al 973 
70 976 
78 Glenalla 1 
79 4 
6 7 
$L 10 
QQ TEES 13 
93 Mossville 46 
98 Razeen 61 
101 Kotigalla 70 
12 73 
106 Narangoda 85 
107 Nooranie 95 
109 94 
110 97 
111 100 
112 Wewetenne 103 
113 106 
114 109 
11505sT 112 
116 115 
117 118 
118 121 
119 Ratuville 124 
120 127 
121 130 
122 S, in estate 

mark 133 
123 136 
124 139 
125 142 
126 Welgampola 145 
127 Polduwa 148 
128 151 
129 154 
130 157 
131 160 


Name. 


pek sou 
fans 
con 
dust 
pek sou 


bro pek dust 


dust 


bro or pek 


or pek 
pek sou 
fans 
bro mix 


dus 


‘fans 


bro mix 
con 
dust 
red leaf 
dust 

pek sou 
fans 
dust 
bro pek 
pek sou 
con 
mix 


bro pek 


pek 
pek sou 
bro pek 


mix tea 


t 
bro pek No. 1 


255 
130 
640 
550 
425 


[Mr. H. John.] 


Lot. Box. Pkgs. Name. Ib ¢, 
1 O’Linda 41 1 ch 
lhf-ch broorpek 146 31 
2 44 1 ch pekoe 110 30 
3 47 1 do pek sou 95 30 
4 50 Ilhf-ch dust 88 21 
6 MTP, 34,in 
est. mark Aa weed dust 300 21 
(2 Abr? 59) 2 do bro mix 160 19 
24 Galloola 110. 5hf-ch dust 400 22 
35 Agra Ouvah 148577 chi pekoe 665 44 
40 GB 158 Sshf-ch bro pek 480 33 
41 161 5 ch pekoe 400 3l 
42 164 G6hfch dust 48u 22 
44 170 «4 «ch sou 340 31 
45 173. «4.bf-ch bro mix 320 18 
48 Kotuagedera 182 2 ch pek sou 190 80 
49 185 1 do dust 90 21 
50 188 5hf-ch bropekfans 375 27 
51 WH 191 1 do bro pek 62 38 
52 194 1 do pekoe 5 35 
53 197 2 dao pek sou 124 33 
54 200 2 do dust 168 27 
55 205 2 do fans 142 3L 
59 Syston Zoe es Chi unas 267 18 
60 218) -2.-do dust 286 23 
62 Amunupure 924 4 do pekoe 400 30 
63 227. 3 do pek sou 270 29 
71 Keenagaha Ella 251 1 do fans 120 26 
72 254 2 do congou 170 20 
73 257. endo) dust 190 20 
74 Yahalakelle 260 4 do bro pek 360 43 
75 268 3 do pekoe 225 36 
76 266 2 do pek sou 120 35 
77 Ferndale 269 3 do pekoe 257 35 
78 272, 1 do peksou 90 31 
79 275 1 do dust 155 23 
80 278 1hf-ch fans 45 30 
SimekKeD 281 2 ch sou 200 19 
3 Knavesmire 284 10 do pek sou 680 3L bid 
87 Brownlow 299 S$hi-ch bro pek fans 584 28 
91 Little Valley 311 3 do dust 255 21 
93 KSB Sie osch' red leaf 400 21 
97 WHR 329 4 do dust 400 21 
106 Verelapatna 356 3 do dust 300 =. 24 bid 


CEYLON COFFEE SALES IN LONDON. 


(Frem Our Commercial Correspondent.) 
MINCING LANE July 14 


“*Clan Macintosh.”—Gowerakellie F, 1 tierce 
sold at 114s; ditto 1, 4 casks sold at 111s 6d; 
ditto 2, 5 casks sold at 10ls 6d; 2 casks and 1 
tierce sold at 108s; ditto 5, 1 cask sold at 75s; 
ditto PB, 1 cask and 1 barrel 136s; GKET in 
estate mark, 1 cask sold at 41s; GKH, 1 tierce 
sold at 38s; ditto, 1 bag out ovtkr. 

“Tamba Maru.”—Size OO Roehampton, 1 barrel 
sold at 101s; O ditto, 1 cask and 1 barrel sold 


| at 102s; 1 ditto, 4 casks and 1 barrel sold at 93s 


6d; 2ditto, 1 barrel sold at 45s ; PB ditto, 1 cask 
sold at 90s. 

“Clan Macintosh.”’—Kahagalla 1, 1 cask out; 
ditto S, 1 barrel sold at 80s. 

‘*Tamba Maru.”—Size 1 Thotulagalla, 1 cask and 
1 barrel sold at 104s; Size 2 ditto, 4 casks sold 
at 96s 6d; Size 3, 1 barrel sold at 50s; PB ditto, 
1 tierce sold at 95s. 


CEYLON COCOA SALES IN LONDON, 


“Clan Stuart.”.—OOA MK in estate mark, 
Estate Cocoa, 3 bags sold at 52s 6d, sea damaged 
and repacked. 

“Clan McNeil.”—Kaduwella, 45 bags sold at 64s. 

“ Ava.”—No 1 AMK EF inestate mark, 7 bags 
sold at 55s, sea damaged and bulked; M in 
estate mark, 19 bags sold at 58s; C in estate 
mark, 10 bags sold at 55s, sea damaged bulked ; 
ditto C, 4 bags sold at 47s. 

“ Kamakura Maru.”—MM in estate mark, 58 
bags sold at 61s; MLM in estate mark, 1 bag 
sold at 54s; No Mark, 1 bag sold at 42s. 

‘Clan Matheson.”—Maria 2, 1 bag sold at32s. 

aes McDonald.”—Meegama A, 22 bags sold 
a s 6d. 


OBSERVER PRINDING WORKS. 
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TEA, COFFEE, CINCHONA, COCOA, AND CARDAMOM SALES, 


Pricr:—124 cents each 3 copies 


NO. 31 Couomso, Aveust 14, 1899. 30 cents ; 6 copies 4 rupee. 
COLOMBO SALES OF TEA Lot. Box. Pkgs Name. Ibe: 
To: 139 EKttapolls 976 22hf-ch bro pek 1232 36 
LARGE LOTS. 149 Munukattia 
een Ceylon,in est. 
Messrs. Forbes & Walker. _, mark 1006 21hf-ch or pek 915 4t 
150 1009 37 do _ bro pek 26385 B1 
i " Cae met i iS 1012 17 ae pek 1360 38 
ot. . ox gs. ame, i c. 2 1015 9 do  pek sou 810 34 
1 AMB 562 29 ch bropeksoa 2378 25 159 Kakiriskan- 
Fe Csococaane: P ‘ e 1026 10 ch  pek 950 33 
watte 671 15hf-ch pek 750 37 161 Dea Ella 1042 21 hf-ch broorpek 1260 CWP: 
11 Walton 607 38 ch bro pek 4206. 6 10a ee eeu ha Se Pein). 288088) B7 bid 
67 610 69 do ek 6900 35 Che PE é 
ey eisles, 1dcob) bok au 2480)... 83 164 1051 16 do peksou 00 33 
21 Udabage 622 21hf-ch bro pek 1260 BYs 167 Morankan- 
22 6z5 17 do pek 935 34 de 1060 9 ch or pek 855 41 
23 628 16 do pek sou 800 82 169 1066 13 do pek 975 36 
28 Rowley ae a8 ch pre pek 800 43 170 1069 & do peksou 7200u 33 
29 3 do pe 800 38 - 174 Roeberr 1081 12 ch oO kK 1176 4 
32 Gonapatiya 655 19hf-ch bro pek 950 54 175 if 1034 do ey 72 : 
18 pek 1728 43 
33 658 18 do or pek 84655 192 1087 8 do peksou 720 36 
34 661 65 do pek 3250 42 15 Battalgalla 1090 12 ch ek sou 960 35 
35 664 33 do pek sou 1551 36 178 K PW 1u93 30 hf-ch ; k 1650 43 
3 3: f - r 
39 Hayes 676 14 ch pek 1330 36 179 1096 29 do beet oak 1450 40 
42 Massena 685 a2 hon BEC pek 2100 41 180 1099 82 do  pek 3690 86.35 
43 688 1 te) pe 850 35 1383 Vogan 1108 41 ch b k 3895 4 
48 Woodend 703 109 ch ~~ pek 9940 32bid | 185 fs 1114 50 do nek Be dec ae 
49 Gampaha 706 37 ch bro pek 4070 43 188 Castlereagh 1123 14 ch bro pek 1400 55 
50 709 41 do pek 3485 43 189 1123 13 do or pek 1105 36 bid: 
51 712 14 do pek sou 1260 38 190 1129 11 do pek 880 37 
52 _ 715 15 do fans 1425 23 194 Yataderia 1141 63 ch pek 5040 = 333 
62 Bodawa, Invoice 195 Matalawa 1144 27 ch pek sou 2295 19 bid 
a No. 12 745 16hf-ch peksou 704 33 196 1147 47 do pek 3760 32 bid 
a Maha Oya us 20 ae DEO os pels zon a 197 Chsterford 1150 54 as bro pek 5400 ~—-.38 bid 
4 2 3 198 1153 47 do pek 4700 35 
65 754 30 do pekoe 2850 33 199 ; 1156 39 do pek sou 3900 33 
66 Maha Uva we iE beck uae or pek ee a 200 Geragama 1169 14 ch bropek 1260 35 bid 
760 4: 85 41 201 1162 11 ch pek 880-83 
65 763 12 do peksou 1020 35 202 Waratenne 1165 14 ch bro pek 1260 35 
71 Battawatte ce An ou pte pek 1210 44 203 1168 9 do: pek 720 33 
73 10 do ust 1000-22 205 Arapolakande 1174 75 ch bro pek  6750_—s- 37 bid 
74 781 7 do Bro apes eee 206 1177 49: do pek 3920, 35 
dé of 
is TEAR CINEMA CCIE. clare SE ee eee Gaeta ant Mat ORie DN coon en 
i 21 ht- 5 219 Patiagama 1216 10 do _ or pek 850 40 
No. 1 1113 66 220 1219 9 do ek 765 37 
79 796 19 do or pek 912 54 221 1222 16 do Bek sou 1280 32 
Di teors EE ER eRe ieee Ge 
2 ; 805 14 do bro ped 140048 223 G M in estate 
33 308 12 do or pek 1080 36 mark 1228 55 hf-ch bro orpek 2970 42 
34 811 16 do pek 1280 34 224 1251 56 do pek 2800 39 
85 814 13 do pek sou 1170 33 225 / 1234 18 do pek sou 846 35 
OOP Polataeama 329 38 ch bro pek 3800 43 226 Middleton 1237 19 do bro or pek 1045 96 
91 i 832 24 ch or pek 2040 36 227 1240 19 ch bro pek 1900 53 
92 835 39 do pek 3810.34 228 1243 11 do pek 990 41 
93 838 17 do pek sou 1445 32 229 Naseby 1246 28hf-ch bro or pek 1624 58 
94 Weoya 841 3% eh bro or pek 3800 37 230 1249 38 do or pek 1748 53 bid 
95 844.36 do... or pek 3600 35 231 1252 14 do pek 700 46 
96 8417 29 do rek 2755 ~ 33 aon 18 1 fe jane a 33 
97 850 30 do peksou 2700 31 eat One. See BU 
99 Bloomfield 856 26 ch bropek 2730 48 235 Dammeria 1264 10 ch  pek 900 1 (36 
” do ek : 236 Seenagolla 1967 11 do bro pek 715, 53 
au So He d us k tO Nae 239 Nahalma 1276 25 do sou 2500 = 29 
101 862 o  pek sou 855 = 40 a f : 2 . a g 
103 Ganopalla 868 17. ch a pek bse ae Pambagama ine 19 ao BO acta OLD 28 
108 871 29 ao roor pek 2610 36 aa z Bh 0. ro )pek fans 7 
105 874 41 do AR 3280 32 245, 1294 15 do sou 1200, 28 
106 S77 19 do Lae sou 1425 29 249 Bandara Eliyal306 50hf-ch broorpek 3100 42 
107 880 10 do bro pekfan1000 33 250 1209 71 do or pek 3692 40 
18 883. 9hf-ch dust 774 92 251 1312 31 ch pek 2635 3 
109 Inverness 886 45 HeGe Bro pek 2475 47 Be Blai : Tae a de pek sou 2618 33 bia 
T10 g89 4u do pe 1900. 41 2 airgowrie 13: Oo sou 20-18 bi 
itl NonPariel 892 19hf-ch bro pek 1084 443 pia | 261 Putupaula 1342 15hf-ch broorpek 900 39 
95 14 do ek 700 i 262 1345 40 do bro pek 3600 40 bid 
ue Bes adem ook a8 bids | 503 16835 do pek. 2625 36 
113 0 ek sou 768, 36 = p A 
ae Tonacombe 910 22 ch e pek one 45 264 y 1351 12 do pek sou 840 33. 
118 913 27 do bro pek 270045 268 Tunisgalla pe a oe Bro pek 1200-38 bid 
119 916 30 do pek 2700 = 42, | 266 35 do pek 1360 33 bid 
120 919 9 do  peksou 81) 36 267 1360 11 do pek sou 880 3L bid 
121 Pansalatenne 922 13 ch bro or pek 1300 47 268 LBK 1363 14 ch  redleaf 1320 19 bid 
192 923 27 do bro pek 2430 38 275 Clyde 1384.50 do — bro pek 5000 =. 38 bid 
123 928 16 do pek 128033 276 1387 36 do  pek 3240 33 bid 
124 931 15 do peksou 1200 + =30 277 1390 8 do pek sou 720 30bid 
9 Ascot 946 20 ch | bro pek 2000...., 38 279 1396 10 do  broorpek 1000 31 bid 
130 949. 24 do  orpek 2160 35 285 SFinestate 
131 952 11 do pek 99034 mark 1414 8 do» pek sou 806 32 
132 955 8 do  peksou 720. 33 987 Knavesmire 1420 16hf-ch or pek 800. 40 
133 958 13 ‘Jo orpekfans 1300 31 288 1423 20, ch __— bro pek 2000 40 
{35 M 964 42 hf-ch bro pek 708 44 289 1426 37 do. pek 2960 36 
136 — 2 967 19 do pek | 1520 36 992 Middlesdale 1435 20 do or pek 1883 out 
137 ‘Ingrogalla 970 9 ch. bro pek 200-40 296 Battawatte 1447 14 do. pek . 1260 35 


138 973 13 do. pek 1105 38 302 MBA 1465 26 do ‘ans 2340 9-27 


Somerville & Co.— 


251,884 lb.] 
Pkgs. 


2 
[Messrs. 

Lot Box. 

1 Romania 163 

2 166 

9 SRK 187 
10 Warakamure 190 
11 193 
12 196 
14 Kurulugalla 22 
15 205 
18 Marigold 214 
21 Harangalla 223 
22 226 
23 229 
25 235 
27 Hatdewa 241 
28 214 
29 247 
42 256 
35 Lower Dickoya 265 
36 268 
37 «Corfu 271 
38 ; 274 
42 Park Hill 286 
44 292 
45 Bollagalla 295 
46 298 
47 B01 
48 304 
55 Krualana 325 
62 Dartry A 346 
64 352 
65 Doragalla 355 
66 358 
67 361 
68 364 
69  Castlemilk 367 
70 370 
71 373 
7h 376 
73 Dedugalla 379 
74 382 
75 385 
76 388 
77 7] 391 
78 394 
79 Morahilla 397 
80 505 
81 508 
83 Rayigam 514 
84 517 
85 620 
86 523 
87 Annandale 526 
88 529 
89 532 
90 535 
93 Rayigam 544 
94 547 
95 550 
96 553 
97 Lyndhurst 556 
98 559 
99 562 
100 565 
101 Kelani 668 
102 571 
103 574 
104 577 
106 Kahatagalla 583 
112 Tiddydale 601 
115 California 610 
118 MA 617 
119 622 
120 625 
121 628 
122 633 
123 634 
124 Ingeriy 637 
125 640 
126 643 
127 646 
128 W M 649 
129 652 
130 655 
121 Orion 658 
182 661 
123 664 
134 667 
185 Blinkbonnie 4670 
136 673 
137 676 
188 Neboda 679 
139 682 
140 685° 
41 688 


Name. lb, 
bro pek 1000 
pek 1100 
dust 1050 
bro pek 3600 
pek 2945 
pek sou 2250 
bro pek 1000 
pek 990 
bro pek 702 
bro pek 2280 
pek 3330 
sou 1080 
dust 975 
bro pek 2185 
pek 1575 
pek sou 1350 
p k fans 700 
bio pek 1590 
pek 768 
or pek 2475 
bro pek 1080 
bro pek 950 
pek sou 730 
bro pek 3610 
pek 2000 
pek sou 1120 
pek fans 900. 
unas 1100 
fans 1248 
bro tea 990 
bro or pek 1700 
bro pek 1530 
pek 2€50 
pek sou 950 
bro pek 2860 
or pek 1620 
pek 4085 
pek sou 2000 
bro pek 4700 
pek 4050 
pek sou 2550 


1445 

fans 2340 
bro pek 2640 
pek 1765 
pek sou 1080 
bro pek 4680 
or pek 2475 
pek 2320 
pek sou 765 
_ broor pek 884 
or pek 728 
pek 768 
pek sou 715 
bro pek 4560 
or pek 2964 
pek 2880 
pek sou 810 
bro pek 3630 
ek 4050 
pek sou 2525 
ust 935 
bro pek 4080 
bro or pek 4200 
pek 2550 
pek sou 2125 
bro pek 720 
pek 900 
pek 855 
bro or pek 2640 
or pek 1392 
pek 1425 
pek sou 2384 
fans 1008 
dust 736 
bro pek 2208 
pek 1680 
pek sou 1886 


bio pek fans 780. 
bro pek fans 900 


pek fans 730 
dust 1358 
bro or pek 1980 
bro pek 6300 
pek 27655 ° 
ek sou 1620 
ro pek 1380 
pek - 2380 
ek sou 1020 
ro or pek’ 1500 
bro pek 4100 
pe 1440 
pek sou 880 


CEYLON PRODUCE SALES LIST. 


re sou 
b m 


bro or pek 
bro pek 


bro pek 
bro or pek 
pek 

pek sou 
sou 

sou 

bro pek 
pek 

pek sou 


lb. 


900 
1190 
1092 
1330 

765 
1430 
1530 
1672 
2315 
1800 
2205 
190 
216 
2659 


2000 
1710 
1200 
1615 
1045 

770 
4655 
1000 
1615 
2040 
1040 

960 
2300 
1420 
1202 


(Mr. B. John.—165,521 lb.] 


Lot Box. Pkgs. 
143 Woodthorpe 694 9 ch 
144 697 14 do 
145 700 14 do 
119 Inverness 712 14 ch 
153 Ravenscraig 724 9 ch 
154 727 26 hf ch 
155 730) 17 ich 
By) 1012) 736 19 ch 
160 L 745 25 ht-ch 
161 Carney 748 36 hf ch 
162 751 49 do 
163 754 38 do 
166 F 763 18 ch 
167 766 24 do 
12 hf-ch 
169 Galphele 772 .20 ch 
170 775 18 do 
171 778 12 do 
172 781 17 do 
176 Charlie Hill 793 19hf-ch 
177 796 14 do 
180 Neuchatel 805 49 ch 
181 808 8 ch 
182 811 19 do 
183 814 24 do 
185 Eagles Land G 820 13 ch 
186 823 12 ch 
187 Honiton #26 25 ch 
188 829 20 do 
189 852 19 do 
Lot. Box. Pkgs. 
4 Gangawatte 371 14 hf-ch 
5 374 16 do 
6 Rondura 377-12 «ch 
7 380 27 do 
8 383 21 oe 
9 386 13 
11 Agra Ouvah 392 31 nf. an 
12 395 39 do 
13 398 26 do 
14 401 9 ch 
15 Callander 404 27 hf-ch 
20 Loughton 419 36 do 
21 422 66 do 
22 425 34 do 
24 Glentilt 431 62 do 
25 434 22 do 
26 Glasgow 437 10 ch, 
27 440 18 do 
28 443 14 do 
29 446 9 do 
30 Kanangama 449-16 do 
31 452 20 do 
32 455 48 do 
33 458 14 de 
34 461 30 do 
85 = 464 30 do 
36 467 10 hf-ch 
37 Mocha 470 18 ch 
38 473 14° do 
39 476 14 do 
40 GP 47) 44 hf-ch 
41 Ury 482 22 ch 
42 485 387 do 
43 488 36 do 
44 491 11 do 
46 Glentilt 497 74 hf-ch 
47 500 33 do 
48 Ferndale 503 12 ch 
49 506 12 do 
50 509 12 do 
57 Ankada 530 380 ch 
58 533 40 do 
59 536 22 do 
61 542 6 do 
68 NB 563 11 hf-ch 
69 566 9 ch © 
71 Kadela 572 23 «do 
72 575 21 do 
73 578 8 do" 
74 Claremont 681 32 hf-ch 
75 : 584' 9 ch ° 
76 587 9 do’ 
82 Sefton 605. 50 boxes 
83 608° 45 ch 
84 611 29 hf-ch ': 
85 , 614 20 ch!’ 
86 Kotuageaera 617 25 wo 
87 620 11 do - 
91 Nahavilla 632 20 do 


Name. 


or pek 
bro pek 
or pek 
bro pek 
pekoe 
pek sou 
bro or pek 
No. 1 


bro or pek 
No, 2 
or pek 
pekoe 
bro or pek 
bro pek 
pekoe 
pek sou 
bro pek 
pekoe 
bro or pek 
bro pek 
or pek 
yekoe 
bro or pek 


bro or pek 
or pek 
bro or pek 
pekoe 
pek sou 
bro pek 
pekoe 
bro or pek 
bro or pek 
pekoe 
bro pek 
pekoe 
pek sou 
dust 
dust 
unas 
bro pek 
pekoe 
pek sou 
bro or pek 
pekoe ) 
pek sou 
bro or pek 
bro pek 
or pek 
ekoe 
ro pek 
pekoe. 
bro or pek 


Ib. 


700 
880 
1080 
2700 
1890 
1170 


1984 


2496 
1404 


CEYLON PRODUCE SALES LIST. 


lb. e. 


3 IS J 
ae oe i Rees. N ane Eo fee Lot Box Pkgs. Name. lb. 

2 Baro Ch or pe 49 bi = f - 
ae 638-17 do mekoe 1500 3 173 Hocperty, 1078 ch bro pek 600 
Gainvapame gaa os ide beoipes 3080 47 181 1102 14 hf-ch pek sou 630 

Boe) : 182 1105 3 do dust 255 
99 656. 20 do  pekoe 1990 41 184 Voe 1 hay 
190 659 14 do pek sou. 1330 37 Sea TLE aah came et Par: B50 
101 Tebuana 662 %1 do bropek 1890 35 ae Th Teo) bel sou 560 
102 665 31 @o pekoe 2325 3 187 ~ RAD esto ea we 
103 668 93 do  pekoeNo.22070 30 191 Castlereagh 1132 2 ch, © pek sou. 160 
10: AL 671 37. do bro or pek 3334 36 bid ae 1188 2 aise ate 180 
105 67 33 do bropek 2640. ~~ 85 bid : rae ee BEES 160 
108 677 16 do pekoe 1280 34 bid zor Arapolakande 1171 5 ch bro orpek = 550 
111 Murraythwaite 692 14 do bro pek 1330 40 ane 713 3 do dust 230 
ri 695 13 do pekoe 1275 34 209 Doomba 1186 3 do congou 300 
116 Torrington 707 35 do bro pek 3220. 37 ae Ke Dela 1 1 do eins 200 
117 710° 30 do pekoe | 2580 34 2 iaciemeth ioalde Crane 7h 
118 Myraganga 713 14 do bro pek 1260 37 14 Soa Aa ee 2 ai east eu 
119 716 12 do pek sou 960 3 O15 12 r 5 ao mse aad 
120 Rookwood 719", 35 ‘do pek sou 2520 31 216 BB invest cei One, cue 180 

2 Varleig 722 2 565 2 bi 7 tiie 

121 Warleigh 722 27 do bro pek 2565 42 bid mark 1207 2 do bro pek 200 
217 1210 1 do ‘pek 80 

418 at 1213 Lhf-ch dust 70 

= Me 234 1261" Veh bro or pek 92 

SMALL LOTS. oa Nahaima! aove"7iech Odust 2-539 

eS Res 240 1279 8 do bro pek fans 512 

[Messrs. Forbes & Weiker| an ane ee 5 fe fans 300 

: ; Pie 24 ambagama 1291 1 do dust 105 
Lot Box Pkgs. Name. lb. 246 1297 5 ch br pkfans 525 

2 EDP 565. 3 ch dust 200 18 VANE 1300 lhf-ecb dust 105 

3 368.1. do fans 120 22 243 Sunnycroft 1303 2 ch bro tea 280 

Be Cooroondoo= 253 Bandara Eliyal2?18 6hf-ch bro pek fans 420 

watte 574 7hf-ch pek sou 350 5,933 254 1321 4 do — dust 360 

6 St. H 577 3 ch bro pek 280-33 255 : _ 1324 1 ch © red leaf 100 

7 580 3. do pek 27() 32 256 Blairgowrie 1327 2 do pek sou 180 

8 BF, in est. 278 Clyde 1393 5 do dust 450 

mark 583 3 ch — bro pek 174. 85 284 S F in est. 

9 586 6 do pek 264 32 mark 1411 4 do  bropek 400 
10 589 Lht-ch pek No2 32 29, 286 ; 1417 3hf-ch« fans 195 
il 592 7 do pek sou 287 29 290 Knavesmire 1429 3 do dust 255 
12 595 3 do bropekfans 150 22 291 D BD 1432 2 ch — sou 160 
13 598 1 do. dust 36° 428 293 Pambagama 1438 1hf-ch dust 105 
19 Walton e164 ch fans 520 31 294 1441 1 do dust 105 
20 619 2 do dust 300° 25 295 Battawatte 1444 5 ch — bro pek 500 
36 Hayes 667 3 do broorpek 300 71 297 1450 7 do  pek sou 630 
37 670 6 do bro pek > 600 42 298 1453 2 do fans 200 
38 673. 4 do or pek 310 36 299 1456 3 do dust 300 
40 679 5 do pek sou 475 33 300 Bargany 1459 5 do or pek 504 
41 682 4 do dust 400-21 301 1462 4 do  pek 350 
44 Massena 691 8hf-ch pek sou 300 32 
45 694 2 do fans 120 23 Tp uane, 

53 Udapolla 7183 ch bro pek 300 = 34 

54 721 3 do pek 285, 33 (Messrs. Somerville & Co.] 
55 724..1 do pek sou 90 31 

26 757°°o do’ sou 112-29 Lot Box. Pkes. Name. Ib. 
57 Richmond 730 Q9hf-ch bro pek 585 67 3 Romania 169 4 ch ek sou 

i 73k 5 2 400 
58 733 8 do — or pek 440 63 4 Killin 172 6 ch bre pek 600 
59 736 11 do pek 55052 5 175 5 do pek 450 
60 739 3 do pek sou 135 46 6 178 1 do sou 90 
61 742 1 do fans 90 27 7 SKK 181° 1 ch sou 100 
69 Maha Uva 766 2hf-ch pek fans » 160 26 8 184.1 do bro tea 100 
70 769 6 do dust 540 25) 13 Warakamure 199 7 ch 3 
72 Battawatte 775 9 ch pek sou 697-83 167 Kurulugall 20) hte pak eo0 
76 Hrracht 787 6 ch bro mix 600 21 17 KG Ain ae eerie pek eon 208 
17. 790 2: do pek dust 344 20 4 ) 3 
so Pallegodde out 1 ee bro pek No. 2 100 39 19 Menigoltt. a 4 ea a ne 108 

i 20) .1 | do or pek No. 2. 85 37 3 
88 83 1 do pek Nog | 75 43 Se Hammepaila, Wesel p Aen IO Wane ats 

98 Weoya $53 3 ch nce? 150 3 Bs Oolapane Be 6 prc dust pau 
103 Bloomfield 865 4 ch _ pek fans 980 25 Brin gash) oe eaeniib sen a 
114 Non Pariel 901 5hf-ch “bro pekfams 275 37 33 259 3 do fans 360 
115 904 qi ide . mane 34 Lower Dickoya 262 1Lhfch broorpek 583 
116 BWD 907 8 hf-ch aac ae on 5 ie Sorte a TERY ea ae ae 
134 Ascot 961 2 ch dust 200 21 41 353 8 a Lae 440 
140 Ettapolla 979 6hf-ch pek 836 32 43 Park Hill 289 8 ch pek 600 
Ae | ae a te So ae a 49 Bollagalla 307. 4 ch bro tee 440 
143 Dunbar 988 9hf-ch broor pek 450 60 a a i rae ey Tea fog 
144 991 8 do or pek 354 46 5 ¢ 
tas aoe ee Bee ae ag 52 Salawe 316 3 ch bro pek 300 
146 DBR 997 3hf-ch bro pek fans 174 39 a 302 : fe Le sou 186 
147 1000 1 ch pek sou 75 34 57 RKP 331 5 ch re k 45 
148 1003 1hf-ch dust 75 23 58 334 1 do bro oe ek 100 
aBe DGE 118 5 se bro pek 250° B38 59 837 3 do pek Me 255 

1021 7 do ek 350-31 g I 
155 1024 6 do ae sou 270. .29 a a3 i 3 aot A30 
156 1027 1 do red leat 41 17 63 Dartvy A 349 2hfch dust 5 
157 1030 1 do dust 5S 19 forahill: 7k 198 
TPaDaTAKiGieKa ; 82 Morahilla 6511 1 ch fans 95 
a iriskan- Goes on bis ex 300 a 91 Annandale 537 1lhfch bro pek 682 
160. 1039 3 do pek sou 285 30 705 Kelani 330. 3 ie ance 30 
165 WL bt 6 heck ae pek aa a Kahatagalla 586 2° ch’ broorpek 200 
168, Morankande 1063 11 hf-ch bro or pek 616. 40 103 ao 5 oe se sou 435 
171 1072 2 do  broor pek 110 595 1 do dust 120 
ier a fans 150 30 111 Tiddydale 598 Shf-ch  bropek 400 
1075 lhf-ch dust 90. 23 113 6C4. 6 ch pek sou 540 


4 CEYLON PRODUCE SALES LIST. 


—- 


Lot. Box Pkgs. Name lb. ce. 

114 California 607 5 ch bro pek 470 = 34 

116 613 5 do  peksou 551 28 
1 hf-ch 

117 616 2 ch red leaf 172 15 

142 Neboda 691 3hf-ch dust B50 20 

146 Woodthorpe 703 2 ch sou 148 8630 

147 706 1hf-ch dust 80 20 

148 709 1 do red leaf 30 17 

150 S, in estate 

mark 715 3 ch fans 195 out 

51 718 6hf-ch dust 480 18 

152 721 3 ch bro mix 243 9 

156 Ravenscraig 733 5hf-ch fans 400 22 

158 L 739 5 ch pek sou 550 20 bid 

159 742 5 do red leaf 425 12 bid 

164 Carney 757 11 do sou 550° 28 

165 760 6 do dust 250 21 

168 F 769 4 ch bro pek fans 440 21 

173 Galphele 784 4 ch peksou 400 3h 

174 787 1 do sou 90 29 

175 790 2 do fans 230 22 

178 Charlie Hill 799 lhfch peksou 55 26 

179 802 2 do _ pek fans 150 20 

184 Neuchatel 817. 4 ch dust 660 20 

190 Honiton €35 2 ch dust 300 20 

[Mr. HE. John.] 

Lot. Box. Pkgs. Name. lb e¢, 
1 GL 352 4 ch sou 400 28 
4 365 7hf-ch dust 595 Pah 
3 368 4 do bro pek fans 292 31 

10 Rondura 889 3 ch us 390 20 

16 Callander 407 10hf-ch pekoe 530 40 
7 410 do pek sou 46 83 

18 413 1 do fans aD 23 

19 416 1 do dust 85 20 

23 Loughton 428 8 do dust 400 22 

45 Ury 494 4 do dust 240 22 

60 Ankade 539 2 do sou 200 28 

» NB 569 5 do sou 500 37 
7 Claremont 590 2hf-ch pek dust 180 22 

78 Hiralouvah 693 2 do dust 170 21 

79 Hunugalla 596 1 do bropek 53385 

80 599 4 do pek sou 351 30 

8L 602 4 do dust 600 22 

88 Kotuagedera 623 2 do pek sou 190 31 

89 626. 1hf-ch dust 65 24 

90 629 4 do  bropekfans 300 28 

94 Nahavilla 641 2 do pek fans 140 8396.29 

95 644 4 ch sou 360 33 

96 647 3hf-ch dust 240 25 

97 650 1 ch red leaf 100 22 

113 Murraythwaite 698 8 do pek sou 610 31 

114 701 3 do bropekfans 360 27 

115 704 2hf-ch dust 180 19 

122 Warleigh 725 2 do dust 1707 


CEYLON COFFEE SALES IN LONDON. 


(Frem Our Commercial Correspondent.) 
MinciInc LANE July 21 


*¢ Clan MacIntosh.”—Mousagalla A, 1 cask out, 
bid 99s, and refused ; ditto B, 4 casks out, bid 
89s, and refused; 4 casks and 1 tierce out; 
ditto C, 1 cask and 1 barrel out, bid 45s, and 
refused ; ditto PB, 1 cask out; ditto T, 2 casks 
out. 

*¢ Algeria.”—GA Ouvah O, 1 barrel sold at 86s ; 
ditto 1, 2 casks sold at 80s; ditto 2, 4 casks sold 
at 70s; ditto 3, 1 cask sold at 38s; ditto PB, 1 
cask sold at 76s; ditto Triage, 1 cask sold at 31s 


CEYLON COCOA SALES IN LONDON. 


‘* Clan Stuart.”—D MP in estate mark, Estate 
Cocoa, 5 bags sold at 50s, sea damaged and re- 
packed ; RA ditto, 6 bags sold at 5ls 6d, sea 
damaged and repacked ; O ditto, 24 bags sold at 
70s; ditto, bag sold at 57s, sea damaged and 
repacked. 

‘Prometheus.”—DMA & Co. in estate mark, 5 
bags sold at 61s 6d; ditto, 7 bags sold at 65s; 
RA in estate mark, 9 bags sold at 50s 6d. 

“Clan McGregor.”—AMK in estate mark, 24 
bags sold at 49s 6d, sea damaged and repacked ; 


—_—_— 


AK in estate mark, 12 bags sold at 48s 6d, sea 
damaged and repacked; AM in estate mark, 2 
bags sold at 48s 6d, sea damaged and repacked ; 
ditto, 7 bags sold at; 55s. 

“‘Dardanus.”—O AM in estate mark, Estate 
Cocoa, 1 bag sold at 53s, sea damaged and re- 
packed. 

“*Tonkin.”—SR in estate mark, 7 bags sold at 


S. 

“Clan Stuart.”,—HT & Co. in estate mark, 5 
bags sold at 46s 6d, sea damaged and repacked ; 
Wariagalla, 18 bags sold at 69s; ditto, 1 bag 
sold at 54s. 

“*Manora.”—CG in estate mark, 1A, 24 bags 
sold at 75s; ditto 2A, 20 bags sold at 7s. 


ear 


CEYLON CARDAMOMS SALES IN 
LONDON. . 


““Clan Ranald.”—AL1L, 7 cases sold at 1s 3d; 
ditto 2L, 3 cases sold at 1s 3d; ditto 3L, 1 case 
sold at 1s 1d; ditto 1 Seeds, 2 cases sold at 2s 
3d; ditto 2 Seeds, 1 case sold at 1s 8d. 

“*Clan Stuart.”—Gavatenne Mysore O, 5 cases 
sold at 2s 9d; ditto 1, 12 cases sold at 2s 4d; 
ditto 2, 2 cases sold at 1s9d; ditto S, lcase sold 
at ls 6d; Gavatenne Malabar 1, 1 case sold at 
23 4d; ditto 2, 1 case sold at Is 6d; Wariagalla 
Mysore A, 8 cases sold at 2s 6d; ditto B, 4 cases 
sold at 2s; ditto C, 1 case sold at Is8d ; ditto D, 
4 cases sold at 1s 6d; Seed, 1 case sold at 2s 1d; 
Nella Olla O, 5 cases sold at 2s 11d; ditto 2, 1 
case sold at 1s 5d; ditto B& S, 1 case sold at 
Is 5d; ditto Seed, 1 case sold at 2s; ditto AA, 
4 cases sold at 2s 9d; ditto A, 4 cases sold at 
2s 5d; ditto B, 6 cases sold at 1s 7d; ditto C, 
1 case sold at 285d; Gallantenne Cardamoms A, 
3 cases sold at 3s 4d; ditto B, 8 cases sold at 2s 
8d; ditto C, 1 case sold at 24s 6d; ditto D, 6 
cases sold at 2s 2d; ditto E, 4 cases sold at 2s, 
3d; Altwood Ceylon Cardamoms, 4 cases sold at 
2s 6d; ditto, 1 case sold at ls 6d, half case; 
Nichola Oya No. 2, 5 cases sold at 2s 4d. 

“ City of Sparta.”—Gavatenne 1, 6 cases sold at 
2s 2d; Kobo Mysore Seed, 2 cases sold at 2s 5d ; 
ditto, 1 case sold at 2s 4d 

“Clan Ranald.”—MS in estate mark, Mysore, 2 
cases sold at 1s 4d; ditto, 5 cases sold at 1s 6d. 

‘‘Hlphinstone.”—JA in estate mark, Malabar, 
6 cases sold at 2s. 

““Nestor.’—W CS in estate mark, 3 cases sold 
at 3s, lots 96 and 97 without reserve. 

“ Clan Stuart.”—Cottanga Ex, 1 case sold at 3s ; 
Cottanga AA, 2 cases sold at 2s 7d; ditto AA, 
1 case sold at 2s 6d; ditto A, 7 cases sold at 
2s 2d; ditto B, 2 cases sold at 1s 7d; ditto B, 
1 case sold at 1s 6d; Midlands O, 10 cases sold. 
at 3s; ditto, 2 cases sold at 2s 11d; ditto 1, 
8 cases sold at 2s 4d; ditto 1, 9 cases sold at 
2s 5d; ditto 2, 2 cases sold at 1s 10d ; dittoB & S, 
1 case sold at 1s 10d; ditto Seed, 1 case sold at 
2s; Elkadua O, 2 cases sold at 2s 11d; ditto O, 
2 cases sold at 2s 10d; ditto 1, 10 cases sold at 
2s 3d; ditto 2, 2 cases sold at 1s 10d: ditto 2, 
1 case sold at 1s 9d; ditto B&S, 1 case sold at 
1s 5d; Seed, 2 cases sold at Is 9d; 1 case sold 
at ls 8d. 

“Clan Matheson.”—Pitakande Group No. 1, J 
case sold at 1s 6d. 

“Clan Stuart.”—Peru, 2 cases sold at 1s 10d ; 
ditto Seed, 1 bag sold at 1s ld. 

“*Tamba Maru.”—Gallaheria A, 4 bags sold at 
1s 8d; ditto B, 1 bag sold at 1s 6d. 

‘“* Clan Stuart.”—Tonacombe 3, 1 case -sold at Is. 
10d ; Dryburgh B, 1 case sold at 1s 9d. 

‘© Arabia.” MMM in estate mark, 2 cases sold 
at 2s 6d; 1 case sold at 2s 8d; 1 case sold at 
2s 7d; 1 case sold at 2s 2d; 1 case sold at 1s: 
8d; 2 cases sold at 2s 3d; CT in estate mark, 
4 cases sold at 2s 7d. __ 

“ Hakata Maru.”—PBM, 3 cases sold at 1s 10d. 

““Oceanien.”—A in estate mark, 7 cases sold. 
at 1s 84d. 


occ 
OPFERVER PRINFING WORKS. 


TEA, COFFEE, CINCHONA, COCOA, AND CARDAMOM SALES: 


PricE:—124 cents each 8 copies 
rat 9 2 
NO. 82 Cotomspo, Auveust 21, 1899. | 30 cents ; 6 copies 4 rupee. 
COLOMBO SALES OF TEA Lot. Box. Pkgs. Name. Ib. ¢e. 
x 176 Deaculla 1993 50 hf-ch bro pek 2750 = 45 
LARGE LOTS. 17 1996-341. dou!) pek © 2480 39 
oo us eteE 1999 16 oe pek sou 1120 34 
. b ‘ 83 Middleton 2014 2t do bro pek 2100 45 
Messrs. For 28 & Walker 184 2017 19 do pek 171041 
[490,735 1b.) 186 Ganapalla 2023 18 ch — or pek 1620 39 
Lot. Box Pkgs. Name. lb. cc. 187 2026 1: do broorpek 990 41 
9 Nakiadeniya 1492 16 ch bropek 1520 36bdia | 188 2029 21 do  bropek 189037 
10 1495 15 do pek 127588 189 2032 40 do pek 3200-32 
32 ‘New Pea: 190 2035 21 do  pek sou 1575 29 
Bock 1531 9 ch pek o $10 33 191 Seenagolla 2033 2shf-ch broorpek 1357 48 bid 
24 1537 15 do pekfane 1125 24 195 Loyat 2250 33 ch  broor pek 3914 46 bid’ 
32 Holton 1561 19 ch bropek 1805 36 ule 2053 21 do  pek 1953-40 
33 1564 12 do pek 960 3 201 Beaumont 2068 13 ch bro pek 1300 = 38 
34 1567 9 do pek sou 720. 31 202 ZT ge ORC’) Or) Dek ZIT Sas 
35 Shrubs Hill 1570 31 ch or pek 2790 37 bid 204 Yoxford 2077 23hf-ch bro pek fan 1495 34 
36 1573-20 do pek 170 34 205 2080 10 ch pek sou 850 34 bid 
39 Derby 1582 16hf-ch pek 83233 UOT ae 2083 2. hf-ch dust 180-24 
41 Agra Elbed- 203 Weyunga- i 
aS 1588 15hf-ch or pek 750 48 bid | , watte 2089 36hf-ch broorpek 2160 40 
42 1591 18 do bro pek 1080 51 209 2092 44 ch bro pek 4150 37 
43 1594 33 do pek isis 39 210 : 2U95 41 do pek 3485 33 
rl 1597 17 do pek sou 850 34 213 Yataderia 2104 44 ch pek 3422 = 32bid 
32 DMV 1621 23 ch bro pek 2070 33bia | 2/4 | 2107 14 do peksou 1950. 29 
53 1621 29 do pek 2320 31 218 Errollwood 2119 10hf-ch dust 700 20 
583 Grange 219 Cotswold 2122 12 ch bro pek 1200 47 
Garden 1639 11 ch  broorpek 1100 44 B20 2125 15 do  pek 250 387 
62 Torwood 1651 10 do broor pek 1040 34 bia | 232 Cooroondoo- 4 g 
3 1654 43 do bro pek 3612 87 bid | sac matte 2155 19hf-ch pek 950-36 
64 1657. 27. do ek 1944 31 2 Freds Rube 2161 50 ch bro pek 50 0 36 
63 1660 19 do  peksou 1482 32 2164 47 do ‘pek 4230 32 
72 Errollwood 168: 20hf-ch bro or pek 90 59 2167 16 do peksou 1140 28 bid. 
73. 1684 11 ch — or pek 935 46 ay 2173 23 ch brotea 2990-19 
74 1637 17 do pek 1445 38 gon 3176 14 do unis 1260 32 
75 Farnham 1690 514 hf-ch bro pek 2700 = 36 242 Hornsey 2191 15hf-ch bro orpek 750 62 
76 : 1693 57 do  pek 2565 34 243 2184 x5 ch or pek 2375 44 
We 1696 34 do pek sou 1360 31 24d 2197 20 hf-ch bro pek 1200 35 
83 Kitulgalla 1714 24hf-ch or pek 1320 39 BS _ 2200 14 ch — pek 1260 40 
34 1717 13 do broor pek 780 37 246 Knavesmire 2203 15hf-ch or pek 750 41 
85 1720 25 ch  pekoe 1875 35 247 2206 23 ch bro pek 2300 = 4L 
58 Monkswood 1729 17hf-ch bro pek $50 61 248 2209 30 do“ pek 2530 34 
89 1732 28 do or pek 1260 65 249 2212 11 do pek sou One vee 
9 1735 16 ch pek 1600 45 251 \ 2218 18hf-ch pek 1260333 
91 1738 12 do  peksou 1040 41 235 Theydon 
D 1741 17bf-ch fans 952 37 _, Bois 2230 11 ch bro pek 1100 44 
96 MK 753 7 ch pek 700 42 256 2233 20 do  pek 1600 37 
93 Gallawatte 1759 16 ch bropek 1520 36 259 Roeberry . 2242 8 do or pek 76344 
99 1762 17 @o_— psk 1445.35 ZOO NoNG uaa 2245 13 do pek 124841 
100 Carendon 1765 8 ch  bropek 880 34 262 Pine Hill 1 23hf-ch bro or pek 1334 55 
106 Ismalle 1783 25 ch secu 1995 29 263 4 43. do or pek 2408 44 
112 Woodend 1801 39 ch bropek 3705 36 Ay at 7 38 ch  pek 3230 36 
113 1801 39 do pek 3510 32 283 CS Sin estate ; 
114 1807 12 do  pek sow | 1020 29 qmark 6t 31 do bro or pek 2325 40 bid 
116 Ismalle 1813 22 ch sou 1826 2) 284 67 37 do pek 2960 35 bi 
119 1822 9 do dust 1215 289 Matalawa 82 27 do peksou 295 24 
120 Matale 1825 44hf-ch bropek 2640 42 290 Blairgowrie 85 14 do sou l1z0 (15 bid 
121 - 1828 20 ch pek 1800 38 201 Carberry 88 25 do bropek 2250 38 
123 1831 12 do  peksou 1030 36. 292 91 21 do  pek 1890 34 
123 Rickarton 1834 ighf-ch broorpek 700 Sl 298 GK 109 s do dust 700-20 
124 1837. 22 do or pek 1320 «45 bia | 229 AMB 112 87 do  bropek sou 3145 27 
125 1810 7 ch pek 770) 41 300 115 7 do dust 924 20 
126 1843 10 do  peksou 1900.29 301 Penrhos 118 34hf-ch broor pek 1802 6&5 
129 Ruanwella 1852 23 ch or pek 1955 39 302 121 30 do or pek 1350 43 
130 1855 12 do bro pek 1200 35 303 124 45 ch pek 3825 36 
131 1858 29 do pek 2610 34 306 KPW 133 20 hf-ch or pek 110041 
182 1861 8 Go Wek xe 79 31 308 139 56 do pek 2520-34 
134 Gampaha 1867 27 ch bro orpek 297) 43 316 BDWP 163 71 do bro pek 6390 36 
£35 1870: 25 do pek 2250 43 318 Hyson: 169 18 do pek 1620 20 bid 
136 1873 25 do peksou 2250 37 336 Drayton 193 30 do or pek 2700 52 
137 Battawatte 1876 20 ch bropek 2200 42 bid | 327 196 40 do pek 3400 41 
138 1879 30 do  pek 2850 38 bid | 328 199 15 do peksou 1275 36 
139 1882, 10 do. peksou 800 34 335 L BK 220 14 do red leaf 1330 16 bid 
140 High Forest 18:5 28 hf-ch or pek 336 Tunisgalla 223 45hf-ch’ bro pek 2225 =. 9 bid! 
No. 1 1325 63 337 276 18 do pek 1480 33 pid 
141 1888 15 do or pek 750 47 338 229 11 do pek sou 880 30 bid 
142 1891 23 do pek 1081 41 342 Hatherleigh 241 42 do broorpek 4200 37 
150 Erracht 1915 22 ch broorpek 2090 37 343 244.35 do  pek 3325-82 
151 1918 27 do bro pek 2160 36 344 247 20 do  pek sou 1900 27 
152 1921 46 do  pek 3220 = 32 345 250 11 do bro mix 990 25 
153 1924 13 do pek sou 1040-26 348 Hunasgeria 259 19 do bro or pek 1900 . 38 
154 1927 22 do pekans 2200 30 349 262 43 do bropek ~ 4300 35 
165 Great Valley 350 265 30 do  pek 2850 32 
Ceylon, in est. d 351 ° i 268 26 do  pek sou 2340 30 
mark 1960 14 ch pek 1260 «41 352 271, 8 do sou 7200 27 
168 1963 33 do bropek 1815 47 353 274 10hf-ch dust 800 20 
167 1966 19 do  pek 1710, 38 354 Hornsey 277 15 ch pek sou 1200. 36 
168 1969 18 do  peksou 1360 «34 355 Talgaswell 280 13 do bro or pek 1430 =. 36 
17, Ambragala 1978 186 hf-ch’ or pek 6800 37 356 i 283 11 do bro pek 990 40 
172 ‘ 1981 76 do ‘bro or pek 4560 39 357 286 30 do or pek 2550 36 
173 1984 35 do pek 2975 33 bid 358 289 7 do bro pek No2 7v0 31 


174 1987°70 ch peksou 5390 31 bi | 359 | i §892°18 do pek 1530 38 


2 CEYLON PRODUCE SALES | LIST. 


Lot Box Pkgs. Name. lb. ec. Lot. Box Pkgs. Name Ib. ec. 
360 293 16 ch yeksou 1360 82 81 Yspa 79°15 ch peksou ~ 1210 91 
366 Ingrugalla 313 15 do  pek sou 1350 32 82 : 82 10hbfch dust 800 =—.23 
387 Stafford 31€ 10 do broorpek 700 653 83 RCT F, in es- 
368 319 8 do or pek 300 50 tate mark & 9 ch bro pek 900 37 
369 322.12 do  pek 114044 84 88 10 do pek 900 32 
380 Amblakande 355 20 do bro pek 2000 = 33 85 91 15 do  peksou 1276 6-30 
381 358 26 do pek 2210 34 90 Harangalla 106 Zi ch cro pek 1995 bid 
382 36L 12 do  pek sov 960 31 91 109 389 do  pek 3510 34 
383 364. 9 do dust 900 20 94 Ambalawa 118 25hf-ch bro pek 1300 36 
384 Carlabeck 367 9 do  peksou 864 937 95 i 121 20 do  pek 900 é8 
385 370 Qhf-ck bropekfans 720 26bid | 97 Rayigam 127 25 ch bropek 3430 34 bid 
3387 CB 376 11 ch  pek 1133 80 bid | 98 130 25 do or pek 2000 33 bid 
388 Erlsmere 377 27 do bro pek 2616 40bid | 99 133 25 do  pek 2125, 82 
389 Maha Oya 332 16 do bro or pek 1600 40 100 136 8 do pek sou 720 30 
390 385 28 do bro pek 2800 5 101 Corfu 139 18bfch bro pek 1030 37 bid 
391 382 33 do pek 3135 33 1¢2 Marigold 142 104 hfch bropek 5824 41 bid 
392 391 25 do  pek sou 2430 32 103 145 31 do pek 1450 36 bid 
393 Maha Oya 394 10 do sou 900 = 25 104 148 33 do  peksou 1650 35 
394 397. 9 do pek dust 900 21 106 Hapugasmulle 1454 £0 ch bro pek 2200 35 
398 Doranakande 409 9 do pek 855 =. 38 107 157 2! do pek 1900 §=—. 32 
399 412 10 do pek sou 900 31 18 DBG 160 8 ch bro mix 801) 18 bid 
401. Glencorse 418 388 do  pek 3010 33 103 163 15hi-ch dust 1200-21 
402 421 62 do bro orpek 4960 42 11 GJIG 162 46 ch bropek 4232 33hbid 
403 424 42 do bro pek 3570 35 bid 112 2 172 45 do perk sou 3780 28 bid 
AOL 427 17 do pek sou 1275 30 113 St. Catherine 175 22 ch bro or pek 2070 35 
406 433 7 do pek fans 805 25 117 CB. 187 17hf-ch fans 1309 95 
412 Woodend 451109 do pei 9940 =. 32 118 Siriniwasa 190 21 ch bro pek 2100 38 
413 Harrow 454 17hf-ch broorpek 1020 56 119 193 25 do pek 2509 34 
414 457.19 ch  pek 1710 «41 bid | 120 196 23 do peksou 2070 32 
417 Digdola 466 9 do bro pek 810 35 124 KG 208 19hf-ch fans 1250 26 bid 
418 459 16 do — pek 1120.31 133 Dryburgh 235 12 ch  pek 984 34 
419 Passara 472 16 do  broorpek 1600 48 136 Labugama 2l4 30hf-ch bropek 1500 37 
420 475 12 do . orpek 1080 44 137 247 10 eh pek 950 32 
421 478 19 do  pek 1710 40 141 DM K 259 8 ch bro pok 77 = -.20 bid 
425 Trex 490 29 do bro pek 2900 37 143 265 8 do  pek sou 730 out 
426 493 13 do pek 1170 34 Neg 274. 5 do dust 850 out 
427 496 10 do  pek sou 800 32 147 Hilandhu 277, 8 ch bro pek 800 £5 
429 Pallagodda 502 9 do broorpek 900 35 148 280 9 do pek Soper 
430 605 12 do bro pek 1200 43 149 Inverness 283 14 ch pek sou 1330 35 bid 
431 508 9 de or pek 810 38 EON 
432 51L 10 do pek 800 33 
433 514 11 do pek sou 990 33 (Mr. E. John. —133,476 lb.] 
434 517 13 do dust 110520 zi 7 
440 Killarney 535 28hf-ch broorpek 1680 50 Lot. Box. Pkgs. Name. Ib. c. 
441 538 16 ch  pek sou 1600 37 4 Coslande 737 13 ch  pekoe 1170 =.39 
442 4 541 18hf-ch dust 1440 20 9 Poilakande 752 57 do 
444 Galpitakande 547 14 ch bro pek 1400 41 } lhf-ch bro pek 5750 =. 35 bid 
445 550 11 do  pek 1100 37 10 755 37 ch 
1hf-ch pekoe 3380 34 
13 Agra Ouvah 764 12 ch  pekfans 996 896.29 
18 Maryland 782 7 do bro pek 700 3d 
(Messrs. Somerville & Co.— 19 \ 785, 8! do. ‘pekos 760" 31 
20 Maskeliya 788 18hfch broorpek 900 60 bid 
164,967 Ib. 21 791 w @ or pek 990 41 bid 
22, 794 12 oO pekoe 960 85 
Lot Box. Pkgs. Name. Ib. 24 St.John’s”  &800 25hf-ch broorpek 1500 61 
DePhintestate 95 803 30 do or pek 1560 = Gt 
mark 841 24 ch unas 2400 29 26 606 30 do  pekoe 1680 53 
5 Handrokande 850 15hf-ch bro pek 900 35 27 809 38 do ieksou 1512 45 
6 853 16 do  pek 809 31 32 Glasgow $24 16 ch breorpek 1360 59 
9 Tyspane 862 41 ch bre pek 4100 40 bil && 8:7 20 do bro pek 1600 47 bid 
10 865 51 do pek 4335 36 34 830 19 do | orpek 1235 45 
11 Florida 868 8 ch bro pek 80 34 35 $33 13 do  bropekdust1300 41 
12 $71 12 do pek 1200 31 38 Ben Nevis 842 11 do pekoe 990. 41 
29 TSN 922 1? hfch. pek 850 41 41 Morahela 851 65 do bro pek 6760 35 
33 Yarrow 934 38hf-ch bro pek 2128 =636 bid | 42 854 242 do  pekoe 2112 32 
34 937 25 do  pek 1250-35 46 Gonavy 866 64hf-ch bropek 3200 —-37 bid 
35 Y, in eatate 47 ae 865 20 do  pekoe 1510-34 bid 
mark 940 37hfch bropek 2075 35bid | 49 Lamiliere 875 35 do bropek 1960 48 
37 Deniyaya 946 46 ch bropek 4600 37 bia | 50 878 20 ch  pekoe 1800 39 
38 Mount Vernon 949 32hfch_ bro flowy. 51 881 11 do  peksou 825 34 
pek 1760 R105 53 Uda 887 12 do bro pek 1200 °4 bid 
39 952 27 do  broorpek 1674 57 54 890 22 do  pekoe 1760 30 
40 955 30 do bropek 1830 41 59 Koslande 905 12 do. bro pek 720 45 
41 958 31 ch or pek 3:00 50 60 908 13 do pekoe 1170-39 
42 961 39 do pek 3432 41 65 Bellongalla 923 38hf-ch bro pek 1900 38 
43 964 22 do pek A 1980 39 66 926 13 do bro pek fans 845 32 
44 967 14 do pek sou 1302 35 67 929.40 ch  pekoe 3200 33 
45 970 Q9hfch dust 738 «22 69 Callander 935 25hf-ch or pek 1425-39 
48 WG 979 15hfch bropekiansl425 22 70 Troup 938 8 ch sou _ 720. 38 
49 Forest Hill 982 22 ch  bropek 2112 35 bia | 71 911.10 do bromix 1000 31 
50 985 13hf-ch broorpek 741 37 bid 72 Corfe 944 48 do broor pek 4800 40 bid 
51 988 17 ch pek 1598  32bid | 80 Glassaugh 968 16hf-ch or pek 832 55 bid 
52 991 16 do ek 1504 32bid | 81 971 18 do broorpek 1170 52% 
53 994 10hf-ch fans 750 27 82 974 16 ch _ pekoe 1520 44 
54 K, inestate 84 Brownlow 980 27hf-ch broorpek 1539 51 
mark 997 15 ch fans 1425-22 85 983 30 do or pek 1500 42 
57 New Valley 7 23 ch broorpek 2300 50 86 986 17 ch  pek sou 1564 40 
58 10 15 do or pek 1350 3941 87 989 11 do pek sou 935 33 
59 13.19 do pek 1900 39 88 Iona 992 25hf-ch broorpek 1375 61 bid 
60 16 15 do peksou 1350 38 89 ? 995 13 ch or pek 1300 46 bid 
63 Bogahagoda- _| 95 Glentilt 13 34 do bropek 3400 44 
watte 25 18 ch , bropek 1710 32 | 96 16.14 do _ pekoe 1400 40 
70 Monrovia 46 26 ch bropek 2600 35 97 19 13hfch fans 1040 25 
72 52 26 do  pek 2470 33 99 Elkaduwa 25 11 ch  pekoe 990 29 
73 55 10 do pek sou 1000 «31 104 Ferndale 40 17 do orpek 1530 40 
20 Bantravalle 76 50hf-ch bropek 2500 40 105 Perth 43 90hf-ch broorpek 4500 939 


Lot. Box. Pkgs. Name. 1b. 
108 Gallella 52/14 ch. or pek 1190 
109, 55 22 do bro or pek 2200 
110 58 10 do or pek 2200 
114 Yapame 70 Qhf-ch fans 720 
116 Mersthan 76 41 do or pek 2050. 
117 Perth 79 44 ch bro or pek 4180 
123 Kolapatna 97,11 do bro pek 1210 
124 100 19 do or pek 1710 
125 103 11 do pekoe 935 
SMALL LOTS. 
(Messrs. Ferbea & Waiker| 
Lot Box  Pkgs. Name. Ib. 
1 Tennehena 1468 1 cn bro pek 100 
Y) L171--2>-do pek 237 
3 MGolla Maye 1 ch red leat 
fans 95 
iyan 1477 ‘4 ‘ch or pek 248 
; arate 1420 10 hf-ch = bro pek 460 
6 1483 6 do de No. 2312 
ih 1486 12 do pek 6L4 
8 1489 6 do pek sou 336 
j1 Nakiadeniya 1498 7 ch pek sou 560 
12 350 2 do fans 220 
13 ¥ 1204. 3 do dust 300 
23 New Pea- i 
5 eaole 1534, 6hf-ch bro mix 300 
25 GP Gama 1540 6 ch bro pek 630 
26 t 1543 6 do pek 540 
27 1546 6 do pek sou 510 
28 1549-'83 do pek fans 270 
29 1552 1 do pek dust 124 
30 1545.1 do fans 85 
31 1558 1 oo sou t ae 
erb: 1576 9 hf-ch or pek ) 
36 siti 1579 8 do bro pek 416 
40 i 1585 7 do pek sou 357 
45 XX 1640 3 do fans 210 
46 1603 4 do dust 320 
54 DMV 1627 8 ch pek sou 640 
55 1680 4 do fans 340 
56 1633 3 do bro tea 210 
67 1636 1 do dust 140 
range 
7 eer ion 1642 6 ch pek 600 
60 1645 Lhf-ch dust 85 
61 16i8 1 ch pek sou 100 
78 Farnham 1699 Qhf-ch bro tea 360 
79 1702 4 do pek fans 210 
80 LCS Lido dust (8 
86 Kitulgala 1723 2hf-ch pek sou 100 
87 1726 2 ch dust 240 
93. Monkswood 174+ 4hf-ch dust 320 
94 M K 1747 8hf-ch bro pek 440 
95 1750 10 do or pek 460 
97 1756.4 cb pek sou 560 
101. Carendon 1768 6 ch ek 595 
102 Uguressa, 1771 2 ch bro pek 83 
103° 1774 2 do pek 84 
104 Udawera 1777 7hf-ch dust 560 
105 730 4 do sou 800. 
107. Ismalle 1786 5 ch congou 400 
108 1789 4 do — fans 520 
109 1792 4 do dust 680 
110 Ugieside’ 1795 4 ch dust | 320 
opt 1798 4. do bro mix 420 
115 Woodend 1810 4 ch dust 580 
117 Isamale 1816 5 ch fans 675 
118 1819 1 do congou 80 
127 Rickarton 1846 2hf-ch bro tea 130 
128 1849 5 do duss 415 
133 Ruanwella 1864 5hf-ch dust 4u0 
161 Rickarton 1933 1 ch bro teaNo.2 62 
169 Great Valley j 
Ceylon, in ast. ; 
mark 1972 4 ch sou 300 
170 1975 6 do dust 610 
175 Ambragalla 1990 9hf-ch bro pek fans 630 
185. Middleton 2020 4 ch dust 520 
192 Seenagolla 2us! 5 do  orpek 480 
193 2044 5 do pek 475 
194 2047 Jhf-ch fans 77 
203 Beaumont 2074 4hf-ch fans | 344 
2077 PGA 2.86.2 ch bro mix 190 
211 Weyunga- } 
watte 2098 3 ch pek sov 255 
212 I 2101. 5hf-ch dust 425 
215 Yataderia 2110 5 do | bro pekfans 340 
216 2113 7 do dust, 525 
217 Matalawa 2116 4 ch  jpek sou 456 
221. Cotswold 2123 7 do 525 


CEYLON PRODUCE SALES _ LIST. 


. pek sou 


Box. Pkgs. Name Ib. 
21311 ch sou 66 
2184. 2 do dost 150 
2137 2hf-ch dust 180 
2140-1. ch bro pek No.2 85 
2143 1. do pek No. 2 75 
2146 7 hf-ch dust 595 
2149.1 ch dust No. 2 75 
‘ 218% 3, do mixed tea 2:0 
231 Cooroondoo- 
watte 2158 10 hf-ch pek sou 500 
235. W A 2170.:-2 ch aust 320 
238 Bodawa Invoice 
No. 13 79 7hf-ch bro pek 406 
239 5 do pek 220 
210 3 do pek sou 135 
24 2 do dust 150 
25°) Knavesmire 2: 4 do dust 340 
352 Kelvin 21 8, ch sou 680 
153 RA W in est. 
mark 2224/3, ch pek sou 240 
Q54 22/7 .2hf-ch dust 131 
257 Theydon 
Bois 2236 8. ch pek sou 680 
258 Roeberry 2239 6 ch bru pek 6U0 
261 2248-7, do pek sou 620 
265 Pine Hill 10 6 do pek sou 510 
245 OSS in est. 
mark 70 6. ch pek sou 480 
286 73 2, do sou 16) 
287 76 2, do dust 200 
288 79 3hf-ch pek fans 240 
293 Carberry 94 7 ch pek sou 630 
2904 97. 5° do bro or pek 550 
295 100. 3 do bro tea 270 
296 103 1. ado dust 140 
297 GK 106 3 do bro tea No. 2 270 
304 Penrhos 127 8 ch pek sou 640 
305 130. 4hf-ch pek dust 320 
307 KPW 136 11. do bro pei 550 
309 142 9 do pek sou 405 
310 145 1 do vek dust 85 
317 Hyson 166 7 ch bro pek 690 
319 172 6 do pek sou 480 
320 175.25 do red leaf 153 
327. Drayton 202 1 do sou 80 
346 Hatherleigh 253 3 do dust 450 
347 256 1 box ek 20 
370 Stafford 325 4. ch pek sou 360 
371 328 lhf-ch fans 80 
372 331 1 ch dust 100 
506 CB 373 6 do bro pek 660 
4,0 Doranakande 415 6 do pek No, 2 540 
4y5 Glencorse 430 1 do dust 170 
407 446 5 do bro tea 500 
498 Augusta, 439 4 do dust 609 
419 Relugas 442 2hf-ch sou 120 
410 445 2 do dust 270 
411 DW 448 6 ch pek fans 455 
415 Harrow 460 7. do pek sou 630 
416 Hinest. mark 463 2hf-ch dust 180 
422 Passara 481 6 ch pek sou 600 
423 484 1 do fans td 
424 487 3 do dust 270 
428 Lauderdale 499 3 do red leaf 285 
435 Pallagodda 570 4 do br or pk No. 2 400 
436 623 5 do bro pek No. 2 5.0 
937 526.5 do or pek No. 2 450 
438 529 5 do pek No. 2 400 
439 532 5 do pek sou No. 2 450 
443 Galpitakan le 544 5 do or pek 475 
446 553 5 do pek sou 500 
447 556 2 do dust 150 
448 WL 559 4hf-ch bro pek 245 
{[Messrs. Somerville & Co.] 
Lot Box. Pkgs. Name. Ib. 
1 Tientsin 8388 2 ch dust 260 
3 P, in estate 
mark 844.2 ch bro mix 265 
1 hf-ch 
4 847 6 do dust 42) 
7 Handrokande &55 3hfch pek sou 165 
8 859 2 do ust 130 
13 Florida 874 5 ch pek sou 600 
14 $77 1, do bro tea 100 
15 880 1 do dust 130 
16 Katukitula 883 dhf-ch bro pek 250 
17 ( 886 6 do pex 300 
18 Primrose 889 10 hf ch — bro pek 520 
19 892.8 ch pek 680 
20 £95 8 do pek 604 
21 898 2 do sou 148 
901 Lhbf-ch, dust 65 


4 CEYLON PRODUCE SALES LIST. 


Lot. Box. Pkgs Name. lb. 
23 Ravenoya 904 7hf-ch bro pek 364 
24 907 10 do pek 456 
25 910 12 do pek sou 48) 
26 913 3 do sou 120 
Dis 916 1 do dust 32 
25 TSN 919 4hf-ch bro pek 200 
80 925. 2 do pek sou 100 
31 928 4 do fans Ne. 1 200 
By 9381 5 do fans No.2 250 
36 943-- 3 do dust 240 
46 Mount Vernon 973 2 ch bro mix 180 
47 WG 76 14hfch pek sou 630 
55 F, in estate 
mark 1 3 ch sou 213 
56 \ 4 6 «do dust 420 
61 NIT 19 2 ch unas 200 
62 22 7 do unas No.2 630 
64 Bogahagoda- 
watte 28 5 ch pek sou 500 
71 Monrovia 49 4 ch broorpek 452 
74 RO 58 2 ch bro tea 186 
75 61 1 do pek dust 153 
86 RC TF, ines- 
F tate mark 94 3 ch ek No. 2 25 
8&7 97 5 do ro pek fans 500 
88 100 3 do red leaf dust 300 
89 103 1 do dust 115 
92 Barangalla 112 6 ch sou 540 
93 115 6hf-ch dust 450 
$6 Ambalawa 124 5hf-ch ek fans 295 
105 Marigold 15l Shf ch ro pek dust 600 
10 DBG 166 2 ch fans 200 
114 St. Catherine 178 2 ch pek 160 
115 181 1 do peksou 82 
116 184 2hfch dust 100 
121-Siriniwasa 199 3 ch bro pek fans 300 
122 202 2 do dust 300 
123 205 1 do sou 7 
125 Kosgahawella 211 3 ch bro pek 300 
126 214 5 do pek 495 
127 217 2 do pek sou No. 2 250 
1hf ch 
128° 220 2 ch fans 250 
1 hf ch 
131 Dryburgh 229 5hf-ch broorpek 300 
132 232 8 ch or pek 276 
134 238 8 do pek sou 536 
135 241 2hfch fans 148 
138 Labugama 250 6 ch pek sou 510 
139 253 2 do bro pek fans 240 
14u DMR 256 6 ch bro or pek 63C 
142 262 5 do pek 550 
1 hf-ch 
144 268 6 ch bro tea 450 
145 271 4hf-ch fans 320 


(Mr. E. John.] 


Lot. Box. Pkgs. Name. Ib. 
1 LEL 728 3 ch pek sou 261 
2 731 7 do bro pek dust 560 
3 Coslande 734 l1lhf-ch bropek 660 
5 740) ch pek sou 300 
6 743° do dust 125 
7 746 do fans 110 


3 
1 
1 
1 do congou 9e 
11 Poilakande 768 6 do or pekfans 480 
12 AgraOuvah 76L 6 
3 
3 


23 Maskeliya [97 do 
36 Ben Nevis 836 1Uhf-ch bro pek 600 


37 839 9 do or pek 405 
39 845 3 ch  peksou 255 
40 848 1hf-ch dust 85 
43 Morahela 857 2 ch  bropek fans 244 
44 360 2 do sou 175 
45 863 6hf-ch dust 480 
48 Gonavy 872 5 ch pek sou 450 
52 Laailiere 884. 5 do  pekfans 380 
61 Koslande 911 3 do pek sou 300 
62 914 1 uo ans 110 
63 917 1 do dust 125 
64 920 1 do  congou 90 
638 Callander 932 7hf-ch broorpek 420 
83 Glassaugh 977 8 ch  bromix 300 
91 Iona 1 8 do pekgsou 270 
92 4 4hf-ch broor pek 

fans 260 
93 7 2 do dust 160 
94 KEE 10 & ch _ redileaf 90 
95 Kladuwa 22 & do  bropek 600 
100 28 4 do peksou 860 


23 


Lot Box Pkgs. Name. Ib. c 
101 81 2 ch dust 264 19 
102 34). 4 ao mixed 210 19 

103 Farm ac 3 do dust 255 22 

106 Perth 46 4 do pekoe 320 35 

107 49 2 do pek sou 130 32" 
111, Gallella 61 4 do pek sou 360 3s 

112 MG 64 Ghf-ch fans 480 29 

113 Yapame 67 5 do dust 450 20 

115 N aed wre (c dust 425 19 

118 Perth 82 4 ch pekoe 320 36 

119 85 i do pek sou 75 32 

120 83 3hf-ch dust 225 22 

121 Oakwell ERS bes 704) pekoe 111 

122 94 1hi-ch pek No.2 36 32 

126 Kolapatna 106) Spach pek sou 425 33 

127 109 ~1lhi-ch pek dust 85 21 


CEYLON COFFEE SALES IN LONDON. 


(From Our Commercial Correspondent.) 
MINCING LANE, July 28. 


“ Kawachi Maru.”—Gonamotaya F, 1 cask sold 
at 109s; ditto 1, 3 casks and 1 barrel sold at 
104s ; ditto 2, 4 casks and 1 barrel sold at 85s 
6d; ditto S, 1 tierce out; ditto PB, 1 tierce 
sold at 938s; GMT T in estate mark, 1 cask sold 
at 36s ; Gonamotava, 1 bag sold at 95s. 

“Clan McKinnon.’—JJA & Co., in estate mark, 
Panagala OO, 1 barrel out; O, 1 cask and 1 
tierce out at 40s; 1, 3 casks out at 55s; 2, 
Itierce out at 40s; PB, 1 tierce out; T, 1 cask 
and 1 barrel out at 30s; T, 1 bag out, ovtk. 

“ Clan McArthur.”—MAF, 2 bags sold at 20s 6d. 


CEYLON COCOA SALES IN LONDON. 


“Clan McArthur.”—Annawatte, 8 bags sold at 
47s 6d; AK in estate mark, Estate Cocoa, 94 
bags out at 65s; ditto, 14 bags sold at 48 6d 3: 
O MA inestate mark, Estate Cocoa, 4 bags sold 
at 50s 6d; 1 Min estate mark, Estate Cocoa, 11 


1 MN in estate mark, Estate Cocoa, 90 bags out 
at 64s; 1 NN in estate mark, Estate Cocoa, 6 bags 
sold at 50s 6d ; AS in estate mark, Estate Cocoa, 
11 bags sold at 50s 6d; SR in estate mark, 6 
bags sold at 50s; SRM in estate mark, 4 bags 
sold at 50s; S in estate mark, 1 bag sold at 
50s; SM in estate mark, 2 bags sold at Sls.. 
“ Clan Matheson.”—M in estate mark, O, 5 bags 
sold at 53s 6d. - 


‘“*Clan Chisholm.”—A MAK in estate mark, 
Estate Cocoa, 24 bags sold at 65s; C in estate 
mark, 15 bags sold at 59s. 


- Clan McArthur.”—TH & Co. in estate mark, 44 
bags sold at 60s. 


‘‘Clan Stuart.”—Warriapolla, 6 bags sold at 
85s ; ditto, 28 bags sold at 83s; ditto, 2 bags 
sold at 60s; ditto, 10 bags sold at60s 6d ; ditto, 
7 bags sold at 54s 6d; ditto, 15 bags sold at 50s 
6d ; ditto, 1 bag sold at 41s; ditto, 4 bags sold 
at 56s. ‘ , 


“Sado Maru.”—Cocoa Pathregalla A, 20 bags: 
sold at 60s ; ditto, 14 bags sold at 61s 6d. ~ 

| «Clan Chisholm.”—2 Palli, 6 bags sold at 40s: 
16d; A 2 ditto, 3 bags sold at 40sGd. ©). ~ 
/ “Clan Stuart.”—Gungarouwa 1, 15 bags sold at 
| 828 6d; Wiharagama 1, 17 bags out at 70s ; ditto: 
(2, 2 bags sold at 40s. 


OBSERVER PRINTING WORKS. 


bags out at 64s; ditto, 4 bags sold at 50s 6d 5 


- 


TEA, COFFEE, CINCHONA, COCOA, AND CARDAMOM SALES. 


NO. 33 


CoLomsEo, 


Avuaust 28, 1899. 


i 


PricE:—123 cents each 3 copies 


30 cents ; 6 copies 4 rupee. 


COLOMBO SALES OF TEA 


LARGE LOTS. 


Messrs. Forbes & Walker. 
[484,511 Ib.) 


Lot. Box Pkgs. 
9 Mousakellie 586 13 ch 
17 Wewawatte 610 17 hf-ch 
: ar diate 
5 Gingran Oya £3 -¢ 

Ba ave ar 6379121 chi 
7 640 24 hf-ch 
34 Rockside 661 9 ch 
36 667 7 do 
37 670 5 do 
38 6rar 7) dd 
41 Holton 679 13 ch 
42 682 10 do 
45 Strathspey 691 10 ech 
46 694 11 do 
47 6)7 14 do 
49 Beverley 703 16. ch 
50 706 18 ch 
53 Glendon 715 50 ch 
54 718 55 do 
55 721 25 do 
58 Tonacombe 720 18 ch 
59 733 19 do 
60 736 14 do 
61 739 31 do 
62 742 9 do 
66 Anningkande 754 11 ch 
67 757° 9 do 
65 760 14 do 
73 Anningkande 775.15 ch 
74 77) 18 do 
80 Thedden 796 25 ch 
88 CSG 320 37 bf-ch 
89 : 823 28 ch 
90 826 9 do 
93 Mawiliganga- 
quite ; §35 16 hf-ch 
94 $38 26 do 
95 841 62 do 
96 844 53 do 
98 Queensland 850 7 ch 
99 853 15 do 
102 Palmerston 662 30 hf-ch 
103 865 20 do 
104 868 10 do 
105 Clunes 87L 15 ch 
106 874 18 do 
107 877 43 do 
108 880 19 do 
883 9 do 
111 Fairlawn 889 19 hf-ch 
112 892 12 ch 
113 895 21 do 
114 898 17 hf-ch 
117, Scrubs 907 14 hf-ch 
118 910 13 do 
119 913 16 do 
121 Kirklees 919 18 hf-ch 
122 922 26 ch 
123 925 18 do 
124 928 13 do 
125 High Forest 931 18hf-ch 
126 934 15 do 
127 937 22 do 
130 St. Leonards-on 
Sea 946 6 ch 
137. Galkadua 967 17 ch 
138 970 20 do 
139 973 13 do 
145 Agra Oya 921 16 ch 
146 994 22 do 
147 997 8 do 
148 1000 16 do 
160 Patiagama 1036 11 ch 
162. Vogan 1042 36 ch 
163 1045 32 do 
164 1048 25 do 
16g Digdola 1060 18 ch 
169 Tavalam- 
tenne 1063. 11 ch 
172 Hentleys 1072 (20 hf-ch 
is 108 26 do 
1078, 21 ch 
iw Silverkandy 1087 26 do 


Name. Ib. 
broor pek 1300 
bro pek 935 
pek 700 


bro or pek 1550 


pekoe 1890 
bro pek 1440 
scu 720 
dust 945 
dust No.2 850 
bro pekfan 840 
bro pek 1235 
pek 800 
bro or pek 1000 
pek 1056 
pek sou 1190 
pek sou 800 
dust 1566 
bro pek 4750 
pek 4400 
pek sou 2125 
or pek 1809 
bro or pek 1900 
bro pek 1400 
pek 2790 
pek sou 810 
bro pek 1100 
pek 855 
pek sou 1260 
bro pek 1500 
pek 1620 
bro pek 2500 
bro pek 1850 
pek 224) 
pek sou 720 


bro or pek 880 
or pek 1092 


bro pek 5200 
pek sou 4240 
bro or pek 700 
ek 1350 
bro pek 1560 
pek 1800 
pek sou 730 
bro or pek 1425 
bro pek 1530 
pek 3440 
pek sou 1710 
dust 810 
bro pek 950 
or pek 960 
pek 189) 
pek sou 765 
bro orpek 770 
bro pek 715 
pek 736 
bro or pek 1080 
or pek 2600 
pek 1620 
pek sou 1104 
broorpek 954 
or pek 730 
pek 1034 
bro pek 750 
bro pek 1870 
pek 2000 
pek sou 1300 
pek 1440 
bro pek 2200 
pek sou 720 
or pek 1360 
pek sou 935 
bro pek 2600 
pek 3040 
pek sou 2250 
pek 1260 
bro or pek 11€0 
bro pek 1060 
or pek 704 
pek 1785 


bro or pek 2704 


44 


Lot. Box 
178 1090 
179 1093 
180 Warwick 1096 
181 1099 
182 1102 
185 Geragama Inv. 
No. 45 1111 
186 1114 
187 1117 
188 Waratenne Inv. 
No. 45 1120 
189 1123 
180 1126 
191 Geragama Inv. 
No. 47 1129 
192 1132 
197. Kilkenny 1147 
203 Middleton 1165 
204 1168 
205 1171 
210 Lyegrove 1186 
211 1189 
212 Gallawatte 1192 
213 1195 
214 1198 
220 Weoya 1216 
221 1219 
222 1222 
223 1225 
226 High Forest 1234 
227 1237 
228 1240 
235 Maha Uva 1261 
236 1264 
237 1267 
238 1270 
241 Erracht 1279 
242 1282 
223 1285 
244 1288 
247 Ganapalla 1297 
248 1390 
249 1303 
250 1306 
251 1309 
352. Dunkeld 1312 
153 1315 
254 1318 
255 Aberdeen 132 
256 1324 
257 1327 
258 Seenagolla 1330 
21. A 1369 
272 1372 
476 Ragalla 1384 
278 Carfax 1890 
279 1393 
280 1396 
290 Hayss 1426 
291 Hunasgeria 1429 
292 Nillomally 1432 
293 1435 
294 1438 
296 Nakia Deniyal444 
297 Castlereagh 1447 
298 1450 
299 1453 
304 Arapolakande 1468 | 
305 1471 
208 Tillyrie 1480 
311. Kennington 1489 
315 Ella Oya 1501 
316 1504 
319 Maragalla 1513 
320 1516 
321 1519 
331 1549 
332 1552 
333 1555 
337 AMB 1567 
344. M 1588 
345 1591 
317 Cooroondoo- 
watte 1597 
359 Hatton 1633 
360 1636 
365 Clyde 1651 
366 1654 
369 Glenorchy 1663 : 
370 1666 


Pkgs. 


13 hf-ch 


12 


31 


ch 
do 
ch 
do 
do 


do 


Name |b. 
or pek 1710 
pek 1066 
broor pek 2205 
pek 2610 
pek sou 1:90 
bre orpek 715 
bro pek 1020 
pek 1020 
bro or pek 715 
bro pek 880 
pek 1040 
bro pek 1235 
pek 1360 
bro pek 2100 
bro pek 1609 
pek 1170 
pek sou 1080 
bro or pek 940 
pek 720 
bro pek 950 
pek 1020 
pek sou 765 
droor pek 3800 
or,pek 3900 
pek 4410 
pek sou 3230 
bro or pek 1484 
or pek 1056 
ek 1242 
bro or pek 4420 
or pek 1140 
pek 5130 
pek sou 1445 
bro pek 1235 
do 880 
pek 1200 
pek sou 1050 
or pek 1170 
bro or pek 900 
bro pek 2070 
pek 3760 
pek sou 1500 
bro pek 4070 
or pek 1235 
ek 2400 
bro pek 3040 
ek 2480 

bro pek 

fans 1260 
bro pek 1105 
ek sou 990 
ro mix 855 
fans 960 
broor pek 1800 
or pek 1710 
pek 1800 
pek sou 1260 
bro pek 3400 
bro pek 2900 
or pek 1045 
or pek 900 
pek 1476 
pek sou 9060 
bro pek 1600 
or pek 1190 
pek 880 
bro pek 4500 
pek 2640 
fans 1740 
fans 780 
bro or pek 2280 
bro pek 900 
bro pek 2352 
pek 4400 
pek sou 2520 
bro or pek 1440 
or pek 2182 
pek 3825 
bro pek sou 3362 
bro pek 960 
pek 1504 
bro pek 825 
bro pek 1995 
pek 2295 
bro pek 4000 
ek 2160 
ro pek 2520 
pek 1370 


2 CEYLON PRODUCE SALES LIST. 


Lot. Box. Pkgs. Name Ib. ce. Lot. Box. Pkgs. Name. ib ar ch 
373 Middlesdale 1675 20 ch or pek 1883 88 bid 113 123. 37 eh pek 8145 32 
384 Pambagama 1703 21 do sou 1680 27 114 730 10 do sou 900 22 
387 Huanuco 1717 20hf-ch bro pek 1200 87 bid 118 Mausakande 742 23 do bro pek 2300 35 
388 1720 47 do pek 2350 63 bid T19 745 31 do pek 2821 34 
389 1723 80 do pek sou 1350 21 bid 120 748 10hf-ch fans 760 27 
391 Bandara Eliya 1729 82 do  broor pek 5030 44 126 Orion 76615 ch  broorpek 1509 39 
392 173252 do or pek 6396 40 bid 127 769 85 do bro pek 3300 37 
393 1735 17 ch pek 1445 37 128 772 18 do pek sou 1620 32 
394 1738 20 do pek sou 1540 34 120 776. 33 do pek No.1 3300 36 
395 HGM 1741 7 do bro or pek 700 53 134 790 6G do unas 800 26 
396 1744.19 do. bro pek 1900. 39 140 Monte Christo 608 21 ch bro pek 2100 44 
397 1747. 22 do pek 1870 36 142 F A, in estate 
398 1750 10 do pek sou 850 B4 mark $14 15hfch dust 1320 24 
399 1753 8 do br pk fans 800 33 145 Kuralana 823 1L ch pek 1100 30 
400 Queensland 1756 14hf-ch bro pek 700 +50 146 826 11 do peksou 1100 «28 
402 1762 16 ch  pek 1440 43 147 829 11 do unas 1100-22 
4\4 Erlsmere 1798 27 ch bro pek 2646 41 bid | 151 Roseneath 841 23 ch bro pek 2415 388 
415 1801 15hf-ch bro orpek 840 55 152 844 12 do pek 1080 35 
416 1804 23 ch bro pek 2139 41 bid | 153 847 30 do pek sou 2550 32 
417 1807 22 do  pek 1é0t = 39 156 Kosgahahena §56 9 ch bro pek 940. 31 
418 1810 11 do pek sou 990 34 157 €59 12 do pek 1200 28 
42) Shrubs Hill 1816 41 do or pek 3960 43 161 GIG 871 46 ch bre pek 4232 33 bid 
421 1819 51 hf-ch bro pek 3162 40 162 874 45 do  pek sou 3780 29 
4220 au 1822 23 ch pek 2070 36 163 Hapugasmulle 877 7 ch bro pek 770 34 
424 1828 11 hf-ch bro pek fans’ 880 25 166 Marigold 886 52hf-ch bro pek 2912 41 
425 Drayton 1834 69 do or pek 2980 48 166 §&86 52 do bropek 2912 41 
426 1837 55 ch pek 4675 41 167 Y, in estate 
‘427 1840. 17 do pek sou 1445 33 mark 889 37hfch bro pek 2072 34 bid 
429 Patiagama 1843 17 do broor pek 935 55 168 Nugawella 92 33hfich bro pek 1914 37 
450 4846 12 do or pek 2080 43 169 895 61 do pek 3050 34 
431 1849 31 do pek 2625 36 170 898 9 ch peksou 765 32 
432 1822 24 do  peksou 1920 83933 173 DR 907 36 ch  peksou 3240 23 bid 
433 Ireby 1855 26 do  bropek 2860 55 175 TP 913 10hfch dust 860. 22 
434 1858 17 do. pek 1530) 43 176 Deniyaya 916 46 ch bro pek 460) 37 bid 
435 1861 10 do pek sou 900 39 177 Depedene 919 67hf-ch bro pek 3685 36 
441 BDWP 1879 34 do bro pek 3069 36 178 922 62 do pek 3100 35 
443 Harrow 1885 19 do pek 1710 42 179 925 51 do peksou 2550 32 
183 Rayigam 927 35 ch bro pek 3430 = 85 
e 184 Dikmukalana 940 24hf-ch or pek 1200 39 
{Messrs. Somerville & Co.— 185 943 26 do bropek 1430 45 
246,588 Ib. 186 246 a8 ae Se “no ate x 
i 1&7 949 1 te) pe ° f 
Lot Box. Pkgs. Name. IbSieame: 188 952 18 do pek gon | 280A 32 
3 Bloom Park 292 9 ch  pek 350 30 ee aa BSB 08. dO Ete ROE EaE ae 
11 EaglesLand 316 9 ch dust 1260 19 rele eay eae opaqis /aiedis Serine PONE) Aes Pe 
12 Hangranoya 319 32hf ch bro pek 1760 = 39 194 Harangalla 970 21 ch ~— bropek 1295 37 bid 
fa g y' 32513 ch pek 7300 36 195 Neboda 973 13 ch bro or pek 1300 35 
16 Rambodde _ 331 16hf-ch broorpek 960 45 196 o76 86 do bio re aa 
17 334 87 do bropek 2035 37 197 lesen tase Sak ae Riny oe8 
18 337 19 do  pek 950 34 ae Pea ea eee aaa agi, a He 
22 Mary Hill 349 12 ch bropek 1200 42 ae R ant B) Speen LOM ra 
23 Baa oy den qarels Sho ad No 208 Romani 13 80 hf-ch bro orpek 1800 . 37 
26 Nyanza 361 11 ch bropek 1100 48 ae OUEUEED, tgaylO eh Bee ae AOD ae 
27 361 15 do or pek 142544 s aoe 5 
i 210. 19 12 do pek 1200 30 
28 BA AD GO aes gy Ss 213 EGL 28 11 ch Keon) 80 Be 
30 Killin 373 8 ch bropek 800 34 SH op Sinc(-0\ Ch. GIbrGeKi eam 
By, NUNICEMAY” ude stots nélén Morea. 7aa. Zar 220 Welgampola 49 74hfch bropek 40/031 bid 
34 385 12 ch or pek 960, 34 ee A Mey Se a 
35 388 12 do  pek 1116-33 222 55.19 do peksou 1 a 
41 Theberton 51l 18 ch ox pek 15 ee 
42 614 10 do pe 3) 
45 Oakham 523 27 ne ch a: Pek 1080 39 es (Mr. BE. John. —168,900 lb.] 
46 526 28 do ro pe 1680 40 bi 
47 Columbia 529 88hf-ch or pek 1824 49 Lot. Box. Pkgs. Name. Ib. ¢, 
48 5382 29 do pek 1305 43 14 Vincit 151 18 ch — bro pek 1620 34bid~ 
54 PT, in estate 15 154 11 do pekoe 990° * *30 
mark 550 27hf-ch peksou 13859 26 19 AgraQuvah 166 31hf-ch broorpek 
55 Horagoda 553 9 ch bioorpek 900 37 j No.1 1984 61 
56 656 20 do or pek 850 36 20 169 41 do  broorpek 
57 559 22 do pek 1980 35 No, 2 2542 51 bid - 
58 562 14 do peksou 1190 331 21 172 80 do or pek 1620 48 
60 Henegama 568 18 ch bro pek fans1800 33 22, 175 11 ch pekoe 1045 45 
61 571 8 do bro mix 800 24 23 Ottery 178 36 do bro or pek 3600 49 
62 O’Kande 577 13hfch dust 1105 22 24 181 14 do or pek 1260 43 
3 FF, in estate ‘ 25 184° 18 do  peKoe 1710 40 + 
mark 586 18hf-ch bro pek 990 33 27 HF, in estate : 
72 HJS 604 14 hf-ch ek sou 840 3h mark 190 11 do 
81 Mount Vernon 631 31 hf.ch ro or pek 1922 54 1hf-ch bro pek 1141 37 bid « 
#2 634 21 do or. pek 21u0 550. 28 Rondura 193 15 ch or pek 1350 39 
83 637 50 do pek 4250 43 2 196 38 do bro pek 3800 36 k 
84 Cortu 640 15hfch bro pek 900 38 30 199 34 do pekoe 3060 634 ‘ 
65 643 18 do bro pek 1080 38 81 202 15 do pek sou 1250 30 
86 646 15 do ek 825 33 33 Agra Ouvah 208 387 hf-ch bro or pek 
90 Warakamure 658 52 ch ro pek 5200. 34 ; No.1 2294 64 
91 661 48 do pek 4560 82 34 211 46 do _ bro or pek 
92 664 27’ do peksou 2480 28 rire No. 2 2944 += «5B 
93 Wavena 667 13 ch bro pek 1300 42 35 214 30 do or pek 1620 49 
94 670 13 do pek 1108 35° 36" 217 10 ch pekoe 950. 40 
97 Wilpitia 679 8 ch bro pek 750 «34 37 Glasgow 220 13 do  broorpek 1105 57” 
103 Gangwarily 607 36 ch broorpek 3240 39° 38 223.19 do bro pek 1520 47 
104 700 39 do or Bek 2730 85 389 “226 20 do or pek 1300 45 | 
105 703 19 do | pe 1520 82 40 ~ 299 12'do  pekoe 1200 44 
106 708 17 do per sou 1360 , 31 41 2382 10 do fans 1000 26 
111 Haviland 721 70 hf-ch ro or pek 3850 88 42 Cleveland 235 26hf-ch floworpe 1512 62 
112 724 44 ch or pek 8740) 1) 48." ; 238 33 do pekoe ~~ 1650 43: - 


Pkgs. 


Name. lb. 
bro pek 1166 
pekoe 3420 
vek sou 1215 


bro pek sou 1050 


bro pek 1140 
pekoe 1105. 
sou 3500 


bro pek fans 700 


fans 950 
dust 1280 
bro pek 3440 
bro orpek 4845 
or pek 770 
pekoe 2160 
pek sou 1760 
fans 770 
dust 800 
bro or pek 2600 
or pek 1980 
pekoe 2550 
bro or peK 3400 
or pek 990 
pekoe 950 
pek sou 2520 
or pek 950 
bro pek 1805 
broor pek 1380 
bro pek 1500 
pekoe 760 
or pek 1404 
bro or pek 1690 
pekoe 2280 
bro pek 1000 
pekoe 900 
bro pek 8230 
pekoe 2400 
bro pek 1786 
broorpek 840 
pekoe 1428 
pek sou 1728 
fans 726 
bro pek 1622 
bro pek 900 
pekoe 900 
sou 1200 
bro pek 1500 
pekve 2250 
pek sou 1445 
bro pek 3200 
pekoe 1500 
bro pek 2300 
pekoe 2210 
bro pek 3659 
pekoe 2025 
bro or pek 1512 
bro pek 1200 


SMALL LOTS. 


[Messrs. Forbes & Walker] 


Lot. Box. 
46 CRA 247 
47 250 
48 253 
49 256 
51 Kanangama 262 
53 265 
53 268 
54 271 
55 274 
56 277 
57 Kila 280 
58 283 
59 286 
60 289 
61 292 
62 295 
3 298 
64 Templestowe 30! 
65 3u4 
66 307 
68 Ottery 313 
69 316 
70 319 
73 Rookwood 328 
74 Gangawatte 331 
75 334 
76 337 
77 Kotuagedera 340 
78 343 
84 Glassaugh 361 
85 364 
86 367 
88 Eadella 373 
89 376 
92 Morahela 385 
93 338 
96 Myraganga 397 
97 400 
98 403 
99 406 
101 412 
102 M W, in estate 
mark 415 
103 Akkara Totum 418 
104 421 
108 Keenagahba 
Ella 433 
111 Hiralouvah 442 
112 445 
113 448 
122 Gonavy 475 
123 478 
126 Little Valley 481 
127 484 
129 Gonavy 490 
130 493 
135 Maskeliya 508 
1386 Uda 611 
Lot Box 
1 KDA 562 
2 565 
3 568 
4 571 
5 674 
6 Maldeniya 577 
7 580 
8° 583 
10 Mousakelle 589 
11 592 
12 * 695 
13 598 
14 Palm Garden 601 
15 604 
16 607 
19 Wewawatte 616 
20 OHS 619 
21 622 
22 625 
23 628 
24 631 
28 Gingran Oya’ 634 
29 ‘ 646 
35 Bormide 664 
39° 
all 676 | 
43 Holton 685 
44 BA - 686 
48 Strathspea 700 
61 Beverley 709 


Pkgs. 


Name. lb. 
bro pek 110 
do 60 
pek 100 
pek 55 
pek sou 105 
sou 505 
fans 375 
dust 290 
or pek 600 
pek 600 
sou 100 
dust 170 
bro pek 550 
pek. . 400 
pek sou 200 
fans 66 
bro pek 540 
pek 565 
pek sou 185 
fans 330 
red leat 111 
pek sou 540 
fans 160 
bro mix 180 
sou 285) 
200 70h 
pek sou 640 
dust 320 
dust 110 
fans 105 


Lot. Box. 
52 Glendon 712 
56 724 
57 727 
65 Tonacombe 745 
69 St. Leonards-on 
Sea 763 
70 766 
71 769 
a2: 112 
81 Thedden 799 
82 802 
3 805 
91-CSG 824 
92 $32 
97 Mawiliganga- 
watte 847 
100 Queensland — 886 
101 85 
110 Clunes 836 
115 Fairlawn 901 
116 F L in estate 
mark 904 
120 Scrubs 916 
128 St. Leonards-on- 
Sea 940 
129 943 
131 949 
132 952 
133 955 
134 St. Leonards-on- 
Sea § 
134 ° 961 
136 Galkadua 964 
140 976 
lal 979 
142 982 
143. S 985 
144 988 
152 New Gal- 
way 1012 
153 1015 
154 Macaldeniya 1018 
155 1021 
156 1024 
157 1027 
158 Patiagama 1030 
159 1033 
161 VP 1039 
165 Vogan 1051 
166 1054 
167 Digdolla 1057 
170. Tavalamten- 
ne 1056 
171 1069 
175 Hentleys 1081 
176 1084 
183. Warwick 1105 
184 1108 
193. Angra Mally 1134 
194 1138 
195 1141 
196 1144 
224 Weoya 1228 
225 1231 
239 Maha Uva 1273 
24 4 1276 
245 Erracht 1291 
246 1294 
259 Seenagolla 1333 
260 1336 
273 Cottaganga 1375 
274 Pingarawa 1378 
275 ) 1381 
or. Ragalla 1387 
281 MV 1399 
282 1402 
283 i 1405 
284 Daphne 1408 
285 1411 
286 1414 
287 1417 
288 14:0 
289 St. Andrews 1423 
295 Nillomally — 1441 
300 Castlereagh 1456 
30L 1459 
302 1462 
303 Arapolakande 1465 
306 ‘ AT4 
307 1477 
312 Kennington 1492 
313 1495 
314 498 
317 Ella Oya 1507. 
318 i 1510 
322 Maragalla 1522 
323 1525 


CEYLON PRODUCE SALES LIST. 
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5 
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4 


Dew ee io 


Root Oe 100 DD 


Pkgs. 
ch 
do 
do 

hf-ch 


ch 
ado 


Name. 


bro or pek 
sou 

dust 

dust 


bro pek 
pek 
bro mix 
dust 
pek 
pek sou 


pek fans 
dust 


bro mix 
pek sou 


bro pek 

or pek No 2 
pek 

dust 

bro mix 


bro or pek 
fans 

sou 

dust 

pek sou 
sou 


bro pek 


bro or pek 
bro pek 


pek 
pek sou 
pek sou 
fans 


bro pek fan 


. pek dust 


or pek 

pek : 
pek sou 
pek sou 
dust 

dust 

sou 

bro mix 
fans 

bro or pek | 


dust 
bro or pek 
pek sou 
dust 
unast 
dust 
bro tea 
pek 

pek sou 
fans 
dust 


Name. 


bro mix 
bro or pek 


bro pek 
pek sou 
bro pek fans 


bro tea 


fans 

bro or pek 
pek No. z 
dust No. 1 
dust No. 2 


fans 

fans 

dust 

bro pek fans 
bro mix 


sou 


red leaf 
bro pek 
fans 
dust 
dust 
dust 
bro mix 
pek sou 
sou 
pek 
pek 
sou 
sou 
dust 
dust 
bro pek fans 
bro mix 
dust 
bro pek 
pek 
seu 
dust 
pek sou 


pek sou 

bro mix 

pek 

pek sou 

bro pek dust 


bro tea 


[Mr. BE. John.] 


CEYLON PRODUCE SALES LIST. 
em 
Lot. Box. Pkgs Name. Nosteuee Lot Box Pkgs. 
324 AG 1528 6 ch pek sou 600 81 64 M 580 3 hf-ch 
825 1531 2 do fans 220 27 65 W 583 1 hf-ch 
326 1534 1 do dust 125 21 67 * Jinestate 
327 1537 4 do bro tea 360 27 589 12 hf-ch 
328 LGA 1540 3 do red leaf 300 24 68 592 8 do 
329 CN 1543 5 do bro tea 500 24 69 595 2 do 
330 Blairgowrie 1546 4 do  pek sou 360 21 Hf Js 598 8 hf-ch 
334 Pine Hill 1558 Shf-ch pek sou 630 = 33 71 601 8 do 
335 1561 5 do dust 380 19 Wh Wie 619 2hf-ch 
336 1564 1 ch sou 85 20 73 622 3 do 
346 M 1594 7 do pek sou 63C 28 79 625 2 do 
34g Cooroondoo- 80 628 1 do 
watte 1600 12 hf-ch pek 600 35 87 Corfu 649 2hf-ch 
349 1603 6 do  pek sou 300 33 88 652 2 do 
350 Hurst Pier- 89 655 1 do 
point 1606 2 ch or pek 200 33 95 Wavena 673 1 ch 
351 1609 4 do bro pek 312 27 96 676 1 do 
352 1612 3 do pek 228 24 98 Walpita 682 6 ch 
353 1615 3 do pek sou 234 22 99 685 5 do 
354 1618 2 do bro pek dust 176 i8 100 688 l1hfch 
355 1621 1 do dust 103 18 101 691 2 ch 
356 Maligatenne 1624 3 do bro pek 310 35 102 694 1 do 
357 1627 2 do  pek 168 3L 107 Gangwarily 709 3 ch 
358 1630 1 do pek sou 95 27 108 712 3 do 
361 Hatton 1639 4 do pek sou 320 38 109 715 6 do 
362 Matalawa 1642 5 do pek sou 570 27 110 718 5 do 
363 1645 Shf-ch bro pek fans 528 23 115 Havilland 733 4hfch 
364 1648 7 do dus 574 20 116 736 4 ch 
367 Clyde 1657 6 ch broorpek 600 34 117 Mousakande 729 10 hf-ch 
368 ; 1660 6 do dust 600 20 130 Orion 778 8 ch 
371 Glenorchy 1669 2hf-ch peksou 100 = 87 131 781 2hf-ch 
372 1672 2 do dust 10 23 132 784 1 ch 
376 Kalupahana 1684 2hfch bro or pek 116 43 1 hf-ch 
377 1687 5 do bro pek 250 87 133 hey (90 
378 1690 5 do or pek 225 B38. 136 Pussetenne 796 1hf-ch 
379 1693 6 do pek 300 30 137 799 2 ch 
330 1696 6 do pek sou 282 29 138 802 3 do 
381 1699 4 do bro mix 376 24 139 805 1 ch 
382 1702 1 do bro mix 48 24 1 hf-ch 
383 1305 1 do dust 80 141 Monte Christo 811 4 ch 
385 Pambagama 1711 6 ch  bropekfans 660 23 143 F A, in estate 
386 1714 2 do dust 200 1 mark 817 4 ch 
390 Huanuco 1726 3hf-ch fans 219 21 144 Kuralana 829 5 ch 
401 Queensland 1759 6 do or pek 570 47 148 832 5 ch 
403 1765 6 ch pek sou 640 37 149 835 1 do 
409 Meemora- 150 HB 838 1hfch 
kande 1783 5hf-ch dust 400 zi 154 Roseneath 850 1 ch 
410 Poengalla 1786 3 do dust 255 21 155 853 1 do 
411 DW 17895 ch 158 Kosgahahena 862 3 ch 
1hf-ch dust 455 22, 159 865 4 hf-ch 
419 Erlsmere 1813 4 do dust 844 20 160 868 1 do 
423 Shrubs Hill 1825 6 do  peksou 5281 164 Hapngasmulle 880 6 do 
428 Drayton 1340 1 do sou 86 31 165 883 7 do 
436 Ireby 1864 4hf-ch dust 320 22 171 Nugawella 901 5 ch 
437 1867 4 do fans 280 32 172 904 4hf-ch 
435 St. Leonards: 174GB 910 13 hf-ch 
on Sea 1870 3 ch pek 255 28 180 Depedene 928 S5Shich 
439 B&D 1873 1 do sou 100 29 181 931 & 
440 1876 3 do unast 330 30 182 934 5 do 
442 BD WP 1882 3 do dust 300 21 ! 191 Killin 961 6 ch 
444 Harrow 1888 7 do pek sou 630 38 192 964 ¢ do 
445 Hinest.mark1891 2hf-ch dust 180 20 193 967 1 do 
goa won 199 Neboda 985 4hfch 
- 200 R 988 5 mee : 
: 1 hfece 
[Messrs. Somerville & Co. 211 Romania 22 5 ch 
Lot Box. Pkgs. Name. lb. c. 212 25 6 do 
P 5 215 D 34 6 do 
1 Donsido 285 5hf-ch dust 470 21 216 37 4 ch 
2 Bloom Park Be 3 ch Bee pek 800 35 217 40 1 do 
4 5 5 do pek sou 525 28 
5 298 3 do con 192 BIS Weleam pol ioe Zag. Suman 
6 Patulpana 301 10 hfch bro pek 55084 223 M 58 4hfch 
7 304 10 do  pek 500 30 204 61 6 ch 
3 307 8 do pek sou 400 28 
9 310 7 do  bromix 100 =—-22 =a 
10 Welimaluwa 313 5hf-ch pek 250 29 
13 Hangranoya 3822 13hfch or pek 585 37 
15 3828 6 ch pek sou 510 39331 
29 Ramboda am 2 been ee 100 30 Lot. Box. Pkgs. 
43 1 do us 90 20 ‘. ; 
21 3461 do fans 70 23 de Theresia are Ooh 
2A Mary Hill Bon B oe ek sou 475 32 3 118 1 do 
£ to) ro mix 280 21 
29 Nyanza 370 5 ch peksou 600 «33 F Nutbourne ta i go 
21 Kilin 876 6 ch pek 540 31 6 127 3 do 
82 379 1 do bro mix 90 20 7 130 1 do 
86 Nillicollay- 8 133. 2 do 
watte 391 8 ch pek sou 255 31 9 136. 3 do 
38 897 4 do bro tea 200 24 13 St. Julia 148 10 do 
30 A 505 1hf-ch dust 80 20 16 Vincit 157. 5 ch 
43 Theberton 517.1 ch | pek sou 90 = 18 163. 1 do 
44 520 1 do sou 100 17 26 Ottery 187 2 ‘do 
59 Horegoda 665 2hfch dust 200 21 32 Rondura 205 3 do 
62 Henegama 574 8hf-ch dust 640 20 44 Cleveland 241 12 hf-ch 


Name. 
bro pek fans 
ust 


sou 


pek sou 


CEYOLN PRODUCE SALES LIST. 5 
UF T 
ee Bor. “Pkpse Name. Ib. -e,.| CEYLON COCOA SALES IN: LONTON. 
a oan rae a Be (From Our Commercial Correspondeni.) 
45 2 ¢ MINCING LANE, August 4 
50 CRA 259 5hf-ch pek fans 350 28 2 5 : 
fagpeemplestowe, 6810 Gace nek sow | 1600. x20 ‘* Umballa.”—Polwatta A, 34 bags sold at 84s, 
fe CU eae eters ms es 12 bags sold at Tis 6d, sea damaged bulked ; 
oer 325 5hf-ch unas 305 20 siete 'B, 9 bags sold at 61s 6d 31 bag sold at 51s; 
79 Arabia 346 1 ch bro pek 109-33 sea damaged peed ata C, 3 bags sold at 
80 349 2 do bro mix 165 12 51s sea damage <ed 
81 352 2 do bro mix 13612 “Clan Stuart.”—D in estate mark, 1 bag soid 
82 ee é ae fing soe 1 at 46s 6d, sea damaged and repacked ; Sundry 
5S 6 >. marks, 1 bag sold at 46s 6d, sweepings ; AT & 
87 Glassaugh 370 .7hf-ch dust 630 28 
90 Eadella 379 4 ch _ pek sou 360 31 Co., in estate mark, 1 bag sold at 46s 6d, sweep- 
91 382 4 do dust 520 ©=20 ings. 
94 Morahela 391 3 do  bropek fans 348 30 “ Bingo Maru.”—1 Yattawatte, 80 bags sold at 
ee Re ica a guider som 18% BS ee 2 ae 20 page sol at 60s ; Broken ditto, 
6 o 2 bags sold at 57s; 1 ditto, 2 bags sold at 58s 
oe moe re Q oh person ond a 6d, sea damaged ; 2 ditto, 2 bags sold at 40s ; 
107 430 2 do bro mix 180 12 Asgeria A, 36 bags as at 84 6d. 
““Kawachi Maru.”—Ross 1, 33 bags sold sts; 
109 Keenagaha ditto 2, 10 bags sold at 56s ; Kepitigalla, 43 paee 
Ella poCe yO ne broppek: tars, 260 520 out at 75s, 70s refused ; Coodugaila, 5 bags sol 
¢ D ; Uy 
ig Hiralouvah rat 3 ob a pee No. 1 300 36 at 62s 6d. 
115 454 2hf-ch fans 130 29 Clan Stuart.’ ’"—KK in estate mark, 152 bags out 
116 457 2 ao dust 160 ZH at 67s; ditto, 18 bags soldat 49s 6d, sea damaged 
eh 460 le sou 90 1 repacked ; 1 MAK in estate mark, 108 bags out 
128 Little Valley ree match cnet nee ge at 67s ; ditto, 7 bags sold at 49s 6d, sea damaged 
ist Gonavy ae avon entity ny ie repacked ; Warriagalla, 1 bag sold at 48s 64d, 
133 BOOM AMnchiids dust 320 23 sweepings ; ; No Mark, 1 bag sold at 48s 6d, sweep: 
134 505 2 do  congou 160 «19 ings ; ditto, 1 bag sold at 10s, sweepings, 


OBSERVER PRINEING WORKS. 
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TEA, COFFEE, CINCHONA, COCOA, 


AND CARDAMOM SALES 


Prick:—124 cents each 3.copi€# 


f 


NO. 84 Cotomso, SrepremBer 4, 1899. 30 cents ; 6 copies 3 rupee: 
COLOMBO SALES OF TEA Lot. Box Pkgs. Name Ib. ec. 
— 67 2092 19 Deen or Dek 912 56 
aah ne 65 2095 €0 do pe 2380 44 
LARGE LOTS. 69 2u98 18 do pek sou 310 41 
=a 70 2101 11 do fans 704 35 
Messrs. E. Benham & Co. 74 Anningkande 2113-11 ch  pek 104533 
[91 933 |b.) 75 2116 11 do pek sou 990 32 
e u 76 2119 15 do dust 1140 23 
Lot Box. Pkgs. Name. Woy Xe 77 Gallawatte 2122 10 ch bro pek 950 38 
n 2195 9: 5 
1 Meddakande 1 13 ch  broorpek 1300 49 9 ae i ie Lae fans Be SF 
2 4 35 do ., bro pek 3500, 389 80 Deyonford 2131 2uhf-ch broorpek 1100 &4 
3 7, 48, do ,,;, pek 4560 35 81 2134 11 ch — or pek 990 60 bid 
4 10 19. do ,peksou = 1710-82 82 2137 12 do pek 1020 49 
5 Halgolle 13 24 ch bro pek 2800 42 83 Monkswood 2140 21hf-ch bro pek 1050 56 
6 16 22 do or pek 2090 37 Bt 2143 31 do or pek 1395. 68 
f 19, 234 do}. »:pek 2070. 34 85 2146 18 ch  pek 1800 48 
“8 Siindaca 22 15, do |, pek sou 127532 86 2149 9 do pek sou 810 4¥ 
wandar, 0) y. 2 21 hi-e i 50 - 
Newera 31 48hf-ch bro pek 2880-60 Bo BeMey Bay Een ae eS 
12 34.33 do, pek 1650 44 92 Ascot 2167 17 ch bropek 1700 38 
13 37 22 do pek sou 990-39 93 2170. 24 door pek 2160 36 
14 New Rassa- } 96 2174 19 do or pek 
galla 40 20 ch bro or pek =. 2000 51 fans 1000 30 
15 43 33 do bro pek 3200 40 93 Monkswood 2185 28hf-ch hro pek 140 63 
16 46 40 do, pek 380036 99 2188.33 do» or pek 1485.63 
17 49 23 do pek sou 207032 100 2191 23 ch pek 2300 48 
_ 23 Hornsey 67 24hi-ch fans 1920, 24 101 2194 s0bf. ch fans 1680 39 
24 RO DW 70 381 ch bro pek = 3100 35 bid | 193 Dehiowita 2197 ch bro pek 700 33 
25 7315 do pek 127534 103 2200. 9 do pek 855 BU 
26 76 10 do . pek sou 750 23 104 2203. 9 do pek sou 720 28 
2 MC 79 20 do bro pek 1900 33 bid | 195 malle 2206 9 ch pek sou 765 29 
28 2 8 do pek sou 800 29 bid 106 2209 11 do sou 880 26 
29 85 16 do pek fans 1520 30 110° D, inestate 
30 Manickwatte 88 23 hi-ch_ or pek 1150 88 ENAe 2221 12hf-ch bro or pek 720 36 
31 : 91.16 do pek 1280 34 11 2224 24 do sou 1200.29 
35 Orpington 103 55, ch bro pek 517038 115 Bargany 2236 16 do pek 1040045 
38 106. 15hf-ch, bro orpek 900 41 126 Dammeria 19 6 ch broorpek 720 45 
37 109. 47 ch — pek 3948 36 127 22-22 do orpek 2200 50 
33 112 32 do pek sou 2230 32 128 25.17 do bro pek 1700 45 
39 Hornsey 115 26hf-ch broorpek 1300 5 129 28.14 do pek 1400 42 
40 118 26 ch ov pek 247) 44 32 St. Heliers 37 70hf-ch bro orpek 3780 43 
al an 121 18 do pek 1620 40 133 40 28 ch» pek 2408 38 
42 Sapitiyagoda 124 82hi-ch or pek 4264 387 bid | 24 Roberry 43 10 ch broor pek 960 43 
43 120 30. ch pek 2550 34 bid. | 136 49 16 do pek 1536 45 
44 130 388, do pek sou 2926 32 145 Malvern 76 40 ch bropek 2200 49 
45 133 50 hf-ch. br or pek 3000 40 148 79 20 ao pek 1400 41 
7 147 Middleton §2 19hf-ch broorpek 1045 92 
48 5 2 re 2 RQ 
Messrs. Forbes & Walker. ba PS ay ae enn Ue cA 
(413,048 1b.) 157 Varatenne Inv. ert 
r a Tr No. 50 112 24 ¢ ro pek 2160 36 
Lot. Box Pkgs. Name. lb. c. 158 115 27 do peF 3160.33 
1 B, in estate 159 118 10 do pek son 850 31 
mark 1894. 8 ch sou 72 31 161 Lynsted 124 81hf-ch bro pek 4860 46 bid 
2 | 1897 7 do dust 1050 23 162 127 27 do or pek 1350 45 
3 Andradeniya 19.0 26 ch bro pek 2600 36 bid | 163 150 49 do peksou © 2205 40 
4 1903 16 do ek 1600 = 33 166 Chesterford 139 41 ch bro pek 4100-44 
8 Galke nde 1915 8 ch bro pek 8005 167 142 44 do pek 4400 36 
14 Great Valley 168 145 39 @n pek sou 3900 33 
Ceylon, in est. 169 Geragama 148 14 ch bro pek 1330 36 
mark 1933. 17 ch or pek 153 44 170 141 14 do pek 1190 33 
15 1936 31 hf-ch bro pek 1705 54 171 154. 9 do pek sou 765 30 
16 1939 19 ch pek 1710 40 173 Waratenne Inv. 
alg 1942 26 do pek sou 1950 36 No. 48 160 12 ch bro pek 1080 37 
19 Coorocndoo- 174 163.12 do ek 102034 
: watte 1948 16hf-ch pek 800 36 176 Hayes 169 10 ch bro pek 1000 45 
21 Holton 1954 13 ch bro pek 1710 43 178 175 10 do pek 1000 37 
22 1957 12 do pek 960 36 181 Polatagama 184 44 ch bro pek 4400 45 
25 Caledonia 1966 19hf-ch bro pek 1015 387 182 187 25 do or pek 2250 38 
26 1969 17 do eK 935 32 183 190 43 do pek 33870 3d 
34 Nakiadeniya 199: 10 ch pro Week fan 1100 36 184 193° 14. do ree sou 1260 32 
35 1996 6 do 900 22 185 196 16 do fans 160 30 
37 Mansfield 202 40 ch bro ipek 2400 64 186 (High Forest 199 41 hf-ch broorpek 2460 41 bid 
38 205 23 do pek 2070 46 187 202 20 do or pk No. 1 1060 67 
40 2011 10hf-ch dust 900 9-24 188 205 17 do. or pek 816 =: 60 
4l Kincora 2014 6! do bro pek 3340 9 48 189 Pallagoda 208.8 ch broorpeK 800 39 
42 2017 35 ch ~~ pek 2975-49 180 ; 211 12° do bro pek 1200. 47 
43 2020 9 do pek No, 2 810 34 191 #14 11 do or pek 990 39 
44 §irikandura 2023 14 ch bro pek 1400 37 bid | 192 217 10 dv pek 800 36 
45 2026 13 do pek 1103 = 3382 bid | 193 220 9 do pek sou 810-383. 
50  Kelaniya and 199 Clunes 238 13 ch bro or pek 1235 38 
Braemar 2041 19 ech bororpek 1900 55 200 241 14 do bro pek 1190 38 bid 
61 2044 16 do or pek 160 42 201 244 30 do  pekoe 2400 34 
52 247 13 do nek’ 1300 37 202 247 16 do pek sou 1440 3l 
65 Harrington 2056 26hf-ch broorpek 1404 75 205 Morankande 256 11 ch — or pek 1045 43 
56 2059 24 ch or pek 2280 46 207 262 18 do pek 1620 37 
67 2062 2% do ek 2160 42 203 265 8 do ‘pek sou 720 938 
58 2065 19hf-ch orpek fans 1140 28 209 Inverness 268 61 hf-ch bro pek 3355 45 bid 
62 Tymawr 2077: 23hf-ch or pek 1150-50 210 27t 80 ch. peksou 2850 43 
6s 2080 20 do’ broorpek 1100 58 211 274 1 Ge’ pek 1235 89 
64 2083-26 do pe 117042 212 Ganapalla 277° 22 «do ek sou 1980 4 
65 2086 26 do peksou 1120. 39 238 280 23 do ro or pek 207048, 
66 Gonapatiya 2089 16hf-ch bro pek 800 = BU 214 283 37 do bro pe 3330 BT 


(Messrs. Somerville & Co.— 


2 
Lot Box 
215 2&6 
216 2389 
217 292 
218 295 
219 Penrhos 298 
220 301 
221 304 
232 K PW 337 
233 340 
234 243 
237 Drayton 352 
238 855 
239 358 
241 Dunbar 26k 
242, 367 
243 370 
245 Ingrogalla 376 
246 379 
247 Dea Hila 382 
245 385 
249 385 
250 B91 
251 Ruanwella 394 
252 397 
253 400 
254 403 
256 Erracht 409 
257 412 
258 415 
259 418 
421 
207 AMB 442 
268 Torwood 445 
269 448 
270 451 
271 454 
273 Bandara, Eliya 460 
274 463 
275 466 
276 469 
279 Beausejour 478 
280 481 
284 Pussella 493 
285 496 
286 499 
287 Weyungawattes0. 
288 504 
289 503 
292 Mawaliganga- 
watte 517 
293 520 
294 623 
295 526 
298 Hopton 535 
299 538 
300 541 
303 Woodend 550 
304 = 553 
308 Parsloes 565 
309 £68 
310 571 
314 Longford 583 
323 RW 610 
324 613 
325 616 
326 Knavesmire 619 
327 522 
328 625 
329 628 
331 634 
33: K in est. mark637 
343 Stamford HIll 640 
334 643 
335 646 
329 Clunes 638 
Lot Box. 
1 Citrus 64 
2 67 
3 70 
6 Carney 82 
3 85 
9 88 
15 Nega 106 
19 Datuk Oya 118 
20 ; 121 
21 124 
23 Minna 130 
vz} 133 
25 136 
2% 139 
23 Marigold 145 


CEYOLN PRODUCE SALES LIST. 


Pkgs. 


64 ch 
30 do 
15 do 
12 hf-ch 
20 do 
22 do 


/ pek sou 


Name. lb. 
pek 5120 
pek sou 2250 
br pk fans 15'0 
dust 1032 
bro or pek 1060 
or pek 990 
pek 3145 
or pek 1155 
bro pek 700 
pek 2700 
cr pek 2900 
pek 3910 
pek sou 1360 
bro pek 1850 
pek 1056 
pek sou 1200 
bro pek 2100 
pek 2295 
broor pek 1140 
or pek 2365 
pek 1500 
pel. sou 700 
or pek 2040 
bro pek 1000 
pek 1980 
pek sou 810 
bro or pek 1260 
bro pek 1280 
pek 2400 
pek sou 800 


bro pek fans 900 
bro pek sou 1680 


bro or pek 832 
bro pek 2236 
pek 1216 
pek sow 1014 
bro or pek 3348 
or pek 9412 
pek 1445 
pek sou 1617 
bro pek 1378 
pee 1440 
ro pek 1339 
or pek 1440 
pek 2370 
bro orpek 1500 
bro pek 3040 
pek 2125 
bro orpek 855 
or pek 714 
bro pek 4000 
pek sou 3120 
bro pek 9100 
pek 8515 
pek sou 1339 
bro pek 4(85 
ek 5400 
bro pek 1900 
pek 1300 
pek sou 9090 
pek 2109 
bro orpek 2880 
bro pek 3100 
ek 1133 
or pek 750 
bro pek 2( 00 
pek 2635 
pek sou 700 
ek 1575 
bro mix 3400 
bro pek 1320 
or pek 720 
pek 1800 
1710 


191,234 Ib, 


Pkgs. 
27 ch | 
27 do 


72 bf ch 


Name. Ib. 
bro pek 2700 
ek 2430 
ye sou 1300 
ro pek 850 
pek 1170 
pek sou 800 
bro pek 1200 
bro or pek 900 
or pek 880 
ek 1045 
bro or pek 1740 
or pst 1785 
pe 810 
pek sou 720 
bro pek 4032 


bid 


Pkgs 


46 ch 
44 do 
17 do 
30 hf-ch 
18 ch 
47 do 
z4 do 
24 hf-ch 


9 ch 
18 hf-ch 


Name. lb. 
pek 2300 
pek sou 2200 
bro pek dust1275 
bro or pek 1860 
or peE 1782 
pek 3995 
pek a 2136 
bro or peE 1200 
pek 1300 
ae sou 1300 

ro pek 198U 
peg 2970 
bro pek 3300 
bro or pek 3500 
pek 3570 
pek sou 2070 
sou 850 
bro or pek 19380 
bro pek 1705 
pek 4250 
pek sou 3350 
bro pek fans2255 
dust 1020 
bro or pek 2400 


bro pek 1910 
pek 5200 
pek sou 4320 
bro pek fans2750 
bro pek 1925 
pek 1575 
pek sou L200 
pek sou 1750 
or pek 1015 
ek 1050 
pek sou 1120 
or pek 2300 
bro pek 4109 
pek 1300 
pek sou 1000 
dust 1350 
pek sou 1750 
bro pek 200 
pek 1400 
bro pek 30-0 
bro pek 2475 
pek 855 
bro mix Pps 
dust oil 
bro pek 3300 
pek 1425 
pek sou 720 
pek sou 960 
broor pek 728 
bro pek 1751 
pek 1040 
pek sou 1656 
bro or pek 1500 
bro pek 1350 
perk 1350 
pek sou 1105 
sou 828 
bro pek 1440 
pek 1700 
pek sou 1600 
bro pek 1200 
pek 7.0 
bro or pek 260) 
bro pek 3200 
pek 7316 
bro mix 1540 
bro pek 1400 
pek 1030 
pek sou 0 
‘bro pek 900 
dust 1620 


{Mr. B. John. —135 272 1b.) 


Lot. Box. 
29 148 
30 151 
31 154 
32 Mount Vernon 157 
33 166 
34 163 
35 166 
07 Aberfoyle 172 
42 Moragalla 167 
43 190 
46 Harangalla 199 
47 202 
49 Kelani 208 
50 211 
51 214 
52 217 
53 220 
55 Agarsland 226 
56 229 
57 232 
28 236 
59 238 
60 241 
61 Hopewell 244 
62 247 
63 250 
64 253 
65 256 
67 Ravana 262 
68 265 
69 263 
74 KG 283 
75 Annandale 286 
76 289 
7 292 
79 Deniyaya 298 
80 301 
81 304 
82 307 
84 313 
85 KU, in estate 
mark 316 
86 Ossington 3i9 
87 322 
90 Elchico 331 
91 Hangranoya 334 
03 340 
98 GA Ceylon 855 
99 MG 358 
100 Mahatenne 361 
101 564 
102 367 
107 NK 382 
108 Lower Dickoya 385 
109 388 
110 391 
112, Be 397 
117 Galphele 517 
118 5.0 
119 523 
121SEA 529 
122 532 
123 Ferriby 535 
124 533 
125 441 
129 Comillah 553 
130 556 
132 Doragalla 562 
133 565 
134 568 
135 571 
136 Kurulugalla © 574 
137 ) 577 
138 580 
145 Fairfield 601 
147 607 
Lot. Box: 
1 Harrisland 514 
3 520 
4 Kandaloya 523 
5 i 526 
6 Ai ! 529, 
10 St. Julia 541 
11 544 
13 Poilakande 650. 
14 Gor! 553 
15 Mocha, |; 556. 
16 } 569 
17 ye 662 
18 i 
19 Glentilt 568 
20 671 


Pkgs. 


Name. Ib. 
bro pek 1300: 
pek sou 880 
bro pek 2970 
© or pek 960 
pekoe 3720 
bro pek 1375 
koe 1000 
ro pek 5000" 
pekoe 2250 
bro or/pek 1800 
vor pek™ 1350 
/ pekoe< = ©1805») 
pek sou 800 
bro pek 2600 
pekoe 1000 


CEYLON PRODUCE 


SALES LIST. 


Lot, Box. Pkgs, 
22 St. John’s 577 30 hf-ch 
23 580 30 do 
24 5838 30 dw 
25 586 19 do 
26 Mocha 589 28 ch 
27 592 12 do 
28 595 24 do 
29 595 12 hf-ch 
33 Birnam 610 23 do 
36 Bittacy 619 28 do 
37 622 23 do 
38 Agra Ouvah 625 31 do 
39 628 39 do 
40 631 26 do 
41 634 9 ch 
42 Glasgow 637 18 do 
43 640 z5 do 
44 613 20 do 
45 6,6 11 do 
46 Callander 649 32 hf-ch 
47 Ottery 652 33 ch 
48 635 10 do 
49 658 10 do 
52 Myraganga 667 47 do 
53 670 51 do 
54 673 38 do 
55 Brownlow 676 40 hf-ch 
56 679 2 ch 
57 632 25 do 
60 Osborne 691 38 do 
61 694 18 do 
64 Bellongalla 703 30 hf-ch 
65 706 30 ch 
68 Ferndale 715 18 do 
69 718 i3 do 
73 MDN 730 19 do 
80 Mahanilu 751 40 hf-ch 
81 754 22 ch 
82 757 24 do 
83 Heatherley 760 11 do 
84 Warleigh 763 12 hf-ch 
85 766 29 ch 
86 769 20 do 
88 Gonavy 775 60 hf-ch 
89 773 44 do 
91 Mount Temple 734 100 do 


Name. 


bro or pek 

or pek 

pekoe 

pek fans 

bro or pek 

or pek 

pekoe 

fans 

pek sou 

bro pek 

pekve 

bro or pek 
No. 1 

bro or pek 
No. 2 

or pek 

pekoe 

bro or pek 

bro pek 

or pek 

pekoe 

bro or pek 

bro or pek 

or pek 

pekoe 

bro pek 

bro pek 

pekoe 

bro or pek 

or pek 

pekoe 

bro or pek 


bro or pek 
bro pek 
pekoe 

1ek sou 
bro mix 
bro or pek 
bro pek 
pekoe 

bro pek 
pekoe 

bro pek 


SMALL LOTS. 


(Messrs. E Benham & Co.] 


Lot. Boy. Pkgs.. Name lb. 
9 Halgolle Dosim ch fans 260 
0 28 2 do dust 300 

18 New Rassa- 

galla 52 6hf-ch bro pek fans 390 

19 55 5 do dust 400 

22, Manickwatte 9! 9 ch pek sou 693 

33 97 1' bf-ch bro or pek GR2 

34 : 100 2 do aust 180 

[Messrs. Forbes & Walker] 

Lot Box Pkgs. Name. lb. 
5 Andradeniya 1906 5 ch pek sou 450 
6 1909 6 do sou 300 
7 1912 3 do dust 240 
9 Galkande 1918 4 ch pek 360 

10 1921 1 do pek sou 100 

11 1924 lhf-ch dust 80 

72 Vathalana 1927 7 ch  pek sou 665 

13 1920 6 do dust 48u 

18 Cooroondoo- 

watte 1915 11 hf-ch bro pek 605 

-20 195! 10 do pe& sou 5.0 

23 Holton 1960 8 ch pek sou 640 

(24 BA 1963 2 ch dust 160 

27 Caledonia 1972 6 ch pek sou 600 

28 1975 1 do sou 85 

229 1978 1 do pek dust 125 

30 1981 2 do bro tea 210 

81 Nakiadeniya 1934 3 ch bro pek 300 

32 1987 8 do pek 680 

33 1990 5 do pek sou 400 

36 1999 7 do red lear 560 

. 39 Maasfield 2003 8 ch pek sov - 680 
46 Sirikandura 2029 8 ch pek sou (640 
47 _ S in astate 

mark 2032 2 ch fans 250 

48 2035 1 do bro tea 74 

49 2038 1 do bro tea 48 


47 bid 


Low. Box. Pkgs. Name. lb: ge. 
53 Kelaniya and 

Braemar 2050 4hf-ch dust 320 24 
64 2053 2 ch sou 200 32 
87 Ookoowatte 2152 1 ch sou No. 2 90 29 
88 2155 5 do pek fans 450 26 
89 2158 2 do dust 200 23 
94 Ascot 2173 6 ch pek 540 34 
95 2176 6 do pek sou 540 31 
97 2182 2° do dust 240 22 
107 Ismalle 2212 3 ch congou 225 20 
108 22155 5° do fans 625 25 
109 2218 2 do dust 190 23 
112 D, in estate 

» Mark 2227 4hf-ch fans 240 25 

113 2230 4 do dust 360 23 
114 Bargany 2233 6hf-ch bro or pek 890 56 
116 2239 6 ch pek sou 600 38 
117 2242 1 box silver tips 2 R800 
118 2245 1 do tips 2 4:50 
119 Ugieside 4248 7 ch bro mix 665 24 
120 1 8 do fans 300 24 
130 Dammerla 31 5 ch pek sou 500 R5 
131 3L 4 do dust 360 23 
135 Roeberry 46 6 ch bro pek 600 49 
137 52 6 do pek sou 540 41 
138 Kalupahana 55 3hf-ck bro pek 15 40 
139 58 5 do or pek 225 36 
140 61 6 do pek 295 33 
141 64.8 ch pek sou Y52 30 
142 67 2 do bro mix 200 26 
143 70K ido sou 78 27 
144 73 lhf-ch dust 75 23 
150 BE 91 4 do bro pek 180 37 
151 94 4 do pek 162 33 
152 97 2 do pek No.2 64 31 
i53 100 6 do pek sou 240 28 
154 103 2 do bro pek fans 8&6 36 
155 106 1 do dust 40 ZL 
156 109 2 do bro mix 134 14 
160 Waratenne 121 7 do pek fans 560 24 
164 Lynsted 133 4 do fans 200 39 
165 136 3 do dust 240 23 
172 Geragama 147 7 do  pek fans 525 +23 
115 Hayes 166 3 ch bro or pek 300 =—69 
177 172 6 do or pek 510 45 
179 178 5 do pek sou 475 32 
180 -31 1 de dust 100 24 
19t Sinest mark 223 % do bro or pek = 200 36 
195 226. 5 do bro pek 500 39 
196 229 4 do or pek 360 37 
197 232 5 lo pek sou 400 3 
198 235 4 do pek fans 39 33 
203 Clunes 250 5 do dust 25 23 
204 25eiesdo pek tas B2e 25 
206 Morankande 259 yhf-ch bro or pek 504 44 
222 Penrhos 307 8 ch pek sou €40 3A 
223 310 2 do bro mix 210 30 
234 813 5hf-ch_ fans 284 Bt 
235 KPW 316 10 do pek sou 450 31 
236 349 2 do dust 170 23 
210 Drayton 36L 1 ch sou 80 29 
244 DBR 373 7hf-ch bro pek fans 420 33 
255 Ruanwella 406 3 ch dust 240 23 
261 Erracht 4z4. 1 do pek dust 177 22 
272 Torwood 457 9 do dust 630 23 
231 Beausejour 484 2 ch pek sou 160 27 
222 487 1 do fans 60 28 
283 490 1 do dust 85 23 
290 Weyungawatte51l 2 do  pek sou 10 382 
291 514 3hf-ch dust 255 23 
296 Mawaliganga- 

watte 529 4 do dust 360 23 
297 New Perade- 

niya 532 3 ch red leaf lls 18 
301 Hopton 544 6 do sou 570 34 
802 547 5 do dust 51.0 26 
305 Blairgowrie 556 2 do pek sou 180 23 
806 559 2 do pek fans 270 23 
307 562: 3 do dust 510 27 
311 Longford 574 3 do  broorpek 300 63 
312 577 5 do bro pek 600 40 
313 580 5 do or pek 425 45 
315 686 7 do pek sou 665 2 
316 689 1 do dust 100 23 
330 Knavesmire 631 3hfch dust 255 23 
336 Stamford Hill 649 8 ch pek sou 680 39 
337 652 2hf-ch dust 17 26 
338 WW 655 1 ch pek 100 34 

(Messrs. Somerville & Co. 

Let - Box. Pkgs. Name. Ibe: 
4 Citrus 73 4 eh  pek dust 600 21 
6 HA 76 2 ch fans 200 12 bid 
6 Oolapane 79 BShf-ch dust 450 23 

10 Carney 91 3 do sou 156 966 


CEYLON PRODUCE SALES LIST. 


Name. 
dust 


bro pek 
pek 


pek sou 
dust 

bro tea 
pek 

pek sou 

bro pek fans 
bro pek 

bro tea 

bro pek fans 
sou 

dust 

dust 


bro pek 
pek 

pek sou 
dust 
pek 


sou 

pek sou 
bro mix 
or pek 
pek sou 
fans 
dust 
dust 
dust 
bro pek 
pek 

sou 
dust 


bro pek 
pek 


fans 


» dust 


fans 
sou 
fans 
dust 
pek sou 
bro pek 


pek 
pek 
dust 


bro pek fans % 


dust 
fans 


[Mr. H. John.] 


Lot Box Pkgs. 
11 94 1 hf-ch 
12 AB, in estate 
mark 97 2 ch 
13 100 zhf-ch 
44 103 1. ch 
16 Nega 19 9hfch 
Wy 112 9 do 
18 115 1 do 
22 Daluk Oya 127 5hfch 
27 Minna 142. 5 hf-ch 
36 AA 169 4 bf-ch 
38 Aberfoyle 175 7 ch 
39 178 3 do 
40 181 3 hf-ch 
41 Maragalla 184 6 ch 
44 193 1 do 
45 196 1 do 
48 Harangalla 205 5 ch 
54 Kelani 223, 5 ch 
66 Hopewell 259 9 hf-ch 
70 BBR, in es- 
tatemark 271 1hf-ch 
GL 274 1 do 
72 277. 2 do 
73 280 1 do 
78 GT 295 3 eh 
' 1 hf-ch 
83 Ueniyaya 310 4 ch 
88 Ossington 325. 6 ch 
89 328 1 do 
92 Hangranoya 337 12 hf-ch 
94 343.4 ch 
95 346 7 hf-ch 
96 349 6 do 
97 GACeylon' 352 1 ch 
103 Mahatenne 370 2 ch 
104 Killin 373 6 ch 
105 376 4 do 
108 3879 1 do 
11l Lower Dickoya394 2 hf-ch 
113 Paragaha- 
kande 505 4. ch 
508 7 do 
114 1 hf-ch 
115 511 2 ch 
116 514 Lhfch 
WOSEKA 526, 8 ch 
126 Ferriby 544 2 ch 
127 547 5 hf-ch 
128 550. 8 do 
131 Comillah 559 4. ech 
142 Kura‘ana 595. 5) eh 
144 P H, inestate 
mark 598 8 ch 
146 Fairfiela 604 4 ch 
148 CT €10 3 ch 
129 ABA 613 5 hich 
150 SC 616 2hf-ch 
151 KG 619 2 ch 
Lhf ech 
Lot. Box. Pkgs. 


2 Harrisland 517 
7 Kandaloya 5382 


8 ch 


Name. 
pekoe 


il hf-ch pek sou 


OBSERVER PRINTING WORKS. 


lb. 


656 
440 


14 bid 


ec. 
35 
33 


Let, Box. Pkgs. Name. Perms 
8 535 6 hf-ch fans 360 27 
9 538 5 do dust 250 23 

12 St. Julia 547 10 do pek sou 600 825 

21 Glentilt 574.7 ch pek sou 630 37 

34 Elston 618. 2 ch congou 200 17 

35. EK, in estate 

mark 616,.,3 do bro mix 285 21 

50 Ottery 661 1 do dust 170 24 

51 XK XK 664 47 (4lb. 

boxes) or pek 235 37 

58 Nanu Oya 635 Lhf-ch dust 73 23 

59 , 688 5 ch sou 390 26 

66 Evalgolla 709 3hf-ch fans 195 28 

67 4 fies 1 Mo dust Si) 23 

87 Warleigh 772 4 ch pek sou 320 38 

90 Gonavy 781 5 do pek sou 450 38 


CEYLON COFFEE SALES’ IN LONDON, 


(From Our Commercial Correspondent.) 


MINcCING LANE, August 11. 


“ Bingo Maru.”—A Wiharagalla F, 1 cask out 
at 101s; ditto 1, 3 casks out at 95s; ditto 2, 4 
casks and 1 tierce out at 90s; ditto S, 1 barrel 
out ; ditto PB, 1 cask sold at 117s; A WHG T 
in estate mark, 1 barrel out; Wiharagalla, 1 
bag out, overtakers ; Gowerakelle F, 1 barrel 
sold at ‘108s; ditto 1, 2 casks and 1 barrel sold 
at 101s ; ditto 2, 5 casks and 1 barrel out at 88s 
6d, bid refused; ditto S, 1 tierce out; ditto PB, 
1 cask sold at 115s; QKE T in estate mark, 1 
eask out; GKE 1 tierce out; Gowerakelle, 1 
bag out, overtaker ; Gonakelle F, 1 tierce outat 
92s, bid refused ; ditto 1, 1 cask and 1 barrel 
out; ditto 2, 2 casks out; ditto S, 1 barrel out ; 
ditto PB,.1 barrel out; GK T in estate mark, 
1 tierce out; GK, 1 barrel out ; GK P in estate 
mark, 1 barrel out; Nyabedda F, 1 barrel out ; 
ditto 1, 1 cask out ; ditto 2, 1 barrel and 1 cask 
out; ditto S, 1 barrel out; ditto PB, 1 barrel 
out; NBT in estate mark, 1 barrel out ; Kaha- 
galla F, 1 barrel sold at 101s; ditto 1, 2 casks 
sold at 101s ; ditto 2, 4 casks,and 1 barrel sold 
at 98s ; ditto S, 1 cask sold at 60s; ditto PB, 1 
barrel sold at 86s; KG T in estate mark, lL 
tierce sold at 31s; Kahagalla, 1 bag out, over- 
taker ; Pita Ratmalie F, 1 barrel out at 8s, bid 
refused ; ditto 1, 1 cask out at 80s, bid refused ; 
aitto 2, 3 barrels and 1 cask out at 65s, 74s re-- 
fused ; ditto S, 1 tierce out ; ditto PB, 1 barrel 
out ; PRMT in estate mark 1 barrel out. 


TEA, COFFEE, CINCHONA, COCOA, AND. CARDAMOM SALES. 


Prick :—123 cents each 3 copies 


NO. 35 Cotomso, SEPTEMBER 11, 1899. 30 cents; 6 copies } rupee. 
COLOMBO SALES OF TEA Wotenees Box ?ekes.’. ‘Name’ | lb.7; 4c: 
Sopame. e 100 958 24hf-ch pek 110443 
LARGE LOTS. 105 Maha Uva 973 47 do bro or pek 3055 44 
106 976 29 ds or Pele 1740 44 
7 107 99 48 ¢ pe 4560 43 
Messrs; &. Benham & Co. | 108 982 13 do peksoa 1105 39 
[42,796 lb.] 114 Dunkeld 1000 21 ch bro bee 3720 48 
115 1003 11 do or pe 1155 42 
Lot Box, Pkgs. Nane. Ib oe. 117 1006 24 do pek : 228) 38 
Tee tani 5 -¢ 35 123 Massena 1027 51 hf-ch ro pe 2550 49 
: Sapitiyagoda : Vy pee carer eet oa 14 1030 17. do pek 859 84 
3 8 67 do pek sou 5159 32 127 Farnham 1939 37hbf-ch bro pek 125041 
4 11 44bf-ch_ bro or pek 2610 40 128 1012 63 do es yh 8100). 385 
5 HL 14. 48 ch bro or pek 4800 39 bia | 129 deals 1045 37 do pek sou 1480 33 
6 17 19 do pek 1900 3bid | 188 Dambagas- 
7 20 23 do ek sou 2070 36 bid talawa 1072 30 ch bro or pek 3300 48 
8 Battalgalla 23 20 ch ek sou 1600 37 uy tore ence Spek Cees. 
9 RDW 26 3L ch  Lro psk 3100) sobid | 0 an OU BON de a UD TL Ta 
10 MG 99 20 ch bro pek 1900 37 bia | 144 Kilkenny 1090 37 ch ze. pek 3700 25 bid 
TL BandaraBliya 32 50hf-ch or pek 2500 41 We LOSS FoTG dom Pers EES Os 
OF < S 7 147 Patiagama 1099 20hf-ch fans 1300 3) 
12 Galkadua Sirah TaN bro pek 1870 37 Palimerst cares ‘ b k 162 5 
13 Castlereagh 33 13 ch or peh 1.05 37 bid 148 Palmerston 1162 30 hf-ch ro or pe 1620 61 
Tae eState 149 y 1105 18 ch pek 162U 44 
2 aah 41 4ihf-ch broor pek 2640 39 bia | 152 St- Heliers 1114 20hf-ch bro orpek 10680 44 
16 . 47 21 do pek fans 1932 bid | 23 PLLA 14 ch pek 1204 37 
eR : 155 Knavesmire 1123 14hf-ch or pek 710 43 
= 156 1126 21 ch bro pek 2100 43 
197 1129 24 do pek 2160 37 
Messrs. Forbes & Walker. 188 1122 13 Ao pek 1040 © 35 
393.106 Ib lul C 1141 15 ch sou 1325 30 
[323, “ 162 Kelburne | 1A Shf-ch fans g0C 26 
. os, N: if ‘ i 166 Castlere gh 1156 18 ch bro pek 1800 5¢ 
Lov. Bes Pkgs aie. lb ie 167 1159 17 do or pek 1445 43 bid 
3 LK 667 12 ch pek fans 1440 25 168 1162 14 do pek 1120 41 
4 Palawatte 670 18 ch bro pek 1800 39 172. Forres 1174 7 ch ~~ pek sou 70038 
B a 8 ‘ §73 10 do pek 100) 33 174 Radella 1180 10 ict i bropekfans1120 36 
elaneiya and 175 1153 15 hf-ch dust 1200 23 
Braemar 85. «12 ch = bro owpek 1200 55 176 Ingurugalla 1186 12 ch brotea 1020 23 
ag Bs 9 do Date p00 a 178 mo 1192 16 ch bro tea 1609 819 
3 179 ewalakan- 
13 Graceland 697 15 hf-ch pek 750 33 de 1195 15 ch bro tea 1050 29 
17 TVilla 709 en a pek 1150 36 180 ? re 1198 14hf-ch dust 1120 21 
-¢ r or 133 Silver Kan- 
19 715 28 fo Bek pozt Be dy 1207 27 ch  broor pek 2889 = 68 
20 718 8 do pek sou 720 30 184 1210 22 do or pek 1914 61 
421 i (21 18 do scu 1440 27 185 1213 20 do pekoe 1520 46 
27 +B, in canite is at AY Re Paap ie "3 1216 16hf-ch pekfans 1120 47 
mar : s io) b i Feragama Inv. 
28 Tymawr 742 17 hf-ch bro or pek 1105 56 No. 51 1219 10 ch bro pek 1000 37 
pa me 20 flo oene’ Tog “s eS Ki a 1222 13 do pek 1105334 
3 B) 2 eragama Inv. 
3) 751 20 do pek sou 1000 39 No. 52 1225 10 do bro pek 050 837 
34 Ella Oya 760 24 ch bro pek 2280 43 190 1228 15 do pek 1275 34. 
ee Peet 763 10 do pek 90087 | 196 Vogan 1246 38 ae bro pek 3800 © 45 
x in 197 1249 41 k ) 
mark 775 36hf-ch bro pek 180052 198 1252 20 ao es sou 1800 a 
40 aa a8 3b ae peke : 1680 ae 201 Pine Hill 1261 31 do  broorpek 2015 56 
nis gle i858 | a ae wg 
. oO Le ¢ Oka) ie 
47 Waitalawa 791 50hf-ch bro pek 2500 45 bid | v04 1z70 10 do Tek sou 0 35 
48 802 52 do pek 2600 37 205 K DW 1273 35 do pek 3500 37 
49 _ 805 47 do ek sou 1350 33 211 Cottaganga 1291 17hf-ch dust 1360 24 
61 Theydon Bois 8tl 7 ch ro or pek 700 67 214 Stisted 1294 28 do bro or pek 1820 45 
52 814 nl do bro pek 706 «49 215 ( 1303 28 do ek sou 1540 37 
& au 20 io pe BW. 16p0 30 ay BDWG net 44 £9 ro pek 2200 = 42 
B) 21 312 389 do ek 19£0 37 
“ 62 Tonacombe 844 16 ch bro or pek 16C0 55 221 Agra Oya 1321 16 ch bro pek 1600 43 
63 847 19 do or pek 1000 46 bid | 222 1324 15 do or pek 1275 40 
oS EEN doi pak) er0") 45/4) ||oer sacotagalioya ieapcal do’ bro pe mesic 8 
: 2: é 297 otaga a 1339 21 B 1785 Z 
-€6 Maldenia 856 13 ch broor pek 1365 44 22g : z 1342 9 do nek nos 720 aa 
ey aa at a6 ee ies 28 gs 28 Ingrogalla 165% 11 ae Bee pek 1100 39 
2 360 1 1190 36 
69 865 24 do pek sou 2160 32 235 Cooroondoo- aaa aN 2 
70 Nillomally 868 20 ch bro pek 2000 a7 watte 1363 15 hf-ch pek 750 37 
a ail 18 go ea oe pek ies ee a6 Waratenne 1366 13 ch bre pek 1300 38 
7 1369 15 27 
78 ¢ i 877 18 do  pek sou 1260 39 239 M’Coombra 1375 20 ag ro or pek 2000 i 
: 74 WNakiadeniya 880 20 ch bro pek 2000 46 240 Nonpareil 1378 19hf-ch bro pek 1064 45 
Aieassa on secs Guana, | Bi comin ce ek 
’ 2 hf- 7 252 384 16 do e 
18 §92 72 do bro pek 4176 54 bid 218 1387 3 do East ate $1 
79 x 895 19 do pek 988 46 247 AMB 1399 27 do bro pek sou 2376 27 
80 D aan estate seen ven bolle wong: ee ae Errollwood ye 22 Bech brolon pekE 990 655 
2 5 D 4 14 ¢ 
81 -Monkton 901 25 hf-ch bro pek 1400 39 250 1408 18 do oe we 37 
Be Middleton are 2 a bro! pek 2008 53 951 1411 14 do pek sou 1190 34 
do e. 44 44 253 GM 1417 14 di b 
93 Matale 937 35 hf-ch bro pek 1925 43 254 ve 1420 20 ao mek iy 1700 38 
04 940 15° ch pek 1330 40 255 1423. 9 do ek sou 765 35 
95 948 9 do peksou 810-35 256 1426 8 do ro pek fans 720 = 34 


:98 High Forest 952 29hf-ch orpk No.1 1537. 61 bid | 258 OSS in est. 
‘99 955 19 do or pek 912 49 mark 1432 29 do bro orpek 2175 89 


CEYOLN PRODUCE SALES LIST. 


Name. ~ 


pek 
pek sou 


Name. 
pek 
dust 
bro mix 


pek sou 


pek fans 
bro pek 


bro or pek 
or pek 
pek 

pek sou 
bro pek 
or pek 
pek 

pek sou 


bro or pek 


or pek 
pek 
LG pek 


lb. 


1600 
83) 


2500 
1€00 
2000 
2109 
2970 
2250 

840 


Somerville & Co.— 


Ib. 


500 
935 
700 


3571 


1440 
1100 
1330 
1369 
1020 
2070 
1000 
1485 
4700 
3236 
1170 
2000 
1350 
2000 
1260 
4700 
2975 
2380 

810 

952 

750 

720 
2632 
3300 


43 hf eh pa pee pek2494 
bro or pek 1638 


2 
Lot. Box. Pkgs. 
259 1435 20 hf-ch 
260 1438 11 do 
25 LGEF n est. 
mark 1453 25 do 
2.66 1456 13 do 
267 14:9 25 do 
268 Doranakande i462 21 do 
283 Putupaula 1507 33 do 
384 1510 30 do 
285 14513 12 do 
(Messrs. 
175,122 ib. 
Lot Box. Pkgs. 
4 Mahagoda 631 8 ch 
ina 634, 11 hf-ch 
6 637 7 ch 
7 Mipitiakande 
Ceylon 640 44 ch 
1 hich 
643 18 ch 
9 Nyanza 646 11 ch 
10 649 14 do 
i1 652 16 do 
13 Ravenseraig 658 12 ch 
id 664 23 do 
17 Jak Tree Hill 670 20hf ch 
13 673 33 do 
22 Warakamure 685 47 ch 
3 688 34 do 
24 691 13 do 
25 New Valley 694 20 ch 
23 697 15 du 
oT 700 20 do 
28 703 14 do 
31 Bayigam 712 47 ch 
22 715 35 do 
33 718 28 do 
34 721 9 do 
38 Rothes 733 17 hf-ch 
33 736 15 do 
40 739 16 do 
42 Yarrow 748 47 hf-ch 
44 751 66 do 
45 Mount Vernon 754 
46 757. 26 do 
47 760 32 ch 
48 HarangalJa 763 13 ch 
4) 766 28 do 
50 769 10 hf ch 
i Hatdowa 772 25 ch 
52 775 24 do 
53 778 19 do 
63 Kosgama x08 16 ch 
64 sll 12 do 
73 Glenalla 853 26 ch 
79 856 24 do 
80 859 12 do 
L 862 27 do 
82 865 22 do 
8% 868 11 do 
ga Tiddydale 874 11 ch 
86 877 9 do 
87 Ingeriya 880 55 hf-ch 
88 883. 49 do 
39 886 85 do 
90 889 25 do 
91 &92 11 do 
92 Hopewell 895 38 do 
93 Amblawa 898. 20 hf-ch 
94 901 19 do 
95 904 20 do 
99 Neuchatel 916 57 ch 
100 919 15 do 
101 922.26 do 
106 P, in estate 
mark 937 16 ch 
1 hf ch 
108 Salawe 943 18 ch 
109 946 12 do 
ilu 949 14 do 
(12 Handrookande 948 13 hf-ch 
i14 961.15 do 
117 DM R, in es- 
tate mark 970 22 ch 
118 973 12 do 
119 976 25 do 
(20 PindeniOya 979 15 ch 
21 982 12 do 
985: 9 do 
994 8 ch 
997 29 ch’ 
1 31 ch 
4 15 hf-ch 


ek 2656 
bro pek 1235 
pek 2520 
dust 800 
bro pek 2375 
pek 1800 
pek sou 1425 
bro pek 1680 
pek 1020 
bro pek 2600 
pek 2160 
pek sou 1080 
bro pek 2700 
pek 1980 
pek sou 99) 
pek 990 
pek sou 810 
bro pek 2750 
pek 2352 
pek sou 1610 
bro pek fans1500 
dust 880 
bro pek 1900 
bro pek 1100 
pex 855 
pek sou 800 
bro pek 5415 

ek 1275 
pek sou 2210 

unas 1650 
bro pek 1890 
pek 1140 
pek sou 1190 
bro pek mts) 
pek 750 
bro pek 2112 
pek 10:0 
pek sou 1876 
bro pelkk 1350 
pek 960 
pek sou 720 
red leaf 720 
pek sou 2465 
red leaf 3100 
dust 1830 


Lot Box Pkgs. Name. Ib. 
129 BG, in estate 
mark 7 46 ch bro pek 4232 
130 Neboda 10 10 ch broorpek 1000 
131 13 30 do bro pek 3006 
(Mir. H. John.—123,726 lb. 
Lot. Box. Pkgs. Name. Ib. 
10 GE 814 10 ch pekoe 950 
12 Galloola 820 29 do bro pek 2900 
13 823 35 do pekoe 3200 
14 826 23 do pek sou 2200 
16 Claremont §32 23 do bro or pek 2300 
17 835 12 do ekoe 1089 
19 Killin 841 7 do bro pek 760 
21 Glentilt 847 81 do bro pek 3100 
22 860 13 do pekoe 1300 
23 Agra Ouvah 853 33hfch bro or pek 
No. ] 2048 
24 856 40 do bro or pek 
No, 2 2180 
25 859 31 do or pek 1643 
26 862 10 ch pekoe 950 
27 Rondura 65 11 do or pek 990 
28 868 24 do bro pek 2400 
29 871 29 do pekoe 2610 
30 &74 14 do pek sou 1260 
32 EKadella 880 29 do bro pek 2990 
33 &83 24 do pekoe 2400 
3k 886 10 do pek sou 900 
36 Mount Temple 892 105hf-ch bro pek 5250 
37 Gangawatte 895 23 do bro or pek 1380 
38 898 24 do or pek 1320 
39 901 20 ch pekoe 1709 
40 904 11 do pek sou No.1 990 
45 Glasgow 919 17 do broorpek 1445 
46 922 22 do bro pek 1760 
47 925 22 do or pek 1420 
48 928 12 do pekoe 1200 
49 Templestowe 931 28 do broorpek 2x00 
50 934 23 do or pek 2070 
Sil 937 27 do pekoe 2430 
52 910.18 do dust 1440 
60 Ottery 964 29 ch bro or pek 2909 
61 967 10 do or pek 900 
62 970 11 do pekoe 1045 
65 OH 979 18 do pek sou 1710 
66 Talakande 982 22 do 
Lhfi-ch orpek 2250 
67 BG 985 9 ch 
ihf-ch pekoe 950 
71 Kadienlena 997 10 do dust £06 
72 1000 7 ch congou 700 
74 Agarameldenia 6 20hf-ch pek fans 1625 
75 9 20 do dust 1600 
76 BK 12 042) ch dust 1104 
77 Ferndale 15 12 do bro or pek 1260 
73 18 18 do pekoe 1620 
81 Maskeliya 27 lé6hf-ch broorpek 800 
82 30 16 ch or pek 1440 
83 33 12 do pekoe 1080 
84 36 10 do pek sou 900 
89 Agarameldenia 51 7 do bro pek 710 
92 Yapame 60 22 do bro pek 2420 
$3 63 15 do pekoe 1525 
94 64 11 do pek sou 1045 
95 Glassaugo 69 37 hi-ch or pek 1924 
96 72, 133° do bro or pek 2145 
97 Tor2 ich pekoe 3040 
89 78-8 do pekscu 760 
SMALL LOTS. 
(Messrs. E Benham & Co.] 
Lot. Box. Pkgs. Name lb. 
15 Y, in estate 
mark 44 10hf-ch red leaf-ans 685 
(Messrs. Forbes & Walker] 
Lot Box .Pkgs. Name. lb. 
1 M’Golla 661 3 ch bro mix 26 
DS UKs 664° 1 ch bro mix 112 
6 Palawatte 676 4 ch ek sou 360 
7 679 4hf-ch sou 200 
8 “682 2 do dust 160 
Grace Land 694 12 do bro pek 660 
“i 700 11 do pek sou 495 
703 1 do congou 41 
706.1 do red lear 45 


Ce 
83 bid 
50 bid 


5 bid 


CEYLON PRODUCE SALES LIST. 3 


Box Pkgs. Name. Ibs, <¢: 


"PVilla MiGs . hold brolpek 500.35 (Messrs. Somerville « Co. 
724 3 do fans 399 23 
727 1 do red leaf £0 16 Luv Box. Pkgs. Name. Noe tes 
Munukettia Z 
Ceylon, in est. 1 Clontarf 622 7hf-ch dust 560 23 
mark 730 1 ch sou 100-34 2 625 3 ch red leat 200 «18 
733 6 do dust 480 26 2 Mahagoda 6238 3 ch bro pek 300 31 
B, in est. markj736 6 ch — sou 540 3 12 Nyanza | 655 § ch — pek sou 570 34 
Tymawr 751 6hf-ch dust 51025 14 Kevenseraig 661 12 hf-ch_—hre pek 660 4 
7575. do fans 325 33 16 _ 667 4 ch pek sou 360-82 
Ella Oya 766 5. ch pek sou 425 33 19 Jak Tree Hill 676 5 hich 209 29 
769 4 do bro pek fans 300. 30 20 619 5 do fans 540-27 
772 2 do dust 180 23 21 682 1 do dust 200 44 
Gonapitiya 781 5hf-ch dust 400-26 29 NIT 706-2 ch — unas No, 1 80)5 27 
B, in estate 30 709 6 do unas No.2 890 24 
mari 784 2 ch bropek 180 26 35 Sengaly Toppoe74 UVhf-ch bro pek 65 . 19! 
7387 1 do pek 85 25 36 727 2do pe& dest 1 
Nugagalla 796 Shf-ch pek sou 400-32 BT E 730 1 ch _ red leaf 60 34 
Waitalawa 803 3 do dust 20 30 41 R, in estate £0") Tet 
Theydon Bois 823 4 ch dust 280 24. mark 742 9hf-ch pek sou 30». 22 
T B in estate 42 745 2 do dust 10 29 
mark 826 3 ch fans 180 30 64 Hatdowa Wel 1) ch dust 145 26 
Nakiadeniya 886 4 do pex sou 320° 381 55 784 6 do fans 600-31 
Monkton 904 7 ch pek 658 36 56 787 1 do sou 83 
907 8 do pek sou 656 35 65 Kosgama 814 2 ch pek sou 160 3 
910 3 do  peksouNo.2246 32 66 M 817 1 ch bro pek 119. 21 
913. 2hf-ch dust 1480 24 67 : 820 2 do pek 248 37 
Matale 956 3 do fans 210 34 73 Park Hill 838 7hf-ch bro or pek 470 36 
949 5 do dust 400 24h 74 841 7 ch bro pek 609 «a4 
Maha Uva 985 2hf-ch  pek fans 160 29 75 &44 7 do pek 574 29 
988 4 do dust 360 28 76 847 9 do  pek sou 603 31 
BPC 1024 3 ch redleaf 210 «14 ler ck 850 1 do dust 120-15 
Massena 1033 7hf-ch weksou 360 381 84 Tiddydale 871 10 hf-ch bro pek 500-28 
10386 2 do fans 140 23 96 San Cio 907 6hf-ch bro mix 28% vs 
Farnham 1048 8 do pek fans 480. 29 97 910 6 do sou v4) 28 
1051 3 do dust 225 23 98 ABC 913 3hfch bre pek 192 
1054 1 do brotea 40-25 10? A, in estate 
Opalgalla’ 1060 7 do dust 574-27 mark 925 ?hfch bro pek 115 85 
D GF, in estate 103 928 i ch pek 105 32 
mark 1083 2hf-ch bro pek 100 . 37 104 931 3 do bro pek 300 28) 
1066 4 do pek 200 33 105 934 1 do dust 2L0. . 20 
1069 38 do  peksou 153, , 31 ‘ 1 hf-ch 
Dambagis- 107 P, in estate 
talawa 1081 6 ch peksou 576-35 mark 940 5hf-ch dust 440 2 
1084 7hf-ch bropek fany 574 30 i111 Salawe 952 7 ch unas 66531 
Patiagzama 1096 4 ch sou 420 «17 12 955 4 do dust 620 23 
talmerston 1108 8 do pek sou 600 39 115 Handrookande 964 4hf-ch pek sou 200 30 
1111 3hf-ch br or pek 116 R 967 1 do dust 80 28 
fans 195 35 123 Pindeni Oya 988 7 ch sou 560 20 
St. Heliers 1120 5hf-ch dust 450 25° 124 991 2 do dust 224 24. 
Knayesmire 1135 3 do dust Paty ey 132 Neboda 16 7 hf-ch pek 630-34 
1128 2 ch bro tea 140 13 133 19 8 ch pek sou 640) B2 
Kelvin 1147 5 do bro mix 450 20 134 22 2hf-ch dust VEO! 423 
1150 3hf-ch dust 180 24 
Pingarawa, 1153 5 do dust 506 24. 
Castlereagh 1165 3 ch pek sou 240 37 spun EIN Ti Ms Wii me UD 
1168 7hf-ch fans 490 35 
wa 4 ag gust 320 24 
Forres 1177 7 do ust 630 26 
Ingurugalla 1189 7 ch red leaf 630 v2 [Mr. EB. John.] 
C, in estate 
mark 1201 4 ch brro tea 364 20 Lot. Box. Pkgs. Name. Ib. e, 
L, in estate 
mark 1204 5 do bro tea 455 2) 1 Battaluwatte 787 8 ch bro pek 150 3 
Geragama Inv. 2 7909 1 do bro mix 71 14 
Mo. 52 1231 4 ch  pek sou 360 Bt 3 Wadhurst 793. 6 do bro pek 600 465 
Bodawa 1234 8hf-ch bro pek 464 42 4 796 6 do  pekve 540-389 
; 1237 6 do pek 264 35 5 799 ¢ do peksou 860 33 
Vogan 1255 5 do dust 425 23 6 Woodlands 892 3 do bro pek 800 55 
q 1258 38 ch broorpek 330 33 a 805 38 do pekoe 285 36 
Kabragalla 1276 4hf-ch bro tea 220 20 8 808 3 do pek sou 270 31 
1279 2 do dust 170-33 9 GE 811 4hf-ch- broorpek 220 63 
Cottaganga 1282 z% ch bro pek 210° 84 11 817. 2 do ek fans 160-25 
1285 1 do  pek 75a) BT 15 Galloola 829 2} ch ust 200 24 
1288 l1hf-ch pek sou 8 29 18 Claremont 838 5 do red leaf 475 20, 
Stisted 1297 6 do or pek 360 42 20 ©Killin 814 4 do pekoe 360 32 
1:09 8 do  pek 498 38 31 Rondura 877. 2 do dust 180 24 
1306 3 do dust 240 25 385 BPS 8s9 2 do pekoe 200 25 bid 
BDWG 1315 13 do  pek sou 650-33 41 Gangawatte 907 2 do  peksouNo.2180 32 
1318 2 do dust 180 27 42 910 5hf-ch pek fans 350 31 
Agra Oya 1330 6 ch pek sou 540 32 43 913 5 do dust 425 22 
1333 4hf-ch dust 349 29 44 WHR OL6 Shack dust 300 23 
1336 7 do fans 520 834 63 Ottery 973 1 do dust 170 31 
Waratenne 1372 8 do dust 600 PY 64 OPG 976 6hf-ch red leaf 390 15 
Queensland 1390 2 ch bro mix 220) oD 68 BG 988 1 ch  pek sou 85.87 
1393 lhf-ch dust 30 23 69 -Nelun 991 4hf-ch  pek fans 224 20 
1396 1 do fans 62 32 70 994 1 do dust 85 19 
Errollwand 1414 2 do — dust 140 «14 73 WM 3 1 ch bro pek 63 39 
HGM 1429 5 do dust 425 23 79 Yahalaketle 21 4 do sou 300 28 
OSS in est. 80 24 4 do dust 60U 23. 
mark 1441 4 ch pek sou 320 31 85 Maskeliya 39 «6 do sou 500 34 
1544 1 de sou 80 29 86 42 Shf-ch fans 480 34 
1447 3 do ek fans 240 = 29 87 45 2 do dust 180.023. 
1450 3 do ust 800 24 88 48 2 ch unas 200 32 
Doranakande 2465 6 do pek 570. 35 90 XXX 54 40 (5Ib. 
1468 7 do  pek No. 2 63038 boxes) or pek 200 «38 
1471 7 do pek sou 630 31 91 MG 57 5hf-ch_ fans 400 32 
W7t 3 do dust 366-23 Not arrived lots are omitted. 


4 CEYLON PRODUCE SALES LIST. 


CEYLON COFFEE SALES IN 


LONDON. 


(From Our Commercial Correspondent.) 
MINCING LANE, August 18. 


“ Sanuki Maru.”—Poonagalla A, 1 barrel oul 
at 100s; ditto B, 5 casks out; ditto C, 2 barrelS 
sold at 60s 6d ; ditto PB, 1 barrel sold at 114s; 
ditto T, 1 barrel sold at 30s; Poonagalla, 1 bag 
sold at 79s, overtaker. 


CEYLON COCOA SALES IN LONDON. 


“Clan Stuart.”—Weharagama, 17 bags sold at 
66s. 

“Clan McLean.”—Ambetale, 66 bags out at 
74s; DC in estate mark, 48 bags out at 63s; GA 
in estate mark, 50 bags out at 68s; OO MA in 
estate mark, estate cocoa, 62 bags out at 66s; 
1 MAK in estate mark, 61 bags sold at 61s; S 
ditto, 2 bags sold at 22s. 

“ Bingo Maru.”—Beredewelle COC Ex. No. 1, 
25 bags out at 77s, 70s 6d refused: ditto T, 3 
bags sold at 46s; ditto B, 2 bags sold at 40s. 

“ Kawachi Maru.”—Hylton OO, 20 bags sold 
at 87s; ditto, 20 bags sold at 89s 6d; ditto, 26 
bags sold at 86s 6d; ditto, 4 bags sold at 66s, 
sea damaged ; ditto O, 6 bags sold at 65s 6d. 

“Bingo Maru.”—Marakona 1, 22 bags sold at 
70s ; ditto 2, 4 bags sold at 55s; North Matale, 
71 bags out at 85s; ditto, 9 bags sold at 56s 
6d, SDC 3. 

“*Ceylon.”—North Matale, 87 bags sold at 58s ; 
ditto, 9 bags sold at 50s, SDC 3. 

“Sanuki Maru.”—Allooweharie AA, 33 bags out 
at 90s. 

“‘Shropshire.”—Meegama A, 28 bags out at 77s, 
74s 6d refused ; ditto Al, 1 bag sold at 56s; 
ditto 1, 17 bags sold at 64s; 1 bag sold at 53s ; 
ditto B, 1 bag sold at 53s; ditto Bl, 1 bag sold 
at 44s. 

““Ceylon.”—C, 2 bags out at 45s. 

“* Ava.”—O MAK in estate mark, 62 bags out 
at 67s; ditto, 1 bag out at 48s 6d; M in estate 
mark, 47 bags sold at 62s 6d; ditto 2 bags sold 
at 48s 6d. 

“ Bingo Maru.”—Bandarapola 1, 12 bags sold 
at 68s; ditto 2, 3 bags sold at 58s; ditto T, 2 
bags sold at 47s 6d. 

“ Craftsman.”—Yattawatte 1, 25 bags out at 
83s, 72s refused ; ditto 2, 10 bags sold at 66s 
Broken, 1 bag sold at 57s; ditto 1, 19 bags sold 
at 58s; ditto 2, 2 bags sold at 42s 6d. 

““Kawachi Maru.”’—Ross 1, 1 bag sold at 72s. 

“Clan McLean.”—FM in estate mark, 44 bags 
sold at 78s 6d. 

““Umballa.”—OBEC in estate mark, Konde- 
salle OF, 46 bags sold at 84s 6d; ditto, 139 bags 
sold at 75s 6d; ditto, 1 bag sold at 56s 6d, sea 
damaged, second class ; ditto1F, 7 bags sold at 
58s; 16 bags sold at 55s; ditto O, 20 bags sold 


a 


at 77s; 20 bags sold at 76s; OBEC in estate 
mark, Kondesalle OF, 34 bags sold at 75s ; ditto, 
3 bags sold at 56s; ditto 1, 20 bags sold at dds ; 
9 bags sold at 58s. 

“Bingo Maru.”—OBEC in estate mark, Konde- 
salle Ceylon OF, 46 bags sold at 73s 6d; ditto 
1F, 20 bags sold at 55s; 17 bags sold at 57s; 
ditto 1, 6 bags sold at 56s 6d; ditto D, 5 bags 
sold at 57s 6d; ditto G, 11 bags out, 2s refused. 


CEYLON CARDAMOMS SALES 


LONDON. 


“Bingo Maru.”—Duckwari AJ, 3. cases sold at 
3s 10d ; ditto Bl, 7 cases sold at 3s 6d; ditto 
Cl, 8 cases sold at 2s 9d; ditto D1, 2 cases sold 
at 2s; ditto splits, 1 case sold at 3s 3d; ditto, 
2 cases sold at 2s 9d; 4 cases sold at 2s 9d; 1 
case sold at 1s 7d; ditto seed, 2 cases sold at 
2s 5d. 

““Umballa.”—St. Martins No. 1, 10 cases sold 
at 2s 9d; ditto No. 2, 2 cases sold at 2s 4d; 2 
cases sold at 2s 3d; 2 cases sold at 284d; ditto 
2 cases sold at 2s 3d; 2 cases sold at 2s 
4d; 2 cases sold at 2s 3d; No. 3, 1 case sold at 
1s 6d; No. 4, 1 case sold at I1s6d; No. 4,2 cases 
sold at Is 6d. 

‘*Sanuki Maru.”—St Martins No. 1, 2 cases 
sold at 2s 10d; ditto No. 2, 10 cases sold at 2s 
4d ;. ditto No. 3, 1 case sold at 1s 6d; ditto No. 
4, 1 case sold at 1s 6d; ditto No. 5, 2 cases sold 
at ls 6d; Nawanagala 1, 2 cases sold at 3s 2d; 
ditto 2, 6 cases sold at 2s 7d ; ditto No. 4, 7 cases 
sold at 1s 9d. 

““Kawache Maru.”—Nawanagala 1, 2 cases sold 
at 3s 2d: ditto 2, 2 cases sold at 2s 8d ;4 cases 
sold at 2s 7d; 2 cases sold at 2s 9d; 1 case sold 
at 2s 8d; ditto 3, 1 case sold at Is 8d; ditto 
seeds, 1 case sold at 2s 2d. 

““Umballa.”—OBEC in estate mark, Narang: 
hena AAA, 12 cases sold at 2s 8d; ditto AA, 8 
cases sold at 2s 4d; ditto C, 3 cases sold at 1s 
5d; ditto R, 1 case sold at 2s 2d; OBEC in 
estate mark, Dangkande, 2 cases sold at 2s 8d; 
1 case sold at Ils 7d; OBEC in estate mark, 
Nilloomally, 1 case sold at 2s 3d; 4 cases sold 
at 2s 3d ; ditto seed, 1 case sold at Is 9d. 

‘*Bingo Maru.”—OBEC in estate mark, Dang- 
Kande; 3 cases sold at 2s 10d ; 1 case sold at Is 

“Sanuki Maru.”—Wariagalla Mysore A, 7 cases 
sold at 2s 6d; ditto B, 4 cases sold at 2s 1d; 
ditto C, 1 case sold at Is 8d; ditto D, 2 cases 
sold at 1s 6d; 2 cases sold at 1s 5d; ditto seed, 
1 case sold at 2s 4d. 

“ Bingo Maru.”—Delpotonoya, 2 cases sold at 
3s; 1 case sold at 3s; 1 case sold at 2s 10d; 2 
cases sold at 2s 9d; 3 cases sold at 2s 5d; 3 
cases sold at 2s 3d; 1 case sold at 1s 6d. 

““Sado Maru.”—Hentimalie Seed, 5 cases sold 
at 2s 5d. 

Clan Stuart.”—Gavatenne Mysore B, 6 cases 
out at 2s 2d. 


Bee 


—____— 
————————— 


OBSERVER PRINTING WORKS, 


TEA, COFFEE, CINCHONA, COCOA, 


AND 


CARDAMOM SALES, 


Prick :—-125 cents each 3 copies 


CotomBo, SErremMBER 18, 1899. : : 
e 30 cents ; 6 copies 4 rupee: 
COLOMBO SALES OF TEA 
Lot Box. Pkgs. Name. bl. oc. 
LARGE LOTS. us 195! on ch per sou 2375385 
14 By 0 us 765 27 
3 149 Nakiadeniya 1960 8 @n bro pek 760 44 
Messrs. E. Benham & Co. 151 1956 16 do peksou 1289 35 
[7,145 1b.] 152 PD GrerGall 1969 12 do bro pek fans 1320 37 
lol ralle 
Lot. Box, Pkgs. Na.ne. lb  e. in estate — dice A 
2 i : ; ‘ mark 1996 e pe 720. 34 
5 Homey aoe SU ch Penney eos 163 Penrhos 2002 33hf-ch bro or pek 1749 56 
F ie oe do nek 1890 412 161 2005 29 do or pek 1305 47 
165 2008 45 ch pek 3825 46 
166 2611 10 do pek sou 8.0 85 
Te 16s Hentleys 2017 18 bf-ch bro pek 954 44 
17u 2023 21 ch pek 1785 37 
Messrs. Forbes & Walker. 176 UNews essa | i 
ieee 2041 22 ¢ k fans 5 : 
[403,315 1b.) 178 1 eeNita 2047 39 ch Bro Le Bs co 
179 2050 380 do pekoe 2100 41 
Lot. Box. Pkgs. Name. 1b. Cc. 180 tnuae 2058 is de eek sou 1330-38 
1 Bickle 1516 29hf-ch pek sou 1798 3% 181 : ACh LORDE 315041 
2N y 1519 10 ch bro tea 900 26 185 Gonapattiya snes. ee neck bro pek 1372 65 
3 1522 14hf-ch unas 770 34 186 207 3. do or pek 1518 61 
4 Sirikandura 1525 12 ch bropek 1200 38 187 2074 7°87, dor’) ,or pel S08 oS 
6 153L 10 do pek 850 34 188 ZORA Odor een Dok aN 
13 Holton 1567. 20 ch bro pek 1S0u 42 1°9 Middieton 2080 18 hf-ch broorpek 99 R103 
19 1570 15 do pek 1200 37 190 2083 33 ch bro pek 3300 54 
20 1573 10 do  pek sou 8v0 33 191 2086 27 do pek 243046 
26 Yellatenne 1591 20hf-ch broorpek 1200 54 192 Palmerston aise 26 been broorpek 800 6 
OT 1594 17 ch orpek 969-46 193 092 c pe 765 44 
38 1597 15 do Sak! 795 45 207 Rockside 2138 9 cB sou 720 33 
32 Cooroondoo- 209 2140 8 do ust 1030 28 
E watte 1609 17hf-ch bro pek 935 55 210 21437, do pro pek 
33 1612 14 do _pek 700» 39 : ans 840 87 
34 161516 do pek sou 800 34 211 Walpita 2146 35 ch bro pek 3500 38 
39 Glengariffe 1630 61hf-ch bro pek 3355 46 m2 2149 25 ‘Ao pek 2500 37 
40 1633 34 do or pek 1230.04 213 ES 2152 14 do  peksou 1120 28 
41 1636 21 ch pek 1890 38 221 Munukattia, 
a2, 1639 13 ae pek sou 104035 Ceylon in est. 
43 1642 10hf-ch dust $00 28 k 2176 25 hf- 2 
44 Sutton 1645 15 ch fans 1050 34 222 ae 2179 46 be ae Be =o 
54 Glencorse 1675 36 ch bro or pek 3240 47 223 2182 21 do pek 1680 44 
55 1678 22 do bro pek 1980 39 224 9185 10 do pek sou 960 38 
56 168: 13 do bro pek 1040 39 225 Freds Ruhe 2188 40 ch bro pek 4000 39: 
87 1684 24 do pek 2040 36 226 2191 45 do pek r 4050 35 
58 1687 15 do pek sou 2000 32 227 2191 16 do pek sou 1440 33 
62 Dunbar 1699 32hf-ch bro orpek 1600 55 bid | 243 Augusta 2242 5 ch dust 750 24 
64 1705 12 ch ~~ pek 960 43 245 VYaha Kila 2248 12 do bro pek 1200 38 
53 St. Edwards 1732 15hf-ch bro pek 825 38 246 1 19 do pek 1710 35 
is aaa es ad eet pek ff eae ia +51 Torwood 16 8 do broorpek 832 41 
: 2 -C or pe 7 _ "52 19 35 a bk : 2 
x4 mies 19 ae broor pek 1235 52 253 22 20 ao pe ee 1330 ap 
85 17 32 do pek 1600 41 254 25 14 do pek sou 1120 34 
Si Gallawatte 1771 16 ch bropek = 1520 42 261 Avrapolakande 46 60 do bro pek 4500 46 
87 1774 16 do pek 1360387 262 49 31 d pee 2480 8937 
ics 2 ‘ Co) 2 
es Rowley i a 18 bch ae pek ae a 265 Sembawatta 58 28 ag bro or pek 2800 40 
B) 266 61 32 2 7 
90 High Forest 1783 30hf-ch or pek Nol 1590 69 267 64 38 as me vee ae 35 
$1 1786 21 ch  broorpek 1302 50 268 67 15 do pek sou 975 13 
92 1789 22 do pek 1012 47 269 Beaumont 70 13 do bro pek 1300 45 
94 Hayes 1795 10 do bro pek 1000 49 270 73 33 do or pek 3036 = 39 
95 1798 16 do or pek 1360 45 272 Kirrimettia 79 11 do bro mix 1100 33 
96 181 20 do pek 200040 273 82 8 de _ fans 800 34 
97 1804 15 do pek sou 1350 36 274 8 6 do dust 720 oS 
107 Kirklees : 1834 18 hf-ch broor pek 1080 50 975 88 8 do unast 720 33 
108 1837 24 ch or pek 2400 44 281 Udapolla 106 22 do bro pek 2200 43 
109 i 1840 21 do pek 1995 40 232 109 20 do pek 1800 38 
113 High Forest 1852 32hf-ch or pek Not 1695 66 283 112. 5 do peksou 720 34 
i 138 BN de ae or pek vee pe 288 M 127 14 ch bro pek 1374 41 hid 
3 3 5 7 89 30 13 F 
116 Maha Uva 1-61 25hf-ch bro or pek 1625 44 ene ieelosheen® Gepee’ | teen ae 
117 1864 20 do or pek 1200’ 46 298 157° 32 ch pek 2720 40 
118 1867 24 ch  pek 2280 43 299 160 16hf-ch bro orpek 1040 60 
122 Pallagodde 1879 12 ch  broor pek 1200 39 300 163 31 do orpek 1736 45 
123 1882 16 do bro pek 1609 47 301 166 25 ch pek 2125 41 
124 1885 15 do or pek 1274 46 320 AMB 223 31 do bro pek sou 2728 33 
125 1888 15 do pek 1200 38 321 226 yy do dust 1188 24 
126 1891 12 do  pek sou 108034 322 Maha Oya 229. 9 do sou 810 28 
327 Polatagama +oee 40 ch bro pee 4000 48 323 232 12 do  pek dust 1200 26 
128 897 27 do or pek 2295 41 324 Coreen 235 50 box broorpek 1100 65 
129 1800. 42 do pek 39906 37 32 2: 1 hf- 
130 \ 1903 26 do ek sou 2470 33 306 oui 3 one oe 310 ‘6 
137 Killarney 1924 45hf-ch broorpek 2475 52 327 244 29 do pek 2610 41 
138 192; 26 ch pek sou 247) 43 329 250 10hf-ch dust 800 26 
139 Bloomfield 1930 59 ch bro pek 6490 553 330 Vogan 253 28 ch bro pek 2800 946 
140 ‘ 1933 35 do ek 3500, 45 331 256 39 do pek 3510 37 
141 1936 15 do pek sou 1425 42 332 259 10 do pek sou 850 33 
143 Great Valley 335 Digdola 268 13 do | bro pek wo 40 
‘ P 
Ceylon,'in est. 336 271 16 do pek 1126 35 
mark 1942 20 ch or pek 1800 45 338 Drayton 277 50 do pek 4250 43 
144 1945. 31hf-ch bro pek 1706 57 339 280, 14 do  pek sou 1190339 
145 1948 21 ch  pek 189043 344 Blairgowrie 295 20 do son 1600 20 


2 
Lot. Box. 
346 Mahawiligauga- 
watte 201 
347 R04 
348 307 
354 Amblakande 325 
355 328 
356 331 
(Messrs. 
Lot Box. 
5 Glenalmond 37 
9 JMDM 49 
10 62 
11 55 
15 Honiton 67 
16 70 
17 73 
26 Woodthorpe 8&2 
QL 85 
22 88 
30 Hanagama 112 
31 115 
32 118 
38 Clova 136 
39 “A 159 
42 Mount Vernon?48 
43 161 
44 154 
45 157 
46 160 
47 163 
48 166 
49 DAU 169 
50 172 
BL WAS) 
55 Oakham 187 
56 190 
57 193 
60 Kambodde 202 
61 205 
62 208 
65 Killin 217 
69 HB 229 
70 Nugawella 232 
71 235 
76 Havilland 250 
ae 253 
7 256 
79 259 
81 265 
82 Ukuwela 268 
83 Annandale 271 
84 O74 
85 277 
86 230 
87 283 
88 Rayigam 286 
89 289 
‘90 292 
91 295 
93 Ranasingha- 
patna 301 
94 304 
95 307 
96 310 
98 Narangalla 316 
99 319 
100 322 
101 Bogahagoda- 
watta 325 
102 328 
163 331 
105 Depedene 837 
106 340 
107 343 
108 346 
115 Wevatenne 367 
116 370 
118 KG 376 
121 California 885 
124 Monrovia B94 
126 505 
127 508 
130 Ilukettia 517 
131 520 
135 Florida 632 
136 536 
140 RT, in estate 
mark 547 
141 650 
142 Orion 553 | 


CEYOLN PRODUCE SALES LIST. 


Somerville & Co.— 


Name. 


or pek 
bro pek 
pek son 
bro pek 
pek 

pek sou 


187,068 lb. 


Pkgs. 


133 hf-ch 
41 do 


lb. 


882 
41.25 
£960 
2900 
2005 

960 


Name. lb, 
ek sou 720 
ro pek 1300 

pek 1900 

pek sou 855 

bro pek 1274 

pek 820 

pek sou 960 

bro pek 900 

pek 1275 

pek sou 1326 

bro pek 3600 

pek 6320 

pek sou 1350 

bro pek 1150 

pek 700 

bro or pek 1560 

bro pek 2418 

or pek 2842 

pek 2739 

pek a 2805 

pek sou 1692 

dust 946 

bro pek 1900 

pek 1425 

pek sou 1045 

bro pek 1920 

or pek 1360 

pek 1089 

bro or pek 1045 

bro pek 2420 

pek 1050 

bro pek 700 

bro pek 1600 

bro pek 1856 

pek 2600 

bro or pek 3480 

ar pek 3600 

pek 3240 

sou 760 

fans 700 

bro tea 720 

bro or pek 1026 

or pek 918 

pek 1100 

pek sou 1430 

dust 760 

bro pek 4100 

or pek 2656 

pek 2640 

pek sou 850 

or pek 6916 

broorpek 2512 

pek 2550 

pek sou 3619 

hro pek 1980 

pek 3240 

fans 800 

bro pek 1500 

pek 1100 

pek sou 700 

bro pek 2860 

pek 2750 

pek sou 9350 

bro pek fans 715 

pek 921 

pek sou 1260 

bro pek 1515 
ek 760 
ro pek 3900 

pek 2755 

pek sou 1090 

bro pek 1650 

pek 1500 

bro pek 856 

pek 1300 

bro mix 1400 

dust 800 

bro or pek 1200 


Cc. 


out 


Lov. Box. 
143 556 
144 559 
145 562 


146 i 
150 Mcra Elliya 577 


Name. 

bro pek 3700 © 
pek No.1 1800 
pek No.2 1710 
pek sou 1890 
bro or pek 1914 
pek 2210 
pek sou 1950 
bro pek 1530 
pek 1530 
pek sou 1600 
bro pek 1000 
pek sou 1275 
pek 710 


151 580 
152 583 
153 Ferriby 586 
154 589 
155 592 
169 RC T F, in es- 
tate mark 607 
163 616 
166 D 625 
(Mr. 
Lot Box. 
1 ND 81 
2 84 
3 Callander 87 
8 Glasgow 102 
9 105 
10 108 
11 1i1 
12 114 
13 Agra Ouvah 117 
14 120 
15 123 
16 126 
17 129 
18 132 
20 Mount Everest 138 
21 14h 
32 144 
23 147 
24 150 
27 «=“Bila 159 
23 162 
29 165 
390 168 
31 171 
32 174 
33 V7 
34 Uda 180 
35 183 
36 186 
87 St. John’s 189 
38 192 
39 195 
40 198 
41 Glentilt 201 
42 204 
43 Woodstock 207 
44 210 
45 Kandaloya 213 
46 216 
'48 Little Valley 222 
49 , 225 
5L Dickapittia 231 
52 234 
53 Brownlow REE 
64 240 
55 243 
57 Galella 249 
58 : 252 
59 255 
62 Troup 264 
7. Talakande 291 
72 Iona 294 
73 297 
77 Bellongalla 309 
78 312 
79 Gampola 815 
80 Cleveland 318 
81 321 
88 Ferndale 342 
89 345 
90 Claremont 348 
91 351 
93 AM 357 
98 Sheen Hill 372 
99 VW’Patna 875 
100 378 
101 Gonavy 381 
102 384 
10: Poilakanae 399 
105 ’ 3 
112 Mulberry Hill 414 
113 Lamiliere 417 
114 420 
115 423 


Pkgs. 


14 ch 
8 do 
19 hf-ch 

20 ch 

34 do 
24 do 
15 do 
10 do 
33 hf ch 


14 do 
25 ht-ch 
25 do 
25 do 


23 ch 


. John.—167,826 |b.] 


Name. Ib. 
bro pek 1120 
pekoe 760 
or pek 1083 
bro or pek 1700 
bro pek 2720 
or pek 1460 
pekoe 1425 
pek sou 1000 
bro or pek 

No. 1 2112 
bro or pek 

No. 2 2418 
or pek 143L 
pekoe 950 
pek sou 810 
pek fans 1955 
bro pek 770 
or pek 1000 
pekoe 1800 
pek sou 720 


bro pek fans 930 
bro or pek 5100 


bro pek 8570 
or pek 975 
pekoe 1700 
vek sou 1280 
fans 720 
dust 765 
bro pek 800 
pekoe 1020 
pek cust 1269 
bro or pek 1500 
or pek 1300 
pekoe 1400 
pek sou 1350 
bro pek 3600 
pekoe 1500 
bro or pek 1960 
pekoe 1680 
bro pek 1665 
pekce 2880 
bro pek 2300 
pekoe 2550 
bro pek 3400 
pekoe 4100 
bro or pek 1500 
or pek 2813 
pekoe 2430 
or pek 1530 
bro or pek 2700 
pekoe 1170 
bro mix 1100 
bro pek 800 
bro or pek 2915 
or pek 2800 
pekoe 16¢0 
pek sou 1260 
pek sou 2340 


flowy or pek 2052 


pekoe 2350 
or pek 1260 
ekoe 1440 
ro or pek 2000 . 
pekoe 900 
bro pek 770 
ekoe 800 
roor pek 3000 
bro pek 2323 © 
bro pek 3410 
pekoe 1620 
_ bro pek 4400 
pekoe * 2560 
ek sou “850° 
ro pek 2860 
pekoe 2790 
pek sou 1350 


ss 


CEYLON PRODUCE 


Lot 


117 Murraythwaite 


29 
132 


Ratwatte 


Box Pkes. Name. 


429 -12 ch bro pek 
43213 do pekoe 
444 31 dw bro pek 
447 29 do pekoe 
470 13 do pek sou 


Kotuageaera 462 21 do bro pek 


Woodstock 


465 11 do pekoe 
474 15hf-ch bro or pek 


SMALL LOTS. 


1140 
1105 
31/0 
2610 
1040 
2100 
1045 

70 


(Messrs. B Benham & Co] 


Lot. Box. Pkgs. Name lb. 
1 Coodagalla 3 Ghf-ch dust 420 
2 Hornsey 6 30 box broor pek 600 

[Messr:. Forbes & Watker| 

Lot Box Pkgs. Nanae. Ib. 

Sirika ra 528 1 ch bro pek 70 
; Soe 534 4 do pek soa 340 
8 1537 1 do fans 13) 
9 1540 1 do fans 80 

10 1533 4% do pes sou 160 

11 Attempettia 1546 6 ch bro pek 669 

12 549 5 ao pek 500 

13 1552 2 do pek sou 180 

14 Horagaskelle 1555 8hbf-ch bro pek 488 

15 1558 7 do pek 370 

16 1561, 9 -ch pek sou 506 

17 1564 1 do dust 83 

21 BA 1576 2 ch dust 160 
22 1579 3. do red leaf 270 
~23 St. John’s 1582 10 hi-ch bro pek 550 
24 585 8 do pek 30 
25 1588 7 do pek sou 515 
~29 Yellatenne 1600 4 do pek sou 184 

30 1663 1. do tans 75 

31 1606 1 do dust s0 

45 Sutton 1648 6 ch dust 420 

46 JS 1651 1 do unas 100 

47 1654 1 do redleaf No. 1115 

48 1657 1 do do i950 

59 Glencorse 1690 1 ch dust 173 

60 1693 1 do bro tea, 110 

~ 61 1696 1 do pek fans 125 

63 Dunbzr 1702 12 hf-ch or pek 576 

6 DSR 1708 5 do bro pek fans 300 

66 171L 1 do dust 80 

67 Mount Pleasant, 

CE 3S Din estate 
mark i714 4hf-ch bro pek 240 

65 1717 4 do pek 200. 

69 1720 3 do pek sou 150 

70 1723 1 do unas 50 

ait 1726 1 do fans 60 

72, St. Edwards 1729 1Lhf-ch orpsk 616 

95 1738 7 do pek sou 399 

76 1741 1 «do bro pekfans 55 

93 Hayes 1792. 4 eh bro or pek 400 

102 Bambragalla 1319 6hf-ch bro or pek 360 

103 1822 7Thf-ch or, pek 350 

104 1825 6 do pek 400 

105 1828 3 du pek sou 150 

106 1831 1 do sou 50 

110 Kirklees 1843 4 ch pek sou 495 

111 1446 5 do  pek fans 550 

112 1849. 5 do dust 450 

119 Maha Uya 1870 6 ch pek sou 540 

120 1873 1lhf-ch ek fans NI) 

121 .1876 4 do | dust 360 
131 P,in estate 

mark 1906 7hf-ch peksou 385 

142 Bloomfield 1939 6 ch pek fans 510 

147 Great Valley ' 

Ceylon, in estate 
mark 1954 9 ch sou 675 

150 Nakiadenia 1963 6 ch pek 510 

153. Downside 1972 °2 box bro pek 300 

154 1975 4 ch do 400 

155 1978 12 box pek 300 

156 '198L 1 ch pek 9S 
157 1984 4 do pek sou 360 
158 1987 3 do congou 270 
159 1999 4hf-ch dust 300 

‘160 PC H Galle 

in estate 
mark 1993 5 ch bro pek 50Q 
162 1990 7 do pek sou 560 
67 Penrhos 2014 5hf-ch pek dust 426 
leg Hentleys 2020 12 do or pek 528 
171 2026 4 cn pekscu 3 


Ib. 


2 OO 1D &2 CY OO O9 
Se PRK OM 


SALES LIST. 


Box Pkgs. Name 
20292 ch bro mix 
2u32 3% hf-ch fans 
New Pea- 
cock 2035 7 ch pek sou 
2028 4hf-ch bro mix 
BDWP~ 2059 2: ch dust 
Ookoowatte 2062 5hf-ch pek fans 
2065 2 ch dust 
Palmerston 2095 3 do pek sou 
Kalupahana z098 3 ch or pek 
2Inl 4 do pek 
2104.5 do pek sou 
2107 2 ch sou 
#110 5 do bro mix 
2113 1 do bro tea 
2116 1Lhf-ch dust 
Rockside 9137272) ch bro mix 
Walpita 2155 2 ch sou 
2158 1 do fans 
WA 2197 5 ch bro pek 
2200 4 do pek 
2203 1 do bro mix 
2206 2 do dust 
Katooloya 2236 1 ch bro pek 
Augusta, 2239 1 do sou 
Yaha Ella 2:45 2hf-ch bro or pek 
4 4 ch pek sou 
7 2hfch_ pek fans 
10 2 do red leaf 
13% i ch sou 
Dromoland 28 7hf-ch bro pek fans 
31 4 ch dust 
24 3 do red leaf 
37 1 do sou 
PGA 40 1 do bro mix 
Aravolakande 48 4 do bro or pek 
52 5 do pek sou 
55 1 do dust 
Reaumont 76 5 do fans 
Udapolla, 115'1 do dust 
Glendevon 148 1 do pek 
Bon Accord 151 1 do bro pek 
Yine Hill 169 4hf-ch  dusv 
Macaldeniya 172 9 do bro pek 
175 8 do pek 
178 7 do 
Ach pek sou 
181 1 do dust 
Frogmore 193 4hf-ch_ or pek 
196 5 do ro pek 
§ 199 4 ch pek 
328 Coreen 247 5 do peskZsou 
233 Vogan 262 Shfe dust 
3: 265 3 ch bro or pek 
337 Digdola 274 8 do peksou 
310 Drayton 283 1 do sou 
342 Blairgowrie 289 5 do» pek 
348 292 4 do pek sou 
345 Mawaliganga- 
watte 298 12 hf-cbh bro or pek 
349 310 5 do pek dust 
{Messrs. Somerville & 
Leo Box. Pkgs., Name. 
1 Glenalmond 25 8 ch pek sou 
9 28 1 do sou 
3 3L 2hfch fans 
4 3t 2 do dust 
6 40 1 ch sou 
7 43 lhf-ch fans 
8 46 2 do dust 
12 JMDM 68 2 ch fans 
3 6l 1 do dust 
1s 64 i do con 
18 Honiton 76 2 ch dust 
19 79 1 do bro tea 
23 Woodthorpe 91 2 ch sou 
24 94 Lhf--b dust 
25 Primrose 97 3hfch_ bro pek 
26 100 5 ch pek. 
27 103 2 do-. pek sou 
2 106 2 do sou 
2) 109 Lhf-ch dust 
33° Hanagama 121 3 ch sou 
34 124 3 do fans 
40 Clova 14% 11 hf-ch pek sou 
41 145 3 do ans 
52 DAL 178 4 ch bro mix 
53 181 1 do dust 
54 Oakham 184 24 boxes bro or pek 
58 196 4 ch pek sou 
59 199 5hf-ch  pek fans 
33. Rambedde 211 3hf-ch pek sou 
64 214 2 do fans 


bid 


‘ 


4 


Lot. 


66 Killin 

67 

G 

72 Nugawella 

73 

74 

75 

&0 Hayilland 

92 

97 Ranasingha- 
patna 

104 BG 

108 Depedene 

110 Selvawatte 

111 

112 

13 

114 Wevatenne 


117 
126 California 
122 
123 
125 Monrovia 
128 
129 

, 132 Iilukettia 
133 KS 
134 
137 Florida 
138 
139 
147 
148 
149 
156 Ferriby 
157 
158 


Orion 


159 RC T F, in es- 


tate mark 
161 
162 
164 
165 
167 Mousa Eliya 
168 


Lot. 
4 Callander 


19 Agra Ouvah 


CEYLON PRODUCE SALES LIST. 


Pkgs. Name |b. 


Proper eon 
a 
Cc 


NRE R PPE DRED VERONA ae 
a 
° 


We Oe oo 
Qa 
° 


pek 450 
sou 90 
bro mix 100 
pek sou 340 
sou 680 
dust 340 
bro mix 255 
dust 340 
bro mix 170 


bro pek fans 490 


pek °70 
dust 400 
bro pek 665 
pek 630 


bro pek 550 


pek dust 115 
bro pek 547 
pek sou 500 
pek dust 212 


bro or pek 545 


bro tea 190 
dust 150 
pek sou 690 
sou 165 
bro mix 120 
pek sou 409 
bro tea 200, 
dust 130 
fans 220 
dust Nol 320 
dust No. 2 320 
sou 90 
fans 408 
dust 270 
or pek 285 
pek 450 
pek No.2? 360 


bro pek fans 525 


[Mr. H. John.] 


Box. 


90 


25 Mount Everest 153 


47 Kandaloya 
50 Little Valley 
56 Brownlow 
60 Galella 

61 Troup 

63 Chapelton 
65 GB 


67 RW 


74 Tona 


sz Cleveland 


$2 Claremont 


94 O’Linda 
% 
96 
97 
103 Gonavy 


106 Poilakande 
107 P 
116 Lamiliere 


156 


426 


119 Murraythwaite 435 


Pkgs, 


= 
w 
o 
AD 
is} 

Bo 


ATI WOr DO ULNO 
Q 
So 


dust 115 
pek sou 190 
dust 480 
Name. Ib. 
pekoe 689 
pek sou 230 
fans 150 
dust 160 
dust 500 
dust 206 
bro mix 55 
pek sou 320 
dust 255 
bro pek fans 497 
pek sou 630 
sou 450 
dust 540 
bro mix 400 
bro pek 540 
pekoe 480 
bro pek -64 
pekve 54 
pek sou 75 
dust 80 
pek sou 240) 
bro or pek 
fans 455 
dust 400 
pek sou 576 
fans 308 
dust 270 
bro or pek 104 
pekoe 76 
pek sou 70 
dust 83 
pek sou 570 
ust 540 
pek fans 220 
pek fans 632 
pek sou 329 


OBSERVER 


Lot. Box. Pkgs. Name. Ib, ack 
120 438 1 ch bro pek fans 130 35- 
121 441 lhf-ch dust 90 25 
125 Wyaunta 453 3 ch bro pek 300 37 
126 456 4 do  pekoe 360 St 
127 459 4 do pek sou 320 30 
130 Kotuagedera 468 5 do pek sou 475 32 
131 47. 5hf-ch bropekfans 350 34 
133 Woodstock 477 2 do dust 15v 26 
134 480 1 ch bro mix £0 26 


CEYLON COFFEE SALES IN LONDON. 


(From Our Commercial Correspondent.) 
MINCING LANE, August 25. 


‘* Asia.”—Size O Thobulagalla, 1 barre] sold at 
105s; Size 1 ditto, 3 casks sold at 105s: Size 2 
ditto, 15 casks sold at 96s; Size 3 ditto, 2 casks 
sold at 67s; PB ditto, 2 casks sold at 22s 6d; 
ditto, 2 casks sold at 30s 6d. 

““Sanuke Maru.”—Blackwood OO, 1 barrel] sold 
at 101s; ditto O, 4casks sold at 103s 6d ; ditto 1, 
1 cask and 1 tierce sold at 82s 6d; ditto 2, 1 
tierce sold at 53s; ditto PB, 1 barrel sold at 
99s; ditto O, 3 casks sold at 104s; ditto EF, 2 
tierce and 1 barrel sold at 96s 6d; ditto EH, 1 
cask sold at 68s; ditto PB, 1 barrel sold at 99s. 

“Clan Fraser.”—O Leangawella, 1 barrel sold 
at 80s ; 1 ditto, 2 casks and 1 barrel sold at 79s ; 
2 ditto, 5 casks out at 65s; PB ditto, 1 tierce 
sold at 71s; T ditto, 1 cask sold at 27s; 1 Hapu- 
tale, 1 tierce sold at 56s ; 2 ditto, 3 casks andl 
barrel sold at 49s; PB ditto, 1 tierce sold at 
50s; T ditto, 1 barrel sold at 24s. 


CEYLON COCOA SALES IN LONDON. 

‘“‘Bingo Maru.”—KAS & Co., 98 bags out at 
61s ; Kaduwella, 22 bags out. 

“‘Orient.”—Rockhill AA, 20 bags out, 69s 6d 
refused ; ditto B, 6 bags sold at 40s 6d: Maow- 
sava AA, 7 bags sold at 74s; ditto C, 3 bags 
sold at 58s; ditto B, 4 bags sold at46s 6d. 

“Bingo Maru.”—Suduganga, 26 bags sold at 
Yls:; 5 bags sold at 70s 6d; 5 bags sold at 70s. 
6d; 2 bags sold at 59s 6d; 15 bags out at Sas ; 
Warriapolla, 28 bags sold at 90s 6d ; 38 bags out 
at 70s; 5 bags sold at 63s; 1 bag sold at 62s;. 
10 bags sold at 57s 6d; 8 bags sold at 50s. 

“‘Orissa.”— Warriapola, 2 bags sold at 49s 6d; 
1 bag sold at 21s; 2 bags sold at 56s 6d; 15 bags 
sold at 57s; 12 bags sold at 48s; 2 bags sold at 
42s 6d; Suduganga, 49 bags sold at 89s; 2 bags 
sold at 63s 6d; 5 bags sold at 50s 6d; 15 bags. 
sold at 50s. 

‘* Sanuke Maru.”—OBKEC in estate mark, Konde-- 
salle Ceylon OF, 82 bags sold at 74s; ditto 1F, 
24 bags sold at 54s; ditto 1, 18 bags out at 60s ; 
ditto D2, 11 bags sold at 56s 6d; ditto G, 9 bags 
sold at 3ls; Palli, 76 bags sold at 69s 6d; 66. 
bags sold at 69s 6d; 2 bags sold at 57s 6d; 
2 ditto, 16 bags sold at 47s; A ditto, 40 bags sold 
at 81s; 1 Pathregalla, 34 bags sold at 66s; 28. 
bags sold at 67s 6d; 4 bags sold at 57s 6d; 
2 ditto, 2 bags sold at 52s 6d; 1 Keenekelle, 15 
bags sold at 63s; 2 ditto, 8 bags sold at 48s; 7% 
bags sold at 45s; DJ, 10 bags sold at 54s; 26. 
bags sold at 38s. 

“*Ceylon.”—Battagalla A, 32 bags out ; ditto B, - 
14 bags sold at 54s 6d. 

‘““Sanuke Maru.”—Alloowharie B, 8 bags sold. 
at 5ds. 

‘* Bingo Maru.”—North Matale, 1 bag sold at 62. 


PRINTING WORKS. 


TEA, COFFEE, CINCHONA, COCOA, AND CARDAMOM SALES 


} Prick :-—124 cents each 3 copies 


D) : 
NO. 37 Cotomso, SepremBer 25, 1899. t 30 cents ; 6 copies 4 rupee. 
COLOMBO SALES OF TEA Lov. Box. Pkgs. Name. C. 
: ue 682 10 a or pek 200 57 
Mages 8 685 13 do pek sou 1040 43 
LARGE LOTS. 119 Ambalangoda 688 20 ch bropek 2000 49 
1 ana ee us do pel . 1710 41 
1g ’ Bode 3 @ ro pek 1265 a) 
Messrs; a penkar & Co. 125 706 11 to or pek 1100 44 
[27,404 ib. } 128 6 ad 709 2 do pek jae 40 
2 ‘otswo 15-12 ch ro pe 1200 53 
Lot. Box, Pkgs. Na.ne. lb ¢. 19 vis mise do mabe 1360 = 40 
3 Manickwatte 10 10 ch  pek 00 34 bid | 130 721 10 de  pek sou 750 35 
7 Battalgalla 22 20 ch pek sou 1600 36 133 G M, in estate 
8 Maddakande 25 18 ch bro or pek 1800 46 mark 730 32hf-ch broor pek 1600 52 bid 
9 28 42 do bro pek 4200 43 134 733 31 do pek 1488 45 
10 31 58 do _pek 5510 9-37 138 ; 736 19 do  pek sou 893 43 
11 ; 34 36 do  pek sou 324034 142 Galapitakan- 
12 Mapitigama 37 15hbf-ch broorpek 825 45 de 757 14 ch bro pek 1400 55 
13 40 17 ch  bropek 1615 41 143 760 10 do pek 1000 = 46 
14 43 28 do pek 2464 36 bid | 146 Agra El- 
15 46 33 co  peksou 2640-334 bedda 769 33hf-ch broorpek 1980 54 
16 49 9 do sou 720 32 147 720) 82) ido) or pek 16C6 48 
8 ue 30 do pek 1650 43 
4 78 35 do pek sou 180C 41 
Messrs. Forbes & Walker. 152 G MR, in estate 
(573,597 ib.) ie ete ie 14 on dust 1422 26 
Bik 5 7 9 ¢ ust 882 26 
Lot. Box. Pkgs. Name. |b. c. ae Fairlawn 793 31 hf-ch bropek 1550 63 
1 Igalkande 334 13 ch pek 117) 38 13 796 28 ch or pek 1840 46 
5 CSG 316 77hf-ch bro pek 3850 50 pS HOO ded Per. 2520 teas 
é 249 64 ch ak 5120 157 802 22hf-ch pek sou 990 40 
7 aeonien. do rok ve P50 a 165 Hetherleigh 826 32 ch broorpek 3200 37 
8 355 9hi-ch dust 720 28 ten S20 ap a8), Bek 2575 oe 
5 : | 332 20 do yek son 1900 31 
os eee 379 11 ch bro pek 990 37 uu Lochiel 844 25 ch broorpek 2700 48 
a 72 847 28 dv — or pek 2800 41 
Pout ar ag) pee iru 89 > | tee esd 11 do pek 10538 
w : 74 853. 8 do pek sou 736%.) 48D 
28 DMV eae ou Ba Bee eee es 175 St.Heliers 856 8 ch bro orpek 760 66 
32 Mousakelle 427.33 ch bro or pek 3300 47 a78 apg 28 do brou pe, © 2185 43 
33 430 15 do or pek 150 ne : BORD) Gay | «bee 120 37 
aa Aesiees ae ae Tee 2e 187 Nakiadenia 892 13 ch bro pek 1235 45 
37 Carberry 442 18 ch bro pek 1629 43 ve ee a pek 1190 37 
39 448 17 do ale 15900 1: UU ey 904 6 ch dust 840-26. 
44 GK 463. 8 ch dust i120 26 Ee ee 
45 Strathspey 466 16 ch bro or pek 1680 51 ons Cruvests DOE : 
46 469 17 do pek 1700 42 foam BI eee Seat Deke 1980 42 
47 472 12 do peksou 1080 38 195 Ce ND OO es ET 
49 Shrubs Hill 478 32 ch broorpek 3040 50 196 hea srevon tae ee Bes alr eemnelag 
ae noe Z 2 elk 722 
30 me a4 ge pro Ree aera 46 198 Harrington 925 ichf-ch bro or pek fas sy 
ree ears ieee Pa ee 199 928 12 ch orpek 1140 48 
54 Kincora 493 45 ch bro pek 2700 48 ae CEE eh ee 1140 43 
55 496 32 do pek 27.0 39 207 MUR, 952 2: ch bro pek 2160 38 
62 499 12 do pekNo.2 960 36 a Boe ae RE ch eeue 83029 
56 Thedden 502 27 ch bro pek 2700-42 310 958 15 do dust 1330 22 
75 Bwhurst 517 27 ch bropek 2434 39 3 Mi BOL vehi s beoiten 846 20 
63 520 38 do mele 3420 37 213 Middleton 970 19 ch bro pek 1900 58 
65 526 12hf-ch fans 33 Be LES A 144046 
Guu elaneiyaand % ws 840 32 Q15 i 976 9hf-ch dust 720 31 
Braemar 529 24 ch broorpek 2400 53 ae one Wy 985 39 do or pek 2340 46 
67 532 21 do or pek 2100 4 2 " pee al de Danapels a os 
65 585 21 do pek 2 ; aa pon Tio dori bek 5250 37 
Wa) (Dean aieatate p 10089 221 994 29 de pex sou 1365 Be 
mark 510 1¢hf-ch bropek 960 35 ol eet aa te 
| 74 533 17. do cast 850 30 a rope Rech bro or pek 1700 45 
| 78 Pambagama 565 25 ch sou ' 2500 30 27 BDP i012 een pens 990 38 
| (Venesta Ree eae Ded | ae dus 275126 
81 Nahalma 574 14 ch fa use 31 oe Weewe 138 gb bth a ig oN i 
enesta, 235 26 3 ia 
84 Passara ee 1026 36 do ek 3240 
eos Reseao eh Beaveaicek ove a0 236 f i 1089 34 do ae sou 2390 = 
99 Trex 598 25 ch beainal ora i 238 High Forest 1045 33 hf-ch or pek 1650 58 
0 BoD ae ee K aoe 7 239 1048 24 ch bro or pek 1488 BL 
91 Goaenis de), bpekisou | 1200) 184 ato Totes doy Pek 110447 
94 613 34 ch bro pek 3264 BS 24)" Erracht 1054 7 ch Ybroor pek 700 44 
95 616 29 do pek 2390 36 Be 1057 18 do bro pek 1440 44 
96 ‘Tymawr 619 20hf-ch orpek 1100 48 ie 4060 30 do pes 2250 37 
97 622 31 do pek 1950 44 ae 106316 do  pek.sou 1280 34 
ee Nana 625 36 do pek sou 1300 40 me ban eel pro pek 
nningkande 628 c : ans 
00 s oa UB en ea 1 a4 247 Pallegodde 1072 8 ch  broor pek aD re 
161 634 8 do peksou 720 35 249 ae ain aa oa me a 
104 Gallawatte 643 11 ch bropek 1045 42 3 HUES ol) Gos aes 900 44 
105 6146 12 do pek 1020 35 Se Ue MOC ia iets 960-88 
106 Monkswood 649 85hf-ch hro pek 1750 665 zd 1084 10 do  peksou 900 35 
107 Bee Weslo SiGe ROR HA 252 1087 8 do sou 720 32 
108 655 32 ch  pek 3200 oe AI EG REE 110527 
109 658 11 do  peksou 935 re Seee meats POO 0) OA SSN Oe 
110 661 19 hf-ch fans 1064 eee DSH a ocumm et cane sai 2200/) 742 
il 664 11 do dust Bs) 38 xe BOS O ROS Ce ber 3600 36 
il4 KM BTA BILE: A e 26 257 1102 15 do peksou 135933 
115 676 11 6a peksou 93542 Se Ue Mane uranl (ings | ane are 
116 Devonford 679 23hf-ch bro « ‘a lo 14 do orpek 84047 
ro or pek 1265 70 bid } 263 1120 21 ch pek 1995 44 


2 
Lot. Box. Pkgs. 
274 Galkadua 11538 14 ch 
275 1156 17 do 
27 1159 10 do 
280 Killarney 1171 15 do 
281 1174 15 do 
282 Morankande 1177 14 do 
283 1180 14 hi-ch 
284 11383 24 ch 
285 1186 11 do 
288 Inverness 1195 454 hf-ch 
289 1198 25 do 
295 Dunkeld 1216 64 hf-ch 
296 230MM a ck 
297 TPAD PAY GX) 
298 Doorooma- 

della 1225 20 hf-ck 
299 1228 18 ch 
302 Glendon 1237 35 ch 
303 1240 43 do 
304 1243 16 do 
314 Avoca 1273. 8 do 
323 Abbotsleigh 1300 18 do 
324 1303 49 do 
325 1306 25 do 
326 1309 18 do 
327 Harrow 1312 23 hf-ch 
328 1315 40 ch 
329 1318 11 do 
33L Knavesmire 1524 14 hf-cb 
332 13827 23 ch 
333 1330 31 do 
334 14833 15 dv 
335 1336 20 do 
844 Ascott 1363 11 do 
B45 1366 23 do 
346 1369 21 do 
347 1372 9 do 
348 1373 9 de 
350 Tunisgalla 1381 11 do 
356 Theydon Bisl399 11 do 
357 1402 22 do 
358 1405 do 
360 Ragalla 1411 §hf-ch 
361 Chesterford 1414 22 ch 
364 1123 20 hf-ch 
369 Geragama 1438 14 ch 
370 1441 12 do 
371 Waratene 1444 24 do 
372 1447 15 do 
373 Geragama 1450 16 hf-ch 
374 1452 10 do 
375 1456 19 ch 
376 Naseby 1459 33 hf-ch 
377 1462 22 do 
378 4465 26 do 
379 1468 19 do 
380 1471 12 do 
331 A MB 1474 34 ch 
383 Yataderiya 14180 14 hf-ch 
384 1183 12 do 
386 Castlereagh 1489 27 do 
387 1492 20 do 
388 1195 z3 do 
392 Maragal 1507 7 ch 
394 1518 25 da 
395 1516 12 do 
402 KilkennyWe 1537 41 do 
403 1640 44 ch 
404 1543 5G do 
407 Marriawatte 1552 18 do 
408 1555 26 ht-ch 
409 CB 1558 15 ch 
410 1561 16 do 
414 Palmerston 1572 14 hf-ch 
415 1576 14 do 
416 1579 8 ch 
429 St. H 1618 i0 do 
4452 Wilton 1627 31 hf-ch 
440 Ugieside 1651 10 ch 
416 bargany 1669 31 hf-ch 
447 1672), 15 ch 
448 1675 9 do 
452 Tonacombe 1687 11 do 
453 1650 18 Go 
454 1693 26 do 
455 1696 388 do 
456 1699 1z do 
458 Beausijour 1705 17 do 
459 1708 17 do 
460 Queensland 1711 14 hf-ch 
461 1714 8 ch 
46? 1717. «7 ~do 
463 1720 20 do 
466 Clyde 1729 23 do 
467 1732 48 do 
4658 1735 26 do 
470 1741 18 do 


CEYOLN PRODUCE SALES LIST. 


Name lb. 
bro pek 1540 
pek 170 
pek sou 1000 
or pek 1275 
pek 1275 
or pek 1330 
bro or pek 784 

ek 2160 
pek sou 950 
bro pek 2970 
pek 2375 
bro pek 3840 
or pek 1500 
pek 1995 
bro pek 1000 
pek 1710 
bro pek 3500 
pek 3440 
pek sou 1360 
pek suu 752 
bro orpek 1800 
pek 4312 
pek sou 2125 


br or pk fans1980 
bro or pek 1820 


pek 3600 
pek sou 990 
or pek 740 
bro pek 2300 
pek 2635 
pek sou 1050 
pek 1500 
bro or pek 1100 
bro pek 2303 
cr pek 1290 
pek 810 
pek sou 810 
pek suu 880 
bro pek 1160 
pek 1760 
pek sou 765 
dust 720 
fans 1980 
dust 1600 
bro pek 1260 
pek 1020 
bro pek 2040 
pek 12.0 
bro or pek 880 
bro pek sE0 
pek 1520 
bro or pek 1904 
or pek 1056 
pek 1300 
pek sou 1045 
fans 91z 
br pk fans 2788 
fans 896 
dust 1032 
bro pek 2565 
or pek 1700 

ek 1840 
bro pek 784 
pek 2500 
pek sou 1300 
bro or pek 2460 
beo pek 4180 
pek 3061; 
pek sou 1620 
dust. 2310 
bro pek 1590 
pek 1568 
bro or pek 742 
bro pek 742 
pek 720 
pel 920 
pek 1050 
fans 1600 
bro or pek 2015 
bro pek 1575 
pek 900 
bro or pek 1100 
bro pek 1800 
ov pek 2600 
pek 3420 
pek sou 1080 
bro pek J411 
pek i360 
broor pek 700 
or pek 760 
bro pek 700 

ek 1700 

ro or pek 2300 
bro pek 4800 
pek 2250 
pro or pek 1800 


Lot. Box. Pkgs. Name. bl. 
471 1744 87 ch or pek 3700 
472 1747 14 do pek 1260 
474 Band D 1753 10 do unast 920 
477 Drayton 1762 49 do pek 4165 
478 1765 20 do pek sou 1700 
479 HGM 1768 15 do bro or pek 1275 
480 W7l $8 do or pek 720 
481 1774 21 do bro pek 2100 

482 1777 22 do pek 1872 

483 1780 9 do pek sou 765 

4B4 1783 8 do bro pek fans 720 

; 486 DK 1789 17hf-ch bro fans 1190 

487 1792 10 do dust 900 

488 Penrhos 1795 2% do « broorpek 1219 

489 1798 17 do or pek 765 

490 180L 30 ch pek 2550 

{Messrs. Somerville & Ca.— 
240,759 |b. 

Lot Box. Pkgs. Name. Ib, 
1 Choughleigh 634 13 ch bro or pek 1202 
2 637 12 do pek 1167 

1 hf-ch 
5 Daluk Oya 646 14hf-ch broorpek 840 
6 649 20 do or pek 1100 
7 652 25 do pek 1375 
9 Mary Hill 658 20 ch bro pek 1900 

10 661 15 do pek 1425 

TT! 664 19 do pek sou 950 

13 Auburn 670 13 ch bro or pek 1170 

14 673 7 du bro pek 714 

15 676 10 do pek 820 

16 679 11 do  peksou No. 1 825 

21 Blinkbonnie 694 17 hfch bro pek 1020 

22 697 27 ch pek 2376 

24 Kelani 703 40 ch bro pek 3200 

25 706 24 do bro or pek 2400 

26 709 25 dna pek 2125 

27 i 712 12 do pek sou 1020 

31 Glen Morgan 724 20 ch pek 1600 

32 727 21hf-ch pek sou 1365 

34 Columbia 733 18hf-ch broorpek 900 

35 736 34 do or pek 1530 

36 739 32 do  pek 1440 

38 Lyndhurst 745 44hf-ch bro pek 2420 

39 748 36 do pek 1800 

40 751 18 do pek sou 810 

42 PT N, ines- 

tate mark 757 18hf-ch sou 900 

47 Yarrow 772 65hfch bro pek 3640 

48 St. Catherine 775 29 ch bro or pek 2745 

52 Gweinet 787 24 ch bre pek 2400 

53 790 13 do pek 1235 

55 796 11 do bro or pek 1210 

57 Ravana 802 35hf-ch bro pek 1925 

58 805 35 do pek 1575 

59 808 23 do pek sou 1480 

63 Lonach 820 132 hf-ch bro pek 7260 

64 823 49 ch pek 4165 

65 826 23 do pek sou 1955 

72 Bollagalla 847 37 ch  bropek 3700 

73 850 34 do pek 2720 

74 853 145 do pek sou 1200 

79 Maddagedera 868 20 ch bro pek 2100 

8y 871 30 do or pek 3000 

81 874 28 do  pek 2800 

32 877 20 do pek sou 2000 

83 Henegama 889 42 ch bro pek fans4200 

84 883 27 do bro mix 2 00 

85 886 13hf-ch dust 1170 

86 Chetnole 889 21 ch bro or pek 2100 

87 892 31 do bro pek 3100 

88 895 41 do pek 3895 

89 898 28 do pek sou 2520 

90 Hopewell 901 48hf-ch bro orpek 2¢40 

904 38 do bro pek 2090 

92 Doragalla 907 24 ch bro or pek 2400 

93 910 22 do bro pek 2090 

94 913 86 do ek 6880 

95 916 7 do ro mix 84) 

96 Nillicollay- 

watte 919 17 hfch bro pek 952 

97 922 12 ch or pek 960 

98 925 14 do pek 1260 

102 Corfu 937 27hf-ch bro pek 1755 

103 940 36 do pek 1930 

106 Mahatenne 949 3L ch bro pek 3100 

107 952 22 do pek 2200 

108 955 9 do pek sou 855 

111 Abertoyle 964 20hfch broorpek 1000 

112 967 7 ch pek 700 

115 Siriniwasa 976 21 ch  bropek 2100 

116 $79 26 do  pek 2680 

117 982 20 do pek sou 1800 


CEYLON PRODUCE SALES LIST. 


Pkgs. Name 
26 hf-ch bro or pek 


18 ch or pe 

35 do pek 

16 ch iS or pek 

26. ch bro pek 
9 do pek 

32 ch bro pek 

29 do pek 

10 do pek scu 
9hf-ch dust 

27 ch bro tea 

34hf-ch bro pek 

18 do or pek 

iy eh! pek 

11 do pek sou 
i ch bro pek 
1 hf ch 

21 do sou 

11 ch pek fans 

13hf-ch bro or pek 
8 ch or pek 

27 do pek 

17. do pek sou 
13 ch bro pek 
22 do °pek 

19 ch bro pek 
13 do pek 

16 do pek sou 

20 ch bro pek 
12 do bro or pek 
13. do pek 

1L do pek sou 

15). ch or pek 


34 hf-ch bre pek 


16 ch pek 
10 ch pro pek 
15 do pek 

8 ch bro pek 
13 de pek 
16 do sou 
i0hfech dust 
15 ch bro or pek 
17 do bro pek 
12 do pek 


Lot. Box 
125 Mount Vernon 7 
126 10 
127 13 
128 Neboda 16 
129 19 
130 22 
133 Warakamure 31 
134 34 
135 37 
136 40 
137 NRL 43 
138 Hangranoya 46 
139 49 
3140 52 
141 55 
142 Kuralana 58 
143 61 
144 64 
156 Dryburgh 100 
157 103 
158 106 
159 109 
166 Theberton 130 
167 133 
174 Salawe 154 
175 157 
116 160 
178 Kelani 166 
179 169 
180 172 
181 175 
185 Ravenseraig 187 
186 190 
187 193 
189 Romania 199 
190 202 
194 Harangalla 214 
195 217 
196 220 
197 223 
198 Bidbury 226 
199 229 
200 232 

(Mr. E 

Lot. Box. 
6 LEL 498 

7 Polduwa 501 

8 504 
14 Rookwood 522 
20 Gonavy 540 
21 543 
26 Ottery 558 
25 561 
28 564 
30 Theresia 570 
33 Eladuwa 579 
34 582 
45 St. John’s 615 
46 618 
47 621 
48 624 
49 Glentilt 627 
59 630 
52 636 
53 SW 639 
55 Dalhouse 645 
56 648 
57 651 
59 Rondura 657 
60 660 
61 663 
62 666 
64 Agra Ouvah 672 
65 675 

6 678 
& 681 
68 Vincit 684 
62 687 
72 Bowhill 696 
73 699 
74 ; 702 
30 Arabia 720 
g3 Glasgow 729 
gt 732 
8° 735 
6 738 
gf 741 
5 Gangawatte 765 


lb. 


1612 
1782 
2952 
1600 
3600 
810 
3200 
2755 
900 
810 
2420 
1870 
810 
1530 
880 
755 


2070 
770 
7-0 
752 

2214 

1139 
1300 
1980 


. John. —188,708 1b.) 


Pkes. Name. Ib. 
9hf-ch dust 765 
15 ch bro pek 1500 
23 do pekoe 2300 
42 do nek sou 3024 
55 hf-ch bro pek 2750 
18 ch pekoe 1350 
38 do bro or pek 3800 
13. do or pek 1170 
17 do pekoe 1530 
9 do bro pek fans 900 
8 do bro pek 800 
12 do pekoe 1080 
24 hf-cb bro orpek 1440 
24 do or pek 1300 
25 do pekoe 1400 
16 do pek fans 1120 
41 ch bro pek 4100 
20 do pekoe 2000 
16 hf-ch fans 1280 
6 ch 
3hf-ch bro mix 834 
29 do bro pek 1740 
47 do pekoe No. J 2115 
28 do pekoe No. 2 11320 
8 ch or pek 720 
25 do bro pek 2500 
27 do pekoe 2430 
18 do vek sou 1620 
29hfch bro or pek 
Novd 1856 
85 do bro or pek 
No. 2 2170 
24 do or pek 1272 
8 ch pekoe 760 
12 do bro pek 1080 
10 do pekoe 900 
22 do bro pek 2200 
10 do pekoe 900 
8 do pek sou 720 
10 do bro mix 900 
18 do bro or pek 1580 
33 do bro pek 2640 
26 do or pek 1690 
22 do pekoe 2200 
13. do fans 1300 
29 ht-ch_ or pek 1595 


22 bid 
aS 


39 bid 


52 bid 


Lot, Box 
96 768 
98 774 
99 Nahavilla 777 
109 780 
101 783 
105 N 795 
106 Warriapolla 798 
107 801 
108 804 
110 Galella 810 
111 813 
112 816 
114 Choughleigh 822 
118 Hiralouvah, 834 
120 840 
121 843 
123 Ferndale 849 
128 Orange Field 864 
129 837 
134 I—A 882 
BEY 2y°6 885 
136 Bellongalla 88 
137 891 
139 897 
140 900 
141 H 903 
142 Kotuageaera 906 
143 209 
144 Mount Everest 912 
145 915 
146 918 
147 921 
152) 936 
153 Brownlow 939 
144 942 
155 945 
156 948 
158 Galella 954 
160 Keenagaha Ella 960 
16L 963 
162 966 
163 969 


164 Ferndale 972 


Pkgs. 


Name. lb, 
pekoe 2940 
bro or pek 1320 
bro or pek 2000 
or pek 1500 
pekoe 1400 
dust 765 
or pek 810 
bro or pek 1140 
pek sou 935 
or pek 1190 
bro or pek 1800 
pekoe 990 
bro pek 1008 
bro pek 1660 
pekoe 2430 
pek sou 1870 
bro or pek 1600 
bro pek 1950 
pekoe 1700 
pek dust 2373 
bro pek 2100 
bro pek 2050 
pekoe 1040 
bro pek fans 700 
dust 765 

bro or pek 1900 
bro pek 4000 
pekoe 700 
bro pek 1320 
or pek 1750 
pekoe 3200 
pek sou 990 
bro mix 200 
bro or pek 1456 
or pek 2660 
pekoe 2520 
pek sou 1445 
dust 720 
or pek 2000 
yekoe 2340 
pek sou 1445 
sou 1350 
pek sou 1260 


SMALL LOTS. 
(Messrs. E Benham & Co.| 


Lot. Box. Pkgs. Name Ib. 
1 Manickwatte 4 13hf-ch or pek 650 
2 CBO bro or pek 310 
4 13h 50cch pek sou B85 
5 16 lhf-ch dust 90 
6 19 1 ch red leaf 100 

17 Mapitigama 62 7hf-ch Bro or pek 

fans 455 
(Messrs. Forbes & Waiker| 

Lot Box Pkgs. Nanae. Ib. 
2 SKM 337 1Lhf-ch bro pek 65 
3 340 1 ch pek 85 
4 343 Lhf-ch peksoa 65 
9 Karowkettia 358 3 ch bro pek 800 

10 361 4 do pek 882 

it ‘Bodawa Inv. 

No. 15 364 4hf-ch bro pek 232 

12 367 8 do pek 852 

13 870 11 do pek sou 495 

14 373 2 do red leaf 82 

15 376 5 do pek dust 375 

17 Uragalla 882 4 ch  pek 320 

18 385 5 do pek sou 240 

19 3888 lLhf-ch peksou 40 

20 391 1 ch red leaf 80 

21 394 1 do dust 130 

24 Grange 

Garden 403 1 ch pek sou 100 

25 406 3hf-ch dust 255 

23 DM V A155 och pek son 425 

35 Mousakelle 436 3 ch sou 300 

56 439 3hf-ch dust 255 

38 Carbery 445 5 ch bro or pek 550 

40 451 6 do vek sou 540 

41 454 1 do bro tea 90 

42 457 1 do dust 140 

43 GK 460 6 ch bro pek 540 

48 Strathspey 475 2) ch dust 280 

53 Shrubs Hill 490 5 ch pek sou 450 

58 Thedden 505 7 ch pek 630 

59 508 6 do pek sou £40 

60 SLIP 2 do dust 800 

61 Ewhurst 514 12hf-ch bro or pek 636 


69 bid 
54 bia 


c. 
39 bid 
41 bid 
33 
25 
28 


56 


© 


OW O10 


Qo OY 2 CO U9 


4 
CEYLON PRODU 
CE SALES LIST. 
Lot 
Box Pkgs. Name. lb. ¢ Lot B - 
64 ; : ox. Pk I 
, 5 gs. Name. 
69 Kelaneiya and 32 7 ch peksou 616 33 330 Harrow 1 a Ib. ¢. 
Bade 336 B 821 2hf-ch dust 
70 mare 638 3hf-ch dust P 1339 1 ch 180 8626 
541 2 240 27 349 Ascot fe pek sou 95 
71 Carandon ch sou 200 34 351 Tunisgal 1378 3 do dust 35 
m . 544 6 ch bro pek 660 38 359 TRBi sgalla 1384 5hf-ch dust 360 26 
7 D,i 547 4 do  pek 362 n estmark1403 1 ch con 400-26 
, in estate 400 35 363 Chesterford 1417 2 do pi gou 85 31 
, ou 
by rani B68 y@ HE hay dane 360 34 365 Angramallay 1438 4 do bro tea 27036 
97 o dust ; 5 366 ; 2 ro pek 
T cmagama fe oe oie | Be His) § to poh } 
80 is vo pekfans 550 3 1435 of ek sou 270 
671 2 do a 1 382 * 435 ihf-ch dust 40 
80 Nakalma 577 ust 200 26 Yataderia 1477 4 S 8687 
83 6hf-ch bro pek fans 420 3 335 TT Ce i, Pen eee 456 
580 c 36 1436 2 hf- 29 
85 Passara 5 do dust 470 7 Ba Castlereagh ae 5 a6 ; ae a 100 = 
Group 586 6 391 501 9 do fans 36 
ch or_pek ; 1504 3 Z 630 36 
s ar a ee cr Re a 
88 o pek sou 400 1519 6 do k 47 
; 595 1 do f 41 397 7 pek sou 600 
92 Irex 607 ans 70 32 398 1522 1 do orf: 82 
‘ 5 2 ech a oe) ans 128 2 
93 ust 200 1535 2 do d 32 
102 H 619 1 do bro tea coe ee 1698 10" bro 2) ap Las 
103 é 1 cn dust 70 27 406 eyungawattel546 4 do  peksou 100-33 
12 KM oa ; ae : pek sou 34032 411 CB 1549 5hf-ch dust i 34 
113 Sogo at chi eel eae ae 412 East Holyrood 1567 do" bro pek fans 560 31 
121 Ambalan- or pek 7547 413 Waverley 1570 1 i bE per 108 48 
1 7 TO 
eS goda 694 5 ch pek scu 475 36 aie penne” 1582 3 do een or 51 
123 oy A de sou 190 33 419 ee apie bro pek a a 
j27 O’Bode g o dust 315 420 a Oo  pek 40 
IB GH Bode a HEE ye CH ty Dam Gaus! Asan 36 421 1591 4 do pek sou 20032 
132 2. ie B ch = sou 150 381 422 ae 1 do congou "30 ES 
14h Galapitakan- do dust 170 «27 me St. H 1621 4 ae dst 70, 49 
S 754 5 ch orpsk Wilton 1624 12hf-ch b 100.26 
14t 76 pe 475 51 433 16 ro pek 660 32 
145 208 8), 20 ii0) BOE Bee 300 41 438 Upieside 1689 8 do pek son 225 98 
50 X us 75 429 } BEY 
161 a 5 ch  pek fans 35) 31 441 Peakshadow et 3 do bro mix 270 <4 
158 Fairla 84 7 do pek dust 560 27 442 654. 1 ch bro pek es 
1e6 Ge wn 805 4 hf-ch dust mA 7 Ares 1657 1 do pek 0 = 85 
Be ae estate De 444 1660 1 do bro mix 20 a 
164 80852) ch’), brojmix 200 2 445 1663 2 Jo dust yu 
823 3 ch 8 449 Gi 1666 3 do fans 27 
1 hf-ch : in est. mark 1678 3 d 30081 
16g Hatherleigh ch sou 320 27 450 o © dust 200 
eo igh 9835 6 ch bro mix my BE 451 1681 1hf-ch red leaf 47 26 
170 CN Rea ge ae 300 27 457 Tonacombe Tro2 t hieh ae leaf ah Med 
. . y ro (0a = 
age Nakiadenia 398 4 ch pek ec oD ie 465 Queensland 1723 ch Broan ey oo 
192 01.2 do bre pee tens 280 36 469 Clyde Hote WN Buls seas Totes 
17 OBECi 7 8 do red leat 240 23 47°, 733 5 ch dust 500 He 
mark Oe i 485 OG A see ee = Ane 600 3 
201 Harrington 934 aihteh oY 210 © 38 491 Penrhos iene Ags ae ek dust: »:505tewos: 
2 a toon ae | iso catty fet aaa 
204 Cooroondoo- Conduct 480 27 
she watte 943 10 hf-ch br 
2 i ae MN cr 
10 do kk FP 
a1 r, = pek sou Ou == = 
26 Wewawatte 979 : do broipek pee gb Re Box. Pkgs. Wanie. Ries nc: 
aD do ; 
22 KPW soon td Bee 400 37 A Ww 620 1 ch peksou bigs 
225 Tavalamten- 17027 643 1 * ae dust 205 26 
yume i006 4 ch 3 Xx ap ie 
226 pek sou 340-34 Z 655 4 
237 Weoya 1009 apt obatatl nse 150 27 12 Mary Hill 6872 en ee 380-29 
246 Er y 1042 4 ch dust 600 17 Auburn 682 ro mix 300 25 
FOr ee ch pek dust 480 Be 18 Gierek ch) Bek Soe No See 32 
2¢ unes 1105 4 ch bro or pek 26 19 6&8 3 a5 dnst 228 97 
259 fans 280 aut 20 eae de fans 210 34 
260 1108 4 do  dast 360 26 23 Blinkbonnie 709 3 o bro tea 228 = 31 
264 Mal 1111 3 do pek fans 195 2 28 715 ch pek sou 246 41 
ee Mahe Uva 1123 7 ch  peksou Ae 35 29 oa hf-ch fans mag) (as: 
266 1126 1 do  pek fans 80 Be Glen Morgan 4 do dust 332 298 
SOE ee 1129 4 do dust 360 27 Nilgris 721 5 ch 
77 cadua 1150 3 do bro orpek 360 43 33 Columbia "30 11 hf. h or pek 575.53. 
sy 1162 1 do fans 120 30 BT MMOUaRaC de qEneMEA cs bro pek 693 40 
279 ae A le baw 120 95 41 PTN, ines- * ch —pek sou 528 33 
986 L do t 5 tat ” 
256 Www Aieo ial 7ao fee a 130 26 43 ate mark ipe 8hfch bro tea 448 33 
990 BWD 1192 3 do red leaf 270 ae 44 Ravenoya ” 0 1 do fans 5B 6-26 
290 Inverness 1201 7 hf-ch dust 5 27 45 763 Shfch bro pek 480 44 
300 WIR EES 60 27 46 8 ug do pek 550 37 
5 della, J231 6 ch 49 . > c pek sou ; 
20 Glendon 1243. do pee Pen teas tae ee can Coenen a wecee rere 
PAM My 1246 4 do 5 ‘ 51 o  pek sou 
Be ay 1249 2 do. dust Bay oes 54 Gwernet oa hfeby, dust 2 28 
316 Avoca 1276 8 do bro pek fans 656 56 799 6 ch  peksou 540.33: 
317 ts B ea bro pek 159 a 60 RA, in estate 4 do dust 440 26 
i l c mark 
an _ Lhf-ch pek rae, 61 ou batch pe fans 300. 31 
319 1285 5 do pek sou 250 «24 62 817.1 d ust 85 OT 
2 1288 8 do bropekfans 496 28 75 Bollagalla pees ncn dust a 85 26 
221 SEP rb slept Mesias seta lu Aire i pil cdo, Braman) WO 
an? es do ust 4 2 26 
22 1297 6 ch bro mix 513 i7 78 Donside 365 A eke aes hae 
99 Nillisollay- aoe 340 26. 


a 
Lot. Box. Pkgs, Name. 
watte 928 3 ch pek sou 
100 931 3hbf-ch dust 
101 934 2 do fans 
104 Corfu 944 5hf-ch pek sou_ 
105 946 3 do bro pek fans 
109 Mahatenne 958 2 ch dust 
110 961 1 do ved leaf 
113 Aberfoyle 970° 3 ch pek son 
114 973 3hf-ch bropek fans 
118 Siriniwasa 985 3 ch bro pekfans = 
119 988 2 do dust 
120 F A, in estate 
mark 991 7 ch pek sou 
121 994 4hi-ch dust 
122 -997 4 do fans 
123 F, in estate 
mark ae oech sou 
124 4 6hf-ch dust 
131 Neboda 25k D1 chi pek sou 
132 28 4hfch dust 
145 Kuralana 67 3hi-ch dust 
146 Park Hill 70 2 ch bro pek 
1 hf-ch 
147 (oe Zrck pek 
148 76 3 do pek sou 
149 Maligatenne 79° 2 ch bro pek 
150 82 5 do pek 
151 85 2 do unas 
152 88 7 do pek sou 
153 91°3 do bro sow 
154 94.1 do dust 
155 P O75. ich unas 
160 Dryburgh 112 Shi-ech fans 
161 Killin 115 6 ch bro pek 
162 118 4 do pek 
163 101 by do: pek sou 
164 Charlie Hi} 124 12hfch bro pek 
165 127. 8 do pek 
168 Theberton 136 1 ch pek sou 
169 139 1 do fans 
170 Marigold 142 10 hich bro pek 
171 145 6 do pek 
172 148 4 do pek sou 
173 51a ch! pek dust 
177 Salawe 163 2 ch pek dust 
182 JPR 178 4 ch bro pek 
183 igi 8 do pek 
184 184 3 do pek sou 
188 Ravenseraig 1i96-8hf-ch fans 
191 Romania 205 6 ch  pek sou 
192 ; 208 5 do bro mix 
193 211 lhf-ch bro tea 
201 8S 235 6hf-ch dust 
202 - 238 5 do bro tea 
203 A 241 3hfch dust 
204 244 3 do bro tea 
Lot. Box Pkgs. Name. 
[Mr. H. John.) 
Lot. Box. Pkgs. Name, 
ily eye 483 2 ch bro pek 
2 486 4 do pekoe 
3 489 3 do pek sou 
4 ‘ 492 1 do dust 
5 LEL 495 4 do pek sou 
9 Polduwa 607 4 do sou 
10 510 1 do fans 
il 513 4 do unas 
12 516 1 do  congou 
13 519 3 do red leaf 
22 Gonavy 546 5 do pek sou 
23 549 5hf-ch fans 
24 552 4 do dust 
25 555. 2 ch congou 
29 Ottery 567 1 do dust 
31 Theresia 5673 5Shf-ch dust 
82 576 1 do sou 
35 Eladuwa 585 3 ch sou 
36 588 1 do dust 
51 Glentilt 633 6 do  pek sou 
54 Dalhouse 642 13hf-ch or pek 
a8 654 do dust 
63 Rondura 662 2 ch dust 
70 Vincit 690 6 do pek sou 
71 693 1 do fans 
75 Bowhill 705 1 do dust 
76 708 1 do red leaf 
81 Arabia 723 2 do bro mix 
82 726 3hf-ch dust 
93 XYZ 759 6 do pekdust 
94 762 2 do sou 
97 Gangawatte 771 7 ch  peksou 
102 Nahavilla 786 3hf-ch  pek fans 
103 789 #4 ch sou 
104 792 $Shf-ch dust 
109 Warriapolla 807 4 sh sou 


CEYLON PRODUCE SALES LIST. 


lb. 
255 
225 
150 


*250 


210 
200 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


———— 


Lot. Box. Pkgs. Name. Ib. ec, 
113 Galella 819 7 ch pek sou 630 2s 
115 Choughleigh _ 825 8 do pekoe 680 38 bid 
116 828 3 do pek sou 240 34 
117 ~The Farm 831 2hf-ch fans 180 28 
119 Hiralouvah 837 7 do bro pek No.1 455 43 
122 846 2 do fans 130 34 
130 Orange Field 870 2 ch 
1 hf-c pek sou 255 29 
131 873 4. “ch pek fans 100 20 
32 676 1 do dust 125 26 
133 879 2 do bro mix 190. 19 
138 Fellongalla 9894 5 do pek sou 3v0 33 
157 Alplakande 951 5 do sou 460 32 
159 Galella 937. 2 do sou 180 32 
165 Bellongalla 975 Lbfch bro pek fans 70 32 


Se 


CEYLON COFFEE SALES IN LONDON. 


Commercial 


(From Our Correspondent.) 


MINCING LANE, September 1. 


‘** Asia.’—Roehampton O, 3 casks out at 108s, 
103s refused ; ditto l, 5 casks out at 93s, 100s 
refused; 3 barrels and 1 cask out; ditto 2, 4 
casks out at 70s; ditto PB, 1 cask sold at 105s. 

““Tamba Maru.”—Roehampton, 1 bag out. 

“Clan Mackintosh.”—Kahagalla 1, 1 cask sold 
at 80s; ditto2, 2 casks sold at 70s 6d; ditto, 1 
bag out. 

‘** Bingo Maru.”—Kahagalla, 1 bag out. 

“*Ceylon.”—CSCA, in estate mark, 5 casks out 
at 65s; ditto1, 5 casks out at 67s 6d; ditto 2, 
3 casks and 1 tierce out at 67s; ditto PB, 1 
cask and 1 barrel out at 70s; ditto C, 61 pack- 
ages sold at 56s; 13-packages sold at 46s; 83 
packages out at 53s; CSCA in estate mark, 18 
bags out at 82s, 35s refused. 

**Staffordshire.”—Mousagalla A, 1 barrel sold at 
101s ; ditto B, 5casks sold at 93s 6d; 2 casks 
sold at 93s 6d; ditto C, 2 casks 66s; ditto PB, 
1 tierce 100s ; ditto A, 1 barrel 99s; ditto B, 5 
casks 91s 6d; 1 cask and 1 barrel at 91s 6d; 
ditto C, 2 casks 66s; ditto PB, 1 tierce 95s ; 
East Gowerakelle <A, 1 tierce 106s; ditto B, 5 
easks 95s; 1 cask and 1 barrel 95s; ditto C, 1 
eask and 1 barrel at 96s ; ditto PB, 1 tierce at 93s. 

“Hakata Maru.”’—DC OO in estate mark, 1 
barrel at 95s; ditto O, 6 casks at 90s; ditto 1, 
3 casks and 1 tierce 77s; ditto 2, 1 cask at 50s; 
ditto P, 1 tierce and 1 barrel 85s. 

‘““Staifordshire.’—Size 1, Ampitia Kande, 1 
tierce at 101s ; size 2 ditto, 4 casks sold at 94s. 
Gd peue 3 ditto, 1 barrel 538s; PB ditto, 1 barrel 
a IS. 

“ Hakata Maru.”—OBEC in estate mark, Delmar 
OO, 1 barrel at 100s; ditto O, 1 cask and 1 
barrel 103s ; ditto 1,5 casks at 93s; ditto 2, 1 cask 
and 1 barrel at 65s; ditto PB, 1 tierce at 96s. 

“* Staffordshire.’—Gonamatava F, 1 cask and 
1 barrel at 106s; ditto S, 1 cask sold at 63s; 
ditto PB, 1 cask sold at 68s ; l cask sold at 95s. 

** Clan Fraser.”—Needwood F, 1 tierce at 77s ; 
Large size Broughton, 2 casks at 103s 6d; 1 ditto, 
8 casks at 93s; 2 ditto, 1 cask at 70s ; PB ditto ; 
1 barrel at 90s; ditto P, 1 tierce and 1 barrel 
at 75s. Ellawatte 1, 1 tierce 75s; ditto 2, 1 tierce 
at 60s; ditto B, 1 barrel at 35s; ditto 1 PB, 1 
barrel at 65s ; Ellawatte 1, 1 bag at 75s; ditto 1, 
1 cask and 1 tierce at 81s 6d; ditto 2, 3 casks 
ie snails 3, 1 barrel at 35s ; ditto 1 PB, 1 barrel 
a S. . 


CEYLON COCOA SALES IN LONDON. 


“ Japan.”—OBEC in estate mark, Kondesalle 
Ceylon OF, 145 bags out at 80s ; ditto 1F, 33 bags 
sold at 55s; ditto O, 14 bags out at 80s ; ditto 19 
bags sold at 56s ; ditto 2FD, 16 bags sold at 60s 6d ; 
ditto G,‘9 bags sold at 40s 6d. 

“Hakata Maru.”—HIK1, 4 bags sold at 65s 6d; 
giles 2, lbag sold at 50s; ditto T, 1 bag seld 
a Be 
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CEYLON PRODUCE 


SALE LIST. 


a 


“Clan Fraser.”—RA in estate mark, 100 bags 
out at 65s; ditto SA in estate mark, 72 bags 
out at 65s; HGA in estate mark, 28 bags out 
at 65s, 

“Clan Stuart.’—KK in estate mark, 152 bags 
out at 68s; ditto M in estate mark, 29 bags sold 
at 63s ; ditto A in estate mark, 16 bags sold at 60s. 

“Ava.”’—OMAK in estate, 62 bags out at 65s ; 
S in estate mark, 56 bags out. 

‘‘ Orient.”—Bandarapola 1, 5 bags out at 74s. 

“Clan Alpine.”—DB & Co., 390 in estate mark, 
20 bags out at 69s. 


CEYLON CARDAMOMS SALES IN 
LONDON. 


“Ceylon”’—MMB in estate mark, Kobo, My- 
sore, O, 3¢ sold at 38s; ditto 1, 7c sold at Zs 6d; ditto 
4, 2c sold at 2s; ditto 4492 in estate mark, Ze sold 
at 3s 1d; ditto 4493 in estate mark, de 2s 6d; 
Ditto, seeds, 4493 in estate mark, 1c sold at 2s 2d. 

“Clan Stuart”—MMB in estate mark, Kobo, 
' Mysore, O, 2c 3s; dittol, 5c 2s 6d; ditto 2, le 1s 
lid; ditto 3, le 1s 7d; ditto B, le 1s 8d; ditto S, 
se 1s 8d. 

“Clan Matheson’—MB in estate mark, Kobo, 
Mysore, O, 4c 3s 1d; dittol, 2c 2s 6d; ditto 1, 10c 
25 Td; ditto 2, 3¢ 2s. ; 

c 


“Hakata Maru”—AMK 
2s 1d. 

“Clan Ross”’—WHD&Co., Nawanagalla, N O O, 
6e 3s; 6coutat 3s 6d; No. 1, 3c out at 289d; Dehi- 
golla OO, Ssold at 2s 11d; ditto O, 22c out. 

“Orient”—Katooloya, EX, pile1, 3s; pile 2, 5c 
2s 8d to 2s 9d; pile 3, 6c 2s 2d; pile4, 10c 1s 6d to 
1s 7d; pile 5, 2c 2s 5d; NN, 2c 1s 7d. : 

“Clan Alpine’—Needlands, O, pile 1, 7c 3s; ditto 
1, pile 2,2c at 2s 5d; 10c at 2s 6d; 2c at 2s Td; 3¢ 
2s 6d; ditto 2, pile 3, 3c 1s 8d; ditto B&S, pile 4, 
2c 1s 6d; Elkadua, pile 1, 2c at 3s; ditto 1, pile 2, 
5e at 2s 6d; ditto 2, pile 3, 2c at Is 9d; ditto 


in estate’ mark, 


B& 5S,” pile 4, 1c at 1s 4d. 

“Hakata Maru.”—Pitakande Group No. 1, pile 
1, 3c at 2s 60; ditto No. 2, pile 2, 2¢ at 28 ; 
ditto No. 3, pile 3, le at 2s. 

“ Clan Alpine.”—Nagala O, pile 1, 5¢ at 288d: 
ditto 1, Pile 2, 2¢ at 28 2d; ditto 2, pile 3, 1c 
at 2s 2d; pile 4, lc at 1s 7d; ditto B & S, pile 
Pi te at 1s; ditto seed, pile 1, at 2s; pile 4, lc 
at 2s, 

“ Staffordshire.”—Kulugama 1, pile 1, 2c at 2s 
4d; pile 1, 2c sold at 2s 3d; pile 2, le at 1s 9d. 

“Hakata Maru.”—Delpotonoya, pile 1, 4e at 
3s 2d; pile 2, 6c at_2s 10d; pile 3, 5c at 2s 6d. 
; " Giattordshire."—Delpotonoya 1, pile 2, 14¢ at 
2s 6d, 

“ Hakata Maru.”—Vicarton A, pile 1, le at 2s 7d : 
ditto B, pile 2, 3¢ sold at 2s 3d; ditto C, pile 
3, Ie sold _at Is 7d: ditto D, pile 4, le at Js 5d. 

“Clan Fraser.”—SV in estate mark, Mysore, 
pile 1, 6c at Is 7d, and 2¢ sold at1s Sd: SS in 
estate mark. ditto, pile 2, 9c at Is 8d. 

“ Clan Ross.”—SV in estate mark, London, 6c 
at Is 5d; ditto, 12c at 1s 5d. 

“Japan.”—London E, pile 6, 2¢ at 2s 3d; lc 
at 2s 5d. 

“* Staffordshire.”—London §, pile 6, 5¢ at 1s 9d : 
ditto seed, pile 7, le at 2s 4d. 

“ Orient.”—Vedehette Cardamoms AA, pile 7, 
4c at 2s 9d; ditto A, pile 8, 5c at 2s 3d; ditto 
B, pile 9, 5¢ at Is6d; ditto C, pile 10, 1c at 2s 4d. 

‘““Sanuki Maru.”—Nicholaoya No. 1, pile 1, 2c 
at 2s 3d; ditto No. 2, pile 2, 4¢ at 2s 3d ; ditto 
No. 4, pile 3, le at 1s 5d. 

““Wakasa Maru.”—Knuckles Group A, pile 1. 
2c at 2s Td ; 2c at 2s 6d; ditto B, pile 2, 6c at 
1s 1ld; ditto C, pile 3, 5¢ at Is 6d. 

“Umballa.”—Knuckles Group, Madulkelle 
Mysore A, 4c at 2s 7d; ditto B, pile 2, 3c at 1s 
lid; le at 2s; 3¢ at Is 11d; 5¢ at 1s 6d; ditto 
seed, lc at Is 8d. 

““Sanuki Maru.’—Lebanon Group, Mysore A. 
pile Y, 8c at 2s id; ditto C, pile ll, 1c at 1s 5d: 
ditto seed, le at 2s. 


THA, COFFEE, CINCHONA, COCOA, AND CARDAMOM SALES, 


NO. 38 CoLoMBo, 
COLOMBO SALES OF TEA 


LARGE LOTS. 


Messrs, E. Benham & Co. 
[16,429 lb.] 


Lot. Box, Pkgs Nane. Ib e. 
1 W 8 ch 
1hf-ch broorpek 1028 23 
2 8 8 ch pek 925 21 
3 11 9 do pek sou 941 18 
& Hornsey 14 14 ch pek sou 1120 = 87 bid 
5 Hornsey 17 lehf-ch bro pek 960 41 
6 20 24 do or pek 2280 = 45 bid 
7 23° 18 Peon pek i 1620 40 bid 
8 Gonakelle 26 95hf-ch bro pe BOSS Neeser y 
9 - 99 24 do pek 184g f Withd’n. 
Messrs. Forbes & Walker. 
[462,822 Ib., 
Lot. Box. Pkgs. Name. Ib. c. 
3 B, in estate 
mark i316 8 ch sou 720 33 
4 1819 6 do dust 900 - 2’ 
9 Ingrogalla 1834 13 ch bro pek 1300045 
10 1337 17 do pek 1445 40 
11 Kosgalla 1840 37hf-ch brorek 1850 39 
13 1846 33 do pekoe 1485 35 
14 1849 24 do pek sou £200 33 
17 TAB 1858 15 do bro tea 750 81 
21 Ketadola 1870 8 ch pek 738 35 
27 Vatiyana 1888 15hf-ch pek 7&0 36 
29 TVilla 1894 12 ch bro or pek 1200 41 
30 1897 8 ado Lvo pek 800 38 
31 1900 22 do pek 1980 34 
33 1006 9 do pek sou 720 31 
34 1909 10 do sou 80C 28 
36 Kincora® 1915 18hf-ch ! ro pek 1u80 49 
39 Galkanda 1924 11 ch lvro pek 1100 34 bid 
47 Mansfield 1948 46hf-ch bro pek 2760 68 
48 © 1951 24 do pek 2160 52 
50 Kitulgala 1957 29hf-ch cr pek 1595 44 
51 1960 14 do bro pek 910 43 
52 1963 28 ch pek 2095 36 
56 Errolwood 1975 23hf-ch bro or pek 1035 59 
57 1978 12 ch or pek 1089 45 
58 1981 23 do pek. 1955 39 
59 1984 10 do pek sou 85C 36 
60 Rowley 1987 20hf-ch bro pek 1000 50 
61 1990 21 do pek 1050 41 
62 Ella Oya 1993 27 ch bro pek 2565 41 
63 1996 17 do pek 1445 Bi 
66 Agra Oya 2005 18 do bro pek 1800 46 
67 5; 2008 20 do pek 1800-836 
68 Ireby 201L 31 ch bro pek 34 0 61 
69 2914 22 do pek 1980 45 
70 2017 12 do pek sou 1080 39 
71 Kilkenny 2020 35 bf-ch bro or pek 1890 41 
72 2073 33 ch bro pek 3102 38 
73 2026 23 do pek 1933 35 
74 2139 12 do sou 900 32 
75 Carfax 2032. 7 ch bro or pek 700 56 
76 2035 16 do or pek 1440 50 
77 Mayfair 2038 17 ch sou 170) 31 
79 Dammeria 2044 21 ch or pek 2310 49 bid 
80 2047-18 do bro pek 1800 47 
SL 2250 19 do pek 1960 44 
84 Hayes 2059 7 ch bro or pek 706 66 
85 2062 15 do bro pek 1500 50 
86 2065 10 do or pek 900 48 
87 2068 20 do pek 2000 40 
88 207L 15 ado pek sou 1350 36 
89 Aberdeen 2074 37 ch bro pek 3700 42 
90 2077 24 do or pek 1848 43 
91 2080 39 do pek 3120.37 
92 2083 11 hbf-ch pek fans 748 33 
101 Woodend 2110 383 ch bro pek 8300 42 
102 2113 57 do pek 5415 36 
103 2116 28 do pek sou 2280 33 
104 2:19 6 do dust 870 27 
105 St. Heliers 2122 27hf-ch broorpek 1458 44 
106 2125 17 ch — pek 1462 © 37 
107 Patiagama 2128 8S8hf-ch broorpek 2090 55 
109 2 2134 25 ch pek 2125 39 
110 2137 14 do pek sou 1190 36 
411 Killamey 2140 38hf-ch broorpek 2u90 54 


Lot. 


112 
113 
114 


OctosER 2, 1899. 


Box. 


2143 
2146 
2149 
2152 
2155 
Great Valley 
Ceylon in esf, 
mark 2170 
2173 
2176 
2179 
2182 
2188 
2209 
2212 
2215 
2218 
2221 
2224 
2227 
2236 
2239 
2242 


Ruanwella 


Frogmore 
Ganapatiya 
St. Leonards 


Putupaula 


Roeberry 4 


Patiagama 19 
Kakiriskande 25 
Cooroondoo- 
watte 34 
Harrington 49 


Erlsmere 58 
Tymawr 73 


Deaculla 85 
BDWP 94 
BM 

Middleton 


Talgaswela 


Bloomfiled 


Pallegodde 


Pusella 


Scrubs 


Kirimettia 
Ingurugalla 
sss 
Mawaliganga- 
watte 304 


Hunasgeria 316 
Glencorse 


Naseby 


Knavesmire 


Prick :—12% cents each 3 copies 
30 cents ; 6 copies 4 rupee. 


Pkgs, 


17 


12 
32 


33 
18 


do 


13 hf-ch 


ch 
f-ch 


1 box 


Name. 


pek sou 


or pek 
bro pek 
pek 

pek sou 
oro. pek 
pek 

bro pek 
or pek 
pek 

pek sou 
bro or pek 
or pek 
pek 

bro or pek 
bro pek 
pek 
pek sou 
bro pek 
or pek 
pek 
pek sou 
fans 
pek sou 
pek 


bro pek 
pek 

or pek 

pek 

bro or pek 
bro pek 


pek 
pek sou 
bro pek 


bro pek 


bro pek 
pek 

pek sou 
bro or pek 
bro pek 


pek 

bro or pek 
bro pek 
pek 

pek sou 
unast 

pek sou 
red leaf 


bro or pek 


bro or pek 
bro pek 
pek 

bro or pek 


pek 
pek sou 


2 CEYOLN PRODUCE SALES LIST. 


Lot. Box. Pkgs. Name Ib. 
271 870 17 ch pek 1275 
279 Waratenne 391 22 do bro or pek 1210 
280 397 18 do bro pek 1530 
#81 400 42 do  pek 1760 
282 403 9 do pek sou 720 
283 Farnham 406 31hf-ch bro pek 1550 
284 469 16 do or pek 720 
285 412 35 do pek 1720 
291 Hopton 430 20 ch bro pek 2000 
292 433 18 do ek 1710 
296 Parsloes 445 20 do ro pek 2000 
207 448 i3 do pe 1300 
299 Digdola 454 30 do bro pek 2700 
300 457 30 do pek 2100 
301 460 13 do pek sou 1040 
302 Vogan 463 54 do bro pek 5400 
303 466 65 do pek 5850 
304 469 18 do pek sou 1530 
306 75 10 do dust 850 
#8 KPW 481 15hbf-ch or pek 900 
309 484 22 do bro pek 1210 
310 487 30 do ek 1500 
313° Doranakande 496 9 ch ro pek 900 
317 Beverley 508 50 boxes bro or pek 1100 
318 511 80hf-ch bro pek 4400 
319 514 34 do pek 1700 
322 Halwatura 523 29 ch bro pek 2900 
323 626 57 do or pek 5415 
324 529 53 do pek 4505 
325 532 36 di pek sou 2886 
337 Monkswood 568 20hf-ch bro pek 1000 
338 571 385 do or pek 1575 
339 574 21 ch pek 1890 
340 577 10 do pek sou 850 
341 BFB 580 2 Lhf-ck dust 1575 
366 Pine Hil 655 25 hf-ch broor pek 1625 
367 658 42 do or pek 2352 

368 661 44 ch pek 3740 

369 664 10 do pek sou 850 

381 Torwood 700 7 do bro orpek 728 

382 703 27 do bro pek 2370 
83 706 19 do pek 1482 

334 709 18 do pek sou 1440 

385 712 18 do sou 1440 

386 OSS in est. 

mark 715 27 do bro or pek 2025 

387 718 29 do pek 2320 

402 AMB 763 46 do bro pek sou 4018 

403 Dunkeld 766 71hf-ch bro pek 4760 

404 769 18 ch or pek 1710 

405 772 28 do pek 2660 

[Messrs. Somerville & Co.— 
179,493 Ib. 

Lot Box. Pkgs. Name. Ib, 
2@ SRK 250 7 ch dust 1050 
6 Ahamad 262 15hfch pek sou 750 
9 YSPA 271 25 ch pek sou 2125 

10 274 21hf-ch dust 1785 

11 Nyanza 271 7 ch bro or pek 700 

12 284 11 do bre pek 1100 

13 28: 12 do or pek 1140 
14 286 19 do pek 1805 
15 26 8 do pek sou 720 
17 Citrus 286 29 ch bro pek 2832 
18 298 31 do pek 2790 
19 301 14 do pek sou 1400 
28 Kurulugalla 313 13 ch bro pek 1340 
24 316 10 do ek 900 
28 Lonach 828 61hfch_ bro pek 3355 
29 331 27 ch pek 2160 
30 334 13 do pek sou 1040 
3L Mount Vernon 337 26 hf-ch bro flwy. pek 1560 
32 8340 47 ch pek 3071 
$3 Glanrhos 343 13 ch sou 1260 
34 Jak Tree Hill 346 24hf-ch bro pek 1200 
$5 349 39 do pek 1755 
42 Rambodde 370 14 hf-ch 195 or pek 776 
43 373 29 do bro pek 1595 
44 876 20 do ek 1000 
51 Ovoca AT 397 27hf-ch pek fans 1890 
52 505 7 ch unas 700 
53 618 8hfch dust 760. 
55 Weyweltalawa 614 11hf-ch pek fans 770 
56 Monte Christo 517 30 ch bro pek 3000 
59 Rayigam 626 26 hfch dust 2028 
60 New Valley 629 27 ch bro or pek 2700 
61 532 17 do | or pek 1530 
62 635 22 do pek 220 
63 638 20 do pek sou 1800 
65 NIT 644 10 ch unas No. 2 900 
67 OC watte 550 13 ch bro pek 1300 
63 6538 8 ch pek 760 
69 666 9 do pek sou 810 


Lot. Box. Pkgs Name. lb. 
72 Elchico 565 15hf-ch bro pek 825 
73 568 70 do pek 3200 
74 By Ap) pek 1445 
76 577 12 do fans 1200 
78 WVY 53) 0s yeh pek 900 
79 Dikmukalana 486 50hf-ch bro pek fans 2750 
80 689 30hfch pek 1500 
8L 592 18 do oust 900 
82 Marigold 595 70hfch bropek 2850 
83 598 40 do pek 2009 
84 601 30 do pek sou 1500 
86 WG 607 8 ch bro pek 856 
1 hf-vch 

90 Annandale 619 14hfch broorpek 728 
91 622 21 hf-ch or pek 1092 
92 625 25 do pe 1175 
93 628 22 do pek sou 1210 
94 631 19 do sou 874 
26 Galphele 637 27 ch bro or pek 2700 
97 640 9 do bro pek 900 
98 643 25 do  pek 2270 
99 646 12 do pek sou 1200 
102 YHA 655 12 ch bro pek 1200 
104 Welgampola 661 23hf-ch bro pek 1265 
105 664 30 do pek 1680 
i107 Kerenvilla 670 9 ch bro pek 900 
108 673 10 do pek 950 
113 Roseneath 688 30 ch bro pek 3300 
114 691 18 do pek i620 
115 694 20 do pek sou 1700 
119 Forest Hill 706 17 ch bro pek 1805 
120 709 29 do pek 2494 
1277 GB 730 27hf-ch dust 1350 
128 IP 733 24 ch pek sou 2160 
129 736 25 hf-ch dust 2125 
130 KTG 736 8 ch bro pek 800 
13L 742, 8 do pek £00 
132 745 9 do sou 855 
135 764 15hfch bro pek pinBetaeD, 
137 K L 760 21 ch sou 
138 Glenalla 763 33 ch bro pek 33 0 
139 766 18 do pek 1620 
140 769 9 do pek sou 810 
145 Yarrow 784 75hf-ch pek 3750 
147 BDI 790 34 ch bro tea 2747 
148 Neuchatel 793 21 ch bro pek 2400 
150 799 16 do  pek 1280 
151 802 10 ch peksou 850 
153 Polgahakande ¢808 33 en bro pek 3300 
154 811 10 bro or pek 11(0 
159 Lyndhurst 826 37 hich bro pek 2085 
163 H J K, ines- 

tate mark 838 20 ch bro tea 2550 
164 Labugama 841 33hf-ch bro pek 1650 
165 844 23 ch pek 2185 
166 817 14 do pek sou 1190 
167 &5v 7 do bro pek fan 840 
169 AR W 856 33 ch bro tea 2747 


— SS 


[Mr. E. John. —182,355 lb.] 


Lot. Box. Pkgs. Name. 1b. 
1 AkkaraTotum 978 8 ch bro pek 720 
3 984 11 do pek sou €80 
8 Ben Nevis 999 18hfch bro pek 1030 

10 5 21 ch pekoe 1890 

13. Mossend 14 8lhf-ch broorpek 1550 

14 17 19 do orpek 855 

15 20 50 do pekoe 2250 

18 Kanangama 29 16 ch bro or pek 1600 

19 32 22 do bro pek 2090 

20 35 23 do pekoe 1955 

21 88 21 do pek sou 1620 

22 41 9 do fans 720 

23 44 10 do  peksou fans 7.0 

2h 60 12hf-ch dust 960 

26 Mocha 53 36 ch bro or pek 3600 

27 56 18 do or pek 1620 

28 59 32 do pekoe 3040 

29 62 30 do pek sou 2400 

30 Callander 65 38hf-ch broorpek 22:0 

31 68 21 do or pek 1197 

32 Agra Ouvah 71 34 do bro or pek 

No.1 2176 

83 74 38 do bro or pek 

No. 2 2356 

34 77 14 ch or pek 1100 

35 80 9 do pekoe 855 

36 Glasgow 83 19 do broorpek 1615 

37 86 27 do bro pek 2160° 

38 89 29 do or pek 1885 

39 92 22 do  pekoe 2090 

40 Callander 95 14hfch pekoe 742 

44 Bittacy 107 385 ch ro pek 3500 


CEYLON PRODUCE SALES LIST. 3 
5 af Tv 
Lot. Box. Pkgs. Name. Ib.  ¢. ' Lot Box Pkgs. Name. Ib. c. 
45 110 24 ch pekoe 2040 4. i 
46 113. 8 do pek sou 720 41 | 43 RG, in estate 
51 Uda 128 10 do bro pek 1000 31 t mark 1936 3hf-ch bro or pek 150 39 
52 131 18 do  pekoe 15380 33) | 44 1939 3 do orpek 150 38 
53 St. John’s 134 27hf-ch or pek 1404 54 bid 1 45 1942 3 ch pek 240 34 
54 137 26 do pekoe 145649 |; 46 1945 1 do pek sou 70 32 
55 140 25 do  peksou 135) 44 | 49 Mansfield 1954 6 ch — pek sou 510.43 
56 Templestowe 143 32 ch  broorpek 3200 0 53 Kitulgalla 1966 8hf-ch pek sou 165 33 
57 146 36 do or pek 234000« 45 | Oh 1969 2 do dust 240 27 
58 149 34 do  pekoe 2890 «41 bid | 55 Kowlahena 1972 S8hf-ch dut 680 28 
60 Maskeliya 165 14hfch broorpek 700 66 64 Elle Oya 1999 7 ch  peksou 595 = -B4 
6L 158 22 ch or pek 108044 65 2002 6hf-ch bro pek fans 420 3 
62 161 14 do pekoe 1260 40 78 Dammeria 2041 5 ch bro or pek 650 40 
63 D—M—A 164 20hf-ch bro pek 1060 38 bid 82 2053: 5 do pek sou 450 39 
68 Poilakanae 179 43 ch bro pek 4300 42 83 2056 2 do dust 180 28 
69 182 26 do  pekoe 2340 (387 93 Elamulle 2086 4% ch ~~ sou 180 63 
70 Evalgolla 185 35ht-ch bro pek 175050 94 2089 7Thf-ch dust 630 27 
71 188 55 do  pekve 2475 38 / 95 Ambawella 2092 4 ch bro pek 400 465 
75 B—G—A 200 18 do bro or pek 96 2095 3 do pek 294 40 
fans 117034 97 2098 3 do  pek sou 13235 
76 203 24 ch pek dust 3600 27 < 98 2101 1hf-ch dust 63 2 
7 CLMT 206 16 do  bropek 1558 35 bid | 108 Patiagama 2131 6 ch or pek 540 46 
78 Woodstock 208 19 do broorpek 1897 44 117 Ru-nwella 218 6 ch dust 480 27 
7 212 15hf-ch broorpek 747 44 126 Frogmore 2185 11 hf-ch_ or pek 44051. 
80 215 21 ch  pekoe 1677 36 128 2191 1 ch  pekdust x0. 28 
81 W’—Bita 218 7 do 129 KV D, i 
1hf-ch bro pek 750 35 bid » Inestate 
82 Glassaugh 221 87 do bro or pek 2405 61 mark 2194 Qhf-ch bro or pek 
83 224 42 do or pek 2184 61 fans 540 38 
84 227 37 do or pek 1924 61 130 Nella Oolla 2197 1 ch red leaf 78 25 
85 230 37 ch pekoe 3515 47 131 Ookoowatte 2200 1 ch dust 90 26 
86 Kadienlena 233 15 hf-ch_ bro or pek 132 2203 1 do pek fans 8) 27 
dust 1200 29 133 2206 5Bhf-ch_ red leaf 250 26 
88 H-L—H 239 22 do  bropekfans1320 35 | 141 St. Leonards 2230 6 ch bro mix 390 31 
92 Gonavy 251 59 do bro pek 2950 46 142 2233 1 do dust b5 26 
93 254 20 ch pekoe 1500 41 117 Udawera 2248 4hf-ch dust 330 27 
95 Harrisland 260 11 do bro pek 1045 42 148 1 4 do sou 360 26 
97 266 11 do  peksou 814-34 165 Kakiriskande 22 4 ch _ bro pek 400 withd’n. 
99 Little Valiey 272 11 do or pek 990 41 | 157 28 8 do vek sou 570 33 
100 275 9 do bro pek 900 45 158 8L alsedo dust 95 26 
101 278 25 do pekoe 2125 37 , 
lu; B—W 295 22hf-ch bro pek fans1430 33 | 161 Cooroondoo- 
108 N D D, in estate _ watte 40 10 hf ch pek sou 500 36 
mark,CTPRC-99 10 do fans 7008s «32 162 ; 43 4 do vek dust 330 28 
109 Whyddon 302 18 ch bro pek 1800 55 163 Harrington 46 9 do bro or pek 468 86 
110 305 18 do pekoe 180) 40 166 65. 2) ch or pek fans 240 35 
111 308 19 do pek sou 1805 40 ! 171 Erlsmere 70 5 ch dust 430 27 
114 Brownlow 317 21 hf-ch broorpek 1197 56 180 BD WP 97 1 ch’ bropek No.2 90 = 31 
115 330 19 ch or pek 1805 44bid {| 181 100 1 do ~ pek No. 2 80 31 
118 323 18 do pekoe 1584 41 182 103 1 do pe sou No, 2 75 30 
117. Syston 326 19 do bro pek 1805 44 183 106 lhf-ch mixed tea 55 29 
118 329 10 do pekoe 900 37 184 109 3 do dust 255 27 
119 332 11 do pek sou 935 34 | 185 BDWG 112 3hf-ch = dust 180 27 
124 Teno 347 Z1 do bro pek 2100 44 bid | 221 Pingarawa 226 6 ch dusr 600 27 
125 ; 350 15 do  pekoe 1200. 38 22 LGA 223 2 do red leaf 270-89 
126 353 10 do pek sou 850 35 bid | 230 Kennington 247 5 do fans 650 34 
129 Glentilt 362 30 do bro pek 2000 51 231 25036, do vnast 540 33 
130 365 13 do  yekve 13000 41 232 253 38. do ~ dust 42) 96 
131 I-A 368 11 do” pekdust 1610 27 233 256. 1 do _ bre tea 20 81 
seca Felipe ine 234 NWD 259 3 do bro tea, 321 25 
~ = 235 Kirimettia 262 3 do br mix 300 33 
SMALL LOTS. 236 265 3 do fans 300-33 
aE 238 ve ann 2 ae care ‘ 240-26 
e 240 200 85500 ro pe 
(Messrs. E Benham & Co.] 241 250 2 do  pek . oe e 
yee Pk ‘ 242 Ingrugalla 288 5 do pek seu 450 34 
Lot. Box. Pkgs. Name |b. 243 286 7hf-ch brotea 595-26 
10 Gonakelie 32 14hf-ch pek sou 602 withd’n, 244 989 3 ch red leaf 270 26 
aS 2:6 Claverton 295 1Lhf-ch dnst 80 26 
wn ny ee DAT 2 > k 
(Messr-. Forbes & Walker| oe ce ae 238 she ch a rek 20512120 
¥ o2 wWMawl iganga- 
- rex 
Lot Box Pkgs. Name. Ib. C. watt : 313 Shf-ch  pek dust 37527 
1 YD 1810 5 ch pek 450 34 254 Hunasgeria 319 8 ch dust 640 27 
2 1813 Lhf-ch pek 50 33 258 Glencorse 331 8 do pek sou 640 34 
5 BE 1822 3hf-ch bro pek 141 37 259 334 7 do pek sou 490 34 
6 1825 2 do pek 100 35 260 337 2 do bro tea 200 29 
7 182: 8 do | peksou 163°. 33 261 340 2 do pek fans 210K 3D: 
8 1831 2 do bro pekfans 88 30 262 343. 1 do dust 170 26 
12 Kosgalla 1043 7hf-ch or pek 850 43 266 Knavesmire 355 12 hf-ch_ or pek 600 45 
15 1852 4 do bro pek 200 - 42 970 367 6 do dust 540 928 
16 1855 2 do unas 100-31 272 Bodawa 373. 9 do bro pek 5°2 40 
18 1851 2 do bropekfany 140 25 273 376 6 do ek 264-37 
19 1864 6 de dust 420 27 274 379 5 do pek sou 225 34 
20 Ketadola 1867 7 ch bro pek 690 39 276 382 2 do unast 84 30 
22 1873 4 do pek son 345 32 2586 Farnham 47512 do pek sou 540 36 
23 1876 1 do fans 120 28 293 Hopton 436 6 ch pek sou 570 38 
24 Yatiyana 1876 4 do or pek 240 44 294 429 3 do sou 285 26 
25 1852 11 hf-ch bro pek 672 41 295 442 3 do dust 300 28 
26 18385 6 do dc No.2 312 35 298 Parsloes 451 2 do pek son 180 34 
28 1891 4 do pek sou 220 33 305 Vogan 472, 2 do bro mix 160 29. 
2 PVilla 1903 6 ch pek No. 2 540 32 307 478 3 do bro or pek 3°0 33 
35 191% 3 do fans 366 27 311 KPW 490 4hf-ch pek sou 180 33 
37 Kincora 1918 7hf-ch bropek fans 345 39 312 493 1 do dust 85 26 
38 1921 6 do ust 570.27 314 Doranakande 499 6 ch pek 475-336 
40 Galkanda 1927 7 ch pek 630 34 315 562 6 do pek No. 2 540 35 
41 1930 4 do pek sou 400 32 316 606 56 do pek sou 450 33 
42 1933 1 do  bropek dust 120 27 320 Frogmore 517 15 box flo or pek 270 R115 


4 CEYLON PRODUCE SALES LIST. 
Lot. Box Pkgs. Name Ib. ce. Lot. Box. Pkgs. Name. bile; 
321 520 8hf-ch bro or pek 480 91 126 GB 727 6hf ch bro tea 200 3? 
333 MV 666 3 ch bro mix 200 31 138 KTG 748 6 ch bro mix 570 =: 19 did 
334 659 2 do sou 200 28 134 751 5 do per fans 640 26 
335 562 1 do sou 77 28 136 757 7Thfch dust 57 28 
335 565 2 do fans 240 33 141 SS, in estate 
342 BF B 638 Shf-ch unast 400 29 mark 772 2hfch bro pek 164 34 bib 
343 BW D 586 2 ch unast 130 33 142 715 2 do pek 110 38 
344 Poengalla 589 6 do dust 510 27 143 778 2 do pek sou 114 31 
345 Memorakande 592 2 do  pek sou 170 = 38 146 Y, in estate 
346 es 595 3 do dust 450 27 mark 787 3hfch dust 225 «96 
347 Relugas £98 3 do sou 390 22 149 Neuchatel 796 5 ch  broorpek 600 48 
352 Belgodde 613 6hf-ch or pek 300 37 152 895 8 do dust 510 27 
353 61612 do  pek 600 35 455 Polgahakanke 814 6 ch pek 540085 
354 619 7 do  pek sou 350 = 33 156 817 7 do  pek sou 665 33 
355 622 i do dust 60 26 157 820 2 do sou 170 32 
356 Kolua 625 2 do bro or pex 200 36 158 823 4 do dust 560 9-27 
357 623 1 do bro pek 100-36 160 Lyndhurst 829 11hf-ch pek 550 36 
358 631 5 do  pek 500-34 161 83214 do  pek sou 630 34 
359 634 5 do or pek 500 36 162 835 5 do ust 425 27 
366 637 1 do  peksou 100-28 168 Bwatte 853 3 ch bro mix 300-22 
370 Pine Hill 667 i1hf-ch sou 85 30 ibs el = 3 
376 L 685 8 ch pek sou 211 32 
Bu. Beausejour 6883 eb ek @ a3 (Mr. EH. John.] 
378 691 2 do pek sou c 
379 694 2hf-ch fans 120 35 Lot. Box. Pkgs, Name, Ib. Cc. 
380 ‘ 697 2 do dust 170-26 2 AkkaraTotum 981 7 ch  pekoe 630 33 
‘388 OSS in est. 4 987 7-do sou 560 22 
mark 721 3 ch  peksou 240 34 Os 990 2 do fans 200 29 
389 724 1 do sou 8032 6 993 1 do dust 110-27 bid 
390 727 3hf-ch pek fans 2295 35 7 996 2 do bro mix 160 2g 
391 730 2 ch dust 18027 9 Ben Nevis 2 13hf-ch or pek 50d = 62 
401 Sunnycrofe 760 4hf-ch bro tea 300 20 11 8 8 ch pek sou 688 40 
12 a 1 2 Be pee 172 28 
4 . 16 Mossen 23 5 do ans 325 37 
(Messrs. Somervilie & Co. 17 96 2 do dust 140 (27 
t o. T > 24 Kanangama 47 4 ch congou 320 27 
Loi Box. Pkgs. Name. Ib. c. 41 Calander 98 2hf-ch peksou 100 =—-39 
1SRK 247 1 ch sou 100 32 42 1018 vate do fans 75 34 
3 253 2 do bro tea 200 25 43 104 1 do dust 80 27 
4 Ahamad 256 13 hf-ch bro pek 650387 47 Bittacy 116 7 do dust 595 8.28 
5 25912 de pe 600 34 72 Evalgolla 191 6hf-ch pek sou 240 3} 
7 265 4 do fans 260 26 73 194 3 do fans 195 82 
8 268 3 do red leaf 150 19 74 197. 2 do dust 160 27 
16 Nyanza 292 3 ch ust 300 27 87 Kadienlena 236 5 ch congou 500 31 
20 HA 304 1 ch bro tea 90 15 89 KP 242 «5 hf-e' dust 500 26 
21 307 2 do fans HSB 820 90 245 8 ch fans 6356 28 
22 Citrus 310 4 ch pek dust 600 26 91 WHR 248 4 do dust 400 26 
25 Kurulugalla 319 3 ch pek sou 309 383 94 Gonavy 257 4 do  pek sou 360 ©=-36 
26 K GN, in es- 96 Harrisland 263 9 do pekoe 675 37 
tate mark 322 1 ch fans | 140 28 98 Welicoda 269 8 do _ bro tea 656 = 22 
27 325 1 do _ pek cust 15025 102 Little Valley 281 lhf-ch dust 85 =. 6 
36 Jak Tree Hill 352 4hfch peksou 160 89633 103 WH 284 2 do- bro pek 138 045 
37 855.72) ¥do fans 130 30 104 2977) bt ck pek sou 270 36 
38 358 1 do dust 80 26 "| 105 290 5hf-ch dust 435 26 
39 Galatotta 361 4hfch bro pek 400 35 106 298 2 do fans 162 37 
40 364 2 ch pek 200 32 112. Whyddon 311 6) do pek fans 480 35 
41 367 1 do pek sou 100 30 113 314. 7 do dust 630 ri 
45 Kambodde 379 7hf-ch pek sou 350 ~~ «34 120 Syston 335 1 ch fans 112.30 
46 382 1 do dust 90 26 121 338 1 do dust 138 26 
47 385 1 do fans 70 = 28 122 Bombay 341 5 do flufydust 525 23 bid 
48 Killin 885 5 ch bro pek 500 38 | 
49 391 3 do pek 270 35 | = = 
50 o er 394 1 aie. eee mix 100 19 | 
54 Weweltalawe 511 7hf-ch ust 560 9) ; NT 
57 Monte Christo 520 3 ch fans 360 34 CEYLON CARDAMOMS SALES IN 
58 523 2 do dust 300 27 gubaer spc eeralll 
64 “I IT fA 3 eh ungs Yo me 300 31 
66 G’watte 547 5b ec ro or pe 590 39 sp 9 + 
70 550! Tao Popans Ho) 33 (From Our Commercial Correspondent.) 
71 : 562 Lhf-ch dust 80 26 MINCING LANE, September 8. 
75 Elchico 674 4 : che con 400 8 
77 : 580 Ghf-ch dust Bo0 NER “Hakata Maru.”—GA Ouvah O, 1 cask and 1 
Bp Marigold 601 5hfch bropek dust375 34 = | Larrel sold at 104s Gd; ditto 1, 4 casks and 1 
37 WG 60 7 ch  pek 431 27 bid | 2% F (G05 Aan o 2. be Gade GE ETS 
88 613 7 do  peksou 558  23hid | tierce sold at 92s; ditto 2, 5 casks out a S5 
89 in estate ditto 3, 1 cask and 1 barrel sold at 58s. _ 
mak 616 3hfch fans 195 927 “‘Oruba.”—1 Haputale, 1 barrel out; 5 casks 
95 RK, in estate ; and 1 barrel sold at 94s ; PBditto, 1 barrel sold 
mark 6384 8hfch con 424 26 bid | at 100s. 
100 Galphele coe as pe SED Hl “Hakata Maru.”’—Pita Ratmalie E, 1 barrel 
101 G5on DiNcheeson 285 32 out, ditto 2, 3 casks sold at 91s; dittol, 2 casks 
103 Welgampola 655 5hf-ch broorpek 290 34 sold at 95s; 8 casks and 1 tierce sold- at 91s ; 
106 66, 7 do  pek sou 399 = 82 ditto S, 2 casks and 1 tierce sold at 65s; ditto 
109 Kerenvilla 676 4 ch pek sou 400 30 PB, 1 tierce sold at 100s. 
110 Gd, Jiyitlo- ehbels tans TSO Vi 28 “Severn.”—RBC MM, 24 bags sold at 41s; 2 
5 5 bags sold at 34s 6d. 
es Be i ee oe Ve a oa ‘“Sanuki Maru.”—Blackwood, 1 bag sold at 43s. 
116 Roseneath 697 1 ch dust 155 26 “* Inoba Maru.”—Gonamatava F, 1 cask out, 105s 
117 709 1 do bro mix 78 26 refused ; ditto 1, 3 casks and 1 tierce sold at 
118 Forest Hill 703 9hbfch bro or pek 477 34 108s 6d; ditto 2, 5 casks sold at 89s; 2 casks 
eS je Biro nek sou oe "3 and 1 barrel sold at 89s; ditto S, 1 cask andl 
2 f i 4 tierce sold at 58s; ditto PB, 1 cask sold at 98s. 
123 H P 718 8hfch bro pek 180 42 ze ae , 
124 721 4 do pek 209 35 Clan Frazer.”—Nayabedde F, 1 cask sold at 
125 724 8 do  peksou 189 ©9638 105s; ditto 1, 4 casks and 1 tierce sold at 103s5 


CEYLON PRODUCE 


dtto 2, 8 casks and 1 barrel sold at 91s; ditto 
S‘ 2 casks sold at 67s; ditto PB, 1 cask sold 
at 120s. 

‘* Oruba.”—Nayabedde F, 1 tierce sold at 105 ; 
ditto 1, 2 casks and 1 barrel sold at 96s ; ditto 
2, 5 casks sold at 89s; ditto S, 4 vasks sold at 
65s ; ditto PB, 1 cask and 1 barrel sold at 114s 6d. 

“« Staffordshire.”—Gowrakellie F, 1 barrel sold 
at 106s; ditto 1, 3 casks sold at 91s; ditto 2, 
5 casks sold at 90s; 4 casks and 1 tierce sold at 
90s ; ditto S, 2 casks sold at 60s; ditto PB, 1 
cask and 1 barrel sold at 110s. Batgodde OO, 1 
barrel sold at 86s; ditto O, 1 cask sold at 84s; 
ditto PB, 1 tierce sold at 90s. 

«Hakata Maru.”—Ambherst O, 2 casks sold at 
94s 6d; ditto 1, 1 cask and 1 tierce sold at 82s 
6d ; ditto 2, 1 cask sold at 41s; ditto P,1 brrela 
sold at 90s; ditto PB, 1 barrel sold at 80s. 


CEYLON COCOA. 


“Clan Fraser.”—1 Palli, 2 bags sold at 60s, sea 
damaged ; 7 bags sold at 60s, sea damaged; F 
ditto, 3 bags sold at 60s, sea damaged ; 6 bags 
sold at 60s 6d, sea damaged and repacked ; ditto 
A, 4 bags sold at 60s. Grove London, 1 bag sold 
at 57s 6d, sea damaged and bulked; A ditto, 1 
bag sold at 57s 6d, sea damaged and bulked. 

“Clan Robertson.”—Victoria 2, 4 bags out, 50s 
refused. 

“Clan Stuart.”—No mark, 2 bags sold at 41s, 
sweepings. E 


SALES LIST. 


“ Japan.”—OBCE in estate mark, Mahaberia 
Ceylon OF, 20 bags sold at 82s; 35 bags sold at 
83s ; ditto 1F, 381 bags sold at 65s; ditto O, 20 
bags sold at 80s ; 22 bags sold 82s 6d; ditto OC, 
18 bags sold at 76s; ditto I, 17 bags sold at 79s ; 
ditto 2G, 12 bags sold: at 57s 6d. 

“Clan Alpine.”—FM in estate mark, 38 bags 
sold at 31s 6d. 

“ Orient.”—Mausava Y, 13 bags out at 76s, ‘739 
6d refused; Rockhill AA, 41 bags out at 75s, 
70s refused. 

““ Kawachi Maru.”—Kepitigalla, 48 bags sold at 
70s 62; 7 bags sold at-60s. 

“ Japan.”—Marakona 1, 19 bags sold at 68s ; 
ditto 2, 9 bags sold at 56s 6d; ditto 3, 17 bags 
sold at 35s. Maria, 17 bags out; ditto 2 1 bag 
sold at 58s ; ditto 3, 2 bags sold at 35s. , 

“Hakata Maru.”—Benveula 1, 5 bags sold at 
66s 6d; ditto 2, 2 bags sold at 62s; ditto 3, 1 
bag sold at 35s. Rosebury 1, 57 bags out ; ditto 
2, 5 bags sold at 55s 6d; T, 1 bag sold at 54s: 
KK, 49 bags sold at 57s. New Peradeniya, 3 
bags sold at 49s 6d; B, 8 bags sold at 58s; C, 
2 bags sold at 46s; A, 2 bags sold at 61s. 
Dicke*ia OO, 9 bags sold at 35s. 

“Bingo Maru.”—Dickeria O, 2 bags sold at 56s. 

“* Hakata Maru.”—Dickeria O, 5 bags sold at 55s. 

“Orient.” —Beredewelle COC Ex. No. 1, 18 bags 
sold at 74s 6d; ditto T, 2 bags sold at 58s; ditto 
B, 1 bag sold at 89s, 


“* Staffordshire.”—Beredewelle C, 6 bags sold at 
5ls 6d; ditto Reces, 1 bag sold at 50s, 
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CINCHONA, COCOA, AND CARDAMOM SALES 


} Pric—E:—124 cents each 3 copies 


NO. 89 Corompo, OcToseR 9, 1899. Hf 30 cents ; 6 copies 4 rupee. 
COLOMBO SALES OF TEA Lov Box. Pkgs. Name. c 
142 Palmerston 1195 16 bf-ch be or pek  §00 68 bia 
> ? 143 T20L- 13%) chi pek 1105 44 
LARGE LOTS. 117. Theyden 
Sra = vis IBAIB IO Nave celal bro or pek 700 63 bid 
Messrs &. Benham & Co. 14 1216 9 do bro pek 900 50 
[ 8,815 \b.] 149 _ De ace Bek 160040 bia 
af 15! Tonacombe 1234 22 ch or pek 226 4s 
Lot. Box, Pkgs Na.ne. Ib e. 155 1237 11 do  broorpek 1100 61 
1 Y, in estate 156 1210 .16 do bro pek 1600 53 
maik 6 9 ch bro pek 990 46 157 1245 42 do pek 3780 43 
2 9 16 do  pek 1120 286bid | 153 1246 14 do pek sou 1260 40 
3 L215) Go pek sou L275 34 160 Gansarapola 1252 9 ch pe< 764 36 
4 Orpington 15, 20 -ch bro pek 2100 45 161 Agra Oya 1235 10 eo bro pek 1020 4s 
5 78 20 do pek 1720 38 bid 162 1z58 21 do or pek 1785 45 
6 21 20 do pek sou 1700 35 163 1260") 3° do yek 720 39 
164 1264 13 do pek sou 1170 36 
170 Monkton 1232 2ihf-ch bro pek 1218 41 bid 
Messrs. Forbes & Walker. 1746 BDWG 130 13hfch fans 10:0. 27 
Bi - 1:7 Cooroondoo- 
[834,867 1b.) watte 1303 13hf-ch bro pek 715 58 
7 175 13(6 14 do pek 700 42 
Hor. og ekese) Names Ib. ee 150 Ingrogalla 1312 12 ch bro pek 1200. 44 
1 V, in estate 181 1315 13 do jek 1105 40 
mark 77) , 8 ch pek sou 760 34 185. 'P 1327 12 dy  peksou 10:0 35 
3 M’Golla 78L 14 ch sou 1120.33 iss AMB 1336 31 do bro pek sou 9604 31 
4 z 734 10hf-ch dust £00 27 19 WN 1339 J6 do bro tea 1440 30 
13 Drayton 811 63 ch — pekoe 4505 42bid | 192 Penrhos 1343 2Lhf-ch bro pek 1113.67 
1 $1! 17 do peksou 1445 39 193 = 18 do orpek 810 54 
28 Glenorcby 856 s6hf-ch bro pek 5160 St bid | 194 54 31 ch pek 2635 41 
29 859 69 do pek 8795 44 197 Nugagalla as 33 hf-ch bro pek 1650 53 
3z Gallawatte 868 13 ch bro pek 1255 45 198 1363 86 do pek 4300 o.3v 
33 871 13 do pek 1105 7 199 1569 14 do pek sou 760 3 
3h 814 12 do pek sou 1020 36 200 - 1372 8 Jo dust 720. 28 
35 GM in est. mark 201 Stisted 1375 38L do bro or pek 2015 49 
Gonapatiya 877 33hf-ch broorpek 1650 50 bid | 904 1884 24 do pek sou 1344 33 
36 §89 33 do  pek 158t 45 209 Robgill 1.99 35 do  pek sou 1575" “439 
37 833 13 do pek sou &32 Zi 211 Doorooma- 
38 886 13 do dust 101029 land 1405 24 do  beo pek 1320 47 
39 Maha Uva 8:9 28 hf-ch bro or pek 1820 43 bid | 212 1408 16 ch pek 1520 38 
40 892 14 do or pek 84048 220 Arapolakande 1432 63 do bro pek 6210 48 
41 895 23 ch  pek 218543 221 1435 42 do pek 3360 38 
45 Fairlawn 907 15hf-ch bro pek 750 67 228 Castlereagh 1456 17 do bro pek 1615 59 
46 910 12 ch or pek 960 49 229 1459 14 do or pek 1190 48 
47 913 16 do pek 144042 230 1462 12 do  pek 960 42 
-48 916 19hf-ch pek sou 855 40 234 Lynsted 1474. 73hf-ch bro pek 4015 52 bid 
51 Seenagolla 925 32hf-ch bro pek 2080 65 235 477/057 Sido or pek 2850 45 
57 High Forest 913 49hf-ch broorpek 3231 65 236 1480 G6) do pek sou 2700 40 
58 846 29 do pek sou 1392 45 228 1463 28 do fans 1630 37 
59 9:19 11 do pek dust 1012 29 240 Geragama ;1492 14 do broorpek 770 48 
60 Queensland 952 7axch bro or pek 700 72 241 1495 15 ch bro pek 1275 43 
61 955 16 do pek 1360 44 242 1498 15 do pek 1200 88 
62 958 9 do pek sou 765 39 244 1501 9 do pek sou 76) Bh 
69. Weyuna- 245 1504 11 do fans §80 29 
watte 979 32hf-ch broorpek 1920 47 245 Waratenne 1507 14hf-ch broorpek 770 47 
70 982 25 ch bropek 3325 41 247 1510 12 © bro pek 1020 48 
val 985 33 do pek 2805 87 bid 1513 22 do pek 1760 37 
74 Carlabeck 99: 10 ch pek sou 1000 40 255 BW 1537 26 do pek sou 2340 26 bid 
7 Mudamana 1060 8hf-ch dust 720-28 257 MR 1543 10 do bropkfans 1000 +0 
78 Chesterford 1003 46 ch bro pek 4600 48 953 1546 15 do dust 1539 23 bid 
79 10u9 47 do pek 470) 39 959 Middleton 1549 22hf-ch broorpek 1210 98 
80 1012 43 do — pek sou 4310 36 269 1652 1t ch tro pek 1400 * .&2 
8L Stamford 261 1555 12 do pek 1020 47 
Mill 10'5 2: hf-ch bro pek 1440 65 bid | 252 15538 10 do pek sou 900 43 
82 1018 18 do or pek §10 55 bid | 265 Yataderia 1567 12 do  broorpek 1236 49 
83 10:1 28 ch — pek 2520 44 263 1550 26 a> bro pek 2673 39 
34 1024 11 do — pek sou 935 41 267 1:73 1: do cr pek 1i16 37 
86 Huanuco 1030 22hf-ch bro pek 12:0 37 268 1576 5! do pek 4336 35 
87 1033 47 do pek 2350 35 272 Matale 1:88 s0hf-ch bro pek 1650 = 49 
88 1036 27 do pek sou 1350 33 273 1591 12 do pek 10:0 41 
91 Ismale 1045 15 ch fans 1125 Bi 274 19: 8S do pek sou 720 37 
92 10/8 14 do dust 119027 283 M’Ton 1636 20 do orpek 1883 40 bid 
93 1051 9 do congou 765 = 32 289 Dunbar 1639 81hf-ch bro or pek 1550 65 
100 Woodend 1072 27 ch bro pek 2700 43 291 1645 14 ch pek 1120 45 
101 1075 39 du — pek 3705 36 295 Bargany 1657 15 do  bropek 2015 48 
102 17> 12 do pek sou 1020 85 296 1660 19 do pek 1575 42 bid 
112 New Gal- — 
ewan 1108 1° hf-ch_ bro pek 780 61 c 
115 Gingranoya 1117 1C hf-ce dust 920 27 y i — 
119 Hantleys 11:9 26hf-ch bro pek 1378 49 (Messrs Somerville & 2. 
121 ne 1135 %7 ch pek 2295 38 180,015 Ib. 
124 1144 14 ch ro tea 456 42 
125 DeaEfla 1147 18hf-ch broorpek 1080 52 Lot Box. Pkgs. Name. Ib, c. 
126 1150 31 do or pek 70547 1 Blackburn 859 1’hf-ch fans 864 36 
427 1153 29 do pek, 1450 4L =o 862 1L do dust 84727 
131 HighForest 1165 40hf-ch or pek 4 Hangran Oya 868 25 hf-ch bro pek 1375 47 
No. 1 2240 70 5 871 16hfch  orpek 720 45 
132 1168 25 do or pek 1300 54 6 874 165 ch pek 1360 38 
133 1171. 40 do pek 2000 49 8 Aberfoyle 880 37 hf:ch bro or pek 1850 43 
137 Polatagama 1183 47 ch bro pek 4700 48 ORE. 8§3 12 ch pek 1200 37 
138 1186 24 do — or pek 2010 . 40 12 Daluk Oya 892 14hfch broorpek §40 ' 49 
139 1189 44 do pek 4180 38 13 895 16 do or pek 880 48 
140 1192 20 do pek sou 1800 35 14 898 26 do pek 1430 38 
dl 1195 5 do dust 750 withd@’n. ' 17 Wilpita 907 7 ch _ bro pek 700 = 40 


2 : CEYOLN PRODUCE SALES LIST. 
Lot Box Pkgs. Name. Ibs) Lot. Box... Pkgs....- Name, =-lb ey 
23 HIS 925 13hf-ch pek sou 780 34 84 Anchor, in est. 
24 Lower Dickoya 928 9 ch bioorpek 900 44 mark 470 23hf-ch sou 1380 = 38 
25 93L 21 do bro pek 2110 40 36 Kuslanda 476 17 ch bro pek 4020. - 53 
26 934 11 do pek 1100 37 37 479 17 do pekoe 1530 45 
27 Mount Vernon 937 20hf-ch bro or pek 1200 75 40 Galella 488 16 do or pek 1409 45 
28 940 23 ch pek 1863 45 41 491 23 do bro or pek 2300 48 
29 Lonach 943 58hf-ch bro pek 3if0 46 42 494 12 do  pekoe 1680 = 4t 
80 946 21 ch ~~ pek 1680 =. 38 44 Nahavilla 500 20hf-ch broorpek 1200 61 
3 919 11 do pek sou 880 35 45 503 19 do or pek 950 50 bid: 
33 Warakamure 955 32 ch bro pek 3200 38 bid | 46 £06 9 ch pekoe 200 46 
34 958 25 do pek 2375 36 48 HS, in estate 
35 961 10 do pek sou £00 33 mark 512 9 bags red leaf 765 27 
36 Ambalawa 964 28hf-ch bro pek 1456 4! 49 M 515 14 ch bro pek 1330 48 bid 
37 967 24 do pes 108037 50 518 lihfch broorpek 784 5 
88 N 970 57 hf-ch ro pek 3306 46 51 52L 24 ch pekoe 2160 39 bid 
39 973 70 do pek 3500 38 52 524 26hf-ch fans 2028 27 bid. 
40 976 11 ch  pek sou 985) sens), 54 Ottery 520 42 ch broorpek 4200 50 
4% Columbia 952 25hf-ch bro or pek 1250 57, 55 533 13 do or pek 1170 44 
3 985 36 do or pek 1620 51 55 536 24 do pekoe 2160 40 
44 988 33 do  pek 1485 44 59 Claremont 545 17 do  broorpek 1700 42 
5u  Wevatenne 7 13 ch pek 1035 386bid | 60 548 8 do  pekve 720; 
51 10 15 do pek sou 1325 34 62 Ferndale 554 16 do or pek 1440 43 
53 Rayigam 16 42 ch bro pek 2624 40 63 557 18 do pekoe 1620 39 
54 19 32 do or pek 2624 39 66 Glasgow 566 21 do bro or pek 1785 65 
55 22 33 do pek 2640 36 67 569 25 do bro pek 2000 53 
61 Mousa Bliya 40 38 ch _ bropek 3800 944 68 572. 22 do or pek 1430 = 48 
52 43 18 do  pek 1710-38 69 575 15 do  pekoe 1425 = 46 
75 Harangalla 82.18 ch bro pek W100 45 70 Rondara 578 12 do or pek 1086 = 42 bid 
76 85 61 do pek 5490 37 71 58L 37 do bro pek 3700 40 
77 88 9 do sou 810 34 ( 72 584 33 do pekoe 2970 38 
78 Ingeriya 91 53hfch bro pek 26'0 40 73 587 19 do pek sou 1710 = 84 
79 94 35 do  pek 1680 36 75 Eadella 5¢3 34 do  bropek 3400 41 
so 97 29 do peksou 1334 34 76 596 15 do pekoe 1275 = 38 
81 100 46 do bro pek fan 2760 39 77 599 10 do pek sou 950 34bid 
83 Warriatenme 106 27 ch bro pek 2565 44bid | 30 Glaszaugh 603 1Shf-ch or pek 93 66 
84 109 20 do pek 1800 37 81 611 20 do broorpek 1260 61 
85 112 47hf-ch pek sou 2359 By 82 614 20 ch pekoe 1980 52 
86 115 16 do bro tea 976. ~ 31 83 617 7hfch dust 260 31 
89 Deniyaya 124 54 ch bro pek 5400 47 84 MR 620 11 do dust 990 29 
90 127 21 do pek 2100 33 85 Kotuagedera 623 7 ch bro or pek 700 37 bid 
93 M DR, in es- 8&6 : 626 19 do  bropek 1860 388 bid 
tatemark 136 34hf-ch bropek 2108 46 88 Arncliff 632 18hf-ch bro pek 1080 50 bid 
94 1389 15 ch pek 1425 38 89 635 27 ch  pekoe 2214 «8939 bid 
96 Hopewell 145 17hf-ch broorpek 935 46 90 638 1, do  peKsou 1139 35 bid 
97 148 21 do bro pek 1155 43 91 Ashton 641 22ht-ch broorpek 1210 45 bid 
98 151 61 ch pek 5490 38 92 644 38 ch pekoe 3344 38 
99 1538 82 do peksou 7380 34 93 647 18hf-ch peksou 810 33 bid 
160 157 16hf-ch bropek fans880 36 94 D-K—D 650 28 ch  pekoe 2660 42 pid 
101 160 48 do dust 2880 27 9 D—D . 653 15 do sou 1050-33 
102 Henegama 163 16 ch bre pek fans1600 37 96 Mahanilu 656 60 hf-ch bro pek 3420 52 
103 166 11 do bro mix 1100 32 97 659 45 ch pekoe 4185 44 
105 Horagoda 172 8 ch broorpek £00 46 98 662 29 do peksou 2610 40 
107 178 19 do pek 1710 38 99 665 19hf-ch fans 1406 42 
111 GP 190 11 ch bropek 1100 38 100 K—L—E 668 13 do  bropek 102 43 
112 193. 10 do pek $00 36 bid 101 S—T—N 671 17 do bro pek 884 44 
113 196 25 do pek sou 1875 33 102 Bellongalla 674 40 do bro pek 2009 42, 
114 X X, in estate 103 677 13 ch ‘pekoe 1040 36 
mark 199 80 ch bro tea. 2550 26 104 D—K—D 680 30 hf-ch bro pek 1800 51 
115 Suriawatte 202 27 ch bro pek 2295 43 bid 105 W Polla 683 11 ch pekce 935 40 
116 205 32 do pek 2850 37 106 Birnam 686 49 do pek sou 2038 37 
117 208 13 do pek sou 1040 33 bid 
118 X MZ 211 15 ch bro tea 1275 21 bid SMALL L 
127 U V W, in es- S. 
tdte mark 238 30 ch bro tea 2550 26 OTs 
128 Dartry 241 12 ch pre tea 1176. 34 
129 244 17 do ans 130: 29 Se a 
135 Neboda 262 14 ch bro or pek 1400 39 (Messrs. Forbes & Welker| 
136 265 35 do Dro pek 3500 42 Lot Box Pkgs. Name. lb. Ce 
137 268 15 ch pe 1350 37 : é 
138 271 10 do pek sou 800 35 2 Me, AO SOS isan — Gkrets 560 27 
140 A & G 277 23 ch pek Hebb) (80 5 M’Golla 787 2 ch redleaffans 190 24 
141 280 15 do peksou 1350 32bid | 45 Drayton ily oP Oa eon 160 34 
142 283 25 do bro tea 2500 26 bid 16 Mahagaya 820 3 ch bro or pek 206 46 
9 . 4s} = > 
143 Hapugasmulle 286 18 ch bro pek 1980 39 17 323 4 do bro pek Baran 
144 289 16 do pek 1520 35 18 826 6 do pek 334 39 
en ee 8 ae 6 oe pek son 32836 
y 2 32 1 do sou 64 33 
(Mr. H. John. —144,377 lb.] 21 St. Edwards 835 8hf-ch or pek 448 44 
; 4 ‘ : >, 22 8388 7 do  bropek 385 44 
Lot. Box. Pkgs. Name Ib © 23 84119 do  pek 550 36 
3  Galoola 377 31 ch bropek 3100 54 24 844 5 do  peksou 240 34 
4 380 37 do  pekoe 3709 45 bid | 30 Glenorchy 862 3hf-ch pek sou 150 40 
5 383 34 do pek sou 3400 41 31 i 6505) ado dust — 426 25 
14 Koslande 410 17hf-ch bro pek 1020-53 42 Maha Uva 898 6 ch pek sou 610°" 37 
15 413 17 ch  pekoe 1530 45 43 901 1hf-ch- pek fans 80 32 
18 Mount Temple 422 10 do broorpek 1040 40bid | 44 904 3 do dus 270 28. 
19 425 29 do bropek 2610 37 bid | 49 Fairlawn 919 2hf-ch dust 170 (28. 
20 428 14 do ekoe 1092 35bid | 50 F L, inestate 
2) Agra Ouvab 431 42hfch ro or pek mark 922 2 ch bro mix 190 27 
No.1 2688 69 52 Seenagolla 928 6 ch orpek 600 47 
22 484 48 do _ bro or pek a 53 931 5 do pek 500 45. 
No.2 2976 55 54 934 1 do pek sou 100 37 
28 437 18 ch _ or pek 1800 49 55 937 1hf-ch fans 85 32 
oy 440 10 do ekoe 950 46 56 910 1 do dust 8 =. 28 a 
29 Natuwakelle 455 8 do ro pek 800 43 63 - Queensland 961 1 ch bro mix 90 28. 
30 458 10 do  pekoe 1000-37 64 964 1hf-ch dust 80 27 
1 461 30 do peksou 2700 84 65 Macaldenia 967 8 do  bropek 440 43. 


CEYLON PRODUCE SALES LIST. 3 


Lot. Box. Pkgs. 
66 970 S8hf ch 
67 973 7 do 
68 976 1 do 
72 Weyunga- 

watte 988 3 ch 
73 99L 3 hf-ch 
75 Carlabeck 997 8 do 
76 Mudamana 1000 8 ch 
85 Stamford 

Hill 1027 4 hf-ch 
89 Huanuco 1039 7 do 
90 Ismalle 1042 8 ch 
94 B B, in estate 

mark 1054 2 bf-ch 
95 1W057e-k ich 
96 1060 2hf-ch 
97 M F, estate 

mark 1063 2 ch 
98 1066 1 do 
99 19€9 1 do 
103 Weodend 1081 2 ch 
104 LN S, in est. 

mark 1084 3 ch 
105 1037 1 ado 
106 1u90 1 hf-ch 
113 New Gal- 

way 1111 1hf-ch 
114 1114 1 do 
116 Gingranoya 1120 4)hf-ch 
117 Munukettia 

Ceylon in est. 

mark 1123 1 ch 
118 1126. 5 hf-ch 
120 Hentleys 1132 15 do 
122 <i 1138 5 ch 
123 1141 5 hf-ch 
128 Dea Ella 1156 11 do 
129 1169 10 do 
130 1162 5 do 
144 Palmerston 1204 5hf-ch 
145 1207 2 do 
146 1210 2 do 
150 Theydon 

Bois 1222 8 ch 
151 TB, inestate 

mark 1225 1 ch 
152 1228 3 do 
153 1231 4 hf-ch 
159 Gansarapola 1249 7 ch 
171 Monkton 1285 7 ch 
172 1288 6 do 
173 1291 3 do 
174 1294 1 do 
179 Cooroondoo- 

watte 1309 9 hf-ch 
186 P 1330 2 do 
187 1333 3 do 
199 WN 1342 5 do 
191 1345 3 hf-ch 
195 Penrhos 1357 5 ch 
196 1360 3 hf-ch 
262 Stisted 1278 7 do 
203 1381 11 do 
205 1387 3 do 
206 Kelvin 1390 2 ch 
207 1393 2 do 
208 1396 3 hf-ch 
210 Pingarawa 1402 3 ch 
213 Dcorooma- 

della 141i 3 do 
214 1414 4hf-ch 
215 ‘Tillyrie 1417 7 ch 
216 1420 i do 
217 Yataderia 1428 1 do 
218 Beaumont 1426 1 do 
219 Arapolakande 1429 5 do 
222 1438 4 do 
223 1441 2 do 
231 Castlereagh 1465 3 do 
232 1468 7 hf-ch 
233 1471 3 do 
237 Lynsted 1483 15 do 
239 1489 4 do 
256 A inest. mark1540 2 ch 
263 Kabragalla 1561 11 hf-ch 
264 1564 4 do 
269 Yataderia 1579 4 ch 
270 1582 4 hf-ch 
271 1585 5 do 
290 Dunbar 1642 10 do 
2922 DBR 1648 6 do 
293 1651 1 ch 
294 1654 1 do 


Name 


pek 
pek sou 
dust 


pek sou 
dust 


bro pek fans 
sou ~ 


dust 
dust 
sou 


pek 
pek sou 


bro or pek 
fans 


pek sou 


congou 


pek sou 


pek sou No. 2 


bro tea 


pek sou 


pek 
pek sou 
Bee or pek 


pe 
bro or pek 


_ pek sou 


dust 
pek sou 
fans 
dust 
sou 
dust 
dust 
bro tea 
dust 

ek sou 

r pk fans 
dust = 

r pe! 

Be pek fans 
pek sou 
dust 


435 
4860 
360 
80 
84 


{Messrs. Somerville & Co.] 


Low Box. Pkgs. Name. lbs e..c: 
3 Blackburn 865 4hf-ch bro tea 304 33 
7 Hangran Oya 877 6 ch pek sou 440 34 

10 Aterfoyle 886 5 ch pek sou 50033 

11 889 6hfch_ bro pek fans 420 33 bid 

15 Daluk Oya 901 10 hf-ch fans 600 = 34 

16 904 6 do dust 3607 

13 Wilpita 910 6 ch pek 655 35 

1 hf-ch 

19 913 5 ch pek sou 500 = 33 

20 916 2 do fans 200 28 

21 HIS 919 10 hf-ch_ bro pek 600 41 

22 92211 do  pék 660 37 

32 SLG 952)ci3..ch red leaf 225 19 

41 N 979 5Shf-ch dust . 425 29 

45 Waveena 991 6 ch bro pek 600 42 

46 994 7 do pek 595 38 

47 997 1 do pek sou 89 34 

48 1 1 do dust &0 28 

49 Wevatenne 4 6 cn bro pek 540 44 

52 13 6 do con 558 31 

56 Rayigam 25 8 ch pek sou 672 34 

57 Glenailla 28 3hf-ch fans 150 29 

58 31 8 do dust 640 27 

59 34. 1 do bro mix 45 25 

60 37 2 de con 100 30 

63 Killin 46 6 ch bro pek 600 39 

64 49523 ch pek 270 34 

65 62 1 sou 90 $1 

82 Ingeriya 103 2hfch dust 164 28 

91 Deniyaya 130 2 ch pek sou 54) 35 

92 133 2 do sou 190 33 

95 M DR, ines- 

tate mark 142 14hfch peksou 630 35 

104 Henegama 169)."5° chi dust 500 26 

106 Horagoda 175 8 ch ur pek 680 44 

108 18L 8 ch pek sou 680 34 

109 184 2 do dust 200 27 

110 187 1 do con 90 3 

130 Dartry 247-3 -ch dust 282 24 

131 RWG 250 2hf-ch bro pek 160 39 

132 253 2 do pek 110 35 

133 256 5hf-ch pek sou 240 33 

134 259 2 ch dust 225 27 

139 Neboda 214 3hf-ch dust 240 26 

145 Hapugasmulle £92 6 ch unas 660 35 


{Mr. BE. John.] 


Lot. Box. Pkgs. Name, lb. - ¢ 
1 Battaluwatte 371 2 ch bro pek 120 43 
2 374 1 do bro mix 40 32 
6 Galloola 386 2 do dust 200 28 

16 Koslande 416 4 do pek sou 400 39 

17 419 2hf-ch fans 130 37 

25 Mel—Villa 443 11 do bro pek 550 41 

26 446 13 do pekoe 650 35 

27 449 5 do pek sou 250 34 

28 452 1 do dust 67 26 

32 Natuwakelle 464 4 ch bro tea 360 25 

33 467 2 do dust 250 28 

35 Anchor, in est. 

mark 473 5hbf-ch dust 475 27 

88 Koslanda 482 4 ch pek sou 400 39 

39 485 2 do fans 130 36 

43 Galella 497 6 do pek sou 540 39 

47 Nahavilla 509 2 do sou 180 37 

53 SW 5272 do bro pek 212 56 

57 Ottery 539 5 do sou 450 37 

58 512 2 do dust 340 28 

61 Claremont 551 2 do red leaf 190 29 

64 Yahalakele 560 2 do dust 300 28 

74 Rondura 699 3hf-ch dust 270 27 

87 Kotuagedera 6:9 6 ch  pekoe 600 34 bid 


CEYLON COFFEE SALES IN LONDON, 


(From Our Commercial Correspondent.) 
Mincine LANE, September 15. 


“Duke of Argyle.”—North Matale OO, 1 barrel 
and 1 tierce sold at 60s; 1, 1 cask and 1 tierce 
out; 2, 1 barrel sold at 28s; PB, 1 barrel sold 
at 278 ‘6d ; T, 1 cask sold at Qs ; ; NM, 1 barrel 
sold at 23s 6d ; O, 1 barrel sold at 238 6d; 2, 1 
barrel sold at 238° 6d; PB, 1 barrel sold at 23s 
6d. Alloowiharie OO, “| barrel out; O, 1 barrel 
out; 1, 1 barrel sold’ at 37s ; ; PB, of barrel out ; 
T, 1 barrel sold at 24s, 


4 CEYLON PRODUCE SALES 


“Hakata Maru.”—Rosebery OO, 1 barrel out, 
55s refused ; O, 1 barrel out, 55s refused ; 1, 1 
barrel sold at 44s; PB, 1 barrel out; T, 1 barrel 
sold at 24s; 2, 1 bag out at 18s. 

“Clan Macaulay.”—1 Rappahannock, 1 barrel 
out, 50s refused ; 2 ditto, 1 cask and 1 barrel 
out, 50s refused; 3 ditto, 1 tierce out, 35s re- 
fused ; PB, 1 barrel out; T, 1 barrel out. Rap- 
pahannock, 1 bag out. Size 2 Thotulagalla, 1 
barrel and 1 cask out; size 3 ditto, 1 tierce out ; 
PB ditto, 1 barrel out; T ditto, 1 barrel out; 
Thotulagalla, 1 bag out. 


CEYLON COCOA SALES IN LONDON. 


“Clan Ross.”—1 SS in estate mark, Estate 
Cocoa, 49 bags out at 62s ; HGH in estate mark, 
Estate Cocoa, 73 bags out at 72s; A HGA in 
estate mark, 65 bags out at 72s; B HGA in 
estate mark, 76 bags out at 60s. 

‘‘ Staffordshire.”"—F in estate mark, 55 bags 
out at 60s. 

“Clan Alpine.”—MS in estate mark, 52 bags 
out at 60s; MK in estate mark, 16 bags out at 
60s. <Anniewatte, 13 bags out at 7ls; DD in 
estate mark, 58 bags out at 60s. 

“Hakata Maru.”—MAK in estate mark, 48 
bags out at 60s; SC LOA in estate mark, 10 
bags out at 60s. 

‘‘Orient.’”—Bandarapola 1, 5 bags out at 73s. 

“Inaba Maru.”—Dynevor A, 17 bags sold at 
70s ; ditto B, 35 bags sold at 61s; ditto C, 13 
bags sold at 53s; ditto D, 3 bags sold at 47s. 
Ross 1, 52 bags out at 80s, 73 refused; ditto 2, 
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LIST. 


3 bags sold at 56s 6d; ditto 3, 23 bags out at 
57s, 58s refused ; ditto B, 12 bags sold at 40s 6d. 

““Inaba Maru.”—O MAK in estate mark, Estate 
Cocoa, 5 bags out; 1 ditto, 27 bags out; MAK 
in estate mark, 20 bags out, 50s refused ; C ditto, 
8 bags out, 46s refused. Kaduwella, 11 bags out ; 
ditto No. 3, 1 bag sold at 47s. 


CEYLON CARDAMOMS SALES IN 
LONDON, 


“Staffordshire.”—Kobo O, 8 cases out at 3s 2d; 
ditto S, 8 cases out at 1s 7d; ditto seeds, 1 case 
out. 

“Clan Ranald.”—MAF, 2 cases sold at 2s 3d ; 
2 cases sold at Is 9d. 

“Hakata Maru.”—EM & Co., Forest Hill 1, 2 
cases sold at 2s 8d; ditto 2, cases sold at 2s 1d; 
ditto seed, 2 cases out av 2s 6d. 

“‘Sada Maru.”—No mark, 2 packets sold at 2s 1d. 

“Clan Stuart.”—Tonacombe 2, 3 cases out at 
2s 10d; Dryburg 1, 2 cases out at 2s 9d; 2 cases 
out at 2s 7s; ditto 2, 2 cases out at 2s ld. 

““Kangawa Maru.”—Hentimalie seeds, 1 case 
out at 2s 6d. 

““Duke of Devonshire.”—WN 1, 2 cases out at 
2s 4d; ditto 2, 2 cases out at 2s. 

“Clan Stuart.”.—WN Ceylon Malabar, 2 cases 
out at 2s 3d. 

““Clan McPherson.”—Pitakande Group KAS & 
Co. No. 1, 5 cases out at 3s 2d. 

“Tosa Maru.’—M in estate mark, 4 cases out 
at 2s 6d. A 

“Derbyshire.” —AL1, 15 cases out at 2s 3d. 

“City of Cambridge.”—AL1, 10 cases out. 


WORKS. 


~ 


TEA, COFFEE, CINCHONA, COCOA, AND CARDAMOM SALES, 


NO. 40 


CoLomso, 


COLOMBO 


SALES OF TEA 


LARGE LOTS. 


Messrs &. Benham & Co. 


[ 38,090 Ib.] 

Let. Bax, Pkgs WNa.ne. lb 
1 Halgolle 7 4 ch bro pek 2400 
2 10 24 do or pek 22r0 
3 13 26 co pek 2340 
4 16 14 do pek sou 1190 
7 Mandara 

Newara 25 60hf-ch bro pek 3180 
8 28 62 do pek 2728 
9 81 21 do pek sou 903 

10 Gonakelle 34 95 hf-ch bro pek 5035 
11 ME 37 38 ch bro pek 3800 

12 ‘40 21 do pek 1995 

13 43 25 do pek sou 2125 

u46TT 46 11 ch bro pek 1067 

15 49 18 do pek 1692 

16 62 20 do pek sou 1600 

17 Peria Gall Bfy BPH ada bro or pek 3200 

18 58 22 do or pek 1870 

Messrs. Forbes & Walker. 
(463,106 Ib.) 

Lot. Box. Pkgs. Name. Ib. 
6 Bickley 1690 17hf-ch fans 1971 
7 1693 9 do dust 756 
9 Elfindale 1699 9 ch pek 855 

10 1702 20 do fans 2000 

11 Karabusnawa 1705 84hf-ch bro pek 1700 

12 1708 21 do pek 10350 

15 Kelaneiya and 

Braemar 1717 14 ch bro or pek 1400 

16 1720 14 do or pek 1400 

ile 1723 12 do pek 1200 

18 Grace Land 1726 15hf-ch bro pek 825 

19 1729 16 do pek 800 

23 Trewardena 1741 9 ch bro pek 900 

24 1744 13 do pek 1235 

30 Yalatenne 1762 22hf-ch broorpek 1320 

31 1765 18 do or pek, 1026 

32 1768 15 do pek 795 

34 Nakiadenia 1774 12 ch bro pek 1140 

85 1777 13 do pekoe 1040 

36 1780 10 do pek sou 800 

37 1783 7 do bro pek 

fans 770 

38 Kincora 1786 51 ch bro pek 3060 

40 1792 9 ch pek No. 2 810 

41 Tymware 1795 22hf-ch or pek 1100 

42 1798 35 do pek 1575 

43 1801 27 do pek sou 1215 

47 Ealaoya 1813 15 ch bro pek 1425 

48 1816 12 do pek 1020 

49 1819 9 do pek sou 765 

538 Vogan 1831 44 ch bro pek 4400 

Bal oar 1834 45 do pek 4050 

58 Wuaitalawa 1846 87 hf-ch ro pek 4350 

59 1849 95 do pek 4750 

60 1852 59 do pek sou 2950 

62 Glengariffe 1858 24hf-ch bro pek 1320 

63 1861 14 do or pek 700 

64 1864 19 do bro or pek 1140 

65 1867 29 ch pek 2610 

66 1870 12 do pek sou 960 
69 Ismalle 1879 15 ch sou 1275 

71 1885 18hf-ch dust 1530 
72 Glendon 1888 27 ch bro pek 2565 

73 1891 30 do pek 2400 

74 1894 15 do pek sou 1275 

97 HighForest 1903 30hf-ch orpek No.1 1680 

78 - 1906 36 do do — ,, 2 i872 

79 1909 30 do bro or pek 1500 
85 Ascot 1927 46 ch bro pek 4140 

86 1930 14 do broorpek 1400 

87 1933 12 do pek 1030 
88 1936 12 do pel sou 1020 
89 1939 10 do bro pek 
‘ fans 1000 
90 Anningkande 1942 15 ch bra pek 1500 
91 Agra Oya 1945 16 ch pe 1360 
98 Sirikandura 1966 17 ch bro pek 1700 
99 1969 13 do ek 1170 
101 1975 8 do peksou 720 


OcroBER 16, 1899. 


Lot. Box. 
105 Knavesmira 1987 
106 1990 
109 1999 
112 Naseby 2008 
113 20LL 
114 1014 
115 2017 
117 Harrington 2023 
118 2026 
126 Munukettia 
Ceylon in est. 
mark 2050 
127 2053 
128 2056 
129 2059 
125 EKtte polla 2077 
174 West Holy- 
rood 2185 
176 2191 
176 2194 
177 Torwcod 2197 
178 2200 
179 2203 
180 2206 
181 2209 
185 Kirklees 2221 
186 2224 
187 4227 
188 2230 
193 Weoya 2245 
194 2248 
195 1 
196 4 
198 10 
203 Pallagodda 40 
209 43 
210 46 
21 49 
212 52 
213 Clunes 55 
214 58 
215 61 
216 64 
219 Erracht 73 
220 76 
221 79 
223 85 
225 Massena 91 
226 94 
230 Ganapalla 106 
231 109 
232 112 
233 115 
234 118 
235 121 
236 Letchmey 124 
239 Non Pariel 133 
240 136 
241 139 
246 Morankande 154 
248 160 
250 Dunkeld 166 
251 169 
252 172 
253 Killarney 7D 
254 178 
255 181 
256 184 
264 Digdola 208 
265 211 
266 KPW 214 
267 217 
268 220 
269 223 
271 AMB 229 
272 232 
274 Halwatura 238 
275 241 
276 244 
277 Waratenne = 247 
278 250 
284 Walpita 268 
285 yA 
293 A 295 
304 Cooroondoo- 
watte 328 
306 Florence 334 
308 340 
309 343 


Price :—123 cents each 3 copie& 
30 cents ; 6 copies 4 rupee, 


Pkgs. 


21 hf-ch 
38 do 
19 ch 


68 hf-ch 
20 


Name lb, 
bro pek 1900 
pek 2430 
pek 1350 
bro or pek 1218 
or pek 1056 
pek 728 
fans 760 
or pek 990 
pe 810 
or pek 1050 
bro pek 2090 
pek 1520 
pek sou 810 
bro pek 1400 
pek sou 1680 
fans 2160 
dust 1445 
bro or pek 725 
bro pek 3256 
pek 1760 
pek sou 1200 
iro pek 

fans 910 
bro or pek 1080 
or pek 2i00 
pek 1520 
psk sou 1080 
bro pek 2700 
or pek 3400 
pek 2420 
pek sou 32:0 
dust 1500 
bro or pek 1300 
bro pek 1900 
or pek 1275 
pek 1440 
pek sou 990 
bro or pek 1710 
bro pek 2210 
pek 3840 
pek sou 900 
bro or pek 700 
bro pek 1200 
pek 2625 
bro pek 

fans 700 
bro pek 3400 
pek 1060 
or pek 1620 
bro or bek 1Cd0 
bro pek 1800 
pek 3120 
pek sou 1500 
bro pek 

fans 1000 
dust 980 
bro pek 1176 
pek 896 
pek sou 891 
or pek 990 
pek 1530 
bro pek 2460 
or pek 1140 
pek 1350 
bro or pek 1650 
pek sou 1425 
fans 1100 
dust 765 
bro pek 1890 
pek 2170 
broor pek 1680 
bro pek 1375 
pek 3050 
pek sou 765 
bro pek sou 2392 


dust 1584 
bro pek 2100 
pek 3750 
pek sou 2880 
bro pek 1020 
pek 1360 
bro pek 2800 
pek 1700 
bro mix 1260 
pek 770 
or pek 728 

ek 2376 
pek sou 1105 


Z CEYLON PRODUCE SALES LIST. 
EE RE SS ee 
Lou. Box. Pkgs. Name. ce | Lot. Box. Pkgs. Name. Ib. e. 
310 343 14 ch sou 1050 © 82 bid | 86 655 53 ch pek — 4240 39 
312 Abbotsleigh 352 18 do or pek 1638 66 BT es 653 28hfch bromix 1960 38 
313 355 €3 do  pek 5544 45bid | $8 O’Kande 661 112 hfch bro pek fan6720 38 
314 358 30 do peksou 2550 40 89 664 18 do sou 125033 
315 BP 261 14hf-ch dust 1330 26 BD ie Be 667 28 do dust Za ai, 8 
316 K W 364 22hf-ch bropek 1210 44bid | 106 Kilin 715 7 ch bro pek 700 38 
317 367 18 ch  pek 1710  39hbid | 110 M 727 20 ch bre pek 2000 43 bid 
318 370 12 do ek sou 1020 35 iil 730 13 do  pek 105037 
319 73 14hf-ch broorpek 756 55 112 733 17 do  peksou 1445 33 bid 
320 376 21 do bro pe 1155 42 113 Oakham 726 24hf-ch or pek 960 52 
391 379 10 ch pek 860 39 114 739 24 do bro pek 1440 54 
322 382 13 do pek sou 1144 35 115 : 742 21 ch  pek 189041 bid 
323 Queensland 385 14hf-ch broorpek 700 77 118 Ferriby vol 21 ch bropek 2100 38 
304 388 7 ch bro pek 700 51 119 754 27 do pek £295 34 
395 391 8 do or pek 720 59 120 757 18 do ek sou 1350 32 
396 394 18 do  pek 15380 45 126 Morata 775 27 ch ro pek 2565 44 
328 Hopton 4.0 27 do bropek 2700 50bid | 127 778 28 do  pek 2095 38 
329 403 22 do  pek 2020 42 bid | 128 ‘ 781 37 do peksou 2960 34 bid 
336 Mawaliganga- 129 Mora Eliya 784 31hf-ch bro or pek 1798 42 
watte 424 16hf-ch broor pek 880 56 130 187 21 do or pek 105043 
337 427 25 do or pek 1050 40 131 790 293-ch pek 1885 939 
338 430 42 ch bro pek 4200 38 132 193 22 ch peksou 1760 35 
339 433 35 do  pek sou 2800 35 137 Weodthorpe 808 11 ch  pek 946 = 87 
341 L 439 17 do fans 1360 16 bid | 138 : 811 41 do  pek sou 858 BA 
342 FF 442 16 do bro pek 1600 37 bid | 140 Kelani 817 24 ch bro pek 1920 42 
B43 445 23 do  pek 1955 32bid | 141 820 12 do broorpek 1200 41 
344 448 15 do peksou 1350 31bid } 142 823 12 do  pek 1020 37 
345 MA 451 25 do pek fans 2475 27 bid | 143 826 12 do peksou 1020 234 
350 Middleton 466 24 do bropek 2400 53 148 Galphele 841 38hf-ch bropek 2090 45 
351 469 21 do pek 1890 45 149 844 41 do  pek 2050 39 
352 Harrow 472 13hf-ch proorpek 845 67 150 Galphele B 47 11 ch bro pek 1100 42 
353 475 25 ch  pek 2500 45 bid | Lot ¢ 50 13 do  pek 1170 36 
354 478 10 do  pek sou 900 43 155 A X, in estate 
366 Yataderia 484 23 do broorpek 2415 42 bid mark 862 9 ch  pek sou 796 32 
35. 487 39 do bro pek 4017 387bid | 157 HS, in estate : 
358 490 23 do or pek 2185 37 mark 868 32 ch bro pek 3220 37 bid 
359 493 84 de pek 7224 35 158 3 871 25 do pek 2375 34 bid 
300 HEM 498 9 do broorpek 765 & 159 A 5 B, in estate — : 
361 499 17 do bropek 1700 41bid mark 874 34 brotea 2890 24 bid 
362 502 16 do pek 1360 39 163 BY . 886 26 ch bro tea 2210 24 bid 
363 505 10 do ek sou 850 39 164 Monrovi 889 32 ch bro pek 3200 42 
364 5(8 8 do ro pek fans 720 39 166 895 29 do  pek 2755 37 
366 Pine Hill 514 19hf-ch bro orpek 1140 65 167 ; 898 9 do  peksou 900 34 
367 517 31 do or pek 1798 «= 47 170 R P, in estate ; 
368 520 32 ch pek : 2720 41 mark 907 23 ch pek sou 2300 30 bid 
375 Hayes 541 15 do pek sou 1250  35bid | 171 Tiddydale 910 22hf-ch bropek 1100 37 
386 Great Valley 574 14 do  pek 1260 43 bid | 172 913 19 ch  pek 171033 
387 FredsRuhe 577 44 do bro pek 4400 37 173 ; 916 14 do peksou 1260 31 
388 580 59 do pek 5310 35 177 M AT, in es- : 
389 583 21 do  pek sou 1890 33 tate mark 928 24 ch  peksou 2400 30 bid 
392 Pine Hill 502 44 do pek 3740 40 bid | 178 Eilandhu 931 8 do bropek 9800 38 
394 DM V 598 14 do  bropek 1260 37 bic | 179 934 8 do  pek 760 33 
395 601 17 do pek 1394 85 181 C D W- 930 30 ch pek 2850 36 bid 
399 Glencorse 613 20 do bropek 1600 40bid | 182 Handrookande 943 i12hf-ch bro pek 660 41 
400 616 19 do broorpek 1805 44 183 946 12 do  pek 600 35 
401 619 15 do pek 1125 36bid | 186 DW 955 34 ch  pek 3060 38_— 
402 622 11 do peksou 825 33 187 KL 958 11 ch pek sou 996 306 bid 
189 964 12hf-ch dust 1080 29 
199 AS 967 27 ch bro pek 2700 = 44 bid 
Cnt s lle & C ar au 30 a pek 2700 = 36 big 
(Be: srs, omer vi o.— 73 24 do ek sou 2064 = 33: bi 
Be ae eae 193 I1GH GGL S4 chs Se peEn  sGngeimUe Dut 
2 2705 Ib.] 197 ST S88 27 ch peksou 160 30 bid 
q 198 i 991 42 du fans 1694 34 
Lot tox. Pigs. Name. lb. cc. 199 D T, in estate 
lo Ons Te. chil akee teed 5 mar, 994 32 ch or pek 2980 ©=37 bid 
23 Metliagodda 361 0 ch bro pek 1000 a 200 eae paate 7 br 21 bi 
27 Yarrow 74 hf-ch bro pek 4144 47 201 woy oor ep TS ch TRO Ue 140 21 bid 
23 39 do Dek 1950 40 ae ane 17 ch pek 1760 35 bid 
20 L Ohf-ch dust 76527 His ba h : 5 
31 9 Gh Bronte 900 30 mar 4 13 ¢ or pek 1500 37 
32 Carney 20 hf-ch — bro pek 100 44 SS 
33 27 do pek 1215 38 
34 tA 17 do pek sou 850 383 
38 Mipitiakand (Mr. H. John. —200,532 lb.] 
Ceylon 51L 26 ch pek sou 2080 83 
39 Mossille bd 12 ch bro pekfansl:00 36 Lot. Box. Pkgs. Name. Ib. ¢. 
42 5¥3 12hf-ch dust 1020 9 5 
44 Dikmukalana 629 25hf-ch bropek 1375 49 5 Hgueerle ae s a bone eis By 
45 582 30 do .orpekK 150 43 3 MR 695 8hf-ch f 712 38 
46 535 22 do  pek 1100 39 Bee ile sas 712 38 
47 638 10 do pek sou 912 35 5 ee eae roe oh “ ore ieee me 
51 Oolapane 550 8hfch dust 720 27 7 Visual hf. h bean zs ae 
53 PT N, in estate 8 Y, TOMBE Cha eo See eee 
mark 556 20hf-ch pek sou 1000 30 bid 9 aa 713 14 ae Babee! tare a 
57 Citrus 568 26 ch bro pek 2600 40 10 716 9 do  peksou 900 = 
a oe 26 de se ie 7340 ae 16 Kila 736 g @ broorpek 7600 41 
ie Harangalla Hs ae cn BE pek 950 44 18 40 3 dG Ter acu ap Ss 
698 25 do e 225 7 
69 Charlie Hill 604 14 hf-ch Bes pek 770 a7 et oe vag: o dg ee ek Bs 080 a 
76 Bayigam 625 41 ch bropek 4100 38 22 752 21 Ke were 
77 628 31 do or pek 2542 39 2 7e5°42 de> tenet eee ee ‘ 
78 631 85 do pe) 2800 37 Od Eila ee 50 a tot k ee = 4 
24 Doragalla 649 15 do bro or pek 1500 50 25 761 9 do angie 1080 35 
85 652 18 do bro pek 1800 45 26 764 11 do dust 1320-27 


CEYOLN PRODUCE SALES LIST. 


3 
Lot Box Pkgs. Name. Ib, ¢ Lot. Box. Pkgs. Name. Ib, ec. 
27 Glentilt Lee eee oune as 8 Elfindale 1696 4 ch bro pek 400 37 
vas oe oe hfch fi or pek 1485 67 13 Karabusnawa 1711 7hf-ch  pek sou 350 33 
29 Cleveland Te aoe doepereow 21600, 45 14 1714 4 do sou 200-22 
30 735 2: ‘ z 2 732 9 a ks 450 
Gh Templestowo 785 25 ch broorpek 2900 58 | 20 Gace Zand 1182 9 do peksou = OL 
34 Meee Stole por ves er et See y 17388 1 do sou 72 30 
35 791 26 do  pekoe 2 Ap eon : t 
36 Ottery 791 28 do  broorpek 2800 45 bid 25 Trewardene vee 4 ee bek sou aN a 
37 OTE OS OF ou bee sopetsgs 27 1753 2 do pekfans 190 28 
38 Sy Orem eee 2 ‘a | 28 1756 2 do dust 250 27 
40 B—-K—D Se So aitco tee. dare, ae WN ce 1759 2 do bromix 190 22 
Ch SEOHERG) ee i Sn nekees 1125 42 33 Yellatenne 1771 2hf-ch pek sou 100 38 
oe 8 10 da eksou 1090 41 39 Kincora 1789 4 ch pek 340 40 
44 Glasgow at ipiell pease To00i'= 80 44 Frotoft 1804 Ghf-ch dust 510 26 
45 Sey pone ek 45 1807 4hf-ch fans 260 35 
46 AgraOuvah 9824 39hfch pecior Pe Seatat i@ BDWP TeINeaaa ME Taunt 340-98 
827 41 do bro or pek 50 Klaoya 1822 5 ch bropekfans 350 35 
a7 No. 2 2542 «5G 51 Springwood 1825 8 ch  congou 680 = 33 
830 32 do or pek 1696 49 55 Vogan 1837 7 ch  pek sou 595 38 
48 S “4 ‘ 950 51 56 1340 3 do broorpek 330 36 
By 339 23 Lech pekfans 1909 35 57 1843 7 hf-ch dust 595.2 
a ey 20 do bro pek 1060. ga hjq | 6! Waitalawa 1855 7hf-ch dust 630 29 
53 A—B—M CE Ae EO RS bid 67 Glengariffe 1873 6hf-ch fans 402 37 
54 Ottery eee ce ococy ek 250 80 68 1876 8 ch dust 64029 
53 correc ae 10 ; 70 Ismalle 1882 3hf-ch fans 225 «29 
56 Sedo pence Be ee 75 G 1897 4 ch sou 360 32 
58 W—D—N 860 26hf-ch bro pek fans 1560 37 76 1900.2 do aust 270 27 
ppp eeemn calor 1/808 295 Gor bro pek |. 1305. 46 80 Kuirrimettia 1912 4 ch bro mix 400 34 
60 NS ee to ea Soa ee 81 1915 4 do fans 400 35 
61 Sone Ou dom pekee eae 82 1918 3 do dust 360 27 
ape con Ogi 808 22) do. bro oF peli, 12541 68 83 1921 6 do unas 54035 
a Biep eS 4, OL pe catiaee 92 AgraOya 1948 3hf-ch dust 240 24 
65 NE OG ee a a 1951 7 do fans 490 33 
70 Y,inest. mark 896 12 do pek sou 1003 = 32 bid 94 OHS 1954 5 ch bro pek 500-33 
71 Agramaldeniya899 7 edoe ‘ : Fer a 95 1987 6 do pee 500 30 
epee oan 96 1960 1 do peksou 100 37 
73 Bees Houle Nib ea eUR coecoae eae te 82 1963 4 do fans 480 29 
74 i 2 ok . 100 Sirikandura 1972 2 ch pek No. 2 180 34 
78 B-—T—Y 920 13 do pek sou 1144 41 bid 102 1978 2 do ast 290 33 
79. Iona 923 33 hf-ch BEOIOL ek 1815 73 103 1981.1 do aust 66 30 
oor Bae a TCR Cunene «~.1700).. 88 104 Knavesm re 1984 13hf-ch or pek 650 44 bid 
84 Poilakande 938 59 do ro pe. 5900 42 107 1993 8 ch pek sou 560 33 
85 See OR Rue gl Sole! i a ibe 108 1996 3hf-ch dust 255 27 
86 oe ar ate BOO aoe sak |} 110 2002 1 ch bro tea 80 20 
pee Ge Donen cE croak S00 ae bid i GAM 2005 10 hf-ch bro mixed 500 20 
94 Oo) eas ko Lal oro 43 bi 116 Harrington 202013 do bro or pek 650 70 
95 97L 42 do pek sou 3024 35 bid 119 5 9029 1 ch pek 110 39 
96 Kadien Lena 974 11hf-ch bro or pek 190 082 aanido ORS etansey 250 38 
97 977 12 ch sueou 130038 121 POS ge ie COR CUSL 160), 28 
98 Mount Temple 980 19 do broorpek 1900 38 bid 86 Ettapolla eee a wo epek ers 2 
99 983 19 do  bropek No.11653 37 bid 138 a086mdlerdo. aidust 69 26 
100 986 18 do bropek No.21728 36 bid 147. 'St. Leonards 
101 989 20 do pekoe 1500 34 bid 3 
103 Sinna Godda 995 42 do bro or pek 4200 43 bid on Sea 2107 6 ch bro orpek 630 39 
104 Ferndale 998 15 do broorpek 1500 49 148 2110 4 do or pek 380 39 
105 1 18 do _ pekoe 1620 40 149 2113 7 do pek 630 34 
109 Maskeliya 13 20hf-ch broorpek 1000 71 150 2116 1 do dust _ 90) 27 
110 16 18 ch or pek 1620 46 151 2119 3 do bro mix 210 28 
111 19 15 do  pekoe 1350 40 156 Allerton 2134 1 ch bro mix 100 20 
112 228 18)-do pek sou 1080 38 157 2137 Lhf-ch dust 80 26 
116 Lameliere 84 18 do pek sou 1350 37 158 214¢ 1 ch red leaf 100 20 
117 E—E 87 18hf-ch bro pek fans 993 35 159 z 2143 1 do dust 120 27 
118 Bellongalla 40 44 do - bro pek 2464 39bid | 160 No5,in estate 
119 43 20 do pekoe 1600 26 mark 2146 1 ch dust 88 27 
130 I—A 76 10 ch pekdust 1490 28bid | 161 BFB 2149 4hf-ch unas 220 32 
131 Bowhill 79 23 do pro pek 2300 44 170 LGA 2176210 ich or pek 100 34 
132 82 9 do pekoe 810 39 171 2179 2 do pek 200 33 
135 DD 91 12 do sou 1104 = 21 bid | 172 2182 1 do pek sou 10032 
138 Glassaugh 100 26hbf-ch or pek 1352 60 bid | 173 2185 5 do _ bro tea 500 = 30 
139 103 24 do bro or pek 1560 60 189 Kirklees 2233) 42)%ch congou 166 32 
140 106 24 ch pekoe 2280 48 190 2226 5 do pek fans 550 33) 
741 109 8 do pek sou 800 42 191 2239 4 do ust 360 28 
142 H, inest. mark 112 15 do 192 Weoya 2242 4 do bro or pek = 400 36 
1hf-ch sou 1126 39.27 197 7 5 ch sou 4150 30 
217 Clunes 67 3 ch dust 270 26 
218 70 3 do per fans 210 29 
i 222 Erracht 82-8. ¢ pek sou 680 33 
SMALL LOTS. 224 8§ 1 do  pek dust 1756 
227 Massena 7 10 hf-ch pek sou 560 3: 
2) - ans 2 31 
(Messrs. E Benham & Co.] eee eto ane 
] B x. Pkeos. Nan F i 237 Letchmey 127. 2 ch tro pek fans 270 ap 
kas ae if) a; HD . 238 130 1 do pek fans 120 a9 
5 Halgolle 19 2 ch fans 256 30 242 Non Pariel 132 2hf-ch bropekfans 1:3 4: 
6 4 22,1 do dust 165 27 243 145 1 do bropekdust 90 33 
19 Peria Galla 61 2 do fans 289 28 244 S 148 4 ch pek sou 316 al 
245 151 7 ‘ do Sou 630 35 
247 Morankande 157 11 hf-ch ro ek Gis 46 
(Messrs. Forbes & Walker] Sy nes 163 d7o0Ch@s Bek isoik eaOtenSe 
Lot Box Pkgs. Name. ; : 260 SS A inest. 
Lo 8 © Ip e mark 196 4 do bro pek 335 36 
1 Ugurassa 1678 lhf-ch bro pek 47 34 261 199 4 do pek 360 34. 
2 1678 1 do pek 44 28 262 202 2 do bro mix 148 29 
3 Wolleyfield 1681 1 ch bro pek iOmnot 263 205 2 do pek dust 231 28 
4 1684 1 do pek 85 BL 270 KPW 226 2hf-ch dust 170-26 
5 1687 2hf-ch pek 80 3L 273 AMB 235 6 ch red leaf 552 OP 


4 

Lot Box. Pkgs) Name. _ Ib. 

286 Walpita 274 8 ch pek sou 640 33 

287 Panmure 277 5 do pek sou 450 33 

288 280 Thf-ch dust 595 BL 

289 Hill Side 283 6 ch bro pek €00 40 

290 286 6 do  pek 540-84 

291 289 4 do pek sou 320 32 

292 292 3 do sou 240 30 

308 Cooroondoo- ~ 

watta 325 8hf-ch bro pek 44) 49 

305 331 11 do pek sou 605 37 

307 Florence 337 3 ch bro pek 300 45 

311 349 4 do fans 449 35 

327 N BD 397 3 do bro mix 255 22 

330 Hopton 406 7% do pek sov 665 37 

331 409 4 do sou 380 35 

834 412 4 do dust 400 29 

340 Mawaliganga- 

watte 436 4hf-ch dust 360 26 

355 Harrow 481 1 do dust 90 27 

365 HGM 511 5hf-ch dust 425 27 

369 Pine Hill 523 5 ch pek sou 425 37 

370 526 3hf-ch dust 255 27 

390 WA 586 2 do dust 280 28 

391 589 1 do bro mix 105 24 

392 Woodlark 595 3 do 

lhf-ch pek Eyal 33 

396 DMV 604 5 ch pek sou 425 33 

397 607 3 do fans 285 31 

328 610 2 do bre tea 140 29 

403 Glencorse 625 1 do dust 167 28 

{Messrs. Somerville & Co] 

Lou Box. Pkgs. Name. beac: 
27 298 5 ch sou 435 30 
3 Polduwa 301 4 ¢ bro pek 400 37 
4 304 4 do pek 410 32 

1 hf-ch 
5 307 2 ch pek sou 230 32 
1 hf-ch 
6 310 1 ch fans 140 30 
1 hf-ch 
7 313 1 do dust 60 27 
8 Paragahakande316 4 ch bro pek 400 41 
9 319 5 ch pek 425 34 
10 822 2 do pek sou 180 81 
i1 325 1 do fans 140 30 
1 hf-ch 

12 Sangaly Toppe 328 2hfch bro tea 150 981 

13 331 3 do pek dust 270 27 

14 334 2 ch red leaf 180 26 

15 HB 337 2hf-ch bro pek 100 43 

16 340 2 do or pek 100 38 

17 343 4 do pek 200 34 

18 346 4 do pek sou 200 31 

19 349 2 ck red leaf 270 20 

20 GA Ceylon 352 5 ch pek 405 33 

Q1 355 7 do pek sou 462 31 

22 358 Shf-ch dust 640. 26 

24 Mettiagoda 364 4 ch  pek 400 34 

25 367 4 ch pek sou 409 81 

26 870 2 do dust 260 26 

29 Yarrow 379 Lhf-ch dust 80 27 

35 Carney 397 1hfch  pek fans 50 28 

36 505 2 do sou 100 31 

37 508 1 do dust 50 27 

40 Mossville bl 2 ich pek 180 36 

41 520 1 do bro pek 90 49 

43 526 4 do red leaf 360 25 

48 Radage, H D P541 6hf-ch bro pek 300 38 

49 544 4 do pek 200 83 

50 547 2 do pek sou 100 31 

52 PTN, in estate 

mark 553 8hf-ch bro pek 448 36 

54 559 3 do pek fans 168 27 

55 562 1 do dust 82 26 

56 FP W, Maske- 

liya 565 6 ch bro mix 540 Hl 

69 Citrus 577 2 ch dust 30) 27 

68 FB 601 8hfch unas 115 31 

70 Charlie Hill 607 8hfch pek 440 34 

71 610 3 do pek fans 225 27 

72 RBEKP 613 5 ch bro pek 400 40 
3 616 2 do or pek 200 40 

619 8 do pek 255 85 

622 2 do pek sou 160 32 

79 Rayigam 634 6 ch pox sou . 510 32 
Hs T 637 8 ch roorpek 303 36 
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thie a | 


Name 


bro pek 
bro or pek 
pek 

pek sou 
pek sou 


Name, 


pek sou 
pek dust 


bro or pek 
pek sou 
fans 

dust 

pek sou 

pek sou 
dust 

dust 

pek sou 

bro pek fans 
sou 

dust 

bro pek fans 
pekoe 


pek sou 
bro cr pek 

fans 
dust 


sou 
dust 


bro pek fans 
pek sou 

bro pek fans 
pek sou 
dust 

pek sou 

pek sou 

pek sou 


Lot Box Pkgs. 
81 640 4hf-ch 
82 643 4 do 
83 646 2 do 
91 MG 670 2 ch 
92 673 4 do 
93 676 4 do 
94 679 4 do 
05 Oise 682 1 ch 
96 685 2 do 
97 688 1hf-ch 
107 Killin 718 4 ch 
103 Ravenoya 721 8 hfech 
109 ; 72410 do 
116 Oakham 745 € ch 
117 748 3 hf-ch 
121 Ferriby 160) el aich 
122 763 4 ch 
123 766 2 do 
133 Mora Ella 796 1ich 
134 793 3hf-ch 
135 802 3 do 
136 Woodthorp: . 805 6 ch 
139 814 3 do 
144 Kahatagala 829 5 ch 
145 832. 2 do 
146 835 3 do 
147 &38 2 do 
152 Galphele B 853 5 ch 
153 A X, in estate 
mark 856 4 ch 
154 859 6 do 
156 865 2 do 
165 Monrovia 892 6 ch 
168 RO 901 2 ch 
169 904 1 do 
180 Rilandhu 937 1 ch 
182 Handrookande 943 12 hf-ch 
183 946 12 do 
184 949 3 do 
185 952 1 do 
188 KL 961 7 ch 
194 Wevatenne 979 9hf-ch 
195 982 7 do 
196 985 6 do 
[Mr. E. John.] 
Lot. Box. Pkgs. 
6 Gangawatte 704 6 ch 
11 Kataboola 719 7hf-ch 
19 Kirkoswald 748 1 do 
1 box 
31 Cleveland 779 &hf-ch 
32 782 3 do 
39 Ottery €03 1 ch 
43 Gonavy 515 4 do 
50 Agra Ouvah 836 6 do 
52 842 4hf-ch 
57 Ottery 85 «I= ch 
62 Kandaloya 872 6hf-ch 
66 Brownlow 884. 7 ch 
67 GL 887 4 do 
68 890 Shf-ch 
69 893 5 do 
72 Agramaldeniya902 7 ch 
81 Iona 929 4t do 
82 932 5 hf-ch 
83 35 3 do 
87 MTP, 34, in 
est. mark 947 4 ch 
88 950 6 do 
102 BPS 992 1 do 
106 Maryland 455) do 
107 Tee aado 
108 Anamallai LO sido, 
118 Maskeliya 25 6 do 
114 28 3 do 
115 81 9 do 
120 Bellongalla 46 9 do 
121 49 5 hf-ch 
122 L—E—L BAe Bega 
123 55 ©6455 hf-ch 
128 CL 70 38 ch 
129 73 4 hbf-ch 
133 Bowhill 85 7 ch 
134 88 2 do 


OBSERVER PRIKAVING WORKS. 


dust 


TEA, COFFEE, CINCHONA, COCOA, AND CARDAMOM SALES. 


: ee : = So ais De 105 
NO. 41 Concese, OurosEn ast 1899. Pricz:—124 cents each 3 copi 


30 cents ; 6 copies 4 rupee. 
COLOMBO SALES OF TEA Lot. Box Pkgs. Name. Ib. e¢. 
bo 124 991. 21 ch bro pe 210) 43 
125 994 22 do or pe 1870 47 
LARGE LOTS. 126 997 43 do pekoe 4085 39 
——= 127 1000 23 gore pek gou 2070 34 
129 Hi Forest 1606 21 hf-c or pek No. 1 1155 70 
E. Benham & Co. 130 : 1009 21 do bro or pek 1386 53 
> [24,290 Ib.] 131 ee 1012. 21 ae Pek : 987 47 
182 Carfax 1015 16 ¢ ro or pek 1600 55 
Lot. Box, .Pkgs Na.ne. Ib cc. 133 1018 17 door pel 1530 47 
2 Mapitie: 1 lu ch — bropek 1009 41 134- 1021 19 do . pe W100 41 
3 Mapitigams a 13. do DoE Na! 1 1170 38bid | 185 Patiagama 1024 13 do bro orpek 715 6L 
6 Battalgala 23.17 do pek sou 1369 36 136 1027. 12. do or pek 1020 4t 
7 Meddakande 26 19 ch bro or pek 1900 45 137 1030 33 do pek 2808 40 
8 29 21 do bro pek 2100 40 138 i 1033 17 do pek sou 1445 35 
9 32 40 do pek 3800 33 139 Galapitakan- : 
10 35 15 do peksou 1350 - 34 de 1039 $ ch — or pek 760 45 
11 Gonakeile 388 14 ch bro pek 1512 48 bid | 140 1039 21 de bro pek 2700. 52 
12 41 13 do — pek 113L 45 141 1042 13 do pek 1300 41 
15 Orpington 50 32 ch bro pek 3200 36 bid | 148 Augusta 1063 5 ch — dust 75 25 
16 53 26 do _pek aSu2 (SDE a eeroupa gy \CIBPUe) chic bio opel 1Gcojaddaas 
p s & i r j 5 . > 
ag G6 2047. do0 bekieen oN Supt ii 1081 16 do or pek 1440 45 
165 1034 23 do pek 2070 41 
158 Nahalma 1093 11 ch sou 1100 ByA 
Messrs. Forbes & Walker. 172 Drayton 1135 53 ch pek 450541 
% 173 1158 24 do pek sou 2040 37 
[553,397 1b.) 187 Carberry (1180 21 ch bropek — 1890-3 
188 1°83 25 do pek 2250 32, 
Lot. . Box. Pkgs. Name. Ib. ¢. 189 Tisehrisy down Wek) sou 799-89 
7 New Peacock 646 18hf-ch pek fans 15320 33 190 1189 19 do bro tea 1710 25 
18 Maldeniya 679 20 ch bro or pek 2100 44 192 GK 1195 8 ch dust 1120 24 
19 682 33 do er pek 2970 2¢ .193 Stafford 1198 15hf-ch broorpek 960 60 
20 685 44 do pek 8828 37 194 1201 10, ch or pek 1000 60 
21 688 380 do pek sou 2550 33 195 1204. 13 do pek 1170 49 
22 Dambags- j 200 Seenagolla 1219 384hf-ch; bro pek 2210 56 
tulawa 69! 33 ch bro or pek 3864 Tt 201 1222307 ch or pek 700 51 
93 694 28 do bro pek 9856 42 bid | 202 1225 9 do pek 9.0 44 
24 697 23 do pek 2070. 40 204 Galkadua 123t .14 ch bro pek 1540 37 
25 700 8 do pek sou 184 39 205 1234 17. do pek 17C0 35 
27 Holton 706 17 ch bro pek 1615 42 206 1237. 12 do pek sou 1200 31 
28 se L6e co. do 1620 42 209 HighForest 1246 24hf-ch. or pek 
99 7L9 13 do pek 1040 38 No. 1 1344 
30 ail PAAR (6) do 960 38 210 1249 26 do or pek 1352 
81 712 20 do pek sou 1600 £4, Del 1252 17 do bro or pek 1122 
35 Palm Garden 724 8 ch bro pek 920. 85 212 Bloomfield 1255 11 ch bro pek 1153 
36 727 10 do pek 1060 23 215 1264 9 do pe® fans 7238 
837 730 7 do pek sou 700 31 217 Polatagama 1270 48 ch bro pek 4500 
46 Nillomally, 243 1273 26 do. orpek 22.10 
OBE C,in est. 219 1276 .51 do pek 4590 
mark 757 13 ch bro or pek 1378 61 220 1279 20 do pek sou 2000 
47 760 26 do or pek 2340 43 221 1282 5 do dust £00 
48 763 26 do bro pek 2600 47 222 Inverness 1285 73 hi-ca bro pek 4015 
49 766 13 do pek 1066 42 223 1288 40 ch pek 300 
50 769 23 do pek sou 1610 37 224 1291 17 do pek sou 1530 
64 Kelaniya and 233 Ruanwella 1218 42 ch or pelkk 3570 
Braemar 781 14 ch broorpek 1400 55 234 1321° 22° do bro pek 2209 
* 655 784 9 do or pek 960 2 235 1324. 43 do Bok 83870 
56 78r =O) cha pelk 900 887 236 1327 14 ‘do  oksou 1260 
59 WNakiadeniya 796 10 ch bro pek 200 46 238 Errach 1333. 8. ch bro or pek 760 
60 799 13 do bro pe No. 21235 41 239 1336 17. do bro pek 1380 
61 802 16 do  pek $280 87 240 1339 32 do. pek 2560 
62 Grange Gar- 241 1343 13. do pek sou 4105 
den 805 21 ch bro or pek 21(0 46 250 Knavesmire 1369 14hf-ch or pek 700 2° 
63 808 14 do pek 1400 = 39 251 1372.21 do bro psk 2250 
66 Mousakelle 817° 25 ch bre or pek 2509 47 252 1375 26 do pek 2210 
67 ‘ 820 11 do or pek 1100 42 255 1384.16 do pek 1200 
68 823 10 do pek 1060 37 bid 287 Gonapitiya 1390 19hf-ch bro pek 931 
77 Monkswood 80 17hf-ch bropek 857 79 258 1393 19 do or pek 836 | 
78 853 80 do or pek 1350 6k 2 1396 18 do pek 792” 
79 856 20 do pek 1800 48 272 Rockside 1435 9 ch dust 1215 
80 - 859 33 do fans 1843 4? 273 1438 7 do bro pek 
84 MEK 87L. 12 ch pek 10:0 41 fans 840 26 
95 74 11 do pek sou 880 39 281 Tonacombe 1462 12 ch bro er pek 1200 64 
86 Devounord 877 40 hf-ca bro pek 2200 © + 61 282 1465 27 do or pek 2430 59 
87 820 48 ch © pek 3300-388 283 1468 15 do bro pek 1500-54 
88 883. 12 do dust 960 | 27 234 1471 87 do pek 3330 42 
go 889 387 hf-ch broorpek 2036 13 285 1474 10 do pek sou 906 38 
gl 892. 10 ch or pek 900-58 287 Dewalakandel480 13 do — bro tea 910 29 
92 895 18 do. rek 1530 46 289 S Vin estate 
ws BDWP 943. 28 ch bro pek 23038 40 mark 1486. 12hf-ch pek fans S60 32 
109 LEyrrollwood 946 20hf-ch broorpek 900 66 292 Beausejour 1495 17 ch bro pek 1411 37 
110 949 9 ch orpek 765 44 293 1495 18 do pek 1440-32 
lll 952 15 do pek 1275 88 297 Forres 1510 13 do pek sou 1170 42 
112 955 15hf-ch or pek 299 
fans 825 387 wadte 1516 39hf-ch broorpek 2340 47 
117 Beaumont $70 15 ch bro pek 1545 42 300 1519 47 ch bro pek 4465 40 
118 973 35 do or pek 3220 38 201 1522 45 do pek 8825 36 
120 Yoxford 979 28 ch bro pek 316 Geragama 1567 16hf-ch broorpek 880 45 
fans 1764 42 317 1570 16 ch bro pek J360 40 
121 982. 9 do  peksou 765-338 318 1573. 80 do pek 2400 = 36 
122 985 21hf-ch dust 1675 28 321 Waratenne 1582 21hf-ch broorpek 1155 43 


123 Hayes” 988 15 ch © broorpek 1500 64 322 1585 15 ch  bropek 1275. 38 


2 CEYLON PRODUCE SALES LIST. 


Lou. Box Pkgs. Name. lb. ec. Lot. Box. Pkgs. Name Ib. e. 
323 1588 19 ch  pek 1615 35 73 Harangalla 223 8 ch _ bro pek 760 42 bid 
824 1591 11 do pek sou 935 82 74 226 14 ch pek 1260 38 
326 1597 9 do dust 720 26 76 229 8 do sou 720 32 
327 Silverkandy 1600 34 do broorpek 3¢04 68hbid | 76 232 Q9hi-ch dust Te 27. 
328 1603 30 do or pek 2580 63 77 235957 - ch fans 700 35 
329 1606 40 do pek A 3200 948 79 Kolabori Kande241 52 do bro pek 5230 35 bid 
330 1609 18hf-ch dust 1548 34 £0 244 32 ch pek 3040 33 bid 
831 Chesterford 1612 £0 ch bro pek 6000 ~=—£0 81 247 10 do pek sou 900 863k 
332 1615 53 do pek 5300 57 87 Corfu 265 23hf-ch bro pek 1334 44 
333 1618 32 do pek sou 3200 35 8&8 268 381 do pek 1550 39 
334 Warwick 1621 28 do broorpek 2800 60 92 FF, in estate 
335 1624 44 do pek 3960 43 ( mark 280 16hfch bro pek 880 39 
336 1627 32 do pek sou 2880 ‘alias 93 283 15 do pek 750 35 
337 : 1630 15hf-ch pek fans 975 36 97 Killin 295 8 ch bro pek 800 35 bid 
343 Palmerston 1648 14 do bro pek 728 69 102 Hapugasmulle 310 21 ch bro pek 2310 837 bid 
344 1651 14 do bro pek 728 52 103 313 19 do pek 1865 34 
345 1654 12 ch pek 1029 48 104 Mahatenne 316 35 ch bro pek 3500 37 bid 
358 Bellwood 1693 7 do dust 700 27 105 319 18 do pek 1200 34 
366 Coreen 17/7 29bf-ch broorpek 1682 57 bid | 109 Yspa 23L 18 ch pek sou 1530 = 33 
367 1720 19 do bro or pek 1102 53 bid | 110 324 13 hf-ch ek dust 1275 28 
368 1723 86 do bro pek 2088 40 bid | 114 Maddagedera 346 24 ch ro pek 2400 40 bid 
369 1726 16 ch or pek 1440 42 bid | 115 349 26 do ur pek 3609 38 bid 
370 1729 19 do pek 1710 88 bid | 116 352 27 do pek 2700 35 bid 
372 Amblakande 1735 22 io bro nek 2200 40 117 855 18 do pek sou 1800 33 
373 1738 27 do pek 2295 89-337. 118 Henegama 358 9 ch bro mix 900 29 bid 
B75 1744. 8 do dust 800 26 120 Deiyaya 364 38 ch bro pek 3300 40 bid 
876 Hatherleigh 1747 26 do bro orpek 2600 36 121 367.17 do pek 1530 39 
377 1750 21 do pek 1995 33 122 370 13 do pek sou 1170 3t 
378 1753 10 do pek sou 950 30 126 Hatdowa 382 19 ch bro pek 18@5 £9 
381 Yataderiya 1762 14 do bro or pek 1470 44 127 385 18 do  pek 13:0 64 
382 1765 36 do bro pek 3708 37 128 388 15 do pek sou 1125 31 
383 1768 12 do or pek 1116 25 bid | 132 New Valley £05 22 ch bro or pek 22(0 68 
384 1771 42 do pek 8612 33 bid | 133 503 14 do or pek 1260 47 
888 Clyde i783 53 do bro pek 5300 = 37 134 511 19 do pek 1200 41 
389 1786 11 do bro or pek 1100 36 135 514 16 do pek sou 1440 41 
390 1789 21 do pek 2100 84 137 NIT 520 10 ch unas No.2 900 28 
391 1792 8 do dust 800 26 140 Annandale 629 13hfch broor pek 713 72 
892 Penrhos 1795 23hf-ch broorpek 1219 60 141 532 20 do or pek 1109 63 
393 1798 31 ch ek 2635 39 142 4535 19 «o pek 969 44 
397 Tavalamtenne 1810 14 do bro orpek 1400 41 143 538 28 do pek sou 1296 = 40 
398 1813 9 do pek 810 87 153 Glenalla 586 65hf-ch bro pek 3575 37 bid 
420 Upieside 1879 12 do  pek fans 1200 28 154. y 571 25 ch pek 225 35 
436 CSG 1927 53hf-ch bro pek 2650 48bid | 155 574 10 do pek sou 900 32 
437 1920 45 ch pek 3€09 37 157 DX 580 32 ch or pek 2080 36 bid 
438 1933 13 do pek sou 1040 9-34 158 [TP 583 24 ch pek sou 2160 3L 
444 Kirklees 1951 21 do broorpek 1260 49bid | 159 586 13hfch dust 105) "27, 
445 1954 19 ch or pek 1900 47 160 A 589 17 ch pek 1700 35 bid 
446 1957 27hf-ch pek 2565 42 161 Suriawatté 592 11 ch bro pek 1067 36 bid 
448 Scrubs 1963 18 do bro or pek 1066 61 162 595 18 do pek 1692 33 bid 
449 1966 14 do bro pek 770 48 163 598 27 do pek sou 2160 30 bid 
450 1969 16 do pek 736 47 164 WH 601 34 ch or pek 3060 36 bid 
451 1972 16 do  pek sou 736042 170 Wariiatenne 619 17 ch bropek 1700s 41 bid 
452 C 1975 17 ch sou 1615 29 171 622 30 do pek 2700 37 
469 Batley 2026 42 do bro pek 4200 40 bid | 172 625 20 do pek sou 1600 32bid 
470 2029 18 do pek 1620 35 173 LZ 628 16 ch bro tea 1440 18 bid 
A471 2032 18 do peksou 1440 33 179 Mahakande 646 20 ch pek 2000 439 bid 
472 DMV 2025 14 do bro pek 1260 87 bid | 180 W 649 30 ch Yek 2860 36 bid 
181 Kurunegalla 652 15 ch bro pek 1500 941 
c ioe a Hes 11 do pee . 1100 36 
i i o.— 9 e¢ ro pe 1080 out 
[Messrs Somer ville & 193 X 688 9 ch peksou 796 28 bid 
213,449 Tb. J ue JMDM 691 15 an bropek 1500 38 
95 694 22 do ek 2020 36 
Lot Box. Pkgs. Name. Ib, ¢. 196 697 10 do pekson 900 32 
6 California 22 10 ch pek 950 33 200 Siriniwasa 709 19 ch co pek 1995 41 
13 Kurulugalla 43 10 ch bropek 1000 37bid | 201 712 23 do pek 2300 37 
14 46 9 do pek 810 33 bid | 202 715 23 do pek sou £070 33 
20 Ossington 64 8 ch bro pek 800 35 206 Salawe 727 23 ch bro pek 2530 38 
21 67 14 do pek 1400 36 207 730 13 do pek 1235 37 
25 RCTF, ines- 208 731 14 do pek sou 1260 33 
tate mark 79 13 ch bro, pek 13€0 39 as oo an eal 
26 82 16 do pe 1260 35 
27 4 85 12 nom ek Bow 960 31 (Mr. BE. John. —171,494 lb.] 
b i 94 22hfc ro pe 1430 
a Sa 97 £0 do pek P 1200 a Lot. Box. Pkgs. Name. lb. Cc. 
32 100 13 do  pek sou 78034 4 Sadamulle 124 8 ch _ bropek 300 34 
35 Rambodde 109 13hf-ch bro pek 715 41 5 127 16 do Tees 1600 32 
89 Bogahagoda- 7 Wadhurst 133 12 do bro pek 1200 47 
watte 121 19 ch bro pek 1900 37 8 136 9 do pekoe 855 42 
40 124 12 do pek 1200 34 11 Woodstock 145 54hf-ch bro pek 2785 36 bid 
41 $ 127° 7 do  pek sou 700 =-39 12 148 19 ch  pekoe 1615 36 
42 St. Catherine 130 23 ch bro or pek 2185 38 13 Mount Everest 151 15hfch broorpek 825 80 
46 Nyanza 142 12 ch bro pek 1200 43 14 154 22 do or pek 1160 56 
47 145 12 do or pek 114043 15 157 23 ch  pekoe 2300 © 45 
48 148 21 do  pek 2100 38 16 160 8 do peksou 720 41 
49 151 8 do pek sou 720 34 18 A 166 11 do bro mix 1100 25 
5@ Yarrow 164 28hf-ch bropek 1563 46 19 Yapame 169 31 do bropek 3100 45bid 
51 157 2% do pek 1350 38 20 172 28 do  pekoe 2300-42 
58 Hanagama 178 24 ch bro pek 240 40 21 175 12 do  peksou 3200 §©89 
59 181 44 do  pek 4180 35 23 GW 181 32 do fans 2560 28 
60 ¥ 124 13 do pek sou 1096 61 24 ; 181 8 do ek sou 760 40 
64 DAL, in estate 26 Lamiliere 190 50 hf-ch Bao pek 2300 «52 
mark 196 15 ch bro pek 1500 386bid | 27 193 31 ch  pekoe 2790 = 39 bid 
65 : 199 13 do nek 1235 82 bid | 28 196. 15 do pek sou 1125 36 
69 Marigold 211. 6Lhf-ch bro pek 8355 59 30 Kila 202 50 do bro or pek 5000 40 
70 214 16 do  pek 800 51 31 205 71 do bro pek 6035 «87 bid 
71 217 22 do pek sou 1100 45 82 208 23 do pekoe 1955 35 


CEYLON PRODUCE SALES LIST. 


1 Mapitigama 
4 


5 
43 Gonakelle 
a4 


{Messrs. Forbes & Welker] 


Pkgs. 


14 hf-ch 
8 ch 


Name. Ib. 
or pek 700 
pekoe 800 
sou 2000 
pek dust 1440 
bro or pek 1500 
or pek 1300 
pekoe 1400 
pek fans 840 
bro pek 800 
pekoe 1190 
dust 1260 
bro pek 2800 
pekoe 2210 
bro or pek 1870 
bro pek 2320 
or pek 1040 
pekoe 1000 
bro or pek 

No. 1 1728 
bro or pek 

No. 2 2108 
or pek 1325 
pekoe 768 
broorpek 700 
bro pek 1900 
broorpek 1105 
bro pek 1760 
or pek 1040 
pekoe 1000 
bro or pek 1500 
or pek 800 
pekoe 1440 
bro pek 3150 
pekoe 1575 
bro pek 1197 
pekoe 1209 
pek sou 1530 
bro or pek 1218 
or pek 1710 
pekoe 1710 
vek fans 750 
bro or pek 1100 
bro pek 1900 
pekoe 2070 
pek sou 960 
pek fans 720 
pek sou fans 1400 
broor pek 1400 
or pek 900 
pekoe 1000 
vek sou 1170 
bro mix 9.0 
pro pek 1568 
bro pek 2185 
pekoe 2040 
or pek 1440 
dust 1000 
pekoe 1260 

pek sou 3000 
pek sou 2900 
dust 1020 
bro tea 1000 
or pek 720 
bro or pek 1140 
pek sou 1105 
pek fans 1289 
dust 917 


SMALL LOTS. 
[Messrs. E Benham & Co.] 


‘Lot Box. 
33 GE 211 
-B4 214 
36 MTP, 12, in 
est. mark 220 
37 223 
388 St. John’s 226 
39 229 
40 232 
41 235 
-42 Uda 238 
-43 241 
44 244 
48 Bittacy 256 
49 259 
53 Glasgow 27L 
54 274 
45 277 
56 280 
57 Agra Quvah 283 
58 286 
59 289 
60 292 
61 Kotuagedera 295 
62 298 
64 Glasgow 304 
65 207 
-66 310 
67 313 
68 Mcssend 3'6 
69 319 
70 322 
73 Gonavy 33t 
44 334 
‘85 Mahanilu 367 
86 370 
7 373 
88 Brownlow 376 
89 879 
“90 382 
91 385 
92 Kanangama 388 
93) 391 
94 3894 
95 397 
96 409 
‘97 403 
100 Nahayilla 412 
101 415 
102 418 
106 Troup 430 
107 423 
111 CB 445 
115 Murraythwaite 457 
416 460 
120 Ferndale 472 
121 475 
124 Eladuwa 484 
126 Kna 490 
134 Sinnagoorie 514 
135 N 617 
138 Lynford 526 
“139 Suduganga 6529 
140 532 
141 535 
143 EE 541 
144 544 
Lot. Box. 


Pkgs. Name 


8 1lLhf-ch bro or pek 
17 


8 ch 


pek No, 2 


20 7 hf-ch bro tea 
44 8 ch 
47 2hf-ch dust 


Lot Box 
1 Kaduruwan- 

dola 628 
2 631 
3 634 
4 637 
5 New Pea- 

cock 640 
§ 643 
$§ DGF 619 


Pkgs. 


1 cb 
1Lhf-ch 
2 ch 
1 do 


7 ch 
4 hf-ch 
i ch 


pek sou 


Name. 


bro pek 
bro pek 
pek 

pek sou 


p:k sou 
bro mix 
bro or pek 


lb. 
€05 
640 
560 
640 
120 


lb. 


Lot. Box 
9 652 

10 655 
ll 658 
12 661 
13 Hurstpier- 

point 664 
14 667 
15 670 
16 673 
17 676 
26 Dambagas- 

talawa 703 
32 BA 715 
33 718 
34 721 
38 Palm Garden 733 
39 Bodawa, Invoice 

No. 17 736 
40 739 
41 742 
42 Holton 745 
43 748 
44 751 
45 754 
61 Nillo Mally, 

OB EC, in est 

mark 775 
52 776 
53 778 
57 Kelaneiya and 

Braemar 799 
58 793 
64 Grange Gar- 

den 811 
65 814 
69 Mousakelle 826 
70 $29 
71 BE &32 
72 835 
73 838 
74 841 
75 Carendon 844 
76 847 
8L Monkswood 862 
82 KM 865 
83 868 
89 Band D 886 
93 DED 898 
94 DED 901 
95 904 
96. 907 
SIS AW.: 958 
114 961 
115 964 
116 967 
119 Beaumont 976 
128 Hayes 1003 
142 Galapitakan- 

de 1045 
143 1018 
149 Preston 1066 
150 1069 
151 D 1072 
152 Stellenberg 1075 
157 Passara 

-Group 1090 
159 Maldeniya 1096 
160 1099 
161 1102 
162 1105 
177 Cooroondoo- 

watte 1150 
178 1153 
179 1156 
180 1159 
181 B B, inestate 

mark 1162 
182 1165 
183 1168 
184 Wyamita 1171 
185 1174 
186 1177 
191 GK 1192 
196 Stafford 1207 
197 1210 
193 1213 
203 Galkadua 1228 
207 1240 
208 1243 
213 Bloomfield 1258 
214 1261 
216 B, in estate 

mark 1267 
237 Ruanwella 1330 
242 Erracht 1345 
243 1348 


Pkgs. 


1 ch 
2 do 
1 do 
1 hf-ch 


Name. 


bro pek fans 
dust 

unas 

red leaf 

faas 


bro pek 


a 
ek pek 
pek 
pek sou 
dust 


sou 
dust 
favs 


sou 
dust 


pek sou 
dust 


pek sou 
dust 
unas 
red leaf 


congou 


bro pek 
pek 

pek sou 
congou 


bruv or pek 
fans 

dust 

pek 

pek sou 


unas 
dust 

bro pek fans 
pek dust 


4 CEYLON, .PRODUCE SALES LIST. 
Lob. Box. Pkgs. Name. Ib. ce. Lot Box. Pkgs. Name. ib, =e, 
253 Knavesmire 1278 6hf-ch pek sou 440 32 22 Ossington 70 5 ch k sou 600 31 
254 1581. 4 do dust 340 27 23 13. 3. S00, ro mix 113 4 
256 1387 1 do bre tea 92 20 24 76 1 do dust -174 23 
264 OK . 1411 4 ch bromix 360-28 25 RCTYI, in es- 
270 Rockside 1429 § do sou 610 834 mark 88 4 ch bro pekfans 500 33 
27 1432 2 do bro mixed 180 -26 29 91 l1hf-ch dust 60 25 
274 A 1i41 4 ch — bro pek 220 28 22 Mary Hill 103 4 ch  bromix 360 24 
275 14442 do pek 200 8.26 84 Rambodde 106 9hf-ch broorpek 495 50 
276 1447 5 bf-ch bro pek fans 315 26 $3 112 13 do pek 50 38 
277 1450 2 ch pek fans 130 24 37 115.7 do pek sou 350 34 
278 1453 6hf-ch dust 510 24 38 118 1 do fans 70 32 
279 1456 2 ch congou 180 19 43 ft. Catherine 133 1 ch  pek 89 624 
280 1459 1 do dust No. 2 85 22 44 146 1 do pek sou 84 32 
286 Tonacembe 1477 6 ch dust 540 28 45 139 2hf-ch dust 142 26 
288 Dewalakandel483 7hfch dust 595 24 52 Y, in estate * 
250 S V in estate mark 160 2hf-ch_ bro tea 200 12 
ark 1489 2 do fans 120 35 53 163. 1 do dust 100 25 
291 1492 4 do dust 320 26 6\ Hanagama 187 1 ch sou 100 928 
294 Beausejour 1501 2 ch pek sau 1€0 28 62 190 1 do fans 118 31 
295 1504 3hf-ch bro pekfans 1&0 31 63 193 1 do dust 150 26 
296 1507 2 do dust 170 25 66 DAL, in estate 
298 Forres 1513 6. do dust 510.25 mark 202 6 ch pek sou 570 30 
302 Weyunga- 67 205.,.2 .do bro mix 180 25 
watte 1525 4 ch pek sou 840 3 68 208 2 do dust 300 94 
303 1528 4hf-eh dust 340 25 72 Marigold 220 5hfch. pek dust 375. 88 
304 Ingurugalla 1531 6 ch pek sou 540 32, 78 Donside 288 4hf-ch dust 240 26 
305 15384 7 hf-ch bro tea 595 2b 89 Corfu 271 8hf-ch peksou 360 34 
306 1537 4 ch red leaf 8E0 24 90) 974.1 do dust 80 94 
307 Dromoland 1510 5hf-ch br pk fans 350 32 OL 277 4 do bro pek fans 260 33 
38 1543 3 do dust 240 27 91 FF, inestate 
309 1546 2 ch ved leaf 199 25 mark : 286 9hfch pek sou 405 33 
319 Geragama 1576 5 ch pek sou 425 32 95 289 1 do ust 90 24 
20 1579 6hf-ch fans 480 28 96 992 1 do bro pek fans 65 29 
325 Waratenne 1594 8 do fans 600 28 98 Killin 298 4 ch pek 860 34 
338 Warwick 16238 6 do dust 510 27 99 301 1 ch sou 90 ©6380 
339 Angramally 1636 3 ch bro pek 300 44 100 304 1 do bro mix TAD ry AB 
340 1639 4 do  pek 360 4a 101 Piti Oya 307 4 ch — sou 284 = _- oD 
341 1612 2 do pek sou 196 37 106 Makatenne 322 6 ch pek sou 570 32 
342 1645 iLhf-ch dust &2 27 107 325. 1 ch dust 95 oF 
346 Palmerston 1657 4 ch pek sou 300 43 108 328 1 do red leaf 85 23 
347 Bodawa 1660 3hf-ch bro pek ia Ae 119 Henegama 361 7hfch dust 630. 25 
348 : 1663 4 do pek 176 33 123 Deniyaya 373. 2 ch sou 180 30 
349 1666. 8 do  pek sou 360 34 127 Hatdowa 391 1 ch dust 140. .25-. 
359 1669 1 do red leaf 48 25 130 394 5 do fans 500 34 
351 1672 3 do pek dust 225 31 131 327 1 do bro mix 80 28 
371 Coreen 1732 5hf-ch dust 400 27 136 NIT 517 2 ch unas No 1 220 27 
374 Amblakande 1741 6 ch pek sou 40 34 135 F, im estate 
379 WHatherleigh 1756 4 do  bremix 360 26 mark 523.2 Ochs .SoM 132 39 
380 1759 2 do dust 360 26 139 526 6hf-ch dust 402 28 
385 Yataderia 1774 8 do pek sou 640 31 144 I’ A, in estate : 
386 Matalawa 1777 1 «do pek sou 114 22 maik 541 3hf-ch  peksou 156 34 
387 1730 1 do red leaf 7 i8 145 544 3 do dust 324 26 
394 Penrhos 1801 4 do neksou 3120 BF 146 547 5 do fans 32584 
395 180! 2 do bro mix 160 89.28 i47 Weyweltalawa 550 6 ch bro tea 480 30 
396 1807 3hf-ch dust 213 31 156 FH 577, 7hfch_ bro mix 350 er! 
399 Tayalamtenne 1816 4 ch pek sou 340 33 183 Kurunegalle €58 3 ch pek sou 300 33 
400 1819 1 do dust 12-25 181 A 661 2 ch bre pek 200.40 
4¢6 Allerton 1837 2 do dust 240 25 185 664 2 do pek 200 36 
407 1830 1 do bro mix 100 19 186 667 1 do pek sou 1¢0 32 
403 Dromcland 1843 {hf-ch red leaf 45 23 188 M 673 3 ch pek 235 25 bid 
413 Dunnottar 1858 2 ch bro or pek 900 55 189 676 6 do sou 455 5 
414 eo 1861 38 do bro pek 300 42 190 679 5-do fans 426 26 
415 1864 4 do . or pek 360041 191 X, 682 4 ch bro pek 406 out 
416 1867 6 do pek 540-88 192 685 6 @o  pek 466€ out 
417 1870 4 do jek sou 360° 34 1977 JMDM 700 4 ch fans 400 29 
418 1873 1 do fans 100 29 198 703 2 do eon 200 28 
421 Ugieside 1882 4 -ch dust 820 29- 199 706 .1 do dust 240 26 
422 1885 5 do bro mix 500 27 1hfch 
431 BDWP 1912 1 do bropek No.2 99 27 203 Siriniwasa 718 2 ch bropekfans 210 31 
432 1915 1 do pek No. 2 75 27 204 721..3.-do dust 420 25 
433 ue 1918 4 beech aust 840° §826 205 “oR 1 do sou 75 95 
439 CS 1936 3 ¢ ro mix 250. 26 209 Salawe 734.2 ch aust 
440 1939 6hf-ch dust 480 27 : : Bue cg 
453 Kelvin 1978 1 ch bro mix &0 PAS Bibah a | es Sane Mer MIND EL Matec phSee Ce a 
454 1981 Shf-ch dust 195 26 
MM c Ss ille & Co: [Mr. #. John.] 
ii fs 8 eh ae oe ‘ ] Lot. Box. Pkgs. Name, 1b... 
= K 4 
Gu YL GAS NEON be, 1 Polduwa 115 2 ch bro pek 200 26 
1 F P W Maske- 2 118 4 do pekoe 400 26 
liya 7 6 ch bromix , 540 3 124 2 do sou 200-24 * 
Mukulana 10 8hf-ch fans 520 30 6 Sadamulle 130 Lhf-ch dust oye D5 
138 5 do dust 425 26 9 Wadhurst 139 7 ch pek sou 630 8633 
16 4 ch bro tea 400. 20 10 142 2hf-ch dust 150 31 
California 19 6 ch bro pek 565 36 17 Villa 163 7 ch  redleaf 490 20 
28 1 do dust 125 26 22 GW 178 1hf-ch pekoe 50 43 
81 4 do red leaf 835 22. 26 187 3 ch red leaf 255 29 
10 SWI 84 2 ch sou 180 23 29 Lameliere 199 S8hf-ch pek fans 600 aoe 
11 87 3 do fans 300 26 85 GR 21fe5 Sich: pek sou 270 30 
12 40 3 do pek dust 390). ..25 45 Theresia 247. 2 do -bropekfans 200 39 
15 KG A.in estate 46 250 4hf-ch dust 320 27 
mara, 49 5 ch bro tea 550 23, 47 253. 1 do sou 35 34 
iG Katukitula 62 4hfch pro pek 200 34 50 Bittacy 262 6 ch pek sou 450 88>" 
17 55 do elk 800 29 51 265. bhf-ch dust 400 . 27 
13 Allakolla 68 2 ch _ red leaf LGoarenoli 52 SW 268 6 ch peksou 570 = 35 
19 61 3hfch dust 300 25 68 Kotusgedera 3801 6 do | pekoe 600 «33. 


CEYLON PRODUCE SALES LIST. 


Lot. 


Box: Pkgs. Name. Ha @s 
71 Mossend 325 6hf-ch fans 390 37 
72 328 7 do dust 490 27 
75 Gonavy BEY Bian pek sou 475 34 
76 340 4hf-ch fans 320 28 
77 543 3 do dust 240 27 
78 346 2 do congou 160 31 
79 GB 349 10 do bro pek 600 38 
80 352) 16ch pekoe 480 33 
81 355 6hf-ch dust 480 26 
82 358 7 do fans 560 30 
83 S6lemone ch, sou 400 33 
84 364 2hf-ch bre mix 160 24 
98 Kanangama 406 5 do dust 400 25 
99 409 5 do congou 375 27 
103 Nahavilla 421 5 do pek fans 350 37 
104 424 3 ch sou 270 33 
105 427 2hf-ch dust 160 28 
108 Chapelton 436 7 do dust 630 2 
109 439 8 ch bro mix 640 26 
10 KD 442 4 do pek sou 381 27 
112 Marakona 448 1 do ust 140 26 
113 451 1 do ted leaf 110 17 
114 The Farm 454 3hf-ch dust 225 27 
117 Murraythwaite 463 6 ch pek sou 480 31 
118 466 2 do bro pek fans 260 82 
119 469 1 do aust 160 25 
122 Kladuwa 478 4 do or pek 440) 28 
123 481 7 do bro pek 630 41 
125 487 5 do peksou 450 30 
132 Battalluwatte 508 2 do bro pek 120 3945 
133 511 1 do mixed 40 20 
136 Lynford 620 S8hf-ch dust 664 25 
137 523°" 8) ‘do pek fans 240) 31 
142 Suduganga 538) 3 (ch sou 240 33 


CEYLON COFFEE SALES IN LONDON. 


(From Our Commercial Correspondent.) 


MINCING LANE, September 22. 


‘* Clan Macaulay.”—O Roehampton, 1 barrel sold 
at 88s; 1 ditto, 3 casks sold at 80s: 2 ditto, 1 
cask sold at 55s; PB ditto, 1 barrel sold at 95s; 
T ditto, 1 barrel out; GSR in estate mark, 2 
casks and 1 barrel out; Roehampton, 1 bag out, 
overtaken; GSR in estate mark, 1 bag’ out 
overtaken. 

“*Patroclus.’—Kahagalla F, 1 barrel sold at 
90s ; ditto 1, 1 cask and 1 barrel sold at 87s; 
ditto 2, 6 casks and 1 barrel sold at 78s ; ditto S, 
2 casks sold at 66s; ditto PB, 1 cask sold at 
97s ; KGT in estate mark, 1 tierce out; Kaha- 
galla, 2 bags out overtaken. Mahakande F, 1 
barrel sold at 85s; ditto 1, 2 casks sold at 80s; 
ditto 2, 2 casks and 1 barrel sold at 65s; dittoS, 
1 barrel out; ditto PB, 1 tierce sold at 78s; 
MKT in estate mark, 1 barrel out; MKP in 
estate mark, 1 barrel out. Mahakande, 1 bag 
out, overtaken. Merriabedde F, 1 cask sold at 
93s; ditto 1, 1 cask and 1 tierce sold at 85s; 
ditto 2, 2 casks sold at 68s; ditto S, 1 barrel 
out; ditto PB, 1 barrel sold at 79s; MBT in 
estate mark, 1 barrel out; MBP in estate mark, 
1 tierce out. Merriabedde, 1 bag out, overtaken. 

“Hakata Maru.”—Pita Ratmalie F, 1 barrel out. 

‘City of Calcutta.”—Craig O, 6 casks sold at 
92s 6d; 1 barrel sold at 92s 6d; ditto 1, 5 casks 
out, 75s refused; ditto 2, 3 casks out at 60s; 
ditto P, 1 cask and 1 barrel sold at 108s. 

““Glenochy.”—CSC O in estate mark, 100 bags 
out at 56s, 47s refused ; CSCA 1 in estate mark, 
159 bags out; ditto 2, 19 bags out at 32s; ditto 
PB, 10 bags out at 40s; CSCA 1 in estate mark, 
85 bags out; ditto 2, 2 bags out; ditto PB, 10 
bags out. 

“* Yorkshire.”—1, 2 casks and 1 barrel out at 
90s ; 2, 5 casks out at 80s; PB, 1 cask and 1 
barrel sold at 105s. Pengarawa large size, 1 


tierce and 1 barrel sold at 88s. 

“* Patroclus.”’—2, 5 casks out at 90s; S, 4 casks 
out at 72s; PB, 1 cask sold at 85s. 

“Clan McKinnon.”—Panagala OO, 1 barrel sold 
at 45s: O, 1 cask and 1 tierce sold at 40s; 1,3 
casks sold at 35s; 2, 1 tierce sold at 25s; T,1. 
cask and 1 barrel out at 46s, . 


MiInciInG LANE, September 29. 


“* Yorkshire.”’—Size 2 Ampittiakande, 1 cask 
sold at 18s 6d; size 3 ditto, 1 barrel sold at 48s; 
T ditto, 1 barrel sold at 27s 6d; AK, 1 barrel 
sold at 27s 6d. 


“Kamakura Maru.’—JB Ouvah O, 1 barrel 
sold at 86s; ditto 1, 1 cask sold at 80s ; ditto 2, 
3 casks and 1 tierce sold at 78s 6d; JB Ouvah 3, 
1 barrel and 1 cask sold at 45s; ditto 1 PB, 1 
cask sold at 70s; GA Ouvah O, 1 tierce sold at 
90s ; ditto 1, 1 barrel and 1 cask sold at 85s; 
ditto 2, 4 casks and 1 tierce sold at 82s, 75s 6d 
refused; ditto 3, 1 barrel and 1 cask out at 
58s, 48s refused; ditto 1 PB, 1 tierce sold at 86s. 


rere oT 


CEYLON COCOA SALES IN LONDON. 


‘* Patroclus.”—Rockhill AA, 29 bags out at 73s ; 
B, 7 bags out; ©, 4 bags out. 


“ Jumna.”—DB & Co. 397 in estate mark, 10 
bags out at 76s; DB & Co. 390 in estate mark, 
20 bags out at 68s. 


“ Sanuki Maru.”—DB & Co. 387 in estate mark, 
19 bags out at 71s. 


‘*Orient.”—Bandarapola 1, 5 bags out. 


“ Patroclus.”—Warriapolla, 5 bags sold at 76s; 
35 bags sold at 32s 6d; 4 bags sold at 57s 6d; 
5 bags sold at 59s 6d; 4 bags sold at 49s. Sudu- 
ganga, 7 bags sold at 78s. Warriapolla, 2 bags 
sold at 52s 6d. Suduganga, 4 bags sold at 5ls. 

‘Clan Fraser.”—Suduganga, 1 bag sold at 74s. 


CEYLON CARDAMOMS SALES _ IN 
LONDON. 


“ City of Sparta.”—OMD, 2 cases sold at 2s 9d; 
2c sold at 2s 10d; 2 ditto, le sold at 1s 6d. 
“Shropshire.” —HAG in estate mark, Malabar, 
8 cases sold at 28; 4c sold at 2s 6d; 14e out. 
“Clan Stuart.”,—HGA in estate mark, 2 cases 
sold at 18s 9d; 2c out at 2s 6d. 
‘“Menelaus.”—HGA in estate mark, Malabar, 
4 cases out at 2s 9d. 
“Clan Menzies, ’—1!i 


ut. 
“‘Heypt.”—CML in estate mark, FECS, 5 cases 
out at 2s 6d. 

“Clan Ross.,—-WHD & Co. Nawanagalla No. O, 
6 cases sold at 3s 1d; ditto No. 1, 3c sold at 
2s 5d. WHD & Co. Esperanza No. O, 10 cases 
out at 3s 3d; ditto No. 1, 4 cases out at 2s 7d. 

“Hakata Maru.”—EM & Co. Forest Hill Seed, 
2 cases sold at 4s. 

“Glenorchy.” —Gavatenne O, 3 cases sold at 28 
11d; ditto 1, 4c sold at 2s 5d, and 4e sold at 2s 
6d ; ditto 2, 2 cases sold at 2s 2d, and 3¢ sold 
at 2s ld; ditto B, 2c sold at 1s 8d; ditto S, 2 
cases sold at is 6d. Kobe Mysore Cardamom O, 
2 cases sold at 3s 6d, and 1 case sold at 3s 5d ; 
ditto 1, 7 cases sold at 2s 9d; 2 cases sold at 
2s 10d; ditto 2, 2 cases sold at 2s 4d; ditto 3, 
1 case sold at 1s 10d; ditto B, 1 case sold at 
2s 2d; ditto S, 2 cases sold at 2s; 1 case sold 
at 1s lid; ditto seed, 2 cases sold at 2s 4d. 

“Inaba Maru.’—Galaha Cardamoms Extra, 1 
case sold at 2s 6d; ditto AA, 4 cases sold at 
2s 11d; ditto A, 5 cases sold at 2s 4d; ditto B, 
5 cases sold at 1s 5d; ditto C, 1 case sold at 
2s 6d. 

““Yorkshire.”’—Altwood Ceylon Cardamom, 2 
cases sold at 3s 2d; 2 cases sold at 2s 8d; 2 
eases sold at Ys 4d; 1 case sold 2s 8d; 2 cases 
sold at 1s 10d; 1 case sold at 2s 5d. 

“Kamakura Maru.’—Nicholoya No. 1, 5 cases 
sold at 35 ld; ditto No. 4, 1 case sold at 1s 6d. 


5\ in estate mark, 4 cases 
(0) 


OBSERVER PRINTING WORKS. 
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TEA, COFFEE, CINCHONA, COCOA, AND CARDAMOM SALES. 


NO. 42 Cotomspo, OcrosER 30, 1899. 


Prick :—123 cents each 3 copies 
30 cents ; 6 copies 4 rupee, 


COLOMBO SALES OF TEA 


LARGE LOTS. 


E. Benham & Co. 
[12,767 1b.]J 


Lot. Box, Pkgs Na.ne. Ib 
1 Battalgalla 9 15 ch pek sou 1209 
2 Hornsey 12 24hf-ch bro pek 1440 
53 15 25 ech or pek 2375 
4 18 18 do pek 1620 
7 Kandaoya 27°=«15 colt 

1 hf-c bro or pek 1292 
8 Erlsmere 30 30 ch bro pek 2760 


Messrs. Forbes & Walker. 
[491,436 1b.; 


Lot. Box. Pkgs. Name. Ib. 
2 AMB 2041 33 ch bro pek 
sou 2805 
3 Urngalla 2044 15 ch bro pek 1350 
9 Dorankande 2062 15 ch bro pek 1500 
12 2071 lu do pek sou 9L0 
14 Mansfield 2077 50 hf-ch bro pek 3000 
15 2080 23 ch pek 207C 
17 Elldula 2086 7 ch bro pek 770 
18 2089 7 do or pek 700 
19 2092 8 do pek 786 


22 Great Valley 
Ceylon, in est. 


mark 2101 44hf-ch bro pek 2420 
23 2104 17 ch or pek 1530 
24 2107 24 do pek 2160 
95 2110 22 do pek sou 1650 
28 Shrubs Hill 2119 36 ch or pek 3420 
29 2122.46 do bro pek 4508 
30 2125 28 do bro or pek 2800 
31 2128 36 do pek 3240 
33 218! 24 do bro pek 
ans 1920 
85 Ingrogalla 2140 14 ch bro pek 1400 
36 2143 17 do pek 1445 
45 Theddon 2170 20 ch bro pek 2060 
46 2173 9 do pek 8.0 
47 2176 8 do pek sou 720 
49 Gingran Oya 2182 !8hf-ch bro pek 1080 
50 2185 18 do or pek 990 
51 2188 22 ch rek 1870 
61 Strathspey 2218 16 ch broor pek 1760 
62 2221 20 do  pek 2000 
63 2224 1l do pek sou 1055 
65 Bargany 2280 15hf-ch broorpek 975 
66 2233 10 ch or pek 1050 
69 Woodend 2242 26 ch bro pek 2600 
70 2245 40 do pek 3800 
71 2248 10 do pek sou 850 
74 Apra Oya 7 17 ch bro pek 1780 
78 10 15 do or pek 1275 
76 13 18 do pek 1170 
77 1610 do pek sou 900 
979 Gallawatte 22 17 do bro pek = 1615 
80 25 19 do pek 1615 
83 34 11 do pek fans 700 
g5 Rowley 40 20hf-ch bro pek 100u 
86 4319 oo ek 950 
87 Tymawr 46 23 ch or pek 1150 
88 49 20 do bro pek 1100 
39 52 32 do pek 1440 
90 55 25 do pek sou 1125 
94 Kitulgalla 67 28hf-ch or pek 1440 
95 70 14 do bro or pek 9840 
96 73 31 do ek 2325 
97 Cotswold 76 7 ch Bro pek 700 
98 79 8 do pek 720 
102. Ambalangoda 91 19 ch bro pek 1900 
103 94 17 do pek « 1615 
107 Anningkande 106 11 ch  pek 1045 
108 109 8 do pek sou 720 
110 Erlsmere 115 26hf-ch proorpek 1456 
111 117 59 ch bro pek 5310 
112 121.67 do  pekoe 4824 
213 124 14 do pek sou 1232 
115 Ascot 130 32 ch ro pek 2880 
116 133.9 do  broor pek 900 
118 139 10 do dust 860 


119 CRD 142 10 ch dust 1000 


Lot. 


120 


Middleton 


Talgaswella 


Yalatenne 


Agra Elbed 
de 


Springwood 
Castlereagh 


Pambagama 
Nugagalla 
Vogan 
Meemora 


Oya 
Irex 


Ireby 
Hopton; 


Dammeria 


DM 
Maha Uva 


Tunisgalla 
Glendon 


Allagalla 


Yatiyana. 
Kilkenny 


WN 
Yataderia 


Mariawatte 

Poonagalla 
Weyunga- 
watte 

Arapolakan- 
de 

VOA 

T B, in estate 
mark 

B 


Pallagodde 


Ganapalla 


Box 


145 
148 
151 
154 
160 
163 
166 
178 
202 


205 
203 


28 hf-ch 
32 .ch 
29 do 


10 do 
13 hf-ch 


Name. Ib, 
bro mix 130) 
ex 1170 


broor pek 900 
bro tea 2990 


or pek 1540 
ae or pek 1500 


pe 3135 
pek sou 1800 
congou 765 
bro pek 1600 
or pek 1200 
pek 1040 

ou 4770 
bro pek 300 
pek 200 
bro pek 6500 
pek 4230 
pek 960 
bro pek 3€00 
pek 2070 


pek 1620 
pek sou 909 
bro pek 3500 

ek 3040 


pek sou $50 
bro or pek 1300 


or pek 3300 
bro pek 3200 
pek 2160 


pek sou 1350 
bro pet 


No.1 1309 
bro ov pek 1755 
or pek 340 
pek 2090 
pek sou 720 
bro pek 3135 

ek 28.0 


pek sou 1360 
bro mixed 1125 


dust 2125 
fans 1045 
pek 960 
bro or pek 2040 
bro pek 

No.1 1672 
bro pek 

No. 2 1920 
pek 2184 
bro tea {530 


or pek 1302 
pek 4128 
pek sou 1195 
dust 935 
or pek 800 
pek 1710 


pek 8120 
bro tea 1300 


bro pek 800 


pek 1260 
pek sou 1360 
dust 1120 


kro or pek 1400 
bro pek 2100 


or pek 1360 
pek , 1849 
pek sou 1350 
or pek 1620 


bro or pek 810 


pek 3040 
pek sou 750 
bro pex fansl000 
dust 1118 


42 bid 


42 bid 


40 bid 
37 did 
35 bid 


2 CEYLON PRODUCE SALES LIST. 
Lou. Box Pkgs. Name. Ib. c. Lot. Box: Pkgs. Name. Ib. 
286 Fairlawn 613 30hfch bro pek 1500 59 35 Aberfoyle §41 18hf-ch broorpek 900 38 
287 646 22 ch or pek 1980 44 | 36 844 7 ch  pek 700 = 35 
288 : 649 10 do ek 800 40 39 Kosgahahena 853 8 ch bro pek 900 85 
291 Dea Ella 658 20 hf-ch xoorpek 1200 44 1 hf ch 
292 661 33 do or pek 1815 43 40 856 12 do ek 1200 32 
292 66436 do pek 1800 37 45 Lonach &71 80hfch bro pek 4100 40 bid 
294 667 19 do pek sou 950 BL | 46 874 60 ch pek 2550 37 
238 HG M 679 9 ch broorpek 765 50 47 877 18 do  peksou 1530 9-84 
299 682 17 do  bropek 1700 = 40 48 Glen Morgan 
300 685 16 do pek . 1360 36 Nilgvris 880 10 ch or pek 1000 44 bid 
301 688.10 do ek sou 850 34 ; 49 883 42 do  pek 3360 38 bid 
302 691 9 do ro pek fans 810 34 | 50 886 13 do pe sou 845 34 bid 
307 ING in est. ' 66 Hangraocya 904 34hfch bro pek 1870 48 
mark 706 6 ch  bropek dust 720 % tie 907 21 do or pek 945 40 
319 Pusella 742 9 ch bro pek 900 43 | 58 910 13 ch pek 1105 37 
320 745 138 doa or pe 1105 42 | 60 Auburn 916 11 ch or pek 880 37 
321 748 22 do pek 1738 34 61 919 19 do bro pek 1900 39 
322% Waratenne 7/1 13hf-ch broorpeKk 715 39 1 62 922 13 do ek sou 910 32 
3% 754 13 ch bro pek 1105 36 6? Dikmukalana 937 35 hf-ch ro pek fan 1925 36 
324 757 16 do pek 1360 33 68 940 21 do pek 1050 34 
325 Geragama 760 8 do bro pek 720 38 69 943 22 do pek sou 1100 §=632 
326 763 13 do ek 1105 33 | 79 Lower Dickoya 973 17 ch ro pek 1700 38 
327 Carfax 766 12 do ro pek 1320. 40 | 80 976 12 do  pek 1200. 35 
328 Monkswood 769 16hfch bro pek SOD sn2) | & Nega 988 14hf-ch bro pek 700 38 
329 772 18 do or pek €10 81 / 89 Harangalla 4 12 ch bro pek 11440 840 bid 
330 775 14 ch ek 1260 48 90 7 24 do pek 2160 38 
331 Middleton 778 23hf-ch broorpek 1265 6&6 93 Ambalawa 16 30hf-ch bro pek 1560 36 
332 781 25 ch bre pek 2500 59 94 19 23 do pek 1035 34 
333 784 23 do ek 2070 = 44 95 Yarrow 22 53hf-ch bro pek 2968  4)bid 
334 Vogan 787 49 do ro pek 4900 46 96 25 53 do ek 2650 38 
335 790 42 do pek 3990 36 102 Depedene 43 ¢Obf-ch bro pek 4800 39 
839. Hentleys 802 18hf-ch bro pek 954 44 105 46 76 do ek 3800 8935 
341 808 16 ch pek 1360 35 104 49 51 do peksou 2550 32 
344 KP W 817 26hf-ch broor pek 1560 43 106 Narangoda 55 18 ch bro pek 1800 © 87 bid 
345 820 28 do bro pek 1540 39 107 58 12 do ek 1140 986 
346 823 67 do pek 3350 36 110 Medegodde 67. 50 hf-ch ro pek 2500 45 
349 OS Sin est. 111 70 70 do pek 3150 37 
mark 832 38 ch bro orpek 2830 88 bid 115 Pagmalie 82 12 ch bro pez 1320 40 bid 
B50 F a4 835 33 do pek 2805 34 bid 116 85 11 do or pek 990 39 
355; ,;Knavesmire 850 16hf-ch or pek 800 41 117 88 23 do pek 2185 34 bid 
356 853 21 ch bro pek 1995 42 118 91 13 do pek sou 1040 31 bid 
357 866 26 do pek PAK BY 127 Neboda 118 15 ch bro or pek 1500 36 
360 865 22 do pek 1650 35 128 121' 42 do bro pek 4200 37 
361 M 868 30 do bro or pek 1600 42bid | 129 124 15 do pek 1350 34 
362 L 871 19 do unast 1805 29bid | 130 127 10 do pek sou 800 32 
381 Dambagas- 132 Neuchatel 133 39 ch bro pek 4095 40 
talawa 928 28 do bro pek 2856 42 bid | 133 136 28 do pek 2380 37 
382 Coreen 931 19hf-ch bro or pek 1102 53 134 139 19 do pek sou 1710 32 
383 934 36 do bro pek 2088  40bid ! 135 Doragalla 142 12 ch bro or pek 1260 45 
3.4 Drayton 937 56 ch  pek 4760 39 35 145 18 do bropek 1800 2 
385 940 24 do pek sou 2040 36 137 148 42 do pek 3570 36 
389 Mawaliganga- 139 Horagoda 154. 9 ch bro or pek 900 40 
watte 952 28 do  bropek 2800 36 140 157 9 do orpek 765 = 38 
390 955 28 do pek sou 2240 32 141 160 16 do pek 1440 34 
392 Ainest. mark 961 7% do pek 700. = 31 bid 142 163 9 do pek sou 765 32 
393 G PE 964 19 do or pek 1710 = 36 bid | 144 Kosgama 169 14 ch bro pek 1470 39 
304 WPA 967 30hf-ch pek 1680 32bid | 145 172 11 do  pek 880 36 
395 Clyde 970 51 ch  bropek 5100 = 89 147 Bollagalla 178 22 ch bropek 2200 37 bid 
396 973 20 do pek 2000 34 148 181 14 do pek 1120 35 
400 Trex 985 8 do pek sou 720 32 bid | 156 KL 205 12hfch dust 1080 26 
401 WiDD 988. 48 do pek 4560 32 bid 157 Nillicollay- 
402 HAC 991 27 hf-ch pek sou 1350 31 bid watte 208 17hf-ch bro pek 969 40 
404 Carberry 997 21 ch bro pek 1890. 40bid | 158 211 11 do or pek 935 86938 
405 100 15 do ek 1200 34 159 214 23 do ek 1219 35 
408 Stisted 1009 40hf-ch broorpek 2600 44bid | 165 Kotigala 232 10 ch bro pek 1200 32 
411 1018 32 do pek sou 1824 34 166 235 12 do ek 1365 28 
413 Maha Oya 1024 13 ch pek dust 1300 26 167 KL 938 13 hf ch ro pek 702 41 bid 
414 Ellawatte 1027 22 do bro pek 2244 47 bid | 168Ravana 241 12 do peksou 1020 31 bid 
415 1030 46 do pek 4692 39 bid 171 250 25hfech bro pek 1375 45 bid 
416 1033. 8 do  peksou 800 38 172 253 35 do pek 1575 36 bid 
418 Hand B 1039 13hf-ch ek sou 780 32 bid | 173 256 40 do peksou 1800 33 
419 MGE 1042 17 do-  peksou 850-380 j 174 RA, inestate 
mark 259 15hfch bro pek 945 37 
7 Te 175 AY, Nae ‘ 2€2 15 ch mek - Sra ee bid 
; wea 176 Monte Christo 265 21 c¢ ro pe 210 45, 
(Messrs. Somerville & Co. ir Warakamure ater ch ve : eae 
1 ak Tree Hill 271 22 hf-c bro pe 1100 «= 46 
205,693 Ib. ] 179 274 30 do ek 1350 36 
Lot Box. Pkgs. Name. Ib, c. iB Rayigam zee 48 om bro pel S00 a8 
‘ 2 292 33 do or pe z 
2 Roma ede, Gab Reemer.) qeee os 186 295 31 do pek 2480 35 
4 748.7 do  peksou 700 29 189 Blachburn 304 lJlhf.ch fans 825 33 
7 Honiton ie 26 Bice EO pek 1300 40 —_—— — 
8 60 14 ¢ pe 1190 35 
9 1a 165 14 ag pek sou 1120 32 (Mr. BH. John. —185,535 1b.] : 
12 venscraig %4 24 cl or pe 2040 44 2 
13 775 18 do bro pek 1620 4l Lot. Box. Pkgs. Name. Ib. Cc. 
14 778 19 do ek 1710 37 6 HF 562 9 ch sou 805 25 ts 
17 Elchico 787 68hfch bro pek 3740 39 7 Perth 565 34 do broorpek 3230 38 bid * 
18 790 39 do pek 1950 36 11 Natuwakelle 577 15 do  bropek 1500 37 bid 
19 Patulpana 793 18 do ro pek 715 = 336 12 580 27 do pekoe 2700 = 84 
23 Theberton 805 11 ch broorpek 1100 39bid | 13 583 30 do peksou 270081 
2 808 18 do pek 1629 35bid | 19 Rookwood 601 67 hf-ch broorpek 3886 48 
27 Blinkbonnie 817 19hf-ch bro pek 1140 «66 20 604 33 do or pek 1650 49 - 
28 820 26 ch pek 2288 42 21 607 36 do pekoe 1728 41 
22 Dryburgh 832 25 ch k 2075 36 22 610 91 do peksou 4550 37 
83 835 11 do peksou 784 32 23 613 51 do peksouNo.23672 33 


7 
CEYLON PRODUCE SALES LIST. 3 
Lot. Box. Pkgs. Name Ib. c. Lot Box. Pkgs. Name. Ib. - ¢, 
24 Perth 616 38 ch bro or pek - 3610 38 bid } 26 Great Valley, 
28 Galloola 628 2% do bro pek 2700 41 bid Ceylon in est, 
29 631 41 do pekoe 4100 37 bid mark 2113 6 ch sou 450 31 
30 634 34 do ek sou 3400 33 bid | 27 2116 6 do dust 510 27 
36 Kandaloya 652 48ht-ch bropek 2160 41 bid | 3% Shrubs Hill 2131 6 ch pek sou 570 32 
37 655 20 do or pek 200° 41 (Ct 34 Quildon 2137 6 do bro. tea 420 27 
38 658-100 do pekoe 4000 37 48 Theddon 2179 1 ch dust 150 25 
40 664 18 de ‘ans 900 31 52 Gingran Oya 2191 6 ch pek sou 540 35 
44 NB 676 16 do dust 1440 26 53 Cooroondoo- 
45 679. 10 ch unas 944-35 watte 2194 10 hf-ch — bro pek 5E 47 
53 Alplakande 703 9 do sou 42027 27 54 2197 12. do pek 660 39 
57 Glentilt 715 47 do bro pek 4700 46 bid | 55 22900 7 do pek sou 385 34 
58 718 2l do. pekoe 2100 =©37 bid | 56 2203 83 do pek dust 952 28 
60 - 724 16hfch fans 1280 28 64 Strathspey 2227. 8eich dust 348 27 
‘61 Mocha 727 25 ch broorpek 2800 68 67 Bargany 2236 6 do  pek 600 = 40 
62 730 17. do or pek 1530 51 68 2239 2 do dust 190 26 
63 733 21 do  pekoe 1995 46 bid | 72 Woodend Lie 2s¢ch dust 290 26 
64 736 26. do pek sou 2080 40 bid | 73 KGK 4 lihf-ch_ red leaf 56 22 
66 Dalhousie 742 21hf-ch propek . 1260 48bid | 78 Agra Oya 19 2 ch fans 150 33 
‘67 745 44 do  pekNo.1 1980 39 SL Gallawatte 28 4 ch pek sou 340 32 
68 748 24 do pek No.2 1080 37 82 31 5 do sou 400 31 
75 Rondura "69 § ch or pek 720 44 84 37. 6 do dust 510 25 
76 772 27 do bro pek 2700 39 gl Ookcowatte, 
77 775 28 do pekoe 2520 35 No.1 58 1 ch sou 90 30 
78 778 15 do pek sou 1350 32 2 6L 1 do dust 100 25 
80 AgraQuvah 784 28hfch_ broor pek 93 64 4hf-ch — pek fans 360 0-28 
0.1 1792S G4 99 Cotswold 8% 8 ch pek son 600 32 
81 787 389 do bro or pek 100 85 2 do sou 150 28 
No. 2 2418 54 101 88 2 do dust 170 Q7 
82 790 13 do or pek 1248 47 101 Ambalangoda 97 6 ch  peksou 670 35 
83 793 8 do pekoe 760 43 105 100 2 do sou 190 82 
84 Callander 796 19hf-ch broorpek 1140 55 106 103. 2 do dust 220 {7 
88 Galella 808 16 ch or pek 1360 44 109 -Anningkan- 
89 811 26 do bro or pek 2600 44 bid de 112 2 ch red leaf 180 26 
90 814 14 do pekoe 1260 39 114 Erlsmere 12725 “ch dust 344 2 
‘92 Kotuagedera 820 17 do broorpek 1700 36 117 Ascot 136 6 ch bro or fans 600 34 
‘93 828 23 do bro pek 2300 34 124 Talgaswella 157 6 do bro pek No 254 36 
Of 826 17 do pekve 1700.32 128 169 1 do fans 130-30 
5 829 do 12 172 1 do dust 135 27 
1hf-ch pek sou 755 29 130 T 175 6& ch fans 650 24 
96 Gangawatte 832 14 do. or pek 770 «= 49 132 Yelatenne 181 11 do or pek 627 44 
97 835 14 ch pekoe 3260 39 133 184 6hf-ch pek 318 39 
99 841 13hf-ch broorpek 780 57 134 187 1 do pek sou 50 = 36 
101 Poilakande 847 59 ch bro pek 5900 34bid | 125 Yelatenne 190 5 ch bro or pek 300. 52bid 
102 850 31 do pekoe 2790 33 bid | 136 193 2 do or pek 114 44 
108 Glasgow 868 18 do broor pek 1530 57 137 196 2 do pek 106 39 
109 871 25 do bro pek 2000 47 138 199 1 do dust 80 26 
110 874 17 do or pek 1105 46 144 XX 217295 vch pek fans 350 34 
111 877 11 do pekoe 1100 42 145 220.7 do pek dust 560 26 
115 Ferndale 889 9 do pek sou 810 34 150 Castlereagh 235 2 ch pek sou 160 33. 
1146 MTCL 892 7 do bro pek 840 38 151 238 5hf-ch fans 350 34 
117 895 10 do fans 1350 33 152 241 2 do dust 160 26 
118 898 6 do dust 990 26 158 Vogan 259 4 ch pek sou 340 31 
119 Yahalakelle 9)1 10 ch pek sou 700 29 bid | 159 262 6 do dust 510 25 
121 Maskeliya 907 15hf-ch broorpek 750 56 bid } 160 265 3 do bro pek fans 330 $3 
122 910 15 ch orpek 1350 43 bid | 161 Meemora 
123 913 10 do pekoe 900 = 89 Oya 268 10 hf-ch bro pek 400-36 
124 916 11 do pek sou 1100 36 163 274 16 do pek sou 640 29 
126 Evalgolla 922 33hf-ch bro pek 1650 946 107 Trex 286 2 ch — dust 200. 26 
127 925 47 do pekoe 2115 37 1638 289 1 do bro tea 90 27 
132 TK 940 15 do bropekfans1054 382bid | 169 Cranley 292-1 ch pek 84 9-386 
133 Morahela 943 11 ch 173 Ireby 304 5Shf-ch dust 400 27 
F 1hf-ch bro pek 1112035 bid | 174 ! 307 4 do — fans ma 200! . 36 
134 946 33 ch bro pek 3648 37 bid | 178 Hopton 319 5 ch sou 475 82 
135 919 30 do or pek 2820 35 179 322 4 do dust 440 26 
136 952 22 do or pek 2068 36 bid | 180 B WD 825 8hf-ch dust 6C0 26 
137 955 15 do pekoe 1380 33 bid | 187 Dammeria 346 7 ch pek No. 1 630 33 
141 B, in est. mark 967 14hf-ch or pek 700 33 bid | 188 349 3hf-ch dust 2 26 
142 Galella 970 8 do dust 720 26 192 Maba Uva 361 8 ch pek sou 680 85 
144 Murraythwaite 976 10 ch bro pek 950 38 193 364 2 do pek fans 150 33 
145 979 12 do pekoe 1020 34 194 367 4 do dust 360 26 
146 Bittacy 982 38 do bro pek 8800 41 bid | 196 Tunisgalla 373 4hf-ch dust 320 25 
147 MounvtTemple985 10 do broorpek 1040 withd’n } 197 Glendon 376 7 ch broorpek 455 37 
148 988 29 do bro pek 2610 32 bid | 201 G 388 3 do sou 285 30 
149 991 18 do bro pekNo.2 1728 out 202 391 1 do pek fans 120 30 
203 394 1 do dust 135 24 
207 Gleneere 406 3 ch bro pele 375 63 
~ 213 Yatiyana 424 2 do or pe 220 840 
4 peek a pek 496 40 
216 433 5 do pek sou 430 - 31 
‘ ee eee & Waelker| 217 436 1 do pek Baik 
ot Ox kes, b No. 2 95 29 
: gs. Name Ib, 23 WN 454 5Shf-ch fans 300 21 
1 M’Golla 2038 2 ch redleaf fans 190 19 224 457° 2 do dust 180 23 
4 Uragalla 2047 5 ch ek 40033 231 Poonagalla 478 3 ch broorpek 300 44 
5 2050.5 do  peksou 375 80 234 487 83hf-ch dust 210 87 
& 208s: 1 do red leaf 75 26 235 PGA 490 1 ch bro mix 95 BAL 
7 2056 1 do dust 120 25 236 PGA,No.2 493 lhf-ch broor pek 50 36 
8 : 2059 Lhf-ch dust See 2G 237 496 1 do or pek 50 (34 
10) Doranakan: ~ $ 238 499 1 ch — pek 95 38 
de 2065 6 ch  pekoe 570337 239 602 4 do fans 480 34 
iL 2068 7 do pekNo.2 630° 35 240 505 Lhf-ch fans 65 384 
13 2074 2 do dust 240 25 241 508 3 ch dust 390 26 
16 Mansfield 2083. -7. ch = pek sou 505 = 42 242, 6511 1 do © red leaf 9 32 
20 Elidula 2095 3 ch pek sou 270 = 33 247 Weyunga- 
21 2098 1 do dust 95 27 watte 526 3 ch pek sou 255 32 


4 CEYLON PRODUCE SALES LIST. 


Lot. _. Box. Pkgs, Name. Ib. c. Lot. Box Pkgs. Name Ib. ce. 
248 629 3hf-ch dust 255 8625 7@ Dikmukalana 946 5hfch sou 250 30 
249 Arapolakan- 71 8 $19 4hf-ch lero tea 200 «27 
de 632 4 ch broor pek 440 41 72, 952 4 da dust 320 26 
8, 541 5 do pek sou 450 32 73 A 955 2hf-ch bro tea 100 27 
bait J 544 2 do dust 220 28 74 958 2 do dust 140 27 
201 T B inest. 75 PTN, inestate 
mar 568 7 ch  wpek sor 630 32 1nark 961 6hf-ch bropek 336 8=—-.28 bid’ 
262 Cholankande 571 1 box © flo. pek 5 R131 76 96412 do sou 600 oF 
a 574 2 do flo. or pek 32 R130 77 967 2 do fans 112 22 
264 5b7 3 do flo. bro pek 15 R75 78 970 1 do dust 70 2G 
389 Fairlawn 652 3hf-ch dust | 255 28 81 Lower Dickoya979 2 ch peksou 200 3L 
290 F Lin est.mark655 2 ch bro mix 200 «23, 82 932 2 ch dust 180 5 
295 Bodawa 670 5hf-ch bro pek 290 40 83 985 3sacks red leaf 180 v1 
296 673 4 do pek 176 34 85 Nega 991 9hf-ch pek 450 3] 
297 676 5 do  peK sou 225 = 31 86 994 3 do pek sou 150 «630 
308 I NG inest. 87 997 1 do dust 60 27 
mark 709 4 do pek?sou 340 80 88 Venture e5% ch red leaf 425 25 
309 712 4 do sou 340 27 105 Depedene 52 4hf-ch dust . 340 27 
33s Vogan 793 6 ch pek sou 510 = 81 108 Narangoda 61 5 ch pek sou 540 82 
337 796 6 do dust 425° 26 109 : 64 5hf-ch dust BIBh Dy 
338 729 3 do bro pek fans 360 3k 112 Meddagodde 73 6hf-ch pek sou 240 32 
340 Hentleys 805 10 hf-ch or pek 450 41 113 76 3 do fans 195 32 
342 811 3 ch pek sou 240 32 114 79 3 do dust 240 26 
343 814 Ghf-ch pekdust 450 25 119 Pussetenne 94 lhfch fans 75 = B 
337 K PW 82613 do peksou 650 89-32 120 7 2 do dust 170-6 
348 829 3 do dust 255 26 121 100 2 do bro pek fans 150 32 
361 OS Sin est. 122 103 2 do bro mix 100° 27 
mark 838 5 ch pek sou 400 32 123 F A, in estate 
352 841 1 do sou 80 30 mark 106 3 ch red ieaf 156 23 
353 844 4hf-ch pek fans 320. »=30 131 Neboda, 130 3hfch dust 240 8=—-26 
354 847 2 do dust 200 26 138 Boragalla 151 4 ch bro mix 560 24 
258 Kmnavesmire 859 9 ch pek sou 630 33 143 Horagoda 166 1 ch dust 1¢0 25 
350 862 4hf-ch dust 340 26 146 _Kosgama 175 2 ch pek sou 150 = 32 
363 Belgodde 874 4 do bro pek 200 40 149 Bollagalla 184 7 ch pek sou 560 31 
364 877 8 do or pek 150-36 154 KL 199 7 ch  pek sou 679-28 bid: 
365 880 5 do pek 250 33 155 212 7 do bro mix 665 17 
36C 883. 1 do  pek sou 45. BL 160 Nillicollay- 
367 Kotuwa 886 2 ch bro pek 200 40 watte 217 2hf.ch pek sou 170 31 
368 889 2 do  orpek 160 36 161 220 1 do dust 80 25 
369 892 2 do pek 160 33 162 223 2 do fans 130 27 
370 DW 895 5 do bro mix 400 22 163MG - 226 2 ch bro pek 200 = 26 
371 Relugas £98 5 do dust 625 26 164 229 4 do sou 336 19 
372 Memorakande 901 3 do dust 450 26 169 KL 244 3hf-ch sou 228 ~=30 bid 
373 Poengalla 904 4 do dust 340 6 170 247 2 do dust 140 % 
386 Drayton 943 2 do sou 160 82 is) Jak Tree Hill 277 2hf-ch pek sou 80 32 
387 Mawaliganga- 18L 280 2 do fans 130 31 
watte 946 16 hf-ch bro or pek 605 49 182 283 1 do dust 80 25 
388 949 16 do or pek 672 38 187 Blackburn 289 3 ch bro tea, 255 25 
391 958 4 do pek dust 300 26 188 801 3 do sou 285 29 
397 Clyde 976 2 ch pek sou 200 31 190 807 3hfch dust 270 26 
308 979 4 do dust 400 25 191 G 310 4 ch broorpek 345 37 
399 982 4 do bro tea 400 33 192 313 1 do bro pek 100 37 
403 Carberry 994.2 do broorpek 229 37 193 L 316 1 ch bro mix 100 «17 
406 1003 8. do pek sou 270 31 194 319 7hf-ch dust 560 32 
407 °1006 1 do dust 86 26 195 WO 322 4 ch broorpek 400 33 bid 
409 Stisted 1012 S8hf-ch or pek 480 43 196 D 225m seach pek sou 243 16 bid. 
4i0 1015 9 do pek 540 39 197 328 1 do fans 85 23 
412 1021 4 do dust 320 26 
417 Ellawatta 1036 3 do dust 300 26 
fe ge [Mr. HE. John.) 
{[Messrs. Somerville & Co.] Lot. Box. Pkgs. Name, Ib. e, 
‘ 1 Arabia 547 1 ch bro pek 5 
Lou Box. Pkgs. Nanie. lb. c. es BPO then eRee es 
1 St, Leys 739 2 ch bro mix 160 22 3 Dosmlenc 
5 Romania 751 2 ch dust 290 §=26 Thf-ch sou _ 1375 972 
6 754 2 do bro mix 200 24 4 » 556 3 ch bro mix 249 17 
10 Honiton 763 2hfch_ fans 100 = 33 5 559 3hf-ch fans 198 19 
ibl 769 3 do dust 210 26 8 Perth 568 7 ch pekoe 525 36 
15 Ravenscraig 781 3 ch peksou 270. 82 9 571 4 do peksou 280°) (32 
16 784 ‘Thf-ch fans 560 28 10 574 2hf-ch pek dust 150 28 
20 Patulpana, 796 13 hf-ch pek 650 33 14 Natuwakelle 586 1 ch dust 1255 25 
91 7997 do  peksou 350 30 25 Perth 619 9 do pekoe 626 36 
22 802 2 do sou 100-27 26 622 6 do pek sou 402 32 
25 Theberton 118 2 ch | peksou 180 31 27 625 4hf-ch pekdust 300 27 
26 814 1 do pek fans 100 29 31 Galloola 637 2 ch dust 200 26 
“9 Blinkbonnie 823 5 ch  peksou 410 39 39 Kandaloya 661 12hf-ch pek sou 480 33 
20 Dryburgh 826 10hf-ch broor pek 600 40 41 667 12 do -- dust 600 26 
31 829 7 ch or pek 658 42 42 670 7 do bro tea 280 31 
34 838 3hf-ch fans 219 30 43 NB 673 1 do peksou 4144 
37 Aberfoyle 847 8 ch  peksou 285 31 46 682 5 ch sou 500 40 - 
38 850 6hf-ch bro pek fans 414 — 34 47 685 2 do y =. 
41 Kosgahahena 859 4 ch  peksou 355 ; Lhf-ch bro mix 270 © 27 
42 862 3hf-ch sou 150 26 48 Choughleigh 688 8 do or pek 400 42 
43 865 1 do fans 82 6 49 691 8 do bro orpek 480 45 bié 
44 868 38 do — pek dust 230-26 50 694. G6 ch pekoe 510 36 
61 Glen Morgan 51 697 2 do © pek sou 72 34 
Nilgris 889 38 ch bro pek 345 5 52 760 1hf-ch-. dust 90. 27, 
62 892 3 do fans 345 30 54 WHR 706 3 ch dust 300.29 
59 Hangranoya 913 6 ch peksou 450 34 55 7 709-3 do » fans 270 AL 
63 Auburn 925 2 ch bro tea 168 28 58 Albion 712 1 do red leaf 90 24 
64 928 1 do sou 85 20 59 Glentilt_ 721. -5 do peksou 475 = 35 
65 931 1hf-ch fans Cie Xs 65 Dalhousie 739 12hf-ch or pek 54056. 
66 934 2 do dust 160 28 69 751 4 do dust 260 28 


CEYLON PRODUCE SALES LIST. 


an 


Lot Box. Pkgs. Name. Ib} c¢ 
70 Caliander 764 11 do broorpek 660 41 
7 757 6 do or pe& 342 48 
U2 760 4 do pekoe 212 42 
13 763 1 do fans 75 30 
74 766 1 do dust 80 27 
79 BRondura 781-2) ch dust 190 31 
85 Callander 799 @hf-ch or pek 513 46 
36 802 7 do pekoe 371 41 
87 805 1 do® pek sou 50 35 
91 Galella 817 6 ch pek sou 549 34 
98 Gangawatte 83 Shf-ch dust 425 27 
100 814 6 do pek fans 420 34 
120 Amnamallai 901 2 do dust 170 25 
125 Maskeliya 919 4 ch unas 400 32 
128 Evalgolla 928 3hf-ch peksou 120 32 
129 931 3 do fans 195 33 
130 934 1 do dust 80 26 
181 Ankande 937 4 do dust 28) 25 
138 Morahela 958 6 do dust 504 25 
148 Galella 973 2 do red leaf 102 24 


CEYLON COFFEE SALES IN LONDON. 


(From Our Commercial Correspondent.) 
MINCING LANE, October 6. 


* Senator.”—l1 Haputale, 1 barrel sold at 74s; 
2 ditto, 1 cask and 1 barrel sold at 66s ; 3 ditto, 
1 barrel out; PB ditto, 1 barrel out; T ditto, 1 
barrel out. 1 Leangawella, 1 cask sold at 85s ; 
2 ditto, 3 casks and 1 barre) sold at Tis; 3 
ditto, 1 cask sold at 40s; BB ditto, 1 barrel 
sold at 653s. : 

“ Austral.”—OBEC in estate mark, Delmar O, 
1 barrel sold at 79s Gd; ditto 1, lL cask and 1 
tierce sold at 79s 6d; ditto 2, casks out at 70s; 


ditto PB, 2 barrels out; ditto T, 1 tierce and i 
barrel sold at 30s; OBEC DM 1 in estate mark, 
1 barrel sold at 26s; ditto 2, 1 barrel sold at 
25s ; ditto T,1 barrel sold at 26s ; OBEC in estate 
mark, Delmar, 1 barrel sold at 27s, overtaken. 
Standard Co. St. Leonards F, 1 barrel sold at 
84s; 1, 1 tierce sold at 82s; 2, 9 casks sold at 
82s; S, 6 casks out, 60s refused ; PB, 1 cask 
sold at 75s; St. L T in estate mark, 1 cask out; 
1 bag out, overtaken. 

‘¢ Senator.”—Size O, Sarnia Size 1, 1 barrel and 
1 cask sold at 73s; size 2, 2 casks and 1 barrel 
out; PB, 1 barrel out. 60s refused. 

“Clan McKennon.”—Panagala PB, 1 tierce out 
at 42s. 

“Tosa Maru,’—Barragalla F, 1 barrel sold at 
98s; ditto 1, 2 casks out, 88s refused; ditto 2, 
4 casks and 1 barrel out ; ditto S, 1 cask and 4 
tierce out; ditto PB, 1 barrel out; BRG T in 
estate mark, 1 barrel sold at 26s. 


CEYLON COCOA SALES IN LONDON. 


“Clan Fraser.”—F Palli, 95 bags out at 77s 6d ; 
1 ditto, 12 bags out at 77s 6d; F ditto, 100 bags 
out at 77s 6d. 

“ Japan.”—F Palli, 20 bags sold at 80s ; B_ditto, 
37 bags out. 

“Kamakura Maru.”—Grove London, 8 
sold at 73s. 

“Inaba Maru.”—O MAK in estate mark, estate 
cocoa, 5 bags out ; MAK in estate mark, 20 bags 
out. 

“ Patroclus.’—Rockhill B, 7 bags sold at 45s 
6d; ditto C, 4 bags sold at 49s 6d. Polwatte A, 
57 bags out; ditto B, 26 bags sold at 58s 6d. 


bags 
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TEA, COFFEE, CINCHONA, COCOA, AND CARDAMOM SALES, 


NO. 48 


Cotoxno, NovEMBER 6, 1899. 


COLOMBO SALES OF TEA 


LARGE LOTS. 


Bessrs. Forbes & Walker. 
{375,379 lbw: 


Lot. Box. 
19 Weweywatte 1(99 
24 Kakiriskan- 
de 1114 
31 Kincora 1135 
33 1141 
35 Batton 1147 
36 1150 
38 Bickley 1156 
39 11i9 
406 1162 
41 Galkanda 1165 
46 Harrington 1150 
47 1183 
52 Frogmore 1198 
55 Panbar 1207 
Li 12:3 
60 Shrubs Hill 1222 
61 1225 
62 1228 
63 Glencorse 1231 
64 1234 
65 1237 
66 1240 
69. Bonami Estate 
~J3 D, in est. 
mark 
(Iravanccre) 1249 
70 1252 
71 1255 
72 1258 
74 Glengariffe i234 
75 1367 
76 1270 
87 Queensland 1303 
88 1806 
89 1309 
92 Roeberry 1318 
93 1321 
94 1324 
95 1327 
96 Harrow 1330 
97 1333 
‘98 1333 
100 Hunasgeria 1342 
102 High Forest 1348 
103 1361 
104 1354 
105 Bloomfield 1357 
106 1369 
107 1353 
112 Pansala- 
tenne 1373 
113 138L 
114 1284 
115 1387 
116 1350 
125 St. Edwards 1417 
126 1420 
130 Great Valley 
Ceylon, in est. 
mark 1432 
131 1435 
132 1435 
133 144 
134 St. Heliers 1444 
“125 1447 
140 T’Villa 1462 
142 1468 
144 “ 1474 
147 Naseby 1483 
148 1486 
149 1489 
150 1492 
152 Cooroondoo- 
watte 1493 
154 L GF, in est. 
mark 1604 
155 1:07 
456 L BK 1510 


Pkgs. Name. 
17 ch bro pek 

9 ch pek 
6Lhf-ch bro pek 

Bi Gh: pek 
VEIN bro pek 
32 do pek 

eo macu or pek 

35 do pek 

31 do pek sou 

9 ch bro pek 
14 ch or pek 

9 do pek 
17 hf-ch bro pek 
26hf-ch bro or pek 
13 ch pek 

55 eh or pek 

14 do bro or pek i 
16 do pek 

22 ch bro or pek 
32 do bro pek 
24 do rek 
20 do pek sou 


i chi bro pek 
11 do pek 

16 do pek sou 
il do congou 
35 hf-ci bro or pek 
35 do or pek 
11 ch pek sou 
14 hf-ch bro or pek 

7 ch bro pek 
18 do pek 

20 do bro pek 
26 do or pek 
46 do pek 

19 do pek sou 
15 hf-ch bro or pek 
25 ch pek 

9 do pek sou 
10 ch sou 
18hf-ch or pek 

No. 1 

15 do or pek 
22° do ek 

40 ch bro pek 
20 do pek 

9 do pek sou 
2 xch bro or pek 
39 do bro pei 
2t do pek 

23 do pek sou 

9 do fans 
14 hich bro pex 

15 do pek 

15 ch or pek 

19 ¢a bro pek 

21 do pek 

iz do pek sou 
8 hf-ch bro or pek 
18 ch pek 

15 ch bro or pek 
30 do pek 

lt do pek sou 
20 hfi-ch_ bro or pek 
22, do or pek 

15. do pek 

16 do pek sou 
1ihf-ch pek 
16 ch sou 
26 do dust 

9 ch red leaf 

No. 2 


830 
1749 
1656 

760 

880 


7.0 


1600 
2158 


900 


45 
34 bid 


Lov. Box. 3. Name. 
157 Killarney 15138 1% ch bro or pek 
158 15:6 14 do  peksou 
159 Seenagolla 1519 13hf-ch bro pek 
161 Dunkeld 1525 26hf-ch bro or pek 
162 1528 36 do bro pek 
163 1531 16 ch or pex 
164 1531.21 do pek 
176 Castlereagh 15/0 23 ch bro pek 
177 1573 18 do or pek 
178 1576 15 do pek 
182 Yataderia 1583 11 ch bro or pek 
183 159! 17 do bro pek 
184 1594 14 do or pek 
1%5 1597 40 do pek 

186 1600 i1 do bro or pek 
187 1603 15 do bro pek 
188 1606 +0 do pek 

1s9 AMB 1609 19 ch bro pek sou 
202 Gansarapolla 16:8 10 ch bro pek 
23 1651 10 do pek 

208 Middleton 1666 21 do bro pek 
209 1659 18 do pek 

211 G Min est. 

mark 1675 27 hf-ch bro or pek 

212 1678 26 do pek 

218 1681 19 do pek sou 
2°4 Malvern 1684 22 ch bro pek 
215 1687 24 do pek 

216 1690 16 do pek sou 
217 Monkton 1693 2thf-ch bro pek 
232 Ella Oya 1738 21 ch bro pek 
233, Wil ole ao- spek 

234 1744 15 do pek sou 

233 Parsloes 1756 27 do bro pek 
239 1759. 23 do pek 

211 Waitalawa 1765 55hf-ch bro pek 
242 1768 65 do pek 

243, inl 35 «do pek sou 
245 Rowley 1777. 20 hf-ch_ bro pek 
246 1780 17 do pek 

Q47 1783 14 do pek sou 
2:9 Grace Land 1789 13 do bro pek 
26) Waratenne 1837 15hf-ch bro or pek 
°66 1840 13 ch bro pek 
267 1843 23 do pek 

268 1846 9 do pek sou 
274 Pine Hill 1864 27hf-ch bro pek 
275 1867 42 do or pek 

276 1870 47 ch pek 

279 Vogan 1879 £0 io bro pek 
260 1882 44 do pek 

284 OSS in est. fs 

mark 1s94 88 do bro or pek 

285 1897 33 do pek 

288 LL 1906 19 do unast 

x89 Geragama 1909 18hf-ch bro orpek 
290 3912 10 ch bro pek 
291 1915 15 do pek 

292 Carfax 1918 14 do bro or pek 
293 1921 17 do or pek 

c94 1924 16 do pek 

295 He pton 1927 35 do br opek 
203 Maldeniya 1951 18 do bro or pek 
304 1954 40 do or pek 
305 1957 48 do pek 

306 1960 32 do pek sou 
307 Ellawatte 1963 22 do bro pek 
308 1966 46 do pek 

509 Matale 1¢69 40hf-ch bro pek 
319 1972 13 ch pek 

311 1975 9 do ~ pek sou 
3:2 Hornsey 1978 13 do pek sou 
313 1981 13 do fans 

314 Shrabs Hill 1924 28 do bro or pek 
315 Pallagodde 193° 9 do bro or pek 
316 3590 12 do bro pek 
317 1993 11 do or pek 
31 1996 9 do pek 
319 1999 8 do pek sou 
820 2002 14hnf-ch dust 

326 Longferd 2020 9 ch pek 

829 Yelatenne 2029 15 do bro or pek 

(Messrs. Somerville & Co.— 
157,145 lb. ] 

Lot Box. Pkgs. Name. 

1 ientsin 231, (6° ch dust 

2 Moragalla 34 7 ch bro pek 

3 337 13 do pek 

4 340 10 do  peksou 


PricE:—123 cents each 3 copies 
30 cents ; 6 copies } rupee. 


lb. 


1700 
1330 

715 
1716 
19:0 
1520 
1890 
2360 
1530 
1200 
1155 
175L 
1330 
3440 
1155 
1648 
2580 
1520 

900 

860 
2109 
1620 


1350 
1300 

874 
1210 
1630 
11.0 
1243 
1995 
1785 
1275 
2700 
2070 


990 
850 
1200 
1400 
1530 
1440 
3500 
1890 
3600 
4080 
2720 
2244 
4692 
2200 
1170 
810 
1040 
1040 
2800 
$00 
1200 
935 
720 
720 
1190 
G00 
900 


To, 
1030 
700 
130 
1060 


bid 


2. 


Lot. Box 
6 UDaluk Oya 316 
17 349 
21 Kurulugalla 391 
22 394 
26 Stockholm b11 
27 514 
34 Rambodde 535 
35 538 
39 Labugarma 550 
40 553 
42 HEenach 559 
43 562 
44. 565 
45 Selvawatte 538 
46 o71 
49 N 5£0 
56 583 
64 G’wernet 695 
55 598 
57 604 
62 Marigold 619 
63 622 
64 675 
67 Panapitiya 634 
68 €37 
70 Roseneath 645 
71 646 
72 649 
74 Kolasorikande 635 
75 658 
76, 661 
78 Ambslawa 667 
82 Florida 679 
83 682 
87 Forest Hill 694 
83 697 
91 G’watte 706 
92 709 
96 Harangalla 721 
97 724 
98 Hangranoya 727 
99 730 
101 Nyanaza 736 
102 739 
103 742 
104 745 
105 748 
108 Kirrikelle 757 
169 760 
110 163 
111 Agarsland 766 
112 769 
113 712 
114 775 
116 Rayigam 781 
124 Kuralana 805 
126 811 
i128 Welgampola 817 
129 &20 
120 823 
133 Pasmalie 832 
134 835 
135 838 
126 841 
155 Oakham 893 
156 901 
157 904 
167 Dartry 934 
168 937 
170 Lynford 943 


CEYLON PRODUCE SALES LIST. AG § 


pek sou 
bro or pek 
or pek 
pek 

bro or pek 


pek sou 


{Mr. 4. John. —137,609 lb.] 


Lot. Box. 
1 A—A 994 
2 Manickwatte 997 
7 Harisland 12 
9 18 

11 Vincit 24 

13 é 

15 MM 36 

16 Ben Nevis 39 

18 45 

21 Claremont 54 

22 57 

23 60 

24 Glassaugh 63 

25 66 

26 69 

27 Doonhinda 72 

28 75 

31 AkkaraTotum 84 

37 Bellongalla 102 

3 105 


Pkgs. 


Name. 


dust 
or pek 
bro pek 
pek sou 
bro pek 
pekoe 
pek fans 
bro pek 
pekoe 
bro or pek 
pekoe 
pek sou 
or pek 
bro or pek 

ekoe 

ro pek 
pekoe 
bro pek 
bro pek 
pekoe 


lb. 


Pkes. Name. 


Ib. 
30 ch bro pek 3000 
13 do pekoe 1300 
26hf-ch broorpek 1560 
21 do or pek 1092 
24 do pekoe 1296 
18 do pek sou 972 
9 ch pro pek 864 
18 do pekoe 1368 
44hfch broor pek 
No.1 2684 
29 de bro or pek 
No, 2 2418 
16 ch or pek 1404 
9 do pekoe 628 
19 do bro or pek 16]6 
2% do bro pek 1846 
19 do or pek 1235 
11 do pekoe 1100 
cO0hf-ch bro pek 1650 
68 do pekoe 2960 
28 do pek sou 126) 
82 do pek fans 2409 
11 ch 
lhf-ch dust 1328 
i2 ch broorpek 1260 
30 do bro pek 3150 
10 do pekoe 1000 
23 do pek sou 1426 
27 de broor pek 2700 
23 do er pek 2070 
29 do pekve 2465 
15 hf-ch dust 1203 
12 ch bro pek 1200 
9 do pekoe 855 
11 do or pek 1100 
14 do pekoe 1260 
10 do sou 750 
26hfch broorpek 1300 
14 ch pekoe 1260 
15 do ek sou 1275 
10 do peksou 70 
17 bf-ch bropekfans 993 
£0 ch bro or pek 2¢00 
41 do pekoe No.1 3630 
30 do bro pekNo.2 2250 
24hf-ch bro or pek 1392 
23mch or pek 2116 
26 do pekoe 2184 
9hf-ch dust 765 
15 do bro orpek 78 
15 ch or pek 1350 
28 hich pek fans 2044 
64 ch 
lhfch bro pek 2785 
18 ch bro pek 13810 
18 do pekce 1800 
18 do pek sou 1710 
23 hf-ch bro or pek 
fans 1495 


SMALL LOTS. 


Lot. Box. 
40] Glentilt 111 
41 114 
42 St. John’s 117 
43 120 
44 123 
45 126 
46 Uda 129 
47 132 
49 Agra Quvah 128 
50 141 
51 144 
52 147 
53 Glasgow 150 
a4 153 
55 156 
56 159 
57 Loughton 162 
5 165 
59 168 
6. KEK 174 
62 177 
2 LEL 180 
61 183 
65 186 
66 Birnam 189 
67 Templestowe 192 
68 185 
69 198 
70 201 
72 OrangeTield 207 
13 216 
78 Keenagaha Hlla 225 
79 228 
81 234 
82 Hivalouvah 237 
84 243 
35 246 
91 Yahalakelle 264 
92 PD 267 
97 MoustTemple 282 
98 285 
99 288 
109 Erownlew 291 
101 £94 
102 297 
103 300 
104 Maskeliya 803 
105 206 
106 TB 209 
109 Woodstock 318 
110 Whydden 321 
Dus 324 
112 327 
115 JB 336 
[Messrs. 
Lot Box 
1 KW 1045 
2 1043 
8 151 
4 1054 
5 Hurstpier- 
point 1057 
& 1060 
7 1063 
8 1066 
9 1069 
10 1072 
11 Kalupahana 1075 
12 1078 
13 1081 
14 1084 
15 1087 
16 1090 
17 1093 
18 1096 
20 Weweywatte 1102 
aL 1105 
22 1103 
23 Kakiriskan- 
de 1111 
26 1117 
26 Mahayaya 1120 


Forbes & Walker] 


Pkgs. Name. Ib. 
4hf-ch bro pek 240 
5 do ek 280 
2 do pek sou 1¢0 
1 do dust 90 
4hf-ch bro pek 336 
3 do pek 225 
2 do pek sou 155 
1 do  congou 78 
1 ch bro pek dust 106 
1 do fans 17 
lhf-ch bro or pek 58 
8 ch 

lhfch orpek 318 
7 do bro pek 406 
2 ch 

1hf-ch pek 240 
4 ch pek sou 360 
1 do sou 85 
3 do bro mix 291 
1 do dust 7 
1 do pek ‘550 
1 do fans 65 
Lhf-ch dust 50 
3 ch bro pek 300 
3 do pk sou 285 
3 ch broor pek 209 


2 bid 


CEYLON PRODUCE SALES LIST. 


Lot. . Box. Pkgs. Name. Ib. @: 


_ ox. Pkes. Name. 
27 1123 5hf-ch bropek 293 40 Hot Box Ekes Ame 
28 1126 7 do pek 397 37 278 1876. 1 ch sou 
29 1122 7 do  pek sou 383 32 281 Vogan 1885 4 do pek sou 
30 1132 1 do sou 56 29 982 1888 Ghf-ch dust 
8z Kincora 1188 3 ch bro pek 300 45 283 1891 3 ch bro pek fans 
34 1i44 6 do ~ pek son S734 286 Relugas 1900 5 do dust 
37 Hatton INGE} Bn pek son 400 ate 29287 LHO 1993 4 do dust 
42 Galkande 1168 6 ch  pek 530° 33 321 Ellamulla 2005 7hf-ch dust 
43 W17i 2 do — peksou 200-29 322 2008 3 bags red leaf 
44 f 1174.1 do dust 120-26 323 Longford 2011 2 ch bro or pek 
45 Harrington 1177 ishf-ch bro or pek 630 72 8M 914 4 do bro pek 
48 1186 1 eh pek 100 36 325 217 6 do or pek 
49 1is9 2 do or pek fans 220 36 37 2023 5 do  pekssu 
59 1192 Lhf;ch dust 99 «36 28 #25 2 do  daat 
61 Fxegmore 1195 10 hf-ch er pok 40 47 
3 1261 4 ch pek 320 36 — — 
64 see 1204 1 alo dst 80 26 
56 Dunbar 1210 11 do orpek 523. 4% ers ille = : 
58 DBR 1216 phe ch bre pek fans sca 40 fMessrs. Somerville « Co] 
59 1219 1 ¢ pek sou &0 BD) =n 568 a Area 
67 Glencorse 1243 4 ch pes fans 480 31 Luv Box. Pkgs. Nanic. 
68 12:6 2 do bro tea 200 36 5 M, in estate 


to 


73 Bonami J D, 
in estate 


ch pek No 


mark ats 2 
210 hf-ch pek sou 
6 


Daluk Oya 352 


} 
| 
mark (Travan- 9 Meetiagoda 355 ch — bro pek 
cove) 1261 4 eh ek fans 400 32 10 338 5 ch pek 
Ti Glengariffe 1273 shf-ch dast 64u 27 1 361 5 do  jpeksou 
73 B B, in estate 12 864 1 do con 
mark 1276 4hf-ch bro pek 240 84 Peal} 357 1 de dust 
79 1279 1 ch ~~ pek 98 82 i 19 Killin 3x5 5 ch bro pek 
80 1.82 1 do dust 75 “7 2a 388 2 do pek 
81 LB K 1255 6 ch rea leaf 510 27 28 Kurulugalla 397 6 ch pek sou 
82 ON 1288 4 ch bro tea 409 28 1 94 IK G A, in es- 
$90 Queensland 1312 3hfch dust 23a 27 tate mark 505 1 ch bro pek fans 
gl 1315 3 do fans iso 46 25 508 1 do  pek dust 
99 Harrow 1:39 lhf-ch dust 90 26 28 Stockholm 5 7 Shf-ch dust 
101 Hunasgeria 1345 8 ch dust 620 a 29 520 2 ch eon 
1u8 Blvomtield 1866 2hf-ch pek fans 164 27 33 Ramboda 532 lL hfch bro or pek 
117 Maha Uva 1393 5 ch sou 450 27 £6 541 12 do pek sou 
118 1396 Shf-ch dust 640 27 37 544 1 du dust 
124 St. Edwards 1414 9 ch bro or pek £58 40 33 547 1lhf-ch fans 
127 1423. 6 do — pek sou 330 50 4. Labugama 555 7 en pek sou 
136 St. Heliers 1450 Ghf-ch dust 510 27 47 Selvawatte 574 1 ch sou 
137 D 1453 5 ch sou 500-29 | 48 577.2 do fans 
141 Villa 1465 6 ch bro pek 609 3d 51 N 586 5 ch pek sou 
143 glen 20 pek No. 2 180 32 52 589 4hf-ch dust 
145 1477 7 do sou 560 28 53 592 2 ch bro mix 
146 11s0 2 do 56 Gwernet 601 7 ch  peksou 
lhf-ch fans 273 27 58 607 3 do dust 
151 Cooroondoo- 59 610 2 do fans 
watte 1495 11 hf-ch bro pek €05 49 60 Oolapane 613 2hf-ch pek dust 
153 1601 9 do pek sou 495 34 61 616 3 do dust 
160 Seenagolla 1522 4 do fans 340 27 €5 Marigold 623 9hf--ch _pek fans 
165 Kabragalla 1537 6hf-ch bro tea 330 24 €6 Panapitiya 631 6 ch bro pek 
166 1540 3 do dust 253 25 €9 640 3 do con 
1vo7 Kennington 1545 4 ch biopekfans 520 32 73 Roseneath 652 2 ch dust 
163 1546 6 do unas 510 31 77. Ambalawa 664 11 bf-ch pek fans 
169 1549 3 do dust 420 26 79 Sancio 670 2hf-ch bro mix 
170 1552 2 do bro tea 1:0 28 80 673 5 do sou 
171 Kirrimettia 1555 2 ch bro mix 200 31 81 676 5 do dust 
172 1358 3 do aust 560 26 83 Florida 685 4 ch pek sou 
173 1561 2 do fans 200 82 85 688 1 do bro tea 
VW 1564 5 do unas 450-82 86 Forest Hill 691 10 hf-ch bro or pek 
175 Broadoak 1567 1 ch bro or pek 105 47 90 FA, inestate 
179 Castlreagh 1579 2 do pek sou 160 33 mark 703 1hf-ch_ bro or pek 
180 1582 8hf-ch fans 560 Bt 93 Gwatte 712 6 ch pek sou 
181 1585 3 do dust 240 26 94 715 1 do fans 
210 Middleton 1672 5hf-ch dust 400 oT 95 718. lhf-ch dust 
218 Monkton 1696 8 ch pek 672 35 109 Hangranoya 733 6 ch pek sou 
219 i699 3 do pek sou No 2 225 31 106 Nyanza 751 1 do con 
220 1702 7 do pek sou 560 33) 107 754 4 do fans 
221 1705 1 do dust 110.26 115 Agarsland 778 5 ch ~ sou 
222 BEB 1703 2hf-ch unast 108.38 117 Sangaly Toppe 784 1 ch bro tea 
223 W711 1 do bro pek 37. 85 118 787 3 do  pek dust 
v4 BOWG 714 2 do dust 180 98 19 790 5 do red leaf 
228 BDWP 1717 3 ch bro pek No. 2270 27 120 Kuralana 793 2 ch bro or pek 
226 1720 1 do pek 85 26 1 hf-ch 
227 1723 1 do pek sou 75 28 { 121 796 3 ch bro pek 
228 1726 3 do dust 255 27 122 799 6 do pek 
229 1729 1 do mix tea 80 26 123 802 7 do sou 
230 Opalgalla 1732 3hf-ch red leaf 207 21 125 808 6hf-ch pek fans 
231 1735 5 do dust 405 24 127 814 1 ch dust No. 2 
235 Ella Oya 1747 8 ch bro pek fans 600 82 131 Welgampola 826 2hf-ch sou 
240 Parsloes 1762 4 do pek scu 820 81 132 829 2 do dust 
244 Waitalawa 1774 5hf-ch dust 425 27 154 PTN, in es- 
248 Rowley 1786 3 do dust 159 26 mark 895 6hj-ch bro pek 
250 Grace Land 179213 do pek 650 33 158 Oakham 907 5 ch pek sou 
251 1795 12 do pek sou. 6c 31 169 910 3hf-ch pekians 
252 1798 1 do congou 45 28 160 HT, in estate 
253 1801 1 do red leaf 50 25 mark 913 1 ch bro pek 
259 Cottaganga 1819 4 ch pek sou 364 34 161 916 2hf-ch pek 
260 1822 4hf-ch dust 864 27 162 919 5 do pek sou 
261 Kelvin 1825 3 ch bro mix 270 28 163 922 1 ch aust 
262 1828 2 do pek fans 220 27 161 D 925 4 ch bro pek 
263. 1831 3hf-ch dust : 195 26 165 928 3 do pek fans 
264 Pingarawa 1834 3 ch dust - 30-87 166 931 3hf-ch unas 


277 Pine Hill 1873 6 do  peksou 610 34 169 Dartry 940 Shf-ch dust 


. 


CEYLON PRODUCE SALES LIST. 


4 
[Mr. EB. John.} 

Lot. Box. Pkgs. Name, Mb.) es 
8 Manickwatte 1000 S8hf-ch broorpek 496 40 
4 3 6 ch pekoe 420 35 bid 
5 6 7 do pek sou 539° 82 bid 
6 9 1hf-ch dust 90 27 
8 Harisland 15 6 ch pekoe 480 37 

10 L 21 Shf-ch dust 688 25 

12 Vincit Pipa FX (Gay bro or pek 220 38 

14 33 4 do pek sou 3c | Bz 

17 Ben Nevis 42 l1lhf-ch orpek 495 59 

19 “48 7 ch peksou 695 = 38 

20 51 3hf-ch dust 246 28 

29 Doonhinda (engl ommch pek sou 475 84 

30 81 2 da dust 220 28 

32 AkkaraTotum 87 7 do pekoe 630 31 

33 90 6 do pek sou 480 27 

34 23 1 do sou 80 24 

35 26 4 do bro mix $20 21 

36 99 1 do fans 100 28 

39 ONO 108 4 do red leaf 260 22 

48 Uda 135 6 do pek sou 450 26 

60 Loughton W7l 6hbf-ch dust 800 27 

71 AypachiTVotum 204 1 ch bro pek 160 40 

74 Orange Field 213 2 do pek sou 260 28 

75 216 Zhf-ch pekfans 150 27 

76 219 1 ch dust 120 26 

77 222 1 do bro mix 195 25 

80 Keenagaha Ella 231 7 do pek sou 595 3 

83 Miralouvah 240 6hf-ch bro pek 390 37 

86 249..2 do fans 130 33 

87 252 2 do duss 160 26 

eA 270 1 ch 

1hf-ch bro pek 15 30 

94 DiS iu2iaicD. Tek sou 180 25 

95 276 Shf-ch fans 180 25 

9 XX 279.1 ch 

Lhi-ch unas 150 22, 

107 Battaluwatte 312 3 ch bro pek 180 38 

108 315 Lhf-ch pekoe 4C 31 


CEYLON COCOA. SALES IN LONDON. 


(From Our Commercial Correspondent.) 
MINCING LANE, October 13. 

“ Dardanus.”—PBM, 7 bags sold at 64s 6d. 

“Clan Fraser.”—RA in estate mark, 100 bags 
out at 64s; SAin estate mark, 72 bags out at 64s. 

“Clan Alpine.’—DD in estate mark, 58 bags 
out at 60s. 

“Hakata Maru.”—MAK in estate mark, 28 
bags out at 65s; SC LOA in estate mark, 10 
bags out at 60s. 

“Clan McLean.”—O RS in estate mark, 1 bag 
out at dls. 

“‘ Para.”—E in estate mark, D, 1 bag out. 

“Port Melbourne.’’—Goonambil 1, 22 bags out 
at 82s, (75s) refused. Eriagastenne No. 1, 25 bags 
out, 72s 6d_ refused. 

““Asia.”"—D HGA in estate mark, 92 bags out 
at 65s. 

“Clan Fraser.”"—HGA in estate mark, 99 bags 
out at 65s. 

“ Diomed.”—OBEC Kondesalla Ceylon O, 49 
bags out at 78s; 7 bags out at 75; F ditto 1, 
13 bags out; dittoO, 4 bags out; dittol, 1 bag 
sold at 58s; S ditto 2, 2 bags out at 58s; ditto 
G, 2 bags out. OHC Mahaberia Ceylon O, 16 
bags sold at 80s 6d; F ditto J, 6 bags sold at 
64s; C ditto O, 22 bags sold at 84s 6d; C ditto 
1, 8 bags sold at 66s 6d; B ditto 3, 17 bags sold 
at 42s; G ditto 2, 3 bags sold at 53s. 


CEYLON CARDAMOMS SALES IN 
LONDON. 


‘Diomed.”—OBEC Naranghena AAA in estate 
mark, 12 cases sold at 3s 2d; ditto AA, 8 cases 
sold at 286d; ditto A, 3 cases sold at 3s 1d; ditto 
B, 3 cases sold at 1s 9d, 1 case sold at 1s 7d. 
pate Dangkande in estate mark, 1c, sold at 
2s 5d. 

“Patroclus.”—Kelvin EX, 1 case sold at 3s 
7d; ditto AA, 2 cases sold at 3s, 1 case 
sold at 2s lld; ditto A, 2 cases sold at 2s 5d, 2 
cases sold at 2s 4d; ditto B, 3 cases sold at 1s 6d; 
ditto C, 1 case sold at 2s 5d. 

“Dardanus.”—Iriatenne O, 6 cases sold at 3s 
2d; ditto 1, 6 cases sold at 2s 8d; ditto 2, 2 


eee 


cases sold at 251d; 2 cases sold at 2s; ditto B&S, 
1case sold at 1s 6d: ditto O, 1 case sold at 2s 11d; 
ditto 1, 1 case sold at 2s 6d; ditto 2, 1 case sold at 
1s 8d; ditto BNS, 1case sold at 1s; Elkadua O, 
1 case sold at 2s 10d; ditto 1, 3 cases sold at 
2s 5d; ditto 2, 1 case sold at 1s 7d; ditto B&S, 
1 case sold at 1s ; seed 1 case out at 2s. 

* “Clan McNeil.”—HGA in estate mark, Malabar, 
7 cases sold at 2s; 9 cases sold at 2s 6d. 

“Nestor.” —HGA in estate mark, Malabar, 2 cases 
out at 2s and 6 more. 

“Clan Stuart.”—HGA in estate mark, 4 cases 
sold at 2s and’ 14 more. 

““Menelaus.”—HGA in estate mark, Malabar, 
4cases sold at 2s and 11 more. 

“*Mallard.”—4720 MMB in estate mark, Kobo, 
Mysore, 3, 1 case sold at 2s. 4721 MMB in estate 
mark, ditto B, 1 case soldat 2s 6d; 4722 MMB in 
estate mark, ditto 8,3 cases sold at 2s; 4589 in 
estate mark, ditto O, 3 cases sold at Is 7d; 4590 
in estate mark, Kobo, Mysore, 4 cases sold at 2s 
11d_ and 2 cases sold at 2s 10d ; 4591 in estate mark, 
Kobo, Mysore, 2, 1 case sold at 2s 4d; 4592 in 
estate mark, Kobo, Mysore, 3, 1 case sold at 2s; 
4594 in estate mark, Kobo, Mysore, S, 6 cases sold 
at 2s 2d; 4497 MMB in estate mark, Kobo, My- 
sore,S, 4 cases soldat 2s; 4494 MMB in estate 
mark, Kobo, Mysore, 2, 1 case sold at 2s 4d; 
4495 MMB in estate mark, Kobo, Mysore, 3, 1 case 
sold at 2s 2d. K in estate mark, Kobo, Mysore, 
1, 4 cases sold at 2s 1ld; K in estate mark, 
Kobo, Mysore, 3, 1 case sold at 2s 1d; Ditto, S, 
2 cases sold at Is 1ld; 2 cases sold at Is 10d; 
8 cases sold at is lld; MMB in estate mark, 
Kobo, Mysore, 3, 1 case sold at 2s; ditto, B, 2 
cases sold at 1s 71; 4595 in estate mark, Kobo, 
Mysore, seed® ic sold at 2s. 

“Clan Ross.°—WHD&Co., Nawanagalla, No. 1, 
3 cases sold at 2s 9d. 

““Glenorchy.”—WHD&Co. Nawanagalla, No. 1, 
4 cases out at 2s 9d. - 

“ Glengyle.” —Gallantenne Mysore Carda- 
moms O, 2 cases sold at 387d; dittol, 2 cases 
sold at 3s 1d; ditto1, 8 cases sold at 3s ; ditto 2, 
4 cases sold at 2s 5d; ditto 3, 4 cases sold at 2s; 
ditto B, 3 cases sold at 2s 1d; ditto S, 1 case 
sold_at 1s 8d; ditto 1 bag sold at 2s. 

“‘ Laneashire.”—Girindi Ella _ Estate, Ceylon, 
cardamoms 1 case sold at 1s 8d and 1 ease at 25 4d. 

“* Glengyle.” — Kobo, Mysore Cardamoms 
O, 1 case sold at 3s 8d; ditto 1, 2 cases 
sold at2s lld; and 2cases sold at 2s 10d; ditto 
2, 2 cases sold at 2s 4d; ditto 3,2 cases sold at 
2s; ditto B, 1 case sold at is 8d; ditto S, 1 
case sold at 2s 1d, and 4 cases solid at 2s; ditto 
S, 1 case sold at 2s 4d. 

“Senator.”—Kandaloya Cardamoms A, 2 cases 
sold at Is 10d ; ditto B, 2 cases sold at 1s 10d. 

“Clan MclLean.”—Delpottonoya, 3 cases sold at 
38s 5d; ditto 1 case sold at 3s 2d and 2 cases 
sold at 38s 1d; ditto, 5 cases sold at 2s 8d ; ditto, 
3 cases sold at 2s 5d; and 1 case sold at Is 10d; 
ditto, 3cases sold at 2s 5d ; ditto, 1 case sold at 
1s 10d ; and one ease sold at Is 9d; ditto 1 case 
sold at 2s 5d. \ 

“ Clan Fraser.”—F, in estate mark, 20 cases sold 
at 1s 8d. 

“ Port Denison.”— 342 D B., Co., in estate mark 
Gonawella O, 5 cases sold at 3s 3d; ditto S, 2 
gases sold at 1s 9d; ditto seeds, 1 case sold at 
2s 3d. 

“Duke of Devonshire.”—Mousakande No. ‘1, 2 
cases sold at 3s 38d; and 2 cases sold at 3s 5d. 

“Duke of Sutherland.”—Mousakande No. 1, 
Mysore Seed, M in estate mark 2 cases sold at 
2s 4d ; ditto 1 case sold at 2s 4d; ditto No. 2, 
1 case sold at 1s 9d. 

“ Dadanus.”—Nellaoola O, 2 cases sold at 2s 
11d; ditto 1, 2 cases sold at 2s 5d and ditto 2, 
1 case sold at 1s 10d ; ditto B &S, 1 case sold at 
1s 6d; ditto seed 1 case sold at 2s 1d; ditto 1, 
Nagalla O, 1 case sold at 2s 10d ; ditto 1, 2 cases 
sold at 2s 5d; ditto 2, 1 case sold at Is lid; 


ditto B&S, 1 case sold at 1s 7d; ditto seed 1 4 


bag sold at 1s 1d. 


rr 
OBSERVER PRINTING WORKS. 


—— a re 


TEA, COFFEE, CINCHONA, COCOA, AND CARDAMOM SALES 


Pricr :—123 cents each 8 copies 
NO. 44 Conompo, Novemsex 13, 1899. 30 cents ; 6 copies 4 rupee. 
COLOMBO SALES OF TEA Lot. Box. Pkgs. Name. Ib. . 
Sets 93 Upleside 58 7l ch pek 5680 33 
94 ooden 6L 22 ch bro pek 2200 38 bid 
LARGE LOTS. 95 64 33 do pek 3135 34 
are ae 8 Tunisgalla 73 36hf-ch bro pek 1800 46 
9 76 20 ch pek 1600 38 
£. Benham & Co. 100 79.9 do pek sou 720 35 
[14,340 lb.] 101 Nahalma 82 12 ch sou 1200 32 
‘ 5 1b i02 85 14hf-ch bro pek fans 
Lot. Box, Pkgs Na.ne. c. (Venesta) 1008 36 
1 Battalgalla 10 19 ch  peksou 1520 38 103 83 12 do dust a 
2 Hornsey 13. 2ihf-ch bro pek 1140 46 (Venesta) 984 27 
3 i6 18 ch — or pek 1710.47 i0f Pambagama 91 18 ch — sou 1620-82 
4 19 18.do pek 1620 42 bid | 105 : 94 15hf-ch fans 825 33 
5 Batley 22 24 ch — bro pek 2230 34 bid | 107 Vz, in estate j 
23: rek sou 2160 30 bi 19 Errac ¢ roorpek 7 D 
d pb aPhe 19 re 110 109 19 do bro pek 1710 43 
11} 112, 31 ag es 2325 35 
ror ): 112 115 16 do pek sou 1280 33 
Mesers. Forbes & Walker 115 Killarney 124 14 ch or pek 1190 47 
[463,283 Ib. 11620 = 127 14 do pek 1120 42 
fig res . 5 - 
Tot: Box. Pkgs. Name. Ib. c. 115 High Forest 133 15 hf-ch or pee i ee i 
38 IK V 2038 8 ch pek fans 960 29 119 1386 14 do or pek 742 54 
6 St. H 2047 10 ch pek 970 33 120 139 29 do pek 1334 45 
8 Knuckles 121 Pallagodda 141 29 ch bro or pek 2900 43 
Group 2053" 8 ch sou 720 82 122 145 85 do bro pek 8500 48 
9 2056 7 do dust 1050 28 123 148 28 do or pek 2380 45 
10 Ettapolla 2059 16hf-ch bro pek 896 38 12 151 26 do pek 2080 37 
13 Holton 2068 16 ch bro pek 1520 40 125 15: 21 do pek sou 1890 36 
14 2071 11 do pek 880 36 :26 Maha Uva 157 49hf-ch bro or pek 3185 40 bid 
15 2074 10 do pek sou 800 83 127 160 24 ch — pek 2280 39 
16 Doranakan- 130 Clunes 169 17 ch bro or pek 1615 41. 
de 2077 9 ch bro pek 900 40 131 172 12 do bro pek 1140 44 
20 Kosgalla 2089 26hf-ch iro pek 1300 36 132 175 28 do or pek 1840 42 
23 2098 25 do yek 1225 33 133 178 46 do pek 3680 37 
29 Condia 2116 11 ch pek 814 33 134 18L 13 do pek sou 1170 33 
30 D H, in est. 148 Weoya 223 6 ch bro pek 2945 38 
mark 2119 9 ch )yo mix 1026 87 149 226 30 do or pek 2850 40 
31 Glenorchy 2122 42hf-ch lroor pek 2520 59 150 229 36 @o pek 3060 34 
32 2125 28 do bro pek 1540 47 bid | 151 232 52 do pek sou 4160 32 
33 ; 2128 39 do pek, 2145 43 152 235 6 do dust 900 26 
35 Kelaneiya ant 165 Ella Oya 274 23 ch bro pek 2185 43 
Braemar 2134 16 ch bio or pek 1600 50 166 277 11 do pek 935 37 
36 2137 11 do or pek 1200 40 107 Errollwood 230 25hf-ch bro or pek 1250 57 
37 2140 12 do pek 1200 38 168 283 17 ch or pek 1530 43 
38 Nillo Mally 169 286 22 do pek 1760 41 
OBE C, in est. 170 289 11 do pek sou 920 38 
mark 2143 20 ch bro or pek 2120 59 171 292 10hf-ch dust 750 2B 
39 2146 21 do bro pek 2100 49 172) Tymawr 295 23 do bro or pek 1265 48 bid 
40 2149 28 do or pek 2520 41 173 298 20 do bro or pek 1100 48 bid 
41 2152 11 do pek 924 39 174 301 24 do or pek 1200 45 
42 Bramley 2155 22hf-ch brotea - 1276 34 175 304 39 do pek 1755 41 
43 2158 650 ch dust 4300 27 176 307 0 do pek sou 1350 39 
44 D,in estate 183 Clyde 828 50 ch bro pek 6000 38 
mark 2161 i7hf-ch. bro orpek 1020 36 145 334 19 do broken 1900 Bi) 
45 2164 37 do sou 1850 30 187 Gallawatte 340 17 ch bro pek 1615 41 
49 Passara 188 343 13 do pek 1105 36 
Groop 2176 2ihf-ch broorpek 1155 48 191 Knavesmire 352 37 do bro pek 2035 41 
50 2179 42 ch or pek 1080 44 192 355 14° do or pek 770 41 
51 2182 lihf-ch pvek 1260 39 193 358 20 do pek 1800 3 
52 2185 8 ch pek sou 880 36 194 361 20 do pek 1500 36 
64 Theydon Bois 2191 12 ch bro pek 1200 46 196 Covroondoo- 
55 9194 25 do pek 2000 39 watte 367 18hf-ch_ pek 900 37 
56 ; 2197 11 do pek sou 935 35 197 TBG 370 18 do bro pek 1003 48 
61 Palmerston 2212 15hf-ci bro or pek 780 66 198 373 22 do or pek 1160 38 
62 2215 13 ch pek 1170 44 199 876 12 ch pek 1080 36 
64 Tonacombe 14 ch or pek 1260 47 202. Stamford Hill 335 32hf-ch bro pek 1920 57 bid 
65 12 «do or pek 1200 59 903 388 25 do or pek 1125 54 
66 10 do bro pek 1000 45 204 391 385 ch pek 3150 40) bid 
67 35 do pek 2240 4) 205 394 12 do pek sou 1020. 38 
68 lu do pek sou 900 37 207 Digdola 400 19 do bro pek 1710 39 
69 Polatagama 67 ch bro pek 6030 45 208 43 49 do pek 3430 34 
70 : 29 do or perk 2320 38 212 Serubs 415 14hf-ch broorpek 798 60 
71 36 do pek 3240 35 218 418 14 do bro pek 798 48 
72 15 do pe sou 1500 82, 214 441 16 do pek 752 44 
74 High Porest 1 16 do or pek 215 424 19 do pek sou 893 40 
No. 1 830 62 217 Weyungawatte430 $31 do bro or pek 1860 43 
75 4 15 hf-ch or pek 780 52 218 433 34 ch pek sou 3230 37 bid 
76 7 23 do bro or pek 1518 50 219 436 30 do pek 2550 34 bid 
77 Aberdeen 30 51 ch bro pek 5100 40 222 AG 4145 7 do pek sou 700 34 
78 13 47 de pek 3854 37 226 Carlabeck 457 9 do pek sou 903 37 bid 
hy) 16 24 do sou 1800 34 228 CB 463 7 do bro pek 770-86 
80 19 16hf-ch bro pek 229 466 10 do pek 1020 33 
fans 1040 30 231 Torwood 472 38 do bro pek 3420 47 
g5 Torwood 34 26 ch bro pek 2444 46 232 475 20 do pek 1460 37 
86 37 14 do pek 1120 37 233 473 15 do  peksou 1200 34 
87 40 13 do pek sou 4010 34 234 Yataderiya 481 13 do bro or pek 1365 45 
88 43 10hf-ch dust 700 28 235 484 20 do bro pek 2060 36 
89 Gallawatte 46 12 ch bro pek 1140 39640 236 487 37 do. pek 3182 9-388 
90 49 21 do ek 1785 37 237 490 12 do  broorpek 1260 45 


92 Augusta 65 656 ch ust 750 27 238 493 20 do bro_pek 2060 36 


CEYLON PRODUCE SALES LIST. 


Name. lb. 
or pek 1235 
pek 3440 
bro or pek 2754 
pek 1672 


br pk No. 1 990 
br pk No. 2 2565 
bro or pek 988 


bro pek 850 
pek 1105 
bro or pek 1400 
pe 1010 
bro orpek 100° 
or pek 855 


bro or pek 1060 
or pek No.1 765 


pek 2040 
bro pek 1000 
or pek 1020 

pek 1260 


iG or pek 186) 
bro pek 1705 
or pek 1425 
pek 1980 
bro pek 1522 
bro pek 7290 


pek 3760 
bro pek 390 
pek 3500 


pek sou 2700 
bro or pek 1045 
bro pek 1275 


pek 1520 
bro pek 2375 
orzpek 1850 
bro pek 1215 
fans 1080 
bro pek 880 
pek 1100 
bro pek 2200 
peks 1275 
pek sou 960 

pek 860 


io or pek 6000 
br or pk fans2425 
fans 1260 
dust 2000 
bro pek 1890 
bro or pek 1860 
bro pek 1650 

pek 3050 
bo or pek 1122 
pek sou 900 
bro or pek 910 


or pek 880 
or pek 1800 
bro or pek 2280 

ek 1710 
broor pek 1760 
bro pek 1890 
pek 1710 


Semervilie & Co.— 


Name. ib. 
bro pek 1500 
pek 850 
bro pek 800 
pek 700 
bro pek 4400 
pek 2790 
pek sou 935 
or pek 720 
pek 780 
pek sou 760 
unas 2000 
b:o pek 3990 
pek 1900 
bro pek 1600 
dust 1530 
dust 800 
fans 1140 


red leaf 1470 
bro pek 4000 


pek 1920 
bro mix 909 
dust 850 
bro pek 1735 
pek 1440 
sou 810 
dust 720 


bro pek 2560 
bro or pek 1500 
pek 1700 
pek sou 1080 


9 
a 
Lot. Box. Pkgs. 
239 496 13 ch 
240 499 40 do 
242 Kilkenny 505 27 do 
243 508 22 do 
244 Nakiadeniya 511 11 do 
245 514 27 do 
247 Palmerston 52) 19 hf-ch 
248 523 17 do 
249 526 13 ch 
251 Dunbar 532 28 hf-ch 
253 5388 13 ch 
259 Penrhos 556 19 hf-ch 
260 559 19 do 
262 565 20 ch 
263 568 17 hf-ch 
264 571 24 ch 
267 Agra Oya 580 10 do 
268 : 5838 12 do 
269 586 14 do 
287 Dunkeld 640 30hf ch 
288 643 31 ch 
289 616 15 do 
290 649 22 do 
(291 B 652 16 do 
293 Arapolakande 658 81 do 
294 661 47 do 
302 Chesterford 685 39 do 
303 688 35 do 
304 691 27 do 
305 Waratenne 694 19 hf ch 
306 697 15 ch 
307 700 19 do 
308 Lynsted 703 45 hf-ch 
309 706 37 do 
310 709 27 do 
312 715 18 do 
314 Ketadola 721 8 ch 
315 724 11 do 
335 Matale 784 40 hf-ch 
336 787 15 ch 
337 780 12 do 
388 Bargany 73 8 do 
339 St. M 796 60 do 
3:1 CB 802 25 do 
342 Chesterford 805 14 do 
845 814 25 hf-ch 
3:6 CBG 817 21 ch 
3:7 KP W 820 31 hf-ch 
343 823 380 do 
349 826 61 do 
352 High Forest 835 17 do 
353 K Siu est. mark838 10 ch 
354 Bargany 841 14 hf-ch 
355 844 8 ch 
358 Inverness 853 18 do 
359 856 38 hf-ch 
360 859 19 ch 
363 Middleton 868 32 hf-ch 
364 871 21 ch 
365 874 19 do 
{Messrs. 
135,924 lb.] 
Lot Box. Pkgs. 
2 Clova 949 30hf-ch 
3 952 17 do 
7 Wilpitiya 964 8 ch 
8 967 7 do 
15 Walahandua 988 44 ch 
16 991 81 do 
17 994 11 do 
25 Hangranoya 19 18 hf-ch 
27 HJS 25 18 hf-ch 
31 Paradise 87. 8 ch 
33 P, in estate 
mark 45 20 ch 
36 Mousa Eliya 52 88 ch 
37 5b #20) “do 
40 Fairfield 64 16 ch 
42 70 17 hf-ch 
43 Gangwarily 73 10 hf-ch 
44 76 19 do 
45 79 21 hf-ch 
47 Lonach 85 0 hf-ch 
48 88 24 ch 
50 L 94 9 ch 
5] 97 10 hf-ch 
52 Harangalla 1060 13 ch 
53 108 16 do 
54 106 9 do 
55 109-9 hf-ch 
56 Kelani 112 382 ch 
57 115 15 do 
5B 118 20 do 
59 121 12 do 


BT, in estate 


Kotuagedera 


Little Valley 


Name. lb. 
dust 1010 
bro mix 900 
bro pek 2040) 


pek 950 
bro or pek 2500 
or pek 1440 
pek 1900 


pek sou 1410 
unas No.2 720 


unas 1204 
unas 895 
sou 720 


bro or pek 1100 


Aas fans 1330 
bro pek fans 980 


dust 1780 
bro or pek 820 
or pek 1080 
pek 1050 
pek sou 1344 

us 720 


Pp 
pek sou 1104 
bro pek fans1980 


bro pek 940 
pek 1235 
bro pek 1980 
pek 1140 
pek sou 1330 
dust 1425 


John. — 155,420 lb.] 


Name. lb. 


fans 980 
bro or pek 2590 
bro or pek 2795 
bro pek 2000 


pexoe 1050 
bro or peE 1500 
or pek 800 
pekoe 900 
sou 810 
dust 855 
or pek 1092 
bro or pek 1365 
pekoe 1615 
bro pek 1900 
pekoe 1645 
bro or pek 1218 
or pek 1564 
pekve 1615 
pek sou 1640 
or pek 135 
bro pek 15:0 
pekoe 2550 
bro pek 2106 
pekoe 1800 
pek sou 700 
or pek 1020 
bro pek 2000 
pekoe $00 
bro pek 3100 
pekoe 1108 
bro or pek 2300 
or pek 1350 
pekoe 2280 
fans sco 
dust 1152 
bro or pek 
No. 1 2220 
bro or pek 
@; 3 1710 
or pek 1034 
pekoe 720 
or pek 1100 
pekoe 1360 
bro or pek 1260 
bro mix 900 
red leaf 810 
bro pek fans 1300 


pek fans 2290 


ie he ie eh 


137 Danawkande 355 


CEYLON PRODUCE SALES LIST. 
Lot. Box. Pkgs. Name. Ib. c. | Lot, Box. Pkgs. Name. Ib, 
71 Glasgow 549 18 ch broorpek 1530 65 220 Weyungawatte 439 4 ch  pek sou 340 
ee 552 25 do pro per 2060 52 | 22 442 3hf-ch dust 255 
7 553 14 do or pe 1232 46 ot 
7 538 12 do pekoe 1200 42 Beate Fe Hoey oust B20 
75 Ottery 561 36 do broorpek 3600 44bid | 35% at any seria lee wee x00 
76 564 10 do  orpek 900 40 bid | 357 Gy ee be ‘k 60 Shf ch i Souy a 178 
7 367 14 do  pekoe i330; 30 bid, | San Gone a < ro Pek fans! 656 
79 TB 73 94 hf-ch Oras 50 30 30 CB 469 3 do bro pek fans 240 
P 1950 30 | 24) § ad 503 6 cl 5 
83 Ferndale 685 14 ch bro or pek 1100 48 \ 346 AE tcdont Bats a6 queeee 20 
84 588 18 do  pekoe TOXOme ODEs See Pee otra cate ou 
85 59L 20 vo broorpek 2000 47 Wises. an bart 17 CABO Peht eoehaciy nee, 
86 594 12 do or pek 1080 41 | Fa DB z i 2 aH or pek eb) 
37 307 1x do pekoe 1620 38~—! 3 eae eee te Tach ae 
88 Maryland 6(0 8 do bro pek 800 35 yya2ee pen ee bro Bek tens 5220. 
89 603 8 do pekoe 760 32 | 256 Ponch soa u a Y dust 80 
90° Maskeliya 606 I7hf-ch “broor pek 850 62 bia , 261 Penrhos © 362, 8 do  pek dust = 288 
91 609 15 ch orpek 1350. 45 =~ | 368 Siren Chis ape son, BAO 
92 6i2 10 do pekoe 900. 40 Nese aes Bie ae bee sane 219 
Qe DIRE ee. 671 ‘aUhech pek'fans~ 9250; a9 bid. | 220 ARTA OYA | | Bevin et Oto 1 Poo eee o60 
98 Dickapittia 630 30 ch bro pek 3000 44 bid | 5o- rapt ance Coe i Dro ume 500 
99 : 633 35 do  pekoe 3500 39 285 B82 1S (Ot HER som 540 
100 Kadian Lena 636 7 do  congou 700 23 ZES Tvnsted 2On 2 h a post 2 
101 TB 639 22hf-ch pekfans 1650 20 atl donee Bie Shhh, :, Ron 20 
lor JC 657 20 do bropekfansi400 34 bid | 318 eee aota DRE dae? Gobcae an 
660 17 do bro pek fans 1190 34 bid | 317 730 1 do pek sou No. 2 90 
=—= 318 738 1 as pre mix 67 
319 7361 o ans 120 
SMALL LOTS. B20 Nellac ola eee 1 ee lust ; 18 
2 2% ao red lea: 6 
ss 840 H Finest mark799 1hf-ch bro pek 40 
(Messrs. Forbes & Watker| 343 Chesterford 808 1 ch coneci 90 
344 811 2 do bro tea 200 
Lot Box Pkgs. Name. Ib... 350 K PW 829 12hf-ch_pek sou €00 
2 1KV 2035 2 ch bro mix BN | 351 832% do — dust 170 
a Gingranoya 2011 4hf-ch dust 360-87 | 356 Bargany 847 6 ch pek 600 
65 2044 4 do fans 312 29 257 3 850 lhf-ch dust 95 
7 St. H 20:0 i ch dust 104 24 261 Inverness 862. 5. ch pek sou 450 
11 Ettapolia 2062 8hfch pek 448 83 30z 865 Ghf-ch dust 510 
12 2065 4 do sou 224 31 
17 Peranakans | 
de 2080 3 ch ek 285 33 i 
8 p08 a ldo.  pek No: 380" BB (Messrs. Somerville & Co.] 
19 2086 4 do ek sou 36C 3l 
21 Kosgalla 2092 6hf-ch or pek 300 40 Lov Box. Pkgs. Name. Ib. 
22 2095 3 do bro pek 150 40 1. XZ 946 4 ch sou 380 
24 2101 13 do pek sou 650 3l 4 Clova 955 Qhf-ch pek sou 405 
25 2104 1 ch bro pek fans 70 28 5 998 3 du dust 180 
26 2107 3hf-ch dust 210 26 6 961 2 do fans 100 
27 BDW 2110 6 do bro tea 3U0 BL 9 Wilpitiya 970 5 ch bro pek 500 
28 Condia 2113 5 ch bro pek 450 28 10 973 3hf-ch con 150 
34 Glenorchy 2131 3hf-ch dust 255 28 11 976 5 do fans 275 
46 D, in estate 12 979 2 do dust 160 
mark 2167 5hf-ch fans 300 28 13 9822 do red leaf 60 
47 2170 8 ch bro mix 480 7 14 985 2 do red leat dust 110 
48 2173 2hf-ch dust 180 26 18 Wallasmulle 997 4 ch dust 600 
53 Passara 19 Alutkelle 1 10hf-ch bropek 500 
Groop 2188 lhf-ch fans 70 ~=—30 20 4 5 do pek 250 
57 TB, in estate 21 7.7 do pek sou 322 
mai < 2200 5hf-ch dust 350 27 22 10 1 do dust 70 
58 4 2203 3 ch fars 270 30 23 13 1 do fans 49 
9 NBD 226 8 do bre mix 680 24 24 Hangranoya 16 14 hf-ch flowy. or pek 630 
60 2209 5 do unas 450 31 26 HIS 22 10 hi-ch bro pek 600 
63 Palmerston 2218 8 ch — peksou 234-80 28 23 7 do — pek sou 420 
73 Polatagama 2248 3 ch dust 450 26 29. Paradise 3L 10 hf-ch bro pek 550 
SL All Whitt 22 8hf-ch bro orpek 480 60 30 34 6 ch pek 500 
82 25 4 do or pek 200 55 32. 40 7hf-ch dust 490 
83 28 7 do pek 350 50 | 34 P, in estate 
84 81 5 do pek sou 250 40 bid | tsark 46 2 ch fans 1§ 
gl Augusta 62 1 ch sou 100 84 35 49 3 do bro pek 345 
96 Woodend 67 8 ch bro pek 640 32 88 Mousa Eliya 58 2 ch pek sou 190 
97 70 2 do dust 290 27 39 61 2 do dust 300 
iu3 V, in estate 41 Fairfield 67 5 ch pek 500 
mark 103 5 ch dust 400 20 46 Forest Hill 82 §Shf-ch fans 616 
113 Erracht 118 3 ch bro pek fans 330 32 49 Lonach 91 8 ch ~~ pek sou 640 
114 121 2 do pek dust 323 26 60 RT, in estate 
117. ~Killarney 130 5 ch bro mix 475 32 mark 124 5hf-ch fans 350 
128 Maba Uva 163 1hf-ch  pek fans 75 31 69 Depedene 151 3hf-ch bro mix 130 
129 : 166 3 do dust 270 28 70 154 3 do dust 240 
125 Clunes 184 5 ch dust 450 27 73 Romania 163 1 box silver tips 2 
136 187 5 do bro or pek 82 NIT 199 4 ch dust 360 
im fans 350 33 83 193 3 ch » unas No.1 330 
137 : 190 3 do pek fans 195-38 90 Maligatenne 214 1 do dust 118 
138 W, in estate ‘ 7 ON || 235 4 ch bro mix 415 
4 mark 193 3 ch bro tea 216 17 100 244 5hf-ch fans 825 
147 Weoya 220 6 ch  broorpek 660 38 106 Sangaly Toppe 262 1hf-ch bro tea 75 
184 Clyde 831 4. do bro or pek 440 40 107 265 2 do dust 180 
186 337 4 do dust 400 26 108 268, 2 ch red leaf 200 
189 New Galway 346 Shf-ch bro pek 480 55 1li D 277 6 ch pek 570 
1¢0 349 4 do pek 220 «44 112 280 4 do dust 369 
195 Knavesmire 364 3 ch dust 255 27 116 Carney 292 2hfch sou 100 
200 TBG 379 2 do jeksou 180 32 117 295 2 do dust 100 
. 201 __. 382 Lhf-cb dust 0) 25 130 Ingenya 334 3hf-ch dust 228 
206 Stamford Hill297 4 do dust 340 30 133 JM OM 843 5 ch pek sou 470 
209 Digdola 406 8 ch  pek sou 680 31 134 346 3 do sou 255 
210 409 3 do dust 411 26 135 349 1 do dust 140 
211 412 4 do bropekfans 380 31 136 352 2 do con 154 
216 Scrub 2 
2 ubs 427 4hf-ch bror pKfans 268 32 3hf-ch bro pek 150 


CEYLON PRODUCE SALES LIST. 


4 

Lov. Box. Pkgs. Name. Ib. c 
138 358 4hf-ch pek 200 36 
139 361 3 do pek sou 150 34 
140 361 1 do bro mix 55 30 
141 367 1 do con 43 30 
142 370 1 do unas 50 33 
148 D BiB Bioga sou 243 36 
147 Salawe 385 2 ch dust 312 28 

[Mr. H. John.] 

Lot. Box. Pkgs. Name, li, 
11 GT 369 4 ch bro pek 360 44 
i6 MG 881 6hfch fans 480 35 
21 Kotuagedera 399 2 ch pek sou 190 32 
29 Little Valley 423 2hfch dust 170 28 
33 Yapame 435 8 do fans 640 33 
37 ~Galella 447 6 ch pek sou 640 35 
50 BK 486 1hfch_ bro tea 48 20 
51 489 1 do bro mix 72 18 
62 Gangawatte 5227" ch pek sou 665 36 
66 A 534 3 do pekoe 300 27 
67 537 2 do bro mix 200 17 
68 540 1 do yek fans 85 24 
78 Ottery 570 1 do ust 170 28 
93 Maskeliya 615 Qhf-ch bropekfans 510 34 
94 618 3 do dust 270 28 
96 R, in est. mark 624 6 do unas 318 28 
97 Yapame 627-4. ch pekoe 400 37 


CEYLON COFFEE SALES IN LONDON. 


(From Our Commercial Correspondent. ) 


MINCING LANE, October 13. 


“‘ Diomed.”—Wiharagalla F, 1 barrel sold at 
107s; ditto 1, 2 casks and 1 barrel sold at 93s; 
ditto 2, 7 casks sold at 82s 6d; dittoS, 2 casks 
sold at 55s; ditto PB, 1 cask sold at 102s. 


“ Sanuki Maru.”—Wiharagalla 2, 1 cask and 
1 barrel out at 7ds. 


“Bingo Maru.”—Nayabedda 1, 1 cask out at 90s. 


“* Senator.” —Size 1 Golconda, 1 cask and 1 barrel 
out, yrs refused ; PB ditto, 1 barrel out, 70s re- 
fused. 


““Diomed.”—Kahagalla 1, 1 barrel sold at 89s. 
ditto 2, 1 cask and 1 barrel sold at 74s; ditto S, 
1 cask and 1 tierce sold at 63s; ditto PB, 1 
barrel sold at 71s. Needwood 1, 1 tierce sold at 
103 ; ditto 2, 3 casks and 1 tierce sold at 84s 6d; 
ditto S, 2 casks sold at 64s; ditto PB, 1 barrel 
sold at 7ls. Idulgashena F, 1 barrel sold at 107s ; 
ditto 1, 1 cask and 1 barrel sold at 98s; ditto 2, 
4 casks and 1 tierce sold at 86s 6d; ditto S, 1 
cask and 1 tierce sold at 66s; ditto PB, 1 tierce 
sold at 106s. Haldummoulla F, 1 barrel sold at 111s ; 
ditto 1, 1 cask sold at 103s ; ditto 2, 3 casks and 
1 barrel sold at 382s; ditto S, 1 cask sold at 62s ; 
ditto PB. 1 barrel sold at 91s. 

“Hakata Maru.’—Pita Ratmalie F, 1 barrel 
sold at 80s; 1 barrel sold at 65s; dittol, 1 cask 
and 1 tierce sold at 60s; ditto 2, 3 casks and 1 
barrel out at 55s; ditto PB, 1 barrel sold at 50s. 

“ Austral.”—Blackwood O, 1 cask and 1 barrel 
sold at 99s; ditto EF, 4 casks sold at 88s; 
ditto F, 2 casks sold at 61s 6d; ditto PB, 1 
barrel sold at 104s; BK W T, 1barrel sold at 27s, 

“Omrah.”—Hiralouvah O, 1 cask and 1 tierce 
out; ditto 1, 2 casks out; ditto 2, 1 cask sold 
at 50s; ditto P, 1 barrel sold at 75s; ditto T, 
1 barrel out. 


OBSERVER 


PRINTING 


MINCING LANE, October 20. 
“Clan Fraser.”—2 Leangawella, 5 casks et 5 
2 bags out, overtaken. Haputale, 1 bag out. 
“Kamakura Maru.”—GA Ouvah 3, 1 cask and 
1 barrel sold at 46s 6d. 
“‘Clan Fraser.”—Needwood 2, 4 casks out; ditto 
PB, 1 barrel out at 60s, 45s refused. 


CEYLON COCOA SALES IN LONDON. 


“Tosa Maru.”—Asgeria A,19 bags out at 80s 
ditto T, 1 bag sold at 54s. 


“Clan MacLaren.’—Kepitigalla, 30 bags sold at 
66s; 11 bags sold at 61s; 5 bags sold at 51s 6d ; 
21 bags sold at 62s; 4 bags sold at 5ls 6d; 12 
bags sold at 57s; 8 bags sold at 48s; 4 bags 
sold at 40s. 


“Clan Ross.”—C in estate mark, 22 bags out 
at 64s; LOA in estate mark, 81 bags out at 56s; 
1 AK in estate mark, 28 bags sold at 55s; AK 
in estate mark, 19 bags sold at 52s 6d. 


“ Ava.”—O MAK in estate mark, 62 bags sold 
at 61s. 


““Clan Fraser.’—O MAK in estate mark, estate 
cocoa, 59 bags out at 73s; MAKM in estate 
mark, estate cocoa, 63 bags out at 60s. NN in 
estate mark, estate cocoa, 64 bags out at 60s. 
Aseworth, estate cocoa, 37 bags out at 60s. 
SMAS in estate mark, estate cocoa, 65 bags out 
at 60s. KM in estate mark, 87 bags out at 60s. 
1 MAK in estate mark, estate cocoa, 20 bags 
out at 60s. KK in estate mark, 30 bags out at 
60s. 


““Clan McPherson.”—N in estate mark, O, 41 
bags out at 63; 1 ditto, 30 bags out; 32 bags 
out at 60s. 

“Clan Chisholm.”—A MAK in estate mark, 
estate cocoa, 24 bags out at 64s; B ditto, 66 bags 
out at 62s. 

“Duke of Argyle.”,—SMAK in estate mark, 
56 bags out at 60s. M in estate mark, estate 
cocoa, 17 bags out at 60s. MM in estate mark, 
estate cocoa, 29 bags out at 60s. 

“‘Socotra.’—S in estate mark, 2 bags out at 
53s. JL in estate mark, estate cocoa, 11 bags 
out. KK in estate mark, 100 bags out. 

“¢Tonkin.”—HGA in estate mark, 22 bags out, 
56s refused. 

“ Hitachi Maru.”—B HGA in estate mark, 16 
bags out at 538s. 1M in estate mark, estate 
cocoa, 17 bags out at 60s, 56s refused. 

“Duke of Devonshire.’—M in estate mark, 20 
bags out. 

“Clan Stuart.”,—D MP in estate mark, estate 


cocoa, 31 bags out. M in estate mark, 5 bags 
out. D in estate mark, 2 bags out. 
“Duke of Norfolk..—MLM in estate mark, 


estate cocoa, 25 bags out. 
14 bags out. 

“Tosa Maru.”—Monarakelle 1, 178 bags out at 
70s; 2, 28 bags sold at 73s. Broker, 2 bags sold 
at 5ls 6d. 

“Hakata Maru.”—Alloowiharie, 11 bags out at 
82s 6d. Dickeria O, 5 bags out. 

“Duke of Fife.”’—Dickeria O, 21 bogs out. 


“ Clan Alpine.” —1 Palli, 77 bags out at 78s; 
F ditto, 73 bags out at 78s ; 2 ditto, 41 bags | 
out at 52s 6d; P ditto, 9 bags sold at 53s. 


MAI in estate mark, 


WORKS. 


TEA, COFFEE, CINCHONA, COCOA, AND. CARDAMOM SALES, 


Prick :—123 cents exch 3 copies 
NO. 45 Conrompe, NovEmBeR 20, 1899. | SGesuxathercacies } mee: 
= % = P 
COLOMBO SALES OF TEA Lot, Box. Pkgs. Name. Ib. C. 
ees 121 Harrington — 1237 17 nate bro or pez 850 66 
122 1240 “15 «c or pek 1425 46 
LARGE LOTS. 123 1243. 13 do pek Llliw 41 
ane 30 Harrow 1261 13 hf-c1 bro or pek 832 62 
faesscs. Forbes & Walker. 131 1267.19 ch pek 190 42 
= 29 134 Knavesmire 3276 18hf-ch cr pek $90, 42 
[431,082 !b.] 35 1279 £1 do’ bro pek 2805 42 
es oo i 136 1282° 29 ch pek 2320 37 
Lot. Box. Pkes. Name. ib. e. ee (Eso fdds sek 1a5- 3-35 
1 Igalkande 87722 ch ‘pek 1980 385 139 Yataderia 1291 16 ch» broorpek 1680 40 bid 
5 Elfindale 839.11 do fans 1100 26 140 1294 30 do bro pek 3U90 35 bid 
8 Maligatenne 141 1297 1% do or pek 1140 36 
PI 898 7 do pek 700 38k 142 1300 63 do pek 4553 33 bid 
10 Ingrogalla 90:25 ch- bro pek 2500 37 bid | 143 Castlereagh 1203 30 ch bro pek 30.049 
il 907. 25 do pek 2210 38 144 5 26 do or pek 2210 46 
12 Mousakelle 910 44 en bro or pek 4400 44 bid | 145 1309 20 do pek 160U 389 
3 913 14 do © or pek 140)... 40 149 Maragella 1321 9 ch bro pek 1008 45 bid 
14 916 14 do pek 1400 37 150 1324. 9 Go or pek 900 44 
27 Munukattia 151 1327: 39 do pek 3910 38 bid 
Ceylon, in est. 152 1330.1 do. ypek sou 1290 36 
mark 955 23hf-ch or pek 1150 48 153 Beausejour 1333 19 ch bro pek 1577 36 bid 
28 958 41 do  bropek 2255 51 154 1336 22 do — pek 1760333 
29 964 17 do pek 1360 38 158 C, in estate 
Bi 964'-.9 ch pek sou 810 36 mark 1348 ly ch bro tea 1003 29 
88 Grange Garden?s3 41 ch broorpek 4100 42 159 Weyunga- 
39 991 21 do pek 2100 33 watte 1351 31bf-ch” broor pe 1860 41 
44 Bonami Estate 160 1354 33 ch bro pe 3135 38 
J 1, in estate 161 1357 30 do  pek 2550 33 bid 
mark 1005 10 ch — pek sou is 33 164 West Holy- 
45 1009 12 de. congou 1380 PY rood 1366 15 ch pek sou 1200 Ed 
40 Putupaula 1012 19hf-ch broorpek 1235 39 bid | 165 1389 26hf-ch fans 1821 35 
47 1015 49 ch bro pek 4410 43 166 Dene Hao dust 1020 26 
48 1018 33 do _pek 2850387 172 -Polatagama 1390.97 ch bro pek 8730 42 
49 1021 16 do pexsou 11200 383 173 1293 35 do  orpek 2800 36 
61 Ascot 1C2peeS sch bro pek 4950 37 bid |) 175 1399 15 do peksoa 1500 80 
2 1030 11 do broorpek 1100 287 bid | 180 Killarney 1414. 22 hf-ch bro oy pek 1320 53 
53 11033.12 do, —pek 10:0 36 181 1417 13 ch  peksou 1225 42 
54 1035 12 do pek sou 108033 184 Hopton 1426.42 ch bro pek 4200 43 did 
5D 1039 16 do pro pek 185 1429 35 do pek 3150 39 bid 
fans -- 1600 32 186 1422, .17 do pek sou 1530 35 
57 Gonapatiya 1045 21thf-ch bro pek 1U22 55 bid } 188 Queensland i488 7 ch broor pek 700 65 
58 1018 383 do or pek 14 2 56 189 1441. 7 do bro pek 700 47 
59 51-48 do pek 2160 42 190 1444 19 do pek 1650 42 
60 30:4 80 do pek sou 1220 40 191 1447, > do or pek 720 £0 
6L 1057 16 do  pek fans 9:8 40 192 1:50 9 do peksou 765 33 
62 Hayes wed 20 ch bro or pek 2000 61 ! 133 “Theydon a 
63 1063 14 do bro pek 1400 41 bid Bois 1453. 7 ch bro-or pek 700 53 
64 1065. 20 «do or pek 1700 43 194 1456 11 ado bro pek 1100 40 bid 
66 1072 15 do peksou 1350 34 795 1459. 22 do pek 1760 39 
67 Morankande 1075 16 ch or pek 14:9 40 195 1462 12 do pek sou 3020 34 
63 1078 17 hf-ch broorpek 952 43 197 Macaldeniya 1465 25 hf-ch bro pek 1375 42 
69 108i. 27 ch pek 2450 37 188 - 1468 18 do pek 900 37 
70 1084.15 do pek sou 1350, 34 199 1471 19 do pek sou £50 34 
71 Ganapalla 1087 2 ch or pek 2160 40 202 Reeberty 1480 18 ch bro pek 1800 47 
a2 1090 12 do bro or pek 1170 39 203 * 1483 9 do or pek £64 45 
U3 1093 82 do bro pek 2380 36 204 1486 15 do or pek 1280 45 
1D) 1089 30 do pek sou 2286 32 205 1489 23 do pek 2208 41 
76 1102. 8 do bro pek fan €00 33 206 1492 10 do pex 600 40 
77 1105 Q9hf-ch dust 720 27 208 1498 11 do pek son 924 87 
78 Dammetia 1163 9 ch bro or pek 1030 41 1 £09 1201... 7 do fans 700-28 
979 1LL. 28 do or pek £080 43 210 Patiagama 1404 13 ch bro or pek 715 53 
80 1114. 383 do bro pek 3300 41 211 1507. 9 do or pek 765 45 bid 
8L 1117-31 do pek 2790 09 212 1510 13 do pel 1105 38 
82 1120. 14 do  pek sou 126038 213 1613. 9 do pekscu 720 34 
84 DM 1126 8 ch — tippy bro 214 Krl-mere 1516 59 ch bro pek 6310 40 bid 
: pek 800-84 215 1519 63 do bro pek 5922 42 bid 
87 Glendon 1135 25 ch bro pek 2305 42 216 1522 48 do bro or pek 2880... 46 bid 
83 1133 26 do pek 2080 36 217 1525.38 do pek 3002 38 bid 
89. sie 1141-12 do pek sou 1020 34 220 Monkswocd 1534 30hf-ch | bro pek 1500 66 bid 
93 Mawiliganga- ¢ a2 1537 53 do or pel 23885 60 bid 
Watte 1153 j4hbf-ch broorpek 770 49 222 1540 39 ch pek 2850 49 
94 1156.20 do or pek 840 38 23 1243 15 do pe sou 1275 44 
95 11594:33. ch bro pek 3135 36 224 1549 2%hf-ch fans 1238 40) 
96 J162 80 do pek sou 2400 33 233 O‘Bede 3573 16 Go bro pek 1695 48 
98 Sirikandura 1168 22 ch bropek ~- 2200 37 23 1576 12 do or pek 1200 41 
99 1174 19 do pek 1710 35 235 1579 18 do pek 1235 38 
i00 : 1li4.15 do pek sou 1275 32 937 Middleton 1585 14 hf-ch broorpek 784 81 
103 Glengarifie 1133 55 hf-ch bro or pek 3245 49 233 1588. 13 ch bro pek 1235 a7 
10£ 1186..83 do or pek 1881 42 239 1591 13 do pek 1235 45 
105 1189.13. ch pek sou 1l7v e6 240 159: 10 do pek s.u $00 42 
ll! AMB 1207.14 en bro pek 211 Dambagas- 
sou 1148 30 | talawa 1597... $2 -do bro or pek 53 
112 HG M 1210 9 ch bro or pek 765 54 242, 1600 30 do bro pek 43 bik 
WB} 1213-20 “do bro pek 2000 38 bid | 243 1603 26 do pek 40 
114 1216 \/9 do or pek 8i0 49 244 166 7 do pek secu 37 
115 1219 22 do.. pel i870 38 | 246 Walpita 1612 35 do bro pei 3500 39 
116 2226 1). do. pek sou 8650 33 247 1615 24 do pek 2100 35 
117 M22 ome Syenclo! bro pek 248 1618 11 do pek sou 8&0 33 
fans 729 35 258 Freds Ruhe 1648 60 do bro pek £000 387 bid 
119 Cooroundoo- 259 3651 45 do pek 4059 36 
watte 1231 27hf-ch bro pek 1485 46 260 1654 21 do pek sou 21€0 32 


120 12384 20 do pek sou 1000 34 268 DMV 1678 18 ch bro pek 1692 3k 


67% 20 do pekoe 1600 3 


5 oo 4 BBB, inestate 
7 Galloola 678 29 ch  bropek 2900 += 40 bid 


mark 886 7 ch dust 630 89-23 


7 ee q §-o¢ a ay 4 é of 3 y. 
2 CEYLON PRODUCE SALES LIST. 
Lot. Box Pkgs. Name Ib. e. Lot, Box. Pkgs. Name. lb, ¢. 
269 1681 23 ch pek 1840 32 8 681 $8 do pekoe 3°00 40 
292 Anningkande 1750 16 do bro pek 1600 40 bid 9 6t4 27 do pek sou 2700 37 
293 1753 12 do pek 1140-37 11 Rondura 690 10 do orpek 900 «= 43 
294 Tymawr 1756 23hf-ch broorpek 1265 55 12 (93 20 do bro pek 3000 = 38 
295 1750 24 do or pek 1200 46 13 696 31 do pekve 2790 36 
296 1762 40 do pek 1800 41 14 699 16 do pek sou 1140 33 
305 Beaumont 1789 21 do bro pek 2280 41 bid | 16 Mount Everest 705 19hbf-ch broorpek 1045 7 
306 1792, 40 do or pek 3680 36bid | 17 708 24 do or pek 1X0 83654 
317 ~Ireby 1825 32 do bro pek 3520, 53 18 711 24 ch pekoe 2400 845 
318 1828 20 do pek 1800 44 19 714 10 do ek sou 900 40 
319 1831 10 do pek sou 900 39 20 717 22hf ch ropekfans1540 37 
336 Cutswald 1882 13 ch bro pek 1300 45bid | 23 Rookwood 726 64 ch broorpek 3520 45 
337 1885 16 do pek 1140 37 24 729 78 do pekoe 7020 38 
338 1888 12 do pek sou 9u0 23 25 732 23 do pek sou 1656 34 
352 Shrubs Hill 1930 34 ch bro pek 3060 38 bid 27 Kotuagedera 738 £0 do bro pek 3000 37 bid 
353 1933 55 do or pek 4675 38 bid 28 741 20 do pekoe 1940 33 bid 
354 1936 23 do broor pek 2300 42 83 Little Valley 756 21 do pekoe 1785 36 bid 
355 1939 21 do  pek 1680 35 85 Kadien Lena 762 14ht-ch bro or pek 
357 1945 18 do bro pek fans1440 20 | dust 1120 38 
368 Matale 1978 40hf-ch bro pek 2200 38 bid | 36 Mahanilu 765 47 do bro pek 2585 46 bid 
369 1981 17 ch pek 1445 57 37 768 26 ch pekoe 2418 41 
370 1984 12 do pek sou 1020 33 38 a Wile Ase do pek sou 1235 37 
—_— — 39 Goaana 774 15 hich jain -. 1080 35 
2 40 Coslande 777 15 do ro pe. 900 46 
[Messrs. Somerville & Co.— 41 780 14 ch  pekoe 13:0 36 bid 
16),518 lb.] 44 Glentilt res a0 ee oe pek 3000 45 bid 
: $ 45 792 ° pekoe 1100 39 
Lot Box. Pkgs. Name. Lbe ee! a Kila A i ae ee ae pipers saa 
7 Bogahagoda- ora TOES Stee. BF 
watte™ 514 14 ch bropek 1400 34bida | 49 ER le A oo i 2 ged 
8 517 7 do pek 700 33 bo ce rsa ae 1630 38 
2 2 . sli do ust 1260 26 
ae Daluk Oya bee 18 ue ch br nis pek nee a ie 52 Agra Quvah 813 20hf-ch broor pek 
13 532 22 do pek 1210 35 5 srertest ane ae No.1 Bans pate 
14 Lyndhurst 535 47hf-ch bropek 2585 _36 bid vb. PRCA aeeeeaer 
15 538 41 do pek 2050 35 m a8 ah es et SOE 38 
18 Ambaliwa 547 27hf-ch bropek 1350 36 tid pater g a aR? Pek 
19 550 18 do pek 810 34 57 828 39hf-ch pek fans 2100 34 
21 Tiddydale 553 10 ch pek 900 32 BB Gas eee Al coe eee 
23 Wavena 562 23 do peksuu 2185 28 bid Mh eatin 2) we 8 
24 565 19 do pek 1520 36 61 840 21 ch pekoe 1995 44 
29 Killin 580,18 chy abrojpek |. 01376). 2A nidNi\ eC tne ays ene ee ee 810° BLS 
30 583-12 do pek 972 34 63 Nahavilla ~- 846 19 2 roor pek 1900 41 bid 
35 Mipitiakande 598 49 ch pek sou 3920 33 a oe oi aa or her 1400 AB 
36 601 26hf-ch pekfans 2080 30 & Pe aS resi aeee ee ee 
42 Hanagama 619 33 ch bropek 3309 37bid | (0 Coslande UL ethene oa 
43 e) 622 51 do pek 4345 34 71 : 870 14 ch pekoe 1320 8937 
44 625 14 do pek sou 1260 32 ge Béellongalla th i niga bre pek 3550 =. 36 
aaa s 1 ch _pekoe 2000 32 
EN te gt Apt Ss 637 20hf-ch sou 1000 29 86 Kanangama 916 24 do  bropek 2280 39 
59 Yarrow 670 53hf-ch bropek 2988  37bid | 8% Cts 28) dary Rei cee ane emeoee 
60 673 46 do pek 2300 37 ee pea a BE on panes soe 
67 Kolaborikande 694 69 ch b.opek 6900 23bid | 9% Boe ee ome 
68 697 31 do pek 2945  32bid | % OHS doe Pe ee 
69 700 15 do peksou 1350° 30 95 Cleo 942 29 do bro pek 2900 34 bid 
79 Charlie Hill 730 ivbf-ch bropek 955 a bid | 96 Gonavy B15 AT EB ch Mire eek mane eee 
89 Neboda 760 12 ch broor pek 120 36 Lota HER EN ee ee a ne 
90 703 40hf-ch bropek 2000 35bia | 99 B&: 2 Se dee ee oe 
91 766 «9 ch pek 810 36 101 LEL 960 11 hbf-ch orpekfans 825 33 
92 "769 10 do pek son £00 33 10” Murraythwaite 978 19 on PES pek 1805 38 
z 5 } <9 29 ps 108 981 19 do pekoe 1615 35 
Se A Mest cee E Gae ee Oo ee ae | IS EGIO 998 89hf-ch pekoe 2145 40 bid 
tagama 778 ‘14 ch bro pek 1470 cnt || Es Ws SED AY gh pes ee BEE sa 
96 i 721 11 do pek 990 Gut | eet 11 34hf-ch broorpek 2590 38 bid 
‘97 784 10 do pek sou 850 out | 119 Ferry Side 14 19 do  bropek 1¢83 $0 bid 
103 DB 802 20 ch pekson 180 31bid ) 120 Teoa CNT gorge TE ee 
110 Mora Ella 828.:«-39hf-ch bro pek = -2262— 41 Lee : BU CO epee 2k OU 
i 826 35 3ch pek 9975 38 122 Glentilt 23 33 do bro pek 3300 645 bid 
112 929 22 ch pek sou 1760 35 123 : 26 i4 do  pekoe 1400-39 
113 Monrovia 832 32 ch bropek 3209 38 Ie Pelt Oe GO UES Be de. 
445 9388 27 do pek 2563-37 125 MA 82 42hf-ch broorpek 2795 43 bid 
116 811 9 do peksou 900 33 127 Ferndale 88 15 ch or pek 1350 44- 
120 California 853 8 ch pek 760 34 128 DD “41 i de Bekoe 1080 29 
123 Handrookande £62 19hf-ch bropek 1045 39bia | 129 Fan eaumpeeeh) Hee OLN  io AU ge 
9 “rd “4 8 A : 57 ‘ 130 47 25hf-ch bropekfans1625 382 bid 
127 Ferriby 874 35hf-ch bro pek 1475 85 bid 131 50 96 do pek fans 19:0 = 
129 840 18 do Dek sou 1900 “gp | 182 58 18 ch dust = 3096.5 
133 FB £92 18 ch peksou 1620 31 WEP er Se oe oe 
134 Atierville 895 17 ch bropek 1700  34bid | 134 Soe con areas Se eae 
13h 898 18 do pek 180 34 1385 KK 62 19hf-ch pek fans 1514 29 bid ; 
136 901 8 do  peksou 816 27bid | 136 R 65 39 ch bro pek 3800 38 bid . 
140 Neuchatel 913 46 ch bropek 4370 39tid | 197 EVO IDE Tis AD ee a 
142 919 “9 ch pek 9320 36 138 71 20 do  pekoe 1560 33 bid : 
143 922 25 do  peksou 2000 33 139 het (Cn) eset eb SE x 
155 OT 958 20 ch peksou 2700 31bia | 140 P SE EO ISSO ILO. 2 [ 
ae ee 963 34 hfch Gera 1760 28 —————————— a 
15 934 28 ch  peksou 2520-32 . i 
is9 W 970 25hf-ch pek sou 1236 31 SMALL LOE. d 
ee TA A (Messrs. Forbes & Walker] 
(Mr. BE. John.—199,600 lb.] Home ‘ bork te Name. we Be 
} 3 ‘ 7 Ib. Op ’Golla Y OM 
Lot Box. Pkes. Name y rC ; SEEOEAG eee ae 
4 Gonayvy 669 54hf-ch bro pek 2700 = 46 fans 95 825 = 


CEYLON PRODUCE: SALES LIST. 3 


Lot. Box. Pkgs. Name. Ib. 6. Lot. Box. Pkgs. Name. lb. 6, 
6 Maligatenne 361 1957 1 do — congou 70-26 
PU £92 3 ch  broor pek 315 53 367 D 1973 5 do sou 475 LU 
7 895 5 do or pex 432 33 371 Matale 1987 4hf-ch fans 20 32 
9 901 5 do pek sou 450 33 374 19390 8 do dust 640 OF 
15 Mousakelle 919 2 ch = sou 200 33 373 1993 3 ch sou 309381 
16 922 4hf-ch dust 310 28 Sea 
23 Bodawa Invoice pi s i 
No. 20 913 7hf-ch bro pek 406 41 (Messrs pommerNane #& Co.] 
24 916 5 do pek #2) 36 Lou Box. Pkgs. Namie. lb. c. 
25 919 7 co pek sou 315 33 bieX 391 4 ch bro pek 406 26 
26 952 1 do dust 80 28 2 391 5 do pek 566 81 
31 Mount Pleasant | 1 hf-ch 
CEDS 957 6hf-ch bro pek 360 33 3 397 1 do dust ~ 112 25 
32 970 1 do do 55 “ 4 Labuduwa 505 6hf-ch bro pek 300-39 
33 973 5 do pek 250 35 5 508 4 do pek 209 34 
31 976 5 do pek sou 250 32 6 61110 do pek sou 500 53 
35 $79 1 do unas 58 SL 9 Bogahagoda- 
36 982 1 do fars (a0) 31 watte 520 6 ch pek sou 570 32 
37 985 1 box golden tips 5 R300 ; 10 523 1 do bro pek fans 125 29 
40 Grange 16 Lyndhurst 541 12hfch pek sou 540 33 
Garden 991 2 ch pek sou 20) 33 17 544 3 do dust 255 27 
41 $97 3hf-ch dust 255) 28 20 Tiddydale 553 9hf-ch bro pek 450 37 
42 Bonami JD 22 659 6 ch pek sou 510 89 
Estate, in est. 25 Wavena §68-.25 chi pek sou 166 33 
mark 1000 1 ch bro pek No 2 90 out | 26 571 2hf-ch dust 160 28 
43 1003 1 do pek 15 out 27 Nega #74 Shf-ch unas 400 82 
50 Putupaula 1024 3hf-ch dust 240 BU 28 577 1 doa bro tea £0 26 
56 Ascot 1042 5 ch dust 600 27 3L Killin 586 3 ch sou 952 32 
65 Hayes 1969 6 do pek 100 37 32 589 1 do bro mix 110 21 
83. Dammeria 1123. 2 do dust 180 33 33 592 1 do dust 2 2100 28 
8 DM 1129 3 ch tippy pek 270 32 | 34 Mipitiakande 6595 7 ch pek 547 33 
86 Glendon 1133 4 do bro or pek 26) 33 | 837 DAL 604 4 ch bro pek 400 38 
90 G L142). 5), ch sou 475 31 38 607 4 do pek 380 84 
91 1147 2 do dust “i CO. 39 610 2 do pek sou 190 32 
92 1350 2 do bro tea 280 31 40 a 613 1 do ust 150 27 
97 Mawiliganga- 41 WL, in estate 
watte 1165 dShf-ch pek dust 875 28 mark 616 1 ch red leaf 90 20 
101 Sirikandura 1177 38 ch bro fans 800 3 45 Hanagama 628 2 ch sou 184 3 
102 Soe es do dust 112 25 46 63L 1 do fans 130 30 
106 Glengarifie 1192 6hf-ch dust 450 o7 47 634 1 do dust 152 26 
118 HGM 1228 5hf-ch dust 425 27 49 PTN, in‘es- 
124 Harrington 1246 2 ch pek 200 35 tate mark 640 11 do bro pek 616 81 
125 1249 2 do or pek fans 220 36 50 643 2 do fans 110 7 
126 12.2 1hf-ch dust 90 3L 51 Paragahakande646 5 ch bro pek 500 28 
132 Harrow 1270 5 6o pek sou 420 36 52 649 7 do pek 640 34 
133 1273 2 do dust 170 27 1 hf-ch 
138 Knavesmire 1288 4hf-ch dust 340 23 53 6525-2) ich pek sou 180 82 
146 Castlereagh 131! 4 ch pek sod 320 38 54 65 2 do fans 180 30 
117 1315 9hf-ch fans 630 35 55 658 lhf-ch dust 70 25 
148 1318 4 do dust 320 79 56 661 1 ch red leaf 300 2: 
155 Beausejour 1339 2 ch pek sou 170 81 57 Aberfoyle 664 2 ch bro mix 130 23 
156 1342 2 do bro pek fans 200 31 68 667 3 do dust 255 25 
157 1315 2hf-ch dust 160 27 | 61 Y, in estate 
162 Weyunga- mark 676 2hf-ch dust 190 26 
~ watte 1369 4 ch pek sou 3140 33 80 Charlie Hill 733 11 hf-ch pek 605 33 
163 1363 4hf-ch dust 340 26 §1 736 2 do pek sou 100 b1 
1c7 OHS, in estate |; 82 ; 739 3 do  pek fans 220 97 
mark 1275. 4 ch bro pek 395 85 83 Kotigala 742 4 ch bro pek 460 35 
168 1378 4 do pek 410 32 84 745 3 do pek 315 32 
169 1581 3 do fans 343 28 85 748 1 do pek sou 105 30 
170 1334 1 do red leaf 100 25 &6 71.3 ‘do sou 815 29 
176 Polatagama 1102 3 ch - dust 450 27 &7 754 1 do fans 100 25 
182 § 1320 3 ch 88 Donside 757 4hf-ch dust 240 27 
lhbfch peksou 317 3t 93 Neboda 772 shf-ch dust 255° OF 
183 1423 3 ch sou 255 oe 98 J DM Galpot- 
187 Hopton 1435 5 ch cust 525 28 tagama 787 2 ch sou 170 QL 
20 Macaldenia 1174 2hf-ch dust 170 28 | 99 799 1 do sou No 2 85 Qi 
201 1477 2 do bro tea 139 23 100 7:3 2 do pek dust 250 25 
207 Roeberry 1495 5 ch pek sou 450 87 10L 796 6 do fans 516 27 
218 Erlsmere 1528 7 de pek sou 616 3t 109 H F, in es- 
219 1531 7 do dus$ 6u2 27 tate mark 820 4hf-ch bro pek 240 32 
224 Monkswood 1546 65 ch pek sou No. 2 400 3 ; 114 Monrovia 835 5 ch bro or pek 560 3 
226 1552 5hf-ch dust 400 25 ( 117 844 1 do bro tea 100 25 
230 Aigburth 1564 2 ch congou 150 3 | 118 $47 1 do dust. 138 26 
231 1567 3 «do bro mix 195 24 119 California 650 5 ch bro pek 475 36 
232 1570 3 do dust 800 25) ; 121 €56 4 do pek sou 400 32 
236 O‘Bode 1532 4 do yneksou 340. 3k | 122 859 1 do red leaf Of OR 
246 Dambagas- | 124 Handrookande 865 11 hfch pek 550) 34 
talawa, 1609 Shi-ch bro pek fans 640 By , 125 868 3 do pek sou 150 33 
249 Walpita 1O21 a2 ach sou 169 32 ' 126 871 1 do cust 70 28 
250 1624 1 do fans 31028 | 130 Ferriby 883 5 cn sou 475 30 
267 Allerton 1675 i do dust 120 26 Veil 886 4 do fans 400 33 
270 DM V 1684 12 do pek sou 620 32 | 132 6:9 4hf-ch dust 800 27 
271 1687 5 do fans Jao 29 ; 137 Atterville 904 4 ch unas 400 32 
272 1650 lhf-ch bro tea 56 29 | 138 £07 2 do bro mix 176 25 
273 1693 1 ch dust 91 26 | 1389 910 1 do dust 140 27 
283° Sinnapittia 1723 1 ch pek sou 87 o4 | 141 Neuchatel 916 5 ch bro or pek 600 38 
287 Debatgama 1735 5Shf-ch dust 400 25 | 144 925 4 do dust 660 27 
307 Beaumont 1795 8 do fans 656 29 1583 W 967 2 ch bro pek 200 34 
833 Ovokoowatte 1873 6 ag pek fans £40 30 | — — a= 
334 1876 2% do dust 200 26 
335 1879 3 do r dleaf 216. 39 ~— | (Mr. i. John.) 
339 Cotswald 15 z gi porns 15031 Lot. Box. Pkgs. Name, Ib. oe. 
340 1 do dus 170 BL 1 PPP 660 2 ch oy 2 i 
356 Shrubs Hill 1942 7 hf-.h peksou 5935.33 2 663 2 do heen 180 S 
358 Maldeniya 1948 S ch Fou 640-31 3 666 2 do  peksou 180. 33 
359 191 4 do pek fans 380: 26 6 Gonavy 675 6 do pek sou 540 34 


360 1954 4 do dust 448 26 10 Galloola 687 4 do dust 40 29 


CEYLON PRODUCE. SALES. LIST. 


Lo‘. Name: |b. 


Pkgs. Ch 
15 Rondura 702 2 do dust 240 BL 
21 ‘Mount Everest 720 4hfch dust 400 26° 
22 723.502).0ch bro mix 169 26 
26 Rookwood 735 6hf-cbh pek dust 478 29 
29 Koetuagedera 714 4 ch pek sou 380 32 
30 747 B5hfch bropek fans 350 22 
31 Little Valley 750 1 ch or pek 90 41 
82 GEE ONG GY) bro or pek 00 42 
BY 759 Lhf-ch dust 85 28 
42 Coslande (83773) "chi pek sou 300 33 
43 786 1 do fans 415 33 
46 Glentilt 795 6 do pek sou 475 3a 
55 Agra Ouvah 822 7 do pekoe 630 41 
56 ; 825 7 do pek sou 595 37 
5S 831 4hfch dust 380 £8 
66 Nahavilla 855° 2 do yek fans 140 3 
67 858 2 ch sou 120 34 
68 861 2hf-ch dust 160 29 
72 Coslande Sipuo) ach pek sou 300 3h 
73 876 1 do faps 115 34 
88 Kanangama 921 4 do pek fans 350 30 
89 924 10 do 1ek sou fans 650 23 
90 927 4 do bre mix 260 23 
91 930 4 do sou 800 27 
98 Gonavy 951 4 do pek sou 280 34 
lo LEL 957 6 do pek sou 450 34 
102 963 3hf-ch dust 285 27 
109 Murraythwaite 984 8 ch pek sou 640 23 
119 937 5 do fans 660 33 
lil’ 990 1 do dust 170 26 
115- WG 2 7hf-ch dust 595 26 
116 5 6 db» fans 420 ie 
117 8 3) ch bro mix 300 33 
141 P 80 4hf-ch bro pek fans 260 32 


CEYLON COCOA SALES IN LONDON 


(From Our Commercial Correpondni.) 


MINCING LANE, October 27. 


“ Clan McNeil.”—2 Palli, 13 bags sold at 46s 
6d; F 2 ditto, 7 bags sold at 46s 6d. 

“ Guadaiquiver.”—PBM 1, 16 bags out at 68s. 

“Tnaba Maru.”—A Elmshurst, 17 bags sold at 
70s: B ditto, 6 bags sold at 49s 6d. 

“* Kamakura Maru.”—A Glenalpin, 
at Gos ; B ditto, 2 bags sold at 48s. 

“*Socotra.’—A Normandy, 31 bags sold at 69s ; 
B ditto, 2 bags sold at 50s. 

ef Glengyle.’ = Beredewelle COC, 6 bags sold at 
748; ditto T, 11 bags sold at 41s. 

“ Staffordshire.” Ex. No. 1 Udapolla, 41 bags 
out; ditto B, 9 bags out. 

“Clan MclLaren.”—SS A in estate mark, 61 
bags out at 60s; O SS in estate mark, 4 bags 
out at 66s; 2 SS in estate mark, 10 bags out at 


13 bags sold 


60s ; HGA in estate mark, 43 bags out. 

“Clan Menzies.”—K in estate mark, estate 
cocoa, 10 bags out. 

“Kamakura Maru.”—DMA & Co. in estate 


mark, $1 bags out; O ditto, TM 
in estate mark, 1 bag out. 
“* Glenorchy. ”_HGA in estate mark, 130 bags 
out at 58s; BC ditto, 20 bags out at 538s ; 
O DMA & Co: in estate mark, estate cocoa 6 
bags out at 70s; A in estate mark, 8 bags out 
at 58s. 
* Clan Forbes.”—RS in estate mark, 10 bags out. 
“ Bingo Maru.”’—MA in estate mark, 53 bags 
out at ‘608. 
“Wakassa Maru.”—O JL in estate mark, 65 
bags out; 1 ditto, 12 bags out at 58s, 
Staffordshire.” —F in estate mark, 55 bags out. 


“Clan Alpine.”—MK in estate mark, 16 bags 
out 


& Cl mn Mel 


28 bags out ; 


san.” —DC in estate mark, 20 bags 
out at 46s; 2 bags out at 40s 6d; NN in estate 
mark, 48 bags out; DMA & Co. in estate mark, 
estate cocoa, 14 bags out. 

“Clan Ross.”—1 SS in estate mark, estate 
cocoa, 20 bags out at 62s; BHGA in estate mark, 
ae Pa out at 588. Sundry marks, 1 bag sold 
at 48s, 


; 


ee ee — 


“ Clan McArthur.”—1 M in estate mark, estate 
cocoa, 11 bags out at 58s; AS in estate mark, 
estate cocoa, 31 bags out at 60s; R in estate 
mark, 53 bags out. 

“ Kamakura Maru.”—AM in estate mark, estate 
cocoa, 51 bags out ; CF HGA in estate mark, 10 
bags out; SM in estate mark, 10 bags out; M 
in estate mark, 7 bags out ; MM in estate mark, 
2 bags out. 

“Clan Stuart.”—A in estate mark, 100 bags 
sold at 58s 6d; 46 bags sold at 58s ; ; 10 bags 
sold at 56s. 

“Clan Chisholm.’—A in estate mark, 
tele estate, 29 bags sold at 66s; S in 
mark, 13 bags out ; 
sold at 35s. 

‘* Cheshire.”—Old Haloya, 6 bags out ; 
sold at 37s. 


Amba- 
estate 
RS in estate mark, 1 bag 


1 bag 


“CEYLON CARDAMOMS SALES IN 
LONDON. 


“Duke of Portland.”—Gonawella, D B & Co., 
360 in estate mark, 8 cases out ; ditto 1, 17 bags 
out; ditto 2, 2 cases soid at Zs 4d and 2 cases sold 
at 2s Bd; : ditto 3, 1 case sold t at Is 10d; ditto B, 
2 cases sold at 1s 10d ; ditto S, 8 cases sold at 
Is 8d; ditto Seed 1 bag sold at 2s 2d. 

“Hakata Maru.” —Kobo Mysore O,C J P 111 in 
estate mark, 1 case sold at3s 7d; ditto 1, 1 case 
sold at 2s 11d; ditto 2, 1 case sold. at 28 4d; ditto 
3, 1 case sold at 1s 11d; ditto B, 1 case sold at 
2s 4d; ditto S,1i case sold at is 8d. 

“‘Derbyshire.’—A L.1, 7 cases out. 

“Clan McIntyre.”—A L A, 6 cases out at 2s 6d; 
ditto 1, 12 cases out at 2s 4d. 

** Socotra.”—Mysore Kobo 2, 2cases out at 2s; 
ditto 3.2 cases out; ditto B, 2 cases out at 2s 5d. 
Dryburgh Mysore 1, 4 cases out at 2s 6d; ditto 
3, 1 case out 2s 2d. Rangalla Mysore O, 1 case 
out at 3s 6d 5 ditto 1, 5 cases out; ditto 2, 2 cases 
out; ditto 3, 1 case out. 

a Carthage. "_AACMLNFE CS, in estate mark 
5 cases ont at 2s 9d. ¥ 

“ Shannon.’—AA 1 in 


estate mark, 3 cases out 


at: 2s 5d. 

“Sado Maru.”—Hentimalie seed, 3 cases out at 
2s 5d. 

‘“* Staffordshire.’—Kobo O, 4 cases out at 2s 8d. 

““Duke of Norfolk.”—HA & Co. A Mysore, 4 
cases out. 

so Clan. Matheson.”—Pitakande Group, 4 cases 

out at 3s 3d. 

“Clan Fraser.”—SS in estate mark, Mysore, 6 
‘cases out at 2s 6d. 

‘Kamakura Maru.”—HGA in estate mark, My- 


sore, 6 cases out at 2s 6d. 
“ Dardanus.”’—BB, O in estate mark, 2 cases 
sold at Is lid; AW 1 case sold at 10d. 
““Cheshire.’—Hoolo Group, 1 case sold at 2s 6d. 
“Clan Chisholm.”—HGA in estate mark, 1 
case out at 2s 6d. 
““Menelaus.”—OBEC in estate mark, Narang- 
hene, 2 cases out. 
‘“Shropsnire.”—UGA in estate mark, Malabar, 
4 cases out. 
“ Menelaus.’—HGA in estate mark, Malabar, 
cases out. 
“ Heypt.”’—CML 
sold at 2s 6d. 
““Menelaus.”"—Wedehette Cardamoms HX, 1 
case sold at 3s 92; ditto AA, 4 cases sold at 3s 
2d; ditto A, 6 cases sold at 2s 5d; ditto B, 3 
cases sold at Is 6d. 
““Clan Maclaren.”—Altwood Ceylon Cardamoms 
1 case sold at 3s 8d; 2 cases -sold at 25 8d ; 2 
cases sold at 2s 6d; 1 bag sold at 2d; 1 case 
sold at 8d. 
‘“‘ Staffordshire.”—Kobo Mysore Cardamoms 1, 8 
cases sold at 2s 10d ; Kobo Mysore O, 1 case sold 
at 8s 5d. 
‘‘ Umballa.”—Knuckles Group, Madulkelle, My- 
sore B, 4 cases sold at 2s 2d. 2 fala 


4 
in estate mark, FECS, 5 cases 


OBSERVER PRINTING WORKs. 


TEA, COFFEE, CINCHONA, COCOA, AND CARDAMOM SALES. 


NO. 46 


Cotompo, NovEMBER 27, 1899. 


Price :—12} cents each 3 copie® 
30 cents; 6 copies $ rupee. 


COLOMBO SALES OF TEA 


LARGE LOTS 


E. Benham & Co. 
[35,302 lb.] 


Lot. Box, 


1 Hornsey 1 
2 Battalgalla 14 


15 Mapitigama 53 
16 56 
ily 59 
18 62 


Pkgs 


14 ch 
10 ch 

8 ch 
23 bf-ch 
18 ch 
17 hf-ch 


Na.ne. 


pek sou 
pek sou 
bro or pek 
bro pek 
pek 

pek sou 


Ib 


1120 
800 
840 

1196 

1584 
731 


Mesgrs. Forbes & Waiker. 
(565,484 1b.] 


Lot. Box. 
1 EDP 2014 
2 Carendon 2017 
3 2020 
4 New Peacock 2023 
6 %u_9 

13 Yatiyana 2050 

14 2053 

16 Cooroondoo- 

watte 2059 

2 MTCL 2077 

23 Bickley 2080 

24 2083 

25 2086 
33 Glencorse 2110 

34 2113 

35 2116 

40 Thedden 2131 

41 2134 

42 2137 

47 Beverley 2152 

48 2155 

49 2158 

650 Kincora 2161 

51 2164 
Fe 2167 

53 2170 

56 Kelaneiya and 

Braemar 2179 

57 2182 

58 2185 

62 Carlabeck 2197 

64 Strathspey 2203 

65 2206 

68 Elldalua 2215 

69 2218 

70 2221 

77 Carberry 2242 

78 2245 

80 1 

39 CSG 28 

90 31 

gl 34 

92 37 

93 Holton 40 

94 43 

95 46 

96 Kilkenny 49 

97 52 

98 55 
99 58 
100 Hvanuco 61 

101 6t 

102 67 
104 Fansalatenne 73 

105 78 
106 79 

1100 _T BG OL 
111 94 
117 GK 112 
118 Naseby 115 
119 118 
120 121 

121 124 
123 130 


P 
124 Agra Elbed- 


Pkgs. 


15 hf-ch 
13 ch 
10 do 


Name. 


fans 


pek 
bro pek 
bro or pek 


bro pek 
bro or pek 


35 bid 


Lot. Box. 

de 133 
125 136 
126 139 
127 142 
131 Farnham 154 
132 157 
133 160 
134 163 
137 Dyakula, 

No. 2 172 
138 175 
139 178 
141 Arslena 184 
142 187 
144 Talgaswela 193 
145 196 
146 199 
147 202 
148 205 
149 208 
153 Woodend 220 
154 223 
158 Blink Bonnie 235 
160 Dunkeld 241 
161 244 
162 Dea Ella 247 
163 250 
164 253 
163 Fairlawn 265 
169 268 
172 Hayes 277 
173 230 
174 283 
175 286 
176 289 
177. High Forest 292 
175 295 
179 298 
180 Palmerston 301 
18L 304 
184 Polatagama 313 
188 Nakiadeniya 3:5 
189 328 
190 331 
191 334 
193 Hatton 340 
194 343 
202 O SS, in est. 

mark 367 
203 370 
204 Kirklees 373 
205 376 
206 379 
207 382 
208 Battawatte 385 
209 388 
210 391 
211 Maha Uva 394 
212 397 
213 400 
219 Erracht 418 
220. 421 
ry Al 424 
222 427 
230 Massena 451 
231 454 
234 Galkadua 463 
235 466 
236 469 
240 Carfax 481 
241 484 
242 487 
243 St. Heliers 490 
244 493 
246 496 
246 499 
248 NBD 505 
250 Hentleys 5il 
151 614 
252 517 
255 Tavalamtenne 526 
256 529 
259 Vogan 538 
260 o4L 
264 Gonapatiya 553 
265 556 
266 559 
267 562 
268 Tymawr 565 


Pkgs. 


20 do 


Name. 
or pek 

bro or pek 
pek 

pek sou 


pek fans 
dust 
bro or pek 


or pek 
bro or pek 


or pek 


bro or pek 
ek 


p 
bro or pek 


pek sou 
bro or pek 
pek 

pek sou 
bro or pek 
bro pek 


pek sou 


bro pek 


1b. 


Lot. Box. 
269 568 
270 571 
273 Rowley 580. 
274 683 
279 Coreen 593 
280 60t 
281 604 
282 607 
285 Putupaula 616 
286 619 
287 622 
288 Yataderia 625 
289 628 
290 631 
291 Mariawatte 634 
292 27 
293 Torwood 640 
294 643 
295 646 
296 649 
298 Forres 655 
299 658 
300 661 
‘315 Ingrugalla 706 
327 Middleton 742 
323 745 
329 748 
330 Doranakande 751 
332 5 757 
338 Dunbar 775 
339 778 
340 781 
345 Ingrogalla 796 
346 799 
348 Clyde 805 
349 808 
350 811 
352 Halwatura 817 
353 820 
354 Okande 823 
355  Geragama 826 
356 829 
357 832 
358 835 
359 338 
360 841 
363 £50 
364 853 
365 856 
366 Waratenne 859 
367 862 
368 865 
369 868 
371 874 
378 K 895 
389 Stafford 928 
390 931 
391 934 
400 B&D 961 
401 . 964 
404 Ir.x 973 
405 976 
406 979 
409 Pine Hill 988 
410 991 
411 994 
412 997 
414 Beauscjour 1003 
415 Tonacombe 1006 
416 1009 
417 1012 
413 1015 
419 1018 
422 Clunes 10-7 
423 1030 
424 1033 
425 1036 
426 1039 
431 Arslena 1054 
py 1057 
437 Great Valley, 
Ceylon, in 
est. mark 1072 
38 1075 
439 1078 
440 1081 
442 1087 
4423 Ingrogalla 1090 
444 Dambagas- 
talawa 1093 
451 HGM 1114 
52 Vheydon Bois1117 
457 Freds Ruhe 1132 
465 Beaumont 1185 
459 Digdola 1138 
1141 


Pkgs, 


BE 
36 


ch 
do 


CEYLON. PRODUCE SALES LIST. 


Name. 


pek 
bro or pek 


pek sou 
bro or pek 
bro pek 


bro tea 


bro pek 
bro or pek 
pek 

or pek 

bro pk fans 
dust 

bro or pek 


bro pek 


pek sou 
bro or pek 
or pek 
pek 

pek sou 
bro pek 

or pek 
bro or pek 


1300 


387 bid 
87 bid 
36 bid 
84 bid 
86 bid 
88 bid 
34 


Pkgs. 


22 
26 


ch 
do 


40 hi-ch 


31 
54 


do 
ch 


Name _ |b. 
bro pek 2200 

ek 2210 
broor pek 2120 
or pek 1395 
pek 4590 


Somerville & Co.— 


302,112 Ib.] 
Pkgs. 


Lot. Box 
463 Amblakande 1150 
464 1153 
466 Penrhos 1159 
467 1162 
468 1165 
(Messrs. 
Lot Box. 
2 SRK 976 
4 F F, in estate 
mark 982 
8 RCTFE 994 
9 997 
10 1 
11 4 
13 Citrus 10 
14 13 
15 16 
18 Kurulugalla 25 
19 28 
23 Nyanza 40 
24 43 
25 46 
26 49 
27 52 
28 St. Catherine 55 
32 Rambodde 67 
33 7 
37 Kurunegalle es- 
tate Co. 82 
33 85 
42 Mousa Eliya oS 
43 100 
44 Theberton 103 
45 106 
48 Columbia 115 
49 118 
50 121 
51 124 
52 Glen Morgan 
Nilgris 127 
54 133 
55 1386 
57 Wendura 142 
59 148 
61 Dryburgh 154 
62 Ravenoya 157 
72 Mahatenne 187 
73 190 
77 KGA 202 
78 Glenalmond 205 
79 208 
80 211 
85 Lower Dickoya 226 
86 229 
87 232 
88 Stockholm 235 
89 238 
90 241 
93. Harangalla 250 
94 253 
| 95 256 
96 259 
98 Roseneath 265 
99 268 
110 271 
020 N Q77 
1€3 280 
104 283 
105 286 
106 Kirrikelle 289 
107 292 
108 295 
| 109 Mary Hill 298 
110 301 
11} 304 
J17 Havilland 322 
121 Mousakande 334 
122 337 
123 840 
124 Marigold 343 
125 846 
128 Hapugasmulle 355 
129 358 
131 Hatdowa 364 
132 367 
133 370 
187 Galphele 382 
138 385 
139 Galphele B 388 
140 891 
142 897 
144 Narangoda 608 


6 


ch 


16 hf-ch 


ch 


Name. 
dust 


lb, 
900 


880 
1500 
1530 
1920 


bro pek 
bro pek 
pek 

ek sou 


ro pek fans 900 
8200 
3060 
1100 
2200 


bro pek 


bro pek 


bro or pek 
bro or pek 
bro pek 


bro or pek 
or pek 


pek sou 


CEYLON PRODUCE SALES. LIST. 


ee 


Lot. Box. Pkgs: Name: lb. 
145 511 21 ch pek 1995 
146 514 14 do pek sou 1260 
147 Meddegodda 517 43hf-ch bro pek 2150 
148 520 61 do pek 2745 
152 X XX 638215 ch pek 1500 
153 Rayigam 585 38 ch bro pek 3800 
154 538 28 do or pek 2240 
155 541 40 do pek 3200 
156 544 16 do pek sou 1275 
160 Pasmalie 556 15 ch bro pek 1500 
161 559 13 do or pek 1170 
162 562 18 do pek 1710 
163 563 9 do pek sou 720 
182 Lonach 622 90 hf-ch bro pek 4950 
183 625 30 ch pek 2550 
184 628 14 do pek sou 1198 
185 Rothes 631 15hf-ch broor pek 840 
186 634 14 do cr pek 700 
187 637 16 do pek 720 
19 RIT 661 10 ch bro mix 900 
197 667. Qhf-ch bro pek dust 810 
205 Woodthorpe 691 9 ch bro pek 900 
206 694 16 do pek 1376 
207 697 16 do pek sou 1248 
210 Primrose Hill 706 8 ch bro pek 800 
911 709 14 do pek 1204 
212; 712 165 do pek sou 1170 
215 PH 721 30 ch pek sou 2700 
216 Doragalla 724 16 ch broorpek i689) 
217 727 23 do bro pek 2185 
218 730 63 do pek 4240 
225 Henegama 751 24 ch bro pek fans2400 
226 754 7 do bro mix 700 
227 HGA 757 24 ch pek seu 2160 
228 Killin 760 13 ch bro pek 1326 
229 Nillicollay- 
watte 763 24hf-ch bro pek 1344 
230 766 15 ch or pek 1260 
231 769 16 do ek 1440 
234 F F 778 17 f-ch pek fans 1280 
235, 781 7 ch dust 917 
237 Charlie Hill 787 17hf-ch bro pek 955 
238 Bollagalla 790 33 ch bro pek 3300 
239 793 21 do pek 1680 
240 796 12 do wpeksou 360 
248 BG 805 27 ch pek sou 2430 
244 F, in estate 
mark 808 11 ch bro pek 1100 
257 BK 838 30 ch pek sou 2700 
256 Honiton 844 20hf-ch bropek 1500 
257 847 16 ch’ pek 1360 
358 850 15 do peksou 1200 
201 F B 859 18 ch pek sou 1€20 
26: T T 862 36hf-ch broorpek 2376 
263 865 11 ch dust 1328 
1 hf-ch 
264 Ambalawa 868 36hf-ch bro pek 1800 
265 871 21 do ek 945 
266 Corfu 874 22hf-ch bro pek 1254 
267 877 24 do ek 1200 
270 KT G 886 9 ch pek No. 2 826 
271 889 8 do pek fans 1040 
272 892 17 do sou 1662 
1 hf-ch p 
(Mr. BE. John. —224,999 1b.) 

Lot. Box. Pkgs. Name. lb. 

2N 86 14hf-ch dust 1190 

3 WP 89 32 ch unas 2880 

5 Kotuagedera 95 12 do bro or pek 1200 

6 98 8 do bro pek 800 

7 10L 8 do  pekoe 760 
10 Galella 110 18 do or pek 1105 
il 113 19 do bro pek 1900 
12 116 12 do pekoe 1080 
14 HS, in est. mark 122 12bags_ red leaf 1020 
15 Kandaloya 125 27 hf-ch or pek 1215 
16 128 18 do or pek 720 
17 131 57 do pekoe 2280 
19 Glasgow 137 33 do bro or pek 1914 
20 140 41 do bro pek 2214 
21 143 14 ch cr pek 1232 
22 146 11 do pekoe 1100 
23 Iona 149 36hf-ch broorpek 1980 
24 152. 18 ch or pek 1710 
25 155 14 do pekoe 1190 
29. Cleveland 167 32hf-ch flow or pek 1760 
30 170 38 do ekoe 1976 
33 Lameliere 179 61 do ro pek 3416 
34 182 33 ch pekoe 2970 
35 185 18 do pee sou 1350 
37 Templestowe 191 34 do roor pek 3400 
38 194 29 do orpek 2610 
39 197 36 do  pekoe 3060 
40 Poilakande 200 78 do bro pek 7800 


3 
Lot. Box. Pkgs. Name. lb. Cc. 
41 203 36 do pekoe 3220 32 bid 
42 206 12 hf-ch ust 1020 25 
46 Ben Nevis 218-11 ch bro pek 1177 57 
48 224 20 do pekoe 1800 38 
52 Dalhousie 236 21 hf-ch bro pek 1260 49 bid 
53 239 41 do pek Ne. 1 1845 39 
54 i 242 25 do pek No.2 1000 36 
62 Glasgow 266 10 ch pek sou 100089 
63 269 16 do fans 160 33 
64 Agra Quvah 272 40hf-ch broor pek 
No. 1 2400 61 
65 275 36 do bro or pek 
No. 2 2052 54 
66 278 16 ch or pek 1488 47 
67 281 9 do pekoe 810 43 
73 SW 299°. 8 ch unas 760 33 
79 Ottery 37 39 do broorpek 3900 41 bid 
80 320 36 do bro or pek £600 39 bid 
81 323.12 do or pek 1080 38 
82 326 18 do pekoe 1710 36 
100 Uda 386 & do bro pek 736 27. 
101 383. 13 do pekoe 962 27 
102 386 Qhf-ch  pek dust 774 24 
103 St. John’s 389° 25 do bro cr pek 1500 72 
104 392.25 do or pek 1250 58 * 
105 395 25 do pekoe 1400 48 
106 398 17 do pek fans 1199 39 
110 Bovey 410 15 ch or pek 1200 37 
111 413 11 do bro pek 1122 40 bid 
112 416 16 do pekoe 1472 34 
115 Evalgolla 425 38hf-ch broorpek 1900 42 
116 428 53 do pekoe 2385 35 
120 Claremont 440 18 ¢h bro or pek 1:00 34 
121 443 9 do pek sou 855 29 
122 446 7 do fans 700 28 
129 Ferndale 467 12 do bro or pek 1200 47 
130 470 12 do or pek 1080 §=640 
131 473 13 do pekoe 1170 37 
132 Mahanilu 476 47 hbfch hiv pek 2585 43 bid 
150 Little Valley 530 21 ch pekoe 1785 35 
170 Mocha 590 25 do broorpek 2500 62 
171 593 13 do or pek 1170 56 
172 596 20 do pekoe 1900 46 
173 599 22 do peksou 1760 = 42 
174 Kotuagedera 602 7 do  broorpek 700 33 bid 
175 , 605 19 do bro pek 1900 33 bid 
176 Bittacy 608 22 do bro pek 2200 45 
177 611 16 do pekoe 1280 40 
178 Nahavilla 614.19 do broorpek 1900 45 bid 
SMALL LOTS. 
(Messrs. E Benham & Co.] 
Lot. Box. Pkgs. Name Ib. e. 
13 B, in estate 
mark 47 2 ch pek 170 9 
14° 50 1 do dust 106 265 
(Messrs. Forbes & Walker] 
Lot Box Pkgs. Name. lb. Cc. 
5 New Peacock 2026 7hf-ch bro mix 350 27 
12 Yatiyana 2047 5hf-ch or pek 5300 =. 36 
15 2056 6 do sou 460 31 
17 Horagaskelle 2062 7hf-ch bro pek 438 34 
18 2065 8 do pek 428 32 
19 2068 10 co pek sou 562 30 
20 2071 2 do bro. mix 108 28 
21 Cleveland ‘2074 5hf-ch fans 400 29 
26 DGF 2089 5 do bro pek 243 36 
27 2092 5 do pek 225 34 
28 2095 6 do pek sou 240 32 
29 2098 1 do sou 34 30 
30 2101 2 do pek fans 94 30 
31 2104 1 do dust 75 27 
32 2107 1 do red leaf 82 25 
36 Glencorse 2119 9 ch pek sou 675 31 bid 
37 2122) 2° ‘do pek fans 230 31 
38 2125. 1 “do bro tea 100 24 
39 2178 1 do dust 165 25 
43 Thedden 2140 2 ch dust 300 27 
44 SKM 2143 1hf-ch bro pek 65 39 
45 2146 1 do pek 50 33 
46 2149 1 do pek sou 61 31 
64 Kincora 2173 6 do dust 510 27 
65 Munukattia 
~ Ceylon, in estate 
mark 2176 Ghf-ch dust 450 25 
59 Kelaneiya and 
Braemar 2188 2 ch sou 200 35 
60 2191 4hf-ch dust 320 27 
61. Arapolakan- 
de 2194 3 ch dust 330 26 


4 CEYLON PRODUCE SALES LIST. 
Lot, Box. Pkgs. Name. lb, e. Lot. Box. Pkgs. Name. Ib. oc. 
63 D 2200 6 ch pek son £40 31 21 724 4 ch s-u - 360 81 
66 Strathspey 2209 7 ch pek sou 665 36 20D Bodawa 727 9hf-ch bro pek 522 36 
67 8 2212 2 do dust 208 27 393 730 7 do pek 308 85 
71 YV, in estate 324 733 4 do peksou 10 ©9332 
mark 2224 3 ch bro or pek 150 36 395 736 1 do red leaf 42 33 
72 2227 2 do or pek 160 37 326 Beverley 739 1 do  peksou 50 31 
23 2230 3 do  pek 21034 331 Doranakande 754 4 ch vpek 386 9-34 
74 2233 7 do pek sou 665 32 382 760 1 do dust 105 95 
% 2236 1 do pek fans 75 31 31 DBR 784 6 do bropek faas 360 36 
76 2239 3 do dust 240 25 342 787 4 ch  pek sou 320 34 
99 Carberry 2248 4 ch broor pek 446 37 343 “90 1 do ro mix 7 32 
a 4 1 do bro tea 90 30 344 794 1hf-ch dust 80 26 
8 % 7 1 do dust 140 a7 347 PGA 802 1 do broorpek 50 34 
83 Cooroondoo- a 351 Clyde 814 4 ch dust 600-25 
matte 10 11 hf-ch bro pec 605 40 361 Geragama 844 6hf-ch fans 450 28 
S 13,9 do pek 450 37 362 847 4 do dust 340 25 
ee HORSE On eppekison 300'>' 34 370 Waratenne 871 Ghf-ch fans 450 28 
ep 19 3 do congou 180 32 372 877 5 ch  bromix 480 25 
a4 22°5 do’ ‘pek dust | 2 373 Angramally 880 5 do bro pek 500 ©—-39 bid 
E 25 3 do dust 820 25 374 883 6 do  pek 516 38 
i03 Huanuco 70 5 do dust 40C 28 375 886 3 do peksou 270 = 385 
107 Pansalatenne 82 5 ch sou 450 27 376 889 lhf-ch dust 86 26 
nes 85 3 do dust 435 25 377 K 892 2 ch sou 200 30 
_ 109 ie 88 5 do unas 475 25 382 Woodlark  9(7 £0 box flo.broorpek 400 41 
112 Tembiligalla 97 8 ch  pek 64035 392 Stafford 937 4 ch peksou 32037 
ays 00 6 pek sou 420 33 393 940 2 do fans 140 38 
114 103 2hf-ch fars 120 =—.30 394 943 1 do dust 90 «26 
a1 106 1 do dust 80 25 4022 B&D 967 5 do unast 450 30 
AIOE GK 109 4 ch bro tea 360-21 403 Binest.mark970 5 do fans 485 26 
Tee 127 6 ch sou 480 28 407 Trex 982 2 do dust 200 25 
128 XX 145 5 ch perk fan 350 32 408 985 1 do bro tea 90 24 
Te rési75. do: spekvdust 400) 126 413 Pine Hill 1000 6hf-ch dust 51027 
130 Farnham 151 7hf-ch broor pek 420 40 420 Tonacombe 1021 5hf-ch dust 450 26 
426 166 8 ch pekfans = 480-33 421 Pingarawa 1024 5 ch dust 500 97 
136 169 6 do dust 315-26 427 Clunes 1042 2hf-ch broorpkfansl40 31 
140 Opalgalla 181 5hf-ch dust 280 26 428 1045 2 do pek fans 130 30 
143° Arslena 190 7 ch ‘ans 630 =30 429 1018 5 do dust 450 25 
150 Talgaswela 211 4 ch fans 400 29 430 PGA 1045 1 ch pek 9 22 
161 aUaty2 do ee ydust 260 25 433 Arsleua 1069 3 do bromix 255 25 
165 Woodend 226 8 ch) pek sou 680!) ' 30 434 Dunnottar 1062 1 do  pek fans 100 30 
1560.0 _ 229 2 do dust 260 25 435 1066 1 do dust 130 25 
157 Blink Bonnie 232 2 ch  peksou 160 937 436 1069 1 do  bromix 90 «25 
159 Dunkeld 238 5 ch peksou 450 36 441 Great Valley L 
165 Dea Ella 256 14 hf-ch pek sou 630 33 Ceylon, in’ 
166 259 6 do fans 360 31 est.mark 1081 8 do sou 600 30 
167 2€2 1 do bro o flowery rhe ae 450 E 1111 1 do bro tea 90 30 
170 Fairlawn 27h 14hf-ch_pek 630 38 fie Digdole edie ae? ELcaee Leanne 
lik 274 3 do dust 20 RIE aE 465 Amblakande 1156 8 do peksou 640 32 
Ae Palmerston a 3 de dust k 225 30 469 Penrhos 1168 6 do pek sou 480 38 
() ro or pe 7 4 5 
185 sa af th ns 195 37 470 a 3hfch fans 195 32 
186 316 1 hf-¢ ro pe’ 63 36 Zi = 
187 Scrubs | 319 2 do bro pek 10248 (Messrs. Somerville & Co.] 
192 Anandale 322 1 do ro pek 62 39 a J 
195 Nakiadeniya 337 3 ch dust Bis | Br Lov Box. Pkgs. Name. Ib. c. 
196 Hatton 846 4 ch dust 600 30 1 SRK 973 2 ch sou 200 30° 
197 Maligatenne 349 6 ch bro pek 623 35 3 979 3 do bro tea 300 26 
198 352 5 do pek 500 33 5 FF, inestaie 
199 355 4 do pek sou 328 31 mark 985 13 hf-ch pek 650 31 
2:0 Mark Ville 358 6hf-ch bro pek 204 33 6 988 10 do peksou 450 36 
201 361 4 do pek 194 82 o 991 3 do bro pek fans 195 30 
214 364 1 do pek sou 43 30 -12 RC TF, ines- 
215 Maha Uva 403 2 hf-ch pek fans 150 31 tate mark 7 2hf-ch dust 150 
223 406 4 do ust 360 28 146 HA 19 2 ch fans 155 
224 Erracht 430 5 ch bro pek fans 500 31 17 22 3 do pek dust 480 
223 433 2 do pek dust 292 = 25 20 Kurulugalla 31 5 ch pek sou 500 
222 Massena 457 6 hf-ch pek sou 300 32 21. KG A, ines- 
233 Galkadua 460 3 ch bro or pek 360 37 tate mark 34 1 ch fans 140 
237 472 1 do fans 125 30 22 37 1 do pek dust 140 
238 475 1 do congou 110 28 29 St. Catherine 58 1 ch pek 85 
239 478 1 do dust 124 25 30 61 1 do pek sou 65 
247 NBD 502 3 ch bro mix 270 927 31 64 2 do dust 248 
249 HF, in estate 34 Rambodde 73 10hf-ch pek 550 
mark 508 6 ch bro pek 600 30 35 76 7 do pek sou 385 
253 Hentleys 520 3hf-ch peksou 240 31 36 79 -2 do. fans 140 
254 523 4 do dust 320 26 39 Kurunegalla es- 
257 Tavalam- tite Co. 88 4 ch pekseu 400 
tenne 582 3 ch pek sou 255 32 40 91 2hf-ch unas 120 
258 535 1 do dust 120 25 41 94 2 do dust 150 
261 Vogan 544 8 ch pek sou 650 31 46 Theberton 109 3 ch pek sou 270 
262 547 8hf-ch dust 680 925 47 112 1 do dust 100 
263 550 3 ch bropekfans 330 31 53 Glen Morgan 
283 Coreen 610 5hf-ch dust 2400) 26 Nilgiris 130 4 ch hro or pek 460 
2384 Putupaula 613 9 do bro or pek 585 37 56 139 3 do fans 360 
297 CN 652 6 ch bro tea 600 §=28 ; 58 Wendura 145 6 ch pek 450 
301 Forres 664 7hf-ch dust 560 26 60 151 lhf-ch dust 83 
211 Kirrimettia 694 4 do bro mix 400 31 63 Ravenoya 160 12 hf-ch pek 600 
812 697 4 do dust 480 26 64 163 3 do peksou 165 
318 700 4 do fans 400 32 65 166 1 ch sou 
814 703 7 do  unast 63 32 66 169 1 do dust 115 
316 Ingrugalla 709 8 do red leaf 272 25 67 DBR, in es- 
317 P G A 712 2 do bror pk 200 35 tate mark 172 2hf-ch bro pek 84 
318 716 3 ch 68 175 6 do bro pek 300 
lhf-ch or pek 350 34 69 118 1 do pek 90 
819 718 4 ch ek 308 38 70 181 2 do ek sou 65 


820 721 7 do ro mix 665 81 71 184 1 ch ust 92 


268 Corfu 

269 

273 KT G 

274 Muckloway 
275 

276 

27 


Lot. Box Pkgs 
75 Mahatenna 196 2 ch 
ri) 99 | do 
81 Glenalmond 214 2 hf-ch 
82 217 4 do 
83 220 2 ch 
84 Cocroondo- 
watte 925 4 hf ch 
91 Stockh-Im 244 5hf-ch 
92 KDL 247 5 ch 
97 Harangalla 262 7 hf-ch 
1:1 Resencath 273) lereh 
112 Mary Hill £07 3hf-ch 
13 Gangwarily 30 6hf-ch 
114 313. 5 ch 
135 316 4 do 
116 319 3 do 
118 Glenalla 325 1 do 
1'9 323), 1 do 
120 Mousakande 331 13 hf-ch 
126 Marigold 549 11 hf-ch 
127 352 6 do 
120 Hanugasmulle 361 7 ch 
134 Hatcowa 373 1 ch 
135 376 4 do 
136 379 1 do 
141 Galphele BB 39! 6 ch 
143 505 3 do 
149 Meddegodda 523 6 hf-ch 
A 526 & do 
151 429 3 do 
157 F A, in estate 
mark 547 3-ch 
18 50 3 do 
159 553 2. do 
164 Pasmalie 568 6 hf-ch 
165 571 4 do 
1L1AB 589 1 ch 
1 ht-ch 
172 Abamad f92 12 hf ch 
173 595 9 do 
174 598 8 do 
175 (01 3 do 
176 604 2 do 
177 H 6Gs, Seach 
188 R, in estate 
mer 640 10 hf-ch 
189 €43 7 do 
190 646 1 do 
191 649 1 Go 
192 ABC 652 2 ch 
193 ROL T 655 4 ch 
194 €8 5 do 
196 664 2 do 
1 bf-ch 
19e¢ §$ 670 5 hf-ch 
99 673 5 do 
200 A 676 3 hf-ch 
201 679 4 do 
202 B’Watte 682 1 ch 
203 685 5 do 
204 6-8 2 do 
_ 208 Woodthorpe 700 4 ch 
209 703 1hf-ch 
| 213 Primrose Hill 715 4 ch 
214 718 1bf-ch 
219 Doragalla 783 8 hf-ch 
236 LL 784 7 hf-ch 
241 Bollagalla 129 Ach 
242 02 2 do 
245 F, in estate 
mark $11 4 do 
246 €14 7 hf-ch 
247 M 817 3 ch 
1 bf-ch 
248 820 1 do 
949 D 823 3hf-ch 
250 London 826 5 ch 
| Lhf-ch 
| 251 Blackburn 829 6 do 
252 852, A -do 
1 Pap sia 8°5 2 do 
| 285 W BK 841 7 ch 
| 259 Moniton $53 2 hf-ch 
260 856 2 do 
| 
| 


1 Alplakande 


Lot. Box. 


CEYLON PRODUCE SALES LIST. 5 


&80 11 hi-sh 
§83 3 do 
CBs heels) 
£98 & hf-ch 
901 11 do 
904 12 do 
907 3 do 


Name. Ib. 
dust 200 
red leaf So 
fans 135 
dust 280 
sou 1°6 
pek 164 
dust 40 
pek gou 5°0 
dust 560 
bro mix 76 
bro mix 270 

ust 510 
fans 600 
>ou 320 
red leaf 225 
dust 145 
fans 109 
bro cr pek 6-9 
pek sou 550 
pek fans 45\) 
sou 60 
dust 140 
fans 400 
sou 75 
pek sou €00 
sou 285 
pek son 260 
fans fa 
dust ‘40 
pek sou 255 
fans 836% 
dust 204 
eut 30 
fins 450 
pek 137 

bro pek 600 
pek 450 
pek sou 400 
fans 160 
red leaf 100 
dust 515 
rek sou 400 
unas 35C 
bro wix 50 
dust 90 
pek 154 
bro pek 50 
pek sou 450 
bro pek fans 272 
dost 410. 
bro tea 250 
dust 240 
bro tea 200 
brop: kfans 125 
pek sou 475 
bro mix 190 
sou 30! 
red jieaf 44 
sou 304 
dust 56 
brv mix 560 
fans 468 
bro tea 110 
dust 180 
sou °64 
dust 455 
pek sou 351 
dust 105 
dust 285 


bro or pek 540 


fans 420 
dust 425 
sou 174 
bro or pek fans 670 
fans 100 
eust 140 
pe’ sou 495 
dust 225 
dust 96 
bro pek 416 
pek 506 
pek sou 564 
fans 180 


{Mr. #. John.) 


83) uenchi 


Pkgs. 


Name, Ib, 
sou 560 


c. 
28 


Lot. Box. Pkys. Name. Mises c 
4 WP 92 6 ch sou 480 30 
8 Kotuagedera 104 1 do pek scu 95 30 
9 ; 107 1Lhf-ch bropek fans 70 29 

13. Gale‘la W9emso,~ch pek sou 450 e3 

18 Kandaleya 134. 7hfeb  pek sou 280-33 

76 Tons 158: 5225 ch pek sou 1¢0 45 

27 161 5 hf-ch bro or pek 

fans 325 

28 : 164 2) “do dust 249 27 

?L Cleveland 173° 8 do nek sou 384 36 

By ViG us) “ao fans 240 32 

26 Is metiere 188 8 dlo fans 616 £0 

43° Ti eresia 209-2 ch bre nek fans °00 34 

4 212) 5 )fech dust 410 or 

45 KH 5-6 och broorpek (0 32 bid 
47. Ben Nevis 221 8 do Yr pek 680 62 
49 227 4 do nek sou B44 26 
AQ 230 2) f-ch dust 174 26 
fl Dalhon-ie EERE aul ibe alo} or pek 495 47 
55 245 4 do fans 280 32, 

cin) x 296 oi Go econgou 62 10 

741 SW 202) eave do, fins 469 29 

75 305 1 do dust §8 25 

75 ND D, inest. 

mark 308 9 do fans 63) °8 

77 Sl Lend ado, dust 220 25 
78 Beck On bro mix 600 26 
§3 Ottery 329 ale do! dust 170 26 
107K 401 45 do bre pek 500 82 bid 
VS Maerakona 404. 1 do dust 150 QE 
W) The Berm 407. & do dust Qu °6 
113° «Re vey 419 1hf-ch = fans 70 27 
14 4222s do dust 80 26 
W7~ Evalgolla 431 6 do pek sou 240 33 
118 434 6 de fans :90 32 
119 43 tee a0 dust 160 25 
123 Claremont 449 6 ch pek dust 600 26 
113. G 59 1 do bro pek 98 35 
151 Flston 533° 2 do congou 200 26 
156 KG 548 6 do orpekfans [£82 29 


CEYLON COFFEE SALES IN LONDON. 


(From Our Commercial Correspondent.) 
Mincine LAns#, October 27. 


“* Oruba.”—O Haputale, 1 barrel sold at 89; 
2 ditto, 5 casks out at &s, 78s refused ; 9 casks 
out. 

“ Kamakura Maru.”—Gonamotava F, 1 barrel 
sold at 100s; ditto 1, 1 cask and 1 tierce sold 
at 100s 6d; ditto 2, 5 casks sold at 91s 6d; 7 
casks and 1 tieree sold at 91s 6d; ditto S, 3 
casks and 1 tierce sold at 58s; ditto PB, 1 cask 
sold at 100s; GMTIT in estate mark, 1 cask 
sold at 34s. 

** Menelaus.”-—-Standard Company, Liddesdvle 
2, 1 cask out; S, 2 casks and 1 tierce sold at 
658 ; PB,1 barrel out ; LSD T in estate mark, 1 
barrel sold at 3is. Liddesdale, 1 bag sold at 47s. 

‘* Patreclus.”—Standard Company, Liddesdale 
1, 1 barrel out; 2, 5 casks sold at 80s; S, 4 
casks sold at 60s. 

‘* Senator.”—Sarnia, size 2. 2 casks and 1 barrel 
out at “és. 

‘‘TInaba Maru.”—Pingarawa No. 2, 1 barrel out 
at 65s. 


CEYLON COCOA SALES IN TONUON. 


“ Asia.’”—D HGA in estate mark, 50 bags ou4 
at 64s. 


OBSERVER PRINTING WORKS. 
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TEA, COFFEE, CINCHONA, COCOA, AND CARDAMOM SALES 


Price :—123 cents each 3 copie 


NO. 47 Cotompo, DrcEMBer 4, 1899. { $0 cents ; 6 copies } rupee 
COLOMBO .SALES. OF TEA Lot. 5 Box. Pkgs. Name. Ib. c. 
co Sea della 1553 40 hf-ch bro pek 2200 34 
LARGE LOTS. £ 130 1561 18 do ek 1710 42 
psa a : 133 —-K, in est 
‘mark 1570 32 ch bro mix 3200 25 
E. Benham & Co. 134° N- gagalla 1573 3Ihf-ch bropex 155) 37 
[15,415 1b.] 135 1576 64 do pek 3200-35 
a 138 ‘KP W 1585 58 do broorpek 3480 39 
Lot. Box, Pkgs Na.ne. lb ie. 139 1538 41 do bropek = 25587 
4 Hornsey 21 25 do bro pek 15C0 = 40 ny eee a ae Eek an cee Ba 
5 : 24 20 ch or pek 19004 ; Ly tee so 
6 27°18 d elk 1620 40 113 Palmerston 1660 15 do bro or.pek 750 57 
ad oe 144 163 14 do bro pek 742 47 
ra z 145 nai 1606 16 ee per : 1360 42 
- 146 Theydon Bois1609 12 ch ro pe 1200 39 
Mesers. Forbes & Walker. ee 1612 20 do- -pek AenOR Ee 
[608,548 1b.] 148 1615 16 do, pek son 126) 33 | 
: . P 152 Maealdenia 1627 21 hf-c ro pe 1155 35 bid 
Bot. Box. Pkes. Mame. Ib. e. ice 1630:95 do! ipek CESS 
2 WK 1177 28 ch bro pek 2520 84 154 1633 18 do pek sou 900 82 
3 1180 16 do pek 1280 33 157 St. Heliers 1612 89bf-ch broorpek 2144 39 
4 Andaradeniya 1183 13 do bro pek 1300 36 158 1645 3£ do  pek 1978) usb 
12 Frogmore 1207 14hf-ch bro pek 770 42 163 Shrubs Hill 1660 59 ch bro pek 5310 37 bid 
18 ABF 1225 7 ch congou 760 28 164 1663 85 do ° pek 2870 3 
20 Glenesk 1231 13 do bro. pek 1040.22 165 1666 25 do broorpek 25.0 38 
24 Kelaneiya and 166 1663 11 do bropekfans 880 £7 
Braemar 1243 30 do bro or pek 3000 40 174 Nilloomally, 
Cs 1246 26 do or pek 2600 41 O.B.#.C. in 
26 - 1249 24 do pek 2400 36 est. mark 1693 36 ch. bro pek 8600 44 
27 +Kincora 1252 21 do bro pek 2100 41 175 1696 2Lhf-ch or pek 1890 = 40 
28 1255 13 do. pek 1100 38 176 1699 22 ch pek sou 1540 936 
31 St. Edwards 126: 14hf-ch pek 7:0 3 177 Wewawatte 1702 16hf-ch bro pek 880 34 bid 
33 Glencorse 1270 17 ch bro or pek 1530 37 179 Lyegrove 1703 11 ch bro pek 17€0 36 bid 
34 1273 21 do bro pek 1680 36 180 wit 9 do pek $10 37 
35 1276 13 do pek 1049 34 18k 1714 16 do pek sou 935 34 
36 1279 17 do  peksou 119031 183 Agra Oya 1220.28 ch bro pek 280040 
40 Mansfield 1291 74hf-ca bro pek 4400 47 bid | 184 1723 23 do or pek 1955 88 
41 129 30 ch pek 2760 42 185 1726 35 do pe 3150 35 
42 1297 11 dy  pek sou ‘935 87 186 1729 16 do. peksou 1440: 32 
43 1300 10hf-ch dust 900 29 189 Gallawatte 1738 12 ch bro pek LtsQ: 37 
44 Kilkenny 1303 45 do bro or pek 2250 36 bid | 190 174L 14 do pek 1890. * 35 
45 ; 1306 23 do  bropek ~— 191 Ascot 1714 55 ech bro or pek 5500 36 
: No.1 2070 23 bid | 192 1747 1t do bru or pek 1100: 386 bid 
46 1'09 32 do do Ne. 2 2880 32bid | 193 1750 5t do bro pek 4860-" 35 bid 
47 1812 41 do rek 3075 32 19k 1753 65 do bro pek 4950: 35 bid 
48 1315 15 do  pek sou 1290 . 30 196 Devonford 1759 82hf-ch broorpek 1760. 66 bid 
°49 Errollwood 1418 24 do bro or pek 120 56 197 1762 12 ch oar pek 1080: 57 
50 1321 23 ch or pek 2070 43 bid | 193 1765 14 do pek 1190 48 
BL 1324 27 do pek 2295 40 199 G, M, in er- E 
52 1327 10 do pek sou 990-36 tate mark 1768 20hf-ch broorpek 10°0 48 bid 
63 1520 14hf-ch tro or pek 200 1771 2 do pek 1°09 41 
fans sco. 34 1 1774 14 do pek fans 810. 36 
55 ambalangoda 1336 18 ch bro pek 1800 €2 202 1777-9 «do pek dust 720 25 
56 1339 15 do pek 1350 87 203 Gonapatiya 1780 21 ch bro pek 1029 60 
-64 Gallawatte 1263 13 do bro pek 1235 = 82 bid | 204 1783 28 do or pek 1232-6 
65 1866 15 do  pek 127588 205 ; 1766 3t do pek 1395 4 
66 1369 1€ do — pek sou 8:0 32 206 1789 20 do ek sou 680. 41 
67 1372.10 do  pek fans 700» 32 210 Deaculla 1801 40hf-ch bro pek’ 2200 40 bid 
68 Knavesmire 13875 17 hf-ch or pek 85 40 211 1gs0t 42 do pek 2940 36 bid 
69 " 1378. 67. do bro pek 8135 40 912 1807 18 do pek sou 1260 34 
70 1381 39 do ek 3120-36 213 Middletcn 1810 19 ch  bropek 1990 ©=59 
7 1334 11 do  pek sow 70> {531 214 1813 19 do pek 1805 42 
73 1390 20 do pek 1500 35 215 1816 13 do  peksoa 117089 
74 Pallagodda 13.3 14 ch  broorpek 1400 36 216 Pusella 1819 8 ch bro pek 80 37 bid 
75 1396 25 do bro pek 256 43 217 1822 15 do or pek 1200 £9 
76 1399 16 do or pek 1360. 44 218 1825 22 do ek 1584 33 bid 
a 1:02 19 do — pek _ 165 41 223 Arapolakande 1840 75 ch ro pek 6750. 49 
78 1:05 i9 do pek sou” 1710 35, 224 1843 39 do — pek 3120.35 
49 High Forest 1408 25 hf-ch or pek No.1.14(0 64 227 Essex 1852 9 do bro pek 918 34 
‘80 1411 20 do or pek 1040. «57 228 i 1:55 17 do pek 1445 31 
81 1414 16 do pek 736 43 229 1853 12 do sou 1020 24 
89 Mudamana 1433 12 ech sou. 840 29 bid | 235 Castlereagh 1876 28 do bro pek 2809 46 
97 Galapitakande1lis2 17 do bro pek 1709 40 236 1879 24 do or pek 204) 42 
98 1465 12 do pek 12¢0 37° 237 1882 23 do pek 1810 39 
101. LG B, in est 241 Yataderiya 189! 13 do bro or pek 1365 33 bid 
mark 1474 9 do — sou 909 = 29 242 1897 44 do bropek 4532 33 bid 
102 1477 18 do dust 144025 243 190) 19 do or pek 1305 83 bid 
114 TU 1501 11 do bro or pek 1100 57 QA4 1903 8t do pek 7224 31 bid 
AL 1504 28 do or pek 2576 47 248° Wyamita 1915 8 do congou 720 29 
112 1607 19 do pek - 1577 45 219 Polatagama 1918 80 do bro pek 7203 (87 
113 AMB 1510 40 de pek sou 3560 27 250 1921 32 do or pek 250 3k 
114 Cooroondoo- 251 1924 38 do pek 323 33 
watte 1513 17 hf-ch bropek 935° 32 252 1927 17- do pek sou 1700 £9 
115 1515 23 do pek 1335 26 254. Ruauweila 1933 30 do or pek 2550 37 bid 
116 1519 13 do sou 750 33 955 1936 23 do bro pek 1330 83° 
1i7 Harrington 1622 18 do bro or pek 900 59 256 1939 24 do pek 216) 34 
118 15°5 20° ch or pek 1900 44 257 é 1912 10 do pek sou 990 31 
119 1528 17 do pek A 1530 40 260 Dammeria 195i 29 do bro or pek 2900 41 
124° Daphne 1643 8 do bro pek : 261 1954 21 do bro.pek 2310 42 
: \ No. 2 760-34 262 ‘1957 "18 do pek 1620 3 
125 1546 9 do pek 720 35 265° ; 1960 8 do pek sou 720 37 


129  Doorooma- a 265 D M 1966 10 do bro pek 1000 33 


2 
Lot. Box. Pkgs. 
270 Morankande 1981 14 ch 
271 1984 13 hf-ch 
272 1987 22 ch 
274 Dunkeld 1993 69 hf-ch 
275 -1996 16 ch 
276 1999 22 do 
277 Ganapalla 2002 24 do 
278 « 2005 22 do 
279 2008 32 do 

80 2011 62 do 

81 2014 25 do 

82 2017 12 do 

83 2020 12 hf-ch 
284 Killarney 2023 32 hf-ch 
284 2026 11 ch 
292 Rockside 2047 10 do 

94 2053 7 do 
295 2056 6 do 
296 2059 7 do 
301 C Linest, 

mark 2074 18 do 
302 2077 25 do 
304 Beverley 2083 11 hf-ch 
305 2086 18 do 
306 2089 15 do 
307 WVRA 2092 12 do 
308 Vogan 2095 85 ch 
309 2098 70 do 
310 2101 9 do 
311 2104 10 hf-ch 
324 Woodend 2143 22 do 
325 146 37 do 
326 2149 12 do 
328 Augusta 2155 8 do’ 
332 Bargany 2167 29 hf ch 
333 2170 19 do 
234 2173 12 do 
335 2176 9 do 
350 Yahaella 2221 9 do 
3E1 224 20 do 
361 Weoya 4 *38 do 
362 7 40 do 
863 10 39 do 
364 13 39 do 
365 16 43 do 
366 19 8 do 
372 Rozella 37 30 ch 
373 40 58 do 
374 43 23 do 
381 Rozella 64 32 do 
382 67 20 do 
383 AR 70 33 do 
384 Glengariffe 73 38 hf-ch 
385 76 30 do 
386 79 15 ch 
387 : 82 9hf-ch 
383 OS Sin est. 
mark 85 29 ch 

889 88 27 do 
399 91 31 do 
391 94 17 do 
396 Clyde 109 68 do 
403 Mousakellie 130 30 do 
404 133 10 do 
405 136 10 do 
414 Elldalua 163 7 do 
416 Glendon 169 22 do 
417 172 23 do 
418 185 12 do 
42. St. Heliers 184 13 hf-ch 
422 187 46 do 
423 Harrow 190 17 do 
424 193 26 ch 
425 i 196 10 do 
428 Pansalatenne 205 33 do 
429 Matale 08 45 hf-ch 
430 211 19 ch 
431 214 11 do 
432 Farnham 217 «27 hf-ch 
433 Rowley 220 21 do 
434 j 222 18 do 
435 Tunisgala 2286 66 do 
43 229 16 ch 
451 Theydon Bois 274 11 do 
453 Amblakande 280 22 do 
455 Tembiligalla 286 21 hf-ch 
456 289 25 do 
457 292 13 ch 
458 295 9 do 
461 Woodend 304 24 do 
467 HGM 822 10 do 
468 825 22 do 
470 8381 25 do 
471 884 11 do 
472 837 10 do 


CEYLON PRODUCE SALES LIST. 


Name. Ib. 
or pek 1260 
bro or pek 728 

ek 1980 

roorpek 4140 
or pek 1520. 
pek 1980 
or pek 2160 
broorpek 1980 
bro pek 2880 
pek 4960 
pek sou 1875 


bro pek fansieih 
dust 9€0 
bro or pek 1760 


pek sou 1045 
sou €00 
dust 945 
dust No. 2 1050 
bro pek fans 840 
fou 1620 
fans 2625 


br oc pK fans 715 


dust 1566 
pek sou 750 
fans 960 
bro pek £075 
pek 6300 
pek sou 720 
dust 850 
bro pek 2200 
pek 3515 
pek sou 1020 
dust 1200 
bro or pek 1885 
or,pek 1140 
bro pek 720 

ek 810 
bro pek 900 
pek 18C0 
bro or pek 800 

ro pe: 3800 
or pek 3705 
pek 3315 
pek sou 3840 
dust 1200 
bro or pek 1800 
bro pek 3480 

ek 1955 

10 pek 3360 
pek 1700 
bro tea 2706 


bro or pek 2280 


bro pek 1740 
pek sou 1350 
dust 720 
bro orpek 2175 
bro or pek 2025 
pek 2480 
pek 1360 

ro pek 5220 
broor pek 3000 
or pek 1009 
pek 1000 
bro pek 770 
bro pek 2090 
pek 1840 
pek sou 1020 
bro orpek 702 
bro pek 2484 
bro orpek i088 
pek 2500 

ek sou 900 

ro pek 3125 
bro pek 2475 
pek 1615 
pek sou 880 
or pek 1215 
bro pek 1050 
pek 900 
bro pek 3300 
pek 1280 
bro pek 1100 
bro pek 2200 
bro pek 1155 
or pek 1250 
pek 1170 

ek sou 810 

ro pek 2400 
bro or pek 850 
brojpek 2200 
pek 2125 

ek sou 935 


ro pek fans 900 


178,894 lb.] 


Name. 


bro or pek 
bro pek 
pek 

bro or pek 
or pek 

pek sou 


Pi 
pre or pek 
bro tea 


ro pek 


pek sou 


(Messrs. 

Lot Box. 
1 Daluk Oya 910 
2 913 
5 Ossington 922 
6 925 
9 Bidbury 934 
10 937 
12 Horagoda 943 
14 949 
17 Ravenseraig 958 
18 961 
19 Blinkbonnie 964 
20 967 

22 Jak Tree Hill 97 
23 976 
27 Siriniwasa 988 
28 991 
29 994 

32 SP, in estate 

wark 4 
38 Yspa 22 
39 25 
40 Rambocde 28 
41 31 
42 34 
46 Dryburgh — 46 
47 49 
48 62 
55 Auburn 73 
56 7¢ 
57 79 
62 Warakamure 94 
63 97 
64 100 
65 103 
71 Wewatenne 121 
72 Wilpita 124 
73 127 
78 Hangranoya 142 
79 145 
80 148 
81 151 
82 154 
84 Kavana 160 
85 163 
86 168 
92 Lonach 184 
93 187 
94 190 
95 L 193 
96 196 
98 GA Ceylon 202 
99 Gwernet 2C5 
100 208 
102 214 
104 BG 220 
105 Annandale 223 
106 226 
107 229 
108 232 
123 Labugama 277 
124 280 
126 286 
129 Kerenvilla 295 
130 5 298 
131 301 
145 Marigold 343 
ue Deniyaya 346 
349 
ier Havilland 379 
163 Yarrow 397 
166 Salawe 511 
167 514 
168 517 
(Mr. H. 
Lot. Box. 
6 Poilakande 632 
7 635 
8 Vincit 638 
9 641 
13 Bellongalla 653 
14 656 
15 659 
16 Wadhurst 662 
17 665 
18 668 
20 Mossend 674 
gl 677 
92 680 
94 Agra Ouvah 686 


Somerville & Co.— 


John. —255,084 1b.] 


Pkgs. 


Name. 


bro pek 
koe 
ro pek 
ekoe 
ro pek 
pekoe 
fans | 
bro pek 
pekoe 
ek sou 
ro or pek 
or pek 
pekoe 
bro or pek 


Ib. 
6460 


CEYLON PRODUCE SALES LIST. 


Lot. Box. Pkgs. Name. Ib. 
No. 1 2280 
25 689 39hf-ch broorpek 
No.2 2223 
26 692 15 ch or pek 1410 
27 695 11 do pekoe 1012 
28 Callander 698 25hf-ch broorpek 1500 
31 Glasgow 716 27 do bru ve pek 1674 
35 719 38 ch bro pek 3040 
36 722 24 do or pek 1560 
37 _ 725 12 do ekoe 1200 
38 Brownlow 728 43 hf-ch roorpek 2408 
39 731 34 ch or pek 3060 
40 734 24 do pekvoe 2016 
41 737 11bf-ch dust 902 
51 Ratwatte "67 25 ech bro pek 25C0 
52 770 22 do pekoe 1980 
53 773 10 do pek rou 800 
54 Glassaugh 776 41 hf-ch or pek 2132 
55 779 46 do bro or pek 2990 
56 782 39 ch  pekoe 3705 
57 785 12 do pek sou 1200 
69 GL 791 Qhf-ch dust 720 
62 Chougbleigh 800 13 do broorpek 728 
63 803 11 ch pekoe 1012 
70 Elkaduwa 824 9 do  orpek §10 
WAL _ 827 20 do pekoe 1800 
74 Glentilt €36 47 do  bropek 4700 
75 839 20 do ekoe 2000 
76 Kandal Oya 842 27 hf-ch ro pek 1215 
7 : 845 21 do or pek 840 
78 8418 62 do ekoe 2480 
80 Coslande 854 21 do ro pek 1155 
81 857 14 ch pekoe 1260 
87 MountTemple 875 32 do  broorpek 3045 
88 878 26 do perce <002. 
89 Akkara Totum 881 9 do ro pek 810 
90 88t do bro pek 720 
96 Gonavy 902 42hf-ch bro pek 2100 
‘97 905 15 ch pekoe 1125 
102 Coslande 920 21hfch bro pek 1155 
103 923 14 ch pekoe 1170 
107 Rondura _ 985 12 do or pek 1080 
108) 938 35 do bro pek 8500 
109 941 35 do pekoe 3150 
110 944 16 do pek sou 1410 
112 AgraQuvah 960 39hf-ch bro or pek 
No. 1 2340 
113 953 35 do bro or peE 
No. 2 1995 
114 956 15 ch or pek 1395 
115 959 10 do pekoe 900 
116 Westhall 962 20hf-ch dust 1800 
117 965 18 ch bro mix 1800 
123 Gangawatte 983 24 do or pek 2160 
124 986 33 do pekoe 2805 
125 989 11 do pek sou 990 
126 992 30hf-ch broor pek 1800 
132 Mahanilu 10 38 do bro pek 2280 
133 13 “6 ch pekoe 2418 
134 16 18 do pek sou 1620 
135 19 8hf-ch * dust 760 
137 Syston 25 16 ch bro pek 1520 
139 r 31 9 do pek sou 720 
144 Little Valley 46 10 de bro or pek 1000 
145 2 49 8 do or pek 720 
146 52 29 do pekoe 2175 
147 45 14 do pek sou 1120 
155 Glasgow 79 37. do bro or pek 2294 
156 5 82 44 do bro pek 3520 
157 85 26 doa or pek 1690 
158 88 14 do pekoe 140 
159 SW 91 do unas 700 
160 Brownlow 94 24hf-ch broorpek 1392 
161 97 23 ch or pek 2185 
162 100 22 do  pekoe 1804 
163 Glassaugh 103 #4hf-ch or pek 1768 
164 106 40 do bro orpek- 2660 
165 109 30 ch pekoe 2859 
167 W,in est.mark 115 10 do bro tea 1003 
168 Mocha 118 25 do  broorpek 250u 
169 121 14 do or pe 1260 
170 124 14 do  peKoe 1330 
171. 127. ~Q9hf-ch fans 720 
176 Harrisland° 142 16 ch  bropek 1568 
177 146 17 do pekoe 1360 
178 148 10 do pek sou 750 
179 151 8 do pee sou No.2 760 
181 Murraythwaite 157 25 do ro pek 2375 
182 160 24 do pekoe 2040 
184 Maskeliya 166 17hf-ch broorpek 9850 
185 169 19 ch or pek 1710 
186 172 11 do pekoe 990 
187 175 14 do ek sou 1400 
201 Morahela 217 40 do ro pek 3960 
262 220 27 do orpek 2646 
203 223 26 do or pek 2548 
204 226 23 do pekoe 2162 
206 Gampai 232 14 do  orpek 700 


42 bid 


“SMALL LOTS. 


[Messrs. Forbes & Walker] 


Lot Box 
1 Avoca 1174 
5 Andaradeniya 1186 
6 1189 
7 1192 
8 1195 

11 Frogmere 1204 

13 1210 

14 Fetteresso 1213 

15 1216 

16 ABF 1219 

17 1222 

19 12-8 

21 Glenesk 1234 

22 1237 

23 1240 

29 St Edwards 1258 

30 1261 

32 1267 

37 Glencorse 1282 

38 1285 

39 1288 

64 E 1333 

57 Ambalangoda 1342 

58 1345 

72 Kmnavesmire 1387 

82 LO 1417 

83 1420 

84 1423 

8 SW 1426 

86 1429 

87 1432 

88 1435 

90 Mudamana- 1441 

96 Galapitakaude 1459 

99 1468 

100 1471 

103 BB, in est 

mark 1480 

104 1483 

105 1486 

106 1489 

107 1192 

103 1495 

1u9 1498 

120 Harrington 1531 

121 1534 

122 1537 

123 Daphne 1540 

126 1549 

127 1552 

128 1555 

131 Doorooma- 

della 1564 

132 1567 

136 Nugagalla 1579 

137 1582 

142 KPW 1597 

149 TB, in est. 

mark 1618 

150 1621 

151 Macaldenia 1624 

155 1636 

156 1639 

159 St. Heliers 1648 

160 M’Golla 1651 

167 Quilon 1672 

168 Mahayaya 1675 

169 1688 

170 1681 

171 1684 

172 1€87 

173 1690 

178 Wewatte 1705 

182 Lyegrove 1717 

195 Ascot 1756 

219 Kennington 1823 

220 183% 

221 1834 

222 Arapolakande 1837 

225 1846 

226 1849 

230 PGA 1861 

231 1864 

232 AG 1867 

233 1870 

234 1873 

238 Castlereagh 1885 

239 1888 

240 1891 

245 Wyamita 1906 

246 1909 

247 1912 


Pkgs. 


— 


WWM NRE eS wrM FDTD NE ONWHAARH RO 
Qa 
° 


1 ch 


6hf-ch 


Name. Ib. 
pek sou 576 
pek 600 
pek sou 270 
sou 169 
dust 80 
or pek 360 

ek 400 

ro tea 114 
red leaf 202 
bro pek 500 
pek 400 
dust 116 
bro or pek 36) 

2) 480 
pek sou 420 
bro pek 672 
bro pek 672 
pek sou 285 
dust 167 
pek fans 240 
bro tea 200 
bro tea 90 
pek sou 630 

ust 220 
dust 840 
broor pek 535 
pek 158 


pek fans 282 
bro or pek 107 


pek 79 
sou 199 
pek fans 94 
ust 675 
or pek 665 
pek sou 300 
dust 225 
bro pek 200 
ust 116 
pek 95 
dust 120 
pek 180 
dust 7 
bro pek fan 300 
pek B 95 
or pek fans 280 
dust 90 
bro pek Nol 450 
pek sou 67 
dust 136 
red leaf 44 
pek son 200 
‘ans 225 
pek sou 650 
ust 450 
dust 255 
dust 280 
fans 240 
bro or pek 660 
unas 170 
dust 16) 
bro tea 267 
read leaf fans 285 
bro tea 536 
broorpek 355 
bro pek 420 
pek 570 
pek sou 495 
sou 120 
dust 101 
pek 600 
dust 200 
dust 560 
fans 520 
unas 540 
dust 345 
bro or 440 
ek sou 540 
ust 220 
bro mix 280 
dust 225 
pek sou 500 
ust 390 
bro tea 100 
ek sou 400 
ans 420 
dust 240 
bro pek 200 
pek 180 
pek sou 160 


4 CEYLON PRODUCE SALES LIST. 
Lot. Box. Pkgs. Name lb. c. Lot. Box. Pkgs. Name. Ib. c. 
253 Polatagama 1930 4 ch dust 600 25 83 Hangranoya 157 8hf-ch dust 640 25 
268 Ruanwella 1945 6 do dust 460 25 87 Ravana 169 3hf-ch dust 255 26 
259 Dammeria 1948 4 do bio or pex _ 480 44 97 GA Ceylon 199 1 ch dust 132 23 
Ae a ms pes J ab eee 180 9-28 jou Gwernet at B BN pek sou 425 21 
6 é 0) pe 540 36 7 ts) ust 220 26 
273 Morankande 1999 6 do ‘pék sou 540 31 109 Annandale 235 12 hf-ch sou £76 34 
286 BWD 2029 6 hf-ch broorfans 330 30 125 Labugama 233 8 ch pek sou 680 20 
287 & p 2032 6 ch unast 480 28 132 Kerenyilla 304 2hf-ch pek dust 160 23 
293 Rockside 2050 1 do bro mix 90 27 133 307 1 ch pek fans 100 “£7 
303 CL in est. ) 134 310 1 do red leaf 100 21 
mark 2030 5 do red leaf 450 27 { 140 KL 328 6hf-ch bro pek 331 Bu 
312 Vogan 2107 5 do bro pek fans 550 21 141 231 4 ch pek 336 
827 Woodend 2152 2 do dust 80 24 142 $34 8 do sou 255 25 
329 Belgodda 2158 9hf-ch or pek 450 32 143 337 3 duo _ red leaf 264 20 
330 2161 8 do bro pek 400 35 150 Deniyaya 358 4 do pel 560 26 
#00 <Bargatly 2179 Jagd gaat cet ee oc | ee Gs ae eee Cee ee 
84 Memorakande 2197 4 ch dust 600 26 153 267 5 do pek sou 2:0 23 
342 Poengalla 2200 5 do dust 425 26 154 id 3768 1 d@ sou 59 26 
a5 Kotuwa ae 3 sto Bie or pek ane 35 55 Havilland 373 : a an 360 30 
. 22 3 do [} 30 83 ~€ ust 480 27 
345 2209 3 do bek sou 270 =. 30 169 Salawe Eo 2 ch dust 516k 
346 2212 1 do ust 120 25 
347 Holness 2215 5 wo dust 625 29 =o ae a, 
348 Yahaella 2218 3 do ro or pe 370 33 { . is 
349 2227 7 do. pek sou 65 31 Die Boned ; 
352 22:0 1 ae Bait } 105 929 Lot. Box. Pkgs. Name, tb. 2: 
poe 2268 Gad GO obDE fans Ae 3 1 AA 617 3 ch dust 300 24 
Boo eee ee ee On aust 10024 2 Battaluwatte 6:0 2bfch bro pek 10030 
5 . 3 23 0. pekoe 50 7 
as Sonne re dou bee gon 20 eo Bh 4 626 1 do  peksou 50 26 
304 103 4 do pekfans 300 29 Be feoad l de, brates am 
395 106 3 do dase 300 25 10 ~Vincit 614 4 ch pek sou 360 20 
397. New Galway 112 9hf-ch bro pek 540 = 63 ah oii 2 do, spel tang ape ay 
398 " 115 6d k 330 12 6:0 1 do dust 130 25 
ee O| pe 43 19 Wadhurst 671. 2hf-ch - dust 140 26 
aoe Mousakellie rae Es ch ane 300-30 23 Mossend 683 4 do fans 20 34 
2 (0) us £55 26 ; r A ae = 
408 B Finest mark145 5hf-ch br opek 2380 36 29 '@allander 2g, LOiio or pek 570 39 bid 
409 148 7 do pek 303 31 £0 GDkoq6 do = peep 218 36 bid 
410 151 § do pek sou 312 29 28 BO nd he ee ADD. 34 
411 154 4 do bropek fans 208 29 33 rag tide hance Ene hen 
412 Kelvin 157 2 ch sou 180 28 58 GL 7988. .6 ch ROU 510 35 
Aus 169 3hf-ch » dust - 195 25 a 794 Ghf-ch bropekfans 420 32 
415 Glendon 166 4 do bro or pek 260 88 61 ‘Choughleigh 797. 5 ch a at or 
419 G 178 4 ch sou 360 30 64 ois 806 2 do Oeteol 173 = 
ey 181.2), do» dust 270-25 65 809 2hf-ch dust 156 26 
426 Harrow 199 2hf-ch dust 180 25 68 Caledonia ee far Fast 390 26 
427 Angramally 202 5.ch bro pek 500 41 | 67 815 1 ch wane 60 ¥ 
437 Tunisgalla 232 8 do peksou 640 30 68 WHR ioeh Grd a oink 27 
438 245 Bhfch dust 400 24 fi ae ene 400" 28 
452 Yatiyana 277 6 ch unast 500 27 ee Eladuwa a 2 ae bro pek 560 35 
ae Tembiligalla ze 2 mick fans 120 29 73 833 Ae ane 0 a 
4G 1 1 do ust $0 24 59 KandalO 2 
5 : ya 851 9hf-ch pek sou 360. 33 
473 HGM 340 4 do dust 310 52 82 Coslande 8c0 1 ch pek sou 95 22 
: 8&3 863 2 do congou a7 Gee 
it atteatim et 8 Oe, 
O D ara, Totum 88 ° ekoe 3 
[Messrs. Somerville & Co.] £2 890 3 do pel sou 340 
Loi Box. Pkgs. Name lb. «. oan rer Rays ae ie ss 
3 Daluk Oya 916 8hf-ch fans 480 28. 95 899 2 do fans 200 
4 919 8 do dust 480 26 98 Gonavy 903 4 do pek sou 360 
7 Ossington 928 5 ch . pek sou CO 808 99 911 4hf-ch fans 200 
3 931 1 do dust 117 24 “100 914 38 do dust Q2E 
11 Bidbury 910 3 ch dust 420 25 10L 917 3 ch  congou 235 
13 Horagoda 946 8 eh or Dek 680-85 108 Coslande ore z 4 congom aco 
15 952 2 do as 200 25 BY. o. fans 30 
16 F 955 2 do con 180 26 111 Rondura O17 2 ds dust 240 
21 Blinkbonnie 970 5 ch pek sou 410 39 118 Nanuoya 968 4 do 
24 Jak Tree Hill 979 3hf-ch peksou 120 310 | _ Lhf-ch son 410 
25 932 3 do wang 195. - 29 Ve Cares watte 299 e eh sou _ 180 
26 985 1 do us 80 24 f yston 22 3 te) ro Or pe 360 
30 Siriniwasa 997 3 ch bropek fans 3C0 29 138 28 4 do  pekoe 340 
31 1 2 do dust 600 25 140 64 1 do fans 130 
43 Rambodde 37 11 ao Rek sou 5B) BL ug N ok . dip Peg pek 475 
4, 40 1 do US| 90 24 2 wre Oo pekoe 360 
is 43 1 do fans 70 »«31 | 143 $8 1 do sou tt) 
49 Dryburgh 65 4hf-ch fans 299 31 1:3 KP 73 8hf¢ch dust 260 
50 Galatotta 58 4 ch _ bropek 400 3L 154 16 7 do fans 574 
51 61 2 do pek 20028 172 C 4380 2 ch bro pek 250 
62 Nillicollaywatte 64 3 ch pek sou 249 31 113 1:3. 2 do  pekoe 2(2 
53 67 2hf-ch dust 160 26 174 136 «2 do 
4 70 1 do fans 70 (26 & 1btich bro mix 244 
58 Auburn 62 1 ch sou 66-28 175 ‘ 139 3 do fans 240 
59 8 1 do brotea 70 20 180 Harrisland 154 4 do | dust 332 
60 88 2hf-ch dust 1705 es a as 2 do dust 170 
61 91 2 d fa 140 23 1 askeliya 7. Sine unas 300 
«& SLG 106 2 an redtreat 150 21 189 } ¥ 181 7 hfch bro pek fans 420 
67 Oolapane 109. 2 ch bro pek 200 35 190 Z 184 2 do dust 1&0 
68 112 4 do pek sou 280 30 200: W, in est. mark 214 1 ch bro or pek 97 
69 Wewatenne 116 3 a Brg, pek 270 Be pie NE ele a : nich dust “ os 
70 118 8 do iy 6 3 , ampw - ) ro or pe’ 493 
74 Wilpita 130 6 ch Dae sou 600 §=6.29 208 288 4 ch ~~ pekce 320 
75 133 2 do fans 200 28 209 241. 7 +do pek sou 5:6 
76 186 1 do dust 85. (25 210 244. Ihf-ch dust $0 
77 139 1hf-ch con 65 86.26 247 1.ch_ redileaf 100 


OL 


CEYLON PRODUCE SALES 


CEYLON COFFEE SALES IN LONDON. 


(From Our Commercial Gorrespondent.) 


MINCING LANE, November 3. 


“* Menelaus.’—Niabedde 1, 1 tierce out at 80s, 
78s refused ; ditto 2, 5 casks out at 62s; ditto 3, 
10 casks out at 628 ; ditto PB, 1 cask sold at 
105s. Gonalkelle 1, 1 barrel sold at 93s 61; ditto 
PB, 1 barrel sold at 117s. Gowerakellie Idee ab 
barrel sold at 103s; ditto 1, 1 cask sold at 99s; 
ditto 2, 5 casks sold at 85s; ditto PB, 1 cask 
sold at 105s. 

**Vondel.”—PBH L OO, 9 bags sold at 29s 64; 
ditto O, 18 bags sold at 29s 64. PBH L Ae it 
bags soid at 3Is ; ditto PB, 5bags sold at 293 6d. 

“Clan Buchanan.”—PBA L PB, 1 cask and 1 
tierce sold at 45s; ditto IT, 4 casks and 1 barrel 
sold at 30s. 


“Clan McArthur.”—O M in estate mark, 1 
barrel out at 60s; 1 ditto, 2 casks out at 53s; 
2 ditto, J] barrel out at 45s, 20s refased; ditto 
PB, 1 barre! out at 40s, 458 refused. 


“Yarra.”—JL in estate mark, O, 3 casks and 
1 tierce sold at 603; ditto 1, 3 casks out ab 50s ; 
ditto 2, 1 cask out at 40s; ditto PB, 1 tierce 
out at 60s. 


“ Wakasu Maru.”—HGA in estate mark, O, 
1 bag sold ae 453 61; ditto 1, 12 bags sold at 
45s 61; ditto 2, 16 bags sold at 43s; ; “ditto 3, 9 
bags out at 40s; ditto PB, 3 bags out at 50s. 

“Hitache Maru.”—2 M in estate mark, 63 bags 
out at 37s. 

“Kamakura Maru.’—HGA in estate mark, 27 
bags out at 40s, 30s refused. 


LIST. 5 


Mincine LANE, November 10. 


“Clan Fraser.”—2 Leangawella, 5 casks sold at 
45s ; 2, bags sold at 37s. Haputale, 1 bag sold 
at 34s. Nedwood 2, 4 casks sold at 50s; ditto 
PB, 1 barrel sold “at 50s. 


“Hitachi. Maru.”—Gonamotava 1, 1 barrel 
out; ditto 2, 1 cask out, 45s refused; ditto S, 
1 barrel and 1 cask out, 30s refused; ditto PB, 
1 barrel out. GME T in estate mark, 1 barrel 
out. Barragalla 1, 1 barrel out at 110s, 90s re- 
fused; ditto 2, 2 casks out at 105s, 91s refused ; 
ditto S, 1 cask sold at 603; ditto PB, 1 barrel 
out at 103s, 92s refused. BRG Tin estate mark, 
1 barrel out. 


CHYLON COCOA SALES IN LONDON. 


“Clan Stuart.,—-1 MAK in estate mark, 108 
bags sold at 6ls. 1 MM in estate mark, 48 bags 
sold at 62s 615 8 bags sold at 55s 64. AA in est ate 
mark, 23 bigs sold at 54s. OD in estate mark, 
52 bags sold at 59s 6d. 

‘Sanuki Miru.”—DB& Co. 387 in estate mark, 
19 bags out at 72s. 

“Hokata Mura.”—O MA in estate mark, estate 
cocoa, 43 bigs out at 70s, 67s refused. 

“Thaba Muira.”—O MA in estate mark, estate 
cocoa, 5 bags out MAK in estate mark, 20 
bags out. 

** Menelaus.”—Sirigalla A, 65 Bese 
61; 13 bags sold at 67s; ditto T, 5 
57s 61. 

** Diomed.”—DBEO F in estate mark, Konde- 
salle, Ceylon O, 7 bags out at 74s. 


out at 77s 
bags sold at 


OBSERVER PRINTING WORKS. 


2 
Lot, Box. Pkgs 
230 1045 19 ch 
231 1048 28 do 
232 Seenagolla 1051 20 hf-ch 
2338 1054 12 ch 
234 Aberdeen 1057 56 ch 
235 1060 47 do 
237 1066 15 hf-ch 
246 Polatagama 1033 68 ch 
247 1096 32 do 
248 1099 48 do 
249 i102 20 do 
254 Yataderia 1117 27 ch 
255 1120 58 do 
256 1123 19 do 
257 1126 70 do 
258 1129 15 do 
259 1132. 7 do 
26 Carlabeck 1150 11 do 
266 1153 10 hf-ch 
267 Dewalakandell156 30 ch 
269 1162 5 do 
271 M 1168 8 do 
275 Mawaliganga- 
watte 1180 24 hf ch 
276 1183 32 do 
277 1186 72 ch 
278 1189 68 do 
279 1192 14 hf-ch 
283 Kirimettia 1204 8 ch 
284 Palmerston 1207 14 hf-ch 
285 1210 11 ch 
289 Hillside 1222 10 do 
291 Maligatenne 1228 10 do 
292 125, 8 do 
297 Ingrogalla 1246 20 do 
298 1249 20 do 
305 Queensland 1270 14 hf-ch 
B06 1273 8 do 
307 1276 24 ch 
308 1279 9 do 
818 Beconsfield 1509 10 do 
329 Tymawr 1342 32 hf-ch 
330 1245 29 do 
331 1348 20 do 
332 1351 40 do 
333 1354 80 do 
334 Monkswood 1357 22 do 
535 1360 23 ch 
336 BD WP 1363 21 do 
337 Penrhos 1366 17 hf-ch 
338 1369 381 do 
339 1372 17 do 
340 1875 27 ch 
348 AMB 1384 29 ch 
344 Weoya 1387 31 do 
245 Bargany 1390 8 do 
346 Uragala 1393 5 do 
347 Dambagas- 
talawa 1396 26 do 
348 1:99 24 do 
349 1402 22 do 
350 1405 8 do 
352 M Hin est. ‘ 
mark 1111 9 do 
358 Cinest. mark!429 28 hf-ch 
859 MN inest. 
mark 1432 *0 ch 
360 Citrus 1435 8 do 
361 Weyunga- 
watte 1438 22hf-ch 
362 1441 23 ch 
363 i444 24 dO 
866 Inverness 1443 22 do 
367 1456 41 hf-ch 
868 1459 22 «h 
271 B in est. mark1468 19 hf-ch 
372 Ireby 1471 33 ch 
373 1474 24 do 
374 1477 10 do 
$0 Pallagodda 1525 17 do 
391 1528 22 do 
$92 1531 20 do 
398 1584 20 do 
894 1537 20 do 
395 Vogan 1540 74 do 
396 1543 70 do 
397 1546 9 do 
400 Kilkenny 1555 44 hf-ch 
401 1668 %1 ch 
402 1561 28 do 
403 1664 45 hf ch 
404 1567 82 do 
408 Rowley 1679 26 hf-ch 
409 1682 21 do 
410 1625 21 do 
411 Deaculla 1688 40 do 


CEYLON PRODUCE SALES LIST. 


Name. lb. 
or pek 1805 
pek 2520 
bro pek 1100 
pek sou 1020 
bro pek 5432 
pek 3760 
bro pek 

fans 1050 
bro pek 6120 
or pek 2560 
pet 4080 
peks u 2060 
bro or pek 2835 
bro pek 5974 
or pek 1805 
pek 6020 


pk sou No.1 1200 
pk sou No.2 798 
pek sou 1100 
bro pek fans £00 
bceo pek fans3300 
dust 750 
bro mix 800 


bro or pek 1272 


or pek 1280 
bro pek 6696 
pek sou 4760 
dust 1260 
unast 720 
bro or pek 700 
pek 935 
pek 900 
bro pek 1040 
pek 760 
bro pek 2000 
pek 1700 
bro or pek 700 
or pek 720 
pek 2040 
pek sou 765 
dust 958 
bro or pek 1760 
or pek 1450 
or pek 1000 
pek 18¢0 
pek sou 1350 
bru pek 1100 
pek 2070 
bro pek 1785 
broorpek 901 
or pek 1395 
or pek 765 
ek 2295 
bro pek sou 2582 
bro pek 2945 
pek 3800 
bro or pek 721 
bro or pek 2808 
bro pek 2520 
pek 2024 
pek sou 800 
pek sou 721 
or pek 14¢0 
bro pek 1883 
pek sov £00 


bro or pek 1320 


bro pek 2185 
pek 2040 
or pek 2200 
bro or pek 2:60 
pe 1980 
bro pek 940 
bro pek 3630 
pek 1980 
pek sou 9.0 
bro or pek 1700 
bro pek 2200 
or pek 1600 
pek 1600 
pek sou 1700 
bro pek 7400 
pek 6300 
pek sou 720 
bro or pek 2200 
bro pek 1890 


br pk No, 2 2116 
bro or pek 2250 
br pek No.2 2880 


bro pek 1250 
bro pek 1050 
pek 1050 
bro pek 2200 


bid 


Lot. Box. 
412 Errollwood 1591 
413 Forres 1694 
414 1597 
415 1609 
416 Macaldeniya 1603 
417 Wewawatte 1606 

{Messrs. 

Lot Box. 

1 Datry 523 

2 526 
13 Blinkbonnie 559 
16 Waverley 568 
17 Mary Hill 571 
18 574 
21 Neboda 583 
22 586 
23 589 

' 24 592 
26 Kelani 598 
24 601 
28 604 
39 Bidbury 437 
40 640 
41 643 
44 HIS 652 
45 SRK 655 
46 Walahandua 658 
48 66 
50 670 
51 Kurulugalla 673 
52 6 
658 Illukettla 694 
59 697 
63 Attiville 709 
64 712 
65 Monte Christo 715 
68 Nyanza 724 
69 (27 
70 730 
71 733 
72 736 
73 Ladysmith 739 
74 7. 
75 745 
76 743 
77 751 
79 TPN, in estate 


; 113 Mora Ella 
\ 14 


mark 
82 Carney 7 
83 
84 
86 Henegama 
87 
88 
89 Maddegeder * 
90 
“91 
92 
93 Doragalla 
94 
95 
97 
98 Kosgama 
99 
102 Bogahagoda- 
watte 
103 
107 Harangalla 
103 € 


112 Rambodde 


115 


116 New Va'ley 


NIT 
Rayigam 


Marigold 


Mahatenne 
135 Clova 

136 

138 Stockholm 


Pkgs. 


23 ch 
26 do 
35 do 
9 do 
21 bf-ch 
16 do 


Pkgs. 


il ch 
18 hf-ch 
11 hf-ch 


12 do 
24 hf-ch 


44 do 
25 hf-ch 
18 ch 
do 


ch 
do 
28 ‘ch 


Name. Ib. 
or pek 2070 
bro pek 4032 
pek 3325 
pek sou 810 
bro pek 1155 
bro pek 880 


Somerville & Co.- 
232,390 lb. ] 


Name. lb. 
bro tea 1078 
fans 1350 
fans 715 
pek sou 3200 
bro pek 1120 
ek 850 
ro or pek 1700 
bro pek 5800 
nek 1440 
pek sou 1200 
bro pek 3200 
bro or pek 2100 
pek 2125 
or pek 1440 
bro or pek 1000 
bro or pek 
No.2 840 
pek sou 1200 
pek sou 1140 
bro pek 5400 
pek 4410 
pek sou 1360 
bro pek 2400 
pek 1620 
bro pek 2000 
pek 2000 
bro pek 900 
pek 1100 
bro pek 3000 
bro pek 2000 
or peE 1800 
pek 3420 
pek sou 2160 
dust 1200 
bro or pek 1200 
bro pek No. 1 2001 
bio pek No. 2 1710 
pek 1500 
pek sou 1350 
pek sou 1300 
bro pek 1200 
pek 1530 
pek sou 950 
bro pek fans 1800 
dust 990 
bro mix 1700 
bro pek 2200 
or pek 3800 
pek 3000 
pek sou 2050 
bre or pek 140) 
bro pek 2185 
pek 3520 
bro mix 1625 
bro pek 1000 
pek 12.0 
bro pek 1900 
pek 950 
bro pek 2660 
pek 2850 
bro pek 1155 
bro or pek 1334 
pek 1300 
pek sou 1040 
bro or pek 3000 
or pek 1800 
pek 2600 
pek son 1800 
unas No. 2 900 
bro pek 3100 
or pek 2295 
ek 2975 
bro pek 3575 
pek 1150 
pek sou 900 
bro pek 2700 
pek 1600 
bro pek 1050 
ek 800 
bro pek 4700 


CEYLON PRODUCE SALES LIST. 


Lot, Box. Pkgs. 
139 937 33 ch 
145 Labuduwa 955 18 hf-ch 
154 Deniyaya 982 49 ch 
155 Harangalla 985 28 do 
156 938 38 do 
1657 Tientsin 991 6 do 
158 Yurrow 994 100 hf-ch 
169 997. 65 do 
162 Ingeriya 7 48 bf-ch 
163 10 386 do 
164 13. 28 do 
165 16 29 do 
na Hapugasmulle 22 20 ch 
°25 15 do 
v7 Oakham 34 22 ht-ch 
172 37 20 do 
173 40 16 ch 
us Sigiri 55-133 ch 
179 58 23 do 
184 DGT 73 9 ch 


Name. |b. 

pek 2805 
pek sou 900 
br» pek 4900 
bro pek 2660 
pek 2850 
dust 780 
bro pek 5600 
pek 2750 
bro pek 2400 
pek 1728 
pek sou 1288 


bro pek fans1740 


bro pek 2200 
pek 1425 
pro pek 1320 
or pek 800 
pek 1440 
bro or pek 1815 
pek 1771 
bro er pek 945 


(Mr. H. John. — 


’ Box. Pkgs. 


301 8 ch 
304 18 do 
307 


Lot. 


18 Sumtravelle 
19 Kotuagedera 


20 9 do 
21 310 18 do 
24 Dickapittia 319 34 do 
25 = 322 43 do 
28 331 13 hf-ch 
30 Birnam 337 62 do 
31 840 49 do 
32 Hiralouvah 343 34 do 
33 346 13 do 
34 349 17 ch 
35 352 12 do 
39 Hila 364 81 do 
40 367 39 do 
41 Glentilt 370 44 do 
42 . 873 20 

43 Bellongalla 376 25 hf-ch 
48 Kandaloya 391 22 do 
49 394 21 do 
50° 397 72 do 
52 Ottery 403 35 ch 
53 406 11 do 
54 409 17 do 
56 Tempo 415 24 do 
58 421 14 do 
59 424 12 d 

61 Chapelton 430 8hf-ch 
62 433 9 ch 
63 Little Valley . 436 14 do 
64 H 429 10 do 
65 Gelella 442 23 do 
66 445 33 do 
67 448 11 do 
68 451 8 do 
70 Whyddon 457. 19 do 
71 460 18 do 
72 463 18 do 
75 Templestowe 472 25 do 
76 475 21 do 
U0 478 28 do 
85 Dalhousie 502 17 hf-ch 
86 505 35 do 
87 50S 23 do 
89 Callander 614 25 do 
92 Agra Ouvah 523 35 do 
93 526 32 hf-ch 
94 529.17 ch 
95 532 10 do 
96 Glasgow 535 37 do 
97 538 42 do 
98 541 27 do 
99 5-4..18 do 
100, F, inest. mark 547 18 do 
101 Poilakande 550 67 do 
102 553 42 do 
103 Chougbleigh 556 11 do 
104 559 1L di 
105 GB 562 12 hf-ch 
107 Troup 568 23 ch 
108 574 8 do 
109 MR 574 11 hf-ch 
114 WT 689 10 ch 
115 Les 692 13 do 
116 595 19 do 


YK 
117 Keenagaha Ella 590 22 do 
119 Ferndale » 604 12. do 
120 607 8 do 


240,884 1b.] 
Name. Ib. 


unas 800 
bro or pek 1800 
bro pek 855 


pekoe 1710 
bro pek 3400 
pekoe 4300 
fans 845 
pek sou 2666 
bro pek 2940 
bro or pek 1700 
bro pek 780 
pekoe 1530 
pek sou 1020 
bro pek 6885 
pekoe 3315 
bro pek 4400 
jy ekoe 2000 
bro pek 1400 
bro pek 590 
or pek 840 
pekoe 2880 
bro or pek 3500 
or pek 990 
pekoe 1615 
bro pek 2520 
pekoe 1190 
pek sou 1020 
dust 720 
bro mix 720 
pek sou 1190 
bro mix 1000 
or pek 1955 
bro pek 3300 
pekoe 990 
pek sou 720 
bro pek 1900 
pekoe 1800 
pek sou 1530 
bro or pek 2500 
or pek 1890 
pekoe 2380 
pekoe 1020 
pek No.1 1575 
pek No. 2 920 
bro or pek 1500 
bro or pek 

No. 1 2100 
bro or pek 

No. 2 1824 
or pek 1581 
pekoe 900 
bro or pek 2220 
bro pek 3360 
or pek 1755 
pekoe 1810 
pek sou 1620 
bro pek 61:30 
pekce 3780 
bro pek 1045 
pekoe 1100 
bro pek 720 
sou 2070 
bro mix 800 
dust. 990 
pek sou 900 
sou 1157 
dust 2850 
pek sou 1650 
pekoe 1080 
dust 1000 


33 bid 


54 


26 bid 


Lo’. Box. Pkgs. Name: lb. 
121 Orange Field 610 10 ch bro pek 1060 
122 613 16 do pekoe 900 
132. Ferndale 643 12 do or pek 1080 
133 646 21 do pekoe 1890 
134 KE 649 Y4hf-ch pekfans 1800 
135 PW 652-9 ch bro pek 900 
136 Brownlow 655 23hf-ch broor pek 1334 
137 658 20 ch or pek 1900 
138 661 25 do pekoe 2175 
140 Glassaugh 667 27 hf-ch or pek 1431 
141 670 30 do bro or pek 1950 
142 673 26 ch pekoe 2470 
144i KD 679 23 hf-ch  pek fans 1725 
147 KC 688 20 ch pek fans 1600 
152 CGP 703 12 do bro pek 1200 
154 JG 709 20 bfech bropek fans 1300 
155 Maskeliya 712 17 do bro or pek 850 
156 JF 715 20 do bro pek fans 1300 
157 Ottery 718 24 ch bro or pek 2300 
158 721 10 do or pek 900 
159 724 15 do pekoe 1420 
161 JE 730 20hf-ch bro pek fans1300 
162 Coslande 733 21 do bro pek 1155 
163 Morahela 736 33 ch bro pek 3267 
166 JD 745 <O0hf-ch bropek fans 1300 
167 Bellongalla 748 31 do bro pek 1736 
168 751 26 ch — pekoe 2080 
SMALL LOTS. 
E. Benhsm & Co. 
Lot. Box. Pkgs. Name. lb. 
15 Halgolle bo) zie Ch fans 230 
16 58 1 do dust 150 
(Messrs. Forbes & Waiker| 
Lot Box Pkgs. Name. lb. 
1 Beverley 358 lhf-ch pek £0 
2 New Pera- 
deniya 361 8hf-ch_ red leaf 304 
3 Karowkettia 364 2 ch bro pek 222 
4 i 367 3 do pek 294 
5 Tennehena S70. 13). ch' bro pek 100 
6 373 2 do pek 203 
9 Dikbedde 882 5 ch sou 500 
10 385 1 do red leaf 100 
12 Bodowa, Inv. 
No. 22 391 6hf-ch bro pek 348 
13 394 6 do pek 264 
14 397 6 do pek sou 270 
15 400 1 do red leaf 41 
16 403 1 do pek dust 75 
28 Graceland 439 il bf-ch ek 550 
29 442 9 do pek sou 405 
30 445 1 do congou 45 
3L 448 1 do red leaf 50 
32 451 5 do bro tea 250 
39 Galkanda 472 6. ch pek sou 6.0 
40 475 2 do bro pek dust 240 
46 Nilloomally_ 
OB EC. in est 
mark 493 5hf-ch fans 350 
43 Kitulgalla 514 do pek sou 200 
54 517 3 ch dust 360 
60 Queensland 535 2hfch dust 150 
61 538 2 do fans 150 
64 -Patiagama 547 7hf-ch or pek 595 
67 556 5 do dust 400 
68 559 2 do sou 169 
72 Fairlawn 571 3hf-ch dust 255 
73. ¥F L, in estate 
mark "'5@4 .2 ch bro mix 180 
83 Maha Uva 604 2hf-ch pek fans 150 
838 Weyunga- 
Watte 619 7 ch peksou 560 
89 622 4hf-ch dust 340 
95 Pine Hull 640 4 ch pek sou 300 
96 643 1 do sou 85 
101 Passara 
Group 658 2 ch fans 140 
106 Clyde 673 4 ch dust 400 
111 Stamford 
Hill * 988 3hf-ch dust 255 
113 Bargany 694 10 hf-ch or pek 580 
116 703: 1 ch dust 95 
118 Walton 709 6 ch or pek 600 
121 18 2 do fans 260 
130 C, in estate 
mark 745. 2 ch pek 190 
1388 Nakiadeniya 769 1 ch red leaf 8c 
141 DMV 778 6 do pek sou 480 


32 2 bid 


34 bid 
30 bid 


Cc. 
31 


CEYLON PRODUCE SALES LIST. 


Lot. Box. Pkgs. Name. Ib. 
142 781 2 ch bro pek fan 174 
143 784 1 do bro tea if 
144 7387 1 do dust 76 
145 Maha Oya 790 5 ch sou 450 
160 Yelatenne 835 9 ch or pek 513 
161 38 8 do ek 424 
162 841 2hf-ch pek sou 100 
163 814 1 do ans 75 
164 DGF 847 2hf-ch bro pek 100 
165 850 8 do ek 132 
166 853 3 do pek son 120 
170 DBR 865 6hf-ch bro pek fans 360 
171 865 3 ch pek sou 240) 
172 871 1hf-ch dust 85 
175 Holton 8380 6 ch pek nos 450 
176 BA 883 4 ch dust 300 
17 886 4 do read leaf 400 
133 WN 904 6hf-ch dust 540 
191 Knavesmire 928 2hf-ch dust 170 
192 KHL 931 3 ch bro mix 195 
193 Bodawa, Inv. 
No. 23 934 4hf-ch bro pek 224 
194 937 3 do pek 126 
195 940 4 do pek sou 130 
203 St. Leonards- 
on-Sea 964 7 ch or pek 630 
205 970 1 do dust 90 
206 973 3 do bro mix 195 
209 Holmwood 982 2 ch pek 190 
211 988 1-co dust 160 
212 BDWG 991 8hf-ch dust 240 
217 Ella Oya 1006 6 ch dust 564 
228 Morankande 1039 4 hf-ch dust 360 
236 Aberdeen 1063 8 ch sou 600 
238 S 1069 2 do sou 180 
2350 Polatagame 1105 2 do dust 3.0 
253 Battawatte 114 7 do pek sou 560 
260 Dromoland 1135 6hf-ch bro pek fans 390 
261 11388 4 do dust 320 
262 1141 2 ch 
lhf-ch red leaf 245 
263 N WD 1144 3 ch bro tea 821 
264 Wewekellie 1147 1 do bro tea 100 
265 Dewalakande11s9 8 do bro tea 560 
270 PGA 1165 8 do bro mix 560 
272° K 1171 2 do unast 200 
280 Kirrimettia 1195 4 ch bro mix 400 
281 1198 3 do fans 3u0 
222 1201 5 do dust 600 
286 Palmerston 1213 3 do pek sou 240 
287 Hillside 1216 3 do bro or pek 236 
288 1219 4 do bro pek - 400 
290 1225 6 do pek sou 480 
293 Maligatenne 1234 6 do pek sou 540 
294 Cooroondoo- 
watte 1237 lihf-h pro pek 605 
295 124013 do pek 670 
296 1243 10 do pek sou 550 
304: K 1267.- 3' ch dust 480 
309 NBD 1282 4 do bro mix 320 
310 1285 8 do unast 680 
319 Richmond 1312 4hf-ch or pek 220 
320 1315 4 do bro pek 240 
321 1318 5 do pek 225 
322 1321 1 do pek sou 45 
323 1324 1 do dust 75 
341 Penrhos 1378 5 ch pek sou 400 
342 1381 5hf-ch dust 425 
351 Dambagas- 
talawa 1408 6 do bro pek fans 480 
353 Glencorse 1414 5 ch pek fans 575 
354 Letchemy 1417 4 do fans 500 
364 Weyungawattel447 3 do pek sou 255 
365 1450 3hf-ch dust 255 
369 Inverness 1462 5 ch pek sou 450 
370 1465 7hf-ch dust . 560 
875 Ireby 1480 5 ch fans 850 
376 1483 5 do dust 400 
379 Dinest. mark1492 Qhf-ch fans 540 
388 Naseby 1519 1 do pek 82 
389 U 1522 2 ch dust 275 
398 Vogan 1549 8hf-ch dust 680 
399 1552 5 ch bropekfans 550 
(Messrs. Somerville «& Co.] 
Loo Box. Pkgs. Name. lb. 
8 Dartry 629 8hf-ch dust 291 
4 Pannapitiya 582 2 ch bro pek 300 
5 535 6 do  pek 475 
6 588 4 do pek sou 440 
7 641 2 do con 1380 
8 RKK 544 7 ch bropek 560 
9 547 2 do broorpek 200 
10 650 5 do pek 425 


Lot. Box. Pkgs, Name. lb. 

11 553 3 ch pek sou 270 

12 556 1 do dust 125 

14 Blinkbonnie 562 5hf-ch dust 425 

15 Lawrence 565 4 ch red reaf 348 

19 Mary Hill 577 QObf-ch pek sou 540 

20 580 2 do bro mix 180 

25 Neboda 595 4hf-ch dust 340 

29 Kahatagalla 607 6 ch bro pek 450 

30 610 2 do bro or pek 200 

31 613 4 do pek 340 

32 616 3 do pek sou 270 

3 619 1 do dust 125 

34 JPE 622 4 do bro pek 320 

35 625 1 do bro or pek 100 

36 628 3 do pek 255 

37 631 2 do pek sou 130 

38 634 1 do dust 125 

42 HIS 646 7 hf-ch bro pek 420 

43 649 7 do pek 420 

47 Walahandua 661 1 ch bro pek No. 2 100 

49 667 1 do pek No. 2 90 

638 Kurulugalla 679 3 ch pek sou 300 

54 K G A, in estate : 

mark 682 4 ch bro tea 400 

55 685 1 do bro pek fans 130 

56 688 1 do pek dust 140 

57 691 1 do pek fans 98 

60 Llukettia 700 6 ch  pek sou 600 

61 KS 703 2 ch sou 183 

62 706 1 do bro mix 78 

66 Allakolla 718 5 ch sou 450 

67 721 2 do red leaf 180 

78 TPN, ines- 

tale mark 754 8hf-ch bro pek 448 

80 760 4 do fans 224 

81 4 763 1 do dust 83 

85 Carney 775 3hf-ch sou 150 

96 Doragalla 808 7 ch pek sou 525 

100 Kosgama 820 3 ch pek sou 225 

101 823 2 do  pek fans 140 

104 Bogahagoda- 

watte 832 5 ch pek sou 476 

105 885 2 do bropekfans 250 

106 Deniyaya 838 4 ch sou 330 

109 Wewetenne 847 10 hf-ch bro pek 600 

110 850 7 do pek 878 

111 853 5 do. sou 250 

1200 NIT 880 4 ch unasNo.1 440 

123 Marigold 904 5hf-ch pek fans 375 

137 Clova 931 4hf-ch peksou 180 

140 Stockholm 940 7 ch pek sou 560 

141 948 6hf-ch dust 480 

143 Labuduwa 949 8hf-ch bro pek bil 

144 952 7 do pek 293 

146 95 1 do pek dust 50 

147 961 1 do fans 61 

151 Danwella 973 1 ch bro or pek 96 

152 976 1 do pek 65 

153 979 1 do fans 137 

160 Y, in estate 

mark 1 2hf-ch bro mix 100 

161 4 2 ch dust 180 

166 Ingeriya 19 4%hf-ch dust 300 

169 Hapugasmulle 28 5 ch sou 450 

174 Oakham 43 5 ch  pek sou 475 

175 64 3hf-ch pek fans 225 

“176 AA 49 3hf-ch brotea 150 

180 H, in estate 

tTmark 61 2hf-ch bro pek 120 

181 64 2 do pek 110 

182 67 6 do  peksou 300 

183 70 2 do ust 170 

185 DGT 76 2 ch _ bro pek 220 

186 79 3 do or pek 340 

1 box 
187 82 6 ch pek sou 625 
1 hf-ch 

188 8 3 ch ek fans 399 

189 88 1 do ro mix 86 

190 A 91 7hf-ch fans 504 

[Mr. EH. John.] 

Lot. Box. Pkgs. Name, Ib. 
1 WH 250 3hf-ch or pek 198 
2 253 4 do  bropek 232 
3 € 256 7 do pekKoe 371 
4 , 259 5 do pek sou 260 
5 262 65 do dust 455 
6 265 2 do fans 148 
7 Ohiya 268 6 ch peksou 540 
8 27) 4 do fans 340 
9 274 4 do sou 340 

22 Kotuagedera 313 3 do ek sou 285 

28 816 2hf-ch bropekfans 150 

26 Dickapittia 325 ch peksou 


500 


CEYLON PRODUCE SALES LIST. : 5 


Lot Box. 
27 328 
29 334 
36 Hiralouvah 355 
37 KT 358 
38 361 
44 Bellongalla 379 
45 382 
51 Kandaloya 400 
55 Ottery 412 
57 Tempo 418 
60 427 
69 RL 454 
73 Whyddon 466 
74 469 
84 Dalhousie 499 
88 51t 
90 Callander 517 
91 520 
106 GB 565 
118 Keenagaha Ella 601 
123 OrangePield 616 
124 619 
125 G22 
126 625 
139 Brownlow 664 
153 GCP 706 
160 Ottery 727 
164 Morahela 739 
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Name. bterc: Lot. Box. Pkgs. Name. lb. 
dust eee ee 163 742 ahf-ch dust 336 
fans 140 30 169 Bellongalla 754 8 ch pek sou 480 28 
Sai 210 35 170 757 3hi-ca bropek fans 210 31 

171 760 2 do dust 140 2¢ 

pek fans 110-0 

fans 350 27 
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dust 34030 CEYLON COFFEE SALES IN LONDON. 
broorpek 240 37 

dust 176 25 } 

red leaf _90 26 

bok fang He = (Frem Qur Commercial Correspondeni.) 

or pek 405, 42 Mincrne LANE, November 17. 
fas 325 34 

or per ae ee bid “‘Hitachi Maru.”—GA Ouvah O, 1 barrel sold 
Ecc 480-30 at 90s ; ditto 1, 1 cask and 1 barrel sold at 91ss 
bro pek fans 520 30 ditto 2, 8 casks sold at 80s; ditto 3, 4 caskl 
pek sou 180-28 and 1 barrel sold at 61s; GA Ouvah 1 PB, ; 
pekfams . 95 2% eask sold at 80s; ditto Triage, 1 cask sold at 35s ; 
dust | 125 24 1 bag sold at 55s; 7 bags sold at 35s. 

RENEE wan vo Se “Clan For bes.”—R SV in estate mark, 60 bags 
a San ar out at 50s, 40s refused ; 39-bags out; 101 bags 
dust 17@ 29 out at 43s. 37s refused ; MS in estate ma 5,5rk 
sou 2730 bags out at 43s. ° 


OBSERVER PRINTING WORKS. 


TEA, COFFEE, CINCHONA, COCOA, AND CARDAMOM SALES 


NO. 49 


CoLomsBo, 


Prick :—123 cents each 3 copie® 
30 cents ; 6 copies 4 rupee- 


COLOMBO SALES OF TEA 


LARGE LOTS. 


£. Benham & Co. 


[9,22¥ 1b.] 

Lot. Box, Pkgs Na.ne. Ib 

1 Hornsey 14 10hf-ch broor pek 

fans 700 
bd 17 10 do fans 950 
3 Hornsey 20 23 ch pek sou 1840 
4 Hornsey 23°32 ch or pek 3040 
5 26 28 do pek 2240 

fiessrs. Forbes & Walker. 
[532,529 1b.] 

Lot. Box. Pkgs. Name. 1b. 
1 EDP 1609 14hf-ch dust 1050 
2 Carendon 1€12 10 ch bro pek 1092 

N 1627, 27 ch bro tea 3510 

17 Doranakan- 

e 1657 10 ch pek sou 900 

18 Pallawatte 1660 20 ch bro pek 2000 

19 1663 10 do ek 1000 

22 TVilla 1672 16 ch bro or pek 1600 

23 16/5 8 do bro pek 760 

24 1678 46 do pek 3600 

25 168i 13 do pek No.2 12385 

29 Ewhurst 1693 14 hf-ch broorpek 728 

30 1696 26 ch bro pek 2210 

32 1702 27 do _ pek 2214 

35 Holton 171L 14 ch bro pek 1260 

36 1714 12 do  pek 900 

45 Anningkan- 

de 1741 14 ch bro pek 1400 

46 1744 11 do pek 1045 

47 1747 10 do pek sou 900 

48 1750 10 do dust 750 

49 LBK 1753 19 ch red leaf 1900 

50 Passara 

Group 1756 15 ch ~— broorpek 1500 

51 1759 12 do or pek 1080 

52 1762 15 do pek 1350 

53 1765 i1 do pek sou 990 

69 Macaldeniya 1813 15hf-ca bro pek 825 

7 1-16 40 @o pek 720 

80 Allagilla 1s46 10 ch dust 850 

32 Hayes 152 16 ch bro pek 1600 

83 1855 3l do pe 2635 

&4 1858 (25 do pek sou 2125 

86 High Forest 1864 31hf-ch or pek 

No. 1 1736 

87 1837 21 do or pek 1092 

88 1370 20 do bro or pek 1300 

89 Battawatte 1873 13 ch bro pek 1430 

90 1876 20 do ek 1900 

92 Tunisgalla 1882 79lif-ch bro pek 3950 
3 1885 $1 ch  pek 2480 

Gu 1888 18 do pek sou 1440 

95 Hunasgeria 1891 10 ch sou 900 

96 1s94 40 do dust 8u0 

97 Nakiadeniya 1897 9 ch bro pek 

No. 1 810 

98 19¢c0 15 do bro pek 

No. 2 1425 

99 1903 14 do pek 1120 
106 Kakiriskan- 

de 1924 12 ch prek : 1140 

19 KP WwW 1933 80 hf-ch bro or pek 1650 

110 1936 22 do bro pek 1210 

111 1939 86 do  pek 4300 

114 Stamford 

Hill 1948 40hf-ch bro pek 2400 

115 1951 31 do or pek 1895 

116 1954 40 do pek 3600 

117 1957 9 do pek sou 765 

119 Uragalla 1963 16 ch bro pek 1440 

127 Springwood 1987 15 ch sou 1200 

129 Theydon Bois 1993 8 ch bro pek 800 

130 1996 23 ch pek 1840 

131 1999 11 do pek sou 935 

138 B, in estate 

mark 2020 13 ch dust 1950 

139 Palmerston 2023 15hf-ch broor pek 750 

140 2026 15 do bro pek 795 

141 2029 13 do pek 1105 


DkcEMBEE 18, 1899. | 
Lot, Box. 
142 Queensland 2032 
143 2035 
144 2038 
146 St Heliers 2044 
147 2047 
148 Massena 2050 
149 2053 
150 2056 
154 Dunkeld 2068 
165 2071 
156 2074 
157 Rozelle 2077 
158 2080 
159 2083 
160 2086 
161 Seenagolla 2059 
162 2092 
163 2095 
164 Killarney 2098 
165 2101 
166 2104 
167. Ganapalla 2107 
165 2110 
169 2113 
170 2116 
171 2119 
172, Morankande 2122 
174 2128 
176 Fairlawn 2134 
Vi 2037 
179 Carfax 2148 
180 2146 
181 2149 
183° Letchimey 2155 
186 Dea Ella 2164 
187 2167 
188 2170 
189 2°73 
191 High Forest 2179 
192 2182 
193 2185 
194 Eriacht 2188 
195 2191 
196 2194 
197 2197 
198 2200 
205 Maha Uva 2221 
206 2224 
207 2227 
210 Clunes 2236 
211 2239 
212 22:32 
213 2145 
284 2248 
217 ‘+H, in estate 

mark 7 
225. Mawilliganga- 
watte 31 
226 34 
227 37 
228 40 
229 PGA 43 
230 Torwood 46 
231 49 
232 52 
233 55 
234 Castlereagh 58 
235 61 
236 64 
238 70 
244 Cooroondoo- 
watte 88 
247 Ingrogalla 97 
248 100 
249 ING, in estate 
mark 103 
250 Harrington 106 
251 109 
252 112 
258 Tonacombe 130 
259 133 
260 136 
261 139 
262 142 
268 Mausfield 160 
269 163 
272 Gonapatiya. 172 


lu hf-ch 
20 (ch 


14 do 


23 do 
10 hf-ch 


14 hf-ch 


10 ch 
11 do 


17 hf-ch 


Name. 


bro or pek 
bro pek 
pek 

bro or pek 
Lek 


pek sou 
bro or pek 


pek 

bro or pek 
pek sou 
fans 

or pek 
bro or pek 
bro pek 
pek 

pek sou 


dust 

bro or pek 
or pek 
pek 

pek sou 
or pek 


bro or pek 
bro pek 
pek 

pek sou 
bro pek 

fans 

bro or pek 
pek 

pek sou 
bro or pek 
bro pek 


pek sou 
bro mix 


bro or pek 
or pek | 
bro pez 
pek sou 
bro mix 
bro pek 
pek 
pek sou 
bro pek 
fans 


bro pek 
bro pek 
pek 


bro pek 
dust 

bro or pek 

or pek 

pek A 

or pek 

bro or pek 


‘Ib, 


700 

7U0 
1020 
1600 
16.6 
3050 
1100 

750 
3120 
1230 
1620 
8150 
1955 
1620 
1440 
2640 
1275 
1530 
2280 
1710 

700 
1800 
1980 
3060 
5600 
1500 
1170 
2160 
1155 
1350 
2000 
1890 
1980 

960 
1140 
1760 
1600 

700 


1:08 
936 
987 

1235 

28/0 

2800 

1680 


1200 
3480 
4665 
1600 
1520 
1170 
2000 
3280 
1170 


800 


825 
882 
4680 
3675 
700 
3330 
136) 
1280 


726 
3400 
2550 
1840 

700 


700 
1000 
935 


840 

850 
1615 
1170 
2610 
1200 
2520 
504 
1620 
2880 
1716 

833 


~ rey 


——$ 


CEYLON PRODUCE SALES LIST. 


2 
Lot. Box. Pkgs. Name: lb. 
273 175 21 hf-ch or pek 924 
74 178 27 do pek 121E 
275 ls1 14 do  pek fans 812 
276 O‘Bode 1g4 9 ch bru pek 1035 
277 le? =~8 do or pek 800. 
278 190 10 do pek 900 
283 Middleton 205 13 do bro pek 1235 
284 2:8 18 do pek 1620 
287 TU 217 20 do or pek 1860 
288 220 35 do pek sou 1925 
289 Kilkenny 223 87hf-ch broorpek 1961 
290 226 22 ch ro peh 1870 
291 229 26 do pek 1950 
295 Roeberry 241 85 do _ bro pek 8500 
296 244 73 do pek 6570 
297 247 20 do pek sou 1682 
310 Sunnycroft 286 9 do pek 900 
311 Ismalle 289 22 do sou 1760 
312 292 14hf-ch fans 1050 
313 295 27 do dust 2295 
316 Erlsmere 304 13 do bro or pek 741 
317 307 25 ch bro pek 2426 
318 310 28 do bro pek 2660 
319 313 29 do pek 2233 
320 316 11 do pek gov 1114 
325 Deaculla 331 40hf-ch bro pek 200 
326 { 334 37 ch pek 2590 
327 337 18 do pek sou 1260 
328 Errolwood 340 29 do bro or pek 1450 
329 343 20 ch or pek 1810 
330 346 20 do or pek 2076 
831 349 23 do pek 2070 
332 352 20 do ek sou 908 
333 Ella Oya 355 23 do ro pek 2185 
334 358 21 do  pek 1785 
835 361 22 do ek sou 1876 
336 Gallawatte 364 9 do 10 pek 855 
337 367 13 do  pek 1105 
338 370 10: do pek sou 850 
339 Stisted 373 47 hf-ch broor pek 3055 
340 876 18 do or pek 780 
341 79 15 do pek 900 
342 382 25 do pek sou 1400 
344 Talgaswela 388 21 ch  broorpek 2100 
345 391 26 do bro pek 2210 
347 397 34 do or pek 2890 
348 400 29 do pek 2465 
349 ; 403 21 do pek sou 1785 
352 Hentleys 412 25hf-ch bro pek 1250 
353 415 18 do bro pek 954 
355 421 20 ch pek 1700 
358 Parsloes 430 39 do bro pek 3900 
359 433 26 do pek 2340 
381 Augusta 499 5 do dust 750 
382 Bargaby 502 32hf-ch broorpek 1518 
383 505 7 ch bro pek 735 
384 608 13hf-ch or pek 715 
385 511.10 ch  pek 900 
391 Pine Hill 529 18hfch broorpek 1080 
392 582 32 do or pek 1972 
393 5385 30 do pek 2400 
398 Putupaula 550 51 ch bro pek 4590 
399 553 34 do pek 2550 
400 556 12 do pek sou 840. 
402 Harrington 562 25 ch bro pek 2500 
403 565 17 do bro pek 1700 
4044 HGM 568 9 do broor pek 765 
405 571 8 do or pek 720 
406 574 24 do bro pek 2400 
407 577 28 do pek 2380 
408 580 13 do pek sou 1105 
409 583 10 do bro pek fans 900 
412 Gampaha 592 23 do  broorpek 2530 
413 595 8 do or pek 76! 
414 598 19 do pek 152 
415 601 19. do pekisou 1710 
416 Polatagama 604 68 do bro or pek 6120 
41 607 32 do or pek 2560 


418 Fredsruhe 610 50 do bro pek 5000 
419 Yelatenne 613 23 do bro or pek i380 


420 Glendon 616 30 do bro pek 2850 
421 619 32 do pek 2560 
422, 622 17 do pek sou 1445 


425 Dunbar 631 31hf-ch broor pek 1550 


(Messrs. Somerville & Co.— 


244,586 lb.] 
Lot Box. Pkgs. Name. Ib, 
1 Tientsin 94 21 ch  peksou , 1890 
2 Dalukoya 97 15hf-ch broorpek 900 
3 100 21 do or pek 1155 
4 103 382 do ek 1760 
6 Dikmukalana 109 650 do ro pek fans2750 
7 112 83 do  pek 1650 


Lot. Box. 
8 Blinkbonnie 115 
9 118 

15 Kolaborikande 136 

16 139 

17 142 

22 Hangranoya 157 

24 163 

25 166 

26 Ravenscraig 169 

27 172 

33 Lonach 190 

34 193 

35 196 

87 Oolapane 202 

38 205 

39 208 

40 WVV 211 

42 Killin 217 

43 220 

45 Columbia 226 

46 229 

47 232 

48 CM, in estate 

mark 235 

49 Glen Morgan 

Nilgiris 238 

61 244 

52 247 

54 Maligatenne 253 

DB inky 259 

59 St. Catherine 268 

€9 Razeen 298 

70 301 

71 304 

72 307 

76 Deniyaya 319 

77 322 

18 325 

80 Charlie Hill 331 

81 334 

85 Depedene 346 

86 349 

87 352 

89 California 358 

90 361 

91 364 

94 Handrookande 373 

98 Ambalawa 385 

99 388 

101 Mossville 394 

102 397 

103 505 

111 K TG 529 

112 532 

113 Havilland 535 

115 541 

122 Doragalla 562 

123 565 

124 568 

125 571 

126 574 

127 Chetnole 577 

128 580 

129 583 

130 586 

132 592 

136 New Valley 604 

137 607 

138 610 

139 613 

i41 NIT 619 

142 Annandale 622 

143 625 

144 623 

145 631 

147 Citrus 63 

149 643 
150 636 

151 Selvawatte 649 

152 652 

1555 NT 661 

156 664 

159 Kurunegalle ets 

Co. Ltd. 673 

160 676 

163 Monrovia 685 

164 688 

165 691 

166 694 

169 Mora Ella 703 

170 706 

17L IP 709 
172 712 
173 GB 715 
1386 HJS 754 

187 Paradise 767 

188 760 


Pkgs. 


26 hf-ch 
37 ch 
67 ch 
43 do 
20 do 


23 hf-ch 


25 hf-ch 
15 bf-ch 


Name. lb. 
bro pek 1560 
pek 3256 
bro pek 6700 
pek 4085 
pek sou 1800 
bro pek 3300 
pek 2430 
pek sou 1470 
cr pek 8525 
br pek 1045 
bro pek 3905 
pek 2400 
pek sou 1020 
bro pek 5200 
pek 2400 
pek sou 1530 
elk 900 
bro pek 1700 
pek 1260 
bro or pek 780 
or pek 945 
pek 1240 
pek 1035 
or pek 1250 
broorpek 900 
pek 4075 
unas 1323 
unas 1418 
bro or pek 4370 
bro pek 2 00 
or pek 1260 
pek 1925 
pek sou 720 
bro pek 4500 
pek 1800 
pek sou 1800 
bro pek 990 
pek 715 
bro pek 4980 
pek 8750 
pek sou 285) 
bro pek 760 
pek 1045 
pek sou 800 
bro pek 935 
bro pek 1800 
pek 1035 
bro pek fans10C0 
dust 720 
red leaf 720 
red leaf 1520 
dust 720 
sou 2700 
fans 1009 
bro or pek 9145 
bro pek 1+00 
pek 2960 
pek sou 800 
bro mix 1080 
bro or pek 2000 
bro pek 2900 
pek 3705 
pek sou 1530 
fans 780 
bro or pek 3000 
or pek 13306 
ek 2500 
pek sou 1530 
unas No. 2 720 
broorpek 754 
or pek 870 
pek 912 
pek sou 1260 
bro pek 1700 
pek 1980 
pek sou 800 
bro pek 17:0 
pek 1260 
bro pek 1575 
pek 1140 
bro pek 1900 
pek 1300 
bro pek 3800 
bro or pek 708 
pek 3325 
ek sou 1200 
roorpek 754 
pek 715 
dust 2184 
pek sou 2430 
ust 1600 
pek sou 840 
bro pek 2145 
pek 1600 


CEYLON PRODUCE SALES LIST. 
a , 


Lot. Box. Pkgs. Name. Ib. 
763 14 ch pek sou 1380 
a 1lhfch 
(Mr. BH. John. —240,816 lb.J 
Lot. Box. Pkgs. Name. lb. 
3 Mount Everest 769 9hf-ch pekoe 900 
4 Rookwood 772 31 do or pek 1550 
5 775 6L do pekoe 8050 
6 K 778 24 do pene in 
rm r 781 24 © ro pe ZAC 
Sp aaa 784 29 do  pekoe 2900 
9 787 26 do pol sou 2600 
aryland 793 7 do ro pe 700 
2 ae 796 8 do  pekoe 760 
13 Glentilt 799 28. do bro pek 2800 
14 s02 11 do pekoe 1100 
16 808 18 ae caus E Bae 
ame 823 30 do ro mix 00! 
on ape 826 13 do pekve 1300 
23 g29 8 do pek sou 800 
25 Shawlands 835 69 do bro pek 6900 
26 838 29 do pekoe 2565 
27 841 14 do pek sou 1260 
29 NB 847 Qhf-ch dust 765 
32 Kataboola 856 10 do dust 850 
83 Mahanilu 859 28 do bro pek 1540 
834 862 20 ch pekoe 1860 
35 865 10 do pek sou 900 
36 868 15hf-ch fans 1125 
38 LEL 74 33 ch bro pek 3135 
39 877 ¥%4 do  pekoe 1968 
41 883 10 do dust $30 
42 Iona 886 656hf-ch broorpek 3080 
43 889 28 ch or pek 2660 
44 g92 18 do pekoe 1530 
48 Poilakande 904 20 do bro pek 1800 
49 907. 12 do pekoe 1080 
50 91@ 15hf-ch dust 1275 
63 Kolapatna 919 18 ch bropek 1890 
54 922 18 do or pek 1530: 
55 925 18 do pekoe 1440 
59 .Mocha 937 19 do bro or pek 1900 
60 940 11 do or pek 1045 
61 943 18 do pekoe 1710 
62 946 16 do pek sou 1360 
63 Templestowe 949 27 do bro or-pek 2700 
64 952 22 do or pek 1980 
65 955 29 do pekoe 2465 
66 Sinna Dua 955 13 hf-ch ‘bro pek 806 
67 958 10 ch  pekoe 850 
71 Eadella 970 25 do bro.pek 2500 
72, 973 24 do bro pek 2400 
73 976 33 do  pekoe 3300 
74 979 10 do pek sou 900 
75 Woodstock 982 386hfch bro pek 1800 
76 985. 15 ch pekoe 1200 
77 AgrajOuvah 988 34hf-ch bro or pek 
No. 1 2040 
78 991 32 -do bro or pek 
No. 2 1824 
79 - 994 14 ch orpek 1302 ‘> 
80 997 9 do pekoe 810 
81 1000 Q9hf-ch peksou 765 
82 32 do pek fans 2560 
84 Glasgow 9 34 do  broorpek 2040 
85 12 39 do bro pek 3120 
86 15 21 do or pek 1365 
87 18 14 do pekoe 1400 
88 Gonavy 21 53hbf-ch bro pek 2650 
89 24°17 ch pekoe 1275 
91 Brewnlow 30 25hf-ch broorpek 1450° 
92 33 18 ch or.pek 1710 
93 36 20 do pekoe 18u0 
94 39 17 do pek sou 1445 
95 GB 42 Qhf-ch dust 720 
99 WH 54 20 do pek fans 1300 
160 Agra Ouvah 57 30 do bro or pek 
No. 1 1800 
101 60 26 do bro or pek 
No. 2. 1482 
102 63 8 ch orpek. 744 
104 GB 69 24hf-ch pek fans 1800 
105 Cleveland 72 36 do  flowor pek 1980 
106 75 38 do pekoe 1900 
109 Lamiliere 84 68 ch+ bro pek 3808 
110 87 45 do pekoe 4050 
111 90 25 do | pek sou 1875 
112 98 11 do pek fans 836 
113 Coslande 96 zlhfch bro pek 1155 
115 BD 702 19 do  bropek fans 1235 
121 Maskeliya 120 32 do broorpek 1600 
122 123 19 ch or pek 1710 
123 126 13 do ‘pekoe 1170 
124 129 7 do pek sou 700 
184 Claremont 169 26 do broorpek 2600 
135 162 12 doe» pekoe 1080 


G. 
33 


Lot. Box. Pkgs. Name. lb. 
138 Ottery 171 30 ch bro or pek 3000 
139 174 13 do or pek 1170 
140 177 17 do pekoe 1615 
147 A 198 13 do dust 2184 
152 Gangawatte 213 41hf-ch or pek 2132 
1£3 216 42 ch pekoe 3780 
154 219 13 do pek fans 1170 
155 222 58hf-ch broorpek 3364 
156 Glassaugh 225 19 do or pek 1007 
157 228. 22 do bro or pek 1420 
158 231 19 ch pekoe 1805 
159 234 7 do pek sou 700 

165 Troup 252 25 do pek sou 2250 

166 Nahavilla 255 47hf-ch broorpek 2820 

167 258 42 do or pek 2100 

168 261 16 ch pekoe 1600 

1799 XX 294 12 do sou 1080 

180 Ferndale 297 25 do  broorpek 2500 

181!'Murraythwaite 300 23 do bro pek 2185 

182 303 23 do pekoe 19&5 

183 306 12 do pek sou 960 

186 M 315 15 do dust 2490 

187 DD 318 38hf-ch  pek fans 2736 

190 Dalhousie 327 27 do pek No.1 1215 

193 CC , 336 41 do bro pek fams 2624 

SMALL LOTS. 
E. Benhsm & Co. 

Lot. Box. Pkgs. Name. Ib. 
6 Rasagalla 29 1 ch bro or pek 100 
7 32 1 do or pek 100 
8 35 3 do pek 251 

(Messrs. Forbes & Walker] 

Lot Box Pkgs. Name. lb. 
3 Carendon 1615 5 do pek 460 
8 1630 5 ch unas 450 
9 Bodawa, Inv. 

No. 24 1633 3hf-ch bro pek 168 

10 1636 2 do pek 94 

alt 1639. 9 do pek sou 423 

12 : 1642 1 do red leaf 47 

13 1645 2 do pek dust 160 

14 Doranakan- 

de 1648 6 ch bro pek 600 

15 1651 3 do pek 285 

16 1654 6 do pek No. 2 540 

2) Pallawatte 1666 3 ch pek sou 270 

21 1669 1 de sou 90 

26 T’Villa 1684 6 ch pek sou 480 

27 1687 4 do sou 320 

28 1690 3 do 

lhf-ch fans 438 

31 Ewhurst 1699 8 ch pek 656 

33 1705 5 do pek sou 330 

34 1705 10 hf-ch fans 690 

37 Holton 17175 ch pek sou 400 

a8 BA 172C 5 do dust 375 

39 1723 4 do red leaf 400 

54 Passara 

Group 1768 1 ch fans 80 

55 MF, in estate 

mark 1771 2 ch bro pek 180 

56 1774 1 do pek 80 

57 1777, 1 «do pek sou 80 

58 1780 1lhf-ch pek sou 32 

68 Macaldeniya 1810 4 ch bro or pek =. 230 

71 1819 12 hf-ch pek sou 600 

72 1822 2 do unas 110 

73 1825 2 do dust 150 

79 Allagalla 1843. 7 ch bro mix 525 

81 1849 11 do fans 660 

85 Hayes 1861 2 ch dust 200 

91 Battawatte 1879 7 ch pek son 560 

105 Kakiriskan- 

de 1921 3 ch bro pek 300 

107 1927 2 do pek sou 190 

112 KPePW 1942 11 hf-ch pek sou 550 

113 1945 1 do dust 85 

118 Stamford 

Will 1960 5hf-ch dust 42 

120 Uragala 1966 65 ch pek 90 

121 1969 5 do peksou 400 

122 19722 do unas 150 

123 1975 1 do unas 80 

124 1978 1 do red leaf 90 

125 1981 1 do dust 119 

126 1984 1 do dust 71 

128 Springwood 1990 1 ch red leaf 100 

132 TB, in estate 

mark 2002 3hf-ch dust 210 


4 | CEYLON 


PRODUCE SALES LIST. 


Lot. Box. Pkgs. Name. Ib. 
133 2005 2hf-ch fans 120 
134 2008 2 ch congou 160 
135 Ambewella, 

NG 2011 l1hf-ch bro pek 58 
136 2014 1 do pek 55 
237 B, in estate 

mark 2017 7 ch sou 630 
$45 Queensland 2041 4 ch bro pek 

dust 308 
151 Massena 2059 4hf-ch fans 280 
1p2 2062 1 do dust 90 
153. Fernlands 2065 4 ch sou 360 
173 Morankande 2125 11 hf-ch broorpek 616 
175 2131. 7 ch pek sou 630 
178 Fairlawn 2140 2 hf-ch dust 170 
182 Letcbimy 2152 3 ch or pek 150 
184 2158 2hf-ch bro pek fans 150 
185 2161 8 do pek fans 225 
190 Dea Ella 2176 8 do dust 560 
199 Erracht 2203 2 ch pek dust 378 
208 Maha Uva 2230 lhf-ch pek fans 80 
209 2233 5 do dust 450 
215 Clunes 1 3 ch dust 270 
216 4 3 do bro or pek 
fans “210 

218 H, in estate 

mark 10 1 ch dust 120 
237 Castlereagh 67 7 ch pek sou 560 
239 73 4hf-ch ust 320 
245 Cooroondoo- : 

watte 9112.do  pek 600 
246 9411 do perk sou 550 
253 Harrington 115 2 ch pek B 190 
264 118 2hf-ch or pekfaas 240 
255 121 1 do dust 90 
256 WL 124 6 do bro pek 376 
267 127 3 do pek dust 213 
268 WVRA 145 4 do _ bro tea 300 
264 BDWP 148 3 ch br pek No. 2: 270 
265 151 2 do pek Ne. 2 160 
x6 154 2 do pk sou No.2 1:0 
267 157 2 do dust 170 
2.0 Mansfield 166 8 do pek sou 6380 
271 169 5hf-ch dust ‘ 450 
219 O‘Bode 193 4 ch pek sou 340 
2983 Rveberry 250 6 do fans 600 
299 Z 263 7 dec pek sou 574 
300 Bodawa - 256 4hf-ch bro pek 240 
301 259 5 do pek 205 
302 262 5 do pek sou 250 
303 265 1 do red leaf 37 
304 28 1 do pek dust 54 
305 Allerton 271 2 ch bro pek fans 240 
306 274 1 do dust. 120 
307 277, 1° «do bro mix 100 
308 Sunnycroft 280 5 do bro tea 650 
309 288 6 do bro pek 600 
314 Ismalle 298 8 do congou 600. 
315 3801 2 do red leaf 154 
821 Erlsmere 319 5 do dust 425 
243 Stisted 3:5 2hf-ch dust 160 
346 Talgaswela 394 7 ch br pK No.2 665 
350 406 5 do fans 350 
351 409 8 do dust 270 
354 Hentleys 418 9hf-ch or pek 405 
356 424 4 ch pek sou 320 
$57 427 3hf-ch fans 231 
360 Parsloes 436 6 ch pek sou 480 
380 Augusta 496 1 do sou - 105 
386 Bargandy 514 i do dust 100 
387 517 1 do red leaf 54 
388 é 520 lbox  tigs © 7 
389 623 1 do silver tips A 4 
390 526 1 do silver tips B 4 
394 Pine Hill 538 5 ch pek sou 375 
305 5641 3hf-ch dust 255 
401 Putupaula 559 8 do dust 240 
410 HGM 686 4hfch dust 340 
423 G 625 7 ch sou 630 
424 628 1 do dust 


{Messrs. Somerville & Co.] 


Luv Box. Pkgs. Name. lb. 

5 Dulukoya 106 9hfch peksou 450 
10 Blinkbonnie 121 6 ch pek sou 492 
11 AP 124 6 ch red reaf 510 
12 Radage 127 5hfich bro pek 250 
18 130 6 do pek 300 
4 183 2 do pek sou 100 
23 Hangranoya 16013hf-ch or pek 520 
28 Ravenscraig 175 8hf-ch fans 640 


209 ADL, in estate 

mark 178 2 ch pek 190 
30 181 3 do pek sou 285 
$1 184 1 do dust 150 


Lot. Box. Pkgs. Name. lb. 
32 W, in estate 
mark 187 1 ch red leaf 90 

86 Katukitula 199 10 hf-ch bro pek 500 

41 WVV 214 5 ch pek sou 500 

44 Killin 223 2. ch pek sou 270 

53 Glen Morgan 

Nileris 2505) ch or pek fans 400 

55 Maligatenne 25 2 ch bro sou 166 

60 St. Catherine 271 1 ch pek 93 

61 274 1 do pek sou 71 

62 277 2 do dust 212 

65 Razeen 295 4hf-ch bro or pek 240 

73 310 4 do pek fans 240 

74 313. 2 do dust 150 

75 XZ 316 4 ch sou 400 

79 Deniyaya 328 3 ch sou 270 

82 Charlie Hill 337 2hf-ch peksou 100 

8 340 2 do bro pek fans 100 

84 343 2 do pek fans 150 

88 Depedene 355 5 hf-ch ~ dust 425 

95 Handrookande 376 lzhf-ch pek 600 

96 379 3 do pek sou 150 

97 382 1 do dust 80 

100 Mossville 591 1 ch hro pek 100 

114 Havilland 538 6hf-ch dust 540 

116 X 544 2 do bro pek 174 

117 547 1 ch pek 100 

118 650 2hfch pek sou 110 

119 5531 ~do bro mix 70 

120 556 2 do dust 160 

121 S P, in estate 

mark 659 3 ch fans 388 
1 hf-ch 

131 Chetnole 589 10 hf-ch bropek fans 650 

133 595 7 do dust 525 

134 8 598 2 ch or pek fans 256 

135 601 2 do red leaf 120 

140 NIT 6i6Y ich unas No. 1 200 

146 Annandale 634 8hf-ch dust 624 

148 Citrus 640 2 ch broorpek 310 

153 Selvawatte 655) 91 ch sou 105 

154 658 2 do fans 260 

157 SNT 667 6 ch pek sou 540 

158 670 2h-ch dust 150 

161 Kurunegalle est 

Co., Ltd. 69 5 ch pek sou 500 

162 682 2 do unas 200 

167 Monrovia 697 2 ch bro tea 210 

184 HJS 784 Q9hf-ch bro pek 540 

15 751 10 do pek 600 

190 Paradise 766 S8hf-ch dust 60) 

[Mr. H. John.] 

Lot. Box. Pkgs. Name, lb. 
1 AA 763 2 ch dust 200 
2 Mount Everest 766 11 hf-ch orpek 550 

10 Galloola 790 2 ch. dust 200 

15. Glentilt 805 7 do pek sou 665 

24 Yapame 832 6hich dust . 570 

28 Shawlands 844 6 do dust 450 

30 MG 850 8, do fans 640 

38L G RABI. Bp een unas 255 

37 LEL 871 8 do bro or pek 760 

40 880 38 do pek sou 256 

45 Icna 895 2 do pek sou 170 

46 898 7hfch_ bro or pek 

fans 490 

47 901 4 do dust 300 

61 PK 913 2 ch sou 156 

52 916 1 do 

lht-ch fans 173 

56 Mahagalatenne928 3 do  bropek 150 

57 931 5 do pekoe 250 

58 934 4 do pek sou 200 

68 Sinna Dua 961 6 ch pek sou 462 

69 964 1hf-ch dust 90 

70 967 1 ch red leaf 100 

83 Agra Ouvah 6 5hf-ch dust 485 

90 Gonavy Ne Ay On pek sou 475 

96 GB 45 7hf-ch fans 490 

97 48 4 ch seu 320, 

98 51 tlLhf-ch bro mix 70 

103 Agra Ouvah 66 7. ch pekoe 630 

107 Cleveland 78 12hf-ch pek sou 600 

108 81 4 do ans 320 

114 Patulpana 99 12 do pekoe 600 

125 Maskeliya 132 2 ch unas 200 

126 135, 6hf-ch fans 360 

127 188. 3 do dust 270 

128 KT 141 1 ch sou 109 

136 Claremont 165 5 do fans 475 

137 ' 168 2 do  pekdust 200 

141 Ottery 180 1 do dust 170 

142 ST 183 Lhf-ch bropek 50 


PRODUCE SALiS 


iS) | 


LIST. 


CEYLON 

Lot. Box. Pkux. Name. illo} Naren 
143 186 =3hf{-ch pekoe 168 27 
144 189 2 ch pek sou 100 24 
145 192 i do bro or pek Bn 31 
146 395 Whf-ch dust 58 25, 
160 Glassaugh 22 omen bro mix 30) 26 
161 P j 240% Seado bro or pek 312 36 
162 243 1 do bro pek fans 1”8 29 
163 KP 246 «Lhf-ch bro pek 6? 36 
164 K 249° 1 ch  pekoe Sines) 
169 Nahavilla 264 4 do pek fans 2-0 $3 
170 267 3 do sou 270 32 
an 270 2hf-ech aust 1€0 26 
184 Murraythwaite 309 4 ch bro pek fans 50!) 30 

85 Bie Zi QO eust 30 25 
188 Dalhousie 321 6hbf-ch or pek 270 51 
1x3 B24) 10 “do bro pek €60 42 
191 330 17 do pek No. 2 680, 33 
192 BBB) BIC) fans 1y5 31 


CEYLON COCOA SALES IN LONDON. 


(From Owr Commercial Correspondent.) 
Mincine Lane, November 24th. 


“Hitacpi Maru.”—MAK in estate mark, 23 
bags out. 

“Clan Sinclair..—JL in estate mark, 4 bags 
out. 

“ Hlphinstone.”—MAK, 40 bags out. 

““Clan McLean.”—1 AK in estate mark, 30 
bags out at 60s; MAKM in estate’ mark, estate 
cocoa, 50 bags out at 59s. 

“Clan Mciiean.”—R SS in estate mark, 10 bags 
out 58s; HGA in estate mark, 14 bags ont. 

“Clan Menzies.”—K in estate mark, estate 
cocoa, 10 bags sold at d3s. 

“ Glenochy.”—BC HGA in estate mark, 20 bags 
out; A in estate mark, 8 bags out at 59s. 

“Wakassa Maru.”—l JL in estate mark, 12 
bags out at 60s. 

“Clan Alpine.”—MK 16 bags sold at 59s. 

“ Kamakura Maru.”—CT HGA in estate mark, 
10 bags out; MM in estate mark, 2 bags out 
at 60s. 

“Clan McPherson.”—M in estate mark, 32 bags 
out. 

“Clan Fraser.’—NN in estate mark, estate 
cocoa, | bag out ; KH in estate mark, 1 bag out. 

“Hakata Maru.”’—Dickeria O, 5 bags out. 

“Duke of Fife.”—Dickeria D, 21 bags out. 

“Hitachi Mara.’-~Palle London 2, 20 bags sold 
at 56s 6d; ditto T, 5 bags sold at 56s 6d. 

““Stentor.”—Palli London 2, 14 bags sold at 
57s; ditto T, 5 bags sold at 56s 64; DKY Lon- 
don 1, 17 bags sold at 73s ; ditto 2! 5 bags sold 
at 56s; ditto T, 2 bags sold at 55s. 

“Clan Stuart."—HGA in estate mark, 4 bags 
sold at 61s. 

“ Laneashire.”—1 MUM in estate mark, 7 bag, 
out. 


“Clan Alpine.”“—GW No. 3, 3 bags sold at 50s. | 


CEYLON CARDAMOMS SALES IN 
LONDON. 


“ Stentor.’—Nella Oola O, 3 cases sold at 3s 
3d; ditto 1, 3 cases sold at 2s 9d; ditto 2, 1 
case sold at 1s 10s; ditto B&S, 1 case sold at 
1s 9d; ditto seed, 1 case sold at 2s 4d. 

“ Phyrhus.’—Wariagalla Mysore D, 1 case sold 
at Is lld ; 4 cases out. 

“Clan Stuart.’—Wariagalla Mysore ©, 1 case 
sold at 2s ld. . 

Umballa.”—DBEC in estate mark, Nillumally 
Mysore, 3 cases out at 4s. 

“Clan McLaren.” —Delpotonoya, 4 cases out at 2s. 

“Kamakura Maru.’—HGA Mysore, 2 cases out 
at Is 10d; MLM in estate mark, 6 cases out at 
Is i0d. , 

“Clan Campbell.”—WS A & Co. in estate mark, 
2 cases sold at 2s 1d; 1 case sold at 2s 3d; 1 
bag sold at 2s. 

*“Glenochy.°-—-WHD & Co. Nawanagalla No. 1, 
4 cases sold at 4s 4d. A 

“Clan McAlister.’ —M in estate mark, Mysore, 
2 cases sold at Ils 9d: 7 cases sold at Is 8d; 
AS in estate mark, Mysore, 3 cases sold at 1s 
9d; SS in estate mark, Mysore, 1 case out. 

“Menelaus.”—HGA in estate mark, Malabar, 
4 cases out at Is 9d. 

“Clan MecNeil.”-—HGA in estate mark, Mala- 
bar, 3 cases sold at 1s: 10d. 

* Nestor."—HGA in estate mark, Malabar, 2 
cases out. 

“Clan Stuart."—HGA in estate mark, 4 cases 
out. : 

‘* Klphinstone.”—JA in estate mark, Malabar, 
4 cases out at 2s. 

** Nestor.”—HGA 
cases out at 2s 2d. 

“Kamakura Maru.”—HGA 


in estate mark, Mysore, 4 


in estate mark, 


. Mysore, 5 cases out at 2s 3d. 


‘** Borneo.” —Elkadua seed, 3 cases sold at 2s 5d. 

““ Socotra.”—Deyanella O, 2 cases sold at 3s 
3d; A in estate mark, Mysore, 2 cases sold at 
Is 8d; 2 cases sold at 1s 9d. 

‘Olan McIntyre.”—JA in estate mark, 4 cases 
out. : 

“ Palawan.”—RQ C, 1 case out. 

“ Dardanus.”-—Nichola Oya No. 2, 1 case out; 
Elkadaua. ,3 cases out. 

“ Glengyle.’—WWN Ceylon Mysore Cardamoms 1, 
3 cases sold at 2s 10d. 

** Stentor.”—PBM 1, 1 case sold at 3s 10d; 
ditto 2, 1 case sold at 3s 8d; PBM, 2 cases out 
at 2s 10d. 

“* Arabia.”—CC C in estate mark, 1 case sold at 
2s 10d; 1 case sold at 2s Ild; 1 case sold at 
2s 5d; 2 cases sold at 2s 10d. 

‘* Historian.”—Gavatenne 3, 1 case sold at 2s; 
ditto 4, 3 cases out. 

“Clan Ranald.”—B in estate mark, Mysore, 11 
cases out at 2s 4d; 1 case sold at 2s id. 

‘““Dardanus.’—AM O in estate mark, 8 cases 


| sold at 1s 10d. 


‘Duke of Portland.”—MM, 3 cases out at 2s. 
‘* Bullionist.”—G in estate mark, 11 cases out. 


OBSERVER PRINTING WORKS. 
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TEA, COFFEE, CINCHONA,:COCOA,“AND- CARDAMOM SALES, 


Prick :—124 cents each 3 copres 


NO. 50 Cotomso, DrcEmBER 23, | 1899. 30 cents; 6 copies 4 rupee. 
; P P 
a 
COLOMBO SALES OF TEA Lot. Box. Pkgs. Name. Ib. o, 
121. Northcove 994 11 ch sou 1100 28 
LARGE LOTS. 123 Ella Oya 1000 16bf-ch bro pek 
——— aries fans 1040 32 
124 HEIL 1103 25 hf-c unas + 2125 28 
E. Benham & Co. 125 Rowley 006. 2L do bropek + 1050. 37 
[28,215 Ib.] 126, 1009 21 @o pek 105035 
127. D, in estate . [ 
Lot. Bex, Pkgs Na.ne. Ib c. mark 1912 20 bf-ch broorpek 1200 38 
ane 128 1015 36 do sou 12:09 <0 
1 Battalgalla 15 26 ch pek sou 1820 35 ibd : i ; my an 
2 Orpington 18 93 cb bropek 8820-5 bid | 130 ES cee nee fa ta 22 3 26 
21 35hf-ch broor pek 2100 36 bid | 131 Harrow DN BD SONS S pane 
3 paiaOl cht Gpek 7650 ga-bia.| 182 1027. 25 ch  pek 26500. 40 bid 
@ Dyesad doh ipekiisow 2850 - aitbia | 233 _ 1030:12 do veksou 1080 37 
5 30 30 do re ele 50 43 136 Knavesmire 1039 17 hf-ch or pek 50 39 
6 Hornsey Bathe. an oe aged Ga ‘3 1042 24 ch bro pek 2280. 37 
a Pepin hfsck- <breverpek 138 1045 27 do | pek 2205 35 
8 as SH en 139 1048.20 do peksou 1500 33 
5 141 Polatagama 1054 61 ch bro pek 4490 87 
AE NeRED OTE 142 1057-21 Ns or pek 1630 31 
i ) 143 :1090 24 do  pek 2890 33 
Messrs Forbes & Walker 144 1063 318 do pek sou 1800 29 
[803,854 tb.] 146 Kirklees 1069 30 hich breorpek 1800 40 
147 1072 23 ¢ or pek 2185 40 
Lot. ' Box. Pkgs. Name. Ib. c. 148 1075 22 do pek SDuaT 186 
1 Elfindale 634. 8 eh fans S00. 28 149 1078, 25 do pek sou 2125 33 
5 Walpita 616 27 ch bropek — 2700 33 151 i 1054 1¢ do dust 1900 2 
6 649 18 do pek 1800 37 153. Woodend 1090 26 ch bro pek 2600 3d 
8 Ettapolla 655 la hf-ch bro pek 810 38 154 1093 39 do — pek 3510-34 
12 Fiorence 667 30 ch pek 2640 88 155 1096 9 do pek sou 720 31 
13 670 16 <lo pek sou 1360 =. 35 157 Clyde 1102 52 ch bro pek 4680 37 
44 e 673 13 do sou 1105.33 158 1105 14 do broorpek 1400 36 
15 Mousakelle 676 27 ch  broor pek 2700 37bid | 159 1108 32 do — pek 2380 34 
16 679 11 do or pek 1100.37 160 1l1lL 12 do pek sou 1080 = 32 
17 682 11 do pek 1100.35 16. V, inestate 
20 Grange mark 1129 13 ch peksou 1235 30 
a Garden en 28 oh oa or pek 20001931 88 168 Gallawatte 1135 ° 11 ch bropek 1045 36 
cA ys Bae 169 1133 11 do pek 935 3k 
ze purscneney) Stage eh Eee cupeke Tee) Awa aoe DAWG Nits te bee pro nek 71/2700" 39 bid 
al ss wu 171 1144 32 do pek 1600 36 
26 see re do pek pou 1330 a 174 Ascet 1153 29 ch bro or pek 2909 55 
36 Carbery 330 Cay sone 1620 3 135 1156 11 do  broorpek 1100 35 
HB age Powitg ae: Nace Ee 176 1159 73 do bropek 6570 34 
2 aS a5 § oer 
44 New Peacock 763 12 do  peksou 1680 34 tee a os ao pre ate ieee a be 
46 769 24hkf-ch pekfans 1800 30 179 116R!'97 Sad! peer 2430 34 
51 Sirikandura 754 26 ch bro pek 2600 36 180 1171 33 do ee sou 2970 32 
787 29 do pek 2755 38 H P oe 
33 79028 do peksou 2070 31 Fee patie AU te Saas 
is 7 a haat bok 182 Middleten 1177 flhf-ch broorpek 1736 65 — 
54 19357 de rose ti : 183 1180 13 ch bropek 1236 47 bid 
: i Pa ars ie aa cD 184 1183 16 do ek 1440 42 
Be Palm Garden os 5 Se ok pe ee ee 186 Huanuco 1189 21hf-ch bro pek 1050» 32 
58 805 8 do Ls sou 800 30 es bie 3 do Per u is of 
shal ; i : 5 0 _pek so 5 
64 Kincora Gees cps -sebromek 8200" 4 190 Matale 1201 34hf-ch bro pek 1870 35 
6 os Fa pe PO eo eee (88 191 1204 14 ch — pek 1190 34 
Kelsitiva dnd’, yh SB tee Nets 1207 9 do  pek sou 765 82 
Braemar 853 40 ch broor pek 4000 38bid ae Sea ards ior ie cn agi os cee ep 
ib ope ac de aes ane a 212 Dunbar 1267 25 hf-ch broorpek 1250 54 
iG 9 97 i By 
79 Holton 868 17 ch beciere 1530 35 2 tee a8 hf-ch or pek 720 48 
80 $71 13 de pek 975 34 BiG IMGnGRAtAes oa nee Pat ee 
84 CSE 883 49hf-ch bropek .4955 40bid | ~~ ‘Gcylon, in est. 
8 ase oe eh perk p10 Re mark 1285 19hf-ch or pek 950 40 
7 Spel neta Meares meottine 219 1288 38 do bro pek 2280 42 
SU a 99) 5 95 > 
88 Agra Elbedde $95 25hf-ch bro pek 1250 53 peo ane 10 a6 Le sou Ta ES 
89 893 31 do broorpek 1860 52 593 110 BAG! in F 
90 9U1 57 do pek 3420 948 MeStAten Anke 
91 : 904 39 do  peksou 1950 41 BOAT: B hp a BS 
94 Monkswood 913 2t¢hf-ca bro pek 1200-57 , Forest Creek 1297 18 ¢ ro or pek 1980 57 
96 219 24 ch pek 2160 45 223 1360 20 do or pek 2000 45 
97 922 12 do pek sou 1020 41 224 3303 28 do pek No.1 2520 41 
98 925 11 do do No. 2 880 40 225 : 1306 30 do pek No. 2 8000 39 
99 ¥28 2ihf-ch fans 134440 226 Tavalam- 
jl Cotswold ee i a broipek 1180 44 tenne 13¢3 22 ch ee or pek 2200 38 
2 937. 1: (0) pe 170 36 227 1312 9 do pek 810 36 
103 941 12 do pek sou 900 33 229 Digdola 1318 13 ch bro pek 1170-37 bid 
108 Gokoowatte 955 7 ch pek fans 700 31 230 1321 16 aa do 950 38 
assara 231 1324 13 do pe 1040 3 
Group 958 15 ch bro or pek 1500 38bid | 232 1327 17 do — pek sou 1190 #8 
110 96L 17 do broorpek 1700 39bid | 233 1330 10 do bro pek 
111 964 16 do or pek 1440 39 fams 950 32 
ate aed 10 6 bek pay 38 235 TU eee A on broor pek 28u8 = 44 bid 
7 o) pek sou ¢ 35 246 133: do or vek Q5A2 48 
115 Tymawr 916 30hf-ch or pek 1500 = 42jbid | 237 1312 28 do  pek ; 2128s 
ig 38 a2 do pe® vaio aa 238 iealkende 1545 10 et ‘4 nek : 9U0 34 
7 Dine do pek sou 5 6 240 everle 1351. 94 hf-c ro pe 5:70 3 
118 Devonford 985 40hf-ch broorpek 2200 64 241 ‘ 1354 40 do pek. 2000-34 
119 985 13 ch or pek 1170 55 242 1357 18 do pek sou 91.0 33 


120 991 19 do pek sou 1520 41 244 1363 9 do dust 783 27 


2 


CEYLON | PRODUCE’ SALES LIST. 


Lot. Box. 
247 Hayes 1372 
248 1375 
249 1378 
250 1381 
251 Battawatte 1384 
252 - 1387 
253 1390 
257 Bloomfield 1402 
258 1405 
259 Pallagodde 1408 
260 141Lb 
261 1414 
262 1417 
263 1120 
264 1423 
265 1426 
266 Dammeria 1429 
267 1482 
268 1435 
269 Bloomfield 1438 
270 1441 
271 1444 
273 Maha Uva 1450 
266 Erracht 1471 
281 1474 
282 1477 
284 1483 
286 B, in estate 
mark 1489 
288 Dea Hila 1495 
289 se 1498 
290 1502 
293 Seenagolia 1503 
295: Galkadua 1516 
296 1519 
297 1522 
307__B, in estate 
mark 1552 
311 Erlsmere 156t 
312 1567 
313 1570 
316 Mariawatte 1579 
1582 
323 Beaumont 1600 
324 1603 
332 Pussella 1627 
333 1630 
334 1633 
335 Scrubs 1636 
336 1639. 
337 1642 
338 1645 
339 CN 1648 
340 MA J65L 
343 Ingrugalla 1660 
346 Beausejour 1669 
247 1672 
451 Torwood 1684 
352 1687 
333 1690 
355 Arapolakande 1696 
356 1699 


Weyungawattel708 
1711 
1714 


* St. Leonards- 


ea 1792 
1828 
1831 
1843 
1846 
1861 
1900 
1903 
1906 
1909 
1912 
1927 
1954 
1957 
1960 
1969 
197% 
1975 
1978 
1987 
1993 
1996 
1999 
2002 
2011 
2014 
2017 
2029 
2082 
2041 


on-S' 
Palmerston 
NBD 
Cc 
Pallagodde 
Halwature 


Warwick 


Chesterford 


Geragama 


Waratenne 


Geragama 


St. Heliers 


Pkgs, 


Name. Ib. 
bro or pek 2280 


bro pek 2500 
or pek 3825 
pes 4505 
ro pek 2970 
pek' 4465 
pek sou 1280 
bro pek 3199 
pek 1710 
broor pek 1400 
bro pek 2100 
or pek 1530 
pek 1190 
pek sou 1360 
sou 1080 
dust 1700 
broor pek 720 
or pek 2700 
bro pek 2800 
bro pek 3200 
pek 170 
pek sou 1045 
bro or pek 4440 
bro or pek 720 
bro pek 120 
pek 1960 
bro pek 
fans 855 
dust £00 
bro or pek 825 
or pek 1430 
ek 1450 
ro’ pek 1100 
bro pek 1430 
pe’ 1500 
pek sou 1100 
bro pek 240 
bro or pek 1080 
bro pek 2185 
pek 1900 
pek sou 153! 
ust 1¢40 
bro pek 2400 
or pek 4048 
bru pek 1287 
or pek 1296 
ek 1824 
ro or pek 1653 
bro pek &55 
pek 736 
pek scu 1450 
bro tea 1100 
pek suu 1190 
bro tea ie 
bro pek 1411 
ek 2000 
ro pek 3150 
pek 16:0 
ek sou 1092 
ro pek 6480 
pek 3120 
bro or pek 1045 
bro pek 1800 
pek 1600 
bro orpek 1155 
broor pek 700 
pek 1275 
bro mix 2125 
unast 855 
sou 1235 


bro or pek 1500 


bro pek 1500 
bro pek 1040 
pek 1640 
pek sou 850 
bro pek fans 2755 
bro pek 4100 
pek 4500 
pek sou 3160 
bro pek 4400 
pek 3700 
pek sov 2800 
fans 1350 
dust 1840 
bro or pek 1100 
bro pek 810 
pek 1710 
pek sou 1105 
bro or pek 935 
bro pek 1360 
pek 2805 
bro pek 760 

ek 720 

roorpek 760: 


2 bid 


qj 


Lot. Box. Pkgs. Name: lb, 
471 Patiagama 2044 20hf-ch broorpek 1100 
47% 9047 10 ch or pek 850 
473 2050 46 do k 3650 
474 2053 16 do ek sou 1280 
480 Maldeniya 2071 15 do ro or pek 1575 
481 2074 30 do or pek 2700 
482 2077 44 do  pek 3740 
483 2080 25 do pek sou 2125 
490 Bargany 2101 23hf-ch broorpek 1518 
491 2104 7 ch bro pek 735 
492 2107 13hf-ch or pek 715 
493 Kilkenny 21160 23 ch bro pek 2116 
494 2113 32 do bro pek 2€80 
495 Naseby 2116 20hf-ch broorpek 1160 
496 219 26 do bro or pek 1508 
497 2122 19 do or pek 874 
493 2125 15 do pek 780 
499 2125 13 do  peksou 702 
508 Great Valley, 

Ceylon, in 

est. mark 2155 18 do or pek 1620 

509 2158 42bf-ch bro pek 2310 

510 2161 25 ch pek 2250 

5)1 2164 21 do peksou 1575 

512 2167 12 do sou 900 

513 2170 10hf-ch dust 850 

514 Doranakande2173 10 ch bro pek 1000 

517 2182 9 do pek sou 810 

519 Pansalatenn22188 33 do bro pek 3185 

520 Glengariffe 2191 51hf-ch broorpek 3060 

521 . 2194 23 do or pek 1150 

522 2197 47 do bro pek 2632 

523 2200 15 ch ek sou 1250 

527 Amblakande 2212 24 do ro pek 2400 

528 2215 23 do pek 1955 

530 Vogan 2221 70 do bro pek 6650 

531 2224 52 do ek 4630 

535 Penrhos 2236 22hf-ch broorpek 1166 

536 2239 21 do or pek 945 

537 2242 35 ch ek 2975 

556 Fredsruhe 49 50 do ro pek 50c0 

564 Matale 73 40hf-ch bre pek 2200 

565 76 15 ch pek 1276 

566 79 9 do vpek sou 765 

567 Waitalawa 82 67hf-ch bro pek 2350 

568 85 8&2 do k 4100 

569 88 35 do pek sou 1750 

679 9t 14 do dust 1196 

571 Nugagalla 94 22 do bro pek 1100 

572 97 49 do pek 24:0 

576 Inverness 109 16 ch or pek 16¢e 

577 112 2thf-ch broorpek 1266 

578 115 13 ch pek 1170 

587 Bandara Eliyal42 68hf-ch or pek 3536 

58e 145 65 do  broorpek 4030 

5&9 148 29 ch pek 2465 

590 151 31 do pek sou 2480 

604 Cordeen 193 17hf-ch broorpek 1020 

605 196 24 ch bro pek 2520 

606 199 21 do or pek 1§90 

607 202 8 do pekNo.1 800 

608 205 34 do pe« 3060 

609 208 12bf-ch orpekfans 910 

{Messrs. Somervilie & Ce.— 
: $11,892 1b.) 

Lot Box. Pkgs. Name. lb, 
1 Oolapane 76) 11 ch dust 1320 
2 Hilandhu 772, 10 ch bro pek 1000 
3 775 10 do pek 950 
8 Nyanza 790 11 ch bro pek 1100 
9 793 12 do or pek 1140 

10 796 22 do pek 2090 

11 799 11 do pek sou 990 

13 SRK 805 10 ch pek sou 956 

15 811 6 do dust 900 

17 Mipitiakande 817 30hf-ch peksou 2550 

18 820 14 do pek fans 1160 

19 Ferriby 823 34hf-ch bro pek 1530 

20 826° 29 ch pek 2465 

PAL 829 16 do pek sou 1280 

25 Hanagama 841 23 ch bro pek 2300 

26 : 844 66 do ek 6770 

2% 847 9 do pek sou 810 

30 Wendura £56 10 ch bro pek 1010 

82 862 10 do pek sou 800 

34 Lonach 868 80hf-ch bro pek 4400 

35 871 31 ch pek 2635 

36 874 12 do pek sou 1020 

37 ON 877 49hf-ch bro pek 2695 

38 880 87 do pek 4350 

42 Kirrikelle $92, 82hf-ch broor pek 1856 

43 895 17 ch or pek 1700 

44 898 54 do 4968 


pek 


bid 


CEYLON. PRODUCE SALES EIST. 


262 RC T F, in es- 


Lot, Box. 
45 8 901 
49 Rambodde 913 
59 916 
51 919 
5g Nillicollay- 
watte 940 
59 i £43 
60 946 
64 Auburn 958 
€5 961 
69 Theberion 973 
70 976 
73 Mahatenne 985 
74 983 
78 Kurulugalla 1 
79 4 
83 - Galphele 16 
84 19 
85 22 
86 do B 25 
90 Ravenoya 37 
91 40 
93 Lower Dickoya 46 
94 49 
97 Kosgahahena | 58 
98 61 
103 Woodthorpe 76 
104 79 
105 8z 
114 Harangalla 109 
115 112 
116 115 
ay 7 118 
118 121 
121 Meddegodda 130 
122 133 
126 Hatdowa 145 
127 148 
128 151 
182 Lyndhurst 163 
133 166 
136 Ukuwela 175 
140 Salawe 187 
141 190 
142 193 
151 Neuchatel 220 
1:3 : 226 
154 229 
158 Hangranoyva 241 
163 Kurulugalla 256 
165 Rayigam 262 
166 265 
167 268 
168 271 
169 274 
174 F, in estate 
. mark 289 
175 Gartmore 292 
176 295 
177 298 
179 JMDM 304 
180 397 
184 Yarrow 319 
185 822 
187 Honiton 328 
188 331 
189 534 
192 Tiddydale 843 
193 346 
194 349 
195 Gangwarily 352 
197 358 
199 Hopewell 364 
200 387 
201 370 
202 373 
203 Doragalla 076 
204 379 
205 382 
207 388 
214 Welgampola 514 
27MM 523, 
224 Roseneath 544 
225 547 
226 550 
36 Kuralana 580 
242 Neboda 593 
243 691 
244 604 
245 607 
251 Ranasingha- 
patana 625 
252 628 
253 631 
257 D 643 


Pkgs. . 
10 hf-ch 
15 hf-ch 
27 do 
18 do 


15 hf-ch 
i8 ch 


11 hf-ch 
68 hf-ch 
32 ch 
13 do 
12 ch 
16 do 
38 hf-ch 
39 do 
32 kf-ch 
18 ch 
18 do 
19 hf-ch 
20 ch 


Name. 
dust 

bro or pek 
bro pek 
pek 


pek 
bro or pek 
eK 


fans 

bro or pek 
bro pek 
pek fans 
pek sou 


bro or pek 
pek 

pek sou 
bro pek 


Ib. 


800 
$25 
1350 
90 


870 
1476 
1995 
1200 

765 
3200 


bid 


Lot. Box. . 
tate mark 658 
363 661 
264 664 
265 667 
271 Marigold 685 
277 688 
275 Siriniwasa 697 
276 700 
277 703 
285 Oakham UEC 
288 730 
287 733 
Lot. Box. 
6 W, in est. mark 354 
10 Eladuwa 366 
11 369 
14 Coslande 378 
15 381 
19 Kila 893 
20 396 
21 399 
22 402 
23 Glentilt 405 
24 408 
25 Koslanda 411 
26 414 
30 Kotuagedera 426 
31 429 
34 Alplakande 438 
39 Galella 453 
42 462 
444N 468 
45 Bellongalla 71 
46 Gonavy 474 
47 477 
62 Uda 492 
53 495 
54 St. John’s 498 
56 501 
56 504 
61 Mossend 519 
62 522 
63 625 
71 Rondura 549 
72 552 
73 655 
74 558 
76 Agra Ouvah 664 
G7 667 
78 570 
79 573 
80 Glasgow 576 
8L 579 
82 582 
83 585 
84 588 
85 Callander 61 
100 Gangawatte 636 
101 639 
102. Kadien Lena 642 
103 645 
105 Little Valley 651 
106 654 
107 657 
110 LW, Ceylon 666 
111 K 669 
114 Ferndale 678 
115 Claremont 681 
116 684 
122 Kolapatna 702 
123 Mandarawatte 705 
124. Myragsnga 708 
125 711 
126 714 
127 N17 
129 2123 
131 729 
132 Glassaugh 782 
133 735 
134 738 
135 741 
137 Perth 747 
138 750 
147. Rookwood 17 
148 780 
149 783 
150 Bellongalla 786 
151 Glentilt 789 
152 792 


Name. Ib. 

bro pek 1400 
pek 1800 
pek sou 1955 
bro pek fans 700 
bro pek 4125 
pek 1100 
bro pek 1995 
per 2090 
pek sou 1530 
bro pek 1260 
or pek 760 
pek 1350 


(Mr. BE. John. — 223,982 1b.] 


Pkgs. 


do 


Name. 


pekoe 
or pek 
pekoe 
bro.pek 
ekoe 
ro or pek 
pekoe 
pek sou 
fans 


bro.or pek 

or pek 

pekoe 

bro or pek 

or pek 

pekoe 

or pek 

bro pek 

pekoe 

pek sou 

bro or pek 
No. 1 

bro ox pek 
No. 2 

or pek 

pekoe 

bro or pek 

bro pek 

or pek 

pekoe 

fans 

bro or pek 

or pek 

pekoe 

bro or pek 
dust 

congou 

bro pek 

pekoe 

pek sou 

pek sou 

pekoe 

or pek 

bro or pek 

pekoe 

bro pek 

or pek 

bro pek 

bro or pek 

pekoe 

pek sou 

dust 

fans 

or pek 

bro or pek 

pexoe 

dust 

bro or pek 

pekoe 

bro or pek 

pekoe 

pek sou 

bro pek 

bro pek 

pekoe 


Ib. 


700 
760 
1800 
935 
1350 
6000 
2210 
3280 
1080 
3400 
1300 
935 
1350 
2300 
1260 
830 
1200 
720 
765 
1736 
2050 


35 


36 bid 
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Lot. Box, Pkgs. | Name. lb. c’ Lot. Bea. Pkes. Name Ib. 
153 Mocha 795 14 ch bro or pek 1400 60 A fans 70 
154 798 12 do or pek 1140 50 140 Knadvesmire 1051 4 hf-ch dust Biv 
155 801 15 do pekoe 1350 42 bid 145 Polatagama 10663 ch dust 450 
156 , 804. 9 do 2k sou 765 41 150 Kirklees 1081 6 do pek fans 660 
157. Evalgolla 307 40 hf-ch ‘bro pek 2000 87 bid | 152 D 1037 6 ch 
158 810 69 do  pekoe 2655 34 lhf-ch sou 26 
162. Ottery 822 31 ch  breorpek 3100 38bid | 156 Woodend 1099 2 ch = dust - 280 
163 825 14 do or pek 1260 439. 161 Clyde * 1114 3 ch dust 450 
164 828 16 de pekoe 1520 36 162 V,in estate ’ 
169 Eadella 843 14 do broorpek 1400 36bid mark 1117 1 ch bro or pek 110 
170 846 17 do  bropek 1700 =34 bid | 163 1120 2 do or pek 140 
171 819 24 do  bropek 2400 34bid | 164 1123 3 do pek 210 
172 852 24 do  pekoe 2400 38 | 165 1126 1hf-ch pek son 40 
173 855 do  peksou glu 32 | 167 1132 6 ch dust 480 
174 858 Q9hfch dust 720 25 |; 172 BDWG 1147 Yhf-ch pek+ou 470 
175 A + ‘861 13 ch dust 2184 25 185 Middleton 1186 5hf-ch dust 425 
176 Perth 864 53 do broorpek 5194 38 189 Huanuco 1198 6hf-ch fans 486 
180 Vincit 876 14 do bio pek 1260 34bid | 193 Matale 1210 6 do dust 40) 
181 879 13 do pekoe 1170 32 194 Etlamulle 1218 2 bag red leaf 100 
184 M 888 11 do dust 1848 24 bid 195 Bambragalla 1216 6hf-ch bro or pek 360 
185 Bellongalla 891 21 do © pekoe 1680 31 196 121910 do or pek 5v0 
: . 197 1222 5 do pek 250 
: 198 12254 ae ee sou 200 
A 3. 199 12278 61 ts) wet 80 
SM WE OL 21 St. Edwards 1284 11 ch bro pek 638 
203 4 240.7 do pek sou 392 
BE. Benhsm & Co. 204 Maligatenne ee 6 ch a a 630 
i : 265 1246 5 do ro pe’ 600 
Lot. Box. Pkgs. Name. Ib. c. aie 12497 do “ipek Pp ang 
. 9 Hornsey 89 3 ch fans 270, 2a 207 1252.1 do pek 75 
208 1255 5 do pek sou 450 
ro a 269 1258 1 do do 62 
(Messrs. Forbes & Walker] 210 1461 1 do dust — 100 
211 1264 1 do bro mix 90 
Lot Box Pkgs. Name. Ib. e¢. 215 DBR 1216 Shfeh bro pek fans $00 
7 Walpita 657°°8 ch peksou 640 30 216 1279 2 do  pek sou 160 
9 Kttapolla 658 5hfech pek 280 35 ae 1283/1 do dust 70 
10 661 4 do sou 224 28 228 Tavalam- 
11 664 2 do dust 132 85 tenne 1816 1 ch dust 12) 
18 Mousakelle 685 2 ch sou 200 30 234 Digdola 1338 5 ch sou 400 
19 688 4hf-ch dust 31027 239 Beverley 1348 3 ch broorpek’ 195 
22 Grange } 243 1360 lhf-ch bropekfans 60 
Garden 697. 3 ch pek sou 300 = 31 245 BR, in estate ‘ : 
28 700 5hf-ch dust 425 27 mark 1366 5 ch ,pek 510 
27 Strathspey 712 7 ch sou 637 24 946 1369 lhf-ch dust 60 
:28 715.3 do dust 345 27 272 Bloomfield 1447 8 ch pek fans 630 
33 B 730 3 do bro pek 285 35 283 Erracht 1480 10 ch pek sou 650 
34 733 4 do 289 1486 2 do bro pekdust 310 
lhf-ch pek 455 3L 287 DeaElla 1192 zhf-ch bro or flowery 
35 28a 736 3 ch pek sou 300 29 pe 116 
37 Carberry 742 2 ch bro or pek 2.0 34 991 1504 7 do pek sou 350 
39 748: 7 do pek sou 630 32 292 1507 7 do tans 450 
40 75L 2 do bro tea 180 31 294. Galkdua 1513 2 ch bro or pek 210 
41 754 1 do dust 140 25 298 1525 1 do fans 133 
42 GK 757° 5 ch bro tea 480 27 299 1528 1 do | sou 80 
45 New Peacock 766 10hf-ch bro mix 5u0 27 300 S 15312 «ch sou 146 
47 Igalkande 772 7 ch pek 630 33 301 K 153405 ach pek sou 100 
48 _ 775 1 do sou 70 28 302 15387 2% do dust 320 
49 LGF, in estate 303 SS F, in estate & 
mark 778 5 ch sou 550 30 mark 1540 5hf-ch bro’pek 230 
50 781 8 do dust 630 26 304 1543 6 do per sou 305 
55 Sirikandura 796 2 ch red leaf 188 25 305 1546 2 do dust 106 
69 Palm Garden 808 1 ch fans 2) 309 Opalgalla 1558 5 ch dust 400 
60 811.1 do congou 96 27 310 NS6L- 3) ich rel leaf 219 
61 Kaduruwan- 314 Erlsmere 1573 4 ch pek sou 352 
dola £14 1 ch bro pek 110 35 315 1576 & do dust 170 
62 t17 1 do pek 100-32 | 818 Kennington 1585 5 ch fans 600 
63 620 1 do pek sou 10 = 30 319 1588 7 do or pek 609 
67 Hurstpier- | 320 1591 5 do dust 650 
point 832 6 ch bro pek 588 33 3/5 Beawmont 1606 8hf-ch fans 688 
68 35 4 do  pek 364 32 | 326 S V, in estate 
69 838 2 do pek sou 186 380 \ merk 1609 7hf-ch fans 504 
70 841 2 do dust 236 27 | 827 1612 7 do dust 595 
71 844 1 do fans 84 27 328 Kabragalla 1615 7 do bro tea 385 
72 847° 1 do bro mix 62 26 329 1618 8 do dust 254 
73 850 1 do congou 61 26 330 AG 1621 3 ch pek sou 360 
77 Kelaneiya and 331 1624 1 do dust 144 
Braemar 862 3 ch sou 300 31 341. MA 1654 7 ch sou 525 
73 865 5hf-ch dust 400 26 342 1657 4 do dust 520 
81 Holton 874 8 ch pek sou 640 30 314 Ingurugalla 1663 4 ch red leaf 363 
82 BA 877 1 ch dust 75 25 345 Beausejour 1666 15 box bro pek 330 
83 480 1 de red leaf 100 23 348 1675 2 ch pek sou 170 
92 XX 907 5hf-ch fans 350 33 349 1678 thf-ch bropekfan 120 
vs 910 7 do dust ~* 560 26 359 1¢81 5 do dust 4.0. 
95 Monkswood 916 5 do orpek 225-59 354 Arapolakan- 
100 931 4 do dust 800 26 de 1@388 5 ch bro or pek 550 
104 Cotswold 943 2 ch sou 150 27 85 fv@2 4 do pek sou 360 
105 946 2 do dust 170 27 358 1705 2 do dust 220 
106 Ookoowatte 949 1 ch sou 95 29 862 Weyuga- 
107 , 952 3 do dust 345 25 watte 1717 2 ch yek sou 160 
114 Passara 363 1720 2hfch dust 160 
Group 973 1 ch fans 65 80 364 Tembili- 
122 CNM 997 5 ch dust 450 26 galla 1723 9hf-ch bro pek 495 
129 D, in estate 365 1725 10 do or pek 500 
mark 1018 9hf-ch fans 540 81 366 1729 65 ch pek 450 
14 Harrow 1033 2 do dust 160 26 367 1782 3 do pek sou 270 
125 1036 1 do bro or pek 368 1785 1hf-ch dust 80 


7 


Lot. Box, Pkgs. Name. lb. 
388 BDWP 1795 1 ch bro pek No.2 90 
389 1793 i do pek No. 2 80 
390 1801 1 do pek sou No. 2 80. 
391 1804 3hf-ch dust 255 
401 Palmerston 1834 2hf-ch bro or pek 
f.ns 140 
402 1837 1 do bro mix 70 
403 1840 2 do dust 160 
406 Stafford 1849 1¢ do  b.oor pek 600 
407 185: 4 ch or pek 330 
408 1855 7 do  pek 595 
409 : 1858 3 do  peksou 240 
411 VPingarawa 1864 5 ch dust 500 
431 Queensland 1924 3 ch bro or pek 294 
433 Okande 1930 5hf-ch dust 75 
444 Warwick 1963 do pek fans £20. 
445 1966 & do dust 680 
450 Chesterford 1981 1 ch congou 90 
451 1984 2 do bro tea 200 
453 Gangawatte 1990 6hf-ch broorpek 351 
458 Geragama, 
Invoice No. 752005 5hf-ch fans 375 
459 2008 4 do dust 320 
463 Waratenne, 
Involce No. 76 2020 6 ch pek sou 540 
464 2023 8hf-ch fans 060 
465 : 20.6 7 do dust 595 
475 Peak Sha- ‘ 
dow 2056 6 ch bro pek 540 
476 2059 7 do pek 560 
477 2062 2 do pek fans 200 
478 2065 IL do bro mix 80 
479 2068 1 do dust 130 
484 ‘Xaldeniya 2083 6 ch sou 540 
486 2036 2 do pek fans 200 
426 2089 2 do dust 300 
487 Relugas 2092 5 ch dust 650 
515 Doranakan- 
de 2176 3 ch pek 285 
516 2179 2 do pek No. 2 180 
518 2185 1 do dust 105 
524 Glengariffe 2203 8hf-ch dust 640 
525 New Gal- 
way 2206 2 do bro pek 120 
5-6 9209 7 do  pek 335 
529 Amblakan- 
de 2218 8 ch pek sou 640 
5632 Vogan 2227 6 do  peksou 480 
583 2230 7hf-ch dust 595 
534 2233 3 ‘ch bro pek fans 330 
538 Penrhos 2245 7 ch pek sou 560 
639 2248 3hf-ch fans 231 
579 Inverness 118 5 ch pak sou 450 
580 121 5hf-ch dust 425 
591 Bandara E 
Eliya 154 Ghf-ch dust 540 
592 15741 chi red leaf 100 
610 Coreen 211 5hf-ch dust 400 
{Messrs. Somerville & Co.] 
Lov Box. Pkgs. Nanie. lb. 
4 ASW 778 12hfch bro pek 600 
6 78112 do  pek 600 
6 784 2 do pek sou 90 
7 787 1. do dust 50 
12 Nyanza 802 2 ch fans 200 
14 SRK 808 1 ch sou 100 
16 814 2 do bro tea 200 
22 Ferriby 832 6 ch sou 570 
28 835 9hf-ch fang 450 
24 828 5 do dust 375 
28 Hanagama 850 1 ch sou 109 
2! 853 1 do fans 120 
3L Wendura 859 Shf-ch pek 610 
33 865.2 do dust 146 
3y N 883 7hf-ch pek sou 595 
40 886 4 do dust . 320 
41 889 6 ch bro mix 546 
46 S 904 12hf-ch bro tea 600 
47 A 907 4hf-ch dust 320 
48 910 6 do bro tea 300 
52 Rambodde 922 8hfch pek sou 400 
52a, 922a 1 do fans 70 
61 Nillicollay- 
watte 949 4 ch pek sou 328 
62 952 2hfch dust 169 
63 955 2 do fans 150 
66 Auburn 961 8 ch pek sou 624 
67 967 lhf-ch fans 70 
68 : 970 1 do dust 86 
71 Theberton 979 3 ch pek sou 270 
72 982 3 do fans 200 
75 Mahatenne 991.2 ch pek sou 200 
76 994.1 do dust 100. 
77 997. Lhf-ch red leaf 55 


CEYLON PRODUCE SALES LIST. 


nS 


Lot. 


80 Kurulugalla 7 5 ch 
81 KG A, in estate 
mark 10 1 ch 
82 135 Lido 
87 Galphele B 28 5 ch 
58 31 3 do 
89 o4 3 do 
92 Ravenoya 45 2 hf-ch 
95 Blackburn 562 lhfch 
96 - 55 2 do 
99 Kosgahahena 64 4 ch 
100 , 67 3 hf-ch 
101 70 1 do 
102 73 2 do 
106 Woodthorpe 85 3 ch 
107 88 2hf ch 
119 Harangalla 121 S ch 
120 127 6 do 
123 Meddegodda 136 6 hf-ch 
124 139 6 do 
125 142 1 do 
129 Hatdowa 154 1 ch 
130 157 6 do 
131 d 160 2 do 
134 Lyndhurst 169 12 hf-ch 
135 172 2 do 
143 Salawe 196 5 ch 
144 199 1 do 
145 Oakham 202 19 box 
152 Neuchatel 223 2 ch 
155 Neuchatel 232 2 ch 
156 Hangranoya 235 5 ch 
157 238 6 hf-ch 
159 Ok, in estate 
mark 244 3 ch 
160 247 3 do 
161 250 4 do 
162 253 Lhf-ch 
164 K G A, in es- 
tate mark 259 1 ch 
170 F A, in estate 
mark) 277 4 ch 
171 280 7 hf-ch 
172 283 5 do 
173 F in estate 
mark 286 6 hf-ch 
178 Gartmore 301. 7 hf-ch 
181 JMDM 310 6 ch 
182 313 3 do 
183 316 1 do 
186 Y, in estate 
mark 325 1hf-ch 
190 Honiton 337 3 hf-ch 
191 340 4 do 
196 Gangwarily 355 6 hf-ch 
198 861 4 ch 
206 Doragalla 385 7 ch 
208 Maddagedera 391 1 ch 
209 . 894 2 do 
210 397 3 do 
211 Walgampola 505 11 hf-ch 
212 508 4 do 
213 511 6 do 
215 517 10 do 
216 520 2 do 
227 Roseneath 553 2 hf-ch 
228 556 1 ch 
237 Kuralana 583 7 ch 
238 586 2 do 
1 hf-ch 
239 589 5 ch 
240 591 1 do 
241 595 1 ch 
i hf-ch 
246 Neboda . 610 5 hfech 
247 Sangaly Toppe 613 2 hf-ch 
248 616 3 do 
249 619 3 do 
250 F 622 1 ch 
254 Ranasingha- 
patna 634 5 hf-ch 
255 637 2 ch 
256 Danwella 646 10 ch 
1 hf-ch 
258 D 646 4 ch 
259 649 3 do 
260 652 1 do 
26 655 1 do 
266 RCT F, in 
estate mark 670 38 hf-ch 
267 AGT 673 6 ch 
268 676 7 do 
269 L 679 2 ch 
270 682 4 do 
aU Marigold 691 10 hf-ch 


694 5 do 


dust 

dust 

fans 

sou 

pek sou 
dust 
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pek dust 
bro or pek 
bro or pek 
dust 
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fans 
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pek sou 
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pek sou © 
dust 

pek sou 
fans 
dust 


dust, 
fans 
dust ° 
dus‘ 
red leaf 
pek sou 
or pek 
pek 
pek sou 
bro or pek 
or pek 


pek sou 


unas 
dust 
red leaf 


dust 
bro tea 
pek dust 
red leaf 
unas 


dust 
red leaf 
pek fans 


pek 

pek sou 

bro pek dust 
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dust 

bro pek 
pek sou 
fans 
dust 
pek sou 
pek fans 


bid 


6 CEYLON 


PRODUCE SALES LIST. 


Lot, Box. Pkgs. Name. lb, c. 
278 Siriniwasa 706 2 ch bro pek fans 190 34 
279 709 2 do dust 310 25 
280 712 1 do sou 70 25 
281 H, in estate 

mark 715 lhf-ch bro pek 60 33 
282 718 Lt do pek 55 31 
283 721 3 do pek sou 150 29 
284 724 1 do dust 80 25 
288 Oakham 736 5 ch pek sou 475 35 
269 739 2hf-ch pek fans 15027 


290 D 742 3 ch sou 246 20 


[Mr. EH. John.j 


Lot. - Box. Pkgs. Name, hey @ 
1 St. Julia 389 5hf-ch bropek 275 31 
2} 342 38 do pekoe 150 29 
3 345 1 do pek sou 50 26 
4 348 2% do fans 100 24 
5 W,inest.mark351 6 do bro pek 390 34 
4 357 1 do dust 85 26 
8 3609 2 ch bro mix 200 25 
9 Eladuwa 363 5 do bro pek 550 34 

12 3872 7 do pek sou 630 30 

13 875 1 do mixed 128 2] 

, 16 Coslande 384 2% do pek sou 190 31 

17 387 3 do congou 255 30 

18 390 2 do fans 220 $1 

27 Koslanda 417 2 do pek sou 190 31 

28 420 38 do congou 255 30 

29 423 2 do fans 220 81 

32 Kotuagedera 432 1 do pek sou 90 29 

33 435 2%hf-ch bropek fans 140 28 

38 Galella 450 6 ch or pek 510 48 

40 456 4 do pekoe | 260 38 

41 459 2 do  pek sou 180 38 

43 465 38bags red leaf 142 val 

48 CGonavy - 480 4 ch pek sou 380 33 

49 483 3hf-ch fans - 240 27 

50 486 2 do dust 160 26 

Bl: 489 1 do congou 85 30 

57 SW 607 4 ch pek No. 2 412 32 

58 510 1 do pekoe 90 32 

59 8 513 7bf-ch fans 525 51 

60 * 6161 do dust 100 25 

64 Mossend 5628 8 do fans 480 2 

65 Kandaloya 53L 12 do fans 600 32 

66 534 18 do dust 650 26 

67 537 6 do bro tea 240 28 

68 Theresia 549 2 ch bro pekfans 200 38 

69 543. dhf-ch dust 490 26 

70 546 1 ch sou 90 33 

75 Rondura F6l 2 do dust 220 28 

86 Callander 594 10hf-ch or pek 570 40 

98 XYZ 630 5 do pek dust 450 25 

99 633 2 do sou 68 27 

104 Little Valley 648 7 ch or pek 595 42 

108 660 S8hf-ch broorpek 400 48 bid 

109 Kataboola 663 8 ch unas 620 5 

112 The Farm 672 5 do dust 400 25 

113. Marakona 675 2 do dust 200 25 

117. Claremont 687 4 do fans 380 32 

128 Myraganga 720 5 do bro mix 425 26 

150 ; 726 2hf-ch dust No.2 170 24 

136 MG 741 6 do fans 456 30 

139 Perth 753 15 do pek sou 525 33 

140 756 4 do dust 300 26 

146 PKT 774 2 ch unas 190 28 

159 Evalgolla 813 5hf-ch peksou 200 31 

160 816 6 do fans 390 32 

161 819 2 do dust 160 25 

165 Ottery 83! 1 ch dust 170 28 

166 BB 834 6 do pekoe 570 30 

167 837 7 do sou 630 20 

163 840 4hf-ch fans : 260 28 

177 “Perth 867 7 ch  pekoe 560 = 36 

182 Vincit £82 8 do pek sou 270 30 

183 885 i do bro pek fans 120 31 


CEYLON COFFEE SALES IN LONDON. 


(From Our Commercial Correspondent.) 
Minoineg LAN#E,: December 1st. 


“ Hitachi Maru.”—Standard Company, St. Leo- 
nards 2, 1 cask out at 80s, 70s refused; S, 4 
casks and 1 barrel out at 64s, 61s refused ; PB 
1 cask out; SLT in estate mark, 1 barrel sold 
at 21s 6d; Standard Company, St. Leonards, 1 
tierce sold at 21s 6d; S, 1 cask and 1 barrel 
sold at 21s 6d; PB, 1 barrel sold at 2s 6d; 
Gordon 2, 1 tierce out; S, 1 cask and 1 barrel 


out at 66s; GD T in estate mark, 1 barrel sold 
at 30s; Gonomatava 1, 1 barrel out; ditto 2, 1 
cask out; ditto S, 1 cask and 1 barrel out; 
ditto PB, 1 barrel out; GM1'T in estate mark, 
1 barrel out ; Berragalla 1, 1 barrel out; ditto 2, 
2 casks out; ditto PB, 1 barrel sold at 98s; 
BRG T in estate mark, 1 barrel out at 35s. 


CEYLON CINNAMON 
LONDON. 


SALES IN 


‘“Formosa” CA London,?2 bales and 1 parcel out at 
1s 5d; 10 bales out at 1s 1d: 2 bales and 1 parcel out 
at 1s; 1 bale and1 parcel out at 94d; 1 bale and 
Lipazeel out at 9d; 3 bags out at 7d; 4 bags out at 


“Kamakura Maru”.—CPI 113 in estate mark, 3 
bales out at 1s 2d ;10 bales out at 10d; 6 bales out 
at 94d; 8 bales out at 8d; F in estate mark, Ekella 
Plantation, 10 bales outat 1s; 10 bales out at 10d; 
19 bales out at 94d; 20 bales out at 9d; 6 bales 
out at 8d. 


““Clan Menzies”’.—K inestate mark, Mahawatte 
Plantation, 10 bales out at 9d; K in estate mark, 
34 bales out at 4d. 

““Diomed”.—F in estate mark, Ekelle Planta- 
tion 10 bales out at 1s; 25 bales out at 105d; 23 
bales out at 92d; 11 bales out at 9d; 4 bales out 
at 8d. 

“Clan McLaren”.—F in estate mark, Ekella 
Plantation, 10 bales out at 1s 1d; 25 bales out at 
10d ; 13 bales out at 94d ; 2 bales out at 84d. 

‘““Bombay’.—H in estate mark, Ekella planta- 
tion, 5 bales out at 1s; 35 bales out at 10d ; M in 
estate mark, Ekella Plantation, 37 bales out at 
Bhd 8 bales out at 84d; 2 bales and 1 bag out 
at 9 


“Hitachi Maru”.—H in estate mark, Ekella 
Plantation, 4 bales out at 1s 1d; 15 bales out at 
ies 7 bales out at 10d; 5 bales and 1 bag out 
at 9d. 


“‘Menelaus’..—F in estate mark, Ekella Plant- 
ation, 6 bales out at 1s; 36 bales out at 10d; 30 
bales out at 93d; 13 bales out at 9d; 2 bales out 
at 8d. 


“ Jumna”.—DB&Co. in estate mark, Ekella 
Plantation London, 20 bales out at 1s ; 50 bales out 
at 103d ; 28 bales out at 93d ; 4 bales out at 9d. 

“Clan Menzies *_DBPS 396 in estate mark, 
Ekella Plantation London, 4 bales out at 9d; 
DB&Co. 54 in estate mark, Ekella Plantation 
New York, 4 bales out. 


“Clan MacAlister”.—PB&Co. 400 in estate 
mark, Ekella Plantation, 10 bales out at 1s; 25 
pales out at 103d ; 16 bales out at 93d; 2 bales out 
at 9d. E 

“Duke of Portland”.—DB&Co. 606 in estate 
mark, Ekella Plantation London 1899, 1 bale out 
at 1s 3d; 4 bales out at 1s 2d; 4 bales out at 1s 
1d ; -1 bale out at 1s; 1 bale out at 93d ; 1 bale out 
at 9d ; DB&Co 407 in estate mark, Ekella Planta- 
tion London 1899, 88 bales. out at 94d ; DB&Co. 408 
in estate mark, Ekella Plantation London 1899, 
26 bales out at 1s ; 50 bales out at 104d; BD&Co. 
408 in estatate mark, Ekella Plantation London 
1899, 28 bales out at 9:d; 4 bales oui at 9d. 

“Duke of Norfolk”.—DB&Co. 409 in estate 
mark, Hkella Plantation London, 150 bales out ; 
DB&Co. 408 in estate mark, 25 bales out; DB&Co. 
408 in estate mark, Ekella Plantation London, O, 
100 bales out; 71 bales out ; DB&Co. in estate 
mark, C, 36 bales out; 188 bales out. 

“* Menelaus ”;—DB&Co. in estate mark, Ekella 
Be ar 1899, 6 bales out at 103d ; 29 bales out 
a 7 

“Duke of Portland ”.—M in estate mark, Ekella 
Plantation, 1 bale out at 1s; 8 bales out at 103d ; 
14 bales out at 94d ; 13 bales out at 94; 1 bale out 
at 1Id ; SM in estate mark, Mahatte Plantation, 
1 bale out at 11d ; 7 bales out at 9d. 


o 


ene”: 


CEYLON PRODUCE SALES LIST. 7 


a ttt dEttdE sneered 


WILD CINNAMON. 


“Clan McIntyre.’—F in estate mark, Ekelle 
Plantation, 6 bales out at 1s; 38 bales out at 10d ; 
29 bales out at 94d; 5 bales out at 9d: 5 bales 
out at 8d; DSS in estate mark, 6 bales out at 
44d ; 18 bales out at 4d; 72 bales aut at 3d. 

“Kamakura Maru.”—HMS & Co. in estate 
mark, 92 bales out at 4d. @ 

“Dardanus.”’—M in estate mark, 75 bales out 
at 3éd. 

ss Clan McLaren.” —L in estate mark, Mahawatta 
Plantation, 11 bales out at 6d; 50 bales out at 
31d; 18 bales out at 3d. 

“Tosa Maru.”—DSS, in estate mark, 5 bales 
out at 6d; 12 bales out at5d; 50 bales out at at. 

“ Bombay.”—A In estate mark, Mahawatta 
Plantation, 5 bales out at 7}d: Kin estate mark, 
7 bales out at 8d; Lin estate mark, 1 bale out 
at 3d. 

“‘QOmrah.”—HMS & Co. in estate mark, 3 bales 
out at 73d; 40 bales out at 34d ; 4 bales out at 3d. 

“Glan Sinelair.”—-KK in estate mark 43 bales 
out at 33d. 

“ Wakasa Maru.’—RS in estate mark, 27 bales 
out 33d. 

“ Hitachi Maru.”—DSS in estate mark, 1 bale 
out at 6d; 2 bales out. at 5d ; 32 bales ont at 33d. 

“ Clan Macalister.’”—DSS in estate mark, 4 bales 
out at 6d; 14 bales out at 4d ; 62 bales out at 3d. 

*“Menelaus.”—HMS & Co. in estate mark, 140 
bales out at 43d. 

“Olan McIntyre.”—MDJ in estate mark, 8 bales 
out at 53d; 38 bales out at 4d; MDJ 168 bales 
out at 34d;.MAK inestate mark, 5 bales out at 
5d; 24 bales out at 35; R in estate mark, 48 
bales out at 4d; 100 bales out at 35; RS in estate 
mark, 14 bales out at 4d; RM 31 bales out at 33d. 


CINNAMON CHIPS, BARK, ETC. 


“Duke of Norfolk.”—H1. 143 out. 
“Bingo Maru.”—CP J 104 in estate mark, 50 bales 
out at 3hd. 

“Wakasa Maru.”—RS in estate mark, 209 bales 
out at 3d. 


“*Dardanus.”—I M in estate mark, 47 bales out 
at 3d; 2104 bales out at 34d; 3 bales out at 3d; 
2 104 bales out at 23d. : 

““Clan MacLaren.”—W in state mark, 109 bales 
out at 25d; SS in estate mark, 15 bales out at 
3d; 105 bales out at 1s 3d. 

“Clan Chisholm.”—MM 
bales out at 23d. 

““Clan MacLaren.’—D in estate mark, 62 bales 
out in 2d. 

“Bombay.”—MS in estate mark, 195 bales out 
at 24d; RS in cstate mark, 75 bales out at 24d. 

‘“‘Hitachi Maru.”—B DSS in estate mark, 67 
bales out at 24d; JL in in estate mark, 82 bales 
out at 23d. 

*“Glengyle."-—HMS &’Co. in estate mark, 156 
bales out at 23d. 


“Omrah.”—HMS & Co. in estate mark, [53 
bales out at 24d; 16 bales out at 33. 

“Tosa Maru.”—DSS in estate mark, 33 bales 
out 3d; VK in estate mark, 9 bales out at 24d. 

“ Clan Sinclair."—JL in estate mark, 115 bales 
out at 23d. 

Mote ae in estate mark, 84 bales out 
a 4 

“Duke of Norfolk.”—JL in estate mark, 940 
bags out. 

‘“ Duke of Portland.” —HMS & Co. in estate mark, 
Ekelie Plantation, 1 bale out at 10d; 4 bales 


in estate mark, 11 


OBSERVER PRINTING 


sold at 94d; 12 bales sold at 8}d, 94; 5 bales 
sold at 85d; 2 bales sold at 74d; HMS& Oo. in 
estate mark, 185 bales out at 3d. 


‘**Clan McGregor.”—M in estate mark, 57 bales 
sold at 2d; AMK in estate mark, 40 bales sold 
at 1d ; 35 bales sold at 82d. 

“*Ulysses.,—MAK in estate mark, 10 bales 

sol at 2d; 1 bale sold at 3d; 11 bales sold at 
1igd. 
. * Hitachi Maru.”—ASGD in estate mark, Kadi- 
rane, 11 bales sold at 1s 7d; 16 bales sold at 1s 
5d; 6 bales sold at Is 3d; 6 bales sold at 1s 
5d; 4 balesat 1s 4d; 4 bales sold at 1s 3d; 20 
bales sold at 114d; 29 bales sold at 95d; 2 bales 
sold at 1s 7d; 4 bales sold at 1s 5d; 38 bales 
sold at 1s 4d ; 1 bale sold at 1s 3d ; 1 bale sold at ls 
lid ; 1 bale sold at 9d ; 11 balesat 85d; FSWS in 
estate mark, Kadirane, 3 bales sold at Is 5d; 4 
balessold at Is 4d; 1 bale sold at 1s 2d; 1 bale 
sold at 84d ; 2 bales sold at 8d; 1 bale sold at 85d ; 
3 bales sold at Is 5d; 4 bales sold at Ils 4d; 1 
bale sold at 9d; 11 bales sold at 84d; FSK 
Kaderane, 1 bale sold at 1s 7d; 5 bales sold at 
1s 6d; 6 bales: sold at 1s 4d; 2 bales sold at 
Is 5d; 8 bales sold at 1s 3d; 2 bales sold at 10d 3 
12 bales sold at 94; 1 bale sold at 83d; 1 bale 
sold at 8d. 


“Clan Alpine.”—PBM Plantation 1, 1 bale out 
at 11d; 2, 3 bales at 94d; 1 bale at 8d; 12 bales 
at 414; GHDeS Kondesalle, 40 bales sold at 
1s ld; 18 bales at 1lld ; 22 bales at 113d ; 22 bales 
at 103d; 5 bales at 9d; 18 bales at Ils ld; CH 
DeS Rustum, 6 bales sold at 115d; 3 bales at 
lld; 1 bale at 9d;15 bales at 1s; 7 bales at 
113d; 4 bales at 10$d; 2 bales at 9}d; C H De 
S Koottariavalle, 14 bales sold at 1s 1d; 5 bales 
at ia 6 bales at 1s; 2 bales at 114d; 1 bale 
at 9d. . 


“Tosa. Maru.”—C H DeS Kadirane, 13 bales at 
Is 1d; 8 bales 114d; 3 bales 104d ; 3 bales 94d ; 
C H DeS Rustum, 19 bales at Is 11d; 3 bales 
113d ; 3 bales 103d ; 1 bale 93d ; C H DeS Morotto, 
10 bales 1s 1d; 8 bales 114d; 5 bales 103d ; CH 
De S Ratmalane, 10 bales Is 1d; 7 bales 114d ; 
7 bales 103d; 1 bale 93d; 3bales 1s ; 3 bales 114d; 
CHDeS Kuruwitte, 6 bales lsld ;2 bales isld ; 
12 bales 11d; 14 bales 103d; 4 bales 94d ; CH De 
SSalawa, 12 bales Is; 12 bales 11d; 5 bales 10d ; 
5 bales 914; CH De S Kadirane, 3 bales Is 1d; 
8 bales 11d; 4 bales 10d; 5 bales 94d, 1 bale 1s 
1d ; 6 bales 11d ; 5 bales 10d. 


““Menelaus.”—HV 618 in estate mark, Ekelle 
Plantation 1899, 20 bales sold at1ls 3d; 19 bales 
sold at ls 2d; 18 bales sold at ls 1d; 5 bales 
solid at Is; 1 bale at 103d. 

“* Glenorchy.’—HV 557 in estate mark, Ekelle 
Plantation, 8 bales sold at Is 2d; ditto 559, 1 
bale sold at 1s 3d. 

“Stentor.”—Ekelle Plantation 626, 9 bales sold 
at 8d; 30 bales sold at 84d. 

“ Jumna.—DBM Ekelle, 8 bales sold at 84d; 
7 bales and 1 parcel sold at 8d. 

“Clan MacAlister.”—M in estate mark, A Co. 
Ekelle Plantation, 2 bales sold at 1s 2d; 34 
bales sold at 1s; 27 bales sold at 1s 63d; 8 
bales sold at 95d; 5 bales sold at 9d; 5 bales 
sold at 9d; 5 bales sold at 9d. 

““Menelaus.”—M R in estate mark Kadirane 
Plantation, 4 bales sold at 113d; 10 bales sold 
at 10d; 10 bales sold at 94d; 5 bales sold at 
93d; 10 bales sold at 9d; 5 bales sold at 9d; 
4 bales sold at 84d. 

“ Bombay.”—M in estate mark, ASD DD Kadi- 
rane Plantation, 5 bales sold at 1s 1d; 5 bales 
sold at 1s; 10 bales sold at 1s 1d: 15 bales sold 
at 1s; 20 bales sold at 103d; 5 bales sold at 
10d; 3 bales sold at93d; 7 bales sold at 9d; 4 
bales sold: at 83d. 
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TEA, COFFEE, CINCHONA, COCOA, AND CARDAMOM. SALES. 


No. 1 Cotompo, January 15, 1900. j Price :— 123 cents eucn 3 cop.es 
( 30 cents; 6 copies 4 rnpre 
4 
COLOMBO SALES OF TEA Lot, Box. Pkgs. Name. lb, @. 
; mark 67 9hf-ch dus 72 2 
LARGE GE LOTS. 81 Dambagas- ; WO 
3 talawa edie ue a re or pek 1836 45 
E, Benham & Co. 83 aandig ‘do. Si pees © ace wine 
; [69,112 1b. ] ooh e PaO aNG OTE 
Lot. Box, Pkgs Na.ne. Ib e ae BOL ce gp onoror Dek 1995 Ba 
5 Halloowella 13 7 ch dust 1050 29 92 Fea Stl BT Sa 21505) 20 
e on 16 8 ue mee leaf 720) = 25 93 ae a ae ot sa Berd a 
attalgalla 19 19 ¢ pek sou 1330) 3 4° Ne , 98 hfe sya he ah 
8 Hornsey 22 20hf-ch pek sou 1400 34 gabe ee Bnei Ws Skee Ser pe ceie, ac bid 
11 Hornsey 3128 ch or pek 2660 43 96 mood Toda! UE wales ee atts 
12 34 21 do pek 1680 3 97 Glencorse 523 36 ch ea ye Bey 40 
13. New Rassa- 98 526 58 ac Pen 2 te S50) Bat 
galla 37.16 ch — bro or pek 1600 out 99 BIgbIg @> ener S200) 5 ee 
re 40 25 do  orpek 2470 38 100 nasil oo keh oe eehee SPOR (0 
15 43 40 do pol 3800 35 101 BaHlg) alu: ©8 beRtans reo e 
46 24 do  peksou 2040 33 108 Ginere a BBB 80 bite a ena ue : 
12 52. 6 do fans 730 30 ear Samet SOR CSCRCOF a eS 
21 Mandara 110 502 18 a5 Hel 3 aac a 
Newera 61 113hf-ch bro pek 621544 ti OBIE C. in aah Met Rt te Oh ee 
Be : ay 58 ae pok #0 37 nig estate ‘mark 
9; 3 57S to) pel sou 395 35 bid Sur : Hi 5 2 ; 295 
24 70 25 do dust 2000 27 Toh pore aes ee DEORE pel. 2895) 1), 51 
26 Meddakande 76 29 ch bro or pek =. 3000 35 bid | 113) TVilla 57 18 li Bi  pek nae af 
a7 79 12 do bropek 1200 34tid | 114 MP MTOGES koa en hat 
28 85 43 do pek 2185 33 bid | 115 S770 85 dot: pele Oso 
29 §5 22 do  pek sou 1980 32bid | 116 EROH 10 SABUOL-ScEIWoheh cue oes 
30 Hapugas- 1i7 583 19 do Bek ae 1520 29 
i tenne 88 20hf-ch broor pek © 1100 35 sta rring 95 htechy PSE a 
82 94 48 do pek 2400 34 ef Ue cage ren, ceeeee® 1250) 4b 
83 Ue: 97 33 do dek sou 1650 32 121 BOS 6 Nig. lied ner a0 Nae 
36 Sapitiyagodde106 58hr-ch or pek 2781 37 198 Duiibar 607! 23hfch) br eonierodaee 
37 109 48 do | bro or pek 2880 36 bid | 126 610° 18 do ee ek Ponta eae’ 
88 112 22 ch __ pek 1716 33 197 Gnd OA RE ee ev coee oe 
89 115 35 do rek sou 2800 52 136 Nillo Mally pen 3120 42 
40 Orpington 118 47 ch bropek —_ 4230 35 bid 0 8B E GC, inest. 
41 12! 20hf-ch broorpek 1200 26 bid mark 640 38 ch br k 
42 124 38 ch  pek 32304 137 Gi TRACE Went cL sees 
43 197 20 do’ pek sou 1400 32 138 Gilat. 35 O8G sek sept oe 
ee 139 619 18 do pek isd 36 
652. 11 ado ek s 7 ‘ 
Messrs. Forbes & Walker. 145 LG F, inestate ope <eenyra Se 
mar 667 14 ch ‘ a 
[1,011,506 1b.) 146 @70) 19:40 J% aust 15038 
Lot. Box. Pkgs. Name. lb. c. 148 Tymawr 676 21hf-ch bro pek 1155 44 
1. Yatiyana 235 9 ch ~ pek 861 32 ae BEE TD OSL 1100 4 
3 B, in estate 151 Bee a do pek 180039 
mark 241 13. ch — dust 1950-27 EE Geo, 740) doy, Pekisoa ©= 2205) 736 
5 M’Golla 247 12 ch dust 960 24 163 Gen” tz dow aust 960 28 
8 Ketadola 256 11 ch  bropek 1195-84 182: Auhinekana 691) 14 ‘do |» fans 910-30 
9 259 16 do ek 1595 32 septa tk) 
13° Avoca Dis: (oc pek sou 700 35 No.1 694 11. ch br 
16 IKV 280 11 ch pekfans 1320 36 155 (97 12. Alo uavipels 1100 85 
19 Elfindale 289 9 ch pek 810 28 1/6 Anningkande 700 14 ch bro pek 1400 36 
20. OB KC, in est. 157 703.20 hf-ch bro pek 1000 =. 35 
mark Forest 158 706 § ch nek 859.84 
. Creek 292 14 ch  bropek 1540 42 bid | 159 Monkswood 709 18 hf-ch bro pek 900 76 
21 Wewawatte 295 18hf-ch bro pek 990 35 160 712 28 do or pek 1260 56 
22 298 .14 do pek 700 33 161 715, 17 ch pek 1520 46 
25 Hatton 307 21.\ch bru pek 2310 4y 162 Gallawatte 718 12 ch bro pek 1110.36 
6 810 30 do pek 2700 40 162 721 14 do pek 1190 34 
28 Thedden 316 35 ch bro pek 3500 35 4 - 724 14hf-ch~ pek fans 980 33 
29 , 819 16 do pek - 15 0 33 165 727, 9 ch or pek 855 34 
83 Frogmore 331 20hf-ch bro pek 1100 47 166 730 10 do pek 850 32 
34 334 11 do pek 825 38 168 Erlsmere 736 13 ch bro pek 130) 33 bi 
36 Shrubs Hill 340 33 ch bropek -3135 38 169 739 23 do do: ais5 gat 
343 53 do orpek | 4876 2 170 743 13 do pek 1010 38 
38 346 17 do broor pek 1700 35 175 Tymawr 757 20hf-ch broorpek 1100 43 
39 319 32 do  brope No13200 36 176 i 760 89 do orpek 1950 42 
40 852 2t do  pek No.1 1785 35 VW 763 43 do pke 1935 39 
41 : 3°56 24 do pek 2040 34 178 766 23 do pek sou 1035 38 
43 361 10 do bro pek 199 BDWe 769, 31hf-ch. bro pek 2625-35 bia 
fans 730 bya 180 Band D Ghar; 8 yen unas “704 31 : 
44 Freds Rube 864 41 ch bro pek 4110 34 Sl "7a; 12, do sou * 1056 8L 
45 267 32 do pek 2380 33 185 St. Leonards 787 8 ch broorpek §40 35 
46 870 15 do pek sou 1350 3L 186 790 7 do or pek 700 34 
47 WA 373 13 ch bro pek 1300 32 187 793 13 do pek 1235 31 
. 49 379 10 do  pek sow 900-81 19) Agra Oya 802 32 ch bro pek 2200-38 
5 335 5 do dust Tl iy 191 805 22 do. or pek 1760 9. 3 
52 PAN, inestate : 192 808 27 do pek 2430 36 
mark 388 13 ch  bropek 715° 34 143 811 9 do’ pek sou sid 33 
64 Galkanda 424 25 ch bropek 2500 33 195 817° 10''do\. tans 750 31 
65 427 11 do. pek  ° £90 31 196. Elaocya 820 25 ch’ bro pek 2375 35 
69 Kosgalla 439 33hf-ch bro pek 1600 33 197 823 20 ‘'do pek 1700 33 
71 445 29 do pek ~- 1305 32 193 Rowley 826 30hf-ch bro pek 1500 37 bia 
33 448 15 do peksou 750 30 199 829 28 do pek 1400 35 
76 Munukattia 200 Middleton 832 17 hf-ch bro or pek 
No, 2 952 = «60 


Ceylon, in estate 


Lot, Box, 
201 835 
202 838 
203 841 
205 WHR 847 
206 850 
207 853 
208 PGA * 856 
210 Dammeria 862 
211 y 865 
212 868 
213 871 
214 874 
215 D M, in estate 
mark 877 
217 Ruanwella 883 
218 886 
219 889 
220 892 
222 Ganapalla 898 
223 901 
224 904 
225 907 
226 910 
227 913 
228 916 
229 Bloomtield 919 
230 922 
231 925 
232 High Forest 928 
238 931 
234 934 
235 Maha Uva 937 
236 O40 
237 943 
241% Rezella 955 
243@Polatagama 961 
244 964 
245 967 
246 970 
247 973 
249 Gampaha 979 
250 982 
261 985 
252 9388 
254 Hayes 994 
266 Clunes 1000 
57 1003 
258 1006 
259 1009 
260 1012 
262, Hayes 1018 
263 1021 
264 1024. 
265 1027 
266 1030 
268 Pallegodda 1036 
269 1039 
270 1042 
271 1045 
272 1048 
273 Dunkeld 1051 
274 1054 
275 1057 
276 Killarney 1060 
277 ‘ 1063 
278 Gansara- 
polla 1066 
“279 1069 
282 Aberdeen 1078 
283 1081 
284 1054 
Galapitakan- 
ss de P 1090 
1093 
ae 1096 
291 Tonacombe 1105 
232 1108 
293 1111 
294 1114 
295 1117 
297 Waratenne, 
Invoice No. 73 1128 
98 1126 
299 Lynsted 1129 
800 1132 
801 1135 
B02 1138 
803 1141 
304 1144 
206 Theydon 
Bois Ay 
1152 
208 1156 
rH 1159 


7 ch 


19 do 


CEYLON PRODUCE SALES LIST. 


bro or pek 
or pek 


or pek 

bro or pek 

bro pek 

pek 

pek sou 

bro pe fans 
t 


bro or pek 
or pek 


bro or pek 
bro pek 
per 

pek sou 


bro pek 


bro or pee 
bro pe 
pek 

pek sou 


Box. 


Ouvahkella 1162 

1165 
St. Helies 1168 
1171 
1174 
Queensland 1177 
1120 
1183 
1189 
1192 
1195 
1198 
1201 
Knavesmire 1207 
1210 
1213 
1216 
1222 
1228 
1234 
1237 
1246 
1243 
1246 
1249 


1252 
1255 


Palmerston 


Tunisgalla 


Telbedde 


Stisted 


Old Meda- 
gama 


1258 


KPW 1273 
1276 
1279 
1282 
1291 
1294 
1297 
1300 
1303 
1306 
1309 
Pambagama 1321 
Ireby 1324 
1327 
1330 
1348 
1351 
1357 
1363 
1366 


1369 
1372 
1381 
1384 
1387 
1390 
1393 
1396 
Castlereagh 1399 
1402 
1405 


1426 
1479 
1432 
1441 
1444 
Mawiliganga- 


watte 


Putupaula 


Trex 


Mansfield 
Rockside 


Kincora 


T U 


Weyurga- 
watte 


CB 


1447 
1450 
1453 
1456 
1459 
1471 
1474 
1477 


Maragalla 
Torwood 


Weyunga- 
watte 1507 
1510 
1513 
1522 
1525 
1528 
1531 
1537 
1540 
1548 


Halwatura 


Chesterford 


Geragama 
Waratenne 15 2 
1555 
1558 
1561 

1564 
Angramally 1567 

1570 


Geragama 


28 hf ch 


“18 bf-ch 

9 ch 
12 do 
1l ch 


Name. Jb. 
pek sou 3510 
dust 1360 
bro or pek 1540 
pek 1760 
dust £00 
bro or pek 700 

ro pek 700 

ek 1445 

ro or pek 848 
1275 

bropek 2900 
pek 2240 
pek sou 1120 
or pek 706 
bropek = 3010 
pek 2665 
pek sou 1260 
pek 1960 

roor pek 1045 
pek 1722 

pek sou 750 
sou 910 
bro or pek 3250 
pek 900 
pek sou 1254 
bro or pek 1400 
or pek 720 
pek 2475 


bro orpek 1540 


bro pek —1050 
pek 3555 
pek sou 700 
bro or pek 1300 
bropek 3060 
peKoe 1920 
pek sou 840 
TO pex 87L0 
pek 2160 
pek sou 1200 
sou 3060 
bro pek 3520 
pek 1980 
pek sou 900 
bropek — 3300 
pek 1930 
sou 1049 
dust 245 
bro pek 
fans 720 
bropek —12u0 
pek 2125 
fans 910 
bro or pek 2438 
or pek 2500 
pek 1600 
pek sou 1173 
ust 2880 
bro pek 2900 
or pek 2295 
pek 160 
bro or pek 1540 
bro pek —.3150 
pek 1955 
bropek —-1995 
pek 1900 
bro or pek 1045 
or pek 1078 
bropek 5295 
pek sou 3430 
ans 1300 
bro pek 360 
pek 1680 
pek sou 1248 
bro or pek 1440 
bro pek 2185 
pek 1955 
bropek —4£60 
or pek 5940 
pek 456) 
pek sou 3520 
bro pek _—_—-3700 
jek 2600 
pek sou 000 
bro orpek 770 
pet 960 
bru orpek 990 
bro pek 765 
pek 1020 
bro pek 935 
pek 1020 
bropek = 1326 
pek 1020 


ee 


Lot. Box, 
450 Stamford Hill 158” 
451 1585 
452 15-8 
455 Penrhos 1597 
456 1600 
457 1¢03 
461 Cooroondvo- 
watte 1615 
462 1618 
463 1621 


468 Kakiriskandel6:6 
471 Gingranoya 1645 
472 Forest Creek 1648 


473 1651 
474 1654 
475 1657 


476 1660 
488 Meemorakandel606 
490 Usgieside 1702- 
491. Woodend 175 


492 1708 
493 1711 
495 KPW 1717 
496 1720 
497 1723 
498 1726 
500 Parsloes 1732 
501 1738 
503 M 1741 
605 RC W,inest. 
mark 1747 
606 1750 
507 Bandarawela 1753 
508 1756 
509. 1759 
516 Devonford 1780 
517 1783 
524 Erlsmere 1804 
525 1807 
528 Gallawatte 1816 
529 1819 
530 Gonapatiya 1822 
531 1825 
532 1828 
535 Dorankande 1837 
538 1846 
589 Clyde 1849 
- 640 1852 
541 1855 
642 1858 
544 Pine Hill 1864 
545 1867 
546 1870 
548 HGM 1876 
549 1879 
550 1882 
551 1885 
552 1888 
554 Bandaraeliya 1894 
555 1897 
556 1900 
557 1903 
558 1906 
559 1909 
560 1912 
561 1915 
562 Amoragalla 1918 
563. 1921 
564 1924 
565 1927 
666 Beaumont 1930 
567 1933 
568 1926 
670 VOA 1942 
671 Beaumont 1945 
572 1948 
515 BDW 1957 
576 1960 
577 9 1963 
578 Ascot 1966 
579 1969 
532 Malvern 1978 
583 1981 
584 1984 
685 Kitulgala 1987 
587 1993 
590 Glendcn £002 
591 2005 
592 2008 
693 G 2011 
595 Holton 2017 
596 2020 
697 2023 
6066 OHS 2050 
607 2053 
624 Knayesmire 7104 
625 2107 
626 2110 


CEYLON PRODUCE SALES LIST. 


Name. lb. 
bro pek 1500 
or pek $55 
pek 2250 
broor pek 1695 
or pek 13:5 
pek 3995, 
bro pek 2370 
pek 2720 
pek sou 2205 
pek 1140 
dust 1015 
bro or pek 2310 
bro pek 2750 
or pek 2460 
pek No.1 = 3150 
pek No. 2 3500 
dust 500 
bro mix 1100 
bro pek 2000 
pek 3240 
pek sou 800 
broor pek 1980 
bro pek 1500 
pek 3450 
pek son 1035 
bro pek 3800 
ek 2340 
bro pek 910 
bro or pek 1500 
or pek 1080 
broor pek 4200 
pek 1360 
pek sou 700 
bro orpe* 2530 
pek 1190 
bro pek 1500 
pek 1079 
bro pek 1710 
pek 1785 
bro pek 816 
or pek 968 
pek 1260 
bro pek 140 
pek sou 11786 
bro pek 4465 
bro or psk 1540 
pek 2880 
pek sou 1080 
bro or pek 1044 
or pek 1400 
pek 1950 
bro or pek 850 
bro pek 2100 
pek 1785 
pek sou 850 
bro pk fans 720 
or pek 3646 
bro or pek 3410 
pek 2296 
pek sou 1120 
or pek 4264 
bro or peK 1736 
pek 1640 
pek sou 1600 
or pek 3744 
bro or pek 3480 
pek 2860 
ek sou 3040 
ro pek 900 
or pek 920 
pek 768 
bro tea 1650 
bro pek 2300 
or pek 3690 
bro pek 6035 
pek fans 700 
vst 700 
bro pek 4860 
bro pek 4950 
bro pek 1485 
pek 1680 
dust 720 
or pek 1080 
pek 1575 
bro pek 2465 
pek 2556 
pek sou 1760 
sou 935 
bro pek 2280 
pek 1520 
pek sou 880 
bro pek 700 
ek 790 
ro pek 2185 
pek 1955 
pek 1200 


Lot. Eox. 
628 MahaUva 2116 
679 2119 
630 2122 
C31 2125 
635 Erracht 2137 
636 2140 
637 2143 
€38 2146 
639 F 2149 
642 Springwood 158 
644 Arapulakande2164 
615 2167 
648 Mawiliganga- 
watte 2176 
649 2179 
650 2182 
651 2185 
653 2191 
656 Strathspey 2200 
657 2203 
658 ! 2206 
662 Amblangeda 2218 
663 2221 
664 2224 
666 Hopton 2230 
667 2233 
€68 2236 
670 2242 
671 2245 
672 2248 
674 Pine Hill 4 
675 7 
676 10 
678 . Palmerston 16 
679 19 
680 St. Heliers 22 
651 25 
682 28 
683 31 
684 Theydon Bois 34 
685 37 
686 40 
687 Chesterford 43 
6:8 46 
629 49 
690 Halwatura 52 
69t Felburne 55 
693 Rajawatte 61 
694 LBK 64 
696 Tunisgala 70 
697 72 
698 76 
699 St. Edwards 79 
705 Nakiadeniya 97 
706 100 
707 163 
708 Munukattia, 
Ceylon in est. 
mark 106 
769 109 
710 112 
711 115 
719 Mousakella 139 
720. Geragama 142 
721 145 
722 148 
723 Waratenne 151 
724 154 
725 Yellatenne 157 
726 160 
728 166 
731 Vogan 175 
732 178 
736 190 
737 193 
738 196 
742 Nahalma 208 
746 LT inest. mark 220 
747 Carfax 223 
748 226 
749 229 
750 Ruanwella 232 
751 S251 
752 2254 
753 2257 
761 Kilkenny 2281 
762 2284 
763 2287 
764 Massena 2290 
765 2293 
766 2296 
769 Nonpareil 2305 
770 2308 
771 2311 
774 Dunkeld 2320 
775 2323 
776 2326 


11 do 


22 hf-ch 
42 do 
20 ch 
10 do 
27 do 
13 hf-ch 
10: ch 
10 do 


16 do 


Name: 


bro or pek 
or pek 


pek sou 
bro pk fans 
congou 
bro pek 
pek 


pek 
bro or pek 
pek 

bro or pek 


bro pek 
bro or pek 
br pk No. 1 


pek sou 


bro or pek 2 


bro or pek 


pek 
bro or pek 
bro or pek 


sou 

br pk dust 
bro or pek 
or pek 

pek _ 


37 bid 


CEYLON PRODUCE SALES LIST. 


Ib. 


970 
720 


880 © 


1510 
1500 
2:00 
1350 
1e0 

810 
4100 
2720 
1125 

920 
2800 
2250 

975 
1100 
1080 


2160 


1824 
1288 

720 
22.20 
2560 
1235 
1800 
2160 
1026 
1404 

765 
2250 


2250 


1881 
1380 
900 
1624 
1843 
1479 
2500 
1300 
800 
1824 
2400 
1860 
20410 
4300 
1700 
1100 
1080 
1700 
1330 
1350 
9€0 
5355 
3570 
2400, 
2160 
3500 
1500 
2000 
1440 
2464 
2480 
840 
3400 
1080 
1045 
1860 
1680 
1125 
2100 
2000 
3300 
720 
2496 
1809 
1638 
2240 
2376 
1240 
1330 
760 
1200 
1000 
1060 
1660 
1805 
1711 
1960 
8080 


f [Mr. 8. John. — 348,374 |b.]_ 
Lot. Box. Pkgs. Name. 
12 Warrisland 927 10 ch bro pek 
13 930 9 do pekoe 
14 933 11 do pek sou 
16 Mount Everest 939 28hfch bro or pek 
17 942 30 do or pek 
18 945 29 ch pekoe 
19 918 1& do pek sou 
290 Akkara Totum 951 12 do bro pek 
21 954 9 do pekoe 
25 Bittacy 966 41 do bro pek 
26 969 34 do pekoe 
27 Wandaloya 972 %5 hf-ch bro pek 
28 975 23 do or pek 
29 978 70 do pekve 
31 Gonavy 984 45 do bro pek 
32 987 13 ch ekoe 
34 Coslande 993 20 do ro pek 
35 996 12 do pekoe 
39 Agra Ouvah 8 36 hf-ch pro os pel 
F 0. 

40 11 32 do bro or pek 
No.2 
41 14 14 ch  orpek 
42 17. 8 do yekoe 
43 Glasgow 20 87 do bro or pek 
44 23 32 do bro pek 
45 26 19 do or pek 
46 29 18 do pekoe 
47 Callander 32 3d hf-ch bro or pek 
48 36 18 do or pek 
538 Ben Nevis 60 13 ch bro pek 
54 63 9 do or pek 
55 56 25 do pekoe 
58 Agra Ouvah 65 38 hf-ch Pros or Bek 
0. 
59 63 83 do bro or pek 
No. 2 
60 71 15 ch — or pek 
61 74 10 do pekoe 
62 Brownlow 77 28 bf-ch bro or pek 
63 380 19 ch or pek 
61° 83 17 do pekoe 
65 Yapame 86 250 do bro pek 
66 £9 13 do pekoe 
67 92 8 do pek sou 
73 BK 110° 19 hf-ch dust 
74 Templestowe 113 24 ch  broor pek 
75 J16 20 do or pek 
"6 119 24 do pekoe 
77 Glentilt 122 43 do bro pek 
78 125° 17 do pekoe 
“79 Koslanda 128 20hf-ch bro pek 
80 131 12 ch pekoe - 
84 Mocha 143 17 do bro or pek 
85 146 14 do or pek 
86 149 15 do © pekoe 
87 152 12hf-ch fans 
3g Kila 155 63 ch © bropek 
89 158 42 do pekoe 
co 161.30 do — peksou 
91 164 27 ht-ch dust 
92 Glentilt’ 167 25 ch bro pek 
93 170,15 do pekoe 
96 Woodstcck 179 20 .do bro pek 
97 18: 16 do pekoe 
98 Bellongalla 185 44hf-ch bropek 
99 188 31 ch pekoe 
100 191.14 do pek sou 
104 Ottery 203 34 do bro or pek 
105 206 12 do or pek 
106 209 11 do pekoe 
103 Sinna Dua 215 3lhtch bro pek 
109 218 21 eh pekoe 
110 221 15 do pek sou 
111 Eadella 224 21 do  broor pek 
112 i 227. 20 do bro pek 
118 230 33 do pekoe 
114 “233. 8 do peksou 
115 Gampai 236 52hf-ch er pek 
116 239 30 do bro or pek 
117 242° 21 ch pekoe 
118 245 28 do pek sou 
123 Mahanilu 260 41 bf-ch or pek 
124 263 20 do bro or pek 
126 266 14 ch pekoe 
126 269. 8 do pek sou 
127 Galella 272 12 do  bropek 
128 275 10 Ae BEupE 
20 Glassaugh 281 20 do or pe 
BL ; 284 21 hf-ch bro or pek 
182 287. 19 ch pekoe 
132 Brownlow 290 29hf-ch bro or pek 
134 298. 20 ch or pek . 
136 296 86 do  pekoe 


Lot. Box, Pkgs. Name. ~ lb. 

142 Kotuagedera 317 41 ch bro pek 4100 

143 320 17 do pekoe 1615 

146 Dickapittia 329 34 do bro pek 3400 

147 332 45 do pekoe 4500 

148 Chougbleigh 335 7 do bro pek 700 

150 Glassaugh 341 21hf-ch or pek 1113 

151 344 27 do broorpek 1755 

152 Biv Al en pekoe 1995 

155 356 8 do bro mix 800 

156 Birnam 359 30 hf-ch peksou 1€90 

157 Gangawatte #62 21 ch or pek 1995 

158 365 30 do pekoe 2706 

159 HS, inest.mark 368 9 do bro mix 900 

160 Westhall 371 15hfch dust 1450 

161 374 10 ch bro pek 1000 

166 Claremont 389 20 do bro or pek 2000 

167 392 16 do pekoe 1440 

168 395 9 do pek sou 765 

171 Maryland 404 7 do bro pek 700 

172 407 8 do pekoe 760 

178 Maskeliya 425 17 hf-ch broorpek 850 

179 428 17 ch or pek 15 0 

180 481 15 do pekoe 1340 

184 Orangefield 443 10 do bro ; ek 1000 

185 446 12 do  pekoe 1140 

189 Ferndale 458 12 do orpek 1080 

190 461 13 do p:Esou 1170 

191 464 26 do pekoe 2340 

192 Murraythwaite 467 30 do  bropek 2850 

193 470 30 do  pekoe 2550 

194 Morahela 473 34 do bro pek 3366 

195 476 27 do bro pek 2673 

196 479 23 do or pek 2208 

197 482 12 do or pek 1152 

198 485 13 do pekoe 1222 

203 Yakka 500 19 do broorpek 2052 

204 503 19 do  pekoe 1710 

205 506 37 do pek sou 3182 

206 509 10 do sou 800 

209 Poilakande 518 25 do bro pek 2500 

210 Laleham 52t 30 da pek sou 8CL0 

219 AgraQuvah 548 58hf-ch bro or pek 

é 0. 2 3480 

220 551 50 do _ bro or pek 

4 No. 1 2830 

221 554 22 ch or pek 2024 

222 557 14 do pekce 1260 

223 Rondura 560 12 do or pek 1080 

224 563 40 do bro pek 4000 

295 566 43 do pekve 3870 

226 569 16 do pek sou 1410 

228 Agra Ouvah 575 56hf-ch bro or pek 

0, 1 3360 

229 578 £0 do bro or pek 

No. 2 2850 

230 581 21 ch or pek 1911 

231 584 13 do pekoe 1170 

233 ; 590 30hf-ch pekfans 2400 

243 Bellongalla 620 45 do  bropek 2520 

244 623 20 ch  pekoe 1600 

246 Suduganga 629 12 do orj;ek 1080 

247 632 13hf-ch broorpek 780 

248 635 13 ch pek sou 1105 

251 Chapelton 644 8hf-ch dust 720 

252 647 11 ch bro mix 880 

264 Ottery 683 30 do bro orpek 3000 

265 686 10 do  orpek 960 

266 689 10 do  pekoe 950 

268 Mount Temple 695 29hf-ch bro pek 1537 

269 . 698 43 ch  pekoe 8225 

(Messrs. Somerville & Co.— 
529,929 Ib. ] 

Lot Box. Pkgs. Name. 1b, 
2 Pindenioya 748 11 ch  broorpek 993 
3 751 38 do unas 3120 
4. i 54 15 do peksou 1278 
7 Jak Tree Hill 763 22hf-ch bro pek 1100 
8 766 34 do ek 1530 

12 Corfu 778 21hf-ch bro pek 1155 

13 781 44 do 2200 

14 784 16 do ek sou 720 

19 Dikmukalana 799 %4hf-ch bre pek 1320 

20 802 23 do or pek 1150 

21 805 23 do  pek 1150 

22 ' 808 19 do peksou 912 

27 Glen Morgan 

Nilgris 823 8 ch broorpek 800 

28 826 31 do or pek 2480 | 

29 629 14 do  pek 1330 

é leu. Motgap ‘ ; 

ilgris 8382 6 ch _ bro orpek fans 

31 Nyanza 835 13 ¢ bro Pee a 

838 12 do or pek 1140 


- 


Lot. Box. 
33 841 
34 844 
36 Kurulugalla 0550 
37 853 
42 Theberton 868 
43 871 
50 Yspa 892 
51 895 
67 Polduwa 913 
59 Meetiagoda 919 
64 Hanagama 934 
65 937 
66 940 
72 Dryburg 958 
73 961 
74 964 
75 967 
77 Daluk Oya 973 
78 976 
79 979 
83 FF, in estate 
mark 991 
90 Kirrimettia 13 
95 Hangranoya 28 
97 34 
99 Narangoda 40 
100 43 
101 46 
102 Arduthie 49 
103 62 
107 Glenalmond 64 
109 70 
116 Carney 9L 
117 94 
118 97 
121 Warakamure 106 
122 109 
123 nn? 
124 AberfoyJe _ 116 
125 118 
126 121 
127 124 
130 Kelani 133 
131 186 
182 139 
133 142 
134 145 
135 Attiville 148 
126 151 
137 154 
140 Lower Dickoya 163 
141 K TG 166 
144THADeS - 175 
145 178 - 
148 Clova 187 
149 190 
150 Owilikande 193 
161 196 
153 Rothes 202 
154 205 
155 208 
158 R, in estate 
mark 217 

162: Ossington 229 
163 © 232 
167 Warakamure B 244 
168 24 
169 250 
170 253 
171 Ladysmith 256 

72 259 
173 262 
174 265 
175 Stockholm 268 
176 271 
19N 280, 
180 283 
183 292 
185 Chetnole 298 

186. 301 
187 304 
188 307 
193 Maddagedera 322 
194 825 
195 328 
196 331 
197 Hanagama 334 
198 337 
199 340 
200 Horagoda 343 
201 346 
202 349 
205 Kosgama 358 
206 36L 
211 Kirrekelle 376 
312 379 


Pkgs. 
16 ch 


15 hf-ch 


Name. lb. 
ek 1520 
pek sou 810 
bro pek 2000 
pek 1080 
bro or pek 1800 
pek 3060 
pek sou 1955 
dust 17.0 
bro pek 1010 
bro pek 1600 
bro pek 2700 
pek 2660 
pek sou 1170 
bro or pek 960 
cr pek 930 
pek. 2132 
pek sou 910 
bro or pek 840 
or pek 935 
pek 1530 
bro pek 825 
pek 1265 
bro pek 1750 
pek 980 
bro pek 4800 
pek 2565 
pek sou 1440 
bro pek 1100 
pek: 1305 
bro pek 1140 
pek sou 800 
bro pek 1850 
pek 1890 
pek sou 1350 
bro pek 6500 
pek 3610 
pek sou 1800 
bro pek 4500 
bro or pek 1045 
pek 2160 
pek sou 1615 
bro pek 4400 
bro or pek 4700 
pek 2975 
pek sou 21€0 
ust 1500 
bro pek 1008 
pek 1360 
pek sou 800 
bro orpek 1232 
pek sou 2480 
bro pek 1303 
pek 1425 
pek 700 
pek sou 990 
bro pek 2000: 
pek 1140 
bro or pek 960 
cr pek 850 
pek 810 
pek sou 990 
bro pek 1009 
pek 1400 
bro or pek 1436 
bro pek 2400 
pek 2090 
pek sou 1530 
bro pek 2550 
pek 3300 
pek sou 1491 
pek fans 1235 
bro pek 5000 
ek 2635 
bro pek 2035 
pek 2900 
bee mix Nol 720 


bro or pek 2300 


bro pek 1400 
pek 2850 
pek sou 1800 
bro pek 3400 
or pek 5200 
pek 2800 
pek sou 2000 


bro mix 1700 
dust 900 
bro or pek = 800 
or pek 765 
pek 1260 
bro pek 1200 

pek 720 
eG or pek 1064 
or pek 1736 


33 bid 


34 bi 


32 bid 


Lot Box. 
213 332 
215 P TN, inestate 
mar« 383 
218 Bargany 397 
223 RKP 517 
225 523 
226 526 
228 Mary Hill 532 
229 #35 
232 Di.mukalana 544 
233 547 
234 550 


236 Monte Christo 556 


237 Annandale 59 
238 562 
239 ‘ 565 
240 5&5 
241 Rayigam 571 
242 674 
243 |77 
247 New Valley 589 
248 592 
24) 595 
250 598 
za2 NIT 604 
253 Ravano 607 
254 610 
255 6l38 
261 HIS 631 
262 Havilland 624 
263 637 
266 Glenalla 646 


28 Forest Hill 655 


658 

0 Ranasingha- 
patna 670 
206 673 
26 676 
277 679 
278 Deniyaya 682 
279 SelWwawatte 685 
280 Gwernet 683 
281 691 
288 697 
286 Harangalla 706 
2S 709 
288 “12. 
289 715 
290 718 
291 721 
292 724 
293 Bollagalla 727 
294 730 
295 733 
303 Orion 413 
304 416 
305 449 
306 Depedene 422 
307 425 
308 428 
313 Hopugasmulla 443 
314 446 
315 442 
316 452 
317 455 
320 Roscommon 464 
325 Elchico 479 
326 482 
327 485 
* 328 Doonevale 483 
329 491 
333 K TG 1003 
334 Agarsland 1006 
335 1009 
336 1012 
337 1015 
338 1018 
343 Labugama 1033 
344 1036 
345 1039 
346 Kilan:lthu 1042 
347 1045 

349 SS, in estate 
mark* 1051 
350 1054 
361 1057 


355 Kurunegella 
est. Co., Lt. 1069 


356 1072 
359 Paragaha- 

kande 1081 
360 1084 
364 Ravenscraig 1096 
365 1099 
366 1102 
367 1105 


CEYLON PRODUCE SALES LIST. 


Pkgs. 
23 hf-ch 


53 do 


24 do 


20 ch 


17 do 
13 hf-ch 


Name, Ib. 
pek 2070 
sou’ 1160 
bro or pek 1056 
bro pek £00 
pek &£0 
pek sou 720 
bro pek eae 
pek 
bro pek PanSiceh 
pek 1300 
pek sou 1000 
bro pek 3800 
bro or pek 972 
or pek 848 
pek 799 
pek sou 901 
bro pek 4200 
(Yr pex 2296 
pek 2268 
bio or pek +200 
or pen 1530 
pek 2600 
pe: sou 1350 
unas No. 2 1 (0 
bro pek 2950 
ek 2160 
pek sou 1125 
pek sou 720 
pek fans 860 
sou 1080 
dust 870 
bro pek 2040 
bek 2133 
or pek 4200 
bro or pek 3286 
pek 2125 
BEE sou 3200 
bro pek 5400 
bro pek 1710 
bro pek T900 
pek 1080 
bro or pek 770 
bro or pek 80 
or pek 1440 
pek 3360 
bro or pek 900 
or pek 290 
pek 3120 
bro pek fans 700 
bro pek 350u 
pek 1840 
pek sou 969 
bro pek — 4700 
pek 2280 
pek sou 198u 
bro pek —-3360 
pek 2750 
pek sou 2200 
bro pek —-2860 
pek 2280 
sou 990 
twas 1100 
dust 1160 


bro pek s3u 3069 


bro pek 3465 
pek 1950 
dust 1700 
bropek 2241 
pek 2640 
dust 720 
bro or pek 1300 
bro pek 1450 
pek 2260 
pek sou 2600 
bro pek. fans1200 
bropek — 2160 
pex 1900 
pek sou 1020 
bro pek 1200 
pek 1235 
bro pek — 1900 
pek 3610 
pek sou 990 
bro pek 1600 
pek 1200 
bro pek 900 
pek 1190 
bro pek 1260 
or pek 1360 
pek 1530 
fangs 1040 


‘bid 


6 CEYLON PRODUCE SALES LIST. 


Lot. Box. Pkgs. Name Ib. 
350 Doragalla 1144 14 ch  broor pek 1400 
88L 1147.15 do bro pek 15u0 
382 115¢ 45 do pek 3875 
384 156 9 do bro mix 16°6 
383 Citrus 1159 26 ch bro pe« 2610 
387 1165 29 do pek 2060 
388 1168 7 do pek 7.0 
292 Ambalnawa 1180 59hfch bro pek 2972, 
1 box 
398 1193 48hf-ch pek 2059 
304 1186 26 do pek sou 1010 
895 1129 16 ag pek fans 96") 
MaReatenna 1240 10 c¢ pe’ sou 974 
aa abe 1258 20 ch bropek 2000 
419 1261 16 do pek 169 
420 1264 13 do pek sou wl 
442 GB 13:0 80hf-ch dust 1400 
443 IP 1333 20 ch pek sou 1700 
445 1339 20 atc sae : 060 
lawe 1342 26 c¢ ro pe. 236 
47 ca 1345 16 do pek 1600 
448 1348 17 de ee aou eS 
iniwasa 1357 22 ¢ ro pe 
a mnt 1330 24 do pek 2280 
ne is? azhich Bro pek 1800 
ib 1872 42 hf-c ro pe 
& apart 1375 21 ch © pek 2380 
1378 22 aoe pee eon Ape0 
ton 1390 45 hf-e ro pek 0 
ce Honi i 1293 23 ch pek 1955 
464 © 1396 22 do peksou 1760 
SMALL LOTS, 
E. Benhsm & Co. 
Lot. Box. Pkgs. Name. lb. 
loowella 1 3 ch or pek 285 
HuLaaamty 4 3 do’ pek 210 
3 7 4 do pekscu 320 
4 10 6 doy Bou 390 
, se 25 4hf-ch ro or pek fan 260 
10 pone 28 3 eh fans 210 
sagalla a ae sou 25 
_ New 3 do dust | 405 
35 73 2 ch ne re mised 2 
stenne 91 11 hf-c ro pe a 
aI Hapuge 1u0 2 do ‘bro pekfans 130 
35 103 3 do aust 240 
[Messrs. Forbes & Walker] 
Lot Box Pkgs. Name. lb. 
in estate 
agen) 238 7 ch sou 630 
4 M’Golla 244 3 ch sou 240 
6 250 2 do red leaf fan 190 
7 253 1 ao ‘ do oe 
a 262 7 ¢ pek sou 
as Sane 2651 do fans — 120 
12 268 1 do bro mix 92 
14 Avoca 974. 5 ch bro pek fans 400 
15 I1KV 277. 2 ch’ bro mix 224 
17 G 233 7 ch pek sou 644 
18 Pifindale 2356 5 He pre pek Bt o 
tte 301 1 ¢ ans 7 
a eat 304 pbeeh bro mix rr 
tton 313 6 -¢ pek sou é 
30 Thodden 822. 7 ch  pek sou 630 
31 ; 35 2 do dust ‘3 200 
re 323 11 hf-c or pe 
oe ea 337 \L io aus a 
Shrubs Hill 358 7 ¢ pek sou 
A aN 376. 6 ch pek | 540 
60 382 1 ch bro mix 110 
in est. i 
5 Mente ? 301 7hf-ch pek 350 
64 394 56 do  pek sou 250 
65 397 2 do sou 100 
56 400 2 do dust 150 
67 403 2 do : ‘pus a ue 
406 4 hf-c ro or pe 
ee Males aye 409 7 do bro pek 413 
60 41210 do pek 540 
61 416 9 do pexsou 477 
62 418 2 do sou 120 
63 421 1 eh aus ap 
430 6 ¢ pek sou ) 
i palate 433 1 do dus 120 
63 436 1 doy pek fans ape 
442 8hf-c or pe 
TOR Soma 451 4 do bro pek 200 
® 454 1 do bropekfan 70 
76 Groce Land 460 2 do broorpek 110 


Lot. Box. Pkes. 
77 463 10 hf-ch 
78 4€6 11 do 
79 469 12 do 
30 472 1 do 
81 Dambagas- 
talawa 4x4 4 ch 
85 487 3 de 
88 WNP 496 3 ch 
89 499 3hf-ch 
102 Glencorse 538 4 ch 
13 54L 2 do 
lis T,Villa 5t6 4 ch 
1 hf-ch 
122 Harrington 4598 2 ch 
123 €0L 5 hf-ch 
124 6U4 1 ch 
128 DBR 616 4 bf-ch 
129 619 1 ch 
130 622 | bf-ch 
131 Lindapatna 625 6 ch 
132 628 4 do 
133 631 5 do 
134 63+ 1 da 
141 Nilo Nally, 
O BEC in ést, 
mark 655 2 ch 
142 658 2 do 
143 661 2 do 
144 A 664 3 chi 
167 Erlsmere 733 9hf ch 
171 745 1 och 
172 748 1bf-ch 
173 Ookoowatte 751 3 ch 
174 754 do 
182 Aigburth 778 5 hf-ch 
183 781 1 do 
184 is4 2 do 
188 St. Leonards 796 2 ch 
189 - 799 5 do 
194 Agra Oya 214 4 ch 
204 G 844 2 ch 
209 PGA 8:9. 2 ch 
216 D M, in estate 
mark &80 5 ch 
221 Ruanwella 895 8 do 
238 Maha Uva 946 1 hf-ch 
239 949 1 do 
240 952 1 do 
242 Rozella 958 8 do 
248 Polatagama 976 4 ch 
253 Gampaha 991 7 do 
255 Hayes 997 4 ch 
261 Clunes 1015 4 ch 
267 Hayes 1033 3 do 
280¢B W D 1072 8 hf-ch 
281 1075 4 ch 
285° X 1037 3 ch 
289 Galapita- 
kande 1099 6 ch 
290 1102 5 do 
296 Tonacombe 1120 7 ch 
305 Lynsted 1147 3 hf-ch 
318 Queensland 1186 1 do 
324 Tunisgalla 1204 8 hf-ch 
329 Knavesmire 1219 6 do 
331 1225 1 ch 
333- Telhedde 1231 11 hf-ch 
343 Old Madde- 
gama 1261 8 ch 
344 1264 5 do 
345 1267 6 hf-ch 
346 1270 5 do 
351 K PW 1285 2hf-ch 
52 1288 2 do 
360 Irex 1312 3 ch 
61 1516 1 do 
362 A 1318 ‘7 hf-ch 
369 Springwood 1239 4 ch 
3 Ss 1342 3 ch 
871 135 2hf-ch 
374 Mansfield 1354 8 ch 
376 Rockside 1360 2 do 
381 Kincora 1375 4 ch 
382 1378 - 6 hf-ch 
392 Castlereagh 1408 4 ch 
393 141L 7 hf-ch 
394 1414 3 do 
395 Y 1417 4 ch 
396 1420 4 do 
307 1423 2 hf-ch 
401 Weyunga- 
watte 1435 3 ch 
4(2 1488 3hfch 
410 Maragalla 1462 3 ch 


411 Kumaradola 1465 2 do 


412 


1468 


1 do 


Name. Ib. 
bro pek 50 
pek be 
pek sou c0U 
bro tea 4 
pek sou 380 
bro pek fans 740 
pek sou 270 
bro pek fans 210 
bro tea 400 
dust 336 
fans 514 
pek 180 
orpek fans 360 
dust 160 
bropekfans 240 
pek ou 8u 
dust 54 
bro or pek 384 
or pek 440 
pek 475 
per son 10 
sou 140 
fans 10 
dust 20) 
pek dust 315 
br or pex 521 
pek sou 88 
dust 85 
pek funs 200 
dust 100 
fans 350 
dust 90 
congou 200 
dust 19u 
bro mix 350 
dust 320 
pek dust 230 
unas 156 
pek 5(0 
dust 640 
pek fans 75 
dust 90 
congou 103 
dust €40 
dust Ou 
pek fans 665 
dust 400 
dust B60 
dust 390 
dust 600 
unas 320 
pek dust 345 
peF sou 600 
dust 375 
dust 630 
bro mix 132 
bro pekdust 980 
dust 640 
dust 480 
bro tea 65 
or pek 550 
pek sou 560 
sou 400 
pek fans 330 
fans 375. 
dust 180 
bro mix 140 
dust 300 
bro tea 62 
sou 350 
congou 320 
bro pek 168 
pek 94 
pek sou 680 
bro mix 180 
pek No. 2 380 
dust 480 
pek sou 320 
fans 490 
dust 240 
pek sou No. 1 320 

do No. 2 456 
red leaf 120 
pek sou 255 
dust 265 
dust 400 
dust 300 
fans 130 


———————————— oo 


Cc. 


Box. 
Kabragalla 1480 
1453 
Mariawatte 1486 
1GA 1489 
1492 
1498 
1498 
1601 
Dromoland 1504 
- Weyunga- 
watte 1516 
1519 
Warwick 1534 
Angramally 1573 
1576. 
1579 
Stamford Hill1591 
1594 
Penrhos 1606 
1609 
Dromoland 1612 
Cooroondoo- i 
watte 1624 
1627 
1630 
Kakiriskande1633 
1639 
Gingranoya 1612 
Augusta 1663 
Belgodde 1666 
1669 
1672 
1675 
1678 
Kotua 1681 
1684 
1687 
1690 
Poengalla 1693 
Ugieside 1699 
Woodend 1714 
KPW 1729 
Parsloes 1748 
BOWS? _. 1762 
4 1765 
1763 
. 1771 
BDWG li74 
BEB 1777 
DFD 1786 
1789 
1792 
Erlsmere 1801 
1810 
1813 
Gonapatiya 1831 
1834 
Doranakande 1840 
1843 
Clyde 1861 
line Hill 1873 
HGM 1891 
Beaumont 1939 
1951 
PGA 1954 
Nella Qolla | 1972 
1975 
Kitulgalla 1990 
1996 
1999 
G 2014 
Holt n 2026 
BA 2029 
2032 
Ardross 2047 
OHS 2056 
2059 
2062 _ 
DGFE 2065 
2068 
2071 
2074 
2077 
2080 
Panmure 2083 
2086 
Dunbar 2089 
2092 
2095 
DBR 2098 
2101 
Knavesmire 2113 
Maha Uva 2128 
K 2131 
2134 
Erracht 2152 
2156 


Pkgs 
9 hf-ch 
3 do 
1 ch 
4 do 
3 do 
z do 
3 hf-ch 
2 ch 
2 do 


4 do- 
*4 hf-ch 


i 

wo 
at 
° 


TOPO NH poe Lo bo 00 
2 
S 


1 ch 


7 C YT Tar 
CEYLON PRODUCE SALES LIST. bi 
Ta RE YEG MEGTa UD MRE RESTO GUE ee a, 
Name. Ib ¢, Lot. Box. Pkgs. Name. Ib. @ 
bro tea S951) 24 : % 
dust 255 26 613 Arapolakande2t6l 4 ch bro or pek 440 36 
pek 93 «84 646 2170 7 do jeksou 630-84 
bro pek 403.3 647 , 2173 2 do dust 220-95 
pek 272—«83 652. Mawaliganga- 
pek sou 181 31 watte 21s8 lhf-ch  pek dust 75 25 
bro tea O57 23 5k 2191" 1 ch fans 100 32 
red leat 182 1 655 Strathspey 2197 6 do  broorpek 62. 64 
red leaf 17 22 659 2209' 2 do su 194 34 
66) 29121 dé relleaf 88 26 
32 5 661 2:10 2 dv dust 246 . 
peksou an ae 665 Amblangoda 2227 3 do dust 330 os 
mixed 44 25 669 Hopton £239 4 do dust 440 26 
pek sou 510 34 673 z ‘ LNG ea bo) dust 33u OB 
bro mix 80 33 677 Pine Hill 13. Shf-ch_ pek sou 600 33 
dust 172 27 692 Pingarawa 58° 2 ch dust: £00 25 
pek sou 6&0 36 695 P 67 2 do pek sou 140 81 
dust 255 “7 700 St. Edwards $2 8hf-ch bro pek 440 84 
pek sou 480 34 701 85 7 do’ pek 392-33 
pek dust 261 45 702 88 5. do ‘pek sou 260 31 
red leaf 76.1; 24 703 9t 2 ‘lo bro pekifans 80 3g 
704 94 2 do dust 90 °6 
pek dust 522-8 733 Vogan 181 4 ch pe sou 320 8g 
dust 263 24 734 184 7hf-ch dust 595 26 
congou QA 30 735 1¢7 3 ch bro pek fans 360 31 
bro pek 3:0 40 739 199 4 do pek sou 820 39 
pek sou 190 32 740 202 7hf-ch dust 595 95 
fans 480 32 741 2U5 93 ch bro pek fans 360 82 
dust 450 95 743 Nahalma 211 8 do duat 616 26 
bro pek 800 35 754 Ruanwella 2760 6 d» dust 480 25 
pek 450 33 785 Allert.n_ 2263 1 do dust 120 24 
pek sou 650 31 760 Teevaloya 2278 3 do dust 937 24 
sou 400 30 767 Massena 22°9 3hf-ch fans 210 29 
dust 120-45 763 . 2302 1 ds dust 90 25 
bro pek 200-36 772 Nonpariel 2314 2 do bro pek fans 102 34 
pek 200 33 773 2317 2 do br pek dust 116 30 
pek sou 100 BL a 
0 . 5 
aout peice (Messrs. Somerville & Co.] 
aust an 35 Lou Box. Pkgs.. Name. Ib. c, 
dust 1:0 24 1 Donside 745 Shf-ch dust 425 95 
pek sou 56082 5 Pindenioya 187 2 ch fans 297 23 
bro pek No.2 90 24 6 ., (€0 1 do dust 135-95 
dust 24525 9 Jak Tree Hill 769 3hf-ch  pek sou 120° 81 
mixed tea 80, 28 10 7724 dv fans 260 81 
dust 75 95 11 775 2 do dust 160 5 
ake: 480 29 15 Corfu 787 2hf-ch dust 140 i 
HIG 180 31 16 : 790 9 do bro pek fans 54@ gg 
bro pek 220 40 17 MS 793 4 ch bro pek 400 33 
or pek 180 37 18 796 4 do ek 360 81 
pek sou 560 34 23 Aberfoyle 811 10 hf-ch bro pek 50-32 bid 
broorpek 464 42 24 814 10 do pek 500-33 
pek sou 258 34 eas ; : $17 10 do pek sou 500 32 
dust 160 95 20 SLG 820 2 ‘ch red leaf 150 a1 
pek sou 688 38 35 Nyanza 847 3 ch dust 300 96 
pek fans 5k 4-28 38 Kurulugalla 856 3 ch  pek sou 300 = 89 
pek 665 34 29 KGA, in es- 
pek No. 2 300 33 tate mark 859 3 ch bro tea 800 23 
dust. 4:0 25 40 862 1 do bro pek fans 130 26 
pek sou 350-33 41 865 1 do dust 14085 
dust 255 “6 44° Theberton 874 3 ch pek sou 270-30 
fans VAs 28 45 er 577 1 do tans 100 24 
fans 661 29 46 CF, in estate 
bro tea 630 31 mark 880 4 ch’ pek sou 360-33 
red leaf 150 20 47 883 5 do sou 425 99 
dust 156 25 48 Allakolla 886 3 hfech dust 800 ay 
bro,orpek 560 34 2 LF |. 898 3hf-ch bro pek 143. 3g 
pek sou 165-32 BB £01 3 do  pek 143-3) 
dust 210-26 <8 904° 3 do  pek sou 126-9 
dust 27085 55 907 1 do sou 62 18 
pek sou 62 2 56 9'0 1 do — dust 69 90 
red leaf 500 24 58 Polduwa 916 5 ch peck 465 98 
dust 934. «95 60 Meetiagoda 922 6 ch  pek 600 99 
aust 180 61 925 6 do © pek sou 600 9g 
pek sou 195 31 62 928 1 do — ¢on 95 94 
fans 440 24 63 93t 2 do dust 260° 99 
red leaf 100 22 67 Hanagama 943 3 ch ~~ gou 300 9g 
68 946 3 do fans 300 29 
bro pek 135 34 69. 939 3° do dust 375 25 
pek 140 33 70 St. Leys 952 4hf-ch dust, 329 96 
pek sou 78 32 71 955 2 ch red leaf 20494 
dust 68 6 76 Dryburgh 970 4hf-ch fans 300 39 
pek fans 55 30 80 Daluk Oya 952 8hf-ch pek sou 400 31 
sou 35 27 81 985 7 do tans 406 29 
pek sou 600-334 82 ‘ 9:38 4 do dust 240 96 
dust 680 6 84 FF, te estate i 
broorpek 600 61 mar 994 9hf-ch pek 450 
or pek 53946, 85 997 2 do pek sou 90 30 
pek 608 48 86 1 1 co — dust 90 95 
bro pek fans 192 35 87 4 2 do bro pek fans 130 3g 
pek sou 122 «46 Boy ieee: - 7 1 do bro mix 55° 9g 
dust 240 26 8&9 Kirrimettia 10 7hf-ch bro pek 420 32 
dust 255 25 91 16 4 ch fans 595 (og 
dust 520.45 4 hf-ch 
pek sou 10031 92 19 1 ch — sou 95 5 
bro mix 20 tia7 93 \ 22 1 do — dust 130-94 
pek dust 334-24 94 Hangranoya 25 42 boxes flowery or pek420 48 


P CEYLON PRODUCE SALES LIST. 


Se 
Lot. Box. Pkgs. Name. bs mc’ ; Lot. Box. Pkgs. Name. Ib. -e; 
96 31 10 hf-ch or pek 400 37 341 1027 3 ch rei leaf 300 a 
93 37 5 ch pek sou 350 3? 842 1070 1 do unas 10 23 
104 Arduthie 55 11hfch pek sou 495 BL 345 | ilandhu 1048 1 ch bro tea 95 25 
105 5s 2 do dust 140 9 25 352 SS, in estate 28 
106 A 61 2 ch  pek dust 230 922 bil mark 160 3 ch sou 255 = O7 
103 Glenalin nd 67 5 ch  pek 435 34 ) 353 1°63 2 do fans 184 0-25 
110 73 3 do sou 206 = 20 B5t 1066 1 do dust 155 31 
111 763 do fans 195 30 357 Kurunegala 
112 79 3 de duet: A 210" 25 Estates Cc., 

113 G 8: 3 ¢ pek dus 345 =. 23 Lid Limited 1075 2 ch ek so 2 

114 Clova 85 Z@hf-ch pek 80 31 861 Paragaha- 4 a sl et 
115 X 88 1 ch __ pek dust 115 2%sbid ; kande 10:7 5 ch ; 

119 Carney 100 2hf-ch sou 10-28 1hfch ek sou 600 (99 
399 13 2 do dust 100 26 362 1190 4 do fans 360 °° 97 
123 Aberfoyle 127 7 ch su 630 = 32 263 1093 1 ch _ red leaf 100.20 
129 130 Shf-ch dust 400 25 368 Labuduwa 1103 6hfeh bropek 359 =: 38 
138 Attiville 157 5 ch fans — 524 9-26 469 1111 3 do pek 168 32 
139 100 3 do bro mix 375 18 370 1114 9 do pek sou 482° 29 
12 KTG 19 4 ch fans 440-28 371 1117 1 do bro mix 48 3B 
143 2a eo dust 260 72) 372 1120 1 do congou 49 25 
1444 THADeS 181 4 ch_ fans 400 24 373 1123.1 do fans . 61 27 
147 Clova 184 13 hfch bro pek 65) #4 374 Danawakan- 

152 Owilikande 199 6 ch pek sou 5410-30 de 1126 5hfch _ bro pek 2°70) 25 
156 Rothes 21\ ll hf-ch yek sou 440 34 375 1129 6 do pek 300 33 

157 214 2 dv dust US 3 376 1132.5 do  pek sou 250 81 

159 R, in estate ad 1134 2 do fans 112 30 
mark 220 10hf-ch sou 400 70 378 1138 1 do  cougou 43° «299 
160 223 1 do dust _ 80 25 379 1141 1 do dust 75 (26 
161 226 2 do  bromix 90 24 3383 Doragalla 1153 6 ch  pek sou 480 = 32 
164 Ossington 23), 6 ch vek sou 6L0 BL + 386 Ciurs 1162 4 ch bro or pek 406 30 
145 3°8 1 so bro mix 125. 27 289 1171 2 do bro tea 1612 
165 311 1 do dust 305-23 390 HA 1174 3 ch fans 230 = «17 bid 
177. Stockholm 274 8 ch pek sou 640 24 bid | B8dIL : 177 4 do pek dust 600 %4 
178 277 6 hf-ch dusb 480-26 396 San Cio 1192 3hfch bro mix 14l (2 
isl N 286 7 ch  pek seu 695 = 82 397 1195 5 do dust 310 =. 93 
182 289 6 ch dust _ 400-27 398 i 1198 8 do sou — 846 87 
184 é 995 4 do bro mix No 2 340 22, 410 Maligatenne 1234 8 ch bro pek 278 81 
189 Chetnole 310 5 ch sou 450 928 411 123; 5 do  pek 440 80 
190 318 Q9hf-ch fans F85 27 413 1243 3 do bro sou 267 22 
19: 316 6 ch dust 510 25 414 1246 1 do dust 120 90 
192 819 Q9bags red reaf 553 withdn, | 415 P 1249 7 ch unas 656 25 
203 Horagoda 352 1 ch dust 100 24 421 Auburn 1267 3 ch fans 210-38 
204 $551 do con 90 .. 28 422 1270 4 do dust 84095 
207 Kosgama 364.2 ch pek sou 15031 423 1273''2 ch bro tea 140 25 
208 36 2hfch pek fans 140 29 439 DBG 1321 3 ch bro mix 300 23 
209 370.1 do dust 66 25 440 1374 §hfch dust 408 26 ‘ 
210 Mousa Eliya (873 1 ch fans 125 126 441 GR 1327 9hfch brotea 400-97 
214 P TN, ines- 444 [TP 1336 1 ch red leaf 82 aL 
mark 385 7hf-ch bre pek 392 26 449 Salawe 1351 3 ch unas 824 30 
216 391 4 do fans 224 20.bi1 | 450° 1354 3 do  pek dust 480 25 
217 394.1 do dust 90 2a 454 Siriniwasa 1366 1 ch sou 85 29 
219 Bargany 505 5 ch bro pek 525 86 bid | 455 1369 3 do dust 4:0 25 
220) 508 1Lhf-ch or pek | 638 38 bid | 459 Ferriby 1381 6 do sou 420 80 
921 511 6 ch pek 570 34 bid | 460 1384 1lhfch fans 550 20 
922 514 lhf-ch dust 100 24 bid | 461 1387 6 «oO dust 450 8925 
224 RKP 520 6 ch bro or pek 610 $5 465 Honiton 1399 2 ch fans 200 30 
297 529 2% do . dust 250 26 466 1402 2 do dust 280 25 
930 Mary Hill 5388 Qhf-ch sek sou 540-82 —_— ———_— — —__ —__ : 
231 541 2 do bro mix 1 80 24 
935 Orion 553 2 7 n Pee : 1 3} [Mr. E. John.] 
ly Toppe 580 2% hf-c ro tea 27 
ma Sana y Ove eee Mas Uceraaust 7a Ge Lot. Box. Pkgs. Name. Ib. @, 
246 586 Ghf-ch . red reaf e 540 ¥5 1A Ly 691 2 ch pek dust 220 94 
251 NIT 601 3 ch unas No. 1 330 29 _2 Kahatapitiya 97 4 do bro pek 162 38 
256 Wewatenna 616 8hf-ch bro pek 480 33 3 900 1lhfch bromix 46 98 
957 619 4 do pek 216 32 4 PPP 903 3 ch bro pek 8315 34 
258 622 4 do pek sou 200 3h 5 906 3 do  pekoe 270-32 
9599 HJS 625 S8hf-ch bro pek 480 R4 6 909 2 do pek sou 180 81 
260 628.7 do pek “420 9 83 a soe 912. 1 do dust 120. (25 
264 Havilland » 640 5hf-ch dust 400 28 8 Vincit 915 3 do  bropek 270 «= -36 
265 Glenalla 643 1 ch sou 90 28 9 918 3 do peksou 270 80 
267 649 1 do fans 100 29 10 921 2 do bro pek fans 240 3L 
268 Forest Hill 652 11 hf ch broorpek 561 34 bid | 11 i 924 1 do dust 160 24 
71 - 661 8 ch peksou 600 = 31 15 Harrisland 936 1hf-ch dust 80 96 
2792 664 7 hfch fans 483-27 92 Akkara Totum 957 7 ch  peksou 560 ©6987 
273 FB 667 1hfch unas 35.7 23 960 2 do fans 200 97 
282 Gwernet 694.5 ch  pek sou 450 83 24 963 1 do bro‘mix 80 16 
2814 700 1 do sow 90 20 80 Kandaloya 981 10hf-ch pek sou 400 . 33 
285 703 2 do dust 220 26 3 Gonavy 990 3 ch peksou 285 35 
296 Bollagalla 736 2hfch dust 180 24 36 Coslande 999 3 do peksou 285 32 
297 739 3 ch bro tea 320 24 37 2 3 do  congou 255 30 
309 Depedene 431 2hfch bro mlx 120 25 38 5 3 do fans 330 8-34 
310 431 4 do dust 840 . 26 49 Callander 38 13hf-ch pekoe 689 36 
411 N, in estate % 50 41. 2 do peksou 92 35 
mark 437 2 ch  pek sou 180 24 51 44 2 do fans 150 33 
312 440 7hfch dust 58528 52 f 47 2 do dust 160 97 
318 M, in estate if 56 Ben Nevis 59 5 ch peksou 410 34 
mark 458 2 ch unas 1h 5 57 62 8hfch dust 246 99 
Lhf ch 68 G 95 2 ch pek dust 230 23 
319 461 1 gor By eo 3a tia 69 C 98 4 ae : 5 
a6 duwa, 476 4hfch pek 22( 80 bi “C ro pe 294 
320 Deeneyale 494 % ch  peksou 265 = 70 101 2 ch unas 193 Se 
331 497 3hfch bropek fans 180 31 71 104 3hf-ch pek fans 210 «14 tier: 
932 1000 8 ¢o dust 240 25 72 107, 1 do  bromix 68 32 
339 Agarsland 1021 7hfch pek fans 850 «= 33 81. Koslanda 134. 3 ch peksou 285 34 
940 1024 3 ch dust 865 5 82 137 3 do  congou 256 «82 
Lhf ch - 88 1140 3 do fans 330 83. 


CEYLON 
Lot Box. Pkgs. Name. hoy 
94 WK 12see=4<chi pek sou 360-' 30 
95 176 «6hf-ch dust 420 26 
101 Bellongalla 194 5 do bro pek fans 350 31 
102 197 4 do dust 320 25 
103 X 200 2 ch  pekdust 230 23 
10 Ottery 212 2 do dust 340 Ze 
1i9 Wahagapitiya 248 4 do bro gek 400 35 bid 
120 251 4 do pekoe 3- 33 
121 254. 2 do pek sou 164 32 
122 257. 1 Ado dust 142 25 
129 Galella 278° 3 do pek sou 270 33 
136 Brownlow 299 9 hf-ch BS pek fans 657 32 
144 Kotuagedera 323 2 ch pek sou 180 31 
145 226 3hf-ch bro pek fans 210 By 
149 Choughleigh 33: cy pekoe 665 35 
153 WHR 350 5 do dust 500 26 
154 Galella 353-43) do sou 270 33 
162 Oakwell Sie 2) do bro pek 236 35 
163 380 2 do pekoe 214 34 
164 BEB Ter Gs) pek sou 103 33 
169 Claremont 3938 4 do fans 400 28 & 
170 401 6 do pek dust 690 24 
18L Maskeliya 434 4 do pek seu - 400 34 
152 437 «65 hf-ch fans 300 34 
186 Orangefield 449 2 ch pek sou 199 29 
187 492-2 «do ek fanz 200 26 
188 455 2 do bro mix 170 23 
199 Morahela 488 1 do sou 92 31 
200 491 3hf-ch dust 252 25 
201 Roscomm n 491 7 do pekoe 54 31 
20? 497 1 do pek sou 52: 28 
207 Mont Clare 512 3 boxes bro pel 69 36 
227 Ronduara 572.3. ch dust 260 26 
232 AgraOuvah 587 8 do pek sou 680 39 
23k 59: 65hf-ch dust 459 23° 
241 St.Andrews 614 5 ch bro tea, 475 ae 
242 sattaluwatte 617 1 do pekoe 45 30 


245 Bellongalla 626 §hf-ch bropekfans. 560 23 
219. Suduganga 638 1 ch pek fang 125 al 
250: 64. 6 do son 480 32 
26. Hiralouvah 67 2 do pek No. 2 95 Bi 
262 677 Lhf-ch fans 65 30 
264 G80. 2 do dust 160 24 
267 Ottery 692 1 ch dust 170 27 


CEYLON COFFEE SALES IN LONDON. 


(From Our Commercial Correspondent.) 


Mincinc LANE, December. 8 
“Clan Farquhar.’—DS3S in estate mark, OO, 


1 barrel out; ditto O, 10 casks out; ditto 1, 5 
casks out ; ditto A cask and <1 ‘tierce out ; 
ditto PB, 1 cask and 1 barrel out; ditto T, 4 


casks and 1 barrel out. 

“ Austral.’—Craig O, 2 casks sold at 93s ; ditto 
1, 6 casks out, 65s refused ; ditto 2, 5 casks sold 
at 54s ; ditto P, 1 cask sold at 90s. 

“ Dardanus.’ Craig O, 1 barrel sold at 65s; 
ditto 1, 1 cask sold at 658; ditto 2, 3 casks 
sold at 51s; ditto P, 1 barrel out at 70s, 535 
refused. 

“ City of Caleutta.’ '_Oraig 1, 5 casks out. 


December 15. 


“Duke of Portland.’—E O O, 1 barrel sold at 
70s; ditto O, 1 barrel sold at 70s; ditto 1, 1 
cask sold at 63s; H2 1 cask sold at 40s; ditto 
PB, 1 barrel sold at 65s; ditto IT, 1 bazcel sold 
at Bis 61; ditto OO, 1 cask sold at Tys; ditto 
O, 2 casks sold at Tis; ditto 1, 3 casks and 1 
barrel sold at 63s; ditto Zyl barrel sold at 40s; 
ditto PB 1 tierce sold at 73s ; ; ditto T, 1 cask 
sold at 34s 61; 2 bags sold ab 40s, bags ovtkrs. 


—— = 


December 22, 


** Austral.’— mark, Delmar 2 


1 cask out. 


OBE) in estate 


CEYLON COCOA SALES IN LONDON. 


Mincine LANE, Dec. 8. 


Ss Staffordshire.’ 7] yew ote: 20 bags sold at 


8is 1; 51 bags sold at 87s; 2 ditto, 10 ‘bags sold 


OBSERVER PRINTING 


PRODUCE SALES LIST. 


‘out at 2s. 


at 60s 6d; 1 bag sold at 44s, sea damaged, C3 
broken, 2 bags ‘sold at 52s; ; 6 bags sold at 67s, 

ce Kamakura Maru.”—A in estate mark, 2 bags 
out. 
“Duke of Portland.”—O MAX in estate mark, 
estate cocoa, 11 bags out at 68s 641; 1 ditto, 9 
bags out; C ditto, 10 bags out at 55s, 50s re- 
fused. : 

“ Hakata’ Maru.”—Benveula, 
Armagh IT, 5 bags out at 60s ; 
out at. 60s. 

“Duke of Portland.”—NDPS in estate mark, 
No. 2, 28 bags out at 64s, 60s refused. 

we Bingo Maru. "—Cocoa Armagh T, 40 bags out. 

“Clan MacDonald.”—MAKM in estate “mark, 
38 bags out. 

“Clan Sinclair.’ -—KK 
cocoa, 57 bags out. 

* Dictator.” —Dartry A, 19 bags sold at 65s. 

“Clan MacNeil.’—25 bags without reserve, 
more or less damaged by smoke ; 2 Palli, 13 bags 
sold _ at 49s; F2 ditto, 7 bags sold at 49s. - 

“Clan Chisholm.’ mabe rede wolle COC B, 4 bags 


26 bags out at 72s ; 
Pandappa, 2 bags 


in estate mark, estate 


; sold at 49s; ditto T, 1 bag sold at 49s. 


December 22, 


“Tambo Maru.”—Warriapolla, 6 bags sold at 


85s; 2 bags sold at 75s; 15 bags Bolle at 80s; 1, 
bagz sold at 75s; 3 bags sold at 76s ; 2 bags sold 
at 525 8 bags sold at 53s 6d. Suduganga, “A bags 
out at 80s, 75s refused; 2 bags sold at 74s ; Sb 
bags sold at 53s; 4 bags sold at 48s. Bandara- 
pola 1, 29 bags sold at 75s; ditto 2, 4 bags sold 
at 60s 6d : ditto 3, 1 bag sold at 65s; ditto T, 


“Clan McNeil.” 
sold at 63s. 

“Duke of Norfolk.”—1 MLM in estate, 26 bags 
sold at 64s; 2 bags out. 


—AS in estate mark, 33 bags 


CEYLON 


CARDAMOMS 
LONDON. 


SALES IN 


Mincine LANE, Dee. 8. 


“Clan Macnab.”—WS A & Co. in estate mark, 
1 case sold at 2s 3d; ditto 2, 1 case sold at 2s 
2d; 1 bag sold at 1s 8d. 

“Sado Maru.”—WSX A & Co. 
1 case sold at2s 2d; WS A &Co. 
5 cases sold at 2s 2d. 

‘-Salazie.”"—F in estate mark, AA, 21 cases 
out at. 2s 6d; ditto OO, 12 cases sold at Is 7d; 
ditto XX, 1 case sold at 1s 6d. 

“Clan Stuart.”—HGA in estate mark, 12 cases 


“Clan McIntyre.”—JA in estate mark, 24 cases 
out at 2s 2d, slightly mouldy. yw: > 

ee Day achanenbtsh ee Martins No. 2 O, 4 cases out 
at 3s: 6d. 

“Clan Stuart. 
cases out at 2s 8d. 

‘*Carthage.”—FD, 1 case sold at 2s 5d ; 
sold at 2s 2d. 

“City of Khios.”—BW in estate mark, 11 cases 
out at 2s 2d. 

“ Bullionist.’ 
at 2s 2d. 

“‘Senator.”—2 cases out. 

“ Orotava.’—Cottaganga B, 7 cases out at 2s 1d. 

“ Statesman.”—Elkadua B & S, 2 cases out at 2s 

“Duke of Norfolk.”—DBM London, 6 cases not 
ready. 

“Clan Fraser.”—AL 1, 1 case out at 2s 2d. 

“Clan McIntyre.”—AL A, 3 cases out. 

* Austuria.”—ANO 1, 6 cases out at 2s 2d. 

“ Hector.”’—AL 1 Malabar, 4 cases out at 2s 2d° 

f Raneeawa Maru.”—AL 1, 19 cases out at 
2s 2d. 


in estate mark, 
in estate mark, 


—Vedehette Cardamoms B, 4 


1 case 


’_G in estate mark, 11 cases out 
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No. 2 ; 
Cotompo, JANuARY 22 
COLOM : ae Patcn—12h . 
OMBO SALES lana aucstta maresnias 
SALES O a 30 cents: 6 ch 8 copies 
; F TEA | Lot. 5 j_6 copies 4 rupee, 
mans a Ox. ens 
LARGE LOTS 125 Gin estate Pkes, Name. Ib, c 
4 ark a @ 
TF. 139 Monks 607 12 ch 
1 wood 649 2: congou 
E. Benham & Co. eal Sig) 2a eek beeeett. igo oe 
[28,570 1b.] aa 655 22 ch oupee ar, tad ae 
Lot. Box, Pkgs N ae Oe oe BE ea, tes 300 
iam sam pomp ao eee atria he 
8 17 a : or pe 840 ae No. 3 ’ ek sou 105 
G Battal i ae aaa soba iG a 673 24 ch b re 
7 HH baler 17 16 ch x 890 34 149 676 30 do ro pek 1870 R 
a algolla 20 32 ch pee 112035 ae Cotswald 670 do per 2100 i bid 
23 33 d S 3040 F 52 5 10 ch sou 133 
9 o  orpek 2 34 bid 3 Cc bro 0 38 
26 381 De. 2970 4 153 688 13 pek 1 
10 do k 34 bid do 000 37 
: 29 : Be 7 1 156 F 691 pek 
 onneen 2 ak, Bom am AC ek oe 
Choe 41 2 roypekt epnisa piel peo } 700 13 hf- 
18 Sapitiyagodde F FORCE T00 Sorin es gree F08 26 piel, HROOR ER. 1560. Bk 
56 30 s 336 ; 59 26 ne 22 
2 DE gd? ep beeeoueon S500 1° 25 bid | 161 Middleton Go eer oare 331034 
2 7 9 u 
62 30 do pek sou LN aves 162 gopit-chiy, bro Cr pek Aer ee 
Shien et eS be 168 as 27° ch BA a 1630 60 
, . 781 is 
Messrs. Forbes & Walk 175 Glengariffe 757 10. do pek  gag0 ag 4 
958,5 er. 176 gariffe 757 53 hf pek sou, 171 a0 
L (958,513 Ib.] 177 760 37 age bro or pek 2018 a 
a Box. Pkgs. Nam us 7a odo) orpek, ees 
; Orin estate 238 35 ch ae mes Ke 182 Yatiya: 169 i heeh pek sou 1360 Be 
markiae 241 35 gi50 tk | ABS yang, 7 eae een tans 71938 
& wuss aA eloichGp ea west 1658 iS it ee Le eer te 
12 Bellwood oe ae do ce sou ie 35 187 BSNS 790 98 ue pek No. 2 ae eS 
13 268 18 ch a 3240 33 180 793 19 ro pek 2 
971 pek sou 9 e 2 do 2415 
i New Peacock O74 He ae dust oor Be 10 Walpita we ue do Hs aoe yn a 
_ 98) sou y = os ch 100 
i Nilambe ae Be do pek fans Tee ai 192 eo 30) do eee ce 4100 a 
23 Ingrogalla pee BRO E o bee 26 Te en re Aen SEA 120 32 
ga ¢ i 5 o) 
24 or ee ch _bropek 15801083 Rad eee a Erolpek,  Se00r) 60 
32 St. 328 do pek au) 35 202 ¥ 822 23 hf-ch pek 3240 
2c GiB Caan 7 19 ch pek 3230 3 209 Pati: a pee RO 42 
estate mark 2109 © 31 BR tea Sg Serene ner 280 38 bid 
ae NI 337 23 ch broc aaa 82 9 do He orpek 1210 48 bid 
a Bp 19 chop. Bre ot pek 2622 80 214 Theydon Bois 874 ge, doy Bek 765 oe ba 
a Mousakelle 346 42 de pee sou 2460 a0 ze am ay do poe re 1100 35 
40 ae 30 do oi pee pek 4200 37 992 Knavesmire 895 “a tech pek sou toe se 
44 eae ee ae pek 3000) (0.80 238 gis 21 ch or Pee Ge 
45 Grange Garden 367 48 ch orpek 1055 BS ae Bol 17 do pek pek 100538 
en a ee or pek 1800 38 | 3g MP ios 1 do peksou 77038 
kelle 409 13 bf ch 36 aaa Me A ga ve 1200 34 
63 Narangalla ° 415 8 ch ee aoe 8S ie 231 DMV peg agi) aoe Tesnes 
421 11 a e 300 2 92, o pekf 0 = 26 
67 Carendon 43: o » pek 36 32 5 18 ch ‘ans- 850 
Bealy- ich 990 9, i 928 2 bro 24 
68 end 2 32 242 d 8 2 pek 
goon BLE Ee BE las fo Be my 
7 Braemar 442, 25 ch od 33 243 OE i 
i 78 a ieee aR | wun Sone peel (ee 
a 34 
23 Glenesk BS) OR) BEE ote’ G00 a0) 10 |} 222 Basel 982, 20 hone pen sou Bea 
"6 ; 454.15 do bro pek 900 85 12 ch br 1400 33 ‘ 
é 457 12 a 2 109 1250 254 991 14 a opek 12 j 
a Harrington 475 24 hf-ch per 1980 Be 256 Forres 994 20 ae or pek 1308 35 bid 
33 478 20. ch aM expel 1200 60 262 Weyunga- 1000 14 hf-ch Bek i 1580 oe bid 
87 Dambagas: 431 18 do pek eae ae 1018 21 hf pek 840 42 bid 
alawe ; -ch 
2 Aone Ohrd eee pek 1512 te HGS 02 At Eee SEEC  aucuutaiee oe 
9 496 93 do, rope 2415 as 268 Carlabeck loz 25 do p ropek 198034 bid 
Stisted 523 32 ht DE. 2 ch 2126 
re BE Snvan broorpek aiea Ho | up ce aie ame Bee 
74 532 30 Bae 960 ‘ fi 
182 Tonconbe 3 4px person 10 ir Ie2 9 ch bropek «SB 
104 5 32 ch or pek 00 62 1010 10hf ek 94 32 
ie si 2 GS eobee un a) | Nl 2 arate 
1, 2 - 
1g eS 650 12 do pee 351038 ater é i 78020 
uvahkellie 553 19 ch pek sou 1080 8 275 1054 80hf-ch b 
18 W'Bedde 571 22 ch pek sou 1200 ab 276 diez CaUMehiA Bros pek 1680 : 
114 Agra Oya 574 22 ch pel aS 1980 37 Be Torwood 100g do pro Pee 2790 a0 bia 
tie & 577 30 do pek 2200 36 38 9 40 dob 2320 8 
| 1 1072 36 d ro pek 3 3 
Wi 580 16 do  pek sou 270034 282 1075 2 o © 6pek 600 = 887 
Be bese de, aa 55 | 285, Mavi 1oeeaa dea renee eu 
do bro mix an 35 286 ariawatte 1087 18 0) sou we 33 
j S10 at 288 1090. 12 ch pek sou es 
IGA 1096 pheee ust 1580 33 
G br 020 2 
opek 705.33 


122 na 
te CON N 598 16 bi-ch dust 1620 
: ave 20 291 0 bh 
1 ) | 
100 f-ch bro tea, Ti 2 


pek sou 


+z 
24 CEYLON PRODUCE SALES LIST. 
© 
Lot. Box. Pkgs. Name iD sae’, Lot, Box. Pkgs. Name. lb. @. 
295 Yataderia 1117 16 ch bro or pek 1648 38 435 Carberry By a foe or pek 70 33 
296 -— 1120 40 do bro pek 4000 34 436 1540 29 do bro pek 2610 34 
297 1123 11 do or pek 1012 84 437 1543 25 do pek " . 2250 32 
998 1126 73 do pek 6059 34 438 1546 10 do ek sou 900 32 
302 Gaatlsreach 1138 34 ch bro pek 3400 44 442 GK 1558 6 do ust 840 24 
303 1141 36 do or pek 8060 42, 446 WWN 1570 44 do bro tea 4136 30 
804 1144 26 do pek 2080 38 447 1573 7 ch fans 770 25 
309 Ganapalla 1159 23 do or pek 2070 37 449 Kin est markl1579 20 do red leaf 2009 25 
310 1162 24 do broor pek 2160 86 450 Hentleys 1582 21hf-ch bro pek 1113 38 
311 1165 82 do bro pek 2860 34 452 1588 25 ch  pek 2000 33 
312 1168 62 do pek 4960 33 456 Tembiltgalla 1600 20hf-ch bro pek 1650 67 
313 1171, 27 do ek sou 2025 32 467 1603 27 do or pek 1350 35 
314 1174 12 do ro pek 458 1606 16 ch pek 1440 34 
fans 1200 31 459 1609 13 do pek sou 1170 33 
315 } 1177 12hf-ch dust 960 25 462 Tavalamtennel61& 20 do bro or pek 1980 36 
316 Morankande 1180 13 ch or pek 1105 39 463 1621 12 do pek 1070 85 
817 , 1183 22hf-ch broorpek 1232 Ri 461 1624 11 do peE sou 970 33 
818 1186 17 ch pek 1530 34 466 D gdola 1630 28 do bro pek 2660 35 
319 1189 9 do peksou 810 32 467 1633 39 do pek 2925 = 33 
324 Inverness 1204 14 ch or pek 1400 45 469 Matale 1639 62hf-ch bro pek 3410 35 
325 1207 382hf-ch bro or pek 1920 45 470 1642 25 ch pek 2250 84 
326 1210 20 ch pek 1800 41 471 E 1645 18 do pek sou 1620 33 
327 1218 9 do pek sou - 810 38 488 Anningkandel681 11 do bro pek 1100 33 bid 
330 Dunkeld 1222 64hf-ch bro or pek 3968 40 484 i 1684 11 do ek 1045 34 
331 1225 21 ch or pek 1995 39 487 Gonapatiya 1693 29 hf ch roorpek 1421 52 
332 1228 15 do pek 1350 37 488 1696 28 do or pek 1204 55 
333 1231 19 do pek sou 1710 35 489 1699 50 do pek 2250 42 
334 1234 34hf-ch pekfans, 2550 32 490 1702 18 do ek sou 792 #8639 
335 1237 18 do dust 1710 #26 493 Errollwood 1711 38 do roorpek i930 45 bid 
336 DBE 1240 9 ch red leaf 900 25 494 1714 33 ch or pek 2970 38 
337 Seenagolla 1243 33 hf-ch bro pek 1815 43 495 1717 37 «do pek 3330 36 
338 1246 14 ch pek 1190 39 496 1720 13 do  peksou 1300 934 
340 Fairlawan 1252 43hf-ch bro pek 2365 46 497 1723 17 hf-ch or pkEfans 1029 33 
341 1255 30 do or pek 2700 39 498 1726 15 do dust 1125 2 
842 , 1258 19 ch pek 1520 37 500 CRD 1732 9 ch dust 900 26 
345 Bagdad 1267 13 ch bro mix 1300 26 501 BD W P 1735 26 do bro pek 2210 33 
357 Carfax 1308 12 ch bro orpek 1200 50 509 Agra Elbedde1759 27 do bro or pek 1620 50 
358 1306 14 do or pek 1260 45 510 1762 22 do or pek 1100 59 
359 1309 13 do pek 1235 41 511 1765 50 do pek 3000 43 
361 Battawatfe 1315 25 ch bro pek 2760 36 612 1768 3g do | pek sou 1650 41 
362 1318 40 do pek 3800 35 513) & 1771 14 do red leaf 770-26 
363 13821 13 do  pek sou 1040 = 33 526 Forest Creek 1810 18 do broorpek 1980 68 
364 1324 26 do bro pek 5278 1813 18 do bro pek 1980 55 
fans 2860 32 528 1816 10 do or pek 1900 50 
365 1327 16 do dust 1760 26 529 1819 24 do peKE No.1 2160 45 
366 High Forest) 1330 36hf-ch or pek 530 _ 1822 29 do pek No.2 2900 41 
No.1 2052 60 531 Munukattia, 
367 1333 30 do or pek 1590 50 Ceylon, in 
368 1336 29 do pek 1363 43 est. mark 1825 15 ns ch OF pek 750 38 
369 Weoya 1339 10 ch broorpek 1100 34 582 1828 26 do bropek 1560 36 
370 1842 45 do bro pek 4500 34 533 1831 13 do pek 1040 37 
371 1345 40 do or pek 3800 36 548 SW 1876 10 do bromix 1162 29 
372 1348 30 do  pek 2550 34 554 Vogan 1894 35 do bro pek 8325 387 
373 1351 51 do peksou 4080 32 555 1897 29 do ek 2610 33 
875 1357 6 do ust 900 25 Bie PD Drocmaaeliay a 33 do ropek i815 33 
376 Hayes 1360 21 ch broorpek 1995 43 bid |} 574 15 do ek 1350 34 
877 ' 1363 19 do ro pek 1900 35 675 Roeberry 1951 27 do bro pek 2700 39 bid 
878 1366 22 do orpek 1870 35 576 1954 24 do  pek 2160 36 
379 1369 54 do  pek 4590 34 577 1957 20 do peksou 1640 34 
880 1372 15 do  peksou 1275 32 578 Ain est. mark1960 25 do bro pek 2500 40 
382 Polatagama . ans 80 ch  bropek 7200 36 579 1963 16 do pek 144037 
333 42 do or pek 3360 34 580 1966 11 do pekso 902 © 35 
384 re 50 do pek 4250 33 596 Scrubs 2014 42hf-ch broor nck 2394047 
336 1390 11 do fans 1106 80 597 2017 29 do bropek 1624 44 
388 Dammeria 1396 23 ch  orpek 2300 35 bid | 598 2020 31 ‘do pek 1426041 
389 1399 22 do bropek 2420 36bid ) 604 Maha Uva 2038 19 he ch aco orpek 1146 36 bid 
390 | 1402 18 do  pek 1620 36 6C6 Nonpariel 2044 22 do bropek 1226 out 
393 Maha Uva 1411 29 hf-ch bro orpek 1735 36 607 Dunkeld 2047 70 do broorpek 4200 38 bid 
395 | 1417 20 ch 784 35 615 Halwatura 2071 55 ch bro peK 5500 © -84 
400 Pallagodde 1432 21 do Bro or pek 2100 385bid |} 616 i 2074 57 do or pek 5130 33 
401 1485 23 do bro pek 2300 40 617 2077 66 do  pek 5280 39 
402 1438 20 do  orpek 170035 618 2080 44 do pek sou 3300 931 
403 1441 17 do  pek 144534 619 2083 20 do 1400 30 
404 1444 20 do peksou 1800 33 620 2086 22 hf-ch br pkfans 1540 30 
409., Binest. markl459 13 do  unast 1250 384 622 Geragama 2092 12 do broorpek 715 365 
410 Ruanwella 1462 26 do or pek 2210 = 34 623 2095 9 ch *brofpek 810 35 
411 1465 10 do bro pek 1000 33 624 2098 15 do pek 1350 32 
412 1468 19 do pek 171033 625 2101 11 de peksou 1045 381 
413 i 1471 12 do pek sou 1080 33 628 Waratenne 2110 25hf-ch broorpek 1375 85 
416 Kirklees 1477 20 do bro or pek 1200 37 629 2113 10 ch bro pek 850 34 
416 1480 29 do or pek 2900 38 630 2116 18 do ~ pek 1550 32 
417 1482 28 do pek 2660 = 35 631 2119 11 do peksou 990 31 
418 1486 15 do peksou 120033 635 Devonford 2131 15hf-ch broorpek 825 65 
419 a ee 9 do bro pek 9250 28 637 2137 14 ch or pek 1260 58 
422 Mansfield 1498 55hf-ch bro pek 3300 43 bid } 638 2140 9 do pek 765 53 
423 1501 22 ch ek 1980 37 639 2143 11 do ek sou 880 44 
494 TU 1504 29 do roorpek 3103 45 650 Erlsmere 2176 15hf-ch broorpek 870 42 bid 
425 1507 14 do broorpek 1442 44 651 2179 30 do ro pe 3000 36 bid 
426 1510 22 do or pek 2090 846 652 2182 13 do bro pek 1300 §=- 87 bi 
427 1518 13 do pek 988 42 653 2185 24 do  pek 1920 38 
428 1516 11 do  pek sou 803-389 656 Rowley 2194-30 do bro pek 1500 86 
429 ‘Naseby 1519 46hf-ch broorpek 2700 45 657 2196 29 do bropek 1450 36 
430 1522 27 do or pek 12152 658 2200 24 do  pek 1200 34 
431 1525 88 do  pek 178640 659 Farnham 2203 42 do bropek 2310 36 bid 
432 1628 15 do peksou 795 38 660 2206 27 do or pek 1215 8935 
433 1581 15 do fans 1125 85 661 2209 47 do  pek 2585 Bd 
43 1584 8 do dust 760 28 662 2212 28 do 1260 B 


— eee oe 


CEYLON PRODUCE SALES LIST. 


ll 


Lot Box. Pkgs. Name. Ib. 
63 BD WP _ 2215 31hf-ch bro pek 2635 
692 KG 2S) RCD pek 800 
696 Maldeniya 64 16 do  broorpek 1630 
697 67 32 do or pek 2480 

698 70 40 do pek 3400 

699 73 27 do pek sou 2295 

709 Yaha Ella 103 12 do bro pek 990 

710 106 29 do pek 2290 

711 109 10 do pek sou 780 

725 Putupaula 151 16hf-ch broorpek 1040 

726 154 52 ch bro pek 4680 

727 157 30 do pek 2250 

728 160 12 do pek sou 840 

735 Hopton 181 28 do bro pek 2800 

786 Summerville 184 13 do bro pek 1352 

737 187 22 do pek 2090 

742 Harrow 202 43hf-ch bro or psk 2580 

743 206 36 ch pek 3600 

7 208 8 do pek sou 720 

746 Naseby 214 28hf-ch broorpek 1680 

747 Trex 217 37 «ch bro pek 3700 

748 220 24 do ek 2160 

749 223 15 do pek sou 1200 

(Messrs. Somerville & Co.— 
354,851 lb. ] 

Lot Box. Pkgs. Name. Ib, 
6 Woodthorpe 16 8 ch _ bropek 800 
7 19 i4 do pek 1232 
8 22 14 do pek sou 1120 

11 31 10 do bro pek 1000 

12 384 17 do pek 1496 

13 37 18 do _ bro pek 1440 

1s Clontarf 52 16 do sou 1565 

19 Ravenoya 55 17 hf-ch bro pek 935 

20 58 14 do ek 700 

93 Blinkbonnie 67 35hfch _ bro pek 2100 

24 10 54 ch ek 4752 

25 430 LL do pek sou 902 

26 Mary Hill 76 26hf-ch bro pek 1690 

27 79 24hf-ch pek 1440 

28 _82 18hf-ch pek sou 1080 

30 Lonach 88 95 do bro pek 5225 

31 91 31 ch pek 2635 

32 t 14 do pek sou 1190 

33 Rambodde 97 22hf-ch broorpek 1210 

34 100 46 do bro pek 2250 

35 103 31 do pek 1550 

36 106 15 do pek sou 750 

39 Neuchatel 115 31 ch bro pek 3255 

40 118 24 do pek 2040 

41 12L 9 do pek sou 765 

44 Neboda 130 17 do or pek 1700 

45 133 43 do pek 4300 

46 136 13 do pek 1170 

47 139 10 do pek sou 800 

50 Hangranoya 148 91hf-ch bro pek 4550 

51 151 14 ch or pek 1120 

62 154 63 do pek 5040 

53 157 17 do pek sou 1190 

54 Kelani 160 42 do bro pek 3360 

55 163 30 do bro or pek 3000 

56 166 24 do pek 2040 

67 169 12 do pek sou 1080 

58 Mahatenne 172 35 do bro pek 3500 

59 175 17 do pek 1700 

62 Mahatenne 184 14 do bro pek 1378 

63 187 9 do pek . 900 

68 Theberton 202 19 ch 

1hf-ch broorpek 1950 

69 205 33 ch  pek 29700 
73 Killin 217 30 do bro pek 30060 
74 220 21 do pek 1890 
81 Moragalla 241 17 do bro pek 1700 
82 244 20 do pek 2000 
83 247 14 do pek sou 1400 
92 California 274 8 do bro pek 760 
93 277 10 do pek 950 
97 Oolapane 289 13 d hro pek 1300 
100 998 14hf-ch dust 1050 
102 Blackburn 304 8 ch fans 880 
105 Stockholm 313 55 do _ bro pek 5500 

106. 316 41 do pek 3485 
107 319 10 do pek sou 800 

110 Dartry 328 19 do fans 1425 
114 LowerDickoya 340 44 hf-ch 

1 ch bro pek 2564 

115 243, 17 do ek 1700 
121 Galphele 861 22 ch bro or pek 2200 
122 364 24 do bro pek 2400 
123 367 18 da pek 1620 
124 370 13 do pek 1170 
128 Hatdowa 382 36 do 

lhf-ch bro pek 8470 


35 bid 


34 bid 
35 bid 


34 bid 


34 bid 


Lot. Box. Pkgs. Name. Ib. 
129 3885 34 ch pek 2550 
130 388 381 do 
1hf-ch pek sou 2360 
134 400 7 ch fans 700 
135 Meddegodda 403 45hf-ch bro pek 2250 
136 406 71 do pek 3195 
140 Hanagama 418 12 ch or pek 1080 
141 42L 10. do broor pek 1000 
142 424 39 do e 3126 
143 427 Qhf-ch dust * 720 
144 St. Catherine 430 386 ch bro or pek 3420 
148 Yarrow 442 68hf-ch bro pek 3808 
149 445 61 do pek 3416 
156 Neboda 466 33 ch bro or pek 3300 
157 Colombia 469 47hf-ch broorpek 23850 
158 472 39 do or pek 1638 
159 475 10 do pek dust 700 
160 Wewetenne 478 8 ch bro pek 710 
16L 481 13 do pek 1031 
162 484 23 do pek sou 2040 
165 493 7 do. dust 896 
172 RC F,in 
est mark 514 17 ch bro pek 710 
173 517 20 do pek 1800 
174 520 25 do pek sou 2125 
175 i 523 9 do bro pek fans 990 
1:7 Monrovia 529 42 ch bro pek 4200 
178 532 9 do broorpek 1035 
179 535 42 do ek 8990 
180 5388 18 do pek sou 1800 
183 Bogahagoja- 
watte 547 22 ch bro pek 2300. 
184 550 13 do pek 1235 
185 553 11 do pek sou 1045 
199 Mossville 595 10 ch bro pek fans 1000 
200 598 13hf-ch dust 1170 
204 Mora Ella 610 24 do or pek 1200 
205 613 43 do bro or pek 2494 
206 616 36$ch pek 2340 
207 619 24 ch pek sou 1800 
211 R yigam 6.1 51 ch bro pek 5100 
212 654 387 do or pek 2960 
213 637 45 do pek 3600 
214 640 11 do pek sou 990. 
215 643 15 hf'ch dust 1200 
216 Annandale 646 24 do bro or pek 1320 
217 647 30 do or pek 1590 
218 652 26 do pek 1248 
219 i 665 25 do pek sou 1375 
224 Forest Hill 670 20 ch bro pek 1700 
225 673 18 do pek 1458 
228 Mousalando 682 11 ch _ bro pek 935 . 
229 685 24 do pek 1944 
232 Gangwarily 694 19 ch sou 1425 
234 700 7 do fans 1700 
236 Neboda 706 50 ch bro pek 5000 
49 do bro pek 4900 
237 709 27 do pek 2730 
238 712 24 do pek sou 1920 
263 Hopewell 787 44 hf-ch broorpek- 2552 
264 790 24 do bro pek 1200 
265 793 43 do pek 1978 
266 796 24 do pek sou 1200 
267 799 14 do fans 840 
273 F F, in estate 
mark 817 14 hf-ch bro pek 770 
277 Corfu 829 21 do bro pek 1155 
279 Daluk Oya 835 14 do bro or pek 840 
260 838 16 do or pek 880 
283 841 28 do pek 1540 
285 Nyanza 853 13 ch bro pek 1300 
296 Lower Dickoya886 22 hf-eh broor pek 1232 
302 Bargany 964 22 do broorpek 1200 
3103) 907 11 ch _ bro pek 990 
304 910 14 do pek 1190 
812 Ranasingha- 
patna 934 60 hf-ch or pek 3000 
313 937 44 do bro or pek 2480 
314 941 20 ch pek 1560 
315 948 20 do pek sou 1600 
955 8 ch bro pek 


219 Comillah 800 


(Mr. H. John.— 368,719 Ib.) 


Lot. Box. Pkgs. Name. Ib. 
2 Mel Villa 704 16 hf‘ch bro pek 800 
3 707 14 do pekoe 900 
8 Sadamulla 722 14 ch bro pek 1400 
9 725 32 do pekoe 3200 

15 Vincit 743 27 do bro pek 2430 

16 746 15 do pekoe  _ 1350 

17 749 8 do pek sou 720 

20 PoiJakande 758 73 do 

1 hf-ch bro pek 7016 

21 761 67 ch a 

1 hf-ch pekoe ef 5180 


36 bid 


21 bid 


CEYLON PRODUCE, SALES — LIST. 


Lot, Box, 
22 764 
93 Cleveland 767 
34 770 
27 Mossend 779 
28 782 
29 778 
35 LEL 803 
36 806 
37 809 
41 Woodlands 821 
42 824 
48 ; 827 
46 Loughton 836 
47 839 
48 842 
49 845 
60° Galloola 818 
61 851 
62 854 
64: Tempo 860 
55 863 
56 866 
68 Eila 872 
69 Kanangame 875 
60. 878 
61 881 
62 : 884 
63 Lamiliére 887 
64 890 
65 893 
66 896 
67° GW: 899 
69 905 
790 Uda 9038 
Tt 911 
72 St. Jchn’s 914 
73 917 
74 920 
75 923 
76 926 
si MG 941 
82 944 
83 Kotuagedera 917 
84 950 
88 Nahavilla 962 
39 965 
90 968 
95 Syston 983 
06 986 
97 989 
101 Yapame 1 
102 4 
103 7 
106 GL 16 
110 Perth 28 
111 31 
112 34 
113 37 
114 ‘ 40 
116. Rookwood 46 
117 49 
118 Iona 5 
119 55 
120 58 
122 Glassaugh 64 
123 67 
124: 70 
125 73 
128 GB 82 
129 85 
130 Bittacy 88 
181, 91 
182 94 
133 97 
135. Glasgow 103 
136 . 106 
137 109 
138 112 
1389 Fernland 115 
140 Rondura 118 
141 ¥ 121 
142 124 
143 197 
145 Ben Nevis 188 
146 136 
147 139 
151 Dalhousie 161 
152 154 
168 157 
166 Glasgow 166 
157 Si 169 
168 172 
169 175 
160 178 


161 ¢ 181 
163 ‘Akkara Totum 187 


Pkgs, 


11 ch 
33 hf-ch 
31 do 
20 do 
15 do 
16 do 
15 do 


Name. lb, 


dust 935 
flow or pek 1815 


pekoe 1643 
bro or pek 1100 
or pek 750 
pekoe 1170 
bro or pek 900 
bro pek 4081 
pekoe 2408 
bro pek 1100 
pekoe 950 
pek sou 720 
bro pek 2255 
pekoe 4600 
pek sou 2205 
dust 1000 
bco pek 2900 
pekoe 3160 
pek sou 1800 
bro pek 1575 
pekoe 850 
pek sou 763 
bro or pek 5200 
bro or pek 1800 
bro pek 3135 
pekoe 2700 
pek sou 1530 
bro pek 3808 
pekoe 3608 
pek seu 1950 
pek fans 750 
pek sou 2090 
fans 4305 
bro pek 855 
pekoe 1184 
bro or pek 1320 
cr pek 1196 
pekoe 1568 
pek sou 972 
pek fans 1190 
unas 9.0 
fans 760 
bro pek 3100 
pekoe 1620 
bro orpek 2400 
cr pek 1450 
pekoe 900 
bro pek 3230 
pekoe 1700 
pek sou 1080 
bro pek 3500 
pekve 1620 
pek sou 1170 
dust 880 
bro or pek 3400 
bro pek 4420 
pekoe 2695 
pek sou 976 
pek dust 825 
or pek 2650 
pek sou 3780 
broor pek 3120 
or pek 2610 
pekoe 1105 
or pek 1431 
_ broor pek 2405 
pekoe 2565 
pek sou 1000 
bro pek 880 
pekoe 960 
bro pek 3200 
pekoe 2080 
pek sou 1350 
dust 960 
bro or pek 3570 
bro pek 4000 
or pek 1690 
pekoe 1600 
sou 855 
or pek 1260 
bro pek ~— 1900 
pekoe 4320 
ek sou 960 
ro pek 1020 
or pek 900 
pekoe 2070 
bro pek 1375 


pekoe No. 1 2970 
pekoe No. 2 1560 
bro or pek 2550 


bro pek 2240 
or pek 1235 
pekoe 1600 
pek sou 700 
fans 1300 
pekoe 720 


Lot. Box. Pkgs. Names lb, 
166 196 10 ch fans 850 
169 Woodstock 205 20 do bro pek 2000 
174 Bovey 220 10 do or pek 830 
175 223 13bf-ch bro pek 728 
176 226 9 ch 
1 hf-ch ekoe 879 
180 Meddegodda 233 42 do pro pek 2100 
181 241 69 do pekoe 3105 
194 Eladuwa 280 9 ch or pek 855 
195 283° 24 “do yj ekoe 2160 
196 286 10 do pek sou 900 
207 Murraythwaite 319 25 do bro pek 2375 
208 322 27 do pekoe 2295 
2U9 325 14 do pek sou 1120 
212 Muaskeliya 834 16hf-ch broorpek 800 
213 337 21 ch or pek 1£9) 
214 340 16 do pekoe 1430 
244 MEK 430 10hf-ch ~ dust 920 
245 Kadien Lena 433 15 do bro or pez 
dust 1260 
246 436 10 ch sou 1000 
258 Ottery 472 33 do bro or pek 8300 
259 475 12 do or pek 1080 
260 478 31 do pekoe 1235 
762 Dundalk 484 33hf-ch bio pek fans 2145 
263 487 40 do pek fans 2000 
264 490 15 ch dust 2625 
274 Templestowe 620 31 do broor pek 3100 
275 523 27 do or pek 2430 
276 526 43 do pekoe 8655 
277 529 1L do pek sou 880 
280 638 20hf-ch dust . 1600 
285 Gonavy 553 69 do bro pek 3450 
286 556 24 ch pekoe 1800 
290 Kolapatna 568 9 do  pekve 720 
SMALL LOTS. 
E. Benhsm & Co. 
Lot. Box. Pkgs. Name. lb. 
1 Yullifield Zon ch bro mixed 70 
5 Mapitigama 14 8hf-ch bro tea 640 
1. Halgolla 32 2 ch fans 230 
12 35 2 do dust 300 
{Messrs. Forbes & Walker] 
Lot Box Pkgs. Name. lb. 
1 Meddetenne 235 1hfch dust 55 
Wolleyfield 253 1 ch bro pek 80 
18 256 4 do pek 352 
31 Glenorchy 265 1 ch unas 63 
15. New Peacock 277 7hf-ch bro mix 350 
19 Holton 289 8hfch _ bro pek 400. 
01 292.8 do pek 400 
22 295 5 do pek scu 250 
22 298 1 do bro pek fan3 81 
25 Ingrogalla 307 3 ch pek sou 170 
26 3.0 2 do sou 270 
97 313 4 do bro pek dust 550 
2 316 1 do _ red leaf 88 
z9 M’Golla 319 3 ch sou 240 
30 322 4hf-ch dust 320 
31 345 2 ch red leaf 190 
33 St. H 33L 1 do dust 140 
34 334 1 do dust 120 
41 Mousakelle 355 2 ch red leaf 1s0 
42 358 4 do sou 400 
43 361 6hf-ch dust 510 
4; Grange 
Garden Baya eh pek sou 30) 
45 376,..5\ Chi dust 425 
49 379 3 do bro mix 300 
57. Horagaskelle 403 8hf-ch bro pek 492 
58 406 8 do pek 428 
60 412 1 ch dust 84 
62 Narangalla 418 6 ch or pek 570 
64 424. 4 do pek sou 330 
65 427 3 do dust 240 
66 430 2 do sou 190 
69 Cacendon 439 2 ch fans 158 
76. Glenesk 460 9 ch pek sou 675 
77 463 2 do pek fan 230 
78 46 1 do bro tea 100 
79 469 1 do dust 172 
30 472 2 do pekfans 210 
84 Harrington 4<4 2 ch pek 1s0 
85 487 8hf-ch or pek fans 480 
86 ( 490 1 ch dust 160 
90 Dambagas- d 
talawa 602 5 ch ek sou 460 
91 605 4hfch bro pek fans 320 


CEYLON PRODUCE SALES LIST. 


Lot. Box. Pkgs, Name. Ib. c. Lot. Box. Pkgs. Name. Ib. 
92 TSN 508 2hf-ch fans 100 28 
99 Stisted 529 7 do  pek * 420 33 344 1264 2 ch bro mix 190 
10L 535 5 do dust 4.0 ~° 26 360 EF P W. Mas- 
108 OuvahKellie 556 8 ch dust 640 26 _ _keliya 1312 5 ch bro mix 450 
103 OK 559 6 ch rob mix 540 35 374 Weoya 1354 5 ch sou 875 
110 Hanwella 562 lhf-ch bro pek 55 32 381 Hayes 1375 3 do dust 390 
li ; 565 3. do pek 170 32 385 Polatagama 1387 6 ch peF sou 510 
112 W’Bedde 563 13 hf-ch bro or pek 650 46 bid 387 E 1393 3 do dust 450 
118 Agra Oya 586 5 ch dust 400 22 391 Dammeria 1405 6 ch pek sou 540 
119 589 5 do fans 400 32 392 14U8 4 do dust 369 
1.0 592 3 do  broorpek 300 35 294 Maha Uva’ 1414 12 hf-ch_ or pek 672 
123 Penylan €0L,2) ch or pek 180 35 396 1420 8 ch pek sou 610 
124 604 3 do bro pek 800 34 397 1423 1hf-ch do 80 
126 Mattakelle - 610 £4 ch pek fans 440 30 398 1426 3 do dust 219 
127 613 3 do bro tea No. 1 270 25 399 1429 1 do congou 93 
123 616 1 do dust ~A -.26 414 Ruanwella 1471 7 ch dust 560 
143 Monkswood 661 6 ch  pek souNo.2510 39 420 Galpottagama 1492 5 do  pek 453 
145 667 Ghf-ch dust 450 26 421 1495 7 do pek sou 596 
150 Dyakulla, 439 Carb? rry 1549 2 do bro tea 180 
No. 2 682 8 ch dust 640 26 440 1552 2 do dust 280 
154 Oollooawatte 69: 2 ch sou 160-23 441 GK 1555 6 do _ brotea 540 
165 €97 3hf-ch dust 216 27 443 Condia 1561 .1 do bro pek 86 
160 Ella Oya 712 9 do bro pek fans 585 31 444 1564 6 do pek 450 
165 Middleton 727.3 do dust 240 26 445 1567 2 do sou 172 
166 -B B, in estate 448 Glenanore 1576 4 do bro pek 500 
mark 730 4 ch bro pek 230 33 451 Hentleys 1685 12 hf-ch or pek 540 
167 - 733, 2 do pek 200. 3L 453 1591 5 ch pek sou 365 
168 736 2 do dust 310 24 454 1594 3 do bro mix 248 
169 739 3 do bro pek 150 31 456 pis 1597 3 do fans 216 
170 742 2 do pek 203 +30 460 Tembiligalla 1612 3hf-ch fans 195 
171 745 2 do dust 260 25 461 1615 1 do dust $0 
172 748 3 do  bropek 180. 3L 465 Tavalamtennel627 1 ch dust 118 
173 751 1 do pek 100 3l 468 Digdola 16386 3 do pek sou 270 
174 754 6 ch sou 540 27 472 Matale 1648 6hf-ch fans 420 
180 Glengariffe 772 8hf-ch dust 640 25 473 1651 6 do dust 480 
18L Yatiyana 775 5 ch or pek 570-35 474 Ookoowatte 1654 1 ch sou 95 
185 787 1 do  pek+souNo.2 85 31 475 1657 5hf-ch_ red leaf 321 
189 Maligatenne 799 2 ch dust 230 25 ~476 1660 2 ch pek fans 200 
193 Walpita ell 3 ch sou 240 89= 81 477 1663 1 do dust 110 
196 Hatton 820 6 ch peksou 450 37 485 X 1687 4 do red leaf 308 
197 Elfindale 823 5 ch bro pek 500 = 35 486 Nella Oolla 1690 3 do _ red leaf 220 
201 Glencorse 885 6 ch or pek 480 35 491 Genapatiya 1705 S8hf-ch  pek fans 464. 
203 811 5 do  pek sou 400 32 492 1708 7 do dust 539 
204 844 3 do sou 240 30 499 Errollwood 1729 6 do pek sou. No, 2 300 
205 847 3hf-ch dust 225 26 614 XX 1774 7 do pek dust £60 
206 850 3 do bro pek 240 81 515 1777, & do bro mix 4eQ 
207 Raglan 853 6 ch bro pek 600 34 516 1780 3 do pek fans 210 
908 Preston 856 2hf-ch unas 180 28 534 Munukattia, 
212 Patiagama §&6812 ch  bropekfans 660 32 Ceylon, in 
213 Theydon Bois 71 5 ch bro or pek 500 41 est. mark 1834 7 do peksou 560 
217 T B, inest. 549 SW 18/9 1 ch pek 60 
mark 883 3 ch fans 270 = 330 556 Vogan 1900. 7 do pek sou 660 
218 886 5hf-ch dust 400 25 557 1903 3:;hf-ch dust 255 
219 j 889 3 do congou 240 27 558 1906 2 ch bro pek fans 240 
220 5 892 1 do red leaf 30 21 659 1909 5 do bro mix 400 
225 Knavesmire 90; 3hf-ch dust 240 25 581 Maskeliya 1969 5 do fans 500 
233 DMV 931 6 ch  pek sou 480 30 599 Scrabs 2023 10hf-ch pek sou 460 
234 934 1 do bro tea & 29 621. Okande 2089 3 do dust 665 
935 937 2 do fans 160 oT 626 Geragama 2104 6 do fans 420 
236 940 1 do dust 110 24 627 2107 4 do dust 340 
231 W:HR 985 7hf-ch dust 630 26 632 Waratenne 2122 6 do dust 510 
255 Pusella 997 7 ch red leaf 588 27 633 2125 3, do fans 210 
257 Forres 1003 6hf-ch pek 318 40 634 2128 3 ch bro mixed 225 
258 1006 2 do fans 1384 38 636 Devonferd 2134 1 do bro or pek 40 
259. 1009. 1 do dust 82 26 640 2146 4 do dust 800 
260 1012 4 do red leaf 224 24 641 DED 2149 1 do bro pek 65 
261 1015 1 do bro mix 113.27 642 2152 1 ch or pek gu 
265 Weyunga- 643 2155 1 do ek sou 78 
watte 1027 4 ch pek sou 320 31 654 Erlsmere 2188 7 hf-ch pek sou 560 
266 1030 3hfch ust 255 24 655 2191 2 do ust 170 
267 1033 1 ch — bromix 76 8924 681 Belgodde 19 1 do bro pek 50 
273 AG - 1051 2 ch bro tea 100 29 682 22 2 do ek 100 
27T Weyunga- 683 25 2 do pek sou 100 
watte 1063 4 ch rek sou 320 22 684 28 1 do sou 45 
278 1066 3hf-ch dust 255 24 685 31 1 do dust 70 
283 Torw<od 1081 9 do  bropek fans 576 = 82 686 34.1 do  congou 55 
234 NWD 1034 1 ch bro tea 107 25 687 Peak Shadow 37 1 ch bro mix 110 
287 Mariawatte 1093 i1hf-ch bro mix 76 824 689 43 4 do pek fans 400 
289 IGA 1099 6 ch pek 545 33 690 46 1 do dust No. 2 130 
290 1102 5 do ek sou 454 30 691 KG 49 8hf-ch bro pek 620 
£92 1105 3 do redJeaf 272. 25 692 Kotua 55 2 ch bro pek 200 
299 Yataderia 1129 2 ch pek sou 164 31 69k 58 2 do pek 190 
500 Y 1132 2 ch pek sou No. 1170 - 29 695 61 2 do pek sou 190 
301 1135 3 do do’ ,, 2872 26 700 Maldeniya 76 6 do sou 510 
305 Castlereagh 1147 5 ch pek sou 400 33 71 79 2 do congou 160 
306 1150 S$ do fans 560 33 702 82 3 do fans 225 
307 1153. 3 «do dust ‘ 240 25 703 85 2 do dust 170 
308 CR 1166 2 ch bro mix 120. 25 708 Yaha Ella 100 4. do bro,orpek 357 
320 BPC 1192 6 ch red leaf 480 20. 712 112 1 do sou 90 
32L Gansara- 713 115 2 do pek fans 200 
polla 1195 Shf-ch bro pek 440. 32 714 118 1 do dust 100 
322 1198 4 ch pek sou 320 28 716 New Galway 124 Shf-ch bro pek 480 
323 1201 1 do sou 80 25 riled 127 8 do pek 440 
323 Inverness 1216 3 do red leaf 300 27 718 130 1 do pek sou 50 
329 5 -1219 5hf-ch dust 435 26 719 Glenanore 138,..1 ° ch dust 90 
239 Seenagolla 1249 5 do fans 425° 25 729 Putupaula 163 5 do sou 400 
343 Fairlawn 1261 3hf-ch dust 340 89-27 730 166 4 do dust 320 


«6 CEYLON PRODUCE SALES LIST. 


Lot. Box. Pkgos. Name. lb. c. Lot. Box. Pkgs. Name. Ib. C, 
tenne 169 1 ch eksou ° 85 31 186 Bogahagoda- 
i SMe IRNRIR cit CUR CURA ay Be watte . 556 1 ch fans 130 28 
733 175 3 do red leat 270 - 19 201 Mossville 601 2 ch _ red eaf 180 9-24 
734 178. 1 do dust 100 22 208 Mora Ella 622 4hich fans 280 30 
738 Summerville 190 4 do peksou 344, 33 209 B25 4 do, aust. 34024 
a 19808 hi ch slush PaO nis 26 220 Annandale 58 10 hich ae 500 ad 
rae re a on 7 3) ¢ 
745 Harrow PAUL MB iS 290 25 221 ine eater. de ap 7 a 
\ v 22 , In estate 
(Messrs. Somerville & Co.] amar ; 664 'O*hE-ch? con 233 «96 
' a gs. v . : d 923 Forest Hil 667 7hfch_ bro or pek 371 35 bid 
Lou. Box. Pkgs. Name. Ib ec ae erate acl toes Pe 
9 Woodthorpe 25 2 ch sou 152 29 227 Mousakande 679 4hf-ch bro or pek 212 34 bid 
10 28 lhf-ch dust 69 24 230 688 6 ch pek sou 432 30 bid 
14 Primrose 40 5hf-ch sou 175 30 231 691 4hf-ch fans 288 27 
15 Allakolla 43 3 ch bro pex 800 33 233 Gangwarily 697 5hf-ch dust 375 25 
16sSFD 46 3hf-ch sou — 165 30 235 703 4 ch red leaf PRO. Be 
17 49 3 ch bro mix 483 Qh 239 Neboda 715 8hfch dust 680 24 
: 1 hf-ch 268 Agarsland £02 2hf-ch bro pek 100 34 
21 Ravenoya 61 2hf-ch pek sou 108 30 269 805 5 do bro or pek 275 34 
22 64 1 ch fans | 155 26 270 808 12 do pek 652 33 
29 Mary Hill 85 5hf-ch bro mix 450 24 271 811 6 do pek sou 300 31 
37. Ramboda 109 lhf-ch dust 90 24 272 z £14 1 do dust 3 24 
38 112 i do fans 70) 26 274 F F, in estate 
42 Neuchatel 322 1 ch bro or pek 120 32 estate 820 9hfch pek 450 31 
43 127 3 do dust 4.0 24 275 823 3 do pek sou 1385 - 29 
48 Neboda 142 4ht-ch dust 340 25 276 326 2 do bro pek fans 130 27 
47 Kurunegalla 273 Eswatte 832 2 ch sou 130 24 
est. Co. Ltd.145 2hf-ch dust 180 8925 305 Bargany 913 1hfch dust 94 24 
tO Mahatenne 178 2 ch pe sou 190 30 306 916 8 do broorpekfans560 35 bid 
6L 181 1 do dust 100 25 309 L, in estate 
64 190 2 ch peksou 230 30 311 HA 925 5hfch pek 220 «32 
1 hf-ch 310 Donside 928 5hfch dust 425 24 
65 193 1 do dust 88 25 patna 931 3 ch fans 280 ©20 
66 196 1 ch red leaf 73 20 321 Comillah 931 1 ch peksou 100-32 
67 XL 199 2 a pek dust 200 23 ee 
Theberton 208 2 ¢ sou 180 32 ; 
of 211 2 do ues ; 200 26 [Mr. HB. John.) 
2 AG 214 c pek dus 200 23 
a scillin 288i) doll’ sou Wey Bi Lot. Box. Pkgs. Name, Ibs) ¢; 
76 2262 do dust — 260 25 AT Atos 701 2 ch dust 210 23 
77 229 1 do bro mix 100-22 4 Mel Villa 710 8hf-ch pek sou 400 30 
“79 St. Leys 235 3hf-ch dust 2460-25 5 713° 1 do ust ia? 25 
80 238 1 do red leaf 53 22 6 HE 716") 2 ch sou 180 25 
84 Moragalla 250 1 ch bro tea 112) 25 7 GDS 719 4 do ~-peksou 400 26 
89 Radage 265 5hf-ch bro pek 250 31 10 Sadamulla 728 6 do sou 600 28 
90° 268 4 do  pek 200 30 11 731 2 do bro mix 200 23 
91 271 1 do pek sou 50 26 12 734 1 do dust 130 23 
94 California 480 6 ch pek sou 600 29 13 (ieee ado red leaf 100 16 
95 283 1 do pek dust 152 24 a ete 740 1 do congou 100-4 
96 286 1 do § red leaf sl 22 18 Vincit 752 3 do  pek fans 420 931 
98 Oolapane 292 6 ch  pek 600 34 19 ODL ust 160 23 
99 295 5 do  peksou 450 32 “265 Cleveland 773 Q9hf-ch peksou 450 39 
101 Blackburn 301 4hf-ch dust S225 26 776 3 do fans 240 34 
103 307 3 ch unas 264 = 27 30 Mossend 788 7 do fans 420 35 
104 310 Lhf-ch sou 50 «24 31 LW Ceylon 791 5 do peksou 200 32 
108 Stockholm 322 6hf-ch dust 480 25 Be 794 17 do sou 680 5 
109 325 1 ch con 85 = 28 33 797 6 do  pekdust 300 24 
111 Dartry 331 4 ch dust 368 86.24 34 800 6 do ust 420 25 
112 334 6 do bro tea 600 25 38 LEL 812 1 do 
113 SLG 337 3hf-ch_ red leaf 135 20 lhf-ch pek sou 156 38 
116 Lower Dickoya346 4 ch pex sou 400 30 39 815 7 do ans 560 32 
117 349° 1. do unas 101 29 40 818 5 do dust — 502 25 
118 352 4hf-ch dust 320-24 ‘44 Woodlands 830 1 ch  bromix 100 24 
119 355 3 ch bro sou - 270 23 45 833 1 do dust 110 26 
120 MG 358 2hf-ch bro mix 70 618 53 Galloola 857 2 do dust 200 25 
138 376 3 do tans 450 32 57 Tempo 869 1 do broorpek 119 33 
127 379 1 do pek 90 27 68 GW 902 5 do bro mix 625 26 
131 Hatdowa 391 2 ch dust 570-25 77 SI 929 4hfch bro pek 240 8634 
1 hf-ch 78 932 3 do  pekoe 180 - 33 
132 394 1 do bro mix 79 = 25 79 Nanuoya 935 1 do dust 5524 
397 1 ch sou 78 26 80 938 3 ee 
de pdda, 409 5hf-ch peksou 200 31 1 hf-c sou 0 819 26 
i Medigee 412 7 do fans 455 31 85 Kotuagedera 953 1 ch pekseu 95 29 
139 415 2 ch ance 160 925 BS eee 3 oe dust ae 2k). = 
atherine 433 2 ¢ pek 164 31 M : ) ro pek fans 225 27 
148 Bt 436 1 do pek sou 86 29 91 Nahavilla 071 1 ch sou 90° 33 
1s 2 «do aust 226 24 os a 3 is ch _pek fans 350 31 
n estate 7 to) ust 240 26 
v0 ye 448 2hfch dust 1g0 39-24 94 980 1 do red leaf 5024 
151 Ahamad 451 3hf-ch bro pek 150 33 100 N 998 6 do dust 510 25 
1.2 454 6 do pek 300 3 104 5 10 5 ch sou 425 29 
153 457 8 do pek sou 400 29 105 13° 5 do bro mix 450 22 
154 420 4 do rek leaf 180 20 107 GL _ 39 Qhf-ch bropek fans 558 - 30 
155 463 2 do pekfans 100 22 108 ; 22 6 ch sou 570 27 
163 Gewetenne 487 3 ch con 201 26 115 Perth 48 1hf-ch red leaf 42° «25 
490 1 do pek dust 120 24 121 Iona 6L 4 do dust 300 26 
106 Glenalmond 496 6 ch bro pek 600 34 126 Glassaugh 76 5 do dust — 475-26 
167 499 2 do pek 180 382, 127 79 1 ch bro mix 100 926 
168 502 5 do  yek sou 400 30 bid | 134 Bittacy 1’O. 3 do bro mix 2754 
169 £05 1 do sou 80 28 144 Rondura 130 3 do dust 360-26 
ue £08 Lhfech dust 70 24 148 Ben Nevis 142 7 do pek sou 574 35 ~ 
511 1 do fans 65 «27 149 ‘ 115 3hf-ch dust 246 8626 
“fe RCT F, in es- 150 Dalhousie 148 3 do or pek 135 45 
mark 526 3hf-ch dust 225 24 154 160 6 do fans — 420 30 
181 Monrovia 541 4 ch bro tea . 400 26 165 163 6 do - bro mix 360 619 
139 544 2 do dust 300 24 163 Akkara Totum 184 6 ch  bropek 54033 
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Lot. Box. Pkgs. Name. Ib. ec. Lot. Box. Pkgs. Name. bs ee: 
164 199 6 vh pek'sou 480-27 221 WH 361 2hf-ch or pek BZie ab 
165 193 1 do fansNo.1 100 26 222 364 3 do _ bro pek 174335 
167 199 6 do bro mix 480 20 223 " 367 6 do pekoe 312 32 
168 202 1 do dust 100 23 224 370 5 do pek sou 230 31 
170 Kolapatna 208 4 do _ bro pek 440-35 226 MC 373 1 ch _ red leaf 96 20 
171 211 6 do or pek 510 37 226 Ohiya 376 2 do pek sou 180 32 
172 214 #1 do ekoe 80 34 227 379 3hf-ch _ fans 255 25 
177 Bovey 229 1hf-ch fans 75 23 228 382 -2 ch son 180 30 
178 232 1 ch dust: 140 26 248 WH 442 3hf-ch dust 255 28 
179 Marakona 235 2 do dust 800 24 249 Theresia 445 3 ch bro pek fans 300 33 
182 Meddegodda 244 5Shf-ch pek sou 200 «31 250 448 1 do sou 75 = (32 
183 247 6 do fans 390 32 251 451 6hf-ch dust 480 26 
184 250 2 do dust 160 24 261 Ottery 481 2 ch dust 310 25 
193 Kladuwa Pi GB On bro pek 660 35 265 Elston 493 2 do cougon 200 25 
197 289 1 do mixed 135 21 278 Templestowe 532 7 do bro mix 630 24 
198 The Farm 292 2 do dust 180 25 279 635 5Shf-ch f-ns 325 28 
199 YKL 295 6 do pek sou 570 23 287 Gonavy 559-7 ch pek sou 630 33 
210 Murraythwaite 328 5 do fans 600 31 29! 562 Shf-ch dust 640 25 
211 331 3 do dust 383 25 293 665 3 ch congou 205 23 
215 Maskeliya 348 6 do peksou 600 33 299 Kol apatna 571 2 do  peksou 170 = 332 
216 346 6hf-ch fans 360 31 228 57 2 do dust . 187 25 
217 319 3 do dust 270 24 288 LB 577 +5 do red leaf 280 21 
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TEA, COFFEE, CINCHONA, COCOA, AND CARDAMOM SALES 


PricE:—124 cents each » pis 
No. 8 Conomso, January 29, 1900.. { 80 centsiale copies 4 rapees 
COLOMBO SALES OF TEA Lot, Box. Pkgs. Name Ib. cc. 
= 12 Kosgama 307. 19 ch bro pek 1900 34 
LARGE LOTS. 183 310 13 do pek 1010 32 
185 Harangalla 316 8 ch or pek 76) 33 bid 
aa 186 319 7 do bro or pek 700 34 bid 
&. Benham & Co. 18° 322 35 do pek 2300 34 bid 
S Ib 188 #25 16 do sou 1200 31 bid 
[10,765 1b.] 189 328 12hf-ch dust 960 27 | 
Hot = Bow Pigs Nese Ibe [MPM ek 
1 Mapitigama 3 8 ch  broorpek 040 42 — 192 337. 8 do peksou 760 6 bid 
2 6 14 do bro pek 1400 34 bid | 196 Corfu 319 22hf-ch bro pek 1210 = 37 bid 
BE Bos ieee | ae Ee at 58 
2 K 3 . 20 6 do ro pek fans 7 ze 
7 Hornsey 21 28 ch or pek 2520 38 bid | 202 Havilland 367. 7 ch  pek fans LOOM Ane 
8 24 21 do  pek 1575 = 36 bid | 205 Deniyaya 376, 54 ch  bropek 5400 34 bid 
205 379 38 do pek 3800 32 bid 
= . 207 382 21 do pek sou 2100 3L 
{[Messrs. Somerville & Co.— 209 288 6 do dust 930. 25 
2: 9. 2 2 id 
273,648 Ib. ] Su Os, aeaniel don peme? 1440), 90 bia 
Lot Box. Pkgs. Name. lb. c. 217 Bollagalla 412 31 ch bro pek 3100 33 bia 
218 415 19 do pe 1520 33 bid 
964 22 ch ek sou 1870 31 
2 IP 967 17 hf-ch ene 1128 a BD Be ate 418 14 do peksou 1120 30 
3 L ee pelt promux 1700 Bs mark 433 14 ch fans 1540 28 bid 
ate ; 22! 36 21 i 2 2 
S Hangran Oya 9:5 13 ch pek 1105 3L bid | 356 439 fompeh! ans 1300 2a 
10 991 16hf-ch Jans 112028 227 Kuralana 442 13 ch bro pek 1300 24 bid 
13 SRK 1000 12 ch  pek sou 114033 228 445 9 do pek 900 28 bid 
17 Kelani 1012 55 ch bro pek 440034 bid | 9:9 . 448 13 do pek sou 1935. 95 bid 
e 1018 ig de a or pek Soa As bid | 930 Daluk Oya 451 16 is ch broorpek 960 35 me 
iy = 231° 454 13 do or pek 715 33. bi 
20 Te Ne do pek sou 1530 3 232 457 13. do ek 715 381 bid 
2 ang g dg gust 720 BP 237 PSP 472 47 hf a bro pek —-:2330 | 33 bid 
2, 2 2 ah fs é 
38 Jak Tree Hill1075 22hf-ch bropek 110 37 ae PS 
39 1078 35 do —_ pek T5534 239 478 18 do peksou 1260 29 
@ Lonach 1st Pa Bech pie pek 520 ay 247 Attlville 502. 7 ch bro pek 703-28 bid 
44 1093 18 do pek sou 1520 32 ae M, DR, in bbe ade s do Pek Lee able 
ea Nyanza ee be cu pee gee ran a eA tatemark 547 27hfch pek fans 1776 29 De 
k ss 2 263 550 21 do ust 1890 22 bid 
59 SHS PA ag ‘t pek 1800 36 bid | 264 XXX 563 20hfch «ust 1800 22 bid 
60 a Be me pek a 3t re 305 Pannapitiya 556 8 eh bro pek 800 30 bid 
eB Teot 7 dol! dust Ou rool oa Bia pee Spas | dais Pek peo 2a eu 
67 Kurulugalla 1162 17 ch bro pek 1700 30 bid | ~ aakganan eae os Aohaees 
68 1165 16 do pek 144) 29 aah 
69 1168 9 do pek sou 900 27 bid 909 ae 
78 Mousa Eliya 1195 %9 ch bropek 2900 34 bid (Mr. 8. John.—262,960 lb. ] 
79 1198 23 do pek 2070 33 % pl- r 5 
32, (Oukhaut 78 bth “hro'Gek fox). aa piac| Wot Box. Pkgs. Name. Ibeiake. 
83 10 14 do pek 1250 34 bid 2 Welicoda 580 lo ech bro tea 800 20 
90 Wilpita 2 26 ep bro pek ag 23 vie 6 Harrisland 592: -12 ae pee pek 1176 35 
91 384.19 do pek 900 23 ri 7 595 10 do pelkoe S00 84 
92 “7 11 do ~pe. sou 1070 26 bid 8 598 12 do pek sou 960 83 
o7 Wend eee on pro Roe bea, suet lng Se anetys Gs Grpek 220 80... 
7 endura 52 , y :¢ 2 G } 28 do or pek 25% 
99 5S 11 do peksou 8:0 31 i 607 33 do penOe 2605 24 
106 Patulpana 79 20 hf-ch bro pek 1100 98 bil 12 6i0 9 do pek sou 720 32 
112 Citrus Oe tler Ch bro pek 1160 31 vid 13 613. 8 do dust 1200 25 
uals 100. 15 do pek ‘ 1350 BMG oe 15 NDD, inestate 
114 103. 8 do pek sou 800 28 mark 619 25hf-ch fans 1875 26 
119 New Valley 118 28 ch bro or pek 2800 40 bid | 17 625 8 ch bro mix 800 17 
120 112.19 de oupge 1710 38 bi 25 Maskeliya 649 15 do or pek 1310 = 42 
121 124 23 do pe 2300 35 bid | 26 652 14 do pekoe 1226 36 
122 a ih S do pek sou ‘ rule ae bid | 31 Hiralouvah Ger 28 eee or pek : 1400 33 bid 
125 36 ch unas No.2 12 2 32 70 18 do ro or pek 1080 33 
123 Gwernet 139 11 ck bro pek 1100 35 bid | 33 673 24 ch pekoe r 2160 33 
135 Han irookande 164 15 hf-ch bro pek 825 3 34 676 14 do pek sou 1190 31 
13 Yarrow ue e peey . bro pek aon) 35 pig 38 Ferndale 688 15 we bro or pek 1500 44 
4 8 5 do pex 27 3 hid 39 691 17 do or pe 1530 87 
142 Yspa {87 2t ch pek sou 1785 31 bit | 40 691 31 do pelos 2790 35 
ey eae gue eee | ee Se epee eee 
152 217 52 do pek De 2600 34 43 103 30 ae poke. 3000 3 
156 TiddyJale #29 10 bf-ch bro pek 800. 32 44 706 9 do pek sou 810 380 
TENG AlCeylon) 356 Toren dust Gieiwlvedn Mein, | ag HIS 8 ch ‘pomce 10004 "Ss 
eylon 25: - 26 2 c ekoe 36 3e 
167 Ingriya 262 52 hf-ch - bro pek 2600 33 bid | 49 72t 10 do Rok sou 760 BL 
168 a 49 we pels Boe 32 50 Glentilt 724. 46 de Bro pek 4600 39 bid 
2g 39 do pek sou 4. 31 51 727 16 do ekoe 1600 38 
170 271) 33 ido bro pek fans1980 32 52 '730 11 do Fak sou 104535 
172 Narangoda 277 63 ch bro pek 6°00 32 bid | 53 733 27 hf-ch fans 2160 26 
18 70 . de per at 31 bid | 54 Mocha ie ne en bro orpek 1700 58 
322 do pek sou 1960 30 55 72 te) or pek 1170 52 
175 286 13 do dust 1105 25 56 742 18 do nekos 1710 45 
177 Doraglla 294 17 ch bro or pek 1700 36 bid | 57 745 18 do pek sou 1580 39 
178 295 22 do bro pek 2200. +34 bid | 60 Brownlow 764 34hf-ch broorpek 1972 43 
1B a 3 n8 de pels beth 35 61 fer 27 ae ongek 2565 41 bid 
pek sou 1120 82 62 760.41 do pekoe 3567 39 
181 wot 29 hf-ch bro mix 2030 28 bid | 63 763 19 do  peksou 1596. 36 


i. 
2 CEYLON PRODUCE SALES LIST. 
Lot. Box. Pkgs. Name. Non) 905 Lot. Box. Pkgs. Name. Ib ¢: 
64 766 9 ch congou 756 31 mark 241 14 ch congou 1266 29 
67 775 13hfich dusv 1105 27 10 V, in estate 
68 Gangawatte 758 26 ch or pek 2340 35 bid | mark 253 12 ch pek sou 1140 28 
69 781 40 do  pekoe 3400 34 bid | 14 PalmGarden 265 8 ch 
70 784 20 do pek sou 180 32 bid | 1 hf-ch bro pek 270 23 
71 787 14hf-ch dust 1260 26 15 268 8 ch pek 800 31 
72 790 93 do  broorpek £880 s8bid | 24 Clunes :95 17 ch broor pek 1700 33 
74 496 18 do pek fans 1350 28 25 198 14 do bro pek 1330 34 
47 ~Elteb $05 23 do fans 20389 31 26 301 24 do or pek 1920 34 
78 Wahagapitiya 8:8 9 ch bro pek 900 54 27 394 61 do pek 4880 34 
80 i 814 8 do pekoe | 760 33bid | 28 307 12 do  peksou 1210-31 
84 Chcughleigh 826 7 do bro pek 70034 31 Aberdeen 316 65 ch bro pek 6305 34 
86 'Trcup 432 27 «do pek sou 2430 40 32 319 65 do pek 5200 4 
87 $35 16 do sou 144036 33 322 18 do sou 1350,,, 31 
88 838 10 do bro mix 1000 31 34 325 18hbf-ch bro pek 
91 Alplakanda 847 10 do sou * 840 aL fans 1170 31 
92 Kandaloya 50 49hf-ch bro pek 2205 26 bid | 36 Galkadua 331 17 ch bro pek 1:70 32 
93 853 45 do bro pek 1125 36 bid |} 37 324 21 do pek 2071 33 
94 856 42 do or pek 1880.36 38 337 14 do  pek sou 14003 
95 869 112 do pekoe 4480 35 47 Talgaswella 364 37 hf-ch bro or pek 2620 25 
96 862 20 do  pek sou 800.31 48 367 35 do bro pek 2975 3 
97 Ratwatte 865 41 ch oro pek 41U0 34 49 * 370 53 do or pek 42:0 34 
98 868 26 do  pekoe 2340 32 bid | 50 373 14 do bropeNo2 770 32 
99 871. 10 do pek son 860 30 61 376 45 do pek 3825 33 
160 Galella 574 21 do bro pek 2100 37 bid 52 379 36 do pek sou YEEO 31 
101 877 16 do pekoe 1600 33 53 352 1L do fans 7iv o7 
3 WHG S83 24 do  pek sou 240036 56 Sutton 391 23 ch | broor pek 2576 651 
111 Lynfcrd 907 9 do bro tea 900 21 57 394 35 do or pek 3500 4G 
114 Agra Ouvah 916 7ihf-ch bro or pek 58 397 19 do pek 152u 42, 
No. 1 473 48 59 400 Jl lo pek sou 902 BS 
115 919 60 do bro or pek 60 "403.13 do dust 1105 26 
No. 2 3600 43 61 406 18 do fans 1260 33 
116 922 26 ch or pek 244400 42 65 Kalugalla 418 11 ch bro pek 110 33 
117 925 16 do pekoe 1472 = 40 69 Fred3Ruhe 430 51 ch  bropek 5100 3 
118 Glasgow 928 40 do bro or pek 3480 45 bid | 79 433.33) aa pek 2970 33 
119 931 44 do bro pek 3520 40 bid | 71 436. 26 do pek sou 2340 30 
TA 934.17 do or pek 110541” 78 Elfindale 457 11 ch _ pek 990 29 
121 937 12 do pekoe 1200 40 79 460 7 do fans 700 26 
122 Little Valley 9140 12 do cr pek 1020 40 $0 Glencorse 463 11 ch bro cr pekE 1100 35 
123 943 14 do bro pek 1400 36 8L 466 18 do bro pek 16-0 33 
124 946 35 do pek sou 2625 3 82 469 18 do pek 1440 32 
125 949 14 do dust 1120. 33 3 472 12 do pek sou 900 31 
127 Kotuagedera 955 23 do bro pek 2300 34 87 Sirikundura 483 33 ch bro pek 3300 33 
128 958 12 do pekve 1140 32 88 487 38 do pek 38410 32 
129 Dickapittia 961 384 do bro pek 3400 36 89 490 24 do pek sou 2040 30 
130 S64 39 do  pekoe 8900 = 333 93 P, in estate 
131 967 12hf-ch fans 78031 mark 502 23 ch  broorpek 1725 44 bid 
132 Mahanilu 970 42 do cr pek 2268 42 94 505 30 do bro pek 3900 41 bid 
133 978 13 do bro or pek 832 34 bid | 96 511 10 do ‘ans $00 32 bid 
135 979 33 ch  pekoe 1209 338 98 Wacaldeniya 517 42hrt-ch bro pek 9345 37 
136 982 11. do pek sou 990 34 99 520 27 do k 1425 ie 
137 985 11Lhf-ch fans 792 33 1006 523 21 do pek sou 1090 32 
138 Glassaugh 988 20 do or pek 1690 58 104 Queensland 535 27hf-ch broorpek 1485 56 
139 991 42 do bro cr pek 2730 46 105 5388 22 do bro pek 1100 40 
140 994 30 ch pekoe 2850 46 106 541 18 ch or pek 16:0 42 
142 Galella ° 1000 12 do bro pek 1209 <6 bid | 107 544 39 do pek 3315 40 
143 Keenagaha Ella 3 43 do 1¢8 547 14 do pek sou 1190 34 
10hf-ch or pek 4585 33 109 NBD 550 24 ch bromix 2160 20 
144 6 60 ch 112 HGM 559 9 ch bro or pek 765 44 
lhf-ch pekoe 4295 31 113 562 16. do bro pek 1600 34,bid 
145 9 22 ch 114 5€5. 22 do pek 1870 35 
Ghf-ch sou 1890 23 115 56S 10 do pel sou 850 33 
146 12 20 ch 116 5; L).,9 Go bro pek 
9hf-ch peksu 2005 =0 fans 810 32 
147 15 14 do  bropekians 915 28 118 M’Tenne 577 19bfch peksou 859 . 22 
148 rae 18 11 cH coupon, aa BA sai ' 119 Passara 
l4y entilt 21 34 do ro pe 4 38 bi : 5 
160 24 14 do pekoe 1200 DS Bid) pan crae Pon Gol Retort geet 
151 Whyddon 27 16 do or pek 1488 36 bid 5 iS 5 
. 121 586 17 do pek 1530 36 
152 30 36 do br. pek 3600 38 bid 122 589 7 do pek sou 700 33 
153 33 24 do  pekoe 2400 36 131 Ella Oya 610 13 ch . 
154 36 30 do pek sou 2550 33 id y Lhf-ch bro pek 136% 34 
165 39 10hf-ch pek fans 700 31 132 613"15 ch pek 1170 33 
156 42 5 ch dust 725 26 133 616 19 ch 
158 BKS 48 30hf-ch bropekfans1930 31 bid . lhf-ch pek sou 1721 31 
159 Murraythwaite 51 24 ch bro pek 2289 34 135 622 13 ch bro pek 
160 54 24 do pekoe 2040 32 bid = fans 910 30 
161 Mount Everest 57 25hf-ch broorpek 1375 46bid | 4,9 Woodend 643 36 ch bro pek 360. 34 
162 60 38 do  orpek 1900 43 bid | jy 646 63 do pek 5985 33 
163 Pease Chis  ppekpe SEO oie al rad 649 15 do peksou 1275 32 
ae EOialp dom apelkieou TaDO eae Tyg Beausejour 655 53hf-ch bro pek 2120-33 
165 69 19hfch bropekfans1330 30 147 658 31 ch pek 2489 29 bid 
168 HE 78 46 Jo pekfans 3450 38 TS4EM Chantestate 
169 $1 15 ch dust 2625 = 25 bid SE on 670u0" chau conas 1010 38 
170 Bellongalla 84 40 hf-ch bru pek 2000 32 152 673 11 do conguu 1015 28 
171 87 24 ch  pekoe 1920 31 179 |‘ Kalupahana v69si-7 ch 
172 90 14 do pek sou 840 2 3hf-ch bro mix 815 26 
a ee 168 Thedden oe 30 en Dre p6ék Bone 34 
169 24 15 do pe 142 34 
Messrs. Forbes & Walker. 179 7278 do pex sou 720. 31 
179 ABF 764 12 ¢ pe 1200 29 
(759,130 1b.] 183 eee Haley 
; eylon, in ete. 
Lot. Box. Pkgs. Name. Ib. c. maakt 766 89 ch or pek 3510 
3 Attampettia 232 9 ch  bropek 900 35 bid | 184: 769 59hf-ch bro pek 3245 45 
4 285 % do pek 760 36 185 772 63 do pek 5670 35 
6 WF,in estate 186 775 42 do  peksou 3150 = 82 


est 


CEYLON PRODUCE SALES. LIST. 3 


Lot. Box, Pkgs, Name. Ib, ¢, Lot Box. Pkgs. Name. Ib: =e: 
189 Kelaneiya and : 262 Hast Holy- 
Braemar 784 22 ch bro or pek 2200 36 bid rood 1363 16 ch pek sou 950 3L 
190 787 19 do bro or pek 1900 35 bid 364 L, inestate 
191 790 18 do pek 180034 mat 1308 15 ch  brotea 1265 25 
194 Wewawatte 799 20 eh bro pek 110032 367 C O 1318 7 ch bro tea 700 25 
202 Nakiadeniya 823 10 ch bro pek 2 371 GA 1330. 8 do bro mix 720 29 
No 1 900 35 373 WOA 1336. 7 do red leaf fans 700 20 
204 829 11 ch  pek 80 BL 374 BD WP 1339. 3Lhfi-ch_ or pek 2635 ~—-33 bid 
223 Nillomally, 379 WVRA 1354 13 do fms 104024 
OBEU, inest 384 Middleton 1369. 32 do bro or pex 1824 55 bid 
mark 886 17 ch  broor pek 1802 47 385 1372 22 ch bro pek 1980 48 
224 s89 27 do bro pek 2700-38 356 1375 23 do  pek 1955 42 
225 s92 32 do  orpek 2330. 37 287 1378 16 do pek ou 1440 40 
226 895 19 do pek 1596 36 388 Tinest. marki38l 7 do tro pek 700 36 
997 898 15 do  peksvu 105083 391 1390 18 do dust 1620 24 
228 BE WP 9/1 2ihf-ch bropek 2210 34 bid | 393 St. Heliers 1393 25hf-ch broorpek J400 236 bid 
229 »B and D 904 10 ch pek No.2 760 34 393 é 1396 22 ch pek 1980 2 
230 St. Leonards- 5 394 Falmerston 1399 18 hf--h broorpek 936 71 
on-sea 907 10 ch bro pek 1100 = 32 bid | | 395 1402 20 do bro pek 1040-46 
231 910 9 do pek 9-0 31 bid | 396 1405.16 ch pek 1360. 41 
234 Tymawr 219 22hf-ch bro orpek 1210 47 404 Seenagolla 1429 34hf-ch bro pek 1870 ~—-87 bid 
235 922 28 do — or pek 19u0 44 405 1432 13 ch or pek 1105.38 
236 925 96 do ' pek 432) 42 410 Killarney 1447 78hf-ch broorpek 4:90 41 
237 y28 54% do — pek sou 2600 Bi 412 1453. 38 ch | pek sou 3610 36 
240 Gallawatte 937 12 ch bro pek 140 33 bid | 414 1459 13 .bf-ch dust 1105 - -27 
241 940 13 do pek 1105 33 416 Tonaccmbe 1465 23 ch — orpek 2070 —-38.bid 
242 945 14 do pek sou 11903 417 1468 9 do  broorpek 900 52 
245 922 9 do ~ dust 765 2 418 147i 22 do . bro pek 2200 8 
248 Tuni-gella 96. 32 hf-ch bro pex 26001 33 419 1474 42 do pek 37380 37 
250 $67 33 do pek 2750 32 420 1477.12 do pek sou 1080-33 
251 Ardlaw and 3 422 High Forest 1443 41 hfch | cr pk No.1 2337 59 
Wishford 970 28 ch bro or pek 3089 42 bid 423 1486 37 do or pek 1961 49 
252 973. 34 do bro pek 3570 = 40 bid | 494 1489 22 do  broorpek 1540. 40 
253 976 17 do  orpek 1479 = 39 bid | 495 1492 27 do pek 126944 
254 979 27° do pek 2241 39 427 1498 11 do  pekdust 1034 28 
255 982 59hf-ch or pek 2832 36 1430, Weoya 1507 24 ch. bro pek 2400 - 33 
256 985 87 do bro orpek 2220 34 bid | 431 1510 16 do. orpek 1520 34 
257 938 39 ch pek MASZISA SATS 432 1513 24" do pek 2040 32 
258 991 80° do peksou 2400 30 bid | 423 1516 22 do  peksou 1760 29 
259 Bundara ‘ 436 Erracht 1525 18 do broorpek 1620 384 
Diiya 994 5) hf-ch or pek 2652 42-3 437 1528 29 do bro pek 2030 33 bid 
260 997 33 do bro or pek 2046 36 bid | 438 1531 55 do pek 3850 32 
261 1000 18 ch  pek 1476 36 bid | 439 1534 23 do  pek sou 184031 
262 1003 16 do — pek sou 1280-36 440 1587 15 do bropkfans 1500 31 
263 Galapitakan- 443 Pallagodde 1546 15 do bro or pek 1500 34 
de 106 9 ch  orpek 810 8 444 1549 22 do — bropek 2200 40 
264 1009 22 do bro pek 2200 36 445 1552 21 do or pek 1785.35 
265 1012 15 do , pek 1500 84 416 1555 18 do pek 1530 = 38 
266 1015 8 do  pek sou 8008 447 1558 16 do peksou 1440 382 
269 AMB 1024 9 ch bro pek 118-2 449 1564 21 do dust 1785-26 
270 1027 15 do dust 1950. 24 451 Dea Ella 1570 22hf-ch broorpek 1276 37 
271 Trex 1030 32 ch bro pek 3200-84 bid | 452 1573 36 do or pek 1872 35 
272 10383 22 do  pek 1980 = 381 bid | 453 1576 38 do pek 1900. 34 
273 1036 12 do pek sou 960 30 454 1579 16 do  peksou "04-82 
276 OB EC, in est. 457 Battawatte 1588 25 ch bro pek 2740 39 
mark Forest if 458 é 1591 63 do pek 5972 35 
Creek 1045 14 ch pro pek 1540 40 bid 459 1594 37 do 
278 Frogmore 1105L 18 hf-ch pek 990 35 bid Lhf-ch pek sou 3010 33 
283 Ismaile 1066 18 ch sou 1630 29 462 Rockside 1693 9 ch sou 720 30 
286 1075 18hbf-ch dust 15300 25 465 1612 6 do  bropkfans 720 30 
287 Treby 1078 27 ch bro pek 2970 45bid | 466 1615. 4 do dust No.2 700 25 
283 1081 18 do  pek 162043 467 Shrubs Hill 1618 60 do _ bro pek 6000 = 35 bid 
289 1084 8 do  peksou 72036 468 1621 35 do ek 2970 = 33 bid 
292 Dambagas- ‘ 469 1624 60 do bro pek 6000 35 bid 
talawa 1093 21 ch bro pek 2205 36 470 1627 21 do pek 1785 33 bid 
294 Kotagaloya 1099 25 ch pek 2125 33 47i 1630 11 do pek sou 968 31 bid 
295 1102 J4 do  peksou 1120 32 472 1633 22 do bropkfans1%64 26 
298 Mahayaya 1111 16hf-ch pek 896 33 474 Cooroondoo- 
301 CSG 1/20 85hbf-ch bropek 4250 386 bid watte 1639 16hf-ch bro pek 880 36 
302 1123 68 ch  pek 5440 35 475 1642 15 do  pek 825 35 
303 1126 20 do  peksou 1600-34 476 1645 35 do . pek sou 825° 33 
305 1132 i1hf ch dust 880 27 477 Ingrogalla 1648 12 ch _ bro pek 1200 35 
320 -Amblakande 1177 25 ch bro pek 2500 33 hid 478 1651 14 do pek 1190 34 bid 
821 1180 23 do  pek 1955 33 479 Harrington 1654 19hf-ch broorpek 950 47 
323 1186 19 do dust 1000 24 480 1657 14 ch or pek 1260 88 bid 
324 Coreen 1189 18hf-ch bro or pek 1080 42 bid | 481 1660 11 do pekA 990 36 
325 1192 31hf-ch bro pek 1960 37 bid | 483 Choisy 1666 52 do  bropek 5450 axbid 
1 ch 484 1669 35 do pekNo.1l 3325 a7 bid 
326 1195 20 ch  orpek 1s00 45 485 1672 86 do pekNo.2 8240 34 bid 
327 1198 24 do ek 2160-38 486 1675 387 do peksou 8145 32bid 
330 Waitalawa 1207 52hf-ch bro pek 2600 35 bid } 501 Penrhos 1720 21 do  broorpek 1113 47 . 
331 1210 72 do pek 3600 38 502 1723 23 do or pek 1035 = 39 
332 12:3 27 do pek sou 1350 32 503 1726 42 ch  pek 3570 ~~. 85 
333 Nugagalla 1216 18hf-ch bro tea 900-87 507 Chesterford 1738 37 do bro pek 3700 = 40 
334 1219 42 do — pek 2100 82 508 1741 36 do _ pek 3600 36 
337 LG F, inest. 509 1741 25 do peksou 2500 38 
mark 1228 15 ch sou 1650-27 510 Lynsted 1747 14 hf-ch broorpek 840 48 
338 1231 12 do dust 1008 26 511 1760 50 do bropek 3000 41 
339 T’Villa 1234 10 ch broorpek 1000 23 512 1753 28 do pek 140041 
341 1240 18 do pek 1620 31 517 Halwatura 1763 11 ch — sou 770 = 29 
346 Caledonia 1255 12 ch bro pek 1200.81 521 Mawaliganga- 
347 1258 12 do fpek 1200° 30 watte 1780 28 do  bropek 2660 33 bid 
848 1261. 9 do  pek sou 90028 522 1783 14 do pek 1050 32 bid 
352 Castlereagh 1273 21 ch bro pek 2100 = 40 bid | 523 1786 30 do  peksou 2100 = 30 
353 1276 19 do or pek 1615 40 632 LBK 1812. $ do pek 728 82 
B54 1279 15 do pek 1200 38 541 Relugas 1850 6 do dust 750 18 
361 Alton ° 1300 11 ch dust 1045 26 544 Ugiesice 1849 11 do bro mix 1100 27 


4 
Lot Box. Pkgs. Name: 
547 Roeberry 1858 18 ch bro pek 
548 1861 15 do pek 
549 1864 10 do pek sou 
550 Polatagama 1867 89 do bro pek 
551 1870 54 do or pek 
552, 1873 92 do pek 
553 1876 27 do pek sou 
554 1&79 82 do fans 
556 18%5 5 do dust 
678 Dehiowita 1951 8 do _ pek fans 
579 1954. 9 do 
1hf-ch fans 
685 Anningkandei972 18 ch pek 
586 1975 15 do pek sou 
588 1981 10hf-ch dust 
589 Kitulgalla 1984 33 do or pek 
5 1987 14 do bro or pek 
5 199) 387 ch pek 
595 Leygrove 2002 14 ae bro pek 
600 Ambhurst 2017 25hf-ch bro pek 
601 : 2026 22 do pes 
607 Deyanilla 2038 30 ch bro pek 
608 _ 2041 13 do pek; 
617 Pine Hill 2068 25 do bro or pek 
618 2071 26 do or pek 
619 2074 42 ch pek 
622 Doranakande 2083 8 do bro pek 
625 2092 11 do pek sou 
626 Ardlaw and 
Wishford 2095 22 d bro or pek 
627 2093 36hf-ch orpk No.1 
629 2104 13 ch pek 
634 Carfax 2119 14 dv bro pek 
635 2122 9 do pek sou 
636 Hopton 2125 29 do bro pek 
637 £128 25 do pek 
638, 2131 12 do  pek sou 
640 Amblangoda 2137 18 do bro pek 
641 2110 15 do pek 
642 2143 8 do  pek sou 
SMALL LOTS. 
E. Benham & Coa. 
Lot. Box. Pkgs. Name. 
5 Mapitigama 15 4 hf-ch bro mixed 
(Messrs. Ferbes & Walker] 
Lot Box Pkgs. Name. 
1 IKV 226 2 ch bro mix 
2 229) 15'S do pek fan 
5 Attampitiya 233 2 ch pek sou 
7 YV, in estate ge it 
mark 244 5hf-ch bro or pek 
3 247 3) ch or pek 
9 230 4 do ek 
11 256 6 bf-ch dust 
16 PalmGarden 271 4 ch 
1hf-ch pek sou 
vi 274 1 ch fans 
18 277 1hf-ch congou 
19 SKM 280 1hf-ch bro pek 
20 223 1 ch pek 
21 ! 286 1 do pek scu 
22 W,in estate 
mark 289 2 ch dust 
23 M, in estate 
mark 292 2 ch dust 
29 Clunes 310 5 hf-ch dust 
30 313 3 do bro or pek 
fans 
25 Galkadua 328 3 ch bro or pek 
39 310 1 do 
Tthf-ch con 
40 843 1 ch 
lhfch fans 
4] 346 1 ch dust 
54 Talgaswella 885 4hf-ch dust 
55 388 1 do bro pek 
3B IS 412 3 ch red leaf 
0.1 
6A 415 4 do red leaf 
No. 2 
66 Kalugalla 421 5 ch pek 
67 4°24 5 do pek sou 
68 427 1 do dust 
72 WA 439 5+ do bro pek 
78 442 4 do pek 
74 445 4 do pek sou 


CEYLON PRODUCE SALES LIST. 


lb. 
200 


Ib. 
224 
600 
170 


275 


Lot. Box. Pkgs. 
75 448 3 ch 
76 451 3 do 
77 FElfindale 454 3 do 
84 Glencorse 4756 3 ch 
85 478 2 do 
86 481 1 do 
90 Sirikandura 493 4 ch 
91 496 3 do 
92 499 2 ch 
95 P, in estate 
mark 508 4 ch 
97 514 3 do 
101 Macaldeniva 526 4 hf-ch 
112 529 4 do 
103 53Z 1 do 
110 NBD 563 3 hf-ch 
111 556 7 do 
117 HGM 574 3hf-ch 
123 Passara 
Group 592 1 do 
134 Ella Oya 619 8 ch 
145 Woodend 662 3 ch 
148 Beausejour 661 3 ch 
149 664 5 bf-ch 
150 667 4 do 
153 Kalupahana 676 3hf-ch 
154 6798 5 do 
155 682 3 ch 
6 hf-ch 
156 685 4 ch 
1 hf ch 
157 683 6 ch 
158 691 2 do 
1 hf-ch 
160 697 ch 
161 700 2hbf-ch 
162 Hurstpier- 
point 703 5 ch 
163 706 3 vo 
164 709 2 do 
165 712 1 do 
166 715, J), do 
167 718 1 do 
171 Thedden 730 2 ch 
172 Munukettia 
Ceylcn, in est. 
mark 733 1 ch 
173 736 5 hf-ch 
174 A BEF 739 4 ch 
175 742 3 hf-ch 
176 745 4 ch 
177 748 5 hf-ch 
178 751 1 do 
18u 757 4hfch 
181 760 1 ch 
182 763 1hf-ch 
187 Great Valley 
Ceylon, in est. 
mark 778 6 hf-ch 
188 781 8 do 
192 Kelaneiyaand 
- Braemare TB) 2 On 
193 796 5 hf-ch 
195 Wewawatte 80212 do 
196 805 1 do 
197 803 1 do 
199 Palawatte e14 6 ch 
200 817 2 do 
201 820 Lhf-ch 
203 Nakiadeniya ¢26 4 ch 
205 Nakiaweniya 832 4 do 
206 835 6 do 
207 838 7 do 
208 811 Lhfch 
209 844 1 do 
210 BE 847 4 do 
211 850 6 do 
212 853 7 do 
213 855 3 do 
214 BEF 859 5 hi-ch 
215 862.6 do 
216 865. 8 do 
217 68 3 do 
218 Galpotta- 
gama Cyl Vile On 
219 874 4 do 
220 877 3 do 
221 880 2 do 
222 883 1 do 
232 St. Leonards 
on Sea 913 4 ch 
233 916 1 do 
238 Tymawr 931 3hfch 
239 934 3 do 
243 Ella Oya 946 7. ch 
244 ( 949 8 do 
246 Gallawatte 955 2 do 


bro pek dust 22 


unas 
dust 


fans 

dust 

dust 

pek sou 
bro pek fans 
dust 


bro or pek 
bro pek 


or pek 


pek 
pek sou 


sou 
bro tea 
dust 


bro pek 

pek 

pek sou 

bro pek dust 
fans 

congou 

pek sou 


pek 

pek sou 

sow 

bro pek No. 2 

bro pex No. 1 
do eae, 

pek 

dust 

red leaf 

bro pek 

pes 


pro pek fans 


pek dust 
fans 
congou 
unas 
bro mix 


bro mix 


159 


125 


——— ee SS 


21 


Lot. Box. Pkgs, 
247 958 3 ch 
249 Tunisgalla 9648 bfch 
267 Galapitakan- 
de 1018 3 ch 
268 GM 1021 7 hf-ch 
274 Trex 1039 3 ch 
2/5 1012 1 do 
27? Frogmore 1048 9hfch 
279 1054 8 ch 
280 1057 9 box 
281 lu60 8 do 
282 1063 1hfch 
284 Ismalle 1069 5 ch 
285 1072 Q9hf ch 
290 Ireby 1087 5 ch 
291 : 1090 6 do 
293 G O, inest. 
mark 1096 6 hf ch 
266 Mahayaya 1105 6 do 
297 1108 10 do 
299 1114 10 do 
300 1117 4 do 
304 CSG 1129 5 ch 
3-2 Amblakande 1183 8 ch 
328 Coreen - 1201 5hf ch 
329 1204 4 ch 
335 Nugagalla 1222 11 hf ch 
336 1225 5 do 
340 T’Villa 1237) "67~ ch 
342 : 1243 5 do 
343 1246 2 do 
344 1249 2 do 
345 1252 1 do 
; lhfch 
349 Caledonia 1264 3 ch 
550 1267 1 do 
351 2270 1 do 
3 bf ch 
355 Castlereagh 1232 3 ch 
356 1235 5hfch 
357 1288 1 do 
358 Y 1291 1 box 
359 Tangakelle 1294 5 do 
360 Alton 1297 1 ch 
363 C, in estate 5 
mark 1306 2 do 
368 Ingurugalla 1321 1 ch 
369 1324 2 hf ch 
370 1327 1 ch 
375 BDWP 1542 1 do 
376 1545 1 do 
377 1343 1 do 
378 1351 3 do 
380 WV RA 1357 2hf-ch 
382 Mahagastota 1363 1 do 
383 1366 1 ch 
389 ‘Tin est. mark1331 6 do 
390 , 1387 3 do 
397 Palmerston 1408 5 do 
368 1411 1 hf-ch 
399 14i¢4 1 do 
400 - 1417 2 do 
401 OK 1420 6 ch 
42 VLetchmey 1423 5 hf-ch 
403 1426 1 ch 
406 Seenagolla 1435 8 do 
407 3 1438 1 do 
408 K 1441 2 do 
409 Killarney 1444 6 do 
411 1450 7 do 
413 14567 do 
416 5 1462 2 do 
421 Tonacombe 1480 7 do 
426 High Forest 1495 14 hf-ch 
428 150L 1 do 
429 Weoya 1504 3 ch 
434 1619 3 do 
435 1522 4 do 
441 Erracht 1540 2 do 
“42 1543 3 do 
443 vd 1561 6 do 
400 Dea Ella 1567 1 hf-ch 
455 1582 4 do 
456 1585 5 do 
460 Battawatte 1597 6 ch 
461 1600 5 do 
1 hf-ch 
463 Rockside 1606 2 ch 
464 16U9 5 do 
473 Shrubs Hill 1636 4 do 
/482 Hecingeod 1663 5 do 
(487 1678 7 do 
483 Katooloya 1681 lhf-ch 
489 Kelburne 16384 6 ch 
490 1687. 1 hf-ch 
491 Pingarawa 1690 3 ch 


CEYLON PRODUCE SALES LIST. 


Name. lb. 
pek 255 
dust 640 
dust 225 
bro mix 399 
dust 300 
bro mix 82 
bro pek 405 
pek sou 600 
bro or pek 162 
or pek 176 
dust 80 
congou 390 
fans 675 
fans 350 
dust 480 
pek 270 
bro or pek 420 
bro pek 580 
pek sou 550 
sou 220 
bro mix 495 
per sou 640 
pek sou 25) 
dust 516 
pek sou 550 
dust 45 
bro pek 600 
pek sou 
sou 170 
fans 9209 
dust. 192 
bro tea £00 
sou 100 
pek dust 310 
pek sou 240 
fans 350 

ust 80 
red leaf 48 
red leaf 250 
pek sou 80 
bro tea 182 
pek sou 91 
bro tea 171 
red leaf 91 
bro pek No. 2 90 
pek No. 2 80 
pek sou No.2 75 
dust 300 
br tea 100 
bro tea 56 
red leaf 95 
pe 570 
pek sou 240 
pek sou 400 
dust No. 1 70 
dust No. 2 WT 


br or pek fans 140 


bro mix 510 
dust 413 
pek fans 130 
pek sou 680 
bro mix 86 
dust 320 
or pek 540. 
pek 595 
fans 490 
bro mix 190 
dust 630 - 
pek sou 644 
bro mix 34 
bro or pek 330 
dust 450 
mix 424 
bro mix 160 
pek dust 525 
sou 540 


bro or flopek 56 
fans 2205 
dust 400 
bro pek fans 660 


dust 620 
bro mixed 200 
dust 675 
bro tea 288 
or pekfans 350 
sou 665 
pek sou 5b 
fans 450 
fans "5 
dust 300 


Lot. 


(Messrs. Somerville .. Co.] 


‘Lov. 
5 Hongian Orya 


SRK 


JPR 


Kahatagalla 


RKP 


Blinkbonnie: 


Jak ‘ree Hill’ 


Box. Pkgs. 
492 Ragalla 1693 1 ch 
493 1696 6 hf-ch 
494 1699 3 do 
6504 Penrhos 1729 6 ch 
505 i732 2 do 
506 1735 4 hf-ch 
513. Lynsted 1756 15 do 
614 1759 3 do 
616 1762. 4 do 
516 1765 4. do 
518 Halwatura 1771 9 do 
519 1774 4 do 
520 1777.3 do 
524 Mawaliganga- D 
watta 1789 1 do 
525 1792 2 do 
630 LBK 1807 4 ch 
631 1810 4 do 
633 1816 1 do 
534 Kennington 1819 4 do 
535 1822 5 do 
636 1825 4 do 
537 Angusta 1828 1 do 
538 1831 4 do 
539 Yaha Ella 1834 1 do 
540 1837. 1 do 
542 Relugas 1843 5 do 
543 Ugieside 1846 6 hf-ch 
555 Polatagama 1882 4 ch 
557 1888 6 do 
662 S 1903: 3. do 
1 hf-ch 
574 Dehiowita 1939 4 do 
1 hf-ch 
575 1942 6 ch 
576 1945 4 do 
577 1948 1 do 
1 hf-ch 
580 1957 2 ch 
581 K 1960 12 hf-ch 
584. Anningkande 1969 3 ch 
587 1973 7 do 
592 Kitulgalla 1993 4 do 
593 1996 3 do 
594 1999 2 hf-ch 
596 Lyegrove 2005 7 do 
597 2008 2 ch 
698 2011 1hf-ch 
599 2014 1 do 
602 Ambhurst 20236 do 
603 2026 1 do 
604 Oookoowatte 202) 1 ch 
605 2032 ‘1 hf-ch 
606 2035' 1 ch 
609 Deyanilla 2044 1 do 
610 2047 1 hf-ch 
616 T’Villa 2065 1 do 
620 Pine Hill 2077 9 ch 
621 2080 5 hf-ch 
623 Doranakaude2086 4 ch 
624 2089 2 do 
628 Ardlaw ant 
Wishford 2101 8 do 
630 SW 2107 6 do 
639 Hopton 2134 5 do 
643 Amblangoda. 2146 3 do 


Name. 


bro tea 
fans 

dust 

pek sou 
bro mixed 
fans 

pek sou 
congou 
dust 

fans 

bro pek fans 
dust 


unast 


pek dust 
dust 

bro or pek 
orpek . 
pelkjsou 
fans 
unast 
dust 

sou 

dust 

pek 

pek fans 
bro mixed 
dust 
brofpek fans 
bro mix 


pek sou 


sou 
red leaf 
ov pek 
bro pek 


bro or pek 
bro pek 
pek sou 
fans 

bro tea 
pek sou 
dust 

dust 

pek fans ' 
sou 

sou 

dust 

fans - 
pek sou 
dust 

pek 

pek No. 2 


or pek 
br mix 
dust 
dust 


Box. Pkgs. 


976 9 ht-ch 
979 7 do 
982 3 ch 
988 2 ch 
994 6 hf ch 
997 3 ch 
1003 1 ch 
1006 4: do 
1009 2 do 
1036 3 ch 
1033, 4 do 
1036 2 do 
1039 2 do 
1042 5: ch 
1045 2 co 
1048 6 do 
1051 6 do 
1054: 1 do 
71057 4 ch 
060 1 do 
1063 4 do 
1066 3 do 
1069 7 hf-ch 
1072 6G do 
L081 2 hf-ch 
34084 3 do 


Name 


bro or pek 
bro pek 
or pek 
pek sou 
dust 

bro tea 
sou 

dust 

bro tea 
bro pek 
bro or pek 


bro pek 
bro or pek 
pek 

pek sou 
fans 

dust - 
pek sou 
con 


Ib. 


405 
350 
240 
130 
480 
274 
64 
600 
200 
240 
100 
170 
180 
400 
200 
610 
540 
150 
320 
100 
340 
270 
455 
51lu 
89 
195 


ee 
o 
z= 


6 CEYLON PRODUCE SALES LIST 


Lot. Box. Pkgs. Name. Ms, 7G. Lot. Box. Pkgs. Name. lb. 
250 10 ch 
45 F, in estate 8 ae “ hf-ch tana J 
mark 1096 4 ch pe sou 232 32 166 259 1 do unas 3L 
46 1099 3 do unas a 171 Ingeriya 274 4hbfch dust 840 
47 1102 7hf-ch dust 490-25 176 Narangoda 2389 3 ch sou 255 
48 Bidbury i105 4 ch bro or pek 400 34 bd 184 Kosgama 313 3 do pek sou 295 
49 1108 4 do or pe 360 35 bid | 193 JM DM 34) 4 ch fans 360 
ne S48 Bebe Sopa | a ee 
5 Bah aauA oa |), 186 346 2 do con 2u0 
we 117. do a 120-22 bid”) "497 Porfu, 352 4hfch or pek 189 
53 1120 2 do bro or per Soinkles 199 358 lL do ek sou 495 
54 C FP, in estate 308 Havilland 370 3 ch eon 270 
mark 1123 2 ch  peksou 190, , 26 204 373 4hfch dust 360 
55 1125 1 do sou 105 23 208 Deniyaya 385 6 ch sou 600 
56 1129 1 do bro mix 85 22 212 Selvawatte 397 1 ch pek sou 100 
62 Nyanza 1147 7 wa tans 45) 30 213 400 1 dv fans 135 
64 1153 le con 65 24 220 F A, in estate 
65 BA 1156 1 ch peksou 80 30 mark 421 2 ch pekKsou 210 
ee 1159 1hf-ch fans 45 (27 221 aes 1 At oe mix re 
0 K GA, ines- 222 427 bhfe ust 4 
6 294.8 F 
tat k 1171 4 ch bro tea 400 223 S 430 2 ch unas 170 
7 sar ta 1174 2 do bro pek fans 280 a5 233 Da Oya 460 8 hfch pek sou 500 
72 hiya 1; 2 4 Pew dust 280 33 ait Age i 10a aM 
80 Mousa Eliya 1 3.¢ ek sou 270 29 bid ; 
81 Oakham ‘ 4 17 hf-ch Ke pek 680 = 37 236 PS P 469 llhfch broorpek 550 
84 13.4 ch pek sou 380 30, 249 Attiville 508 5 ch peE sou 503 
: i Snicn ans dsb 95 | 30 a rem 
Q ss, + 3 
zs S ag fj peck aus ven ee Be 268 Pannakitiya 565 2 ch con 200 
88 A 25 5hfch dust 400 93 LB: . 
89 ae 23 4 ds bro tea 200 «zB ‘| “rk 
93 Wilpita 40 le con 95 23 
95 - 46 1 Lelie dust 320 24 (Mr. E. John.j 
2 hf-c 21 
96 49 2 ch. red leaf 180 32 Lot. Box. Pkgs. Name, lb. 
98 Wen iura 55 7 ch pek 560 24 1 ABC 577 1 ch  peksou 75 
100 61 lhfch dust $3899 6) 1212 583 2 do bro pek 200 
101 Wallasmulla 64 5 ch pek 450 98 4 586 1 do  pekoe 85 
102 af 3 fo ek sou 240 22 5 589 2 fie ee sou 7 176 
103 10 4 do ust 484 5 14 Oonoogaloya 616 4 do TO or pe 
104 73 3 do bro mix 270 2 No. 2 480 
105 TGA 76 1 ch — red eaf 10) 29 16 NDD, inestate 
107 Patulpana 82. 12hfch pek 600 a7 mark 622 6hi-ch dust 540 
108 85 7 do pe sou 350 22 22 Anamallai 640 3 do dust 255 
109 88 3 do sou 150 23 Maskeliya 643 11 do. broorpek 550 
110 Welimaluwa 91 8 be ch pek 490 28 24 646 1 go Bee pek 60 
94 i Do 0 600 
i iis Citrus 106 5 an Be or pek fo 2 4 G8 6 hf-ch eo Bae fans 560 
1146 HA 109 1 ch fans 95, 28 29 661 1 do fans 59 
117 112 4 do pek dust 600 23 30 664 2 do dust 180 
118 Glaurhos 115 5 ch ‘sou 625 22 bid | 35 Hiralouvah 679 2 ch fans 130 
123 NIT 130 5hfch dust 450 24 36 ; 682 l1hf-ch dust 180 
124 133 4 ch upas No.1 400 26 37) KEE 685 1 ch  peksou 100 
127 Gwernet 142 7 ch pe 630 32 45 Eadella 709 8hf-ch dust 640 
128 145 3 do pek sou 270 30 46 712 2bags red leaf * 160 
129 148 4 do broor pex 440 33 65 Brownlow 769 6hf-ch bro pekfans 408 
130 AF 151 1 ch bro pek 235 32 66 772 9 do pek fans 666 
_ dhf-ch 73 Gangawatte 793 3 ch sou : 279 
131 154 4 on pek 222 31 76 Syston 799 2 en Sans 240 
¢ 7 802 2 do us 292 
132 157 H hone pek sou 159-28 @ Wahagapitiya an 3 do Bre Bek ae 
133 160, 1 do dust No. 1 50 23 Uk 82 5 820 2 do dust 284 
134 163 1 ch dust No. 2 152) 21 88 Caledonia 823 3hf-ch fans 255 
136 Handrookande 169 )hf-ch pek 450 32 85 Choughleigh 829 5 ch  pekoe 475 
172 3 do pek sou 150 =30 89 WHR 841 5 do dust ~ 525 
138 f 175 1 do dust 70 24 90 844 2 do red leaf 190 
141 Y, in estate 102 Galella 880 5 do  peksou 450 
r Pare ee 184 3hf-ch dust 270 24 104 WHG 886 E bi ok feet 60 
in es | 105 c ‘ans BI 
mark 193 2 ch dust 27 ~~ 20 106 892 4 do  bromix 400 
145 Labugama 196 5hf-ch bro pek 302 35 107 Galella 895 5hf-ch dust 450 
146 199 4 do pek 218 30 108 898 2 bags red leaf 72 
uth 202 & oe ; ven eou 446 28 109 W mae mark at 4 rok pre tea a 
E (a) dus 53 23 110 4 2hf-e ‘an. 14 
ue aa : de bre mix 2 PB. 112 EK a 910 5 ch bro aie 426 
15 24 do ans / bd 24 113 Villa 913 4 do redleaf 288 
163 N 220 6 ch pek soe 510 28 126 Little Valley 952 4 do dust 340 
164 223 2hf-ch dust 170 23 -{ 141 {97 ~2 do red leaf 184 
156 226 3 ch bro mix 2700-23 14$a KeenagahaEHllal9 5 ao fans 510 
158 Tiddydale 235 7 ch pek sou 630 28 5d 20 6 do dust 620. 
19S WJ 238 2 ch sou A) 22 157 Whyddon 45 1 do 
160 241 p hoe fans 345 23 a 1} Ean re lea 108 
-C 166 ounth eres 72 C0) dust FA 
161 244 2 ch pek dust 350 23 167 1 teal bro mix 80 
1 hf-ch 173 Bellongalla 93 5 do _ bro pek fans 350 
162 G A Ceylon 947 5 ch pek sou 360 ©28 174 96 3 do dust 225 


/ é OBSERVER PRINTING WORKS. Us 


TEA, COFFEE, CINCHONA, COCOA, AND CARDAMOM SALES. 


Pricz :—123 cents each 3 copies’ 
No. 4 Cotompo, Frsruary 5, 1900. { 30 cents; 6 copies 3 rupee" 
ni 
COLOMBO SALES OF THA Lot Box. Pkgs. Name. Ibs tc: 
set 152 MPT, in estate 
LARGE LOTS. mark 352 17 ch dust 1700-26 
wuld 15£ Cooroondoo- 
watte 358 15hf-ch pek 825 35 
&. Benham & Co. 156 Maymolly 364 24 ch fans 1800 29 
is 157 367 43 do pek sou 2795 31 
[16,670 1b.] 168 870 20 do dust 1700-2 
a yi 159 olton Ba LLC ro pek 1710 33 
Lot. Bex, Pkgs Na.ne Ib ¢. 160 376 12 do pek 960 33 

1 Hornsey 4 15 ch  pek sou 1350 34 163 Digdola 385 8 ch bro pek 753 33 
2 Madaikande 7 23 ch  broorpek 2:00 31bid | 164 388 17 do  pek 1275 35 

3 10 26 do bro pek 2600 33bid | 165 291 8 do pek sou 730 30 

4 13 31 do pek 2945 33 168 Vogan 400 26 ch or pek 2210 41 

5 16 32 do pek sou 2580 Sie) 169 403 31 do bro pek 3100 35 

6 Horns:y 19 28 ch or pek 2526 33 bid | 179 406 48 do pek 4320 34 

a 22 21 do pek 1575 36 bid 171 409 9 do pek sou 720 31 

pane aa Te pare id 172 Vembiligalla 412 15hf-c1 bro pek 825 38 
Walk 173 415 15 do or pek 750 37 
c . fo} alker. 174 418 8 ch pek 720 34 
Messrs. F Epee x 178 Stamford 
[453,556 Ib. ] Hill 430 38 nfech bro per 2280 45 aa 
Akos, 1e, b 5 173 433 34 do or pe 1530 46 bi 
Lot. Boxes kes.) j Name LID e 130 436 43 ch  pek 387041. 

1 St. Pauls 2149 38 hf-ch pek iG 385 181 4.9 12 do  pexsou 1020.34 

2 26 pek sou 1456032 185 Waratenne, 

9 Nakiadeniya pek 1200 33 Inv. No 1 ‘451 13hf-ch broorpek 715 34 
VW dust 700-23 186 454 10 ch bro pek 850i 34 
15 Great Valley 13 ch — or pek 117037 187 457 14 do pek 119) 32 
16 i 27 do bro pek 1385 43 1g8 Geragama, 

17 20 do  pek 18C0 38 Inv. No. 2 460 15hf-ch broor pek 825 35 
18 12 do — pek sou 900 «33 189 463 12 ch — bro pek 1080 34 
24 EDP to hf-ch dust 1125 24 190 466 12 do pek 1140 32 
27 Ketacdola 9 ch or pek 945 30 195: Palmerston 481 17 bf-ch Sie or pek 884 76 
28 ; 14 do pek 14008 196 48$ 13 ch ~ pek 1170 46 
32 Mansfield 4s bf-ch bro pek 2640 43 198 Patiagama 490 25 do  pek 2006.34 
33 18 ch pek 1620 38 204 HGmM 503 10 ch bro or pek £80 45 
36 Kincora 4 21 ch _ bro pek 2100. 387 205 511 & do or pek 720, 87 
37 7 25 do pek 2125 35 208 514 17 do bro pek 1700 34 
4 16 10hf-ch fans 700 36 207 51720) do; epek 1785 BA 
41 OBEU, inest. 208 520 10 do pek sou 850 32 
mark 19 28 ch sou 2240 32 209 523. 8 do bro pek 
42 22 1sbfich fans 210 29 fans 720... 32 
43 25 12 @o dust - 1080 24 211 Weoya 629 23 ch bro pek 2300-33 
46 Monkton 34 5d hf-ch bro pek 380 25 bid | 212 532 20 do or pek 1900 34 
47. Sanit chi pek 1760 83 213 535 2. do pek 1785 34 
48 40 18 do pek sou 1476 332 214 5383 47 do pek sou 3760 31 
52 Bidbury 52 10° ch bro ovr pek 1000 34 bid | 422 Gampaha 562.13 ch bro or pek 19:0 37 bid 
53 Tonacombe 65 24 ch bro pek 2400 33 223 565 14 do or pek 1330 3 
54 Krrolwood 5S 33 ch or pek 2970 37 224 568 24 do pek 1920 33 
55 Deaculla 61 5S8hf-ch bro pek 3190 43 225 57L 13 do pék sou 1170 35 
56 64 48 do ° pek 3360 36 236 574 13 do pek fans 1170 25 
57 B DW 67 17 ch _ bro pek 170033 227 Erracht 577 10 do bro or pek 900 33 
58 70 9 do pek 945 28 bid | 228 580 18 do bro pek 1260 33 
59 Erlsmere 73 15 hf-ch bro or pek 870 41 229 583 23 do pek 1610 32 
60.~ 76 30 ch bro pek 3000 37 23 536-10 do pek ou 800 30 
61 79 15 do bro pek 1300 36 ; 234 Dammeria 598 7 do bro or pek 840 36 
62 Restren 82 21 ch . bro pek 2100 34 bid | 235 601 22 do or pek 2200 37 
64 Erlsmere 88 22 ch  bropek 2200 © 39 286 604 22 do bro pek 2420. 37 
65 91 14 do pek 1100 37 237, 607 21 do pek 2060 36 
68 Ascot 100 8&7 ch bro or pek 8/00 33 23 610 13 do pek sou 1133 33 
GO. 103. 97 do bro pek 8730 33 244 MV 628 10 do bro mix 1000 3 
75 106 26 do pek 2340 32 245 631 - do fans 840 30 
71 : 109 12 do pek sou 10380 31 2:6 Frogmore 634 18 hf-ch bro pek 990 41 
72, 112° 19 do dust 1520 24 248 Dunbar 610 20 do bro ov pek 1100 62 
73 Gallawatte 115 17 ch bro pek 1650 34 249 “ 643 20 ‘do or pek 960 51 
74 11g 18 do pek 1530 33 250 616 16 ch pek 1280 45 
75 Radella 121 15 ch bro pek 1650 36 254 Middieton 958 21 hf-ch broor pek 1197 46 
76 124 13 do pek 1300 84 255 661 13 ch bro pek 1235 48 © 
86 Massena 454 88hf-ch bro pek 4400 35 256 664 15 do  pek 1350 44 
87 157 382 do pek 1600 83 258 Winest.mark670 11 do unast 1430 34 
88 160 20 do pek sou 1000 ©=32 264 Huanuco 688 26 do bro pek 1000 26 
Sse ke bs) Wih- 190 49ht-ch bro pek 2000 85 265 691 380 do pek 1350. 27 
99 193 53 do or pek 2915 35 280 Scrubs 735 16hf-ch broorpek 912 43 

106 196 115 do pek 5750 33 287 Arapolakande 757 76 ch bro pek 6840 + 36 bid 

101 199 34 do pek sou 1700 31 288 760 43 do pek 3440 34 

107 Glendon 217 55 ch bro pek + 5775 33 bid | 291 Weyungawatte 769 25 hf-ch een orpek 1510 34 

108 920 51 do pek 4335 34 292 772, 84 ch bro pek 3060 33, 

109 923 18 do pek sou 1440 32 293 dea BZ QO, pek 2560 32 

110 G 226 15° ch sou 1350. 30 201 Maragalla 799 13 do bro pek 1456 36 bid 

114 Allagalla 238. 10 ch dust 850 26 302 802. 10 do or pek 1000 35 
116 Knavesmire 244 17hf-ch or pek 830 9 387 303 805 41 do pek 4100 34 
117 247 37 ch bro pek 3415 34 304 €08 22 do pek sou 1980 31 
118 250 387 do pek 3145 84 308 Band D 820 24 do unast 2280 33 
121 259 23 do pek * * 1725 33 309 Errollwood 823 22hf-ch bro orpek 1218 48 
136 MT P, inestate 310 826 13 ch or pek 1235 42 

mark 304 28 ch sou 2240 30 311 829 i7 do pek 1530 38 
137° 307 15 do pekdust 1800 4 319 Seenagolla 853 34hf-ch bro pek 1870 34 bid 
138 Robgill 310 24hf-ch pek sou 1080 36bid | 321 Clyde 859 6L ch bro pek 5795 37 
139 313. 16 do dust 1280 23 bid | 322 862 16 do broor pek 1680 34 
146 Knuckles 323 865 45 do pek 4050 33 

Group 3°24. 14 hf-ch sou 118031 324 868 8 do pek sou 760 33 


147 337 16 ch dust 2300 27 bid | 325 871 6 do dust 810 24 


Ib, 


26°0 
lat 
2125 
640! 
1450 

900 


“1776 
1890 
1800 


8300 
2046 
2418 
2320 
228 
1400 
750 
30 


Ib. 


990 
1200 
1/00 
1520 
1500 
1700 
1700 
1260 
6200 
9209 
4080 
1760 
1620 
4370 
2340 
2020 
2565 
2880 
1045 
1360 


2624 


2390 
1550 

990 
27.0 
2418 
1044 
1100 
2200 
1103 
2110 


> 4 * 
2 CEYLON PRODUCE SALES LIST. 
‘ r f 
Lot. Box. Pkos. Name. Ib. ¢, Lot. Box, Pkgs, Nanie. 
326 Parsloes 874 39 eh bro pek 3900 33 bid 130 Roseneath 955 26 ch bro pek 
327 877 24 avn pek 2160 32 131 958 15 do pek 
330 GH 886 27 do bro pek =. 2365 32 132 961 25 do ek sou 
340 Summer Hil] 916 23 do broor pek 1632 60 135 Deniyaya 970 54 ch ro pek 
341 919 18 do or pek 1534 75 136 Ambalawa 973 °7 hf-ch bro pek 
342 922).19, do pek 1672 50 137 976 20 do pek 
343 925 26 do fans 2392 32 138 M D B, in estate 
346 Graceland 934 tech  pek 700 32 mark 979 27 hf-ch pek fans 
350 Nugagalla 246 ao ro pek 11v0 34 139 982 21 do dust 
35L W in est. mark 94% ch bro or pek 1725 43 bid | 143 X X K 994 20hf-ch dust 
852 952 do bro pek 3906 89 bid 144 Ranasingha- 
354 St. Heliers 956 2% hi-vh broorpek 1400 33 bid patna 997 66 hf-ch or pek 
355 Tonacombe 961 23 ch bro or pek 2070 39 145 1 33 do bro or pek 
6 Penrhos 261. 20ht-ch broorpek 1060 43 146 4 81 do pek 
357 Old Madde- 147 7 29 ch pek sou 
gama 967 11 och bro or pek = 828 36 148 Selvawatte 10 24 ch bro pek 
358 970 11 do or pek 715 34 bid | 149 13 16 do pek 
359 973 1G do pek 750 33 150 Rambodde 16 15hf-ch pe- sou 
368 Ambragalla 1000 29 ht-ch or pe 1872 35 151 19 10 ch bro pek 
369 1008 26 do bro or pek 1500 34 
370 106 37 do bro or pek 2220 33 bid a =~ 
371 1009. 12. ch pek 936 33 
372 10iz 14 do vek sou 1120 33 (Mr. ©. John.—215,257 |b.) 
373 Macaldeniya 1014 24 hf-ch oro pek 1355 386 
374 W18 15 do pek 830 34 Lot. Box. Pkgs. . Naine. 
379 SS 1033, 9 ch oy pek 900 35 
383 Memorakandel045 6 du dust 900 24 By) VEG: 105 11 hf-ch pekce 
386 Ardlaw and 5 Sumtravelle 111 12 ch unas 
Wishford 1054 34 vo bro pek 3570 40 6 Gangawatte 114 14 do or pek 
87 Amblakande 1057 %5 do bro pek 2500-34 7 117 18 do  pekoe 
S8 Coreen 1060 BL hf-eh Sie 120 25hfch bro or pek 
; 1 ch bro pek 1960 36 9 Galloola 123.1% ch bro pek 
389 St. C 1063 24 do  broorpek 2400 30 10 126 17 do  pekoe 
390 Dunkeld 1066 63 hi-ch bro or pek 3780 39 1st 129 12 do  peksou 
391 1069 20) ch or pek 1900 41 13 Hila 125 60 do bro or pek 
392 1072 I5do pes 1350 38 14 138 92 do bro pek 
15 141 48 do pekoe 
RT 16 Koslande 14 Baiisch bro nek 
ie =) on V7 147 18 ch pekoe 
(Messrs. Somex ville & Co.— 21 Pcilakande 159 46hf-ch bro pek 
: 136,438 1b. ] 22 162 26 ch  pekoe 
y 27 Brownlow 177 35 hf-ch bro or pek 
Lot Box. Pkgs. Name. Ib, c. 28 180 27 ye or oo 
a : 2 83 3% ) id 
2 Dryburgh 575 hich bro orpek 780 a4 via | 32 GB 192 ighfeh bro pek 
4 aes one a ch Bek 1260 32 3 195 17 ch pekoe 
8 GA Ceylon 589 12 do ro Mix 900 84 5 ihe. , c i eho, 
46 Charlie Hill 613. 26 heel bro mais 1430 os 34 Agra Ouvah _ 198 41 hf-ch Dip ioe per 
17 616 19 do pek nl O45 31 25 2 - Teele 
21 PSP 628 11 ch  bromix 1130 165 Pa 201 apkree? nee 2 is 
22 Njimestate 36 204 31 do orpek 
mark 631 10 € - bro pek 1020 «34 37 207 11 ch  pekoe 
31 Meetiagora 6:8 9 ¢ bro pek 909 28 3g Glasgow 210 32 do bro or pek 
37 M MRI hep ME pek sou 2950 28 39 213 31 do or pek 
38 Warakamure 679 36 ch bro pek 3600 32 bid | 40 216 12 do  pexce 
39 682 14 do  pex 1330 2 41 219 11 do peksou 
40 6& 11 do peksou 990-29 42 Ottery 222 20. do ‘bro or pek 
41 DMA 688 14 ch  broorpek 1739 28pbid | 43 " 225 13 do or pek 
42 691 11 do pek 930 2 44 228 21 do  pekoe 
ae by ise ao Tetsu, W155 24 46 Coslande 234 32hf-ch bro pek 
45 Doragalla 700 12 ch broorpek 1900 37 47 237 18 ch  pekve 
46 703 1i do bro pek 11c0 35 51 Woodstock 249 10 do bro or pek 
a7 706 36 do pek _ 3060 33 55 LEL 961 41 do bro pek 
49 912 7 do bro m1x 785 22 56 264 23 do pekoe 
50 Horagoda, 715 9 ch koorpexk 900 33 63 Glassaugh 285 17 hf-ch or pek 
51 718 9 do or pek 765 34 1 64 288 21 do bro «x pek 
52 721 19 do pek 1710 34 65 291 18 ch pekoe 
60 Sangaly Toppe 745 12 ch red leaf WNAD 5 25) 69 KadienLena 3203 18 do or pek 
Ol Gravy 748 43 ch pek seu 3870 32 70 306 15 do bro or pek 
78 NTS, in estate 71 309 20 do pekoe 
mark 799 27 bags bro tea 186 119} 72 312 16 do pek sou 
80 Ravenscraig 805 22 ch bro pek 1980 84. 75 Claremont 321 25 do _ bro or pek 
$1 808 32 do or pek . 2720 33 bid | 76 324 21 do  pekoe 
82 sli 31 do  pek 2790 = 33 "7 327. 9 do peksou 
36 Neboda 223 41 ch bvo or pek 1100 33 78 330 16 do sou 
37 826 37 do bro pek 3700 = 33 81 Glentilt 339 34 da  b-opek 
91 Neuchatel 638 33 ch bro pek 3465 34 bid 82 342 14 do ekoe 
92 842 16 do  ‘pek 144038 83 Templestowe 345 29hf-ch or pek 
93 844 13 do pek sou 1105 32 84 348 25 ch bro or pek 
96 Nyanza M52 13 ch bro pek 1300 88 tid | 85 251 29 do pekoe 
97 Doragalla 656 17 ch bro or pek 1700 86 bid 86 Whyddon 354 16 do or pek 
98 869 22 eh bro pek 2200 33 bid || 87 357 36 do bro pek 
99 £62 29 hi-ch bro mix 2030 28 bid | gg 360 30 do pek sou 
100 Hapugasmulle 825 10 ch bro pek 1'60 33 89 Glentilt 863 51 do bro pek 
10 877 11 do mix 1045 24 90 366: 2) do pekoe 
105 ' 880 7 do dust 1015 24 91 Mount Everest 369 34 do pekoe 
116 Attiville 913 7 do bro pek 703 «29 2 Morahela, 372 17 do. bro pek 
117 916 13 do pelk 1235 27 bid |} 93 375 20 do pekoe 
120 Rayigam 925 45 ch bro pek 4500 3 O4 378 22 do bro er pek 
121 928 29 do or pek 2320 33 95 881 13 do sou 
122 931 23° do pek 1840 33 9% WH 284 18 do pek sou 
128 934 40 do pek sou 900 BL 97 387 39hf-ch pek fans 
124 Annandale 937 1thf-ch broor pek 840 68 98 390. 6 ch dust 
125 940 16 do or pea 928 50 99 Wo dstock 393 20 do bro cr pek 
126 945 14 do pek 770 42 1060 Myraganga 396125 do  bropek 
127 99 14 do — pek sou 84087 10% 399 24hf-ch bro or pek 
128 Patulpana 949 20 hf-ch bro pek 1100 32 1) 202 402 116 ch pekoe 


hid 


bid 


65 
44 bid 


36 bid 
34 
37 bid 
36 bid 
37 


CEYLON PRODUCE SALES. LIST. 


Pkgs, 


Name. Ib. 
pek sou 3010 
f ns 13u0 
bro pek 1564 
bro or pek 1386 
or pek 1380 
pekoe 4520 
pekoe 1176 
bro pek fans 1344 
bro pek 4600 
bro or pek 1270 
or pek 1890 
sou 760 
dust 1205 


SMALL LOTS. 


Lot Box. 
103 405 
J0t 408 
105 Morahela 411 
106 414 
107 417 
108 420 
109 423 
112 BD 432 
113 Glentilf 435 
114 Ferndale 438 
115 441 
LSP Wek 450 
119 453 
(Messrs. 
Lot Box 
3 Galpa 2155 
4 2158 
5 2161 
2164 
8 2170 
10 Nakiadenia 2176 
12 ND 2182 
13 2185 
21 M 2209 
22 Karowkettia 2212 
23 225 
2b DP 2221 
26 Ketadola 2224 
29 2233 
30 2226 
3L 2239 
25 Mansfield 1 
388, Kincera 10 
39 13 
44 Tennehena 28 
43 31 
49 Monkton 43 
50 46 
51 49 
63 Hrlsmere 85 
66 94 
67 97 
77 Radella 127 
78 130 
79 Doomba 133 
80 i 136 
SL Non Pariel 139 
82 142 
83 145 
84 148 
89 Massena 163 
90 166 
102 K PW 202 
103 205 
WIG: 229 
112 232 
118 Allagalla 235 
115 val 
119 Knavesmire 253 
120) 256 
"22 262 
123 205 
12) Wyamita 274 
12 277 
125 280, 
129 Sumnyeroft - 28% 
120 A 286 
140 BN, Inest. 
mark ; 316 
141 319 
142 322 
143 825 
144 328 
145 33L 
148 Ardross 310 
151 MPT, in ete. 
marix 349, 
153 Cooroondoo- 
watte 355 
155 B61 
161 Holton 379 
162 BA 382 
166 Digdola 394 
167 397 
175 Tembiligalla 421 
176 424 
177 327 


Forbes & Walker] 


Pkgs. 


WR ATOR OPFOR WEE OH AOOWRm 
> 
Laacd 
ie) 
= 


-ch 
1 do 


Name. Ib. 
bro or pek 356 
bro pek 270 
or pek 522 
pek 640 
dust ‘ 62 
pek sou 640 
bro pek 91 
pek 80 
pek sou 110 
bro pek 410 
pek 548 
sou 255 
bro or pek 100 
pek sou 540 
fans 140 
bro mix Isl 
dust 630 
pek No 2 380 
dust 160 
bro pek 146 
pek 244 
pek sou 

No. 2 581 
bro tea 1:8 

dust 3800 
bro or pek G38 
peksuu 250) 
dust 170 
pek sou 540 
bro pek fans 450 
congou v00: 
red leaf 200 
pek 96 
hro pek 280 
pek sou 97 
fans 30 
fans 420° 
dust 90 
pek sou 180 
dust 225 
bro pek fans 120 
aust 405 
bro mix 300 
fans 360 
pek sou 350 
dust 320 
unas 120 
unas 58 
bro pek 400 
pek 450 
pek sou 400 
bro tea 490 
sou 400 
bro or pek 48 
or pek 44 
bro pek 73 
pek 68 
pek sou 76 
fans 52 
dust 170 
sou 500 
bro pek 440 
pek sou 385 
pek sou 640 
dust 150 
dust 300 
unas 164 
pek scu 270 
fans 60 
dust 80 


bid 


Lot. Box 
18% Stamford 

Hull 4 
183 445 
184 448 
191 Angramally 469 
192 472 
193 475 
194 4738 
197 Patiagama 487 
199 493 
200 496 
201 499 
202 502 
203 505 
210 Weoya 526 
215 541 
231 Erracht 589 
232 592 
233 5 595 
239 DM 613 
240 616 
241 MA 619 
242 622 
243 MV 625 
247 Frogmore 637 
251 D R 619 
252 652 
253 655 
257 W in est. mark667 
266 Huanuco 694 
267 697 
268 70( 
269 Glencorse 703 
270 Doomba 706 
231 Scrubs 739 
282 742 
283 745 
284 7418 
235 751 
286 Arapolakande 754 
289 763 
290 766 
294 Weyungawatte/778 
295 78h 
296 Kumaradola 7&4 
297 787 
305 Maragalla S11 
306 814 
507 B&D 817 
312 Agra Elbedce 832 
313 835 
314 838 
315 841 
3:6 XX 844 
317 847 
318 850 
320 Pinest. mark846 
328 Parsloes 880 
329 883 
331 GH 889 
332 892 
333 £95 
334 GB 898 
335 901 
336 Kelburne 904 
337 L NS in est. 

mark 907 
838 910 
339 913 
344 Gracelind 928 
245 931 
347 937 
345 940 
349 943 
352 Win est mark 955 
360 Old Madde- 

gama, 976 
361 979 
362 982 
863 985 
364 Luckyland 988 
365 991 
366 994 
367 K 997 
375 Macaldeniya 1021 
376 1024 
377 1027 
378 BDW 1030 
380 SS 1036 
381 LFoengalla 1039 
382, 1042 


384 Memorakande 1048 1 


1 bf-ch 


11 hf-.h 
13 


1 do 


ch 

13 hf-ch- 
hued} 
PAu ie Ko) 
9 do 


10 do 


Daren 
1 hf-ch 
do. 


Name. 


red leaf 


or pek 

pek sou 
dust 

bro pek fans 
sou 

bro mix 
bro or pek 
dust 

pek sou No, 2 
bro pek fans 
dust 


pek 

bro pek fans 
pek sou 
dust 

fans 

pek sou 
sou 

fans 
unast 
unast 

bro pek 
pek 

pek sou 
br or pek fans 
dust 

bro or pek 
pek sou 
dust 

pek sou 
dust 

fans 

dust 

fans 

dust 

sou 

bro or pek 
or pek 
pek 

pek sou 
pek fans 
pek dust 
bro mixed 
pel dust 
pek sou 
unast 

pek 

pek sou 
dust 

bro cr pek 
rek 

bro tea 


bro pek 
dust 

pek sou 
bro or pek 
bro pek 
pek sou 


pek sou 
sou 

bro pek 
dust 
bro or pk 
or pek 
pek sou 
sou 

pek sou 
unast 
dust 
red leaf 
or pek 
dust 
red leaf 
bro mix 


224 


41 bia 


(Messrs. Somerville & Co.] 


Pkgs. 


CEYLON PRODUCE SALES LIST. 


Namie. 


pek sou 


pek 
pe* sou 
duit 


fans 
bro pek 


pek 

pek sou 
tans 
dust 

bro pek 
bro pek 
pek sou 
dust 

bro pek 
pek 

pek sou 
red leaf 
bro tea 
pek dust 
bro pek 
pek 

pek No. 2 


pek dust 
bro mix 


bro pek 
pek 
unas 
dust 


fans 
pek sou 
bro mix 


me or pek 
or pek 
pek sou 
dust 

sou 

fans 

bro mix 
bro mix 
dust 


bro mix 


[Mr. HB. John.) 


4 
Lov. Box. 
1 XZ 568 
3 Dryburg 574 
5 580 
6 583 
7 GA Ceylon 586 
9 Labugama 592 
10 695 
11 598 
12 601 
13 B,in estate 
mark 604 
14 607 
15 ; 610 
18 Charlie Hill 619 
19 622 
20 PSP 625 
23 N, in estate 
mark 624 
24 657 
25 Alutkelle 640 
26 643 
27 646 
28 649 
29 652 
30 RB, in estate 
mark 655 
32 Meetiagceda (61 
33 664 
34 667 
35 670 
36 SPA 673 
43 DMA 694 
48 Doragalla 709 
53 Horagoca 724 
54 Uv 727 
55 730 
5 733 
5 736 
58 Sangaly Topp2 739 
59 742 
62 Ratgoda 751 
63 754 
64 757 
65 76 
68 Aswetta 769 
74 J MS, ines- 
tate mark 787 
75 790 
76 793 
77 796 
79 MTS, in estate 
mark 802 
83 Ravenseraig 814 
84 817 
85 820 
88 Neboda 829 
89 832 
90 835 
101 Hapugasmulle 868 
102 871 
103 874 
106 Bidbury 883 
107 886 
108 889 
109 892 
116 Glanrhos 895 
118 Attiville 919 
119 922 
129 FH 952 
123 Roseneath 964 
134 967 
Lot. Box. 
1 WHG 99 
2 102 
4 108 


Pkgs. 


7 hf-ch 
11 do 
1 do 


Name, 


or pek 
bro pek 
sou 


Lot. Box. Pkgs. Name. Ib. c 


12 Gallo la 132 3 ch dust 30024 
Cc. 18 Koslande 150 7 do peksou 665 31 
20 19 153 2 do fans 220. BL 
40 20 156.1 do, dust 155 23 
30 23 KP 165 3hf-ch dust 294 22 
25 24 168 6 do fans 468 
20 25 171 4 ch bro tea 315 20 f 
39 26 174 2 do congou 179 28 
30 30 Brownlow 186 8hf-ch bro pek fans 560 74 
30 81 Galgawatte 189 1 ch red Jeaf 66 14 
31 45 Ottery 231 1 do dust 1706 
48 Coslande 240 7 do pek sou 665 31 
18 49 943, 2 do fans 220 31 
18 50 246 1 do dust 15523 : 
16 52 Woodstock 252) 3 do pekoe 270 31 
26 58 255 1 do pek sou 100 30 
95 54 258 lhi-ch dust 75 BB 
25 66 Gla:saugh 294. 3 do dust P85 Bi 
79 Claremont 333 8 ch fans 4-0 28 
80 336 7 dw dust 560 23 
21 110 M: rahela 426 8 do sou 672 31 
18 111 4299 2hi-ch dust 168 22 
29 116 Ferndale 444 6 ch  peksou 510, 83 
30 117 447 4 do dust 50624 
27 ; aa 
24 ae 
> CEYLON COFFEE SALES IN LONDON. 
34 
26 (From Our Commercial Correspondent.) 
95 4 
a Mincine LANE, Jan. 12. 
14 _ Batavia.’ ’—IG in estate mark, 4 bags sold at 
ee 29s ; 2 bags sold at 36s; sea damaged and repked. 
31 os ‘Hitachi Maru. ”__ Standard Co., St. Leonard’s, 
24 Plantation Ceylon 2, 1 cask sold at7 75S; PB 1 barrel 
31 sold at 75s; Gordon 2, 1 tierce sold at 65s. 


?0 [Coffee strong and REE prices for next three 
20 bid | to four years certain.—Wheat should advance.— 
19 Sugar easy tendency and new crop cotton.] 

No Cardamom sales this week. 


24 
41 
36 
oe CEYLON COCOA SALES IN LONDON. 
24 
Ww “ Kawachi Maru.”—New Peradeniya I, 13 bags 
30 sold at 83s; 1 bag sold at 64s; ditto 2, 6 bags sold 
31 at 70s 6d ; ditto 3, 1 bag sold at 63s; 2 bags sold 
20 at 36s; North Matale, 89 bags sold at 90s; ditto 
20 88 bags sold at 80s; Marakona I, 67 bags sold at 


. 84s; II, 9 bags sold at 65s: III, 5 bags sold at 

& 49s; IIII, 1 bag sold at 48s; Pansalatenna, 10 

16 bags sold at 85s; 2, 10 bags sold at 75s; SL, 3 

24 bags sold at 60s; Wariapolla, 45 bags sold at 

31 95s 6d; ditto 81 bags sold at 88s; 20 bagssold at | 
31 89s ; ditto 4 bags sold at 80s; 8 bags sold at 70s 6d’; 

24 ditto 6 bags sold at 58s. 

“«Shanghai.”— Wiharagama, 26 bags sold at 88s 

24 6d; 2, 17 bags sold 81s. 


38 “« Java.’—Yattawatta, 125 bags sold at 85s 6d; 
35 2, 15 bags sold at 58s; broken, 2 bags sold at 60s. 
33 “‘Derbyshire.—Asgeria A, 28 bags sold at 82s; 
Bs B, 3 bags sold at 68s; Ingurugalla Al, 23 bags 
23 sold at 82s; A2, 12 bags sold at 74s; T, 2 bags 
15 sold at 58s 6d; Allagala, 10 bags sold at 76s ; 
13 bil | A2, 1 bag sold at 62s; Bl, 3 bags sold at 69s; 
24 1 bag sold at 64s; B2, 1 bag sold at 58s 6d. 
‘*Shanghai.”—Bandarapola 1, 16 bags sold at 
18 69s 6d; 2, 1 bag sold at 61s 6d; 3 2 bags sold at 


61s 6d; mp 2 bags sold at 48s. 
ed fet va. * DBM 1,27 bags sold at 63s 6d. 
“Java.”—MA in estate mark, Estate Cocoa, 74 


c. bags sold at 74s 6d; AA in estate mark, 66 bags 
33 sold at 64s 6d; DN in estate mark, 23 bags sold 
33 at 64s 6d; DMA & Co., in estate mark, 15 bags 
30 out at 768, 74 refused. 


OBSERVER PRINTING WORKS, 


TEA, COFFEE, CINCHONA, COCOA, AND CARDAMOM SALES. 


Prick :—123 cents each 3 copies, 
No. 5 Conomso, Fepruary 12, 1900. { 30 cents; 6 copies 4 rupee. 
COLOMBO SALES OF TEA | Lot. Box. Pkgs. Name’ Ib, c. 
Ea 115 1417 47 ch pek sou 3525 31 
LARGE LOTS. 116 1420 15 do sov 1050-28 
117 1423 sfhf-ch bro pk fans 736 28 
E. Benham & Co. 119 Geragama 1429 9 ch _ bro pek 855 = 3B 
[22,640 |b.] 120 1432 15 do  pek 142532 
. 121 Penrhos 1435 20hf-ch broorpek 1060 45 
Lot. Bex, Pkgs WNa.ne. lbp ie: 122 1438 22 do or pek 990 39 
; p kK) 5 123 144l 35 ch pek 2975 35 
lgpuattaleallan’) Womogieh pekison), Tee 38 127 Glencorse 1453 19 do  broorpek 1000 36 
2 Hornsey 8 26 do or pek 2210 28 3 
Bp} Yi 21 do pek 1575 25 128 1456 11 do bre pek 1056 35 
4 14 8 do fans 720 3C 1380 1462 11 do pek 990 32 
Bu eMandaraiNes 136 Theydon Bois1480 17 do bro pek 1700 38 
or 17 14hf-ch bro pek 840 48 137 1483 28 do pek 2240 37 
6 99 15 do or pek 840 43 138 1486 15 do pek sov 1275 33 
7 23.19 do pek 950 39 139 Queensland 1489 14 nee peo or Poe 70065 
3) F 4 5 ‘ c 140 1492 14 do re pe 700 42 
8 26 15 do bro pek $25 39 bid chine y uh 
. er 5 k 5310 34 bid J41 1495 20 ch pek 170 40 
“a TOO a Ca et pek 900 34 bid | 142 Palmerston 1498 14 hf-ch bro or pek 72873 
= 248 bia | 148 1501 14 do oro pek 728 44 
a Bases ad) (eckeon aco | st pany) 2 _ 1d 1d d> — pek 1360 35 
3 } 145 Knavesmire 1507 27.ch bro pek 2565 35 
rhes & Walk 146 1519 26 do per 2210 35 
essrs. Forbes & Walker. 147 1513 17 do pe 1275-33 
Mess (323,941 1b.] 150 Neaculla 1522 40 hi-ch bro pek 2200 40 big 
ao, : 151 1525 43 do pek 3010 38 
2 af 152 1528 23 do pek sou 1616 35. 
Lov. Box. Pkgs. Name. lb. Gat i159 St. Edwards 1549 17 ch bro or pek 933 34 
4 Kosgalla 1084 28hf-ch bro pek 1400 81 165 Munukattia, 
6 1090 27 Bo bel Alp a0 Ceylon, in 
7 1093 16 do pek sou 8 2: an a i at ett 
12 Galkanda 1108 9 ch bro pek 900 31 166 ENS er op Be eh bro ate as 2000 a 
20 Nillomally 1132 23 do bropek 2300 41 172 Maha Uva 1588 87 do. brorvek 1620 37 
21 1135 22 do orpek 1980 40 173 TER Hania hreron) <a 
22 ae go Ce a a 174 1544 42 ch pek 1980 39, 
23 141 AO Hee se oa Sales 175 1597 9 do peksou 720. 35 
24 TOES aN So BB 176 Polatagama 1600 51 do bropek 4590 36 
27 Passara Group 1153 14 do bro or pek 1400 40 7 1603 97 do Orne 2160 ay 
28 116) ae toner eek (ARON 8) 178 1606 32 do pek 37:0 33 
SOF yi Lh) mat HO ey ht us 179 1609 13 do pek sou 1040 30 
32 Din est. mark 1168 30 hf-ch sou 1350 27 180 16ien 1s) do cane 1425 31 
33 5 ijt 31 do fans WAS 132 Clunes 1618 18 do broorpek 1710 34 
35 Glengariffe 1177 36 do) bropek = 2580 33 bid | 18 1621 18 do bropek 1620 34 
as fteO ze de ees 180 ae Bi pte 1624 20 do or pek 1600 234 
oe pote 185 1627 61 do  pek 4880 32 
38 Tee Oma clr sou (yTT20 oot 186 1630 10 do peksou 940 30 
46 ASG 1210 9hf-ch ust 810 27 187 Erracht 1633 14 d bro or pek 1266 34 
47 1213. 8 ch dustNo.2 880 21 rae esate tac Beotcer Satoh ise 
48 Hayes Tai6 38 ao pre orpek Aen me 189 1639 94 do pek 1632-32 
49 Be 3 BORE ee cuPe Soi cgs 190 1612 19 do pek sou 1425 30 
0 eas Gt Bek e008 ad 190 1645 8 do bropkfans 800 32 
52 1228 18 do veksou- 1530 31 198 peeen oe pte Wot as RE ek,) sbrocormek | 715), ) 48 
53 : 1231 14 do dust 1760 26 (a6 TESTER aCe Poenay a Ren a 
2 F . 9 8 pek 940 44 
Bo A eee ee ae eee. a3 196 Telbedde 1680 15 ch  broorpek 1575 36 
a ; a 197 1663 12 do or pek 1224 35 
59 1249 21 do pek 1890 41 a 5 =) 
62 A in est mark1258 8 ag Bre pek 830 B4 | age Weyunga- 1666, 12 do pek 1170 33 
63 1261 10 do pe 1000 32 i ( f } 
65 Doorcomadella 1267 13 do bro pek 1274 381 watte (,i68t 29bfch br or pek 174035 
66 1270 12 do pek 1080 29 204 1684 28 ch pek 2520 34 
69 Springwood 1279 14 do  congou 1120-29 205 1687 20 do — pek 1600 32 
73 Rowley 1291 27hf-ch bro pek 1350 37 213 Castlerea;h 1711 22 ch bro pek 2200 44 
74 1294 96 do pek 1300 35 214 1714 22 do or pek 1870 = 40 
75 1997 16 do  pek sou C0. | 82 215 1717 20 do pek 1600 38 
78 Pallawatte 1306 13 ch bropek 1235 35hbid | 216 DC 1720 9 ch bro pek 900 33 
ie sepia o Cok nee ape ncR Ra Maclanth (0 Won obi cn pek 1350 31 bid 
81 CP H Galle in rea Cee ies : 
est. mark 1315 15 do pek 1350 31 232 Pine Hill 1768 21hf-ch bro pek 1218 44 bid 
83 Naseby 1321 i3hf-ch broorpek 767 58 ae a ra de oars eee a 
| 1924 15 a r pek 6 52 2: 7 : 7 
5 faey 16 do.) pel 60) 44 | 287 Arapola- 
86 Siri endura 1330 i5 do bro pek 1450 35 kande 1783 76 ch bro pek 6840 37 bid 
87 1333 15 de pek 1250 33 288 Ugieside 1786 63 ch pek sou 5040 29 
91 Tonacombe 1345 19 do or pek 1710 41 240 1792 7 do bro mix 735 97 
92 1348 7 de  broorpek 700 53 241 Putupaula 1795 15hf-ch broorpek 200 34 bid 
28 Heol 1B do Be pek aps 2 242 HES 38 do bro pek 5080 36 bid 
5d 3 ‘| 243 1 39 do pek 2995 33 
95 1357 9 do  pekscu 81035 244 1804 21 do ek sou 1470 381 
96 Middleton 1360 32hf-ch broorpek 1824 Yh) 250 Ingrogalla 1822 12 ch Ae pek 1200 35 
97 1363 16 ch broor pek 912 55 bid | 251 1825 17 do pek 1445 36 
a8 1366 16 oe be pek pee e 2 Talgaswela ee Ib do bro Dee Wie 35 
: i 2 1837 2 ) or pe 1600 34 
100 1372 16 do pex sou 1440. 88 256 1840 22 do pekoe 1760 32 bid’ 
102 Doranakande1s78 10 do bro pek 108 33 257 1845 10 do pek sou 800 30 
105 1587 8 do pek sou 720 30 |. 259 Farnham 1849 10 do or pek 1000 40 
ae Forest Creek 1393 20 ao DES or pek 2000 62 bid | 260 1852 15 do pekoe 1350 35 
1396 21 do ro pek 2100 45 bid | 261 1855 9 do pek sou 765 31 
109 1399 22 do or pek 2200 42 bid | 265 Bandaraeliya 1867 388hf-ch or pek 1900 39 
a0 ee ae go Bee NG: a 280 43 266 ; 1870 79 do bro pek 4582 388 bid 
5 o  pekNo. 40 267 1873 17 do  pekoe 765 36 
112 Halwatura 1408 39 do bro pek 3900 84 274 Roeberry 1894 18 ch bro pek 1800 . 45 
113 1411 388 do or pek 3420-34 275 1897 15 do  pekoe 1350 88 


114 1414 50 do  pek 4000-33 278 IA 1906 7 do  bropek 700 = 48 


CEYLON PRODUCE SALES LIST. 


Lot Box. Pkgs. Name. lb 
279 1909 10 ch bro or pek 1000 
280 1912 9 do pekoe 810 
285 Farnham 1927 18 ao bro pek i710 
286 1930 11 do or pek 880 
287 1988 18 do pekoe 1710 
288 1936 12 do pek sou 900 
294 F&E 1954 20 do bro or pek 2190 
(Messrs. Somervilie & Co.— 
187,532 1b.] 
Lot Box. Pkgs. IJName. Ib. 
8 fairfield 38 10 ch bro pek 1000 
11 52 i1hf-ch dust 990 
13 Hanagama 58 17 ch br pek 1700 
14 61 32 do pek 3040 
22 Welgampola 85 17hf-ch pek 952 
3L Nyanza 112 7 ch broorpek 700 
32 115 12 do bro pek 1200 
33 118 14 do or pek 1330 
24 121 23 do pek 2300 
35 124 13 do | pe sou 1170 
37 Paradise 130 25hf-ch bro pek 1925 
38 183 14 ch ~~ pek 1400 
39 136 19 do pek sou 1555 
1 hf-ch 
50 Kirrikelle 169 22hf-ch bro pek 1386 
51 172 50 do ir pek 2800 
52 175 40 ch pek 3760 
63 Rambodde 178 22hf-ch bro or pek !245 
54 181 52 do bro pek 600 
5D 184 36 do pek } 800 
56 187 14 do pek sou 700 
63 Glen Morgan 
Nilgris 203), ea (eh broorrek 71.0 
64 211 8 do bro orpek 800 
63 2:4 10 do or pek 900 
66 77 1 do pek 880 
71 Attiville 232 8 ch bio pek 803 
a2, 235 12 do pek 1200 
77 Hopewell 950 25hf-ch bro or pek 140) 
78 25% 79 do pek 3634 
79 256 20 do pek sou 900 
80 259 17 do fans 1020 
85 Tienisin 274 24 ch pek sou 1920 
86 277 8 do dust 1010 
92 Marigold 295 66 hf-ch bro pek 3740 
93 298 19 do ek 950 
97 Ravana 310 ¢4hf-ch bro pek 3520 
98 813 58 do pek 2610 
99 316 30 do pek sou 1350 
106 Kuiulugalila 319 13 ch bro pez 1300 
102 BRB) QD ale) bro pek 900 
103 328 8 do pek 720 
108 Lonach 343 92hf-ch bro pek 5060 
109 346 38 ch pek 2805 
10 349 18 do pek sou 1530 
1)1 Harangalla 352 18 ch or pek 1620 
112 3°5' 19 do bro or pek 
(unhulked) 1900 
113 858 49 do pek 3920 
114 361 9 do sou 720 
115 Monte Christo 364 45 ch bro pek 4500 
116 367 8 do ans 960 
117 370 do dust 240 
1 hf-ch 
123 Medde Uva 388 47hfch bro pek 2350 
124 391 41 ch pek 3075 
125 394 18 do pek sou 1260 
126 L 397 13. do bro pek 1300 
127 Forest Hill 400 20 do bro pek 1700 
128 Oaklands a3 11 do broorpek 990 
131 412 12 do pek sou 900 
132 Warakamure 415 86 ch bro pek 3600 
33 Harangalla 418 24 Ch bro pek 2230 
134 421 32 do pek 2560 
35 424 10 do bro pex fansl(i00 
1°96 Yarrow 427 41 ch bro pek 4100 
137 430 30 do pek 3000 
139 Neuchatel 436 33 ch bro pek 
144 N 451 42hf-ch pek 
145 Rayigam 454 34 ch bro nek 0) 
146 457 29 ch or pew 2320, 
147 46) 19 do pek 162i) 
148 463 13 do pek sou 1i70 
149 466 19hf-ch dust 1520 
1450 R 469 27 hfch dust 2430 
11S V 472 16 ch pek 1400 
152 475 27hf-ch pek fams 1776 
153 478 14 do dust 1260 
154 Lyndhurst 481 57 hf-ch bro pek o 136 
155 434 45 do pek 2250 
[Mr. #. John.—148,055 1b. ] 
4 Yakka 465 16 ch broorpek 1728 
5 468 16 do pekoe 1440 


bid 


bid 
bil 


bid 
bid 
bii 
bid 


bid 


bid 


SMALL LOTS. 


Lot. Box 
6 471 
7 474 

15 Oono galeya 498 

16 501 

17 504 

18 507 

19 Gangawatte 510 

20 513 

21 Mount Everest 516 

22 Bila 519 

23 522 

24 Mocha 625 

25 528 

26 531 

28 Ohiya 537 

29 540 

30 54 

34 Bellongalla 555 

35 Ottery 558 

36 561 

37 564 

42 Yapame 579 

43 582 

44 585 

46 Mahanilu 591 

47 §94 

48 597 

49 600 

55 SG 618 

66 MG 633 

61 Poiakande (36 

62 639 

76 Glassaugh 65) 

7 684 

78 687 

79 690 

80 WH 692 

ol 696 

82 699 

83 Maskeliya 702 

84 705 

91 WH 726 

96. Westhall 7Al 

103 Glentilt 762 

104 765 

106 771 

107 Ferndale 774 

108 777 

109 780 

112 Wewa 789 

113 792 

114 795 

(Messrs. 

Lot Box 
1 CH 1075 
2 Gingran Oya 1078 
3 1081 
5 Kosgalla 1087 
8 1096 
9 1099 

10 1102 

1L 1198 

13 Galkanda Wl 

14 1114 

15 1117 

16 1120 

19 Dromoland 1129 

25 Nillomally 1147 

26 LiS0 

29 Passara Group1lis9 

31 1365 

34 Dinest. mark117+ 

59 Glengariffe 1189 

40 D in est. mark 1192 

41 1195 

42 1198 

43 1201 

44 ASG 1204 

45 1207 

h4 Cooroondvo- 

watte 1234 

55 1237 

56 1240 

60 Avoca 1252 

61 1255 

64 Ainest. mark 1264 

67 Dooroomadella 1273 

68 1276 

70 Springwood 1282 


1 


Forbes & Weiker| 


Pkgs. Name. lb. 
15 ch pek sou 1290 
11 do sou R80 
22 da oy pek 1950 
10 do bro cr pek 1000 
20 do pekoe 1700 
10 do pek sou 800 
40 do pekoe 3400 
19 do pek sou 1710 
15 do pek sou 1350 

100 ch bro pek $500 
19hf-ch dust 1520 
20 ch bro crpek 2000 
16 do or pek 1520 
15 do pekoe 1500 
13 hf-ch broorpek 780 
16 do bro pek 960 
15 ch pekoe 1350 
28hfch bro pek 1400 
21 ch bro or pek 2310 
18 do or pek 1530 
20 do ekoe 2000 
25 do ro pek 2500 
16 do pekoe 1440 
10 do pek sou 900 
34 do or pek 1870 
15 do bro orpek 975 
10 do pekoe 930 

8 do pek sou 720 
34 do unas 3060 
10 hf-ch fans 759 
60 ch bro pek 6000 
26 do pekoe 3240 
27 hf-ch or pek 1431 
30 do bro or pek 1950 
24 ch pekoe 2280 

8 do pek sou £09 
43 do sou 1431 
33 hi-ch bro pek fans 2145 
15 ch dust 2625 
23 do or pek 2070 
20 do perce 1700 
13 hf-ch bro pek 847 
11 do dust 990 
BEIT Oa bro pek 3300 
13. do nekue 1300 
16 hi-ch fans 1280 
12 ch bro or pel 1200 
18 do  orpek 1620 
20 do pelkoe 1800 
8 do 

lhf-ch bro yvek 840 
18 ch pekoe 1300 

6 do 

ihfch bro pek fans $55 


Pkgs. Name. Ib. 
4 ch red leaf 360 
2hf-ch fans 156 
Bado dust 220 
6 do or pek 300 
4 do bro pek X 200 
1 do bro pek fans 70 
4 do bro tea 200 
2 do dust 140 
4 ch pek 360 
2 do pek sou 180 
1 do dust 120 
1 do bro pek fans 100 
8 do red reaf 955 
2hich fans 140 
2 Chi dust 200 
7 do pek 630 
1hf-ch fans 7A 
% do dust 640 
9 do fans 603 
3 do bro or pek 180 
8 do sou 560 
2 do dust 160 
5 do bro mix 300. 
0 do or pek 500 
9 do red leat 495 
5 do bro pek 495 
2 do pek 660 
8 do per sou 440 
6 ch ex sou 564 
5hf-ch bro pekfans 400 
1 do bro pek fans §0 
2 ch pek sou 194 
8 hf-ch fans 560 
ich red leaf 95 


45 bid 


30 bid 
28 bid 


23 bid 


CHYLON PRODUCE SALES LIST. 


Ré4 


Lot Box. Pkgs. Name, Ib. 
71 Gallawatte 1285 1 ch bre pek 95 
72 1288 2 do  pek 170 
76 S W 1205 4hbf-ch dust No.1 200 
77 1303 3 do dust No. 2 150 
80 C PH Galle, in 
est.mark 1312 6 ch bro pek 560 
82 1 4 do pek scu 320 
88 Sirikandura 1336 7 do pek sou 595 
89 1339 5 do bro pek fans 472 
“90° 1342 7 do dust 150 
101 Middletcn 1375 3hf-ch dust 240 
103 Doranakande1381 8 ch pek 285 
1U4 1384 2 do pek No. 2 270 
106 1390 1 do dust 112 
118 Halwatura 14296 6hf-ch dust 570 
124 Penrhos 1444 6 ch pek sou 480 
125 1447 3hf-ch_ pek dust 261 
129 Glencorse 1459 4 ch bro pek 400 
131 1465 7 do pek sou 588 
132 1468 2 do pek sou 180 
133 1471 2 do pek fans 236 
134 1474 1 do bro tea 100 
135 1477 1. do dust 160 
148 USA 1516 2 do bro mixed 170 
149 Springwool 1519 5 do congou 450 
153 BD WP 1531 4 do bro pek No, 2355 
154 1534 5 do pek 400 
155 1537 1 do peksou 80 
156 1540 2 do mix tea 120 
157 1543 7 do dust 595 
158 1546 1 do dust No. 2 80 
160 St. Edwards 1552 9 do bro pek 504 
161 1555 12hf-ch_ pek 672 
162. 3558 5 do pek sou 280 
163 1561 1 do bro pek fans 70 
164 1364 1 do dust e9 
167 Munukettia, 
Ceylon, in 
est. mark Aisa Gee pek sou 480 
181 Polatagama 1615 % do dust £00 
192 Erracht 1648 1 do pek dust 175 
199 Welbedde 1669 3 do rekk sou 255 
200 1672 1 do fans 125 
201 1675 1 do dust 152 
2¢2 Ellamulia 1678 2bags red leaf 95 
206 Weyungawattels90 4 ch pek sou 320 
207 1693 4hfch dust 320 
228 Bev-rley 1756 § do bro pek 495 
2229 1729 1:do sou 50 
230 1762 1 &o fans 70 
225 Fine Hill 1777 Shf-ch pek sou 560 
236 1780 2 do red leaf 140 
239 Ugieside 1789 S ch dust 600 
245 Mount Plea 
sant 1807 9hf-ch bro pek 540, 
246 1810 8 do pek 400 
247 i813 10 do pek sou 500 
2418 1816 2 do fans 110 
249 1819 J box golden tips 5 
252 * everley 1878 ! hfeh bro er pek 58 
254 Tale swela 183i 6 do bro or pek 33 
258 Farnham 1816 6 ch -bro pek 660 
262 Aigburth 1855 5 do sou 400 
263 1861 lhbfch fans 70 
264 1864 5 ch bro mix 560 
268 Bandaraeliya 1876 12 hf-ch pek sou 492 
“269 Allerton 1879 1 ch bro pez fans 80 
270 1882 1 do rei leaf £0 
Qi. 1865 1 do dust 123 
272 Mahaoya 1888 1 do pek sou 75 
273 1891 1 do fans - 90 
276 ~Roeberry 1900 10 do pek sou 820 
277 1903 5 do aust 600 
2831 TA 1915 6 do pek sou 492 
232 BD W,P 1918 2 do mix tea 160 
283 1921 1Lhf-ch mix tea 70 
284 Farnham 1924 7 do bro or pek 455 
289 19389 8 ch pek fans 560 
290 194% 4 do dust 320 
191 CRE 1915 % do bro pek fans 200 
292 1918 4 do bro mix 40:0 
293 1951 3 do red leaf 270 
{Mesars. Semerviile « Co.) 
‘Lot. Box. Pkgs. Name tb. 
1 Allakcla 22.3 -¢h sou 270 
2 25 4 ch red leaf 360 
3 28 3hf-ch dust 270 
4 B’watte 31 2 ch bro pek fans 250 
5 34 3 do bro mix 300 
6 Mousa Eliya 302 Wch fans 270 
OF 40 2 do dust 330 
9 Fairfield 46 5 ch pek 450 
10 49 3shf-ch. bro mix 150 
12 64 3 do red leat 120 
15 Hanagama_ 64° 2. ch sou 120 
16 Welgampcla 67 4hf-ch  pek 224 


Lot. Box, Pkgs, Name, lb, 
17 70 Shi-ch pek sou 449 
18 13° do sou 50 

19 762 do fans 112 

20 79 1-do aust 60 

21 82 8 do bro or pek 448 

23 88 3 do or pek 168 

24 91 4 do sou 212 

25 94 1 do dust 60 

26 97~ 2 de unas 112 

ilps 100 3 do pek sou 168 

28 Tientsn 1¢3. 2 ch bro or pek 200 

29 106 3 do pek 255 

20 102 1 do pek sou 65 

36 Nyanza 12 3ch' fans 300 

40 Paradise 139 Qhf-ch dust 675 

41 P 142.8 ch unas 300 

42 145 2 do fans 248 

1 hf-ch 
3 148 2 ch bro mix 176 
44 151 3hf-ch dust 255 
45 DAL, in estate 
mark 154 3 ch bro pek 300 

46 157 3 do elk 285 

47 160 8 do pek sou 225 

48 163 2 do bro mix 180 

49 166 2 do dust 300 

57 Ramboda 190 3hfch fans 210 

67 Glen Morgan 

Nilgris 220 3 ch broor pekfans 345 

68 Galatotta 223 5 ch bro pek 550 

1 hf ch 
69 226 3 ch pek 285 
70 229 1 do. pek sou 150 
lhf-ch 
Attiville 238. 3 ch pek sou 300 
241 3 do fans 325 

75 244 2 do bro mix 200 

76 Usuwela 247 7 ch bro tea 630 

81 Hopewell 262 4hf-ch dust 320 

82 265 23 do bro tea 120 

83 Maddagadera 268 1 ch bropekfans 100 

91 Marigold 292 3hf-ch flowery pek 183 

94 801 12 do pek sou 60) 

95 504 8 do pek fans 609 

96 307 4 do mix 232 

1¢1 Kurulugalla 322 6 ch  pek 540 

104 a31.. 2.) do pek sou 200 

105 K G A, in es- 

tate mark 334) 5. ch bro tea 480 

106 837 1, do bro pek fans 100 

107 : 340 1 do dust 154 

122 Medde Uva 385 J1 hf-ch broor pek 550 

129 Oaklands 406 1 ch bro pek 147 

1 hf-ch 
130 409 1 ch pek 80 
138 Y, in estate 
mark 433-3!) ch dust 420 
140 W, in estate 
mark 439 1 ch bro pek 10 

141 442 1 do pek Vie 

14z 445 4 «Go pek sou 350 

143 448 2 do dust 250 

156 Lyndhurst 487 14hfch pek sou 639 

tea ie 490 4 do dust 240 
(Mr. Hi. John.} 

Lot. Box. Pkes. Name, Ib, 
eM 456 1hf-ch bro pek 33 
2 459 1 do or pek 48 
3 AA 462 2 ch dust 220 

27 Mocha 534 S8hf-ch fans 640 

31 Ohiya 546 3 ch pek sou 285 

32 549 2hf-ch fans 170 

33 ; 5522 ch sou 180 

38 Ottery 567. 1 do dust 170 

39 MV 570 2 do pek sou 180 

40 57320 2 do 

lhi-ch fans 310 

41 DLOv WB 4QO: dust 240 

45 Yapame 588 9 do fans 675 

54 SG 61b05 Leh dust 125 

56 621 4 do sou 320 

YEA) 624 5 do bro pek 450 

58 627 6 do pekoe 510 

59 MG 680 5 do unas 500 

85 Maskeliya 708 5 do pek sou 500 

86 711 7hf-ch bro pek fans 420 

87 GB 714 5 do dust 400 

88 717 10 do fans 650 

89 720° 6. ch sou 480 

90 723 4 do bro mix 280 

92 WH 729 11hf-ch pekoe 583 

93 7382, 5 do pek sou 235 

94 735 4 do aust 364 

95 738 1 do pekoe 54 

97 Westhall 744. 4 ch bro mix 420 

98 Tempo 747 4 do broorpek 412 

99 750 4 do bro pek 360 


4 

Lot, Box: Pkgs. Name. lb. ce, 
100 753 6 ch  pekoe 498 22 H 
101 756 4 do pek sou 300 30 ; 
102 759 2 do sou 144 8 H 
105 Glentilt 768 6 do pek sou 570 a4 { 
110 YK 783 bx golden tips 8 R7 

111 Anamallai 786 2hf-ch dust 180 25 

115 Wewa 798 3. ch red leaf 264 16 | 
116 DD 801 5 do red leaf 421 13 


CEYLON COFFEE SALES IN LONDON, | 


Commercial Correspondent.) 
Minoine LAN#, Jan. 12. 
“ Hitachi Maru.”—Standard Co. St. L 2, 1 tierce | 

sold at 32s ; ditto S, 1 cask and 1 barrel sold at 
32s ; ditto PB, 1 barrel sold at 32s. 

“ Bingo Maru.”—OBEC, in estate mark, Konde- 
salle OO, 1 cask sold at 83; ditto O,1 cask sold 
at 75s; ditto 1, 2 casks and 1 barrel sold at 
59s; ditto PB, 1 barrel sold at 46s; ditto PB,1 
tierce sold at 77s; ditto T, 1 cask sold at 41s. 

“ Austral.’”—OBKC, in estate mark, Delmar O 2, 
1 cask sold at 53s. 

‘Bingo Maru.”—Reoehampton 1 barrel sold at 
73s ; ditto 1, 4 casks and 1 tierce sold at 73s; | 
ditto 2, 1 cask sold at 45s; ditto PB, 1 tierce 
sold at 88s; ditto I, 1 cask sold at 41s; dittol, 
1 bag sold at 60s. 

“* Ulysses.”—-MAK 2, in estate mark, 4 casks 
and 1 barrel sold at d5s. 

. [Coffee Futures (like cotton) have risen 507% in 
value. The Bears have had their Waterloo. 
Coffee which has been declining five years should 
keep up the next three years. 

Sugar :—Views are mixed but tendency rather 
Lb ee Wheat should rise from present low 
p-ices. 


(From Our 


COCOA. 


““Shanghai.”—OO MAK in estate mark, 10 bags 
sold at 75s; 4 bags sold at 65s 6d; sea damaged 
and bulked; ditto 45 bags sold at 75 ; ditto 13 bags 
sold at 65s 6d; sea damaged and bulked; ditto A 
MK in estate mark, 35 sold at 70s 6d. \ 

““Clan MacLean,’—O DBM, 15 bags sold at 66s. | 

“‘Kawachi Maru.”’—A Grove, London, 59 bags 
sold at 84s;1, 2 bags sold at 60s 6d; B,1 bag 
sold at 5ls. 

‘* Derbyshire.—Palli London, F 63 bags out at 86s 
6; ditto 2 14 bags out; ditto 3 bags sold at 56s. 

““Kawachi Maru.”—Udapolla A, 59 bags sold at | 
83s 6d ; ditto B, 11 bags sold at 68s ; ditto C, 3 bags 
sold at 53s 6d; ditto C, 2 bags sold at 50s; Hylton 


OO, 25 bags sold at 86s; ditto O, 2 bags soid at 64s. 
** Shanghai.’—Beredewelle COC Ex. No. 1, 11 
bags sold at 90s; ditto 1, 32 bags sold at 86s ditto 
B, 2 bags sold at 44s 6d; ditto T, 1bag sold at 55s 6d. 
‘Hakata Maru.’--Beredewelle COC 1, 20 
bags out. 

“Clan Ogilvy.”—1 Yattawatte, 40 bags sold at 
78s 6d; 20 bags sold at 79s 6d; 20 bags sold at 
80s 6d; 27 bags sold at 81s 6d; ditto 2, 10 bags 
sold at 65s; broken, 1 bag sold at 60s. | 

‘*Clan McLean.’—Ross 1, 34 bags sold cat 84s | 
6d; ditto 2, 23 bags sold at 88s 6d; ditto 3, 3 
bags sold at 65s 6d; ditto f 1, 8 bags sold at | 
68s 6d; ditto T 2,6 bags sold at 68s 6d ;ditto B 1, | 
1 bag sold at 65s; ditto B 2, 3 bags sold at 56s; | 
Kepitigalla, 47 bags sold at 87s; 3 bags sold at 67 6d. | 

““Matiana.”’—Yattawatte 2, 10 bags sold at 656d. | 

entree Maru.’—Yattewatte 9 bags sold at | 
65s 6d. | 

““Derbyshire.”-—HK 1, 25 bags sold at 83s Sd; | 
ditto 2,3 bags sold at 68s; ditto T, 2 bags sold | 
at 57s 6d. 

“Clan Ogilvy.”—A Estate Cocoa, 34 bags sold 
67s 6d, 11 bags sold at 66s 6d; ditto B Estate 
Cocoa, 38 bags sold at 68s; 23 bags sold at 67s; 
ditto MA 35 bags sold at 68s; ditto BSP in 
pale mark, 14 bags sold at 78s; 3 bags sold at 
63s 6d. 

“Silvia.” —MS in estate mark, Estate Cocoa 20 
bags sold at 70s ; 46 bags sold at 71s. 

“Tonkin,” —JL in estate mark, Estate Cocoa ! 


OBSERVER PRINTING 


CEYLON PRODUCE SALES LIST. 


42 bags sold at 69s; ditto O, 78 bags sold at 68s. 
6d; ditto 1, 38 bags sold at 69s. 

‘“Matiana.”’—L in estate mark, Estate Cocoa 60 
bags sold at 66s. 

“Clan McLean.”—HMG & CO., in estate mark, 


| Estate Cocoa, 20 bags sold at 60s 6d; 62 bags 


sold at 70; O, 20 bags sold at 70s; ditto AS in 
estate mark, 40 bags sold at 69s; 20 bags sold 
at 69s 6d; 30 bags sold at 69s ; ditto MS in estate 
mark, Estate Cocoa 19 bags sold at 67s; dittoS 
in estate mark, Estate Cocoa 101 bags sold at 68s. 


CARDAMOMS: 


‘‘ Clan Ogilvy.”—FF $1, in estate mark, 1 case 
and 1 box sold at 3s 9d; ditto 2, 2 cases sold at 3s 
2d; ditto 3, 1 case and 1 box out at 2s 5d; ditto 4, 
1 box sold at 1s 6; ditto la, 1 case sold at 3s 3d; 
es 2a, 1 case sold at 2s 6d; 3a, 1 case sold at 

s 7d. 

““Clan McLean.”—Delpotonoya, 1 case sold at 
3s 8d, and i case sold at 3s 9d ;3 cases sold at3s 4d; 
1 case sold at 3s 5d ; ditto 5 cases sold at 2s 10d; 1 
case sold at 2s 2d and i case sold at 2s 3d. 

‘“‘ Tonkin.” —PBM, 26 cases sold at Is 9d; 5 cases 
sold at 1s 7d; ditto 2, 4 cases sold at 1s 6d; ditto 3, 
1 box sold at 1s 5d; PBM 4 boxes sold at 2s 4d; 
ditto 1 case sold at 3s1ld_ 4 cases sold at 2s 6d. 

“‘Bingo Maru.”—New Peacock O, 2 boxes sold 
at 2s 9d; ditto 1, 2 cases sold at 2s 6d: 1 case sold 
at 2s 3d ; ditto 2, 1box sold at 2s 3d; ditto B, 2 cases 
sold at 2s ; ditto S, 2 cases sold at1s 8d ; ditto seed, 
l1case sold at 2s 2d ; ditto O, 1 bag sold at 2s 2d; 


| ditto B&S, 1 bag sold at Is 6d. 


alee Stuart.”—New Peacock 3, 1 case sold at 
s 10d. 

“* Duke of Devonshire.”—Mousakanda 2, 2 cases 
sold at 2s 4d, 2 cases sold at 2s 3d. 

‘**Orestes.”—L in estate mark, Mysore 1, 2 cases 
and 1 bag sold at 3s 4d; ditto 2. 6 cases sold at 
2s 9d; ditto 3, 3cases sold at 2s 2d; ditto 4, 1 case 
sold at ls8d; Nilwatte H, 2 cases sold at 1s 44; 
10 cases sold at 1s 5d. 

“* Kawachi Maru.”—Kurugama, Mysore 1, 2 cases 
sold at 2s 6d ; ditto 2, 2 cases sold at Is 7d. 

“‘ Bingo Maru.”— Wariyagalla, Mysore A, 4 cases 
sold at 8s1d; ditto Mysore B, 4 cases sold at 2s 
7d; ditto Mysore C, 1 case sold at 1s 7d; ditto 
Mysore D, 5 cases sold at is 8d; ditto Mysore 
seed, 1 case sold at 2s Ad. 

““Musician.”—JL in estate mark, Mysore No. 1, 
4 cases sold at 2s; ditto No. 3,4 cases sold at 3s 9d ; 
ditto No. 3, 2cases sold at 3s 7d; 4 cases at 3s 10d. 

“Clan Menzies.”—JL in estate mark, SM My- 
sore, 5 cases sold at 1s 8d. 

“Clan Ogilvy.”—1 MLM in estate mark, seed, 4 
cases sold at 2s 6d. : 
“«Senator.”—Midlands O, 4 cases sold at 3s 6d; 
ditto 1, 9 cases sold at 2s 11d : 3 cases sold at 2s 10d ;. 
ditto 2, 2 cases sold at 1s 9d; ditto B&S, 1 case sold - 

at 1s 7d ; Midlands, 1 bag sold at 2s 2d. 

“Duke of Norfolk.”—Midlands O, 7 cases sold at 
3s 5d ; Midlands 1, 9 cases sold at 3s; ditto 2, 1 
case sold at 1s 8d; OBEC Dangkande, 4 cases sold 
at 3s2d; 3 cases sold at 2s 10d; 2 cases sold atls 
9d; 2 cases sold at 1s 10d. 

“Tambo Maru.”—Elkaduwa O, 4cases sold at 3s 
4d; ditto 1,5 cases sold at 2s 7d; Katooloya EX, 
1 case sold at 3s 6d; ditto AA, 4 cases sold at 3s; 
ditto B, 4 cases sold at 1s 7d; Ditto C, 1 case sold 


‘at Is7d. 


‘““Kawachi Maru.”—Elkaduwa O, 5 cases sold at 
3s 3d; ditto 1, 4 cases sold at 2s 6d; ditto 2, 
1 case sold at Is 10d; ditto B &S, 1 case sold 
at ls 7d; seed, 1 bag sold at 2s 3d. 

“Clan Ogilvy.”—Pitakande Group No. 1, 5 cases- 
sold at 3s; ditto 2 cases sold at 3s 1d; ditto2, 
5 cases sold at 2s 4d; ditto 3, 1 case sold at 1s 
6d ; seed, 1 case sold at 2s 2d. 

“Bingo Maru.”’—Yattawatte No. 1, 2 cases sold 
at 1s 11d; ditto No. 2, 1 case sold at 1s lid; 
ditto seed, 1 case sold at 2s 2d; ditto OBEC in 
estate mark, Dankande 2 cases sold at 2s 9d 3 
aie. 1 case sold at 2s 8d; ditto, 2 cases sold at. 
1s 9d. 


WORKS, 


TEA, COFFEE, CINCHONA, COCOA, AND CARDAMOM SALES. 


Prick :—12} cents each 3 copies, 
No. 6 Cotompo, Frsruary 19, 1900. { 30 cents ; 6 copies 4 rupee. 
COLOMBO SALES OF TEA Lot. Box, Pkgs, Name To}. es 
; 140 124 33 hich pek 1650 33 
pee 141 127 16 do pek sou 800 32, 
LARGE LOTS. 142 Kirklees 130 30 ch  broorpek 1800 37 
p REE 143 133. 32 ae or pel 3200 36 bid 
144 2 136 24. do pe 2160 32 
E. Benham & Co. 145 139 11 do peksou 880-30 
[9,945 1b.] 149 Pallagodda 151 12 ch bro or pek 1200 34 
» 15 154 23 do bro pek 2300 41 
Lot. Box, Pkgs Na.ne. Yb c. 151 157 17 do or pek 1530 35 
ieee tg ic ch Roan Cee erent 
ea eneole OR zag chyonbro pe... 2505) 3% 15t MahaUva 166 27hf-ch broorpek 1620 36 
2 25 do or pek 2250 33 bid ines P ue 
3 12 Soin E 2430 «7 32 155 169 14 do  orpek 7810 48 
4 b os ac vee “765 30 156 172 22 ch pek 1980 39 
5 18 ONO DEx SOU f 157 175. 9 do  pek sou 720. 33 
es 160. Bloomfield 184 38 oh bro pek 4180 38 
161 187 27 do pek 2700 38 
Messrs. Ret es LW alor, 163 193 9hbf-ch pekfans 720 31 
[445, | 164 Macaldeniya 196 17 as bro pek 1015 39 
2 pkos, “Name. Ib. c. 165 199 14 do pek 705 34 
Lot. eos Pkgs le 166 202 14 do pek sou 705 30 
1 N Got cf an a me ate a6 6s Palmerston 08 14 peck bro or pek 700 86 
2 96 70 2 11 15 ¢ pek 1350 45 
xe iter : Doe a ou pak ok on) 20 aes St. Heliers au 30 neh Bio) orpek 1680 34 
ttapolla 2002 x 2! 20, ¢ pe 1800 32 
z0 Mousakelle ae Fil oH Boe pek ay a ae Digdola 26 12 gh Be, pek 1080 36 
3 38 229 13 do pe 975 32 
2 Ee aiey a ee net 7000 a 176 Beaumon one 20 a bro pel 2060 34 
2e 2 hf- J| 235 37 do or pek 3330 33 
26 Pambagama 2032 37 ch sou 3478 24bid | 181 Pusella 247 12 ch  pekoe 948 32 
28 bassara ave h b Se nt AS 199 BD WP 274 26 ch bro pek 2210 34 
Group 2038 20 ¢ roorpek 200 3 191 : 277 31 @o bro pek 2635 34 
a ae a da oi pek ae ae we Walpita 286 33 ch Dre pek 3300 = 33 
By ‘ ( 5 289 24 do e 2400 2 
33 Woodend 2053 23° ch bro pek 2300 34 196 292 12 do ene sou 960 S 
ae BOie a as i ae ae a Zan Maligatenne a08 17 Gs pee pek 1870 = 82 
BY 2 t 3 15 do e 1600 31 
37 Yahalatenne 2065 17 ch bropek 1717 35 214 Horagaskelle 246 12 hf-ch pek sou 70030 
aS Guage 2068 15 do  pek 142533 ae KPW 349 48 ag PEO pek 2880 34 
; 21 352 62 x 35 
Garden 2071 37 se BED, or pek 3700 38 217 355 @ a0 aa op pel acne a 
| 40 2074 25 do pe 2500-36 218 358 32 do pek sou 1600 28 
47 Ellaoya 2095 26 ch bro pek 2600 34 bid | 223 Middleton 373 16hf-ch broorpek 912 54 bid 
48 Bue me ae Pek 2070 33 224 376 17 ch bro pek 1700 46 bid 
49 1 ae pe sou 1539 31 225 é 379 17 do pek 1530 41 bia 
51 2107 14 do poner Gravee a6 O’Bodde 382 17 do bro pek 1955 35 
* 2 85 12 d y 
| 54 Carlabeck 2116 8 ch  pek sou 800 38 228 388 id do ween 1330 33 
56 CB 2122 10 ch bro pek 1060 30 231 Ascot 397 47 do bro or pek 4700 33 
oy Rese By 15 do pek . 1575 27 bid oe 400 73 fo bro pek 6570 33 
| 2 0, 2: 2 
Braemar 2131 22 ch broorpek 2200 43 235 rae an ae ast ra a 
60 2134 20 do or pek 2000 37 236 W inest. mark412 29 do unast 8190 33 
61 is 213% 18 do pek 1800 35 237 Chesterford 415 46 do bro pek 4600 38 
| We Cotswo ae 4 ea ae pek ono 49 ze 418 49 ie pek 4900 34 
| 5 2 2 
70 Gallawatte 2164 11 ch bro pek 1045 34 240 ron a ao pee Sis al 
val 2167 18 do pek 1530 32 bid 243 433 30hf-ch dust 2400 27 
we pean eeade ae 2 ch Bakos ‘% 1140 30 244 Harrow 4386 38 do broor pek 2280 43 
7. reby 2179 32 ¢ ro pe 3520 46 245 439 31 ch pek 3100 39 
up zee 20 do, pee i ung se 246 ty! i 442 12 do pek sou 1080 36 
1 etilisterntorall (5:07 ants Ss Gaibeny BO ch Brogee 1a00 3s 
| x 2 : 2 2 arberry 7 ch ro pek 33 
a Hill. a7 a nee bro per peae 41 bid 259 z 481 15 do pek 1350 3L 
Be . © a pe oe on s 26 Harrington ae 2b Bech broor pek 1300 54 
86 Vogan 2212 54 ch or pek 4590 38 268 508 i a0 ore Ea re 
87 2215 48 do bro pek 4800 35 bid | 272 Digdola 520 35 do pek 2625 31 bid 
ae 2218 is ee Ls ae me 3 a Freds Ruhe 544 40 do _ bro pek 4000 =. 33 
2 72! 2 R iG 7 F , 
oe pat 12hfch dust 1020 «| og Be) gu do) serious. asio( 239 
91 22278 ch bro pek 233 WA 5é 
abe SAG a Bay 553 10 do pro pek 1000 31 
6 ; 
92 Hentleys 2230 25 hf-ch bro pek 1324 34 285 $59 2 a3 yee sou 1080 a 
oS 283 ue go a pee 6 66 ae Bar Walton 57 EES ge pro pek 1568 42 
97 St. Leonards 2245 12 do bropek 1260 34 293 Pea wog ag ult cae Rs ein 
98 2218 8 do pek 800 31° 294 586 20. do. pek sou 1800 at 
0 Strathspey a a ae nae or pek ae 8 bid 28 Bandara Blivasee 45 pece or Pere 2070 33: 
Z 1 69 do ro pe 3864 38 
112 40 20 do pek 2000 41 300 604 79 do bro 
¢ x pek $582 37 
ne tae 43 10 do pek sou 950 38 30L 607 27 do pek 1134 35 
oe es a ee Boa ae 362 610 26 do pek sou 1170 34 
cate eet aath) eane ae BS 303 Ambragalla 613 68 do or pex 3264 84 
120 Holton 64 14 eh bro pek 1330 34 ag aS 3 a be eupek eco Be Pid 
121 67 12 do pek , 980 32 22 9 
130 Kelvin 94 14 ch Boa 1120 25 ae Stisted eos is hich eae 072 a 
133 Morankande 103 17 ch or pek 1445 36 309 int 631 26 do pak lets 1500 = 
134 . 106 30ht-ch broorpek 1680 34 310 634 38 do ek sou 2052 = 30 ' 
i maior coeeee | aos | aay ones eee 1S a 
138 : Dea Ella 118 20hf-ch bro or pek 1100 39 321 667 92 ag poke bis 3001 eS be 


“139 121 28 do or pek 1540 35 322 670 9 do peksou 855 29 


CEYLON .PRODUCE SALES LIST. y 


B. 
Lot Box.. ies. Name. Ibs) Xe} Lot. Box. Pkgs. Name ib. «fs 
326 Talgaswela 682 5 ¢€ ; 
Ihf-ch bropek 1405 35 | gr Ot dl de pe > SRO Be 
327 685 13 ch or pek 194083 169 Siriniwasa 997 24. eb) , bro pek > 2800. 40 
328 688 9 do bropek 765 35 170 Y od ap ee enon) aa 
ay oat a2 ae tg aa eee ee 11 4 19 do eksou 1710 31 
332. Maldeniy2 © 70018 do  broorpek 1620 34 bid | }/4 Honiton 1EH ARNE cht Pim Ae ve bid 
333 703 39 do orpek 3510 35 176 19 21 do pekgon 1860 39 bid 
334 706 61 do pek 5185 #33 186 Kirrikelle 49 22 hf-ch’ bropek | 1366 40 bi 
335 709 43 do peksou 3655 31 187 TP Be Be Gh een SE oo ia 
330 TW. yl 721 7 do bro pek fans 700 28 ae OF [oat nein oncoey wee 
340 St. Heliers 724 25hf-ch broorpek 1400 35 189 Deniyaya 5s 20 ch or pek 2000 37 
7 190 : 61 27 do bro pek 2700 33 bid 
(Messrs. Somerville & Co.— aoe Cau 2emylo\, epee 2500\i +! 85 
229 238 Ib. ' 192 67 19 do pek sou 1900 30 
; ] 193 70 9 do son 900 28 
Lot Box. Pkgs. Name. Ib, c. | 194 W, in estate 
: 5 ae lane 
1 MCeylon 493-25 ch pek fans 2000-25 195 ‘CHRD 20 1 hi oboe eae eee MAE 
2 Kosgahahena 496 13 ch _ bro pek 1365 28 bid | 198 Kelanwita 85.35 ch bro ae 3500 _. 32 bid 
Be 499 16 do ek 1600 28 203 Pindenioya 100 24 ch bie Dek 2983 |) 34 
8 Ferriby 514 18 ch bro pek 1710 34 204 103 20 do ote 1700 32 
9 517 23 do pek 195532 205 106 19 do aoe No.2 1593 31 
10 520 14 do pekson 1050 30 206 HOGS oa” bok some Gar By bid 
16 Charlie Hill 538 20hf-ch bropek 1100 32 isd OE eg 
uy ae 541 14 dé ber 770 28 
2 aligatenne 553 8 c pe 717 28 —213.47 
a pean og Goto dibae ak a (Mr. &. John.—213,473 lb.] 
25 Hanagama 565 12 ch bro pek 1200 34 Lot. Box. Pkgs. Name. lb. e¢ 
26 568 29 do  pek 2755 32 1 DND. inestate ; ‘ 
27 571 19 do pek sou 1710 29, mark 804 10hf-ch fans 750 29 
31 Warakamure 583 67 ch bro pek 6700 32 oeGut ; 816 9 ch pekoe 810 24 
32 586 34 do pek 3280 30 6 819 12 do sou 1080 31 
33 589 21 do peksou 2160 28 7 322 Shf-ch dust 760. 25 
34 Hangranoya! 592 46hf-ch bro pek 2530 34 8 Dickapittia 825 30 ch bro pek 3006 37 bid 
35 595 24 ch or pek 1920 38 9 28 36 do pekoe 3600 34 bid 
36 598 35 do pek 3150 33 10 Loughton $31 41hf-ch bropek 9955 84 
37 601 17 do pek sou 1275 31 11 834 56 do pekoe 2300 2 
38 604 -17 hf-ch fans 1190 29 12 837 26 do pek sou 1176 28 
47 Rahatungoda 631 10 ch bro pek 1000 37 tid | 17 Perth 852 21 ch bro or pek 2100 37 
51 Blinkbonnie 643 30hf-ch bro pek 1800 44 18 855 31 do bro pek 2638 35 
52 46 41 ch  pek 3608 38 i) 858 12 do  pekoe 900 34 
54 HIS 652 32hf-ch peksou 1920 30 72 Kandaloya 867 34 do ro pek 1530 27 
66 Florida 670 15 ch bro pek 1500 27 bid 23 870. 30hf-ch crp-k 1200 35 bid 
61 673 18 do pek 1728 25 bid | 24 873 97 ch  pekce 3880 33 bid 
63 679 22 do bro mix 1485 10 bit 25 876 20hf-ch peksou “ud 30 
68 K 694 36 ch’ peksou 3240 27 bid 26 Kotuagedera 879 44 do bro pek 4400 34 
69 697 12 do dust 960 22 27 882 25 do pekoe 2375 32, 
71 - Kuralana 703 20 H che unas 2050 26. bid 30 Brownlow 891 33 heck bro or pek 188: 40 bid. 
1 hf-e 31 894 25 ¢ or pek 2375 
72 Kayigam 706 43 ch bro pek 4300 34 32 897 31 do pene pos ee 
73 709 26 do or pek 2080 34 33 900 11 do bro mix 1106 25 
74 712 17 do ek 1360 32 34 Glasgow 903 45 do bro or pek 3825 42 bid 
75 715 11 do pek sou 990 31 35 906 2& do or pek 1875 51 
"6 718 15hf-ch dust 1200 26 36 909 21 do pekoe 1827 40 
77 Mora Ella 721 48hf-ch bro pek 2784 36 37 912 13. do pek sou 1306 38 
78 724 38$ch  pek 2470 36 388 Agra Ouvah 915 47hf-ch bro or pek 
7S (278 20" ch pek sou 1500 32 | d No.1 3008 48 
8t Califonia 733 9 ch pek 855 «9-8 | 39 918 42 do bro or pek 
82 736 7 do pek sou 700 25 y No. 2 2520 42 bid 
$6 Monrovia’ 760 37 ch bro pek 3700 34 40 921 18 ch or pek 1674 41 
92 766 30. do  pek 2350) | 33 41 924 11 do pekoe 990 40 
B3 769 14 do pek sou 1400 3 43 Dalhousie 920 15 hf-ch bro pek 930 46 
108 Wendura 814 9 ch pek sou 720 3 ‘ 44 932 46 do pekoe No. 1 2070 35 
110 P 'T M, in es- 45 936 25 do pekoe No. 2 1125 33 
tate mark 820 8 ch bro pek 726 30 bid 47 Glassaugh 942 31 do bro or pek 1365 45 bid 
112 826 10 do pek sou 900 27 bid | 49 Lona 948 457 do bro or pek 44 bid 
116 Ellatenne 838 10 ch bro pek 1000 34 50 951 29 ch or pek 47 
ab iz 84L 12 do pek 1200 31 51 954 17 do pekoe 40 
119 Kirklees 847 15 ch pek sou 1200 33 63 Poiakande 960 18 de 
120 Maddagedera §50 20 ch bro pek 2060 34 lhf-ch bro pek 1850 33 
121 853 30 do or pek 3000 32 bid 64 963 15 ch pekoe 1530 32 
122 856 18 do elk 1800 30 bid | 5d 966 10bf-ch dust 825 24 
143 859 18 do pek sou 1800 28 bid 56 Glasgow 969 40. ch bro or pek 3400 43 bid 
124 862 14 do bro pex fans1400 27 57 972 243 do or pek 1725 49 
126 M 868 16 ch pek 1504 30 bil 58 975 23 do pekoe 2001 41 
127 Manickwatte 871 357 hf-ch or pek 1776 36 bid 59 978 15 do pek sou 1600 38 
128 74 25 do bro or pek 1500 34 bid { 60 981 13 do fans 1500 32 
429 877 13 ch pek 1014 33 bid | 68’ BD 5 30hf-ch bro pek fans 1950 31 bid 
130 800 15 do pek sou 1200 31 bid | 69 8 36 do pek fans 2700 28 
148 Roseneath 919 19 ch bro pek 1900 35 70 ~ 12,12) ch dust 2064 25 
144 92? 10 do pek 900 By 75 Bellongalla 26 zOhf-ch bro pek 1000 33 
145 925 19 do pek sou 1520 31 76 29.25 ch pekoe 2000 32 
148 New Valley 934 24 ch bro or pek 2400 46 77 Lunugalla 32 20hfch bro pek 1000 S34 
149 937 {17 “do or pek 1530 43 78 3515 ch pekoe 1200 34 
159 940 29 do pek 2200 37 79 WHarrisland 38 13 do bro pek 1284 35 
151 943 °20 co pek sou 18 0 30 £0 41. 9 do pekoe 720 34 
168 NIT 941 11 ch wnasNo.2 990 24 81 94 13 do  peksou 101033 
154 Annandale 952 20hf-ch bro or pek 83 Templestowe 50 25 do broorpek 2000 41 bid 
(paper lined)i160 66 84 St. John’s 53 25 hf-ch broorpek 1550 60 
155 955 19 do or pek (paper 85 56 25 do or pek 1800. 61 
lined) 1083 49 86 59 25 do pekoe 1400 42 
156 958 18 do pek 990 42 87 62.14 do pekfans 1008 37 
157 961 15 do pek sou 900 39 88 Lamiliere 65 35 ch bro pek 3500 40 bid 
168 Kelani 964 86 ch bro pek 2800 34 bid | 89 68 40 do  pekoe 3600 ©6039 
15% 967 17 do broorpek 1700 464 bid | 90 71 26 do  peksou 1950. 35 
160 970 (22 do pek 1870 32 bid | 94 WH 83 52hf-ch pekfans 3900 25. 
161 973 20 do pek sou 1800 29 bid 95 86 8 ch dust 1376 25 bid 


CEYLON’ PRODUCE SALES LIST. 


Lot. Box: Pkgs. Name. Ib. 
96 Ottery 89 20 ch bro or pek 2200 
97 Doonhinaa 92 22 do bro pek 2420 
98 95 26 do pekoe 2600 
101 Glentilt 104 2i. do pekoe 2100 
102 107 13 do pekoe 1300 
103 Suduganga 110 15 do _ orpek 1350 
104 " 113.15hlfch broorpek 900 
105 116 18 ch pek sou 1530 
111 Elkaduwa 134 9-do or pek 855 
113 140 27 do pekoe 2430 
114 143 8 do pek sou 720 
117 Orangefield 152 11 do  bropek 1100 
118 155 12. do pekve 1140 
123 Ferndale 170 13 do bro or pek 1170 
124 173 11 do pekoe 990 
125 Murraythwaite 176 28 do bro pek 2660 
126 179 28 do  pekoe 2380 
127 182. 13 do  pek sou 1105 
130 Maryland 191 7 do bro pek 700 
131 194 8 do pekoe 760 
132 Bittacy 197 27 do ~ bro pek 2700 
133 200 24 do pekoe 1929 
134 Myraganga 203 50 do’ bro pek 4750 
135 206 20 do pekoe 1920 
136 209 29 do pek sou 2320 
137 Eadella 212 21, do bro or pek 2100 
138 215 20 do bro pek 2000 
139 218 35 do pekoe 3500 
140 221 14 do pek sou 1260 
141 Glasgow 224) 42 do bro or pek 3570 
142 SG 227 40hf-ch  bropek fans 2520 
1423 Arnclifi 230'-. 21 .ch brocr pek 2100 
144 238 66 do bro pek 6600 
145 236 21 do pekoe 1575 
SMALL LOTS. 
E. Benham & Co. 
Lot. Box. Pkgs. Name. lb. 
Halgolle ZL e3) ‘ch fans 345 
24 1 do dust 150 
(Messrs. ¥erbes & Walker] 
Lot Box Pkgs. Name. lb. 
3 Ahamad 1963 8hfch bro pek 400 
5 1969 13 do  pek sou 650 
6 1972 2. do pek fans 120 
7 1975 3 do fans 165 
8 1978 4 do red leaf 200 
9 1981 2 do ) 90 
1) 1984 1 do dust 70 
il D G Finest, 
mark 1987 2 ch 
lhfch bro pek £00 
12 1990.-2 ch 
lhf-ch  pek 225 
13 1993 1 ch 
Lhi-ch pek sou 125 
14 1996 1 ao pek faus 52 
15 1993 1 do dust 58 
17 Ettapolla 2005 9hf-c.. pekoe 504 
18 2008 5 do sou 280 
19 2012 1 do dust 60 
23° Mausakelle 2023 4 ch sou 400 
24 t 2026. 6hf-ch dust 510 
27, Pambagama 2035 5hf-ch dust 310 
381 Passara ; 
Group 2047 2 ch pek sou 200 
32) 2050 1 do fans 65 
36 Woodend 2062. 2 ch dust °* 280 
10 Grange 
Garden 2077 2 «ch pek sou 200 
42 2080 2hf-ch dust 170 
50 Ella Oya 2104 4 ch dust 340 
52 Kabragalla 2110 5hf-ch brotea 275 
53 2113. 3 do dust 205 
55 Carlabeck 27119 6hf-ch bro pek fans 492 
58 CB ‘ 2123 65hf-ch bro pek fans 385 
67 Cotswold 2155 8 ch pek sou 600 
63 2158 2. ‘do sou 150 
69 2161 2hf-ch dust 160 
72 Kakiriskande 2170 3 ch bro pek 300 
74 2176 8 do pek sou 285 
78 Wyamita 2188 3 ch bro pek 300 
79 2191 2 do | pekoe 180 
80 2194 2° do pek sou 160 
84 Stamford 
Hill 2206 /: cb pek sou 595, 
85 2209 3hf-ch dust 255 
95 Hentleys 2239 5 ch sou 400 
96 2242 4hf-ch fans 296 
99 St. Leonards 1 2 ch bromix 140 
100 4 1 do dust 9c 


Somerville & Co.] 


c. Lo Box. Pkgs. 
35 108 Opalgalla 28 2° ch 
38 bid 109 31 6hf-eh 
38 114 Strathspey 46 1 ch 
36 bid 115 49 3 do 
36 bid | 116 52 1 do 
38 C L, ni estat 
62 mark 61 4 eh 
33 122 Holton 70 5 do 
37 123 BA’ 73 Eich 
32 1"4 76 5 do 
28 125 Bambragalla 79 5hfch 
31 126 82 8 do 
29 127 85 5 do 
37 bid 128 88 5 do 
36 129 Pambagama 91 1 do 
35 131 Kelvin 97 6 ch 
33 132 Teevaloya 100 4 ch 
29 137 K i15 1 ch 
31 146 Kirklees 142 3 ch 
30 147 145 °2 do 
43 bid 148 148 6 do 
44 158 Maha Uva 178 lLhf-ch 
35 169 181 3. do 
34 162 Blocmfield 190 5 ch 
33 167 Macaldeniye 205 1 hf-ch 
34 179 Palmerston 214 3 ch 
33 173 St. Heliers 223 6 hf-ch 
32 178 Beaumont 238 7 hf-ch 
30 178 Pusella 241 5 ch 
43 bia } 180 244 8 do 
32 bid | 182 Y 250 3 hf-ch 
34 bid 183 258 2 do 
34 bid 184 M H, inestate 
36 mark 256 2 do 
185 H F, inesta6e 
mark 259 6 ch 
186 Ismalle 262 7 ch 
187 265 65 hf-ch 
188 268 5 do 
189 271941 Yeh 
: 192 Ookoowatte, 
Cc. No 1 280 2% hf-ch 
24 193 283. 3 ao 
24 197 Walpita 295.2 ch 
198 298° 1 do 
199 3801 3 do 
202 Maligatenne 310 5 ch 
203 313 1 do 
C. 204 OHS 316 4 do 
30 205 319 6 do 
2 206 322 3° do 
25 207 325 3 do 
24 208 328 1 do 
20 212 Horagaskelle 340 6 hf-ch 
21 213 343. 7 do 
23 219 K PW 361 3 do 
229 O'Bodde 391 SF ich 
230 Roserea 394 11 hf-ch 
32 234 Ascot 406 6 ch 
241 Chesterford 427 2 do 
32 242 430 3 do 
2417 Harrow 445 2hf-ch 
30 248 448 1 do 
27 260 Carberry 484 4 do 
95 261 487 3. do 
32 262 490 1 do 
28 263 493 2 do 
23 264 GK 496 2 do 
31 265 499 4 do 
27 269 Harrington 511.4 do 
26 270 514 9 hf-ch 
271 517 ¢.20'ch 
33 273 Nella Olla 523) ldo 
28 274 MF 626 4 do 
D4 275 529° 2 do 
276 53824 20.do 
35 277 ~Wolleyfield 535 1 do 
278 538. 2 ‘do 
279 511 1. do 
286 WA 562.3 'do 
26 227 565 1 do 
29 | 295 Walton 589 2. do 
28 296 592 2 do 
31 308 Stisted 628 6 hf-ch 
28 311 637. 5 odo 
27 823 Geragama 675 6 do 
36. 324 676 3 do 
28 325 Binest. mark 679 2 do 
34 | 329 Talgaswela (91. 7 do 
31 
29 
[Messrs. 
Ha Lot. Box. Pkgs. 
28 4 Kosgahbahena 502.5 ch 
26 ‘5 605: 5 do 
25 6 508 2hf-ch 
24 17 511 3 do 


Name: i. 
red leaf 120 
dust 504 
sou ~ 103 
dust 357 
red leaf 160 
red leaf 360 

ek sou 4U0 

ust 80 
red leaf 500 
broor pek 300 
or pek 400 
pek 250 

ek sou 250 

ust 62 
pek fans 600 
dust 508 

sou 100 
congou 210 
pek fans 230 

ust 540 
pek fans 75 
dust 255 
pek sou 50 
dust 90 
pek sou 240 
dust 480 
fans 595 
bro pek 505 
or pek 696 
pek sou No.1 255 

do' No. 2 242 
pek dust 161 
bro pek 600 
sou 595 
fans 375 
dust 425 
congou 80 
dust 230 
pek fans 315 
sou 180 
fans 100 
dust 480 
pek sou 475 
dust 130 
bro pek 400 
pek 570 
pek sou 255 
fans 32: 
red leaf 100 
bro pek 382 
pek 382 
dust 255 
pek sou 6:0 
bro ov pek 638 
pek sou 540 
congou 180 
pro tea 500 
dust 170 
fans 15 
pek sou 360 
bro or pek 330 
bro tea 90 
dust 280 
bro tea 180 
dust 560 
pek B 360 
orpek fans 630 
dust 280 
red leaf 75 
bro pek 420 
pek 169 
pek sou 112 
bro pek 110 
pek 255 
pek sou 83 
dust 480 
bro mix 100 
fans 260 
dust 186 
or pek 360 
dust 400 
fans 40) 
dust 240 
fans 123) 


bro pek No. 2 350 


Name. 


pek sou 
sou 

tans 

pek dust 


lb. 


500 
370 
190 
255 


4 CEYLON PRODUCE SALES. LIST. 


Lot. BOS ee ec ee. a Lot Box. Pkgs, Name. Ib. c. 
; 3°38 ch sou 22 bi . 240 on 
i2 Ne 228 4 aa fans 380 26 ys Murraythwaite 18 Z fie fous oe a 
18 529 3hf-ch dust 240 26 2 
14 FF 532 4 seh bro hea ag ab bid 
Gis 535 1 hf-c us 
18 Charlie Hill 544 Vbf-ch pek gou BO CEYLON COFFEE SALES IN LONDON. 
19 647 3 do pek fans 2) Pika ee a 
20: Maleacenme a 5 os cas sou ore iB (From Our Commercial Correspondeni). 
MP O62 SEIU ena Het iho Mincine LANE, Jan. 26. 
74 2 : : 
29 Neanee i B77 2 do fans 224 28 “ Orissa.”—W AG P, in estate mark, 3 casks and 
30 58) 2 do bro pek 382, 26 1 barrel out at 44s, 41s refused. : n 
39 Hangranoye 607 3hhf-ch ‘bro sou oS ee Coffee closed firm forfutures, which are 50 per 
GO) INCHED B 5 cent dearer than the lowest, and we still expect to 
ne Oona ae oe see prices dearer and for the next three years. 
a inkbonni ae A ae Bek iodl 656 33 News from China, Northern Afghanistan and 
: rs rarest 676 3 ch pek sou 288 = 22 Warren look serious. Wheat should rise. Cotton 
64 682 7hf-ch fans 665 Manchester strong. 
70 K 700 5 ch red leaf ro At bid 
80 California 730 6 ch bro pek SE aE TSE TE a 
739 1 do dust 136 24 = ONDON. 
34 M2 1 do redieat = 90 4 | CEYLON COCOA SALES IN I, 
rOVi. 763 6 ch bro or pe ————_- 
sh Monsioria 772 3 do _ bro tea 300 21 ‘Bingo Maru.”—Palle, London F, 26 bags out 
ob ii Stoels ade Pek dunt 160 ee at 90s; 86s 6d refused; ditto, 1, 15 bags out; 
AON GDC UTA aoe ete e th AUC) Doe A a Eatieaas ditto, 2,20 bags out at 65s; ditto, T, 4 bags sold at 
04 Se Unan oriRe ey 5 60s ; Pathregalla, London 1, 67 bags sold at 84s 6d; 
il PPM, i en aa ica ditto: 2) 8 bewsisold at@ss Gd: dite: mame iaes old 
my tateinark > 8 h k 540 26 bid 3; MAKM, Estate Cocoa, 36 bags sold at 69s; 
tate mark 823 6 ¢ pe Bz at 60s ; - ; i oes 
ne S20 ze dom asans eae MAK, Estate Cocoa, 50 bags sold at Tis; Kadu- 
a ae an yids a R pia | Wella No.1, 60 bags out at 80s, 75s refused ; ditto, 2, 
1lld4a 832a 1 () unas a 1° bats mo bid 
115 835 2 do dust 232 22 gz Os tee e ee ee 
118 Ellatenne 844 6 ch  pek sou 480 28 bid “ Clan Oaily y." vag eet ee Hee? 
125 Maddagedera 865 5 ch _ bro mix 500 24 | | Cocoa, 96 ags So ? 7 Spare, cabetone E 
131 Manickwatth 883 3hf-ch dust 270 89-24 “* Derbyshire. —Meezama ; at O85 
aoe a5) Beido}) eed lezt 100 24 | ditto 85s refused ; No. 1, 23 bags sold at 74s 6d; 
1s eS Bee tent pee per i - pig ditto B 1, 7 bags sold at 64s 6d ; ditto B, 5 bags 
134 . 892 “Cc pe la 66s 6d 
i 895 1 ch ek sou 80 22 sol a ; “eee Saat 
138 #98 1hf-ch dust — 96 . 23 Bingo Maru. Te eee coe i Bi barsisela it 
137 901 1 do bro mix 20 23 90s ; ditto No. 1, oy i. see ee ie 
1388 Summerville 904 4 ch  peksou 344 al bid | B 1, 2 bags sold at 64s; ditto h g ne 
139) MidB. DO dae ache aabrompels oohaaaee 66s; ditto Benveula No. 1, 15 bags sold a 
so 10/2 Bich ypek Bs 26 78s 6d ; ditto Armagh A, 11 bags out at 80s ; ditto 
ve AE GuNeah VERS 4 a 73 refused ; B, 18 bags sold at 72s; ditto T, 5 
ae ms he ohn i é 19 b sold at 59s ; ditto Pondappe, 20 bags sold at 
146 Roseneath 928 lhfch bro mix 62 19 na ags solc ee fi SOLAN GBEMGA Hates 
147 W 91 8 ch pek sou 225 28 bi 83s ; ditto B, 2 ags ee: se | AGL 
152 NIT 946 4 ch unasNo.1 440 26 bags sold at 59; ditto, 1 bag so 1 at fy ee 
162 De Ones: 8 Yattawatte, 40 bags sold at 91s; ditto, ags 
Bate, man)" Bt. Bich tbeoipek ne a sold at 90s 6d; 85 bags sold at 90; ditto 2, 17 
aa Diy aoe 06 22 bags sold at 60s; ditto broken, 12 bags sold at 
05 SOS TLEn ee Rai Loren ios 658 ; Dynevor ‘A, 18 bags’ soldat. 8lsuad + ditto 
188 N 994 3 ch  pek sou 255 28 B, 41 bags sold at 76s ; ditto C; An aes) ag a 
172 Siriniwasa 7 3 ch bropekfans 315 31 66s ; ditto O, 4 bags sold at 58s é = 
a8 UOugeadoni: canst Ean abhi gurugalla, 60 bags sold at 84s [6d ; ditto T, ags 
18 Honiton S2ouB hE ch jqfans 1 Be sold at 65s ; Maousawa AA, 33 bags sold at 84s 6d ; 
OF javiee cH tact 23 ditto, A, 4 bags sold at 68s 6d = ditto C, 2 bags 
uy POA ag eee ia AEE rs ea ed sold at ‘65s ; ditto, Ukuwella, 18 bags sclg at 
; ; ditto L, in estate mark, 6 bags sold at 
Ce, Seba] a sane 4 bags sold at 66s 6d; ditto, Kepiti- 
Box. Pkgs. Name, Ib. ¢. : gs sold at 84s; ditto, 13 bags sold at 
Lot. g galla, 20 bag >: xs S 
2 DIN UD inestate 2 82s 6d; ditto, 15 bags sold at 72s 6d; ditto, 
Were SAE entre te Been bags sold at 61s; ditto, Lower Haloya, 16 bags 
4 Bietazich meer pot, | 200) 3k ld at 83s 6d; ditto, Bandarapola, 21 bags sold 
4 GT 813 2 ch bro pek 200 34 so. ao a 3s 3 9 5 jac cold: APHOGS-SERE een 
13 Loughton 840 9hf-ch dust 450 25 at 79s 6d ; ditto b g 3 > 
14 843 4 do — bro pek fans 200 28 2 bags sold at 63s 6d. ape ethe 
1b 8iGhi¢4 edo) Hypek-tans)) i) 200) 50422 “Clan Alpine.”—DB, 10 bags sold at 70s; ditto 
es SPs BARU eee ConMERoINe tee MacNeil, Delgolla, 20 bags sold at 66s. 
Bret a A Hea Be aust 00 5 “* Malacca.” —Polwatta, 12 bags sold at 83s ; ditto 
28 5 een It ld at 77s 
2 g 885 2 ch ek sou 190 26 13 bags sold at 77s. i . : 
30 ee ae 888 5 hf-ch Bro pek fans 375 30 “ Bingo Maru.”—OBEC, in Artie tet Se cee 
42 Dalhousie 927 12 do or pek 540 43 salle, Ceylon, OE, 19 bags sold at 79s; , 
46 939 4 do dust 300 30 bags sold at 80s. ‘ - 
Fe ee ee ay Haat ANCE DERE my KOSO BRE © Musician.”—HMS & Co, in estate mark, 135 
BP hee RLM en a Pet i bags sold at 79s ; ditto, 5 bags sold at 66s. 
HH] 14 8 do oe aol 5 Bingo Maru.”—Hylton OO, 61 bags sold at 84s ; 
82 Harrisland 47 2 de se es Be Gitta, Cate bags sold at 76s ; ditto S, 5 bags sold 
Li 74 9 do pek fans at 63s i 
a0 Doontlinda 08 7 ch pense pores “ Cambodge.’—M, in estate mark, 26 bags sold 
1060 101 38 do dust 330 2% AS Ge" 
7 eaues iD F a ae aN 400 31 “‘Musician.”—B, in estate mark, Estate Cocoa” 
107 22 (s) 4 : ; , 
as ee 146 2 do sRea 280 19 Be ee eo Mara oy in estate mark, London, 100 
11 do : ; I 
6 The Farm 149 8 do dust 225 26 bags out at 71s 6d; ditto MA, in estate mare 
119 Orangefield 168 8 do | pek sou 285 26 bags sold at 83s ; ditto B, in estate mark, 20 bags - 
rH Ie ENG a eee scoters Id at 68s 6d; ditto L, in estate mark, 55 bags 
121 164 2 do pek fans 180 19 so 6d. ’ 
122 167. 1 do dust 1404 sold at 68s 
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No. 7 CoLouBo, 
COLOMBO SALES OF TEA 
LARGE LOTS. 

BE. Benham & Ca. 
[55,339 1b.] 
Lot. Bex, Pkgs Na.ne. \b e. 
apitigama Tans ly bro or pex 840 34 bid 
3 aaa ce? 10 18 ao bro pek 176 35 
3 13 zl do pek 1sy0 33 
4 16 12 do pek sou EO 32 
9 Torrington 81 255) ch bro pek 4950 34 bid 
0 34 23hf-ch broorpek 1580 34 bid 
11 37. 29 ch ~~ pek QTd: :3 bid 
12 40 42 do pek sou 3570 82 bid 
14 46 17hf-ch pekfans 1105 28 
Messrs. Forbes & Walker. 
[744,860 1b.] 
Lot. Box. Pkgs. Name. Ib. c. 
Pea- 
: News 70m Sch pek sou 720 36 
3 733 20. do pek fans 1500 30 
oroondoo- e 
.  eorete 739 14hf-ch pek 77 34 
7 Carendon 745 12 ch bro pek 1320 32 
8 748 8 do pek eto ay 
irikandura 760 13 ch pro pe 
8 aan 763 ll do pek 990 33 
t pare 778. 32 ch bro or pek 3520 38 
19 ' 781 41 do bro pek 4264 45 
20 784 25 do pek _ gee as 
ld 787 53hfch bro pek 3l 9 
a re 790 21 ch per Z 2100 aS 
inton 796 2 ht-ch ro pe 1 3 
a Aline 799 18 do pek 900 32 
26 8u2 14 do pek sou 700 29 
23 DMV 808 17 ch bro pek 1615 30 
29 sll 25 do pekoe 1875 29 
Sp iv 9 na : 
ite Garena 823 22 ch bro or pek 2200 40 
34 876 18 do or pek 1800 8 
35 $29 15 do pek 1500 36 
in estat 
. ee © 950 30 ch bro or pek 1620 48 
43 853 25 do bro pek 2500 39 
44 856 1l7hf-ch or pek 350 46 
47 Nil ely : 
in est. 
eats ; 865 31 ch bro,pek 3100 37 
8 868 13 do bro orpek 1300 47 
fo gv7l 27 do or pek 2430 39 
ay 874 9 do pek 756 38 
Pa 877 15 do pek sou 1050 33 
Be Kincora 883 55 ch bro pek 5500 34 
4 $86 25 do peok 2129 33 
a Gonapatiya 907 15 bf-ch bro pek 765 = 47 bid 
st 910 21 do or pek 945 48 
Se 913 25 do pek 1200 40 bid 
ae Monkswood 916 34hf-ch bro pek 1700 60 bid 
ie 219 49 do or pek 2205 58 
ED 922 23 ch pek 2800 50 
e 925 8 do pek sou 720 41 bid 
at 931 17 do ians 1020 36 
a wle 937 21 hf-ch bro pek 1050 35 
72, 940 22 co  pek 1100-32 
73 North Uove 943 14 ch  pek 1260 43 
949 8hf-ch dust 720 27 
ee Tymawr 952 20hf-ch broorpek 1100 44 bid 
74 955 22 do or pek 1100 47 
ile 958 60 do pek 2250 42 
ug 961 29 do pek sou 1305 36 
79 Aigburth 987 20hf-ch bropek 1000  32bid 
st 970 26 ch pek 2600 32 
Be 973 16 do. pexsou 1520 38 
83 976 10 do sou 950 24 
88 Torwood 985 42 ch bro pek 3780 36 
89 esg 41 do pek 3280 33 
O4 991 23 do pek sou 1794 31 
78 Ardlaw and i 
; Wishford 1006 45 ch bro or pek 4950 33 
95 1009 70 bf-ch or_pek 
No. 1 3290 42 
96 1012 17 ch or pek 1994 38 
97 1015 25 do pekoe 2050 36 
8 CSG 10i8 7Obfch bro pek 3500 =. 86 


Lot, 


Box. 


Pkes. Name. Ib. ¢. 
99 1021 51 ch  pek 4080 36 
100 1024 18 do pe sou 1440 31 
102 OBECest, 
mark, Forest 7 
Creek 1030 22 ch broorpek 2200 58 bid 
103 1033. 23 do bro pek 2300 41 
104 1036 23 do or pek 2800 86648 
105 1039. 32 do pek No.1 2880 44 
106 1042 36 do pek No. 2 3600 40 
108 S 1048 28 ch bro pek 1680 37 
109 1051 57 hf-ch pek 3249 35 
110 1054 17 do pek sou 1020 30 
111 Matale 1057 55 do bro pek 3025 34bid 
112 1060 22 ch pek 1760 33 
113 1063 12 do Pek sou 96u 31 
115 Great Valley 
Ceylon, in est. : 
mark 1069 19 ch or pek 2035 39 
191 1072 37hfch bro pek 3035 44 
117 1075 28 ch pek 2520 36 
118 1078 18 do pek sou 1350 31 
121 Glencorse 1087 20 ch bro pek 1800 34 
122 1090 13 do bro orpek 1235 36 
123 1093 17 do pek 1360 32 
124 1096 13 do pek sou 1040 29 
128 Nabalma 1108 18 ch sou 1728 27 
131 Glendon 1117 50 ch bro pek 5000 35 
132 1120 42 do pek 3780 35 
133 1123 25 do pek sou 212531 
134 1126 17 do sou 1615 = .28 
136 BD W 1132 17 ch bro pek 1700 = 81 bid 
137 1135 9 do pek 945 26 bid 
138 GB 1138 12 ch pek 960 29 bid 
144 Gallawatte 1156 13 ch bro pek 1235 34 
145 1159 12 ao pek 1020 32 
146 1162 13 do pek sou 1105 28 
147 1165 13 do pek fans 910 28 
148 Naseby 1168 21 hf-ch broor pek 1293 49 
149 1171 16 do or pek 736 = 54 
153 Digdola 1183. 22 ch pek 1650 833 
15£ Penrhos 1186 23hf-ch broorpek 1219 38 
155 1189 26 do or pek 1170 39 
156 1192 37 ch pek 3145 33 
159 Amblangoda 1201 15 ch bro pek 1500 38 
160 1204 14 do pek 1260 34 
163. Amblakande 1213 17 ch bro pek 1700S 33 
164 1216 18 do pek 1530 38 
167 Cooroondoo- 
watte 1225 16hf-ch pek 880 33 
169 Dunbar 1231 26hf-ch broorpek 1300 62 
179 1234 27 do or pek 1296 = 53 
171 1237 18 ch pek 1440 46 
180 Hatton 1264 24 ch bro pek 2520 = 48 
181 1267 30 do pek 2700 42 
184 AgraKl- 
bedde 1276 36 ch  broorpek 2160 37 
185 1279 26 do  orpek 1560 8636 
186 1282 48 do pek 2880 37 
187 1285 30 do pek sou 1650 86 
190 Clyde 1294 92 ch bro pek 8740 365 
191 1297 69 do pek 6210 931 
192 1300 19 do pek 1995 32 
193 1303 10 do pek sou 950 31 
194 1306 5 do dust 725 26 
196 Galapita- 
kande 1812 13 ch  orpek 1300 «35, 
197 1315 28 do bropek 2040 34 bid 
198 1318 22 do pek 2260 48934 
196 1321 7 do pek sou 700 82 
208 Arapolakan- 
de 64 ch bro pek 5760 =. 35 
207 1345 39 do pek 3120 = 32 
210 Weyunga- 
watte 1354 3¢hf-ch bro or pek 1980 984 
11 1357 28 ch bro pek 2660 33 
212 1360 28 do pek 2240 31 
215 M wiliganga- 
vadte 1369 46 ch bro pek 4600 33 
216 1372 19 do pek 1330 3l 
217 1375 35 do  peksou 2625 28bid 
219 Mariawatte 1381 22 ch  peksou 1870 = 3 
220 1384 13hfch dust 1040-26 
223 Arapolakan- 
de 1393 72 ch bro pek 6480 
224 1396 42 do pek 3360 33 bid 
227. Castlereagh 1405 27 ch  bropek 2700 8640 
228 1408 29 do or pek 2465 40 
229 1411 19 do pek 1520 39 
931 1417 13hfch fans 910 32 
233 Tavalam- 
tenne 1423 21 ch  broorpek 2078 $3 
34 1426 11 do pek 990 36 


\) 
9 CEYLON PRODUCE SALES LIST. 
Lot Box. Pkgs. Name. lb ec, Lot. Box. Pkgs. Naine. Ib. 
_ 287. Tembili- 3t0 1864 21 ch bro pek 2100 
galla 1485 33hfch bropek 1815 56 | 381i 1867 i8 do pek 1620 
238 1438 31 do or pek 154 35 332 1870 22 do pex scu 1980 
239 f 1441 14 ch  pek 1260 8632 384 AM B 1376 20 ch bro pk sou 2540 
245 Erracht 1459 21 ch bro cr pek 1890 83 393 Byrells 193 7 do bro orpek 700 
246 1462 28 do bro pek 2100 82 bid 393 Warwick 19is 1Dhfch broorpek 1140 
247 1465 36 do  pek 2700 29 £99 1921 £0 ch bio pek 2000 
248 1468 16 do pek sou 1200 27 | 400 1974 <Ohf-ch pek 3600 
251 HighForest 1477 48bfch or pek | AOL 1927 23 ch pek sou 2070 
No.1 2640 = 61 | 404 Lynsted 1936 14 hf-ck broor pek 840 
252 1480 44 do  orpek 2200 951 |) 405 1939 58 do bro pek 3480 
253 © 1483 52 do pek 2392 46 406 J942 12 do pek 10:0 
254 Polatagama 1486 65 ch bro pek 5850 35 | 409 Waratenne 1951 22 do broorpek 1210 
255." 1489 35 do or pek 2800 33 ' 410 1954 20 ch bro pek 1700 
256: 1492 46 do pek 3910 32 ' 4)1 1957 20 do pek 2700 
257 1495 19 do pek sou 1520 28 | 412 1960 7 do pek scu 700 
258 _ 1498 18 do fans 1710 28 | 418 Ranwatte 1969 11 do bro pek 1100 
261 Dammeria 1507 25 ch or pek 2500 37 | 420 Passara 1984 23 do bro or pek 2300 
262 1510 31 do bro pek 8410 39 | 421 1987 10 do or pek 900 
263 1518 23 do peck 2070 ~—- 36 | 422 1990 14 do  pek 1260 
264 1516 13 do pek sou 1170 32 | 425 Manawella 1999 13hf-ch broorpek 832 
268 Weoya 1528 12 ch bro or pek 1320 32 | 426 Doranakande 2082 15 ch bro pek 1500 
269 1531 52 do bro pek 5200 32 ! 400 MU 2014 30 do or pek 3000 
270 1534 82 do or pek 3040 34 { 431 2017 30 do pek 3000 
271 1537 64 do pek 5440 31 | 432 2020 15 do pek sou 1350 
272 1540 72 do pek sou 5760 28 | 433 Shrubs Hill 2023 27 do bro pek 2700 
273 1546 11 do dust 1650 «26 | 434 2026 62 do  pek 5270 
274 Clunes 1546 16 ch bro or pek 1600 33 | 435 2029 45 do bro pek 4500 
275 1549 13 do bro pek 1235 33 | 436 2032 39 do pek 3276 
276 1552 16 do or pek 1/80 33 | 487 20325 26 do bro pek 2600 
277 1555 48 do pek 3840 3 | 438 2933 14 do  pek 1120 
278 1558 9 do pek sou 855. -28 | 439 2041 11 do pek sou 35 
279. 1561 9 do dust 765 25 | 440 2044 19 do bro pk fans 1520 
286 Galkadua 1582 17 ch  bropek 1870 82 | 4357 CB 2065 15 do  pek 1575 
287 1585 20 do pek 2000 32 | 454° Avgus.a 2086 6 do dust 900 
285 - 1688 12 do  peksou 1200-27 | 456 Woodend 2089 23 do bro pek 2300 
292. Dunkeld 3600 62hf-ch broorpek 3/20 41 | 456 2092 37 do pek 3330 
293 ‘ 1603 28 ch or pek 2660 3} | 457 2095 9 do pek sou 720 
294 1606 21 do pek 1890 8 | 459 Talgaswela 2101 7 do broorpek 735 
295 fee 1609 10 do pek sou $00 34 | 460 2104 12 do or pek 960 
296 Killarney 1612 52hf-ch bro erpek 3120 40 464 2116 14 do pek 1120 
» 297 “ . 1615 23 ch  peksou 2185 3 | 465 2119 10 do peksou 800 
298 Inverness 1618 20. do or pek 2000 43 471 Wewawatte 2137 18hf-ch bro pek 990 
299 1621 45hf-ch broorpek 2700 43 472 2140 14 do pek 700 
300 1624 27 ch ~ pek 2430 41 474 Hinest.wark2146 45 do or pek 2250 
303 Ganapalla 1633 16 do  orpek' 1440 33 475 2149 11 ch bro pek 1100 
304 1636 18 do bro or pek 1620 34 476 Putupaula 2152 52 do bro pek 4680 
305 1639 35 do bro pek 3150 81 bid 477 Kelani 2155 42 do bro pek 3360 
306 1642 50 do pek 4000 31 | 478 2158 30 do brocr pek 3000 
307 1645. 26 do peksou 1950 89-27 | 487 Pine Hill 2185 23 do bro pek 1380 
308 1618 13 do bro pk fans1300 9.28 1 488 2188 31 ch or pek 2040 
3809 Palmerston 1651 15hf-ch broorpek 750 74 | 489 2191 40 do ek 2000 
310 1654 13 ch pek 1131 46 492 Pallagodde 2200 27 do ro or pek 2700 
313. Theydon Boisl663. 7 de bro or pek 700 37 bid | 493 2203 89 do bro pek 3900 
314 1666 14 do  bropek 1400 84 494 2206 3 do or pek 3060. 
316 -1669 26 do pek 2080 35 495 2209 34 do pek 2890 
816 1672 14 do pek sou 1190 33 496 2212 40 do pek sou 2600 
321 Ouvahkellie 1687 7 do  peksou 700 41 497 2215 13hf-ch dust 1105 
323 Patiagama 1693 9 do or pek 765 39 | 498 Fairlawn 2218 40hf-ch bro pex 2200 
324 1696 15 do bro or pek 825 48 | 499 2221 26 ch or pek 2340 
3265. 1699 17 do pek 1360 34 500 2224 13 do pek 1040 
526 1702 10 do pek sou 800 31° | 503 BandD 2233 £0 do sou 850 
327. Queensland 1706 7 do  broor pek 700 63 | 504 : 2236 93 do  unast 2208 
828 1708 11 do or pek 990 43 ! 505 Yataderia 2739 21 do bro or pek 2184 
329 . 1711 +8 do bro pek 720 39 | 506 2242 39 do bro pek 3978 
330 1714 20 do pek 1700 3 | 507 2245 16 do or pek 1472 
831 1717. 9 do pek sou 765 33 503 2243 53 do pek 4664 
332 HGM . 1720 17 do bropek 1700 33 bid 51l Linest. mark 7 20 do  orpek 1700 
333 1723 21 do pek 1899 34 | 512 10 17 do bro pek 1671 
334 1726 10 do pek sou &50 31 | 516 Vogan 22 48 do or pek 3840 
335 1729.10 do bro pekfans 900 31 | 517 25 40 do bre pek 400 
837 CB 1735 22 do bro or pek 2417 389bid | 518 28 71 do  pek 6035 
338 1738, 25 do pek 2500 57 | 519 31 9 do pek sou 720 
839 Ingrogalla 1741 13 do bro pek 1300 634 520 34 10hf-ch dust 650 
240 1744 20 do per i C Hee ap 
j TO ) = 
Be SU An SY Ave To Se eo haot fai (Messrs. Somerville & Co.— 
8438 HN is est. Lee i: eae Be 324,344 Ib. ] 7 
mar. 1768 c bre pe. 2 ; 
349 1771 do a . Lot. Box. Pkgs. Name. lb. 
lhf-ch pek 905 27 bid 1 Neboda 115 18 ch broorpek 1800 
B51 1777 18 do fans Novl 1170 26 bid 2 118 6L do bro pek 6100 
352 1780 16 do dust 13860 25 3 121 16 do  pek 1440 
858 Anningkande 1783 23 ch bro pek 2300 34 bid aN 124 17 do pek sou 1360 
y 354 1786 12 do br pk No, 21200 3: 6 Citrus 130 34 ch bro pek 3400 
355 . 1789 18 do ~— pek 1710-33 7 133 34 do pek 3055 
356 1792 10 do pek sou 900 =. 30 8 ; 136 «=8 do pek sou 800 
$53 Malvern 1798 33hbf-ch bro pek 1815 42 ' | 10 Waverley 142 20 ch pek sou 1940 
B59 1801 +6 ch pek 2520 38 11 WVY 145 50 ch pek 1050 
260 1804 16 do nek sou 1120 34 13 Clova 151 20hf-ch bro pek 1000 
‘361 Agra Oya 1807 23 do ro pek 1955) 35 14 15417 do  pek 850 
362 1810 23 do bro pek 2300 34 dh 157 29 do pe: sou 1306 
268 1813 21 do pek 1890 4 , | 18 Bidbury 166 12 ch or pek 1080 
364 1816 10 a pek sou 900 82 19 169 8 dv  broorpek 80 
865 Devonford 1819 24hf-ch broorpek 1320 §&3 § | 20 172 12 do pek 1020 
866 He 11 ch or pek 990 866) 21 175 10 do pew sou 900 
867. 1826 11 do pek 985 50 22, Ambalawa 173 28hf-ch bro pek 1400 
879° Middleton 1861 21 hf-ch broorpek 1176 6b1bid 4 23 181 17 do  pek 765 


CEYLON PRODUCE SALES LIST. 3 


Lot Box eee 
Osa) alekes Jam i 
i ys. Name, { 
Seet carttoda- £ Mose ; Lot. ‘Box. Pkgs. Name Ib 
ae watte MSG he 1ch bro pek Wi | 213 Nyanza ry ae . @ 
28 190 J1 do pek re 3l 214 wea 15 ch bro pek 1500 «3 
5 : 193 8 do peksou 760 29 215 vo4 17 do | or pek jain sas 
ome 22 10 da nO oe 0 3 22, ee G0 15 do 
31 St. Gatlerine 205 a0 ma pek ae peed 27 Bae Ingeriya ee 65 hf-ch Beopek 3300 31 b 
ee 220 10 cl ae 275534 99 soc 749)". do 2: id 
uv 232 40 at SM 36 25 j 793, 30 do 
se Hacatho‘pe | was /7 ch ee - 3600 35 aoe Hose antas”  irdbbdont. SB bropek 310032 
rs ss ea  hoipek 700. a6 pas Homerdnueatatisl cae, tase “960 31 
; 244.13 dc aby Je 35 2 meene 16 ch 
a6 Kill oe 13 ap Hewiseu ae 31 oe Rayigam eee 35 ch ae pek 3500 ae 
7 Seaehich de). pek« 20 32 bi | 24 35 24 do 3 
aonvAiertoyle See aK ne’ 1530) 1/31 243 838 14 do Seay 1992 32 bid 
60 PR eae | eeosont er ilessa Sera AO Mitek sou ale naeo ae 
bah 265 11 do 1 es 32 250 M Ceyl bf-ch dust 
52 Dikmuk a Pryieciesom 990 2 o0 we Ceylon 862 32 880 6%. 
33 seme ort r 9 ve pe or pek 2490 30 251 Ranasingha- chy) pekisou 2560 26 bid 
54 art 23 do dust 120 29 bia | 252 865 8thfich orpek — 42 ; 
55 Dryburgh 277 14 hf-ch bro or pe’ 1400-23 253 863 46 do bro or pek 2 potency 
60 Ravenoya 992 20hf-ch bro it 810 34 954 871 34 ch pek ee eS 
CGRIGra, | suri hich. bro or: 110035 235 Moust Sal 80 dip) pels iy AES 
66 BT TRS ie Laan IN 235 Mousakande $77 44 bi.ch br Sy ee RR 
67 SE sey ae slice pek 825 35 see EC AEGMICGD ice ene scrsmheueuin 
83 Kurunegalle fa pele 1485 32 264 Oakha 86/14" ch pek he set 
eateee. Lara AiR 37 HIS m 904 10 do  pek 12602-31280 bid 
De 364.7 a ropek 160034 913 14 ch bro pek a 
85 te RO ee 700 36 265 Lele ak a he ae 
BY Mahagoda 379 7 ch ee 1600 33 1 269 916 34 do pek 17 
Re Kotigala - ass 10s chil. bro pek ah ES ra | 274 Ooragalla on i8 or pek sou res A bid 
3: 7 do ek me 23 Dl 275 : bro 
Be Sy day ask 755 21 bid | 276 937 16 do bropek iso 84 
Wi Blchico BE tO ea eae 940 39 do peky aAceOieras 
3. J UE uae ie bid | 279 Floria 946 }0hfch bro mi SON oe 
103 L nach AOWAO AECL Bele f 1250 35 bid | 280 ride. 949 15 ch bro DBE Ae 20 
104 eo OUD Ce OnDS, 5225 35 5 952 22 4 500 = 27 bi 
421 36 ch p 5 282 GB 52 22 do bro id 
108 = pek 3060 35 i 958 30 mix $2063 = 20 
106 L salle aL AUD eee ea 32 oD Guuel vent orvely) ocae at 
113 Yarrow 4-1 53 hf ch ae 90 = 25 287 HW 970 50hfch_ bro or pek 2545 31 bid 
M4 FEARS Gece eeoeh Beta |iaae 973 52hfch bro PE omicccalitiatere 
arney 400 27 hf-ch br a 25 35 239 976 56 eb or 2 2 bid 
re | bropek — 1350 979 per 5040 31 bi 
463 41 do 1350-37 290 Black 44 do pek bid 
118 6 pek 164 sf ackburn 982 AY 3520 
166 Se piant32 eae 82 10 hf 35 30 bid 
121 Harangalla 475 ms ae tek sou 850-28 an2 Boxrgany 2063 24 hf-ch Kos kk UU eh 
122 ome care ee pek “ 2660 35 bid | 294 SUCRE ee toauilieae ag 
ae si8 68 do nek aan hae 2 BGR aR or te 1300 35 bid 
1s i 4e4 15 hf ch gaat fe 29 \ ReeGghee tie 
We Neuchatel 51898 ch’: bro pek A 27 
Bey FLL 26 do a 2800 35 
i i - ‘ pek 22 
ts Ravenseraig Ae 0 a pel sou aaa a Lot Dae ee Jobn—231,176 Ib.J j 
A ahs ; 2 -ch ro Kc 2 ms ° 
137 620° 23 do or oe ED a 2 Bi eae Ib c 
523 12 ch pek TOOL os sbapelt 230 89 ch 
138 Paragaha- pe 1680 33 4 Chapelton 245 14 c pek.sou 2496 = 32 
kanile 526 7 ch bro pek 5 Gangawatte 248 3 do bromix 1120 2 
139 £298 ‘lo oro pek 700 30 6 961 4 hf-ch or pek 2145 zs 
a Meddegoda 514 88 hf-ch ee pek ner ah g 254 13 oe Lal ore 35 
5 a7 eal i dow hanekees L200 36 : 2 eksou 1 
149 Depec ene B60 ay } g s pek 25100 34 10 Brownlow Be 37 hf-ch bro or pek 200 8 
150 Bee Tt i Ce wea In geet ae a Bee ca qenoron bok, 218 re 
2 ott elk 385 2 L 
10 Bea aor wees Sea ee oe 268 22 ch or pek 2090-39 
54 Galphele Egan chee, beolor 3000 80 roan Reon tcoke 1827 37 
155 Hoe ea ree or pekk 2000 37 Te Glassaugh 275 93 Ae bro pek fans 770 = 33 
56 80 25 do bro pek patna 16 oisc4 do! Broan 1219 61 
157 Galphele B BealdaRe uel pe 2500 33 6 9811/95 o broorpek 1560 
“a ERAS Scr He 1170-32 18 LEL 287 eS ch pekoe 2090 a 
dee Wewatenme 604 8 ch a Be ie 30 bid | 22 Kuuwatthai 299 18 de ee 1875 37 °° 
22 607 11 do Kk 77683 * 302-8 ekoe 1530 Bi 
167 Salawe Ny, pek 302 ~—- 30 bid 2 do 8 bid 
24 ch Ls 22 hf- 
is pie qolheseent aea5 3s SOU wiCeslony) | Susie Bi chip bro/ce nek 1000))) aubid 
69 69 10 do pex sé ee Be 5 Silently 326 30 ck Bed eo 21 
171 Yspa SA Tiomicnet ner dis 950 28 2 329 14 do bropek 3000 =. 38 bid 
172 Rie ee an per d ust 1615. 31 33 Cleveland 332 99 hfe pekoe 1400 = 34 bi 
Mens ests’ eh | bro pok, 4500 a3 37 BLaMOS MO Cratece ental n i 
174 : apeadomcek 4500 32 bid 37 Templestowe 344 27 Rea nineaes 2014 40 
178 Kerenvilla 646 10 ch ie 2400 31 BS 347 23 o  broorpek 2160 38 bi 
179 649. 11 ae aS 1000 26 bid 39 350 31 de or pek 1610 41 pid 
Fa G2 7 do. pek 1045 26 7 BEST Tac peony 263533 
13 Monkton 64 24 Heels Bee aoe ON 25 tS Mocha 356 22 ‘lo pt mix : 880 27 
; 66 Ha es 25 Z 1 roorpek 22 * 
Ae SD CN iad cin ae 73832 43 362: 1) sagt )ebea! 090 80 
ane mark 697 10hf-ch «ust y A Ki 365 20 as pekoe 1805 44 
705 i ‘s 37 3 i 
198 408 fe oe or pek 70 42 47 Ben Nevis ie 51 do peksou 4336 alee 
200 R, in estate pep Ree 705 37 . Br Mislidoar Mon aoe «Sr rh 
mark 712 ‘ 320 or pe 810 
won RBS ie eR |e Lote i, B® 
7248 3 a 5 Reaaes ro pek F 
Peat Dae 187533 oF 892 23 do | or pak 2000, 83 
206 ais 1 hf-ch 65 a oe ae pekoe teo a8 
= Ls, “ 8 ch ek § s ; 67 Fernlands do pek sou 5 
ao Lower Dickoya 736 22 ch Lats oer yee 29 58 ERG ie 2 do sou 7320 28 
209 739 17, do pek 2200 33 59 7 73hf-ch _broorpek 46 Sabie 
210 Tiddydale 745.19 ch pek SY 60 STO AG Fc orpek ee as 
4 ( 30 M1 F 
148 9 do peksou $1024 83 Glasgow 416 40 dg Lear 900 39 
( 412 23 dg pi orpek 3400 44 
Hare T pek 129 OR 


CEYLON PRODUCE 


Lot. Box. Pkges. Name. Ib. 
63 "422 1s ch pekoe 1566 
64 425 13 do pek sou 1300 
73 AgraOuvah 452 43hf-ch bro or nee 
No. 2750 
74 455 386 do  broor pek 
Cy A No. 2160 
76 458 18 ch or nek 1674 
76 461 11 do  pekoe 1012 
17 464 9 do pek sou 765 
73. 467 28hf-ch pek fans 2380 
80 Ottery 473 18 ch bro or pek 1980 
81 476 10 do or pek $50 
32 479 19 do pekoe 1900 
86 Gonavy 485 47hf-ch bro pek 2350 
85: 488 18 ch pekoe 1850 
87 Gampai 494 42hf-ch or pek 2016 
88 497 25 do broorpek 1500 
3) 500 16 ch  pekoe 1248 
590 603 17 do  peksou 1360 
97 WH 524 30hf-ch bropek fans 1950 
98 527, & ch dust 1376 
99 Claremont 520 27 dw bro.or pek 2565 
100 5633 12 do  pekoe 1080 
101 536 10 do sou 1000 
104 Ferndale 545 13 do or pek 1170 
105 Maskeliya 648 14hf-ch bro orpek 
No. 1 700 

106 551 20 do bro or pek 
No. 2 1000 
107 554 17 ch orpek 1530 
168 557 15 do pekoe 1350 
ll MTCC 566 12 do pek sou 1200 
112. Evalgolla 569 46hf-ch bro pek 2300 
113 572 70 do pekoe 3150 
117 SG 684 19 do bro pek fans 1140 
118 687 36 do vek fans 2592 
124 ‘Glassaugh 605 21 do bro or pek 1365 
126 Mahanilu 608 37 do  orpek 2035 
226 611 13 do  brocrpek 718 
127 614 11 ch  pekoe 1045 
128 617. 8 do pek sou 744 
129 620 12hf-ch fans 864 

133 Kadien Lena 632 12 do  broor pek 
dust 960 
134 6385 8 ch congou 800 
43 MR 662 S8hf-ch dust 720 
144 Glassaugh 665 21 do orpek 1113 
145 668 22 do broorpek 1430 
146: 671 20 ch ~ pekoe 1900 
11 Dickapittia 686 40 do bro pek 3000 
162. Ovoca 689 15 hf-ch broorpek 825 
153 692 ch _ pekoe 720 

155 -Anchor, in est: 

2, mark 698 7 do. broorpek 700 
163° | 707 19 do  peksou 1710 
159 Kanangama 710 28 do  broorpek 2940 
¥60. 713 32 do bro pek 3040 
161 . 716 33 do  pekoe 2970 
162 719 21 do pek sou 1785 
163 722 19 do pekfans 1710 
164 725 15hf-ch dust 1200 
168 37 10 ch dust 1300 
169 Heong Ella 740 38 do or pek 1815 
170 743 80 do  pekoe 2400 
71 746 13 do pek sou 1040 

172 749 15 do sou 1125 
173 Glassaugh 752 30 hf-ch bro or pek 1950 

SMALL LOTS. 
E. Benham & Co. 
Lot . Box. Pkgs. Name. lb. 
13 ch bro mix 630 
(Messrs. Forbes & Walker] 
Lot. Box. Pkgs. Name, Ib, 
w Pea- 

- veal 730 6 hf ch bro mix 300 

oroondoo- 

7 nee 936 11hf-ch bro pek 605 

6 742 9 do pek sou 495 
9 KDA 751 1 ch 
Lhf-ch bro pek 156 
10 754 1 ecb 
1hfc¢ pek 160 
1 767 1 ch 
1hfch peksou 150 
14 Sirikandura 766 7 ch  pek sou 620 
16 769 2 do 
Lhfch bro pek fans 318 
16 772, 2 ch dust 260 
AF "75 2 do red leaf 170 
23 Manstield 798 8 do pek fou 680 


35 bid 


SALES LIST. 
Lat. Box. Pkgs. 
27 Galkanda §€5 1hfch 
30 DM V $14 6 ch 
3b 817 1 do 
32 820 1hf-ch 
36 Kelaneiya and 
Braemar 832 3 ch 
37 835 5hf-ch 
88 Palmgarden 838 6 ch 
39 841 6 do 
40 844 4 do 
41 847 1 hf-ch 
45 P,in estate 
mark 8-9 5 hf-ch 
46 862 2 ch 
52 Nillo Mally 
O BE C, in est. 
mark 830 4 ch 
55 Bb, in estate 
mark 839 2 ch 
56 692; 1 do 
57 £95 2 do 
53 898 2 do 
59 901 1 do 
60 904 1 do 
63 MonksWood 5628 4 ch 
70 934 5 hf-ch 
74 Nerth Cove 916 3 ch 
80 Aigburth 964 1hf-ch 
tsp) 974 1 do 
86 982 6 do 
101 CSG 1047 8 hf-ex 
107 St. Pauls is 5 ch 
114 Matale 10é6 4 «ch 
119 Great Valley 
Ceylon, in est. 
mark 1081 7 ch 
120 1084 8 do 
125 Glencorse 1099 2 ch 
126 1:02 1 do 
127 1105 1 do 
129 Nahalma lilt 4 hf-eh 
125 G 1129" 2) ch 
150 Naseby 1174 16 do 
J5L Digdola Wires Ca 
152 1180 G do 
157 Penrhos 1195 45 ch 
158 1198 4 hf-ch 
16t Amblangoda 1207 5 ch 
162 12i0 2 do 
165 Amblakande 1219 8 ch 
166 Cooroondoo- 
watte 1222 9 bf-ch 
168 1228 1€ ao 
172 DBR 1240 5 do 
173 1243 3 ch 
174 1246 1 hi-ch 
175 Grace Land 1249 11 hf-ch 
176 1252/13) do 
177 1255 9 do 
178 Hayat rile) 
179 1261 1 do 
182 Hatton 1270 5 ch 
183 1273 4 do 
168 X X 1288 4 ch 
189 1291 5 do 
195 1309 Shf-ch 
200 Galapitatan 
1324 4 ch 
205 onete akan- 
de 1339 4 ch 
208 1348 5 do 
209 1351 2 do 
213 Weyunga- 
watte 1363 7 ch 
214 1366 7 hf-ch 
218 Mawiliganga- 
watte 1378 4 hich 
221 CN 13887 5 ch 
222 Arapolakan- 
de 139¢ ch 
225 1399 38 do 
226 1402 2 do 
230 Castlereagh 1414 7 ch 
232 1420 5hfch 
235 Tavalam- 
tenne 1429 6 ch 
236 1432 1 do 
40 Tembili- 
galla 1444 6 do 
241 1447 ihfch 
242 1450 1 do 
249 Hrracht 1471 1 ch 
250. 1474 3 do 
259 Polatagama 1501 3 ch 
260 Dammeria 1604 4 do 
260 Jol? 2 do 


Name: 


dust 
pek sou 
fans 
bro tea 


pek 
pek sou 
fans 


fans 
unas 


fans 


bro pek 
pekoe 
dust 

bro pek 
pek 

dust 

pek sou No2 
dust 

pek sou 
bro or pek 
fans 

bro mix 
dust 

bro or pek 
sou 


sou 
dust 

pek fans 
bro tea 
dust 

dust 

dust 

pek 

bro or pek 
bro pek 
pek sou 
fans 

pek sou 
dust 
pek.sou 


bro pek 
pek sou 
bro pek fans 


dust 


bro or pek 
pek sou 
dust 


pek sou 
dust 


dust 
bro tea 


bro or pek 
pek sou 
dust 

pe sou 
dust 


pek sou 
dust 


pek sou 
fans 

dust 

bro pek fans 
dust 

dust 

bro or pek 
dust 


CEYLON PRODUCE 


Loc. Box. Pkgs. Nanie Ib. 
266 DM 1522.3 ch dro pek§ 330 
257 1525 5 do pekoe 5co 
285 Galkadua 1579 3 do bro or pek 360 
289 > 1591 1 do fans 120 
290 1594 1 do congou 80 
291 1597 lhf-ch dust 107 
301 Inverness 1627 7 ch  pek sou 630 
202 1630 5hf-ch dust 425 
811 Palmerston 1657 1 ch  pek sou &5 
312 1660 1hf-ch bro mixed 40 
322 Ouvahkellie 1690 7 do dust 560 
336 HGM 1732 5 Be dust ao 
34 atiyana 1747 3 ch or pe y 
aad Be 1756 5 do pek No. 2 £00 
345 1759 1 do vek sou &4 
346 1762 1 do unast 103 
3 N in est. 

a ee 1774 6 do pek sou 510 
3h? Anningkande 1795 Ghf-ch dust 450 
383 Farnham 1873 7hf-ch broorpek 455 
885 Durbas 1879 1 ch pek 9u 
386 Pingarawa 1882 3 co dust - 300 
327 Ragalla 1885 6hf-ch dust 510 
383 Stafford 1888 8 ch broorpek 480 
339 1891 4 do or pek 86) 
390 1891 5 do pek 400 
391 1897 2 do pek sou 160 
392 1900 lhf-ch fans 65 
394 Angramally 1906 5 ch bro pek 610 
305 1909 6 do pek 528 
396 1912 4 do pek sou 360 
397 1915 1Lhf-ch dust 85 
402 Warwick 1930 6 do pek fans 360 
403 1933 3 do dust 255 
407 Lynsted 1945 5 do  peksou 450 
408 1948 5 dc dust 425 
413 Waratenne 1963 4 do fans 300 
414 1966 3 do dust 225 
423 Passara 1993 4 do pek sou 400 
424 1996 1 do fans 75 
427 Doranakande2005 3 do  pek 270 
428 2008 6 do pek sou 540 
4:9 : 201! 1 db dust 16 
411 Shrubs Hill 2017 3 do bro tea 180 
445 Allerton 2059 2 do bro pek fans 200 
446 2062 1 do dust 120 
453 Augusta 2083 1 do sou 105 
458 Woodend 2098 2 do dust 280 
461 Talgaswela 2107 5 do bro pek 425 
462 2110 3hf-ch br pek No.2 150 
463 2113 3 ch br pek No. 2 270 
466 2122 4 do dust 360 
467 2125 1hf-ch bre mix 95 
468 2128 9 do fans 585 
473 Wewawatte 2143 lhf-ch fans No. J 69 
485 New Galway 2179 9 do _ bro pek 540 
486 2182 11 do pek 605 
490 Pine Hill 2191 9 ch pek sou 630 
491 2197 4hf-ch dust 840 
501 Fairlawn 2227 6 do dust : 425 
6502 F Lin est mark2230 3 ch bro mix 270 
609 Yataderia 1 1 do _ pek suu No. 1:95 
510 4 1 do pek sou No. 2125 
513 Liin est. mark 13 4 do  pek fans 429 
514 Aigburth 16 1hf-ch bro or pek 70 
515 19 1 do fans 75 

(Messrs. Somerville & Co.] 
Lot Box. Pkgs. Name. lb, 

5 Neboda 127 38hf-ch dust 255 

9 Citrus 139 4 ch bro or pek 400 
1 WVY 148 4 ch pek sou 412 
16 Clova 160 3hf-ch_ red leaf 150 
i 163 3 do fans 135 
34 San Cie 184 3hf-ch bro mix 147 
28 B. gahagoda- 

watte 196 1 ch  bropekfans 120 
32 St. Catherine 208 3 ch  pek 240 
33 211 ‘ido pek sou 78 
34 214 2hf-ch dust 148 
35 217 2 do _ red leaf 142 
37 D 223 5 ch pek 475 
38 226 5 do pek sou 440 
41 Theberton 235 1 ch _ fans 100 
45 Woodthorpe 247 3 ch sou 183 
48 s<illin 256 6 ch pek sou 540 
65 Dryburgh 280 4 ch or pek 344 
58 286 9 do pek sou 630 
59 289 4hf-ch fans 292 
61 Ravenoya 295 12 hf-ch pek 600 
62 298 1 do pek sou 55 
63 801 1 do sou 60 
64 loch fang 140 


ow 


bid 


SALES LIST. 


L t. Box. Pkgs. 
€8 Glenolmand 316 6 ch 
69 319 3 do 
70 322 5 do 
71 325 1 do 
72 328 1 hf-ch 
73 381 1 do 
74 Labuduwa 334 3hbf-ch 
75 337 3 do 
76 340 4 do 
77 343 8 do 
78 316 2 do 
86 Kurunegle 
est. Cov. 370 3 ch 

87 373 1 do 
88 Mahagoda 376 2 ch 
90 AD, in estate 

mark 382 2 ch 
91 W, inestate 

mark 3885 2 ch 
95 Kotigala 397 3 ch 
96 400 5 do 
107 L 433 6 hf-ch 
112 Citrus 448 3 ch 
115 Y, in estate 

mate 457 2hfch 
119 Carney 469 6 hf-ch 
120 472 3 do 
LSSNT 487 2 ch 
126 490 1 do 
127 493 1 do 
140 Paragaha- 

hande 532 2 ch 
141 545 2 do 
142 538 1 do 
143 541 2 do 
146 Meddegoda £5@ 4 bf ch 
147 553 5 do 
148 556 2 do 
152 Depedene 568 2hfch 
153 571 56 do 
158 Galphele B 586 4 ch 
159 689 1 ch 
160 592 3 do 
162 Hanwella 698 7hf ch 
163 60L 2 do 
166 Wewatenne 610 8 ch 
170 Salawe 622 2 ch 
181 Kerenvilla 655 2 ch 
182 658 1 do 
183 661 2 hf ch 
186 Monkton 670 7 ch 
187 673 4 do 
188 676 1 do 
189 Sangaly 679 Lhfch 
190 682 2 do 
16 685 6 ch 
192 F A, in estate 

mark 688 2 ch 
193 691 3 hf-ch 
194 F, in estate 

mark 694 6 ch 
199 Rothes 709 8 hf-ch 
1998 7092.1 do 
201 R, in estate 

mark 715 9hf ch 
202 718 1 do 
203 721 1 do 
207 Paradise 733 7 hf ch 
210 Tispydale 742 11 hf ch 
217 Nyanza 763 4 ch 
228 Ingeriya 796 3 hf-ch 
231 Kosgama 805 4 ch 
232 808 2 hf-ch 
233 Horagoda €1l1 6 ch 
234 814 7 do 
236 820 5 do 
237 823 1 do 
238 826 1 ch 
239 Donside 829 6 hf ch 
245 Danawkande 847 6hfch 
246 850 9 do 
247 853 6 do 
248 856 2 do 
249 859 1 do 
257 Mousakande 883 9hf ch 
259 Messville 889 6 ch 
260 892 6 do 
261 895 2 do 
265 Oakham 907 3 ch 
266 910 1hfch 
277 Doragalla 943 5 ch 
281 GB 955 7 hf ch 
23 BE 961 2 ch 
284 64 3hfch 
295 Bargany 2077 L ch: 
2968 3089 1 do 


——s 


LT 
Name. Ib. . 
bro pek 606 = 32 
ek 2708 
pek sou 40) 30 
sou 80 28 
dust 70 24 
fans 65 2 
bro pek 200 34 
or pek 165 34 
pek 211 AL 
pek sou 443 28 
unas 116 26 
pek sou 300 OJ 
bro mix 100 20 
bro pek 200 26 
bro mix 180 22 
red leaf 180 £6 
sou 300 25. 
fans 515 21 
dust 480 26 
dust 456 9.2 
dust 180 . 95 
bro pek fans 300 27 
son 1/0 26 
bro pek 200 ~=30 bid 
pek 90 23 
pek sou 85 27 
pek sou 200 27 
fans 1£0 23 
dust 130 24 
red leaf 200 19 
pek sou 160 28 
fans 325 27 
dust 160 23 
bro mix 125 1% 
dust 425 25 
pek sou 400 29 
sou 10) 28 
Jans 405 26 
pek 350 23 
pek sou 108 8927 
pek sou 680 28 
pek dust 294 26 
pek fans 200 26 
red leaf 100). 
pek dust 172 24 
pek sou 560 29 
pek sou No. 2 316 28 
dust 138 25 
bro tea 75 97 
pek dust 190 = 5 
red leaf 640 25 
pek sou 190 28 
dust 270 25 
peK sou 384 29 
pek sou 320 | 32 
dust 85 25 
sou 360 = 28 
dust 80 25 
bro mix 45 28 
dust 490 25 
bro pek 65031 
fans 400 97 
dust 262 = Oh 
pek sou 300 29 
fans 140-25 
bro pek 600 31 bid 
or pek 595 = 32 
pek sou 425 99 
dust 100 24 
con 85 24 
dust 510 24 
bro pek 293 35 
pek 450 31 
pek sou 300-98. 
fans 106 97 
dust 48 25 
fans 630 26 
bro pek fans 600 96 
dust 640 85 
red leaf 1800 
pek sou 285 3 
pek fans 80 98 
rek sou 425-30 bid 
bro tea 350 27 
bro mix 196 18 
dust 285 95 
dust 95 5 
ted leaf” 75 4 


6 CEYLON PRODUCE 


aan ma a aa a I TN 


{[Mr. B. John.} 


Lot, Box. Pkgs. Name. lb, ¢ 
1N 236 «67 hf-ch dust 595 27 
3 Chapelton 242 7 do dust 630 2G 
9 Gangawatte 260 2 ch bro flow pek 140 53 

7 LEL 281 6hif-ch bro or pek 4313 38 

1 ‘ 290 6 -ch pek sou 375 32 

20 293 ° Shf-ch or pek fans 620) 30) 

al 296 6 do dust ood 26 

24 Kuruwatthai 205 1 ch pek sou 80 28 

35 Cleveland . $33 10hfteh ypek sou £09 38 

36 By eTioiar le dee) fans 3.0 28 

50 Ben Nevis 383. 7 ch pek sou 581 66 

51 386 38hfich dust 219 6 

56 Rondura 491 2 ch dust 340 os) 

65 ‘Theresia 428 23 do bro pek fans 300 33 

66 431 1 ado sou 60 3L 

67 434 6hf-ch dust 480 26 

C8 Eltofts 43709 10, chi bro mix 550 22 

69 Caledonia 440 5 hf-ch dust 400 25 

70 S,inest. mark 443 1 ch bro pek ND 

71 446 1 do pekoe 65 27 
72 419 1 do pek sou 75 27 
79 Agra Ouvah 470 5hfch dust 500 26 

83 Ottery 482 1 ch dust 170 23 

86 Gonavy 49l 4 do pek scu 400 32 

91 Gampai 506° 2hf-ch dust 180 25 

92 509 1 do red leaf 68 25 

102 Claremont 539 3 ch funs 300 27 

103 - 542 4 do  pek dust 470)5 23 

109 Maskeliya , 560 @dhf-ch dnst 27 Oe 

110 563 8 «do bro pek fans 480 34 

114 Evalgolla 675 45 do pek sou 200 28 

Libre 78°°7 do fans 455 28 

116 581 3 do dist 240 25 

154 Ovoca 695 6 ch pek sou 540 34 
f ucbor, ine ft. i 
ay aang } 70! “4 do or pek 320 389 bid 

WEY 704 9 do ' pekoe 675 30 

166 Kanangama 728 8hf-ch congou 450 26 


CEYLON COFFEE SALES IN LONDON. 


Our’ Commercial Correspondent). 
‘MincinG LANE, Feb. 2nd. 
‘Bingo Maru.”—Mousagalla A, 1 tierce sold at 
113s; ditto B, 2 casks, 1 barrel, and 1 tierce sold 
at 8ls; ditto C, 1 tierce out at dos ; 43s refu- 
sed ; ditto PB, 1 tierce out at 95s; 80s refused ; 
i T, 2 barrels out. 
Ore Cratk 1, 3 casks sold at 82s 6d. 
“ Dardanus.”—Craig 2, 3 casks sold at 65s 6d. 
“Omrah.’— WHC, in estate mark, OO, 1 barrel 
out ; 80s refused; ditto O, 1 cask and 1 barrel 
sold at 738; ditto 1, 1 barrel out; ditto P, 1 
barrel out; ditto T, 1 barrel sold at 40s ; ditto 2, 
1 bag sold at 53s ; ditto, Olivers OO, 1 tierce sold 
at 100s ; ditto O, 4 casks, 1 tierce, and 1 barrel 
sold at 86s 6d; ditto, 1 cask sold at 64s ; ditto 2, 
1 barrel sold at 52s; ditto P, 1 cask out at 103s ; 
06s refused ; ditto T, 1 tierce sold at 42s; ditto 
Olivers, 1 bag sold at 60s ; overtakers. : 
COFFEE futures firm, quiet. Prices are still 
dertain to rise; also Wheat. Cotton American 
Oct. and Nov. is 42-64 and looks dear. Sugar 
supply too heavy. 


(From 


OEYLON COCOA SALES IN LONDON. 


“ Malacca,” —OPBM, 34 bagsout at 76s, 70 refused, 

‘“ Machaon.”—BHtta Polla, Oeylon, in estate mark, 
London pices, 3 bags sold at 60s 6d. f 

“ Malacea.”—Dea Ella in estate mark, Ceylon, 
9 bags sold at 50s. 
; Page chagh.”—-Goonambil, A, 95 bags sold at 86s 
6d; ditto B, 19 bags sold at Gis 6d. 

Malacca.” —Goonambil A, 24 bags sold at 84s; 
ditto B, 5 bags sold at 66s 6d;OGH in estate mark 
A, 14 bags sold at 838 6d; ditto B, 4 bags sold at 
it 63. ud Puneet gania A, 20 bags out at 86s 
23s 6d resused ; Hho ne 2,11 bags sold at 76s 6d; 
T. 2 bags sold at 60s 6d. 
ils Me ead, —Radkchil AA, 36 bags sold at’ 79s; 
ditto A, 2 bags sold at 65s 6d ; ditto B, 6 bags sold 
A 67s 6d 3 ditto C, 2 bags sold at 60% 6d ; Maousava, 
fra 17 bags sold at 83s 6d; ditto A, 2 bags sold at, 


SALES LIST. 


65s 6d ; ditto B, 10 bags sold at 55s; ditto C, 2 bags 
sold at 6Us 6d. 

‘* Machaon.”—MFE'W Estate, in estate mark, 29 
bags sold at 8s. 

‘“Sanuki Maru.’—Asgiria, A, 20 bags sold 84s 
6d ; 32 bags sold at 84s. 

‘* Malacca.” —OBEC, in estate mark, Kondesalle, 
Ceylon OF, 83 bags, no bid ; ditto [F, 28 bags out at 
838 8 bags sold 66s; ditto O, 20 bags sold at 83s 
6d ; ditto 1, 5 bags sold at 67s. 

“ Malta.’—G in estate mark, estate cocoa, 105 
bags out at 70s; O48, in estate mark estate 
cocoa, 122 bags'‘sold at 70s; OJ, in estate mark 10 
bagsout ; L in estate mark 1, estate cocoa 105 bags 
sold at 69s; 1, MAK in estate mark estate cocoa 40 
bags sold at 69s ; 74 bags out. 

“*Malacea.”—1, C in estate mark estate cocoa 15 
bags out; EF in estate mark, estate cocoa 146 bags 
sold at 67s. 

“* Sava.”"—DM in estate mark, 2 bags out; DMA 
& Co. in estate mark, 1 bag out ; D in estatejmark 
3 bags out. 

“Clan Chisholm.”—O, MAK in estate "mark 15 
bags sold at 63s. 

“Clan McLean.”—HMS & Co. in estate mark 
estate cocoa, 1 bag out ; ditto 1, 1 bag out. ’ 

“* Malacca.”— Wariapolla, 22 bags sold at 95s ; 100 
bags sold at 83s ; 2 bags sold at 69s; ditto 10 bags 
sold at 66s and 16 bags sold at 65s 6d; Suduganga, 
35 bags sold at 87s 6d; 5 bags sold at 75s 6d and 
8bags sold at 76s6d; ditto 13 bags sold at 61s. 

“‘Machaon.”—Batagalla A, 22 bags sold at 
78s ; ditto 19 bags sold at 77s; ditto 1 bag sold 
at 56s; ditto B, 26 bags sold at 78 6d; 7 bags 
outs 9 bags sold at 60s 6d; ditto C, 16 bags sold 
at 61s. 

“* Glenshiel.’’—North Matale, 83 bags out ; ditto 
1 bag sold at 66s; ditto Aloowibarie A, 44 bags 
out at 90s; ditto, 41 bags out at 87s; ditto O, 
4 bags sold at 85s; ditto OO, 2 bags sold at 60s 
6d; ditto B, 9 bags sold at 62s 6d; ditto A, 1 
bag sold at 66s. 

“ Sanuki Maru.”—KRDG 1, 80 bags out at 87; 
ditto 2, 8 bags sold at 65s 6d; 2 T, 5 bas sold 


at ae ditto, NO Glenury, 10 bags out at 
83s Gd. 

“* Java.”"—M, in estate mark, Estate Cocoa,'j 1 
bag out at 53s. a 

CEYLON CARDAMOMS SALES IN 


LONDON. 


_ “Glenshiel."—APM in estate mark, 9 cases 
sold at ls 6d; 2 cases sold at 2s 2d; 10 cases 
sold at 2s 1d; 1 DBM, 14 cases out at Is 10d ; 
ditto 2, 2 cases sold at 1s 6d; ditto 3, 1 case sold 
at ls 4d; ditto 3, 3 cases sold at 2s 2d, ditto 3, 
3 cases sold at 2s 1d; APM in estate mark, 4 
cases sold at 3s 9d. 

*Sanuki Maru.”—M in estate mark, Maha Uva 
Mysore O, 3 cases sold at 3s 2d; ditto1, 4 cases 
sold. at 2s 7d; 2 cases sold at 2s 8d; ditto 2, 1 case 
sold at 2s; ditto 3, 1 case sold at 1s 6d. 

“Clan McNeil.’—AL I, 18 cases out at 2s. 

““Glenshiel.”.—DBM, 1 case out at 2s 9d. 

‘Tamba Maru.”—Knuckles Group, Madulkelle, 
Mysore A, 4 cases out at 3s 5d; ditto B, 5 cases 
out at 2s 4d; ditto C, 1 case sold at Is6d; 2 
cases out at 2s 7d; 3 cases sold at 1s 6d; 1 bag 
sold at 2s 4d seed, 

‘*Malacea.”—Knuckles Group, Madulkelle, My- 
sore A,4 cases out at 3s 3d; ditto B, 3 cases out 
at 2s 2d; C,1 case sold at 1s 6d; 1 case sold at 
1 s4d; 1 case sold atis 7d; 4 cases sold at 1s 63° 
ditto seed, 1 casesold at 2s 4d; Lebanon Group, 
Mysore A, 5 cases out at 3s 3d; ditto B, 4 cases 
sold at 2s 3d; ditto C,3 cases sold ats 6d. 

““Kawachi Maru.”—FA & Co., in estate mark, 
1, 1 case sold at 8s10d; ditto 2, 1 case out. 

“Sanuki Maru,”—FA & Co., in estate mark, 
LC, 4 cases sold at 310d; slight mouldy, 2 cases 
sold at 2s 38d. J 

“Malacca.” I DBM, 12 cases out at 26; Duck 


CEYLON 


PRODUCE SALES LIST. 


wari Al, 2 cases sold at 4s 3d; ditto Bl, 4 cases 
sold at 3s 10d; ditto C1, 6 cases sold 8s 1d; ditto 
Di, 2 cases sold at 2s; ditto A Splits, 1 case 
sold at 3s 7d; ditto B,2cases sold at 3s 2d; ditto 
C, 2cases sold at 2s.9d; 1 case sold at 2s 8d; 
ditto D, 1 case soldat 1s 9d; ditto seed 2 cases 
sold at 2s dd. 

“*Glenshiel.”—No. 1 G, in estate mark, 2 cases 
sold at Is 11d; 9 eases sold at Is 10d. 

“Orestes. ’—Mysore Midlands O, 6 cases out at 
3s 8d; ditto 1, 7 cases out at 3s; ditto 2,1 case 
sold at Ils 8d; B&S, 1 case sold at 2s 4d. 

“Bingo Maru.’—Midlands O, 5 cases. sold at 
3s 4d; ditto 1, 5 cases sold at 3s 4d; ditto 2; 1 
case sold at ls 94; B&S, 1 case sold at Is 6d; 
Kelvin Ex., 1 case out; ditto AA, 2 cases ont 
at 3s 6d; 2 cases out at 2s 8d; ditto A, 3 cases 
sold at 2s 8d; ditto B, 4 cases out at Is 6d; 


Cottaganga AA, 1 case out at 3s; ditto A, 2 
cases sold at 2s 2d; 3 cases out at 2s 1d; ditto 
B, 2 cases sold at Is 6d. 

“Tamba Maru.”—Kotagala A, 6 cases sold at 


1 25 Gd. 


“* Malacca.” —Elkaduwa O,5 cases sold at 3s 3d; 
ditto 1, 5 cases sold at2s 6d; ditto 2, 1 ease sold 
at Ils 74; ditto B & S, 1 case sold at 1s 5d; seed 
2 cases sold at 2s 8d; OBEC in estate mark Nillo- 
mally Mysore OO, 1 case sold at 2s 6d;-ditto 
OU,. 4 cases sold at 2s 2d; ditto O, 1 case sold at 
ls 6d;seed 2 cases sold at 2s 4d ;OBEC in estate 
mark, Dangkande, 3 cases sold at2s 10d; and 
1 case sold at 1s 7d ; Kotooloya Ex., 3 cases sold at 
3s 7d; ditto AA, 10 cases sold at 2s 11d: ditto 
A, 3 cases sold at 2s 6d; ditto B, 2 cases sold at 
is 6d; 7 cases sold at Is 7d; ditto C, 3 cases 
sold at 2s 4d. 
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TEA, COFFEE, CINCHONA, COCOA, AND CARDAMOM SALES. 


Price :—12% cents eacn .s copies, 


No. 8 Corompo, Marcu 5, 1900. { 30 cents; 6 cop «s § rupee. 
COLOMBO SALES OF TEA Lot. Box. Pkgs. Name. Ib. e- 
; jee eS 95 Tonacombe 325- 20 on or pek 2 1800 40 
96 328 & do ro or pe 800 48 
LARGE LOTS. 97 331 25 do! “bro pek 2/00 38 
——— 98 334 44 ag pek 3900 37 
99 357 13 do pek sou 1170 33 
£. Benham we OLE 101 Weyunga- 
[15,35 Ib.] watte 343 32 hf-ch bre or pek 1920 33 bid 
12 316 35 ch ropek “#3253 
Lot. Box, Pkgs Na.ne. Ib ec. 103 88 do pek 240 31 
attalgal! 8 11 ch ek sou 990 35 106 West Holy- 
, tee V1, 27 —ch Ls pek 2430 89 rood 358 20 ch pek sou 1600 a8 
3 14 21 do pek& 1575 36 107 361 21 hf-ch fans 16:0 31 
4 17 12. do pek sou 1080 38 us 36413 ‘do dust 1L05 26 
5 New Raga- 19 PGA 367 18 ch bro pek 1620 23 
gala - 20 14 ch bro or pek 1400 3 110 fate 370 2 do pek 18U0 24 
6 23°13 do bro pek 1300 33 bid | 119 Mawiliganga- { 
7 93 12 do or pek 1050 33 bid watte 397 35 ch bro pek 3409 31 bid 
8 99) 47 «Go pek 3516 32 120 400 15 do pek 1095 29 bid 
“9 22 19 do pek sou 1651 3 121 40% 31 do pe sou 24-5 27 bid 
1233 EIT b 409 24hf-ch tans 1410 34 
@ OAT GT Lo LOE De 125 Gallawatte 415 12 ch bro pek 1 40 34 
TJ iy Ay i 126 4i8 14 5:9 pek 1:90 3 
Messrs. Forbes & Walker 127 Rueberry 41 27 ch — bro pek 2700 - 40 
[394 996 Ib.] 128 424°15 do broirpek 10u. 52 
; " 129 427 26 do pek 2340 40 
Lot. Box. Ykys. Name. Ib. c. 130 430 13 di) ~pek’son 1230 $3 
1 8, inestate 13L Palmerston 433 15hf-ch bro or pek 750 #6 
muri . 43° 10 ch’. sou 900 28 132 436 12 ch pek 1030 ' 48 
2 46 7 do dust 150 26 134 Macaldeniia 4,2 23 hf-ch bro pek- 1455 36 
3 Karabusnawa 49 28hfch_ bro pek 1100 33 125 445° 20 do pek 1090 34 
4 52 14 do — pek 10 ol 136 448 15 do pek sou 750 33 
8 Thefden 64 36 ch bro pek B20, 137 Gueensland 451 141 i-ch bro pek 700 46 
9 67 16 do pek 1440 3U 128 45t 13 do broorpesb 7.5 56 
12 V, in estate ; 139 457, 25 do. pek 2125 41 
mark 76 10 ch ~ peksou 950 26 bi 143 High Forest 409 cOhf-ch orpek 
16 Lindapatna & 8 ch pek 760 37, 1 No. 1 3600 56 
21 Fr gmvre 10; 2Lhrch bro pek 1155 41 id | 144 472 56 do or pek 3i92 49 
22 : 106 11 do  pek 8254 145 475 18 do  broorpek 1314 40 
24 Munukeitia 146 478 21 do pek 1248. 44 
C yi n, in est. 147. Battawatte 481 30 ch bio 0 pek 3300 36 bid 
mark 112 16hf-ch or pek 800. . 42 143 484 77 do pe 2565. 36 
25 115 32 do bro pek 1920 38 149 487 13 do — peksou i040 33 
26 118 20 ch — pek 1630 38 1:0 Seenagolla 490 13hf-ch or pek 
27 12i 11 do pek sou 1045 33 No.1 715 39 
28 Florence 124 21 do pek VAG PARey) 151 493 14 do or pek 720 38 
29 127 20 do pek sou 1700 33 152 496 13 do pek 715 384 
30 130 16 do sou 1260 30 152 499 14 do ek sou TiO ol 
3L sutton 133 34hf-ch bro or pek 1904 66 145 Morankande 505 11lhf-ch — bre or pel 
32 1356 43 ch or pek 4500 43 fans 825 28 
33 139 25 do  pek 2000 47 157. Aberdeen 5IL 69 ch  bropek 6693 33 
35 Erlsmere 145 23 ch bro pek 2300 36 158 514 49 do pek 3920 30 
36 148 18 do pek 144) 87 19 Gansarapola 5:7 21 ch — bro pek 1995 30 bid 
42, Errollwood 166 25hfch bro or pek 1275 47 160 520 19 do pek 1710 29 
43 169 17 ch or pek 1615 40 bid | 16: A’'Leigh 523 25 «ch pek sou 2125 3 
44 h 172 16 do pek 1440 41 164. Mahayaya 
45 175 9 do pex sou 900 35 (Venesta Chests) 532 15hbfen pek 72, 30 
47 Farnham 181 13 ch — bro pek 1235 35 1r8 Arap Jakande 644 64 ch — bio pek 5760 36 
49 187 8 do orpek 720 385 16) 5i7 +9 co pek 3120 8lbid 
50 190 9 do  pek 810 3k 175 Middle.on 565 20hf-ch broorpek 100 55 bid 
51 193 17 do  pek 1530 32 176 568 20 ch bro pek 200048 
ByA ces 196 20 do pek No. 2 1600 30 177 574 12 do pek 10380 45 
53 1v9 14 do pek sou 1190 28 179 Cooroondoo- * 
54 202, 18 do ‘peksou 1040 28 watte 577 16hf-ck pek 880.35 
56 Gonapatiya 208 15hf-ch broorpek 765 52 180 580 16 do peksu 680 33 
57 211 22 @o — or pek £90 48 185 Oldmadegama 595 10 do  broorpek 700. 40 bid 
58 , 214 °25 do  pek 1200 40 186 59: 2ihf-ch or pek 1560-84 bid 
59 217 15 do  pek sou 828 36 137 : 6.1 11 do or pek 715 =. 32 bid 
60 22° 16 do  pek fans 992  32bid | Iss 604 26 ch  pek 1950 30) id 
61 Kitulgalla 223 29 bf-ch or pek 174083 189 607 10 do pe sou 700 28 bia 
62 226 13 do broor pek 910 30 195 Kakiriskande 625 12 do  pek 1140-30 
63 229 32 ch pekoe ‘ 250 29 197 Waiialawa 631 50hf-ch bropek 2500 36 
66 Glengariffe - 238 49bfch bro pek 2695 38 198 6i4 70 do pek 85u0 838 
67 241 35 do orpek 1575 38 199 637 22 do peksou 11:0 . 29 
63 244 27 ch = pek 2il 35 200 610 10 do dust 900 926 
69 247 15 do pek sou 12:0 32 20L Penrhos 633 °3 do  broorpek 1219 38 
TU - 250 1shf-ch fans 1024 3L 202 646 23 do or pek 126) 3 
7) 253 9 do dust 720 26 203 69 37 ch pek 3905 33 
72 Nugagalla 256 1shfch bro pek 900 35 bid | 206 Vogan 658 70 do — bropek 6650 3. 
73 259° 39 do pek 1950 30 bid } 207 ; 61. 60 pek 5400 33 
74 Trex 262 37 ch bro pek 8700 33 208 64 Qhf-ch dust 765 25 
75 265 30 do  pekoe 2:00 33 209 67 10 ch bro pk fans.150 48 
76 268 12 do pek sou 960 30 210 Tymawr 670 Whf-ch bro pek 100 41 bid 
78 Ruanwella 274 50) ch or pek 4250 34 all 673 61 do pek 2745 39 
79 277 2 do bro pek. 2500 By 212 676 3) do pek sow 1530 36 
80 280 41 do pek 3:90 30 215 Erlsmere 635 24 ch  bropek 2400 37 
iy 783 22 do pek sou 1480 29 216 6388 16 do pek 1289 38 
82 5 286 11 do dust 880 9-25 219 Harringten 697 25hf-ch bro orpek 125 45 bid 
89 St. Heliers 3L7 13 hf ch _ bro or pek 2:0 70 -0 ch or pek 1900 43 
No. l 715 38 22 70; 23 do pek A 2070 40 
90 310 22 do bro or pek 1232 34bid | 725 Maha Uva 715 24hf-ch broor pek 1440 35 
91 313 20 do pek 1800 33 226 718 13 ch or pek 728 39 
92 316 9 do peksou 855° 29 2u7 721 18 do pek 1620 36 


93 Lauderdale 319 11 ch red leaf 104503 230 Ganapalla 730 10 do or pek 90036 


lb, 


1650 
2160 
1200 
850 
1650 
2000 
13870 
1050 
3A0 
1250 
1200 
290 
1316 
2400 
2106 
1440 
2% 01 
1800 
1900 
2800 
2592 
1366 


2500 


1425 


2 CEYLON PRODUCE SALES LIST. 
Lot, Box. Pkgs. Name. Ib ec. Lo'. Box. Pkgs. Name: 
931 733.12 ch broorpek 1(80 34 91 Hiralouvah 25 33 hf-ch or pek 
238 736 23 do brupek 270 83 92 28 24 ch  pekoe 
233 729 36 do k- 2680 30 93 31 20 hf-ch bro or pek 
934 742 20hf-ch dust 1600 25 94 34 30 ch — pek sou 
225 Glengariffle 746 46 do bropek 2530 37bid | 97 YK ., 43 11 do dust 
236 Great Valley, 112 Murraythwaite 68 22 do bro pek 
Yevlun, i t. 103 : 61 72 do perce 
Ceylon, in es 
mark 748 2 ch or pek 1800 39 104 Delpotnaoya 64 15hf-ch dust 
237 751 3=hf-ch bre pek 2090 43 106 Bovey 76 30 do or pek 
238 154 24 ch  pek 30.0 £6 103 76 22 do Feros 
239 "767 17 do pek sou 1360 32 109 Ferndale 79 12 ch ro or pek 
240 Gonapatiya 76) zbhf-ch jek 1.00 s9bia | 110 82 11 do or pek 
249 Geragama Ts7 13 do bro pek 117038 112 KeenagahaElla 88 33hf-ch or pek 
250 790 22 d» pek 1930: 3L 113 91 30 ch — pekoe 
25 Halwatura 793 32 do bropek 340 31 114 CTN 94 27 do  pek son 
262, 796 33 do or pek 340), 31 115 97 20 do sou 
953 599 50 do pek 4250 28 bid 118 Ouvah, K uA 23 do pek sou 
264 82 46 do peksou 36:0 26bid | 1/9 Hadella 109 18 do bro or pek 
255 $05 vz do sou 1540 25 bid eo 112 {9 do bro pek 
256 103 1zhf-ch . bro pk fans 340 25 VT 115 23 do  pekoe 
266 CPG €38 % do broorpek 1100 33bid | 125 MB 127 36hf-ch pek fans 
267 $41 60 do or pek 3100 ., 3 130 Ouvah, B 148 16 ch  pek son 136 
273 Cheaterford §59 58 do bro pek Seu 88 133 MR 157 35hf-ch bro pek fans 2170 
or4 562 47 do pek 4°00 44 134 Gonavy 160 50 do bros pek 
275 865 33 do  pek sou 3300-83 139 163 18 ch  pekoe y 
276 Agra Elbedde 88 63hf-ch ro or,ek 3465 50 bid 139 BD 175 30hf-ch bro pek fans 1950 
278 Memorakunde&7t 5 ch dust 750 26 140 178 19 do bro pek fans 1140 
280 Hinest. murk850 45 hich es per 2250 41 pid 
281 88} ll ¢ ro ,e 1110 34 bi * = 
282 Freby 86 29 do bropek 3:90 43 (Messrs. Somervilie & Co.— 
283 839 19 do pek 1710 412 992 QB 
284 892 9 do pek you B10 88 233 821 Ib. J 
287 Linest mark 901 17 do tropek 1671 33bid | Lot. Box. Pkys. Name. 
°8 Ehak "go ight-ch fans No.1 1170 26 bia | 3 Dryburgh silt ge Diey Havers 
: 6 Gangwarily 18 19 dp sou 
7 19 11 do fans 
10 PTN, in estate 
mark 28 20hfch peksou 
{Mr. #. John.—160,949 lb.] 15 ASW 43 .6hfch_pek sou 
17 Mary Hill 49 2lhfch bro pek 
Lot. Box. Pkgs. Name. bene: a8 p2 4 de ee 
5 15 do  peksou 
6 Lunugalls iOS en pekoe k we) BY 24 Kirrikelle 70 #5hf-ch bro or pek 
8 Vincit 176 18 do brope 162033 25 73 12 ch or pek 
9 779 13 do pekve liu 3uU 26 76 40 do pek 
13 Tempo 791 10 do bro pek 9s0 3, bid | 97 SRK 79 14 ch pek sou 
14 794 10 do  pekve 8x0. bl bid | 39 K PW §8 23hfch pek sou 
17 Coslande 803 18 hf-ch br pek 930 36 31 Kurulvgalla 91 17 ch bro nek 
18 8u6 11 ch pekoe 990 35 32 es 94 31 do pek 
22 Gallovla 818 21 do b:o pek 21.0 40 33 97 10 do pek sou 
23 821 20 do — pekve 2000-3? 37 Ilukettia 139 19 ch bro pek 
24 824 13 do pek sou 1310 32 bid | 38 112 20 do sues 
26 Mount Everest 830 22hf-ch broorpek 1210 49 vid | 39 115 10 do  pek sou 
27 833 44 do  orpek 220 4:bid | 4g RCOTF, ines- 
28 836 36 ch pekoe 3600 36 bid tate rairic 136 15 eh bro pek 
29 839 14 do pers a 1260 35 uid 47 139 16 do pek 
30 Wapame 842, 36 do bro pek 360-38 48 142 21 do pek sou 
31 845 295 do pekoe 2230 87 51 P 151 19 ch pek sou 
32 y 848 16 do peksou 1560 3lbid | 52 Jak Tree Hill 154 19hf-ch bro pek 
33 Choughleigh 851 12 do bro pek 1200, 34 55 157. 29 do ek 
34 854 11 do pekuve 99033 57 Auburn 169 19 ch ro pek 
38 Wahagapitis 866 9 do bro pek 90) szbid } 58 172 14 do pek 
. BO 369 9 do persue 810 33 i) 175 16 do pek sou 
45 Glentilé 887 381 do bro pek 3100 88 bid | g2 Nillicollay- 
46 890 14 do  pekve 1400-37 r 184 13 bf-c : 
47 Uda 393 17 do br pek lls 45 63 wae is? 1b ate 2 a nae . 
448 826 32 do  pekve 2368 f 64 190 12 do  pek sou 
a Koslande aad : men ae Zeeks ae 38 65 Waerakamure a 47 ch bro pek 
ps : 22) 196 32 
64 Yalka 94 14 do  broorpek 1512 24 biu Be 199 ©] ge a sou 
55 917 12 do pekoe 1152 3 68 Lonach 202 30 ch ‘ro pek 
£6 92045 do — pek sou 2:50 30 69 : 905 31. do pek . 
57 923 11 do sou 8:0 27 70 28 18 do pek sou 
oe Poakande Ae Bs ae Pe yee ss es (1 Rambodde 211 15hf-ch bro or pek 
29 42 U 3 Bs 5 
60 MG 932. 7 do unas TOS N27 “3 eee ah ae pe pek 
62 NB 938 lL hf-ch dust | $35 7 77 Monte Christo 222 41 ch bro pek 
63 H5,in est. mark 911 15 ca — bro mix 1ou0 24 78 232 21 do — or pek 
64 Caliander 944 40 bf-ch brocrpek 2400 9 87 bid | 79 935 24 do  pek 
65 97 23 do or pes 1311 36 so Agra Ouvah 3 9 4 ro 0 
70 St. uhnie, 062480 do: WbraWrpek id60 p2gbidi| | <o tee tein ss peueee ae cM Dae 3 
He eee ae oe ieee oe +2 Avisawella 2z4t 24 ch bro pek 
‘ 82 pekoe 6 7 3 947 24 a nék 
73 Whyddon 971 28 ch bro pek 28.0 34 bid a ; 350 26 aD oe sou 
74 974 14 do pekve 1260 34 bid | g4 Glasgow 2:36 8 ch or pek 
77 Little Valley 983 10 do bro pek 1000 BA bid } 87 Narangoda 259 49 ch pek pek 
78 986 33 do — pekve 2475 32 bid | gg 262 33 do Se 
79 989 10 do pek sou +00 30 bid | g9 965 17 do pek sou 
80 992 17 hi-ch bro orpek 9.5 46 91 Hatdowa 271 28 ech hro pek 
82 Glassaugh 998 23 do or pek 1219 69 92 274 98 do  pek 
83 1 23 do  brovrpek 1495 60 93 277 98 do peksou 
84 4 20 ch pekvoe ivv0 45 99 Oaklands 295 11 ch or pek 
35 Kotuagedera 7 28 do bro pek 2800 33 bid | 100 898 12 do bro pek 
86 10 21 do peice 1995 3U 101 301 16 do pek 
37 O¥ 12. 9 do red leaf $0 23 102 K 3:4 12hfech dust 
89 Ferndale 19 13 do © or pek 11.0 38 104 Polgahakande 310 15 ch bro or pek 
90 22 12 do  pekoe lo 3b 105 313 25 do bro pek 


Cc, 


withd'’n- 


CEYLON PRODUCE SALES LIST. 


Lot. Box. Pkgs. Name. Ib. 
106 Labugama 316 37hfch bro pek 180 
107 319 20 ch pek 1900 
108 322 16 do pe- sou 1360 
110 Ambalawa 328 2Shf-ch bro pek 1456 
aii 331 19 do pek 855 
112 Dartry 334 21 ch fans 1575 
115 Silverton 343 47 hf-ch bro pek 2260 
116 346 33 ch pek 2475 
117 349 9Lhf-ch bro pek 4742 
118 352 46 ch pek 3450 
126 RIT 376 9 ch pek 90 
125 Rayigam 382 23 ch bro pek 2800 
123 385 18 1.0 or pe« 1539 
130) 3:8 13 do pek 1105 
131 “91 8 dv pek sou 720 
135 Medde Uva 403 12 ch boorpex 1566 
1 bf-ch 
136 406 12 e8 bro pek 1284 
137 409 12 do pek 1200 
141 Dore galla 421 17 ch bro or pek 1700 
142 424 12 do bro pek 1235 
143 427 40 do bro pek £400 
144 4:0 10 do pek £06 
145 2 §33 10hf-ch bro mix rt) 
146 Maddegedera 438 %6 ch bro pek 2600 
Liz 439 34 do or pek 3400 
148 $42 26 eh pek 2600 
149 445 32 do pek sou 3100 
150 448 9Qhfch dust 720 
151 451 12 ch bro mix 11:0 
154 Mahaousa 460 IDhi-ch dust 1616 
165 Bargany 463 24hfch broorpek 1320 
155 i 466 13 do cor pek 1300 
157 . 469 18 do ek 1530 
158 Yarrow 472 58hf-ch bro pex £968 
149 Kelani $75 35 ch bra pek 2800 
160 478 17 do bro or pek 1700 
161 481 22 do pek 1870 
162 4°94 20 do pek sou 1300 
we KGA 505 1) ch bro pek 1150 
174 FLD, in estate 
mark 520 9 ch bro tea 860 
1 hf-ch 
175 523>' 2) "eh unas 955 
175a 8 do unas 880 
176 526 23 hf-ch dust 2070 
177KOT 5:9 7 ch pek 755 
178 H, in estate 
murk 632 38 ch pek 1620 
179 Amnanda‘e 535 15 hf-ch broorpek &70 
180 58 22 do or pek 1254 
181 541 17 do pek 884 
182 544 22 do »@k sou 1°76 
1s3 MGS 547 13° ch dust 12°7 
344 BT 550 15 ch pe dust 1495 
13 GAL 553.7 ch pek sou 735 
186 Clova 536 17hf-ch pek 850 
SMALL LOTS. 
BH. Benham & Co. 
Lot Box. Pkys. Name. Ib. 
10 New Rasa- 
galla 367 3*"ch fans £30 
(Messrs. Forbes & Waiker| 
ot. Bos. Pkgsi Name, Ib. 
5 Karabus 
nawa, 55 6hich pek sou 300 
6 583 °'2 do sou 1C0 
“NB 6L Sbfch  bhrotea 5375 
40) Thedden 70 6 ch pek sou 540 
al 73 2 do dust 300 
13 V, in estate 
mark 79 obfich dust 400 
44 Lindapatna 82 6° ch bro or pek 380 
15 cd 66 ca or peh 600 
ny) 91 2 do dust 160 
18 P 94).20 ch fais 260 
19. 97 3 -do dust 480 
20 Frogmore 10) 12hfch or pek 4-0 
23 109 1 do dust 80 
-34 Roscrea 142 Ll ch bro or pek 605 
37 L566). do pek sou 540 
38 154 3 ado dust 240 
39 AG 157 11 hf-ch bro pek 660 
40 160 9 do pek 450 
42 163 2 do pek sou £80 
46 Barnbam 173 6 ch  bropek 630 
48 1s4 6 do or pek 570 


3 
Loe, Box. Pkgs. Name. Ibe. 
56 2065 1 ch dust 390-36 
6t Kitulgalla 232 3hf-ch pek sou 180 26 
66 285. 2) ch dust 240 24 
77 ~Yrex 271 3 do dust 300 
87 Teevaloya 301 4 ch pek 360 BP 
$8 504 8 do dust 334 24 
94 Spring Valley 822 2 ch fans 256-32 
106 Tona ombe 310 Ghf-ch dust 5402 
104 Weyunga- 
watte $52 8 ch pek sou 6108 
108 855 5bfch dust 400 25 
lll PGA 873 10 ch sou 650 23 
112 376 7Thfch dust 550 25 
113 AG 379 4 ch pek sou £00 23 
114 382 2 do dust 274 2b 
115 385 1 do bro tea 100 26 
116 KW 888 4 ch bre lea 476 25 
7 391 1 do dust 151 2h 
118 394 1 do red leaf 1363 
122. Mawiliganga- 
witte 408 4hf-ch dust 360 25 
14 REW 412 6hf-ch  pek 258 30 
138 Palmerston 439 4hf-ch dust 320 30 
140 NBD 460 7 ch bro mix 630 29 
141 463 7 do unas 665 22 
142 466 5Shf-ch bro pek fans 375 29 
154 S 5O2n"8 ch sou 276 2 
156 Morankande 598 3hf-ch dusf 270k 
162. Mahayaya (Venesta 
Chests) 626 6hf-ch bro or pek 350 34 
163 529 8 do bro pek 472 86 
165 535 8 do pek sou 440 23 
166 638 2 do sou 116 26 
167 641 1 do dust 100 25 
178 Cooroondco- 
watte 574 10 hf-ch bro pek 55037 
190 Oldmadegama 610 6 do 5.uU 75 2M 
19L 613 6hf-ch bro pek 480 31 
192 616 2 ch dust 200 25 
193 D 619 6 do sou 5:0 24 
194 Kakriskande 62 3 do _ bropek 290. 37 
196 628 2 du pyek sou 16) yf 
204 Penrhos 652 6 do pes sou 400 ~=—-.28 
205 655 3hf-ch pe. dust 213 24 
213 NellaOolla 697 3 ch red leaf 235 22 
v1l4 Erlsmere 682. 9 ch bro or pek 540 48 
217 69 5 do  pek sou 450 
218 694 2 do dust 160 26 
22: Harrington 706 7h ch orpek fau2 .490 31 
228 709° 3 ch pek B 270 32 
224 Aol dy dust 150 26. 
228 Maha Uva 724 Lhf-ch pe::fans TOD 
220 727 3 do dust 2°5 29 
27 WDR 781 2hfi-ch bro pek 110 33 
248 Tempoe 784 4 ch pek 840 20 badt 
257 Halwatura 811 3hf-ch dust 285 28 
258 V 814 4 ch or pek 372 3t bid 
259 C& K 877 bht-ch pek 250 28 bid 
260 XXX 82) 1 do nek 53 26 
277 Poengalla, 871 4 do dust 369 27 
279 Relugas 877 4 do dust 500 2A 
285 Treby 895 5hf-ch fans 30 & 
286 898 5 co dust 400 a7 
{Messrs. Somerville &# Co] 
Lot Box. Pkgs. Name. lb. 
1 Penrith 1 6 ch unas 432 a 
2 ABC 4 2 ch bro pek 328 «2h bid 
3 hf ch 
4 Dryburgh 10 9 ch pek sou 680 2 
6 Gangwarily 16 5hf-ch dust 400 25 
8 226 ch red leaf 450 24 
9 PTN, in estate 
mark 25 8hf-ch bro pek 418 26 
11 : 81.4 do tans 2345 23 
12 34 1 do dist 82 22 
13 ASW 87 8htch bro pek 150 26 
14 40 4 Qo pek 200 23 
16 §6 3 do fans 135 20 
20 Mary Hill 8 3hf-ch bro mix 27 24 
21 Mahatenne 61 4 ch pek sou 360 26 bea 
22 61 1 do dust 100 26 
23 67 Lhfch red leaf £6 20 
28 SRK 82-4 ch dust 600 25 
a9 85 1 do loro tea 100 23 
34 KG A, in estate 
mark 109 8 bro tea 300 18 
B5 103 1 do bro pek fans i30 26 
36 196 1 do pek dust 150 26 
40 Illukettia 118 2 ch gov 172 23 
41 C,in estate 
mark 121 13hf-ch pek sou 650 26 
42 8 124 7hfch dust 550 25 
43 127 do br tea B50 25 
44 & 150 Shf-ch dust 240 25 
4% 138 4 do bro tea 200 29 


A CEYLON PRODUCE SALES LIST. 


Lot, Box. Pkgs. Name. lb. ec. Lot Box. Pkgs. Name. Ia sat ods 
49 RCW F, ines- 11 KT 87°11 ch). “sow On 95 
tata mark 145 4 ch bro pek fans 400 27 122 EKadella Ms2t4 a0 pek sou 260 ’7 
50 °° 148 3 hf-ch’ dust 210 24 123 12). 7hi-ch dust 560 25 
64 Jak Tree Hill 160 2hfch pek sou 20 27 124 MR 124. 7 ch bro pek fans 63 +1 bid 
5 163 3 do fans NOamenezs 126 Riseland 130 2 do broorpek 200 27 
60 Auburn 178° 2hf-ch dust 16024 127 133.7 do bro pek 620 31 
GA 181 3 do fans 210 26 128 136 7 do pekoe 620 26 
74 WRambodde 220 15 hf-ch pek sou 675 29 129 139 6 do peksou 480 24 
95 223 1 do aust 90 26 V1 Akkara Tutum 151 6 do fans 5 23 
76 226 2 do fans 140) a 18 154 1 do dust 100 =—_23 
‘85 Avisawella 253 6 ch fans 600") 127 36 Gonavy 166 4 do  peksou 380 33 
a N«rangoda 263 4 ch ~ dust 34025 137 1:39 =4hf-ch dust 420 25 
64 Hatduwa 280 6 ch Jans 600 28 138 172° °2 ch congon 150 25 
95 v3 4 do sou 300 22 141 Marakona lsl 1 do dust 160 24 
96 °K, in estate 
Dinhuss 286° 2 on bro or pek ae a A ee = 
2:9 7 do unas Wp 2 + + + 
93 29° Zhf-ch dust 170 9 | CEYLON COFFEE SALES IN LONDON, 
103 K 207 5 ch red leaf 434 a8 a 
6 25 Y 
ate ieee oe B a ore HEY ne o4 | (From Our Commercial Corresponden:). 
114 340 6 do bro tea 570 24 MincinG LANE, Feb. 9th. 
119. W, in estate om 2 ae 
ava $55 1hf-ch bro or pek 60 37 Sanuki Maru.”—Mousagalla A, 1 barrel sold 
120 458 1 do bro pek 53 39 at 100s; ditto B, 3 casks sold at ¥8s; ditto C,1 
125 RIT ae 5 a pte pek a oe ee sold at 62s cone PB, 1 tierce sold at 1U1s; 
127 2 c ‘ ws itto 1 tierce sold 44; Gowrakellie 1, 1 cask 
oe Medde Uva re Beek ae aha ans ee pid | Sold at 107s; ditto 2, 4 casks and 1 tierce out; 
134 40: 3 ch orpek 233 ditto S, 1 cask sold at 56s; ditto PB, 1 ticrce 
153 Mahaousa 475 8hfch  pek fans 660 = 27 sold at 117s; GKK T, in estate mark, 1 barrel 
164 P. tulpana 490 :2hfech beo pek 60 30 sold at 16s; ditto GKE 2, 1 tierce and 1 barvel 
165 493 9 do pek eae sold at 52s 6d; ditto S, 1 cask sold at 36s; ditto 
166 coe 4 a8 Bea eg a PB, aN barrel sold at 56s ; ana Ale F,1 cask 
eS ee ne) ise WO 9 2 and 1barrel sold at 106s 6d; ditto B, 3casks and 
Ie Le einlos: ST ANG eto el Lbarrel sold at 93s; ditto 2, 4 casks and 1 tierce 
tutemucx 517 6 ch pek Gil =—-20 sold at 38s; ditto S, 1 tierce sold at 50s; ditto 
1 hi-ch es PB, 1 cask sold at 117s; WHG ‘I, in estate mark, 
187 Clova, 559 3hfch fans IRB 2B 1 cask sold at 45s. 
COFFEE should still advance. Wheat fall 
as supplies heavy. Cotton is doubtful. Sugar 
[Mr. B. John.] stocks big. 
Lot, Box. Pkgs. Name. lb, ¢. eee 
L R,inest. mark 755 3 hf-ch CEYLON COCOA SALES IN LONDON. 
cote en Re Te Ae 
2 Bellongalla 758 10 ¢ pek sou 60 “Sanuki Maru.”—Hylton OO, 44 bags sold at 
ay FON ROR TA a cu RITE er 81s 6d; 36 bags sold at 74s $d; ditto B, 6 bags 
5 Lunugalla 767 12 do bropek = 600-32 sold at 50s 6d; ditto Brown, 1 bag sold at 57s; 
qT: 5 773. 5 ch. pek sou 310-26 ditto S, 3 bags sold at 6ls 6d; ditto S, 2 bags 
10 Vincit 782 7 do peksou 630-26 sold at55s 6d; Lin estate mark, 50 bags sold at 
1 , 785 6 do bro pek fans 660 28 65s; OS, in estate mark, 54 bags sold at 69s 6d. 
12 ie ‘ ae Eas ae aa ‘“‘Omra.’—Bellagolla, in estate mark, 17 bags 
He pom De Spike aoe oan 675.5 sold at 82s 6d; Ratwatte Ceylon, in estate mark, 
19 Coslande 808 4 do  peksou 380 = 5 bags sold at 57s 6d; Ettapolla, Ceylon, in 
Pye 812 1 do  congou 95 =—-28 estate mark, 18 bags sold at 83s 6d; Arampolla, 
a1 .. 815 1 do fans 0-29 Ceylon, 7 bags sold at 81s; ditto B, 7 bags sold at 
25 Galloola 827 2 do dust au 26 | 74s 6d; A Wewelmadde, Ceylon, in estate mark, 
35 WH £57 S8hf-ch bro pek a) 1, 30 bags sold at 88s 6d; ditto 2,6 bags sold at 
36 SD ea GRD ES Be aioe 68s 6d; ditto T, 5 bags sold at 69 
37 863 4 do dust 364 25 Sue CEO) 9 so ' Giei Deksh | 
40 Wahagapitia §72 2 ch dust 284 26 Machaon. —Gangaroowa, A, 20 bags sold at 
44 “Alpl»Kunde &8t 8 do sou 67225 84s; B, 43 bags sold _at 388s 6d. 
5k Koslande 905 4 do pek sou 38031 “Sanuki Maru.’—Elangapitiya A, 24 bags sold 
52 98 i do  congou 95 28 at 84s; 1, 2 bags sold at 57s 6d; Marakona 1, 73 
Bie UMA necak ee iin 93. | - bags sold at 81s; II, 9 bags sold at 61s 6d; III, 
66 (Callander 90 12 do pekoe 600-24 4 bags sold at 49s 6d; Pansalatenne 1, 24 bags 
67 953 5 do  peksou 225° | 31 sold at 83s 6d; 8 bags sold at 69s; 2, 2 bags sold 
68 956 2 do fans 120 98 at 54s; 2, 1 bag sold_at 51s; 1 bag sold at 57s; 
02 959 2 do dust 160 25 1 bag sold at 50s; Benveula 1, 3 bags out; 2 
75 Whyddon 977 & ch  pek sou ID ee bags sold at 60s 6d; 8 bags sold at 59s 6d. 
76 980 2 do dust BE “Glenshiel,’—56 bags out at 88s 
61 WHR 995 5 do dust 510 25 “Sanuki M LGondodsAilah oan 
48 Anamollai 16 1hf-ch dust 8 2d anuki Maru.—Coodoogalla, ags sold at 
% Hiralouvah 37 2 do fans 13027 80s; Kepitigalla, 12 bags out at 85s; 3 bags sold 
-26 40 1 do dust 90 = 24 at 62s; ditto 5 bags sold at 61s 6d; 8 bags sold 
9 YK 46 box  orpek 1 64? , |'at dls 6d. 
99 Oakwell 49 5 ch bro pek pe) eoo bid ‘*Glenshiel.”—D B & Co., 427, in estate mark, 26 
AO Tees Ap Saree oe a bags out at 82s 6d; ditto B, 16 bags sold at 68s; 
1(5 Pelpotanoya 67 2hf-ch sou 100 623 ~~ | ditto C, 18 bags out at 79s; ditto B, 23 bags sold 
107 Buvey 73 11 do  bropek 638 33bid | at 70s. 


OBSERVER PRINTING WORKs. 


& 


TEA, COFFEE, CINCHONA, COCOA, AND (CARDAMOM SALES. 


No. 9 


Cotomso, 


Marcu 12, 1900. 


Prick :—123 cents each 3 copies, 
30 cents ; 6 copies 4 rupee- 


COLOMBO SALES OF TEA 


LARGE LOTS. 
£. Benham & Co. 
[11,875 1b.] 


Ib 


1350 
23900 
2565 
2400 
1350 


Lot. Bax. Pkgs Na.ne. 
1 Hornsey 9 15 ch pek sou 
3 Halgolle 15 29 ch bro pek 
4 18 27 do or pek 
5 21 24 do pek 
6 24 15 do pek sou 
Messrs. Forbes & Walker. 
[545,003 Ib.) 
Lot. Box. Pkgs. Name. 
2 Andraneniya 910 12 ch bro pek 
7 Sirikandura 925 10 do bro pek 
8 928 11 do  pek 
12 OBEGC, in 
est. mark 
Stellenberg 940 29 ch pek sou 
13 943 9 do dus6 
14 Nakiadeaniya 946 32 ch bro pek 
15 949 28 do  pek 
16 952 12 do bro pek 
fans 
17 Kincora 955 29 ch bro pek 
18 958 61 do pek 
19 : 961 °9 do pek No. 2 
24 Rockside 976 6 ch dust 
30 Galkanda 904 16 ch bro pek 
31 997 9 do pek 
35 Summer Hill 1009 44hfch bro or pek 
36 J012 34 eh pek 
37 ; 115 32 do pek sou 
46 Naseby 1042 30hf-ch bro or pek 
47 1045 16 do © or pek 
48 1048 16 do pekoe 
49 1051 18 do pek sou 
56 Nansfielid 1072 51 hich bro pek 
57 1075 24 ch  pek 
58 1878 9 do pek sou 
59 Agra Oya 1081 15 ch bro pek 
60 1084. 15 do or pek 
6L 1087 20 «do pek 
63 Ella Oya 1093 22 ch bro pek 
64 1096 17 do pek 
65 1099 12 do pek sou 
67 1105 12 do bro pek 
fans 
68 Talgaswela 1108 11 ch bro or pek 
69 1lil 15 do bro pek 
70 i114 23 do or pek 
71 1117 25 ado pek 
72 1120 23 do pe sou 
75 Nilloom: ly 
OB EC, in est. 
mark 1129 25 ch or pek 
16 1132' 23 do bro pek 
77 1185 10 da bro or pek 
78 1138 10 do pek 
79 1141 10 do pek sou 
82 Deyanilla 1150 18 ch’ bro pek 
83 1153 13 do pek 
87 Knavesmire 1165 29hf-ch or pek 
88 1168 33 ch bro pek 
89 1171 38°do  pek 
90 1174 25 do  pek 
91 El Teb 1177 19 hf-ch dust 
92 Glendon 1180 42 ch bro pek 
93 1183 33 do pek 
94 1186 28 do pek sou 
95 1189 15 do sou 
99 Tambiligalla 1201 48hfch bro or pek 
100 : 1204 20 ch pek 
104 CCo. 1216 8 ch bro pek 
105 : 1219 8 do pek 
108 Devonford i228 21hf-ch bro or pek 
109 ; 1231 12 ch  peksou 
110 Monkswood 1234 °4hfch bro pek 
111 1237.26 do bro -pek 
112 1240 36. do orpek 
13h, 1243 24 ch  pek 
114 DS 12468 do peksou 
115 Anningkan- 


bid 


Luv. Box. 
de 1249 
119 Dunbar 1261 
120 1264 
121 1267 
125 Ingrogalla 1279 
126 1282 
127 Munukattia 
Crylon, in est 
mark 1285 
128 Doranakan- 
de 2288 
131 1297 
137 OB EC, in est. 
raark, Forest 
Creek 1315 
138 1318 
139 1321 
140 1324 
141 1327 
142 Holton 1330 
143 1333 
147 Sramford 
Hill 1345 
148 1343 
149 1351 
150 1354 
152 Corfu 1360 
153 1363 ° 
154 1366 
158 Digdola 1378 
159 1381 
160 KP W 1384 
i6l [387 
162 1390 
165 Beausejour 1399 
166 1402 
169’ Kennington 1411 
174. Torwood 1426 
175 1429 
176 1432 
ii 1435 
178 Castlereagh 1438 
179 i 1441 
180 1444 
18i St. Paul 1447, 
182 1450 
183 1453 
LG F, in est. 
mark 1456 
1459 
Palmerston 1462 
1465 
1468 
Queenslana 1471 
1474 
1477 
1480 
Theydon 
Sois 1492 
1495 
1498 
St, Heliers . 1510 
1513 
Loinorn 1628 
1531 
Polatagama 1534 
1537 
1510 
1543 
1546 
Dammeria 1562 
1555 
1558 
1561 
1564 
Erracht 1576 
é 1579 
226 1582 
24 1585 
230 Gampaha ~ 1594 
2: 1597 
BY. 1600 
é 1603 
234 Pallagodda 1606 
235 1609 
236 1612 
237 1615 
238 1618 
239 MahaUva 1621 
240 1624 
241 1627 
242 1630 


Pkgs. 


23. ch 
23 hf-ch 
23 do 
16. ch 
10. ch 
15 do 


9 bf-ch 


45 hf-ch 
33 hf-ch 


12 hi-ch 
17 do 
14 hf ch 
14 do 
id ch 


21 ch 


Name, 


bro pek . 2300 
bro cr pek 1150 
or pek 1104 


pek 1280 
bro pek 1000 
pek 1275 
dust 720 
bro pek 900 
pek 720 
bro or pek 2100 
bro pek 2400 
or pek 2200 


pek Ne. 1 2970 
pek No. 2 4100 


bro pek 1425 
pek 960 
bro pek 2700 
or pek 1435 
pek 2970 
rek sou 850 
bro pek 1100 
pek 2600 
pek gou 900 
pek 1500 
pek sou 765 
bro pek 240U 
or pek 2530 
pek 4345 
bro pek 1691 
nek 1950 
fans 720 
biv pek 5040 
pek 2520 
pek sou 2000 
sou 800 
bro pek 2600 
or pek 2296 
pek 1680 
bro pek 2624 
pek 2808 
pek sou 123 

sou 1200 
dust 1420, 
bro pek 700 
brovrpek 700 
pek 1260 
bro pek 700 
bro ovrpek 715 
or pek 720 
pek 1800 
bro pek 1200 
pek 1520 
pek sou 1105 
bro or peEK 1568 
pek 1520 
pek sou 1995 
dust 1200 
bro pek 6390 
or pek 4560 
pek 6290 
pek sou 1760 
fans 3515 
bro or pek 720 
or pek 2400 
bro pek 3190 
pek 2300 
pek sou 1170 
bro or pek 2470 
bro pek 2100 
pek 2700 
pek sou 1520 
bro or pek 4070 
or pek 2185 
pek 2400 
pek sou 990 
bro or pek 2400 
bro pek 3300 
or pek 2610 
pek 2250 
pek sou 2970 


bro or pek 1620 


or pek 728 
pek 1800 
pek sou 960 


Ib. 


bid 
3 bid 


r) 7. J 
2 CEYLON. PRODUCE SALES LIST. 
Pko 
Lot Box. Pkgs. Name. Ds ance Lo’. Box. Pkgs. Name Ib. 
249 = Clunes 1651 16 ch bro or pek 1690 32 
250 1654 15 do bropek 1425 31 ana se 565 11 ch  pek 2000 
1 167 20 do or pek 1600 32 | 6 Dikmukalana 577 35 hf-ch bro pek 1925 
252 1660 50 do  pek 4009 30 7 580 30 do or pek 1500 
253 . 1663 9 do  peksou 855 27 es 583 29 do | pek 1460 
260 Ganapalla- 1684 10 ch  orpek 900 34 1 no 586 22 do  pek sou 1056 
261 1687 13 do  broorpek 1170 33bid | 10 Harangalla 589 33 ch bro pek 3135 
262 1690 40 do pek 3200 30 11 : 592 383 do k 2640 
263 1693 10 do pek sou 750 28 12 Kelani 595 35 do  bropek 2800 
264 1696 24 do — hro pek 2160-29 13 598 16 do  broorpek 1600 
265 16u9 7 do bro pes | 14 601 31 do pek 2635 
fans 700 28 | 15 604 2) do ek sou 1800 
267 Carfax | 1705 15 do broorj;ek 1500 47 16 Ravana 607 4? hf-ch bropek 2310 
268 1708 31 do or pek 2799 48 17 610 42 do  pek 1890 
269 1711 20 do pek 1800 40 | 18 613 24 do  pek sou 1080 
270 Dunkeld 1714 63hf-ch broorpek 3780 39 | 19 Yahalatenne 616 42 ch ‘ro pek 2200 
271 1717 33 ch ' orpek 3135 87 20 619 26 do pek 2600 
272 172) 25 do pek - 2250 37 | 21 622 10 do  pek sou 800 
277. Barrington 1735 13 do  unast 1170 28 Bs Nyanza 628 10 ch ro pek 1000 
278 Putupaula 1738 19hf-ch broorpek 1140 9 33 | 24 631 12 do  crpek 1080 
279 1741 65 ch bropek 5850 232bid | 29 634.17 do pek 1700 
280 1744 34 do pek 2550 32 28 i 637 8 do  peksou 760 
281 1747 17 do’ peksou 1190 29 | 30 THAdeS 649/22 ch bropek — 2200 
285 Arapolakandel759 66 do bropek 5910 34bid | 31 652 21 do  pek 2945 
286 1762 40, do’ pek 3200 «82 bid | 32 655 8 do pek sou 800 
294 Waratenne 1786 13hf-ch broorpek 715 31’ | 37 Kosghahena- 670 10 ch bro pek 10 0 
295 1789 14 ch pek 1190 29 [SBN ates 673 16 do  pek 1600 
296 Oreen 1792.19 do broorpek 1050 45bid | 44 Kirribelle 691 52 ch broorpek 3276 
297 1795 16 do bropek 1760 36bid | 45 694 37 do or pek 3700 
298 1798 18 do or pek 1620 41bid | 46 697 48 do kK 4464 
299 1801 21 do  pek 1890 36 | 47 Polgahakande 700 23 ch bro pek 1956 
300 Ketadola 1804 10 do bropek 1000 29 48 703 44 do — pek 3520 
301 1807 12 do pek 1140 26 bid | 94 Rahatungoda 721 21hfch bro pek 1050 
302 1810 8 do pek sou 720 24 55 724 20 do or pek 1000 
306 Kallawatte 1822 56hf-ch or pek 2800 48bid | 5 L 727 28 do pek 1400 
307 Deaculla 1825 41 do bropek 2205  39bid | 58 Colombia 733 23hf-ch broorpek 1150 
308 1828 34 ch  pek 2380 37 59 736 50 do or pek 2250 
309 1831 15 do pek sou 1050 33 60 739 39 do pek 1735 
310 1434 12hf-ch dust 960 26 63 Welgampola 748 i3hf-ch pek 728 
311 North Cove 1837 13 ch peksou 1300 27 64 751 14 do  pek sou 784 
314 BDWP 1846 2 hf-ch tropeki 1680 32 7 Yarrow 72 71hf-ch bropek 3976 
322 Tymawr 1870 47 do or pek 2350 39bid | 72 775 72 do pek 3600 
323 1873 21 do broorpek 1155 40bid | 75 HJS 784 22hf-ch pek 1320 
324 1876 53 do pek 2385 38 77 Hapugasmulle 799 15 ch bro pek 1650 
325 1879 35 do peksou 1575 35 78 y 793 18 do  pek 1710 
326 . Ascot 1882 74 ch bro pek 6660 3ibid | 3£ Marigold 80: 49hfch bropek 2495 
327 1885 32 do broorpek 3200 33 83 808 17 do pe: sou 850 
398 1888 .21 do pek 1890 30 bid | 85 Nuawella 814 51 hf-ch bro pek 2805 
329 1891 16 do peksou 1440 28 86 817 60 do pek 2640 
333 Gallawatte 1903 13 do  bropek 12385 933 a Se 840 10 ch pek sou 851) 
334 1906 19 do  pek 1615-332 88 Tientsin 823 16 ch pek sou 1280 
337 Harrow 1915 40 do broorpek 2400 41 | 89 825 7 do dust 916 
338 1918 38 ch  pek 3300 37 91 Bollagalla 832 23 ch bro pek 2200 
339 1921 12 do pek ou 1080 34 92 835 19 do pek 1520 
341 Dunkeld 1927 21hf-ch pekfans 1470 28 93 8388 14 do peksou 1120 
342 1930 13 do dust 1170 26° 101 Mora Ella 862 14hfch or pek 700 
343 Clyde 1933 36 ch bropek 3420 35 102 865 29 do bro orpek 1682 
344 19:6 25 do pek 2250 32 103 SBE 2 a cain bee 2 
345 1939 9 do  broorpek 945 31 aoe 871 19 ch peksou 1425 
351 Pine Hill 1957 19hf-ch broorpek 1235 40 105) New. Valley) 7814.25! chy aero enpenm apn 
352 1960 36 do or pek 2160 37bia | 106 877 25 do or pek 2250 
353 1963 40 ch  pek 3000 35 10% 880 25 do  pek 2560 
371 Robgill ©2017 17 do peksou 1445 36 108 883 20 do peksou 1800 
372 Telbedde 2.20 7 do bro or pek 770 33 110 NIT 884 16 ch unas No.2 1440 
374 2026 8 do pek 720 32 111 Siriniwasa 892 23 ch bro pek 2415 
375 Ardlaw and 112 895 28 do pek 2800 
Wishford 2029 16 do broorpek 1728 36 113 898 20 do pek sou 1800 
376 2032 45hf-ch orpek No.12250 41 117 Hanagama 910 14 ch bropek = 1400 
377 2085 24 ch or pek 1992 36 118 913 35 do  pek 3420 
378 2038 27 do  pek 2349 36 121 Hopewell 922 i5hf-ch broorpek 795 
386 Morankande 2062 20hf-ch broorpek 1120 34 122 925 15 do bro pek 750 
387 2065 15 ch or pek 1275 35 123 928 75 do  pek 3450 
388 2068 22 do pek 1980 32 Ee eC 931 46 do peksou 2070 
389 2071 13 do pek sou 1170 30 127 Avisawella 940 36 ch bro pek 3600 
390 High Forest 2074 62hf-ch or pek No.12860 66 128 943 41 do pek 3485 
391 2077 41 do or pek 2056 46 129 946 43 do peksou 2440 
392 20:0 40 do pek 184042 ueO a BAD ne doi tg MUSE eal 
393 Seenagolla 2083 12 do  broorpek 720 38 131 Rayigam £52 27 ch bropek 2700 
394 2036 14 do orpekNo.l 770 40 a Po RGN TREE AT 
395 2089 14 do pek TOMS 18 SBS acre dope WER igo 
397 SP 2095 27 do  orpek 1350 34 134 961 8 do perk sou 720 
398 2198 117 ch bropek 5850 32 ‘| 185 SG Se ini che AED 1040 
399 2101 #3 do pek 6225 29 bid 136 Selvawatte 767 15 ch bro pek 1500 
400 2104 22 do peksou 1584 27bid | 137. _ 970 9 do  pek 900 
AOL 9107 “7 “dol! fans 840 27 140 Blinkbonnie 979 28hfch bro pek 1680 
402 2110 5 do fans 750 25 a oy ER ER WON SS 3608 
403 Old Madde- 143 Ravenscraig 988 27 ch or pek 2295 
gama, 9113 24hf-ch or pek 1560 34bia | 144 991 11 do bro pek 990 
te 2116 26 ch  pek 1950 31 bid ue ee 2B tee es 2u0 
2'19 10 do if i i c ‘ans 20 
aby MY) ie 12 Silverton 16 75hf-ch bro pek 3750 
Z 19 323 ¢ ek 2: 
(Messrs. Somerville & Co.— 164 Deniyaya 22, 32 ch pek pek 3000 
25 25 do ek 250! 
a : 209,136 1b.] 166 G, in estate "i 
ot. Box. Pkgs. Name. lb. ec pans 28°13 ch dust 1277 
- % : : 162 Roekwela 46 12 ¢ 

1 Wilpita 562 12 ch bro pek 1200 =30 TES or pebeus top 


34 bid 


31 bid 


29 bid 
30 bid 


bro pek fans 1950 


CEYLON PRODUCE. SALES. LIST. 3 
Lot, Box. Pkgs. Name. bee: Lot. Box. Pkgs. Name... Ib. c. 
164 ADR 52 7 ch orpek fans 700 25 bid | 133 Ottery 580 21 ch broorpek 2310 36 
165 Elchice 55. 66hfch bro pek 3080 31 bid | 134 583 22 do or pek 1870 38 bid 
166 58 25 do: pek 1250 29 bid | 135 586 39 do  pekoe 3900 34 bid. 
[Mr. BE. John.—214,2621b.] SMALL LOTS. 
Lot. Box. Pkgs, Name. Ib:) e: GS 
= q 
1 DND, inestate E. Benham & Co. 
mark iF ist u mech fans uBe Be Lot Box, Pkgs. .. Name. lb. c. 
4 Bellongalla c pekoe 30 
7 Goslande 202 19hf-ch bropek 1045.37 2 Hornsey isch fans eda Pas 
8 205 15 ch  pekoe 1530 33 bia 7 Halgolle 27 3 ‘ch fans 33027 
12 Glentilt 217 29 do _ bropek 2900 42 8 30 2 do dust 300,25 
13 220 a3 es pense i 1300 39 SS aR a ea 
14 oslande 223 19.hi-c _bro pe 1045 36 
15 sg 226 17 eh pekoe ‘ 1530 33 bid (Messrs. Forbes &{Walker| 
19 238. 12 do ro pe 1200 33 bid ‘ 
ach v 241. 8 do  pekoe 300. 30 Lot. Box. Pkgs. Name, lb, ¢, 
24 Mocha 253 24 do bro or pek 2400 52 bid 1 GO, in estate 
25 256 1L do or pek 990 50 mark 207 12hf-ch unassorted 540 24 
26 259 20 do  pekoe 1900 43 3 Andradeniya 913 6 ch _ pek 600 31 
27 262 10 do fans 750 31 4 916 2 do pek sou 180 28 
28 Ohiya 265 12. do ° peksou 1u80 33 5 919 ihfch sou 50), 52.25 
31 Gangawatte 274 16 do orpek 1600 39 6 922 1 do pekdust 80 25 
32 ; , 277. 27 hf-ch_ | bro or pek 1755 40 9 Sinkandura 931 6. ch pek sou 540 28 
33 ”2S0 26 ch pekoe 2210 37 10 934 3 do bro pekfans 292 28 
34 205. 8 do pek sou 720 34 11 937 1 do dust 125 24 
36 Dickapittia 289 28 do bro pek 2800 34 bid 20 Kincora 964 9 do fans 630 30 
37 292 40 do pekoe 4000 31 bid 1 967 3 do dust 270 24 
39 Brownlow 998 30hf-ch broorpek 1710. 45 -22 Rockside 970) zich! jy.soue 2 560 =. 26 bid 
40 301 31 ch or pek 3100 40 23 973 3 do bro mix 270 23 
41 304 43 do pekoe 3870 38 25 979 5 do bro pek fans 600 29 
42 307 11 do peks u 935 33 32 Galkanda 1000 5 ch pek sou 450 26 
43 Nahavilla 310 46 do bro pek 4600 39 bid 33 1003 1 do bro pekfans 100 25 
44 313° 21 do pekve 2100 35 34 1006 2 do dust 240 24 
45 . 316 21 do pek sou 2100 32 50 St. Edwards 1054 10 ch bro or pek 610-33 
46 Glasgow 319 45 do bro or pek 3825 45 51 1057 11 do bro pek 616 32 
47 322 26 do or pek 1872 49 52 1060 10 do pek 560 29 
48 325 15 do pekoe 1305 41 53 1063 5 do pek sou 265 28 
49 328 11 do pek sou 1100 39 54 1066 Lhf-ch bropekfans 50 29 
50 Agra Ouvah 331 79hf-ch broorpek 4977 43 55 1069 2 do dust 100 25 
51 334 22 ch  orpek 2090 42 62 Agra Oya 1090 7 ch — peksou 630 28 
52 337 12 do  pekoe 1080 38 66 Ella Oya 1102 1 ch dust 75 = 26 
54 Rondura 343 31 do bro pek 3100 33 73 Springwood 1123 7 ch congou 595 25 
55 346 25 do- or pek 2250 34 bid 74 SW 1126 1 do red leaf 95 21 
56 349 55 do  pekoe 4400 =29bid | 80 Nilloomally, 
57 352 44 do  peksou 3520 28 O BC, in est. 
58 355) 1 au dust 840 26 mark 1144 2hfich dust 190 25 
59 AgraOuvah 358 69hf-ch brocrpek 4416 46 8L Shrubs Hill 1147 1 ch _ pek 85 30 
60 361 34 do orpek 1870 46 84 Deyanilla 1156 ch  fams 360-28 
61 364 20 do pekoe 1040 39 85 1159 2hf-ch dust 160 24 
62 SG 367 10 ch dust 1700-24 bid | 86 116% -r-ch ~—s sou 90 27 
63 Bellongaila 370 10 do pekoe 800 29 96 G 1192, 3. do dust 405 25 
69 Yakka 383 13 do bro or pek 1404 34 97 1195 1 do bro pek fans 120 28 
70 391 8 do or pek 768 35 98 PP 1198 2 ch bro tea 192 19 
71 394 18 do  pekoe 1620 382 101 Tembiligalla 1207 4 ch  peksou 360 =. 28 
73 BD 400 22 do pek fans 3080 27 bid 102, 1210 3hfch fans 180 26 
74 403 & do dust 1360 24 bid 103 1213 1 ch dust 90 27 
76 Claremont 409 19 do bro or pek 1805 34 106 C Co. 1222 4 ch pek sou 380 24 
77 412 10 do pekoe 900 31 107 1225 1 do dust 138 24 
78 415 9 do sou 855 24 116 D, in estate 
80 Keenagaha Ella 42! 13 hi-ch bro pek fans 910 29 mark 1252 8 hf-ch sou 360 24 
81 Maskeliya 424 20 ch or pek 1800 37 bid 117 1255 13 do fans 650 27 
82 427 15 do pekoe 1350 36 118 1252 6 do dust 600 24 
87 WH 442 60hf-ch pek fans 4500 28 bid 122 DBR 1270 5hfch bro pek fans 300 32 
92 Morahela 457 17 ch bro pek 1564 36 123 1273 2 ch  peksou 160 85 
93 4 460 17 do or pek 1564 34 124 1276 Lhfch dust 76 26 
94 463 19 ‘do pekoe 1596 32 129 Doranakan- 
95 466 23 do pekoe 1932 31 de 1291 4 ch pek 380-82 
98 475 22 do pek fans 2288 32 130 1294 4 do pek No. 2 360 29 
99 478 22 do pek fans 2200 32 144 Holton 1336 8 ch pek sou 640 30 
102 D 487 10 do pek fans 1400 27 bid | 145 BA 1339 3 ch dust 240 25 
103 Mahanilu 490 37 hf-ch or pek 2035 39 146 1342 2 do red leaf 200 22 
104 493 12 do fans 864 30, 151 Stamford 
105 Suduganga 496 15 ch or pek 1350 36 bid Hill 1257 4hf-ch dust 34027 
106 499 i2hf-ch broorpek 720 46bid | 155 Corfu 1369 6 do bro pekfans 450 20 
107 502 16 ch  peksou 1360 §38Lbid | 156 Digdola 1872 4 ch bro pek 400 34 
110 Glassaugh 511 21 hf-ch or pek 1113.69 157 1375 4 do  broorpek 340 36 
111 614 23 do broorpek 1495 47 168 KPW 1393 13 hf ch pek sou 585 =. 28 
112 517 20 ch pekoe 1900 46 164 1396 2 do dust 189 25 
113 520 9 do pek sou 936 8942 167 Beausejour 1405 5 ch  peksou 400 27 
114 . Galella 523 23° do bro pek 2300 =. 38 168 1408 4hf-ch bro pekfans 240 28 
115 526 19 do pekoe 1900 34 170 Kennington 1414 5 ch unas 450 24 
117 532 Qhf-ch dust 810 27 171 - 1417 4 do dust 436 26 
122 Ferndale 5472723" =ch bro or pek 2300 37 bid 172 Kabragalla 1420 3hfch dust 255 25 
123 550 12 do pek sou 1080 = 30 bid 173 1423 7 do _ bro tea 385 20 
124 Mount Temple 553 136 hf-ch bro pek 6800 31 193 Queensland 1483 3hf-ch bro pek 
125 556 56 ch pekoe 42u0 30 ; dust 240 27 
126 559. 32 do pek sou 2304 29 194 NBD 1486 7 ch bro mix 630 24 
127 Fernlands 562 9 do sou 900 34 195 1489 6 do unas 570.24 
128 Glentilt 565 23 do bro pek 2300 39 bid 199 TB, estate 
129 568 12 do pekoe 1200 38 bid mark 1501 5 ch dust 500 24 
131 674 17hf-ch fans 1360 = 27 200 1504 3 do fans 800 27 
1322 GTB 577. 31 ch. bropek fans 2015 i 30 bid 201 1607 3 do congou 240 2 
30 hf-ch 204 O F, in estate 


4 CEYLON PRODUCE SALES LIST. 


Lot. Box. Pkgs. Name. Ib. ce. Lot, Box. Pkgs. Name. Ib. « 
mark 1516 4 ch bro pek 370 29 94 Bollagalla 841 2 ch bro tea 220 21 
205 1519 5 do  pekoe 425 28 95 844 Lhfch dust 90 = 
206 } 1522 2hf-ch pek sou 131 26 96 847 1 ch _ red leaf wo 18 
207 1595 3 “ch pek dust 290 23, 97 Batgodde B 850 2 ch bro pek 222 45 
215 Polatagama 1549 3hf-ch dust 450 24 98 853 2 ch | pek 146 «37 
#1 Dammeria 1767 2 ch dust 180 27 99 856 2 do pek No.2 124 364 
22 DM 1570 2 ch bro pek 22031 100 ’ 859 1 do _ pek dust 92 25 
923 1573. 2 do, ek 200 ©=29 109 NIT 886 2 ch umnasNo.1 220 24 
228 Erracht 1588 2 ch fe pek fans 208 26 114 Siriniwasa 901 2 ch bro pek fans 200 27 
229 1591 2 do dust . 330 24 115 904 2 do dust 310 24 
243 Maha Uva 1683 i1hf-ch  pek fans 75 27 116 907 1 do sou 90 20 
Ad 1636 3 do dust 255 87, 119 Hanagataa 916 3 ch peksou 270 Bh 
254 Glunes 1666 4 ch dust 340 25 120 MG 919 3 ch  pek sou 300 . 25 
266 BWD 1702 9hf-ch dust 675 = 28 125 Hopewell 934 7hf-ch fans 420-28 
273 Bodawa 1723 4 do bro pek 216 43896332 126 937 7 do dust 560-25 
v4 1726 8 do pek 141 «31 138 Selvawatte 973 1hfch fans 85 =. 
975 1729 4 do  peksou 188 29 139 _ 976 1 ch ~ dust 105 «2 
276 BPC 1732 6 ch red leaf 480 20 142\Blinkbonnie 985 8 ch pek sou 656 934 
982 Putupaula 1760 2 do sou 170-24 146 Ravenscraig 907 4 ch  pek sou 860 «829 
283 1753 Shf-ch dust 640 25 148 W, in estate 
284 Arapolakandel756 5 ch broorpek 550 32 bid mark 4 2hfch bro pek 120 31 
287 1765 5 do — pek sou 450-28 149 7 2 do  pek 11027 
288 178 2 do dust 220 25 150 10 5 do  pek sou 250 23 
302 Ketadola 1813 1 ch fans 125 25 161 13.1 ch dust 120 2 
304 1816 1 do  bromix 92 21 157 LF 31 7hfch bro pek 365027 
3122 BDWG 1840 4hf-ch dust 3607 158 34 6 do pek 308 = 24 
313 1843 3 do red leaf 135 20 159 37 3 do ek sou 147-20 
‘315 BDWP_ i849 4° do © bropek 340 32 160 40 2 do red leaf 97 «16 
316 1852 1 ch bropek No.2 80 °24 161 43 1 do dust 74° «22 
317 1855 1 do pek No.2 380 19 163 Rookwela y 49 9hfch orpekfans 630 25 bid) 
318 1858 2Zhf-ch dust - 170 25 167 Elchico 61 9hfch con 450 23 
319 1861 2 fo aust 170 25 SS 
320 1864 1 do ust No. 2 16) 21 
330 Ascot | 1894 8 ch dust 640 25 [Mr. BE. John.] 
331 okoowatte 1897 1 do sou $0 24 
332 1900 3hf-ch  pek fans 325 26 Lot, Box. Pkgs. Name. Ib. ec. 
340 Harrow 1924 2 do ‘dust 270 = 26 2 DN D, inestate 
346 Clyde 1942 3 do pek sou 285 28 mark 187 4hich dust 360 25 
347 1945 1 do dust 150 24 3 Bellongalla 190 12 do bro pek 600 31 
343 P Matale 1948 5 do 5 196 4 do bro pek fans 280 26 
Lhf-ch bro pek 5382 31 6 199 2 do dust 140 24 
34) 1951 1' ch pek 90 QF 9 Coslande 208 2 ch pek sou 190 31 
350 1952.2 ‘do s 10 2A atdo congon 95 26 
Lhf-ch nnast 255 26 ith P14 A edo fans 110 27 
3654 Pine Hill 1986 9 ch pek sou 630 33 16 Koslande 229 2 do pek sou 190 31 
355 Kotua 1969 3 do bro pek 300 31 17 232 1 do congou 95 26 
366 ITPA By ela) pek 300 28 18 Pye peu Bue Ce) fans 110 27 
357 1975 3 do pek sou 300 27 29 Ohbiya 265  3hfsch fans 270 27 
358 1978 1 do sou 100 25 3 971 4 ch sou 360 25 
373 'Telbedde 2023 6 do or pek 630 33 35 Gangawatte 286 2hf-ch bro flow pek 150 32 
396 Seenagolla 2092 3hf-ch dust 240. | 26 38 Dickapittia 295 12 ch | sou 200 «22 
} j 64 Bellongalla BY Ss mires ithe) pek sou 560 27 
65 Lunugalla 376) Az hice bro pek 600-31 
srg. Se i we) sl 66 BVI. peKoe 560 20 
(Messrs, Somerville & Co.] 67 382 2bi-ch fans 140 28 
By Gae it 68 385 1 do dust 90 23 
Lot Box. Pigs. Name. 1x it iC 72 Yakka 397. 8 ch. pek sou 640 28 
3 Wilpita — 568 5 ch pek sou 465 23 75 Myra 406 i do pek sou 80 24 
4 571 2. do fans 200 2 79 Claremont 418 2 do fans 200 27 
5 574 1 do dust 150 22 83 Maskeliya 430 6 do pek sou 600 32 
22 Wattel elly 65 4hf-ch dust 340 8-46 84 433 9hf-ch fans 540 31 
27 Nyanza 640 4 ch dust 400 26 85 426 2 ch dust 180 27 
28 A DL, in estate i A 96 Morahela 469 7 do sou 560 29 
mark 643 3 ch pek 285 27 97 472 6 do sou 480 28 
29 646 2 do pek sou 190 24 4 100 451 2 do unas 484 25 
38 TH Ades 658 4 ch © fans — 455 23 101 481 3hf-ch dust 222 25 
34 661 4 do bro mix 390 13° 108 Suduganga 505 1 ch pek fans 100 30 
a5 664 1 do dust NEF) Bil 109 508 7 do .sou 560 89-27 
36 Jak Tree Hill 667 2hf-ch dust 160 25 116 Galella 529 6 do  peksou 540s 81 
39 sosgahahena 676 5 ch yek saw 500 Ba 119 HBP 588 4 do bro pek 200 29 
40 679 4 do sou 360 8=6:19 120 541 4 do pekoe 200 25 
41 682 2hf-ch fans i 150 22 121 544 5 do pek sou 250 23 
42, 685 4 do  pek dust 340 = 20 130 Glentilt 571 5 do  peksou 475-32 
43 Attiville 685 3 ch fans 300 24 136 Ottery 589 2 do dust 340 26 
49 Polgahakande 706. 5 ch bro or pek 550 30 e 
50 709 7 do pek sou AGO 26 
51 712 2 do sou 160 94 
52 715 8 do dust 420 28 CEYLON COFFEE SALES IN LONDON. 
53 SLG 718 5hf-ch red leaf DOB e bal 
57 Rahatungoda 73) b5hfch’ pek dust 400 Os yaa R 
61 Welgampola 142 Ghfch ox pek 336 «3 (From Our Commercial Correspondeni). 
62 745 10 do bro pek 560 af M Ti . 
65 754 3 do sou 150 28 INCING LANE, Feb. 16th, 
66 757 6 do dust 260 2b “Clan Chisholm.”—Meegama A, 37 bags sold at 
eg Wevatenne aes ght eh oo. ek fea os 83s, 6d; a ditto 19 bags out at Tos; B 1,4 bags : 
69 reavinade pent 359 99 . | Sold at 71s 6d; B, 3 bags sold ab 57s Sd; Yatta- 
70 7697 do  pek sou 364 297 ° | watte 1, 80 bags sold at 85s 6d; 60 bags sold at 
73 Yarrow . 778 2hf-ch bro mix * 140 ~=—-.20 66s 6d; 15 bags sold at 87s; 2, 21 bags sold at 
74 ¥,in estate 65s ; Broken, 3 bags sold at 60s; 1, 3 bags sold 
mark ie} aE sa oho 26 at 64 6d. ‘ ws 
7% HIS 787 bhic dus 876) ~'26 co TY. . o9 , : se 
7 ‘Mapugasmulle 796 4 ch sou santiiar | [lub Gees ead ab Wy Bek Eee cold aeons 
7 ae 
32 Marigold 805 12hf-ch pek | 60041 ‘Brown 2 bags sold at 57.6d; Black 2 bags sold 
64 811 3 do pek fans 225. 29 ‘fat 


| 42s. 
*) GACeylon 829 7 ch  bromix 490 21 “Clan McLeod.” FM Katugastota, in estate 


CEYLON PRODUCE 


SALES LIST. a) 


mark, 29 bags 82s 6d; 83 bags sold at 81s 6d; 


15 bags sold at 61s. 

“* Chisholm.”—F'M Katugastota, in estate mark, 
32 bags sold at 8ls , 5s bags sold at 61s 6d ; 2 bags 
sold at 62s 6d. 

“Omrah.°—Bandarapola 1, 15 bags sold at 78s ; 
2, 1 bag sold at 653; T, 1 bag sold at Sls. 

“Clan McLeodl.”’—Bandarapola t,6 bags out at 
78s; 70 refused, 1 bag sold at 62s 6d; 2, 2 bags 
sold at 65s; T, 1 bag sold at 40s. 

“Hakata Maru’—CDG, 10 bags soll at 78s 6:2; 
Old daloya No. 1, 20 bags soid at 89s 61; 2) 
bags sold at 82s 61; 21 bags sold at 82s 61; 5 
bags sold at 74s; 10 bags out at wis: 4 bag: out. 


Japan.”—1 MM, in estate murk, Bbsate Uocos, 
163 bags sold at 63s; S, in estate mark, 10) bigs 
sold at 63s; S, in estate mark, 30 bazs sold at 


65s; S, in estate murk. 14 bags sold at 69s dt 
OO Ss, in estate mirk, Estate Cocoa, 3 brzs 
sold at 66s. 

“Malta.”"—O J, 
at 67. 

“Olan Mecleod.”—D M A & Co 
15 bags sold at 73s. 

“Clan Chisholn.’—) P3M ) bdizXsold at 7); 
6d; ditto 1,23 buzs sold at 63s; L bag sold at 5)s. 

“Omrah.”—Goo0dwool Estate Ceylon, in estite 
‘mark, 14 bags out at 72s refused; ditto B, 1L bags 
sold at 65s; 5 “ditto C, 5 bigs sold at 463 61. 


“Hakata Maru.”—A PBM 1, 34 bags sold at 63s. 
“Kawachi Maru..—FM & Co., Port 
Kola Estate, 1 bag sold at 70s. 


OTN "—HK 1, 12 bags sold at 80s 61; 
ditto 2,3 bags sold at 63s ; ditto | bags sold at 33s. 

“Clan Meleod.”—Palli London L, 70 bags o1f 
at. 85s; ditto 1, 23 ont at 83s; ditto 2, 2T bass 
sold at 65s 5 ditto 1, 5 bags sold at 61s. 


“Clan Chisholm.—Palli London 1, 64 bags out; 
ditto 1, 27 bags out at 85s; ditto 2, 13 bags sold 
at 66s; T, 3 bags sold at bis. 


““Malta.”—1 AK MK, in estate mark, Estate 
Cocoa. 60 bags sold 7Us. 


in estate mark, 10 bags sold 


.. in estate mark, 


OBSERVER PRINTING 


Station | 


| ated 25 bd; 


‘ditto 9¢ases sold at Is 64; 


CEYLON CARDAMOMS SALES IN 


LONDON. 
*“Omrah.—Nellaoola” O, 2 cases sold at 2s 101; 
ditto 1, 3 cases sold at 2531; ditto 2, 1 case sold at 
Is 51: ditto seed, 1 cas> sold at 23.2 ; ditto; 1 


| case sold as 4s 2a; ditto es 1 case sol ‘ at listiads: 


Nagalla O, 2 cases sold at 2s 101; ditto 1 3 cases 
solia at 2 Qs Id; ditto 2, 1 case sold at Is 61; ditto 
Bes 3, i case sold at 1s 5d; ditto seed, 1 case sold 
at 2 

$° HAbate Maru. tee owed No. 1, 4 cases sol 1 
ditto No. 2,2 cases sold at is 91; ditto 
No. 3, 1 case sold a ‘ls 94; ditto No. 4, 1 case sold 
ab is 31; ditto seed, 1 case sold ab ts 21. 3 

Deatlagolla Hstate, Ceylon, in-estate mark, 9 cases 
soil at 3s; ditto 1,17 cases ont at 253; ditto 2, 11 
uses sold at 1s 9d; ditto B, 2 cases sold at 1s 7d; 
ditto S, 12 cases sold 
at 1sd1; ditto seed, 1 cass ‘sold at 25 21; EBM PA fi 
case sold at 2s 2d; ditto 1, 1 case sold at 2s 3d. 

“Glenshiel.”—1 PBM, 2 cases sold at Is 7d, 7 
cases sold at 1s 6d. 
, Bingo Maru.”— VHD Malabar, 33 cases out : 
1s 191; LNawanagalla No. 1, 2 cases sold af 4s 21; 
ditto a 2, 3.c1823 sold at 33; ditto No. 3, 3 cr32s 
sold ab ls 61; ditto No. e t case sold at 1s 10d 
ditto 3221s, 2 cvs? s sollat 2s 31. 

» Olan Stuart.” HFA, a ae mark, 6 cases 
sold at 1s 41, 1 case sola’ at Is 61. 

* Clan Menzies." —HGA, inestate mark, Malabar, 
9 cases sold at 1s 61. 

“ Nostor.”"—HGA, 


in estate mark, Malabar, 4 


, cvses sold at is 7d; 2 cases sold at 1s 81; 2 cases 
sold at 1s 7d 
‘Clan MclIutyre.’—D55, in estate mark, 
Milabar, 2 cases sold at Is 7d. 


: 
2 


‘ Shropshire.” HA. 
2 Te St at Is 7d. 
Binzo Mira.” —dGA, in estate mark, Malabar, 
YX cases sollat Is 31. 
‘< “Kuna guwy Mora.”—H 3A, 
abar. 15 c1ses sold at ls sd. 
nt ToOresren "—L, in estate’ mark, Mysore 1, 2 
cases and 1 bag out. 


in estate mairk, Malabar, 


in estate mark, 


WORKS. 


i 
| 
i 


ot 


TEA, COFFEE, CINCHONA, COCOA, AND CARDAMOM SALES. 


{ Pxtce :—123 cents each 8 copies, 


No. 10 — Conomzo, Marcu 19, 1900. 30 cents; 6 copies 4 rupee- 
COLOMBO SALES OF TEA Lot, Box. Pkgs. Name. Ib. ec. 
108 Erlsmere 193 24 ch bro pek 2520. 43 
abet 109 196 23 do nek 1240 ad 
110 199 9 do pek sou 855 3 
LARGE LOTS. 112 Strathspey 7205 9 ch broorpek 9145 49 bid 
——— 113 208 14 de or per 140 47 
114 211 23 do 2. 2300 41 
E. Benham & Co. Ne 214 11 do Tak sou 1100 39 
119 alpita 226 32 ch bro pek 3200 35 
[15,518 Ib.] 120 B 229 22 do ak 2200 33 
‘ ane. lb Cc. 121 232 11 do pek sou 880 30 
Lot. Box, Pkgs Maine e 123 Penrhos 238 2Lhf-ch bro or pek 1113 40 bid 
1 Hornsey 10 30 ch orpek 2100 3% 124 Hayes 241 7 ch broorpek 700 45 
2 13 17 do ek 136034 125 2144 7 do bropek 700°. 35 
3 Hapugastenne 16 16 ch ro pek 1600 34 127 250 9 do pek 165... 32 
4 19 16 do  orpek 18S8) Sores 128 Hayes 238 11 ch broorpek 1100 48 
5 22 31 do pek 2890  30bid | 29 256 30 ch bropek 3000 35 
6 25 16 do pek sou 1600-30 130 259 22 do or pek 1870 35 
10 Mandara Newe- s 131 262 65 do pek 5525 81 
ra 37 36hf-ch bro pek 1980 40bid | 139 265 11 do pek sou 935 29 
il 40 20 do  pek 1c00 37 bid | 133 Halwatura 268 38 ch or pek 3420 2 
a 134 Macaldeniya 271 17hf-ch bro pek 1010 3 
125 274 16 do pek 865 34 
Messrs. Forbes & Walker. 136 217 16 do pek sou 800 30 
441.299 Ib 139 Palmerston 286 17hfch broor pek 867 67 
(441, | 140 ue 289 26 coh pek sou 2340 $s a 
400. ‘ "Se ve. Vb, R 145 AN 304 36hfch bro pek 2160 30 bid 
Eric a Be Dox Pkgs. Name. Ib C 146 307. 20 do pekoe 11002 
Be 149 Erracht 316 15 ch broorpek 1350 33 
wa 2152 12 ch  peksou 1200 34 120 319 14 do bro pek 105622 
138 Attampettia 2158 9 ch bro pek 963 33 bid 151 322 18 do pek 1350 3 
14 2161 8 do pek 720-32 152 325 10 do. peksou 800 =.26 
47 Avoca 2170 18 ch bro or pek 1980 — 61 155 Bloomfield 335 13. ch — pek sou 1235 38 
18 2173 32 do bro pek 3520 44 157. B, in estate 
19 2176 24 do pek 2280 37 bid mark _ 340 19 ch unas 1995 27 
20 2179 7 do pek sou 700 85 158 Kirklees 343 3L ch bro or pek 1860 38 
27 Glen Esk 2200 11 ch bro pek 990 30 179 346 21 do or pek 2100 388 
29 2206 3 do pek 720 28 160 349 43 do pek 4085 33 
$2 Glencorse’ 2215 1C ch bro or pek 1000 35 161 852 32 do pek sou 2560 30 
33 2218 17 do bro pek 153 32 162 WNP 855 25 hfch. broorpek 14C0 35 
34 2221 14 do pek 1260 30 1€3 358 12 do bro pek 
35 2224 13. do pek sou 1010 27 fans 900 28 
39 Glengariffe 2236 46hf-ch bro pek 2530 40 164 361 27 ch pek 2430 31 bid 
40 2239 23 ch pek 2139 35 166 Parsloes 367 34 ch bro pek 3500 Be 
41 2240 25 hf-ch or pek 1125 37 167 370 23 do pek 2070 26 
42 2245 17 ch pek sou 1360 33 174 Pussella 390 i ch bro pek 721 34 
43 22418 13hf-ch fans 832 30 175 394 11 do or pek 957 38 
45 EDP 4 2) hreh dust 1500 26 176 “97 14 do pek 1120 30 
46 Abbotsieigh idee 20 Chi pekoe 1760 45 177. Weyunga- 
47 10 35 do pek sou 2975 39 watte 400 30hf-ch broorpek 1800 32 
48 Stisted 13 42hf-ch broorpek 2730 36 178 403 34 ch bro pek 3060 31 
50 19 17 do pek 1020 3L 179 406 86 do pek 2880 30 bid 
51 22 29 do pek sou 1653 29 184 Beaumont 421 20 ch bro pek 2100 33 
53 Loinorn 28° 49 ch pek 4410 47 bid | 185 424 39 do or pek 3627 31 
54 L 31 23 ch or pek Shrubs Hill 430 46 ch bro pek 4600 33 
59 Middleton 46 15hfch_ bro or pek 433 65 do pek 5525 32 
60 49 25 ch bro pek 436 10 do bro pek 1000 82 bisl 
61 52 20 do pek 433 28. do  pek 2324 By} 
62 55 22 do pek sou 445 16 do bro pek 
63 HGM 58 25hi-ch bro or pek fans 1200 27 
64 61 10 ch or pek Ganapalla 451 11 ch or pek 990 35 
65 64 32 do bro pek 454 12 do bro or pek 1080 32 
66 67 42 do pek 457 40 do pek 3200 29 
67 70 24 do pek sou 460 15 do pek sou 1125 27 
68 73 12.do bro pek 453 238 do bro pek 2070 30 
fans 469 10hf-ch dust 800 25 
70 St. 0 72 14 ch pek Yaha Ella 487 7 ch bro pek 700 85 
72 Vogan 85 51 ch bro pek 490 17 do pek 1530-31 
73 88 53 ¢o ek Holton bla 174 ch bro pek 1615 33 
74 91 1t do pek sou 617 13 eo pek 1040 34 
75 Vambiligalla 94 20hfch_ bro or pek 520 iL do pek sou ss9 3 
76 97 10 ch pek . Queensland 526 13bfich broorpek 715 61 
79 Hentleys 106 i8hf-ch bro pek 29 18 ch pek 1530 388 
SL 112 20 ch nek 532 8 do pe sou 720 34 
88 Woodend 133 13 ch bro cv pek Palmerston 544 15 bfen bro or pek 750 92 
89 136 16 do er pek 550 16 ch pek 1360 £0 
90 139 47 do pek Theydon Bois 543 13 do bro pek 1300 36 
91 : 142 12 do pek sou 56 25 do pek 200C. 32 
93 Rowley 148 24hfch bro pek il do pek sou 935 30 
94 151 217 "do pek Tsevaloya 5ich dust 390 20 bid 
95 Dyakulla Nilloom Ny 
No. 2 154 sovhf-ch bro pek OB EC, in est 
96 157 28 do pek mark f eh bro or pek 65 
97 160 1% ch pex sou y 23: b do bro pek 4. 
98 Tonacombe 163 32 do or pek 88 : 5 do or pek 40 
99 166 9 do bro or pek f 2: 57 do pek 38 
100 169 21 do bro pek 2100 43 239 Tymawr 586 2Lhi-ch bro or pek 41 
101 172--52 -do pek 4680 37 240 539 47 do or pelt 2350) 40 
102 175 12 do pex sou 1080 31 241 AMB 592 5 «ch dust 2109 ve 
103 Farnham 178° 22. ch bro pek 2990 36 242 595 16 do fans 1520 © 25 
104 181 16 do or pek 1360 35 213 Mousakellie 598 28 ch broorpek 2810 45 
105 184 21 do pek 18990 32 244 60L 22 do or peis 2200 39 
106 187 20 do pek sou 1500 31 245 694 18 do pek 1800 86 


| CEYLON, PRODUCE, SALES MSE 


Lot, - Box. Pkgs. Name: lb; cc, Lov. Box. Pkgs Nanie. Jb. ec. 
248 Knavesmire 613 33 ch bro pek 3135 34 27 142- 9 ch peksou . 765 23 
249 616 27 do pek 2295 33 _| 29 Carney 148 34 hf-ch bro pek 1700 34 
250 619 17 do pek sou 1190 29 30 151 37 do pex 1665 30 bid 
251 622 16 bf-ch dust 1280 =. 26 31 154 16 do  ‘pek sou . 800 28 
252 625 18 ch pek 1350 31 88 Hanagama 175 10 ch pek “960 29 
253 Knavesmire 628 30hfch or pek 1500 ~ 35 39 178 12 do ek sou 1069 24 
254 631 28 ch bro pek 2660 33 43 Citrus 190 24 ch ro pek 2100 = 82 
255 624 29 do pek 2465 33 44 193° 24 do pek 2160 28 bid. 
256 " 637 20 do do 1510 30 45 196 7 do pe sou 700 23 bid 
257 Chestetford 640 51 ch bro pek 5100 44 49 Kerest Hill 208 20 ch ~bro pek 1700 = 32 bids 
258 643 55 do pek 5500 34 50 211 21 do pek~ 1827 29 bid 
259 616. 39 do pek sou 32900 632 61 Havilland 214 lu ch pekfans 1100 27 
260 Waratenne, ' 57 Theberton 232 17 ch bro pek 1700 54 
Invoice No. 7 619 10 ch bro pek 900 32 58 235 41 du kK 2690 B4 
261 652 9 do pek 810 29 60 Eilandua 241 11 ch ro pek 1100 32 
262 Hy, in estate 61 244 11 do pek 106415 29 
mark” 655 11 ch bro pek 1160 83 62 Handrookande 247 17hf-ch bro pek 935 34 
263 LBK 658 22 ch red leaf 290 23 66 Bargany 259 18 ch pek 1530 61 
264 Passara 661 15 ch broorpek 1500 39 67 St. Catherine 262 11 ch broorpek 1210 32 bid! 
265 664 18 do or pek 1170 39 68 265 13 do or pek 1170 35 
266 667 12 do pek 1080 37 2 Meddegedera 277 31 ch or pek 3400 29 bid 
270 Harrington 679 19hfch broorpek 950 57 74 Lyndhurst 283 85hf-ch bro pek 4675 33 
271 682 21 ch or pek 1995 43 75 286 51 do ek 2550 30 
272 635 19 do pek 1710 39 78 Woodthorpe 295 8 ch ro pek 800 37 
276 Maligatenne 697 14 ch bro pek 1540 30 79 298 13 do  pek 1144 81 bi 
Q77 700 13 do pek 1300 27 80 301 15 do pe sou 1200 30 
280 Kincora 709 29 ch bro pek 2£09 33 % Primrose 310 § ch bro pek 800 36 
28L Summer Hill 712 34 do pek 2958 38bid | 84 313 14 do pek 1232 = 331 bid 
282 Hatton 715 27 ch bro pek 2835 54 85 216 15 do peksou 1200 30 
283 718 30 do pek 2700 41 88 Monrovia 325 82 ch bro pek 3200 33 
985 Loinorn 724 16hfch dust 1200 28 90 331 21 do pek 2945 31 bid? 
286 Dunkeld 727 45 do bro or pek 2700 41 91 534 13 do pek sou 1300 28 
287 730 19 ch or pek 1805 39 94 Daluk Oya 343 21hfch or pek 1155 33 bid 
288 733 18 do pek 1620 37 95 346 33 do pek 1815 31 
289 Massena 726 77 hf-ch bro pek 3850 33 96 Yahalatenne 349 19 ch bro pek 1900 32 bid. 
290 739 25 do pek 1250 30 97 352 12 do pek 1200 32 
291 742 16 do pek sou 800-28 98 K 35D iy chi unas 1615 20 
294 Torwood 751 56 ch  bropek 5040 34 bid | 100 Bogahagoda- 
295 Harrow 754 40hf-ch broorpek 2400 4- watte 361 15 ch bro pek 1500 §=30 
296 Dea Ella 757 15 do bro or pek 900 38 101 364 11 do pek 1045 
207 760 32 do or pek 17€0 35 bid 104 Galphele 373 22 ch bro pek 2200 33 
298 763 28 do pek 1400 30 105 376 15 do bro or pek 1500 36 
303. Deyanilla 778 18 ch bro pek 1800 34 bid | 106 379 19 do  pek 1710 33 
304 Clyde 781 9-do broorpek 945 31 107 Do B 382 12 ch pek 1080 = 32 
305 Ascot 784 26 do bro pek 2340 31 bid | 110 Annandale 391 17hf-ch bioorpek 69 53 bid 
306 787 14 do broor pek 1400 31 bid 111 394 18 do or pex 1026 44 
309 786 7 do bro pk fans 700 28 112 397 17 do pek 952 38 bid. 
311 Leygrove €02 10 do bro pek 1100 35 113 400 19 do pek sou 1162 26 
312 8C5 8 do pek 720 33 114 403 10 do dust 20 28 
313 Cotswold s0¢ 10 do bro pek 1000 43 116 Kurunegalle est. 
314 811 13 do pek 1170 32 Co. of Ceylon 409 12hf-ch bro pek 720 33 
316 814 13 do pek sov 975 29 117 412 9 ch pek 900 22 
320 BWDP 829 24 do bro pek 2049 «= 381 120 Doragalla 421 12 ch bro pek 1200 37 
323 Scrubs 838 16hf-ch broorpek 992 58 121 424 33 do pek 2640 35 
324 41 12 do bro pek 720 49 122 427 19 do pek sou 1615 31 
325 844 14 do pek 10 45 123 430 17hf-ch bro mix 1190 26 
326 847 25 do  peksou 1250 41 124 Haiangalla 433 28 ch bro pek 2660 34 
327 Manriawatte 850 20 ch pek sou 1700 8 125s 436 38 do pek 3040 33 
328 853 12hf-ch dust 960F 825) 126 Ravenoya 439 18hf-ch bro pek 990 33 
329 Mawaliganga- 127 442 18 do pek 902°" 31 
watte 856 25 ch bro pek 2500 $1 130 Ingriya 454 56hf-ch bro pek 2800 8630 
331 s62 21 do pek sou 1575 28 131 455 51 do pek 2448 31 
333 New Peacock 868 9 do pek sou 810 31 132 457 45 do pek sou 2070 29 
335 874 25hf-ch pekfens 1875 28 13% 460 29 do bro pek fans1740 36 
357 I F V.~ 880 7 ch pek sou 840 25 135 Roseneath 466 22 ch tro pek 2.00 36 
340 FrelsRuhe 859 51 do bro pek 5100 = 33 136 462 9 do pek 810 34 
341 892 45 do pek 4050 30 137 472 21 do pek sou 1785 30 
342 895 22 do pek sou 2070 29 140 Lower Dickoya 481 21hfch broorpek 1176 25 bid: 
348 BD W 913 36 ado bro pek 3420 28 141 484 16 ch bro pek 1600 32 
349 916 14 do pek sou 1260 26 142 487 13 do pek& 1300 31 
3651 RC Vin est. 147 Tavalamtenne 502 20 ch bro or pek 2000 32 bid 
mark 992 6 do bro pk fans 720 28 148 505 8 do pek 710 30 bid 
Battawatte 925 32 do bro cr pek 3500 38 153 Honiton 520 381hfch bro pek 1550 32 
928 27 do pek 2565 35 154 5B}. ale, On pek 1445 3 
931 31 do pek sou 1040 31 155 526 20 do pek sou 1€00 27 
159 Rayigam 538 34 ch bro pek 3100 = 33 
ft a 160 511 22 do or pek 1870 32 bid 
{WMiessrs. Somerville & Us.— 161 544 11 do pek 880 30 bid 
205.007 1b. 162 547 10 do pek sou 900 29 
205,007 Ib. ] 163 Silverton 950 75hfch bro pek 375080 bid 
Box Os if 166 T H A de 559 22> ch ro pek 2200 26 
Lot. Box. Pkgs. Name. Ib.  ¢. 169 Killin 568 24 ch bropek 2400 32 bid 
1 Qssington 64 19 ch bro pek 1900 29 bid 170 571 25 do pelx 2250 29 bid 
2 67 27 do  pek 2700 =. 28 bid | 174 Neboda 583 16 ch broorrek 1600 31 
3 70 10 do pek sou 1010-24 bid | 175 586 55 do bro pek 5300 30 bid 
9 Ferriby 88 23 ch bro pek 2185 32 176 589 15 ch pek 1350 29 bid 
10 91 38 do  pek 3230 30 | 177 £92 20 do pekscu 16C0 28 
1 94 25 do pek sou 1875 27 bid | 179 Rambodde 598 26hfch_ bro pek 1420 =. 36 bid: 
i 97 6 do tans 780 © 26 180 601 27 do  pek 1350 35 
1% Mahatenne 100 34 ch pek pek 3490 32 181 604 17 do pek sou 765 31 
14 103 19 do pek 1900 30 
16 Kallebokka 106 85 ch Prot pek 8675 34 
16 109 16 do pe 144084 . BE. = Ib. 
19 Lenach 118 76 hf-ch ro pek 4180 33 bid (Mr. EH. John 167,839 Ib ] 
20 121 28 ch ~ pek 2880 34 Lot. Box. Pkgs. Name. lb. ec. 
2 124 17 do pek sou 1445 31 4 Glasgow 601 38 ch brocrpek 3230 51 


2 Tiddydale 129 19 do pek 1710-28 bit 5 604 18 do orpek 1350 49- 


CEYLON. PRODUCE SALES. LIST. 
Lot Box. Pkgs. Name. Ib. ¢. (Messrs. Forbes & Wilker| 
6 607 14 ch pekoe 1218 45 : 
7 610 11 do ek sou 1166079 Lot. Box. Pkgs. Name, Ib... 
8 Kandaloya 613 38hf-ch bropek 1710 39 1 BBB, inestate 
9 616 30 do or pek 12v0 31 bid mark 2122 6 ch dust 54 2 
lo 619 102 do pekoe 4080 32 2 OBE GC, in 
12 625 18 do fans 900 27 est, mark, 
13 628 21 do dust 10500 25 | Sinnapittia 2125 7 ch sou 490 26 
15 Hila 634100 ch  broorpek 10000 33 bid 3 Yelatenne 2128 9 do broorpek 540 33 
16 637. 59 do pekoe 5015 30 bid 4 2131 7 do or peh 399 33 
17. 640 20 de - fans 2400 °8 bid h 2134 6hfch pek 318 31 
18 Templestowe 643 40 do broorpek 3200 44 6 2137 1 do ek sou 50 =. 29 
19 646 26 do or pek 1820 43 7 2140 1 do ans 75 = 27 
20 619 46 do  pekoe 3910 387 bid | 8 2143 1 do — dust 80 2 
2L 652 16 do fans 1440 32 9 2146 1 ch unas 63 27 
22 St. Jchn’s 655 18hf-ch broorpek 1116 - 64 Ww 2149 1lbox fans 18 26 
23 658 24 do or pek 1218 69 12 Dambagas- 
24 G61 20 do  pekoe 116047 talawa 2155 8hf-ch bropekfans 640 28 
25 664 18 do pek sou 100842 15 Attampettia 2164 2 ch  peksou 160 29 
26 667.15 do pek fans 1110 34 16 2167 1hf-ch dust 80 26 
27 Agra Ouvah 670 15 do ' peksou 750 33 21 Avoca 2182 5 ch bropekfans 400 28 
28 673 21 ch pekfans 1785 31 22 ABF 2185 6 ch bro pek 600. 34 
30 Callander 679 43 hf-ch WO or pek 25:0 33 23 2188 6 do pek 660 28 
Soe 682 31 do or pek 170535 24 z191 6 do  peksou 600 . 26 
32 685 2t do  pekoe 1200 «34 25 2194 2 do congou 200 23 
36 Gonavy 627 29° do bro pek 2950 = 39 26 2197 1 do dust —85 é 
37 700 22 ch pekoe 1650 35 23 Glen Esk 2203 6 ch bro or pek 570 31 
39 QOono gal ya 706 10 do bro or pek 1000 40 30 9209 8 do pek sou 600 7 
4 709 9 do bro or pek 3L 2212 1 do  pekfans 120 27 
No. 2 1(80 32 36 -Glencorse 2227 1 ch ek fans 12) (27 
4 712 23 do or pek 2070 37 37 2230 1 do ro tea 115 28 
42 715 24 do pekoe 2160 35 38 2233 1 do dust 175 25 
43 718 16 do  peksou 1440 32 44 EDP 1 7 .ch ou 630-28 
41 DD 721 36 do pekfans 2700 28 49 Stisted 16 10hf-ch or pek 600 34 
45 Bellongalla 724 17 hf-ch bro pek 850 30 52 25 2 do dust 172-6 
46 WF aon ch pekoe 1200 29 bid 55 Hill side, P C H, 
50 Peiakande 7.9 30 do Gallein est. 
1hf-ch pekoe 2750 381 mark 31 3 ch bro pek 3c0.. 31 
51 742 8 do dust 720 2b). 56 37 5 do pek 450 29 
53 LEL 748 13 ch  bropek 1890 = 40 5 40 7 do  peksou 630 £5 
54 75. 24 do ekoe 2029 33 53 43 5 do sou 400 25 
56 WH 757 40hbf-ch pekfans 3000 2/7 bid | 69 HG M 76 Shfch dust 425 25 
§7 Mahanilu 760 23 do or pek 1195 40 71 St.H 82 1 ch dust 160 26 
58 763 26 do bro pek 1508 40 77 Tembiligalla 110 3 ch  pek sou 270 «= 29 
59 766 17 ch  pekoe 158) 37 78 103 1hf-ch fans 7Okemt26 
60 769 10 do pek sou 950 36 80 Hentleys 109 12hfch or pek 540 31 
61 772 =8ht-ch ust 760 26 82 115,23), ch pek sou 219 25 
62 7,5 19 do bro pek fome76 34 83 : 118 4hfch_ pek dust 34) . 26 
63 ~ 718 11 do fans 33 8: Maldeniya 121 6 ch’ sou 540-25 
64 GB 781 16 do bro pek 80 29 85 124 5 do fans 875 9-26 
65 784 1t do  pekoe 1120029 86 127 6 do dust 540 39-25 
69 Sudugenga 796 15 ch or pek 1315 35 87 130 1 do congou 80-22 
70 799 16 do pek sou 1360 3U 92 Wocdend 145 2 ch dust 280 
71 Galella 802 29 do  bropek 2900-39 107 Erlsmere 190 10hf-ch broorpek 450 55 
72 805 25 do pekoe 2509 33 bid lll 202 2 do dust 160 26 
73 $08 10 do pek sou 900 = 30 116 Stratkspey 217 2% ch _— sou 170-32 
74 Dickapittia 81 28 do b opek 2800 36 117 220 2 do dust 238 27 
75 Cleveland 814 41 hf-ch flow or pek 2255 54 118 223 1 do red leaf 86 23 
76 817 4£ do peko 2332 40 122 Walpita 235 2 ch sou 180 v5) 
79 Koslande 826 17 ch pekoe 1530 82 bid 126 Hayes 247 7 ch or pek 595 35 
80 Mcrahela 829 383 do pekoe 2772 2 | 137 Macaldeniya 2:0 2hfch unas 110 27 
81 832 29 do brocrpek 29:0 33 138 9838 2 do dust 160 27 
83 Dalhousie 838 Yu ht-ch bropek 1200 53 141 WL 292 2 do fans 127 27 
85 84% 58 do pek No.1 2610 82 bid 142 295 1 do pek dust 74 25 
&6 877 33 d> pek No. 2 1320 32 bid 143 Ookoowatte 298 2 ch pek fans 220 97 
68 Kotuagedera 853 15 ch bro pek 1500 32 bid | 144 Ol Lhf-ch dust 100 9-24 
89 856 & do pekoe 760 29 bid 147 PA-N 310 12 bfech pekson 660 28 
92 Troup 865 17 do  peksou 1615 387 148 313 3 do dust 210 — 25 
93 863 7 do bro mix 700 32 158 Erracht 328 1 ch bro pek fans 1381 27 
91H1S,in est. mark 871 7 do — bro mix 700 20 154 331 1 do dust 1g0 24 
95 Murraythwaite 874 19 do bro pek 1805 34 156 B, in estate 
96 877 19 do pekoe 1615 32 mark 337 6 ch pek fans 480 28 
97 880 9 do  peksou 765 29 165 WNP 264 8 ch  pek sou 300 27 
100 Verndale 889 23 do bro or pek 2300 37 | 168 Parsloes 378 5 do pek sou 400 28 
101 892 16 do cr pek 1440 38 | 169 376 1 do dust 144-26 
102 895 14 do pekoe 1260 BH) 170 St. Jchns- 
103 $93 12 do pek sou 108031 wood 379 Q9hfch_ bro pek 417 33- 
104 Maryland 90l 8 do bro pek 800 32 ) 17 282 9 do pek 450 32, 
105 904 8 do  pekoe 76) 29 pla? 385 6 do  pek sou 300. 27 
108 Galloola 918 22 do bro pek 2200 38 | 173 388 1 do fans 114 26 
109 916 22 do pekve 2200. 36 | 180 Weyurgi- 
110 919 12 do pek sou 1200. 31 ! watte 409 6 ch pst sou 480 2 
12 GK 9:5 15 do dust 2550 25 ' 181 412 4hf-ch dust 320s 
113. Whyddon 928 28 do bro pek 2800 34 bid | 182 N WD Apie2iyck bro tea. 216 28 
114 Sadamulla 951 11 do bro pek 1100 30 | 188 Dromoland 418 5 ch red leaf 422 19 
115 934 15 do pekoe 1500 27 ! 186 Beaumont 427 6hfch fans 16 27 
116 937 6 do pek scu 60) 24 | 191 Shrubs Hill 442 5 ch pek sou 425 28 
Ae sus | 193 448 3 do brotea 189 896.23 
——— 2 | 199 Ganapalla 466 7 ene DEO pek fans 898 a 
| 201 Belgodde 472 6hic ro pe 309 5 
SMALL LOTS. ; 202 austell Upak 300 30 
—- + 203 478 6 fe pek sou an Ba 
2ac4 481 2 do sou 1 25 
E. Benham & Co. 205 Yaha Hila 484 8 ch broorpek 330 33 
x 208 492 4 ch pek sou 360 29 
Lot Box. Pkgs. Name. Ib. C. 200 496 - do lipele tata 105 = 
7 Hapugastenne 28 3 ch sou 255 26 1 210 499 1 do ust 100 23 
8 3L Ghfch © fans 390» 8 | 211 Kotua 602 3 ch dro pek 300 34 
9 34 3 ado dust 255 25 B OMp 605 3 do pekoe 300 29 


4 CEYLON -PRODUCE SALES’ LIST. 
Lot. “ Box. Pkgs. Name. ib. c. ‘Lot. -- Box. Pkgs. “Name, Ib.  c. - 
213 46 508 3 ch pek sou 30027 89 Monrovia 823 6 ch b ek 
214 511 1 do dust 130 9-25 92 337. 2. do ea a a 3 
218 BA 523 1 do red leaf 100 a1 93 340 1 do pek dust 165 24 
222 NBD 535 4 ch bro mix 340 22 99 K 258 2hfch dust 160 22 
923 538 4 do unas 380 21 102 Bogahagoda- 
224 541 1 do bro pekfans 66 28 watte 367 7 ch ek sou 665 22 
26 ec ete 547 6 ch or pek 425 57 108 Ee i ai 2 Ke 7 pek fans 250 25 
ully, 0 alphele ¢ pek sou 500 23 
O BEC, in est. 109 388 ? do fans 3000s 25 
mark 577 4 ch pek sou £80 ©6300 115 sxKurunegalle 
237 580 3 do sou 210 28 est. Co. of 
238 _ 683 2hf-ch fans 140-28 Ceylon 406 Ghfch orpek . 360 34 
246 Mousakellie 607 3 ch sou 300 28 118 415 2 ch pek sou 4002-27 
247 610 Ghf-ch dust 510 27 119 Doragalla, 4:8 12bf-ch troor pek 660 38 
267 Passara 670 5 ch — pek sou 510 3 128 Ravenoya 445 3hfch pek 900 28 
268 673 1 do fans 75-29 134 Ingeriya 4€3 3hfch dust 165 26 
269 Wellington 676 1 ch  pek sou 85 29 138 Reseneath 415 2hfch dust 200. 26 
273 Harrington ae eet i; pek te uae 2 139 478 1.do bro mix 55 OL 
274 -ch or pek fan < 149 Tuvalumtenne 508 5 } 
275 : 694 1 ch dust 160 26 150 ; 5lL 1 o ne ee 0 @ 
278 Maligatenne 703 5 ch pek sou 475 25 151 Avisawella 514 7 ch pek 595 
279 7€6 1 do dust 112 24 152 ¥ 517 8 do pek sou 610 26 
284 Halton W2lebe ch ek sou 425 36 5 9 
Pp 156 Honiton 529 3hf-ch fans 165 7 
292 Massena. ae Beek fan 210 27 157 632 3 do dust 210 26 
293 748 1 do us re} 23 15 535 6 bag 9 
299 Tea Ella 766 9 do pekscu 450 29 18 ae on Raa ain ee 
300 769 7 do fans 420 29 165 556 Lhi-ch dust 78 25 
ao iz Li : ee gush ano a6 167 St. Leys 562 2hfch red leaf 11216 
Pp 
307 Ascot 799 6 do pek 540 29 V7) Kill Dim cn Be ee 
one vos t7Mide. Slboedt a. oP ah Killin 574.5 aA pek sou 425 2 
2 577 2 do | dus 260 25 
310 799 6hf-h dust 480 26 7 5 Y . aA 
316 Cotswold 817 2 ch sou 10 Ate Neca aE: Zoo: Bees er ee 
317 820 2hf-ch dust 160 26 182 Rambod ‘e 607 1hfch dust "90 25 
ee Kitulgalla ae i iis Bees e ze 183 -610 6 do fans 420 0 
321 BDWP 832 2 a Drones No. 2180 22, 
322 835 1 do  pek No.2 80 21 (Mr. HB. Joh 
330 Mawaliganga- - B. John.) 
watte 859 9 do pek 657 29 2 is NI 
ae Ses Sheen oekra dee Tepito Lot, Box. Pkgs. - Nanie. Ib; &: 
334 New Feacock 871 6 do bro mix 300 6 1 AA 297 3, ch dust 200 23 
336 IK V 877 1 ch bro mix 1122 2 OM 95 7hi-ch 1ek fans 490 26 
336, 1 do bro mix 412 20 3 Nugahena 598 1 ch pekoe 90 28 
338 Hill Side 883 2 do bro pek 200 30 1L Kandaloya 622 13hf-ch pek sou 5:0 29 
339 8g6 1 do pek sou 900 25 14 - 68 4 do bro tea 160 24 
343 WA 898 4 do bro pek 400 29 29 Agra Ouvah 676 3 ch dust 300 26 
344 901 5 do pek 450 29 33 Callunder 688 Ghf-ch pek sou 270 30 
345 904 4 do pek sou 660 27 34 691 2 do fans 160 29 
346 907 2 do dust 330 25 35 694 2 do dust 160 26 
347 910 1 do bro mix 135, (20 38 Gonavy 702 8 ch  peksou GSO 34 
20 BDW 919 1 do dust 150 926 47 Bellongalla 730 5 do pek sou 320° 27 
_ 48 723 3hf-ch bropekfans 210 25 
i Tar RNAr oe z 49 736. 1- do ~ dust 90 = 2k 
(Messrs. Somerville « Co.] oz Te Tey, Fh Out, Explormek Goats abe 
75 do dust 360 26 
Lot Box. Pikgs. Name. lbs e; 66 GL 787 3 ch . sou 27088 
4 Ossington) 73 2 ch dust 21S 93 Gi OO) a Gtt-che east 260 26 
5 = eign Pas 76 1 do bro mix 10621 Be Clevetand 88 2 go Boome ans BE t es 
17 Kallebokka 112 1 ch _ pek sou 110-29 yas ete Be den SO mt Tirso 6c0 37 
18 115 2hf-ch dust 170 26 FS nee Eee) oi GOaagans BD ito 
22 California 127 6 ch bro pek 570 = 81 ieee heater $35 7 ch sou 550 = 29 
23 130 7 do  pek 685. O7 Be Daihousie ori ie hi-ch or pek 630 38 bid 
24 133 6 do ek sou 570 21 = ae co poe 350 27 
25 Tiddydale 136 11 hf-ch Br pek 550 33 a0); otuagedera. oe pee pek sou 99 27 
98 SWI 145 5 ch eat 425 18 91 _ $62 5hf-ch beopekfans 375 26 
32 Carney 157 Lhf-ch sou P 24 98 Murraythwaite 883 2 ch fans 240 27 
33 RKP 160 6 ch broorpek 600 31 oe Seer nated? Sinyauae E205 ait 
34 163 9 do Drove 790 39 106 Marakona 907 1 do dust 150 25 
35 166 6 do pek 510 99 107 Farm 910 38 do dust 925 26 
3 icone: ipekiaem 540 OB 111 Gallovla 922 2 do dust 200-25 
37 Hanagama 172 5 ch bro pek - 500. 32 118 Sadamulia 943 3 Go r2d leaf 288 20 
40 18! 3 do sou 270 19 af 
AL 184 2 do fans 234 18 | ‘ + 
42, 187 1 do dust 150 25 CEYLON COFFEE SALES IN LONDON. 
46 Citrus 199 2 ch bro or pek 200 3 ply. 
4 202 2 do ek dust 320 26 - 
Fans ch ke eS a a | (From Our Commercial Correspondeni). 
52 Havilland OT area sou 360 27 l TOIN: : 
ee ae Sa seen : 4 ‘ Mincine LANE, Feb. 23rd. 
54 Sangaly Toppe 223 2hf-ch b:o tea 150) 27 Hakata Maru.-—GA Ouvah A, 1 barrel sold 
55 226 2 do one ; 190 46 at ate ; ditto 1, 1 cask sold at 104s; ditto 2,5 casks 
56 229 4 ¢ red lea: 380 23 au tierce sold at 90s; ditto 3, 2 ca 
59 Theberton 2388 1 ch — pek fans 100 28 barrel sold at 65s; ditto 1 PB 7 ti ace eee 
if n g ; ierce sold at 
63 Handrcokande 250 9bf-ch pek 450 29 103s: JB Ouval 2 2 a = 
a Peta ae Er er A lia? 103s ; uvah 1, 1 cask sold at 103s ; ditto 2, 
65 gag a doo vdust 70. 95 3 casks sold at 8is; ditto 3, 1 tierce soldat 56s; 
69 St. Catherine 262 8 ch  pek 64031 ditto 1 PB, 1 barrel sold at 85s. 
70 271 2 do ek sou 152-28 Be uoelus: —Meeriabadde F, 1 barrel sold at 
7 ciao a Ha a s) «f a us l0s ; ditto 1, ail cask and 1 barrel sold at 106s; 
Bee ae Ze heey ° a ih ditto 2, 4 casks sold at 91s; ditto 3, 1 tierce sold 
top oma Bae 273,48 Hf-ch dikel soy Ape af at 59s; ditto PB, 1 cask sold at 118s; MB, in 
81 Woodthorpe 304 5 ch ae 380 26 ealabe ae Tbanae sold at 40s; Meeriabedde, 
82 307 $hfch dust 180 45 y 4AS. gel 
86 Priv rose- Hill 819 4ch Bou, 301 26 ‘“Java.”—MDS O, 2 casks and 1 batrel sold at 


60s; ditto 1, 4 casks sold at 53s; ditto 2, 2 casks 
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sold at 44s; ditto PB, 1 barrel sold at 55s; ditto 
T, 2casks and 1 barrel sold at tls; MD5, 3 barrels 
sold at 43s; ditto T. 1 barrel soldat 34s. 

**Patroclus.’—Poonagalla A, 1 barre! sold at 
1l4s; ditto B, 3 casks sold at 193s; ditto C, 1 
tierce sold at 63s; ditto PB, 1 tierce sold at 122s. 

COFFE (Santos) closed firm. This article is 
still digesting the 60 percent. rise. Regarding 
the size of mild cofee crops in Central America, 
We hear from gool judges that all the Central 
American ports will be short this year, so later 
on we again anticipate higher prices. Maize, 
corn, and oats should rise. heat depends on the 
weather as stocks,areheavy. Cotton, thenextcrop 
may be 10,099,099 to 15,099,009 bales. Americaa 
sugar looks tired as stocks are too big. 


CHYLON COCOA SALES IN LONDON, 


“ Shropshire.”--Palli, London 1, 24 bags out at 
92s, 85s refused; ditto T, 10 bags out; ditto 2, 6 
bags sold at 63s 61; ditto T, 2 bags sold at 60s 


“Hakata Mara.”—A Grove, London, 43 bags 


out; ditto C, 2 bags sold at 7ls 6; ditto L, 2 bags 
sold at 6ls; MA DB&O»)., KL, in estate mirk, 
20 bazs ous at 73s, 63s refused. 

“‘Mvchaon.”—MS inestate mark, Estate Cocoa, 
90 bags sold at 68s. 

“Hakata Maru.”—Hylton OO, 43 bags sold at 
83s; ditto O, 3 bags sold at 70s 61; ditto S, 3 
bags sold at 62s 61; ditto Brown, 1 bags sold at 
58s; ditto Black, 3 bags sold at 33s; MO, in estate 
mark, 49 bags sold at 77s; ditto 1, 22 bags 
sold at Tis. 

“Shropshire.” —Kotuwa 1, 25 bags sold at 81s 6d ; 
ditto 2, 3 bags sold at 68s 6d. 

“*Glenshiel.”—Alluviharie 44 bags out at 88s; 
Dickeria, 12 bags out 88s. 

“ Machoan.”—Ettapolla, Ceylon, in estate mark, 
London 1, 37 bags out at 86s, 82s refused; E 
Elia, Ceylon, in estate mark, London, 20 bags sold 
at 80s; M, Estate Ceylon, in estate mark, London, 
50 bags out at 86s, 8ls 5d refused. 

**Malacea.”—Dea Ella, Ceylon, in estate mark, 
London, 1, 25 bags out at 81s 6d, 85s refused. 

‘* Shropshire.’—Allagalla 1, 29 bags sold at 74; 
2, 4 bags sold at 66s 6d. 

No Cardamoms sales this week. 


a 
OBSERVER PRINTING WORKS. 


TEA, COFFEE, CINCHONA, COCOA, AND CARDAMOM SALES. 


PRIcE :—123 cents each 3 copies, 


No. 11 Cotomso, Marcu 26, 1900. 30 cents; 6 copies } rupee. 
COLOMBO SALES OF TEA | Lot. Box. Pkgs. Name. Ib. ec. 
————— 95 1216 26 as pek 2340 32 
98 1225 11 do ro orpek 1210 32 
LARGE LOTS. 99 Sinkandura 1228 15 ch 
<= lhfch bro pek 1583 35 
BE. Benham & Coa. 100 1231 17 do  pek 1530 36 
[23,024 Ib.] 101 2 1234 9 do pek sou 765 29 
L B Pk N 1b 105 Lochiel 1246 21hi-ch dust 2100 27 
Lot. Cx, gs Na.ne. c. 109 Coreen 1258 26 do bro pek 1569 = 41. 
2 Mapitigama 14 13hf-ch broor pek 715 38 110 126L 17 ch or pek 1630 45 
3 17.15 ch bro pek 1425 34bid | 111 1264 17 do  pek 153040 
4 20 18 do pek 1620 32 113 Amblakande 1270 22 ch bro pek 2200 33 bid 
5 23 9 do pek sou 720. 29bid | 114 173 21 do pek 1785 31 
8 Hornsey 32 29 ch or pek 2610 38 115 1276 9 do pek sou 720 = 30 
9 35 18 do pek 1440 85 116 Roeberry 1272 19 ch bro or pek 1900 65 
10 eddakande 38 24 ch broorpek 2400 37 117 1282 83 do bro pek 330047 
il 41 15 do brope 1500 36. 118 1285 33 do pek 2970 36 
42 44 31 do pek 2945 34 119 ‘ 1285 19 do pek sou 1526 33 
13 47 24 do pek sou 2160 29 121 St. Heliers 1294 31 hf-ch bro pek 1736 36 
14 Sapitiyagodde 50 21hfch bro pek 1176 =. 86 bid | 122 1297. 20 ch peek 1800-32 
15 53 18 do or pek 828 34-id | 124 Errolwood 1803 29hf-ch broorpek 1595 55 
16 56 20 do ek 840 33 bid | 124 1306 16 do or pek 1520 43 
17 59 18 do  peksou 810 31bid | 126 1309 20 do pek 1800 38 
mes ee err oe 128 Dea Ulla 1315 53 do bro pex 3190 45 
129 1318 47 ch pek 3290 36 
Messrs. Forbes & Walker. 130 Tymawr 1321 36hrch or pek 1800 © 42 
(541,556 Ib.] 13} tat 24 de bro orpek 13:0 L 
T. 1 1327 41 do pek 1845 36 
Lot. Box. Pkgs. Name. Ib. v 133 1330 45 do peksou 2025 33 
1 Wewewatte 93t 21 hf-ch bro pek 1176 32 134 Ella Oya 1333 27 ch bro pek 2565 34 
2 337 «16 do pek 3800 30 135 1136 29 do  pek 2465 32 
6 Cooroondoo- 136 1339 23 do pek& sou 1955 29 
watte 949 16hfch pek 880 31 138 1345 20hfeh bro pek 
7 952 14 do pek sou 770 29 fans 1260 30 
11 St. Paul’s 964 54 hf-ch bro pek 3672 32 bid 140 Karawoo- 
12 967 66 da pek 3823 3 katiya T3851 Ad. Ch pekoe RY OGCAL 
13 970 43 do pek sou 2193 3 141 Trewerdeme 1354 7 ch bro pek 700 29 
14 973 12 do dust 1080 30 142 1357 9 do pek 855 27 
15 Munukattia 149 AMB 1378 15 ch dust 2100 25 
Ceylon, in est. 150 N 1381 23 ch unas 2300 =—-30 
mark 976 18 hf-ch or pek 900 44 15L 1384 6 do bro tea 780 26 
16 979 30 do bro pek 1800 39 152 Fregmore 1387 25 hf-ch bro pek 1375 44 
17 982 19 ch pek 1520 37 144 1393. i2 ch pek 960 89 
18 935 9 do pek sou 855 32 156 PGA 1399 11 ch sou 1015 23 
19 Glencorse 988 13 ch bro or pek 1300 34 160 Dewalakan- 
20 991 20 do bro pek 1800 32 de 1411 15 ch bro tea 1035 24 
a1 994 15 do pek 1350 30 161 1414 16hf-ch dust 1286 24 
22 997 13 do pek sou 1040 bY (ay 162 Ingurugalla 1417 8 ch red leaf 725 23 
25 Putupaula 1006 59 ch bro pek 5310 36 163 Fairlawn 1420 40hfch bro pek 2200. 55 
26 1009 45 do pek 3375 31 164 1423 16 ch or pek 1360 43 
27 1011 18 do pek sou 1260 29 165 1426 23 do pek 2070 38 
28 Matale 1015 5lhfch ivo pek 2805 35 166 1429 9 do pek sou 720 37 
29 10:8 23 ch pek 1955 33 168 Carlabeck 1435 11 ch prek sou 110 40 
30 1021 15 ao pek sou 1200 30 174 Digdola 1453 19 ch bro pek 1900 37 
32 Ettapolla 1027 16hf-ch ovro pek 896 32 175 1456 28 do pek 2100 33 
3 Du V 1036 13 ch bro pek 1196 =. 29 178 Killarney 1465 35 ch bro or pek 3500 49 
36 1039 16 do pek 1184 27 1468 25 do pek sou 2500 40 
41 V, in estate 181 Grace Land 1474 15hfch bro pek 825i oe 
mark 1054 14 ch bro pek 1400 31 182 1477 15 do pek 750 36 
42 1057 11 do pek 880 30 184 Dunbar 1483 25 hfch broorpek 1250 67 
43 1060 19 do pek sou 950 27 185 1486 23 do or pek 1104 51 
4G Carberry 1059 15 ch pek 1350 29 186 1489 15 ch pek 1200 45 
561 GK 1034 9 ch bro tea S10 25 190 Yatiyana 1501 12 do  bropek 1200 = 82 
52 1037. 5 do dust 700 24 191 1594 12 do pek 1152 20 
53 Naseby 1090 38hfch broorpek 2280 62 195 Bickley 1516 29 ch pek sou 6124 Be 
54 1093 25 do or pek 1175 63 196 Doranakan- 
65 1096 19 do pek 893 45 de 1519 10 ch bro pek 1060 23 
56 1099 17 do sou 714 40 200 Patiagama 153! 19hfech broorpek 1045 43 
57 1102 it do aust 979 30 201 1534 14 ch or pek 1190 87 
58 Ingrogalla 1105 12 ch bro pek 1200 36 202 1537 29 do  pek 2320 3h 
59 1108 14 do pekoe 1199 34 203 1540 10 do pek sou 800 31 
63 Penrhos 11-0 22hfch broorpek 1166 465 204 Galapitakan- 
~64 1123 27 do or pek 1215 ey) ey de 1543 14 ch or pek 1260 36 
05 1126 47 ch pek 3995 33 205 1516 29 ch bro pek 2958 35 
68 Nakiadeniya 1135 18 ch bro pek 1710 32 206 1549 29 do pek 2700 BL 
69 1138 19 do pek 1520 31 207 1552 312 do pek sou 1200 31 
70 1141 18 do bro pek 209 1558 33 ch  broorpek 3630 39 
fans 1800 = 31 210 1561 47 do or pek 4465 ay 
wal 1144. 5 do dust 700 27 212 1567 13 do ek sou 1170 34 
72 Monkswood 1147 19hf-ch bro pek 1045 72 2138 High Forest 1570 45hfch or pek 
73 1150 28 do or vek 1400 70 No. 1 2475 7 
74 1153. 17 «do pek 1700 49 214 1573 34 do or pek 1700 51 
75 1166 10 do — pek sou 900 42 215 1576 29 do ek 920. 47 
76 1159 24 do — fans 1440 = 89 216 Polatagama 1579 29 ch bro pek 2775 34 
81 Gonapatiya 1174 20hfch bro pek 1020 56 217 1582 21 do or pek 1929 30 bid 
82 W177 29 ay or vek 1305 49 bid | 218 1585 34 do ek 3060 29 
83 llo) 38 do pek 1824 43 219 1588 iL do pek sou 935 26 
84 1183. 9 do dust 720 26 22C 1591 23 do fans 2185 28 
88 Agra Elbedde 1195 88 hfch or pek 2090 5L bid | 222 Erracht 1597 22 ch bro or pek 1980 82 
89 Harangalla 1198 10 ch brocr pek 1v0C 37 223 1600 22 do bro pek 1650 32 
90 Grange 224 1603 31 do pek 2108 81 
Garden 1201. 40 ch bro or pek 4000 42 228 Kelaneiya and 
91 1204 28 ch vek 2800 36 Braemar 1615 28 ch bro or pek 2800 48 
94 Ciyde 1213. 33 do bro pek 2970 37 229 1618 33 do or pek 3300 = 388 


2 CEYLON PRODUCE SALES LIST. 


Lot. Box. Pkgs. Name. lb. Cc. ; Lot, Box. Pkgs. Name: lb, ec. 
230 1621 29 ch pek 2900 36 366 2029 29 do or pek 2320 31 
233 Sutton 1630 12 ch pek sou 960 41 367 2032 36 do pek 3240 29 
235 1636 12bfch fans 840 37 368 2035 12 do peE sou 1020 27 
236 1639 10 do dust 820 29. + 369 2088 23 do fans 2185 28 
239 Ninfield 1648 21 ch broorpek 21:0 ¢ 371 Talgaswela 2034 13 do broorpek 1300 32 
240 1651 7 do bro pek 700 3L 372 2047 24 do or pek 2040 33 
fal 1654 19 do or pek 1900 76 373 2050 14 do bro pek 1190 §©632 bid: 
242 1657 52 do pek 46-0 30 374 2053 10 do br pK No. 2 900 28 
243 16C0 16 do pek sou 1410 28 875 2066 26 do pek 2050 30 
245 1666 7 do fans 79L 26 376 2059 21 do ek sou 1680 28 
246 Waratenne 1669 15hf-ch broorpek 825 32 380 Glendon 2071 54 hf-ch ro pek 3240 35 
247 1672 22 ch bro pek 1980 31 381 2074 25 do or pek 1250 29 
248 1675 18 do pek 1710 =. 30 382 2077 38 ch pek 3230 «33 
249 1678 16 do pek sou 1440 9-27 883 2080 20 do pek sou 1700 = 30 
25% Geragama 1637 29nfch bioorpek 1695 34 364 G 2083 11 do sou 1140-28 
253 1(90 20 ch bro pek 180 32 286 Stafford 2089 12hf-ch broorpek 720 60 
254 1693 20 do  pek 2000 29pbid | 388 2095 9 ch  pek 765 «42 
256 1696 17 do pek sev 1530 27 391 Binest. mark210+ 8 do sou 720 28 
968 Arrdlaw and 392 2107 10 do dust 1500 26 
Wishford 1705 53hf-ch broorpek 2975 40 393 Strathspey 2110 9 do broorpek 945 58 
259 178 19 do or pek 950 42 394 Bin est.mark2113 13 do bro pek 1250 27 bid. 
261 1714 15 ch bro pek 1425 40 395 Middleton 2116 28 do bro pek 2800 59 
263 1720 20 do ek 1720 39 396 2119 15 do pek 1350 48 
264 SW 1723 6 do ro mix 738 28 397 2122 13 do pek sou 1225 40 
266 Corfu 1729 15hf-ch or pek 750 35 401 Old Madegama2134 10 do bro orpek 700 40 
267 1732 21 do bro pek 1155 35 402 2137 19 do or pek 1330 38 
2 1735 51 do pek 2350 32 403 2140 23 do pek 1840 32 
269 1738 25 do pek sou 1125 30 404 2143 10 do pek sou 750 29 
271 Vogan 1744 64 ch bro pek 6400 37 406 Palmerston 2149 14hf-ch broorpek 700 96 
272 1747 60 do pek 5400 32 407 2152 11 do pek 990 49 
273 1/50 Qhf-ch dust 765 26 410 Ouvahkellie 2161 16 ch  pek sou 1440 «41 
274 1753 7 ch bro pk fans 875 28 412 Doorooma- 
276 Nahalma 1759 12 do sou 1200 26 della 2167 40 do bro pek 2320 30 
277 Hopton 1762 29 do bro pek 2909 40 413 2170 29 do pek 2600 23 
27 1765 23 do pek 2070 33 bid 414 2173 8 do pek sou 280 26 
279 1762 12 do  peksou 1080 30 bid pee Lee aE 
“$1 HN in estate ny e = SMa 
mark 1774 18hf-ch fans 1170-26 (Messrs. SOM eRe & Ca. 
282 Choisy 1777-80 oe PEO pek ares 42 193.253 1b. ] 
“33 1789 26 do pek No.1 2470 88 > 
284 1783 28 do pekNo.2 2550 26 Lot. Box. Pkgs. Name. Ib.  «. 
285 Bandara Bliyal736 52hf-ch bio erpek 3224 37 1 Meetiagoda 613 15 ch bro pek 1575 °6 bid 
286 1789 84 da or pek 4200 36 2 616 7 do pek 700 23 bid 
287 1792 28 ch pek 2296 35 3 619 8 do pek sou 760 21 bid 
28s 1795 18 do dust 1440 $2 6 Avisawella 628 41 ch pek 3485 29 bid 
289 1798 47 hf-ch broorpek 2867 38 7 Kurulugalla 631 17 ch bro pe 1700 28 bid 
200 1s0l 60 do er pek 2940 36 8 634 34 do pek 3060 29 
201 1801 27 ch pek 2187 35 9 63 9 do pe” sou 900 “1 bid 
292 1807 18 do pek sou 1512 33 11 Neuchatel 643 12 ch bro orpek 1380 33 
297 Mansfleld 1822 451 hf-ch bro pek 3069 47 12 646 59 do bro pek 5S00 33 
298 1825 21 ch pek 190 38 13 649 48 do pek 406 31 
390 1831 12hf-ch dust 1080 23 14 652 19 do pek sou 1520 28 
so2 Teevaloya 18387 5 do  duse 890 89-22 15 €55 7 do dust 1050 39-25 
303 Iveby 1810 27 do bro pek 2970 49 16 Salawe 658 22 ch bro pek 2310 31 
504 1843 22 do pek 1980 43 17 661 15 do pek 1500 3L 
305 1846 11 do pek sou 990 38 18 664 10 do pek sou 950 29 
306 Walton 1849 13 do bro pek 1456 46 24 Oolapane 682 13hfch dust 1040 26 
307 1852 17 do or pek 17:0 a4 25 Dryburgh 685 13 do bro or pek = 780 40 
3388 J855 20 do pek 1800 31 27 691 °8 ch pek 1476 3 
31k VOA 1864 12 do bro tea 1200 23 28 694 10 do pes sou 740 29 
312. Torwvod 1367 50 do bro pek 4500 35 x0 Hataowa “60 26 ch bro pek 2470 30 bid. 
313 1870 26 do pes 2132 32 31 703 28 do pek 2100 29 
314 1873 21 do pek sou 1680 29 32 76 24 do pek sou 1800 27 
$15 1876 12hf-ch bropk fans 768 Bit 37 Arduthie 721 20hfch bro pek 1020 36 
216 Castlereagh 1879 25 ch bro pek 2500 42 | 38 724'°25 do pek 12/0 32 
317 1882 27 do or pek 2295 38 bid Bi) 727 15 do pek sou 750 20 
218 1885 20 do pek 1600 36 41 Hangraneya 732 87 hf-ch bruv pek 4785 34 
320 1891 12 do fans £40 30 42 GG 2B. On or pek 1955 36 
327 Anningkande1912 28 do bro pek 2800 Bt 43 739 71 do  pek 674522 
323 1915 20 do pek 1960 31 44 742 38 do pex sou 3230 30 
229 St. Leonards 45 745 13hf-ch fans 975 28 
on-Sea 1915 12 do bro pek 1260 35 47 Yspa 751 20 ch pek sou 100s sat) 
330 1921 8 do pek 720 32 48 Warakamure 754 43 ch bro pek 4300 30 Lil 
382 Ascot 1927 26 de bro pek 2340 31 49 757 3) do pek 2850 2s 
333 1920 74 do bro pek 6660 = 31 50 760 16 do  peksou 1440 =. 23 bid 
334 Rowley 1933 32 do bro pek 1600 36 51 Wilpita 763 10 ch Dro pek 1000 25 bid 
Bara] 1936 30 de pek 1700 34 52 Gaia @ 2 Cte) pek 700 27 
26 Gallawatte 3959 19 do bro pek 1805 34 57 Charlie Bill 78: 2: hfch bre pek 1870 29 bid 
3% 1942 40 do pel 1700 31 58 74°23 do pek 1210 29 
1945 iO0hf-ch  pek fans 700. 28 ; 60 M.hatenne (20°AF ch bro pek 1700 41 bid 
B&D 1951 “13 ch unast 1300 28 éL 743 9 do “pek 900 29 
Vataderiya 1954 16 do bro cr pek 1696 22 bid | 6) Depedene S05 §2hi-ch bre pek 49-0 32 
1957 +2 do bro pek 3300 sl bid } 66 08 74 do pek 5700 30 
1900 14 de or pek 1358 82 bit 67 Sil (8 do pe sou 3400 29 
1963 43 do pek 422% 380 bid 71 GB 823 27 hf ch dust 1370 25 
Dunkeld 1#s1 44) bf-ch bro or pek 2640 29 72 1P 826 35 ch pek seu 3080 7 
1984 2) ch or pek 1900 40 73 829 <Ohfch dust 1760 25 
1987 18 do pek 1620 37 74 Siriniwasa 832 23 ch bro pek 2415 36 
Ganapalla 1900 13 do broor pek 1170 31bid | 75 835 28 do  pek 2800 30 bid 
1993 11 do bro orpek 1056 32bid | 76 833 20 do pek sou 1800 29 
1996 10 do or pek 900 35 77 Gwernet 841 12 ch bro pex 1200 «37 
1999 48 do pek 3840 31 78 844 8 do pek 760 834 
202 26 do bro pek 2340 30 83 Bloompark 859 11 ch bro pek 1100-29 
2005 12hf-ch bropk fans 900 27 84 862 12 do pekL 1140-27 
359. Maha Uva 2003 42 do bro or pek 2520 37 85 ' 865 7 ch pek sou 770 »=—-:2B 
369 2011 19hf-ch or pek 1064 3940 87 Nyanza 871 10 do bro pek 1000 «338 | 
361 2014 33 ch pek 2970 = 88 88 874 17 do or pek 1615 38 bid: 
362 2017 11 do pek sou 850 31 89 817 21 do  pek 2100 36 ; 


365 Pelatagama 2026 33 do tro pek 8610 34 90 880 10 do peksou 900 = Bl 


CEYLON PRODUCE SALES LIST. 3: 
Lot, Box. Pkgs. Name. Ib. c. Lot. Box. Pkgs. Name. Ib. e, 
92 Daluk Oya 886 16hf-ch brocrpek 960 41 96 234 14 ch ~~ pekoe 1260. 33 
93 889 13 do or pek 1015 37 101 MR 249 40 do bro pek 4200 32 bid: 
94 892 32 do pek 17€0 Bulls 102 252 51 do pekve 4590 30 kad 
98 Kosgama 904 23 ch bro pek 2415 31 bid 103 255 19 do pek sou 1615 28 bid. 
99 907 21 do pe 1785 30 104 258 $8hf-ch dust 720 26 
101 Citrus 913 8 ch bro pek s00.—s 3 | 105 Brownlow 261 29 do broorpek 1682 54 
102 916 9 do pek 210 28 106 264 38 ch or pek 3800 42 
105 Moragalla 925 8 ch bro pek 800 29 107 267 40 do pekoe 372 39 
106 528 21 do pek 2100 28 108 270 lLhfch dust 957 27 
107 931 i1 do pek sou 1100 26 109 BB 273 34 ch sou 2618 26 bid: 
109SRK 937 13 ch pek sou 1235 31 112 Bellongalla 282 16 hf-ch bro pek 800 30 
115 P TN, in estate 113 285 15 ch ekoe 1200 30 
mark 055 21 hf-ch peksou 1050 24 114 Galella 288 18 do ro pek 1800 40 
116 Mary Hill 958 17hf-ch bro pek 1105 35 bid | 116 291 16 do  pekoe 1600 =. 33 bid: 
117 961 23 do pek 1380 35 117. Tempo 297 12 do bro or pek 1200 31 bid 
118 964 13 do pek sou 7&0 30 118 300 16 do pekoe 1260 29 bid 
121 Kirrikelle 973 37 ch or pek 3700 40 119 303 17 do pek sou 1275 27 
122 Bargany 976 18hf-ch broorpek 1080 38 bid | 120 3(6 13 do sou 975 =—.26 
125 985 21 ch pek 100 35 bid 122 Daisy Hill 312 20 do eko 2 1800 32 bid: 
126 988 29 do pek sou 2465 32 bid 125 Mocha 321 22 do ro or pek 2200 61 
129 Carnry 997 37hf-ch pek 1665 31 126 324 13 do or pek W170 
130 Ranasingha- 127 327 18 do  pekoe 1620 48 
patna 1 55hf-ch or pek 2750 33 bid | 128 330 lu do pekscu 850 48. 
LPL 4 40 do ro or pek 2480 35 bid | 129 Whyddon 333 17 do bro pek 1802 35 
Age zo. ch pek 2000 31 bid | 150 336 12 do ekoe 1164 33 
133 10 25 do pek sou 2050 30 131 Kotuagedera 339 15 do ro pek 1500 82 
134 d<illin 8 2i ch bro pek 2400 81 bid | 132 Ferndale 312 12 do or pe 1080 §©39 
141 Forest Hill 34 20 ch bro peE 1700 31 bid | 133 Maskeliya 345 25 hbf-ch bro or pek 
142 Yarrow 37 45 hfch bro pek 2520 34 No. 1 1250 56 
143 40 40 ‘o pek 2000 32 bid 184 348 15 do do No.2 750 61 
145 Hanwella 46 14hfch bry pek 77) 30 135 351 24 ch or pek 2160 = 87 bid 
155 Maligatenne 76 8& ch nek sou 761 1 bid | 186 354 18 do  pekoe 1620 33 bid 
159 I 88 10 do pek 1600 27 139 Hiralouvah 363 9 do pek sou 765 32 
160 91 16 do sou 1565 21 142 Keenagaha 
1 hf ch Ella 3872 11 do sou 825 27 
161 94 16 do pek fans 960 21 145 Eladuwa 381 10 do or pek 950 at 
162 97 20 do pek cust 1860 22 147 387 21 do pek 1890 29 
163 100 12 do dust 1020 26 148 39) 8 do pex sou 720 26 
a ———— 150 M, inest.mark396 8 do bri pex 78543 
: 151 399 26 do or pe 2100 48 
(Mr. #. John.—214,706 lb.) 152 Wilpita Miglin aOTR. BeeroRk. ©. (2000 300 
Lot. Box. Pkgs. Name. Ib. «, 153 Rondura 405. 7 do bro pek 200) 9) 32 
4 Mel Villa 958 15hf-ch pekoe 750 29 154 408 17 do tryek 1530. 34 
7 Vincit 967 18 ch bopek 1620 32bid | 155 Atlas aoe, nels FE 
8 970 16 do  pekoe 1440 29 156 i 414 18 do  pek sou 1140 29 
9 73 § do  peksou 720 27 157 Harrisland 417 12 do bro pek 1152-32 bid 
Ww Perth 982 18 do broorpek 1890 36 nos ae Ome d veneer Oe SIE 
13 985 48 do bropek 4320 35 Te) : BELO SOW sce PRIS OU) 3 5 S00.1/25 20 
14 988 19 do  pekoe 1425-38 161 Dalhousie 4°99 58hfch ek e No.1 2610 34 | 
7 Agra Ouvah 997 &s3hf-ch broir pek 3392 55 162 432 33 19) do N>. 2 (320 31 bid 
18 1000 25 do or pek 1430 44 
19 8 16 do  vekoe 800 40 SMALL wOFrs. 
20 Lona 6 33 oe on pee 3135 46 rc 
21 § 20 do pekoe 1700 41 
23 Wadhurst 16 12 do bropek 1200 = 42 E. Benham & Co. 
24 18 14 do  pekoz 126) 33 Lot Box. Pkgs. Name. Ib. e.. 
25 21 9 do pek sou 610 31 1 A, in estate 
26 Kandaloya 24 49hf-ch bro pek 2205 36 bid mark 1i 5 ch unas 475 52 
27 97.35 do  orpek 1400-33 bid 6 Mapitigama 26 6hf-ch bro or pek 
28 30120 do pekoe 4800 31 fans 390 = -28 
30 Leughton 36 11 ch bro pek 110038 29 4 do bro tea 820. 25 
31 39° 12 do pekce 1080 30 1 Sapitiyagodde 62 10 hfch_ pek fans 650 28 
34 Lameliere 48 31 ie bre »pek 3100 DOR ea IML sere ty Ttsencad iy CURES ENRER AE As ie 
35 51 36 do ekoe 3312 42 . 5 ¥ eee | 
26 54. 25 do BSE sou 1875 37 (Messrs. Parke < BW siker} 
38 Koslande 60 15 hf-ch bro pek 825 41 Lot. Box. Pkgs. Name, Ib, G. 
39 63 14 ch pekoe 1260 =. 34 bid 3 Wewewatte 940 ‘1hfch fans 70 = «26 
44 Uda 78 11 do bre pek 1078 26 4 943 1 do dust 6L 24 
45 SL 19 dv  pekce 144427 5 Cooroondoo- 
49 Gangawatte 93 915 do or pek 1425 38 bid watte 946 9hf-ch bro pek 495 34 
50 96 26hf-ch broor pek 1690 42 8 955 8 do congou 440 26 
51 99 22 ch pekoe 1870 37 9 958 6 do pek dust 480 26- 
57 Glassaugh 117 19hf-ch or pek 1015 = 80 10 961 1 do dust 11224 
58 120 19 do bro or pek 1235 63 23 Glencorse 1000 1 ch bro tea 115 3L 
59 2s ASuch pekoe 180047 24 1003 2 do  pek fans 250 = 27 
6. Westhall 129 12hf-ch dust 1080 23 31 Matale 1024 5hf-ch dust 400 26 
62 [e2seS Ach bro mix 840 24 33 EKttapolla 1030 7 do pek 392 32 
63 Chougbleigh 175 17 do bro pek 1785 34 34 103 4 do sou 224 26 
64 33 31 dea peko 2790 31 bid | 37 DMV 1042 5 ch pek sou 400 26- 
6 WRG 150 33 do pek sou 3300 37 38 1045 2 do fans 200 27 
69 153. QOhf-ch dust 765 26 39 1048 1 do bro tea 70 24 
72, GT 162 18 ch dust 3060 24 bid 40 1051 2 do dust 150 26 
73 165 Sahf-h bro pek fans 3240 20 bid | 44 V, inestate 
74 Glasgow TES25 chi brocrpek 2975 55 mark 1063 65 hf-ch dust 400 26 
fa wt 23 do or pek 1656 50 47 Carberry 1072 4 ch bro or pek 440 28 
7 17+ 16 do pekoe 1392 44 48 1075 4 do pek sou 360 28 
77 177-14 «do pek sou 1300 40 49 1078 3 do bro tea 270 25 
73 ND 180 24 do bro or pek 2040 39 60 10st 2 do dust 280 25 
i) 183 11 ds or pek 792 41 60 M’Golla 1111 4 ch sou 320 28 
80 186 8 do pekoe 720 39 61 1114 7 ch dust 660 265. 
81 189 7 do pek sou 700 39 62 1117 1 do redleaf fans 95 18. 
32 Glasgow 192 19 do fan i 1900 30 66 Penrhos 1129 4 ch pek sou 320 29 
83 DD 195 32 ech pek fans 4480 27 bid | 67 1132 5hfch fans 360 28 
84 Bittacy 108 40 hf-ch bro sek 2200 62 77 Monkswood 1162 8hbf-ch cust 6803) 27 
85 201 20 ch pekoe 1700 »=44 bid | 78 1165 10 do pek sou No. 2430.36. 
87 207 «9hf-ch = dust 720 29 79 KW D, in est. 
94 PT 223 22 ch sou 1716 26 bid mark 1168 8hfch fans 480 27 
95 Coslande 231 14hf-ch bro pek 770 = 40 80 ivi 2 do brota 184.26 


4 CEYLON PRODUCE SALES LIST. 
Lou - Box. Pkgs. Name. Ib. c. Lot Box. Pkgs. Name. Ib. c 
85 Raglan 1186 3 ch bro pek 300 27 bid 348 1975 3 do pek sou 875 7 
86 1189 6 do  pek GYD) 2 249 1978 do peksouNo.2500 26 
Et 1192 1 do dust 155 22 363 Maha Uva 2020 Lhf-ch ek fans 80. 8 
‘92 Grange 364 2023 5 do dust 425 26 
Garden 1207 2 do  pek sou 200 39 370 Folatagama 2041 1 ch dust 150 26 
93 1210 4hfch dust 34002 377 Talgaswela 2062 3 do fans 270-26 
96 Clyde 1219 7 ch pek sou 630 39 378 2065 2hf-ch dust 170 
97 1222 2 do dust. 280 26 3700 3 do red leaf 2404 % 
102 Sirikandura 1237 4 ch bro pek fans 400 28 379 2068 1 ch bro mix 100 20 
103 1240 1 do — dust 115 24 585 G X86 4 do dust 230 
14 Springwood 1243 8 ch congou 680 26 387 Stafford 2092 6 do or pek 540 48 
106 D 1249 6 ch sou 47) 26 329 2098 2 do  pek sou 160 88 
107 M 1252 3 ch bro mix 2560 21 290 2101 2hf-ch fans 210 30 
108 Coreen 1255 12 hf-ch bro orpek 696 62 398 K H L 2195 2 he bre mixed 140 18 
112 1267 8 do dust 68027 399 Debatgama 2128 7hf-ch dust 560 (6 
120 Roeberry 1291 6 ch dust 60027 400 Ragalla 9131 6 du dust 540-26. 
123 St. Heliers 130 5hfch dust 420 26 415 Olio Madegama2l46 6 do sou 486 27 
127 Errolwood 13.2 3hf-ch pek sou : 408 Palmerston 2155 3hf-ch pek sou 240 2044 
No. 2 STO esl 409 2158 2 do brpkfans 122 32 
yy ae Oya =: 134} 4hf-ch dust 310 27 411 Ouvahkellie 2161 7 ch dust 560-27 
arawoo- 5 Toon, : 4917) : ¢ 9 
katiye) 1348 5 ch bro pek 551 30 415 } ooreomadella2176 Pee sou he 194 23 
rewardene 1366 2 ch ek sou 5 
laa a 1363 1 do Bee fans 95 26 (Messrs. Somerville « Co.) 
145 1366 1 do dust 80 26 a 
wae saga seon don bionic 40:2 221 Lot Box. Pkgs. Name. lo. c¢. 
147 Tennehena 1372 1 eh 4 Meetiagoda 622 ch fans 150 2% 
1hfch bro pek 146 «29 1 hf ch] 
143 1375 3 ch pek 269 26 5 625 1 ch dust 1260-0 
153 Frogmore 12390 10hfech or pek 400 44 10 KGA, ines- 
155 1396 1 do pek dust 85 27 tate mark 640 2 ch bro tea 200 33 
157 AG 1402 5 ch pek sou 500 28 19 Salawe 667 1 ch pek dus 170 26 
158 1405 1 do dust 155 26 20 S 670 6hf-ch dust 480 26 
149 1408 1 do bro tea 100 26 21 673 6 do bro tea 300 26 
167 Fairlawn 1432 4hf-ch dust 340 26 22 A 676 4hfch dust 320 26 
169 Carlabeck 1438 8 do bro pek fans 656 30 23 679 3 do bro tea 150 26 
170 Allerton 1441 1 ch fans 100 26 26 Dryburgh 688 4 ch or pek 356 38 
At 1444 2 do pek fans 240 23 29 697 S3hfch fans 222 27 
172 1447 1 do red leaf 90 18 33 Hatdowa 709 1 ch dust 140 24 
173 1450 2 do dust 260 24 34 712 3 do sou 225 27 
176 Digdola 1459 4 ch pek sou 360 74 35 715 3 do bro mix 240 23 
Vi7 1462 5 ‘lo bro pek fans 525 28 36 718 5 do fans 500 24 
180 Killarney 1471 8hfch dust 680 26 40 Arduthie 730 2hf-ch dust 16u 25 
183 Grace Land 1480 9 do pek sou 450 26 46 Hangranoya 748 4hf-ch dust 360 25 
187 DBR 1492 7 hfch bro pekfans 420 33 53 Wilpita 769 8 ch pek sou & 23 
188 1495 2% ch pek sou 160 36 54 772 1 do eon 160 22 
389 1498 lhfch dust 80 26 55 775 2 do fans 200 26 
192 Yatiyana 1507 3 ch pek sou 294 26 56 178 1 do dust 125 24 
193 1510 1 do do No. 2 &3 24 59 Charlie Hill 787 3hf-ch  pek fans 225 26 
194 16138 1 do dust 83 25 62 Mahatenne 796 5 ch pek sou 450 26 
197 Doranakan 63 799 1 do dust 100 U6 
de 15 4 ch pek 380 31 64 802 1 do red leaf 65 20 
198 1525 4 do pek No. 2 360 30 68 Depedene $14 2hf-ch bro mix 120 Al) 
199 1528 7 do pek sou 630 28 69 $17 3 do dust 270 26 
203 Galapitakan- 70 GB 820 Shfeh bro tea 250 25 
de 1555 4bfch dust 300 26 79 Gwernet 817 4 ch pek sou 360 3 
211 Gampaha 1561 7 ch pek 630 35 80 850 2 do dust 260 25 
221 Polatagama 1594 4 ch dust 600 25 | 51 F, in estate 
225 Erracht 1608 8 ch pe. sou 560 26 mark 853 4 ch sou 248 33 
226 1609 1 do bro pek fans 128 27 82 856 Shf-ch dust 552 27 
227 1612 2 do dust 276 25 86 B'toompark 868 4% ch con 140 21 
231 Kelaneiya and 91 Nyanza 883 3 ch fans 300-28 
Braemar 1624 2 ch sou 20031 95 Daluk Oya 395 10 hf-ch pek sou 5u0 = 26 
232 1627 6hfch dust 480 27 96 338 5 do dust 300 WT 
234 Sutton 1683 2 ch unas 170 41 97 901 11 do fans 660 27 
237 1642 2 ch red leaf No. 1170 24 100 Kosgama 910 4 ch pek sou 300 26 
238 1645 2hf-ch do ee sft) 25 103 Citrus $19 3 ch perk sou 300 26 
244 Ninfield 1663 4 ch  gou 8205 293) 104 922 2 do broorpek 185 26 
250 Waratenne 1631 3hf-ch fans 225 25 108 Moragalla 934 1 ch sou 102 22 
251 16:4 8 do dust 225 95 10SRK 940 1 ch sou 100 27 
256 Geragama 1699 3 do fons 255 25 111 913 3 do dust 450 26 
257 1702 2 do dust 170 26 112 916 38 do bro tea 300 22 
260 Ardlaw and 113 P TN, in es- 
Wishford 1711 6 ch pek 510 39 | tate mark 942 S8hf-ch bro pek 44 26 
262 {717 5 do or pek 400 40 114 952 2 do pek fans 120 25 
265 S W 1726 5 do bro or pek 606 29 119 Mary Hill 967 2hf-ch bro tea 130 25 
270 Corfu 1741 .5hf-ch bro pk fans 400 28 120 970 2 do dust AO 25 
275 A 1756 10 do sou 500 26 | 123 Bargany 979 1 ch bro pek 73 35 
280 Hopton W771s4 ch dust 420 26 f 124 982 7 do or pek 665 36 bid 
293 Lindapatna 1810 4 ch bro or pek 260 51 } 127 991 1 do sou 85 28 
494 1813 4 do or pek 410 53 { 128 994 3hfch dust 270 26 
295 1816 7 do prek 665 36. | 135 Ravenoya 16 1 ch fans 160 26 
296 1819 3 do pek sou 285 34 136 F A, in estate 
299 Mansfiell 18°8 6 do pek sou 510 3k | mark 19 4 ch  pek sou 32832 
309 Walton 1-58 1 do bro tea 90 25 } 913) 22 4hbf-ch dust 548 26 
310 1861 1 do fans 103 27 | 138 Mcssville 25 6 ch bro pek fans €00 27 
319 ‘astlereagh 1883 8 do pek sou 610 32 | 439 28 5hfch dust 450 25 
321 1894 6 do dust 480 26 | 140 dled! chi red leaf 90 19 
322 BDWP 1897 l1hf-ch bro mix 285 4 | 114 Y, ia estate 
823 1900 2 ch bro pek No. 2 180 22 mark 43 lLhfch dust 99 25 
824 1903 2 do  pek No. 2 160 922 | 146 Hanweila 4910hfch pek 520 24 bid 
825 1906 2 do peksouNo.2150 21 147 52, 1 do pek 5424 
825 1909 2 do dust 170 26 148 55 5 do dust 350 26 
$31 St. Leonards- 149 Bope 58 6hf-ch bro pek 330 ©6628 
on Sea 1924 4hf-ch dust 340 25 150 61 3 do  pek 156 39.25 
639 & D 1948 @ ch sou 510 = 3 151 64 1 vo pek sou 480-28 
345 Yataderia 1966 1 do pek sou 124-6 | 152 G, in estate 
346 1969 1 do  pek sou No, 1 12 23 H nark 67 6 ch dust 594 9-25 
847 1972 1 do bro pkdust 149 24 153 Maligatenne 70 4 ch bro pek 37 27 


Z CEYLON PRODUCE 


————— 


SALES —LIST. 5 


Lot, Box. Pkgs. Name. Ib. ce. 

154 ; 73 5 do pek 476 25 

156 79 1 an bro sou 112 ?0 

157 P 82 6 ch unas 612 21 bid 

158 M, in estate 

mark 85 7 ch dust 693 23 

104 BE 103 6hfch dust 600 24 

165 Glenalla 106 2 ch dust 290 25 

166 109 1 do fans 100 26 

167 112 1 do sou 85 22 

(Mr. . John.] 

Lot, Box. Pkgs. Name. Noss 
1 Sadamuila 949 1 ch dust 123 24 
2 952 1 do congou 100 22 
3 Mel Villa 955 13 hf-ch bro pek 650 331 
6 961 8 do  peksou 400 27 
6 964 1 do dust 80 25 

10 Vincit 976 5 ch bro pek fans 575 28 

il ‘ 979 1 do dust 160 26 

15 Perth 991 7 do pek sou 490 30 

16 991 4hf-ch pek dust 3800 26 

22 Iona 12 5 do dust 375 26 

29 Kandaloya 3313 do  peksou 520 29 

32 Loughton 42 3 ch pek sou 240 27 

33 45 1 do dust 76 27 

37 Lamaliere 57 Shf-ch pek fans 608 28 

40 Koslande 66 1 ch pek sou 95 32 

41 69 1 do eongou 95 29 

4? 72 2 do fans 220 29 

43 75 1 do dust 152 26 

46 PPP 84 2 do bro pek 196 30 

47 7 3 do pekoe 291 39-28 

48 90 2 do pek sou 160 25 

652 Gangawatte 102 8 do peKsou 680 36 

63 105 6hi-ch dust 540-25 

54 108 9 do pek fans 675 28 

55 lil 4 ch sou 340 28 

56 114 2 do bro mix 190 17 

60 Glassaugh 126 7hf-ch dust 665-27 

65 Choughleigh 141 4 ch pek sou 344 28 

66 144 4 do dust 568 26 

67 N 147 7hf-ch dust 695 26 

70 WHG 156 4 do fans 300 28 

7 159 6 ch bro mix 570 26 

88 Bittacy 204 7 do pek sou 630 36 

8S 210 2 .do bro mix 180 28 

97 Coslande 237 1 de peksou Doig es 

98 240 1 do  congou 95 29 

99 243 2 do fans 220 29 

100 246 1 do dust 152 26 

116 Galella 294 65 do pek sou 450 82 

121 Tempo 309 3 do dust 438 24 

123 LB 315 3 do bro tea 195 14 

124 D,inest. mark 318 1 do pek sou 50 30 

137 Maskeliya 357 10 hf-ch fans 600 §=629 

138 860 3 do dust 270 26 

140 Hiralouvah 366 4 do fans 260 28 

141 369 2 do dust 180 25 

113 Keenagaha 

Ella 375 9 do bro pekfans 585 28 

144 3878 3 do dust 235 23 

116 Eladuwa 854 6 ch bro pek 660 =. 28 

149 393 1 do mix 140 23 

160 Dalhousie 426 14 hf-ch or pek 630 = 42 


CEYLON COFFEE SALES IN LONDON. 


Our Commercial Correspondeni). 

Mincoinc LANE, Mar. 2nd. 

“ Patroclus.’-—Size 1, Thotala Galla, 1 tierce sold 
at 758 ; size 2, ditto, 4 casks and 1 tierce sold at 
68s ; size 3, ditto, 1 cask sold at 54s; PB, ditto, 
1 tierce sold at 82s ; T, ditto, 1 cask and 1 bag out; 
Thotala Galla, 1 bag out. 

**Omrah.”—WHC OO. in estate mark, 1 barrel 
sold at 106s ; ditto 1, 1 barrel sold at 59s; ditto P, 
1 barrel sold at 96s; Olivers P, 1 cask sold at 
106s. 


(From 


CEYLON COCOA SALES IN LONDON. 


*“Socotra.”—OBEC, in estate mark, Kondesalle 
Ceylon, OF, 20 bags out at 79s 6d; 24 bags out 
at 84s, 75s refused ; dittol F, 12 bags sold at 68; 
6d; 5 bags sold at 65s; ditto O, 10 bags out at 
80s ; ditto 1, 1 bag sold at 64s: ditto DF 2, 4 bags 
sold at 60s 6d; ditto G, 7 bags sold at 35s 6d. 

“Patroclus.”—O, 86 bags sold at 74s 6d; A, 30 
bags sold at 70s. 

“ Patroclus.”—O, Lin estate mark, Hstate Cocoa, 
No. 1, 9 bags sold at 758,,78s refused ; ditto O, 


“Socotra.”"—1, MAK,in estate mark, 112, bags 
sold at 69s. 

‘* Awa Maru.’ —Batagolla A, 20 bags out (no bid); 
B, 34 bags no bid; C, 7 bags sold at 58s, 55s 
refused; D, 3 bags sold at 45s. 

“Duke of Buckingham.’—North Matale, 180 
bags sold at 85s, 75s refused. 

“Awa Maru.’—Beredewelle COO, Ex. No.1, 27 
bags sold at 81s 6d; ditto B, 4 bags sold at 32s 
6d; ditto T, 2 bags sold at 58s 6d; SL, in estate 
mark, 117 bags sold at 64s 6d; SL, in estate mark, 
8 bags sold at 60s 6d ; Hylton OO, 27 bags sold 
at 82s; O. 2 bags sold at 60s. 

‘* Patroclus.”— Warriapolla, 72 bags sold at 90s ; 
20 bags sold at 83s; 60 bags sold at 82s 6d ; 20 bags 
sold at 83s ; ditto 40 bags sold at 82s 6d; 36 bags 
sold at 83s; 6 bags sold at 63s ; 25 bags sold at 64s 
6d; 27 bags sold at 58s; Suduganga, 27 bags 
sold at 82s; 9 bags out at 85s, 75s refused ; 15 
bags sold 75s; ditto 6 bags sold at 60s; 9 bags sold at 
58s; Yattawatte, 1,114 bags sold at 86s, 80s 6d re- 
fused ; 2 bags sold at 60s 6d; 2, 16 bags out at 
67s; 1 bag sold at 54s; Broken, 2? bags sold at 
62s 6d; A Dynevor, 13 bags out at 76s; B, 55 
bags sold at 69s; 1 bag sold at 53s; C, 19 bags 
sold at 67;C. 1 bag sold at 53s D, 4 bags sold at 45s. 

‘““ Awa Maru.’—Bandarapola 1, 37 bags sold at 
76s ; ditto 2, 2 bags sold at 59s; T, 4 bags sold 
at 51s; Coodulgalla, 31 bags sold at 71s 6d. 
dees Maru.’ —Kepitigalla, 10 bags sold 
at 73s. 

“Awa Maru.—l Ross, 20 bags soid at 83s; 21 
bags sold at 82s 6d; ditto 2, 10 bags sold at 60s; 
Brown, 2 bags sold at 60s ; Black, 8 bags sold at 38s. 

“Socotra. ’—Asgeria A 1, 16 bagssold at 81s; 
ditto 2, 7 bags sold at 76s; Inguragalle A1, 24 
bags sold at 78s 6d; ditto 2, 20 bags sold at 786 
6d; ditto T.2 bags sold at 58s; Altwood Estate, 
67 bags sold at 22s 6d; 22 bags sold at 75s; 26 
bags sold at 66s; CH, in estate mark, 21 bags out. 


CARDAMOMS SALES IN 


LONDON. 


‘“* Awa Maru.”—Delpotonoya, 4 cases sold at 3s 
4d; 1 case sold at 3s 5d; 1 case sold at 3s 4d; 
3 cases sold at 3s 5d; ditto 5 cases out ; 4 cases 
out; 4 cases sold at 2s 3d ; 1 case sold at Is 5d. 

“ Diomed.”—FA&Co., in estate mark, 6 cases 
out at 4s. 

‘* Shropshire.” —Nawanagalla, Ne. 1, 3 cases sold 
at 4s; ditto No. 2, G cases sold at 2s 8d; ditto No. 
? Hstse sold at 2s 10d ; ditto seed, 1 case sold at 

S 

““Patroclus.”—L Mysore. in estate mark, 6 cases 
out atis 6d; No.1, ditto, 4 cases out at 1s 9d. 

“Clan McNeil.”—A Malabar, in estate mark, 26 
canes out at ls 10d; HR, ditto, 17 cases out at 

s 7d. 

“Clan McNab.”—S, Malabar, in estate mark, 
18 cases out at Is 9d. 

“Awa Maru.”—L, Wild Long Cardamoms, in 
Satay mark, 2 cases sold at 28 10; 4 cases scold at 
2s 7d. 

“Patroclus.”—Midlands O, 2 cases sold at 3s; 
4 cases sold at 3s 1d; 2 cases sold at 3s 2d ; ditto 1, 
8 cases sold at 2s 3d; ditto 2, 1 case sold at 1s 7d; 
ditto B&S, 1 case sold at 1s 5d; ditto seeds, 1 case 
sold at 2s 2d. é 

“ Diomed.”—Elkadua, AO, 2 cases sold at 2s 
9d; 1 case sold at 1s 8d; ditto, Al, 3 cases sold 
at 2s 1d; ditto A 2, 1 case sold at 1s 5d ; ditto AB&S, 
1 case sold at ls1d; ditto A, seed, 2 cases sold at 
2s 2d; Elkadua O, 2 cases sold at 2s 9d; ditto 1, 
2 cases sold at 2s id; 1 ease sold at 2s; ditto 2,1 
case sold at 2s 1d; ditto BX&S, 2 cases sold at 1s 
5d; seed 2 cases sold at 1s 5d. 

“Clan Chisholm.”—Yattawatta 1, 2 cases sold 
at 1s 5d; ditto 2, 1 case sold at 1s 7d; seed, 1 
bag sold at 2s 2d. 

‘** Socotra.”—OBEC, Dangkande, in estate mark, 
4cases sold ab 25 7d ; 2 cases sold at ls 7d; QBEC 


CEYLON 


‘ Nillumally, OOO, in estate mark, 2 cases sold at 


6 CEYLON PRODUCE SALES 


LIST. 


2s 6d; 1 case sold at 2s 5d ; ditto OO, 11 cases out ; 
ditto, O, 2 cases out; ditto splits, 1 case out; 
ditto, brown, 4% acses out. 

“Wakata Maru.”—Dehigalla Estate, Ceyion, in 


estate mark, 20 cases sold at. 3s; ditto 1, 9 cases | 


sold at 2s 3d ; ditto 2, 19 cases sold at is lid; ditto | 


3, 4cases sold at Is 5d; ditto seed, 1 case sold at 
2s 2d; ditto lights, 3 cases sold at 1s 2d; ditto O, 
3 cases sold at 2s 7d; ditto 1,8 cases sold at 2s; 
4 cases sold at 2s; 4 cases sold at Is lid. Dehi- 
golla Estate, Ceylon, in estate mark, 4 cases sold 
at 1s 8d; 8 cases sold at 1s 7d; ditto B, 8 cases 
sold at Is6d; ditto S, 7cases sold at 1s 4d; ditto 
seeds, 1 case sold at 2s ld. 

“ Patroclus.”—New Peacock, O, 1 case soid at 
2s 4d; ditto 1, 1 case sold at 2s 4d; 1 case sold at 
1s 9d; ditto.2, 1 case sold at 1s 4d; ditto S, 2 cases 
sold at 1s 4d; ditto 2, 1case sold at 1s 4d; ditto B. 
1 case sold at Is 4d; ditto B, 1 case sold at Is 4d. 

“Duke of Buckingham.”—S, in estate :aark, 6 
casts sold at 2s; 6 cases sold at 1s 11d; 1 case sold 
at 2s. 


MRS RT 


CEYLON CINNAMON SALES IN LONDON. 

“Java.”—l PBM, 4 bales sold at 9d; ditto 2, 2 
bales sold at 83d; ditto3, 2 bales sold at 6d; ditto 
4,1 bale sold at 4d. 

“Clan Chisholm.”—PBM, 1 bale sold at 6d; 
ditto 4 bales sold at 6d; ditto4, 1 bale sold at 
6d ; ditto 4, 5 bales sold at 4d. 

‘* Machaon.”—Ms5, in estate mark, 1, 1 bale sold 
at 8d;ditto 2, 1 bale sold at 8d; ditto 3, 1 bale 
sold at 8d; ditto 4, 1 bale sold at 3d. 

ae PBM, Plantation, 4 bales sold 
at 6d. 

““Glengyle.”—DBM, Ekelle Plantation, 1, 2 bales 
sold at 103d; ditto 2, 5 bales sold at 93d; ditto 
4,2 bales sold at 83d. 

‘*Formosa.”—CA, London, 2 bales and 1 parcel 
sold at 1s; 2 bales and 1 parcel sold at 103d; 1 
bale and 1 parcel sold at 93d;1 bale and 1 parcel 
sold at 84d; 3 bags sold at 64d; 4 bags sold at 34d. 

“Kamakura Maru.”—F, in estate mark, Ekelle 
Plantation 1, 6 bags sold at 9d ;10 bags sold at ild. 

“Clan Menzies.’—K, in estate mark, 34 bales out. 

‘‘Diomed.”—F, in estate mark, Ekelle Planta- 
tion, 6 bales sold at 114d; 4 bales sold at 11d; 
25 bales sold at 93d. 

“Clan McLaren.”—F, in estate mark, Ekelle 
Plantation, 18 bags sold at 94d ; 7 bags sold at 92d. 

“Bombay.’”—M, in estate mark, Hkelle Planta- 
tion, 36 bales sold at 9d ; ditto Hkelle Plantation, 
18 bales sold at 83d; 3 bales sold at 64d; 2 bales 
sold at 7d; 1 bale sold at 53d. 

‘* Hitachi Maru.”—M, in estate mark, Hkelle 
Plantation, 6 bales sold at lld; 9 bales sold at 
3d; .7 bales sold at 9d; 3 bales sold at 83d; 1 bale 
sold at 4d. 

‘*Menelaus. —F, Ekelle Plantation, 6 bags sold 
at 11d; 6 bales sold at 94d; 30 bales sold at 9d; 
30 bales sold at 84d. 

‘Duke of Portland.”—M, in estate mark, Ekelle 
Plantation, 1 bale sold at 94;5 bales sold at 9d; 
3 bales sold at 85d; SM, Mahawatte Plantation, 1 
ae, sold at 9d; 2 bales sold at 8d; Ilbale sold 
at 6d. 

“Olan Mecintyre.’—-F', Ekelle Piantation, 38 bales 
sold at 94d. 

“ Dardanus,’’—2, Ekelle Plantation, 100 bags sold 


id. 

“Clan Chisholm.” —MM, in estate mark, 48 bags 
sold at 14d; 61 bags sold at 1d. 

“Clan “Mclaren.” —P, in estate mark, 62 bags 
sold at 1d. 

“ Bombay.”’—2 P, in estate mark, 29 bags sold 
atid; ditto 1,10 bags sold at 1d: MUM, 77 bags 
sold at ld; JL, in estate mark, 2 bags sold at 13d; 
RS, in estate mark, 75 bags sold at 1d. 

“Vitachi Maru.—JL, in estate mark, 78 bags 
sold at ld. 

* Olan Sinclair.”.—JL in estate mark, 115 bags 
sold at 1d. 

“Menclens: eRe, in estate mark, 84 bags sold 

d, 


at 


at 


Clan Macalister.”—MS, in estate mark, 83 
bags sold at ld; ML, inestate mark, Mahawatte 
Quilling Pieces, 7 bags sold at 6d, 

‘*McIntyre.”—LO, in estate mark, 109 bags sold 
at 1d; MLM, in estate mark, 106 bags sold at 
1d; O J, in estate mark, 17 bags sold at 24d, 

‘* McNeil.” —AS, in estate mark, London, 97 bags 
sold at 1d; RS, in estate mark, Mahawatte Plan- 
tation Quilling Pieces, 8 bags sold at 1d; MLM, 
in estate mark, 3 bagssold at1ld; O J, in estate 
mark, 3 bags sold at 2#d; 1 bag sold at 53d; 
JL, in estate mark, 1 bag sold at 5d. 

“Sanuki Maru.”—MM & Co., in estate mark, 6 
bags sold at 1d and 3 sold at 4d. 

“Clan McKay.”’—H in estate mark, 40 bags 
sold at 14d; 10 bags sold at 1d; 7 bags sold at 
2a; 23 bags sold at 1d. 

“Patroclus.”—AS GP, in estate mark, Kadirane, 
6 bales sold at 1s 6d; 4 bales sold at 1s 9d; 11 
bales sold at 1s 7d ;6 bales sold at Is 8d; 12 bales 
sold at 1s 6d; 2 bales sold atls 5d;16 balessold 
at 113d; 3 bales sold at 9;d; 1 box sold at 10d; 
6 bags sold at 83d; FS WS, in estate mark, 
Kadirane, 4 bales sold at 1s 5d: 6 bales sold at 
1s 3d; 8 bales sold at ls 1d; 2 bales sold at 10d; 
5 bales sold at 93d ; 1 box sold at10sd; FS WS. 
in estate mark, North Kadirane,%6 bales sold at 
Is 6d; 9 bales sold at 1s 4d ;9 bales sold at 1s 2d; 
2 bales sold at 94d; 4 bales sold at 9d;1 box sold 
at 10d: 4 bales sold at Is 6d; 6 cases sold at 1s 
5d; 6 bales sold at 1s 4d; 9 bales sold at 1s 2d; 
2 bales sold at 10d ; 6 bales sold at 9d; 2 bales sold 
at 84d;1 bale sold at 103d. 

‘*Portia.’—M, 29 bags Cinnamon Bark sold at 1d. 

‘Hakata Maru.”—MK M, in estate mark, 2 bales 
sold at 1d; 1 bale sold at 13d; 1 bale sold at 174; 
ditto 45 bags sold at 1#d. 

“ Patroclus.”—CH de S Kuruwitte, 8 bales sold 
at 1s 1d; 16 bales sold at 114d; 7 bales at 104d 1 
bale at 94d. 

“Hakata Maru.”—CH deS, Salawa, 4 bales sold 
at 1s; 14 bales sold at 114d ; 11 dales at 103d ; 4 bales 
at 94d; CH de S, Ratmalane, 2 bales sold at 1s; 
CH deS, Morrotto, 5 bales sold at 11d ; 5 bales sold 
at 10d ; 2 bales sold at 91d; CH de S, TPH, in es- 
tate mark, 2 bales soid at 11d ; 3 bales sold at 10d ; 
CHdeS, Kandevalle,4 bales sold at 93d; 1 bale 
sold at 9d; 2 bales sold at 10d ; 2 bales sold at 94d ; 
1 bale sold at 9d. . 

**Clan Ogilvy.”—-CH de S, Kandevalle, 2, bales 
sold at Is; 5 bales sold at 11d; 7 bales sold at 10d ; 
6 bales sold at 94d; 1 bale sold at 94; CH de S, 
DK W, in estate mark, 2 bales sold at 1s; 4 bales 
sold at 114d ; 2 bales sold at 10d; 2 bales sold at 
9d;CHdeS, Rustam, 1 bale sold at 1s; 2 bales 
sold at litd; 4 bales sold at 10d; 1 bale sold at 9d ; 
CH deS, Kadirane, 1 bale sold at 103d ; 2 bales sold 
at 10d ; 4 bales sold at 9d; CHdeS, Coottariavalle, 
2 pales sold at 11d ; 3 bales sold at 103d ;1 bale sold 
at 10d. 

“Clan Ogilvy.”—CHdeS TPW, in estate mark, 
1 bale sold at Is; _1 bale sold at 11d: 2 bales 
sold at 103d; 2 bales sold at 9d; CHdeS Hiri- 
pittya, 2 bales sold at 10d; 2 bales sold at 83d. 

“ Kawachi Maru.”—GR SA, in estate mark, 35 
bales sold at 8d; 20 bags sold at 4d; 2 bags 
scld at 2§d. 

“ Patroclus.”—NDFS Ekelle Plantation, 11 bales 
sold at 1s 2d; 10 bales sold at 1s 1d ; 46 bales sold 
at Sd. 


“Clan Ogilvy.”—F MS, in estate mark, 20 bales. 


sold at lid; 50 bales sold at 10d;12 bales sold at 
93d; 14 bales sold at 9d; 4 bales sold at 83d. 


“ Dardanus.”—JL, in estate mark, 7 bags sold — 


at 34d; ditto 2,7 bags sold at 3d ; ditto 3, 1 bale 
sold at 14d; LL, in estate mark, 10 bags sold at 
itd ; ditto 2, 7 bags sold at 23d; MUL, in estate 
mark, 56 bales sold at 1d. 13's ; 


eres 


WILD CEYLON CINNAMON. 


“Duke of Norfolk.”—M, in estate mark, 120 bags a 


sold at 1d; M, in estate mark, 280 bags sold at 1 
“Clan McLeod.’ —BH, in estate mark, 8 bales sold 
at 1d; 2 bags pieces sold at 1d. eee | 


OBSERVER PRINTING WORKS, 


TEA, COFFEE, CINCHONA, COCOA, AND CARDAMOM SALES. 


Prick :—124 cents exch 3 copies,. 
‘No. 12. Coromso, Aprit 2, 1900. { 30 cents; 6 cop cs $ rupee: 
GOLOMBO SALES OF THA L ot Box. Pkes. Name. Dee es 
ae 97 Dimas ch pek 2185 41 
98 220 14 do pek sou 1120 36 
LARGE LOTS. 106 K PW 225 60 hf-ch ~ bro pex 2750'* 32 
Gea ae 10L 229 51 do bro or pek 3:60 33 
EB. Benham & Co. 102 232 71 do pek 3905 30 
260 Ib 103 235° 63 do pek sou 3150 27 
[9,360 1b.] 105 Pine Hill 241 20 hfeh bro or pek 1200 49 
z 106 Z4t 28 © or pe 1680 37 
Lot. Bex, Pkgs Na.ne. i Cs ae Si7l Ge does Gee meoeiniog 
1 Battalgalla 12 43 ch pek sou 3870 34 112 New Galway 262 17hf-ch  pek 935 42 
2 Hornsey 15 38 ch or pek 3420 37 bid | 113 Hayes 265 20 ch  broor pek 2010 48 
3 18 23 do  pek 2070 35 bid’ | 114 268 43 ch bropek 4300 37 
a 115 271 43 do or pek 3870 36 
116 274 100 do pek 8500 32) 
Messrs. Forbes & Walker. 117 277 56 do peksou 5540 29 
= 119 High Forest 283 41hf-ch orpek 
[455,593 !b.] Nol 2728 69 
120 236 40 do or pek 2400 52 
Lot. Box. Pkgs. Name. Ib. c. oe 339 31 do pek Tae. We 
1 Igalkande 2179 18 ch pek 1620 29 122 Pallagodda 292 17 ch bro or pek 1700 34 
4CSG 2133 7Shf-ch bro pek 3900 4?, 123 295 2L do bro pek 2100 42 
5 2191 69 ch pek 5520 34 1/4 298 16 do or pek 1440 33 
6 Z9t 18 «9 pek scu- 1440 30 126 304 17 do pek 1536 34 
Sue 2200 luhf-ch dust S00 Gee 127 307 18 do  pek sou 1620-31 
9 Abbctsleigh 2203 19 ch pek 1672 46 | 128 , 3:0 9 do sou 810 28 
10 2206 25 do pek sou 2125 35 1z9 813 13 do dust 1105 27 
11 Galkande 2709 9 ch bro pek 909 BL 130 Clunes 316 16 ch bro cv pek 1600 33 
12 9212 12 do pek 1200 28 131 319 17 do bro pek 1530 33 
16 Fetteresso 2224 22hf-ch bro or pek 1320 56 bid | 132 322 18 do or pek 1440 33 
17 2227 52 do bro pek 8140 46 133 3825 57 do nek 4560 30 
18 2230 29 ch pek 2465 - 43 134 328 9 do pek sou 855 23 
19 2233 21 do pek sou 1620 36-bid 136. Bloomfield 334 59 ch bro pek 6195 41 
20 Rickarton 2236 16 bf-ch broorpek 1040 47 137 337 43 do pek 4214 37 
Q1 4239 26 do or pek 1430 44 128 Killarney 340 17 ch or pek 1530 41 
22 2242 18 ch pek sou 1836 36 139 343 17 do pex 1415 38 
23 2245 14hfch brotea 910° «86 141 Carfax 349 19 ch bro or pek 1900 46 
25 Kincora 1 40 ch bro pek 4000 35 bid | 142 352 22 do ov pek 1940 43 
27 7 5d do pek 5325 32 143 355 21 do pek 1890 39 
29 13 20 do jans 1400 29 144 Great Valley 
30 Thedden 16 21 ch bro pek 2100 36 Ceylon in est. 
BL 19 18 do pek 18¢0 32 mark 358 28 ch or. pek 2520 38 
34 Great Valley, — ; 145 341 15 do pekoe 1250 34 
Ceylon, in estate 148 Deyanella 370 3% ch bro pex« 3209-8 
mark 28 20 ch or pek 180 389 149 373 16 do pek 1440 33 
35 3L 35 do bro pek 1980 47 154 Ardlaw and 
86 84 11 do pek 3690 34 Wishford 388 uch bro crpek £40 40 
37 37 12 do pek sou 960 29 155 391 19 do bro pek 1843 47 
89 43 10 do dust 800 Die = 156 391 22htch or pek 
40 OB EC, in est No.1 1100 41 
mark Summer 157 397 19 ch pek 1558 40 
Hill 46 52 ch bro or pek 3538 60 158 AMB 400 24 ch fans 9293 26 
41 49 2) do or pek 1880 53 159 Devonford 403 2lhfch bro or pek 1155 79 
42 : 52 36 do pek 3168 45 160 406 14 ch or pek 1280 53 
43 55 23 do pek A 2162 40 161 CRD 409 13 ch dust 1300 25 
4t 58 19 do pek sou 1615 38 162 Agra Oya 412 26 ch bro pek 2600 35 
45 Waitalawa 61 72hfch bro pek 3500 37 163 415 20 do or pex 1700 33 
46 64 §9 do pek 4450 31 164 418 21 do pek 1820 31 
47 67 23 do pek sou 11/0 29 165 421 11 do pek sou 990 29 
48 P 70 8 ch pek sou 720 27 166 Amblargoda 424 19 ch bro pek 1900 39 bid 
51 Trex 79 40 ch bro pek 4000 34 167 427 17 do pek 1530 33 bid 
52 82 23 do pek 1840 32 170 Hopton 436 23 ch bro pek 2300 40 
53 85 12 do pek sou 960 29 17l 439 23 do pek 1800 32.bid 
56 Glengariffe 91 5O0hfch bropek 2700 = 43 172 442 8 do peksou 720. 30.bid 
57 . 97 24 do or pek 1152 338 174 Harrinzton 448 20hfeh bro or pes’ 1000 60. 3y 
538 100 25 ch pek 2375 85 175 451 23 ch or pek 2185 41 bid 
59 103° 13 do pek sou 1653 32 176 424 24 do pek 2160 39 bid 
60 : 106 itLhfch fans 715 29 180 Rockside 466 10 ch pek sou 850) OE oak 
62 Huanuco 112 2;hfch bro pek 1260 28 193 Macaldeniya 505 21hfch bro pek 1320 37 3 
63 115 5) do pek 2200 28 194 508 20 do pek 1016 33 
64 ‘i 118 25 do pek sou 1525 25, bid | 195 51L 16 do pek sou £00 30 4 
65 Ismalle ~ 124 16 ch sou 1360 25 196 Queensland 41! 14hfch _ bro pek 700 61 bid 
ACT be fetes 127,18 do fans 1350 2, 197 517 8 ch or pek 72 4lybid 
65 : 130 14 do aust 1190 25 198 520 18 do pek 1530 33jbid 
69 Clarendon 133 12 ch bro pek 132) 33 201 Chesterford 529 41 ch bro pek 4100 39 
70 136 8 do pekoe 860 29 202 532 39 @a pek 3909 32 
80 Se 166. 9 ch or pek 945 24 203 535 227 ae pek sou 2700 30 
81 169 8 do pek 760 30 204 5388 18 fans 1620 3U 
82 172 33hfch fans No.1 2145 29 206 j 644 19 nf. an dust 1520 26 
83 175 25 do dust 4) 2825 25 207 \Jaratenne 
84 Nugagalla 178 29hf-ch bro pek 1460 = 35 Invoice No. 11 547 11 ch bro pek 990 = 38 
85 151 70 do pek 3500 30 208 550 .10 do pek 950 28 
88 Naseby 190 21 hf-ch broorpek 13/3 68 bid | 209 PGA 553 9 ch sou 855 24a 
89 “W93e 21 do or pek 1029 59 bid | 210 Kennington 556 9 ch bro pk fans 1080 29 
90 196 22 do  peksou Wwi2 42bid | 215 Augusta 671 6 do © dust 840 89-25 
91 OBE C, inest, 221 Memorakande5s9 7 do dust 750° - 26 
mark, Forest 223 Ugieside 595 Q9hi-ch dust 720, 25 
Creek 199 19 ch bro or pek 190 71 224 693 13 ch bro mixed 1365 26 
92 202 24 do bro pek 2400 54 225 Relugas 601 6 do dust 750 22 
93 - 205 23 do- orpek 23u0 51 230 Sunnycroft 616 6 do bro tea 780 24 
94 3 208 40 do» pek No.1 3600 46 231 -Harrow 619 19hf-ch or pek 1045 47 
5 211 35 do peck ,, 2 3500 10)eas 232 622 15 do bro or pek 00 5D 


96 Gomalia 214° 73 nf ch bro pek 4745 04 bid | 233 625 34 ch = pek 340° © 40 


2 CEYLON PRODUCE SALES LIST. 
Lot. Box. Pkes. Name. Wo Lot. Box, Pkgs. Name. lb. €. 
234 628 13 ch ek sou 1235 36 65 Forest Hill 307 14 ch bro pek 1274 31 
237 Erlsmere 637 20 do ro pek 2100 43 66 310 19 do pek 1615 29 bid 
238 640 19 do pek 1520. 41 69 Dikmukalana 319 45 hich’ bro pek fams2475 Fa) 
24i Anningkan’e 649 12 do  pek 1140 = 33 70 822 37 de  pek 1850 =.28 bid 
242 652 14 do pek sou 1261 80 71 325 17 do peksouA 6&16 28 
243 Malvern 655 26hf-ch bro pek 1980 44 72 328 18 do pek souB 900 28 
244 658 46 ch pek 3220 33 74 Ladysmith 354 G61hf-ch bro pek 3050 32 
245 661 23 do nek sou 1610 26 75 337 29 ch pek 2847 Z 
246 BD WP 664 23 do bro pek 1958 31 bid | 76 Maddagedera 340 18 ch bro pek 1800 = 33 bid 
248 Castiereagh 670 27 do _ or pek 2295 «37 bid |} 77 343 22 do — or pek 1980 §=6.30 bil 
249 Galpotagama 673 11 do bro pek 1100 32 78 246 29 do ek 2320 28 
259 Ellaoya 703 15 do bro pek 1500 34 79 349 23 do pek sou 1610 27 
260 76 14 do pek 1260 81 80 252 9 do bro pek fans 990 27 
261 7.9 Qhf-ch pek sou +10 23 81 355 32 do bro mix 2720 22 
263 715 12 do bro pek fans 780 29 83 Doragalla 361 15 hf-ch broorpek 9(0 42 
265 Coorocndoo- 84 364 14 ch bro pek 1400 4) 
watte 721 8 ch pek 800 33 85 367 26 do pek 2030 36 
271 Galkadua 739 18 do bro pek 1930 36 86 870 21 do pek sou 1785 31L 
272 742 20 do pek 2000. . 30 87 873 8 do bio mix 1040-25 
273 745 11 do pek sou 1100 27 88 Heragoda 376 7 ch bro or pek = 700 33 
278 Seenagolla 760 17hf-ch broorpek 1020 45 90 382 12 do ek 1140 = 29 bid 
279 763 13 do or pk No.1 715 44 93 Hopewella 391 29hf-ch bro orpek 1674 44 
280 766 16 do or pek 60 . 41 94 394 22 do bro pek 1100s 41 
281 769 14 do pek 770 ~=— 40 95 397 85 do pek 4080 35 
286 Ganapalla 784 14 do bro or pek 1260 27 96 410 40 do pek sou 1840 31 
287 787 27 do bro pek 2160 =. 30 97 403 19 do bioorpex 1121 44 
288 790 13 de pek sou 975 27 99 4°9 27 do pek 1350 34 
289 793 16 do bro pek 1440 32 100 412 15 do perk sou 828 89631 
290 796 12hf-ch bropkfans 900 28 103 Rayigam 421 81 hf-ch bropek 35100 33 
292, Aberdeen 802 55 ch bro pek 5300 = 3.4 104 424 %3 do or pek 1955 33 
293 305 64 do pek 4428 31 105 427 18 do pek 144031 
294 808 13 do sou 368 28 106 430 12 do  pek-sou 108) 29 
295 811 23hf-ch bra pk fansi725 28 167 433 15 hf-ch ust 1275 27 
297 Dammeria 817 27 ch or pek 2700 = 336 108 Auburn 436 15 ch bro pek 1500 2 
298 820 30 do bru pek 3300 87 109 439 9 ch pek 792 30 bid 
299 823 25 do pek 2508 33 111 Blackburn 445 10hf-ch fans 700 28 
3800 826 10 do  peksou 900 32 113 Silverton 451 64hfch bro pek 3200 82 
301 Vogan 829 54 do bro pek 6400 40 We 454 30 ch pek 225 30 
302 832 50 do  pek 4500 33 115 Pitaville 457 8 ch broor pek 860 30 
303 835 15 do pek sou 1200 28 116 460 13hfch bro pek 715 29 
304 Tembiligaila 838 24hf-ch broorpek 1870 37 1g 466 9 ch sou 900 ©=—-20 
305 841 10 ch pek 900 =. B4 119 Siriniwasa 46) 22 ch bro pek 2200 = 36 
309 Digdola 853 13 do bro pek 1235 36 120 472 28 do pek 2800 = 3 
310 856 23 do pek 1725 33 121 475 20 do pek sou 2000 =—s-29 
312 Halwatura 862 37 do bro pek $700 = 31 127 Harangalla 493 19 ch bro pek 1805 36 
313 865 41 do or pek 3895 30 128 4£6 61 do pek 4850 32 bid 
314 863 56 do pek 4760 29 129 499 25 do sou 2060 27 bid 
315 s7L 6) do pek sou 4500 27 130 502 18 do dust 1350 26 
316 814 11 do brpkfans 825 27 13 603 12 do _ bro pek fans120 30 
318 Qucensland 880 13hf-ch bro or pek 715 69 133 Bogahagoda. 
319 883 18 ch pek 1170 43 ; watte " 511 10 ch bro pek 1000 31 
322 NBD 892° 9 do bre mix 810 5 | 127 RCTTF, in es- 
324 Kelburne 298 8hf-ch dust 760 25 tate mark 523 15 ch bro pek 150. 31 
325 Hualgolle 901 £7 ch or pek 2430 32 bid 138 528 21 do pek 1785 29 
327 Middleton 907 17 do bro pek 1700 60 139 529 25 do perk sou 
328 910 12 do pek 10:0 45 unbu'ked 2090 26 
ae ee 3 Ve Ann ndale 538 21 be ce bro orpek 1218 64 
& 5 ae 43 : 541% Oo or pek 1130 = 48 
(Messrs. Somervilie & Ca. 1 514 19 do ee AE aac Bi 
226.782 Ib. 5 547 26 do  peksou 1860 =. 5 bid 
6,7 J : 147 Neboda Eames ON bro or pek 1200 80 bid 
Lot. Box. Pkgs. Name. ib. e. ze a: x ue bie pek 4200 30 bg 
2 Yspa 318 13hf-ch pek dust 1105 26 = DEI re OW aS 1030.29 bi 
3 M Ceylon 121 35 ch peksou 2800. 27 pS Neuchatel 562 14 do pek seu 1120-29 
4 124 25hf-ch pekians 200 26 FS eae eet Pee ata), Cobia PEO Be Saad amnme 
5 Nillicellay- oe pilose GesAgher ia BE 
} y : 5 577 21 «do ek sou 1 2 
signe Ey reas: ee ie? St bia. | 17 Hamagama 583-17 ch «= bropek ©1700" 2 
7 132 38 do pek 15.0 29 bid | 16S DESIG 32) doles 8325 29 
11 Wendu:a 46) HOW ch bro pek 864 32 159 Wilford 589 20 ch bro pek 2060 31 
B MetcOUaS nek sou 720 28 160 Bidbury 592 1L ch or pek 999 43 
15 Oaklan‘s 157 12 do or pek 1140 85 T6L ay aoe de Pek ee Be 
16 160 13 do bropek 1274 31 162 598 (9 do  pek sou 810 31 
17 163 22 do pek 1980 31 168 Rahatungoda 610 20hi-ch bro pek ietO 47 | 
18 166 17 do pek sou 1360 30 169 619 22 do or pek 11c@ 41.bid 
21 FF, in estate 170 i 514 45 do pek 2250 36 
sia 175 2Lhf-ch bro pek 1155 31 171 Colum ¥ia, 625 14hfich or pek No.1 700 50 
26 Avisawella 190 32 ch bro pek 3200 33 ae PAS) do do No. 21305 43 
27 198 21 do  pek 1785 29 : 31 26 do pek. 117039 
28 196 29 do  pek sou 9390 4 175 NY Z 637 53 ch  pek sou 4770 = - 22 Lid 
39 Paragaha- : 176 i 640 10 do ek fans 795 95 
Eande 208 9 ch bro pek $00 - 21 178 Nyanza 646 11 ch ro pek 110036 — 
33 211 16 do pek 1440-28 179 G49 12 do or pek 1260 37 bid 
44 Ukuwela “44 14 ch bro tea 1260 20 ay Beate de pee 1600 36 
45 Mora Ella “47 24hfch broorpek 1410 37 188 Ravie a anh eolsce 72057. 3E 
46 250 273 ch pek 1755 3h RUA ERPESEIIN Ger ole ropek = 263533 
47 253 17 ch pekson 1275 31 Tee Betee (do. ior ek 1610 33 
50 Monte Christo 262 40 ch bro pek 4.00 87 nee Ne se fe Per 7032 
51 Narangoda 265 30 ch bro pek 20u0 84 187 Attivill ss we h pek sou 864 
52 268 19 do  pek 103 29 87 Attiviile 673 10 ¢ bro pek 1000 ©6630 
59 271 11 do person 990 27 ues 676 14 do _pek 1330 8 
6 Meddegodda Rie al Hd an ro pek 2050.87 
66 y 63hfch pe 2050 8& : oe 
67 283 19 ¢o pek sou 50 29 [Mr. H. John. 210,453 Ib.] 
@0 Gungwarily 292 25 ch gow 1875 24 Lot. Box. Pkgs. Name. lb. G 
2 298 12 ¢ ans 1200-26 7 Wo adstock 453 18 ch bro 
€3 301 14 do red leaf 980 8620 8 456 18 do pekeel x as a 


Lot Box. 
11 Mount Everest 465 
12 468 
13 471 
14 474 
15 Rookwood 477 
16 480 
j7 483 
18 456 
20 Gonavy 492 
21 495 
24 Glasgow 504 
25 607 
26 510 
27 513 
28 Agra Ouvah 516 
29 519 
-30 522 
31 Ottery 525 
32 528 
33 E31 
35 Myraganga 537 
36 540 
37 543 
38 646 
39 549 
40 Kila 652 
41 5535 
42 553 
43 Glentilt 56L 
44 564 
45 567 
46 St. John’s 570 
47 bie 
48 575 
49 579 
50 Alplakande 582 
51 Little Valley 585 
62 688 
53 591 
Bt 594 
55 597 
58 Glassaugh 606 
59 609 
60 612 
62 GB 618 
61 MG 624 
-65 627 
69 Birnam 639 
70 DD 612 
71 645 
72 648 
43 6dL 
74 Perth 654 
75 657 
76 660 
79 Murraythwaite (69 
80 672 
81 Claremont 675 
82 678 
83 681 
85 Ferndale 687 
86 690 
87 Ben Nevis 693 
88 696 
89 699 
92 Ohiya 708 
95 Ratwatte 717 
96 7:0 
97 723 
98 Dic’-apittia 726 
99 729 
1€0 732 
101 Chapelton 735 
102 733 
103. Poilakande 741 
104 744 
10 WH 747 
106 Yapame 750 
107 63 
108 756 
111 Nahavilla 765 
112 768 
113 G71 
115 XYZ V7 
118 WHG 735 
119° Glassaugh 739 
120 G92 
12 795 
128 M, in est. mark 816 
129 Koslande 819 
130 822 
135 BD 837 
136 Coslande , 810 
187 813 


CEYLON PRODUCE SALES LIST. 


Pkgs. 
24 hf-ch 
89 do 
35 ch 
15 do 
32 hf-ch 


of 


20 
16 hf-ch 
Toychy 


Name, lb. 
brocr pek 1320 
or pek 1950 
pekoe 3500 
pek sou 1350 
bro or pek 
(Venesta) 2176 
or pek 
(Venesta) 1380 
pekoe(H) 1140 


pek sou (1) 2520 


bro pek 2850 
pekoe 1500 
bro or pek 3100 
or pek 1800 
pekoe 1565 
pek sou 1800 
broor pek 5655 
or pek 2852 
pekoe 1530 
bro cr pek 2700 
or pek 1360 
pekoe 3200 
bro pek 2340 
bro or pek 5400 
pekoe 3440 
pek sou 4420 
fang 780 
bro pek 7565 
pek sou 4335 
dust 1360 
bro pek 36.0 
or pek 2400 
ekoe 2300 
bro or pek 1550 
or pek 1300 
pekoe 1450 
pek fans 1152 
sou 1170 
or pek 1020 
bro pek 1000 
pekoe 2700 
pek sou 88U 
broorpek 715 
or pek 954 
bro or pek 1170 
pekoe 1520 
fans 1260 
fans 117) 
unas 760 
pek sou 2990 
bro pek fans 3770 
pek fans 5340 
pek sou 1328 
sou 1936 
bro or pek 1365 
bro pek 2970 
pekve 1120 
bro pek 1330 
peko: 11990 
bro or pek 2400 
pekoe 935 
sou 810 
bro or pek 1560 
pekoe 1039 
bro pek 1500 
or pek 720 
pekoe 1620 
pek scu 1183 
bro pek 4800 
pekoe 3240 
pek sou 1209 
bro pek 2600 
pekoe 3300 
pek sou 800 
dust 810 
bro mix 1129 
bro pek 2375 
peke 2805 
pek sou 1530 
bro pek 3600 
pekoe 1899 
- pek sou 1275 
bro pek 4700 
pekve 2550 
pek son 1900 
pek dust 720 
pek sou 1995 
or pek $18 
bro or pek 1365 
pekoe 150 
pek fans 4590 
bro pek 880 
pekoe 1170 
pek sou 16°0 
bro pek R80 
pekoe 1170 


Cc. 


SMALL LOTS. 


(Messrs. 
Lot. Box. 
2 CFE, in estate 
mark 2182 
3 2185 
7 CSG 2197 
1 2215 
14 2218 
15 2221 
24 Rickarton 2243 
26 Kincora 4 
2 lu 
32 Thedden 22 
33 25 
38 Great Valley 
Ceylon, in estate 
Wark, 40 
19 P 73 
76 
54 Trex 88 
55 9L 
61 Glengiriffe 109 
5) Huaneco 121 
71 Rockside 139 
72 142 
73 145 
74 Mahayaya 148 
75 151 
76 154 
77 157 
78 160 
79 S P 162 
86 Nugagalla 184 
87 187 
99 DB, 391, in est. 
mark 223 
i4 KPW 233 
108 Pine Hill 250 
109 253 
110 256 
1IL New Galway 259 
118 Hayes 280 
125 Pallagodda 301 
125 Chines 331 
340 Killarney 346 
146 SG 364 
147 3u7 
160 Deynitla 376 
VSL 379 
152 382 
168 Amblangeda 430 
169 433 
173 Hoyston 445 
177 Harrington 4357 
178 460 
179 462 
181 Palbn Garden 469 
182 472 
183 475 
184 BB, in estate 
mark 478 
185 181 
186 434 
187 487 
1&8 430 
189 $93 
199 SKM 496 
191 499 
192 502 
199 NBD 523 
260 526 
2.6 Chesterford 541 
21L Keonington 559 
212 562 
23 CN 563 
214 Augusta 568 
216 Belgodde 574 
217 577 
218 580 
219 583 
220 586 
222) Psengalla 592 
296 Peakshadow 604 
227 67 
228 610 
229 613 
235 Harrow 631 
256 Erismere 634 
259 643 
240 646 
247 Agra Elbedde 667 
250 Galpotagama 676 
251 679 
252 6$2 
273 635 


Forbes & Walker] 
Pkgs, 


WOAMWANTIWRK KH Ore 1D 


Name, 


pek sou 
sou 

bro mix 
pek sou 
fans 
dust 
fans 
pek No. 2 
congou 
pek sou 
dust 


sou 

dust 
fans 
dust 

bro tea 
dust 
fans 

sou 

bio mix 
dust 

bro or pek 
bro pek 
pei 

pek sou 
sou 

bro pek 
pek sou 
dust 


bro pek 
dust 
pek sou 
dust 
sou 

bro pek 
dust 

or pek No, 2 
dust 
fans 
pek.sou 


pek 


dust. 


ek 
ner sou 
bro mix 
unas 
ongon 
unast 
dust 
bro tea 
sou 
pro pek 
pek 
pek sou 
sou 
dust 
dust 
pek fans 
dust 
dust 
bro mix 
dust 
bro or pek 


sou 
fans 


Ib, 


(Sy) 


4 CEYLON PRODUCE SALES LIST. 


Lot. Box. Pkgs. Name. Ibs) ve: Lou. Bux. Pkgs, WNanie. | OSiatae On 
254 688 1 ch dust 140 23 140 RCT FE, in ; 
262 EKllaoya ; 712 lhf-ch dust 75 25 vil Sstute mark es i , ae va Pe fans a4 - 
64 Cooroondoos 2 Zhi c us , 
watte 718 9 do bro yek 50 ze) ae Re pi au eee ale ee Be 
266 724 6 ch ek sou 570 2 51 Neboda j -C us 255 5 
267 DGF 727 2 do i 152 Neuchatel 568 2 ee pe or pek on 29° 
lhf-ch bro pek 250 29 156 580 2 de ust 300 25 
268 730 2 ch F 163 Alutkelle 691 10 hf-ch bro pek 500 23 
lhfeh pek 200 28 164 604 6 do pek #000 (27 
269 733 3 ch pek sou 241 27, 165 607 5 do su 220 25 
270 Galkadua 736 3 do bro or pek 360 22 166 610 3 do fans 141 25 
274 748 2 do fans 252 27 167 _ 613 J do dust 74 24 
275 fol wh do: dust 146 20 144NYZ 634 8 hf-ch bro or pek 5:0 23 
76 UR 754 2 do br tea No.1 200 25 177 643 7 do dust 595 24 
277 757 7 do br tea NO. 2 672 24 182 Nyanz1 658 2 ch cust 200 26. 
282 Seenagolla 772 12hfch pek sou 660 33 129 Attiville 679 5 ch  pek sou £0025 
283 775 3 do fans 210 31 190 682 1 do bro mix 10 22 
284 he ‘A 778 3 do mix , 180 23 
285 Ganapalla 781 7 ch or pek 639 3 
291 796 4hf-ch dust 352 24 j [Mr. BE. John.j 
296 Dammeria 814 5 ch bro or pek 600 25 id ee : 
306 Tembiligalla 841 5 do  peksou 450 83 Lot, Box. Pkgs. Name. Ib. ¢. 
307 €47 1hf-ch fans 70 26 1 Theresia 435 2 ch bro pek fans 200 35 
} 850 do dust 80 20 2 433 Ghf-ch dust 48) 98 
Tigdola 829 42, ch pek svu 200 27 8 441 1 jo sou 41 81 
Halwatura 877 4 do dust 3£0 24 4 Bow Hill 444 12 do b o pek 660) 33 
Queensland ¢86 1 hich PEG pek dust 8&0 ai 5 447 5 ch bekoe 425 33 
889 2 do ans 120 i) 6 450 3 do. ed leaf 300 22 
23 NBD £95 5 ch unast. 50034 9 Woodstock 49 3 do peksou 25% ° 28 
5296 KHL 901 2 do bro mixed 1410 19 10 462. Zhfch dust 100 26 
— —-- —— — 19 Gonavy 4399 4 do bro or pek 200 36 
= : 22 498 7 ch ek sou 475 30- 
(Messrs. Somerville © Co] 23 501 Thf-ch, dust 525 (3G 
34 Ottery Doda cn dust 840 27 
Lot Box. Pkgs. Name. Ibs) ie} 56 Little Valley 600 4 do  brotea 360 92 
1 Mennute 115 6 ch red leaf 510 3 pe ae Hs F hich geet naa 3 
8 ilicolay- 2) : o ahr SE Ze : 
watte 136 6 ch pekson 480 28 63 621 5 do bro mix apo 28 
139 pitch dust 140 25 68 KP Gil do,p, dist Bee sige 
10 142 2 do ans 140 26 ul 12 ; day a 
12 Wendura 148 8 ch pek 640 30 68 Elston 638 4 Cah, SOnERE 400 18 
14 154 Ybfch dust 170 26 77 Perth 663 4 do Pek sen 320° 31 
19 Oaklands 169 8hfch_ pek fans 416 25 ig Ghent be é nich La rf ust a 2 
2 FF, in estate eee Pie. oes 90 Ben Nevis 702 6 do pek sou 480 35 
mark 178 12 hf-ch_pek eM GdOMmnes 91 ‘ ED aa heh gust ae a 
23 181 6 do jek sou 270. (428 2) (OA Tend, ‘HB aa tees pay ee 
21 184 1 do ust 0 23 Lf gb) ies oa FF on 
95 187 3. do bro pek fans 195 26 1.9 Yapame ToD nee ae an 3k 
29 Avisawella 199 8 ch sou 640-24 110 762 6 on gps * i oe 
80 202 3 do dust 420 24 114 XYZ v4 1 os 34.80N 2 
31 XZ, in estate 116 G 780 a x a Bae) Os 
mark 205 5 do sou 450 23 BE pat tdi Mae ul ees® fe 2G 
Cie LEE as Bs Si Lhbf-ch dust 235 18 
ee BUF A ORICHE OADEE SOU fee ae 122 Glassaugh 798 3 do dust 285 27 
26 Speeds ae ‘ 123 Kahagalatenne 801 4 ch bro pek 400-28 
36 iia 220 2 do red leaf 200 18 oH 5 S04 SS a0 pekoe 200 oh 
37 S, in estate * fale ‘ A Be 
mark 223 4 ch  bropek 440 26 bid aD ay E do pee eon in 33 
38 Bobi ee Ou bel sda ence Ler 813. 1 do dust 160 2b 
/ Bao ne ; 131 Koslande 825 2 do, peksu 199 31 
40 232, 1 do red leaf 91 18 3 3% 2A e 180 98 
41 Galatota 235 4 ch bro pek 4c0 —- 28 132 Be i dee Sane MG 29 
” ee owes pees? 131 834° 1 do dust 150 95 
lhfe 1 eauors ~e Fee 
43 241 1 ch peksou 100 © 24 138 Coslande Bipgee Jong essen 190, . 3h 
48 Mora Ella 256 2 ch bro pek fans 240 28 139 Be _ a fone Ee > 
49 259 3hfch dust 240 25 140 Sdeg Gao) sen se a 
54 Narangoda 274 2hfch dust 170 9-24 141 859 orn as 2 2 
58 Meddegodda 286 4 BE ch fans 260 29 
59 289 2 do dust 150 26 
61 Gangwarily 295 5hbf-ch dust 400 24 EE SALES IN LONDON: 
te Forest Hill 354 8hf-ch bro or pek 504 36 a CEYLON COFF : ; 
6 313 6 ch  pek sou 404 7 bi ae 
68 ee 316 7hf-ch fans 546-27 (From Our Commercial Correspondeni). 
73 Dikmukalana 331 12hfch sou 600 24 Bers : r 
82 Maddagedera 358 8ht-ch dust 680 25 Mincine Lanz, March 9th. 
£9 Horagoda 379 7 ch or pek 630-33 “ Staffordshire.”—SACU, in estate mark, 80 bags 
ae Be) bed ol obo ee cian sold at 85s, 38s refused. 
os -Bapewell POPOL OaTc iy Se “‘Ceylon,”—S CC A, in estate mark, 5 casks 
101 415 8 do pek fans is9 29 sold_at 69s ; dittol 7 casks and 1 barrel sold at 54; 
102 418 3 do cust 240 25 O, ditto 2, 3 casks and tierce sold at 47s 6d ; ditto 
210 Auburn 442 7 ch  peksou 560 26 bid PB, 1cask andl barrel sold at. 63s 6d ; ditto Le 
112 Blackburn 448 8hf-ch dust 640-85 1 cask, 1 tierce and 1 barrel sold at 37s; ditto 
it? Pitoville 463 10 bf ch | nek Ba Oana? DSS, in estate mark, OO, 1 tierce sold at 70s ; ditto 
122 Siriniwasa 478 3 ch bro pek fans 315 27 ©. cacies’ andt Barrell sold at 64; ditto: 15% 
Le SAR Ey s fi 25 ? 
124 Kerer villa 484 5 a an fee ap 29 casks sold at 55s; ditto 2, 1 cask and 1 barrel : 
125 487 7 do  pek 665 - 26 sold at 43s; ditto PB, 1 cask and 1 tierce sold ; 
126 490 5 do  pek sou 500 24 at 58; ditto T, 4 casks sold at 37s. 
132 D 508 1 ch — bro mix 130-24 ‘‘Diomed,”—Size 1, Ampittia Kande, 1 cask 
phi pi ach gold at 105s; ditto Size 2, 2 casks sold at! 84s% 
Svathe, Wee ch par rieay oetly ditto 3, 1 barrel out at 50s, 47s refused ; ditto 
517 8 do... pek sou 985 25 PB, 1 barrel sold at 96s; T AK, 1 barrel . gout 5 > 


$5 
136 520 2 do. bropek fans 224 27 AK, 1 Deasel out. 


CEYLON PRODUCE SALES 


LIST. 5 


““Diomed.”—O Roehampton, 1 barrel sold at 
103s ; ditto 1,2 casks sold at 76s; ditto 2, 1 barrel 
sold at 44s ; ditto DB, 1 barrel sold at 83s; ditto 
T,1 barrel out; GSR, in estate mark, 2 barrels out 

“Tnaba Maru.”—Broughton 1,1 barrel sold at 
60s ; ditto 2, 1 cask sold at 54s; ditto S. 1 barrel 
sold at 38s; ditto PB,1 barrel sold at 61s ; BGT, 
1 barrel sold at 30s; BGT T, in estate mark, 1 
barrel sold at 30s; BGT P, in estate mark, 1 barrel 
sold at 30s. 

Coffee firm and trade showing great confidence 
in future values. Consumption has at last over- 
taken production. Wheat, Corn, Maize, Iron and 
Sugar should rise. Cotton for next season pro- 
mises too heavy a supply. 


CEYLON COCOA SALES IN LONDON. 


“Diomed.”— Wiharagama 1, 18 bags sold at 80s 
6d; ditto 2, 21 bags sold at 80s 6d. 

“*Socotra.”—A Dynevor, 10 bags sold at 81s6d ; 
ditto B, 19 bags sold at 72s; ditto C,10 bags sold 
at 61s 6d ; ditto D, 1 bag sold at 30s; Goonambil, 
20 bags sold at 80s 6d; ditto 20 bags sold at 81s 
6d; ditto 10 bags out at 75s ; ditto12 bags sold at 
63s ; CGH, in estate mark, 46 bags out at 70s; 
ditto 16 bags sold at 60s 6d ;ditto 8, bags sold at 
60s ; ditto 13 bags sold at 57s 6d. 

‘* Patroclus.”—Dynevor C, 19 bags sold at 57s 6d. 

“Diomed.”—Nawanagala A, 19 bags sold at 77s 


. 


OBSERVER PRINTING 


6d;B, 8 bags out at 75s; ditto C, 29 bags out. 

“Socotra.”—Altwood Estate, 4 bags sold at 77s; 
ditto 26 bags sold at 63s; ditto 1 bag sold at 
64s ; CH in estate mark, 5 bags sold at 62s. 

“Awa Maru.”—Palle, London F, 69 bags out at 
84s, 81s 6d refused ; ditto 2, 7 bags sold at 63s 61; 
ditto T, 3 bags sold at 61s. 

ebovoles. = Grove, London, 40 bags sold 
at 82s. 


‘*Dordogore.”—MAC, 26 bags out. 

“Hakata Maru.—MA, in estate mark, 41 bags out. 

“Duke of Norfolk.”—MLM, in estate mark, 1 
bag soid at 60s, sweepings. 

“*Diomed.”—Udapolla Al, 92 bags sold at 77s 
6d; ditto A2, 7 Page sold at 67s; ditto B, 17 bags 
sold at 62s; ditto C, 6 bags sold at 47s; ditto G, 
10 bags sold at 50s 6d; ditto Pieces, 1 bag sold 
at 61s. 


‘‘ Duke of Buckingham.”—OO MAF, 20 bags 
sold at 80s 6d; OO MAF, 45 bags sold at 81s 6d. 

“Arcadia.” —HMS & Co., in estate mark, 4 bags 
out at 70s, 61s refused. 


“Awa Maru.”’—Morankande, Ceylon, in estate 
mark, London 1, 13 bagssold at 80s 6d; ditto 2, 
3 bags sold at 61s; ditto 3, 15 bags sold at 55s; 
M, Coven: in estate mark, London, 15 bags sold 
at 81s ; Hentimalie Ceylon, in estate mark, London, 
10 bags sold at 60s 6d. 

“Omrah.”—Goodwood Estate, Ceylon, in estate 
mark, AA, 14 bags sold at 75s 6d. : 

“Inaba Maru.’—Anniewattte, 2 Gunnies, 44 
bags sold at 82s 6d; ditto GA, 4 bags sold at 66s. 
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TEA, COFFEE, CINCHONA, COCOA, AND CARDAMOM SALES. 


CoLomEo, 


No. 138 


COLOMBO SALES OF TEA 


—-— 


LARGE LOTS. 


£, Benham & Co. 
[13,948 lb.] 


Lot. Box, Pkgs Na.ne. lb 
1 Mandara Newerss sien 
nvoice 8 3 ¢ 
y ibfch bro pek 1772 
2 16 13 ch Bee 3 1 
Igolla 25 31 ch ro pe 
p Falk <8 28 do or pek 2520 
7 3L 24 do pek 2160 
34 21 do pek sou 1995 
Mandara Newera, 
. Invoice 6 3 30hfch bropek 1800 
12 46 41 do or pek 1134 
13 49 16 do pek : sis 
itiyagodle 52 74 do or pe 552 
3 cea 55 63 do broor pek 3780 
16 58 40 ch  pek 3080 
17 61 50 do  pek sou 4000 
[Messrs. Somerville & Co.— 
197,360 Ib. ] 
Lot. Box. Pkgs. Name. Ib. 
GA Ceylon 691 10hfch dust 800 
Kelani 700 50 ch bro pek 4000 
: 73 21 do bro or pek 2100 
3 706 35 do pek 2975 
9 709 385 do pek sou 3150 
10 Blinkbonnie 712 22 ch bro pek 1320 
11 715 42 do  pek 3696 
12 718 do pek sou 7e0 
13 Lonach 721 S8thfch bro pek 4620 
14 724.80 ch pek 2550 
15 727 18 do pek sou 1530 
16 Ferriby 730 14 ch bro pek 1330 
17 733 34 do pek 2890 
18 736 18 de peksou 1330 
20 Ravana 742 40hf-ch bro pek 2400 
21 745 42 do pek 1890 
22 748 20 do pek sou 900 
24 Marigold 754 78hf-ch bro pek 4.90 
25 757 24 do  pek 1200 
26 760 24 do pek sou 1200 
28 Kurulugallai 766 15 ch bro pek 1500 
29 69 26 do pek 2310 
31 Hurstpierpoint Es 1¢@ ch bro pek 1080 
38 Florida 796 12 ch bro pek 1200 
389 799 12 do pek 1162 
45 Lower Dickoya 817 18 ch bro pek 1800 
46 820 18 d pek 1800 
49 HJS 829 21hf-ch bro pek 1260 
52 Oakham 838 15 do bro pek 900 
53 841 12 ch pek 1030 
56 Rothes $50 14hf-ch or pek 700 
57 853 18 do pek 810 
62 RB, in estate 
mark 86S 1¢hfch sou 720 
66 Ravenscraig 880 12 ch _ bro pek 1080 
67 883 20 do or pek 1709 
68 856 21 do pek 1890 
1 sO 895 10 ch bro mix 1000 
72 898 14hfch dust 1120 
73 Hapugasmulle 901 13 ch bro pek 1430 
74 904 15 do pek 1425 
79 Harangalla 919 23 ch bro pek 2185 
80 922 37 do pek ry 2960 
81 Elchico 925 39hfch bro pek 2145 
82 928 32 do pek 1600 
83 Paradise 931 28hfch bro pek 1540 
84 934 15 ch pek 1500 
85 Rambodde 937 24hfch bro pek 1320 
86 940 34 do pek 1700 
89 Polgahakande 949 18 ch bro pek 1530 
90 952 16 do pek 1280 
“OL 955 9 do broorpek 990 
100 Ambalawa 952 33 hf-ch bro pek 1815 
101 985 30 do pek 1350 
102 988 20 do pek sou 800 
103 991 13 do pek fans 780 
106 Rahatungoda 1 24hf-ch or pek 1200 
107 2 27 do pek 1350 
108 Agarsland 24hf-ch broor pek 1344 
109 10 20 do or pex 1009 


33 bid 


32 bid 


AprIL 9, 1900. 


{ Price :—12 cents each 8 copies, 
30 cents; 6 copies 4 rupee. 


Lot Box. Pkgs. Name. Ib. 
110 18 54hf-ch pek 2592 
111 16 38 do pek sou 1748 
114 Yarrow 25 76hf-ch bro pek 49.56 
115 28 83 do pek 4648 
120 Rookwela 43 14 ch ek sou 1260 
121 Bollagalla 46 22 ch ro pek 2200 

122 49 19 do pek 1520 
123 52 12 do pek 960 
124 Deniyaya 55 46 ch bro pek 4600 
125 68 18 do ek 1800 
126 61 19 do pek sou 1900 
127 64 13 do sou 1300 

28 67 5 do dust 825 
129 Ranasingha- 
patoa 70 43hfch or pek 2064 
TB0e 73 30 do bro or pek 1860 
131 “Om20 ich pex 2160 
132 79 8&8 do perk sou 2640 
133 < PW §2 23 hf-ch peksou 1035 
134 Kuralana 8 8 ch _ bro pek 80 
1 hf-ch 
137 94 10 ch red leaf 900 
145 New Valley 118 37 ch bro or pek 3330 
46 121 37 do or pek 2960 

147 124 43 do pek 3440 

148 127 39 do pek sou 2730 

150 NIT 4 133 10 ch unas No.2 900 
155 Harangalla 148 28 ch bro pek 2660 
166 151 38 do pek 3040 
163 OF 172.11 ch bro pek 1100 
164 Patulpana 175 23hfch_ bro pek 1265 
168 178 14 do pek 700 
168 FD EB 187 12 ch pek sou 1080 
w71RKP 196 10 ch bro pek 1000 
174 205 8 do pek sou 720 
177 Welgampola 214 16hf-ch peksou 800 
180 Avisawella 223. 25 ¢ bro pek 2500 
181 226 28 do ek 2380 
182 229 30 do pek sou 2400 
183 232 8 do fans 800 
184 Attiville 235 11 ch bro pek 1100 
185 36 16 do pek 1520 


[Mr. H. John.—170,818 lb.] 


Lot. Box. Pkgs. Name. lb. 
1 Galella 858 Qhf-ch dust 765 
4 867 19 ch ro pek 1900 
5 870 18 do pekoe 1800 
8 Newn Hallay 879 11 do  pek sou 1045 
9 882 11 do sou 990 
2 LEL 894 20 do bro or pek 1100 

14 897 11 do or pek 1045 

15 900 10 do bro pek 1050 

16 903 22 do pekoe 2090 

17. Mocha 906 26 do brocr pek 2600 

18 909 12 do cr pek 1080 

19 912 18 do pekoe 1620 

29 915 Q9hf-ch fans 720 

21 Templestowe 918 25 ch brocrpek 2000 

22, 921 24 do or pek 1680 

23 924 24 do pekoe 2040 

24 927 15 do pek sou 1200 

25 930 24 do bro mix 1680 

26 933 12hfé-ch dust 900 

27 ~Glentilt 936 43 do bro pek 2580 

28 939 16 ch or pek 1600 

29 942 12 do pekoe 1200 

30 9145 9 do pek sou 855 

31 948 12 do fans 960 

32 Glasgow 951 28 do bro or pek 2380 

33 954 14 do or pek 1008 

34 957 14 do pekoe 1218 

35 960 12 do pek sou 1200 

sé DHK 963 13 do bro pek 1235 

37 966 12 do pekoe 960 

39 Kuruwatthai 972 10 do 

3hf-ch broorpek 1015 

40 975 13 ch pekoe 1001 

42. Syston 981 382 do bro pek 3200 

43 984 19 do pekoe 1710 

44 987 16 do pek sou 1440 

47 Mahanilu 996 18hfch orpek 900 

48 999 34 do bro pek 1904 

49 2-11 ch pekoe 1023 

50 56 8 do pek sou 760 

5L 8 2Lhf-ch bropek fans1470 

52 Brownlow - 11 27 do bro or pek 1539 

53 14 35 ch or pek 3570 

54 17 46 do pekoe 4002 

55 St. John’s 220 30hf-ch broorpek 1860 


34 bid 


29 bid 


34 bid 


27 bid 


35 pid 


2 
CEYLON 
L ON PRODUCE SALES 
Ou. Box Pk le LIST. 
57 ieee a 
58 P 26 35 Bech or pek sen & Lo‘. B 
59 GK 29 13 ch pekoe 1980 76 ox. Pk 
60 32 80 do per sou 1209 53 62 1 £5. Name: Ib 
Coat 35 17 ch bro pek fans 1650 26 bid | by 5006 Pat er See ove: 
Oo rae es ators @ Wt 1360 out OF ge nae ee Ap) qpek 1688 40 
do br 2350) out 68 wella 111 0 pek 3510. 3 
64 Ge Be ROB Bd f 111 35 ch or sou. */. 1866 A 
65 Splaap  ddo! Bole pek 5000 2 y i 14.13 do b ae 2075. 4 
66 Gampai 50 46 do Bekoe 3200 a a a 16 do weer 1300 n 
67 53 38 hf-ch Pek sou 3610 is 119) 10 dee 1440 
ce oe 25 do epee k Tee of Pa Polatagama, am : aot eae 900 a 
- 18 ch pek 1500 3 "7 F ch 720 
72 Maskeliya 20h pekoe "aio 88 76 1139 26 do orpek 2210 24 
if i igdo' bropek i |B Pankea ht Ee pk I 
oo 77 46 ch 900 ; 5hf-ch br 1500 
C0} ro 
iia |e ae BUS |B svcites 1 Bitty Bhnsa : 
79 BS nea bro pek ct 82 orankande 1153 a ae pek eer 
33 eee as 3 85 1156 if ch bro 20 
83. Verndale 82 1 ao ona Pee 27 | 8) Rairlam 36 15 ch or pek pek 806 34 
SEO te aes etre G2. Ng B50, 88 86 n is thteh bo ee 
86 110 30 hf-ch pExce 1620 BB ae anes 12 ch eed pek 1705 at 
Ba Rook as U9 1 do Racers Mose 34 bia | 92 Durba id ol ta begs oe SH 40 
98 Rookwood 181 35 do pekoe Brey 2 93 < Les e Coe ae aa cae 
95 MG 137 38 ae pekoe 3150 Cia a a 22 do psi or pek 1150 - 
oy DN Disnest. Head | Petey [cars eels Qo Cooroondoo: ee ae 51 
100 Ginagt "446 22hf : 725 29 101 HG BE 110 7 ch e 1 48 
vot be ae Fees ee eek 1540 ae Ibis Auhech’ prooepek 71 
102 158 21 do bro or pek 3315 28 103 1916. 22 ch eae pek 715 31 
103 161 17 do or pek 1512 53 14 1219 30 do ro pek 9500 45 
104 Agra Ouvah 164 15 do pekoe 1479 50. 105 1222 13. do ae 2700 38 
105 ah 167 62hf-ch pek sou 1600 44 1225 10 do Pe sou 1105 be 
106 is 25 ch ue oe pek 4030 pH is Ketadola 1928 repek 32 
5 B €. 2 of z Ss 
Ne Dalhousie ae ze ea peKes aN 44 ue Mansfield ae - es ae pek ih ” 
112 Lit 184 18 5 pekoe No. 1 1395 41 12 243 49 hf-c g 1 3 
1) Sumtavalle 181 1 we BEES 2a ar |e iid ai ch yok 2049 bid 
4 5 oe fa) 0 1 hf is iT 
114 Choughleigh 197 do nas 11003 121 1370 21 'do' orpek la 
LO Rmiscattion eoeee ro pek 2 22 St 73 19 e : 
eck ae eee Pee iene ios ey ee ooh eer 7 es 
audeniya 212 ner ier pekoe oe) 463 124 1279 13 do bro orpek 945 47 
Sts pek fans gee 32 125 1282 16 do or Pek 1300 56 bid: 
~ aarer = 24 127 Castlereagh 1285 9 do 2 1609 52 
Mosers. F 128 gh 1291 29 ch pek sou 908 44 
. Forbes & Walker Bt i997 33 tok: i eee 39 b 
} 31 V 2 pe pi i 
z [480,321 1b.] Veyunga- 3 do  pekoe a a, a 
Ov. B ay WEBS 130: 34034 
1 Kosgalla eC a Name. Ib. us 1506 25 ch bro or pek 1485 34 
4 916 aida ees se | eR Te eS ones os pek Boge 
6 Dambagas- 922 21 do pek 1530 30 182 eton 1383 14 hf eh soee 70... 3B 
,_lawa ole tay sou 1050.28 uae 1336 10 tere tec keee 00. «BB 
8 931 51 ae pro orpek 2970 58 145 pick 1342 ia ude mel zeke aD 69 
ro Glencorse ae 30 do bee bee 5610 46 146 1315 37 fen bro or pek ra 41 
5) 3 5 = . 
13 046 on oh pro or pek anes 39 a Nakiadeniya ae a4 do DEPe 2405 we be 
ve FOE ie ec uf 149 dee Soy, eee soinlaitigs iC 
17 Gingran Oya HE) Oe ES ton 5 eepome aoe lee 1330 38 
Bask Paula Te geriae da Bee EDD sae 151 Nillomally, qe), aeons 80030 
2 a 2 do pek reco a |S mark inest st 70028 
22 3 29 do 2436 152 1363 1 
23 Tonacombe BiG at do Reksom” 1,160 Os 158 1663 18 ch orpek 1620 
BS 9 26 ch o 957. 29 154 Dimb 1369 18 bropek 1 38 
e cxivitanio 4 ete ES | BE an ee 
akirisk: ) 70 K : 5 1 ‘Oo pek 
Se ee gy Ac Ee 1p 38 
34 aD heen pro or pek Banc Se 160 ea cu Hage ee 33 
ce 101 ni8d do Dae 3510 34 161 1390, 28 a ek Bw 
. ngroga do 2260 62 A 93 € 
3 galla 1024 15 ch pek sou —«910 31 oe berfoyle 1398 18 do pek sou 2100 30 bid 
Bieta ie ee Se eee a 164 Woops ck? proeee ay eS 
mark wh 0 1615 £6 167 ardingtona @ om ae oF Pe: “a 4 
41 Penrhos ee pek 168 Wishford 1411 9 ch 85029 
42 1988 21 hf ch PECUSE 720 97 169 1414 13 do proorpek 900 
43 a 296 do. or onipek 1113841: bid 170 1417 1C do bropek 1235 43 
fo High F 1989 160 (ch poe 17045 id | 171 Palmerston 1420 15 do or Ph een 
igh Fo o 3400 9 ‘ 14 
+ rest 1066 43 hf-ch pak oan 720 2 178 a 14 ht re or pek gas a 
y 4 St. Hel 9 18 ch ‘0 pekK ri 
54 nS 128 aie: feet 270974 175 tors “scan 085 hEGW hen Teepe 
566 Weoya 72 18 do rpek 1925 4 176 1435 22 pro or pek 115 51 
57 1078 20 ch pek sou 936 177 1438 ch pek 128 43 
58 1081.17 do ro pek eran 39 g Whereas 10 do pekgou 9500 33 
59 1084 81 do opel 1615 Bs 178 01s 1441 11 ch 88931 
60 1087 30 do  pek 2635 BR 179 Leh Ge BO aussie 
61 Maha U AOR Ato une eon Bg 180 Sri: SaaS 0 SI. 
on ORE, AEC BB elie 183 D tos tae ag os 1200 44 
ch broorpek 2640 27 oranakan- 10 do peksou 1600 37° 
Ey ey 1459 8 ch 85084 
1468 8 bro pek 
do pek so 800 35 
Lo 720 29. 


CEYLON PRODUCE SALES LIST. 
Lot. Box. Pkgs. Name: Ib. CG. Lot, ‘Box. Pkgs. Name. Ib. 
188 Pambagama 1474 25 ch sou 2350 8 =28 : 2A 
i90 Erlsmere 1480 16 ch bropek 1680. 50 core mane tee ae a Sree oon 
191 1483 p20 dash” pels 1600 leer gay 1903 20hf-ch pek 1600 
192 Tymawr 1486 32hfch or pek 1600 38 bid | 355 1906 8 ch  pek sou 760 
We TAS ie capabel 1100 | 726 333 Amblangoda 1909 17 do pek 1500 
ee se A a RSS niags6 334 Hopton 1912 23 do pex 1800 
Be HA DD SO dose pekizouy 5.2700" BA 339 Kalupahana 1927 18 do bromix 900 
196 Gallawatte 1498 18 ch bropek 1710 35 343 Monkswood 1939 18hf-ch bro pek 990 
197 1501 19 do pek TOME y SL 344 1942 21 do bropek 1155 
200 Gonapatiya 1510 29 hf ch ro pek 1479 53 345 1945 8 do pek sou 760 
201 1513 39 do or pek 1794 oo 346 Devonford 1948 24 do bro or pek 1320 
202 1516-\54 do pek BoD ash AL 347 1951 15 ch  pek 1275 
203 North Cove 1519 22 ch  pek 1980 43 bid | 348 1954 10 do peksou £00 
aodpeDeak@ulian Wib22eido bt ely royal <i/2476. «144 349 Rowley 1957 28hf-ch bropek 1400 
205 1525 85 do pek 2AD0 21289 350 1966 30 do pek 1500 
207 Farnham 1531 47 do bropek = 2585-35 bid | 351 Gallawatte 1963 16 ch bropek 1520 
208 beeen odmy or Re, 1Stosu: S3/bids)l| 359 1966 28 do  pek 2380 
210 Tos pSE doy) pek Eb i 353 1969 22 do peksou 1870 
ail Desoeeb es; danhd jpelstsow) » » 1875 GF 720 354 1972 Shf-ch dust 865 
215 “Arapolakandels35 65 ch’ bropek 5850-35 bid | 355 Gonapatiya 1975 28 do bropek 1498 
216 IobeRes S| Gov perk 26t0 Roe bidiilieas6 1978 43 do orpek —-2021 
219 Hinest. mark1567 23 do fans 2185 28 357 1931 44 do ai 2112 
220 Treby Taess ade wi wrowpek Mesias ob 368 1984 30 do peksou 1380 
221 ero Lagpiey COR PERIL | 12608) 48 359 1987 22 do pekfans 1364 
925 Bandara Eliyal585 65 hf-ch or pek 2990 =38 
226 1588 68 de aa pek 3803 43 
227 1591 66 do pe 2838 36 = 
998 1594 67 do peksou 2814 33 SMALL LOTS. 
930 1600 451 do or pek 2346 40 eee 
931 1693 55 do tro pek 3080 45 
232 60 ee do pol 2656 37 E. Benham & Uo. 
1609 5 a pek sou 2200 3 = 
33 Naseby 1612 21 oe broioe pek 1323 659 Lot Box. Pkgs. Name. Ib. 
235 1615 22 do pek sou 1012 41 Mandara Newera, 
236 Stamford Hilliél8 36 do bropek 2160. .47pia | *° “Gnyaitog 19.7 ch ~ pek sou 560 
237 1621 28 do or pek 1260, 49 bid 4 22 2hfch dust 160 
228 1624 28 ch  pek 2520/5739 9 Halgolle 87 2 ch fans 220 
239 1627 10 do  peksou 850 35 10 40 3 do dust 390 
241- Glengariffe 1633 iD pick bro pek 2160 aa ates 
42, 1636 4 to) or pek 1880 8 
aa 1639 23 ch pek 2185 36 [Mr. BH. Joha.] 
244 1642 13 do pek sou 1053 36 wean 
246 Ugieside 1648 18 do peksou 1440 26 Lot, Box. Pkgs. Name. Ib, 
247° Woodend 1651 48 do  bropek 4800 34 2 Kataboola 861 8hf-ch dust 40 
248 1654 84 do pek 7560 31 3 864 5 ch pek fans 625 
249 1657 21 do pek sou 1680 28 6 Galella 873 7 do pek sou 630 
250 1660 5 do ust 700 27 7 WHR 876 6 do dust 600 
251 Fetteresso 1663 21 do pek sou 1680 36 10 Newn Halla 885 6hf-ch pek fans 390 
253 R 1662 12 do pek sou 1172 24 1l 888 9 do fans 540 
£56 NEM 1678 15hf-ch bro pek 12 891 1 ech brotea 100 
fans No.1 975 27 388 DHK 969 3hf-ch dust 270 

257 1631 10 ch sou 900° 22 41 Kwuwatthai 978 2 do brotea 144 
264 Pinest. mark1702 25 do bro orpek 2500 57 45 Syston 990 2 ch dust 260 
265 1705 25 hf-ch or pek 1250. 48bid | 46 993 2 do fans 230 
266 1708 21 do fans 147034 70 Gampai 65 3hf-ch dust 240 
967 Abbotsleigh 171: 20 ch pek 1760 45 bid | 71 68 1 do red leaf 61 
268 1714 20 do pek sou 1700 38 bid | 76 Maskeliya 83 8hf-ch fans 480 
269 Kincora 1717 40 do _ bro pek 4000 35 80 Evalgolla 95 3 do fans 195 
274 Gampaha 1732 30 do broor pek 3300 39 81 98 1 do dust 80 
275 1735 15 do pek 1320 35 82 Anamallai 101 1 do dust 85 
276 1738 18 do pek sou 1620 35 87 Danwella 116-1 ch bro pek 86 
277 Kirklees 1741 33hf-ch broorpek 1980 41 89 122 2 do fans 177 
278 1744 29 ch or pe 2900 39 90 K 125.4 do pekoe 400 
279 1747 41 do pek 3895 32 bid | 91 128 5hf-ch pek fans 875 
280 1750 43 do pek sou 3440 30 92 131 3 do bro mix 162 
282 1756 8 do ust 720 29 9 MG 148 3 ch pek fans 270 
283 Clunes 1759 15 do bro or pek 1509 34 98 DND, inest, 
285 1765 25 do or pek 2000 34 mark 149 7Thf-ch dust 630 
286 1768 55 do pek 4400 30 99 152 4 ch  bromix 400 
287 1771 +9 do pek sou 825 28 107 Dalhousie 176 l1hf-ch bropek 660 
2989 Ganapalla 1777 15 do bro or pek 1350 35 108 179 8 do or pek 360 
290 1780 18 do bro pek 1620 33 111 188 3 do fans 180 
291 1783 8 do or pek 720 36 120 Karaudeniya 215 5 ch 
292 1726 30 do pek 2400 81 1hf-ch pekscu 530 
29G Killarney 1798 17hf-ch orpek 1530041 eee aa sundress) 
297 MTP in est. g 

mark 1801 8 ch _ bro tea 800 23 {Messrs. Somerville & Co.] 
298 : 1804 4 do dust 1400 27 Pk N lb 
299 Lynsted 1807 17 heh bro or pek 1020 70 Lot Box. gs. Name. : 
300 1810 74 do ro pe 4440 49 685 5 ch ek sou 400 
301 1813 11 ch  pek 110043 Ure een a oer acne Dee 170 
304 Queensland 1822 8 do orpek 720 40 bid 4 Bwatte 694.4 ch  bromix 400 
305 : 1825 18 do  pek 1530 34 bid 65 Lawrence 697. 3 ch ~ red leaf 240 
306 Theddon 1828 24 do bro pek 2400 33" 19 - Ferriby 739 4 ch fans 500 
307 1831 14hf-ch pek 1330 30 23 Ravana 751 5hbfch sou 225 
310 Pallagodda 1840 16 ch  bropek 1440 34 27 Marigold 763 6hf-ch pek fans 450 
312 Queensland 1346 13hf-ch bro pek 715 44 30 -Kurulugalla 172 4 ch  pek sou 400 
313 Tea), 9 ch’* (or pek 810 43 32 Hurstpierpoint 778 6 ch — pek 558 
814 1852 12 do pek 1020 37 33 781 4 do pel sou 336 
815 1855 8 do pek sou 720 33 bid | 34 784 2 ch fans 193 
317 K 1861 42hf-ch or pek 2100 = 40 bid: | 35 787 2 do | bro pek dust 269 
319 Maragalla 1867 10 ch  bropek 11200 45 36 790 1 do con 64 
320 1870 13 do or pek 1300 36 37 793 2 do red leaf 159 
821 1873 8 do pek 800 382 40 Florida 802 2 ch  peksou 192 
822 1876 8 do pek 720 30 41 805 6 do fans 540 
328 , 1894 8 do  pek 720-33 42 808 2 do red leaf 180 
329 Munukattia, 43 811 2 do dust 224 

Ceylon, in est, 44 Lower Dickoya 814 8hf-ch bro orpek 448 


4 CEYLON PRODUCE SALES LIST. 
Lot. Box. Pkgs. Name. Ib. ¢. Lot. Box. Pkgs. Name. Ib. c. 
47 823 4 ch bro sou 860 22 
48 $26 2hfch dust 170 = 24 45 Penrhos 1045 3hf-ch pek dust 2280-26 
560 HJS 832. 6hf-ch  pek 360 30 46 A 1048 7 do sou 350. 27 
$1 Oakham 835 14 hf ch or pek 630 388 bid | 47 EDP 105L 4 ch sou 340 «25 
54 844 4 ch  peksou 380 836 333 48 1054 7 do dust 525 27 
55 847 2hfch pek fans 160 27 49 Springwood 1057 6 ch congou 510 27 
58 Rothes 856 @hf-ch pek sou 300 ©6330 50 XX 1060 3hfch pek fans 225 «Bl 
59 859 2 do bro pek fans 130 30 61 1063 3 do pek dust 255 26 
60 662 1 do pekfans No.2 55 2 55 Weoya 1075 6 ch broor pek 660 32 
o ae sa 865 1 do dust 85 26 65 Maha Uva 1105 1 nien Bek fans 66 29 
in es 66 1108 4 do ust 360 27 
be : mark ek 7 ht ch zon at 26 ay Polatagama 1135 7 ch pek sou 630 28 
4 1 do us 25 1141 2 do ust 300 26 
55 a 877. 1 do bro mix 45 21 84 Morankande 1162 7 ch pek sou 630 30 
69 Ravenscraig &89 3 ch pek sou 270 28 89 Fairlawn 1177 4hbfch ust 340 896.28 
70 892 4hfch fans 320 27 90 F L, in est. 
ae Hapugasmulle ae 3 ch pou zie as * mark 1180 2 ch bro mix 255 22 
10 1 do ans 112 8 1 1163 5 do sou 450 27 
me ve z de dust oe Be ce DER 1195 6bfch bro pek fans 360 36 
1 10 mix 2 6 1198 3 ch ek sou 249 36 
87 Rambodde 943 1d hfch pek sou 630 89-82 97 1201 Lhfch ice 80 26 
88 946 3 do fans 210 32 98 Coroondoo- 
92 Polgahakande 958 7 ch pek sou 560 27 watte 1204 5hfch bro pek 300 = 42 
93 961 3 do dust 875 25 99 1207 6 ch pek 600 34 
94 964 7 do wpek No.1 560 2! 108 Ketadola 1234 6 do pek sou 57027 
95 Sangaly Toppe 967 1hf-ch bro tea 70 8=.28 109 1237 1 do fans 124 27 
96 970 2 do pek cust 180 26 110 1240 1 do bro mix 105 19 
97 i 973 3 ch red leaf 285 20 113 Mansfield 1249 7 ch pek sou 595 32 
98 ADL, in estate 114 D,in estate 
An mark p76 ch pre or pek au 38 bid mark 1252 3hf-ch fans 150 29 
" 979 3 do pe 5 2 115 1285 2 do dust 160 8626 
104 San Cio 994 7hf-ch sou 287 24 116 1258 5 do sou 250 z 
105 997 3 do bro mix 156 20 117 1261 11 do fans 556 
112 Agarsland 19 Vhf-ch fans 441 30 118 1264 4 do dust 400 =. 26 
113 22 7 do dust 532 26 126 Strathspey 1288 2 ch dust 300 98 
116 Yarrow 81 5hf-ch bropek fans 350 29 130 CR 1300 6 ch bro mix 540 
117 Y, in eotate a A ue atte Be 134 Weyunga- = 
mar 7 do us' watte 1312°>3 ¢ ek sou 255 2 
118 Rookwela 37 lhf-ch bro pek 60 8 135 1315 3 hf-ch ani 255 26 
119 40 3 do pek 180 27 136 Doomba 1318 4 ch fans 480 31 
135 Kuralana 88 6 ch pek 600 28 138 Kabragalla 1324 4hfch dust 340 26 
136 91 ‘ noon pek sou 430 26 139 “4 1327 9 do bro tea 495 21 
-¢ 140 Strathdon 1330 6hfch bro pek 335 60 
138 97 1 ch dust 155 24 156 Dimbulkelle 1378 6 ch pek ein 600 28 
139 DCE 100 4 ch ek 360 89.28 165 Aberfoyle 1405 9hfch fans 585 28 
140 BA 103 Lhf-ch bro pek 50 28 166 1408 § do dust 640 26 
is en cS oak 1k | Hee Seema ane 
e ek sou mar 1453 3hic ust 210 27 
i 113 1 aoe bro ‘2 75 21 182 “ 1456 2 do fans 120 29 
1 hf-e! us' 8d 23 184 Doranakan- 
ue NIT F 130 6 ch unas No. 1 600 24 ite 1462 4 ch pek 380 31 
x paar as 136 lhfch bro pek 5088 185 1465 3 do pek No.2 270 30 
152 139 1 ch ek 85 26 187 1471 2 do dust 224 26 
= 189 Erlsmere 1477 8hfch broor pek 440 59 
153 142 2 do peksou 175 24 
198 Opalgalla 1504 3 ch_ red leaf 163 22 
154 145 1 do dust 100 25 1507 hf ck 
157 8 B.. 154 6 ch  pek sou 480 27 bid ae Dea Culla 1528 3 age ae ae ee 
158 ian estate 157 2 ch pro or pek 258 39 209 Farnham 1537. 8 do bro or pek 560 31 
1 hf-ch ap 7G 4 de pek fans 230 29 
159 160 2 ch bro pek 152 29 oO Oke Se 425 25 
160 163 1 do aie 56 98 214 Arapolakandel552 6 ch bro or pek 660 32 
161 166 2 do  pek sou 194 26 ai 561 3 do  pek sou 270 29 
162 169 1hf-ch dust 76 23 218 Bl SO 226-26 
a 222 Ireby 1576 6 do ek sou 540 
166 Patulpana 181 13hfech pek sou 650 26 a Oe Pp 38 
167 184 5 do sou 225 96 223 poe op aetans 350-33 
169 R, in estate ; aes Bandara Eli eee 2 fe gust i 400-29 
k - 2 ndar. iyal597 5 do ro mix 225 31 
Ponda: AU Ses a Mesa 22 240 Stamford Hill 1630 4hf-ch dust 340 28 
172 RKP 199 6 ch broorpek 600 31 245 Glengariffe 164510 do fans 650 31 
173 202 8 do pek 10 29 zoo CB Chayegnek 41328 
175 Weleampoka 208 %hfch bro pek 392 33 2b sh Ta doe ghtee Bro eeek: ee 2 
17 2 of E 
ie sian ec agiees Seen eee 258 1684 1 ch  congou 80 19 
19 ATE 210 5 ch bro pek 500-28 259 Horagaskelle 1687 4hf-ch bro pek 246 8635 
186 Attiville 241 5 ch 260 HEY GO 1325 360 30 
pek sou 500 24 7 
137 244 3 do bro mix 300 18 ae Teen ane aneeeee ees 
188 247 1 do dust 155 22 9 roe 0 
263 1699 2 do bro mix 114 20 
——— 270 St. Edwards 1720 7hf-ch bro or pek 420 84 
(Messrs. Forbes & Walker] es 1 136 Wl fe pee 638 39 
Lot. Box. P 273 1729 3 do ek sou 183 27 
i kgs. Name, Ib, ©. 981 Kirklees WARIS ON a 120 28 
3 Kosgalla, 919 12hfch or pek 600 31 284 Clunes 1762 7 do bro pek 630 89-33 
5 a |, 925 2 do bropekfans 140 28 288 1774 3 do ust 270 - 26 
9 aun agastala- mG oh _ 298 Ganapalla ._ 1789 4 do peksou 300 =. 28 
yi : pek sou 600 37 994 1792 8hf-ch bro pk fans 600 29 
10 } 910 7hf-ch bropekfans 574 32 295 1795 1 do us 90 25 
D Glencorse Eee $ oe pek fans 860 30 302 Lynsted 1816 6 ch peksou 600 38 
i (0) ust 170 = 25 303 1819 4hf-ch dust 340 - 27 
18 Gingran Oya 964 Bhfch fang 375 31 308 Theddon 1834 5 ch F 
piglets Ve B peF sou 450 28 
24 Tonacombe 932 6 ch bro orpek 600 49 309 1837 1 do dust 160 = 26 
me wens 991 6hf-ch dust 540 39-27 811 Kelvin 1843 4hf-ch dust 260 265 
, akiriskande 997 2 ch bro pek 200 36 gis NBD 1858 5 ch bromixed 450 20 
26 Putupaula at i bf on pereee OG oT gat Nu Mi; ean nee rele # * 
3 é sou 323 Maragalla 1879 7 ¢ 
37 1021 7 do dust 595 =. 26 lhtch peksou 673-8 


ae a 


CEYLON PRODUCE SALES LIST. 5 


— ~— 


Lot Box. Pkgs. Name. Ib -re. 
324 1g82 1 ch fans 130 27 
325 1885 lhf-ch dust 90 24 
326 1888 6 ch bro pek 672 45 
327 1291 6 do or pek 600 34 bil 
335 Kalupahana 1915 8hf-ch bropek 400-337 
836 1918 15 do or pek 691 32 
387 1921 12 do pek 600 3L 
333 1924 7 do pek sou 315 27 
340 1930 1 do dust 67 26 
341 1933 3 ch sou 127 25 
342 1936 4hf-ch broorpek 282 40 


CEYLON COFFEE SALES IN LONDON. 


(From 


Our Commercial Correspondent). 


MincinG LANE, March 16th. 


“Logician.”—Leangawella 1,1 cask sold at 79s; 
ditto 2, 4 casks and 1 barrel sold at 59s; ditto 3, 
1 barrel sold at 40s; ditto PB, 1 barrel sold at 69s. 

“*City of Sparta.”—Pita Ratmallie1, 1 barrel sold 
at 105s; ditto 2,2 casksand 1 barrel sold at 86s 
61; ditto S, 1 barrel sold at 46s; ditto DB, 1 
barrel sold at 85s. 

“Tnaba Maru.”—Needwood F, 1 barrel sold at 
110s; dittol, 1 cask sold at 105s ; ditto 2, 2 casks 
sold at 85s; ditto S, 1 barrel sold at 48s; ditto 
PB, 1 barrel sold at 78s. 

“* Formosa.’—WAD, in estate mark, O, 2 casks 
sold at 62s; ditto 1, 5 casks soldat 52s; ditto 2, 
3 casks and 1 tierce sold at4t4s 64; ditto PB, 1 
cask and 2 barrels sold at 593; ditto T, 1 cask, 
1 tierce and1 barrel sold at 37s. 

Santos Coffee is firm for Fatures and 593 
this year is confidently expected. 


CHYLON COCOA SALES IN LONDON. 


“Jumna.”—Alloowihvre A, 25 bags sold at 83s; 
B, 8 bags sold at 6ls 61; C, 2 bags sold at 49s 
61; B, 2 buzs sold at 633 61; ditto 2 bags sold 
at 6)s 61; Owelle A, 2 bags sold at 6)3;B,1 baz 
sold at 6)s 61. 

“Inaba Maru.”—Alloowihare 1 F, 10 bags sold 
at 64s 64; ditto Cl, 10 baxssold at 62s61; Watrria- 
polia, 4 bigs sold at 65s; ditto 15 bags sold at 61s; 
ditso 13 bazs sold at 6)3 61; Suduganga, 11 bazs 
sold at 84s 641; ditto 19 bags sold at 725;5 bags 
sold at 6)s 61; Suluzinga, 3 bags sold at 63s; 
ditto 8 bags sold at 603 6d. 

“ Diom2d.”—Suduganga 1, 5 bags sold at 62s 61; 
OO MAF, 8° bazs sold at 70s; 25 bags sold at 73s; 
ditto O, 7 bagssold at 67s; dilt> OO, 5 bags sold 
at 63s 64; ditto OO, 9 bags sold at 653 6d. 

** Staffordshire.”—Yattawatte 1, 40 bags soldat 
853; 20 bags sold at 81s; 20 bazssold at 833 61; 
ditto 2, 12 bags sold at 65s; Broken 1 bag sold 
at 6Lls; ditto 1, 7 bags sold at 57s. 

“Tnaba Maru.”—EN, in estate mark, Katugas- 
tota, 64 bags sold at 89s; 8 bigs sold at 53s 61; 
Kepitagalla, 57 bags sold at 89s; 21 bags sold at 
74s 61; 17 bags sold at 62s; 3 bags sold at 42s ; 
Coolagalla, 19 bags sold at 79s. 

“City of Sparta.”—Bandarapolla 2, 1 bag sold 
at 73s; ditto T, 1 bag sold at 49s. 

8 Staffordshire.” —Hylton OO, 42 bags sold at 
85s 6d; 1 bag sold at 64; ditto O, 2 bags soldat 


_ 603; ditto Brown, 1 bag sold at 58s; Black, 2 


bags sold at 50s 6d. 


“ Awa Maru.”—Hylton OO, 1 bag sold at 75s, 

“‘Diomed.”—Udapolla Al, 2 bags sold at 72s; 
MH, in estate mark, 118 bags sold at 6ls 6d; 2 
bags sold at 57s. 


““TInaba Maru.”—MH, in estate mark, 50 bags 
sold at 61s; SL, in estate mark, 20 bags sold at 
59s 64; 20 bags sold at 60s; SP, in estate mark, 
17 bags sold at 61s. 


CEYLON CARDAMOMS SALES IN 
LONDON. 


“Jumna.”—Vicarton A, 3 cases sold at 2s 104; 
ditto B, 2 cases sold at 2s 8d;and ILcase sold 
at 2s 2d; ditto C. Lcase sold at 1s 6d; ditto D, 
lease sold at Is 3d. 

‘* Sta fYordshire:”—B, in estate mark, 3 bags sold 
at 2s 8d. 

“Clan Ogilvy.”—FF 3, in estate mark, 3A,1 case 
sold at 1s 7d. 

“* Staffordshire.” —Hooloo Group 1, 2 cases sold at 
2s 91; ditto 2, 1 case sold at 2s 1d; ditto Seed, 1 
case sold at 2s 3d. 

““Tnaba Maru,”’—A &Co., in estate mark, 1 case 
sold at 2s 31; 1 case soldat 2s 1d; 1 case sold at 
23; 1 case soldat 2s Id; 1 case sold at 23; 1 bag 
sold at 2s 11d. 

taffordshire.”—Gallantenne Cardamoms, AA, 1 
cease sold at 4s 3d; ditto A, 5 cases sold at 3s 
51; ditto B, 5 casessold at 2s 64; ditto C, 1 case 
sold 2s 4d; ditto D, 4 cases sold at 2s. 

“Clan McLean.”—Gallantenne Cardamoms, B, 4 
cis2s sold at 2s 64; 1 case sold at 2s 4d; ditto 
D, 5 cases sold at 2s. 

“ Bingo Mvra.”—Kitoolmoola Cardamoms, AA, 
2crses sold at 25 9d; 1 case sold at 2s 81; ditto 
A, 4 cases sold at 2s; ditto B, 2 cases sold at Ls 4d. 

“Awa Maru.’—Altwood, Ceylon Cardamoms, 
11 cases sold at 2s 3d° 

“Kawachi Maru.”’—Altwood, 
moms, 1 case sold at 2s 7d. 

“Orestes.’"—WHD, Dryburzb, Mysore 2, 1 case 
sold at 2s. 

““Kawachi Mara.’—Pera Cardamoms, 
sold at 2s 2d. 

“ Sosotra.’—Kandaloya Cardamoms, A, 2 casas 
sold at 1s 11d; ditto B, 2 cases sold at Is 5d; 
ditto C, 1 case sold at 1s 34. 

‘“Sanuki Maru.”—Nichola Oya, No. 1, 2 casas 
sold at 3s 1d; ditto No. 2,4 cases sold at 2s 2d; 
ditto No. 4, 1 case sold at Is 3d. 

“Sado Maru.”—Nichola Oya, No. 1,1 case sold 
at 2s 9d. 

“Duke of Devonshire.’— WN 1, 4 cases sold 
at 1s 8d. 

““Tnaba Maru.”—Malabar 1, 7 cases sold at 1s 3d, 
part mouldy. 

“Diomed.”—MAC, 5 cases sold at 1s 5d; ditto 
2, 1 case sold at Is 6d; 5 cases sold at 6d. 

“City of Sparta.’—PBM 1, 7 cases sold at Is 
64; ditto 2,1 case sold at Is. 


Ceylon Carda- 


1 case 


~ a ener Se 
OBSERVER PRINTING WORKS. 


2g CEYLON PRODUCE SALES LIST. 
Lot. Box. Pkgs. Name. lb. C. Lot. Box. Pkgs. Name. lb. «. . 
lhf-ch pek sou 1355 31 347 778 10 ch pek 780 a) 

212 HA Tin est. 348 781 11 do pek sou 886 27 

mark 878 12 ch 349 Bandara Eliya7s4 56hf-ch or pek 2576 38 ; 
zvhf-ch unast 1310 30 256 787 66 do bro pek 3696 42 

213 Palmerston 3876 14 do bro or pek 728 90 351 790 46 do pek 1978 36 ; 

214 379 13 ch pek 1176 49 Bb2 793 37 do pek sou 1480 32 

216 Amblakande 385 9 do bro pek 900 37 353 796 42 do broorpek 2520 40 bid 

217 388 13 do pek 1105 31 354 799 66 do or pek 3300 35 bid 

218 391 10 do pek sou 800 29 355 802 31 do pek 2418 33 } 

219 394 9 do dust 900 26 35 p 805 40 ch pek sou 3200 30 ; 

221 Coreen 400 10 do bro pek 1100 40 357 Middleton 808 14 do pek sou 1260 39 

222 403 17 do or pek 1530 44 858 Penrhos 811 26hf-ch bro pek 1378 49 

223 406 20 do pek 1800 41 359 814 31 do or pek 1395 39 

26 BDWP 415 14 do bro pek 1190 33 360 $17 45 ch pek 3825 32 

227 418 %1 do bro pek 1890 31 bid 361 820 12 do pek sou 1020 30 

236 Maligatenne 445 $ do bru pek 880 Nf 364 Putupaula 829 45hf-ch bro pek 4050 36 

237 448 8 do pek 800 DF 365 832 32 do pek 2400 31 

239 Ewhurst 454 12hf-ch broorpek 720 35 366 835 13 du pek sou 910 29 

240 457 29 do bro pek 2523 32 370 Bandarawella 847 29 ch bro or pek 2900 45 bid 

241 460 19 do pek 1520 28 3871 850 22 do pek 1925 44 bid 

242 Bickley 463 50 ch pek 2750 33 372 Monkswood 853 25hf-ch orpkNo.11250 62 

243 466 383 do pee sou 1815 29 373 856 15 ch pek 1500 44 bid 

244 Yatiyana 469 11 do ro pek 1100 32 375 WVRA 862 16hf-ch fans 1270 20 bid 

945 472 11 do pek 1078 29 376 Talgaswela 865 13 ch bro or pek 1300 33 

247 Tonacombe 478 34 do or pek 3060 41 377 868 24 do or pek 2040 31 

249 484 138 do bro pek 1300 42 378 871 17 do bro pek 1445 32 

250 487 41 do pek 3690 38 379 8-4 25 do pek 2000 29 

251 490 14 do pek sou 1260 81 380 877 20 do pek sou 1600 7 

252 Middleton 493 18 do bro pek 1800 58 383 Mawaliganga- 

253 496 20 do pek 1800 43 bid watte 886 34 do bro pek 3400 30 

254 Agra Elbedde 499 67hf-ch bro orpek 4020 56 bid 384 889 30 do pek sou 2400 28 

255 ; 502 34 do or pk No. 1 1870 58 bid 387 DM V 898 11 do bro pek 1012 30 

256 505 51 do or pk No. 2 2550 39 bid 388 901 15 do ek 1110 27 

207 508 29 do pek sou 1450 = 40 392 Beanmont 913 23 do ro pek 2415 35 

258 North Cove 511 22 ch pek 1977 43 393 916 42 do or pek 3906 31 

261 Harrow 520 25 do pek 2500 40 bid 394 919 9Qhf-ch fans 774 28 

262 523 11 do pek sou 290 35 bid 

264 Ardlaw and : 
Wishford 529 13 bree bro or pek 702 55 (Messrs. Somerville & Co.— 

265 532 13 ¢ ro pe 1335 48 

266 35 21bi-ch or pk No. 11029 42 bid 179,755 Ib. ] 

267 538 16 ¢ pe 1360 3 

268 Farnham 541 41hf-ch or pek 1842 33 Lot. Box. Pkgs. Name. Ib. c. 

969 544 31 do pek 2942 31 1 SRK 250 14 ch peksou 1330 31 

270 Holton 547 12 ch bro pek 1140 35 5 Carney 262 28hf-ch bro pek 1400 34 

271 550 15 do congou 1200 32 6 265 41 do pek 1845 30 

277 ~Avoea 568 14 do broor pek 1540 75 Vf 268 20 do pek sou 1000 27 

278 571 29 do bro pek 3190 52 10 Lonach 277 95hfch bro pek 5225 34 

279 574 28 do pek 2688 43 11 280 39 ch pek 3315 35 

284 Abbotsleigh 589 21 do pek sou 1785 37 12 283 22 do pek sou 1760 32 

286 Erlsmere 595 15 do bro pek 1575 41 bid | 23 Forest Hill 316 14 ch bro pek 1260 31 bid 

287 598 16 do pek 1260 39 24 319 21 do pek 1764 29 bid 

290 Tymawr 607 30hf-ch or pek 1500 37 bid 25 Havilland 322 8 ch fans 800 27 

291 610 40 do pek 1800 36 28 JMDM 331 14 ch bro pek 1400 29 

292 613 21 do ek sou 1530 33 29 334 25 do pex 2250 27 bid 

295 Gallawatte 622 11 ch ro pek 1045 34 35 Tiddydale 352 18 ch pek 1620 97 

296 625 11 do pek 935 29 39 Labugama 364 21 ch bro pek 2100 35 

297 Ewhurst 628 26 do pek 2080 28 40 367 20 do  pek 1900 30 

299 Seenagolla 634 21btch bro pek 1050 45 41 370 15 do pek sou 1275 29 

300 637 17 do pek 935 37 42 Roseneath By) Oo bro pek 2500 35 

302 Dunkeld 643 69 do bro or pek 4140 42 43 376 13 do pek 1170 35 

303 646 23 ch or pek 2185 38 44 379 16 do pek sou 1360 30 

304 ¢ 649 27 do pek 2430087 46 Rayigarm 385 24 ch bro pek 2400. 33 

305 Erracht 652 14 do bro or pek 1260 32 47 388 22 ch «Tr pek 1540 33 

806 655 19 do bro pek 1425 32 bid 48 391 20 do pek 1300 30 

807 658 389 do pek 2652 29 49 394 11 do pek sou 825 29 

308 661 9 do pek sou 720 20 50 397 13hfch dust 1105 27 

309 664 9 do brv pk fans 900 28 52 Hilandhu 403 8 ch. bro pek 860 22 

311 Harrington 670 22hf-ch broorpek 1100 56 53 406 8 do pe« 760 29 

312 673 19 ch or pek 1805 46 6 PTN 415 16hf-ch pek sou 800 24 

313 676 22 do pekA 1980 39 65 Jak Tree Hill 442 19hfch bro pek 950 38 

317 FredsRuhe 688 56 do bro pek “6600 33 66 445 27 do pek 1245 34 

318 691 5+ do pek 4860 29 71 California. 460 & ch pek 760 28 

319 694 23 do pek sou 2070 28 74 Dryburgh 469 9 ch broor pek 855 37 

321 PS 700 8 do bro or pek 840 26 76 475 30hfch pek 1410 32 

322 703 7 do or pek 700 26 77 478 10 do pek sou 710 8929 

323 706 11 do pek 1045. 25 79 484 7 ch bro pek 700 30 

324 709 20 do fans 1300 24 84 Annandale 499 15hf-ch broorpek 855 62 

325 712 20 do dust 1800 23 85 502 18 do or pek 1044 5 

326 Fine Hill 715 27hf-ch broorpek 1620 47 86 505 17 do  pek 952.41 

827 718 45 do or pek 2700 35 87 508 21 do ek sou 1218 36 

328 721 31 ch pex 2480 36 91 Ingeriya 520 65 hf-ch ro pek 3250 33 

333 Maldeniya 736 12 do bro or pek 1320 36 92 623 59 do pek 2832 30 

334 739 23 do or pek 2070 33 93 526 35 do pek sou 1610 28 

835 742 30 do pek 2640 31 94 529 31 do_ bro pek fans 1860 30 

226 745 20 do pek sou 18C0 29 95 Rambodde 532 381Lhfch bro pek 1705 40 

237 Mawaliganga- i 96 535 30 do pek 1500 36 
watte 748 45hf-ch bro pek 3950 27 bid | 100 Hangranoya 547 82hf-ch bro pek 4510 34 

338 Galkadua 751 81 ch bro pek 1430 32 bid } 101 . 550 21 ch or pek 1785 35 

229 Geragama, 754 14 do bro pek 1330 =. 33 102 553 61 do  pek 5100 30 bid 

340 757 21 do pek , 2100 30 103 556 12 do pek sou 960. 29 

341 C 760 17 do sou 1615 2h 104 M_ 559 20hfch bropek 1100 43 bid 

242 St. Heliers 763 18hf-ch bror pk No.1 715 50. 105 Avisawella 662 24 ch bro pek 2400 32 

343 766 20 do broorpek 1120 389bid | 106 565 29 do  pek 2465 29 

344 769 23 do  pek 2070 Bd 107 568 26 do pek sou 2080 27 

245 Ambragalla 772 25 do or pek 1200 81bid | 108 571 7 do dust 980 26 

246 776 16 do bro orpek 960 31 109 KP W 574 33hfch pek sou 1650 27 bid 


CEYLON PRODUCE SALES LIST. 8 


Lot. Box. Pkgs. Name. lb. c. Lot, Box. Pkgs. Name. lb. ec. 
110 Killin 577 32hf-ch broorpek 1600 31 bid ie aN : 
in gency eget (7e Boweine au se bece acces 1 
112 5838 8 do pek 720 27 bi eee 2 2 304: i 
113 Bargany 586 33hf-ch broorpek 2211 43 bid | 0 Pee aihn MRzAshe BO) la 
114 589 19 ch or pek 1900 35 bid | 4 Gientilt Tied Sebi rera ioe Rem mS Mb 
115 592 13 do  pek 1935 36 bid | gs a 7olleseibr eH aeicaes END ee pid 
118 Annandale 601 26hfch peksou 1560 34 bid | g¢ I paniaps eed eee ie 
119 Chetnole 604 21 ch broorpek 2100 47 87 argmnbhiteniiscs on HAY oy BALIN 
120 607 17 do orpek 1700 35 38 GW eroiesien Perit soaruneaee 
121 610 31 do. pek 9945 34 89 ABDIR BET GOUS keamaeeD ee 33 
122 613 26 do pek sou 2340 31 91 M, inest. mark488 8 d bro of k Rane 
123 Wilpita 616 19 ch bropek 1900 31 : : 9 CVeHESEA) 8 Ht 
124 619 14 do pek 1330 28 oo feces He UR a 
130 Hanagama 637 20 ch bropek 2000 30 bid | 93 TA de ok pt ee 1020 | 24 
131 640 37 do  pek 3515 27 bid | oy LOTTE RUR CEO RO Fane tare oot 
132 643 18 de peksou 1620 26 aS SERED CAS tte cs 
136 Columbia 655 26hfch orpekNo.11300 46 96 Pasi aonaaliiitse cai ey ee ae 
137 658 42 do orpek — 1890 40 97 PM OUIS OH EAE cee eee 
135 661 37 do  pek 1665 36 c og cones: 955 18 bid 
93 Poilakande 509 27 do or pek 2025 33 
139 Ambalawa 664 2f do bro pek 1050 30 99 BID *a8i do ow. bro weak ane 
140 667 17 ¢o  pek 765 28 100 FIG Sa TO ae Soo eine 
141 Doragalla 67. 9 ch  broorpek 900 42 1 hf«ch ne 277 “ 
142 673 15 ch  bropek 1500 40 102 Otter Pap pest a fn) ae 
143 676 42 do pek 2655 36 103 y POM AIH on eee aoe eee 
144 679 14 do peksou 1190 33 tad Paohiante ait) soles pOBo ink ss 
145 682 12hfch bio mix 840 27 106 Ferndale Pata Md ow HI SE coke 3300 37 bid 
147 OS 688 16 ch unas 1600 2bid | 497 acetate core esha 
148 St. Gatherine 691.12 ch broorpek 1272 35 TOSMTELIFATO TAH) Ml 639 UOT donl cebcea)! <i eee: os 
149 694 16 do or pek 1440 33 TMMOlarenient Visew, TOWAGAe Heo ke wek 190 0st 
154 Salawe 709 21 ch bropek 2310 33 nag PROOn a Fea alstocoh coy 
155 712 11 ch _ pek 1100 30 116 Peaietoklid ott aca. Ban 
156 715 11 do peksou 1045 29 {10h Orman ala ane eo tied 
161 Wewatenne 730 10 ch pek sou 900 28 Tor R Q 572 11 do b k 
166 Nyanza 745 12 ch bropek 1200 . 36 120 Pista Cokes iC 
167 748 15 do orpek 1500 37 bid | jo f RoaGhidenl nek ag eae: 
168 EoLigaGe, Cofersipek 1600 (; 3b 125 SOP ME doy) unas 41068 SA 
169 54 9 do pek sou 810 30 3 a A 
171 Harangalla 760 21 ch bropek 1995 35 Le Gangawatte aoe ae pf oupee He) 
172 763 32 do  pek 2560 21 bid. | jog FOL ARH GLUE Bin sake ucéotittad on 
173 766 18 do sou 1440 27 bid | 199 Gen 300 dos pekoe Pad aren 
S * 7 9 
we GeO ith COlng EO bel tans) 700)" 29 136 HN 623 7 do  pekoe 700 23 bid 
—————_———_— i 626 12 ao bro mix 1140 = -.22' bid 
29 10 do unas 700 25 
(Mr. #. John.—241,970 lb.] ED Sinne Dua 632.-«23 hi-ch or pek 1334 33 
Lot. Box. Pkgs. Name. lb. c. 141 6a i ao aera Tae 33 me 
4 Bellongalla 227 14 ch  pekoe 1120. 29 142 Myraganga 641 25 do bropek 2250 34 
7 Galoola 236 26 do bropek 2600 40 Tes 644 59 do bropek No. 5310 32 
“8 239 28 do  pekoe 2300 38 144 647 75hf-ch broorpek 4500 33 bid 
9 242 18 do peksou 1300 35 145 650 15 do broorpek 900 38 
12 Bokotua 251 12 do  bropek 1130 out 146 653 38 ch  pekoe 3040 33 
16 Glassaugh § 263 15hf-ch or pek 795 75 Ee 656 53 do peksou 4505 31 
17 266 12 do broorpek 730 59 148 W, in est. mark 669 36 do bro pek 3420 28 
18 269 13 ch pekoe 1235. «BO 149 Ganalande 662 7 do or pek 725° out 
19 NB 272 17hf-ch dust 1530 27 152 Templestowe 671 14 do or pek 980 45 
20 975 1L ch sou 1100 31 153 Oonoogaloya 674 23 do © or pek 2070 = 40 
21 Galella 278 12 do bropek 1200 40 154 67 16 do  broorpek 1600 38 
22 281 12 do pekoe 1200 34 165 630 37 do — pekce 3330 37 
25 Little Valley 290 8 do _ bro pek 800 34 bid | 156 683 17 do peksou 1530 33 
26 293 31 do  pekoe 2325 32 Ue 686 8 do dust 1120 27 
27 296 12 do  peksou 460 30 168 €89_ 7 do bro or pek 
29 Glassaugh 302 14hf-ch or pek 74276 : i No. 2 840 31 
30 305 13 do brocrpek 845 658 160 B, in est. mark 695 63 do  bropek 535531 bid 
31 308 13 ch pekoe 1235. 49 161 Sadamulla 698 10 do bropek 1000 31 
32 311 9 do peksou 900 40 162 701 17 do  pekoe 1700 28 
33 Kanangama 314 27 do  broorpek 2970 31bid | 165 Galla 710 25 do  bropekfans1625. 27 bid 
34 317 33 do bropek 3135 31 bid | 166 Iona 713 62hf-ch broorpek 3720 54 bid 
35 320 38 do  pekoe 3420 29 bid | 167 716 31 ch — or pek 3100 44 bid 
36 323 12hf-ch dust 960 26 168 719 19 do pekoe. 1615 42 
37 SJ 396 14 ch bropek 1400 34bia | 170 L 725 15 do bromix 500 20bid 
38 329 8 do or pek 300 37 171 Bellongalla 728 7 do bro pek 700 28 bid 
39 332 18hf-ch dust 1620 25 Tienes 73l 15 do — pekve 1200 28 bid 
40 Mocha 335 18 ch  broorpek 1800. 58 179 Riseland 752 9 do bro pek 810-31 bid 
41 338 18 do or pek 1620 46 bia | 180 755 9 do peko> 810 27 bid 
42 341 22 do pekoe 1980 45 181 758 1L do. pek sou 880 25 bid 
H ‘A és ‘ ae Pat pelea - 800 40 
gra Ouva 3417 49 hi-c voor pek 3185 50 Q me 
45 350 22 ch Checking) 1 20dentae SMALL LOTS. 
3538 9 do pekoe 810 41 y 
47 Callander 356 55 hf-ch bro or pek 3300 37 bid E. Benham & Co. 
a ae % Ge or pek 2990  35bia | Lot Box. Pkgs. Name. lb. c 
(a) ekoe 1500 33 bid iti i 
55 Gonavy 380 48 do bropek 240038 Pella aaa Mera HtD Sewinth Was ok oe SMR Pe 
56 383 21 ch  pekoe 1680 38 6 ane i an ro pek Sony 29) 
58 St. John’s 389 30hf-ch broorpek 1800 67 bid 1 hf h k D) 
59 392 29 do  orpek 1450 = 63 bid 7 52 2 ast ase 75 Be 
60 395 30 do pekoe 1680 45 12 Hapugastenne 47.5 ch s Se tt se 
SH) ORD 30s): 38 14 do pek fans 980 35 a eat ainlagl arse BP ce eee 
emplestowe 401 41 c¢ ro or pek 35280 47 J - ¢ 
63 AQMMOB NC SIMINOE Bek | (1050) 45 LG aeteld 62 9 ch  pek sou 63028 
64 407 40 do pekoe 3400 39 SE NMLA eer ae une a 
oe iis aie ae ‘foe dane 1350 33 if (Messrs. Forbes « Walker] 
andaloya ch pekoe 3600 32 bi 
69 42227 do peksou 1080 29 Lot. Box. Pkgs, Name, lb 
74 Loughton 43729 do bropek 1595 40 3 CL 1996 6 ch — or pek 510-51 
75 440 60 do pekoe 3000 =. 33 5 t 2002 6 do pek sou 510 84 


76 443 42 do  pek sou, 189) = 30 6 GD 2005 1 do bro pek 113 39 


4 CEYLON PRODUCE SALES _ LIST. 
: oO 235 442 3 ch pek sou 300 30 
Loe. Box. Pkgs. Name. Ib. ¢. 238 Maligatenne 451 3 do pek sou 285 25 
7 200, 1 ch  pek 87 82 246 Yatiyana 475 5 ch  pek sou 490 26 
8 2011 1) do —_pek sou 53-30 248 Tonacombe 431 6 do  broorpek 600 53 
25, ABF 2062 4 ch bro pek 400 31 259 Harrow 514 10 hf-ch or pek 506 47 bid! 
26 2065 4, do  pek 400 = 29 26) 517 11 do broorpek 660 52hbid 
27 2068 3 do | pek sou 30027 263 526 2 do ust 170° 97 
28 2071 1 do \congou 90 25 272 Holton 563 8 ch  pek sou 640 29 
20 i 2074. 1, do dust 50.24 272 556 2 do dust 160 26 
32. CL, in estate 274 Allerton 559 2 do sou 174 OOS 
mark 2083. 6 .ch red leaf 540 29 275 562 2 do pek fans 240° 26 
33 Mount Pleasant, . 276 565 2 de ust 240 24 
CESD 2086. 8hfch bropek 440 38 280 Avoca 577 1 do bro pek 110 = 40 
34 2089 7. \do  pek 350 2 281 580 2 do  pek 220 36 
35 2092 5 do pek sou 250 (27 282 £83. 5 do  pek sou 500 85 
36 2095 2 do ans 110,027 283 586 3 do bropekfans 246 30 
39 Villehena 2104 6 ch | pek sou 540-28 285 , Erlsmere 592 Shf-ch or pek 440 48 
40) 2107 2htch sou 1002 288 601 6 ch  pek son 540 38 
4hid | 2110 2. do dust 160 26 989 604 2hf-ch dust 170, 197 
42 Ahamed 2118 4hfch bro pek 200 29 293 Gallawate 616 7 ch pek 595-28 
43 2116 9 do ek 456 26 294 619 4 do  pek sou 340 25 
44 2119 9 do | pek sou 450, 24 298 Ewhuist 631 9hf-ch fans 684 26 
45 2122 4\ do. tans 220 20 301 Seenagolla 649 4 do fans 280 28 
ao ES as an 2125 4 do . red leaf 200 «18 310 sora 667 1 ch dust ig ee 
‘ oi es { 314 arrington 679 2 do ek 
mark 2128 5 hf ch) bro pek 260. 28 315 682 Ghf ch’ or ie fans rt 30 
$8 2131 5. do. pek 2400 (27 316 68 1 do dust 90 27 
49 2134 7 do. pek sou 29425 320 WA 697 3 ch dust 480 27 
50 : 2137, 2 do | fans 94 27 329 Pine Hill 724 8 do  pek sun 600 31 
56 Walpita 2155 3 eb sou 270 27 330 BB B inest. 
57 2158 3 do ‘ans 300 27 mark 727 2 do bro 2 
68 Clyde 2191 65 ch pek sou 475, 30 331 730 2 do pek PER ib e 
69 2194 2 do dust 280 26 332 733 2 do dust 320° 26 
70 Gingranoya 2197 5hrch. bropek fams 375 28 362 Penrhos 823 5hf-ch fans 385 2 
79 OBEC,in ; 363 Putupaula 8/6 9 do broorpek 385 32 
est. mark 367 $38 1 do sou 80 17 
Forest Creek 2224.1 ch sou 90 35 368 841 2 do dust 160 26 
80 2227 3 do fans 31532 369 BBinestmark 844 1 ch  pek 110 (27 
81 2230.1 do red leafNo.1 95 28 374 BDWG 859 3hf-ch dust 270 30 
82 2233.4 do pek dust 280 34 381 Mawaliganga- 
SB be. 2236 3 do. dust 261 28 watte 880 10 do broorpek 550 35 
87. Sirikandura 2248 4 ch  bropekfans 448 27 382 883 14 do or pek 630 33 
88 1.3 do | red leat 246 0-22, 385 892 1 do fans 103 26 
89 4.1 do | dust 160 | 26 386 895 4 do dust 360 26 
90 |K 7 1 ch sou 10031 389 DMV 904.4 ch pek sou 320 25 
98 Erracht 31 1 on bre pek fans 127 2 390 907 1 do bro tea 6l 28 
99 34. 2. do ust 330 5 391 9 1 1 7 
112, Maha Uva 73 lhf-ch pek fans 80 30 as iis: een ig sf 
113 76.5 do. dust 425 27 .{ 3 
120 W, in estate (Messrs. Somerville + Co.) 
mark, _ 97 2: ch pek 180 630 L 
Vl 100. 3.) do... dust 450 27 ot Box. Pkgs. Name. lo. @, 
128 Beausejour .121 8 do.' peksou 240 27 Qi 255 
129 — 184. 4 hf-ch , bro pekfan 240 28 Ape B68 dy Ch oly san ap) Bs 
130 Arapolakan- : ‘ 4 259 2 do. bro tea 200... 25 
de 127 6 ch bro orpek 660. 32 8 Carney 271 2hf-ch br» pekfans 100 :8. 
133 136.6. do pek sou 540 29 9 274. 3 do sou 150 24 
134 139, 2, do.) dust 220 27 13 Labuduwa 286. 3hf-ch__ bro pek 204 32 
135 IGA 142 5. ch red leaf 453 20 14 389 3. ch or pek 1g0 31 
141 Beausejour 160 3 ch. pek sou 240 26 15 292 4hfch  pek 234 29; 
142 163. .2hfch bropekfans 120 27 16 992 8, do pek sou 472 a 
149 Parsloes 184 7 ch pek sou 560 29 17, Donside 295 1: ch pek dust 140 25 
154 K PW 199 2bfch dust BS) Be 18 Kahatagalla 01 3 ch bro pek 240 «3 
164 G_ 229 3 ch dust 405 26 19 304.5 do broorpek 200 32 
168 Rickarton 241, 4hf-ch dust 340 28 30 307. 3 do pek 255 28 
170' Panmure 247 .4hfch_ bro or pek 21 210 4 do pek sou 360 26 
fans 300, 3h 22 Forest Hill 313 7hf-ch broorpek 427 
175 Old Madde- 26 Havilland 325 2 ch sou 180 8616 
gama 262 8 ch pek sou 640-28 27 328 5hfich dust 400. 26 
176 265 5 do sou 400 26 30. JMDM 337 3 ch pek sou 202 24 
Li7 268 6 do pek fans 540 28 ) 3h 340 2 do fans 164 24 
178 271 3 do dust 300 26 32 343 1, do con 83 24 
183 Kituigalla 286° 3 do pek sou 285 27 33 346 1 do dust 120 24 
184 289. 3 do dust 860 =. 26 34 Tiddydale 249 13 hf-ch bro pek 650 31 
185 292 1hfch sou 60 25 36 355 7 ch pek sou 595 25 
196 Passara 37 SWI 858 4 ch fans 400. 25 
Grodn 325 4 ch pek scu 400 33 38 361 2 do pek dust 355 26 
197 328 1 do fans 80 28 » Lhf-ch 
201 Passara 45 Roseneath 382 2hf-ch dust 200 26 
Group 340 6 ch pek sou 600 33 51 ABC 400 3 ch bro pek 282 25 bid! 
202 3438 2 do fans 160 28 54 Hilandhu 409 1 ch bro tea 95 25 
203 BB, in estate 55 P TN, in estate ui 
mark 846 3 ch bro pek 180 27 mark 412 7 hf-ch | bro pek 392 22 bid. 
204 349 2 do  pek 200 27 57 418 1 do pex dust 90 25 ¢! 
210. Macaldeniya 367 6hf-ch unast 330. 27 58 421 1 do pek fans £6 20 
211 370 3 do dust 265 27 59 Glen Almond 424 5 ch bro pek 500... 31 
215 Falmerston 582 2 ch ek sou 160 41 60 427.5 do pek 450 29 
220 Coreen 397 12 hf-ch roor pek 696 50 61 430 6 do pek sou 480 27 
24 409 3 ch pek sou 265 35 62 433 Lhfch seu 37 25 
225 412 4hf-ch dust 320 27 68 426 1 do fans - 60 "i 
228 BDWP 421 4 ch bro pek No. 2 360 19 64 439 1 do dust: 70 25 
229 424 2 do pek No. 2 160 19 67 Jak Tree Hill 448 8 hf-ch pek sou 400 . 30 
230 427 1 do pek sou No. 2 80 19 BS 451 2 do fans 130 28 
23 430 2hf-ch dust 185 27 69 454 1 do dust 80 25. £0 
282 BEB 433 4hf-ch 70 California 457 6 ch bro pek 558 30) 32 
1 box | unast 205 8 24 72 " 463 5 ch | peksou 500025 et) 
233° Cooroondeo: 73 466 1 do red leaf 85 18 Uo 
watte 436 4hf-ch bro pek 240 . 54 75 Dryburgh 472 7 ch or pek 628 4.1084 bids 
234 439 4 ch pek 400 32 73 481 7 fans) 438 29 ay 


——— nanan 


CEYLON PRODUCE SALES LIST. 5 


Lot. Box. Pkgs. Name. 
80 D 487 6 ch pek 
81 490 4 do pek sou 
82 CN 493 lhfch pek 
83 496 2 do unas 
88 CTA, in estate 
mark 511 1 ch_ red leaf 
89 Blinkbonnie. 514 S8hf-ch fans 
90 517 7 do dust 
97 Rambodde 538 Q9hf-ch pek sou 
98 541 1 do dust 
99 544 2 do fans 
a6 Bargany 595 3: ch pek sou 
598 3hfch dust 
135 Wilpita 622 6 ch  peK sou 
126 625 1 do con 
27 628 3 do fans 
128 631 1 do dust 
129 634 2 do red leaf 
133 Hanagama 646 2 ch sou 
134 649 1 do fans 
135 652 1 do dust 
135a 652a 7 do dust a 
146 A, in estate “ 
mark 685 1 ch bro mix 
150 St. Gatherine 697 8 do ek 
151 700 5 do pek sou 
152 703 2hf-ch dust 
153 706 2 ch red leaf 
157 Salawe 718 5 ch unas 
158 721 2 do pek dust 
159 Wewatenne 724 6 ch bro pek 
160 727 7 do pek 
162 733 1 do  pek dust 
163 Oladen 736 3 ch  peksou 
164 739 1 do bro tea 
165 742 1 do dust 
170 Nyanza 757 2 ch fans 
(Mr. H. J John] 
Lot, Box. Pkgs. Name. 
1 Lunugalla- 218 6hf-ch or pek 
2 221 11 do bro pek 
3 224 7 ch pekoe 
5 Bellongalla 230 7 do  peksou 
6 233 «5 hf-ch Bro pek fans 
6a 235 2 do dust 
10 Galloola 245° 2) ch dust 
11 248 4 do fans 
13 Bokotua 254 3 do? pekoe 
14 257 2 dn  pek sou 
1B i 260 1hf-ch pek dust 
23 Galella 284 3 ch peksou 
24 Little Valley 287 6 do or pek 
28 = 299 10hf-ch_ bro or pek 
50 Callander 366 8 do peksou 
51 368 2 do fans 
52 371 2 do dust 
53 AA 374 2 ch dust 
64 Gonavy 377 13 hf-ch bro or pek 
67 386 4 ch pek sou 
66 Templestowe 473 8 do  bromix 
67 Kandaloya 416 15hf-ch or pek 
70 Suriya 425 1 ch bro pek 
71 4°8 1 do pekoe 
72 431 1 do pek sou 
73 434 1 do dust 
77 Loughton 446 Shf-ch dust 
82 West Hall 461 6 do dust 
83 4c4. 3 ch bro mix 
90 GW 485 7 do bro mix 
101 Poilakande 518 6Ghf-ch dust 
105 Ottery 530 LL ch dust 
109 Hiralouvah 542 6 do fans 
110 545 2 do dust 
M11 sKT 548 1 do sou 
112 Mipitia Kande 551 1 do _ bropek 
113 Ankande 654 ohf-ch dust 
117 ~Claremcnt 566 5 ch fans 
118 569 3 do pek dust 
121 Orangefield, 
IMR 578 3 do pek sou 
122 681 1 do pek fans 
123 584 1 do bro mix 
130 Gangawatte 605 3hf-ch dust 
131 608 4 do fans 
132 611 8 ch sou 
133 MG 614 8hf-ch fans 
134 © 617 6 do unas 
135 HB 620 1 ch orpek 
150 Ganalande 665 2 do ekoe. 
151 668 3 do bro mix 
169 Oonoogaloya 692 1 do _ red leaf 


Lot. Box. Pkgs. Name: Ibsen 
163 Sadmulla 704 4 ch sou 420 23 
164 707 2 do red leaf 190 20 
169 Iona 722 6hf-ch dust £0 28 
173 Bellongaila 734 2 ch pek sou 120 26 
174 (BY) VA ae) bro pek fans 140 Q7 
175 740 1 do dust 90 25 
176 WK 7438 #5 do pekoe 560 21 
177 716. 3 do pek sou 291 19 
178 Riseland 749 2 do broorpek 2(0 28 
182 761 2 do fans 180 25 
183 764 1 do dust. 110 25 


CEYLON COFFEE SALES IN LONDON. 


(From Our Commercial Correspondent.) 
Minctine LAne, March 23. 

“Tnaba Maru.’—Gowerakellie 1, 1 tierce sold at 
108s; ditto 2, 3 casks sold at 93s 6d;1 tierce sold 
at 50s ; ditto PB, 1 tierce sold at 106s. 

( ‘** Patroclus.”—Gowerakelle 2, 3 casks and 1 
barrel sold at 92 6d; ditto S, 2ifcasks sold at 57s 
6d; ditto PB, 1 cask sold at 105s. 

“City of Sparta.’—North Pundaloya F, 1 barrel 
sold at 112s; ditto 1, 1 tierce sold at109s; ditto 
2,2 cask sold at 97s ; ditto S,1 barrel sold at 52s ; 
ditto PB, 1 barrel sold at 105s. 

‘“Tnaba Maru.”—Gonamotava 1, 1tierce sold at 
90s ; 4casks and 1 barrel sold at 77s; ditto 3,2 
casks sold at 50s: ditto PB, 1 cask sold at 80s; 
GMT T, in estate mark, 1 tierce sold at 40s; 
GMT, 1 barrel sold at 30s. 

“Clan MacIntyre.”,—OKO OO, 1 barrel out at 
72s ; ditto 1, 6 casks sold at 51s; ditto 1,1 barrel 
sold at 51s: ditto 2, 3 casks sold at 43; ditto PB, 
1 cask and 1 barrel sold at 58s; ditto T, 2 casks 
sold at 38s 6d; Mahaouvah OO, 1 barrel sold at 111s; 
1 tierce sold at 110s|; ditto 1, 2casks and 1 tierce 
sold at 83s; ditto, 2 casks sold at 60s; ditto PB, 
1 barrel sold at 79s; ditto T, 1 barrel sold at 
44s; TCC OO, 1 barrel sold at 64s ; ditto 1, 3 casks 
and 1 barrel sold at 46s 6d; ditto 2,1 casks sold 
at 44s; ditto PB, 1 barrel and 1 cask sold at 
55; ditto T, 3 casks sold at 40s. 

“City of Sparta.”—JB Ouvah 2, 1 cask and 1 
1 barrel sold at 67s; ditto 3, 1 cask sold at 46s; 
ditto IPB, 1 cask sold at 67s. 


CEYLON COCOA SALES IN LONDON. 


Diomed.”—W H D & Co., 38 bags sold at 
89s 6d. 

“Diomed” and ‘* Inabamaru.”—1 MA, in estate 
mark, 55 bags sold at 62s; O MAK *, in estate 
mark, 59 bags sold at 64s; 1 MA, in estate mark, 
5 bags sold at 59s; O MAK *, in estate mark, 3 
bags sold at 59s ; ditto, 3 bags sold at 61s 6d. 

Jumna.’—DB and C 434, in estate mark, 27 
bags sold at 80s ; 1 bag sold at 62s. 

““ City of Sparta.’ ’_Beredewelle, GOC Ex No. 1, 30 
bags sold at 84s 6d; dittol, 6 bags sold at 70s 6d ; 
ditto B, 3 bags sold at 42s 6d ; ditto X, 2 bags sold at 
57s; O MAF, 65 bags sold at 60s ; ditto 1, 60 bags 
sold at 62s 6d ; ditto, 26 bags sold at 63s. 

‘Staffordshire.’ 7——Palli, London 1, 20 bags sold 
at 84s 6d; ditto F, 82 bags sold at 83s; ditto 2, 
13 bags sold at 67s 6d; ditto T, 3 bags sold at 65s : 
Wiltshire, London 1, 93 bags sold at 80s ; ditto 2, 
1 bag sold at 68s ; ditto 2, bags sold at 65s. 

“Diomed.”—Palli, London 2 2,11 bags sold at 72s 
6d; ditto T, 2 bags Sold at 65s; Pathregalla, Lone 
don 1, 48 bags sold at 78s 6d; ditto 2, 6. bags sold 
at 65s 6d ; ditto T, 2 bags sold at 65s. 

“ Jumna.”—Kaduwella, 17 bags sold at 75s; 9 
bags sold at 65s 6d ; ditto No. 1,5 bags sold at 65s 
6d, No. 2, 8 bags sold at 62s 6d. 

ec ‘Antenor.’ ’—Kaduwella No. 1, 12 bags sold at 
78s ; ditto No. Al, 3 bags sold at 66s 6d. 

“Inaba Maru.” —O AS, in estate mark, 12 bags 
sold at 66s. 


OBSERVER PRINTING WORKS, 
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TEA, COFFEE, CINCHONA, COCOA, AND CARDAMOM SALES, 


= —e ge 


i i ; Prick :—123 cents each 3 copier, 
Wo. 15 Conomso, Avril 30, 1900. { 30 cents; 6 copies } rupee. 
COLOMBO SALES OF TEA Lot. Box. Pkgs. Name. Ib. e. 
pe bell £0 Gampaha 1159. 20 ch bro or pek 2290 41 
i 8L 1162 11 do or pek luis 40 
LARGE LOTS. 82 1165 30 do pek OO50hiaS 
ad Sut ae 83 1168 ZT Ae. pek equ 180033 
8t igh F 6  .Li71, (20) hte or pek. 
&. Benham & Co. lt anal No.1 1220.. .68 
89 RO7 85 1174 19 do or pek 1102 68 
[39,827 1b. ] 86 1177 23 do bro cr pek 1725 48 
Lot. Bex. Pkes WNa.ne. Ib C. 87 Carfax 1is0 10 ch bro os pek 1000. 47 
2 Hornsey 18. 29 ch pek sou 2465 33 bid a aie iT fio bro Wek son a 
ee ental cae ven: 3100 Sabie | 2 Toa ao) ype 990 38 
ns 24 j vr pek 27 3 9 Si ae 
5 27 20 do pek reno | sainiay| Of Ganapati: eee CR SU RER poh SO, a80 
2 ‘ aN f Sas : . 2 j pek 1170 33 
6 H 20 27 ch or pek 2430 39 bid | 93 1198 20 do bro pek 1800-32 
10 Halgolle 42 28 ch  bropek 2680; 33 94 201 283 do pek 2240 31 
il 45 27 ao or pek 2295 8L bid | ¢ > hf ch 4 
re) 48 25 do pek 2195 30 96 1207 iLhfe bro pe« 
13 51.16 do }ek sou 1410 29 2 I eauts 858 28 
16 Mandara, Newa- a Dank eld 1 as I fc ch ae 1670 Be 
ra 60 s2bfch bropek 1920 44 a OTREMASMIRERE. Aosolics ce 
ia Me de or pee ee a 102 Gampaba 1225 30 ch broorpek 3300 41 
: aah MC aed (a ea SOC NE TOS 1228 8 do or pek 760 40 
19 Meddakande 60 24 ch bro or pek 2400 27 bid 1¢4 1231. 22 do pek 1870 38 
ay Berle) 20h) Or DENS ae aE | 5105 1234 13 do peksou 1170. 33 
at Ce EBS Mela Bee won 106 1237 12bfch pekfans 108) 27 
ae : Ree ON Dc OW - w 109 Galkadua 1246 20 ch bro pek 2200-84, 
23 Oakfield 81 25hbfch bro pek 1450 32 110 1249 24 do pek 2400 29 
ee ha 18 a pee Aste Ba bid | air, 1252 13 do peksou 1300.27 
25 87 13 do pek sou $10 26 bid 115 Kirklees 1264 87 bien bro or pel 2220 39 
SSS SSS 116 126 ch or pe 2470 36 
j 117 1270 81 do  pek 2945 33 bid 
Messrs. Poerbes & Walker. 118 1273 30 do pek sou 2460. 1 
aye 119 Dunkeld 1276 46 bfch broorpek 2760 43 
(825,140 Ib.] 129 1279 14 ge or pek 1330-36 
r 121 1282.17 ch pek 1530387 
SON Box. Pkgs. Name, Ib. c. 122) Fairlawn 1285, 28 bien bro pels 1540 52 
1 V, in estate 123 1288.14 ch or pe 1120 40) 
mark 922 16 ch pek sou 1520-98 124 1291, 17 ao; pek 1530;,.) 37 
3 New Peacock 928 8 ch  pek sou 720 | 32 125 1294 .9 do  pek sou (20SieSL 
& 93t 26 do pek fans 1950 uy 127. Polatagama 1300 49 ch bro pek 1655 33 bid 
6 CSG 937 84hf-ch bro pek 4200 42 128 1303 386 do — orpek 3060-32 
7 940 81 ch pek 6480 36 129 1306 51 ch — pek 4590, 28 
8 94° 31 do peksou 2480-82 130 1309, 11 do pek sou 110027 
9 e486 12hf-ch dust 960 28 131 1312, 22 do fans 2090 27 
10 Glencorse 949 18 ch — bro pek 1620 82 bid’ | 182 1315 13 do  bromixed 1235 24 
1 952 11 do bro or pek 1100 35 125 Hayes 132 2 oh DEO or ree 2100 49 
12 955 13 do pek 1040 29 136 1327 42 do ro pe 4200 36 bid 
13 258 12 do  pek sou 960 27 137 1330 48 do or pek 4080 36 
25 Carandon 994 19 ch bro pek 2086 32 us ree 24 da pel 7990 = 32 
26 997 10 do ek 1000 20 ) 1336 2 do pek sou 1760 29 
30° Udapola 1009 7 -ch ver 760 BL 141 St. Paul’s 1342 47 ch  pek 2585 87 
D iy 
34> iKancora 1021711 ch Soe 825, ui 32 re 13p 2 ae Bek sou 2150, 4/4132 
35 | 1024 13 do pek No.2 1105 26 ‘ i clo us 728 26 
37 Shrubs Hill 1030 385 ch bro pek 3800 35 bid | 144 P, in estate 
33 1033 6) do — pek 5727-35 bid Ve mark HL Be heh pro or pek 3600, 58 
40 1039 9 do bro pek 35 + hf-c ans 980 33 
yee 700 2 148 Ingrogalla 1363 20 ch bro pek 2000 37 
42 St. Paul’s 1045 65 ch  pek 3705 87 149 1266 31 do — pek 2635035 
43 ~ 1013 57 do  pek sou 2850. 31 150 N 1369 13 ch bro tea 1690 =26 
4t at 1051 9 do dust 828 30 151 1372 7 do bro tea ” 
45 Great Valley’ unas 700 2 
Ceylon, in est, 152. Doranakan- 
mark 1054 12 ch or. pek 1080 38 de 1375 10 ch bropek 1000 34 
46 1067 64 do bro pek 3520 +40 158 Pussella 1393.9 ch — or pek 73638 
47 1060 71 do  pek 6390 3k 159 1396. 10 do | pekoe 7308 
48° 1063 20 dg Boe sou 1600 8a 162 Weynnga. cee nto sh : 
50 : 1069 15 do dust 1200 27 watte 1405 12 hfe ro or pe 720 34 
61 AMB 1072 26 ch f-ns 2652 «26 163 1408 19 ch bro pek 1710. 82 
52° Feteresso 1075 25hf-ch’' broorpek 1500 53 164 1411 16 do  pek 1280 Bl 
58 1078 32 do bro pek 2016 3942 167 CN 1420 10 do bro tea 1000 24. 
54 1081 25 cn pek 2250 39 1a PGA 1432. 9 ch sou op5 24 
56 1034 22 do pek sou 1930 36 2 1435 8 do unas 60 24 
66 Kotagaloya 1087 20 ch pek ECO se 173, Castlereagh 1438 33 ch — bropek 3300 8640 
57 Ave 1090 ° 10 do pek sou 850 30 174 1441 35 do or pek 20975 Bie} 
68 Attempettia 1093 9 ch bro, pek 963 41 175 1444 28 do pek 2240... 86 
59 1036 11 do pek 990 3t 176 1447. 9 do pek sou 720 3L 
61 Wewawatte 1102 28hf-ch’ bro pek 1568 30 177 1450. 17 hich fans 1190 30 
62 1105' 19 do  pek 950. 29 185. Cotswald 1474 15 ch bro pek 1500 = 46 
64 B, in estate’ ; 186 ' 1477 20 do pekoe 1800 33 
mark Ter Sich sou 810 27 187 i 1480 18 do pek sou 1350 80 
65 1114 9 do aust 1350 89-27 190 Anningkan- 
66 Mousakellie 1117 30 ch  broor pek 3060 48 de 1489 14 ch bro pek 14003 
67 1120 27 do orpek 2565 39 191 ane ; 1492 10. do pek 950. 35 
68 1123 23 do pek 2070 37 192 . Leonards- 
range’ -S 9 
ot T Gatien - 1135 46’ ch — broorpek 4600 44 193 ese 1498 12 es nent 1140 29 
73 1138 31 do pek 311087 196 Gonapatiya 1507 38hfch bro pek 1938 59 
77 High Porest’ 1180 27 hfch or pek 197 1510 34 do or pek 1680 60 
No.1 1647 — 89 198 | 151344 do  pek 2068 46 
78 1153 20 dd or pek 1160 ~3=—-68 199 1516 36 do  peksou 1656 39 


72 4159 24 do pak Wag 40 200 1049 18 do pel fans Yld 8g 


Lot, Box. 
, 202 Band D 1525 
203 WN 1528 
204 i 153t 
206 Strathspey 1537 
207 1540 
208 1543 
209 ‘ 1546 
212 Matale 1555 
213 1558 
24 4 1561 
215 Ireby 1564 
216 1567 
217 1570 
218 Trex 1673 
219 1576 
220 1479 
222 L 1485 
2°3. Palmgarden 1538 
224 1591 
232 Lindupatna 1615 
233 1618 
234 1621 
237 Nilloomally 
OB EC, inest. 
mark 1630 
238 1633 
239 1636 
240° 1639 
248 Stisted 1663 
249 1666 
250 1669 
261 1672 
253 Petiagama 1678 
254 1681 
255 Stisted 1684 
256 1687 
257. Theydon 
Bois 1690 
258 1693 
259 1696 
265 Tembiligalla 1714 
266 1717 
272 Mahayaya 1735 
273 1738 
280 Curberry 1759 
231 1762 
286 GK VWi7 
a°7 1780 
288 T’Villa 1783 
289 1786 
290 1789 
‘291 1792 
294 Obode 1801 
295 1804 
296 1807 
297 1810 
299° :'Tymawr 1816 
300" 1819 
801 1822 
302 Ascot 1825 
803 1828 
804 1831 
805 1834 
8U6 1837 
309 Queensland 1846 
310 1849 
3ll 1852 
312 1855 
613 1258 
316 NBD 1867 
817 1870 
318 Luckyland 1873 
320 1879 
821 1882 
322 Massena 1885 
823 1888 
324 1391 
825 1289¢ 
3829 Aberdeen 1906 
330 1909 
831 1912 
833 Letchemey 1918 
835 Morankande 1924 
836 1927 
837 1930 
840 Seensgolla 1939 
BAL 1942 
842 1945 
B43 1943 
846 Hioh Forest 1954 
846 1957 
347 1960 
248 MahaVya 1963 
40 3260 


Pkgs, 


11 do 
42 hf ch 
47 do 


19 hf ch 
8 ch 


18 hf-ch 


16 hf-ch 
18 ch 
20 do 
10 do 
18 hf-ch 
12 do 
12 do 
14 do 
45 hf ch 


86 do 
46 do 
67 hf-ch 
82 do 


CEYLON PRODUCE SALES LIST. 


UN CT ee 
Pkgs, 


Name. 


unas 

bro tea 
fans 

bro or pek 
or pek 

pek 


bro or pek 
or pek 
pek 


bro or pek 
bro pek 
or pek 

ek 

ro or pek 
or pek 
pek 
pek sou 
bro or pek 
or pek 
pek 
pek sou 


bro or pek 
or pee 
pek 


bro or pek 

pek 

pek sou 

bro pek 
fans 

bro or pek 

bro pek 

or pek 

pexk 

pek sou 

bra mix 

unas 

bro or pek 


pek sou 
bro pek 
or pek 
pek 
pek sou 
or pek 
No.1 
or pek 
pek 
bro or pek 
or pek 


Lot. Box. 
350 1949 
35L 1972 
353 1978 
354 Erracht J98L 
355 1981 
356 1987 
366 Allagalla 27 
307 212) 
368 2023 
369 Roberry 2025 
370 2029 
371 2032 
B72 2035 
373 2038 
374 241 
375 2044 
376 2047 
373 2653 
379 Ardliw and 
Wishford 
389 
351 
382 
333 SW 2 
$84 Amblakande 4 
335 y 
336 
387 Hopton 
385 
389 
39L Moaikswool 
392 
39% 
394 
36 
395 BD WP 
399° Malvern 
400 
401 
402 Rowley 
403 2 
410 Great Valley, 
Ceylon in est. 
mark 2119 
411 AMB 2152 
412 2155 
413 Dunbar 2158 
414 2161 
415 2164 
419 Torwood 2176 
423 NEM 2188 
424 2191 
426 2197 
428 Old Madde- 
gama 2203 
429 2205 
430 2209 
433 Stafford 2218 
434 2221 
435 2224 
439 Digdola 2236 
440) 2239 
442 Ban lara Eliya22t5 
443 2243 
445 TK V 4 
446 Abbotsleigh 7 
417 10 
448 13 
419 Naseby 16 
450 19 
451 22, 
452 25 
454 Harrow 31 
455 BL 
456 37 
457 40 
448 43 
464 Upieside 61 
463 Dambatenne 64 
466 67 
467 70 
468 73 
469 76 
470 Ambragalla 79 
471 82 
472, 85 
473 88 
475 Panilkande OL 
476 97 
480 Carlabeck 109 
482 Palmerston 115 
433 118 
487 St. Heliers 130 
488 133 
489 Ouvah Kellie 136 
491 Warwick 142 
492 146 
408 148 


54 
27 


9 hf-ch 


ch 
do 


Name. Ib. 

pek $860 
pek sou 2160 
dust 795 


broor pek 2090 
bro pek 1275 


nek 22354 
bro mix 825 
dust 1530 
fans 1020 
bro orpek 2700 
bro pek 5310 
pek 4048 
pek sov 2016 
bro orpek 23060 
bro pek 5110 
pek €030 
pek sou 2491 
fans 960 
bro or pek 1188 
bro pek 1330 
cr pk No, 1 1196 
pek 2214 
bro mix 26) 
broorpek £09 
pek 153 

peksou | 1120 
bro pek 2400 
pek 2610 
pek sou 1080 
bro pek 1090 
or pek 4590 
pek 2300 
pek sou 930 
fans 1560 
bro pek 1710 
bro pek 1920 
pek 259) 
pek sou J190 
bro pek 2100 
pek 2150 
bre pek 8022 
dust 2400 
fans 1632 
bro or pek 2160 
or pek 1534 
pek 1600 
bro pek 4317 
pek su 1030 


brs pk fansi4 7 


sou £10 
bro pek 1630 
pek 2180 
pek sou 1125 
bro or pek 1440 
or pek 1045 
pek 1530 
bro pek 1710 
pek 2100 


bro or pek 23 


or pek 3297 
pek fans 720 
pek sou 2295 
sou 1530 
dust 2700 
bro or pek 1620 
or pek 1152 
or pek 1242 

ek 1269 
bro or pek 832 
pek 2100 
pek 2497 
pek sou 810 
pek sou 937 
bro mix 735 
or pek 27€0 
bro pek 4200 
pek 2058 
pek sou 1800 
pek fans 1755 


or pk No. 1 3504 


bro or peK 3776 
pek 2849 
pek sou 3840 
bro pek 1700 
pek 1235 
pek sou 1000 
broorpek 723 
pek 1350 
bro orpek 

pek 1890 
pek sou 1350 
bro pek 2300 
pek 8600 
Pek sou 2340 


Lat. Box. Pkgs. 
496 Chesterford 157 45 ch 
497 160 31 do 
4e8 163 39 do 
499 Waratenne 165 32 bf-ch 
500 169 24 ch 
501 172 29 do 
5U2 175 14 do 
505 Geragama 184 32 hf-ch 
506 187 14 ch 
507 190 22 do 
503 193 13 do 
511 Knavesmire 202 29 do 
512 205 27 do 
513 208 18 do 
Olt 211 14 hf-ch 
515 214 24 do 
516 217 33 «ch 
5G 220 £4 do 
518 223 24 do 
519 226 16 do 
529 Middleton 229 14 do 
521 Naseby 232 19hf-ch 
522 Gallawatte 235 17 ch 
523 233 20 do 
526 247 15hf-ch 
529 Ellaoya 256 19 ch 
530 259 24 do 
53% 262 9 dv 
532 Northcove 605 15 do 
633 Killarney 268 80 do 
534 Ojinest. mark 271 20 do 
535 Palmerston 274 11 do 
636 Middleton 277 11 do 
537 980 14.do 
633 Gallapitakande 783 17 do 
539 286 39 do 
540 338 do 
541 17 do 
543 Munaar 43 hi-ch 
544 73 do 
545 77 do 
546 49 do 
547 23 do 
550 Rickartoa 39 do 
531 583 do 
552 37 ch 
554 luv hf-ch 
555 Mansfield 59 do 
556 29 ch 
557 9 do 
560 Summer Hill 349 653ht-ch 
561 352 34 do 
562 336 13 ch 
663 358 20 do 
564 861 80 do 
565 364 36 do 
271 Bloomfield 382 26 do 


572 Binest mark 385 11,hf-ch 


573 288 24 
574 Clunes 391 13 
575 394 12 
676 £97 24 
577 400 49 
5138 403 9 
6-1 Devonford 412 23 
584 415 14 
583 418 14 
584 421 12 
535 Talgaswela 424 16 
536 427 15 
637 420 12 
£83 433° 22 
589 436 3L 
590 439 25 
59: Hatton 451 25 
595 45% 33 
5699 Frogmore 466 18 
690 469 10 


612 Springwood 505 10 


(Messrs. Somerville & Coe.— 


‘ 
CEYLON 
Name. Ib. 

bro pek 4500 
pek 3100 
pek sou 3060 
pro or pek 1760 
bro pek 2019 
ek 2465 
pek sou 1269 
bro or pek 1769 
tro pek 1269 
pek 1870 
pek sou 1235 
bru pek 2900 
pek 2295 
pek 1350 
dust 1120 
or pek 1320 
bro pek 3300 
pek 3060 
pek 18410 
pek sou 1120 
pek sou 1330 
pek &93 
bro pek 1615 
pek 1760 
pek sou 1050 
bro pek 1205 
pek 2016 
pek sou 720 
SLU 1500 
bro or; ek 3000 
bro or pek 2000 
pek 935 
bro pek 11.0 
pek sou 1260 
or pek 1445 
bio pek 39L0 
pek 3420 
pek sou 1530 
bro pek 2555 
or pek 3750 
ek 8820 
pek sou 2125 
pek fans 1449 
bro or pek 2525 
or pek 3190 
pek sou 3774 
fans 820 
bre pek 3540 
pek 2619 
pek sou 765 
brocrpek 3604 
bro or pek 2244 
or pek 1170 
pek 2550 
pekA 2820 
pek sou 2803 
pek sou 2470 
pes fans 880 
unast 2520 
bro or pek 1300 
bro pek 10:0 
or pek 1920 
pek 3929 
pek sou 865 
bro or pek 1265 
or pek 12€0 
pek 1180 
pek sow 960 
bro or pek 1600 
bro pek 1275 
br pk No. 2 1140 
or pek 1870 
pek 2430 
pek sou 2000 
bro pek 2750 
pek 29.0 
bro pek 1030 
pek 850 
congou 850 


406,366 Ib.] 


Lot. Box. Pkgs. 
1 Gangwarily 722 27 ch 
2 775 9 do 
9 Razeen 796 26 do 

10 799 10 do 

ML §02 11 do 

12 805 14 do 

16 Lonach 814 69 hf-ch 

16 817 30 ch 

17 82) 17 do 


18 Bliukbonnie 823 32hf-ch 


19 326 50 


Name. 


sou 

fans 

bro pek 
bro or pek 


Ib. 


2025 
1008 
2600 

800 
1045 
1120 
3795 
2550 
1360 
1920 
4400 


‘PRODUCE SALES 


LIST. 


——$—$—$——————$ $a EID, CT ES 


Cc. 
36 bid 


2 


os 


21 Woodthorpe 
26 Mary Hill 


3L Yspa 
35 Dryburgh 


388 Rahatungoda 


43 Theberton 
46 Mahalla 


5{ Monrovia 


Ravenoya 


59 Warakamure 
63 Glenesk 


71 Charley Hill 


76 N 
8L Attiville 
st. F 


85 Kosgahahena 


95 Mora Ella 
100 Rayigam 


108 Pindenoya 


113 Kelani 


121 Daluk Oya 


125 GB 
127 Narangoda 


132 Depedeneé 6 
i 
137 Galphele A 


140 Do B 
144 Mahatenne 
145 

150 Nillicollay- 


watte 
151 
155 Hopewell 
156 
157 
158 


166 Agarsland 


165 Doragalla 


174 Yarrow 


176 
178 Bollagalla 
179 


180 

184 Citrus 
185 

186 

187 Dikmukalana 
188 

189 

190 

191 

192 


Box. 


829 
532 
835 
$3: 

847 

850 

853 

862 

865 

S74 

877 

883 

£86 


859 


946 
949 


935 


Pkgs. 
9. ch 
8 do 


AS ch’ 
77 hf-ch 
25 ch 


Name. 
pek sou 
bro pek 
pek 
pek sou 
bro pek 
pek 
pek sou 
pek sou 
pek dust 
pek 
pek sou 
or pek 
bro or pek 
pex 
dust 
bro or pek 
k 


bro or pek 
pek 

pek sou 
bro pek 
or pek 
pek 

pek sou 
bro or pek 


ro pek 
bro or pek 


pek sou 


850 


bro pek £ans2038 


4 CEYLON PRODUCE SALES LIST. 


7 airtnathined 
Lot. Box. Pkgs. Name. Iba) Lot. Box. Pkgs. Name. Ib. C 
193 Marigold 849 s6hf-ch bro pek 4730 44 16 209 17 ch  pekoe 147944 
194 352 49 do pek 1500 = 40 16 012 13 do peksou 0 40 
195 355 32 do pek sou 1690 36 17 Ferniands 815 9 do sou 900 34 
196 358 10 do pek fans 759 3 18 Agra Ouvah 818 57 hf-ch broorpek 38705 52 
197 Oakham 861 20hf-ch or pe’ 900 4 19 $21 29 ch or pek 2697 = 46 
198 364 23 do bropek 1380 43 bid | 2 824 10 do pekoe 900 438 
199: 267 17 ch pek 1530 236 21 827 10 do pek sou 850 38 
207 Pitaville 301 13 ch bro pek 113 60 22 830 27 hf-ch pekfana 2295 33 
208 394° 8 do: or pek B00 2 24 Glasgow 836 43 ch brocrpek 2526 43 
210 Columbia 400 40 hf-ch bro pek 2400 33 25 839 15 do orpek 1030 53 
211 403 28 do  orpekNo 11400 46 26 842,13 do  pekoe Usl 44 
212 406 48 do  orpek No.2216) 39 27 845 14 do peksou 1400 40 
213. 409 40 do  pek 180 86 28 éis 38 do fans 1800 = BE 
214 412 13 do pexdust 1040 27 81 Mocha 857 20 do broorpek 2:00 56 bid 
216 Honiton 418 33hfch bro pe 1650 34 32, 860 14 do or pek 1260 59 
217 421 18 do pek sR 3 33 863 20 do pekoe 180047 
O18 424 20 do  peksou 1600 27 34 868 10hf-ch fans 800 30 
221 Ferriby 438 29hf-ch bro pek 1430 32 35 Cleveland 869 60 do flow or pek 8300 46 bid 
222 426 40 ch pek 3400 28 36 872 55 do pekoe 2915 40 
223 439 26 do peksou 1500 27 37 815 15 do  peksou 70 37 
225 Nuawella 445 67 hf-ch bro pek 3685 3 29 Koslande 881 45 do br pek 1600 = 40 
926 448 88 de pek 8872 99 40 Y 854 26 ch pekoe 2340 82 bid 
230 Rayigam 460 8L ch bro pek 3100 32 bid | 45 Lameliere 893 22 do ro pek 2310 = 44 bid 
231 ' 463 23 do or pek 1955-32 46 902 31 do pekoe 2252 40 bid 
239 4¢G 17 do pek 1360 30 47 905 23 do perk sou 172) 86 COS 
933 469 10 do pek sou 900 98 49 BK ; 911 20hf-ch dust 2044 30 
234 472 14hf-ch aust 1190 O7 51 St. John’s 917 2h do bro or pek 1450 65 tid 
235° Kuralana 475 7 ch bro pek 700 out | 52 940 25 do or pek 1250 = 69 bid 
236 “478 93 do pex 9300 9-27 53 923 43 do pekoe avo 41 bid 
239 487 20hfch dust 170-98 55 Kandaloya = 929 22 do or pek B80 01) 5 
240 Roseneath 480 22 ch bro pek 2200-33 56 32 83 do  pekoe 1320 31 bid 
241 © 493 10 do pek 990 32 57 935 21 do peksou 540-20 
242 496 18 do . peksou 1440 29 58 938 19 do fans 930-8 
945 Harvangalla 505 31 ch bropek 2945 35 59 £41 19 do | dust 950-26 
246 503 62 do pek 4930 32 60 914 87 do sou 1430047 
247 511 9 do gou 720 26 64 Bittacy 936 26 ch br. pek “609 55 
248 514 23hfch dust 172527 65 959 25 dx  pekoe 2000 45 

949 Hanagama 517 20 ch bro pek 5000 82 66 Kandaluya 962 60hf-ch pekoe za00 31 bid 
2650 Ranasingha- } 67 Tempo 965 11 ch broorpek 1276 322 

patna 520 GOhfch or pek 280 bid | 68+. 968 9 do pekoe 720 29 
951 ) 523 46 do bro or pek 2760 71 Claremont 977 14 do broorpek 13:0 32 
252 526 33 do . pek 2610 31 72 i 930 9 do  pesoe 756-28 
953 529 34 do pek sou 2788 24 bid 76 Harrisland 992. 8 do bro pek 74 Bi 
254 Deniyaya 532 91 ch  bropek 9100 35 80 Rookwood 4 12hfch brocrpek 
255 535 49 co  pek 4900 32 (Venesta) 780 43 
256 538 35 do pek sou 3590 29 81 7 35 do crpek 
267 54L 25 do sou 2590 B8 (Venesta) 2100 87 bid 
260 Selvawatte 550 26 ch bro pek 2500 82 10 15 ch pekoe(H) 1350 37 
261 553 15 do pek 1500 26 bid | gz 13 38 do ypeksou() 3120 33 
264 Bargary 662 11 hf-ch broorpek 715 41 84 16 33 do sou (A) 2376 = 28 
266 568 18 ch pek 1710 26 €5 MountEverest 19 30hi-ch broorpek 1650 65 
269 Nyanza 577, IL ch bro pek 1100 37 &6 2% 41 do or pek 2050 49 
270 580 15 do or pek 1509 37 bid 87 25 41 ch pekoe 4100 4U 
271 683 17 do pek 1530 35 83 23 19 do pek sou 1710 36 
272 536 14 do  peksou 1120 30 69 GW 31 383 bi-ch bropek fans 2144 “0 
274 Neuchatel 592 42 ch bro pex 4200 35 $0 Agra Ouvah 34 58 do bro or pek 3770 5s 
275 695 40 co pek 8100 30 dL 57° 238) chi or pek 2155 45 
276 598 21 do pek sou 160 28 92 $0 10 do peloe 910 29 
279 Daluk Oya 607 17hf-ch broorpek 1020 41 94 Dalhousie 46 15hf-ch bro pek 845 48 
280 610 16 do or pek S80 36 %5 49 83 do pek No.1 i7iu 3 
ORL 613 28 do yek 1540 82 96 i218 do pek No.2 810 40 
263 Marigold 619 24hfch ypek 1196 39 98 HB 68 61 do 
224 Naboda 622,17 ch bro or pek ©1700. 32 26 ch pek fans 8085 28 
285 625 565 do bropes 5500 33 ‘| 99 Brownlow 61 22hf-ch broorpek 1264 41 
236 628 11 do  pek 950 29 100 64 34 ch bro pek 3400 41 
237 63L 14 do pek sou - 1120 7 101 67 32 do pekoe 2830 36 
289 Ravana 637 88 hfch bro pek 2090. 35 102 70 18hf-ch bropekfans1260 33 
290 640 45 do  pek 2025 32 103 Dic’ apittia 73 25 ch bro pek 2500 BG 
291 643 16 do ek sou 720 . 30 104 76 33 do pekoe 3300 32 
296 Lonach 658 83 hf ch ro pek 4565 34 105 - 79 13hf-ch dust 1040 “ 
997 661 34 ch pek 2890 33 108 ; 82.138 do fans 910 28 
298 664 21 do pek sou 1630 30 1(8 Chcughleigh 88 10 ch bro orpek 1160 33 bid 
299 L r 667 15 ch sou 1410 18 109 i 91 17 do pekoe, 1615 #1 hia 
800 Hatdowa 670 89 ch  bropek 8510 3) bid | 112 Nahavilla 100 306 do’ 
301 673 82 do  pek 2400 28 4hf-ch bropek 4240 40 
302 676 83 do pek sou 2475 7 113 163° "12) ch 
303 679.7 do fens 700 27 30hfch pekoe 2700 = 35 
311 Mipitakande 703 79hfch pe sou 8555 27 114 106 24 ch’ peksou 2109 é2 
312 706 18 «so fans: 1440 8925 116 112. Qhf-ch dust 720° 88 
313 Ambalawa 709 28hfch bro pek 1400 =. 30 119 GT 121 8 ch peksou 80 28 
314 712 20 do pek 900 8627 123 WH 133 15hf-ch pek suv 73583 
316 Walahanduwa 7!8 48 ch bro pek 4200 33 124 136 9 do © dust 810 27 
317 721 41 do  pek 3895-29. 126 Chapelton 142 12 ch bro mix 960 27 
318 724 16 do rek sou 1360 28 127 Suduganga 145 14 do or pek 1260 37 
320 Wallasmulle 730 2 do dust 840 9-25 128 148 12bf-ch broorpek 720 54 
: 129 : 161 13 ch  pek sou 105 81bid 
Saher Ty Hee 132 Galella 160 26 dg or pek ~ 2600 38 
. BE. .—386,591 lb. 133 163. 25 do  pekoe 2435 0.3 bid 
[Mr. H. John 6/91 Ib.) 134 166 10 cop pek sou 850. 31 bid 
136 169 vu hf-¢ ust 850 Wf 
Lot. Box. Pkgs, Name. lb. ¢. 137_N 175 10 do dust 50 7 
5 W, inest. mark 779. 8 ch f 138 MR 178 «(Dodo dust sly aN 
1hf-ch pekoe 855 27 139 Alplakande 181 18 ¢h sou 1170 27 
9 Bladuwa 791 16 ch  pekoe 1440-28 140 HS, inestate j 
12 Glasgow 800 42 do broorpek 3570 653 mark 184 12 do bro mix 1200 
18 803 16 do or pek 1162 © (144 Little Valley 196 8 do bropek - soy 


Ba 
14 306 14 do or pek 1008 89647 145 Glentilt 199 22 do  orpek 2200 36 bid 


CEYLON PRODUCE SALES LIST. 5 
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Lot. Box.“ Pkgs.''Name. lb. . tie | Lo Box. Pkgs. Name Ib, c. 
143 200 17 ch  pekoe 1700-387 bi a 2 
48 Kandaloya 208 90 bf-ch pekoe 3600 30 bid 3 Pee 36 Lhfch , pek dust ay ze 
149 OS 211 44 ch sou 3960 26 talawa 39 3 ch broorpek 330. 85 bid 
150 Wewabedde 214 31 do bro pek 3007 35 14 Halgolla ee Och ae 230 28 
151 217 60 do — pekve SS NO UI NSS TC NE 15 57 3 aa dust 43587 
ay Zs =Ci x ‘ . 5 6 5 
tha y 559) Sachi apekoe 2025 33 27 93 1 ch red leaf 92. - 18 
158 238 Qhf-ch dust . at 2 —_-— 
160 Coslande 244 25 do brope 15 0 
161 247 26 ch . pekoe 2340 32 (Messrs. Forbes & Walker] 
166 GK 262 23 do dust 3910-26 > 
167 Agramaldenijya 265. 17 hi-ch unas 765 «15 | Lot. Bos. Pkgs. Name, Ib, 
169 Morahela 271.25, ch bro orpek 2500 29 bid |; 2 V, in estate 
170 274. 27. do . prekce 2.68 80 bid mark 925 5bf-ch dust 400-26 
17k 277. 25. do bro pek 2425 34 4 New Peacock 931 9 ch bro mix 450 26 
172 280 25 do or pek 2350 33 ; 14 Glencorse 961 2 ch bro tea 22027, 
173 283 13 do sou LOZGHaN Zilia |) 15 964 1 do dust Csr 
175 Myraganga 259 50 do bropek 4500 32 bid | 16 Kincora 967 5 ch bro pek 425 87 
176 292 125 do bro or pek 6875 31 bid 17 910 6 do ek 462 33 
177 295 65 do peko2 5200 82bid | 18 973 4 do pek No. 2 3uG 80 
178 298 71 do pek sou 6035 29 bid 19 VY, in estate 
180 04. 11, do fans 1320 a mark 973 1 ch pek sou 95 25 
181 M 307 17, do bro pek 1700 31 27 Crandon 10u9 1 ch fans 90) 26 
182 310 7 do pekoe 700 30 23 Udapolla 1003 5 ch bro or pek 560 34 
183 Eadella 513. 16 do bro or pek 1600 33 29 1006 4 do bro pek 400 Ba 
184 316 21 do bro pek 2100 = 31 BL 1012 3 do pek sou 270 = 28 
185 319 30 do pekoe 3000 8u 32 1015 lhfch dust 80. «26 
189 Gampai 331 46 hi-ch or pex 2208 32pid | 33 1018 lbag red leaf 65 18 
190 334 386 do broorpek 2160 35 36 Kincora 1027 4 ch dust 400-26 
191 337. 22 ch — pekoe 1760 31 pic | 39 Shrubs HIll l1ve6 4 do — pek sou 352 30 
192 310 25 do pekoe (H) 2075 30 41 Quilon 10325" ch sou 330 26 
195 Perth 3419 26 do bro er pek 2730 = 35 4y Great Valley 
196 352 50 do bro pek 4500 36 Ceylon, in estate 
197 355 16 da pekoe 1280 33 mark 1066 7 ch sou 525 26 
2900 DHK 364 25 hf-ch bro pek 1250 27 60 Aitempettia 1089 4 ch pek sou 320 3u 
201 367 19 do  pekoe 855 46 63 Wewawatte 1108 Lhfch dust 60 26 
202 Wadhurst 370. 9 ch bro pek 9u0 45 69 ousakeile 1126 5 ch ~— sou 450  3U 
203 373 12 do pekce 1089 37 70 1129 éhrch dust 400 27 
204 376 9 do  peksou 810 33 71 Ardioss 11324 do dust 425 26 
205 M, in est. mark 379 15 hf-ch biopekfans12C0 25 74 Grange 
206 Myraganga 382 75 de bro or pek 4500 33 Garden 1141 3 ch pek sou 300 30 
207 Whyddon 385 15 ch bro pek 1650 42 75 1144 2 do fans 200, 23 
208 8:8 18 do or pek 1200 39 76 1147 2hf-ch dust 170 27 
209 391, 13 do _pekoe 1235 37 95 Ganapalla 1204 6 ch pek sou 450° out 
211 397 11 do pek sou 935 32 lwo BWD 1219 7hf-ch dust 490 27 
215 Maskeliya 409 20hf-ch broorpek 1000 62 10L 1222 7 ch ‘red leat 630-27 
216 2 412 26 ch or pek 2340 41 167 Gampaha 1240 Ihfch fans 90 27 
217 415 28 do  pekve 2240 9 36 108 Galkadua 1243 3 ch broorpek 860 381 
218 418 10 do pek sou 1090 32 112 1255 1 do congou 105 22 
92) Ferndale 427 17 do broorpek 1500 388 113 1258 2 do fans 240 27 
222 420 13 doe or pek 1170 35 bid 11s 1261 1 do dust 10 26 
222 433 23 do pekoe 2070 33 bid 125 Fairlawn 1297 3hfch dust 255° 27 
224 436 & do dust 1000 27 133 Polatagama 1318 4 ch ‘bropek fans 440 "29 
225 Maryland 439 7 do  bropek 710 32 134 1321 3 do aust 450 926 
226 442. 7 do  pekoe 700 28 140 Hayes 1339 5 do dust 650 8927 
227 YK 445 13 do sou 123 17 145 ¥P, inestate 
928 Keenagaha Elia 448 15 do sou M25) 927 mark 1254 12 hi-ch bro pek 650 61 
229 451 11 do bro pek fans 715 28 147 1360 3 do unas 210 31 
230 Hiralonvah 454 18hfch broorpek 1080 33 bid | 153 Doranakan- 
231 457 19 ch or pek 1710 32 bid de 1378 5 ch pek 475 30 
232 460 31 do pekoe 2685 31 bid 154 1381 2 do pek No, 2 180 28 
233 _, 463.12 do pek sou 1029 = 29 155 1384 7 do" pek sou 630. 28 
236 Murraythwaite 472. 9 do bro pek 855 35 156 1387, 1 do dust 102 26 
237 75 10 do  pekoe 860 3tbid 157 Pussella 1390 6 do bro pek 594 33 
z4l Gonavy 487 68 hf-ch Bro pek 2400-28 160 Dewalakan- 
242 490 31 ch pekoe 2325 3? de 1399 9 ch bro tea 658 25 
243 493 8 do pek sou 720 30 161 14¢2.-6hfch | dust 480 26 
244 Galoola 496 30 do bro pek 3000 39 165 Weyunga- : 
245 499 30 do pekoe 3000 37 watte 1414 2 ch pek sou 170 29 
246 502 20 do pek sou 2000 32 166 1417 | Lhf-ch ust 85 26 
°49 Gangawatte 511 24 do or pek 2280, 40 168 Kennington 1423 5 ch bro pek fans 600 28 
2:0 514 21 do bro or pek 2205 42 bid 169 1426 6 do unas 570 26 
251 517 21 do pekoe 1890 35 1i0 1429. 3. do dust 733 26 
253 Glassaugh 523 25) hf-ch or pek 140075 178 Castlereagh 1453 7 hf-ch dust 560. 27 
254 526 24 do hot orpek 1560 58 179 Y 1456 4 ch pek sou 376 25 
255 529 22 ch  pekoe’ 2090. 47 18u 1459 3 do pek sou 405 25 
257 Ottery 535 23 do bro or pek 2294 41 181 Ookoowatte, 
258 538 14 do or pek 1190 41 No.1 1463 2 ch dust 200 26 
259 641 50 do pekoe 5( 00 38 182 1465 1. do 
vo. LEL 547 16 do  broorpek 880 73 2hf-ch pek fans 348 28 
262 550 27 do bro pek 2700 65 183 1468 1 ch sou 30, 26 5 
263 M 553 165 do pekoe 1350 49 184 1471 1 do 
264 Poilakande 556 17 do or pek 1275.33 ‘ Lhfch red leaf 145 20 
265 559 31 do bro pek 3100 $2 188 Cotswold 1483 3 ch sou 226 28 
266 662 31 do pekoe 2635 29 bid 189 1is6 3hfch dust 240 27 
267 BD 565 37 hf-ch 194 St. Leonards- 
38 do pek fans 4855 30 on-Sea 1601 83hf-ch pek dust 240 20 
195 4 1204 4 do ro mix 300. 24 
; 201 Band D 1222 ch sou 470. 33 
SMALL LOTS. 205 WN 1634 4hf-ch dust B40 x6 | 
ee Ek 210 Strathspey 1649 2 ch sou 176 34 
2 5o2 % ae ius 2. 27 
E. Benham & Co. on Trex Tee 2 ae dite 300 we 
Lot Box. Pkgs. Name, Ib. C. 2°5 Palmgarden 1594 5 do pel sou i101. 27 
1 A, in estate 226 1497 1 do congou 92 23 
mark 15 5 ch unas 500 26 227 1600. 1 do, fans 210! +25 1 
7 Stamford Hill 338 1hf-ch dust 8 28 28 KDA 1603 1 ch bro pek 5085 


6 CEYLON PRODUCE SALES LIST. 
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Lot. Box. Pkes, Name. i oeannes Lot. Box. Pkgs. Name. lb. oc. 
459 46 2hf-ch dust 150 27 
229 1606 2 ch pek 180 80 460 Peakshadow 49 7 ch pek sou 630 28 
230 1€09 1 do pek sou 102 26 461 52 3 do pek fans 200 8=—- 27 
231 NB 1612 7 do _ bro tea 5252 462 55 1 do bro mix 100-22 
235 Lindupatna 1624 6 do pek sou 60 38 463 Ugieside 58 5 do dust 400 26 
236 1627 3 do dust 270 27 474 Ambragalla 91 5 do congou 500 28 
211 Nilloomally, ; 477 Panilkande 100 5 do pek sou 450 99 
O 8EC, in cst. 478 103 3hf-ch dust 22 DY 
mark 1642 1 ch sou 70 33 479 106 1 ch congou 20 26 
42, 1645 4 do fans 280 28 481 Carlubeck 112 6hf-ch bropek fans 492 SL 
243 1648 2 do dust 160 27 481 Palmerston 121 2 do dust No.l  1€6 29 
244 Ellamulle 1651 4 bags  redleaf 207 ~=—_.20 485 124 1 do dust No. 2 90 «27 
245 V, in estate 486 127 2 do ~ bro or pk fans210 35 
mark 1654 1 ch bro or pek 87 31 440 Ouvah Kellie 139 7 do dust 560 27 
246 1657 2 do 494 Warwick 151 3 do  pek fans 25 32 
lhfch unas 235 28 495 154 3 do ust 270 27 
247 1660 1 do dust 476 503 Waratenne 178 5 do fans $25 2% 
252 Stisted 1675 1 do dust 60 30 504 181 2 do dust 180 26 
260 D 1699 5 ch 509 Geragaina 196 3 do fans 270 26 
lhfch sou 550 21 510 199 2 do dust 180 25 
261 Maldeniya 1702 4 ch sou 360 26 524 Gallawatte 241 8 ch pek sou 680 28 
262 1705 3 do fans 240 26 525 244 8 do sou 640 26 
263 1708 3 do dust 270 26 527 250 2hf-ch dust 170 26 
264 1711 1 do congou 80 26 528 253 2 do fans 100 26 
267 Tembiligalla 1720 4 ch peksou 360 3 542 Gallapitakande295 7 do dust 490 28 
268 1723 1 do bro pek fan 190 27 548 Munaar 313 8 do dust 600 out 
269 1726 1lhbfch dust 80 26 549 316 10 do bro tea 350 out 
27) Mahayaya 1729 7 ch bro or pek 510 33 553 Rickarton 328 7 do bro tea 455 36 
971 1732 LOhfch bro pek 600 2 558 WL 343 1 ch sou 94 24 
974 1741. 2 do sou 120 27 559 316 lhf-ch pek dust 84 25 
275 1744 1 do dust 100 26 566 Summer Hill 367 4- ch fans 358 20 
276 Rockside 1/41 6 eh sou | 480 28 567 370 6hf-ch bro pek 282 29 
217 1750 3 de bro mix 265 25 563 373 8 do  pek 440 27 
278 1753 4 do dust 540 27 569 376 9 do pek sou 369 25 
279 1756 4 do bro pek fans 460 31 570 37 1 do funs 56 26 
232 Carberry 1705 6 ch pek sou 540 28 579 Clunes 406 4 ch dust 360 t 
283 1768 3 do bro or pek 330 32 580 WW 409 1 do pek 86 29 
284 1771 5 ado bro tea 450 27 59 Talgaswella 442 6hf-ch fans 450 27 
285 1774 1 do dust 140 26 592 445 3 do dust 2736 
oo2 T Villa 1795 3 ch sou 240 2A 593 448 1 ch bro mix 100 19 
293 1798 4 do fans 428 26 596 Hatton 457 6 do  pek sou 480 39 
298 Obode 1813 2hfech dust 160 26 597 460 1 do unast 110-336 
307 Ascot 1840 3 ch dust 240 26 598 Frogmore 463 7hf-ch or pek $15 48 
503 K WD, in est. 601 472, 9 ch pek No.2 675 33 
mark 1843 6hfch bro or pek 602 475 10 hfi-ch broorpek 550 57 
fans 360 BL 603 478 1 do dust 85 28 
314 Queensland 1861 3 do bro pek dust 240 28 604 Kalupahana 481 2 do bro pek 108 35 
$15 1864 1 do bro pek fans 63 33 605 481 2 do or pek 100 30 
319 Luckyland 1876 10 do or pek 500 42 606 487 2 do pek 109 28 
326 Massena 1897 3 do pek fans 180 28 607 490 10 de pek sou 510 21 
327 1900 5 do fans 350 27 608 493 1 do 30u 45 4 
398 1903 2 do dust 170 26 609 496 6 do bro mix 300 23 
332 Letchemey 1915 5 do pek fans 400 27 610 499 1 do pek dust £0 26 
334 Morankande 192111 do  broorpek 616 32 611 502 1 do dust 80 26 
338 1933 8 do bro or pek 613 Cooroondoo 
fans 660 28 watte 508 6 do bro pek 360 50 
339 1936 2 do dust — 180 9-26 614 511 4 ch  pek 400 934 
344 Seenagolla 1951 2hfch bro mix 1:0 28 615 514 2 do  pek Sou 200 =—-30 
352 Maha Uva 1975 1 do pek fans 80 28 
357 Erracht 1990 7 ch pek sou 560 28 
358 1993 1 do bropkfans 135 = 27 (Messrs. Somerville & Co.] 
359 LPB ag Cont ae Enetl te Lot Box. Pkgs. Name lb 
360 D inest mark1999 6 hf-ch fans _ 360 27 i Xe gs. bs tes 
361 2002 5 do bro mixed 300 18 3 Gangwarily 778 4 ch red leaf 300 18 
362 2005 3 do dust 3000 (27 4 Wendura 781 7 ch bro pek 66 =. 30 
363 Allerton 2z0u8 3 ch br or pekfans400 27 5 781 7 do pek 560 =—49 
364 2011 3 do dust 360 26 6 787 3 do pek sou = 240 27 
377 Roeberry 2050 5 ch dust 500 26 7 700 3 do pek sou No. 2 270 25 
340 Hopton 2089 5 do dust 525 27 8 793 1 do dust 90 26 
395 Menkswood 2104 5 do pek sou No. 2 450 39 13 Razeen 808 4 ch bro or pek 250 28 
397 2110 7hf-ch dust 525-28 14 811 2 do dust 170-26 
404 BDWP 2131 2 ch bropek No.2180 21 24 Woodthorpe 841 3 ch sou 228 26 
495 2134 1 do pek No. 2 80 19 25 ‘ &44 2hi-ch dust 131 26 
406 2137 2hf-ch dust 1706 29 Mary Hill 856 4hfch bro tea 260-26 
407 Cooroondoo- 30 859 2 do dust 190 26 
watte 2140 5 do bro pek 300 54 33 Dryburgh 868 5 ch bro or pek 475 36 
408 2143 5 ch ~~ pek 500 34 34 871 3 do  orpek 249° 35 
409 2116 5 du peksou 500 30 37 ) 880 5 do fans 335028 
4146 DBR 2167 8hf-ch bropekfangs 480 383 42 Donside 885 1 ch son Sy yl 
47 2170 2 ch pek sou 160 935 45 Theberton 904 2 ch fans 200 23 
419 2173 1hf-ch dust 86 26 48 Mahalla 913 8 ch pek sou 656 27 
420 Munukattia, 49 916 6 do pek sou No. 2 456 26 
Geylon in 50 919 1 do dust 155-26 
est.mark 2179 7 do dust 560 927 56 Kavenoya 937 2hfch pek sou 110 28 
421 NEM 2182 6 do bro pek 330 =. 28 57 949 1 do sou 50 »§6.26 
422 2185 1 do pek 60 26 58 943 1 do fans 80 26 
425 2194 1 do bro pek dust 85 22 61 Warakamure 952 6 ch pex sou 510 22 
427 2200 1 do suu 60 | 19 66 Glenesk 967 7 ch pek sou 660 = 27 
431 Old Madde- 67 970 2 do bro tea 220 26 
gama 2212 7 ch souchong 525-28 63 973 1 do dust 17226 
432 2215 8 do pek dust 246 27 69 St. Leys 976 lhf-ch tans 85 26 
436 Stafford 2227 6 do  pek sou 400 37 70 yee 979 1 do_ red leaf 638 17 
437 2230 4hf-ch fans 2x0 230 78 Charlie Hill 988 2hfch pek sou 100-6 
43% 2233 2 do dust 180 26 74 991 3 do  pek fans 225 26) 4 
441 Digdola 2242 1 ch pek sou 100 28 75 N 94 4 ch bro pek 348 31 
444 LKYV 1 1 do brumixed 112 21 77 ~=Allakolla 1 3 ch — sou 260 «26 


453 Marrow 28 11 hf-ch or pek 694 51 78 4 6 do _ red leaf 540 20 
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Lot. Box. Pkgs. Name. Ib. ¢. {Mr. E. John.) 
79 7 4hf-ch dust 400 26 Lot, Box. Pkgs. Name. Wb. ec. 
80 Attiville 10 6 ch bro pek CY iy ED 1 CWOCo. 767 2 ch  pekoe 167 36 
82 16 5 ch — pek sou 500 19) 26 2 710 1 do peksou G4 32 
33 19 2 do bro mix 224 oe 3 Tide dy iG0: pek sou 89 31 
87 Kosgahahena 31 4 ch  pek sou soo nee 4 776 1 do pekoe 89 33 
$8 34 6Ghfch sou 00K 28 6 W, in est. mark 782 1 do bro mix 100-23 
89 37 1 ch fans 102 26 7 Kladuwa 785 G6 jo  orpek 57036 
60 40 1 do  pek dust EONce 8 788 3 do bropek 33031 
91 P 43 7 ch red leaf 58818 19 794 6 do  peksou 540 - 27 
92 RK 4é ch bro pek BN ll 797. 1 do mixed 150111 1722 
93 49 2 do broorpek 200 3h 23 Agra Ouvah 833 Shf-ch dust 50) 28 
94 52 6 do pek O10 BE 29 KEE 851 8 ch sou 610 27 
95 55 5 do  peksou 450 28 30 854 3 do red leaf 240 «9 
104 F, in estate bi 34 38 Cleveland 878 6hf-ch fans 480 29 
mark 82 4 ch  pek sou 296 3 41 Koslande 887. 1 ch peksou 90 ~—-30 
105 85 Shfch dust 592 28 42 390 2 do  congou 13028 
106 F A, in estate ae 1 43 893 1 do fans 110 28 
mark 68 3 ch pek sou 2703 44 896 2 do dust 30026 
107 91 4hf-ch dust 340 a 48 Lameliere 908 6hf-ch  pek fans 480 31 
111 Pindenioya 103 7 ch sou 665 a 50 BK 914 1 do bro tea 53 18 
112 106 1 do — dust ae ean 54 St. John’s 926 11 do  peksou 594 35 bid 
W7IPR 121 2 ch bro pek 170 oa 61 ‘Theresia 917 3 ch  bropekfans 3(0 35 
118 124-1 do broorpek 100 82 62 9:0 7hf-ch dust 560 2g 
119 1272 do pek 0 e 63 953. 1 ch sou 95 3L 
yor 120 3 do  pek sou PaO EA 69 Tempe 971 6 do ° peksou 480 97 
lvs DB 136 1 ch bro mix ae aA 70 974 6 do sou 480-95 
724 142 2hf-ch dust 160 a 73 Claremont 983. 8 do sou 680 19 
125 GB 145 4hf-ch bro tea 200 24 74 986 3 do faus 258 26 
129 Narangoda 157 4 ch pek sou OUI 24 75 989 zhf-ch dust 198 95 
130 160 1hfch dust Sop an 77 Harrisland 995 7 ch  pekoe 560-3 
121 163 1 do sou. 55 20 48 998 7 do  peksou 560 98 
135 Depedene 175 1bfch bro mix ee oh 79 1 3 do peksouNo.2270 9% 
136 178 3 do dust ES 93 Dalhousie 43 Qhf-ch or pek 405 40 
141 Galphele 193 3 ch pek CON Nell 97 55 44 dn fans 280 2 
142 196 1 do sou LOO. 520 107 Choughleigh, 85 6 ch — orpek 55235 
143 199 2 do fans 3007) 128 110 94 3 do peksou 288 29 
146 Mahatenne 203 5 ch pek sou ay 27 ll Ratha da eee ae e 
147 211 3 ch dust Sr iid Nahavilla 7109 9hf-ch pekfans 630 29 
ott 214 1 do bro tea AUD os 117 Gt 115 1 ch bro pek 100 31 
4 illicolla- Pe 118 118 5 do ekoe jy 9 
watte 217 10hf-ch bro pek wey ze 120 124 7hfch Hise 085 a 
152 226 3 ch  pek sou Beas tes 121 WH 127. 8 do bro pek 56832 
153 229 Lhf-ch dust ON ee 122 130 2 do rekoe ll4 99 
154 232 1 do fans poe a 125 Chapelten 139 7 do. dust 630.93 
159 Hopewell 247 9hf-ch fans BED 8) 130 Suduganga 154 1 ch pek fans 100-28 
164 Agarsland 262 10 hf-ch fans 600, 30 131 157 4 do sou 320-98 
177 Y, in estate sa ea 136 Galella 172, 2 bags red leaf 1 
mark 301 5hf-ch dust 425 cl 141 Nanuoya 187 4 ch ms ae 
181 Bollagalla 313 Lhf-ch dust £0 is Lhf-ch sou 309 95 
182 216 1 ch red leaf pe 18 142 Caledonia 199 1 ch bromix 90 22 
183 319 2 do. bro tea 25 82 143 GB 193. 1 do | bropek 3 3L 
2.0 Oakham SHOR chy Dek sou: Teo tise 147 Kandaloya 205 15 hf-ch or pek 600 33 bid 
co cl 373 2 do — pek fans : 153 Wewabedde 223 6 ch | dust 600. 27 
202 Kurunega 154 Gonav 226 «13 hf-c bro orpe 5 : 
Estates Co. 376 3 hf-ch or pek 180 34 137 y 555 16 och Ter genek ot ae 
203 319 3 ch bro pek oo 33 159 241 3 do congou 255 (84 
204 382 3 do  pek ¢ ae 162 Coslande 250 1 do peksou 90-28 
205 3385 1 do peksou 100 7 163 253 2% do  congon 170° 28 
. 308 388 2hfch bro mix 1200 (27 164 256 1 do fans 110-28 
209 ae ‘eat 397 1 ch pek sou 91 24 165 259 2 do dust B00 6 
215 C M, in estate v 168 Agramaldeniya 268 7ht-ch fans 385 
mark 415 2 hf-ch pek TS e0 174 Morabela. i 286 5 dv dust 220 26 
219 Honiton 427 2hfch fans ae 36 179 Myraganga 301 6 ch, bromix 510 
220 , 430 3 do dust 5 36 186 Eadella 322 5 do pek sou 450 9-27 
224 Ferriby 442 5 ch fans eae 187 325 6hf-ch dust 48027 
227 Nugawella Mei) 8) (chi) peksou, | 640))), 28 188 328 1 bag unas 80 19 
923 454 4 do bro mix 340 ae 193 Gampai - 343. «3 hf-ch_ dust 195 26 
229 457 3 hf-ch dust 680 39 bia | 194 346 1 do red leaf 50). 
937 Kuralana 481 5 ch  pek sou 47022 Dil | 198 -Perth 358 6 do dust 450 31 
238 ach § ido red leaf 415 18 199 361 6 do pekdust .450 27 
210 Whyddon 394 2 
243 Roseneath 499 lhfch dust | 100 5 512 y rea ae wna 174 at 
O44 502 1 ch bro mix t0 . 20 213 403 3 do dust 435 27 
253 Deniya bad ainchiy a Ameen NGS) 15 214 Farm 406 2 do dust 180 26 
259 547 1 do Bopp eR ans eS 219 Maskeliya 421 7hf-ch bro pek fans 420 30 
262 Selvawatte 556 1 ch sou 100 a 220 424 4 d> dust 3860 =. 27 
263 559 2hf-ch fans ue so bid | 234 Hiralouvah 465 2 do dust 180 26 
965 Bargany 565 6 ch or pek oe ae i 235 469 4 do ane 260 27 
ae) aT oer pew sou ran Nase 238 Murraythwaite 478 8 ch pek sou 680 28 
26 : é 5 239 481 1 do dust 5 
273 Nyanza 689 2 ch fans 200 a 340 484. 1 do bropek fans 1 38 
277 Neuchatel oo a cu pros pek oo a 274 Galloola 505 2 do dust 200-28 
278 ; A 2 5 218 508 5 do fans 5 3 
282 Donside 616 5 ch eraee ae a 252 Gangawatte 520 4 do pek fans 120 a 
238 Nebodss We ane an oe RO Ze 956 Glassaugh 532 4hf-ch dust 380 29 
a 649 5 do brotea 250 24 260 Ottery 544 3 do dust 24608 
294 S 652 5 ne chy oust fan a 
295 656 8 do ro tea 
aM otto fb me, © gg | CEYLON COFFEE SALES IN LONDON. 
: anwella 5 8 hf-c ro pe 2 i 
ae bare 688 12 hf-ch bro pek 600 30 (From Our eet Correspondent). 
307 691 6 do pek 288 28 Minctna LANE, March. 380. 
308 04 : do Peon as 3 “Duke of Argyle."—GA Ouvah O, 1 barrel sold 
310 N roo ghtch redleaf 458 | 18 at 96s; ditto 1,1 cask sold at 86s; ditto 2, 1 cask 
715 Ohf-ch pek sou 360 26 and 1 tierce sold at 68s; ditto 3, 1 barrel sold 
315 Ambalawa P ¥ peuaene sold af 
319 Wallasmulis 727 3 ch pes 270 28 42s ; ditto IPB, 1 barrel sold at 46s, 
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“ Kamakura Maru.”’-—Tillicoultry O,1 barrel, 3 
casks.and 1 tierce out at 112s; 1 ditto, 5 casks 
sold). at 98s; ditto 2, 2 tierces and 1 barrel sold 
at 64s; ditto PB,1 barrel and 1 tierce sold at 109s. 

‘“* Arabia.” —Peaberry, 8 bags sold at 80s 6d; 
G, in estate mark, Mysore A, 69 bags sold at 
101s 6d; Mockell, C in estate mark, Mysore 
B, 114 bags sold at 81s 6d; ditto C, 9 bags sold 
at 56s; ditto P, 27 bags sold at 100s; Jacques 
Arnoldine, 2 bags sold at 79s; ditto B, 4 bags 
sold at 60s; ditto C,1bag sold at 50s; ditto P, 
2 bags sold at 68s 6d ; ditto B, 166 bags sold at 58s. 

““ Antenor.”—Olivers, in. estate mark, OO, 1 
barrel sold at 97s; ditto O, 2 casks and 1 tierce 
sold, at 83s; ditto P, 1 barrel sold at 69s. 


CEYLON COCOA SALES IN LONDON. 


‘“*Mazagon.”—Altwood Estate, 28 bags sold at 
80s; 10 bags sold at 73s; 16 bags sold at 69s 6d. 

“* Antenor.”—Mousava AA, 57 bags sold at 79s; 
_ A, 8 bags sold at 73; B, 8 bags sold at 40s; C 
2 bags sold at 57s 6d3 Rockhill, AA, 24 bags sold 
at 74s; B, 5 bags sold at 42s 6d; ©, 3 bags sold 
at 57s 6d. 

““Ava Maru.”—Rockhill AA, 48 bags sold at 
723 6d; B, 10 bags sold at 45s 6d; C, 4 bags 
sold 1t 57s; Mausava AA, 15 bags soid at 76s 
6d; B, 6 bags sold at 45s 6d ;.C, 2 bags sold at 57s. 

“ Jumna.”—Gangwarily No. 1, 11 bags sold 
at 83s; No. 2, 4 bags sold at 65s; No. 3, 4 bags 
sold at 59s. ; 

‘* Mazagon.”—CGH, in estate mark, 16 bags sold 
at 62s 6d. 

“Kamakura Maru.”’—Kepitigalla, 47 bags sold 
at 76s; 27 bags sold at 67s 6d; 5 bags sold at 
60s; 10 bags sold at 56s ; 10 bags sold at 56s ; 9 bags 
sold at 50s; 2 bags sold at 58; Old Haloya, 1! 
bags sold at 73s; 1 bag sold at 58s. 

““Clan Chisholm.”—KA H Muller, 1 bag sold 
at 64s, 

“Kamakura Maru.”—HK 1, 12 bags sold at 61s 
6d; ditto 2, 6 bags sold at 61s; ditto T, 1 bag 
sold at 61s. 

“Mazagon.”—B HMS & Co., in estate mark, 
Estate Cocoa, 178 bags sold at 65s 6d; Polwatte 
A, 10 bags sold at 80s; ditto B, 4 bags sold at 67s 6d. 

“Kamakura Maru.’—Palli, London 1, 56 bags 
sold at 728; ditto 2, 15 bags sold at 68s ;4 bags 
sold at 55s; ditto T, 2 bags sold at 61s 6d; 1 
bag sold at 48s; PKY, London, 17 bags sold at 
Tis; ditto 2, 2 bags sold at 63s 6d; ditto T, 1 bag 
sold at 56s; Dodantalawa, 1 bag sold at 62s. 


“Mazagon.”—Grove, A 29 bags sold at 83s, ditto 
i 4; bags sold at 56; Grove, 2bags sold at 5ls. 

‘City of Sparta.”—PBM, 5d bags sold at 6Cs. 
Egon of Argyle.”,-OO MAC, 80 bags sold 
at 62s, 

““Diomed.”—C MAC, 40 bags sold at 65s 6d; 
O MAC, 105 bags sold at 66s. 

“Kamakura Maru.”—MH, in estate mark, 4 
bags sold at 57s. 

““Mazagon.”—K RDG Dumbara, Ceylon, in estate 
mark, 67 bags sold at 80s; ditto 2, 2 bags sold 
at 57s 6d. 

““Antenor.”—A Glenalpin, 12 bags sold at 71s 
6d; ditto B, 6 bags aA at 57s 6d. 

Coffee futures steady and news still bullish. 
In New York they intend to open a new market 
for Tea futures. 


CEYLON COFFEE SALES IN LONDON. 
Mincinc Lane, April 6th. 


“Clan Campbell.”—PB, 1 cask, 1 barrel and 1 
tierce sold at 69s. 


= 


~——- 


CEYLON COCOA SALES IN LONDON. 


““Menelaus.”—Ross_ Al, 31 bags sold at 81s; 
ditto Bl, 16 bags sold at 80s 6d; ditto 2,11 bags 
sold at 57s 6d; ditto 3, 5 bags sold at dis. 

“Duke of Argyle.”—AS, in estate mark, Estate 
Cocoa, 36 bags soldat 64; DB, MACK, in estate 


mark, 20 bags sold at 69s. 


“Patroclus.,—DMA & Co., in estate mark 23 
bags sold at 70s. 

“Mazagon.”—DMA & Co., in estate mark, 16 
bags sold at 70s. 

* Java.”’—DMA & Co., in estate mark, 15 bags 
sold _at 71s 6d. 

“Kamakura Maru.”—Pansalatenne No. 1, 13 
bags sold at 80s; 1 bag sold at 66s; 2,2 bags 
sold at 57s 6d; Kotuwa 1, 15 bags sold at 72s 6d; 
6 bags sold at 62s; 2, 1 bag sold at 61s. 

‘“* Diomed.”—Megema, 1 bag out at 69s refused. 

“Awa Maru.”—Battagolla A, 20 bags sold at 
66s; B, 34 bags sold at 63s, 

“ Duke of Argyle.”—Monarakelle No. 1, 45 bags 
sold at 77s 6d 2, 9 bags sold at 58s 6d‘ Broken 
1 bag sold at 60s; KK, 12 bags sold at 67s. 

“Jumna.”—Alluwiharie, 1 bag sold at 62s 
sweepings. 

“Socotra.”—Armagh A, 20 bags sold at 74s 6d. 

“Duke of Buckingham.” J 11, 6 bags out at 75s. 

“ Socotra.-—Marakona, 5 bags sold at 71s. 

No Cardamom sale this week. 


OBSERVER PRINTING WORKS, 


TEA, COFFEE, CINCHONA, 


—<— 


cocoA, AND CARDAMOM SALES. 


Prick :—124 cents each 3 copies. 


No. 16 Cotomspo, May 7, 1900. Me 30 cents; 6 copies 3 rupee, 
if 
- 
COLOMBO SALES OF TEA Lot Box. Pkgs. Name. Ibe > @ 
a st della 808 15 mech bro pek 810 32 
> 101 811 14 do roorpek &b54 3) 
LARGE LOTS. 102 t14 20 ch sou 1660-7 
ae 103 Aberfoyle 817. 32 neen bro per 1g 3 
4 820 32 do or pe 1600 33 
E. Berham Cos 105 823 19 ch pek 1710 31 
[12,380 1b.] 107 Tonacombe 829 35 gh or pek ao 40 bid 
Oy Big 109 835 20 do ro pe 2000 42 
Lot. Box, Pkgs Nane. Ib ¢ 110 838 59 do  pek 5310 38 
1 Meddakande 16 19 ch or pek 1900 36 bid | 111 841 11 do pek sou 990 33 
2 Hornsey 19 30 ch or pek 2700 = 36 bid | 116 Putupaula 856 l11hfch broor pek 715 34 
3 22 20 do  pek 1600 35bid | 117 859 45 ch bro pek 4050 36 bid 
4 Hornsey 25 i ch or pek 3330 36 bid | 118 862 35 do pek 2625 32 bid 
5 28 do pek 2000 35 bid | 119 865 14 do pek sou 980 29 
6 Hornsey 31 10 hfch fans 850 28 121 Clyde 871 43 ch bro pek 4050 39 
122 874. 9 do bro or pek 1035 34 
2 Tyree 123 877 22 do pek 1980 35 
126 OBEC,in est. 
Messrs. Forbes & Walker. mark, Forest ‘4 3 . 
Creek 886 17 ¢ ro or pek 1700 70 
[489,846 Ib.] 127 889 21 ao bro Bek 4100-55 
1 128 892 18 do or pe 1800 49 
Loe. Box. Pkgs. Name. Ib. Cc. ue AaraS WEY TecokINS A B50 40 
8 Sutton 538 10 ch or pek 1000 66 bid | 130 898 25 do pek ,, 2 2500 38 
16 Dambagas- 131 Sirikandura 901 14 ch 
talawa 562 12 ch bro or pek 1320 623 lhfch bro pek 1500 = 35 
17 565 20 do bro pek 2200 = 48 132 904 14 ch pek 126031 
18 668 28 do pek 2688 40 133 907 9 do pek sou 765 29 
21 Great Valley 136 Relugas 916 6 do dust 720. 27 
Ceylon, tn est. 137 L, in estate 
mark 577 21 ch or pek 1890 36 mark 919 11 ch _ brotea 1002 24 
22 580 49 do  bropek 2695 = 42 141 Ingurugalla 2260 10hfch bro tea col. 25 
23 583 42 do pek sou 3780 34 142 Torwood 2263 20 ch br» pek 1800 33 
24 586 22 do pek sou 1760 30 143 2266 23 do pe« 1886 30 
25 Kelaneiya and ‘ 144 9269 20 do  pek son 1600 29 
d Braemar 589 43 ch bro orpek 4300 51 145 Battawatte 2272 45 ch bro pel 4950 38 
26 592 33 do or pek 3300 ~=—-39 146 2275 36 do sek 242 36 
27 595 35 do pek 3500 =. 36 147 2278 19 do p-ksou 1620. 81 
81 Harrington 607 13 ch or pek 1235 43 148 £281 10 do vust 1000 27 
32 610 14 do pek 1260 38 149 Dunkeld 2284 GObfch bro orpek 3600 44 
36 Elfindale 6220007 ch bro pek 700 29 150 2287 18 ch or pek 1710 39 
37 625 12 do pek 1140 28 151 229) 24 do  pek 2160.37 
39 EDP 631 i1hf-ch dust 82527 152 Macaldeniya 2293 24hfch bro pek 1500-37 
40 Kinccra 634 41 hf-ch pek 3075 32 153 2296 8 ch or pek 800 Pts} 
41 637 19 do pek No.2 1330 380 154 2299 16 do pek 160 32 
42 640 11 do f ns 770 33 158 Theydon 
43 uspone 643 20 ch _ bro pek 2240387 Bois 2311 10 ch bro pek 900 40 
44 646 19 do pek 1805 33 136 2314 27 do pekoe 2160 33 
45 649 8 do peksou 72 29 141 2317. 14 do  pek sou 1190 ~=—30 
46 Uragalla 652 9 ch bro pek 763 28 666 B and H, 
51 Errollwood 667 20hfch broor pek 1100 52 011 Queensland 2323 14hfch brocrpek 700 65 
52 670 13 ch — or pek 1235 40 bid | 159 2326 25 ch pek 2125 |, 39, 
53 673 16 do  pek 1440 35 bid NBD 2329 12 ch bro mixed 1020 19 
54 676 7 do pek sou 266 Macaldenia 2335 13hfch bro pek 730 36 
No. 2 770 31 168 2341 14 do pek 770 33 
55 679 iLhfch dust 858 28 169 2344 16 do pek sou 800. BL 
56 Lyegrove 682 12 ch bro pek 1260 43 174 HGM 2359 12hfch broorpek 7380 48 
57 685 10 do pek 900 33 175 2362 8 ch or pek 800 43 
61 Marguerita 697 35hfch broor pek 1820 42 176 2865 25 do bro pek 9500 = 37 
62 700 34 do pek 17v0 38 17 2365 23 do pekoe 2185 35 
63 703 20 do pekfans 1240 33 178 2371 13 do peksou 1170 34 
64 706 14 do dust 1120-26 179 2374 12 do bro pvek 
66 Erlsmere 712 16 ch pek sou 1618 42 fans 1080 32 
67 715 15 do bro pek 1575 42 182 Castlereagh 2383 34 ch bro pek 3400 48 
68 718 15 do pek 1200 38 183 2386, 33 do or pek 2805 38 
69 Galkanda 721 25 ch bro pek 2500 31 184 2389 24 do  pek 1920. 34 
71 727. 13 do pek 1170 28 185 Abbotsleigh 2392 21 ch pek sou 1785 36 
72 730 10 do pek sou 900 26 186 St. Heliers 2395 28hfch broorpek 1568 45 
75 Glengariffe 739 56hf-ch bro pek 8024 44 187 2398 19 ch pek 1710 35 
76 742 32 do or pek 1472 38 189 New Gal- 
77 745 24 ch pek 2280 36 way 2404 16hfch bro pek 960 57 
78 748 11 do pek sou Bol 34 190 2407 18 do pek 990 40 
$1 Middleton 7657 14hfch broorpek 784 92 192 Monkswood 2413 21bfch bro pek 1050 69 
82 760 i7 ch bro pek 1700) 63 193 2416 30 do or pek 1500 67 
83 763 19 do pek 1710 46 194 2419. 23 ch pek 2300 47 
84 Waitalawa 766 95hf-ch bro pek 4750 35 195 2422 10 do pek sou 900 Al 
85 769 {65 do  pek 3250 33 196 WV RA 2425 16hfch fans 1270-24 
86 (65 do pek 3250 32 198 Erlsmere 2431 14 hf-ch bruorpek 700 55 
87 772 35 do pek sou 1750 29 199 2434 23 ech bro pek 2300 41 
88 775. 14 do dust 1260 27 200 2437 23 do  pek 1040 9-38 
39 Penrhos 778 25hf-ch bro or pek 1325 45 bid | 201 2440 10 do pek sou 900 33 
90 78L 25 do or pei 1125 43 203 Deaculla 2446 37hf-ch bropek 2035 43 
91 784 46 ch pet 3910 34 204 2449 36 ch pek 2520 83 
92 787 10 do pek sou 800 31 205 2442 17 do Bek sou 1190 31 
94 Vogan 793 41 ch bro pek 4100 35 206 Ella Oya 2455 14 do ro pek 1330 41 
95 41 do bro pek 4100 34bid | 207 2458 19 do pek 1615 33 
96 796 68 ch pek 6120 32 208 2461 19 do pek sou 800 30 
97 799 13 do pek sou 1040 29 212 Knavesmire 2473 26 do bro pek 2600 35 
98 802 10hfch aust $50 9-27 213 2476 21 do pek, 1785 —- 81ibid 
99 805 7 ch bro pek 214 2479 14 do pek 1050 30 
fans 875 29 215 Ismalle 2482 17 do sou 1530 8927 
100 Doorooma- 217 2488 14hf-ch dust 1260 . 27 


Pkgs. Name. 


11 


lb. 

bro pek 1188 
ek 1056 
pek sou 1275 
pek 1296 
or pek 1595 
pek 1500 
bro pek 1445 
pek 1520 
bro pek 1691 
sou 2050 
bro pek 2600 
pek 2044 
bro pek 3045 
pek 3600 
pek sou 1400 
bro pek fans 735 
bro pek 14.0 
or pex 1710 
pek 720 
or pek 1045 
bro pek 1300 
pek 1620 
pek sou 765 
or pek 1620 
bro pek 1440 
pek 1530 
pek sou 1440 
pek sou 2024 
dust 1118 
bro pek 1749 
pek 924 
pek sou 720 
bro pek 1300 
pek 2790 
pek sou 1710 
bro pek 3300 
nek 900 


or pek 1700 
pek 1615 
ek sou 900 
ro pek 3255 
pek 1800 
bro pek 850 
pek 1045 
bro or pek 2340 
or pek 1800 
pek 1800 
pek sou 1710 
unas 720 
unas No. 2 1080 
bro or pek 1044 
or pek 1140 
ek 1272 
pek sou 1972 
dust 780 
dust 800 
bro pek 3135 
k 2880 
bro pek 4950 
pek 1700 
pek sou 1800 
bro or pek 900 
or pek 810 
pet 1520 
bro or pek 1400 
bro pek 1300 
pek. 3655 
bro pek 1600 
pek 1045 
or pek 900 
bro or pek 800 
pek 1980 
pek 810 
or pek 2784 
bro or pek 2400 
pek 2240 
pek sou 2378 
bro or pek 1150 
or pek 1980 
bro pek 1300 
ek 3250 
pek sou 800 
pek 1900 


(Mx. H. John.—174,550 lb.] 


Pkgs, 


ne 
2 CEYLON PRODUCE SALES LIST. 
Lot. Box. Pkgs. Name, iy @ Lot, Box. 
221 Robgill 2500 15 ch pek sou 1359 30 Yo Ae 781 
222 Geragama 2593 13 ch bro pek 1170s 33 18 784 
223 2506 17 do pek 1445 30 19 787 
224 Patiagama 2°09 27 do broor pek 1485 43 25 WVY 805 
225 2512 14 do or pek 1190 36 26 Rambodde 8°8 
226 2515 32 do pek 2560 33 27 811 
227 2518 1L do pek sou 880 30 29 Forest Hill 817 
228 Palmerston 2521 14hnf-ch brourpek 728 90 30 820 
230 2o2e Ae Gh pek 990 51 33 Mousakande 829 
231 Gallawatte 2530 20 «do bro pek 1900 55 bid 34 832 
232, 2538 26 do pek 2710 31 36 Ladysmith 838 
233 Woodend 2536 26 du or pek 2470 32 37 841 
234 2639 19 do bro or pek 1900 34 41 Siriniwasa 853 
235 2642 67 do pek 6030 30 | 42 856 
236 2545 18 do pek siu 1440 28 { 46 659 
238 Munukattia, 44 862 
Ceylon in est | 47 Killin 871 
mark 2551 31hf-ch bropek $60 45 48 874 
239 2554 20 do or pek 1000 44 49 877 
240 2557 19 ch pek 1520 36 52 Oaklands 8&6 
241 2560 8 do pek sou 760 33 53 889 
242 Ireby 2563 29hf-ch bropek 1740 68 54 892 
243 2566 14 ch pek 1260 41 55 895 
248 Arapolakande 2581 56 do bro pek 5010 35 57 Damblagolla 901 
249 vig tian 2584 34 do pek 2720 32 58 9u4 
252 Rickarton 2593 68hf-ch or pek 3188 42 bid | 59 907 
253 Ah yew 2596 37 ch pee sou 3771 38 bid 60 910 
254 Doranakande2599 {2 do ro pek 1200 34 61 IP 913 
258 Halwatura 2611 38 do bre pek 3800 34 63 919 
259 2614 55 do or pek 5225 32 64 Mahalla 922 
260 2617 52 do pek 4420 30 65 925 
261 2620 25 do pek sou 1875 29 66 928 
262 2623 19hf-ch bre pk fansl330 28 71 JMDM 943 
264 Corfu 2629 21 do or pek 1050 40 72 946 
265 2632 29 do bro pek 1525 41 73 949 
266 2685 45 do pek 2260 34 77 Monte Christo 961 
267 2638 21 do pek sou 945 32 79 967 
269 Mora Ella 2614 14 do or pek 700 43 81 Rayigam 973 
270 Queensland 2647 13 do  bropek ily) 82 76 
271 2650 9 ch or pek 810 40 bid | 83 O59 
272 2653 18 do pek 1530 36 84 982 
275 LL 2662 29 do or pek 2758 = 68 65 Kallobekka 985 
276 Rookwood 2665: 20 co pek sou 1900 36 86 988 
277 Agra Elbedde2668 66hf-ch or pek 3630 57bid | 90 Hapugasmulle 1 
278 2671 51 ch pek 5100 43 bid 91 4 
279 2674 74 hf-ch pek 3700 43 bid | 95 New Valley 16 
280 2677 37 do pek sou 1850 40bid | 96 19 
281 - 2680 40 do pek sou 2000 40 bid 97 22 
282 Bandara Eliya?633 46 do or pek 2208 38 98 25 
283 2686 64 do bro pek 3712 = 42 99 NI 28 
284 2689 385 do pek 1575 36 100 31 
285 2692 86 do peksou 1512-33 102 Annandale 37 
2x6 Ambragalla 2695 119 do or pek 5712 30 bid | 103 40 
287 2698 106 do bro or pek 6148 35 104 43 
288 2701 58 ch pek 4524 30 bid 105 46 
289 2704 71 do pek sou 5680 29 bid 106 49 
291 Carfax 2710 21 do bro or pek 2100 47 108 Wattekelly 55 
292 2718 23 do or pek 2070 «= 48 110 Harangalla 61 
293 2716 23 do ek 2070 40 111 64 
294 Killarney 2719 40 hf-ch broorpek 2200 47 112 Marigold 67 
295 2722 10 ch or pek 800 45 113 70 
296 : 2725 33 do pek sou 2970 37 114 73 
297 Nonpariel 2728 30hf-ch bro pek 1712 44 116 Horagoda 79 
298 2731 17 do pek 863 37 | 117 82 
299 2734 20 do pek sou 920 32 118 85 
303 Mahauva 2746 48 do bro or pek 2880 38 122 Doragalla 97 
304 2749 33 do or pek 1848 41 123 100 
305 2752 43 ch pek 3870 37 124 103 
306 2755 23 do peksou 1840 8932 127 Bogahagoda- 
3(9 Battvwatte 2764 43 do  broorpek 4730 38 watte 112 
310 2767 35 do pek 3325 86 128 115 
311 2770 25 do peksou 2000 31 121 Bidbury 124 
312 Weoya 2773 23 de bro pek 2300 835 132 127 
313 2776 20 do or pek 1900 35 130 130 
314 2779 50 do  pek 4250 30 137 Tavalamtenne 142 
315 2782 20 do pek sou 1600 28 141 Ranasingha- 
317 Pine Hill 2788 19hf-ch broor pek 1140 46 patna 154 
318 2791 381 do or pek 1376 41 142 157 
319 2794 32 do pek 2560 39 143 160 
320 Nahalma 2797 10 ch sou 1000 28 144 163 
321 W inest mark2800 73 do 149 Rahatungoda 178 
1hf-ch pek sou 6977 = 2B bid | 150 181 
151 184 
Ti 152 187 
TE Halle 153 190 
(Messrs. Somerville & Co 18 KVW ia 
171,696 Ib.] 
Lot. Box. Pkgs. Name. lb. oc. 
1 SRK 733 12 ch pek sou 1140 8932 
7 Dryburgh 751 22hf-ch pek 924 383 Tyr. i Boe 
8 754 13 ch pek sou 874 29 1 Kuruwathai 568 
10 Meddeyodde 760 28hf-ch bro pek 1400 87 AN NN 577 
11 764 33 do pek 1650 33 bid 65 Vincit 680 
12 766 22 do peksou 1106 §=. 0 bid 8 589 
15° Lower’Dickoya 775 28 ch bro pek 2300 ©33 11 Kolapatna 598 
16 776 18 do pek 1235 29 12 601 


Name. lb. 
broor pek 886 
pekoe 1275 
bro pek 990 


bro pekfans 720 
bro or pek 1265 
bro pek 2835 


bid 
bid 


bid 
bid 


Lot. Box. 
18 604 
17 Galella 616 
18 619 
20 Kadien Lena 625 
a1 628 
23 GB 634 
25 Troup 640 
26 643 
29 Ohiya 652 
-30 Ben Nevis 655 
31 658 
32 661 
35 Rondura 670 
37 676 
-38 679 
42 Glasgow 691 
43 694 
44 697 
45 700 
46 Glentils 703 
47 706 
48 709 
49 712 
-50 Gonavy 715 
51 718 
52 721 
53 724 
54 727 
566 LW 733 
57 Lunugalla 736 
58 739 
59 Mahanilu 742 
60 745 
61 748 
62 751 
63 Brownlow 754 
64 767 
65 760 
66 763 
67 Mahanilu 766 
68 769 
69 Vi2 
70 775 
71 778 
72 Choughleigh 781 
73 Koslande 784 
74 787 
380 KP 805 
81 Little Valley 9808 
82 811 
-83 814 
84 817 
85 820 
86 Coslanda 823 
87 826 
93 P, in est. mark 844 
94 Nahavilla 847 
95 850 
96 853 
97 Maskeliya 856 
98 859 
99 862 
101 Evalgolla 868 
102 871 
103 874 
112 Ferndale 901 
113 Murraythwaite 904 
114 LP 907 
115 910 
116 DND, in est. 
mark 913 
7 916 
119 St. John’s 922 
120 925 
121 928 
123 SJ 934 
124 937 
125 940 
127 Dalhousie 916 
128 949 
129 952 
181. Morahela‘ 958 
182 961 
133 964 
138 967 
136 Poilakande 973 
138 Rookwood 979 
-139 982 
“140 985 
141 88 
142 . 991 


CEYLON PRODUCE SALES 


Pkgs. Name. lb. 
26 ch pekoe 2210 
ll do bro pek 1100 
14 do pekoe 1260 
20 hf-ch br or pk dust 1600 
19 ch sou 1006 
15 hf-ch fans 975 
11) eh) sou 1045 

7 do bro mix 700 
12 do pek sou 1092 
26 hf-ch bro pek 1560 
20 do or pek 900 
21 ch pekoe 1890 
13 do bro pek 1300 
26 do pekoe 2340 
18 do pek sou 1440 
43 do bro or pek 3655 
17 do or pe 1224 
16 do pekoe 1360 
15 do pek sou 1500 
52 hf-ch bro pek 3120 
24 ch or pek 2410 
17 do pekoe 1700 
10 do fans 800 
14 hf-ch or pek 700 
88 do bro pek 1710 
29 ch pekoe 2175 
13 do pek sou 1170 
13 hf-ch dust 975 
38 do sou 1710 
13 ch bro pek 1300 
25 do pekoe 2000 
23 hf-ch or pek 1104 
54 do bro pek 3078 
12 ch pekoe 1140 
12 do pek sou 1235 
32 hf-ch bro orpek 1760 
85 ch or pek 3500 
31 do pekoe 2790 
19 do pek sou 1653 
16 hf-ch or pek 768 
31 do bro pek 1767 

s ch pekoe 720 

13 do pek sou 1300 

8 do unas 792 
92. do pekoe 2090 
26 hf-ch bro pek 1560 
22 ch pekoe 1980 

9hf-ch fans 738 
10 ch or pek 800 
14hf-ch broorpek 770 
14 ch bro pek 1400 
56 do pekoe 4760 

9hf-ch dust 720 
26 do bro pek 1560 
22 ch pekoe 1980 
49 hf-ch bro pek fans 2940 
26 ch bro pek 2600 
40 hf-ch pekoe 2000 
20 ch pek sou 2000 
22hf-ch brocrpek 1100 
32 ch or pek 2880 
25 do pekoe 2000 
25 hf-ch bro pek 1250 
30 do pekoe 1500 
20 do pek sou 1600 
14 ch pekoe 1260 
10 do pekoe 830 
32 do 
32 hf-ch pekfams 5600 
22 do ust 2860 
12 6h fans 1620 

8hfch dust 720 
25 do bro or pek 1450 
25 do or pek 1250 
50 do pekoe 2600 
14 ch _ bro pek 1400 
11 do pekoe 1100 
10 do dust 9¢6 
13 hf-ch bro pek 715 
31. ch pekoe 1550 
i7 do pekee 756 
25 do broorpek 2500 
26 do bro pek 2622 
24 do broorpek 2400 
27 do  pekoe 2268 
31 do pekoe 2636 
31 hf-ch or pek 1550 
35 do  orpek 2100 
53 ch pekoe 4770 
27 do ‘peksou 2430 
27° do sou (1944 


LIST. 


SMALL LOTS. 


(Messrs. Forbes & Walker] 


Lot. Box. 
1 Tennebena 517 
2 522 
3 SG 23 
4 Cooroondoo- 

watte 526 
5) 529 
6 Gingrau Oya 532 
7 635 
9 Sutton 541 

10 544 

11 547 

12 550 

13 553 

14 £56 

15 559 

19 Dambagas- 

talawa 571 

20 574 

28 Kelaneiya and 

Braemar 598 

29 601 

30 Harrington 604 

33 613 

34 616 

35 619 

38 EDP 628 
47 Uragalla 655 

48 658 

49 661 

50 664 
58 Lyegrove 688 
59 691 

60 694 

65 Erlsmere 709 
70 Galkanda 724 
73 733 
74 736 
79 Glengariffe 751 
80 75 
93 Penrhos 790 
106 Aberfoyle 826 
1¢c8 Tonacombe 8382 
112 844 
118 Galganda 847 
114 XX 850 
115 853 
120 Putupaula 868 
124 Clyde 880 
125 8&3 
134 Sivikandura 910 
135 913 
138 PGA 2251 
139 Dromoland 2254 
140 -Ingurugalla 2257 
155 Macaldenia 2302 
156 2305 
157 2308 
161 Theydon 

Bois 2320 
1465 NBD 2332 
167 Macaldenia 2338 
170 2347 
171 LNS, in estate 

mark 350 

172 2355 

173 2356 

iso HGM 2377 
181 Dromoland 2380 

188 St. Heliers 2401 
191 New Gal- 

way 2410 

197° Macaldeniya 2428 

202 Erlsmere 2443 

209 Ellaoya 2464 

210 BFB 2467 

211 PRS 2470 

216 Ismalle 2485 

218 2491 

219 Keltburne 2494 

220 Ragalla 2497 

229 Palmerston 2524 

237 Woo lend 2548 

244 Ireby 2569 

245 2572 

246 2575 

247 Arapolakande 2578 

250 2587 

251 2590 

255 Doranakande 2602 

256 2605 

257 2608 

268 Halwatura 2626 

268 Corfue 2641 

273 Queensland 2656 


Pkgs. 
1 ch 
3 do 
5 


3 
3 Go 


1 hf-ch 


hf-ch 


RPAAON AD PP O10 OW =-10 00 


0 
6 hf-ch 
5 ‘do 
8 ch 


Name. Ib. 
bro pek 118 
pek 289, 
pek sou 525 
pek 300 
pek sou 300 
dust 340 
fans 225 
pek 640 
pek sou 340 
fans 500 
unas 77 
red leaf No. 1 100 

do No.2 85 
dust 465 
pek sou 500 
bro pek fans 328 
sou 300 
dust 640 
bro or pek 650 
pek 95 
or pekfans 280 
dust 90 
sou 380 
pek 640 
pek sou 420 
red leaf 144 
dust 135 
pek sou 425 
dust 95 
pek fans 150 
bro or pek 440 
bro or pek 200 
sou 90 
dust 230 
fans 670 
dust 560 
dust 190 
pek sou 595 
bro or pek 600 
dust 540 
sou 90 
pek fans 240 
dust 425 
dust, 160 
pek sou 380 
dust 280 
bro pek fans 400 
dust 141 
fans 210 
red leaf 279 
red leaf 270 
pek sou 50C 
unas 360 
dust 255 
dust 140 
unas 380 
or pek 500 
dust 85 
bro pek @ 33 
dust 53 
pek sou 170 
dust 450 
red leaf 75 
bro tea 234 
pek sou 100 

pek sou 600 
dust 400 
bro pek fans 420 
unast 168 
pek 260 
fans 600 
congou 640 
dust 665 
bro mixed 90 
bro pek 450 
dust 420 
pek sou 450 


br or pek fans 280 


dust 425 
bro or pek 660 
pek sou 450 
dust 220 
pek 540 
pek sou 549 
dust 130 
dust 570 
bro pk fans 350 
bro mix 630 


OBSERVER PRINTING WORKS. 


4 CEYLON PRODUCE SALES LIST. > a 
| 
Lot. Box. Pkgs. Name, No, @ Lot. Box. Pkgs. Name. Ib. ce 
274 Doranakande2659 7 ch ek sou 630 29 28 649 3 ch bro mix 330 89-23 
200 GP W 2707 Q9hf-ch bro mixed 540 22 33 Ben Nevis 664 7 do pek sou 595 33 
300 Nonpareil 2737 4 do br pek fans 197 30 34 667 3hf-ch ust 255 27 
301 2740 1 do bro pek dust 76 27 36 BRondura 673 4 ch or pek 860 B4 
302 DBE 2748 7 ch red leaf 644 20 39 682 3 do  pek fans 315 28 
307 Mahauva 2758 1 do congou 90 22 40 685 3 do sou 240 25 
308 2761 Ghf-ch dust BOM: 41 688 1 do  pek dust 120 26 
816 Weoya 2785 3 ch dust 450 26 55 Gonavy 730 4 do sou 320 28 
75 Koslande 790 1 do pek sou 96 30 
i 76 793 2 do  congou 170 
(Messrs. Somerville « Coa.] a 798 i do fam 110 27 
7 7 ° ust 150) 
Lot Box. Pkgs. Name. lb.) ie: 79 KP 802 3hf-ch dust 204 
32 SRK 736.1 ch sou 100 ] 88 Coslanda 829 1 ch pek sou 98 29 
23 739 4 do dust 600 27 89 832 2 do congou 170-28 
24 742 1 do Bip tea 100 «26 ao Bas i an fae a8 4 
25 Dryburgh 745 6 ch ro or pek 540 35 b 2 
4 yours 748 6hfch or pek 276 37 92 AA ; 841 2 dn dust 220 26 
6s 7573 do Fans 204 29 100 Maskeliya 865 2hf-ch dust 180 % 
43 Meddegodde 769 3hfch fans 195 18 104 Eyalgolla 877 3 10 fans 195-8 
13 772 2 do dust 160 25 105 880 1 do dust 80 2b 
DPW 790 4hf-ch bro pek 200 32 106 Oakwell 8838 3 ch  bropek 34486 
793 4 do pek 200 28 1¢7 886 3 do pekoe 296 32 
10 796 5 do ek sou 225 27 168 889 2 do; .pek No.2 142, B1 
20 799 1 do  pek dust 607 109 802 1 do fans 67 27 
@8 802 1 do fans 50 26 110 re 895 1hf-ch dust 30 26- 
69 Forest Hill 814 6hf-ch broorpek 342 35 lll Anamallai 898 2 do dust 170-26 
70 823 6 ch  peksou 498 28 118 DND, inest. : 
74 826 $hf-ch fans 624.8 We mark 99 5 do bro mix 350 («17 
75 Mousakande 835 2 ch red leaf 196 18 122 St. John’s 931 11 do  pek sou bot 
76 Radage 844 4hf-ch bro pek 200 33 126 Dalhousie 913 8 do or pek 36041 
78 847 4 do pek 200 29 120 955 4 do fans 800), °/ 28 
1g 850 3 do pek sou 150 26 135 Morahela 970 3 do dust 252 %6 
40 Siriniwasa 865 3 ch dust 450 26 137 R_ kwood 976 10 do bro or pek 550 44 
48 868 1 aa con 100 ° 23 
18 Killin 880 2 ¢€ sou 210 »=18 = ae : 
38 883 2 do dust 300 25 CEYLON COFFEE SALES IN LONDON. 
55 Oaklands 898 3 hf ich eure : 225 27 
22, 2 1 : 
1 TF Ati ote cn te SNe aie a (From Our Commereial Correspondent.) 
39 934 1 do dust 154 26 . 6 
10 SFD 937 5hf ch sou 310.27 i MincInG Lane, April 12. 
45 940 7 ch red leaf 574.7 “‘Bombay.”—DAS, in estate mark, O, 1 cask 
02 JMDM 952 4 ch fans 360 = -.28 and 1 tierce sold at 52s 6d; ditto 1, 4 casksand 
ef Be A de dust a Bb 1 tierce out ; ditto 2, 2 casks and 1 tierce out ; ditto: 
Ql Monte Christo 964 7 ch* orpek 505 34 EB. 1 vane sold at 58s ; ditto T, 2 casks and 1 tierce 
13 970 5 do sou 425 29 sold a Sud: m ; 
67 Kellebokka 891 1 ch  pekso 110.28 (The above are additional to last week’s sales. 
18 994 2hf-ch dust 17 OMe No Coffee sales this week.) : 
69 1 997 5 ae pek fans 625 29 
52 Hapugasmulle 7 2 do sou 190 25 ‘ 
63 = 10 5 do unas 500 28 CEYLON COCOA SALES IN LONDON. 
54 13 2 oe, dust 282 26 
- y > 2 : : ” 5 
aut N ae o é ee BEoee ze ae “Hitachi Maru.”—Wiharagama 1, 2 bags sold 
1 hf-ch at 80s; ditto 2, 4 bags soldat 80s;1 bag sold at 
109 Wattekelly 58 6 ch _ bro tea G2). 2B 65s; Palli, London F, 102 bags sold at 85s; ditto 
115 Marigold 76 6hf-ch pek fans 45039 1, 100 bags sold at 88s 6d; 20 bags sold at 89s; ditto 
119 Horagoda iS Z Gs speeigott ete 3 1,20 bags sold at 89s; ditto 2, 27 bags sold at 
161 pula iaeid econ me 6S 69s 6d; ditto T, 10 bags sold at 64s; Pathregalla, 
125 Doragalla 106 8 ch  peksou 640 81 London 1, 23 bags sold at 82s6d;ditto 2, 7 bags 
126 > 109 4 do bro mix 280-29 sold at 69s 6d; ditto T,1 bag sold at 60s; Rose- 
129 Bogahagotla- bury, London 1, 4 bags sold at 76s 6d; ditto 2, 
watte ae 6 we pel eeu aoe BIO Bb 2 bags sold at 69s; O, ees in estate mark, 15 
ae G8) Lo) BIS . bags sold at 75s 6d; 4 bags sold at 6ls 6d. 
532 Tavalamtenne 133 4 ch bro or pek 373-36 bid 5 »? eee 
“35 136.2 do orpek No.1 200. 37 “Duke of Argyle. Toten 21 bags sold at 65s; 
436 139 7 do orpek No.2 630 33 bid |: DBM, 2 bags sold at 56s 6d. 
138 145 5 do  peksou 425 30 “Duke of Devonshire.”—A Grove, London, 19, 
139 148 2 do fans 220 = 31 bags sold at 84s; ditto L, 2 bags sold at 55s; ditto- 
148 151 1hf-ch dust 97 (26 B, 1 bag sold at 47s; ditto A, 11 bags sold 
145 W, in estate at 67s. 6d. 
tae mark bag i eB ee pek en a “Hitachi Maru.”—Marakona III, 7 bags sold at 
147 172 4hfch pek sou 200 26 52s; IIII, 1 bag sold at 30s; Maria1, 17 bags sold 
148 175 1 ch ust 120 25 at 71s; 2, 21 bags sold at 69s 6d; 3, 3 bags sold 
155 K V W 196 6 ch  pek sou 540-35 at 48s 6d; Benveula 1, 12 bags sold at 77s 6d ; 
156 199 5 hi-ch bro tea 2500-4 Benveula 2, 7 bags sold at 67s; Black, 3 bags 
serials ; 7 Taha sold at 50s 6d. Y 
(Mr. H. John.] ‘* Diomed.”—1, MA, in estate mark, 55 bags out 
Lot Box. Pkgs. Name. lb; ¢. at 69s. sn, 
a Fee ae np ae se Hoek dee ‘Duke of Devonshire.”—CTC, 2 bags sold at 92s. 
- a a4 s eos x 
‘ 74, 4 do golden mek, (55 (a7 Ha glen Chisholm.”-—W HD & Co., 1 bag sold 
incit 683 7 ¢ 630 29 2 , 
Si ane ree a dot tee cagaeloaag ser “Clan MacLeod.”—WHD, 1 bag sold at 59s 
9 592 1 do dust 140 39-26 sweepings. 
10 695 1 do  broredleaf 150 19 “‘Mazagon.’—Gangaroowa, 39 bags sold at 82s; 
14 Kolapatna 607 2 do  peksou 180 = 31 10 bags, sold at 70s. : 
4 rit ee Bex tana ma ed “Hitachi Maru.”—Lower Haloya, 7 bags sold 
19 Galella, 622 4 do pek sow 340 31 at 71s; 2 bags, sold at 64s 6d; 1 bag sold at 58s3 
2% GB 631 6hf-ch dust B10 3.27 Kepitigalla, 10 bags sold at 78s 6d; 3 bags sold. 
zt 637 1 ch  bromix 99 21 at 72s; 15 bags sold at 64s 6d; 2 bags sold at 58s.. 
27 West Hall 646 Thf-ch dust 630 89.27 (No Cardamom sale this week.) 


TEA, COFFEE, OINCHONA, COCOA, AND’ CARDAMOM SALES. 


: { Pricg :—12i:cents eucis + copies, 


27.4 a, i _Couompo; May 14, 1900. 30 cents; 6 cu): «s } rupee. 
COLOMBO SALES OF TEA .. | Lot. Box. Pkgs. _Name. rg Ne 
un =— 113 : ee 30 oh bro pek 38uu 86 
if ila 23243 do . pek 3655 33 
LARGE LOTS. re 205 16 do pek'sou 1360.” 30 
— — 1lo o 1a a ls heat sou i 1010 28 * 
: : U7 igh Forest 301 48bfch orpek ~~ ; 
gE, Benham & Co. 4 No. t 1815  7L 
on 3 {Lg : 304 15 do or pek 820 63° 
[29,977 He rt | 19 ; 307 24 de per ae 980 45 
‘ , Pkes - Nazoe. c. 120 310.29 do © broor pok 1856 ° 46° 
Liat Bae ok ! Aare 121 Pallagodda’ $313 18 ch bro or pek 1800 3% 
1 Hornsey 17 37 «ch or pek 3330 36 bia 122 316 3L do ‘bro pek Z31luu 433 
Ae 20 36 do. pek 3060-36 123 : 319 31 do orpek © 2790 ° 35 bid 
andar 174 322 23 do ek 2070 33 
Newera 23, 34 hfe-ch bro pek 1904 44 125 “395 31 do Dk sou beth a y 
4 26 23 do or pek 173 a7 bid | 196 ; 328 14 do dust 1190-27 
pyre VE 19.25 do - pek 10693 128 Dea Ella 334 18hf-ch broorpek 1014 41 
‘7 Sapitiagodde 35 83hfch or pek 3984. 33 129 337 34 do or pek 1870. 33 bla 
S a) 38 74 do bro or pek 4202 34) | j3y 340 25 do pek 125032 
9 abay 839° ch” - pek: 2840/30 bid | 134 343 16 do, peksou 800 _y” 
10 44°48 do pek sou 3744 28 id | 433 Inverness 349 46hf-ch bro cr pek 2760 66 
AMSA panei 134 352 v8 ch or pet 2300 363: 
Soe | ee 355. 23 do pek 2520 3 
: a | 136 358 8 do _peksou 810 40° 
Messrs Forbes & Walker | 138 Killarney 362,12 ch = pek 90 39 
(528,323 Ib. | 140 bee! 370 luhfch aust 850 27 
- : 2 4 141 eyunga- 
Lot, Box. Pkgs. Name. Ib. Cc. watte 373 83 hf£ch broorpek 1815 84 
" Igalkande 2803 26 ch pek 2340 29 142 376 33 ch bro pek 3135 33 
Palawatte 2609 40hfch bropek 2400 34 | 143 ete . 3094585 do,. ,pék 2800 32 
A 2612 +22 do pek 1100 3L | 14s Mawiiganga.- 
‘s Ingrogalla 2824 14 ch bro pek 140 38 f wat.e 594 44 ch bro pek 3960 $2 
9 2327 21 do pek 1785 35 149 397 33 do pek sou 2640 30 
10 Avoca - 9820 9 ch  broorpek 990 74 | 153° Arapolakan- 
i 233 16 do bro pek 1680 Bu { de 409 8 ch broorpek 880 33° 
12 2836 20 do pek 1800 43 { 154 412 84 do bro pek 756U a5 bid 
3 Glencorse 2239: 32° ch bro pek 2560 32 | 165 415. 47 do pekoe 3760 8L bid 
14 9842 23 do bro orpek 21t5 33 | 1609 M A 430 8 ch f ns 720 27 
15 2845 22 do p:k 1870 Bry 161 433 20hf-ch dust 18u0 26 
16 28438 13 do pek sou 975 93 | 165 Nugagalla 439 59bfch bro pek 2950 35 
2 Cooroondoo- } 164 ‘ 442 i4L do pek 750 30 bid 
; watte 10 11 ch  pek ~ 1100833 165 445 24 do | pek sou 1200.28 
25 .Galpate 25, 10 bfch or pek 90031 | 167 KPW 451° 8zhfch  orupek 1760.. 3b 
29, Great Valley ; ; \ 168 451 39 do bro or pek 2310 26 
' Ceylon, inest. | 169 457 86 do pek 3730 3u 
mark 387 14 ch or pek 1260 ° | 33) | 170 { 460 25 do pek sou 1230 2 
30 40 34 do bro pek 1870 44 | 172 Old Medde- 
31° 43 32 do pek 2880 34 | gama 466 13 ch bro or pek 11°95 39 
32 46 23 do pek sou 1725 3L | 173 469 15 do bro pek 165u 34 
38 Puspone — 64 15 ch or pek 1410 36 | 175 Dooroomas 
39 67 18 do _ bro pek 2016-36 bid | della bro or pek 1472 31 
40 70 9 do pek 810 31°. | 176 “pek 3237 “29 
43 Thedden 79 385 ch bro pek 85000 b4 liz pek sou 1722 28 
4t . * 82 25 do pek 2375 32 | 178 AMB fans 5200 27 
45 85 S do pek sou 720;, 297° | 179 Naseby vro or pek | 162 53 
a7 Walton 91 19 ch bro pek 2398" 40 180 or pek 1242 §= 56 
43 : 94.19 do or pek WO 3 181 pek 12420 45 
49 97. 20 do pek 16u0 Bz 182 pek sow 1242 40 
51 V, in estate - 1838 Nakiadentya : bro pek 1360.32 
> mark 103. 9 ch bro pek 900 +2 181 502 32 do pek 2660 29 
55 Kitulgalla 115 8lhfch or pek 1860. 34 135 502 26 do bio pek ‘ 
56 118 12 do broor pek 840 32 fans 2500 34 
BT 12l 16 do pek '1520° 299 hia | 186 Dyakulla, 
éu W, in estate | No.2 608 40 hfch bro pek 220041 
mark 180 13 ch broorpek 1560 46 | 137 51t 34 ch  pek 2330 33 
61 , 1383. 10 do or pek 1000 42 | 198 514 16 do pek sou 1120 30 
66 North Cove 148 21 ch pek 1890 39bid | ‘89 Tymawr 517, 2uyhftch broor pek 1200 56 
67 } 151 15 do gou 150087 190 520 30 do or pek 1650 44 
6s Rowley 154 1¢hfch bro pex 800 39 ; 19L 523. 20 do pek 1000 39 
69 157 18 do  pek 900 34 {| 192 i 526 20 do  pek sou 10060, 38 
70 Yembiligalla 160 SU0hfch broor pek 2750 36 ) 193 Diddleton 5:9 18 ch — bro pek 1800 = 63 
71 ‘ _ 163 <6 ch k 2340 BH) | 194 532 20 do pek 1800 61 
75 Hentleys 175 17 bf-ch ro pek =... 901 35 1, 195 633 12 do do 1080 46 
77 181 2l ch pek 4 ‘1680 29 bid | 196 538 14 do pek sou 1260 40 
80 Vogan 190 60 ch bro pek 6008 =. 36 197 Thedon Bois 641 16 ch broorpek 1440 562 bid 
SL 193 6) do pek 5400 32 | 193 544.16 do pek 1280 33 
2 198 9 do pek sou 720 29 2U3. Shrubs Hill 559 68 ch bro pek 6130 934. 
33 199 6 do _ bro pek “204 662 35 do pek 2560 29 bid 
fans 750 929 214 OBEC,in est. 
84 202 10hfch dust 850 27 | mark, Summer 
85 Stamferd : Hill 633 4hfch broorpek 2665 — 66 
Hill 205 3thf-ch bro pek 2040 49 212 686 23 do pek 1955 42 
86 ~208 25 do or pek 1126458 213 588 22 do pek guu 2496 38 
87 211 25 ch pek 9250 42 | 214. Passara 
88 #214. 9 do peksou 765 36 Group 092 23 ch or pek 9070 ~=—s 88 bid 
90 Digdola 220 23 ¢ bro pek 2185 7 216 ; 695 25 do bro or pek 25U0 3 
91 225 30 do pek 2350 32 | 2.6 598 26 do pek 2340 37 
i006 P 26@ 12 ch pexX sou 1080 31 . | 218 GP 697 17 ch bro pek 1700.8 
103 M’Golla 259 1lhf-ch dust 880.27 221 SP 613 31 ch bro pek 2942, 33 
(4. Dunbar 262 36bf-ch broor pe 1860 3 222 616 28 du pek “2041S 
105 "65 25 do or pek 1200 63 228 619 16 do pek sou 1133 28 
106 268 16 do. pek 1230 41 | 26 CSG 628 18 do peksou 1440 31 
12 Glendon 286 21 hf-ch or pek 94537 | 227 Penrhos 631. 27 hf-ch broerpek 143 47 bid 


ond tAa MOMAC? /CEYUQN, PRODWOBR SARPRI MET) OI) AMY 


Tete: Box. ‘ Pkgs.: "Name. Mba) cep ee el Ob ener Box. Pkgs. Name. Ib. a € 
Os » & 5 Ado ~~ 1 860 1020 22hf-ch pek fans’ 120 83 
223 634 Bihf-ch or pek 148844 $62 Monkswood 1086 18 do bro pek 1320 tb bid 
229 637 48 ch _ pek AB Pe 363 1039 81,do. orpek.. 1705 67 
230 . 640.12 do pek)sou 960 30... 3e¢ AAT 1012 ‘92 \ ch’ ~ pek (om) 46 
232 Putupaula 646 18 do pek sou 1260 28 bid 367 1051 12hf-ch fans 720-36 
239 Poilakande | 667, 4) HO, pe S801) 780 9d ges Ammingkande 1054 18 ch bropek 1800 28 bid 
240 CCin est mark67é 1 dco ~ bro pek 984 32 bid 269 105793) do -pek 2185 30 bid 
245 GG 685" 38 a ees 1620 ap 370 1060 8 do | cungou 720 27 
247° Amblakande 6a A igo browpek 1100 r go . 371 Bandaraeliya 1063 37hf-ch or pek 1776 37 bid 
248 . 664 15 do pek ior s0 bid | ary "166 Gedo bro pek 3712 «45 
249 607 13 do peksou 1040 28 373 1069 36.de  pek 1620 35 
aH se se aae ga Weer pee noo ea Rid | 37 17239 do peksou 1638-31 bid 
AG otes 7 we A 

Oee y 71669 do bro pek 4140 46 bid 376 Hillside 10/614 do  pek 1260 29 
ie dtd om Ge Ree san OH | | 

259 nesteliona? 727 55 do ro pe! 36 bi ; 2 

260 nee 730 37 do nee Bis ae | (Mr. B. John .—204,518 lb.] 

261 733 35 do ek sou 35 ‘ I ) . 

962 Poengalla ‘736 9 do dust 310 26 | Lot. _ Box. Pkgs, Name. Ib. ce. 
264 "Ugieside _ 742 8 do unast 880 26 | 4 MG 8 15hf-ch fans 1140-83 

71 Gonapatiya 763 21hf-ch bro pek 1218 49 | 10 Kandaloya 21.2) do or pek 1000. 33 bia 
272 766 33 do orpek 16583 49 ; i 24 66 do  pekoe 2640 2 
273° 769 50 do pe 2650 839 1 12 Templestowe 27 32 ch brourpeE 2410 66 
274 Errotlwood 772 23 do roorpek 1150 68 | 13 30 22hf-ch or pek 1100. 47 

975 715 16 ch or pek 1520 44 bid | 14 33 31 ch . pekoe ¥635 2 

276 778 16 do  pek 1440-38 ; 16 36.138 do peksou 110537 
277 781 12 do peksou 11400 35 18 Mocha 45.40 de broorpek 2000 6¢ 
278 Gomalia ‘784-15 do or pek 1500 48 bid | 19 48 14 do ¢rpek 1260 G5 
279 787 77 hf-ch_ bro pek 4620 -50 bid | 26 51 22. do  pekoe 1980 62 
IQ) 790 17 ch pek 1615 89 bid | 21 54 14 do pek sou 1120 40 bid 
231 793 15 do peksou 120)  36bid | 22 Glentils 57 46hf-ch bropek 2760 50 
282 Glengarifie 796 4shf-ch broorpek 2408 39 bid | 23 60 21 ch or pek 2100-339 

283, 799 37 do or pek 1665 37 bid | 24 63 16 do pekoe 1600 36 bid 
234 802 26 ch pek 247 34 bid | 95 *6 lu do  peksou 950 835 
286 Telbedde 808 20 do bro or pek 2200 25 bid 26 Agra Ouvah 69 21hf-ch broorpek 1365 50 bid 
287 6 811 20 do or pek 2240 4 =36 bid | 27 72 7 ch or pek 76046 
288 814 23 do  pek 2250 932 bil | 29 Glasgow 78 48 do broorpek 4980 69 
289 Y 817 21 do  pek sou 1898 31bid | 30 ; si 19 do or pek 1330 «61 

p 820 12 do ‘sou 960 0 30 31 84 14 do  pekoe 119045 
291 Abbotsleigh 823 20 do peksou 1700 35bid | 39 87 12 do pee sou 1200 40 
292 Sutton 8'6 22 do broorpek 2420 91 33 Rondura 90 20 do ro pek 2000 «=-38 
293 829 25 do or pek 2500 65 bid | 34 93 15 do or pek 1350 86 
294 832 12 do ek 1020.51 35 26 45 do  pekoe 3600 30 
295° Graceland 835 26 hf-ch ro pek 1130 2 36 99 30 do pek sou 2400 29 
296 838 26 do  pek 1300.28 38 AgraOuvah 105 6lhf-ch brocrpek 3963 62 pia 
297 841 15 do peksou 73002 39 108 22 ch orpek 290 46 
301 HGS in est : 46 11L 13 do  pekoe 1170-239 

mark 853 27 ch bro pek 2646 } 33 bia | 41° Kandaloya 114 3¢6hf-ch pekoe 1440 31 pid 

302 856 8 do bro pek 800 rg | 43 Ejla 120 41 ch broirpek 4100 34 

303 Hayes 859 19 do bro or pek 1900 52 44 123 40 do pekoe 3400 20 

304 862 29 do tro pek 2! 36 bid 46 126 11 do fans 1210 29 

305 ‘ 865 31 do or pek 2635 36 46 129 15 hf-ch dust 1200 97 
306 868 70 do  pek 5950 31. 47 St. John’s 132 25 do ° broorpek 1450 66 

307 871 44 do  peksou 3520-28 48 135 25 do or pek 1250 = 69 bid 
308 High Forest 874 24hfch or pk No.11320 72 49 138 30 do  pekoe = 44 bid 
309 877 28° do or pek 1484 63 50 141 25 do pek fans 1700 35 
310 880 19 de pek 951 43 | 51 Uda 144.13 ch bro pek 1235s 27 
311 883 20 do bro orpek 1280 44 52 147 25 do  pekoe 2000 «87 
312 Ruanwella 886 32 ch or pek 2720 35 | 53 Lynf\rd 150 13 do bro tea 1300 % 
313 889 11 do _ bro pek 1100 =. 33 bid | 5¢ boonhinda 153 20 do bro pek 2200 39 
314 392 20 do pek 1800 31 55 136 31 do pekoe 3160 35 
315 895 8 do pek sou 720 29 56 159 10 do pek sou 950 eA 

317. Bloomfield 901 20 do bro or pek 2200 46 58 Galella 165 15 do bro pek 1500 42 

318 904 22 do pro pek 2310 40 59 168 16 do pekoe 1360 35 
319 907 23 do pek 2800-38 64 Poilakande 182 46 do bro pek 4370 =. 330 
320 910 19 do  unast 1900 28 {-66 Mount Everest 189 22hf-ch broorpek 1210 71 

321 Erracht 913 29 do bro or pek | 2755 34 | 67 192 40 do or pek 1500 49 
322 916 15 do or pek 1350 34 bid | 68 195 27 ch pekoe 2760 40 
323° 919 22 do bro pek 1510 32 | 69 198 15 do peksou 1350 3-38 
324 922 39 do pek 2652 29 | 70 Brownlow 201 26hf-ch broorpek 1430 55 

328 Dunkeld ' 934 89 hf-ch Bea orpek 5310 43 1 7d 204 16 ch or pek 1600 40 
329 937 20 ch or pek 1900 37 72 207 20 do pekoe 1200-36 
330 : 9,0 34 do pek 3060 8-337 1 73 210 13hf-ch bropekfans 845 35 
331 Fairlawn 943 27hf-ch bro pek 1485. 56 | 74 Lunugalla 213 49 do bro pek 2340 30 
332 946 10 ¢ or pek * 800 42, | 75 216 34 ch pekoe * 2720 28 
333 919 19 do pek W710 36 : 76 Happy Valley 219 19hf-ch broorpek 1140 9% 

334 9652 11 do  peksou 880 32 { 79 Glassaugh 28 31 do or ,ek 164369 
337 Yataderia 961 11 do broorpek 1696 35bid : 99 231 24 do or pek 1560 53 bid 
338 964 23 do bro pek 9856 3lbid gt 234 21 ch pekoe 1995 49 
339 967 11 do ‘or pek 1015 | 32bid : 83 Gangawatte 2410 23 do or pek 2300 = 37 
340 970 38 do pek 3344 28 bid |! g¢ 943 30 do ks or pek 3150 53 
341 Talgaswela 973 10 do broor pek 1000 . 34 1 95 ue 246 13 do  pekoe 1300 83937 

342 916 14 do or pek “1190 ° 3 88 Keenagaha Ella are 59 hf-ch or pek 8245 9-35 
343 979 12 do bro pek 1020 32 | 89 : 258 28 ch pekoe 2240 31 bid 
344 982 21 do pek 16803 90 261 21 do. peksou 1575 29 bid 
345 985 16 do ‘peksou 1280 27° 92 _ “267 11 hf-ch bropekfans 715 34 
346 Springwood 938 11 do congou 935 28 | 95 Ferndale 27613 ch broorpek 1300 49 
347 K 99L 33hf-ch or pek 1650 ~——-39 bid 96 279 16 do or pe 1440 37 
248 K in est. mark994 27 do bro mix 2700 22 97 282 18 do peko 16:0 34 bid 
250 Parsloes 1000 77 do bro pek 7700 35 98 : 985'13 do pek sou 1170 ~ 32 bid 
351 1003 62 do  pek 4680 32 99 Callander 288 25hf-ch broorpek 1560 42 
352 100612 do ek sou 960 ‘29 | 100° "291 60 do. orpek 1040 36 bid 
353 Gonapatiya 1609 23 do ro pek ll 95 | 105 Agra Ouvah 306 21 ‘do | broorpek 1260 57 ' 
B54 1012, 45 do or pek No.12430 47 106 309 47 ‘do bro pek 2990 47bid 
355 1015.20 do ‘or pek 1000 44 107 } 312 21 ch .pekoe 1995 41 
356 Ibis 387 du or pek 1850 44 108 Callander 315 42hf-ch or pek 2310. 35 bid 
357 ’ 1021 61 Wo pek 2499 38 bid | 109” 318 29 ‘do  pekoe ‘1305 "33 * 
358 1024 41 do  pek 1968 =. 40 113 Koslande 3:0 28 do bropek 1265 40 


359 1027 31 do pek sou 1488 26 114 3338 14 ch nekoe 1260 3L 


ey Mets 


CEYLON PRODUCE SALES LIST. 3 
—_—— 3 
Lot, Box. ‘Pkgs. Name: Ib. | | Let, Bore eketiq Name; 1b. cy 
orahe: 2 130 589 16 ch pek 1600 _ 30 
118 Gonavy at ae neat eras ae 131 JRothes 592 14hfch or p*k 700 40 
120 351 3% ch pekoe™ 2400 £9 bid 132 ©) 595 19° do bro or pek 1140 55 es 
geste: dott pokdou 1425. 26 133 598 17 do pek 765 35 did 
Hes DND. ines = a 137 R,inestmark 610 20 do  pek sou 900 ° 297 
1224 mak “3:7 42; do» fans 1620-98 142 -Glenanore 625 11 ch  broorpek 1210 40 
123 Myraganga 360 39 do bropek 3315-33 bid | 148 De Petra Sok ae 
124 363 140 hi-ch broorpek 7710 34 149 “Amball: all pee: HUA aL 
125 SoGmGzt cho WUakde Pe ene OME We eepaad ooh Bekigou 125827 
2 " 369 73 «do pek sou 6205 © 29 vee 2 27 
ed ae 372 27hfch broorpek 1485 69 ait 151 SK 652 56 ch pek sou 4928 25 
128 375 22 do or pek 1034 45 bi 
12! 378 18 ch pekoe 1620 38 x Me 
aa 381 14 do  peksou 1260 35 bid SMALL LOTS. 
asl fo 41 BO 4 es ecahen & Co. 
fs ot Ox. kgs. Name. Ib. e 
{Mfessrs. Fomeier & Co.— 6 Mandara Newera 32 7 hfch pek dust 674 27 
2, b . 3 
Lot. Box. Pkys. Name. lb. ¢. {Mr. B. John.} 
4 Tientsin 211 18 ch ~~ pek sou 1440-36 | Lot, Box. Pkgs. Name. lb. c. 
214 & do dust 1040 7 { 1 St. Andrew; 994 5 ‘ 
é Polgahakanse au a ag bro bel ate B3 2 i 907 2 hfeh ba and era 
f ; 323 22 do pek No. 1 1769 a bid | 3 MG 1000 7 ch ou on a3? 36 
9 26 9 do pek 765 hid | 5 WHR 6 4 do. dust 400 26 
10 229 28 do pek sou 2240, 28 Hane 9 3 do | fans 270 a 
11 Warakamure 232 41 do _ bro pek 4100 3h 1 7 WK 12 1hf-ch broor pek 6634 
12 235 18 ag nek 110 28 8 15 7 ch  pekoe 595 30 
238 8 do pek sou 720 20 9 18 : é ea 
i Jak Tree Hill 241 19hfch bro pek 950, 38 16 Templestowe 39 6 a0 Sa ae 510 2 
15 241 22 do pek 1100 32 bid | 17 a 42 7 do bromix 630 28 
TG eee ve eal 247 15 do  peksou 750-29 bid | 28 Agra Ouvah 75 6 do  pekoe 540-38 
19 RCTF,inest | SEE x“ eevee 37 Rondura 102. 3 do dust 330 28 
mark zd us q h ie pe 1g) at 42 Handeloye i ay hf- fon peeeon 400 28 
2 Bee ‘ rds 57 Woonhinda ch = dus 330i 
2h 262 24 do peksou . 1800 : 2% GO Galella lil 5 do  peksou 425 30 
23 Hanagama 268 22 do bro pek 2200, 33 i 77 Happy Valley 222 1 do  bropek 60. 28 
24 71 28 do pek = 2660 29, 78 225 1 da  pekoe €0 27 
2 OL 274 10 do bro mix 1040 20 | 82 Glassaugh 237 4 do pek sou 420 41 
26 i 277 14 do dust M20 Fan 22 86 Gangawatte 249 3 do  peksou 270 °° 27 
34 Maligatenne 301 8 do pek sou 765 22 id | 87 W,inest. mark 252 4 do bro tea 364 21 
36 P ‘ 307. 7 do unas 725 22 bid 91 Keenagaha Ella 264 7 do sou 525 26 
40 Forest Hill a9 Ag nc Bee pek We a | 93 270 2 do congou 160, 25 
22 C) 3 1 94 27: : ig 3 
an Gienesk 328.18 ch bro pek 1620-33 101 Callander oe 30 magn cone ABD = 
47 Woodcote, Nil. att 2 hice Ree ‘i 100 Bo bid | 102 297 3 do peksou 120. 28 
48 Wevutenne é do ro pe B50 103 3¢0 1 do fans 75) 28 
346 26 do ek 1170 30 5 OR 
ag 319 33 do pekson 16:0 30 | 110 SrWlbigdbrosnacumuayia Wien... as 
52 Avisawella a a0 ch pro pek ae a { 11 324 3 do fans 225 28 
G ( < 9 24 eri? = OD) o7 
a Borat den nekieou).) 2180 yes Te aC Acai oer oa ae 
5 364 8 do | dust 1120. 27 P aeeUhe! Goridemcie: | oaggldis 
5D 8 es re edi 116 339 2 do fans 220 29 
56 367 23 do bropek 2300 38 bid | 117 342 4hf-ch dust 300 28 
57 a7 19 do es AG 16° af 131 G 384 8 ch  pekoe 640 (6 
58 37 f 28 132 387 6 do ek sou 450 2s 
59 Ferriby 376 20 do bropek = 180938 | 133 390 Shf-ch dust 495 25 
60 379 36 do pek 306030 | 134 393 6 ch bro mix 57720 
61 382 15 do  peksou 1128 28 | 136 396 lhf-ch pek fans 75° 26 
eee a i, eesvis day. pek 1710-28 bid | 
@ Pipette ge stud ti | {Messrs. Somerville « Co.] 
ark 40. ch pek sou 95 27 i ‘ 
70 Tonach 409 105 do bro pek 5775 35 Lot Box. Pkgs. Name. lb. oc. 
412.40 ch pe 3400 24 1 SLG (202 4hf ch. fans 300 28 
a 41i/ 25 do pek sou 2000 81 2; 25 2 do dust 180 x 
73 Auburn 418 23 do bro pek 2300. 35 3 208 5. do _ red leaf 225 1s 
74 R 421 17 do pek 1496 32 17 Jak Tree Hill 250 2 do tans 130 29 
75 424. 12 do pek sou 1032 29 18 253 1 do dust 80 26 
80 Kavenseraig 439 31 do orpek 2635 35 22 RCT F, inest 
3L 42. 9 do. bro pek Slu 37 mark 265 2 do dust 150 27 
32 445 2% do pek 1980 3, 27 Glenalmond 280 5 ch bro pek 500 3r 
86 TSN, Nilgris 457 38hfich pek 1900 32 bid } 28 283 6 do. pek 540 29 
92 Bee ifealin 475 20 ch bropek 2000; 32 bid | 28 286. 4. do. pek sou 320. 27 
93 478 39 do pek 5510 28 bid | 30 289 2hfch fans 130 28 
95 Harangalla 484 #2 do bro pek 3040 35 bid | 31 292 1 do dust 67° 6 
96 } 487 42 do pek 3360 32 tH 32 Maligatenne 295 5. ch bro pek 507 28 
97 490. 9 do. sou 7 27 bi 33 208 6 do pek 542 27 
“ f 493.7. do bro pek fans700- 32 35 304.1 do bro sou N02 2 
a é : 496. 13 bf-ch dust 1040 28 36a, P 207a 1. do aust 08 26 
100. Doragalla Fe 13 an bre or inek, 08 45 oa Glenalla aly 2 a ° dust 290 26 
101 | 2 12 i) ro pe 2 y Los t 3131 G ans 100 27 
102 505 387 do pek 3145 35 39 Forest Hill 516 7 hf-ch bro orpek 399 35 
103 ‘ 508 15 da pee sou 126. 20; a eat! 325. 5. do fans 385 28) FY 
104 511 6 do ro MX é 27 slenesk 331 8 ch nek 680 ‘ 
106. Yarrow 517,120 hf-ch pek 4800 32 bid 45 334 7 do an sou 525 Se 
107. Nyanza 520 10 ch bro or pex 1000 63 46 337 2 do bro tea 200) 125 
108 523 10 «do bro pek 1000 37 51 Wevatenne 352 5 hf ch congou 225 55 
109 626,12 do, or pes 1080 =. 36 bid | 62 Ferriby 385 6° ch tans 625 28 
110 529 20 de pels 1800 ze bid es bangaly Tope 391 6hbf-ch. bro pek 420 32 
532.18 do pek son 0 5 394. 2.d -pek dus bie 
ret Columbia 538 2Ghf-ch orpek No.1 1300 48 66 397 2 cht rad leat : 190 22 
114 541 39 do or pel 1755 41 67 PT Ns in est 
544 B81 do. pek | 139338, mark 400 Shf-ch bro pek “448 OT 
128 HIS 577. 25 do pek sou 1500 27 69 x 406 2. do pek Pans rs 6 
‘128 Lower Dickoya 583.18 do  broorpek 1008 38 bid = 76 Auburn 427 2 dv dust 160 9.26 


Ae: CEYLON PRODUCE SALES LIST). > 


let. Box. Pkgs. Name. Ib. ec, | Lot. Box. Pkgs. —— Ib. 
one 430 Shf-ch fans: 210 38 94 Nehalma 232 6 ch sou 50e 
Le 438 1 ch. bro tea MRS CT i Ag Sony a 
p 433 1 do. son. 100 A0}egE A eee cece eee ee 180 
83 Ravenscraig .448 2 do  peksou . 180 98 . 7 oe 2 hf ch piel 200 
ue _ 451 5bfch fans 400 28 Pace aa eRe ra 
5 TSN, Nilgris 45410 do bro pek B00) 42 Bid Paya Par Coty Disb. Mice Saneuene 
sf ; 460: 5 do K son 150 28 ales ae dus pek fans, 240 
88 Handrookande 463 $ do ro pek 440. 36: 1c2 “Be rhe oe 480 
80 466 7 do pek: 460 29 Wwe DAS Zea 0 1 are ee 
90° 469 1 ch pek sou 76 97 d Aspens ee ro pek fans 360 
91 472 1hbf-ch dust... 53 OOF 108 ee ee a 
94 Kurulugalla 481 5 ch  pek sou ‘00-26 ; nee By eS : 
105 R,inest mark 514.2 do. brotea 200 «85 11) GMacawhetiis 260A) chu) Mao ee abe 
5; Poy & lil : 283 6 do’ pek: 619 
wv Nyanza , 585 3 do | dust B} 27 127 Tea Ella 33 Richie flo 
ee California 547 5 2 ao pek 47633 fern SE nuL aK DEXS: 
xD 550.6 do pek § 570 89 
y 132 346°6 do... fans . 360 
aus pat Fi faite ayseeran royuuilaeys 137 Inverness 361 7 do dust = =——595 
no TF 656.20 box . pek son 100 32 139 Killarney 367 8 do fans 5e0 
1#0 550 15 do. ornek 7538 146 Weviee: unitate) x ai 
121 Wevatenne 562 5hf-ch — bro pel. 250 33 BG ars pen son ts 
122 565 4 do pek 200 23 a < pe ae Ly ed 
ie 1 Beets doll. Hak bon Aner 146 CDN 368 2hfch red leaf 120 
124 357i 1 do congou 49 A EE ee 3 ; 
ws KA 57419 box pek 95 39 watte 381 9 do bro or pek 540 
Rey AS seat ra G 150 400 3 do dust 270 
Bee ge ie Sep aty Tan: Hee BBs gg 8 151 VOA 403.5 ch bro tea 500 
129 Lower'Dickoya 588 6 ch bro pek 600-32 152 Alton 406¢ Abe cli’ convo 216 
134 “Rethes 601 al hf-ch pek sou 440 30 Bit ae Coney seas ae 
135, 604.5 do brur pek fans a fas te tal 418 7 ch  pek sou 630 
136 BAN do’ dust) een, jg ay ae ee ee aR Hes 
138 R,inestmark 613 7 do sou 280 26 HB Kabragalla ie ue ne opo 3 
139 616 3 do bro mix 138 619 162 ©, ines a tent. 4 
140 619 1 do dust Ns nay gti canam WR ieee - 
Tale 622 8 box | tea 60 40 1eo Nugdeilla tage heen? saebe 540 
144 DBR, inet’ ii KEW  463°2 do’ dust 170 
ie ia aes bro pek 189 , 32 Bee CO ETE h ; 
S ' ron 3 gama 472, 6 ¢ pek fans 480. 
ae Geiog oe Loe de. pe | hee 109 heydon Bois 947 G ch pek sou 510 
§ é aN je 209 , inestate > ‘ 
Hele S10 te do dust 184... 20 mark 550 7hf-ch dust 490 
148 643° 1 hf-ch red leaf 48 18 = ; : 

é 5 pe 201 553 3 do fans 180 . 
1652 SK ; 655, 9 do fans 540 7 902 5-6 4 do congou 340 
ae Rookwell fee z be dust Ik pa Ny 205 Shrubs Hill 565 8 ch  brotea - 600 - 

BON ie C AD [le on pe 206 St. Edwards 568 4hfch  broorpek 248 
165 (64 4 do ek a72, 29. I ” 
: P uf 207 571 2 do bra pek 116 
156 667 4 do pek sou 349 26 y = 99 
197 670 4 do. peksouA 380 24 3 a ay aS che ohne 
i eh | Ae TR eee 210 : 580 1 do dust 75 
{Messra. Forbes & Watker| 217 Passara : * ~ ; 
Lot. Box. Pkgs. Name. Ib. c. ee aia Codes MEet. Cede ae 
2 M’Golla 2806 1 ch red leaf 95 18 220 GP 619 6 ch pek sou 540 
5 Palawatte 2815. Ghfch pek sou 300 28)05 1 224 SP 622 3hf-ch orpekfans 189 
6 } 2818 3 do ‘sou 150 27 225 , 625 7 do fans 585 
7 ; 282). 1 do dust £0 26 231 Penrhos 643 5 do fans 375 
17 Glencorse 1) G6 ch» bro tea €60 28 2433 Kincora 619 3 ch bro pek 285 
18 i a 4.1 do | Gust 190-26 234 652 5 dg REX a on 
19 Coordondoo- : 235 655 3 do pek No, 2 256 
watte 7 Shich bre pek 540 42 226 658 3 do bro mix 255 
2! 13 6 ch pek sou 600 29 247 66) 6 hf-ch fans 420 
29 F 16. 4 hfch | pek dust , 318 7 238 64:1 do dust 95 
23 19 4 ch congon * 400 6 2411 Dinest. mark67: 6 do su 300 
24 Galpate 22 6hf-ch bro or pek 510 = 338 - 242 676 8 do fans 480 
26 28 6 do  pek 480 =—-.29 243 619 4 dv © dust 406 
27 38t 2 do pek sou 160 27 244 Rayigam 622 6 do Pek. 438 
28 34.2 do dust 174 27 “16 2 TN in est. 
33 St. Edwards 49 9hf-ch bro or pek 658 38 eee 688 10 do pek sou 497 
St 62 8 ee Pee pek » 480 81 250 Fungetty 700 5 ae bro oO pek 375 
35 55 9 do pe 50429 251 7039 do or pek 666 
58 6 s 254 7 ks 
: Bh Bo RUE | Eras Sete oy eee 
43. Puspone 732 ch bro mixed 180 28 958 724 4hf-ch dust 340 
42 76.2 do dust 306 27 263 Ugieside 739 5 ch ‘dust 400 
46 Thedlen 88 2 ch dust 300 8=.26 265 Dinest. mark745 4 do dust 3 
60 Walton 100 2 ch bro tea 180 26 266 GD 748 2 do bro pek 184 
62 V, in estate 267 76t 2 do pek 120 
mark 106 8 ch pek ' 640 20 268 754 4hf-ch pek sou 180 
53 109 2 do pek sou 190) (27 269 757 1 do sou 45 
b4 112 1hfch dust 80 26 270 . 760 1 ch red leaf 61 
68 Kitulgalla 124 3 do pek sou 1800 (7 285 Gleagariffe 805 8 do k sou 567 
59 147 3 ch dust 36086 293 Graceland 844 2héchk bro tea 150 
6% W, inestate 299 847 2 do red leaf 90 
mark 1°6 1 ch | pek 95 36. 300 850 2 do dust 150 
63 pT tae 2hf-ch dust N2 28 316 Buanwel'e : bo 5 cu dust aie 
66 EW in estate 225 Hrrac 5 6 do ek sou 4 
mark’ 142 2 ch dust 206 «27 326 023 1 do ro'pek fans 141 
65 145 3 do bro tea 300 = 26 327 922 £ do dust 170 
72 Tembiligalla 166 6 ch peksou ' 640 30 335 Fairlawn 955 3hf-ch dust 255 
78 169 1 do  bropek fans 110° ° 28 336 958 2 eh bro mix 170 
74 172 1 do dust 140 27 349 GAD 997 1 do unast 66 

d enth ys 178 12hfch. or pek 628 34 361 onapatiya 133 -¢ us' 54! 
7% Hentl 7 hf cl Kk 2 G tiya ‘1033 6hf-ch dust 0 
78 184 6 ch pek sou 426 27 365 Monkswood 10465 6 ch pek sou 540. 
4!) 187 6hfeh fans 466 28 366 1048 4 do  weksou 360 
89 Stamford Hill 217 4 do dust 340-28 $i6 Hillside 1076 6 do bro pek 600 
92 Digdola 226 7 ch ek sou 6758 577 1081 4 do pek-sou 360 |. 
98 229 2 do ro pekfans 190 29 378 1054 4 do congou - 340. 


OBSERVER PRINTING WORKS. 


TEA, COFFEE, CINCHONA, COCOA, AND CARDAMOM SALES. 


im mons Price :—123 cents each 3 copies, 
No. 18 Couompo, May 21, 1900. { 30 cents; 6 cov es $ rupee. 
COLOMBO SALES OF TEA Lot. Box. Pkgs. Name. Dee cCs 
== 89 V, in erate . ‘ a 
mark 1351 16 ch ek sou 49) 
LARGE, LOTS. 90 1354 15 hf ch TiGat 120) 28 
SSS 95 Ireby 1369 21 hich bro pek 1z¢0 56 
9 1372 10 do ek 900. 41 
E. Benham & Co. 97 M-TP, in est. B 
d Mark 1375 35 hf-ch sou 3150 27 
[44,948 1b.) $8 1378 15 do pek aust 1800 27 
Lot. Bex, Pkes Ma.ne. Ib oe. 100 HP 138% I3hf-ch fans 19s a bid 
incora 7 : 2M : 
1 New Rasagalla 18 17 ch bro cr pek 1700 35 08 Kincora 1e8¢ oe ch es No2 Rags ye 
2 21 20 do bro pek 20005 136 103 Harrington 1393 25hf-ch bro or pek 1250 66 
: 24 fig do'yh Pek soe xe ot ur 1306 19 ch orpek 1005 a4 
ee Bip eu dO ne Pes SO}. Uj 198i ur: 82 105 1393 18 do pek 17i0 39 
GisMandans ; see ie 109 OR EG, in 
Newera 33 23hf-ch or pek 1173 38 ea: mars, 
ie Hoxuseyjel agibry nich Gppeisoiy  --20404\1,,3% bit Forest Creek 1411 19 ch  broorpek 1900 61 bid 
11 Battalgalla 48 28. ch pek sou 2380 82 bid | 449 1414 45 do bro pek 2500 66 
12 Hapugastenne 51 25 ch bro cr pek 2500 35 bid li 1407) 18 dé or pek 1300 49 
13 54 21 do — bro pek 1890 34 bid | 443 1420 22 do  pek No. L 19:0 40 
14 aA ZSELO ave Bones 1i3 1423 19 do pek ,, 2 1900 37 
15 6) 45 do pek sou 3600 al 114 Ketadola 1426 9 ch bro pex 915 29 
16 Cee aco! eb son SSO 28 115 149 13 do pek 1300 26 
UO i Se COE eae clatans 116254,180 276) i119, TEP 1441 12hf-ch_ fans 1020 2s bid 
19 Sapitiagodde 72119 do  orpek 5712. 82bid- | jog Ardiaw. and 
0 bea cla Dye versneks 2500), 32-8 Wishford 1444 Q2hf-ch broorpek 1232 54 
2h iGo ay dol apek aoe Ge 80 bide | 113 1417 17 ch bropek 1530-40 
22 81 48 do pek sou 3744 28 122 1430 14 do or pek 
SS SSS No. | 1260 37 
123 1453 21 ch ek 1¢80 88 
Mesers. Forbes & Walker. 124 Ardlaw and ; 
26 250 Ii Wishford 1456 1Ghfech broor pes 832 55 
[536,850 1b.) 125 1459 27 ch bro pek 2430 40 
. ios, i b. 4 126 1462 17 do or pek 
Lov. Box. Pkgs. Name. lb c bets ees eres 
7 Nem 1105 8 ch sou 7200 18 127 1465 31 do  pek 2480 87 
8 Httapolla 1108 26hfch bro pek 1456-382 128 High Forest 1468 41 hfch or pek 
12 Strathspey 1120, 8 ch broor pek 800 63 No. 1 2296 66 
13 1323 10 do or pek 1000 48 129 1471 23 do or pek 1540 . 52 
14 1126 15 do pek 1470 40 bid | 139 1474. 21 do pek 1008 48 
17 OBLC, nest, 131 Seenagolla 1377 41 hfch bro pek 2050 46 
mark, Nilloo- | 5 ie 32 1480 15 do  pek 750° 38 
mally 1135 27 ch. or pee 243008 184 Dammeria 1486 J1 ch  broor pek 1450 34 
18 1188 *3 do bropek 3200-36 125 1489 2L de or pek 2100-34 bid 
19 1141 21 do. pek 1764 34 136 1492 87 do bro pek 4070 25 
20 St. Coombs 1144 14 ch bro or pek 1540 62 bid | 437 - 4496 23 da pek 2300 34 
21 1147, 22 do bro pek 2332 44 bid | 138 1498 12 do pek sou 1030 = 30 
22 1150 25 do pek 9310 39 bid | igi D M 1507 7 ch pek 700-26 
25 Glencorse 1159 24 ch — bropek 1920 31 142 Maha Uva 1510 5thfch bro orpek 3210 34 
26 1162 11 do  broorpek 1100 32 143 1513 25 do or pek 1400 39 
27 1165 17 do ~ pek 1380029 144 1516 60 ch pek 4500 _ 37 
28 1168 12 do pek sou 900 27 145 1519 15 do. peksou 1200 32 
31 WN 1177 15 ch — bro tea 1350 22 148 High Forest 1528 47 hich or _pek 
32 : 1180 8 do fans 800 28 No.1 2632 76. 
35 IN G,in est. : 149 1531 33 do or pek 2106 55 
mark 1189 9 ch pek sou 765 29 150 153t 29 do pek 1392 4G 
10 Elfindale 1204 8) ch — pek 760 28 152 BWD 1540 10hf-ch dust 800 aT 
41 1207 16 do sou . 16L0 26 153. Kirklees 1543 35 do bro or vek 2160 36 
42 i 1210 22 do fans 2200 26 154 1546 22 ch or pek 2090 88 
44 BDWP 1216 21 ch bro pek 1830 stbid | 155 1549 29 do pek 8705 34 
45 Queensland 1219 lébfch broorpek 80 61 156 152 98 do pek sou 2240 © 
46 1222 18 ch pek 1530 3 159 Battawatte 1561 24 ch  broorpe¥ 2649 35 
50 St. Heliers 1234 138 hf-ch bro or pek 160 1564 17. do pek 1615 33 
f No.1 702." 52 161 1567 11 do pek sou 889 29 
51 1237 16 do broorpek 896 41 163° Killarney 1573 23hfch brocr pek 1265 43 
52 1240 13 ch pek 1170 33 184 1576 16 ch  peksou 1440 37 
53 1213 12 do peksou 114031 166 Beaumont 1582 26 ch bro pek 2730 . 32 
65 Palmerston 1249 i4hf-ch broorpek 728 73 bid | 167 1585 46 do or pe'z 4232 30 
56 1452 14 do bro pek 728 (OL 168 1588 12 do f us 934-27 
Bias 1255° 13 do pek 110541 175 Beaumont 1609 14 ch bro pek 1428 86-32 
éu Lindula 1264 8 ch dust 720 7 176 1612 28 do or pek 95,20 36 
61 Cooroondoe- 4 ns 179 Weemajla 1621 8 ch  pek T2027 
watie 1267 12hfch bro pekx 720044 182 farnham 1630 88 ch bro pek 3800-35 bid 
62a 1270 8 ch pek 800 32 183 1633 20 do or pek 1600 33 bid 
64 Villahena 1276 32 ch bro pek 3200 32 184 16-6 10hfch bro cr pek 700 32 
65 1279 16 do pek 1600 29 1 185 1639 38 ch . pek 3300 32 bid 
69 Killarney and 186 1542 25 do peksou 1875 20bid 
Braemar 1291 45 ch bro or pek 4500 47 199 CRD 1654 12 do dust 1200 %G 
70 1294 3! do or pek 3000 37 192 Anningkan- 
7 1297 28 do pek 230035 de 1660 15 ch bro pek 1500 88 
74 Grange : : . 193 1663 14 do pek sou 1260 28 
Garden 1306 42) ch bro or pek 4209 41 194 1¢66 if hteh dust 1200 £6. 
75 1309 2) doe pek 2100 36 198 BEB 1678 16 do bro pek 
79 St. H 1821 18 ch pek 1908 o dust 1088 28 
39 Tonacombe 1524 “6 ch or pek 32440 30 bid | 199 BFBO 1681 1Ghich dust 1050 26. 
8 ; 1827 25 do bro pek 2500 42 209 Agraoya 1684 24 ch bro pek 2400-38 
82 1330 50 do" pek 4500 87 201. 1637 26 do . or ksk 2210-87 
88 1333 13 do peksou 1170 3L 202 1690° 39 do _ pekoe 3510 33 
84 é 1336 13 do broor pek 1300 44 203 1693 18 do peksou 1620 30 
85 Walpita 1339 41 ch ~ bro pek 4100 34 205 1699 10bfch fans 70) 29 
86 1342 28 do pek 280030 208. Gallawatta 1702°> 14 ch pek 1120 28 bid’ 


87 1345 12 do pek sou 260 25 {| 207 Gallawatta 1705 23 ch bro pek 2185 34 bid 


2. wp) er; CEYLON PRODUCE SALES _ LIST. 


cla FO MOM AGHL'S 6) ADBYA CELE 1 
Lot. Box. _Pkgs. Name. ipsa. Loot: Box. Pkgs. Name. Ib. ¢e. 
208 38° 1708 73> ch pek 1105 =. 29 bid 2074 25 hf- S 13754" 

2092 & A7FE040 Uo pekisou. 850 27 bid’ | Sa ae ee wi a S Bove 
210 1714 11hf-ch  pek fans 770 29 932 2080 10 ch pek sou £50 Bh 
211 Pine Hill 1717 84hf-ch bro pek 2010 41 bid;| 334 Knavesmire- 2086 19hf-ch. or pek 1045 26 

212 1720 35 do ~ or pek 2450 69 335 2089 40° ch  pek Sou 40:0 35 
213 1723 382 do  pek 2560 =, 34 336 2092 30 do-~ pek 270u 82 bia 
217 Queensland 1725 9 ch cr pek BlOWe ag 337 2095 17 do pek 1360 30 
218 1738 16 hf-ch bro pek 810 8 340 Ella Oya 2104-9 do or pek 765 42 
219 ; 1741 36 ch  pek 128034 341 2107 12 do. —bropek 1200 46 
221 ranakandeJ747 9 do bro pek 900 33° 342 2110 23 do pek 1932 32 bid 
BB 1753 9 do pek sou $10 27 343 2118 15. do pek sou 1700 29 bid 
226 Harrow 1762 25 hf-ch bro orpek 1500 45,bid 347 Erlsmere 2125 23 do bro pek 2185 39 
227 1765 16 ch pek - 1606038 348 2128 20 do ~ pek 1600-36 
230 N 1774 11 do bro mix 14302 351 Gonapatiya 2137 25 hf-ch bro pek 1350 = 42. bid 
231 1777 «19 «do unast 1900 26 352 71:0 30 do or pk No.11440 9 48 
234 LHO 1786 14 ch peksou 1190 25 361 Summer Hill 21¢7 37 do | bropek 2442 50 bid 
225 Ganupalla 1789 85 do bro pek 3140. 32 362 2170 19 do or pek 1767 5 
236 1792 32 do bro or pek 24873 33 263 2173 33 do pek 2338 43 
237 1795 15, do or pek 1350 3: 364 Clyde 2176 11 do broorpek 1210 34 
238 1798 50 do pek 4000 9.29 265 2179 43 do bro pek 3870-40 
240 JS04 19 hf-ch bro pekfansi425 = 97 366 2182 15 do  pek 1350-33 
242 Clunes 1810 19 ch bro or pek 1900 34 369 CER 2:91 ' 3 do 
243 1¢13_ 15 do bro pek 1425 34 8hf-ch brpekfans 905 24 
244 1816 16 do or pek 1280 32 373 WL 2208 24 do bropek 1344 7 
245 1819 56 do pek 4480-29 374 2206 16 do  pex 880 26 
246 1322 12 do  pek son 1140-27 378 Taldua 2218 13 ch fek 1235 27 
248 Polatagama 1828 49 do bre pek 4900 36 381 Yaha Ella 2°27. 7 do bro pek 70031 


1831 23 do or pek 2070 = 32 bid 0 16 do pek 1520 «28 


250 1831 59 do pek 5310 29 bid 385 Bandara Eliya2239 545 hf-ch or pek 2530 33 bid 
251 1837 17 do  pek sou 144527 386 2242 70 do - ore pek 4060 38 bid 
252 ; . 1840 8 do fans 800 28 388 22:8 28 do pek sou 1176 20 bid 
254 Patiagama 1856 13 do broorpek 715 46 390 Galapitakande2254 18 ch bro pek 1854 36 
255 1849 14 do or pek 1190 B 391 29957 16 do pek 1440 33 
256 1852 34 do pek 2720 23 bid | 392 Dooroomoo- 
257 1865 10 do  pek sou sco” 39 della 2260 34hf-ch broorpek 2°40 29 
258 Castlereagh 1858 27 do bro or pek 2700 48 393 CMB 2263 9 do. ‘dust 729 26 
259 1861 27 do or pek 2295-36 395 Waratenne 2269 26hf-ch bro erpek 1430 3: 
260 1864 23 do  pek 184052 396 2272 25 ch br pek 2125 «30 
261 1867 2 do pek sou 960 29 397 2275 28 do pek 2380 28 
262 ; 1870 i8hfch fans 1260 30 298 Geragama 2278 14 do bro pek 1269-32 
265 Agra Elbeddei879 62 do  broorpek 4600 62bid | 399 2281 10 do pek 909 «29 
268 Rosita 1888 29 ch pek sou 2220 29 bil So ee 
269 1891 11 do dust 1650 27 bid s 
272 Old Madde- {Messrs. Somerville & Co.— 

gama 1900 31 do pek 21480 29 29°15 
278 1903 29 do peksou 2175 98 232,197 Ib.] 


274 Puspone 1906 18 do bro pek 2013 25 bid 
275 Nakiadeniya 199 20 do bro pek 1800 83631 
276 1612 15 do Lek 1200 29 
278 1918 21 de br p* fans 2100 30 
279 Mansfield 1921 62hf-ch bro pek 3720 49 


Lot. Box. Pkgs. Name. Ib.- e. 


2 Mossville 676 Shf-ch dust 720 26 
4 Labugama 682 39hf-ch bro pek 1950 34 
5 688 25 ch tek 2375 28 


232 LGF inest. 804 2146 25 do pe 1100 37 
mark ist) 21 do sou. 1590 26 855 Holton 2149 15 dv bro pek 1425 35 

238 1783 s7hf-ch dust 2775 27 356 2152 13 do pek 104033 
691 21 do pek sou 1785 27 


280 1974 26 ch pek 2340 36 bid 7 

981 1927 9 do pek sou 765 33 8 Avisawella 694 24 ch bro pek 22-0 3 
282 1930 11 hf-ch dust 990 28 9 697 22 do pek 1s7u 28 
238 AMB 1933.8 ch br pk sou 726 22 10 700 29 do pek sou 2320 yy 
284 196 18 do dust ~ 2700 % 11 Hangranoya 703 80hf-ch bro pek 4000 36 
235 Shrubs Hill 1939 32 do  pek 2557 29 12 706 17 ch or pek 121535 
286 Chesterford 1942 i8 dc fans 1620 ¢ 13 79 29 do pek 3510 32 
287 Warakamure 1945 22 do pek 8040 28 bid 14 712 22.do pek sou 1340 30 
288 Eila 1948 32 do bro pek 272 30 bid 15 Blinkbonnie 715 3Lhfch bro pek 1860 4s 
289 1951 31 dy  bropek 2620 29bid | 16 718 29 ch pek 3516-3 
290 BD W 1954 8 do unast 8&0 29 18 Paradise 724 27 hf-ch bro pek 1485 32 
291 1957 7 do pek 755 24 a9 (2 iach pek 1400 29 
292 .1960 9 do su 855 16bid | 20 730 20 do peksou 1900 27 
293 1963 8 do sou 8CO 21 21 733 14hfch dust 1030 27 
294 Amblakande 1966 15 do pek 1272 30 22 Ingeriya 736 6&6 hf-ch bro pek 2800 32 
295 lLynsted 1969 69hi-ch bropek 4137 45bid | 23 739 49 do pek 23522 
298 Binest mark1978 10 do sou 900 24 24 742 30 do pek sou 1380 27 
299 1931 11 do dust 1650 26 25 745 25 do bro pek fans 15¢0 2 
300 Telbedde 1984 20 do  broorjek 2197 36 27 Mahatenne 751 22 ch bro pek 2200 a4 
301 19s7 20 do or pek 2237 36 bid 28 754 15 do pek 1500 3l 
302 1990 23 do pek 2247 33bid | 30 Hanagama 768 8 ch bro pek £00 32 
303 Augusta 1993 14 do pek sou 1260 27 31 763 2% do pek 185 28 
305 1999 8 do dust No.1 1120 25 32 766 13 do pek sou 1170 27 
807 Memorakande200i 10 do dust 1500 25 42 Rayigam 796. 58hfch bro pek 3190 =. 333 
308 Hayes 2008 29 do bro pek 2897 35 bid | 43 799 81 do cr pe« 1395 32 
309 Cotswold 2011 15 do bro pek 1500 87 bid | 44 802 21 ch pek 1680 30 
310 £014 18 do  pek 1620 33bid | 45 805 18hf-ch pek sou 900 29 
311 2017 18 do | pek sou 1350 30 47 Ahamad sll 4 ch pek 900 26 
314 Anningkande 2026 11 do bro pek 1100. = 33 10 hf-ch 

B15 2029 12 do ek 1140 29 48 814 4 ch pek sou 850 24 hid 
316 Deaculla 2082 60 hf-ch bro pek 3.00 40 bid 9 hf-ch 

317 2035 40 ch pek 2800 31 bid 51 Woodthorpe S239) ach bro pek 200 35 
318 2038 15 do  peksov 1050 29bid | 52 826 11 en  pek - 968 30 
319 2041 10hf-ch dust 800 27 53 829 11 de pek sou 58 23 
220 Erracht 9044 15 ch or pek 1347 34 56 Elchico 838 117 hf ch_ bro pek 6435 34 
221 Hopton 2047 35 do bro pek 8500 4634 bid | 6L GB 853 23hfch dust 1150-26 
32% 2050 3' de pek 2880 30 bid | 62 Hilandhu 856 10 ch bro pek 1000 33 
822 2083 14 do  pek sou 1260 «2s bid | 63 859 10 do  pek 950 29 
825 2059 638 do bro pek £300 34 bid 64 Warakaimure 862 31 ch bro pek 5100 29 bid. 
326 2062 42 do  pek 3780 31 bid | 65 $5 23 do pek 2185 2 
827 2065 18 do  peksou 1620 ‘%8bid | 66 ‘ 868 12 do  peksou 10:02, 
328 7 do dust 735 67 Polgahakaade cul 33 ch bro pek 3300 30 


2068 6 
329 Stamford Hill2071 22 do bro pek 2310 44 bid 


Lot. Box. 
69 817 
70 $80 
72 Kurunegalle est. 
Co. of Ceylon,” 
Ltd 886 
78 889 
76 Tiddydale 898 
tl - 901 
78 MoratEla 907 
80 910 
81 913 
$2 91 
85 Ossingten 925 
86 928 
87 931 
90 skillin 940 
9L 943 
92 946 
95 Nevoda 445 
98 958 
97 9AL 
98 964 
100 Neuchatel 970 
101 973 
102 976 
105 Galphele 985 
106 £83 
107 991 
108 Do B 994 
110 Meetiagoda 1 
111 4 
112 7 
113 Kosgama 10 
114 3 
116 Silverton 19 
a) y/ 22. 
118 25 
119 Hanwella 28 
123 Charlie Hill 40 
124 43 
126 Blauvais 4g 
127 52 
129 Gwernet 58 
130 61 
3 Ravenoya 70 
134 73 
136 Monrovia 79 
137 62 
143 Pallegodde 100 
144 St. Catherine 103 
145 106 
149 Yspa 118 
150 Rook wela 121 
151 124 
154 JD 133 
155 Bargany 136 
156 139 
157 142 
161 ABN 164 
462 Roseneath 157 
163 160 
164 163 
168 Yahalatenne 175 
169 178 
170 181 
172 A§D L, in est. 
mark 137 
175 Hangranoya 196 
176SRK 199 
182 Ranasingha- 
patna 217 
A83 220 
184 223 
‘185 26 
[Mr. BH. 
‘Lot. Box. 
1 Mount Everest ae 
4 Kadienlena 408 
-5 Ottery 411 
6 414 
7 417 
‘9 Rookwood 423 
“10 426 
1l 429 
2 432 
13 435 
14 Osborne ~ 438 
116 444 
17 447 
18 450 


Pkgs. 


3 hf-ch 


John.— 


Pkgs, 


CEYLON PRODUCE. SALES LIST.. 
Name. Ib. C. Lot. Box. ‘Pkgs. “Name, lbseece: 
pek 1690 28 ~ 1 19 Perth 453 23 ch broorpek 2415 31 
pek sou 2560 2¥ 20 456 33 do ~~bropek 3096 = 33 
21 < 459 13 do mekqe % 1030 32 
5‘ * 24 Glasgow 468 43 ch ro or pek 3264 54 
bro pek 960-34 25 = 471 19 do or peke 133 56 
pek 90030 26 474. 12° do © pekoe 10:0 42 
bro perk 300 alt 27 477 15 do pek sou 1500 40 
pek 1170 ze 28 420 20 do » fans 2060 32 
bro or p 174028 ; 29 Rookwood 483 26hf-ch broorpek 1768 46 
or pek 750 42 30 486 25 do or pek 1500 41 
pek 1725 36 31 489 22 ch pekoe 1980) 37387, 
pez sou = 30505" 32 | 32 492 51 jo peksou 4590 33 
bro pek 15005 32 33 495 21 do- suv 15L2 > 2! 
pek 2060-29 | 34 P,inest. mark 498 29 do dust 49302 
pek sou 800 35 Mocha 50L 24 do broorpek 2400 65 
broorpek 240) di bid | 36 Ald 12 do. oriek 1030. 65 
or pek 2755 WS bid | 47 5(7 20 da pekoe 1800. 51 
pek x 900 30 bid |} 38 510 10hf-ch fans 750-34 
bro or-pek 3500 32 39 Kanangama 513 26 ch — broorpek 2860 3Y 
bro pek 4700 3t 40 616 28 do bro pek 2660 30 
pek 990 23 41 519 28 do pekoe 2520 29 
pek sou 1120 27 42 522 37. do pek sou 2960 27 
bro pek 4400 34 43 Glentilt eA 43 hf-ch bro pek 2880 5 
pek 3G55 29 44 3. 22, ch orpek 2200 38 
pek sou 1600 °° 27 45 Bl i4 do pekoe 1400.35 
bro pek 19090 32 47 Cleveland 537 60 hf-ch flowcrpek 3300 55 
bro or pek =: 960 85 48 540 53 do pekoe 2914 40 
pek 900 29 49 543° 14. do pek sou 700 38 
pek ‘ 1170 = 28 bid | 5) Lameliere 349. 80 ch bro pek 3150. 48 
bro pek 900 3t 62 552 81 do _ pekoe 2852 «89. 
pek 8090 27 63 585 17 do  pek sou 1275 34 bid 
pek sou 709 26 : 55 Brownlow 56L 25hf-ch brocr pek 1275 53, 
bro pek 2530 31 bid | 56 564 £2 ch or pek 2134 38 bid 
pek 3530 28 bid 57 567 23 do pekoe 1955 36 
bro pek 5913 80 bid’ | 5g : 570 1Lhf-ch_ pek fans 8173 
pek 3468 23 bid | 59 Dickapittia 573 30 ch bro pek 3000-86 
pek sou 1638 26 bid 60 576 34 do pekoe 3400 32 
bro pek 950 30 > 61 Galella 579 14 do bro pek 1400 42 
bro pek 2310 29 bid 62 z 5821 is GO pekoe 1445 36 
pek 11€0 27 64 Birnam 588 44 do pek sou 2918 35 
bro pek 808 30 65 Kotnagedera 491 33 do bro pek 3300 = 82 
pek 1408 28 66 594 17 do pekoe 1615 28 bid 
bro pek 1300 26 69 N 603 9QOhf-ch dust 765 29 
pek 1140 33 74 WK #18 69 ch | sou 5520 23 
bee pek 990 83 76 Hayes 624 15 do bro or pek 1500 40 
pek 950 30 80 Welicodde 636 10 do bro tea 90 23 
bro pek 2900 32 81 GLA, in est, 
pek 304020 B : : 
bro or pek 2400 33 bia | mark 639 15 do pek sou 1359 36 
bro or pek 1300 33 i 82 Tona 642 57hfch broorpek 3429 62 
or pek 1520 gu | 83 645 33 ch or pek 3300 43 pid 
pek sou 2720 .730 S4 648 19 do pekve 1615 41 
or pek fans 1084 27 | 86 DIK 65 17. do sou 1794 26 
87 Tempo 657 24 le bro pek 2280 «34 
e as 88 660 32 do ekoe 2569 29 
REE fans oe) oe sa | 5 66s Aziedoiwapckeol! 810. 28” 
Pet Ae Be a | 2 666 13 do ‘sou i327 
or pek ND et a 91 669 9 de — fans 765’ 28 
bro or pek ue 3 ae 92 GC 672 42hi-ch pekfans 3150 28 
Pere | qeso... goeid (23 Mabanilu 675 38 ch or pek 1530: 38 
pro Bee | Sonemantia (eee 678 35hf-ch -bropek 1960 44 
Re 290 30) He 95 681 5 ch peksou 1425-30 
pek TiO Ts epieias | 198 684 13 do unas 1300 29 
pek sou Ags) 29 pig 97 Ferndale 687 20 do or pek 1800 36 
bES. Deke 2200 ested | 98 693) 30 do pekoe 2700 3k 
Lee 15CO 30 bid | 99 693 13 do pek sou 1170 Sl 
Bex os 950-23 pia_| 20° Maskeliya 696 23hf-ch broorpek 1150 68 
: le, iM 101 699 34 ch ‘or pek 3050.41 
a 2 ae a 102 702 25 do  pekoe 2000 = 4 
Eas) Hay pa 105 Hivalouvah 711 18 do or pek 1620 35 bid 
pek sou 9200 82 106 714 22hf-ch bo orpek 1320  36bid 
co fee Te 107 TL? 2soch pekoe 1955 3l bid 
oH peRel i Stat ee bid | 08 720 14 do pek sou’ 1190 30 
ae Cippekee 2ice 34 bid 112. Maryland 732 7 do bropek 735. 30 
pel | zat al pia [ale 735 7 do pekoe 700 28 
pek sou 3440027 bh 114 Murraythwaite 738 21 do bro pek 1995 35 
115 { 74U 20 do pekce 1700-81 
119 AgraQuvah 753 18 hf-ch Lo crpek 1080 57 
We 120 756 43 do ro pek 2795 48 
230,728 1b.] 121 759 11 ch pekoe 10145 42 
123 765 26 do pek fans 2210 CH he 
Name. lb. c. 124 c a 768 42 leo pek fans 3150 27 bid 
i wala 5 127 Glenti 10 16e pekoe 1600 36 
PRO peR ans 2780). ae 128 LE 780 40 do broorpek 2000 59 bid 
Beno aro a 129 783 20 do or pek 2069 40 bid 
Bue Seqiiiiaig 130 786 21 do bropek 2100 41 bid 
BOs 3900 39 131 789 18 do pekoe 1530 38 
Wee or Gok ada’! 24a 132 Glassaugh 792 23hf-ch or pek 1219 971 
onal P TTEONedO 133 795 19 do broorpek 1235 62 
pekoe 1440 36 134 5 798 14°ch pekoe 1330 50 
pek sou 1620. 34 138 Myraganga $810 23 do | bropek 2070 = 80 bid 
sou 1368 =3i bid |} 139 813 47 do  broorpek 6170. 32bid 
broorpek 2530 .57bid | 140 816 44 do  pekoe 3520 =. 30 bid 
bropek  1870~ 40 141 819 56 do peksou- 4760 28:bid 
pek sou 760 34 142, GC 822 42 do pekfans 3150 27 bid 
fans 8102 147 837 44hf-ch pekfane 3300 26 bid 


4 CEYLON PRODUCE SALES LIST.” 


SMALL» LOTS. és | Lot. Box. Pkgs. Name. ib & 
f = a 214 Pine Hill 1726 8 ee pa Sgt 560 «31 
, ha 215 1729 6 do as) 480 7 
E. Ben viay & Co. i 216 1732 1 do son i028 
Lot Box. Pkgs: Name. lb. c. | 220 Queensland 1744 3 do bro pek fans 160 29 
5 New Rasagalla30 4 ch fans 440 28 | 222 Doranakande 1760 6 en pek No.2 54028 
3 W 39 2 do bropek 200 2g | 22h 1756 1 do dust | 627 
9 42. 2.do » or pex 190 27 | 225 Harrow 1759 12 hf-eh or pek 64 47 
10 45 &£ do pek sou 80 96 228 1768 7 ch pek sou 630. 32, 
18 Hapucar ; | 330 Ganapalla ‘se sey mrt? = Ee 
Rennes Goieibt chesiuat She 28 241 1807 3hf-ch dust 294 5 
3 | 247 Stee 1845 4 ch dust 260 827 
y : + 253 Polatagama 1813 8 do © dusi 450 
[Messrs ree eae | 263 pe i 1573 8 Bt cl ses 640 28 
’ sie 19, me. Ib. om ) 264 1876 3: ¢ ro mix 270 18. 
Lot. BOs. Pkg ae, | 266 IGA 1882 3 do — bro pek 302-28 
1 M’Golla 1087 6 ch sou 51028 | 267 1865 3 do pek 272 
2 NEM 1090 9bfch bro or pek 54026 270 Farnham 1894 1. do pek 100 «98 
$ 1093 8 do unas 449 2 2k 1897 4 do pek 400 (8 
Ww96 2 do  pex Ws 2 | 277 Nakiadéniya 1915 8 do pek sou 64086 
5 1092, 1 ch ~~ pek 10034 | 304 Augusta 1996 2 do sou 200 24 
6e 1109 7 do ~ pek sou 63021 | 206 2002 1 do dust 17098 
9 Kttapcll llil 9hfch pek 504 2g. 312 Cotswold 20400 4 do sou 300-24. 
10 1114 5 do sou 280-26 | 313 2023 3hf-eh dust 295) 27 
YW 1117 2 do dust - 132025 | 324 Hopten 2056 5 ch dust 525-96 
15 Strathspey 1123 8 ch — pek sou 576837 383 Stamford Hill 2083 4 hf-ch dust 340g 
16 1132 2 do dust 202 rae 338 GLT 2098 5 ch dust 500 26 
23 St. Coomb 1153 5 ch pek sou 470 66 339 INahaveena 2101 ihf-ch congou 50 25 
24 i156 4 do bro pek fans 320 29 344 Ella Oya 2116 “3 ch dust 216 6 
29 Glencors 1171 3 ch bro tea 380 28 345 2119 9 do br pk fans 585 v8 
3 1174.2 do dust 35025 346 Erlsmere £122 14 hi-ch bro or pek 6:6 44 
33 WN 1183 6hf-ch dust 504 926 319 2131 7 cn  pek sou 595 = 32 
34 Ingrogalla 1186 6 ch bro pek 60C 33 350 2134 3 hf-« dust ~ 240 29 
36 IN G, in estate , 353 Gonapatiya 2143 16 or pek 633 38 
mark 1192 4 ch sou : 320 24 $57 Holton 2153) 8 pek sou 640 29 
37 1195 4 dd bro pek dust 480 2% 358 BA 2158 1 do redleaf No.1 95 18 
38 1128 3 do  pek fans 30026 359. 2161 1 do  redleafNo. 210 ig 
29 Elfindale 1201 6 ch bro pek 600 24 360 2164 Y%hfi-ch dust £0 25 
43 1213 5 do dust 500-25 367 Clyde 9185 5 ch ypek sou 450-99 
47 NBD 1225 8 ch bro mixed 255 1D, 363 2188 2 do dust 300-96 
48 - 1228 3 do unas 210 20 310 NEM 2194 3 do broorpek 315 98 
4y 1231 2hf-ch bro pekoust 160 2T 371 2197 -1:do pek 110 25 
54 St. Heliers 1216 7 do dust 695 27, 372 2200 1 hf-c pek sou 5 23 
68 Lindula_ 1268 4 eh bre pek 440 41 375 WL 2009 2% do pek son 80 93 
59 1261 6 do pek 570 3e 376 2212 -1 do red leaf 4 18 
63 Cooroondoo- 377 2215 1 da dust. 66 26 
watte 1273 6 ch pek sou 660 29 379 Taldua 2221 “1 ch dust $5 26. 
66 Villahena 1282 6hich peksoun 540 27 380 Yaha Ella 2224 -3 do br or pek 330 31 
67 1285-2 ch — sou 100° 25 383 2233 8 do  pek sou 41527 
6S - 1288 2 do dust 16027 384 2236 2 do  pek fans 18187 
72, Kelaneiya and 389 St. H 2251; 1, do © dust 145° (5 
Braemar 1300 3 ch sou 300-28 $04 CMC 9266 Shf-h bropkfans 488 97 
3 1303 Gbhfch dust 480 Di 406 D 2284. 4 0ch sou 3 18 
i a8 ade 2 ch | pek 200 © 30 * 
arden 1312. 2.-¢ _pek sou ns 
77 anak 1 do fans 100 28 [Messrs. Somerville 2 Coa.] 
78 1318 4hte ast 34¢ 27 began 
88 Walpita 1348 6 ch ~«-soa 400.25 Lot Box. Pkgs. Name. Ibe. 
91 St. John’s 1 Mossville 673 6 ch bro pek fans €00 27 
Wood 1357.-9hfch bro pek 522 36 3 679 3 do red leaf 270 13. 
92 1360 9 do pek 450 BL 5 Labugama 685 Shf-ca bro or pek 460-28 
93 1363. 8 do pek sou 360 x9 17 Blinkbonnie 721 6 ch pek sou 492 32 
o4 1366 1 do fans 121 25 26 Ingeriya 748 3hi-ch dust 240 25 
9 A 1381 7, do sou 350 22 29 Mahatenne 757 3 ch pek scu 285 26 
106 Harrington 1402 4hfeh  pek CRA BE} 33 Hanagama 769 2 ch sou 180 © 93 
107 1405 4 do orpekians 296 82 34 712 3 -do fans 300 27 
108 1408, 1 do dust 90 27 85 Cite el aie) dust 152 Oy 
116 Ketadola 1432. 5 och pek sou 475 25 } 36 XZ 77s 6 ch sou 670 ea 
117 1435. 1. do fans 13 22 37 DWP 7381 3hf-ch bro pek 15 26 
116 1438 2 do bro mix 200 18 | 33 784 2 doa pes 100 24 
233 Seenagolla 1483 2hfch dust 170 27 39 78; 1 do pek sou 45 21 
139 Nammeria 1591 5. do dust 450 28 40 790 1 do fans 45 21 
140 DM 1504 5 ch bro pek 600 28 41 793 1 do bro mix 50 23 
146 Maha Uva 1522 3hfch_ pek fans 240 896.28 46 Ahamad S08 2. ch bro pek 450 30 bid 
147 1525 6 do dust 510 27 5 hi-ch 
1 BWD 1587. 4 ch red leaf 360 19 49 2 ch fans 365 22 
157 Kirklees 1555 2 ch congou 130 25 3 hi-ch 3 
158 1658 5 do pek fans 550 29 50 §20 2 ch red leaf 320 16 
162 Battawatte 1670 4 ch - dust 460 27 2 hf ch 
165 Killarney 1579 2 do | bro mix 300 89.28 54 Woodthorpe 832 1 ch sow 65 24 
169 KW 1591 4 ch bro tea 403 29 55 835 Lhf-ch fans 55 26 
170 Ingurugalla 1594 3 ch  peksou 270 57 Elchico 841 6 hf-ch -fans 360 896.26 
171 1597 5 do brotea~ 425) 23 58 844 1 do cust 90 27 
172 1600 2 do red leaf 180 18 59 817 1 do con 50 23 
173 Kirrimettia 1603 6 ch fans 600-28 60 BF 850 3hieh pek fans 240 0-27 
174 1606 5 do dust 600 27 71 Kurunegalla 
177 Weemalla 1615 5 ch © bro or pek 500 30 est. Co. of : 
176 1618. 5 do or pek . 425, 33 Ceylon, Ld. 883 Shfch or pek 480 36. 
186 1624 1 do pek sou 90 27 74 $92 3 ech pe sou 300 27 
181 1627 1 Ao bro tea: 85 23 75 895 2hfich dust 180 24 
187 Farnham 1645 Ghf-ch pek.fans 420, 247, 78 Tiddydale 904 6 ch  peksou 540 «96 - 
1eB 1648 4 do dust 320) Br 83 Mora Ella 919 Sbfch bropekfans 690 29 
igg CR 1651° 3 ch sou 255 20 84 : 922 2 do dust _ 190. 275 
191. 1637 1 do bro pek 100 = 26 88 Ossirgton 934. 1 ch bro tea,. 119s: 19 
19) Kowlahena 1669 3 ch  congou 285). 22, 89 937. 1 .¢do ., aust - 169 
196 BDWG Y672, 8 hif-ch dust 270 28 93 Killin 949 3 ch sou 270 25 
197 BDW P , 1676 7 ch bro pek 595 86.28 04 952 Ghfch dust 480 26 


20% Agra Oya 1696 Q9hf-ch dust 67525 99 Neboda 967 4 ch dust 480 23- 


CEYLON PRODUCE SALES 


LIST. 5 


Lot, Box. Pkgs. Name. [beste 
103 Neuchatel 979 3 ch bro or pek 340-30 
104 982 2 do dust 320 25 
109 Galphele? 997 4 ch  pek sou 360 28 
115 Kosgama 16 2 ch pek sou 160 26 
120 Hanwella 81 Qhf-ch pek 432 26 
121 34 1 do pek sou 55 25 
122 87 5 do dust ps 25 
125 Charlie Hill 46 5hf-ch pek fans 27 
128 Blauvais 55 8 ch pek s.u 502 22, 
131 Gwernet 64 7 ch pek sou 63U 29 
132 67 2 do ust 290 27 
135 DA 76 2 ch bro mix 140 24 
138 Patulpana 85 10 hf-ch bro pek 550-80 
139 88 9 do pek 450 27 
140 91 9 do pek sou 450 25 
141 94 2 do bro mix 90 23 
142 97 2 do sou 110 23 
146 St Catherine 109 6 ch pek 450 28 
147 1l2 2 do pek sou 144 25 
148 115 1Lhfch dust 112 26 
152 Rookwela 127 2hf-ch bro pek 116 ~—330 
153 130 6 ch pek 619 27 
153 Bargany 145 5 ch peksou 350 28 bid 
159 148 Lhf-ch_ red leaf 50 18 
160 151 5 ch dust 450 26 
165 Roseneath 166 2hf-ch dust 209 26 
166 169 1 do bro mix 54 18 
167 MA 172 7 ch bro or pek 518 30 bid 
171 Yahalatenne 184 4 ch dust 584 27 
173 DS 190 3hfch sou 255 28 
74 193 3 do pek dust 420 24 
li7SRK 202 1 ch sou 100 27 
178 205 3 do dust 450 27 
179 208 2 do bro tea 200 25 
180 Charlie Hill 211 ihf-ch bro pek bbb, 28 
1 , 214 1 do pek 55 27 
[Mr. B. John.j 
Lot, Box. Pkgs. Name. Ib 2 es 
2 Mount Everst 402 5hf-ch dust 500.27 
3 405 2 do bro mix 200 «27 
8 Ottery 420 3 do dust 2402" 2 
15 Osborne 441 6 ch _ bro or pek i 
No. 2 600 41 bid 
22 Perth 462 3 do peksou 240 30 
23 465 3 do pekdust 300 =—-28 
46 Glentilt 534 11hf-ch bro mix 660 32 
50 Cleveland 546 5 do fans 400 32 
64 Tameliere 558 8 do pek fans 610 80 
_ 63 Galella 585 4 ch pek sou 340 33 
| 67 Kotuagedera 597 3hf-ch dust 270. 25 
68 600 2 do bropekfans 150 27 
_ 70 Suriya 606 1 do dust BBuaSOe 
71 609 1 do  pekoe 47 24 
72 612 1 do pek sou 55 23 
73 615 1 ch _ bro pek 82 27 
75 NM 621 65hf-ch fans 350 28 bid 
| 77 PG 627 1 ch bro pek 115 52 bid 
78 SKD 630 1 do pekoe 95 28 bid 
79 KT 683 1 do bro pek 100 = 86 
_ 85 Iona 651 6hf-ch dust 480 28 
103 Maskeliya 705 9 do fans 540 33 
104 708 3 do dust 270 27 
Hiralouvah 723 5 do fans 300 §=630 
726 2 do gust 180 = 26 
729 1 ch sou 90 = 28 
Murraythwaite 744 4 do peksou 340-28 
; 747 1 do ~ tans 1380 = -28 
8 750 1 do dust 170 26 
Agra Ouvah 762 7 do peksou 630 38 
Coslanda 771 2 do fans’ 220 30 
774 4hf-ch dust 300 27 
G 801 3 ch unas 308 30 
804 1 do unas suet OOhaenn2D 
RS 825 1 box bro pek 12 29 
828 1 do pekoe 10 28 
831 1 do pek sou 10 26 
834 1 de dust 16 26 


CEYLON COFFEE SALES IN LONDON, 


(From Our Commercial Correspondent.) 
Minorne LANE, April 27. 


“ Hitachi Maru.”—St. Andrews O, 1 barrel 
sold at 96s; 1, 1 cask sold at 98s; 2, 1 barrel 
sold at 59s; PB, 1 barrel sold at 84s ; T, 1 barrel 
sold at 90s: Agra 2, 1 cask sold at 60s; B, 1 
barrel out; PB, 1 barrel sold at 88s; Ferham 
OO, 1 barrel sold at 109s; O, 1 barrel sold ‘at 
1048; 1, 1 barrel sold at 885; 2, 1 barrel sold 


at 62s ; PB, 1 barrel sold at 95; T, 1 barrel out. 

‘“* Stentor.”—Pingarawa EF, lbarrel sold at 85s; 
1, 1 barrel sold at 76; 2, 5 casks and 1 barrel 
out; S, 1 cask and 1 barrel sold at 50s; PB, 1 
barre! sold at 81s; PGT in estate mark, 1 tierce 
out. 

“ Wakasa Maru.”—Morar F, 1 barrel sold at 
121s ; ditto1, 1 eask sold at 115s; ditto 2, 2 casks 
sold at 104s 6d; ditto S, 1 barrel sold at 6883 
ditto PB, 1 barrel sold at 101s; MR2, 1 barrel 
out; ditto PB, 1 barrel out; MRP B in estate 
mark, 1 barrel out. 


CEYLON COCOA SALES IN LONDON. 


“¢ Stentor.”—Ditto O, 5 bags sold at 85s; ditto 
1, 2 bags sold at 67s 6d; ditto C, 3 bags sold at 
20s ; OBEC in estate mark, Mahaberia Ceylon, O F, 
5 bags sold at 86s 6d; dittol F, 4 bags sold at 
68s; ditto OC, 17 bags sold at 95s; ditto 1C, 6 
bags sold at 81s; dittoll1C, 5 bags sold at 61s 
6d; ditto D, 7 bags sold at 74s. EK Mahawatte 
Plantation, 11 bags sold at 71s; E in estate 
mark, 101 bags sold at 67s; Sin estate mark, 
106 bags sold at 68s. 

“‘Japan.’—Sundry marks, 1 bag of sweepings 
sold at 58s. 

‘*Stentor.’—OO PBM, 5 bags sold at 67s 6d. 

“Duke of Devonshire.’—North Matale, 9 bags 
sold at 70s 6d; 9 bags sold at 64s 6d; New 
Peradeniya, 2 bags sold at 60s; 2 bags sold at 
64s 6d. 

‘* Jumna,’—New Peradeniya, 18 bags sold at 
88s. 

““Stentor.”—Batagolla A, 16 bags out at 82s; 
B, 22-bags sold at 76s; C, 4 bags sold at 62s, 

““Cowrie.’—J1, 2 bags sold at 75s; 11, 3 bags 
sold at 45s. 

““Stentor-’—J 1, 4 bags sold at 75s; 11, 2 bags 
sold at 75s; Pondappa A, 9 bags sold at 80s 6d ; 
B, 1 bag sold at 64s; T, 1 bag sold at 51s; 
B. 1 bag sold at 64s; T, 1 bag sold at 51s; 
Meddagodda 1, 15 bags sold at 78> 6d; 1 bag sold 
at 67s; ditto 2, 21 bags sold at 62s 6d; 1 bag 
sold at 54s; ditto 3, 2 bags sold at 59s; ditto 4, 
2 bags sold at 59s; ditto 5, 1 bag sold at 59s 
ditto 6, 1 bag sold at 58s. 

“Hitachi Maru.”’—Hylton OO, 21 bags sold at 
93s 6d; ditto O, 2 bags sold at 68s 6d. 

“* Mazagon.”—PiK Kurunegala, Ceylon, in estate 
mark, 1 bag sold at 61s. 

“Hitachi Maru.”—Goonambil, 27 bags sold at 
89s; 6 bags sold at Tis; 7 bags sold at 70s. 
Bandarapola 1, 7 bags sold at 74s 6d ; ditto T, 
1 bag sold at 60s. 

‘Stentor.”—Rockhill AA, 23 bags sold at 88s; 
A, 1 bag sold at 68s; B, 3 bags sold at 53s 6d; 
C, 3 bags sold at 61s 6d; Ukuwela A, 6 bags 
sold at 81s. 

“* Cowrie.”—OBEC in estate mark, Kondesalle, 
Ceylon OF, 10 bags sold at 86s; ditto1 F, 22 
bags sold at 76s; ditto 0, 8 bags sold at 92s 6d ; 
ditto 1, 2 bags sold at 69s. OKC in estate mark, 
Mahaberia, Ceylon, O F, 7 bags sold at 87s; ditto 
1F, 6 bags sold at 76s 6d; ditto CO, 30 bags 
sold at 94s; ditto C1, 10 bags sold at 80s 6d. 

“Kamakura Maru.”’—HK 1, 13 bags sold at 7is. 

“*Stentor.”—OBEC in estate mark, Kondesalle, 
Ceylon, O F, 28 bags sold at 87s 6d; ditto 1 F, 
13 bags sold at 66s 6d. 


—. 


SETTER OAL 


CEYLON CARDAMOMS SALES IN 
LONDON. 


“ Stentor.” —Nellaoola O, 1 case sold 2s 6d ditto 
1, 2 cases sold at 1s lld; ditto 2, 1 case sold 
at 1s; ditto B&S, i case sold at Is; ditto seed, 
1 case sold at Is 1lld; ditto seed, 1 case sold at 
23 1d, 


6 CEYLON PRODUCE SALES LIST. 


‘‘ Hitachi Maru.”—Delpotonoya, 1 case sold at 
3s; ditto, 1 case sold at 3s 1d; 2 cases sold at 
3s 2d; ditto, 2 cases sold at 3s 3d; ditto, 1 case 
sold at 3s 4d ; ditto, 1 case sold at 2s 7d ; ditto, 
3 cases sold at 2s 8d; 1 case sold at 2s 9d; 
ditto, 2 cases sold at 2s 8d; 3 cases sold at 2s 
1d ; 1 case sold at 2s 2d; ditto, 2 cases sold at 
2s 1d; 1 case sold at 1s 7d ;1 case sold at 1s 6d ; 
ditto, 5 cases sold at 2s; DD Mysore, in estate 
mark. 

““Diomed.”—F A & Co. in estate mark, 2 cases 
sold at 3s 3d; 4 cases sold at 3s 2d. 

*““Ouda.”—C T in estate mark, 5 cases sold at 
3s 4d; 3 cases sold at 3s 6d; 2 cases sold at 2s 
9d ; ditto, 2 cases sold at 2s 10d; 1 case sold at 
2s 9d ;C CC, in estate mark, 2 cases sold at 3s 
6d; ditto, 2 cases sold at 2s 10d ; MG, in estate 
mark, 3 cases sold at 3s 6d ; 12 cases sold at 2s 
9d ; ditto, MMM, in estate mark, 4 cases sold at 
3s 3d; 4 cases sold at 3s 4d; 5 cases sold at 3s 
5d ; ditto, 3 cases sold at 3s 4d; 4 cases sold at 
3s 5d; 5 cases sold at 2s 9d; 13 cases sold at 
2s 10d. 

** Hitachi Maru.”—Mysore, 1 case sold at 2s 1d. 

“* Stentor.”—2 ditto, 1 case sold at 1s 10d. 

*“Caledonia.”—D, 5 cases sold at 3s 2d ; 2 cases 
sold at 38s ld; 1 case sold at 3s 5d; ditto, 4 
cases sold at 2s 9d; 2 cases sold at 288d; lcase 
sold at 1s 9d; ditto, 1 case sold at 2s 3d; 4 cases 
sold at 1s 6d; 1 case sold at 1s 7d. 

“ Clan Macintosh.”—N G, in estate mark, 4 cases 
sold at ls 4d ; ditto 4 cases sold atis 3d; 2 cases 
sold at 1s 2d; ditto 3, 2 cases sold at 1s 2d; 
ditto 3, 1 case sold at 1s 1d; ditto 4, 3 cases 
sold at 1s. 

*“* Hitachi Maru.’”—Gallatenna Cardamons A.A, 
1 case sold at 4s 5d; ditto A, 8 cases sold at 3s 
2d; dittol case sold at 3s 4d ; ditto B,6 cases sold at 
2s 4d; ditto C, 4 cases sold at 2s 1d; ditto H, 
4 cases sold at 2s 2d; Altwood, Ceylon, 
Cardamoms, 8 cases sold at 2s; 2 cases sold at 
28 1d ; 2 cases sold at 1s 7d. 

““Stentor.”—Pingarawa Cardamoms <A, 3 cases 
sold at3s 2d ; ditto A, 9 cases sold at 1s 8d ; ditto 
3, gpiees sold at 1s 3d; ditto C, 1 case sold at 
a 


is Wakasa Maru.’—Kandaloya Cardamoms, A. 
case sold at 1s 6d ; ditto B, 3 cases sold at 1s 6d, 


““Glengyle.”"—Kobo Mysore cardamoms 3, 2 
cases sold at lsid; WN, Ceylon ditto 4, 4 cases 
sold at 2s 2d. 

“ Historian.”—Kandaloya cardamoms, 
sold at 3s 2d. 

geek Chalmers.”’—Katooloya OO, 1 case sold at 
1s n 

“Hakata Maru.”’—Lebanon Group Mysore C, 
ed sold at Ils 2d; AL O, 4 cases sold at 

Ss 7d. 

“Diomed.”—Duckwari D1, 2 cases sold at 1s 6d. 

‘‘Sanuki Maru.”—Nichola Oya No. 4, 1 case 
sold at 1s. 


“‘Caledonia.’”—FD, 2 cases sold at 1s Id. 


“‘ Mallare.”—K in estate mark, Kobo Mysore 3, 
1 case sold at 1s 4d. 


“Hitachi Maru.’—Katooloya EX, 1 case sold at 
389d; ditto AA, 11 cases sold at 3s 8d; ditto A, 
9 cases sold at 1s 10d; Katooloya B, 14 cases sold 
at 1s 3d; ditto C, 4 cases sold at 2s 2d. 


“‘Stentor.”—Kelvin EX, 1 case sold at 3s 945 
ditto AA, 5 cases sold at 2s 7d; ditto A, 4 cases 
sold at 1s 9d; ditto B, 4 cases sold at Is 3d; ditto 
C, 1 case sold at 1s 3d ; Cottagamga EX, 1 case sold 
at 3s 9d ; ditto AA, 5 cases sold at 2s 7d; ditto A, 
4 cases sold at 1s 8d ; ditto A, 1 case sold at 1s 9d; 
ditto B, 3 cases sold at 1s 3d; ditto C, 1 case sold 
at 2s 2d; Elkadua O, 1 case sold at 2s. 9d, 1 case 
sold at 2s 7d ; ditto 1,6 cases sold at 2s; ditto 2, 
lease sold at 1s 6d; ditto B&S, 1 case sold at 
1s 2d; seed 2 cases sold at 2s; Midlands O, 3 cases 
sold at 3s; ditto 1, 5cases sold at 2s 3d: ditto 2, 
1 case sold at 1s 2d ; B&S, 1 case sold at 1s 11d. 


‘““Cowrie.”—OBEC in estate mark, Nillomally 
Mysore UOC, 2 cases sold at 2s; dittoOO, 6 cases 
sold at 1s 11d; ditto O, 3 cases sold at 1s 5d; ditto 
O, 2 cases sold at 1s 3d, 1 case sold at Is 2d; seed 
1 case sold at 2s 1Jd ; OBEC in estate mark, Dan- 
kande 3 cases sold at 2s 1d, 2 cases sold at Is 6d. 


““Stenter.”—OBEC in estate mark, Naranghena 
AAAA, 1 case out at 3s 9d; ditto AAA, 10: cases 
sold at 2s 8d; ditto AA, 10 cases sold at 1s 10d, 1 
case sold at 1s 9d; ditto A, 3 cases sold at 1s 3d; 
ditto BB, 4 cases sold at Is 4d ; ditto GG, 4 cases 
sollat 1s 2d ; R Seed 1 case sold at 2s 2d; AAA, 
1 bag sold at 1s ; GG, 1 bag out. 


1 case 


OBSERVER PRINTING WORKS. 


THA, COFFE, CINCHONA, COCOA, AND CARDAMOM SALES. 


Price :—12% cents each 8 copies, 


No. 19 Cotompo, May 28, 1900. { 30 cents; 6 copies 3 rupee. 
COLOMBO SALES OF THA Lot. Box. Pkgs. Name. Ib. c. 
Se Pee 108 RC TF, in est. eGEh ; ss ont) ite 
mark 550 20 ¢ TO pe 24 bi 
LARGE LOTS. 109 553 20 do pek 1700 out 
pene 110 x 556 26 do pek sou : 2080 out 
113 Nyanza 565 cb bro or pe 7CO 60 
g. Benham & Co. | 114 z 568 10 do bropek 1000 36 oe 
OT | 115 57t 11 do or pek 990 36 bid 
[27,244 Ib. ] 116 574 21 do pek 1785 29 bid 
Lot. Bex, Pkes WNa.ne. lb © 117 é 7 577 11 ae as ou 1089 28 st 
‘ Ro 5 2 120 Oonankande 586 8 ¢ ro pek 300 34 bid 
Lo Beieons TOS EB ONE AOS Sa 123 Bost tl doke sone 780 93 Ddit 
2 22 32 do’ ~ or pek 2720-28 bid : coal 
F on 2. 5 5 129 E 613 14hf-ch pekdust 1045 20 bid 
3 25 38 do pek 3420 27 bid eo : eae 
5 = 2 on 130 Bollagalla 616° 23 ch bro pek 2300 32 bid 
4 28 19 do pek sou 1710 25 bid 8 ( o4 01 
= 9 ¢ 3 131 619 16 do pek 1280 20 bid 
S Hornsey 40 21 ch or pek 1690 39 : 322 13d eae 960 S 
9 3 30 do  pek 2520 36 U2 Oo ee Otte PomeSoa : z 
10 Hornsey 46 92 ch  pek sou 1760 32 133 Maddagedera ee iY cl bro pek k ooes 38 rid 
1i Oakfield 49 35hf-ch bro pek 2030 31 154 628 25 do  broorpek 2250 28 iid 
12 22 20 ch — pek 1610 29 bia | 135 631 21 do pek 1680 27 
2 a5 9 26 bi 136 634 28 ae pek sou 1960 26 
13 £5 18 do  peksou i314 26 bid ‘ ers tae 5 
15 Wapitigama 61 11 ch  bropek 1100 «31bid | 187 637 11 , A eK bro pek tans1320 at 
iG 64-13 do pek 1170 BY) 138 640 10 hf-c¢ dust 990 24 
139 Doragalla 643 123 ch bro or pek 1300 41 
z —— = 140 646 12 ce Bro pek 1140 34 bid 
S 141 649 27 do e 2295 33 
[Messrs. Somerville & Co.— lit 652 9 do OE sou 720 28 
283,279 ib. ] 14:8 658 Sects pek sou 920 = 20 
‘4 ox, : 7 145 Mahatenne 661 23 ch bro pek 2300 32 bid 
Lot. Se ene ee a ae 664 17 do pek 170028 
3 P.imrose Hill 235 16 ch bro pex 1609 30 bid | 151 Danawkande 679 17hf-ch | pek 850 28 
4 238 20 do. pek 1760 927 bid | 161 Harrangalla 709 38 ch ‘bro pek 3610 34 bid 
5 241 21 do  peksou 1638-28 162 712 56 do pek 4480 30 bid 
7 Marigold 217 &8hf-ch bro pek 4840 46 163 715 21. do sou 1680 25 bid 
3 3 250 34 do. pek 1700 =°39 164 718 1Pbfch dust 830 a7 
9 253 44 do pek sou 2200 36 167 Yarrow 727 91 hf-ch broorpek 60696 3 
i1 Honiton 259 21, ch bro pek 1995 80 bid | 168 730 97 do or pek 3880 34 
12 262 2\ do pek 1680 25 bid | 169 733 68 do pek 2720 23 bid. 
13. 265 23 do pek sou 1725 24 bid | 170 Y, in estate 
15 Neuchatel 274 30 ch bro pek 3000 =. 30 bid mark 736 1thf-ch dust 680 24 
17 277 25 do . pek 225 25pid | 173 HRO 760 52 ch  peksou 4680 22 
18 280 25 do pek sou 2000 24 bid | 179 763 27 do dust 2430 21 bid 
i9 Citrus 283 -22 ch — bro pex 2200 29pid | 181 Rambodde 769 39bf-ch or pek 2145 45 
20 286 25 do pek 2250 26 bid | 182 772° 53° do pek 2385 BY! 
21 239 11 do peksoun 1100 23 pid | 183 775 20 do pek sou 900-28 
92, 202 $ do fans 800-24 185 781 10 do fans 700 =-28 
23 295 5 do dust 750 25 186 G watte 784 37 ch bro pek 3700 27 bid: 
360 Theberton 316 46 ch broorpek 4600 31 187 787 24 do pek 2280-27 
31 : 319 14 do pek 1260 30 188 Yspa 790 16hf-ch pek dust 1360 25 
33 Fairfield 625 19-hi-ch broorpek 1045 64 19t Annandale 799 14hfch broorpek 812 72 
34 328. 14. ch bro pek 154041. 192 802 19 do or pek 108347 
35 33L 10 do cr pek 900 39 193 805 v4 do pek 1272 ea 
36 334 3 do ek 720. 35 194 808 15 do  pek sou 870 37 
37 337 26hfi-ch fans 1820 29 195 Silverton 811 48 ch ~hro pek 3913 29 bide 
38 346, 8 do dust 720 26 196 814 51 do pek 348 26 bid 
43 P 355,29) Chi unas 852 19 bid | 197 817 26 do pek sou 1638 24 bid 
44 Ambalawa 358 83 hf-ch bro pek 1300 29 198 D, in estate 
45 i 361 24 do pek sou 888 26 mark 820 18 ch pek 1710 27 bid. 
49 Forest Hill 3873 17 ch — bro pek 1530 =. 30 199 Salawe 823 25 ch  bropek 2625 30 
£0 276 16 do  pek 1248 28 200 826 12 do  pex 1200. 27 
58 Mousakande 385 23 ch bro pek 2080 =28 bid | 201 829 10 do pek sou 950... 25 
54 388 26 do sou 1950 24 bid | 203 Mipitiakande 535 55hfch pek sou 2610 =. 24 bid 
55 991 15 do ek 1200, 205 Depedene 841 67hfch bro pek 4020 82 
57 Hatdowa 59; 25 ch bro pek 2250 29 bid | 206 844 64 do  pek 3200. . 23 
58 400 30 do pek 2250 25 bid | 207 847 59 do pek sou 2950 26 
59 403. 27, do pek sou 2025 24 bid | 209 Rahatungoda 853 3Lhfch -vroor pek 1550 59 
62 Gwatte 412 30 ch bro pek 3000 80 bid | 210 856 17 do bro pek 112045 
63 415 30 do pek 2850 28 211 859 25 do or pek 1250 41 
64 415 18 do bro mix 1980 2t 212 862 50 .do pek 2500 35 
65 Rayigam 42: 33 ch bro pek Byles 80 bid | 2138 Mary Hill §65 28hfch or pek 1400 38 
66 424 27 do — or pek 2160 _ 30 214 868 34 do pe 2040 30 bid 
67 _ 427 22 do pek 1650 28 216 874 14 do rek sou 840 26 bid 
68 420 14 ch pek sou 1120 27 219 Warakamure 883 24 ch bro pek 3400 26 bid 
69 433 22hf-ch dust 1760 25 220 886 29 Co pek 2755 24 bid 
70 Annandale 4206 23hfch pek sou 1311 86 221 839 26 do peksou 2340 =22 bid 
75 Weyeweltalawa415 14 ch pek 840 29 222 Lower Dickoya 892 11 ch bro pek 1100 380 
80 TK, in estate : “ 223 895 9 do pek 900 26 bid. 
mark 466 9 ch | bro or pex 864 31 bid eat ieee ce oS 
81 Kelani ae 30 ou bro pek 3000 33 ‘ 
82 72 13 do roorpek 1170 23 bid i . 
35 d7sP Oe doe gk DER B SW Be Messrs Forbes & Walker 
84 x ‘ a8 a2 ee pek acu 1080 26 (726,366 ib.] 
85 uawella : 5 hi-¢ bro pe §225 29 bid Z } 
sa 484115 do pek P 5060 96 bid | WOU: Box. Pkgs.: Name. ib. c. 
87 487 17 ch pek sou 1360 24 bid 1 New Peacock 2287 9 ch pek seu 810 27 
89 RKP 493 10 ch bro pek 850 20 bid 3 2293 32hfch pek sou 2400 28 
92 502. 10 do pek sou 850 24 4 Beverley 2296 30 do pek sou 1500 29 
93 Carney 505 35 hf-ch bro pek 175035 7 Kakiriskan- ‘ 
94 608 25. do pek sou 1250 25 e 205 11 ‘ch pek 1034 27 
98 Welgompola 520 15 hf-ch pek 750 26 9 Bickley 2311 34 ch pek 1870 33 
i01 IP 529 27. ch rek sou 2376 24bid | 10. | 2314 26° do © peksou 1430 29 
102 532. 15 hf-ch . duat 1275 © ..25 11 2317 27 “do dust 1890 27 
105 Dryburgh 541 11 ch pek 880 28 bid | 13 Kincora 2323° 10° ch ~*pek 700 BL 
106 544-12, do. pek sou 768 8924 bid | 15 2329 It hfch* fans 34 


2 CEYLON PRODUCE SALES LIST. 


Lot, Box. Pkgs. Name. Won Lot. Box. Pkgs. Name. Ib; es 
20 DMV 2344 16 ch bro pek 1520 26bid | 146 St. Paul’s 2722 104hfch bro pek 6760 44 
21 2347 23 do pek 1725 24 bid, 147 2725 104 do pek sou 5200 36 
26 Great Valley | 148 Naseby 2128 25hfch broor pek 1475 657 
Ceylon, in est. ost | 149 2781 25 do or pek 1125 60 
mark 2362 1B ch or pek 1170 36 bid | 150 2734 15 do sou 750 43 
27 2365 54 do bro pek 2970 43 | 158 Roeberry 2758 83 ch bro or pek 3300 5L 
28 2368 36 do pek 3240 33 | 159 2761 63 ch bro pek 6300 38 bid 
29 2371 16 do pek sou 1200 30 | 160 2764 70 do pek 6440 37 
30 2374 14 do sou 1050 24 } 161 2767 47 do pek sou 4042 34 
31 2374 18 do dust 1350 28 ; 162 2770 7 do dust 700 25 
32 CSG 2380 100 hf-ch bro pek 5600 44 | 163 2773 16 do fans 1600 34 
33 2380 78 ch  pek 6240 31 | 194 Palmerston 2776 14bfch broor pek 728 73 
34 2386 24 do pek sou 1920 27 ' 165 2779 11 do pekoe 935 45 
36 2392 15 hf-ch dust 1200 27 | 169 St.Heliers 2791 18 ch bro or pek 1800 37 
37. Glencorse 2395 18 ch bro or pek 1710 30 i 170 2794 23 do vpek 2070 34 
38 2398 23 do bro pek 1840 28 | 171 Macaldenia 2797 21 hfch bro pek 1260 35 
39 2401 12 do  pek 960 26 172 800 16 do or pek 880 = 80 bid 
40 2404 12 do pek sou 900 24 | 173 2803 22 do pek 1210 28 
43 Carberry 2413 12 ch bro pek 1080 81 | 174 2806 17 do pek sou 82 26 
44 2416 20 do nek 180 28 ' 178 Monkswood 2818 21 do bro pek 1260 63 
45 GK 2419 21 ch bro tea 1890 22 1 179 2821 29 do or pek 1595 62 
46 2422 10 do ~ dust 1400-24 | 180 9824 23 ch pek 2300 44 
47 Trex 2425 48 ch bro pek 4800 31 { 18L 2827 10 ch pek sou $00 40 
48 2428 23 do pek 1840 29 | 183 2833 13hfch fans 720 34 
49 2431 14 do pek sou 1120 26 ! 187 St. Leooards- 
50 Mousakelle 2434 27 ch broorpek 2700 51 — on-Sea, 2845 20 ch bro pek 2000-29 
51 2437 27 do or pek 2565 35 bid | 188 2348 12 do  pek 1140 26 bid 
52 2440 26 do  pek 23400 od | 189 Gonapatiya 1 30hfch bro pek 1620 87 
55 Shrubs Hill 2449 52 ch  bropek 4524 27bid | 191 Devonford 7 23 do brovurpek 1540 82 
56 2452 40 do do 3800 27 bid | 192 10 16 ch or pe 144056 
yi 2455 18 do  pek 1260-28 193 13 12 do  pek 1020 44 
59 2461 23 do bro pek 202 Agra Oya 40 15 ch bro pek 1590 37 
fans 1725 20 1 203 43 13 do or pe 1105 35 
61 Ingurugalla 2467 18 ch bro pek 1300 640 | 204 46 15 do pek 1350-28 
62 2470 21 do pen 1785 33 205 Rowley 49 16hfch bro pek 800 38 
63 Sirikandura 2473 10 ch bro pek 1400 20 206 52 18 do pek 900 3 
64 2476 11 do  pek 990 26 207. Gallawatta 55 14 ch bro pek 1260 38 
68 Dunkeld 2468 9 ch pek sou 810 8620 208 58 14 do pek 1190 7 
69 2491 20hfch pek fans 1400 =©30 209 6! 10 «do bro pek 900 ol 
70 2494 12 do dust 1080 26 210 PalmGarden 64 7 ch bro pek 805 29 
72 Dammeria 2500 8 ch bro or pek 1040 33 211 67 8 do pek 800 26 bid 
73 2503 23 do or pek 2300 BD) 214 BP, in estate 
74 2506 83 do bro pek 363 88 mark 76 26 ch bro orpek 2600 49 
75 2509 29 do  pek 2900 834 215 79 17hf-ch or pek 850 49 
76 2512 14 do  peksou 1260 29 216 82 15 ch bro pek 
80 Pallagodda 2524 18 ch bro or pek 1800 33 an 105 34 
$1 2527 30 do bro pe« 3000 45 217 Puspone 85 20 ch or pek 1900-28 
82 2530 27 do or pek 2430 636 218 88 22 do  bropek 2420 928 
83 2533 19 do pek 1615 33 219 91 11 do pek 980 25 
84 2533 21 do  pek sou 1890-30 220 Ninfield 94°23 ch broorpek 2300 31 
85 2536 8 do sou 809 27 221 97 7 do pro pek 700 30 
86 Glengariffe 2542 65hfch broorpek 3575 36 bid 222 100 8 do or pek 720° 98 
87 2545 85 do or pek 1575 31 bid 223 103 30 do pek 2700 26 
88 2548 24 do pek 2208 30 924 105 8 do pek sou 720 24 
89 2551 12 do  pek sou 936 3=— 28 226 Carlabeck 112 9 ch pek sou 864 «34 
90 £54 17. do bro pek 228 Mawiliganga- 
fans 1190 89.28 watte 118 24hfch bro orpek 1200 29 
92 Tembiligalla 2560 48hf-ch broor pek 2640 35 229 121 117: ch bro pek 10530 26 
93 2563 24 ch pek 2160 32 230 124 77 do pek sou 6160 20 bid 
97 P, in estate 231 127 S8hich dust 720 25 
mark 2575 15 ch bro pek 1500 8 43 232 Pussella 730 8 ch  bropek 744-33 
106 Stisted 2584 Olhfch broor pek 3904 40 939, 133 14 do or pek 1073 31 
101 2587 19 do or pek 1140' 38 234 136 12 do pek 840 29 
102 2590 30 do  pek 180031 | 935 Weyunga- 
103 2593 58 do , peksou 3248-28 watte 139 55 ch bropek 5225 29 
107 Debiowita 2605 10 ch bro pek 1¢00 25 236 142 37 do pek 3145 27 
108 2608 2d do pek : 810 24 237 145 21 do pek sou 1575 25 
110 2614 9 do  pek sou 7200-22 241 Harrow 157 22hfch bro or pek 1320 49 
112 Middleton 2620 25hf-ch broor pek 1400 91 | 242 . 160 25 ch pek 2500 38 
118 2623 50 ch bro pek 5000 857 1 248 163 10 do pek sou 900 33 
114 2626 34 do  pek 2890 943 | 245 KP W 169 25hfch bro pek 137581 
115 2629 18 do  peksou 1620 940 | 246 172 35 do bro orpek 2100 34 
116 HGM 2632 13hf-ch bro orpek 845 49 | 247 175 57 do pek 3135 27 
117 2635 25 ch bro pek 2500, 36 248 178 23 do ° pekscu 1150 «= 25 
118 26388 25 do pek 2375 33 | 250 Vogan 184 39 ch bro pek 3900 84 
119 2€41 13 do pek sou 1170 3L i 251 187 43 do pek 3870 30. 
120 2644 11 do bro pek { 959 190 10 do sou 300 25 
fans 990 30 | 253 Digdola 193 22 ch  bropek 1920 632 
122 Putupaula 2650 14 ch broorpek 1540 23 254 196 37 do pek iio 27. 
123 2653 37 do bro pek 3330 32bid | 257 Queensland 205 14hfch broorpek 700 66 
124 2656 47 do  bropek 4230 32 bid | 958 208 20 ch = fek 1700 40 
125 2659 50hf-ch or pek 2000 29bid | 9259 211 9 do pek sou 760 32 
126 2662 31 do  pek 2325 28 263 High Fore t 223 39hf-ch or pk No. 12340 73 
127 _ 2665 28 do pekK sou 1960 26 \ 264 226 23 do or pek 1265 76 
130 OBLEC, inest. 265 229 21 do pek 1029 45 
mark, Yorest 266 232 28 do bro or pek 1820 43 
Creek 2674 18 ch broorpek 1800 65 267 Clunes 235 19 ch broorpek 1900 30 
181 2677 24 do bro pek 2400 = BL. 268 238 15 do bre pek 1425 29 
182 2680 18 do or pek 1800. 47 269 241 15 de or pek 1200 =. 
133 2683 24 do pek No.1 2160 38 270 244 49 do pek 3920 26 bid 
184 2686 22 do ek ,, 2 2200 36 271 247 11 do peksou 1045 2 
125 Torwood 2689 40 ch ro pek 3600 32 273 High Forest 253 18hf-ch pek 792 45 
136 2¢92 30 do  pek 2460 30 974 256 29 do roor pek 1856 43 
137 2695 21 do  peksou 1680 89.27 275 259 25 do peksou 1100 ~—« 39 
138 3 _ 2698 14 do sou 1120-4 276 262 21 do pekdust 1890 28 
139 Blsirgowrie 2701 24 ch sou 1920 21bid | 277 Hayes 26h 24 ch broorpek 2400 45 
141 2707 11 do pek fans 1320 26: 5 278 268 49 do bro pe 4900 34 - 


144 2716 11 do dust 1782027 279 271 28 do orpek 2240 8636 


CEYLON PRODUCE SALES LIST. 3 
Lot. Box. Pkgs. Name. Ib. oc. Lot. Box. Pkgs. Name. Tbwanc: 
on _ 429 Springwood 721 13 ch congou 1040-24 
20 aC ee ch a gou are oe 430 Hopton 724 35 do bro pek 3497 33 bid 
282 "280 8 do dust 1040 26 431 727 32 do “\ pek 28773 
283 Seenagolla 283 15hf-ch bropek 825 432 780) 14) do pek sout 1257). 2%; 
284 286 14 do pek sou 8408 433 733 53 do bropek = 5297" 33 bid 
286 Warwick 292 26 do  bropek 2600 55 434 736 42 do pek EXE CTE 
237 295 39 do ek 3705 42 435 739 18 do pek sou 1617 27 bid 
288 298 22 do ro pek 1980 34 bid 436 Carendon 742 18 do bro pek 1980 28 
291 Chesterford 307 50 do bropek 5060 38 RL See eae done pele 1200 27 
292 310 48 do pek 4800 30 438 PSP 748 8 do bro mix 880 490 
293 313 28 do peksou 2800 28 439 MM 751 9hf-ch dust 756-20 
294 Waratenne 316 34hf-ch broorpek 1870 30 449 C 71 13 ch sou 1235 20 
295 319 50 ch bro pek 4000 27 450 Glendon 784 29 do bro pek 8045 34 
296 322 55 do pek 4400 25 451 787 12 do or pek 900 85 
297 325 17 do peksou 1615 24 452 790 28 do pek 252031 
300 Geragama 334 39hf-ch bropek 2145 32 453 793 18 do peksou 1440 29 
301 337° 9 ch bro pek 720 28 454 G 796 10 do Sou 800 25 
302 340 25 do pek 2000 26 455 799 13 do dust 1040 26 
303 343. 9 do peksou 900 25 456 Glendon 802 37 do bro pek 3705 32 
311 Murukattia 457 805 20 do or pek 900 31 bid 
Ceylen, in’ a oo ee pek 2460 30 
oe ene : R ¢ : pek sou 1040 28 
aie Gib WHEN 307 A Deeb es enn 2 bid | 461 Ambragalla 817 119 hf-ch_ or pek 5712-30 bid 
313 373- 30 du pek 2400 3 462 820 80 do bro or pek 4400 32 
314 376 10 do pek sou 950 28 465 Ambragalla 829 83 hfch_ or pek 3984 32 
315 Vogan 379. 62 ch bro pek 5890 34 466 832 67 do broorpek 3886 32 _ 
316 282 73 do pek 5840 30 467 835 38 ch pek 2774 27 bid 
317 385.14 do peksou 1120 25 468 833 50 do pek sou 390026 bid 
318 288 8 do br pk fans 1000 26 | 476 Arapolakande 862 57 do bro pek 5130 83 bid 
319 391 12hf-ch dust 1020 28 hee Ata Sooo ace. bee 2640 28 bid 
220 Nakiadeniya 394 20 ch pro pek 1800 =. 30 481 S : 877 ue o fans 1900 20 
321 Palmerston 397 14hf-ch broorpek 725 79 483 Castlereagh 883 21 do bropek = -2935 47 
328 Woodthorpe 418 9 ch bro pek 900 32piq | 484 Ey oe Cs os 2805 36 
329 Treby 42) 27hf-ch bropek 1620 56 | 485 889 23; do ek 1840 32 
330 424 13 ch pek 1170 ~— 39 | 
331 42 9 do pek sou 810 36 : 
342 KG 400 10 do pek 100029 (Mr. B. John.—263,355 lb.] 
313 Kotua 463 6 do bro pe 800 28 
351 Dunbar 487 31hf-ch broorpek 1860 54 Lot. Box. Pkgs, Name. Ib. c. 
352 490 27 do or pek 1485 47 5 Poilakande 852 35 ch or pek 2625 15 bid 
353 493.19 ch — pek 1672 38 6 855 65 do bro pek 5850 17 bid 
354 Hatton 496 44 do bro pek 4620 Ey a 858 59 do pekoe 4720 15 bid 
355 - 499 56 do pek 4760 39 8 831 16hf-ch dust 1440 22 
356 502 5 do dust 750 26 11 Dalhousie 870 28 do pek No.1 1400 32 
357 Neboda 505 380 do bro pek 3000 30 bid 14. Glasgow $79 68 do bro or pek 4216 2 
358 Amblakande 508 13 do bro pek 1309 = 33 15 882 24 do or pek 1200 50 
359 5il 17 do pek 1445 28 bid 16 885 17 ch pekoe 1445 45 
360 514 11. do pek sou 880 26 bid 17 888 12 do pek sou 1200 39 
362 Coreen 520 20 hf-ch broor pek 1100 54 18 Templestowe 891 31 do bro or pek 2480 47 
363 523. 13 ch bro pek 1430 36 bid 19 894 15 do or pek 1020 44 
364 526 24 do or pek 2160 40 20 897 81 do pekoe 2634 37 
365; 529 20 do pek 1800 38 21 900 12hf-ch fans 1080 32 
368 Amblangada 538 31 do bro pek 3160 34 23 906 9 ch bro mix 810 23 bid 
369 541 27 do pek 243031 25 St. John’s 912 25hf-ch broorpek 1250 56 bid 
370 544 12 do pek sou 1080 27 pid 26 915 235 do pekoe 1820 42 bid 
372 NB 550 10 do bro tea 750 18 27 x 918 18 do pek fans 1224 31 bid 
374 Tymawr 556 2lhf-ch broorpek 1269 49 28 Glentilt 921 48 do  bropek 2880 47 
375 559 do or pek 1980 43 29 924 23 ch or pek 2300 37 
376 562 43 do pek 2155 36 30 927 17 do pekoe 1530 33 bid 
377 565 37 do pek sou 1850 34 31 930 13 do fans 1040 29 
378 Anningkande 568 13 ch bro pek 1360 34 2 Mocha 933 18 do bro or pek 1800 64 
379 571 18. do pek 1710 27 33 936 10 do or pek 900 56 bid 
880 Cotswold 574 18 do pek 1617 31 bid 3 939 13 do pekoe 1105 48 
381 Lyegrove 577 -13 .do bro pek 1265 37 35 5 942 11 do pek sou 880 39 
382 530 11 d pek 990° 32 36 Harrisland 945° 11 do bro pek 104582 
386 Rowley 592 26 hf-ch bro pek 1300 39 41 Rookwood 960 9 do bro pek 918 29 bid 
387 595 27 do pek 1350 31 42 963 24 do ekoe 2040 30 bid 
388 Bandara Eliya598 46 do  orpek 2208  34bid | 43 Wendura 966 11 do ro pek 1045-330 bid 
389 Munaar 601 18hf-ch bro pek 1080 50 44 969 9 do pekoe 720 27 bid 
390 604 29 do or pek 1450 37 48 Rookwood 981 43 hf-ch bro or ek 
391 607 27 do pek 1350 32 (Venesta) 2795 45 
392 610 22 do pek sou 990 30 49 984 20 do or pek 
393 Morankande 613 14 do bro or pek 784 32 Pyenesta) 1200 37 bid 
394 616 17 ch or pek 1445 3 50 987 34 ch pekoe 3060 83 
395 619 12 do ek 1170 27 61 990 58 do pek sou 5220 31 
398 Galkadua 628 20 do bro pek 2.09 28 bid } 52 993 20 do sou 1440 26 bid 
399 31 24 do pek 2400 26 bid | 53° Kandaloya 996 45 hf-ch or pek 1800 31 bid 
400 634 15 do  pek sou 1500-23 bid | 54 999 75 do  pekoe 3000 30 bid 
404 Gampaha 646 26 do bro erpek 2860 37 68 Little Valley 11 8 ch  bropek No.2800 32bid 
405 649 22 do br pek 2090 88 59 14 12 do bro pek No.1 1200 41 
406 G52 30, do pek 2550 89-384 60 17 42 do pekoe 8570. 3l 
-407 655 22 do  peksou 1980 30 62 Chapelton 23. 8hf-ch dust 720 = 26 
408 Erracht 658 31 do bro or pek | 2915 30 63 26 10 ¢ bro mix s00. 4 
409 662 11 do or pek 935 30 bid | 64 _ Alplakande 29 11 do sou 924 24 
410 654.14 do bro pek 980 29 65 H§, in est, mark 32 13 do  bromix 1300 =: 15 bid 
41i 667 37hf-ch  pek 2405 27 66 MK 85 Qhf-ch dust 810 24 
412 670 11 do pek sou 825: 25 67 DHK 38 23 ch bro pek 2185 22 bid 
415 Gampaha 679 23 ch bro or pek 2530 39 68 ‘ 41 9 do pekoe 720 19 bid 
416. 682 15 do or pek 1425 «39 69. Vincit 44 13 do bro pek 1170-29 bid 
417 685 22 do pek 1870 34 70 7 12 do ek oe 1080 26 bid 
418 688 12 do pek sou 1080 31 72 53 12 do ro pek fans 1200 19 bid 
419 Polatagama 691 23 do or pek 2067 80 bid | 74 Whyddon 69 15 do bro pek 1650 45 
420 664 59 do pek 6307 29 75 62 16 do or ,ek 1520 36 bid 
421 Talgaswela 697 51 do brior pek 4335 30 76 65 do  pekoe 1900 35 
422 700 14 hf-e bro pek 810 27 80 Mossend 77 22hf-ch bro or pek © 1320 45 bid 
423 703 5¢ ch  pek 4320 26 81 80 20 do or pek 1000 42 bid 
424 706.26 do pek sou 2080 24. §2 83 18 do pekoe 1350 37 bi 


4 

Lot Box.  Pkgs. 
83 86 10 hf ch 
86 Ottery’ 95 21 ch 
87 98 10 do 
83 101 385 do 
90 Agra Ouvah 107 22 hf-ch 
91 110 68 do 
92 113 20 ch 
98 Galella 116 15 do 
9! Brownlow 119 16 bf-ch 
95 KP 122 25 do 
96 125 40 do 
97 Galella 128 13 do 
98 Brownlow 131 25 do 
99 134 20 ch 
100 137 27 do 
LOL 140 18 hf ch 
jo2 NB 143 15 do 
103 Galella 146 10 ch 
406 N, inest. mark155 18 do 
LO7 158 24 do 
£03 161 23 do 
109 Oonoogaloya 164 13 do 
410 167 14 do 
Til 170 82 do 
312 173 11 do 
1138 176 11 do 
214 Pitadeniya 179 40hf-ch 
115 182. 61 do 
116 185 24 do 
117 WK, in estate ' 

mark 188 24 ch 

118 191 46 hf-ch 
119 Nahavilla 194 40 do 
120 197 25 do 
121 200 30 do 
124 Sumtravelle 209 7 ch 
125 MG 212 10 do 
126 215 14 hf-ch 
127 Bittacy 218 24 ch 
128 221 26 do 
130 227 11 hf-ch 
182 Keenagaha Ella 233 69 do 
133 236 64 ch 
154 239 52 do 
135 242 18 do 
136. 245 16 hi-ch 
139 Ferndale 254 11 ch 
142 Gonavy 263 14 hf-ch 
143 266 42 do 
144 269 26 ch 
145 272 31 do 
146 275 12 hf-ch 
i148 Bovey 281 22. ch 
260 287 17 do 
155 WR 302 24 bf-ch 
156 305 42 do 
157 WHR 303 7 do 
158 Ovoca 811 41 do 
159 314 80 do 
i¢0 317 22 do 
161 820 23 ch 
102 823 19 do 
163 Myraganga 326 24 do 
164 329 33 do 
165 832.33 ch 
166 335 24 do 
167 338 9 do 
169 344 18 hf-ch 
i71 Gampai 350.48 do 
172 853. 38 do 
173 356 24 ch 
174 859 27° co 
i77 P,in est. mark 368 22 do 
178 Kotuagedera 371 28 do 
179 374 20 do 
1g0 Morahela 377 23. do 
18k B80 24 do 
18? 883 18 do 
183 886 22 do 
4184 Chcughleigh 369. 27 -hf-ch 
185 892 68 do 
166 898 24 ch 
188 401 12 hf-ch 
169 &t, John’s 404, 25 do 
190 4 407. 26 do 
191 410. 80, do 
192 Bellongaila 418 12 ch 
193 416. 40. do! 
194, 419 80; do 
195 42% 24 hf-ch 


CEYLON PRODUCE SALES LIST. 


Name. lb. 
pek sou 700 
bro or pek 2100 
or pek 850 
pekoe 8500 
brocr pek 1452 
bro pek 4420 
pekoe 1900 
bro pek 1500 
bro or pek 1880 
bro pek fans 1575 
pek fans s0LO 
dust 1040 


bro or pek 1300 


or pek 1£00 
pekoe 2430 
dust 1566 
dust 1350 
bro pek 1000 
pekce 1620 
bro pek fans 2400 
sou 2300 
or pek 1170 
bro or pek 1400. 
pekoe 2880 
pek sou 935 
bro or pek 
. Ro.2 1320 
bro pek 2320 
pekoe 2295 
pek sou 1080 
bro pek fans 2400 
pekfans 3450 
bro pek 2400 
pekce 1250 
pek sou 1509 
upas 700 
unas 900 
fans 1050 
bro pek 2280 
pekoe 1950 
dust 880 
or pek 3245 
pekoe 4450 
pek sou 4135 
sou 1320 
bro pek fans 1040 
broorpek 1100 
broorpek 709 
b:0 pek 1890 
pekoe 1950 
pek sou 1045 
dust $00 
or pek 1848 
pekoe 1326 
bro pek fans 1575 
pek fans 1350 
dust 700 
bro or pek 2255 
or pek 1500 
or pek 1034 
pekoe 2185 
pek sou 1710 
bro or pek 3060 
pekoe 2640 
pek sou 2640 
bro pek 2280 
pekoe 855 
pek fans 1170 
or pek 2304 
flowcrpek 2204 
pekoe 1848 
pek sou 2187 
pekoe 1980 
bro pek 28u0 
pekoe 1900 
or. pek 2162 
bro orpek 2100 
bro pek 1710 
pekoe 1848 
or pek 1350 
bro or pek 3248 
pekce 2160 
dust 858 
bro or pek 1500 
or pek 1300 
pekoe 1620 
bro pek 1200. 
pek 3200 
ek sou 2100 


ro pk fans 1416 


—_— 


| 
| 
i 


SMALL LOTS. 


E. Benham & Co. 


Lot Box. Pkgs. Name. Ib. 
5 Halgolla 31 6 ch bro mix 540 
6 34 3 do fans 345 
7 37. 4 do dust 620 

14 Mapitigama 68 4 do bro or pek 420 

17 7 8 do pek sou 40 

18 70 2 do bro or pek 

fans 240 
[Messrs. Forbes & Wathker| 

Lot. Box. Pkgs, Name. Ib. 
2 New Peacock 2290 104fch bro mix 500 
5 Bever'ey 2299 5 do dust 400 
6 Kakiriskan- 

de 2302 3 ch bro pek 360 
8 2308 «2 do pek :ou 183 

12 Kincora 2320 6 ch bro pek 510 

14 2326 7 ch pek No. 2 485 

16 2332 Lhf-ch dust 57 

17 2335 1 do congou 80 

18 CF, in est, 

mark 2338 2 ch pek sou 180 

19 2341 2 do sou 130 

22 DMV 2350 6 ch pek sou 400 

23 2353° 1 do fans 10 

24 2356 1 do dust 80 

Riyey 2359 1 do bro tea 65 

35 CSG 2389 4 ch bro mix 400 

41 Glencorse 2407 2 ch bro tea 22¢ 

42 2410 1 do dust 173 

53 Mousakelle 2443 6hfch dust 450 

64 2446 5 do sou 450 

68 Shrnbs Hill 2158 7 ch pek sou 5€0 

6) Quilon 2464 3 ch bro tea 240 

65 Sirikandura 2379 8 ch pek sou 680 

66 248% 5 do bro pek fans 500 

67 2185 1 do dust 115 

71 Ss 2497 4 ch sou 396 

77 Dammeria 2515 4 ch dust 400 

73 DM 2518 4 ch bro pek 480 

79 2521 3 do  pek 300 

91 Glengariffe 2557 7hf-ch dust 669 

94 Tembiligalla 2565 5 ch ek sou 450 

95 2569 lhf-ch bropekfans 70 

96 2572 2 do dust 70 

98 Glen Alpin 2578 1 ch pek 87 

99 2581 1 do bro pek 104 

1¢4 Stisted 2596 Shrch bro pek 576 

105 2599 5 do dust 400 

106 K 2602 1 ch sou 109 

109 Dehiowita 2611 6 ch peksou No. 1540 

111 2617 1 do bro tea 90 

121 HGM 2647 4hich dust 360 

128 Putupaula 2668 2 do sou 150 

129 2671 6 do dust 450 

140 Blairgowrie 270! 3 ch sou No. 2 240 

142 2710 6 do fans. 672 

143 2713 2 do bro pek dust 324 

145 USA 2719 2 ‘ch 

Lhfch bro tea 222 

151 LL, in estate 

mark 2737.2 ch bro tea 182 

152 AG 2740 2 ch dust 263 

153 2743 2 do bro tea 190 

154 LBK 2745 1 ch pek sou 91 

155 NWD 2749 3 ch bro tea 300 

156 C, in estate 

mark 752 3 ch bro tea 273 

157 2755 5 “ch bro tea £00 

166 Palmerston 2782 2hfech dust No.1 170 

167 2785 1 do do No. 2 85 

168 2788 2 do bro cr pek 

fans 140 

175 Macaldenia 2809 2 do dust 170 

176 2812 5 do unas N .1 300 

177 2315 4 do unas No, 2 226 

184 Montswood *2836 7hfch dust 560 

18h Banl D 2339 3 ch sou 270 

186 2842 7 do unas 630 

194 Devonford 16 3 ch dust 265 

195 DF D- 19 4hf-ch bro pek 220 

196 22 3 ch or pel 270 

197 25 7 do pek sou 560 

198 QOvkoowatte 28 1 ch ~-sou 90 

199 81 3 do  pek fans 425 

209 34° 3 do red leaf 225 

201 37 2 do dust 210 

212 Palm Garden’ 70 6° ch pek sou 600 

213 73 2 do fans 240 

225 Ninfield ° 19 4 ch fans 528 

227 Carlabeck 115 7hfch bropekfans 560 

238 Weyunga- 


CEYLON PRODUCE SALES LIST. 5 
Lot. Box. Pkgs. Name, Nose: Lot, Box. Pkgs. Name. lb. c. 
watte 148 4 ch bro tea 320 23 29 313 6hf-ch _ bro tea 300 21 
239 151 5hf-ch dust 400 23 32 Theberton 322), 22ch pek fans 200 24 
240 Harrew 154 7 ch or pek 665 46 39 Maligatenne 34% 3 ch bro pek 275 21 
244 166 Zbfch dust 170 26 40 846 5 do pek 493 19 
239 KPV 181 2 do dust 170 23 41 349 6 do pek sou 474 17 bid 
235 Digdola 199 6 ch pek sou 540 26 42 352 2 do bro sou 182 14 
26 202 1 do dast 150 24 46 San Cio 354 13 hf-ch son 481 19 bid 
260 Queensland 214 2hf-ch bropekdust 160 29 47 367 4 do bro mix 12 17 
261 NBD 217 2 ch bro mixed 146 18 48 870 4 do dust 240 24 
2.2 220 3 do unas 270 18 51 Forest Hill 379 6. ch pek sou 480 25 
272 Clunes 250 7 ch dust 595 23 52 382 4hfch fans 300 925 
285 Seenagolla 289 4¢hf-ch bro mix 210 28 56 Mousakande 394 8 ch pek sou 656 25 bid 
289 Warwick 301 4 do pek fans zo) 32 60 Hatdowa 406 6 ch fans 5t0 24 
290 304 3 do dust 270 26 61 409 6 do sou 450 21 
298 Waratenne 328 7 do dust 595 23 71 Annandale 439 9hf-ch sou 441 29 
299 331 4 do fans 320 24 12 R, in estate 
304 Geragama 316 4 do dust 360 24 mark 442 4hf-ch con 204 16 
305 349 3 do fans 240 8024 73 Weyweltalawa 445 5 ch bro or pek 400 31 
206 Sinest, mark 352 1 ch bro pek 110 46 74 448 6 do or pek. 420 36 
307 355 1 do  pek 80 632 76 454 9 ch  pek sou 495 26 
308 358 1 do  peksou 100 29 77 457 2hf-ch dust 160 26 
309 Binest mark 361 2 do pek 176 34 78 460 4 ch pek fans 320 27 
310 364 3 do pek sou 225 32 79 463 5 do bro tea 325 23 
322 Kelburne 400 1 do bro pek 105 84 7s Nuawella 490 5 ch bro mix 425 19 
323 403 6 do pek 540 31 80 RKP 496 3 ch bro or pek 300 28 
324 Ragalla 406 Ghf-ch bro or pek 360 39 bid 91 499 7 do pek 595 26 
325 409 8 do fans 560 30 95 Carney 511 7hf-ch sou 350. 23 
326 412 2 do dust 180 26 96 A 614, 2 ch dust 260 22 
327 415 1 ch bro mix £0 20 97 Welgampola 517 9hfch_ bro pek 504 83 
332 Ireby 430 2hf-ch br orpk fans 140 50 99 523 13. do pek sou 650 24 
333 433.3 do dust 255 26 900 BF 526 4hf-ch pek fans 320 27 
334 Peak Shadow 436 2 ch _ bro pek 200 26 103 Dryburgh 535 10hfch broorpek 540 386 
335 439 2 do pek 160 25 104 5388 9 do or pek 423 36 
336 442 4 do sou 320 24 107 647 3 do fans 207 27 
337 445 2 do pk fans 200. 24 111 RC TF, in es- 
338 448 1 do dust 130 22 tate mark 559 3hfch dust 225 24 
339 451 1 do bro mixed 110 22 112 H, in estate 
340 Relugas 454 4 do dust 500 30 mark 562 2 ch dust 260 22 
341 KG 457 1) hf-ch bro pek 620 31 118 Nyanza 580 2 ch fans 200 27 
344 Kotua 466 6 ch pek 600 =. 25 119 X X, in estate 
345 469 5 do pek sou 475 24 mark 583 1 ch dust 117 22 
346 472 2 do sou 200 23 121 Oouankande 589 7 ch ek 595 27 bid 
347 475 1 do dust 11021 122 5€2 9 do pek sou 675 25 bid 
348 SKM 478 l1hf-ch bro pek 62 28 124 F A, in estate 
349 481 1 do pek 96 26 mark 598 4 ch pek sou 312 28 
350 484 1 ch  peksou 78 24 125 601 4hf-ch dust 348 27 
391 Amblangoda 517 5 do dust 500-25 126 604 4 ch  pek sou 240 30 
366 Coreen 532 4 do pek sou 349 84 127 607 S8hfch dust 544 27 
367 635 4hf-ch dust 320 26 128 A 610 2 ch pek dust 230 23 
371 Amblakande 547 4 ch dust 421) 9° 325 143 Doragalla 67 0 bro mix 675-22 
373 NB 553 2hf-ch dust 140° 23 147 Mahatenne 660 5 ch  pek sou 475 25 
383 Lyegrove 583 5 ch  pek sou 425, 31 148 673 3 do dust 300 25 
384 586 2 do pek fans 146 28 149 67 1 do bro tea 100 19 
385 689 thf-ch dust Oi nso? 150 Danawkande 676 9hfch_ bro pek 450 = 31 
396 Morankande 622 7 ch pek sou 630 26 162 682 13 do pek sou 650 25 
397 Galkadua 625 3 do _ bro or pek 360 30 153 685 4 do fans 240 19 bid 
401 637 2 do fans 240 26 154 688 2 do cn 85 23 
402 640 1 do gon 100 24 155 691 1 do dust 80 28 
403 643 2 do dust 354 21 156 694 1 do red leaf 50 21 
418 Hrracht 673 3 do brpkfans 378 22 157 OS T 697 2hf-ch bro pek 112 . 26 
414 676 2 do dust 320 22 158 760 2 do pek 100 26 
425 Talgaswela 709 Shf-ch dust 450 24 159 103 2 do pek sou 100 34 
426 BBinest mark 712 2 ch pek 200 26 160 706 1 do pek dust 80 21 
427 715 3hf-ch bro pek 180 25 1s GA 721 Lhfch dust 78 20 
428 718 do dust 180 23 166 724 8 ch bro mix 584 18 
440 SM 754 4 ch bro pek 448 25 171 Galpottagama 739 4 ch bro pek No.1 390 26 
441 757 Lhf-ch bro pek 60 89-24 172 742 6 do bro pek 600 26 
442 760 4 ch pek 380 23 173 745 3 do pek Neo ti 270 24 
443 763 lhf-ch pek 58 23 174 748 6 do pek 540 22 
444 766 1 ch sou 87 19 175 751 8 do pek sou 680 §=6.20 
445 769 5hf-ch dust 420 21 176 754 1 do dust 150 18 
446 772 1 ch dust 150k 577 757 1 do _ red leaf 8 12 
$47 776 6 do red leaf 516 15 180 HRO 766 6 ch red leaf 600 13 bid 
448 es 5hf-ch fans 350 23 184 Rambodde 778 2hf-ch dust 180 26 
460 G 6 ch sou 510 3-24 189 California 793 6 ch pek 570 9-26 
ae Arapolakande &9 6 do bro pek 660 32 190 793 4 do  peksou 380 0-24 
6 do pek sou 450 26 202 Salawe 822 2 ch pek dust 330 24 
rte a7 3 do dust 315 25 204 Mipitiakande 833 8hf-ch pek fans 640 9-25 
480 A 874 5 do sou 450 24 208 Depedene 850 ihf-ch dust 364 26 
482 AMB 880 8 do _ bro tea 680 19 215 Mary Hill 871 5 hf-ch bro or pek fans 325 30 
217 877 4 do bro tea 240 «24 
218 880 3 do dust 225 25 
(Messrs. Semerville & Co.] 224 Lower Dickoya 893 2hf-ch dust 180 25 
Lot Box. Pkgs. Name. Ab semc: 
1 St. Leys 220 2 hf ch red lea 110 7 {Mr. H. John.] 
y 232 1 do ans 2' " 3 
6 Marigold 244 2hfch flowery pek 126 43 | Lot, Box. P kgs. Name. Ib, o 
10 256 9 do ek dus 675 2B 1 Theresia 840 8 ch bropekfans 270 33 
14 Honiton 268 2 ch ans 200 24 2 84g T7hf-ch dust 560 26 
15 271 2 do dust 280 22 3 : 816 1 ch sou 80 33 
2 HA 298 4 ch fans 400 16 | 4 Suriya 849 Lhf-ch unas 30 25 bid 
2 301 2 Jo bro tea, 154 13 9 Dalhousie 864 11 do bro pek 605 59 
26 S 30L 6hf-ch dust 480 25 | 10 867 7 do or pek 315 41 
27 307 10 do bro tea 50021 | 12 873 15 do pekNo.2 6765 20 
28 A 310 4 do dust 320. 24 { 13 876 5 do fans 300-29 


6 CEYLON PRODUCE SALES 


LIST 


Lot. Box. Pkgs. Name. lb. ec: 

22 Templestowe 903 6 ch sou 510 26 

24 909 4hf-ch dust 320\7 926. 

27 Harrisland 948 8 ch pekoe 640 29 bid 

58 951 7 do  peksou 560 27 bid 

39 954 5 do  peksou No.2 450 25 bid 

40 957 2hf-ch dust 170 23 

45  Wendura 972 6 ch  peksou 480 27 bid 

46 975 4 do pek sou No.2 360 25 bid 

47 978 lhf-ch dust 44 26 

55 Kandaloy 2 8 do peksou 820 27 

56 5 8 do fans 400 26 

57 8 10 do dust 500-25 

61 W, inest. mark 20 1 ch bro tea 91 23 

71 Vincit 50 5 do peksou 450 24 

73 56 2 do dust 300 21 

77 Whyddon 68 5 do peksou 425 29 

73 71 1 do bro pek fans 125 30 

79 74 2 do dust 290 26 

84 Mossend 89 2hf-ch fans 120 33 

85 Harrisland 92 2 do fans 170 ©.29 

89 Ottery 104 2 do dust 180 9-26 

104 Galella 119 8 ch _ pekve 620 33 

105 152 4 do pek sou 340 30 

122 Nahavilla 203 Shf-ch pek fans 560 32 

123 206 5 do dust 400 27 

129 Bittacy 224 6 ch pek sou 535 34 
1381 230 2 do bro mix 180 29 

137 Keenagaha Ella 248 2hf-ch dust 180 22 

138 The Farm 251 6 do dust 540 24 

147 Gonavy 278 +4 ch  congov 320 35 

151 Bovey 290 3 do  peksou 928 24 

154 Morakona 299 1 do dust 150 9-24 

168 Myraganga 341 7 do _ bro mix 560 24 

170 347 8hbfi-ch dust 680 23 

175 Gampai 362 2 do dust 170° ~ 25 

176 365 1 do red leaf 5024 

187 Choughleigh 398 4 ch peksou 340027 


CEYLON COFFEE SALES IN LONDON. 


(From 


Our Commercial Correspondent.) 


Mincinc LANE, May 4. 


‘““Wakasa Maru.”—Wiharagalla F, 1 barrel 
sold at 90s; ditto 1, 1 barrel sold at 85s; ditto 
2, 1 caskand 1 tierce sold at 76s; ditto S, 1 barrel 
sold at 49s ; ditto PB, 1 barrel sold at 73s ; WHG T, 
in estate mark, 1 tierce sold at 42s. 


“ Workman.’—Gonakelle F, 1 barrel sold at 
112s; ditto 1, 1 tierce sold at 108s ; ditto 2, 1 barrel 
and 1 cask sold at 98s 6d;ditto $,1 barrel sold 
at 53s; ditto PB, 1 barrel sold at 76s; GK T, 
in estate mark, 1 barrel sold at 40s. 


““Stentor.”—Wazrriapolla, 39 bags sold at 97s; 
do bags sold at 92s 6d; 3 bags sold at 67s; 18 
bags sold at 64s; Suduganga, 30 bags sold at 96s 
6d; 2 bags sold at 81s; 1 bag sold at 76s; 6 
bags sold at 85s 6d; 1 bag sold at 67s; 3 bags 
sold at 59s 6d; 6 bags sold at 60s. 

‘‘Elphinstone.”—O AB, in estate 
London, 36 bags sold at 69s. 

‘“Clan McPherson.”—O JL, in estate mark, 20 
bags sold at 68s; ditto 15 bags sold at 69s. 

““Wakasa Maru.”—Keenakelle, London, 2,1 bag 
sold at 60s; ditto S, 3 bags sold at 60s 6d. 

“Ceylon.”—K AS & Co., 98 bags sold at 70s 6d. 

‘*Patroclus.”"—A, 3 bags sold at 72s. 

“Wakasa Maru.”’—Glangapitiya A, 5bags sold 
at 83s 6d; B, 4 bags sold at 57s 6d; Alluwiharie B, 
2 bags sold at 59s 6d; C, 1 bag sold at 50s; 
Alluwiharie, 25 bags sold at 50s 6d; C, 1 bag sold 
at 56s. 

““Workman.’— Wariagalla, 9 bags sold at 83s 6d. 

“Wakasa Maru.’—Kepitigajla, 6 bags sold at 
788s 6d; 3 bags sold at 65s ;3 bags sold at 53s; 
3 bags sold at 60s; 4 bags sold at 48s 6d; 1 bag 
sold at 59s. 


mark, 


OBSERVER PRINTING WORKS. 


Ee 


TEA, COFFEE, CINCHONA, COCOA, AND CARDAMOM SALES. 


No. 20 


CoLomBo, 


Junge 4, 1900. 


{ Price :—124 cents each 3 copies, 


30 cents ; 6 copies 4 rupee. 


COLOMBO SALES OF TEA 
LARGE LOTS. 


E, Benham & Co. 
[14,384 Ib.] 


Na.ne. 
bro or pek 


pek sou 


Name. 


pek sou 


bro or pek 
bro pek 
pek 

pek 

dust No. 2 


bro or pek 
or pek 
pek 

pek sou 
bro or pek 
bro pex 


bro or pek 
pek 
bro or pek 


Tans 


Ib 
2200 
2200 
2375 
1800 
1409 
2210 
1314 


lb. 


1600 
800 


1800 
1340 
810 


Lot. Bex, Pkgs 
1 Meddakande 20 22 ch 
2 23 22 do 
3 26 25 do 
4 29 20 do 
5 32 20 hf-ch 
6 Battalgalla {85 26 ch 
9 Oakfield 44 18 ch 
Messrs. Forbes & Walker. 
(581,134 1b.] 
Dot. Box. Pkgs. 
1 Andaradenia 692 16 ch 
2 895 8 do 
7 New Anga- 
mana 910 18 ch 
8 913 14 do 
9 916 9 do 
10 919 10 do 
11 Maligatenne 922 10 ch 
13 928 12 do 
19 Cooroondoo- 
watte 946 7 ch 
20 949 7 do 
21 Freds Ruhe 952 58 ch 
22 955 47 do 
23 958 22 do 
26 Udapolla 967 15 ch 
27 970 13 do 
30 Ewhurst 979 32 ch 
31 982 35 do 
32 985 13 do 
40 Thedden 1009 26 ch 
4) 1012 25 do 
42 1015 9 do 
44 Dambagas- 
talawa 1021 15 ch 
45 1024 23 do 
46 1027 23 do 
49 Bickley 1036 23 hf ch 
55 Rockside lu6l 4 ch 
57 PAN, in estate 
mark 1060 19 ch 
58 1063 13 do 
59. 1066 7 do 
61 Loinorn 1072, 23. ch 
62 Sunnycroft 1075 7 ch 
63 Corfue 1075 22 hf-ch 
64 1081 32 do 
65 lug4 42 do 
66 1087 17 do 
68 Penrhos 1093 32 hf ch 
69 1096 30 do 
70 1099 39 do 
71 1102 11 do 
73 Weoya 1108 8 ch 
74 1lil 30 do 
75 1114 33 ado 
76 1117 65 «do 
ug 112) 44 do 
78 1123. 9 do 
79 Gampahr 1126 24 ch 
80 1129 44 do 
81 Maha Uva 1132 61 hf ch 
82 1135 23) du 
83. 1138 59 ch 
84 1141 28 do 
86 Pelatagama 1147 45 ch 
87 1150 23 do 
88 1153 4L do 
389 1156 26 do 
90 1159 16 do 
92 Alerdeen 1165 74 ch 
93 1168 94 do 
94 1171 25 hf-ch 
95 Dunkeld 1174 71 hfech 
96 1177 (16 ch 
97 - 1180 27 do 
98 Fairlawn 1183 28 hf-ch 
99 1186 9 ch 
100 - 1189 22 do 


25 bid 


Lot, Box. 
103. Ouvah Kel- 
lie 1198 
104 12u1 
105 'Theydon 
Bois 1204 

106 1207 
107 1210 
108 Queensland 1213 
109 1216 
110 Palmerston 1219 
1k 12322 
113. Halwatura 1228 
1l4 1231 
115 1234 
116 1237 
117 1240 
119 Geragama, 

Invoice No. 20 1246 
120 1249 
121 Waratenne, 

Tnvoice No. 21 1252 
122 1255 


123 Waratenne, 


Invcice No. 22 1258 

124 1261 
125 Gomalia 1264 
126 1267 
127 1270 
128 1273 
124 Harrington 1291 
135 1294 
136 1297 
141 Great Valley 

Ceylon, in est. 

mark 1312 
142 1315 
143 1318 
144 1321 
145 St. Stephen’s 1324 
147 1330 
152 Doranakan- 

de 1345 
156 Chesterford 1357 
158 1363 
1459 Roeberry 1363 
160 1369 
161 1372 
162 Shrubs Hill 1375 
163 Galapitakan- 

de 1378 
164 1381 
165 1384 
166 1387 
168 Errollwood 1393 
169 1396 
iW 1399 
171 1402 
172 1405 
175. Ascot 1408 
174 1411 
175 1414 
176 Galawatte 1417 
177 Gallawatte 1420 
178 1423 
10 PGA 1429 
184 Mawiliganga- 

watte 1444 
186 1447 
189 Kennington 1456 
193 Weweywatte 1468 
194 1971 
196. Shrubs Hill 1477 
197 1480 
198 1483 
209 Coorcondoo- 

watte 3489 
201 PSP 1492 
zU3 Etungaha- 

watte 1498 
204 1501 
205 1504 
<0’ Ardlaw ana 

Wishford 1513 
209 1516 
210 15ld 
211 1522 
215 Matale 1534 
216 1437 


Pkgs, 


61 do 
22 bf-ch 


ch 
do 


ch 
do 


ch 
do 


Name. 


pek sou 
dust 


or pek 
pek 

pek sou 
bro pek 
pek 

bro or pek 


pek sou 
bro or pek 
or pek 
pek 


pek sou 
bro or pek 
pek 


pek 
f ns 
dust 
bro or pek 


bro or pek 
or pek 

or pek 
pek 

pek sou 
bro pek 
pek 

pek sou 


bro pek 
or pek fans 


bro pek 

bro pek 
No. 2 

pek 


bro or pek 
bro pek 


lb. 


1350 
800 


1870 
2960 
1700 

800 
1530 

780 
1020 
3000 
5225 
4936 
4800 


1540 


1120 
2640 


880 
1120 


1100 
1280 
3230 
3410 
2250 
1200 
1150 
2185 
2375 


2160 
3245 
4590 
2625 
720 
770 


760 
2160 
1440 

900 
1200 
2024 
2550 


1360 
2184 
1302 
1080 
950 
1805 
1520 
1370 
$55 
14400 
1080 
810 
726 
1033 
960 
1440 


5100 
4640 


700 
1624 
1050 
4048 
2340 


740 


700 
864 


980 


12C0 
382 


1140 
1440 
1176 
1260 
2306 
1760 


36 bid 
58 
41 
38 


38 
29 bid 


2 bid 


2 did 
bid 


bil 


may 


no 09 PO Ww 
Ss wb 


ee 


ts 
ww 


28 bid 


2 CEYLON PRODUCE SALES LIST. 
Lot Box. Pkgs. Name. NOs. 12, Lot. Box. Pkgs. Name, Ibi, ¢ 
PLT 1540 13 ch pek sou 1105 26 864 1981 19 ch or pek 1900 45 
219 Parsloes 1546 35 do bro pek 3506 87 365 1984 27 do pek No.1 2439 39 
220 1549 23 do pek 2070 = 30 366 1987 25 do pekNo.2 2600 36 
222 1555 10htch dust 900-28 267 Nilloomally 1990 30 do broorpek 3000 42 bid 
224 Torwood 1561 30 ch bro pek 2€40 33 368 1993 19 do br pek 00 35 
225 1564 19 do ek 1444-28 bid | 369 1996 18 do or pek 1548 938 
226 1567 15 do peksou 1080 26 370 1999 18 do peksou 1440 29 
227 1570 11hf-ch bre pk fans 726 2 37L T’Villa 2002 16 do broorpek 1600 28 
228 Walten 1573 17 ch bra pek 1904 33 379 2005 8 do orpek 800 27 
229 15"6 18 do or pek 1620 36 373 2003 19 do pek 1615 26 
230 1579 15 do  pek 135027 | 874 2011 11 do pek sou 880 22 
233 W 158g 7 do  unast 700-238 | 376 Tymawr 2017 18hf-ch broorpek 1080 51 
234 Frogmore 159L 26hf-ch bro pek 1560 37 1 37h 2020 21 do or pek 1155 42 
236 1597 16 do broorpek 880 57 | 378 2023 24 do pek 1200» 41 
237 1600 14 do  pek 1050 8% | 379 Malvern 2026 46 do  bropek 9530 46-36 
238 1603 16 do pek 1280 31 380 2029 42 ch ek 9940 30 
240 Passara Groupl1609 18 ch or pek 1620 6 381 Gallawatte 2032 12 do bre pek 1080 © ©38 
241 1612 16 do broor pek 1660 40 | 939 2035 17 do ek 1360 27 
242 1615 17 do  pek 1530034 | 383 2038 10hf-ch pk fans 700-28 
248 1618 10 do  pek sou 1000-29 | 384 Agra Oya 2641 13 ch bro pek 1200 36 
244 Old Madde- 7 385 2044 11 do or pek 935 34 
fama 1621 29 do bro or pek 2030 30 bid | 396 2047 12 do pek 1080 ©6229 
246 1627 25 do  pek 1875 26 387 2050 11 do  pek sou 990 27 
248 1633 7 do dust 700 27 | 388 Munaar 2053 51hf-ch or pek 2545 35 
219 Monkswood 1636 20hf-ch bro pek 1200 69 389 2056 200 do ek 16000 35 
250 1639 23 do or pek 1540 7% 390 2059 53 do peksou 2385 29 
261 1642 20 ch pek 2000 50 
262 Bila Oya 1645 10 do or pek 250 83 
253 1648 14 do bro pek 1400 38 (Messrs. Somerville & Go.— 
264 1651 23 do pek 1840 30 : 
255 amauta Lost 38 do pek sou 1440 97 s 249,479 |b.] 
256 Putupaula 1657 41 do bro pek 4227 = -29 bi S 
967 Palmerston 1660 17hf-ch broorpek 884 69bid Lot. Box. Pkgs. Name. Ib. c 
258 1663 14 ch pek 1190 47 1 Oolapane 901 13 ch pek sou 1170 27 
259 Macaldeniya 1666 22hf-ch bro pek 1320 31 2 904 16hf-ch dust 12-0 27 
261 1672 23 do pek 1265 28 3 Mahalla $07 3ihf-ch bro pek 1488 30 
262 1675 9 ch 4 910 11 ch pek 280 27 
2hf-ch pek sou 1005 25 9 Lonach 925 65hfch bro pek 3575 34 
267 Ireby 1690 13 ch pek 1170 42 bid 10 928 25 ch pek 2126 31 
263 1693 9 do peks u 810 34 bid | 11 931 17 do pek sou 4360 29 
259 Ambragalla 1696 52hf-ch or pek 2496 30 bid | 12 Columbia 934 28hfch orpek No. 11400 47 
270 1699 119 do or pek 5709333 13 937 40 do or pekNo.21800 40 
QTE 1702 48 do bro or pek 2784 31 bid 14 910 28 do pek 1260 38 
272 1705 27 ch pek 1971 28 15 Tientsin 943 12 ch pek sou 960 34 
273 1708 38 do  pek 2771 27 17. Dryburgh 949 18 ch pes 1440 927 
274 1711 39 do  peksou 3042 = -26 18 952 14 do  peksou 95225 
275 Wogan 1714 52 do bro pek 4940 8lbid } 20 D 958 8 ch bro pek 800 27 bid 
276 1717 60 do pek 5100 27 bid 21 6 961 8 do pek 760 24 
277 1720 12 do pek sou 960 25 25 Avissawella 973 16 ch bro pek 1520 29 
278 1723, 7 «do br pk fans = 875 27 26 976 34 do pek 2720-25 bid 
279 1726 10hbfch dust 850 95 oT 979 18 do pek sou 1350 24 
280 E’Kanda 1729.12 ch bro pek 1200 20bid } 29 985 8 do fans 806 23 
281 1732 14 do pek 1190 27 30 Kurutugalla 988 21 ch bro pek 2106 48629 
282 Galkadua 1735 24 do  pek 2307 26 31 991 25 do pek 2250 7 
283 1738 16 do vek sou 1497 24 82 994 7 do pek sou 708 23 
284 New Galway 1741 13hf-ch bro pek 780 59 23 KG A, in estate 
285 1744. 18 do pek 990 47 mark ye ef Gui bro tea 700 14 
294 Woodend 1771 55 ch bro pek 5000 28bid | 36 Ambalawa 7 19hf-ch pek Siti, 26) 
295 1774 62 do ek 5580 27 37 10 20 do pek sou 760 24 
296 1777, 16 do  peksou 1280 24 38 San Cio 13 19hf-ch sou 703-23 
207 1780 6 do ust 840 25 39 Oakham 16 22hf-ch or pek 990 42 
3 Middleton 1798 22 do  peksou 1980 42 40 19 25 do bropek 1500 50 
304. Ganapalla 1801 10 do or pek 900 «31 41 22 18 ch  pek 1620 37 
305 1804 27 do bro or pek 2430 31 44 Kallebokka 31 40 ch bro pek 4200 37 Z 
306 1807 25 do bro pek 2250 98 45 Attiville 34 16 cb bro pek 1600 24 bid 
307 1810 33 do  pek 3046 2 46° 37.17 do  pek 1615 20 bid 
308 1816 9 do br pk fans 1035 27 47 40 9 do unas 810 «18 
310 High Forest 1819 61hf-ch or pk No. 1 3660 79 51 Wilpita 52 14 ch bro pek 1400 27 
311 1822 39 do or pek 2146 56 52 55. 12,.do pek 1125 24 
312 1825 20 do broorpek 1440 44 57 AT 70 389 ch bropek 3744 28 
313 Erracht 1828 88 ch bro or pek 3610 28 58 73 35 do pek 2450 24 
314 1831 13 do or pek 1040 30 59 76 27 do pek sou 1728 22 
B15 1834 25 do bro pek 1750-28 60 Ladysmith 79 50 ch bropek 45(0 28 
316 1937 46 do pek 2690 26 61 $2 60 do pek 4080 26 
B17 1846 17 do peksou 1275 39-25 62 Siriniwasa 8 24 ch bropek 2400 36 
321 Dea Ella 1852 37hf-ch broor pek 2035 35 1 63 88 28 do  pek 2660 29 
322 1855 76 do er pek 3600 29 | 64 91 15 do peksou 1350 24bid 
328 1858 57 do pek 2850 27, ; 69 PTN, in estate E 
$24 1£61 33 do  peksou 1584 9-25 mark 106 39hf-ch pek sou 1950 20 
025 1864 12 do fans 786 = 28 | 72 Paragahakandell5. 9 ch bro pek 9C6 0-28 bid 
326 1867 10 do dust 750 26 73 118 15 do pek 1425-28 bid 
227 Knavesmire 1870 49 ch bro pek 4900 = 32 78 Bogahagoda- 
328 1873 37 do pek 8145 30 watte 133 18 ch bro pek 1800 28 
329 1876 18 do pek 1850 28 79 136 13 do pek 1235 24 
380 1879 18hf-ch dust 1580 26 80 189 10 do pek sou 950 21 
331 Hopton 1882 42 ch bro pek 420 24 82 Ladysmith 145 55 ch bro pek 5060 27 
332 1835 34 do pek 3060 30 bid 83 148 33 do pek 2376 27 
$33 1888 14 do pek sou 1260 28 84 151 22 do pek sou 1650 24 
338 Clyde 1908 39 do bro pek 3510 36 85 Deloongama 154 7 ch bro pek 735 26 bid 
329 1906 25 do  pek 2250 31 86 157 do bropekNo2910 23 — 
342 1915 7 do broorpek 9805 32 87 160 15hf-ch pek 780 22 bid 
346 St.Martin 1927 37hf-ch bro pek 1480 28bid | 88 163 11 ch  yeksou 1155 «(19 
347 1930 60 do ek 2400 27 89 Gangwarily 166 24 do sou 1920 23 
358 Talgaswela 1963 27 ch  broorpek 243 28 91 172 15hf-ch fans 975 24 
859 1966 85 do pe 2976 26 95 Wavena 184 19 ch bro pek 1805 31. 
860 1969 26 do ek sou 1950 23 96 187 16 do pex . 1286 28 
362 Forest Creek 1975 17 do roerpek 1700 59bid | 99 Fairfield 196 22 hf-ch bro or pek 1210 68 bid 
363 1978 27 do r pek 2700 = 48 100 199 23 ch bro pek 2530 


106 Labuduwa 
110 Moragalla 
111 


112 
113 Comillah 
120 Harangalla 


ie Lyndhurst 
123 

18 Narangoda 
12 
128 
131 
132, 
133 


135 


G watte 


Ranasingha- 
patna 

136 

137 

138 

159 

140 

141 

142 

143 Kekunaheena 

144 New Valley 

145 

146 

147 

149 NIT 

150 Oaklands 

151 

152 

173 Rayigam 

74 

175 

176 

Wi 

178 

179 

180 

182 Neuchatel 

183 


Deniyaya 


Neboda 


184 

185 

186 Hangranoya 

187 

188 Dambawella 

189 

190 

191 Daluk Oya 

192 

193 

ge Allagolla 
200 

20 Ambalawa 


2083 IMDM 
204 
206 
260 P 
[Mr. EH. 


Lot. 
: PD 


3 Wadburst 
13 Ben Nevis 


18 Glasgow 


22 Rondura 


27 Uda 
29 Poilakande 


32. Rookwood 


Box. 


428 
431 
446 
449 
452, 
461 
464 
467 
476 
479 
482 
485 
488 
491 
494 
497 
600 
503 
606 
509 
612 
615 
518 


CEYLON PRODUCE SALES LIST. 


Pkgs. Name. lb. 
19 ch pek 1710 
19 do pek sou 1710 
14hfch pek sou 745 
14 ch bro pek 1400 
16 do pek 1600 
10 do pek sou 1000 
16 hf-ch bro pek 

hvoped 800 
PY bro pek 2700 
38 do ek 3230 
42hf-ch bro pek 2310 
30 do pek 1500 
38 ch bro pek 3800 
22 do pek 2090 
12 do pek sou 1080 
23 do bro pek 2300 
20 do pek 1900 
15 do  peksou 1350 
44hfch or pek 2112 
32 do bro or pek 1856 
25 do pek 1925 
30 ch pek sou 2430 
48 ch bro pek 4600 
23 do pek 2800 
22 do pek sou 2200 
13 do sou 1200 
40 ch bro pek 4000 
26 ch bro or pek 2860 
18 do or pek 1800 
18 do pek 1800 
23 do pek sou 1955 
28 ch unas No. 2 2240 
17 ch or pek 1615 

7 do bro pek 700 
15 do ek 1350 
26 ch bro nek 2470 
19 do or pes 1520 
22 do pek> 1760 
13 do pek sou 1105 
20 ch bro or pek 2000 
59 -do bro pek 5900 
15 do pek 1350 
26 do pek sou 2000 
37 ch bro pek 5700 
32 do pek 2720 
17 do pek sow 1360 

9 do bro or pek 1125 
130 hf-ch bro pek 6500 

18 do or pek 1350 

0 ch bro pek 850 
12 do pek 1020 

8 do pek sou 720 
14hf-ch broorpek 840 
23 do or pek 1265 
30 do pek 1650 
10 ch pek 850 

9 do pek sou TAT 
18 hf-ch bro pek 936 
13 do pek fans 780 
1l ch bro pek 1100 
18 do pek 1530 
11 do fans 1100 

9 ch unas 852 

John.—273,010 lb.) 

Pkgs. Name. lb. 
10 ch bro pek 700 
20 hf-ch pek sou 900 

8 ch bro pek $60 
12 do pekoe 1080 
8 do pek sou 728 
22 hf-ch bro pek 1320 
18 do or pek 810 
17 ch pekoe 1530 
50 do bro or pek. 3200 
14 do or pek 1260 
16 do pekoe 1360 
17 do pek sou 1700 
34 do bro pek 3400 
28 do or pek 2520 
80 do pekoe 6400 
29 do pek sou 2320 
7 do dust 910 
14 do  bropek 1260 
26 do peko 2080 
10 do or pek 750 
60 do bro pek 4500 
50 do pekoe 4000 
13 doa bro or pek 
Of enesta) 1560 
10 do orp 


621 
524 


CVenesta) 1120 
pekoe 
(Venesta) 1650 


Lot. 


38 Mount Clare 


46 Tempo 
47 Mocha 


68 NB 


65 Gangawatte 


69 Westhall 
62 Doonhinde 


66 Dickapitiya 
69 Katwatte 
72 Glassaugh 


79 Lunugalla 
22 Rookwood 
83 Galloola 


9: Wendura 
95 Vineit 


99 RKadella 


102 

107 B Kj 

1u8 

109 Poilakande 
110 
lli 
ilz 
il3 
114 
1:7 
118 
119 
120 
121 
122 
123 
124 
125 
126 
132 Eladuwa 
133 
135 
136 
137 
139 Bovey 

142 Ferndale 
143 

144 Hiralouvah 
145 

146 Gonavy 
147 

148 

149 

150 Loughton 
151 

152 


Suduganga 
Birnam 


Glentilt 


Eila 


Orangefield 


Maskeliya 


153 
155 Bellongalla 
6 


e 
ao 


159 G F 

160 Agra Ouvah 
161 

162 

166 St. John’s 
167 

168 

169 Kandaleya 


Box. 


527 


3 
Pkgs. Name. ee 
19 ch pek sou 
(Venesta) 2014 30 
13 do sou 936 26 
16 do broorpek 1552 39 
16 do or pek 1376 34 
16 do pekoe 1262 30 
12 do pek sou 960 27 bid 
11 do sou 968 22 bid 
24 do bro pek 2230 30 
22 do pekoe 2560 27 bid 
23 do bro or pek 2300 65 
14 1o or pek 1330 57 bid 
19 do pekoe 1710 50 
9hf-ch fans 720 36 
Ww ‘ch pek sou 1045 26 
19 do sou 950 26 
23° do or pek 2300 36 
26 do brocrpek 2860 49 
13 do bro pek 1365 39 
13. do pekoe 1340 33 
16 do pek fans 1920 38 
ishf-ch dust 1170 22 
10 ch bro mix 1050 28 
16 do bro pek 1760 39 
23 do pekoe 2300 35 
9 do pek sou 855 28 
21 do bro pek 2100 34 
33. do pekoe 3300 29 
15 hf-ch fans 275 29 
39 ch bro pek 3900 30 
43 do pekoe 3870 27 
13 do pek sou 10:0 25 
17 hf-ch or ; ek 884 79 
12 do broorpek 780 58 
11 ch pekoe 1045 51 
14 do pekoe 1120. 22 
43 hf-ch bro or pek 2795 43 bid 
31 ch bro pek 3100 42 
35 do pekoe 3500 37 
28 do pek s.u 2520 30 
11 do bro pek 1045 29 
9 do pekoe 720 27 
13 do bio pek 1170 29 bid 
12 do pekoe 1080 25 
12 do bro pk fans 1200 24 
ll de +r pek 940 29 bid 
26 do bro pek 2600 28 bid 
21 do pekoe 2100 =. 26 bid 
13. do pek sou 1105 25 bid 
42 hf-ch fanns 3150 27 bid 
each! dust 2390 AL bid 
20 do or pek 16:0 27 
20 do bro pek 1800 =. 29 
20 do pekoe 1600 25 
14 do or pek 1260 «38 
14hfch broorpek 840 48 
22 ch pek sou 1760 29 
24 do pek sou 1584 3l 
49hf-ch bro pek 2940 = 1 
24 ch or pek 2400 41 
18 do pekoe 1620 37 
10 do pek sou 950 32. 
77 do  broorpek 7700 29 bid 
53 do  pekoe 4240 25 bid 
14hf-ch dust 1199-22 bid 
14 ch bro pek 1400 = 26 
14 do pekoe 1330 24 
19 do pekoe 1510 24 
8 do pek sou 720 22 
85 do or pek 3150 7 
26hf-ch broorpek 1300 68 
25 ch pekoe 2080 B2i55 
14hf-ch bro pek 368 29 bid 
12 ch or pek 1080 a1 
13 do pekoe 1170 333, 
18 do  orpek 1620 © az bid 
22hf-ch broorpek 1320 33 bid 
30 do or pek 1350 35 
19 do bro pek 950 39 
18 ch  pekoe 1350 = 32 
10 do pek sou 900 2 
10hf-ch broorpek 500 29 bid 
30 do bro pek 1500 = 81 bid 
54 do pekoe 2700s Bl, 
46 do  peksou 2300 =. 26 = bid 
12 ch  brepek 1200 924 
40 do pekoe 3200 24 
32 do pekee 2560 23 
30 do pek sou 2100-2) 
42hfi-ch pek fans 3150 28 
23 do bro or pek 1518 66 
74 do bro pek 4816 49 
30 ch pekoe 3000 42 
25 hf-ch or pek 1250 861 
25 do or pek 1300 68 
18 do pekfans 1224 84 
75 do  pekce 8000.28, 


Lot. Box. Pkgs. Name. Ib. 
170 Pitadeniya 932 40hf-ch bro pek 2320 
171 935 24 do pek sou 1080 
172 Myraganga 938 34 ch bro or pek 3060 
173 41 33 do pekve 2640 
174 914 33 do pe* sou 2640 
174a 916 9 do pekce 855 
175 Morahela 917 23 do or pek 2162 
176 950 18 do bro pek 1710 
177 953 22 do pekoe 1848 
178 Mossend 956 22hf-ch broorpek 1320 
179 959 290 do or pek 1000 
181 Kotuagedera 965 20 ch pekoe 1900 
SMALL LOTS. 
E. Benham & Co. 

Lot Box. Pkgs. Name. Ib. 
7 MKW 88 6hfch fans 360 
8 A, in estate 

jaark 41 5 ch bropek sou 525 
[Mr. H. John.j 

Lot. Box. Pkgs. Name. lb. 
1 AA 425 2 ch dust 200 
4 PPP 434 2 ch bro pek 206 
5 437 3 do pekoe 270 
6 440 4 do pek sou 267 
Y/ 443 1 hf-ch ust 60 

11 Wadhurst 455 2 ch bro mix 200 

12 458 2 do dust 280 

16 Ben Nevis 478 6 do pek sou 516 

17 473 3hf-ch dust 258 

37 AA 533 2 ch dust 200 

43 Mount Clare 551 6 do fans 600 

44 554 4 do dust 400. 

61 WH 575 7hf-ch bro pek 448 

52 578 6 do dust 540 

65 Doonhinde 617 3 ch dust 330 

74 Glassaugh 644 2hf-ch bro pek 130 

76 650 2 do fans 150 

77 Farm 653 6hf-ch dust 540 

78 Lunugalla 656 10 do bro pek 500 

80 662 8 ch sow 640 

31 665 »2hf-ch bro pek fans 120 

86. Galloola 680 3 ch dust 300 

87 683 4 do fans 400 

93 Wendura 701 6 ch pek sou 480 

94 784 4hf-ch pek sou No. 2360 

97 Vincit 713 5 ch pek sou 450 

103 Mahagalatenne 731 6 ch bro pek 600 

104 734 4 do pek sou 360 

105 731 2 do pek 200 

106 740 1 do dust 100 

115 Suduganga 767 2hf-ch pek fans 160 

116 770 4 ch sou 320 

127 Orangefild $03 3 ch pek sou 285 

128 806 ! do pek fans 95 

129 <09 1 do bro mix 95 

130 Eladuwa 812.7 ch or pek 665 

131 $15 5 do bro pek 550 

134 824 2 do mixed 274 

140 Bovey e42 1 ch fans 70 

141 845 1 do dust 82 

154 JY oughton 884 6hf-ch dust 300 

163 Callander 911 3 do pek sou 120 

1¢4 914 2 do fans 150 

165 917 1 do aust 80 


(Messrs. Sumervills = Ce.) 


Lot Bex. Pkys. Name. Ih, 
5 Mahala 913 9 ch pek sou 612 
6 916 3 do pek sou No, 2 2°1 
7 919 1 do bro tea 77 
8 925 1 do cust 135 

16 ientsin 916 4 ch dust 520 

19 Dryburgh 955 4hfch fans 260 

22 D 964 5 ch pek sou 450 

23 907 Lhf-ch br pek dust 85 

24 970 1 ch en 65 

28 Ayissawella 982 8 ch sou 600 

34 KG A, in est. 

mark 3 ch fans 420 

85 : 2 2 do pek dust 280 

42 Oakham 25 6 ch pek sou 570 

43 28 %hfch pek fans 240 

48 Attiville 43 6 eh fans 550 » 

49 45 2 do bro mix 200 

60 49 1 do dust 137 

53 Wilpita 58 5 do peksou 450 


33 


bid 


4 CEYLON PRODUCE SALES LIST. 


Lot. Box. Pkgs. Name. Ib. 
54 61 1 ch con 90 
55 64 3 do fans 300 
56 67 1 do dust 150 
65 Siriniwasa 94 5hf-ch bro pekfams 6525 
66 97 3 do dust 450 
67 100 1 do cou 77 
62 P TN, in estate 
mark 103 10hfch pek 560 
70 109 5 do pek fans 310 
71 112 1 do ust 88 
74 Paragahakandel21 3 ch pek sou 285 
75 124 3 do fans 330 
76 127 2 do red leaf 200 
81 Bogohagods- 
watte 142 3 ch bro pek fans 375 
90 Gangwarily 169 7hf-ch dust 560 
92 Gle:alla 175 4 ch oust 580 
93 178 3 do fans 300 
97 Wavena 190 3 ch pek sou 240 
98 193 1 hf-ch ust 80 
103 Labuduwa 208 7hfch bro pek 435 
104 211 5 do or pek 267 
105 214 7 do pek 568 
107 220 2 do fans 111 
108 223 2 do unas 101 
109 226 1 do con 60 
114 Comillah 241 5 ch  pek 500 
115 244 4 co pek sou 400 
116 Blackburn 247 Thfch dust 602 
117 250 8 do fans £60 
118 253 2 ch bro tea 200 
119 255 1 do red leaf 20 
124 Lyndhurst 271 10 hfch pek sou 450 
125 L 274 10 hf-ch bro mix 603 
129 Narangoda 286 3hfch dust 235 
130 289 1 do sou 65 
134 Atherton 301 1 ch bro mix 160 
148 NIT 343 7 ch unas No,1l 525 
153 Oaklands 358 8 ch pek sou 680 
154 361 5hf-ch pek fans 360 
155 364 4 do dust 320 
156 THA DeS 307 6hf-ch bro or pek 313 
157 370 6 do or pek 240 
158 373 2 ch bro pek 150 
159 376 2 do unas 220 
16) 379 1 do aust 162 
161 T H A, in estate 
mark 382 8hf-ch or pek 360 
162 AS W 285 3hfch bro pek 150 
163 388 4 do pek 200 
164 39L 7 do pek sou 315 
165 394 2 do fans 100 
166 397 7 do red leaf 280 
167 Star 400 4hf-ch bro pek 260 
168 403 3 do pek 150 
169 406 3 do pek sou 135 
170 409 1 do fans 45 
171 Haswella 412 9hfch bro pek 477 
172 41510 do  pek 520 
181 Neboda 442 4hf-ch dust 310 
194 Daluk Oya 431 10 hf-ch pek sou 600 
195 484 11 do fans 660 
1o6 487 4 do dust 240 
197 Allagolla 490 6 ch bro pek 660 
198 493 1 do or pex 85 
205 JIM OM 514 8 ch pek sou 255 
207 520 3 do con 240 
208 523 1 do dust 154 
‘Messrs. forbes & Welke: | 
Lot. Box. Pk s. Name. Ib. 
3 Andaradeniya 898 3 ch pek sou 270 
4 901 3 do sou 150 
5 904.1 do dust 86 
6 New Anga- ¢ 
mana $07 5 ch bro or pek 550 
12 Maligatenne 925 2 ch bropek Ne. 2 z10 
14 931 2 do pek » 2 ~00 
15 934 5 do pek sou 475 
16 937 5 ch fans 575 
17 910 1 do dust 125 
18 943 1 do sou 66 
24 WA 961 1 ch dust 160 
25 Udapolla 964 6 do or pek 540 
23 973 6 do pek sou 510 
29 976 2hfch dust 
33 Ewhurst 958 5 do fans 370 
3: -Mahayaya 
(Venesta chts.) 991 5hfch broor pek 360 
35 99411 do ro pek 660 
36 997 i2 do pek 672 
37 1400 10 do pek sou 530 
38 1003.3 do sou 174 
39 1006 1 do dust 100 
43 Thedden 1018 1 ch dust 155 
47 Dambagas- 


bid 


3 bid 


bid 


bid 


Lot. Box. 

talawa 1036 
43 1033 
50 Bickley 109 
51 1042 
52 - Rockside 1045 
53 1045 
64 1051 
66 1057 
é. PAN, inest. 

mark 1069 
67 Corfue 1099 
72 Penrhos 1105 
85 Mah» Uva 1144 
91 Polatagama 1162 
101. Fairlawn 1192 
102 1195 
112 Palmerston 1225 
118 Halwatura 1243 
129 ABF 1-76 
130 1279 
131 1282 
132 1285 
133 1288 
137 Harrington 1300 
138 DBR 1303 
139 1306 
140 1309 
146 St. Stephen’s 1327 

‘ 1333 

149 1336 
150 1339 
151 Doranakan- : 

de 1342 
153 1348 
154 1351 
155 135: 
157 Chesterford 1360 
167 Galapita- 

kande 1 90 
179 PGA 1426 
181 1432 
182 1438 
183 1438 
184 Mawiliganga- 

watte 1441 
187 1450 
188 1453 
190 Kennington 1459 
191 1462 
192 1465 
195 Weweywatte 1474 
199 Quilon 1486 
202 SP 1425 
208 Etungaha- 

tenre 1507 
207 1510 
212 Hifindale 1525 
213 1528 
214 1531 
218 Matale 1543 
221 Payrsloes 1552 
BR) NC 1558 
231 Walton 1582 
232 1585 
235 Wrogmore 1594 
239 160 
245 Old Madde. 

gama 1624 
247 163) 
269 Macaldeniya 1669 
263 1678 
264 1681 
265 1684 
286 NA LiAT 
287 1750 
288 1763 
288 GD 1756 
290 1759 
291 1762 
292 1765 
293 1768 
298 Belgodde 1783 
299 1786 
300 1789 
301 1792 
302 1795 
308 Ganapalla 1813 
818 Erracht 1843 
319 1846 
320 1849 
334 Hopton 1891 
335 HT Einest. 

mark isos 
336 Allerton 1897 
g37 1900 


Pkgs. 
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CEYLON PRODUCE SALES 


Name- ib, 
pek sou 450 
bro pek fans 390 
pek sou 600 
dust 210 
sou 640 
bro mix 170 
dust 405 
bro pek fans 600 
dust 300 
bro pek fans 640 
fans 210 
dust 795 
dust 45) 
pek sou 640 
dust 255 
pek sou 240 
dust 645 
bro pek £09 
pe’ 800 
pek ou 500 
pek sou 50 
congou 200 
or pek fans 420 
bro pek fans 581 
pek sou 176 
dust 178 
br pek 30 
pe! sou 806 
dust 219 
bro mix 226 
bro pek 600 
pek No. 2 360 
pek sou 540 
dust 112 
congou 90 
dust 375 
bro pek 582 
pek sou 600 
dust 280 
fans 256 


bro or pek 495 


fans 186 
dust 360 
bro pek fans 70 
unas 570 
dust 516 
dust X55 
bro tea 532 
pek fans 672 
pek sou 204 
pek sou No. 2 160 
sou 400 
fans 400 
dust 200 
fans 2:0 

ek sou 480 

vo pek 339 
bro tea 100 
dust 180 
or pek 630 
pek dust 180 
bro pek 560 
sou ~ £60 
or pek 665 
dust 170 
unast 120 
bro mixed 120 
dust 4122, 
dust 144 
sou 360 
bro pek 372 
pek 372 
pek sou 288 
sou 75 
red leaf 230 
bro pek 550 
pek 400 
pek sou 450 
sou 270 
dust 60 
pek sou 75 
br pk fans 348 
fans 172 
dust 525 
dust 660 
su 400 
sou 130 
dus 430 


memon 
Nowst 


bid 


LIST. 5 
Lot. Box. Pkgs. Name. Tbs = "ce: 
340 Clyde’ 1909 4 ch pek sou 360 89-29 
34 1912 1 do dust 150 26 
343 B Bin est. 
maark 1918 2hf-ch bro pek 170 26 
344 192! 1 ch pek 10"! 27 
345 1924 2 do dust WW 26 
348 St. Martin. 19 3 1/7hf-ch pek sou at) 23 
349 1576 2 do congou 0 19, 
350 1939 7 do fans 4 2 
351 WL 1942 3) do bro pek 163 5 
52 1945 2 do pek 2 23 
353 1948 6 do sou 202 zy 
354 1951 1 do dust 74) 23 
355 1954 1 do red leaf 56 16 
356 TT 1957 3° ch dust 435 22 
357 1960 3hf-ch fans 174 22 
361 Talgaswela 1972 3 ch bro mix 285 16 
375 «TVilla 2014. 3 do fans 396 22, 


CEYLON COCOA SALES IN LONDON. 


(From Our Commercial Correspondent.) 


Mincine LANE, May 11. 

“*Ceylon.”—GW 1, 28 bags sold at 82s; 4 bags 
sold at 77ss; ditto 2, 15 bags sold at 72s. 

“Kanagawa Maru.”—Katugastota, 37 bags sold 
at 94s 6d; 2 bags sold at 77s 6d; 3 bags sold at 
733 6d; 3 bags sold at 58s 6d; Morankande 1 
Cocoa, 25 bags sold at 89s; ditto 2, 45 bags sold 
at 380s. 


‘* Glenshiel.”—Alloowiharie 20 bags sold at 95s ; 
Dickeria, 12 bags sold at 95s. 

“Wakasa Maru.”—Alloowiharie A, 17 bags out 
at 95s; Strathisla A, 4 bags out. 

“Kanagawa Maru.”’—Meegama A, 2 bags sold 
at 61s 6d; B, 1 bag sold at 57s; Palli London, 
31 bags sold at 97s 6d; ditto 2, 2 bogs sold at 
72s 6d; ditto 1, 2 bags sold at 63s 6d; DB, in 


estate mark, 21 bags sold at 87s; Gilbury, 11 
bags sold at 85s 6d; ditto 2 bags sold at 66s 6d ; 
1 bag sold at 60s; AS, in estate mark, 80 bags 
sold at 67s; O MAK, in estate mark, 43 bags 
sold at 73; MB, in estate mark, 23 bags sold 
at 838s 6d. 

““Bombay.”—O LO, in estate mark, 4 bags sold 
at 69s. 

““ Ankuor.”—Kaduwella No. 1, 12 


bags sold 
at 79s 6d, 


meee eer 


CEYLON CARDAMOMS 
LONDON. 


SALES IN 


“Kanagawa Maru.’—Seeds, 1 case sold at 2s 
Nagalla O, 1 case sold at 2s dd; ditto 1, 3 casea 
sold at 1s 8d; Knuckles Group, Madulkelle. 
Mysore A, 4 cases sold at 28 8d; ditto 6 cases gold 
ab 28s 4d; ditto Ceylon Seeds, 4 cases sold at 2s 
2d; Duckwari Ai, 2 cases sold at 4s 2d, ditto 
C1, 8 cases sold at 2s 9d; ditto A Splits, 2 cases 
sold at 3s 7d; Kellie Mysore, A, 1 case sold at 
Is 10d; ditto B, 1 case sold at Is 4d. 

‘Inaba Maru.”—Nawanagalla 1, 2 cases sold 
at 3s 10d; ditto 2, 6 cases soldat 2s 5d; 2 cases 
sold at 1s 4d; ditto seed, 7 cases sold at 2s. 

“ Kanagawa Maru.”—Deyanelle No. 1, Bulked, 3 
cases sold at 1s 63; Deyanelle No. 2, 1 case sold 
at Isld;C Galla A, 1 case sold at 1s 6d; ditto 
B, 1case sold at 1s; ditto OC, 1 case soldat 10d; 
ditto D, 1 bag sold at 10d; ditto E, 1 case 
sold at 2d, 


CEYLON PRODUCE SALES LI&T 


‘“‘ Egypt.”—CCC, in estate mark, 2 cases sold at 
2s 6d; ditto 2 cases sold at 2s5d; ditto 1 case sold 
at 2s 6d; ditto 1 case 2s 5d; MMM, in estate 
mark, 5 cases seld at 3s 2d; ditto1 case soldat 
2s 6d; ditto 5 cases sold at 2s 5d; CT, in estate 
mark, 3 cases sold at 3s 5d; ditto 5 cases sold 
at 2s 7d; ditto3 cases sold at 2s 3d; MG, in estate 
mark, 1 case sold at 8s 5d; ditto 1 case sold at 
2s 7d: CCC, in estate mark, 4 cases sold at 
3s 2d; ditto 2 cases sold at 3s 3d: ditto 5 cases 
sold at 3s 2d;ditto4 cases sold at 3s 3d; ditto 1 
case soldat 1s 1d; ditto 12 cases sold at 2s 6d; 
ditto 1 case sold at 1s 1d; 1 case sold at 2s 8d. 


| 


“Kanawaga Maru.”—Elkadua O, 2 cases sold 
at 2s 8d; ditto 1, 2 cases sold at 2s 3d; dittol, 
lcase sold at 2s; ditto B and S, 1 case sold at 
1s; Seed, 1 case sold at 1s 10d: Midlands O, 3 
cases sold at 3s 1d; ditto 1, 5cases sold at 2s 2d; 
ditto 2, 1 case sold ai 1s 3d; ditto B and S, 2 cases 
sold at 2s 3d; Seed, 1 case cold at 28; OBEC, 
in estate mark, Nilloomally, 1 case sold at 1s 
10d ; ditto Dangkande, 2 cases sold 2s 5d; 1 case 
sold at 1s 8d; ditto Seed, 1 case sold at 2s 
Pitakande Group, 6 cases sold at 2s 7d; ditto 
No. 2, 2 casessold at 1s 8d; 6 cases 1s 9d ; ditto 
1 bag sold at 9d; ditto 1 bag sold at 1 10d. 
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OBSERVER PRINTING WORKS, 
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